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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


THE  picture  from  which  our  Frontispiece  has  been  engraved,  was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  when 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  for  Pope  Julius  II.  about  the  year  1509.  It  is  in  fresco,  and  painted 
on  the  wall  of  one  of  a  superb  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  called  La  camera  della 
Segnatma.  The  size  of  the  picture  i&  26  feet  6£  inches  in  length,  by  15  feet  11  inches  in 
height.  Originally  named  "PHILOSOPHY,"  but  now  better  known  by  the  very  inappropriate 
name,  "THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS,"  this  painting  emblematizes  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in 
a  representation  of  the  learned  men  of  ancient  times.  Baffaelle  has  here  assembled  in  a  large 
atrium,  in  the  noble  style  of  Bramante,  many  teachers  of  philosophy  with  their  scholars, 
though  living  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries;  some  are  seen  imparting 
instruction  to  an  admiring  audience,  others  demonstrating  problems  to  surrounding  pupils, 
some  thoughtful,  others  communicative ;  each  individual  following  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 

Plato,  and  Aristotle  his  disciple,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  are  holding  a 
disputation.  Plato,  the  representative  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  points  upwards  with 
uplifted  arm;  Aristotle  stretches  his  outspread  hand  toward  the  earth,  as  the  source  of  his 
Practical  Philosophy.  At  each  side,  stretching  deeper  into  the  picture,  a  double  row  of 
attentive  hearers  is  seen.  Near  this  group,  upon  the  left,  Socrates,  counting  on  his  fingers, 
explains  Ms  principles  and  their  conclusions  to  the  young  warrior  Alcibiades,  who  is 
recognized  by  the  beauty  of  his  countenance  and  by  his  costume.  On  the  opposite  side, 
are  placed  several  persons  engaged  in  different  ways,  in  conversation  and  study.  In  the 
foreground,  on  both  sides,  the  sciences  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  with  their  subordinate 
studies,  occupy  separate  groups.  On  the  left,  as  the  head  of  Arithmetic,  we  observe 
Pythagoras  seated  and  writing  on  his  knee;  a  young  man  holds  up  to  him  a  tablet,  on  which 
are  drawn  the  harmonic  chords  discovered  by  that  philosopher,  and  around  are  his  disciples 
Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  and  Archytas.  On  the  right,  Archimedes,  bending  down,  constructs 
a  geometrical  figure  on.  a  tablet  lying  on  the  ground.  Several  scholars  watch  his  progress; 
the  different  degrees  of  their  intelligence  being  most  strikingly  depicted.  To  Archimedes, 
Eaffaelle  has  given  the  features  of  his  patron  and  preceptor  in  architecture  and  geometry, 
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Bramante,  the  celebrated  architect.  Next  them  are  seen,  as  representing  Astronomy  and 
Geography,  Zoroaster,  the  king  of  Bactria,  his  head  adorned  with  a  radial  crown,  and 
holding  a  celestial  globe,  and  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  holding  a  terrestrial  globe.  Near 
to  Zoroaster  are  two  figures  entering  the  hall,  representing  Kaffaelle  and  Peruguino  his 
master  in  painting.  Alone,  and  seated  on  the  steps,  Diogenes,  the  chief  of  the  cynic 
philosophers,  in  a  state  approaching  to  nudity,  meditates  on  a  tablet  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  A  youth,  directed  by  an  old  man,  turns  from  him  to  the  teachers  of  a  higher 
philosophy.  t 

"The  general  arrangement  of  this  painting  is  most  masterly.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
the  group  of  their  scholars,  are  placed  together  in  dignified  regularity,  without  any  appearance 
of  stiffness  or  constraint;  on  each  side  and  around  them  greater  freedom  prevails,  with  the 
utmost  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  which  compose  the  groups ;  while  again  the 
leading  masses  are  still  balanced  most  satisfactorily.  The  style  is  grand  and  free;  a 
picturesque  unity  of  effect  seems  to  have  been  the  artist's  aim  throughout,  and  this  aim 
he  lias  attained  most  perfectly.  The  taste  of  design,  both  in  the  nude  and  in  drapery,  is 
excellent,  and  is  everywhere  guided  by  the  purest  sentiment  of  beauty ;  the  group  of  youths, 
in  particular,  collected  round  Archimedes,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  natural  of 
Raffaelle's  creations." — Kugler. 
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FOR  a  number  of  years  past  a  great  revolution  has  manifestly  been  going  on  in  the  English 
language.  Many  words  and  terms  formerly  current  have  now  passed  into  oblivion  ;  many  others 
have  acquired  new  meanings,  while  the  old  ones  have  become  obsolete,  and  in  a  greater  variety 
of  instances,  new  significations  have  been  added,  while  the  old  ones  are  still  retained;  and 
thousands  of  words  and  terms  have  been  introduced  into  our  language  which  were  altogether 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Johnson,  or  even  at  a  considerably  later  period.  In  ordinary  literary 
and  non-scientific  works  also,  many  words  and  terms  are  introduced  which  were  formerly  only 
to  be  met  with  in  works  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  found  their 
way  into  any  of  our  common  English  dictionaries.  The  reader  must  therefore  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many  of  these  terms,  unless  he  be  possessed  of  a  library  of 
dictionaries  of  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  even  with  that  advantage, 
he  will  be  often  at  fault,  as  -many  such  terms  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any  dictionary 
whatever. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result,  but  more  especially  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  in  modern  times  been  made  in  numerous  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts,  the  extensive  applications  of  science  to  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  the  popularization  of  knowledge,  and  its  diffusion  among  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  appears  obvious  that  an  English  dictionary  of  a  compre- 
hensive character — embracing  all  authorized  English  words  both  old  and  new,  with  their 
etymologies  and  various  significations,  and  also  the  principal  terms  employed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and  serving  as  a  book  of  easy  and  ready  reference  to  all  classes  of  English  readers, 
must  prove  of  the  liighest  utility,  and  must  tend  powerfully  to  facilitate  the  progress  and  diffusion 
of  general  knowledge.  To  supply  this  desideratum  is  the  great  object  of  the  IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY. 

The  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  in  use  at  present,  are  Johnson's,  first 
published  in  1755 ;  Bichardson's,  commenced  in  1826  ;  and  that  of  "Webster,  of  America,  first 
published  in  this  country  in  1832. 

Johnson's  dictionary,  although  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  ability, 
labour,  and  research  of  its  celebrated  author,  is  nevertheless  in  some  respects  a  very  defective 
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work.  The  etymological  part  is  meagre  and  imperfect,  being  copied  chiefly  from  Skinner  and 
Junius ;  a  great  number  of  well  authenticated  English  words  are  wanting,  and  although  this 
defect  has  been  in  part  supplied  by  Mason  and  Todd,  the  list  is  still  imperfect  even  in  common 
words,  and  still  more  defective  from  not  including  terms  of  science.  Johnson's  definitions  are 
constructed  often  without  sufficient  consideration,  and  without  any  systematic  plan ;  and  he 
frequently  errs  in  tracing  the  successive  significations  of  a  word.  Many  of  Johnson's  defini- 
tions, moreover,  though  they  may  have  been  accurate  in  his  day,  have  now  become  erroneous  or 
defective  from  the  changes,  already  referred  to,  that  have  taken  place  in  our  language. 

Richardson's  dictionary,  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  may  be  considered  a  critical  rather  than 
a  practical  dictionary,  and  one  better  adapted  for  the  philological  student  than  the  general 
English  reader.  Instead  of  arranging  the  words  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  explaining  each 
separately  in  its  proper  place  as  in  common  dictionaries,  Richardson  groups  the  derivatives  under 
their  primitives,  and  explains  each  group,  or  rather  the  primitive  word  in  each  group,  by  a  short 
running  commentary.  Thus  the  verb  to  move,  and  eighteen  derivatives,  as  movable,  movement, 
motion,  motive,  &c.,  are  classed  and  braced  together,  and  an  explanation  given  of  the  verb,  while 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  derivatives,  with  exception  of  the  word  motive. 
No  one  can  consult  Richardson's  dictionary  to  any  extent  without  perceiving  the  inconvenience 
of  this  arrangement.  Indeed,  for  all  general  purposes  it  is  to  the  ordinary  reader  little  better 
than  a  sealed  book.  In  the  selection  of  words  admitted  as  English,  Richardson's  dictionary  is 
more  limited  than  Johnson's  as  enlarged  by  Todd,  and  scientific  and  forensic  terms  are  inten- 
tionally excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  multitude  of  obsolete  words  and  antiquated 
derivatives,  many  of  which  are  of  very  questionable  utility. 

Webster's  dictionary,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  is  acknowledged  both  in 
this  country  and  in  America  to  be  not  only  superior  to  either  of  the  two  former,  but  to  every 
other  dictionary  hitherto  published.  It  is  more  copious  in  its  vocabulary,  more  correct  in  its 
definitions,  more  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  and  in  the  etymological  department  it  stands 
unrivalled.  The  last  edition  of  Todd's  Johnson  contains  fifty-eight  thousand  words; — Webster 
increased  the  number  to  seventy  thousand.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  chief  value  of  a 
dictionary  consists  in  its  definitions; — that  is,  in  its  giving  a  clear,  accurate,  and  complete 
description  of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  belong,  by  established  usage,  to  the  words 
of  a  language.  In  this  department  of  lexicography  Johnson  achieved  a  great  deal,  and  greatly 
lightened  the  labours  of  his  successors;  but  still  he  left  much  to  be  accomplished.  Webster  has 
improved  such  of  Johnson's  definitions  as  were  defective,  corrected  such  as  were  erroneous, 
and  added  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  new  definitions,  which  are  distinguished  by  clearness, 
terseness,  and  completeness.  In  numerous  instances  also,  he  has  pointed  out  the  distinctions 
between  words  apparently  synonymous,  so  that,  to  a  great  extent,  his  dictionary  supplies 
the  place  of  a  book  of  synonymes.  Webster  spent  thirty  years  of  labour  upon  his  dic- 
tionary; of  these  no  fewer  than  ten  were  devoted  to  the  etymological  department  alone, 
which  for  accuracy  and  completeness  is  unequalled.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  English  words, 
he  cites  from  more  than  twenty  different  languages  which  he  studied  attentively.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  has  adduced  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  European  languages  in 
the  illustration  of  the  English,  and  by  this  means  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin  and 
primary  signification  of  many  words,  and  on  the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other 
languages. 
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Another  important  feature  of  Webster's  dictionary  is  the  introduction  of  the  terms  of  science 
and  art.  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from  Todd's  Johnson,  iii  which  thousands  of  such 
words  are  either  not  inserted,  or  are  explained  imperfectly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Webster's  dictionary  over  all 
others  hitherto  published,  it  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  a  dictionary  ought  to  be, 
in  order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  Webster  has  done  much,  but  he  has  not 
done  enough.  He  has  omitted  many  English  words  and  significations  in  frequent  and  well- 
authorized  use ;  his  list  of  scientific  .and  technical  terms  is  not  suiHciently  copious,  and  in  defining 
or  explaining  those  he  has  selected,  he  has  not  always  consulted  the  best  and  most  accurate  autho- 
rities. Some  of  his  definitions  likewise  have  become  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  progress  and  the 
improvements  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  since  the  time  he  wrote.  There  are  some  other 
faults  of  a  minor  description  to  be  found  in  Webster,  such  as  wrong  accentuations,  unwarranted 
alterations  in  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  and  instances  of  false  orthoepy. 

In  adopting  Webster's  dictionary  as  the  basis  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,  the  great  object 
of  the  Editor  in  preparing  the  latter  has  been  to  correct  what  was  wrong  and  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  Webster,  in  order  to  adapt  the  new  work  to  the  present  state  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  Accordingly,  every  page  of  Webster  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  examination, 
numerous  alterations  and  emendations  have  been  made,  a  vast  number  of  articles  have  been 
rewritten,  very  many  of  Webster's  explanations  of  important  terms  have  been  enlarged,  and  many 
new  and  more  correct  definitions  of  others  given;  new  senses  have  been  added  to  old  words, 
where  they  were  found  wanting,  and  a  multitude  of  new  words  and  terms  have  been  introduced 
especially  in  the  scientific  and  technological  departments;  so  that  to  Webster's  addition  of  12,000 
words  to  Todd's  Johnson,  a  further  addition  has  been  made  of  at  least  15,000  words  and  terms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  aims  at  containing  all  purely  English  words, 
and  all  words  not  English  in  ordinary  use,  together  with  the  principal  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  works  not  purely  scientific.  More  particularly  this 
Dictionary  lias  for  its  object : — 

1.  To  comprehend  all  the  words  contained  in  Johnson's  dictionary,  with  the  additions  of  Todd 
and  Webster,  and  words  selected  from  the  other  standard  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  together 
with  many  thousand  words  and  terms  in  modern  use,  not  included  in  any  former  English 
dictionary. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  etymologies  of  English  words,  deduced  from  an  examination  and  comparison 
of  words  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  To  render  the  pronunciation  of  words  easy  and  obvious,  by  accentuation,  by  marking  the 
sounds  of  the  accented  vowels  when  necessary,  by  writing  the  word  a  second  time  in  different 
letters  when  the  pronunciation  is  attended  with  any  difficulty,  or  by  general  rules. 

4.  To  give  accurate  and  discriminating  definitions  of  the  words,  illustrated  by  examples  of 
their  use,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  or  by  familiar  phrases  of  undoubted  authority. 

5.  To  give  explanations  of  Scripture  terms  and  phrases,  and  when  necessary,  to  cite  passages 
from  our  common  version,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  scriptural  or  theological  sense,  but  even  the 
ordinary  significations  of  the  words. 
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6.  To  give  accurate  definitions  and  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific  terms,  including 
those  of  recent  origin,  in 


Agriculture, 

Algebra, 

Anatomy, 

Archaeology, 

Architecture, 

Arithmetic, 

Arts, 

Astronomy, 

Botany, 

Chemistry, 

Commerce, 

Conchology, 

Divinity, 

Drawing, 


Dynamics, 

Electricity, 

Engineering, 

Entomology, 

Ethics, 

Fortification, 

Galvanism, 

Gardening, 

Geography, 

Geology, 

Geometry, 

Grammar, 

Gunnery, 

Heraldry, 


Husbandry, 
Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, 
Ichthyology, 
Law  (English  and 

Scotch), 
Logic, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, 
Mathematics, 
.  Mechanics, 
Medicine, 
Metaphysics, 
Meteorology, 


Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, 
Mining, 
Music, 

Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy, 
Naval  Architecture, 
Navigation, 
'  Numismatics, 
Optics, 
Ornithology, 
Painting, 
Perspective, 
Pharmacy, 


Phrenology, 

Pneumatics, 

Poetry, 

Political  Economy, 

Politics, 

Religion, 

Rhetoric, 

Sculpture, 

Statics, 

Statuary, 

Surgery, 

Surveying, 

Trigonometry, 

Zoology,  &c.  &c.  Src. 


7.  To  distinguish  words  that  are  obsolete,  obsolescent,  unusual,  partially  authorized,  collo- 
quial, local,  low,  or  vulgar ;  care  being  taken  to  retain  those  words  which,  though  now  obsolete, 
occur  in  our  old  English  authors  of  celebrity. 

8.  To  introduce  such  foreign  words  and  terms  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  English  authors, 
together  with  some  of  the  more  expressive  words  of  the  Scottish  language. 

9.  By  the  assistance  of  DIAGRAMS  and  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD  to  furnish  clearer  ideas  of  various 
subjects  and  objects,  and  of  the  signification  of  various  terms,  than  could  be  conveyed  by  mere 
verbal  description.  For  this  reason  numerous  terms  in  Architecture,  Antiquities,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Heraldry,  Mechanics,  &c.,  frequently  only  to  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  a  figure,  have  been 
elucidated  and  rendered  clear  by  engravings.     Besides  illustrations  of  terms,  there  have  been 
introduced  representations  of  the  principal  plants  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  in  medi- 
cine, of  animals  interesting  from  their  habits  or  from  their  value  to  man,  copies  of  many 
Mythological  figures  from  celebrated  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  a  variety  of  other  illustrations 
tending  to  please,  while  they  also  instruct. 

Although  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  does  not  profess  to  contain  all  the  terms  of  every  art  and 
science,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  principal  and  most  important,  and  those  which  are 
most  generally  used,  and  certainly  many  more  than  the  general  and  non-scientific  reader  is  likely 
to  meet  with.  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  give  explanations,  as  clear,  accurate,  and  full  as 
possible  of  terms  connected  with  those  sciences  and  branches  of  science  which  are  most  important 
in  their  practical  applications ;  such  as  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
and  Mineralogy.  Of  such  terms,  the  number  admitted  is  very  great,  and  also  of  those  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  Machinery,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Geology, 
Navigation,  and  Astronomy.  In  Botany,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  admit  all  the  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  only  those  have  been  selected  which  are  most  remarkable,  or  which  are  most 
important  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
Zoological  terms. 

Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  to  render  this  dictionary  complete  in  all 
its  departments,  and  worthy  of  public  approbation.  Upwards  of  ten  years  of  unremitting  toil 
and  research  have  been  spent  by  the  Editor  in  preparing  the  work.  The  scientific  terms  have  been 
revised  by  individuals  of  high  standing  in  various  departments  of  science  and  art,  who,  besides 
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securing  the  accuracy  of  the  definitions-  of  the  terms  included  by  the  Editor,  have  also  supplied  a 
variety  of  additional  terms,  many  of  them  of  recent  origin.  The  other  additional  words  and 
terms  have  been  carefully  selected  and  prepared  by  reference  to  the  best  and  most  authentic 
sources. 

In  selecting  the  illustrative  figures,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  perfect  accuracy; 
a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  when  the  number  and  variety  of  sources  consulted  are  taken  into 
account,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  different  authorities,  especially  writers  on  the  natural 
sciences,  often  describe  the  same  object  under  different  names.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  error  in  popular  works,  or  of  perplexing  difficulty  to  students,  than  this  inconstancy  of 
scientific  nomenclature. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  be  found  to  contain,  along  with  the  etymologies  and  the 
definitions  of  words  and  terms,  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information  connected 
with  literature,  art,  and  science.  A  simple  inspection  of  its  pages  will  show,  that,  wherever  it 
may  be  opened,  it  presents  something  to  interest  and  instruct — some  useful  fact  stated  in  concise 
terms — some  important  maxim  or  sentiment  in  religion,  morality,  law,  or  civil  policy ;  so  that 
the  charge  usually  preferred  against  English  dictionaries,  namely,  that  they  furnish  but  dry  sort 
of  reading,  will  not  apply  to  this  dictionary. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed,  the  Editor  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
present  work  is  perfect,  or  even  free  from  various  errors  and  defects;  but  he  indulges  a  hope 
that  those  of  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  will  not  be  found  more  in  number  or  greater  in 
magnitude,  than  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  an  undertaking  the  execution  of  which  is  so 
difficult  and  laborious.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  lexicographer,  expended  in  exhibiting  the 
whole  circle  of  ideas  embodied  in  the  language  of  a  highly  civilized  people,  are  only  an 
approximation  towards  the  great  end  in  view.  As  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  this  end, 
the  Editor  trusts  tlu's  work  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  who  consult  a  dictionary  with  no 
other  view  than  hastily  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  moment ;  that  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  more  advanced  scholar ;  and  that  it  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of  all  classes 
of  English  readers. 


ABEBDEEX,  December,  1S49. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


THE  picture  from  which  our  Frontispiece  has  been  engraved,  was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  when 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  for  Pope  Julius  II.  about  the  year  1509.  It  is  in  fresco,  and  painted 
on  the  wall  of  one  of  a  superb  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  called  I/a  camera  della 
Segnatura.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  26  feet  6£  inches  in  length,  by  15  feet  11  inches  in 
height.  Originally  named  "PHILOSOPHY,"  but  now  better  known  by  the  very  inappropriate 
name,  "THE  SCHOOL  OP  ATHENS,"  this  painting  emblematizes  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in 
a  representation  of  the  learned  men  of  ancient  times.  Eaffaelle  has  here  assembled  in  a  large 
atrium,  in  the  noble  style  of  Bramante,  many  teachers  of  philosophy  with  their  scholars, 
though  living  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries ;  some  are  seen  imparting 
instruction  to  an  admiring  audience,  others  demonstrating  problems  to  surrounding  pupils, 
some  thoughtful,  others  communicative ;  each  individual  following  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 

Plato,  and  Aristotle  his  disciple,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  are  holding  a 
disputation.  Plato,  the  representative  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  points  upwards  with 
uplifted  arm;  Aristotle  stretches  his  outspread  hand  toward  the  earth,  as  the  source  of  his 
Practical  Philosophy.  At  each  side,  stretching  deeper  into  the  picture,  a  double  row  of 
attentive  hearers  is  seen.  Near  this  group,  upon  the  left,  Socrates,  counting  on  his  fingers, 
explains  his  principles  and  their  conclusions  to  the  young  warrior  Alcibiades,  who  is 
recognized  by  the  beauty  of  his  countenance  and  by  his  costume.  On  the  opposite  side, 
are  placed  several  persons  engaged  in  different  ways,  in  conversation  and  study.  In  the 
foreground,  on  both  sides,  the  sciences  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  with  their  subordinate 
studies,  occupy  separate  groups.  On  the  left,  as  the  head  of  Arithmetic,  we  observe 
Pythagoras  seated  and  writing  on  his  knee ;  a  young  man  holds  up  to  him  a  tablet,  on  which 
are  drawn  the  harmonic  chords  discovered  by  that  philosopher,  and  around  are  his  disciples 
Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  and  Archytas.  On  the  right,  Archimedes,  bending  down,  construe)  s 
a  geometrical  figure  on  a  tablet  lying  on  the  ground.  Several  scholars  watch  his  progress ; 
the  different  degrees  of  their  intelligence  being  most  strikingly  depicted.  To  Archimedes, 
Eaffaelle  has  given  the  features  of  his  patron  and  preceptor  in  architecture  and  geometry, 
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Bramante,  the  celebrated  architect.  Next  them  are  seen,  as  representing  Astronomy  and 
Geography,  Zoroaster,  the  king  of  Bactria,  his  head  adorned  with  a  radial  crown,  and 
holding  a  celestial  globe,  and  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  holding  a  terrestrial  globe.  Near 
to  Zoroaster  are  two  figures  entering  the  hall,  representing  Baffaelle  and  Peruguino  his 
master  in  painting.  Alone,  and  seated  on  the  steps,  Diogenes,  the  chief  of  the  cynic 
philosophers,  in  a  state  approaching  to  nudity,  meditates  on  a  tablet  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  A  youth,  directed  by  au  old  man,  turns  from  him  to  the  teachers  of  a  higher 
philosophy. 

"The  general  arrangement  of  this  painting  is  most  masterly.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
the  group  of  their  scholars,  are  placed  together  in  dignified  regularity,  without  any  appearance 
of  stiffness  or  constraint;  on  each  side  and  around  them  greater  freedom  prevails,  with  the 
utmost  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  which  compose  the  groups;  while  again  the 
leading  masses  are  still  balanced  most  satisfactorily.  The  style  is  grand  and  free;  a 
picturesque  unity  of  effect  seems  to  have  been  the  artist's  aim  throughout,  and  this  aim 
he  has  attained  most  perfectly.  The  taste  of  design,  both  in  the  nude  and  in  drapery,  is 
excellent,  and  is  everywhere  guided  by  the  purest  sentiment  of  beauty;  the  group  of  youths, 
m  particular,  collected  round  Archimedes,  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  natural  of 
Raffaelle's  creations." — Kugler. 


POINTED  LETTERS  OR  MARKS  OF  PRONUNCIATION, 

ABBEEVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 

POINTED  LETTERS,  AND  HOW  SOUNDED. 

A,  a,  as  in  fate.                          E,  e,  first  a,  as  in  prey. 

O,  6,  long,  as  in  note.                €11,  as  k. 

A,  a,  broad,  as  in  fall.               I,  I,  long,  as  in  pine. 

0,  o,  like  oo,  as  in  move.           Oil,  as  sh. 

A,  a,  as  in  what.                        1,  i,  e  long,  as  in  fatigue. 

0,  long,  as  in  tune.                      G,  as.?'. 

A,  a,  Italian,  as  in  father.          I,  I,  short  u,  as  in  bird. 

U,  as  in  pull.                             TH,  vocal,  as  in  that. 

E,  e,  as  in  mete,  meet.                 0,  5,  short  u,  as  in  dove. 

€,  as  ft. 

N.B.  —  In  this  DICTIONARY,  the  letter  e  simply  is  frequently  substituted,  both  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  for 

the  diphthong  a?,  as  predial  for  pradiul. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

a.                Etands  for  adjective. 

alge.            stands  for  algebra. 

adv.                "      "   adverb. 

anat.               "      "   anatomy. 

con.                  "       "    connective,  or  conjunction. 

arch.               "      "    architecture. 

eiclum.            "       "    exclamation,  or  interjection. 

arith.              "      "   arithmetic. 

n.                     "       "    name,  or  noun. 

astr.               "      "    astronomy. 

•(•                      "       "    obsolete,  or  not  used. 

astro!.              "       "    astrology. 

pp.                  "      "    participle  passive,  and  perfect. 

bot.                  "       "    botany. 

ppr.                "      "   participle  of  the  present  tense. 

chem.               "       "    chemistry. 

prep.               "      "   preposition. 

collog.             "       "    colloquial. 

fret.               "      "   preterite. 

com.               "       "    commerce. 

pron.                "       "   pronoun. 

eccles.              "      "    ecclesiastical. 

ring.                "       "    singular. 

entom.              "       "    entomology. 

e.  «'.                  "       "    verb  intransitive. 

etym.                "       "    etymology. 

v.  t.                 "       "   verb  transitive. 

fort.                "      "    fortification. 

geol.                 "       "    geology. 

„    AT.                 "      "    Arabic. 

geom.               "       "    geometry. 

Arm.                "       "    Armoric. 

gram.               "       "    grammar. 

C/i.                   "       "    Chaldee. 

her.                 "      "   heraldry. 

Corn.              "       "    Cornish. 

ten.                 "      "   ichthyology. 

Dan.               "      "   Danish. 

Ian.                 "       "    language. 

D.                  "      "   Dutch,  or  Belgic. 

mar.               "      "    marine. 

Eng.               "      "    English,  or  England. 

math.               "       "    mathematics. 

Eth.                "       "    Ethiopic. 

mech.               "       "    mechanics. 

FT.                 "      "   French. 

med.                 "       "    medicine. 

O.  or  Ger.      "      "    German. 

me/a.                "       "    metaphysics. 

Gr.                 "       "    Greek. 

milit.                "       "    military. 

Goth.               "       "    Gothic. 

rain,  or  mineral.      "    mineralogy. 

Heb.                "       "    Hebrew. 

mui.                 "       "    music. 

Ice.                  "       "    Icelandic. 

myth.               "       "    mythology. 

Ir.                  "      "    Irish  and  Gaelic. 

not.  hist.          "       "    natural  history. 

It.                    "       "    Italian. 

not.  order.       "       "    natural  order. 

Lat.mL.      "      "    Latin. 

obi.  or  obsol.  "       "    obsolete. 

Norm.             "       "    Norman. 

patho.             "      "    pathology. 

Per.                "       "    Persic,  or  Persian. 

persp.              "       "    perspective. 

Port.               "       "   Portuguese. 

phar.               "       "    pharmacy. 

Russ.               "       "    Russian. 

phys.               "       "    physiology. 

Sam.                "       "    Samaritan. 

qu.                   "       "    query. 

Son*.               "       "    Sanscrit. 

rhet.                 "       "    rhetoric. 

Sax.               "       "    Saxon,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

tcrip.               "       "    scripture. 

Sp.                   "       "    Spanish. 

tcvlp.              "      "    sculpture. 

Sv>.                  "       "    Swedish. 

tur.                  "       "    surgery. 

Kv.                "      "   Syriac. 

(lieol.                "       "    theology. 

IF.                  "      "   Welsh. 

tool.                "       "    zoology. 

/.inn.,  Linnffius  or  Linnaian.—  Lit.  us.,  Little  used.—  Not  mu.  VI.,  Not  much  used. 
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DEFINITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

LANGUAGE  or  Speech  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds 
or  voices,  rendered  significant  by  usage,  for  the  expression  aud 
communication  of  thoughts. 

According  to  this  definition,  language  belongs  exclusively  to 
intellectual  and  intelligent  beings,  and,  among  terrestrial 
beings,  to  man  only ;  for  no  animal  on  earth,  except  man,  can 
pronounce  words.  The  word  language  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  and  applied  to  the  sounds  by  which 
irrational  animals  express  their  feelings  or  affections;  is  to  the 
neighing  of  the  horse,  the  lowing  of  the  ox,  the  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  to  the  cackling  and  chirping  of  fowls  ;  for  the  sounds 
uttered  by  these  animals  are  perfectly  understood  by  the 
respective  species.  So  also  language  is  figuratively  applied  to 
the  signs  by  which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  manifest  their  ideas; 
for  these  are  instruments  of  communicating  thoughts. 

But  language  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  men,  or  rational  beings,  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  is  the  subject  now  to  be 
considered. 

Written  language  is  the  representation  of  significant  sounds 
by  letters,  or  characters,  single  or  combined  in  words,  arranged 
in  due  order,  according  to  usage. 

ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  God,  when  he  had  created 
man,  "  Blessed  them ;  and  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  God  afterward  planted 
a  garden,  and  placed  in  it  the  man  he  had  made,  with  a  com- 
mand to  keep  it,  and  to  dress  it ;  and  he  gave  him  a  rule  of 
moral  conduct,  in  permitting  him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  every  tree 
in  the  garden,  except  one,  the  eating  of  which  was  prohibited. 
We  further  read,  that  God  brought  to  Adam  the  fowls  and 
beasts  he  had  made,  and  that  Adam  gave  them  names;  and 
that  when  his  female  companion  was  made,  he  gave  her  a 
name.  After  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  stated  that 
God  addressed  Adam  and  Eve,  reproving  them  for  their  dis- 
obedience, aud  pronouncing  the  penalties  which  they  had 
incurred.  In  the  account  of  these  transactions,  it  is  further 
related  that  Adam  and  Eve  both  replied  to  their  Maker,  and 
excused  their  disobedience. 

If  we  admit  what  is  the  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
this  narrative,  that  vocal  sounds  or  words  were  used  in  these 
communications  between  God  and  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race,  it  results  that  Adam  was  not  only  endowed  with  intellect 
for  understanding  his  Maker,  or  the  signification  of  words,  but 
was  furnished  both  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  speech 
itself,  or  the  knowledge  and  use  of  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and 
this  before  the  formation  of  the  woman.  Hence,  we  may  infer 
that  language  was  bestowed  on  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  his  other  faculties  and  knowledge,  by  supernatural  power ; 
or,  in  other  words,  was  of  divine  origin :  for  supposing  Adam 
to  have  had  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  any  adult  individual 
af  the  species  who  has  since  lived,  we  cannot  admit  as  probable, 
or  even  possible,  that  he  should  have  invented  and  constructed 
even  a  barren  language,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  without 
supernatural  aid.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether, 
without  such  aid,  men  would  ever  have  learned  the  use  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  so  far  as  to  form  a  language.  At  any  rate, 
the  invention  of  words  and  the  construction  of  a  language 


must  have  been  by  a  slow  process,  and  must  have  required  a 
much  longer  time  than  that  which  passed  between  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  language, 
as  well  as  the  faculty  of  speech,  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  the  language  of  our  first 
parents  in  paradise  to  have  been  copious,  like  most  modern 
languages;  or  the  identical  language  they  used,  to  be  now  in  J 
existence.  Many  of  the  primitive  radical  words  may  and  pro- 
bably do  exist  in  various  languages:  but  observation  teaches 
that  languages  must  improve  and  undergo  great  changes  as 
knowledge  increases,  and  be  subject  to  continual  alterations, 
from  other  causes  incident  to  men  in  society. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  LANGUAGES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  NATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  GANGES 
AND  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  Noah,  who,  with  his 
family,  was  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  Deluge,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-peopling  the  earth,  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth.  This  fact,  a  little  obscured  by  tradition,  was 
retained  by  our  rude  German  ancestors,  to  the  age  of  Tacitus.* 

Japheth  was  the  eldest  son;  but  Shem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  is  named  first  in 
order. 

The  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham  peopled  all  the  great 
plain  situated  north  and  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between 
that  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Arabic 
Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  with  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa ;  comprehending  Assyria,  Babylonia  or  Chaldca, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  The  principal 
languages  or  dialects  used  by  these  descendants,  are  known  to 
us  under  the  names  of  Chaldee,  or  Chaldaic,  which  is  called 
also  Aramean,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan, 
and  Coptic.  Of  these,  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  are  no  longer 
living  languages,  but  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  books : 
the  Samaritan  is  probably  extinct  or  lost  in  the  modern 
languages  of  the  country,  but  the  language  survives  in  a  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Coptic  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  and 
little  of  it  remains ;  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  are  yet 
living  languages,  but  they  have  suffered  and  are  continually 
suffering  alterations,  from  which  no  living  language  is  exempt. 

These  languages,  except  the  Coptic,  being  used  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  we  call  Shemitic,  or  Assyrian,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Japhetic.  As  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
peopled  Asia  Minor,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  about  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian,  and  all  Europe,  their  languages  have,  in 
the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  their  dispersion,  become 
very  numerous. 

All  languages  having  sprung  from  one  source,  the  original 
words  from  which  they  have  been  formed  must  have  been  of 
equal  antiquity.  That  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  in 
Europe  are,  in  this  sense,  a?  old  as  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew, 
is  a  fact  not  only  warranted  by  history  and  the  common  origin 

*  Celebrant,  canninibus  antiquis,  Tuistonem  deum  terra  editum,  et 
tiliiim  Mannum,  originem  gentis  conditoresque.  Manno  tres  filios  as- 
signant. — Le  Mor.  Germ.  2. 

"  In  ancient  songs  they  celebrate  Tuisto,  a  god  sprung  from  the  earth, 
and  hia  son  Mannus  (Man,)  the  origin  and  founders  of  their  nation.  To 
Mannug  they  assign  three  sons" 

Noah  is  here  called  Man. 
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of  Japheth  and  Shem,  but  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  identity 
of  many  words  yet  existing  in  both  stocks.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  lan- 
guages ;  for  even  when  the  radical  words  are  unquestionably  ; 
the  same,  the  modifications,  or  inflections  and  combinations 
which  form  the  compounds,  are,  for  the  most  part,  different. 

As  it  has  been  made  a  question  which  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  the  most  ancient,  and  much  has  been  written  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  Hebrew,  we  will  state  briefly  our  opinion  on 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  questions  in  the 
history  of  nations.  We  have  for  our  certain  guides,  in  deter- 
mining this  question — 1st,  The  historical  narrative  of  facts  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis;  and  2d,  The  known  and  uniform 
progress  of  languages,  within  the  period  of  authentic  profane 
history. 

1.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that  before  the  dispersion,  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  or  the  same 
speech ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  journeyed  from  the 
east,  and  settled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  in  Chaldea.     The 
language  used  at  that  time,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  plain, 
must  then  have  been  the  oldest  or  the  primitive  language  of 
man.     This  must  have  been  the  original  Chaldee. 

2.  The  Scripture  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
impious  attempts  of  the  people  to  build  a  city,  and  a  tower 
whose  top  might  reach  to  heaven,  with  a  view  to  make  them- 
selves a  name  and  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  interposed  and 
confounded  their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  understand 
each   other;    in   consequence  of  which  they  were  dispersed 
"  from  theuce  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  If  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel  originated  the 
differences  which  gave  rise  to  the  various  languages  of  the 
families  which  separated  at  the  dispersion,  then  those  several 
languages  are  all  of  equal  antiquity.     Of  these  the  Hebrew,  as 
a  distinct  language,  was  not  one ;  for  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
of  posterior  origin. 

4.  All  the  words  of  the  several  great  races  of  men,  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  vernacular  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, and  unequivocally  the  same,  are  of  equal  antiquity,  as 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  the  common  Chaldee  stock 
which  existed  before  the  dispersion.     The  words  common  to 
the  Syrians  and  Hebrews  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Hebrew;   for  the  Hebrews  originated  from  Hcber  and 
Abram,  several  centuries  after  Syria  and  Egypt  were  populous 
countries.      This  fact  is  attested  by  the  Scripture   history, 
which  declares  that  when  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  and 
came  into  Canaan  or  Palestine,  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  laud ;"  and  when  he  returned  from  Egypt,  "  the  Perizzite 
dwelt  in  the  land."     These  declarations,  and  the  history  of 
Abimelech,  and  of  the  war  of  four  kings  or  chieftains  with 
five ;  as  also  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  prove  Syria 
to  have  been  at  that  time  well  peopled.     The  language  of  the 
inhabitants,  then,  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  nation,  and 
long  anterior  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  distinct  dialect.     It  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world,  when  no  books 
existed,  nations,  living  remote  or  distinct,  never  borrowed  words 
from  each  other.     One  nation  living  in  the  midst  of  another,  as 
the  Hebrews  did  among  the  Egyptians,  may  adopt  a  single  word, 
or  a  few  words ;  but  a  family  of  words  thus  adopted,  is  an 
occurrence  rarely  or  never  known.     The  borrowing  of  words, 
in  modern  times,  is  almost  wholly  from  the  use  of  books. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  some  differences  of  language  were 
produced  by  the  confusion ;  but  neither  that  event  nor  any 
supernatural  event  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  differences  of 
dialect  or  of  languages  now  existing.     The  different  modern 
languages  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  stock,  all  originated  in 
the  natural  course  of  events :  and  the  differences  are  as  great 
between   them   as   they  are   between   the   languages  of  the 
Shemitic  stock. 

6.  Soon  after  two  races  of  men  of  a  common  stock  have 
separated   and   placed   themselves   in   distant   countries,   the 
language  of  each  begins  to  diverge  from  that  of  the  other,  by 
various  means. — 1.  One  tribe  or  nation  will  suffer  one  word  to 
become  obsolete  and  be  forgotten;  another,  will  suffer  the  loss 
of  another;  sometimes  a  whole  family  of  words  will  be  lost;  at 
other  times,  a  part  only;  at  other  times,  a  single  word  only  of 
a  numerous  family  will   be   retained  by  one   nation,  while 
another  nation  will  retain  the  whole.     2.  The  same  word  will 


be  differently  applied  by  two  distant  races  of  men,  and  the 
difference  will  be  so  great  as  to  obscure  the  original  affinity. 

3.  Words  will  be  compounded  by  two  nations  in  a  different 
manner,  the  same  radical  words  taking  a  different  prefix  or 
suffix,  in  different  languages.     Thus  wisdom  in  English  is  in 
German  weaheit,  [wise-head,  wisehoodj  from  tcae,  weu.     The 
English   mislead  is   in   Danish  forleder,   from   lead,    leder. 

4.  The  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words  will  often  be 
so  much  changed,  that  the  same  word  in  two  languages  cannot, 
without   difficulty,  be   recognized   as   identical.     No  person, 
without  a  considerable  attention  to  the  changes  which  letters 
have  suffered,  would  at  once  suspect  or  believe  the  English  lei 
and  the  French  laisser  to  be  the  same  word. 

7.  As  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  he  must  have  spoken 
the  Chaldee  language ;  and  probably,  at  that  time,  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and   Egyptian,  had   not  become  so  different,  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  for  him  to  converse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  and  Egypt.     But  the  language  of  Abram's 
descendants,  and  that  of  the  land  of  Shinar  or  the  Chaldee, 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  begun  to  diverge 
soon  after  the  separation ;  and  the  changes  in  each  language 
being  different,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  form 
somewhat  different  languages.     So  in  the  days  of  Hezckiah, 
the  Syriac   and  Hebrew  had  become,  in  a  degree,  distinct 
languages;  2  Kings  xviii.     In  which  of  these  languages  the 
greatest   number   of  alterations  were   produced,  we  do   not 
know ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Chaldee  dialect,  in  the 
use  of  dental  letters  instead  of  sibilants,  is  much  the  most 
general  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe.     Thus 
the  German  only  has  a  sibilant  in  wasser,  when  the  other 
Teutonic  languages  have  a  dental,  water.     We  think  also  that 
there  are  far  more  words  in  the  European  languages  which 
accord  with  the  Chaldee  or  Arabic,  than  there  are  words  which 
accord  with  the  Hebrew.     If  this  observation  is  well  founded, 
the  Hebrew  m'ist  have  suffered  the  loss  of  more  primitive 
words  than  the  other  languages  of  the  Shemitic  family.     This, 
however,  is  true,  that  all  of  them  have  lost  some  words,  and  in 
some  cases  the  Hebrew  retains  what  the  others  have  lost. 

8.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  by  many  centuries,  the  most 
ancient  writings  extant.    Hence  probably  the  strange  inference, 
that  the  Hebrew  is  the  oldest  language ;  as  if  the  inhabitants 
of  Chaldea  and  Syria  had  had  no  language  for  ages  before  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  was  born. 

9.  The  vernacular  words  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  which  are  evidently  the  same  words 
as   still   exist   in  the  Shemitic  languages,  are  of  the   same 
antiquity;  being  a  part  of  the  common  language  which  was 
used  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  before  the  dispersion. 

The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  the  northern  part  of 
Asia,  and  all  Europe ;  or  if  some  colonies  from  Egypt  planted 
themselves  in  Greece  at  an  early  period,  they  or  their  descend- 
ants must  have  been  merged  in  the  mass  of  Japhetic  popula- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  the  Greek  language  is  chiefly  formed 
on  the  same  radical  words  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. 

The  Japhetic  tribes  of  men,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  were  first  established  in  the  country 
now  called  Persia,  or,  by  the  natives  themselves,  Iran.  Of 
this  fact,  the  evidence  now  existing  is  decisive.  The  numerous 
words  found  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  and  the 
kindred  tongues,  which  are  still  used  in  Persia,  prove,  beyond 
all  question,  that  Persia  must  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
people  whose  descendants  introduced  into  Europe  the  languages 
from  which  the  modern  languages  are  derived.  The  fact  proves 
further,  that  a  great  body  of  the  original  Persians  remained  in  • 
their  own  country,  and  their  descendants  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  population  at  this  day. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men  dwelt  or  migrated  in 
families,  tribes,  or  clans.  The  family  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
in  Asia,  and  the  clans  of  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  exhibit  to  us 
the  manner  in  which  societies  and  nations  were  originally 
formed.  The  descendants  of  a  man  settled  around  him,  and 
formed  a  clan,  or  tribe,  of  which  the  government  was  patriar- 
chal. Such  families  often  migrated  in  a  body,  and  often  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  progenitor  might  be  distinctly 
traced  in  his  descendants  for  many  generations.  In  process  of 
time,  some  of  these  families  became  nations ;  more  generally, 
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by  means  of  wars  and  migrations,  different  tribes  became 
blended,  and  the  distinction  of  families  was  lost. 

In  rude  ages,  the  families  or  tribes  of  men  are  named  from 
some  characteristic  of  the  people  ;  or,  more  generally,  from 
the  place  of  their  residence.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Scythia  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe  they  called  KIXT.II,  Kelts, 
Celts,  a  word  signifying  woods  men.*  These  were  descendants 
from  the  same  ancestors  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  them- 
selves, hut  they  had  pushed  their  migrations  into  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Britain.  The  first  settlers  or  occupiers  of  these  countries 
were  driven  forward  by  successive  hordes,  until  they  were 
checked  by  the  ocean ;  there  they  made  their  stand,  and  there 
we  find  their  descendants  at  this  day.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers  or  first  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  where  they  are  found.  Among 
these  are  the  inhabitants  of  France,  south  of  the  Garonne,  and 
those  of  the  north  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Romans  Aquitani 
and  Cantabri,  in  more  modern  times  Gascoigns,  Basques,  and 
Cantabrians,  who  still  retain  their  native  language;  and  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  and  the  natives  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Ireland,  who  also  retain  their  primitive 
language.t 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
earliest  accounts  of  that  region,  were  the  Cimbri,  who  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of  Denmark,  now  called  Jutland,  and  tae  tribes 
which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  which  were 
established  in  Germany  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic. 
Whether  tribes  of  Celtic  origin  had  overspread  the  latter  coun- 
tries before  the  arrival  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  races,  and 
all  Europe  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Celts  even  to  the  borders 
of  Sarmatia,  has  been  a  question  much  disputed  by  historians 
and  antiquaries.  The  German  and  French  writers  generally 
contend  that  the  Celts  inhabited  all  the  north  of  Europe,  as 
far  at  least  as  Sarmatia ;  but  some  respectable  English  writers 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  Now  it  is  agreed  that  the  Welsh 
are  descendants  of  the  Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  Jutland ;  and 
their  language  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Celtic  languages 
which  still  exist ;  a  fact  that  countenances  the  opinion  of  the 
German  and  French  writers.  But  the  dispute  is  of  little 
moment :  the  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  being  all  of 
the  Japhetic  stock,  migrating  from  Asia  through  Asia  Minor 
at  different  times,  and  pursuing  different  courses  westward. 
The  first  tribes  probably  sought  the  warm  climates  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  established  themselves 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  Others  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube 
and  its  subsidiary  streams,  till  they  fell  npon  the  rivers  that 
conducted  them  to  the  Baltic.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Italy  were  probably  of  the  Celtic  race ;  but  if  they  were, 
it  is  very  evident  that  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  races 
invaded  those  countries  before  they  were  civilized,  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Pelasgi  may  have 


*  Welsh  cell,  a  cover  or  shelter,  a  Celt ;  celtiad,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
covert  or  wood ;  celu,  to  conceal,  Lat.  celo.  In  Gaelic  tho  word  is  emit 
or  cd.lt.  The  Celts  were  originally  a  tribe  or  nation  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Italy,  or  the  still  more  northern  territory. 

t  We  purposely  omit  all  consideration  of  the  different  families,  tribes 
or  nations  which  first  peopled  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece,  we  read  of 
the  rj«/«i  or  Fff-xti,  the  Hellenes,  the  Achreans,  the  Dorians,  the 
jEoliims,  the  Ionian*,  the  Pelasgi,  &c.  In  Italy,  of  the  Illyrians,  the 
Ldbumi,  tho  Siculi,  the  Yeneti  or  Heneti,  the  Iberi,  Ligures,  Sicani, 
Etmaci,  Insubres,  Sabuii,  Latini,  Samnites,  and  many  others.  But  as 
these  nations  or  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of  CELTS  to  the  Umbri, 
or  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  north,  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  Enrope, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  j  and  as  all  the  tribes,  under  whatever 
denomination  they  were  known,  were  branches  of  the  great  Japhetic 
stock,  we  shall  call  them  bv  that  general  name,  CELTS  ;  and  under  the 
general  name  of  Goths  or  Teutons,  shall  comprehend  the  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  country  north  of  the 
Baltic  or  Scandinavia. 

A  late  writer  seems  to  consider  the  Teutonic  races  as  the  only  ances- 
tors of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  But  from  Celtic  words  still  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  words  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic languages,  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  the  primitive  settlers  in 
Greece  and  Italy  belonged  to  the  Celtic  races.  Thus  the  Greek 
fa*Xfm>  Lat.  brachium,  the  arm,  is  forjned  on  the  Gaelic  braigh,  raigh, 
W.  braif ,  a  word  not  found  among  the  Teutonic  nations.  So  the  Welsh 
mociav,  to  mock,  it  found  in  the  Greek  «»«««,  and  French  moaner,  to 
mock,  and  Lr.  mogadh,  a  mocking ;  but  not  in  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic languages.  Many  similar  facts  prove  that  the  Celtic  races  were 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. 


been  among  the  number.  This  is  an  inference  which  we  draw 
from  the  affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  those 
of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  impressed 
their  Language  upon  all  the  continent  of  Europe  west  of  the 
Vistula,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Rhine,  or  rather  to  the 
Seine,  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julias  Cesar.  The 
same  races  invading  and  conquering  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
infused  a  portion  of  their  language  into  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
which  is  still  distinguishable. 

The  ancient  Sarmatia,  including  Poland  and  Russia,  was 
probably  peopled  originally  by  races  of  men  who  passed  into 
Europe  by  the  country  north  of  the  Euxinc.  Their  original 
residence  was  along  the  rivers  Kur  and  Araies,  or  on  the 
mountains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian.  The  name  of  the 
Rust  or  Russians  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  Jtaxolani  of  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy,  and  possibly  the  ancestors  of  this  race  may  have 
entered  Europe  by  Asia  Minor.  That  the  Teutonic  races, 
originally  from  Persia,  inhabited  Asia  Minor,  and  migrated 
westward  by  that  course,  is  evident  from  the  names  which  they 
impressed  on  mountains,  rivers  and  places.  Such  are  the 
Crat/iu  of  Pliny,  the  Welsh  and  English  crag  ;\  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  now  burg  or  bay  en ;  Thymtreck,  the  name  of  a 
small  stream,  near  the  site  of  Troy ;  a  word  in  which  we  re- 
cognize the  English  brook;  it  was  contracted  by  the  Greeks 
into  Thymbrius.^ 

It  is  admitted  by  all  gentlemen  acquainted  with  oriental 
literature,  that  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  langnage  of  India,  the 
parent  of  all  the  dialects  of  that  great  peninsula,  is  radically 
the  same  language  or  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  the  affinities  between  them  being  remarkably  clear  and 
decisive.  If  so,  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  are  all  of  one  family,  and 
must  have  all  migrated  from  one  country  after  the  separation 
of  the  nations  of  the  Shemitic  stock  from  those  of  the  Japhetic 
race. fl 

Whether  that  country  was  Persia,  or  Cashmir,  or  a  country 
further  east,  is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  One  important 
inference  results  from  this  fact, 'that  the  white  men  of  Europe 
and  the  black  or  tawny  men  of  India,  are  direct  descendants 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek  was  first  improved 
and  refined,  and  next  to  that  the  Latin.  The  affinity  between 
these  languages  and  those  of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  is 
very  striking,  and  demonstrates  their  common  origin.  It  i» 
probable,  however,  that  there  are  some  words  in  the  Greek 
derived  from  Africa,  if  Egyptian  colonies  were  established  in 
Greece,  as  historians  inform  us. 

The  modern  Italian,  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  Latin  words,  much  altered,  however,  both 
in  orthography  and  inflections.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
words  now  found  in  those  languages  are  of  Latin  origin ;  being 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  held  Gaul  in  subjection  five  or 
six  centuries,  and  Spain  much  longer;  or  being  borrowed  from 
Latin  authors,  since  the  revival  of  letters.  All  these  languages, 
however,  retain  many  words  of  Celtic  origin ;  the  primitive 
language  not  having  been  entirely  extirpated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  same  word  has  been  transmitted  through  both 
channels,  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin,  and  is  yet  retained.  Thus 
in  French  ceder,  and  in  Italian  cedere,  is  directly  from  the 
Latin  cedo;  while  the  French  congedier,  and  Italian  cmigedare, 
are  composed  of  the  same  word,  with  a  prefix,  derived  from  the 
Celtic,  and  retained  in  the  Welsh  gadaw,  to  quit,  to  leave,  [L. 
concerto."]  And  this  same  verb  probably  appears  also  in  quit, 
a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic  and  to  the  Celtic  languages. 
See  Conge  in  the  Dictionary. 

It  must  be  observed  further,  that  the  Spanish  language  con- 
tains some  words  of  African  origin,  introduced  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Spain,  or  afterward  by 
the  Moors,  who  for  several  centuries  were  masters  of  that 
country.  It  contains  also  some  words  of  Gothic  origin,  intro- 


%  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  5.  cap.  27.  Strabo,  lib.  7.  6,  informs  us  that  the 
Dalmatians  had  the  singular  practice  of  making  a  division  of  their  fields 
every  eighth  year.  Hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  deal,  and  math,  at 
wattn,  countrv. 

»  Clarke's  Travels. 

U  See  the  word  Chvk  in  the  Dictionary, 
iii 
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duced  by  the  Goths  who  conquered  that  country,  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  French  also  contains  some 
words  of  Teutonic  origin,  either  from  the  Belgic  tribes  who 
occupied  the  country  to  the  Seine  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  inva- 
sion, or  from  the  Franks  who  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  in  the  fifth  century,  or  from  the  Normans 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  that  kingdom 
in  the  tenth  century,  or  from  all  these  sources. 

The  German,  Dutch  or  Belgic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish  and 
Swedish  languages,  are  of  Teutonic  or  Gothic  origin.*  They 
are  all  closely  allied ;  a  great  part  of  the  words  in  them  all 
being  the  same  or  from  the  same  roots,  with  diiferent  prefixes 
or  affixes.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  difference  between  the 
Danish  and  Swedish,  which  are  of  the  Gothic  stock,  and  the 
German  and  Dutch,  which  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  than  between 
two  languages  of  the  same  stock,  as  between  the  Danish  and 
Swedish.  The  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  some  of  the  lan- 
guages or  dialects  of  Switzerland,  belong  to  the  same  stock. 

The  basque  or  Cantabrian  in  Spain;  the  Gaelic  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Hiberno-Celtic  or  native  language  of  Ire- 
land, are  the  purest  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic.  From  a 
comparison  of  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic  and  Hiberno-Celtic, 
we  find  little  or  no  difference  between  them  ;  and  from  a  long 
and  attentive  examination  of  this  language,  and  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Teutonic  origin,  we  find  less  difference  between  them 
than  most  authors  have  supposed  to  exist. 

The  Annoric  or  language  of  Brittany  in  the  northwest  angle 
of  France,  and  the  Cornish,  in  the  southwest  of  England,  are 
also  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Cornish  is  now  extinct;  but  the 
Annoric  is  a  living  language. 

The  English,  as  now  spoken,  is  a  language  composed  of 
words  from  several  others.  The  basis  of  the  language  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  or,  as  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  it, 
Saxon,  by  which  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  languages  of  Teu- 
tonic and  Gothic  origin  on  the  continent.  But  it  retains  a 
great  number  of  words  from  the  ancient  languages  of  Britain, 
the  Belgic  or  Lloegrian,  and  the  Cymraeg  or  Welsh,  particu- 
larly from  the  latter,  and  some  from  the  Cornish.  Cesar  in- 
forms us,  that  before  he  invaded  Britain,  Belgic  colonies  had 
occupied  the  southern  coast  of  England ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior,  northern  and  western  parts,  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Welsh,  who  call  themselves  Cymry,  and  their 
country  Cymru,  a  name  which  indicates  their  origin  from  the 
Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Denmark,  or  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  now  Jutland. 

The  modern  Welsh  contains  many  Latin  words  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  who  had  possession  of  Britain  for  five  hundred 
years.  But  the  body  of  the  language  is  probably  their  verna- 
cular tongue.  It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  languages  of 
Celtic  origin,  than  to  those  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  stock ; 
and  of  this  British  language,  the  Cornish  and  Armoric  are 
dialects. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Britons  were  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  few  that  survived, 
escaped  into  the  west  of  England,  now  Wales.  It  is  true  that 
many  took  refuge  in  Wales,  which  their  descendants  still  re- 
tain ;  but  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  other  parts  of  England 
were  entirely  depopulated.  On  the  other  hand,  great  numbers 
must  have  escaped  slaughter,  and  been  intermixed  with  their 
Saxon  conquerors.  The  Welsh  words,  which  now  form  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  English  language,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  words 
were  for  a  long  time  used  only  by  the  common  people,  for  few 
of  them  appear  in  the  early  Saxon  writers. 

The  English  contains  also  many  words  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  England ;  which 
words  are  not  found  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  prevail  most 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England ;  but  many  of  them  are 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  language. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  kings  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tirpate the  English  language,  and  substitute  the  Norman.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  proceedings  and  re- 
cords should  be  in  the  Norman  language ;  and  hence  the  early 
records  and  reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in  Norman. 

•  In  strictness,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  of  Gothic  origin,  and  the 
German  and  Saxon,  of  Teutonic  origin. 


Arabic   termination   of  the   dual   number 


an,   and   the 


regular  masculine  plural  termination  ^  on,  as  well  as  with 
the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  -p  in.  And  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  Mitford,  that  in  the  variety  of  plural  terminations 
of  nouns,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Arabic 
and  the  Welsh.  There  is  one  instance,  in  the  modern  lan- 


But  neither  royal  authority,  nor  the  influence  of  courts,  could 
change  the  vernacular  language.  After  an  experiment  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  law  was  repealed  ;  and  since  that  period, 
the  English  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  official,  as  well  as 
the  common  language  of  the  nation.  A  few  Norman  words, 
however,  remain  in  the  English  ;  most  of  them  in  law  lan- 
guage. 

Since  the  Conquest,  the  English  has  not  suff  Ted  any  shock 
from  the  intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  language  has  undergone  great  alterations,  by  the 
disuse  of  a  large  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  introduction 
of  words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  some 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  words.  These  words  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  borrowed  by  authors  directly  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  French  and  Italian.  For 
terms  in  the  sciences,  authors  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek  ;  and  from  this  source,  as  discoveries  in  science  demand 
new  terms,  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  is  receiving 
continual  augmentation.  We  have  also  a  few  words  from  the 
German  and  Swedish,  mostly  terms  in  mineralogy  ;  and  com- 
merce has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture,  with  their  foreign  names,  which  now  make  a  part 
of  our  language.  —  Such  are  camphor,  amber,  arsenic,  and  many 
others. 

The  English  then  is  composed  of, 

1st,  Saxon  and  Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  origin. 

2nd,  British  or  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Armoric,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin. 

3rd,  Norman,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 

4th,  Latin,  a  language  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic. 

5th,  French,  chiefly  Latin  corrupted,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
Celtic. 

6th,  Greek,  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  with  some 
Coptic. 

7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  other  languages  of  the  continent. 

8th,  A  few  foreign  words,  introduced  by  commerce,  or  by 
political  and  literary  intercourse. 

Of  these,  the  Saxon  words  constitute  our  mother  tongue  ; 
being  words  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  from 
Asia.  The  Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  vernacular  language.  They 
are  of  eoual  antiquity  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

AFFINITY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

On  comparing  the  structure  of  the  different  languages  of 
the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  stocks,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  although  a  great  number  of  words  consisting 
of  the  same  or  of  cognate  letters,  and  conveying  the  same  ideas, 
are  found  in  them  all;  yet  in  the  inflections,  and  in  the  manner 
of  forming  compounds  and  derivatives,  there  are  remarkable 
differences  between  the  two  great  families.  In  the  modifications 
of  the  verb,  for  expressing  person,  time,  and  mode  or  mood,  very 
little  resemblance  is  observable  between  them.  If  we  could 
prove  that  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb,  in  the  Japhetic 
languages,  were  originally  pronouns,  expressive  of  the  persons, 
we  should  prove  an  affinity  between  the  words  of  the  two  races 
in  a  most  important  particular.  Some  attempts  of  this  kind 
have  been  made,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results.! 

In  the  formation  of  nouns,  we  recognize  a  resemblance 
between  the  English  termination  it,  in  birth,  truth,  droutli, 
[Saxon  druyotAe,]  warmth,  &c.,  and  the  Shemitic  terminations 
n^  and  m  ;  and  the  old  plural  termination  en,  retained  in  oxen, 
and  the  Welsh  plural  ending  ion,  coincide  nearly  with  the 


t  According  to  Dr.  Edwards,  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  Shemitic  languages  and  the  Muhhekaneew,  or  Mohegan, 
oue  of  the  native  languages  of  New  England,  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns 
as  prefixes  and  affixes  to  verbs. — Observations,  $rc.  p.  13. 
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guages  of  Teutonic  origin,  in  which  we  find  the  Arabic 
nunnatiou:  —  this  is  the  German  and  Dutch  binnen,  the  Saxon 
binnan  or  binnon,  signifying  within,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  |<3, 

s  C 

AT.  ..u  bin,  without  the  mark  of  nunnation  when  it  signifies 
within;  but  when  it  signifies  separation,  space,  interval,  the 

SCx 

original  sense,  it  is  written  ^jy,  and  pronounced,  with  the 
nimnation,  like  the  Teutonic  word  binnon. 

One  mode  of  forming  nouns  from  verbs  in  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  by  prefixing  m.  We  know  of  no  instance  of  this 
manner  of  formation  in  the  Japhetic  languages,  except  in  some 
names  which  are  of  oriental  origin.  Mars  is  said  to  be  from 
a;w,  but  if  so,  the  word  was  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  East. 
So  we  find  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  to  be  probably  formed 


with  the  prefix  m,  from  the  Ethiopie  AC<£  aorf,  to  rest,  to 

fall    asleep  ;     whence    we    infer    that    Morpheus    is    sleep 
deified.* 

But  as  many  words  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  formed  with  prepositions,  perhaps  it  may  be  found  on 
examination,  that  some  of  these  prefixes  may  be  common  to 
the  families  of  both  stocks,  the  Japhetic  and  the  Shemitic. 
We  find  in  German  gemiith,  in  Dutch  gemoed,  from  muth, 
moed,  mind,  mood.  We  find  mad  in  Saxon  is  gemaad;  polish, 
the  Latin  polio,  is  in  Welsh  caboli;  mail  in  Italian  is  both 
tao/ia  and  camaglia;  belief  in  Saxon  is  geleaf,  and  in  German 
e.  We  find  that  in  the  Shemitic  languages  s^tt  signifies 


kamala,  has 


to  fill  or  be  full,  and  we  find  in  the  Arabic 


the  same  signification.  In  Syriae,  ^..  gal,  signifies  to 
remove  j  and  Vv,  .  **)  kagal,  signifies  to  wander  in  mind,  to 

be  delirious.  In  Chaldee  and  Syriae,  im  is  to  wonder,  pre- 
cisely the  Latin  demiror,  which  is  a  compound  of  de  and 
miror. 

We  find  also  that  nations  differ  in  the  orthography  of  some 
initial  sounds,  where  the  words  are  the  same.  Thus  the 
Spanish  has  llamar,  llorar,  for  the  Latin  clamo,  flora;  and 
the  Welsh  has  lltrwr,  for  the  English  foor,  llabi,  a  tall,  lank 
person,  coin  ciding  with^faiiy,  Hoc  for  slack,  and  the  like. 

As  the  prepositions  and  prefixes,  in  all  languages,  constitute 
an  important  class  of  words,  being  used  in  composition  to  vary 
the  sense  of  other  parts  of  speech,  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  it  may  be  userul  to  give  them  a  particular  considera- 
tion. 

The  simple  prepositions  are,  for  the  most  part,  verbs  or 
participles,  or  derived  from  them;  when  verbs,  they  are  the 
radical  or  primary  word,  sometimes  varied  in  orthography  by 
the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  vowel,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  loss  of  the  initial  consonant,  or  aspirate.  Such 
are  the  Greek  x-x^x,  <ri»i,  X«T«  ;  the  Latin  con  and  per;  the 
English  for,  which  retain  their  original  consonants.  The 
following,  of,  by,  in,  on,  un  ;  the  Latin  ab,  ad,  pro,  prce,  re  ; 
the  Greek  «<n>,  in,  <rj«,  may  have  lost  the  initial  or  final 
consonants;  of  tor  hof  ;  in  for  kin;  ab  for  hab;  pro  for  prod. 
In  some  words  this  loss  can  only  be  conjectured;  in  others,  it 
is  known  or  obvious.  Thus  the  English  by  and  be  was 
originally  big,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon;  and  the  Latin  re  is  written 
also  red,  evidently  a  derivative  of  an  Arabic  verb  still  existing  ; 
the  Latin  iub  and  super  are  formed  probably  from  the  Greek 
tnrt,  lifia,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  t,  or  the  Greek 
words  have  lost  that  letter.  The  English  but  in  the  phrase 
"They  are  all  here  but  one,"  is  a  participle;  the  Saxon  butan, 
er  buton  ;  Dutch  buiten,  from  buiten,  to  rove.  Among  is  the 
Saxon  gemang  the-  verb,  or  the  participle  of  gemengan,  to 
mingle. 

In  general,  the  primary  sense  of  the  preposition  is  moving, 
or  moved.  Thus  to  in  English,  and  ad  in  Latin,  primarily 
denote  advancing  toward  a  place  or  object  ;  as  in  the  sentence, 
"  We  are  going  to  town."  From,  of,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  «*»,  denote 
motion  from  a  place  or  object.  The  French  pres,  is  from  the 


*  Ludolf,  Col.  446,  447. 


Italian  presso,  and  this  is  the  Latin  participle  pressus,  pressed; 
hence  it  denotes  near,  close. 

In  some  instances  prepositions  are  compounds,  as  the 
English  before;  that  is,  be  or  by  fore,  by  the  front ;  and  the 
Fr.  aupres,  at  or  near. 

Prepositions,  from  their  frequent  use  and  from  the  case  with 
which  their  primary  signification  is  modified  to  express 
differences  of  position,  motion,  or  relation,  as  occasions  demand, 
have,  in  many  instances,  a  great  variety  of  applications ;  not, 
indeed,  as  many  as  lexicographers  sometimes  assign  to  them, 
but  several  different,  and  sometimes  opposite  significations;  as, 
for  examples,  the  English  for,  with ;  the  Latin  con,  and  the 
Greek  «r«ju.  For,  which  is  from  the  root  of  the  Saxon  faran, 
Gr.  areetvofuti,  to  pass,  denotes  toward,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  A 
ship  bouud/or  Jamaica ;"  or  it  denotes  in  favour  of,  as  "  This 
measure  is  for  the  public  benefit ;"  or  "  The  present  is  for  a 
friend."  But  it  denotes  also  opposition  or  negation,  as  in 
forbear,  forgive,  forbid. 

With  is  a  verb,  but  has  rather  the  sense  of  a  participle.  It 
is  found  in  the  Gothic  with  a  prefix,  ga-withan,  to  join  or 
unite.  Its  primary  sense  then  is  joined,  close ;  hence,  in  com- 
pany; as  in  the  sentences — "Go  with  him,"  "  Come  with  me." 
It  has  the  sense  also  of  from,  against,  contrariety,  opposition, 
as  in  withdraw,  withstand,  without.  In  Saxon  it  had  also  the 
sense  of  toward,  as  "with  eorthan,"  toward  the  earth;  also  of 
for,  denoting  substitution  or  equivalent  in  exchange,  as  "sy/an 
with  dteges  weorce,"  to  give  for  a  day's  work;  also  of  opposite, 
over  against,  as  "  with  tha  stz,"  opposite  the  sea. 

Con  in  Latin  generally  signifies  with,  toward,  or  to,  denoting 
closeness  or  union,  approach,  joint  operation  and  the  like,  as  in 
concurro,  conjungo,  congredior ;  but  it  has  also  the  sense  ot 
against  or  opposition,  as  in  contendo. 

The  Greek  <r«f<e  is  doubtless  from  the  root  of  the  English 
fare,  Saxon  faran,  to  go,  to  pass.  It  signifies  from,  that  is, 
departure — also  at,  to,  Lat.  ad;  near,  with,  beyond,  and 
against. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  the  different  and  apparently 
contrary  significations,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  primary  sense. 
The  effect  of  passing  to  a  place  is  nearness,  at,  presso,  pres, 
and  this  may  be  expressed  by  the  participle,  or,  in  a  contracted 
form,  by  the  verb.  The  act  of  passing  or  moving  toward  a 
place,  readily  gives  the  sense  of  such  prepositions  as  to,  and  the 
Latin  ad,  and  this  advance  may  be  in  favour  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  person  or  thing,  the  primary  sense  of  which  may  perhaps 
be  best  expressed  by  toward ;  "A  present  or  a  measure  is 
toward  him."  But  when  the  advance  of  one  thing  toward 
another  is  in  enmity  or  opposition,  we  express  the  sense  by 
against,  and  this  sense  is  especially  expressed  when  the  motion 
or  approach  is  in  front  of  a  person,  or  intended  to  meet  or 
counteract  another  motion.  Hence  the  same  word  is  often 
used  to  express  both  senses;  the  context  determining  whicli 
signification  is  intended.  Thus  for  in  English,  in  the  sentence, 
"  He  that  ia  not  for  us  is  against  us,"  denotes  in  favour  of. 
But  in  the  phrase,  "for  all  that,"  it  denotes  opposition.  "  It 
rains,  but  for  all  that,  we  will  take  a  ride,"  that  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that,  or  notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  will  ride. 

The  Greek  waja,  among  other  senses,  signifies  beyond,  that 
is,  past,  and  over,  Hebrew  --y. 

The  prepositions  which  are  used  as  distinct  words,  are  called 
separable  prepositions,  or  more  generally  prepositions: — those 
which  are  used  only  in  composition  are  called  inseparable  pre- 
positions. For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  give  to  all  words  or 
single  letters,  prefixed  to  other  words  in  composition,  the 
general  name  of  prefixes. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  a 
preposition,  is,  to  examine  its  various  uses  in  composition,  and 
discover  what  effect  it  has  in  modifying  the  signification  of  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Prepositions,  used  in  compounds,  often  suffer  fhe  loss  or 
change  of  a  letter,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  the  tase  of 
pronunciatiou.  Thus  ad  in  Latin  becomes  f  in  a/ero ;  con 
becomes  col  in  col/igo ;  the  Greek  <rx(x  loses  a  letter  in 
•ritatifti,  as  does  a»r;  in  many  words. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  principal  prepositions  and 
prefixes  in  several  languages  of  Europe,  will  exhibit  some  of 
the  affinities  of  these  languages,  and,  in  a  degree,  illustrate  the 
uses  of  this  class  of  words. 
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SAXON  AND  GOTHIC. 

And,  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signifies  against,  opposite.  This  is 
the  Greek  «>«,  and  Latin  ante,  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  but  a  native  word.  Examples,  andstandan,  to  stand 
against,  to  resist ;  andswarian,  ansicarian,  to  answer;  that  is, 
to  speak  again,  against,  or  in  return. 

Amb,  emb,  ymb,  usually  emb,  Saxon,  signifying  about, 
around;  coinciding  with  the  Latin  ami,  and  Greek  xf^fi. 
Example,  emb-faran,  to  go  around,  to  walk  about ;  embuluii, 
about;  emb,  about;  and  butan,  without.  See  But.  Ambeht, 
embeht,  ymbeht,  office,  duty;  whence  we  have  ambassador. 
This  in  Gothic  is  andbahtei ;  and  a  bailiff,  minister,  or  servant, 
is  andbahti.  The  Germans  have  the  word  contracted  in  amt, 
charge,  office,  Dutch  ampt,  Danish  amil.  The  Gothic  ortho- 
graphy gives  rise  to  the  question  whether  amt,  emb,  and  «wi, 
Saxon  and  Gothic  and,  are  not  radically  the  same  word;  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  and,  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  the  Latin  in,  Danish  ind.  So  in  Gothic, 
"  and  wigans,"  in  the  ways,  into  the  highways;  Luke  xiv.  23.; 
"  and  haimos,"  per  vicos,  through  the  towns ;  Luke  ix.  6. 

This  preposition,  ami,  is  in  Dutch  om ;  in  German  um ;  in 
Swedish  and  Danish  om. 

At,  is  a  Gothic  preposition  and  prefix,  coinciding  with 
English  at,  Latin  ad. 

Be,  in  Saxon,  as  a  preposition  and  prefix,  is  always  written 
be,  or  big,  answering  to  the  English  by,  a  preposition,  and  be 
in  beset.  In  Gothic,  it  is  written  bi,  by  and  be,  being  con- 
tractions of  big.  The  primary  and  principal  signification  is 
near,  close;  as  "Stand  or  sit  by  me."  So  in  the  word 
bystander.  It  is  a  prefix  of  extensive  use  in  the  Saxon, 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  Its  use  in  denoting 
instrumentality,  may  be  from  the  sense  of  nearness,  but  more 
probably  it  is  from  passing,  like  per,  through,  or  it  denotes 
proceeding  from,  like  of,  as  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord." 

For,  in  Saxon,  as  in  English,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of 
extensive  use.  In  Saxon  for  signifies  a  going,  from  faran,  to 
go,  to  fare.  It  is  radically  the  same  word  us  fore,  in  the  sense 
of  in  front,  before.  Its  primary  sense  is  advancing ;  hence 
moving  toward;  hence  the  sense  of  in  favour  of,  and  that  of 
opposition,  or  negation.  See  the  preceding  remarks. 

This  word  in  German  is  fur,  but  with  this  orthography,  the 
*-ord  is  little  used  in  composition.  Yet  the  German  has 
fiirbitte,  intercession  or  praying  for;  f uncart,  intercession, 
recommendation,  and  a  pronoun  {Jor-word;"]  and  fiir-wabr, 
forsooth. 

In  the  sense  of  fore,  the  German  has  vor,  a  word  of  exten- 
sive use  as  a  prefix.  Thus  in  Saxon  foreseen  to  foresee,  is  in 
German  voriehen.  The  identity  of  these  words  will  not  be 
questioned.  But  in  German  as  in  Dutch  the  preposition  ver, 
which  is  the  English  far,  and  Saxon  fyr,  is  used  in  composi- 
tion, in  words  in  which  the  Saxon  and  English  have  for. 
fhmforgifun,  to  forgive,  is  in  German  veryeben,  and  in  Dutch 
vergeeven — Saxon,  forgitan,  to  forget ;  German  vergessen  ; 
Dutch  vergeeten.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Saxon  for,  fore,  fyr, 
the  English  for,  fore,  far,  and  the  German  fiir,  vor,  and  ver, 
are  from  the  same  radix. 

In  Dutch,  for  and  fore  are  represented  by  voor,  and  ver 
represents  for  and/ar. 

The  Danish  also  unites  for  unAfore,  as  does  the  Swedish. 

The  French  has  this  word  in  pour,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  in  for.  The  latter  signifies  not  only  for,  but 
through,  as  iu  Portuguese,  "  Ell  passarei  par  Franca,"  I  will 
pass  through  France.  Here  we  see  the  sense  of  moving.  In 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  this  word  is  written  also  para,  as  if 
from  the  Greek.  It  is  evidently  the  same  word,  probably 
received  through  a  different  channel  from  that  of  par.  Now 
through  is  the  exact  sense  of  the  Latin  per ;  and  per  is  the 
Italian  preposition  answering  to  for  and  par.  But,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
word,  equivalent  to  the  English  forgive,  is  in  Spanish  perdonar; 
in  Italian  perdonare,  and  in  Portuguese  perdvar;  and  the 
French  is  pardonncr.  Here  then  we  have  strong,  if  not  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  for,  pour,  por,  per,  par,  and  para,  in 
different  languages,  are  all  from  one  stock,  the  word  being 
varied  in  dialect,  or  by  the  different  families ;  just  as  we  have 
far,  as  well  as  the  Saion  fyr,  and  the  English  forth,  further, 


from  the  same  primitive  word.  We  have  the  same  word  in 
pursue  and  purchase,  from  the  French  pour. 

The  Greek  has  »i;«»,  and  «•«»«,  probably  from  the  same 
root,  as  well  as  vrai>ivop.a.t,  tregos. 

Go,  in  Gothic,  which  is  ge  in  Saxon,  is  a  prefix  of  very 
extensive  use.  In  Saxon,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  large  portion  of 
all  the  verbs  in  the  language.  According  to  Lye,  it  has  some- 
times the  sense  of  the  Latin  cum ;  but  in  most  words  we  cannot 
discern  any  effect  of  this  prefix  on  the  signification  of  the 
simple  verb.  It  is  retained  in  the  Danish  and  in  some  German 
and  Dutch  words,  especially  in  the  participles  of  verbs,  and  in 
nouns  formed  from  them.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  although 
the  Saxon  is  our  mother  tongue,  we  have  not  remaining  in  the 
language  a  single  instance  of  this  prefix,  with  the  original 
orthography.  The  only  remains  of  it  are  in  the  contraction  a, 
as  in  awake,  adrift,  ashamed,  &c.  from  geunrcan,  awacan; 
gedrifan,  adrifan;  gesceamian,  ascamian.  The  letter  y  pre- 
fixed to  verbs  and  participles  used  by  Chaucer,  as  yberied, 
yblent,  ybore,  ydight,  and  a  few  others,  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ge.  The  words  yclad,  and  ycleped,  are  the  last  English  words 
used  iu  which  this  letter  appears. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of  govern,  from  Latin 
guberno,  Greek  ttv^inm,  may  be  the  same  prefix  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  Welsh  prefix  go,  which  occurs  in  goberu,  to  work, 
which  the  Romans  wrote  operor.  But  we  know  not  whether 
the  first  syllable  of  govern  is  a  prefix  or  not. 

There  is  another  word  which  retains  this  prefix  corrupted, 
or  its  equivalent;  this  is  common,  which  we  have  received  from 
the  Latin  communis.  This  word  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  is, 
Saxon  gemane;  German  gemein ;  Dutch  gemeen;  Danish 
gemeen;  Swedish  gemen.  Now  if  this  is  the  Latin  communis, 
and  of  the  identity  of  the  last  component  part  of  the  word, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt ;  then  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  the  Teutonic  ge  altered  to  com,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, com  is  the  equivalent  of  ge,  or  ge  may  be  a  contracted 
and  corrupted  form  of  cum,  com.  In  either  case,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Teutonic  ge,  and  the  Latin  cum,  are 
equivalent  in  signification. 

In,  is  used  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic,  as  in  modern  English. 
It  is  in  German  ein,  Dutch  and  Swedish  in,  Danish  ind,  Greek 
m,  Latin  in,  French  en.  This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  on 
and  un,  the  German  an,  Dutch  aan,  and  Welsh  an.  In  its 
original  sense,  it  implies  moving,  advancing  toward,  and  hence 
its  use  as  a  particle  of  negation  or  contrariety.  "  Eunt  in 
urbem,"  They  are  going  to  the  city.  "  Hsec  audio  in  te  dici," 
I  hear  these  things  said  agaiusf  yon.  In  modern  military 
usage,  on  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  advancing :  "  The  army 
is  marching  on  Liege." 

Mid,  in  Saxon,  signifies  with.  It  is  the  Gothic  milh,  Ger- 
man mil,  Dutch  mede  or  met,  and  the  Greek  far* ;  but  not 
retained  in  English.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  as  mid, 
middle,  amidst.  In  the  Gothic  it  is  used  as  a  prefix. 

Sliss,  a  prefix,  is  the  verb  miss,  to  deviate.  It  is  nscd  in 
Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  Danish,  in  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  in  English.  Its  radical  sense  is  to  depart  or 
wander. 

Of,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use  in  the  Saxon, 
as  in  English.  It  denotes  primarily,  issuing,  or  proceeding 
from ;  hence  separation,  departure,  and  distance :  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  written  off.  It  is  the  Latin  ab,  written  by  the  curly 
Romans  of;  the  Greek  «T«,  the  German  ab,  the  Dutch  nf; 
Danish  and  Swedish  af.  The  Saxons  often  prefixed  this  word 
in  cases  where  we  use  it  after  the  verb  as  a  modifier ;  as  if- 
drifati,  to  drive  of;  as  it  is  still  used  by  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes.  We  retain  it  as  a  prefix,  in  offset  and  off- 
spring, Saxon  of-spring.  As  it  denotes  proceeding  from,  it  is 
the  proper  sign  of  the  genitive  case  ;  the  case  expressing  pro- 
duction. 

Ofer,  English  over,  Gothic  ufar,  German  uber,  Dutch  over, 
Danish  over,  Swedish  ofoer,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix,  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages  which  we  have  examined  ; 
and  in  the  same  or  similar  senses.  This  seems  to  be  the  Greek 
««•!{,  from  which  the  Latins  formed  super,  by  converting  the 
aspirate  of  the  Greek  vowel  into  s.  This  is  probably  the  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  Ar.  "»,  to  pass,  a  passing,  beyond. 

On,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix  of  very  extensive  use. 
It  is  obviously  a  different  orthography  of  in,  and  it  is  used  for 
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in  in  the  Saxon,  as  "  on  onginn,"  in  the  beginning.  It  has 
also  the  sense  we  now  give  to  on  and  upon,  with  other  modifi- 
cations of  signification. 

In  composition,  on  signifies  into,  or  toward,  as  on-blawan, 
to  blow  in  ;  onclifan,  to  adhere,  to  cleave  to  ;  and  it  is  also  a 
particle  of  negation,  like  un,  as  onbindan,  to  unbind.  This  on 
is  only  a  different  spelling  of  un,  in  Dutch  on,  German  vn, 
used  as  a  word  of  negation.  The  Gothic  has  un  and  und,  in 
the  like  sense,  as  the  Danish  has  nn ;  the  Dutch  ont.  In  this 
sense,  un  answers  precisely  to  the  Greek  «>r<,  and  as  this  is 
sometimes  written  und  in  Gothic,  as  in  is  written  ind  in 
Danish,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in,  on,  un,  xtn,  are  all 
from  one  stock.  The  original  word  may  have  been  han,  Hn,  or 
hon ;  such  loss  of  the  first  letter  is  very  common ;  and  inn, 
from  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  n:fi,  presents  us  with  an  example. 
See  In  and  Inn  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  German  has  an,  and  the  Dutch  aan,  in  the  sense  of  in 
and  on. 

Oth,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  sometimes  written 
ath  and  ed,  and  answering  nearly  to  the  Latin  ad  and  re ;  as 
in  oth-witun,  contracted,  to  twit,  to  throw  in  the  teeth.  It 
has  also  the  sense  of  from,  or  away,  or  against,  as  in  othswe- 
rian,  to  abjure.  This  preposition  is  obsolete,  but  we  have  the 
remains  of  it  in  twit,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  words. 

Sam,  samod,  a  prefix.     See  the  Danish  and  Swedish  infra. 

To,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use  in  our  mother 
tongue.  It  occurs  as  a  prefix  in  such  words  as,  to-lracan,  to 
break;  to-beran,  to  bring  or  bear  [ad-ferre.']  We  retain  it  in 
together,  Saxon  iogeedere ;  and  in  toward,  Saxon  toward,  to- 
wardes ;  and  in  tomorrow,  today,  tonight.  The  Dutch  write 
it  toe,  and  the  Germans  zu,  and  both  nations  use  it  extensively 
as  a  prefix.  In  Gothic  it  is  written  du,  as  in  du-ginnan,  to 
gin,  that  is,  to  begin.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  learn  whether 

the  Ethiopic  "\",  which  is  prefixed  to  many  verbs,  is  not  the 

remains  of  the  same  preposition. 

Vn,  is  a  Saxon  prefix  of  extensive  use,  as  a  privative  or  par- 
ticle of  negation.  See  On  and  In. 

Under,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix  of  considerable 
nse,  in  the  present  English  sense.  The  Germans  write  it 
unter,  and  the  Dutch  onder,  and  use  it  in  like  manner.  The 
Daues  and  Swedes  write  it  under,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
sense. 

Up,  uppe,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix  of  considerable 
use,  in  the  present  English  sense.  The  Gothic  has  uf,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  sub.  The  Germans  write  it  auf  and  the 
Dutch  Of,  the  Danes  op,  and  the  Swedes  up,  and  all  use  it  as  a 
prefix. 

Us,  in  Gothic,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix.  This  is  the  Ger- 
man aus,  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ex.  It  is  the  Saxon  ut, 
the  English  out,  Dutch  uit,  Swedish  ut,  and  Danish  ud,  dia- 
lectically  varied.  To  this  answers  the  Welsh  ys,  used  in  com- 
position, but  ys  seems  rather  to  be  a  change  of  the  Latin  ex, 
for  the  Latin  expello  is  written  in  Welsh  yspeliaw,  and  extendo 
is  estyn. 

Wither,  in  Saxon,  from  the  root  of  with,  denotes  against,  or 
opposition.  It  is  a  prefix  in  Saxon,  written  in  German  wider, 
in  Dutch  weder ;  Danish  and  Swedish  veder.  It  is  obsolete, 
but  retained  in  the  old  law  term  withernam,  a  counter-taking 
or  distress. 

In  the  German  language,  there  are  some  prepositions  and 
prefixes  not  found  in  the  Saxon ;  as, 

Eat,  denoting  from,  out,  away. 

Er,  without,  ont  or  to.     Danish  er. 

Nach,  properly  nigh,  as  in  nachbar,  neighbour ;  but  its 
most  common  signification  in  composition  is  after;  as  in 
nachgehen,  to  go  after.  This  sense  is  easily  deducible  from  its 
primary  sense,  which  is  close,  near,  from  urging,  pressing,  or 
following.  In  Dutch,  this  word  is  contracted  to  na,  as  in 
nabuur,  neighbour ;  nagaan,  to  follow.  The  Russ  has  na 
also,  a  prefix  of  extensive  use,  and  probably  the  same  word. 
This  fact  suggests  the  question,  whether  the  ancestors  of  these 
great  families  of  men  had  not  their  residence  in  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  territory.  It  deserves  also  to  be  considered 
whether  this  na,  is  not  the  Shemitic  3,  occurring  as  a  prefix 
to  verbs. 

Weg,  is  a  prefix  used  in  the  German  and  Dutch.     It  is  the 


Saxon,  German,  and  Dutch  weg,  way ;  in  the  sense  of  away, 
or  passing  from,  from  the  verb,  in  Saxon  wagan,  wegan,  to 
carry,  to  weigh,  English  to  wag,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  move 
or  pass ;  as  German  wegj "alien,  to  fall  off  or  away. 

Zer,  in  German,  denotes  separation. 

In  the  Gothic  dialects,  Danish  and  Swedish,  fra  is  used  as  a 
prefix.  This  is  the  Scottish  fra  or  frae,  English  from,  of 
which  it  may  be  a  contraction. 

Fram  in  Swedish,  and/rm  in  Danish,  is  also  a  prefix.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  go,  or  proceed,  and  hence  it  denotes  moving 
to  or  toward,  forth,  &c.  as  in  Danish,  fremforer,  to  bring 
forth ;  fremkalder,  to  call  for.  But  in  Danish,/mMm<?rf  is 
strange,  foreign,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English  from  is 
from  the  same  root,  with  a  different  application.  It  may  be 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Gothic  fritm,  origin,  beginning, 
Latin  primus,  signifying  to  shoot  forth,  to  extend,  to  pass 
along. 

Gien,  igien,  in  Danish,  and  igen,  in  Swedish,  is  the  English 
gain  in  again,  against.  This  is  a  prefix  in  both  these  Gothic 
languages.  It  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  re,  as  in  igienkom- 
mer,  to  come  back,  to  return ;  of  against,  as  in  igienkalder,  to 
countermand,  or  recall ;  of  again,  as  gienbinder,  to  bind  again. 
This  may  be  the  Latin  con. 

Mod,  in  Danish,  and  mot,  emot,  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposi- 
tion, signifying  to,  toward,  against,  contrary,  for,  by,  upon, 
out,  &c. ;  as  "  mod  staden,"  toward  the  city  ;  modstrider,  to 
resist ;  modgift,  an  antidote  :  modbdr,  a  contrary  wind  ;  mod- 
vind,  the  same.  This  is  the  English  meet,  in  the  Gothic  or- 
thography, motyan,  to  meet,  whence  to  moot. 


0,  in  Swedish,  is  a  negative  or  privative  prefix,  as  in  otidig, 

idy.     It  is 
word. 


immature,  in  English,  not  tidy. 


probably  a  contracted 


Paa,  in  Danish,  pa  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix, 
signifying  on,  in,  upon.  Whether  this  is  allied  to  be,  by,  and 
the  Russ  po,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  with  con- 
fidence ;  but  it  probably  is  the  same,  or  from  the  same  source. 

Samman,  signifying  together,  and  from  the  root  of  assemble, 
is  a  prefix  of  considerable  use  in  both  languages.  It  answers 
to  the  Saxon  sam,  samod,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con  or  cum. 
It  seems  to  be  allied  to  same  and  the  Latin  similis. 

Til,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  a  prefix,  and  in  Danish, 
of  very  extensive  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  to  or 
toward,  and  signifies  also  at,  in,  on,  by,  and  about,  and  in 
composition  often  has  the  sense  of  back  or  re,  as  in  tiloage, 
backward,  that  is,  to  back ;  but  generally  it  retains  the  sense 
of  to  or  onward;  as  in  tilbyder,  to  offer,  that  is,  to  speak  or 
order  to  ;  tildriver,  to  drive  on  j  tilgiver,  to  allow,  to  pardon, 
that  is,  to  give  to,  and  hence  to  give  back,  to  remit.  This  is 
the  English  till,  which  we  use  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Danes, 
but  in  English  it  always  refers  to  time,  whereas  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  it  refers  to  place.  Thus  we  cannot  say,  "We  are 
going  till  town :"  but  we  say,  "  Wait  till  I  come,  till  my  ar- 
rival ;"  literally,  "  Wait  to  I  come,  to  my  arrival ;"  that  is,  to 
the  time  of  arrival.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
preposition,  but  in  its  application. 

The  Scotch  retain  the  Danish  and  Swedish  use  of  this  word; 
no  slight  evidence  of  their  origin. 

U,  in  Danish,  the  Swedish  0,  is  a  prefix,  equivalent  to  in, 
and  is  used  as  a  privative  or  negative ;  as  in  uaar,  an  unsea- 
sonable year ;  uarliff,  uncivil. 

RUSSIAN. 

Vo  or  ve,  signifies  in,  at,  by,  and  may  possibly  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  English  be,  by.  But  see  po. 

Za,  is  a  prefix  signifying  for,  on  account  of,  by  reason  of, 
after ;  as  in  zaviduyu,  to  envy,  from  vid,  visage  ;  viju,  to  see, 
Latin  video ;  zadirayu,  from  deru,  to  tear ;  zamirayu,  to  be 
astonished  or  stupefied,  from  the  root  of  Latin  miror,  and 
Russian  mir,  peace ;  miryu,  to  pacify,  to  reconcile ;  mirnie, 
pacific ;  zamirenie,  peace,  pacification  ;  zamiriayu,  to  make 
peace ;  Arm.  miret,  to  hold,  to  stop ;  the  radical  sense  of 
wonder,  astonishment,  and  of  peace. 

Ko,  a  preposition,  signifying  to,  toward,  for. 

Na,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  on,  upon,  at,  for,  fa, 
seems  to  be  the  German  nach,  Dutch  na ;  as  in  nagrada,  re- 
compense ;  na,  and  the  root  of  Latin  gratia ;  nasidayu,  to  sit 
down,  &c. 
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Nad,  a  preposition,  signifying  above  or  upon. 

0,  a  preposition,  signifying  of  or  from,  and  for. 

Ob,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  to,  on,  agaimt,  about; 
as  obnemayu,  to  surround,  to  embrace ;  ot  and  Saxon  neman, 
to  take. 

Ot,  is  a  preposition,  signifying  from,  and  it  may  be  the 
English  out. 

Po,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying 
in,  by,  after,  from,  &c.  as  podayu,  to  give  to ;  polagayu,  to 
lay,  to  expend,  employ,  lay  ont ;  to  tax  or  assess ;  to  establish 
or  fix  ;  to  believe  or  suppose ;  po  and  lay.  This  corresponds 
with  English  by,  and  the  Latin  has  it  in  posfidm,  and  a  few 
other  words.  [Saxon  teaOaa.']  Pomen,  remembrance,  po 
and  mem,  mind. 

Sad,  a  preposition,  signifying/or,  or  for  the  love  of. 

So,  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying 
with,  of,  from  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  answers  nearly 
to  the  English  so  or  as. 

T,  with  the  sound  of  a,  is  a  preposition  and  prefii  of  exten- 
sive use.  It  signifies  near,  by,  at,  with,  as  uberayu,  to  put  in 
order,  to  adjust,  to  cut,  to  reap,  to  mow,  to  dress,  French 
parer,  Latin  faro ;  ugoda,  satisfaction  ;  ugodnei,  good,  useful, 
English  good;  ttdcl,  a  dale,  from  dol. 

WELSH. 

The  prefixes  in  the  Welsh  language  are  numerous.  The 
following  are  the  principal. 

Am,  about,  encompassing,  Saxon  ami,  Greek  a/ifi. 
An.     See  Saxon  In. 

Oy,  cyd,  cyv,  cym,  implying  union,  and  answering  to  cum, 
con  and  co  in  Latin.  Indeed  cym,  written  also  cyv,  seems  to 
be  the  Latin  cum,  and  cy  may  be  a  contraction  of  it,  like  co  in 
Latin.  Co.  seems  also  to  be  a  prefix,  as  in  caboli,  to  polish, 
Latin  polio. 

Cyn,  cynt,  former,  first,  as  if  allied  to  begin. 
K,  negative  and  privative. 
Hit,  negative  and  precise. 
Dy,  iterative 
E  and  ec,  adversative. 

Ed  and  at,  denoting  repetition,  like  re,  Saxon  ed,  oth. 
Es,  separating,  like  Latin  ex.     See  ys. 
Go,  extenuating,   inchoative,   approaching,   going,   denotes 
diminution  or  a  less  degree,  like  the  Latin  sttb ;  as  in  oobrid, 
somewhat  dear.     This  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  English  go. 
Han,  expressive  of  origination. 
Lied,  partly,  half. 
Oil,  all. 
Khaff,  before. 
Shy,  over,  excessive. 
Tra,  over,  beyond.     Latin  trans. 
Try,  through. 
Ym,  mutual,  reflective. 

Tt,  denoting  from,  out  of,  separation,  proceeding  from, 
answering  to  the  Latin  ex;  as  yspeliaie,  to  expel.  So  et, 
Welsh  estyn,  to  extend. 

Most  of  these  prepositions,  when  used  as  prefixes,  are  so 
distinct  as  to  be  known  to  be  prefixes. 

But  in  some  instances,  the  original  preposition  is  so  obscured 
by  a  loss  or  change  of  letters,  as  not  to  be  obvious  nor  indeed 
discoverable,  without  resorting  to  an  ancient  orthography. 
Thus  without  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  orthography,  we  should 
probably  not  be  able  to  detect  the  component  parts  of  the 
English  licit.  But  in  Saxon  it  is  written  edmlan  and  othm- 
tan ;  the  preposition  or  prefix  oth,  with  witan,  to  disallow,  re- 
proach, or  cast  in  the  teeth. 

It  has  been  above  suggested  to  be  possible,  that  in  the 
Shemitic  languages,  the  :  in  triliteral  roots,  may  be  the  same 
prefix  as  the  Russian  na,  the  Dutch  na,  and  the  German  tiach 
Let  the  reader  attend  to  the  following  words. 

Hebrew  1333,  to  look,  to  behold,  to  regard.     The  primary 
sense  of  look,  is,  to  reach,  extend,  or  throw. 
Ch.,  to  look  ;  also  to  bud  or  sprout. 

AT.  kuJ  nabata,  to  spring,  or  issue  as  water ;  to  flow  out ; 

to  devise  or  strike  out ;  to  draw  ont. 

If  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix,  the  Hebrew  word  would  accord 


with  Latin  video;  the  Chaldee,  with  video  and  with  bud, 
Spanish  botar,  French  bouton,  tauter,  to  put,  and  English  to 
lout,  and  French  bout,  end,  from  shooting,  extending. 

*•  " 
Ar.  L^^oJ  nabatha,  to  bud  ;  to  germinate.    See  Ch.  supra. 


Heb.  ^33  naral,  to  fall  ;  to  sink  down  ;  to  wither  ;  to  fall 

off,  as  leaves  and  flowers  ;  to  act  foolishly  ;  to  disgrace.     Deri- 

ative,  foolish;  a  fool  ;  Vs:  nafal,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  to  fall. 

Ch.  ^33  nabal,  to  make  foul;  to  defile;  that  is,  to  throw 
or  put  on. 

."  SS 

Ar.  (_)jj  natala,  to  shoot,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  drive  as  camels; 

to  excel  ;  also  to  die,  that  is,  probably,  to  fall. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  that  fall,  foul,  and  fool  are  this 
very  word,  without  the  first  consonant  ?  The  Arabic  without 
he  first  consonant  agrees  with  Gr.  0«XAa/,  and  the  sense  of 
'ailing  then,  is  to  throw  one's  self  down. 

Heb.  ^BJ  natar,  to  keep,  guard,  preserve,  retain,  observe. 

Ch.,  to  observe  ;  to  keep  ;  to  lay  up. 

Syr.  and  Sam.  id. 

Eth.  **ld\C.  natar,  to  shine, 

ss  s 

Ar.    Vii  natara,  to  keep  ;  to  see  ;  to  look  ;  to  attend. 

Remove  the  first  letter,  and  this  coincides  with  the  Greek 
rtjolv. 

No  person  will  doubt  whether  V»3  namal,  to  circumcise,  is 
formed  on  Viu  mul. 

Ch.  "IBS  nasar,  to  cut  ;  to  saw.     Syr.  id.     Lat.  serra,  serro. 

^    s 

AT.  JAJ  nafida,  to  fade,  to  vanish,  to  perish,  to  be  empty, 

to  faO. 

Heb.  hss  nafach,  to  blow,  to  breathe.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar. 
id.  from  n-[f,fuch,  to  blow. 

If  the  Shemitic  3  in  these  and  similar  words  is  a  prefix  or 
the  remains  of  a  preposition,  it  coincides  very  closely  with  the 
Russ.  and  Dutch  na,  and  the  latter  we  know  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  German  nach.  Now  the  German  nach  is  the 
English  nigh;  for  no  person  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
German  nachbar  and  the  English  neighbour. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations,  we  very  early  began  to 
suspect  that  b,  f,  p,  e,  g  and  k,  before  I  and  r,  are  either 
casual  letters,  introduced  by  peculiar  modes  of  pronunciation, 
or  the  remains  of  prepositions;  most  probably  the  Utter.  We 
had  advanced  far  in  the  Dictionary,  with  increasing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  before  we  had  received  Owen's 
Dictionary  of  the  Welsh  language.  An  examination  of  this 
work  has  confirmed  our  suspicions,  or  rather  changed  them 
into  certainty. 

If  we  attend  to  the  manner  of  articulating  the  letters,  and 
the  ease  with  which  bl,  or,  fl,  fr,  pi,  pr,  cl,  cr,  gl,  gr  are 
pronounced,  without  an  intervening  vowel,  even  without  a 
sheva,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  a  preposition  or  prefix, 
like  be,  pe,  pa,  po,  or  ge,  should,  in  a  rapid  pronunciation,  lose 
its  vowel,  and  the  consonant  coalesce  closely  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  principal  word.  Thus  blank,  prank,  might 
naturally  be  formed  from  belank,  perank.  That  these  words 
are  thus  formed,  we  do  not  know  ;  bnt  there  is  nothing  in  the 
composition  of  the  words  to  render  it  improbable.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  vast  number  of  words  are  formed  with  these  prefixes, 
on  other  words,  or  the  first  consonant  is  a  mere  adventitious 
addition  ;  for  they  are  nsed  with  or  without  the  first  consonant. 
Take  the  following  examples:  — 

Hiberno-Celtic,  or  Irish,  brae  or  brach,  the  arm,  is  written 
also  raigh,  Welsh  braic,  whence  /5{«£/»">,  brachium.  Braigh, 
the  neck,  Sax.  hraca,  Eng.  rack,  Gr.  fitxii.  Traoch,  heath, 
ling,  brake,  L.  erica. 

Welsh  Hater,  Basque  lurra,  Eng.  /cor. 

lat.Jloccia,  Eng./oei  or  lock. 

Sax.  hraccan,  Eng.  to  reach,  in  vomiting.* 

Sax.  hracod,  Eng.  ragged. 


*  H  before  I  and  r  in  Saxon  corresponds  to  the  Greek  «,  and  Latin  c, 
before  the  same  letters. 
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Ger.  rock,  Eag.frocfr. 

Dutch  yeluk,  Ger.  gluck,  Eng.  luck. 

Greek,  Eolic  dialect,  /3j»3«,  for  p  cSn,  a  rose. 

Latin  clunis,  Bug.  loin,  G.  lencle,  W.  dun,  from  Hun. 

Eng.  cream,  Ger.  rahm,  Dutch  room. 

Sax.  A/ff/;  Polish  c/iA'rf,  G.  leib,  Eng.  frw/. 

Sax.  hlatlan,  Eng.  to  tefe  or  /oarf,  Russ.  kladu,  to  lay. 

Greek  x*.im,  Lat.  C//MO,  Sax.  hlinian,  Ueonan,  Russ.  klonyu, 
Eug.  to  /(',//;. 

Greek  X«y»v«,  Lat.  lagena,  Eng./ayOM. 

Sax.  krysan,  Eug.  to  r«sA. 

French  frapper,  Eng.  to  rrtjo. 

Sax.  geriedian,  to  make  ready;  in  Chaucer,  greith,  to  make 
ready.  Sax.  Ararf,  quick  ;  liradian,  to  hasten  ;  hradnei,  Eng. 


Spanish  frisar,  to  curl  or  frizzle  ;  rizar,  the  same. 

Sax.  gerefa,  Eng.  reftv,  G.  ^ra/",  D.  graaf. 

Lat.  glycyrrhiza,  from  the  Greek  ;  Eng.  liquorice. 

But  in  no  language  have  we  such  decisive  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  words  by  prefixes,  as  in  the  Welsh. 

Take  the  following  instances,  from  a  much  greater  numher 
that  might  be  produced,  from  Owen's  Welsh  Dictiouary. 

Blanc,  a  colt,  from  Kane. 

SIM,  milk,  from  lith. 

Bliant,  fine  linen,  from  lliant. 

Plod,  a  flat  piece  or  plate,  from  Had. 

Pled,  a  principle  of  extension,  from  lied. 

Pledren,  a  bladder,  from  pledyr,  that  distends,  from  lied. 

Pleth,  a  braid,  from  lleth,  Eng.  plait. 

Plicciaw,  to  pluck,  from  Uig. 

Ploc,  a  block,  from  Hoc;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug. 

Plwng,  a  plunge,  from  llwng,  our  vulgar  lunge. 

Glicth,  a  glutton,  from  #»M. 

G/<M,  a  blue  colour,  verdancy,  a  green  plat,  whence  Eng. 
glass,  from  lias. 

Glijd,  gluten,  glue,  from  llyd. 

Claer,  clear,  from  Waer. 

Clav,  sick,  from  ffizp. 

C'wpa,  a  c/«i,  a  knob,  from  llwl. 

diet,  a  piece,  a  clout,  from  ffiw?,  ffw/. 

Clamp,  a  mass,  a  lump. 

Clawd,  a  thin  hoard,  from  llawd. 

Cledyr,  a  board  or  shingle,  whence  cledrmj,  lattice,  from 
//«/. 

Bran,  Eng.  iraw,  from  r/Mra;  rhanu,  to  r«z</. 

Brid,  a  breaking  out,  from  r^zW. 

.Brof,  noise,  tumult,  a  brock,  from  rhoc. 

Brof,  froth,  foam,  anger,  broci,  to  chafe  or  fret,  from  brwc, 
a  boiling  or  ferment,  from  rhwc,  something  rough,  a  grunt, 
Gr.  /3{i/£<u. 

.Bryaf,  what  moves,  impulse,  mind,  thought,  from  rhyd. 

Brys,  quickness,  brisiaw,  to  hasten,  to  shoot  along,  from 
rhi/s,  Eng.  to  rush,  and  crysiaw,  to  hasten,  from  rhys,  to  rush. 
[Here  is  the  same  word  rhys,  with  different  prefixes,  forming 
brysiaw  and  crysiaw.  Hence  W.  brysg,  Eng.  brisk^] 

Graz,  [pronounced  gratfi,1  a  step,  a  degree,  from  rhaz,  Lat. 
yradi/s,  gradior. 

G-reg,  a  cackling,  from  rheg. 

Grem,  a  crashing,  gnash,  a  murmur,  gremiaw,  to  crash  or 
gnash,  from  rhem.  Hence  Lat.fremo,  Gr.  fy'fiw* 


*  "We  do  not  follow  Owen  to  the  last  step  of  his  analysis,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  making  monosyllabic  words  to  he  compound,  he  often 
errs.  Tor  example,  he  supposes  Arof,  a  tumult,  to  be  from  rho$,  a 
broken  or  rough  utterance;  a  grunt  or  groan;  and  this,  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  rAu,  excess,  what  is  over  or  beyond,  irtid  o?,  a  forcible  utterance, 
a  groan.  We  believe  rho$  to  be  a  primitive  uncompounded  word, 
coinciding  with  the  English  roitffh. 

Owen  supposes  platt,  a  fiat  thing,  a  plate,  to  be  from  llad,  with  py. 
Llad  he  explains,  what  is  given,  a  gift,  good  ihings,  and  py,  what  is 
inward  or  involved.  We  have  no  doubt  th.it  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  in 
plod,  but  beyond  all  question,  llad  is  from  the  same  root  as  lied,  breadth, 
coinciding  with  Lat.  latus;  both  from  a  common  root  signifying  to 
extend.  But  we  do  not  believe  llad  or  lied  to  be  compound  wonts. 

Dug,  a  duke,  Owen  supposes  to  be  formed  on  ng,  ever;  which  cannot 
he  true,  unless  the  Latin  dux,  .duco,  are  compounds.  Dttr,  steel,  he 
derives  from  ur,  extreme,  over,  but  doubtless  it  is  from  the  root  of  the 
Latin  dvrvs. 


We  have  some  instances  of  similar  words  in  our  own 
language;  such  are  flag  and  lag;  flap  and  lap ;  clump  and 
lump. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  which  are  probably  formed 
with  a  prefix  of  a  different  kind.  We  refer  to  words  in  which 
s  precedes  another  consonant,  as  scalp,  skull,  slip,  slide, 
sluggish,  smoke,  sjnooth,  speed,  spire,  spin,  stage,  steep,  stem, 
smell,  spout.  We  find  that  tego,  to  cover,  in  Latin,  is  in 
Greek  <rTcyu;  the  Latin  fallo,  is  in  Greek  ir<px\\a.  We  find 
fiacgify^as  is  written  also  fft* ottyli t ;  and  it  may  be  inquired 
whether  the  English  spin,  is  not  irom  the  same  root  as  *ntn, 
web  or  woof,  «•*»»,  a  spindle,  <rmi^a,  to  spin.  Sprout  in 
English  is  in  Spanish  brota. 

We  find  the  Welsh  ysbrig,  the  English  sprig,  is  a  compound 
of  ys,  a  prefix  denoting  issuing  or  proceeding  from,  like  tha 
Lat.  ex,  and  brig,  top,  summit. 

Ysgar,  a  separate  part,  a  share ;  ysgar,  ysgaru,  to  divide ; 
ysgariaw,  to  separate,  is  composed  of  ys  and  car,  according  to 
Owen ;  hut  the  real  root  appears  distinctly  in  the  Gr.  xn% a. 
This  is  the  English  shear,  shire. 

Ysgegiaw,  to  shake  by  laving  hold  of  the  throat,  to  shako 
roughly,  is  a  compound  of  ys  and  cetjiaw,  to  choke,  from  ceg, 
the  month,  an  entrance,  a  choking.  This  may  be  the  English 
shake ;  Sax.  sceacan. 

Ysgin,  a  robe  made  of  skin;  ys  and  cin,  a  spread  of 
covering. 

Ysgodi,  to  shade;  ysgawd,  a  shade;  ys  and  cated. 

Ysgrab,  what  is  drawn  up  or  puckered,  a  scrip;  ys  and  crab, 
what  shrinks.  See  Eng.  crab,  crabbed. 

Ysgravu,  to  scrape ;  ys  and  crav,  claws,  from  rhav. 

Ysgrec,  a  scream,  a  shriek,  ysgreciaie,  to  shriek,  from  crec,  a 
shriek,  crecian,  to  shriek,  from  creg,  cryg,  hoarse,  rough,  from 
rhyg,  rye,  that  is,  rough,;  the  grain  so  named  from  its  rough' 
ness.  This  is  the  English  rough,  Lat.  raucus.  Here  we  have 
the  whole  process  of  formation,  from  the  root  of  rough.  Wa 
retain  the  Welsh  crefian,  to  shriek,  in  our  common  word,  to 
creak,  and  with  a  formative  prefix,  we  have  shriek,  and  oui 
vulgar  screak.  The  Latin  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Eng.  rug,  shrug, 
are  probably  from  the  same  source. 

Ysgrivenu,  to  write,  Lat.  scribe,  from  ysgriv,  a  writing, 
trom  criv,  a  mark  cut,  a  row  of  notches ;  criviaw,  to  cut,  to 
grave ;  from  rhiv,  something  that  divides.  Hence  scrivener. 

Ysgub,  a  sheaf  or  besom,  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  Lat.  scopa, 
from  cub,  a  collection,  a  heap,  a  cube. 

Ysgud,  something  that  whirls;  ysgudata,  to  whisk  or  send; 
from  cud,  celerity,  flight ;  ysguth,  ysguthaw,  the  same. 

Ysgwth,  a  push ;  ysgwthiaw,  to  push  or  thrust ;  from  gtcth, 
gwthiaw,  the  same;  probably  allied  to  Eng.  snoot.  Tho 
Welsh  has  ysgythu,  to  jet  or  spout,  from  the  same  root. 

Yslac,  slack,  loose ;  yslaciaw,  to  slacken ;  from  llac,  loose, 
slack,  llaciaw,  to  slacken,  from  Hag,  slack,  sluggish;  allied  to 
Eng.  lag  and  slow. 

Yslapiaw,  to  slap,  iojlap,  from  yslab,  what  is  lengthened  or 
distended,  from  llab,  a  flag,  a  strip,  a  stroke.  Llabi,  a  tall, 
lank  person,  a  stripling,  a  looby,  a  lubber,  is  from  the  samo 
root ;  llabiaw,  to  slap. 

Ysled,  a  sled,  from  lied,  says  Owen,  which  denotes  breadth, 
but  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of  slide,  a  word  probably  from 
the  same  root  as  lied,  that  is,  to  extend,  to  stretch  along. 

Ysmot,  a  patch,  a  spot ;  ysmotiaw,  to  spot,  to  dapple,  froni 
mod,  Eng.  mote. 

Ysmwciaw,  ysinygu,  to  dim  with  smoke,  from  mwg,  smoke. 
So  smooth,  from  Welsh  mwyth. 

Yspail,  spoil,  from  pail,  farina,  says  Owen.  We  should  sny 
from  the  root  of  palea,  straw,  refuse,  that  is,  from  the  root  of 
peel,  to  strip.  Yspeiliola,  to  be  pilfering. 


surface,  &c.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pur  is  from  the  root  of  tha 
Latin  paro,  to  prepare,  being  the  Latin  par,  equal;  the  root  of  a  nume- 
rous family  of  words  not  only  in  the  Japhetic  languages  of  Enrope,  but 
in  the  Shemitic  languages  of  Asia.  It  certainly  is  not  a  Welsh  com- 
pound, nor  is  there  the  feast  evidence  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  not  an 
uncompounded  word.  Hud  the  learned  author  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary 
extended  his  researches  to  a  variety  of  other  languages,  and  compared 
the  monosyllabic  roots  in  them  with  each  other,  we  think  he  would  havd 
formed  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  their  origin.  We  are  vcry_  well 
convinced  that  many  of  the  words  which  he  supposes  to  be  primitive  or 
radical,  are  contractions,  such  as  rhy,  lie,  lly,  the  last  consonant  bciutj 
lost. 

ix  a 
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Ytpeliaic,  to  expel,  from  pel,  a  tall,  says  Owen :  but  this  ia 
tlie  Latin  expello,  from  pel/a.  Ball  may  be  from  the  same  root. 

Yspig,  a  spike,  a  spine;  yspigaw,  to  spike;  from  pit/,  a 
sharp  point,  A  pike.  Hence  Eng.  spigot. 

Yapin,  a  spine,  from  pin,  pen. 

Ysgynu,  to  ascend,  Lat.  ascendo,  from  cy»,  first,  chief, 
foremost.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  upv 

Yslicf,  a  slough,  from  /tec,  a  collection  of  water,  a  late. 

Yspar,  a  aprar,  from  pur,  a  cause  or  principle  of  producing, 
the  germ  or  seed  of  a  thing,  a  spear.  This  consists  of  the 
same  elements  as  ber,  a  spit,  and  Eng.  lor,  and  in  Italian  bar 
is  sbarra.  The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot,  thrust,  drive. 

Yipine,  a  finch,  bom  pine,  gay,  fine,  brisk;  a  sprig,  &fnch. 

Ysplan,  clear,  bright ;  ysplana,  to  explain ;  from  plan,  that 
is  parted  off,  a  ray,  a  shoot,  a  planting,  a  plane ;  whence 
plant,  a  child;  Eng.  a  plant;  planu,  to  shoot,  as  a  plant. 
Hence  splendour,  W.  ysplander. 

Ysporthi,  to  support,  from  porth,  a  bearing,  a  port,  passage, 
&c.  Lat.  porta,  porto. 

Ystac,  a  stack,  a  heap;  ystaca,  a  standard;  from  tag,  a 
state  of  being  stuffed  or  clogged. 

Ystad,  a  state;  ystadu,  to  slay;  from  tad,  that  spreads,  a 
continuity.  The  primary  sense  is  to  set. 

Ystain,  that  is  spread;  a  stain;  tin,  Lat.  st annum;  ystaen- 
iaio,  to  spread  over,  to  stain;  ystaenu,  to  tin,  or  cover  with 
tin;  from  taen,  a  spread,  a  layer.  Qu.  is  tin  from  spreading? 

Ystatcl,  a  $foo/,  from  tawl,  a  cast  or  throw.  The  sense  is 
to  set,  to  throw  down.  Tawl  is  the  root  of  deal. 

Ystor,  a  store,  that  forms  a  bulk,  from  tor,  a  swell,  .a 
prominence. 

Ystorm,  a  storm,  from  torm,  that  is  stretched,  but  the  sense 
is  a  rushing. 

Ystrym,  a  stream,  from  trym,  compact,  trim,  that  is, 
stretched,  straight,  from  extending. 

Ysttcmp,  a  stump,  from  fewi^>,  a  round  mass,  a  tnmp. 

Yswatiaw,  to  squat,  from  yswad,  a  throw,  or  falling  down, 
from  flood,  a  denial;  gwadu,  to  deny  or  disown.  If  this 
deduction  is  correct,  the  sense  of  denial  ie  a  throwing  or 
thrusting  back,  a  repelling.  It  is  so  in  other  words. 

Ysmtiaic,  to  chirp,  twitter,  from  ysurid,  that  makes  a  quick 
turn.  Qu.  twitter. 

In  some  of  the  foregoing  words  it  appears  evident  that  the 
Welsh  prefix  ys,  is  an  alteration  of  the  Latin  ex,  and  the 
words  in  which  this  is  the  case,  were  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  while  the  Roman  armies  had  possession  of  England. 
But  there  is  a  vast  number  of  words,  with  this  prefix,  which 
are  not  of  Latin  origin  ;  and  whether  ys  is  a  native  prefix  in 
the  Welsh,  may  be  a  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  s 
before  another  consonant,  and  coalescing  with  it,  is,  in  a  great 
number  of  words,  a  prefix. 

The  modern  Italian  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  extensive 
use  of  s,  as  the  remains  or  representative  of  ex;  as  sballare,  to 
unpack,  unbale;  sbarbato,  beardless;  sbaltere,  to  abate; 
itraneare,  to  pluck  off  branches ;  scaricare,  to  discharge ; 
icammodare,  to  incommode;  sconcordia,  discord :  scornare,  to 
break  the  horns ;  scrostare,  to  pull  off  the  crust ;  ard  a  great 
number  of  others. 

Now  if  the  same  manner  of  forming  words  with  this  prefix 
has  actually  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
we  may  rationally  suppose  that  many  English  words,  and 
perhaps  all  of  this  tlass,  are  thus  formed.  Thus  scatter  may 
be  formed  from  a  root  in  Cd;  shape,  from  Cb,  Cf,  or  Cp; 
skill,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  calleo;  slip,  from  the  root  of  Lat. 
labor ;  smart,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  amarus,  bitter,  Heb.  no ; 
mitt,  from  the  root  of  Latin  mitto ;  span,  from  the  root  of 
pan,  to  stretch;  spar,  from  the  root  of  bar ;  speak,  from  the 
root  of  Lat.  voco ;  speed,  from  a  root  in  Pd,  perhaps  Lat. 
peto ;  steal,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  tollo;  steep,  from  the  root 
of  deep;  stretch,  from  the  root  of  reach;  sweep,  from  the  root 
of  wipe;  swan,  from  loan,  white;  swell,  from  the  root  of  to 
well,  Sax.  wellan,  to  boil,  &c.  That  many  English  and  other 
Teutonic  and  Gothic  words  are  thus  formed,  appears  to  be 
certain. 

These  fects  being  admitted,  let  us  examine  a  little  further. 
In  Rnss.  svadiba,  is  a  wedding.  Is  not  this  formed  on  the 
root  of  wed,  with  s  for  a  prefix  ?  Svara,  is  a  quarrel.  Is  not 
this  formed  on  the  root  of  vary,  variance,  or  of  spar?  Sverlo, 


is  a  borer;  qu.  bore  and  vera;  svertirayu,  to  roll;  qu.  Lot. 
certo;  skora,  furs,  peltry ;  qu.  Fr.  cuir;  slot,  a  beast ;  qu. 
cattle;  skupayu,  to  purchase  in  gross;  qu.  cheap,  Dan.  kioben, 
and  its  root;  slabei,  weak;  qu.  Lat.  labor,  lapsus;  slagayu,  to 
fold ;  qu.  lay,  and  plico;  slivayu,  to  pour  out  liquors;  qu.  Lat. 
libo;  slupayu,  to  peel  off  bark  or  skin;  qu.  Lat.  liber;  snimayu, 
to  take  away ;  qu.  Sax.  neman,  to  take ;  snota,  new ;  qu.  Lat. 
novus;  sniff,  sneig,  snow,  Fr.  neige.  The  Lat.  nivis  is  from 
this  root,  with  g  opened  to  r.  Russ.  spletayu,  to  plait,  &c. 

The  Russ.  prefix  so,  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  words ; 
sobirayu,  to  collect  or  assemble,  precisely  the  Heb.  and  Ch. 

•oa. 

It  now  becomes  an  interesting  question,  to  determine  how 
far  any  analogy  exists  between  the  languages  of  the  Japhetic 
and  Shemitic  families  in  regard  to  prefixes.  For  example,  iu 
the  Shemitic  languages,  3  is  a  prefix  of  extensive  use,  cor- 
responding almost  exactly  with  the  English  and  Dutch  by,  the 
Saxon  be,  and  German  bei.  This  preposition  and  prefix  has 
several  senses  in  the  Saxon  which  are  now  obsolete ;  but  its 
present  prevailing  sense  occurs  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
D'tj)  rrra  m*,  by  a  strong  east  wind ;  Ex.  xiv.  21.  Compare 
the  following  definitions  of  this  preposition;  the  Sax.  from 
Lye,  and  the  Shemitic  from  Castle. 

Sax.  de,  e,  ex,  in,  seem,  ad,  juxta,  secundum,  fro,  per, 
super,  propter,  circa. 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  in,  e,  ex,  cum,  propter,  uique  ad,  adeo  *t, 
ad,  super,  per,  contra,  ante. 

Eth.  m,  per,  pro,  propter,  cum,  secundum,  apud. 

Ar.  in,  cum,  propter,  per,  ad,  erga. 

In  Numbers,  xiv.  34,  it  signifies  according  to,  or  after ; 
DiSTt  -EStta,  according  to  the  number  of  days.  This  signifi- 
cation is  now  perhaps  obsolete  in  English,  but  was  common  in 
the  Saxon  ;  as,  "  be  his  magnum,"  according  to  his  strength  ; 
pro  viribus  tua.  So  "  be  tham  mcestan"  by  the  most,  is  DOW 
expressed  by,  at  the  most. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  word  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Persic,  is  the  preposition  used  in  oaths,  precisely  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish; Gen.  xxii.  16,  "3.  By  myself  have  I  sworn.  Arabic, 


ballah  or  by  Allah;  Persic,  Ij^J  bechoda,  or  begoda,  by  God, 

the  very  words  now  used  in  English.  The  evidence,  then,  is 
decisive,  that  the  Shemitic  prefix  a  is  the  Teutonic  be,  by,  bei, 
contracted,  and  this  Teutonic  word  is  certainly  a  contraction 
of  big,  which  is  used  in  the  Saxon,  especially  in  compound 
words,  as  in  bigspell,  [by-spell,~]  a  fable ;  bigstandm,  to  stand 
by.  This  prefix,  then,  was  in  universal  use  by  the  original 
stock  of  mankind,  before  the  dispersion ;  and  this  word  alone 
is  demonstrative  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  Shemitic 
and  Teutonic  languages.  Now  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
is  the  prefix  b,  and  probably  p,  before  /  and  r,  in  block,  braigh, 
and  a  multitude  of  words  in  all  the  modern  languages ;  and 
probably,  the  same  letter  is  a  prefix  in  many  Shemitic  words. 

We  know  that  be  in  the  Saxon  bedaelan,  and  Dntch  iedtelen, 
is  a  prefix,  as  the  simple  verb  is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  languages.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  ^3  corresponds 
exactly  in  elements  and  in  signification  wilt  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch.  Whether  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  in  the  latter  lan- 
guages, let  the  reader  judge.  See  the  word  deal,  which,  when 
traced,  terminates  in  the  Welsh  tawl,  a  cast  off,  a  throw ; 
separation ;  tawlv,  to  cast  or  throw  off,  to  separate. 

In  Chaldee,  "is  badar,  signifies  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 
The  word  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  and  Sama- 
ritan. 

In  Ethiopic,  the  word  with  ?S  prefixed,  signifies  to  wish, 
love,  dcsje,  and  with  t  prefixed,  to  strive,  to  endeavour,  anil 
without  a  prefix,  strife,  course,  race.  Both  these  significations 
are  from  stretching,  straining. 

s<" 

In  Arabic,  .Jo  badara,  signifies  generally  to  hasten,  to  run 

SS' 

to ;  but  .jj  bathara,  signifies  to  disperse,  to  sow  or  scatter 

seed. 

This  verb  is  written  in  Hebrew  "ta.  with  precisely  the  same 
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signification.  The  Arabic  also  has  the  verb  with  this  orthography 
signifying  to  sow,  and  also  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  stick. 

Now  in  Syriac  5  >  dar,  signifies  to  strive,  or  struggle.    Here 

we  have  the  simple  verb,  without  the  prefix,  with  the  sense  of 
the  Ethiopia,  Kith  a  prefix.     Supra. 


We  find  also  the  Arabic   j  tharra,  the  simple  verb,  signifies 

the  simple  verb,  sig- 


to  sprinkle. 

We  find  in  Chaldcc  K"n  rm  and 


nifies  to  disperse  ;  in  Syriac,  the  same.     In  Arabic  1  .j  tharau, 

signifies  to  sow,  like  the  foregoing  verb,  and  hence  to  procreate. 
Both  this  and  the  former  verb  signify  also  to  whiten,  as  the 
hair  of  the  head,  as  we  say,  to  sprinkle  with  gray  hairs.  The 

f,s 

Arabic  I  .J  dara,  signifies  to  drive,  to  impel,  to  repel,  to  con- 

tend, to  strive  ;  to  shine,  to  sparkle.  And  here  we  have  the 
literal  signification  of  this  whole  class  of  verbs  ;  to  drive,  urge, 
throw,  send  ;  hence  to  scatter,  to  strive,  to  shoot  as  rays  of 
light,  procreate,  &c. 

The  Hebrew  corresponding  verb  is  M~t  or  9"*i.  to  scatter,  to 
sow  ;  and  the  word  with  the  like  orthography  occnrs  in  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Ar.  This  is  the  Latin  sera.  And  who  can  donbt 
that  a  is  a  prefix  in  the  verb  its  above  mentioned  ? 

In  Welsh,  goberu  signifies  to  work,  to  operate;  goter,  work, 
operation  ;  formed  by  the  prefix  go  and  per  ;  go  denoting  pro- 
gress toward,  approach,  and  per  rendered  by  Owen,  that  per- 
vades, a  fruit,  a  pear  ;  but  the  real  sense  is  to  strain,  to  bring 
forth,  to  drive,  thrust,  urge,  &c. 

This  word,  in  the  Armoric  dialect,  is  written  cither  gober  or 
ober  ;  in  Latin  operor,  whence  Eiig.  operate.  The  same  word 
is  in  the  Ethiopic,  /HlC  gaber,  to  make,  to  do  ;  7V?flC 
agabar,  to  cause  to  be  made;  1tlt?DC  tagabar,  to  work, 
operate,  negotiate  ;  /IC  gatar,  a  maker. 

This  is  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  •'ai.  to  be  strong,  to  prevail,  to 

ss  s 

establish,  and  as  a  noun,  a  man  ;  Ar.  *xi>-  jaiara,  to   make 

strong,  to  heal,  as,  a  broken  bone  ;  to  strengthen. 

That  this  Shemitic  word  and  the  Welsh  and  Ethiopic  are  all 
radically  one,  there  cannot  be  a  question  ;  and  the  Welsh 
proves  indisputably  that  go  is  a  prefix.  This,  then,  is  a  word 
formed  on  "3  or  K*a-  The  Hch.  "PIK,  strong,  that  is,  strained, 
and  "as,  a  wing,  that  is,  a  shoot,  are  from  the  same  root,  and 

S'? 

in  Arabic    j]  abara,  signifies  to  prick,  to  sting,  and  its  deriva- 

tives, the  extremity  of  a  thing,  a  point,  n  needle,  corresponding 
with  the  Welsh  bar,  a  summit,  a  tuft,  a  branch,  a  bar,  and  the 
Welsh  ber,  a  pike,  a  lance,  a  spit,  a  spear,  Lat.  veni;  in  Welsh,  also, 
pdr,  a  spear,  and  per,  a  spit,  are  all  doubtless  of  the  same  origin. 
In  Syriac,  *^o  .  tsabar,  signifies  to  make,  to  work  or 

operate.     Is  this  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix  ? 


The  same  word  in  Arabic, 


<^ 


tsalara,  signifies   to   be 


patient,  to  bear,  to  sustain. 

We  observe,  that  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages,  the 
same  word  is  used  with  different  prefixes.  Thus  in  our  mother 
tongue,  begin  is  written  gynnan,  the  simple  radical  word,  and 
aginnan,  beginnan,  and  ongynnan  ;  and  in  the  Gothic,  dugin- 
nan,  which,  in  English,  would  be  togin. 

Should  it  appear  upon  investigation,  that  verbs  in  the  Assyrian 
languageshavethe  same  prefix  eswhich  occur  in  the  European  lan- 
guages, the  fact  will  evidence  more  affinity  between  the  languages 
of  these  two  stocks  than  has  yet  been  known  to  exist. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  natural  causes  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  obscured  or  destroyed  the  identity  or  resemblance 
of  languages  which  had  a  common  origin. 

The  aflinity  of  words,  in  two  or  more  different  languages,  is 
known  by  identity  of  letters  and  identity  of  signification  ;  or 


by  letters  of  the  same  organ,  and  a  signification  obviously  dc- 
ducible  from  the  same  sense.  Letters  of  the  same  organ,  as 
for  example,  b,f,p  and  v,  are  so  easily  converted,  the  one  into 
the  other,  and  the  change  is  so  frequent,  that  this  circumstance 
seldom  occasions  much  obscurity.  The  changes  of  signification 
occasion  more  difficulty,  not  so  much  by  necessity,  as  because 
this  branch  of  philology  is  less  understood. 

1.  CHANGE  OF  CONSONANTS  WHICH  REPRESENT 

THE    ARTICULATIONS    OF    THE     ORGANS     OF 

SPEECH. 

Consonants  are  the  stamina  of  words.  They  are  convertible 
and  frequently  converted  into  their  cognates.  The  English 
word  bear,  represents  the  Latin  fero  and^an'0,  KnUfero  is  the 
Greek  ft(a.  The  Latin  ventus  is  wind  in  English;  and  habeo 
is  have.  The  Latin  dens,  in  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  is 
tand ;  and  dance  in  English  is  in  German  tarn. 

These  changes  are  too  familiar  to  require  a  multiplication  of 
examples.  But  there  are  others  less  common  and  obvious, 
which  are  yet  equally  certain.  Thus  in  the  Gaelic  or  Hiberno- 
Celtic,  m  and  mb  are  convertible  with  v ;  and  in  Welsh  m  and 
r  are  changed,  even  in  different  cases  of  the  same  word.  Thus 
in  Irish  the  name  of  the  hand  is  written  either  lamh  or  lav, 
and  in  Welsh  maen,  &  stone,  is  written  also  teen.  The  Greek 
ft  is  always  pronounced  as  the  English  v,  as  ftii/Xiftm,  Lat. 
volo,  English  will,  German  wollen ;  and  the  sound  of  b  the 
Greeks  express  by  p.f>. 

Ill  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  one  remarkable  distinction  is 
the  use  of  a  dental  letter  in  the  former,  where  the  latter  has  a 
sibi):>nt.  As  M3  cuth  in  Chaldee,  is  Cia  cask  in  Hebrew; 
am.  gold  in  Chaldaic,  is  ant  in  Hebrew.  The  like  change 
appears  in  the  modern  languages ;  for  water,  which  in  most  of 
the  northern  languages  is  written  with  a  dental,  is  in  German 
written  waster ;  and  the  Latin  dens,  W.  dant,  Dutch  tand, 
Swedish  and  Danish  tand,  is  in  German  zahn.  The  like  change 
is  frequent  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  *£<ITTW,  in  one  dialect,  is 
Qpttffffoi,  in  another ;  and  the  Latins  often  changed  t  of  the  in- 
dicative present,  or  infinitive,  into  s  in  the  preterit  and  partici- 
ple, as  mitto,  mittere,  misi,  missui. 

L  and  r,  though  not  considered  as  letters  of  the  same  organ, 
are  really  such  and  changed  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus  the 
Spaniards  write  blandir  for  brandish,  and  escolta  for  escort. 
The  Portuguese  write  brando  for  bland,  and  branquear,  to 
whiten,  for  blanch.  The  Greek  has  if payiX/Uov  for  the  Latin 
flagellum.  In  Europe,  however,  this  change  seems  to  be 
limited  chiefly  to  two  or  three  nations  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  L  is  sometimes  commutable  with  d. 

We  have  a  few  instances  of  the  change  of  g  or  gh  into  /. 
Thus  rough  is  pronounced  riff,  and  trough,  trauf. 

The  Russian  often  change  the  d  of  a  noun  into  the  sound  of 
.;',  or  the  compound  g,  in  the  verb  formed  from  that  noun  ;  as 
lad,  accord,  harmony ;  laju,  to  accord  or  agree ;  bred,  damage, 
loss  ;  treju,  to  injure. 

The  Italians  and  French  have  also  changed  a  dental  into  a 
palatal  letter,  in  many  words  ;  as  Italian  raggio,  a  ray,  from 
Lat.  radius ;  and  ragione,  reason,  from  ratio ;  Fr.  manger,  to 
eat,  from  Lat.  mando,  or  mandnco. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Greek  %  has  been  changed,  in 
some  instances,  into  the  Italian  or  Spanish  z,  and  then  by  the 
French  into  s.  It  seems  that  the  Spanish  s  has,  at  some 
former  period,  been  pronounced  as  a  guttural.  Thus  the 
Gr.  Pfa%iat,  Lat.  brachium,  the  arm,  is  in  Spanish  brazo,  and 
the  Spaniards  have  the  word  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Celtic  braic.  This  word, 
brazo,  the  French  changed  into  bras,  and  from  that  we  have 
brace  and  embrace.  A  similar  change  occurs  in  Durazzo,  from 
Dyrrach iiim,  and  in  the  Spanish  luz,  light. 

The  Teutoaiic  nations  often  used  h  to  express  fhe  power  of 
the  Greek  x,  and  the  Latin  c,  as  heart  for  x*»3/«,  horn  for 
cornu.  Hence  we  find  that  the  Saxon  hlinian,  Meonian  or 
lilynian,  to  lean,  is  the  Greek  *X/»a>,  Latin  clino.  The  letter 
h  is  now  dropped,  and  we  write  the  worn  lean. 

In  like  manner,  the  Saxon  Mid,  which  we  now  write  lid,  ia 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  claudo,  cludo,  the  Greek 
xXi.Jjw,  which  is  contracted  into  *Xii».  And  in  this  word  we 
may  notice  another  fa^t,  that  the  word  signifies  not  only  to 
shut,  but  to  praise  or  celebrate,  proving  that  this  word  and  the 
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Latin  flaudo,  are  the  same,  with  different  prefixes,  as  laudo, 
and  that  the  primary  sense  is  to  strain.  This  in  Saxon  appears 
in  Mud,  loud,  hlydan,  to  cry  out. 

In  Latin,/'  and  h  have  been  converted,  as  hordetim  totfor- 
deum ;  and  the  Spaniards  now  write  h  for  f,  as  kacer  for  the 
Latin  facere ;  hilo  iarfilum ;  herir  forferire,  &c. 

The  letters  r  and  s  are  commutable.  Thus  iron  in  German 
is  eisen ;  in  D.  yzer. 

The  letters  »  and  s  seem  also  to  be  commutable;  as  in 
Latin  pono,  potui. 

The  letters  I  and  r  are  convertible;  for  the  English 
colonel  is  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coronet,  and  in  Armoric 
corona!. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  is  in  the  position  of  the  organs 
in  the  articulations  ;  the  position  being  nearly  but  not  exactly 
the  same. 

2.  CHANGE  OF  VOWELS. 

The  change  of  vowels  is  so  common,  as  to  occasion  no  diffi- 
lulty  in  determining  the  sameness  of  words ;  indeed  little  or 
no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  them,  in  ascertaining  the  origin  and 
affinity  of  languages.  In  this  opinion  we  accord  with  almost 
all  writers  on  this  snbject;  but  we  have  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  that  elegant  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  who  protests  against 
the  licentiousness  of  etymologists,  not  only  in  transposing  let- 
ters, but  in  totally  disregarding  the  towels,  and  who  seems  to 
admit  the  common  origin  of  words  only  when  written  with  the 
same  letters,  and  used  in  a  sense  precisely  the  same.* 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  common  prejudice  existing 
against  etymology.  As  the  snbject  has  been  treated,  it  is  justly 
liable  to  all  the  objections  urged  against  it.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  Sir  W.  Jones  had  given  very  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  some  of  its  most  common  and  obvious  principles 
had  escaped  his  observation.  His  opinion  with  regard  to  both 
articulations  and  vowels  is  unequivocally  erroneous,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  list  of  words,  taken  from  modern  lan- 
guages, and  respecting  the  identity  of  which,  that  gentleman 
himself,  if  living,  could  not  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

English.  Saxon.  Dutch.  German.  Swedish.  Latin. 

,       '  >  dragan,  trekken,  tragen,  draga,  traho, 

give,  gifau,  geeven,  geben,  gifva. 

g}  fot.fet,  voct,  fuss,  fot,  P£w_ 

hook,  hoc,  haak,  hakeu,  hake, 

day,  dag,  dseg,  daag,  tag,  dag, 

have,  babban,  hebben,  haben,  hafva,       habeo. 

[Fr.  avoir ;  ai,  as,  a,  avons,  avez,  ont.] 

leap,  hleapan,  loopen,  laufen,  lopa. 

bum,  byrnau,  branden,  brcnnen,  brinna. 

will,  willan,  willcn,  woollen,  willja,     volo,  velle. 

stone,  stan,  steen,  stein,  sten. 

broad,  bred,  breed,  breit,  bred, 

earth,  eorth,  aarde,  erde,  jord,  Dan.  iord. 

who,  hwa,  wie,  ho,  Dan.  hvo. 

seek,  secan,  zoeken,  snchen,  sokia,         sequor. 

bean,  bean,  boon,  bohne,  bona,  Dan.  oime. 

Here  are  scarcely  two  words  written  with  the  same  letters  in 
two  languages ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  called  in  question  their 
identity,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  orthography.  The 
diversity  is  equally  great  in  almost  all  other  words  of  the  same 
original.  So  in  the  same  words  we  often  find  the  vowel 
changed,  as  in  the  Lat.  facto,  fed,  ago,  egi;  sto,  steti;  tello, 
vnlsi.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Welsh  ywyz, 
and  the  English  wood,  are  the  same  word,  although  there  is 
one  letter  only  common  to  them  both.  It  is  pronounced 
gooylh,  that  is,  g  and  wyth;  as  guard  for  ward.  This  prefix- 
ing of  g  to  words  which  in  English  begin  with  w,  is  very  com- 
mon in  Spanish  and  French.  The  word  war  in  French  is 
guerre ;  Sp.  gnerra. 

S.  CHANGE  OR  LOSS  OF  RADICAL  LETTERS. 
There  are  some  words,  which,  in  certain  languages,  have 
•offered  a  change  of  a  radical  letter ;  while  in  others  it  is 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. 
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wholly  lost.  For  example,  word,  in  Danish  and  Swedish  is 
ord ;  wort,  a  plant,  is  urt ;  the  Saxon  gear,  or  ger,  English 

'tear,  in  Danish  is  oar,  in  Swedish  is  ar,  in  Dutch  jaar,  and  in 
German  jahr. 

In  the  word  yoke,  and  its  affinities,  we  have  a  clear  and 
decisive  example  of  changes  in  orthography.  Take,  the  Latin 
jugiim,  is  from  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  511  zttg,  to 
join,  to  couple;  a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Greeks 
retained  the  original  letters  iu  %t"y>i,  %oye* ;  the  Latins 
changed  the  first  letter  to  j  in  jugiim,  and  inserted  a  casual  n 
in  jungo.  From  the  Latin  the  Italians  formed  giogo,  a  yoke, 
and  giugnere,  to  join ;  the  Spaniards,  ytigo,  a  yoke,  and  junlar, 
to  join;  the  French,  joug,  a  yoke,  and  joindre,  to  join.  Iu 
Saxon,  yoke  is  geoc  or  ioc;  in  Dutch,  jut;  G.joch;  Sw.  ok. 

One  of  the  most  general  changes  that  words  have  under- 
gone, is  the  entire  loss  of  the  palatal  letter  g,  when  it  is  radical 
and  final  in  verbs,  or  the  opening  of  that  articulation  to  a 
vowel  or  diphthong.  We  have  examples  in  the  English  bow, 
from  Saxon  bugaii,  to  bend ;  buy,  from  bycgan;  brow,  from 
breg;  lay,  from  lagan,  or  lecgan;  say,  from  strgan;  fair, 
from  fteger;  flail,  from  the  German  flegel,  Lat.  flagellum; 
French  nier,  from  Lat.  nego,  negare. 

The  same  or  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  loss  and  changes  of  radical  letters  in  many  Greek  verbs 
deserve  particular  notice.  We  find  in  the  Lexicons,  voayfjct, 
vyiyn,  rgaxTixas,  are  referred  to  v^xraa.  trfxrra,  as  the 
theme  or  root;  vnyfitt,  to  tetayu;  pn-r&fr  to  plot;  and  ^sofy/xtt, 
to  fgttstru.  This  reference,  so  far  as  it  operates  as  a  direction 
to  the  student  where  to  find  the  verb  to  which  the  word 
belongs,  and  its  explanation,  is  useful  and  necessary.  But  if 
the  student  supposes  that  these  words  are  formed  from  the 
theme,  so  called,  or  the  first  person  of  the  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  he  is  deceived.  Wre  are  confident  no  example 
can  be  found,  in  any  language,  of  the  palatals  y  and  *,  formed 
from  the  dentals  and  sibilants  r  and  e,  nor  is  pvrv(,  or  any 
similar  word,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  dental  to  a  verb 
ending  in  a  vowel.  The  truth  is,  the  last  radical  in  f  m  is  lost, 
in  the  indicative  mood ;  and  in  rfxnu,  r^Tra,  it  is  changed. 
The  radical  lost  in  pia  is  5  or  t ;  the  original  word  was  pi&*  or 
filu,  and  the  derivatives  p*ru(,  prmeixn,  were  formed  before 
the  radical  letter  was  dropped  in  the  verb.  No  sooner  is  the 
verb  restored  to  its  primitive  form,  than  we  recognize  its 
connection  with  the  Irish  raidham,  to  speak ;  Saxon  rad, 
speech;  reftfan,  to  read;  German  reden,  rede;  Dutch  road,  &c. 

The  original  root  of  veyurtu,  was  *t*yu,  «•£*;£»,  or  <r{«xa», 
and  from  this  were  formed  «•; aypa.,  «•{«*«««,  before  the  last 
radical  was  changed.  No  sooner  is  the  original  orthography 
restored,  than  we  see  this  to  be  the  Teutonic  verb,  German 
brauchen,  Dutch  gebruiken,  Danish  bruger,  Sw.  bruka.  Sax. 
bracan,  to  use,  to  practice,  and  hence  the  English  broker. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  rey/ia  and  ranrrM; 
Qoa.yfta,  and  tycttffim* ;  aXXayw  and  aXXaffff* ;  ;£«£«XT«J  and 
^if(dffa,  and  many  other  words  of  like  formation.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  last  radical  letter  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
derivatives  of  the  verb,  and  in  one  of  the  past  tenses,  particu- 
larly in  an  aorist.  This  fact  affords  no  feeble  evidence  that  in 
Greek,  as  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  the  preterite  tense  or  an 
aorist,  was  the  radix  of  the  verb.  KjaJ«,  in  Greek,  is  to  cry 
like  a  crow  or  rook ;  but  the  last  radical  is  changed  fiom  y,  as 
iu  the  second  aorist  it  forms  xj»>n;.  Now  in  Danish,  crow  is 

o 

kraye,  in  Ger.  kriihe,  in  D.  kraai,  in  Sw.  krata;  a  fact  that 
demonstrates  the  last  radical  letter  to  be  a  palatal,  which  iu 
English  is  opened  to  o,  in  crow. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Greek  language  only  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  primitive  radical  letters,  nor  in  what  is  now  called 
the  root  of  the  verb,  but  in  the  derivatives.  The  fact  is  the 
same  in  the  Latin  and  in  the  English.  The  Latin  Jlucius  ami 
fittzi,  cannot  be  deduced  from  fluo;  but  the  orthography  i 
these  words  proves  demonstrable  that  the  original  root  was 
fiugo  or  fluco.  So  in  English,  sight  cannot  be  deduced  from 
see,  for  no  example  can  be  found  of  the  letter  g  introduced  to 
form  the  participles  of  verbs.  Sight,  in  Saxon  gesicht,  D.  sigt, 
G.  sicht,  Dan.  sigt,  Sw.  tickf,  is  a  participle ;  but  the  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  in  Saxon  is  seon,  geseon,  Ger.  si'r.en,  D.  sicn, 
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Dan.  seer,  Sw.  se ;  in  which  no  palatal  letter  is  found,  from  I 
which  ff  or  ch  can  he  deduced.     The  truth  then  is,  that  the 
original  verh  was  segan,  or  in  Dutch  zegen;  tie  g  hcing  lost 
as  it  is  in  the  French  nier,  from  the  Lat.  nego. 

In  the  change  of  letters  in  the  Greek  verhs  before  mentioned, 
the  process  seems  to  have  been  from  y  or  *  to  jj,  and  then  to 
e  and  T  ;  trftyv,  */it%a.  xyjuriru,  Tan-rra.  This  is  certainly  a 
process  which  is  natural  and  common.  The  Latin  brachium 
thus  became  in  Spanish  brazo,  and  then  in  French  Iras ;  and 
thus  in  the  Italian,  Alexandria,  has  become  Alessandria. 

When  the  last  radical  of  a  Greek  verb  is  a  dental,  it  may 
not  be  certain  whether  the  original  letter  was  d,  or  th  or  t. 
We  find  the  Greek  verb  <«r«»  to  draw,  forms  its  derivatives 
with  f,  rraur/tie,  ttairii;  and  this  is  probably  the  Armoric 
iji/ua,  from  which  we  have  spay.  So  p;«2X  ?{««f,  and 
feaSt,  are  evidently  of  the  same  family.  It  is  uot  improbable 
that  the  original  letter  might  have  a  compound  sound,  or  it 

might  correspond  nearly  to  the  Arabic  a  or  .,0,  or  the 

English  dh  or  tt,  or  ds,  so  as  easily  to  pass  into  d  or 
into  s. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  many  Greek  words  have  lost  an  initial 
consonant.  The  letter  most  generally  lost  is  probably  the 
Oriental  h,  but  obviously  the  palatals  y  and  *  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  dropped.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  Greek  «X«  is  the  English  wliole  and  perhaps  nil.  This  in 
Welsh  is  oil,  or  tall,  in  Saxon  al  or  geall;  ajd  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  Shemitic  33.  So  the  Greek  oXXi/^i  is  the 
Welsh  colli,  to  lose ;  and  tiiau  may  be  the  English  coil,  Fr. 
cueillir, 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  has,  in  many  words,  lost  a  labial 
initial,  answering  to  the  English  *,  /or  v.  The  Greek  tiSu  is 
undoubtedly  the  Latin  video;  iyyn  is  from  the  same  root  as 
work;  lius  is  from  the  root  of  vid,  in  the  Latin  divide,  and 

i,s 

individuvs,  that  is,  separate,  and  from  the  Arabic  Jo  badda, 

to  separate. 

In  many  instances,  the  Latin  retained  or  restored  the  lost 
letter;  thus  hamaxa,  for  apa^a ;  harpago,  for  a^vtyn ;  ha.r- 
monia,  for  fy/u>ia ;  video,  for  tiia. 

If  the  marks  of  breathing,  called  spiritus  asper  and  spiritus 
lenis,  now  prefixed  to  Greek  words,  were  intended  to  represent 
the  letters  lost,  or  to  stand  in  the  place  of  them,  they  answer 
this  purpose  very  imperfectly.  The  spiritus  asper  may  stand 
for  a  palatal  or  guttural  letter,  hut  it  does  not  designate  which 
letter,"  the  n,  or  the  3 ;  much  less  does  this  or  the  other 
ppiritus  justly  represent  the  labials,  b,  f,  v,  or  w.  Whenever 
the  Latins  wrote  h  in  the  place  of  the  Greek  spiritus,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  original  letter  was  h  or  a  cognate  letter;  and 
we  may  conclude  also  that  the  v  in  video,  and  in  divido, 
viduus,  individmts,  stands  for  the  original  labial  lost  in  iiS«u, 
and  iSits.  But  there  are  many  words,  we  apprehend,  in  which 
the  lost  letter  is  unknown,  and  in  which  the  loss  cannot  be 
recovered,  by  any  marks  prefixed  to  the  words.  We  may  well 
suppose  that  kymnus  exhibits  the  correct  written  form  of  tp.iis; 
but  what  is  there  in  the  Greek  lifn  to  lead  us  to  consider  this 
word  as  the  English  woof,  and  V$KU,  to  be  the  same  as  weave? 
Both  the  Greek  words  have  the  spiritus  asper. 

What  proportion  of  Greek  words  have  been  contracted  by 
the  loss  of  an  initial  or  final  consonant,  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
be  determined  with  any  precision ;  at  least,  not  in  the  present 
state  of  philological  knowledge.  It  is  probable  the  number  of 
contracted  words  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  verbs,  and  it 
may  be  more. 

Similar  contractions  have  taken  place  in  all  other  languages ; 
a  circumstance  that  embarrasses  the  philologist  and  lexico- 
grapher at  every  step  of  his  researches ;  and  which  has  led  to 
innumerable  mistakes  in  Etymology.  We  kuow  that  the 

• 

Swedish  ar,  and  Danish  aar,  a  year,  have  lost  the  articulation 
g,  and  that  the  English  y  in  year,  is  the  representative  of  g,  as 
j  is  in  the  Ttnichjaar,  and  German  jal.r:  for  the  g  is  found  in 
our  mother  tongue ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  words,  one  language 
will  supply  the  means  of  determining  the  real  origin  or  true 
orthography,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  another.  But 
doubtless  many  changes  have  taken  place,  of  which  the  evidence 


is  uncertain :  the  chain  which  might  conduct  us  to  the  original 
orthography  being  broken,  and  no  means  now  remain  of 
repairing  the  loss. 

In  no  language  has  the  rejection  or  change  of  consonants 
served  so  effectually  to  obscure  the  original  words  as  in  the 
French.  So  extensive  have  been  the  changes  of  orthography 
in  that  language,  that  had  not  the  early  lexicographers 
indicated  the  loss  of  letters  by  a  mark,  it  would  be  impossible 
now  to  discover  the  original  orthography,  or  to  trace  the 
connection  of  words  with  other  languages,  in  a  large  portion  of 
them.  And  it  is  with  regret  we  observe  the  influence  of  the 
French  practice  of  suppressing  consonants,  extending  itself  to 
other  countries.  It  is  owing  to  the  most  senile  obsequiousness 
of  nations,  that  Basil  or  Basilea,  the  elegant  name  of  a  town 
in  Switzerland,  has  been  corrupted  to  Basle,  and  pronounced 
most  barbarously  Bale.  The  Germans  arc  pursuing  a  lik- 
course  in  suppressing  the  palatal  letters ;  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  strength  of  the  language. 

The  Italians  also  have  a  disposition  to  reject  letters  when 
they  interfere  with  their  habits  of  pronunciation ;  and  hence 
we  see,  in  their  language,  piano,  written  for  piano;  fiore  fo! 
flore;  fiocco  for  flocco;  a  change  that  has  removed  a  radical 
consonant,  and  thus  obscured  or  rather  destroyed  the  affinity 
between  the  Italian  and  the  Latin  words. 

Another  difference  of  writing  and  pronouncing  has  been 
produced  by  the  change  of  a  sibilant  letter  into  an  aspirate; 
or,  e  converse,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  a  sibilant. 
No  person  doubts  whether  the  Latin  super  is  the  Gr"r.k  !vii> ; 
or  oftacXog  is  siinilis;  or  aXy  is  sal,  salt.  The  latter  in  \V  elsh 
is  halen,  hal.  So  lielyg,  &  willow,  in  Welsh,  is  in  Latin  saJir. 
The  Greek  ITTX  is  the  Latin  septem,  English  seven.  This  in 

Persic  is  t  "^aai  heft  or  haft,  which  approaches  the  Greek 

larrn.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  in  this  case,  the 
aspirate  in  Greek  has  been  converted  into  an  s.  There  are, 
however,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  change  has  been 
the  reverse,  and  that  s  has  been  dropped,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  an  aspirate.  The  word  seven  is,  beyond  a  question,  the 

s  ss ' 

Shemitic  «Jj*>,  1-t,  whence  pye,  Eng.  sabbath;  and  the 
Gaelic  sean,  old,  whence  Latia  senex,  in  Welsh  hen,  seems 

clearly  to  be  the  Ar.    .  lMJ  sanna,  to  be  old.     It  is  then  clear 

that  in  these  words  s  is  radical.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  aspirate,  in  some  cases,  has  been  changed  into  s. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  radix  of  a  word  is  some- 
times obscured,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  loss  or  change  of  a 
radical  letter  in  the  nominative  case.  We  find  in  Latin  nepos, 
in  the  nominative,  is  nepotis  in  the  genitive ;  honos,  honoris, 
&c.  In  these  changes,  we  suppose  the  letter  restored  in  the 
oblique  cases  to  be  the  true  radical  letter.  Thus  adamant  has 
been  deduced  by  our  etymologists  from  the  Greek  a.  negative 
and  taftttu,  to  subdue,  on  the  supposition  that  the  stone  was 
named  from  its  hardness.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  great 
part  of  all  etymological  deductions ;  they  are  mere  conjectures. 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  inquirer  that  adamas,  in  the  nominative, 
becomes  in  the  genitive  adamanlis;  that  n  is  radical,  and  that 
this  word  cannot  be  regularly  deduced  from  the  Greek  verb. 
Any  person,  by  looking  into  a  Welsh  dictionary,  may  see  the 
original  word. 

In  some  words  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  n  before 
d  is  casual  or  radical.  In  such  words  as  the  Latin  fimdo,  to 
pour,  and  tundo,  to  beat,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  n  is 
casual,  for  the  preterite  is  formed  without  it,  fudi,  tutudi. 
But  in  other  words  n  before  d  seems  to  be  radical,  and  the  d 
casual ;  as  in  fundo,  futidare,  to  found.  For  -this  word  coin- 
cides with  the  Irish  bun,  foundation,  and  with  the  Shemitic 
n:n  banah,  to  build.  So  the  English  find  is  in  Swedish  fnna, 
and  in  is  in  Danish  ind. 

Another  fact  of  considerable  consequence,  is  the  casual  sound 
of  n  given  to  g,  which  produced  the  effect  of  doubling  the  y  in 
Greek,  and  of  occasioning  the  insertion  of  n  before  g  in 
the  Latin,  as  also  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages. 
Thus  we  see  the  y  is  doubled  in  the  Greek  g^i&Av,  and 
we  know,  in  this  case,  how  the  change  originated;  for  the 
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original  word  is  in  the  Gaelic  and  Irish,  at/alia.  So  y  is 
prrlhed  to  another  palatal  or  guttural  letter  in  ay%u  ay^t;, 
tyytT.u. 

A  similar  nasal  sound  of  g  probably  introduced  the  «  before 
g  in  lingo,  to  lift;  linquo,  to  leave. 

We  may  be  confident,  in  all  cases,  that  n  is  not  radical, 
when  it  is  dropped  in  the  supine  and  participle,  as  in  liclum, 
lictia,  from  linquo.  When  n  is  retained  in  the  supine  and 
participle,  there  may  be  more  reason  for  doubt;  but  in  this 
case,  the  question  may  often  be  determined  by  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  another  language,  or  by  some  other  word  evidently 
of  the  game  family.  Thus  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  lingo 
and  the  English  lick  are  the  same  word,  or  that  the  Lat. 
lingua  and  liyula  are  of  one  family. 

This  casual  insertion  of  n  in  words  of  this  class  must  be 
carefully  noticed  by  the  etymologist,  or  he  will  overlook  the 
affinity  of  words  which  are  evidently  the  same.  We  have 
many  words  in  English  which  are  written  with  »  before  a  g  or 
a  k,  when  the  ancient  words  in  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
languages,  and  some  of  them  in  the  modern  Danish  and 
Swedish,  are  written  without  n.  Thus  sink,  in  Gothic  is 
sigcwan;  to  think,  is  thagkyan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Gothic  word  was  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  »  or  ng,  as  in 
English.  So  also  in  tigguan,  to  sing;  lagys,  long.  In  a  few 
instances  we  find  the  Swedes  and  Danes  have  the  word  written 

in  both  ways,  as  tanka,  tanker  and  lycta,  tykker,  to  think. 
But  in  general  the  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Dutch  write 
words  of  this  sort  with  ng. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  true  original 
orthography,  we  will  mention  one  instance.  In  our  mother 
tongne  the  word  to  dye,  or  colour,  is  written  deayan;  the 
elements  or  radical  letters  are  dg.  To  determine  whether  this 
and  the  Latin  tingo  are  the  same  words,  we  must  first  know 
whether  n  in  tingo  is  radical  or  casual.  This  we  cannot  know 
with  certainty,  by  the  form  of  the  word  itself,  for  the  n  is 
carried  through  all  the  tenses  and  forms  of  the  verb.  But  by 
looking  into  the  Greek,  we  find  the  word  written  with  y, 
nyya ;  and  this  clearly  proves  the  alliance  of  the  word  with 
deagan.  See  DTE  in  the  Dictionary. 

We  have  many  English  words,  in  which  a  d  has  been 
inserted  before  g,  as  in  badge,  budge,  lodge,  pledge,  wedge. 
In  all  words,  we  believe,  of  this  class,  the  d  is  casual,  and  the 
y  following  is  the  radical  letter,  as  pledge  from  the  French 
pleige;  wedge  from  the  Saxon  icecg.  The  practice  of  inserting 
d  in  words  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
necessity  of  some  mode  of  preserving  the  English  sound  of  g, 
which  might  otherwise  be  sounded  as  the  French  g  before  e. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  we  still  retain  aud  ought  to  retain  d 
in  alledge,  abridge.  In  like  manner  the  Teutonic  c  has  been 
changed  into  the  sound  of  ch,  as  Sax.  wacian,  wacian,  to 
wake,  to  watch  ;  Sax.  that,  thatch. 

There  are  some  nations  which,  in  many  words,  pronounce 
and  write  g  before  u  or  v>;  as  in  the  French  guerre,  for  war ; 
guede,  for  woad;  gitetter,  for  wail;  in  Welsh,  gwal,  for  wall; 
gicain,  for  wain;  gwared,  for  guard,  which  in  English  is  tcard, 
Sp.  guarda.  In  some  instances,  the  u  or  v>  is  dropped  in 
modern  writing,  as  in  the  French  garenne,  a  warren ;  garde, 
for  guard.  This  difference  of  orthography  makes  it  difficult, 
in  some  cases,  to  ascertain  the  true  radical' letters. 

CHANGE  OF  SIGNIFICATION. 

Another  canse  of  obscurity  in  the  affinity  of  languages,  and 
one  that  seems  to  have  been  mostly  overlooked,  is,  the  change 
of  the  primary  sense  of  the  radical"  verb.  In  most  cases,  this 
change  consists  in  a  slight  deflection,  or  difference  of  applica- 
tion, which  has  obtained  among  different  families  of  the  same 
stock.  In  some  cases,  the  literal  sense  is  lost  or  obscured,  and 
the  figurative  only  is  retained.  The  first  object,  in  such  cases, 
is  to  find  the  primary  or  literal  sense,  from  which  the  various 
prticular  applications  may  be  easily  deduced.  Thus,  we  find 
in  Latin,  lileo,  Ubel,  or  lubeo,  lubet,  is  rendered,  to  please,  to 
like ;  litbens,  willing,  glad,  cheerful,  pleased  ;  Ubenter,  luben- 
ier,  willingly,  gladly,  readily.  What  is  the  primary  sense,  the 
visible  or  physical  action,  from  which  the  idea  of  willing  is 
taken  ?  We  find,  either  by  knowing  the  radical  sense  of  trill- 
ing, ready,  in  other  cases,  or  by  the  predominant  sense  of  the 


elements  U,  as  in  Lat.  labor,  to  slide,  liber,  free,  &c.,  that  the 
primary  sense  is  to  move,  incline  or  advance  toward  an  object, 
and  hence  the  sense  of  willing,  ready,  prompt.  New  this 
Latin  word  is  the  English  love,  German  lieben,  liebe.  "  Lnbet 
me  ire,"  I  lave  to  go  ;  I  am  inclined  to  go  ;  I  go  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  the  affinity  between  love  and  lubeo  has  been  ob- 
scured by  a  slight  difference  of  application,  among  the  Komans 
and  the  Teutonic  nations. 

Perhaps  no  person  has  suspected  that  the  English  words 
teat,  tale,  and  best  in  be/test,  are  all  radically  the  same  word. 
But  this  is  the  fact.  Sax.  katian,  to  heat,  or  be  hot,  and  to 
hate ;  htetan,  to  heat  and  to  call ;  hatan,  to  call,  to  order,  to 
command ;  ge-hatan  or  ge-hatan,  to  grow  warm,  to  promise, 
to  vow ;  Gothic  gahaitan,  to  call,  to  promise  ;  Dutch  heelen, 
to  heat,  to  name,  to  call,  bid  or  command  ;  German  /ifikm, 
to  heat ;  heissen.,  to  call ;  hitzen,  to  heat,  to  hoist  ;  Swedish 
hetia,  to  inflame,  to  provoke ;  Danish  hedfr,  to  heat,  to  he 
called.  Behest,  we  have  from  the  German  or  Swedish  dialect, 
Heal  coincides  with  the  Latin  ceshu  for  hcestus,  which  is 
written  with  t,  like  the  German.  JIate  coincides  with  the 
Latin  odi,  osus,  so  written  for  hodi,  hostts,  and  as  the  Teutonic 
h  often  represents  the  Latin  c,  as  in  horn,  conm,  the  Danish 
orthography,  heder,  coincides  with  the  Latin  cito,  to  call. 
Now  what  is  the  radical  sense  ?  Most  obviously  to  stir, 
agitate,  ronse,  raise,  implying  a  driving  or  impulse;  and  hence 
in  Latin  (tsivo,  to  be  hot,  and  to  rage  or  storm ;  hence  to 
excite,  mid  hence  the  sense  of  the  Latin  cito,  quickly,  from 
stirring,  rousing  to  action.  In  this  case  hatred,  as  well  as 
heat,  is  violent  excitement.  We  find  also  in  the  Saxon  and 
Gothic  the  sense  of  vowing,  that  is,  of  driving  out  the  voice, 
uttering,  declaring,  a  sense  allied  to  calling  and  commanding, 
and  to  this  is  allied  the  sense  of  the  Latin  recito,  to  recite. 

In  English,  befal  signifies  to  fall  on,  to  happen  to;  in 
German,  the  same  word,  befallen,  has  the  like  signification. 
But  in  Saxon,  gefeal/an  signifies  to  fall,  to  rush  on ;  while  in 
German,  gefallen  signifies  to  please,  that  is,  to  suit,  to  come 
to  one's  mind,  to  be  agreeable.  The  Danish  gefalder  has  the 
same  signification  as  the  German. 

We  find  by  the  Saxon,  that  the  English  reck,  to  care,  and 
reckon,  and  the  Latin  rego,  to  rule,  are  all  the  same  word, 
varied  in  orthography  and  application.  To  find  the  primary 
sense  of  reck,  to  care,  we  are  then  to  examine  the  various  deri- 
vative senses.  And  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  Latin 
reclia  and  English  riff  At,  the  sense  of  which  is  straight^  for 
this  sense  is  derived  from  draining,  stretching.  Care,  then, 
is  a  straining  of  the  mind,  a  stretching  toward  an  object,  coin- 
ciding with  the  primary  sense  of  attention.  The  primary 
sense  of  reckon  is  to  strain  out  sounds,  to  speak,  tell,  relate  ; 
a  sense  now  disused. 

The  Saxon  care,  care,  ctrrcian,  to  care,  to  cark,  is  connected 
in  origin  with  the  Latin  career,  a  prison  ;  both  from  the  sense 
of  straining,  whence  holding  or  restraint. 

To  prove  how  the  primary  general  sense  of  a  word  may 
ramify  into  different  senses,  by  special  appropriation  of  the 
word  among  separate  families  of  men  proceeding  from  the 
same  stock,  let  ns  observe  the  different  senses  in  which  leap  is 
used  by  the  English,  and  by  the  nations  on  the  continent. 
In  English,  to  leap  \*  simply  to  spring ;  as,  to  leap  a  yard  ;  to 
leap  over  a  fence.  But  on  the  continent  it  signifies  to  run. 
Now  it  will  be  seen  that  this  word,  as  used  by  the  Gel-mans, 
can  not  always  be  translated  by  itself,  that  is,  by  the  same 
word,  into  English.  Take  for  illustration  the  following  passage 
from  Luther's  Version  of  the  Scriptures:  1  Sam.  xvii.  17. 
"  Nimm  fur  deine  brudcr  diese  cpha  sangen,  nnd  dicse  zehen 
brod,  und  lai/fins  hcer  zn  deinen  briidern  ;"  "Take  now  for 
thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  this  parched  corn,  and  these  ten 
loaves,  and  'eap  to  the  camp  of  thy  brethren."  Leap,  instead 
of  run,  is  good  German,  but  bad  English.*  There  are  two 
other  words  in  this  passage,  of  which  a  like  remark  may  be 
made.  The  German  brod,  loaves,  is  our  bread,  which  admits 
of  no  plural;  and  tanyen  U  onr  tinged,  which  we  can  not  apply 
to  paochcd  corn. 

So  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  to  warp  kittens  or 
puppies,  to  warp  eggs,  is  correct  lanmagc,  though  to  onr  cars 
very  odd ;  but  this  is  only  a  particular  application  of  the 


h  He  walk*,  he  leaps,  he  run?.— Cmcftr. 
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primary  sense,  to  throw.  We  say  to  lay  eggs,  but  to  lay  is  to 
throw  down. 

By  this  comparison  of  the  different  uses  and  applications  of  a 
word,  we  arc  able,  in  most  cases,  to  detect  its  original  signifi- 
cation. And  it  is  by  this  means,  we  apprehend,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  wliic-ii 
the  same  word  came  to  have  different  and  even  opposite  signi- 
fications. 

It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew  word  ";~3 
borak,  is  rendered,  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  both  to 
bless  and  to  curse.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  rendering  is 
controverted  by  Parkhurst,  who  labours  to  prove,  that  in  Kings 
and  in  Job,  where  it  is  rendered  to  curse,  it  onght  to  be  ren- 
dered to  bless:  and  he  cites,  as  authorities,  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. It  is  true  that  in  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13 ;  and  in  Job  i. 
11,  and  ii.  5,  the  Seventy  have  rendered  the  word  by  \v\ayiu, 
to  bless;  and  other  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Septuagiut. 
But  let  the  word  be  rendered  by  bless  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  "  Put  forth  thy  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone,  and 
his  flesh,  and  he  will  bless  thce  to  thy  face."  "Bless  God  and 
die."  How  very  absurd  does  such  a  translation  appear  I  It 
shows  the  immense  importance  of  understanding  the  true 
theory  of  language,  and  the  primary  sense  of  radical  words. 
Let  us  then  endeavour  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  source  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  here  mentioned.  To  be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  the  primary  sense,  let  us  examine  the  word  iu  the  several 
languages,  first  of  the  Shemitic,  and  then  of  the  Japhetic  stock. 

Heb.  "]"3.  to  bless ;  to  salute,  or  wish  a  blessing  to. 

2.  To  curse ;  to  blaspheme. 

8.  To  couch  or  bend  the  knee,  to  kneel. 

Deriv.     A  blessing,  and  the  knee. 

Chaldee,  "p3>  to  bless;  to  salute  at  meeting,  and  to  bid 
farewell  at  parting. 

2.  To  bend  the  knee. 

3.  To  dig ;  to  plow ;  to  set  slips  of  a  vine  or  plant  for  pro- 
pagation.— Talm.  and  Eabbin. 

Dcriv.  The  knee;  a  blessing;  a  cursing;  a  scion;  the 
young  of  fowls. 

Syriac,  ^D^,  to  fall  on  the  knees  ;  to  fall  or  bow  down ; 
Judg.  v.  27. 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from ;  Matt.  xv.  19. 

3.  To  bless. 
Samaritan,  i)13,  to  bless. 

Kthiopic,  (\CT\,  to  bless.     Deriv.  the  knee. 

'  'S 

Arabic,  ^Jj>  baraka,  to  bend  the  knee ;  to  fall  on  the 

breast,  as  a  camel. 

2.  To  be  firm,  or  fixed. 

3.  To  rain  violently ;  to  pour  forth  rain,  as  the  clouds.     Gr. 

P(*X»- 

4.  To  detract  from ;  to  traduce ;  to  reproach  or  pursue  with 
reproaches ;  to  revile. 

5.  To  bless ;  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on ;  to  prosper ;  to  be 
blessed. 

6.  To  hasten ;  to  rash,  as  on  an  enemy ;  to  assail. 

Deriv.  The  breast ;  the  basin  of  a  fountain ;  a  fishpond,  or 
receptacle  of  water,  as  in  Hcb.  and  Ch. ;  also  increase ;  abun- 
dance ;  constancy ;  splendour ;  a  flash  of  light. 

'/  ^ 

In  the  latter  sense,  usually  from    r,j'  Heb.  and  Ch.  p-3 

baraka. 

The  Aralric  word  supplies  us  with  the  certain  means  of  de- 
termining the  radical  sense ;  for  among  other  significations,  it 
has  the  sense  of  pouring  forth  rain ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
Greek  /3{i£<«.  The  primary  sense  then  is  to  send,  throw,  or 
drive,  in  a  transitive  sense;  or  in  an  intransitive  sense,  to  rush, 
to  break  forth. 

To  bless  and  to  cane  have  the  same  radical  sense,  which  is, 
to  send  or  pour  out  words,  to  drive  or  to  strain  out  the  voice, 
precisely  as  in  the  Latin  apjiello,  from  pello,  whence  peal,  as 
of  thunder  or  of  a  bell.  The  two  senses  spring  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  loud  words  to  express  particular  acts.  This  de- 
pends on  usage,  like  all  other  particular  applications  of  one 
geucral  signification.  The  sense  in  Scripture  is  to  utter  words 


either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  to  bless,  to  salute  ;  or  to  rail, 
to  scold,  to  reproach;  and  this  very  word  is  probably  the  root 
of  reproach,  as  it  certainly  is  of  the  Latin  precor,  used,  like 
the  Shemitic  word,  in  both  senses,  praying  and  cursing,  or  de- 
precating.* It  is  also  the  same  word  as  the  English  pray,  It. 
pregare,  L.  precor,  the  same  as  preach,  D.  prerken,  W.  pre- 
gri/nt.  To  the  same  family  belong  the  Gr.  fiex%u,  fyi/xa, 
&(>v%at>>fAeti,  to  bray,  to  roar,  to  low,  Lat.  ritffio.  Here  we  sec 
that  ftiai/  is  the  same  word,  applied  to  the  voice  of  the  ass  and 
to  breaking  in  a  mortar,  and  both  are  radically  the  same  word 
as  break. 

The  sense  of  kneeling,  if  radical,  is  to  throw,  and  if  from 
the  noun,  the  sense  of  the  noun  is  a  throwing,  a  bending. 

The  Chaldee  sense  of  digging,  if  radical,  is  from  thrusting 
in  an  instrument,  or  breaking  the  ground  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
sense  derived  from  the  name  of  a  shoot  or  scion,  and  in  reality, 
to  set  a  shoot,  to  plant. 

The  Syriac  use  of  this  word  iu  Matt.  xv.  19,  is  intransitive, 
to  issue,  to  shoot,  or  break  forth.  So  in  Arabic,  to  rnsh  on,  to 
assault.  The  sense  of  firmness  in  Arabic  is  from  setting, 
throwing  down,  as  in  kneeling  ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  breast, 
the  fixed,  firm  part. 

That  this  word  has  the  sense  both  of  blessing  and  of  cursing, 
or  reproaching,  we  have  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  Welsh 
language.  JUiig,  in  Welsh,  is  T"3,  without  the  prefix.  It 
signifies  a  sending  out  ;  utterance  ;  a  gift  or  present  ;  a  con- 
signing ;  a  ban,  a  curse  or  imprecation.  Rhegu,  to  give  ;  to 
consign  ;  to  curse.  From  rheg  is  formed  preg,  a  greeting,  or 
salutation,  [the  very  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word,]  pregeth,  a 
sermon,  and  pregethn,  to  preach.  Here  we  have  not  only  the 
origin  of  preach,  but  another  important  fact,  that  preg,  and  ot 
course  *p3>  is  a  compound  word,  composed  of  a  prefix,  p  or  b, 
and  rheg.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  the  Welsh  greg,  a  cackling, 
gregar,  to  cackle,  is  formed  with  the  prefix  g  on  this  same 
rheg.  [Dan.  krage,  a  crow.] 

Iu  Welsh,  bregu  signifies  to  break;  brig,  a  breach,  a  rup- 
ture. This  Owen  deduces  from  bar,  but  no  doubt  erroneously. 
It  is  from  rhegu,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  break 
is  from  "ps,  rather  than  from  p"B.  but  probably  both  are  from 
one  radix,  with  different  prefixes. 

^  " 

We  observe  one  prominent  sense  of  the  Arabic  ifjy  baraka, 


is  to  rain  violently  ;  to  pour  forth  water,  as  clouds.  This  is 
precisely  the  Greek  P>px,a  ;  a  word  found  in  all  the  Teutonic 
and  Gothic  languages,  but  written  either  with  or  without  its 
prefix. 

Saxon,  rtfgn  or  regn,  rain  ;  regnan,  to  rain. 

Dutch,  regen,  rain  ;  regenen,  beregenen,  to  rain  upon. 

German,  regen,  rain  ;  regnen,  to  rain  ;  beregnen,  to  rain  on. 

Swedish,  regna,  to  rain. 

Danish,  regn,  rain  ;  regner,  to  rain. 

Saxon,  racu,  rain  ;  Cimbrie,  rakia,  id. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  rain,  is  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Welsh  rheg,  rhegu,  and  the  Shemitic  "p3- 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  we  find  that  the  Saxon  recart, 
or  reccan,  [W.  rhegu^\  signifies  to  speak,  to  tell,  to  relate,  to 
reckon,  the  primary  sense  of  which  last  is  to  speak  or  tell  ; 
also  to  rule,  which  shows  this  to  be  the  Latin  rcgo;  also  to 
care,  which  is  the  English  reck.  That  this  is  the  same  word 
as  rain,  we  know  from  the  Danish,  in  which  language  rt>g»er 
signifies  both  to  rain  and  to  reckon,  to  tell,  to  count  or  compute. 
In  the  German,  the  words  are  written  a  little  differently; 
rechnen,  to  reckon,  and  regnen,  to  rain.  So  in  Dutch,  reeke- 
nen  and  regenen;  but  this  is  a  fact  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  reckon  and  reck,  and  the 
Latin  rego,  are  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is  to  strain, 
to  reach,  to  stretch.  Care,  is  a  stretching  of  the  mind,  like 
attention,  from  the  Latin  tendo,  and  restraint  is  the  radical 
sense  of  governing.  Hence  rectus,  right,  that  is,  straight, 
stretched. 

Hence  we  find  that  rain  and  the  Latin  regnum,  reign,  are 
radically  the  same  word. 

Now  in  Saxon  racan,  or  rcecan,  is  the  English  reach,  to 
stretch  or  extend,  from  the  same  root,  and  probably  reek, 

*  "  Improbua  urget  iratis  preeibvy."  —  Horace. 
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Saxou  recan,  reocan,  to  fume  or  smoke  ;  for  this  is  to  send 
off. 

We  might  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  Chaldee  na^'a.  a 
scion  or  hranch,  is  precisely  the  Celtic  word  for  arm  ;  Irish 
braic,  or  raigh;  Welsh  braic  ;  whence  the  Greek  ^ea^an,  the 
Latin  brachium,  whence  the  Spanish  brazo,  whence  the  French 
bras,  whence  the  English  brace.  The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  hranch, 
and  branch  is  from  this  root  or  one  of  the  family,  a  being 
casual  ;  branch  for  brack. 

On  this  word  let  it  be  further  observed,  or  on  ft  or  p^a,  if 
radically  different,  are  formed,  with  the  prefix  t,  the  German 
sprechen,  to  speak,  tprache,  speech  ;  Dutch  spreeken,  spraaJt; 
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Swedish  spraka,  sprat;  Danish  sprog,  speech;  and  Swedish 
spricka,  to  break  ;  Danish  sprekker.  The  same  word  with  n  ' 
casual  is  seen  in  spring,  the  breaking  or  opening  of  the  winter; 
and  here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  marine  phrase,  to  spring  a 
mast,  Danish  springer,  to  burst,  crack  or  spring.  This  in 
Swedish  is  written  without  n,  spricka,  to  break,  burst,  split; 
but  a  noun  of  this  family  has  n,  springa,  a  crack,  and  spring, 
a  spring,  a  running. 

Now  let  ns  attend  to  other  Shemitic  words  consisting  of 
cognate  elements. 

Chaldee,  "ps  frak,  to  rub  or  scrape  ;  to  rub  out  or  tread 
out,  as  grain  from  the  ear  or  sheaf;  iaimfrieo.frio. 

2.  To  collect  and  bind,  as  shtaves;  perhaps  English,  to  rate. 

3.  To  break  or  break  down. 

4.  To  question  ;  to  doubt.     In  Saxon  and  Gothic_/>wy)M«, 
fragan,  signifies  to  ask. 

Deriv.  Froward;  perverse;  Prov.  ii.  12.  So  in  English 
refractory. 

This  verb  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  there  are  two  deriva- 
tives, one  signifying  the  inner  vail  of  the  temple  ;  so  called 
probably  from  its  use  in  breaking,  that  is,  interrupting  access, 
or  separation,  like  diaphragm  in  English.  The  other  deriva- 
tive is  rendered  rigour,  or  cruelty;  that  which  strains,  oppresses, 
breaks  down,  or  rakes,  harasses. 

With  this  verb  coincides  the  Irish  bracaim,  to  break,  to 
harrow,  that  is,  to  rake. 

Syr.  ^HjJ3,  to  rub,  so  rendered,  Luke  vi.  1.     Lat.  frico. 

A  derivative  signifies  to  comminute. 

Deriv.     Distortion  ;  winding;  twisting.     Let  this  te  noted. 


Ar.  i^Jjfraka,  to  rub,  Lat./nVo. 


2.  To  hate,  as  a  husband  or  wife  ;  to  he  languid,  or  relaxed. 
Deriv.  Laxity  ;  frangibility  ;  friability. 
Heb.   PB,   to   break,   burst,   or   rend;  to   break   off;    to 
separate. 

Deriv.     A  breaking  or  parting  of  a  road. 
Ch.  PSB  to  break. 

2.  To  redeem,  that  is  to  free,  separate  or  deliver. 

3.  To  explain,  as  a  doubtful  question. 

Deriv.  One  who  ransoms  or  delivers  ;  a  rupture  ;  the  neclc 
or  its  juncture  ;  a  joint  of  the  gers,  &e.  ;  the  ankle  ;  the 
joint  of  a  reed  ;  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  ;  explanation  ; 
exposition.  pTB.  a  rupture,  coinciding  with  the  English  broke. 

Syr.  ^2^2,  to  redeem. 

2.  To  depart  ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate. 

Deriv.  A  recess,  or  withdrawing  ;  separation  ;  liberation  ; 
redemption  ;  safety  ;  vertebra. 

Sam.     The  same  as  the  Syriac  verb. 

s's 

Ar.  ^jfaraka,  to  separate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to 

disperse  ;  [qu.  Lat.  spargo,']  to  lay  open  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  cast 
ont  ;  to  immerse. 

Deriv.  Separation  ;  distinction  ;  distance  ;  interval  ;  dis- 
persion ;  anrora,  S3  we  say,  the  treat  of  day  ;  also,  a  garment 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  qn./root  ;  also  breech. 

We  have  placed  these  two  words  together,  because  we  are 
convinced  they  are  both  of  one  family,  or  formed  on  the  same 
radical  word.  The  hitter  coincides  exactly  with  the  Latin 
frango,  fregi,  fractum,  for  n  in  frango  is  undoubtedly  casual. 
Now  in  Welsh  bregu,  to  break,  would  seem  to  be  directly  con- 
nected with  "pi  yet  doubtless  bregu  is  the  English  break,  the 


German  brechen,  the  Dutch  breeken,  &c.  In  truth,  the  three 
words  "pa  "pe  and  p*B.  are  probably  all  from  one  primitive 
root  formed  with  different  prefixes,  or  rather  with  the  same 
prefix  differently  written ;  the  different  words  bearing  appro- 
priate senses,  among  different  tribes  of  men. 

We  observe  in  the  Chaldee  word  the  sense  of  questioning. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Gothic  fragan,  to  ask,  and  if  so,  it 
coincides  with  the  Latin  rogo,  the  latter  without  the  prefix. 
In  the  sense  of  break,  we  find,  in  the  Greek,  pr.yrvu,  without  a 
prefix. 

Most  of  the  significations  of  these  verbs  are  too  obvions  to 
need  illustration.  But  we  find  in  the  Syriac  the  sense  of  dis- 
tortion, a  sense  which  at  first  appears  to  be  remote  from  that 
of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder.  But  this  is  probably  the 
primary  sense,  to  strain,  to  stretch,  a  sense  we  retain  in  the 
phrase,  to  break  upon  the  wheel ;  and  by  dropping  the  prefix, 
we  have  the  precise  word  in  the  verb,  to  rack. 

Now  if  this  is  the  genuine  sense,  we  find  it  gives  the  Eng- 
lish wreck  and  wrack,  the  Danish  wag,  Sw.  vrat,  a  wreck.  In 
Saxon,  wracan,  wrecan,  is  the  English  wreak,  that  is,  to  drive, 
or  throw  on ;  wrace,  is  an  exile,  a  wretch.  In  Dan.  vrager 

signifies  to  reject ;  Sw.  traka,  to  throw  away ;  all  implying  a 
driving  force,  and  that  wreck  is  connected  with  break,  is  pro- 
bable for  another  reason,  that  the  Latin  fractus,  frango,  forms 
a  constituent  part  of  naufragium,  the  English  shipwreck,  which 
in  Danish  is  simply  v rag. 

Now  if  straining,  distortion,  is  one  of  the  senses  of  this 
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root,  the  English  wring,  wrong,  Danish  vrang,  Sw.  vrang,  may 
be  deduced  from  it,  for  undoubtedly  »  is  not  radical  in  these 
words.  The  Dutch  has  wringen,  but  the  German  drops  the 
first  letter  and  has  ringen,  both  to  twist  or  wind,  and  to  ring 
or  sound ;  the  latter  sense  from  straining  or  throwing,  as  in 
other  cases.  Without  n,  wring  would  be  tariff,  and  wrong, 
wrog ;  wrong,  array,  Dan.  vrag. 

In  Greek,  ftiytt  is  a  blanket  or  coverlet,  and  connected  with 
pryvt'ui  ;  that  is,  a  spread,  from  stretching,  or  throwing  over. 

We  find  also  among  the  Chaldee  derivatives  the  sense  of  a 
neck,  and  a  joint.  Now  we  find  this  word  in  Irish,  braigh, 
the  neck ;  in  Greek,  without  the  prefix,  f*%is,  the  spine  of  the 
back ;  Saxon,  hracca;  English,  the  rack,  and,  from  the  Greek, 
the  rickets,  from  distortion. 

Coinciding  with  the  Greek  fny*v»,  to  break,  we  find  in 
Welsh  rhwgaw,  to  rend ;  and  coinciding  with  ^  «#<»,  a  rock, 
a  crag,  Welsh  craig,  and  connected  with  these,  the  Saxon 
hracod,  English  ragged,  that  is,  broken ;  evidently  the  partici- 
ple of  a  verb  of  this  family. 

'  Hence  we  find  the  senses  of  distortion  and  breaking  con- 
nected in  this  root,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances. 

The  Shemitic  p^a,  to  lighten,  to  shine  or  flash,  is  one  cf 
this  family.  The  sense  is,  to  shoot  or  dart,  to  throw,  as  in  all 
like  cases.  And  under  this  root,  the  Arabic  has  the  sense,  to 
adorn,  as  a  female ;  to  make  bright  or  shining ;  which  gives 
the  English  prank  and  prink,  D.  pragt,  G.  pracht.  Prance  is 
of  the  same  family,  from  leaping,  starting,  darting  up. 

In  Greek  £(x%vf,  short,  stands  in  the  Lexicons  as  a  primary 
word  or  root.  But  this  is  from  the  root  of  break,  which  is 
lost  in  Greek,  unless  in  fnyia/u,  without  the  prefix.  From 
fSfx^ut,  or  the  root  of  this  word,  the  French  language  has 
abreger,  to  abridge;  and  what  is  less  obvious,  but  equally 
certain,  is,  that  from  the  same  root  the  Latin  has  brevis,  by 
sinking  the  palatal  letter,  as  we  do  in  bow,  from  bugan,  and  in 
lay,  from  lecgan ;  so  that  abridge  aad  abbreviate,  brief,  are 
from  one  root. 

It  should  have  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Latin 
refragor  signifies  to  resist,  to  strive  against,  to  deny,  whence 
refractory;  a  sense  that  demonstrates  the  primary  sense  to  be, 
to  strain,  urge,  press ;  and  refraction,  in  optics,  is  n  breaking 
of  the  direct  course  of  rays  of  light  by  turning  them ;  a  sense 
coinciding  with  that  of  distortion. 

We  see  then  that  one  predominant  sense  of  break,  is,  to 
strain,  to  distort.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  bilitcral 
roots  in  rg  and  rk,  which,  if  b  is  a  prefix,  must  be  the  primary 
elements  of  all  the  words  above  mentioned. 

Ch.  551  rag,  ragag,  to  desire,  to  long  for.  This  is  the 
Greek  w/*,  and  English  to  reach ;  for  desire  is  expressed  by 
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reaching  forward,  stretching  the  miud  toward  the  object.  So 
in  Latin  appeta  and  e.r;>?to,  from  peto,  to  move  toward.  This 
coincides  nearly  with  the  Latin  rogo,  to  ask,  and  the  Goth. 
fragnan,  Sax.y/vzywara. 

Syr.  «^i>  ,  to  desire ;  and  with  olaph  prefixed,  v:  r>  |     to 

desire,  or  long;  also  to  wet,  or  moisten;  also  |ii>>   to  moisten 

x>    • 
— Latin  rtgn,  irrigo,  to  irrigate. 

Deriv.  Tender,  soft,  fresh,  from  moisture  or  greenness. 
Qn.  Lat.  recent,  a  derivative. 

Here  desire  and  irrigation  are  both  from  one  root;  desire  is 
a  reaching  forward,  and  irrigation  is  a  spreading  of  water. 

This  root,  in  Hebrew  j^s,  signifies  to  weave,  or  connect  as 
in  texture  and  net-work ;  but  the  primary  sense  is  to  stretch 
or  strain. 

,  1 

In  Arabic,  the  same  verb  _^>\  signifies  to  emit  an  agreeable 

smell ;  to  breathe  fragrance ;  radically,  to  throw  or  send  out ; 
to  eject ;  a  mere  modification  of  the  same  sense.  This  is  the 
Latin  fragro,  whence  fragrant,  with  a  prefix ;  but  according 
exactly  with  the  English  reek. 

-\*H  in  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  signifies  to  prolong,  to 
extend.  In  Ar.  as  in  Heb.  in  Hiph.  to  delay,  or  retard;  that 
is,  to  draw  out  in  time. 

9i~i  in  Heb.  has  been  differently  interpreted;  indeed,  it  has 
Deen  rendered  by  words  of  directly  contrary  signification.  The 
more  modern  interpreters,  says  Castle,  render  it,  to  split, 
divide,  separate,  or  break ;  the  ancient  interpreters  rendered  it, 
to  stiffen,  to  make  rigid  or  rough,  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate. 
Castle  and  Parkhurst,  however,  agree  in  rendering  it,  in  some 
passages,  to  quiet,  still,  allay;  Jer.  xlvii.  6;  1.  34.  In  Job  vii. 
5,  our  translators  have  rendered  it  broken,  "My  skin  is  broken," 
[rough,  or  rigid.]  In  Job  xxvi.  12,  it  is  rendered  by  divide, 
"He  divideth  the  sea  by  his  power."  In  Vanderhooght's 
Bible  it  is  in  this  place  rendered  by  commovet,  he  agitates  the 
sea.  The  Seventy  render  it  by  xxrirnuri,  he  stilled;  and  this 
is  the  sense  which  Parkhurst  gives  it. 

In  Isaiah  li.  15,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  it  is  rendered  in  onr 
version  by  divide.  "  But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided 
the  sea,  whose  waves  roared." 

In  Vanderhooght's  Bible  it  is  rendered  in  Isaiah  li.  15,  "  I 
am  Jehovah  thy  God,  qui  commotens  mare,  ut  perstrepant 
fluctus  ejus."  In  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  "  commovens  mare,  ut  tumul- 
tuentur  fluctus" — agitating  or  moving  the  sea,  that  the  waves 
roar,  or  may  roar.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered  by  the 
Seventy,  art  a  &ms  rov,  t  Tit^ttfffuv  THV  QaXttytrotv,  KUI  *%uv  TB 
KVUXTOL  avq;,  "agitating  the  sea,  and  causing  its  waves  to 
roar  and  resound."  In  the  French  translation,  the  passage  iu 
Isaiah  is,  "qni  fend  la  mer,  ct  ses  flots  bruient:"  [I]  who 
divide  the  sea,  and  the  waves  roar.  In  Jeremiah  the  passage 
is,  "qni  agite  la  mer,  et  les  flots  en  bruieut:"  who  agitates  the 
sea,  and  therefore  the  waves  roar.  In  Italian,  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  is^  rendered,  "  che  muovo  il  mare,  e  le  sue  onde  romo- 
reggiano."  In  Jeremiah,  "  che  commuove  il  mare,  onde  le  sue 
onde  romoreggiano:"  who  moveth  the  sea,  wherefore  its  waves 
roar,  or  become  tumultuous. 

These  different  renderings  show  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  words;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  real  sense  in  the  passages  above  mentioned,  it  can- 
not be  to  divide.  If  we  are  to  give  to  van  in  the  following 
word,  its  usual  sense  of  and,  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the 
word  tn  by  translating  it,  he  stllleth :  He  stilleth  the  sea  and 
its  waves  are  tumultuous,  or  He  stilleth  the  sea  that  the  waves 
may  roar  or  be  agitatedl  This  will  not  answer.  The  more 
rational  version  would  be,  He  roughens  the  sea,  and  its  waters 
roar ;  or  he  drives,  impels  it  into  agitation.  In  Ethiopic,  the 
same  word  signifies  to  coagulate,  to  freeze,  to  become  rigid ; 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  Latin  rigeo,  and  with  a  prefix 
frigeo,  and  this  signification  is  perhaps  allied  to  the  Lat.  ruga, 
to  wrinkle ;  for  as  a  general  rule,  the  radical  sense  of  wrinkle 
is  to  draw,  as  in  contract,  contralto,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  rigeo.  Both  these  words  are  allied  to  rough,  which  is 
from  breaking  or  wrinkling.  This  sense  would  perhaps  well 
suit  the  context  in  these  two  passages,  as  it  would  also  that  in 
Job  vii.  5  :  My  skin  is  rough. 


Now  iu  Arabic,  the  general  signification  of  yji  is  to  return, 
to  repeat,  to  withdraw,  which  may  be  from  drawing  back  ;  a 
different  application  of  the  original  sense,  to  strain,  stretch,  or 
extend. 

The  root  pii  in  Chaldee  signifies  to  spit,  and  this  is  probably 
the  Latin  ructo,  somewhat  varied  in  application.  The  same 

verb  iu  Arabic     -A.  rauka,  signifies  to  drive  off,  to  reject  ;  to 

shoot  or  grow  long,  as  teeth  ;  to  strain,  purify,  or  make  clear, 
as  wine;  precisely  the  English  to  rack;  also  to  spread,  and  to 
pour  out.  Hebrew  pi,  to  empty,  to  draw  out,  to  attenuate  or 
make  thin  ;  and  as  a  noun,  spittle  ;  Syriac,  to  spit,  to  draw 
out,  to  attenuate  ;  Samaritan,  to  pour  out,  to  draw  out,  to 
extend;  Ethiopic,  to  be  fine,  slender,  or  thin;  Arabic,  to  be 
soft,  tender,  thin.  The  verb  "p  has  a  like  signification,  and  is 
perhaps  from  the  same  original  root  ;  spi,  Hebrew,  to  spread, 
stretch,  extend.  But,  says  Castle,  all  the  ancient  interpreters 
rendered  the  word,  to  ordain,  establish,  make  firm;  to  strike, 
to  beat,  as  plates  of  metal.  But  the  sense  is  to  stretch,  to 
8  iread,  and  the  beating  is  only  the  means  of  extending.  Hence 
ypi,  the  firmament,  which  agrees  well  with  Lat.  regio,  an 
extent;  in  Hebrew,  properly,  an  expanse.  And  to  reconcile 
the  ancient  and  modern  interpretations  of  this  word,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  strength  and  firmness  are  usually  or  always 
from  stretching,  tension. 

Now  let  us  hear  Ainsworth  on  the  word  regio.  "  Regio  a 
rego  quod  priusquam  provincise  Cerent,  regiones  sub  regibus 
e.'aat  ntque  ab  his  regebantur."  How  much  more  natural  is 
it  to  deduce  regio  from  the  primary  sense  of  rego,  which  is  to 
stretch,  to  strain,  to  extend  1  Rei/io  is  an  extent,  a  word  of 
indefinite  signification. 

In  Chaldee  and  Arabic  this  verb  signifies  to  mend,  to  repair, 
to  make  whole,  from  extending,  spreading  over,  or  making 
strong.  See  the  root  Vs,  infra. 

We  observe  that  j;i  and  jipi  agree,  in  original  signification, 
with  the  English  reach,  on  the  root  of  which,  or  some  of  its 
derivatives,  was  formed  stretch.  That  "pa,  -pe,  and  pis  were 
formed  on  any  of  the  foregoing  biliteral  roots,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  affirm;  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Welsh,  that  the  first 
consonant  of  the  triliteral  root  is  a  prefix,  and  it  is  certain,  from 
the  Shemitic  languages,  that  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  in 
the  biliteral  and  triliteral  roots,  or  that  all  the  applications  or 
particular  significations  may  readily  be  deduced  from  one 
general  signification. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully,  let  us  attend  to  the 
various  applications  of  some  other  Shemitic  words  of  extensive 
use. 


Heb.  sis  tara,  to  create.  This,  by  most  lexicographers, 
is  given  as  the  first  signification  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
Parkhurst  says,  to  create;  to  produce  into  being;  Gen.  i.  I. 

2.  To  form  by  accretion  or  concretion  of  matter;  Gen.  i.  21, 

3.  In  Hiph.  to  make  fat;  to  fatten  or  batten;  1  Sam.  ii.  29. 

4.  To  do  or  perform  something  wonderful;  Num.  xvi.  30. 

5.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed.     In  Kal.  to  renew,  in  a  spiritual 
sense  ;  Ps.  li.  12. 

Castle  says, 

1.  To  create  from  nothing,  or  to  produce  something  new  or 
excellent  from  another  thing  ;  Gen.  i  ;  Is.  xliii.  5. 

2.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed  or  re-created;    Is.  xlviii.  7- 
Ps.  cii.  19. 

3.  To  cut  off;  to  take  away;  to  foaraway,  or  remove;  also 
to  select  ;  to  prepare  ;  Josh.  xvii.  15,  18  ;  Ezek.  ixiii.  47. 

Geseuius  says, 

1.  Strictly,  to  hew,  to  hew  out.     [Ar.  to  cut,  to  cut  out,  to 
plane.] 

2.  To  form  ;   to  make  ;  to  produce.     Ar.  ]  j.     The  order 

of  significations  is,  as  in  the  Ar.  (J>li-  galaka,  to  be  smooth, 

to  make  smooth.     2.  To  plane.     3.  To  form,  make  ;  Gen.  i. 
1,  21,  27. 

1.  Niph.  passive  of  Kal.  No.  2;  Gen.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  born  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  30  ;  Ps.  cii.  18. 

xvii  d 
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Pi.  K-U,  the  verb  differently  pointed ;  to  hew,  to  cut  down  ; 
Josh.  xvii.  15,  18. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  the  sword  ;  to  kill ;   Kick.  xxm.  4  , . 

3.  To  make  fat ;  1  Sam.  ii.  29. 
Thus  far  the  Hebrew. 

dial,  st-2,  to  create  j  Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  To  cut  off;  Is.  il.  20. 

3.  To  make  fat ;  to  grow  souud  or  stroag.     Talm. 

Deriv.     Tat;  whole;  sound;  strong.  Cattle. 

Syr.  IfrG,  to  create;  Gen.  i.  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  19. 

2    To  remove  to  a  distance;  and  Deriv.  distance,  distnnt. 

Castle. 

Sam.  A'ia,  to  create ;  Gen.  i.  22 ;  Dent.  iv.  32.        Castle.  \  occasion 


Ar.    I  J,  to  create ;  Job  xxxviii.  7.  [qu.  4  and  6.] 

2.  To  be  free,  or  guiltless,  not  obnoxious  to  punishment ; 
Num.  v.  28,  81;  and  xxxii.  22;  Rom.  vii.  6. 

3.  To   free;    to   absolve   from   a   crime;    to   liberate;   to 
d'smiss;  to  justify ;  Ex.  rx.  7;  Num.  liv.  18. 

4.  To  escape ;  to  forsake. 

5.  To  recover  from  disease;  to  be  healed;  to  restore  to 
health;  Lev.  xiii.  18;  Josh.  v.  8;  Matt.  iv.  23. 

6.  To  cleanse ;  to  free  from  impurities. 

7.  To  abstain  from. 

I)eriv.     Creator;  free;  unobnoxious;  clean;  empty. 

Ar.  1  j,  to  create. 

2.  To  cut  off;  to  hew  or  pare. 

3.  To  separate ;  to  distinguish. 

4.  To  make  thin. 

5.  To  oppose ;  to  strive  ;  to  resist. 

6.  To  provoke ;  to  boast,  or  make  a  parade. 

7.  To  distribute ;  to  disperse.  Castle. 


The  compounds  of  paro,  are  apparo,  to  prepare,  to  furnish, 
accoutre,  or  set  out ;  comparo,  to  prepare  or  procure,  to  make 
equal,  to  compare,  to  join,  to  dress  or  make  ready ;  pr<eparo,  to 
prepare;  reparo,  to  repair,  to  create  anew,  to  regain,  to 
compensate ;  separo,  to  separate.  Let  the  Latin  uses  of  this 
word  be  compared  with  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  Joshua  xvii. 
15,  where  it  is  rendered  cut  down.  "Ascend  to  the  wood 
country  «d  cut  down  for  thyself;"  Septuagiut,  ix«a<«e»> 
rwr*,  clear  for  thyself.  This  is  one  mode  of  preparation  for 
use.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  19,  it  is  rendered  choose;  Septuagint, 
hand-in,  appoint. 

ITALIAN. 

Parare,  to  prepare;  to  garnish;  to  adorn;  to  propose  an 
occasion ;  to  parry,  or  ward  off,  as  a  blow ;  to  defend ;  to 
cover  from  or  shelter;  to  repair;  to  teach  a  horse  to  stop,  and 
in  horsemanship,  to  stop ;  parata,  a  warding  off,  a  garnishing ; 
parato,  prepared,  ready,  prompt,  warded  off  or  parried,  shielded, 
defended. 

Apparare,  to  learn ;  apparato,  learned,  prepared ;  apparato, 
preparation,  garnishment. 

Parecchio,  a  preparation ;  also  equal,  even  [L.  par;]  parec- 
chlare,  to  prepare;  pareggiare,  to  make  equal,  to  compare; 
apparecchiare,  to  prepare,  to  ornament  or  garnish,  to  set  iu 
order;  appareggiare,  to  put  in  competition,  to  match,  to  equal. 

Comparare,  to  compare. 

Disparare,  to  forget;  disparare,  sparare,  to  unfurnish, 
disgaruish,  to  make  unready,  to  disbowel,  to  separate,  disjoin, 
unpair ;  to  discharge,  as  artillery. 

Imparare,  to  learn. 

Riparare,  to  repair,  to  restore  to  the  first  state ;  to  repair, 
or  resort  to,  or  have  access  to;  to  parry,  or  ward  off;  riparo, 
reparation,  a  fort,  a  bank,  fence,  mound,  remedy,  shelter. 

SPANISH. 

Parar,  to  prepare;  to  stop,  detain,  prevent;  to  end;  <o 
treat  or  use  ill ;  to  stake  at  cards ;  to  point  out  the  game,  as 


According  to  Gesenius,  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to    pointers. 

*  to  n,,°nut.  and  thus  to  m&e  smooth,  and  thus  to  create ;        Parada,  a  halt  or  stoppmg  end  pause ;  a  fold  for  cattle ;  a 

relay,  as  of  horses ;  a  dam  or  bank;  a  stake  or  bet ;  a  parade, 
or  a  place  where  troops  are  assembled  to  exercise ;  parado, 
remiss,  careless,  unemployed. 

Par,  a  pair;  a  peer;  after-birth;  the  handle  of  a  bell. 
Aparar,  to  stretch  out  the  hands  or  skirts  of  a  garment  for 
seiving  any  thing ;  to  dig  and  heap  earth  round  plants ;  to 


hew,  to  cut  out,  and  thus  to  make  smooth,  and  thus  to  create ; 
and  he  deduces  these  senses  in  the  same  order  as  he  does  those 
of  the  Arabic  verb,  which  gives  the  word  like.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  opinion ;  and  doubtless  the  verb  originated 
before  the  use  of  edge  tools. 

The  predominant  senses  of  this  word  are,  to  separate,  to 
free,  to  remove ;  as  we  see  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac. 

Now  hewing  is  indeed  separating,  and  we  have  the  English 
word  pare  from  this  root ;  but  we  must  seek  for  a  signification 
which  is  more  general  than  that  of  paring,  or  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  account  for  the  sense  of  making  fat,  sound,  entire,  and 
strong,  nor  for  that  of  being  born. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  this  word  is  of  the  same  family 
with  the  English  bear,  the  Latin  pario,  and  the  radical  sense  is 
to  throw,  to  thrust,  to  send,  to  drive,  to  extend;  hence  to 
throw  out,  to  produce,  as  applied  to  the  birth  of  children  or  of 
the  world.  To  throw  or  drive,  is  the  primary  sense  of  separa- 
tion and  division,  that  is,  to  drive  off.  The  English  word  deal, 
when  traced  to  its  root,  presents  the  same  fact.  See  Deal. 
To  create,  is  to  produce  or  bring  forth,  the  same  sense  as  that 
of  birth,  applied  to  a  different  object.  The  sense  of  hewing 
and  paring  is  from  driving  off,  separation.  In  Syriac,  we 


receiving  — ,  0  ,  --   —  0 

close  the  upper  and  hind  quarter  of  a  shoe  to  the  sole ;  to  couple 
male  and  female  animals ;  to  dub  as  a  ship. 

Aparador,  a  sideboard,  a  dresser  iu  a  kitchen,  a  workshop,  a 
wardrobe  :  aparato,  preparation,  pomp,  show. 

Aparear,  to  match ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  another  [pair]. 

Aparejo,  preparation,  harness,  sizing  of  a  piece  of  linen  or 
board  on  which  something  is  to  be  painted,  tackle,  rigging 
employed  on  board  of  a  ship.  {Apparel,  parrel^} 

Comparar,  to  compare. 

Disparejar,  to  make  unequal. 

Disparar,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Amparar,  to  shelter  ]  to  protect.  [Aragon,  to  sequester,  as 
goods.] 

Emparedar,  to  confine  or  shut  up. 

Beparar,  to  repair;  to  observe  carefully,  to  consider;  to 
mend  or  correct;  to  suspend  or  detain;  to  guard,  defend, 


geneal  aplication  in reoval,  or  depature  i.  a 

protect;  to  regain  strength,  or  recover  from  sickness,  to  nght 


distance.  The  sense  of  fattening  is  derivative,  and  allied  to 
that  of  healing  or  making  whole,  sound,  strong,  in  the  Arabic ; 
that  is,  preparing,  bringing  to  a  good  state,  or  from  tension, 
the  usual  primary  sense  of  strength  and  power. 

To  obtain  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  this  subject, 
let  us  attend  to  the  same  word  in  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe. 

LATIN. 

Paro,  to  prepare,  make  ready,  procure,  design,  ftc.  The 
radical  sense  of  paro  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  Shemitic 
languages;  to  produce,  to  bring  forward.  So  also  ready 
implies  an  advancing,  and  so  does  promptness.  But  the 
various  ways  of  preparing  a  thing  for  use  naturally  give  to  the 
word,  in  process  of  time,  a  variety  of  particular  significations ; 
each  of  which  results  in  bringing  the  thing  to  the  state  desired. 


the  helm. 

Separar,  to  separate. 

PORTUGUESE. 

Parar,  v.  i.  to  stop,  to  cease  to  go  forward;  to  confine  upon, 
to  meet  at  the  end,  to  touch,  to  be  bounded ;  to  tend,  to  drive 
at  something,  to  aim  at,  to  come  to ;  to  imply,  involve,  or 
comprise:  "NaS  posso  parar  com  feme,"  I  cannot  bear 
hunger.  "Ninguem  pode  aqui  parar,"  Nobody  can  live  or 
stay  here.  [Eng.  bear.} 

Parar,  v.  t.  to  stop,  to  hinder  from  proceeding ;  to  parry  or 
ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  with  regard  to  inclination  or 
morals ;  to  lay  or  stake  as  a  wager.  Parada,  a  stopping  or 
place  of  stopping ;  a  bet  or  wager. 

Amparar,  to  protect,  shelter,  defend,  abet. 
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Comparar,  to  compare;  comprar.  to  buy,  to  procure. 

Aparar,  to  pare,  as  an  apple ;  to  mend  or  make  a  pen ;  to 
firry  a  blow. 

Aparelltar,  to  prepare,  to  fit,  to  cut  out  or  rough  hew; 
aparelho,  tackle  in  a  ship  for  hoisting  things,  [Eng.  a  parrel] 

Disparar,  to  shoot,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Reparar,  to  repair ;  to  parry  in  fencing ;  to  advert ;  to 
observe;  to  make  amends;  to  retrieve;  to  recover  ;  to  recruit; 
to  shelter ;  reparo,  in  fortification,  defence. 

FRENCH. 

Parer,  to  deck,  adorn,  trim,  set  off,  embellish ;  to  parry  or 
ward  off.  "Parer  des  cuirs,"  to  dress  leather;  "Parer  le 
pied  d'un  cheval,"  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof. 

Parer,  v.  i.  to  stop ;  paresse,  idleness. 

Pan,  a  lay,  bet,  or  wager ;  parier,  to  bet  or  lay  a  wager. 

A/tpareil,  preparation,  furniture,  train,  retinue,  [Eug.  ap- 
parel]. Apparau.r,  tackle,  sails,  and  rigging,  [Eng.  parrel]. 

Pair,  a  peer,  an  equal ;  poire,  a  pair ;  apparier,  to  pair,  to 
match. 

S'emparer,  to  seize,  to  invade. 

Reparer,  to  repair. 

Separer,  to  separate. 

ARMORIC. 
Para,  to  dress,  to  trim,  to  stop,  to  parry,  to  prepare. 

RUSSIAN. 

Uberayit,  to  put  in  order,  to  adjust,  to  mow  or  reap,  to 
cut,  to  dress,  as  the  hair.  This  word  has  the  common 
prefix  w. 

PERSIC. 

'dJ^-ji  poridan,  to  cut  off. 

WELSH. 

Par,  something  contiguous,  or  that  is  in  continuity ;  a 
state  of  readiness  or  preparedness ;  a  pair  or  couple ;  a  fellow, 
match. 

Pdr,  a  cause;  the  essence,  germ,  or  seed  of  a  thing;  a 
tpear. 

Para,  to  continue,  to  endure,  to  persevere. 

Pirad,  a  causing;  parai,  that  causes  to  be. 

Parawd,  prepared,  ready ;  parodi,  to  prepare. 

That  all  the  foregoing  words  in  the  present  European 
languages,  [and  several  others  might  have  been  added,]  are 
(brined  from  one  stock  or  radix,  coinciding  with  the  Latin 
paro,  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  question.  The  only  doubt 
respecting  the  correctness  of  the  whole  preceding  statement,  is, 
whether  the  Latin  paro  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Oriental 
Kia;  and  with  regard  to  this  point,  we  should  suppose  the 
evidence  to  be  convincing.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Oriental  verbs  s^a.  TB.  ^alti  and  ia»,  are  all 
formed  from  one  primitive  radix.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
English  bear  comprehends  both  the  Latin  fero  and  pario,  and 

the  latter  corresponds  nearly  with  !-P5i  and  Eth.  ((.CP  fart, 
to  bear. 

But  admitting  only  what  is  certain,  that  all  the  foregoing 
European  words  are  from  one  radix,  we  are  then  to  seek  for  a 
primary  meaning  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  following 
significations;  Lat.  to  prepare;  Ital.  to  adorn,  to  parry,  to 
itop,  to  defend,  to  repair,  to  learn ;  Span,  to  prepare,  to  stop, 
to  lay  or  stake  as  a  wager,  a  pair  or  couple ;  Port,  to  stop,  to 
confine  upon  or  be  contiguous,  to  drive  or  aim  at,  to  parry,  to 
pare;  Fr.  to  deck,  to  parry,  to  stop,  to  pare;  Arm.  to  dress, 
to  prepare,  to  parry;  Russ.  to  adjust,  to  dress,  to  mow  or 
reap;  Welsh,  preparedness,  contiguity,  a  pair,  a  cause,  to 
continue  or  endure ;  and  several  other  significations. 

The  various  significations  residt  from  throwing,  sending, 
driving.  To  separate  or  remove,  is  to  drive  or  force  apart ; 
hence  to  parry,  and  hence  to  defend.  Separation  implies 
extension,  a  drawing  out  in  length  or  time ;  hence  the  Portu- 
guese senses  of  confining  upon,  reaching  to  the  limit.  This 


*ives  the  sense  of  par,  equal,  that  is,  of  the  same  extent,  and 
icnce  coming  to,  and  suiting,  as  in  Latin  cotin'dio. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  admitting  the  word  par,  equal, 
to  belong  to  this  family,  as  in  the  Welsh,  we  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Shcmitic  -ah,  to  join,  or  fit  together, 
to  associate,  whence  as  a  noun,  an  associate,  is  formed  from  tho 
same  root,  or  s^a ;  for  in  the  Saxon  we  find  not  only/era,  but 
aefera,  a  companion,  fellow,  or  peer ;  gefera,  answering 
precisely  to  the  Oriental  word. 

The  sense  of  betting  is  from  throwing  down,  as  we  soy,  to 
y  a  wager.  The  sense  of  stopping  is  from  setting,  fixing,  or 
from  parrying.  The  sense  of  adorning  is  from  putting  on, 
which  is  from  sending,  or  from  extension,  enlargement,  as  wo 
say,  to  set  off,  and  hence  it  is  allied  to  the  sense  of  show, 
display,  parade.  Preparation  is  from  producing,  bringing 
forward,  or  adjusting,  making  right ;  and  often  implies  ad- 
vancing, like  ready,  prompt,  and  the  latter  word,  prompt,  from 
promo,  to  bring  forth,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  words 
derived  from  paro. 

The  senses  of  cutting  off,  paring,  and  the  like,  require  no 
explanation. 

The  Italian  disparare,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
disparar,  to  discharge  fire-arms,  present  the  original  sense  of 
the  root,  to  send  or  drive.  This  sense  gives  that  of  the  Welsh 
par,  a  spear,  as  well  as  a  cause,  or  that  which  impels.  A  spear 
is  a  shoot,  from  the  sense  of  thrusting ;  and  our  word  spear  is 
probably  formed  from  the  root  of  liar,  and  Welsh  ber,  a  spit,  a 
pike,  a  lance,  a  spear,  Lat.  vent.  Now  in  Chaldee,  a  bar  is 
sc^ay,  from  -ay,  to  pass,  a  verb  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
family  with  s^a.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  in  Italian, 
bar  is  written  both  barra  and  sbarra. 

It  is  observed  above  that  soa  is  the  English  I/ear  and  the 
Latin  pario;  but  pario  would  seem  to  be  the  Hebrew  i-re 
parah,  to  be  fruitful,  to  bear  fruit,  applied  to  plants  and 
animals.  But  this  word  seems  to  denote  producing  in  general, 
rather  than  the  production  of  children.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  bear  in  English,  as  well  as  in  Saxon,  expresses 
the  sense  of  both  pario  and  fero  in  Latin.  The  Latin  fero, 
and  the  Greek  pijw,  signify  both  to  carry  and  to  produce,  as 
young  or  fruit.  Pario,  does  not.  So  in  the  Gothic,  bairan  is 
to  carry,  gabairan  is  to  carry  and  to  produce  young.  In 
German,  fiihren  is  to  cany,  and  gcbiiren,  to  bring  forth,  to 
bear  a  child.  In  Dutch,  beuren  is  to  lift ;  voeren,  to  cam' ; 
and  baarex,  to  bring  forth,  as  children,  to  bear,  to  beget,  to 
cause.  Danish,  barer,  to  carry,  to  support,  and  to  yield  or 

produce.  Sw.  bara,  to  carry ;  barn,  a  son.  Irish  beirim,  to 
bear  or  bring  forth,  and  to  tell  or  relate,  like  the  Latin  fero, 
whence  Fr.  parier,  to  speak. 

It  appears  then  that  the  English  bear,  and  the  Saxon  from 
which  we  have  received  it,  and  the  Gothic  and  the  Danish 
corresponding  words  unite,  in  the  same  orthography,  the 
senses  of  two  words  of  different  orthography  in  other  lan- 
guages. We  have  found  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 
There  is,  therefore,  solid  ground  to  believe  that  all  these  words 
are  from  one  primitive  root ;  the  different  modes  of  writing  the 
word,  and  the  several  appropriations,  having  originated  in 
different  families  of  the  great  races  of  men,  before  languages 
were  reduced  to  writing ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  written, 
each  word  was  written  according  to  its  usual  pronunciation, 
and  defined  according  to  its  use  in  each  family.  And  by  the 
intermixture  of  tribes,  two  or  three  derivatives  of  the  same 
stock  might  have  become  a  part  of  the  same  national  language. 
Unquestionably  the  Greek  Qi^u,  and  <pagiu,  arc  branches  of  the 
same  stock. 

We  have,  in  the  modern  languages,  decisive  evidence  that 
different  verbs  may  have,  and  in  fact  have  a  common,  radix. 
Thus  in  English  list  and  fust  are  different  modes  of  writing 
the  same  word;  both  are  united  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects. 
So  in  Latin  libet  and  lubet;  and  similar  instances  we  have 
found  in  almost  every  language  which  we  have  examined. 

The  Latin  pareo,  to  appear,  to  come  to  light,  if  not  a 
compound  word,  may  be  of  this  family.  Paries,  a  wall,  if 
primarily  a  partition  wall,  is  of  the  same  stock.  Per  belongs 
to  this  family,  as  its  signification  is  passing.  The  Sax.  faran, 
to  fare,  Gr.  •mya^au,  seems  to  be  from  one  branch  of  this 
stock,  probably  ias.  See  the  word  PASS  in  the  Dictionary,  in 
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the  derivative  senses  of  \\hk-li  there  are  some  resemblances  to 
those  of  N~a- 

kafar. 

This  verb,  says  Lowth,  means  to  cover,  to  cover  sin,  and  so 
to  expiate  ;  and  it  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  breaking  or 
dissolving  a  covenant,  though  that  notion  occurs  so  often  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  nor  can  it  be  forced  into  this  sense,  but  by  a 
great  deal  of  far-fetched  reasoning.  See  Isaiah  xxviii.  18. 
Lowth  on  Istiiah,  Prelim.  Diss. 

"E3,  says  Castle,  "teiuit,  opcruit,  Anglice,  to  cover;  per 
mctathesin,  xfur-Tu,  *ji/p>i,  peculiaritcr  bitumine,  sive  glutinosa 
aliqua  materia  obduxit  ;  picavit  ;"  Gen.  vi.  14. 

Parkhurst  gives  to  this  verb  the  sense  of  covering  or 
overspreading,  as  primary  ;  and  deduces  from  it  the  Greek  ' 
xrvrrtt,  and  English  cover  and  coffer.  He,  however,  admits 
that  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  18,  it  signifies  to  annul,  as  a  covenant. 
He  also  considers  the  sense  of  atonement  or  expiation  to  be 
radically  that  of  covering. 

Gcsenius  agrees  with  the  English  lexicographers,  in  assigning 
to  this  verb  the  primary  sense  of  covering  or  overlaying,  as  in 
Gen.  vi.  14.  He  admits  that  this  word  has  the  sense,  in 
Isaiah  xiviii.  18,  of  Uoiling  out,  obliterating.  But  he  gives 
to  it  the  sense  of  forgiving,  in  some  passages,  in  which  our 
version  has  that  of  purging  away;  Ps.  Ixv.  3;  and  Ixxix.  9. 
In  these  passages,  Castle  renders  the  word,  to  be  merciful  or 
propitious. 

In  all  these  authors  there  is,  we  conceive,  a  radical  mistake, 
in  supposing  the  primary  sense  to  be  to  cover,  and  in  the 
opinion  that  this  Hebrew  word  is  the  English  verb  to  cover. 
A  still  greater  mistake  is  in  the  supposition  of  Castle  and 
Parkhurst,  that  this,  by  a  metathesis,  gives  the  Greek  x(urrv. 

The  English  word  cover  comes  to  us  through  the  .French 
couvrir,  from  the  Italian  coprire,  a  contraction  of  the  Latin 
co-operio,  whence  co-operltis,  Italian  coper/o,  covered,  Eng. 
covert*  The  Latin  aperio,  is  to  open,  and  operio,  is  to  cover, 
both  from  pario,  or  one  of  the  roots  in  Sr,  which  has  just 
been  explained.  The  root  in  these  words  is  per  or  par,  and 
the  sense  is  varied  by  prefixes  ;  perhaps  ad-pario  or  ab-pario 
and  ol-pario.  Now  cover  can  have  no  connection  with  "ES, 
unless  this  latter  word  is  a  compound,  with  3  for  a  prefix. 
This  may  be  the  fact,  but  the  connection,  even  in  that  case,  is 
very  remote. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  gain  any  light  upon  tbe  subject  of  the 
primary  sense  of  "E3  from  the  cognate  languages. 

Chaldee,  ^£3.  to  deny,  to  reject  ;  Prov.  xrx.  9. 

2.  To  wipe  ;  "  She  eateth  and  wipeth  her  mouth  ;"  Prov. 
xxi.  20. 

3.  To  wash  or  cleanse  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  24.  Castle. 


Syriac, 


kafar,  to  deny  ;  Gen.  xviii.  15  ;  Luke  xii.  9. 


2.  To  wipe,  to  wife  away,  to  annul,  to  abolish  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
20  ;  Is.  xxviii.  18.  Castle. 

sss 

Arabic,  sS  kafara,  to  deny  ;  to  disbelieve  ;  to  be  an  infi- 

del ;  to  be  impious  ;  to  blaspheme  ;  Acts  iii.  13,  14  ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  1,  5;  Jude  15. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  conceal. 

3.  To  expiate  ;  to  make  expiation  for  one,  and  free  him 
from  crime.  Castle. 

Now  the  senses  of  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  deny, 
to  reject,  to  annul,  to  wipe,  wash,  or  to  cleanse  by  these  acts, 
cannot  be  deduced  from  covering. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  has  the  sense  of  covering,  as  the  ark, 
with  bitumen  or  pitch,  in  Gen  vi.  14  ;  that  is,  to  smear,  or 
pay  mer,  as  our  seamen  now  express  it.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  sense  of  covering  is  rarely  or  never  primary; 
it  is  usually  from  the  sense  of  putting  on,  which  is  from  the 
sense  of  throwing  or  pressing,  or  it  is  from  overspreading, 
which  is  a  spreading,  stretching,  or  throwing  over  ;  hence  the 


•  In  this  deduction  of  eorer  from  the  Latin,  we  are  supported  l>y 
LunitT,  the  ablest  French  etymologist  whose  works  we  have  seen. 
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derivative  senses  of  covering  olid  lirliny.  These  latter  senses 
are  sometimes  derived  from  others ;  but  these  are  the  most 
general.  And  in  this  passage  of  Genesis,  the  literal  sense  is 
probably  to  put  on,  or  to  rub  or  spread  over,  a  sense  whi  h 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Chaldec  and  Syriac,  Prov.  xxx.  20, 
though  differently  applied;  or  what  is  more  probable,  the  verb, 
in  Gen.  vi.  14,  is  from  the  noun,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
substance  used,  as  we  should  say,  to  pitch  with  pitch. 

The  real  original  sense  of  this  Shemitic  verb  js  to  remove,  to 
separate,  by  thrusting  away  or  driving  off.  1  leuce  its  applica- 
tion, in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  denial,  the  rejec- 
tion of  God  or  truth.  To  deny  or  reject,  is  to  thrust  away. 
Hence  from  the  Arabic  coffer,  an  infidel,  one  who  denies  an  1 
rejects  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  hence  Caffrar'-a,  the 
southern  part  of  Africa,  the  country  of  infidels  ;  so  called  by 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  just  as  the  Cliristians  gave  the 
name  of  pagans  to  the  inhabitants  of  villages  [pagus,']  who 
rejected  the  Christian  religion. 

This  signification  explains  the  Hebrew  uses  of  this  word. 
Its  literal  sense  is  applied  to  the  cleansing  or  purification  of 
sacred  things,  as  the  altar;  Lev.  rvi.  18.  In  a  spiritual  sense, 
to  the  purification  of  the  soul,  a  type  of  the  purification  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  hence  it  is  rendered  atonement,  or  erpiation. 
Hence,  probably,  the  sense  of  appeasing,  Gen.  rxxii.  21 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  14,  though  this  may  be  from  removing  or  smooth- 
ing. 

The  sense  of  forgiveness  is  from  thmsting  away  or  giving 
back,  precisely  as  in  the  modern  languages  ;  Lat.  remitto,  to 
send  back  or  away;  forgive,  to  give  back  or  away ;  pardon,  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  has  a  like  sense,  which  is  more 
clearly  exhibited  by  the  Dutch  vergeeven,  German  tergeben ; 
ver  being  the  English  far,  to  give  far,  to  give  away ;  hence  to 
reject,  and  remember  no  more.  The  sense  of  give  and  of  the 
French  donner,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  "E3-  To  give,  is 
to  send,  to  cause  to  pass  ;  and  so  of  donner. 

Now  it  is  a  question  of  some  moment,  whether  the  opinion 
that  "'ES  is  the  same  as  the  English  cover,  has  not  inclined 
lexicographers  and  commentators  to  render  it  by  this  word,  in 
several  passages,  where  the  tine  sense  is  to  'forgive,  or  to 
purify  by  cleansing  from  sin. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interpretation  given  above  will 
fully  disprove  Lowth's  assertion,  that  this  word  is  never  used 
in  the  sense  of  breaking  or  annulling  a  covenant.  So  confi- 
dent is  the  learned  Bishop  on  this  point,  that  he  ventures  to 
call  in  question  the  reading,  Isaiah  xxviii.  18 ;  and  to  suppose 
the  true  word  to  be  ^EM>  from  "HE.  to  break.  With  respect  to 
tbe  reading  we  shall  offer  no  opinion ;  but  if  the  present  reading 
is  correct,  we  are  confident  that  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  better  fitted  to  express  the  sense.  Your  covenant 
with  death  shall  be  wiped  away,  abolished,  or  as  in  the  ver- 
sion, annulled.  And  so  is  tbe  rendering  in  the  Syriac. 

If  "E3  is  a  compound  word  and  the  first  letter  a  prefix,  it 

may  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  Arabic    if.  gafara,  whose 

signification  is  to  cover.  But  the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw 
or  put  on.  It  signifies  also,  to  forgive ;  but  to  forgive  is  to 
send  back  or  away,  remitto,  and  not  to  cover.  And  we  appre- 
hend that  for  want  of  knowing  the  primary  sense  of  such  verbs, 
the  word  cover  has  been  often  substituted  for  forgive,  in  the 
translating  of  this  verb. 


kal  or  kol. 


No.  1.  Heb.  Vl3.  \1,  to  hold,  to  contain ;  Sw.  hatla.  V:*3, 
to  hold,  to  sustain,  to  maintain,  to  comprehend. 

Ch.  V.3.  to  measure,  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  contents,  or  to 
stretch,  and  comprehend  the  whole. 

Pah.     To  feed,  to  nourish.     See  V:s- 

Deriv.  A  measure;  also  custom,  rite,  manner,  probably 
from  holding  or  continued  practice. 

Syr.     In  Aph.  to  measure.     Deriv.  A  measure. 

Eth.  ft(Df\  to  follow;  to  go  behind  ;  Gr.  *.»r>\tviui ;  that 
i  is,  to  hold  to,  or  to  press  after. 
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Deriv.  The  hinder  part  ;  the  poop  of  a  ship  ;  behind. 
French  en!. 

No.  2.  Heb.  V;3  to  finish  ;  to  complete  ;  to  make  perfect. 
Gr.  K^X«f, 

\>3,  all;  the  whole  ;  Gr.  c'x«.  Eng.  all,  by  the  loss  of  the 
first  letter  ;  but  ill  Welsh  /toll,  or  oil  ;  and  in  Saxon  al,  if  I, 
and  ffeall. 

Ch.  V?3  to  crown  ;  to  adorn. 

Pih.  To  perfect  ;  to  complete  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  cm- 
brace. 

Deriv.     Comprehending  ;  universality  ,  a  general  rale,  &c. 

Syr.  V   \*"i.  to  crown      Dcriv.  A  crown;  all;  every  one. 

Sam.  iiH,  as  the  Chaldce. 

Eth.  TlAA,  the  same  ;  also,  to  cover. 

z  f 
Ar.  ,\£  kalla,  to  be  weary  or  dull  ;  to  be  languid  ;  to  tire  ; 

also,  to  crown  ;  to  shine.     Deriv.  All  ;  dullness  ;  heaviness. 
No  3.  Heb.  b&3  to  held;  to  restrain  ;  to  shut  or  confine  ; 

• 
to  check  ;  Gr.  *»Aw»  ;  Sw.  Italia. 

Deriv.     A  place  of  confinement  ;  Lat.  canla. 

Ch.  (^3.  W33,  "is,  to  hold  ;  to  restrain  ;  also,  to  tnist  ;  to 
confide  in,  or  rely  on;  to  hope.  (See  No.  6.)  Also,  to  finish; 
to  perfect  ;  also,  to  consume  ;  to  cause  to  fail. 

In  Aph.  To  call  ;  to  cry  out  ;  to  thunder  ;  Gr.  xaXi*  ; 
Lat.  cafo  ;  W.  galw  ;  Eng.  to  cull  ;  Lat.  gallus,  from  crowing. 

Syr.  ^2,  to  hold  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  forbid  ;  to  deny. 
Deriv.  all;  a  cork,  bar  or  bolt. 


Sam.  AZi),  to  hold,  or  restrain. 

Eth.  \\5\T\,  to  hold,  restrain,  or  prohibit. 

Deriv.     Lat.  alias  ;  a  fellow,  or  companion. 

Ar.  ^b  kala,  to  keep  ;  to  preserve  ;  to  turn  the  face  toward 

a  thing  and  look  repeatedly.  So  in  English,  to  behold.  Also, 
to  come  to  the  end,  as  of  life  ;  also,  to  feed,  to  devour  food  ; 
also,  to  abound  in  pasture  ;  also,  to  hinder,  or  detain  ;  also,  to 
look  attentively  ;  also,  to  sprout  ;  also,  to  take  upou  a  pledge, 
or  upon  trust  ;  supra,  Chaldee.  (See  No.  6.) 

No.  4.  Heb.  V133.  to  finish;  to  consume;  to  bring  to  naught  ; 
to  waste  ;  to  fail.  (See  No.  8.) 

No.  5.  Ch.  ^2S«  to  eat  ;  to  consume  ;  also,  to  take  ;  to 
hold  ;  to  contain.  In  Aph.  to  feed  ;  to  give  food  ;  also,  to 
call;  to  thunder;  to  roar,  or  bellow;  also,  to  publish;  to 
accuse  ;  to  defame. 

Heb.  to  eat  ;  to  consume. 

Sam.  ii}A>  to  eat. 

Syr.  VvOj-  to  publish  ;  to  divulge,  as  a  crime  ;  to  accuse. 

Eth.  (\T\f\,  to  suffice,  as  we  say,  it  is  well,  Lat.  valeo  ; 

also,  to  be  or  exist  ;  that  is,  to  be  held,  or  to  be  filed  or  per- 
manent, to  continue. 

Ar.  to  eat  ;  to  devour  ;  to  corrode  ;  Lat.  helluor. 

s  s* 

No.  6.  Ar.  (Jj".  wakala,  to  trust  ;  to  commit  to  another  in 
confidence.  (See  No.  3.) 

Eth.  (DTlfl  wakal,  with  a  prefix  ;  to  trust,  as  above. 

No.  7.  Heb.  ^31,  to  be  able  ;  to  prevail  ;  Lat.  calleo  ;  W. 
gallu;  Eng.  could. 

No.  8.  Ch.  ^35,  to  digest  ;  to  consume.     (No.  5.) 


Ar.  (JjCc,  to  collect  ;  to  tie  ;  'to  bind  ;  to  unite  ;  also,  to 

divide,  impel,  or  compel.  This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  or  rather  of  this  root  ;  to  press  ;  to  strain  ;  to  urge,  or 
impel  ;  also,  to  extend.  These  verbs  are  different  modifica- 
tions of  one  radix  ?  and  hence  the  English  hold,  call,  hollow, 


heal,  hale;  the  Latin  calo,  eautia,  callro,  callus;  Greek  xel^it, 
xa*.os  or  x*X>.K  ;  and  a  multitude  of  words  in  all  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe. 

The  sense  of  holding,  restraining,  forbidding,  hindering,  and 
keeping,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  explanation.  They  are 
from  straining.  To  this  sense  is  nearly  allied  the  sense  of 
measuring,  or  ascertaining  what  is  held  or  contained.  That 
which  is  contained  is  all,  the  whole  that  is  comprehended,  from 
the  sense  of  extension. 

The  signification  of  finishing  or  perfecting,  seems,  in  a  good 
sense,  to  be  from  that  of  soundness ;  a  sense,  which  is  from 
si  retelling  or  strength.  Or  it  maybe  from  coming  to  the  end, 
like  finish  and  achieve,  or  from  shutting,  closing.  And  the 
sense  of  consuming,  wasting,  failing,  may  be  from  bringing  to 
an  end.  In  Latin,  to  consume  is  to  take  all ;  and  possibly 
this  may  be  the  sense  of  this  verb.  But  the  Arabic  sense  of 
failure  would  seem  rather  to  be  from  holding,  stopping,  or 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  sense  of  eating  may  be  from  consuming,  or  taking  apart, 
but  from  some  of  the  derivatives  of  No.  5,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  primary  sense  is  to  feed,  to  crowd,  to  stuff; 
the  primary  sense  of  the  root  applied  to  this  particular  act; 
for  under  the  Chaldee  root  we  find  words  which  signify  the  nut 
of  a  species  of  oak,  the  Gr.  tt^uKu,  and  a  collection  or  crowd 
of  people,  [Gr.  •#*•«>]  both  of  which  are  from  collecting  or 
pressing  together. 

The  sense  of  seeing  and  looking  is  from  reaching  or  casting 
and  striking,  or  from  holding  as  fixing  the  eyes  on. 

The  sense  of  trusting  seems  also  to  be  that  of  holding  to  or 
resting  on.  The  English  hold  in  behold  is  from  this  root. 

The  sense  of  calling,  roaring,  and  thunder,  is  from  impel- 
ling the  voice  or  sound  ;  a  pressing,  driving,  or  straining,  ap- 
plied to  sound ;  like  the  Latin  appello,  from  pello.  Hencf 
the  sense  of  publishing,  accusing,  and  defaming. 

The  sense  of  sprouting,  in  the  Arabic,  is  a  shooting  or  push- 
ing out,  as  in  other  eases ;  Lat.  caulis. 

The  sense  of  ability,  power,  strength,  in  No.  7,  is  from 
straining,  stretching,  or  holding,  as  in  other  words  of  the  like 
sense.  Hence  Lat.  calleo,  to  be  skilled,  and  to  be  hard,  calhis. 

On  this  root  ^)3  is  probably  formed  Via,  a  word  differently 
pointed  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  This  word  signifies  in 
Hebrew,  to  pervert,  to  err,  to  be  foolish  or  infatuated,  to  act 
foolishly. 

In  Chaldee,  to  understand,  know  or  consider ;  to  look  or 
behold ;  to  cause  to  understand ;  Rabbinic,  to  be  ignorant ; 
whence  its  derivatives,  knowledge,  wisdom,  ignorance.  These 
different  significations  may  result  from  the  different  effects  of 
the  prefix  on  the  original  verb. 

In  Syr.  V>«^rYi  (the  same  word)  signifies  to  be  foolish,  or 

mad  ;  to  cause  to  know,  or  to  give  understanding;  to  observe; 
to  search  or  know  thoroughly  ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  understand  ; 
to  discern  or  distinguish ;  also  to  err,  to  sin,  to  be  foolish,  or 
perverse. 

In  Sam.  the  same  word  signifies  to  look,  and  to  be  accus- 
tomed. See  Castcl!.  col.  2523. 

That  ^5W  is  formed  on  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix, 
is  obvious  and  certain,  from  the  correspondence  of  significa- 
tions. This  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  to  understand,  or  know; 
to  cause  to  understand ;  to  be  wise,  or  to  act  wisely ;  cor- 
responding with  the  Ch.  5ba  above ;  and  being  a  mere  dialec- 
tical orthography  of  the  word.  It  signifies  also,  to  deprive, 
strip,  bereave;  and  to  waste,  scatter  and  destroy;  also,  to  cast, 
as  fruit  or  offspring ;  also,  to  prosper. 

Ch.  to  understand,  and  Ch.  ^hyo,  to  complete,  to  finish ; 
also,  to  found,  to  lay  the  foundation.  This  is  V?3  with  V  pre- 
fixed. 

Syr.  to  found,  to  finish,  to  adorn. 

Ar.  (lX/£  ahakala,  to  bind  under  the  belly ;  to  gird ;  to 

bind  the  feet ;  to  fetter ;  to  shackle ;  to  form,  or  fashion  ;  to 
be  dubious,  obscure,  and  intricate ;  to  agree,  suit,  or  answer  to ;  to 
be  like ;  to  have  a  beautiful  form ;  to  know,  perceive,  or  com- 
prebend ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  ignorant.  Derivative,  a  shackle. 
See  Castell.  col.  3750. 

To   this  root   Castle   refers  the   English  skill;  and  it  is 
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certain  the  w  ords  correspond  both  iu  elements  and  in  sense. 
Now  in  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  languages,  the  verbs  corre- 
sponding to  these  Shemitic  verbs,  signify  in  Saxon,  scylan,  to 
separate,  to  distinguish ;  Icelandic  and  Swedish,  skilia,  to  di- 
vide, separate,  sever  ;  whence  shield,  that  which  separates,  and 
hence  defends;  D.  scheelen,  to  differ;  scliillen,  to  peel,  or 
pare;  whence  scale  and  shell.  To  this  root  our  lexicographers 
refer  still.  The  prefix  in  this  word  would  seem  to  have  the 
force  of  a  negative,  like  L.  ei.  Now  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  these  words  can  be  formed  from  a  common  root  ? 

The  sense  of  tin  and  folly  is  probably  from  wandering,  de- 
viating, as  in  delirium ;  and  this  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
primary  sense  of  Vs  to  stretch  or  extend ;  that  is,  departure, 
separation.  Or  the  V  has,  in  these  senses,  the  force  of  a  nega- 
tive. 

The  sense  of  knowing,  understanding,  is  usually  or  always 
from  taking,  holding,  or  extending  to ;  as  we  say,  I  take  your 
meaning.  In  this  application  these  words  would  seem  to  be 
directly  from  the  Eth.  and  Ch.  Vns,  to  be  able ;  the  Latin 
calleo,  to  be  hard,  and  to  know  or  be  well  skilled.  That  this 
word  Pns  is  from  the  same  root  as  753  KP3.  n?3,  we  know  by 

the  Samaritan  Z=Ti5,  which  signifies  all,  and  which  is  a  more 

dialectical  spelling  of  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  Vs- 

The  sense  of  depriving  and  wasting,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  from 
separation,  the  sense  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  words;  but  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  sense  seems  to  imply  throwing,  as  one 
mode  of  parting,  and  this  is  also  the  direct  act  of  founding, 
laying  the  foundation. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Arabic,  new  affinities  are 
disclosed.  •  The  first  definition  is,  to  bind,  to  gird,  to  shackle, 
and  hence  the  English  word.  The  radical  sense  of  bind  is  to 
strain,  the  sense  of  hold.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  origin 
and  primary  sense  of  shall,  should;  Saxon  scealan,  to  be 
obliged ;  that  is,  to  be  bound  or  constrained.  Hence  we  see 
why  the  words  scale,  shell  and  shall,  are  all  written  alike  in 
Saxon,  sceal ;  for  scale  and  shell  are  from  peeling,  or  covering, 
binding. 

From  this  verb  the  Saxon  has  scyld,  a  crime,  or  guilt,  Lat. 
scelus,  and  scyld,  a  shield.  The  German  has  the  same  word  in 
tchuld,  guilt,  culpability,  debt ;  Dutch,  schuld;  Danish  skulde, 
should,  and  scyld,  a  debt,  a  fault,  a  crime;  Sw.  skuld,  the 
same.  This  word  scyld,  skuld,  and  schuld,  is  the  English 
should,  the  preterite  of  the  verb  shall;  and  it  is  the  word  used 
in  the  Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Icelandic,  and  Swiss  Lord's  Prayer,  to  express  what  is  rendered 
in  English  debts;  forgive  us  our  debts.  Here  we  see  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  held,  or  bound;  hcuce, 
liable.  The  English  word  guilt  may  be  from  the  same  root, 
without  a  prefix ;  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  we  observe  the 
word  expresses  more  than  the  English  word  debt,  trespass,  or 
offence ;  it  comprehends  the  sense  of  fault,  or  sin,  with  that  of 
being  held,  or  liable  to  answer  or  to  punishment.  Debt,  in 
the  modern  use  of  the  word,  implies  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former ;  trespass  and  offence  imply  the  sin,  but  not  the  liability 
to  answer.  We  have  no  English  word  that  includes  both 
senses,  except  guilt,  and  this  seems  to  be  hardly  adequate  to 
express  the  full  sense  of  scyld. 

To  account  for  the  various  significations  of  the  same  word, 
in  different  languages,  and  often  in  the  same  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  primary  action  expressed  by  the  root ; 
and  in  compound  words  it  is  necessary  to  observe  or  ascertain 
the  different  effects  produced  on  the  original  word  by  the 
prefixes.  Thus  the  verb  inculpo  in  Low  Latin  signifies  to 
excuse ;  but  some  modern  writers  use  inculpate  in  a  directly 
different  sense ;  that  is,  to  blame. 

In  like  manner  impartible  has  two  different  significations ; 
that  may  be  imparted;  and  in  law,  not  partible,  or  divisible. 
Such  is  the  fact  also  with  impassionale.  We  are  persuaded  a 
vast  number  of  instances  of  similar  diversities  in  the  application 
of  prefixes  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Shemitic  languages ;  and  this 
will  account  for  differences  which  otherwise  seem  utterly 
irreconcilable. 

We  find  in  our  mother  tongue,  that  the  same  word  signifies 
to  heal,  and  to  conceal,  Lat.  celo ;  Saxon  hiel,  health ;  htrlan, 
he/an,  to  heal,  to  conceal ;  ge-htelan,  and  ge-helan,  to  heal,  and 
to  conceal;  Old  English  hele.  Hence  we  see  that  the  English 


heal  and  the  Latin  celo  are  the  same  word  differently  applied, 
but  from  a  common  signiticatiun,  which  is  to  make  strong  or 
fast,  or  to  hold,  from  the  sense  of  pressing.  Or  perhaps  the 
Latin  celo  may  have  this  sense  of  holding,  restraining ;  and 

iy  rather  be  from  making  perfect.  No.  2,  supra. 
We  may  now  also  see  the  radical  sense  of  holy ;  Saxon  hal 
and  ge-hal,  whole,  sound,  safe;  halig,  holy;  halgian,  to 
hallow.  If  this  word  contains  the  sense  of  separation,  or 
driving  off,  like  Latin  safer,  as  it  may,  it  is  from  shutting, 
confining,  or  restraining  intercourse.  But  we  are  inclined  tc 
believe  the  primary  sense  of  holy  is  sound,  entire,  coinciding 
with  the  radical  sense  of  heal. 

Clod,  Laudo,  Claudo. 

In  Welsh,  clod  is  praise,  from  Hod,  a  forcible  utterance. 
This  is  the  English  loud,  and  Lat.  laudo,  which,  with  a  prefix, 
becomes  plando.  In  Welsh,  llodi  signifies  to  reach  out,  to 
crave,  from  the  radical  sense  of  Hod,  to  thrust  out  or  extend ; 
but  according  to  Owen,  llodi  is  from  l/amd,  which  signifies  a 
shooting  out,  or  a  going  onward,  productiveness,  a  lad,  and  as 
an  adjective,  tending  forward,  craving,  lewd;  llodiff,  craving, 
brimming;  llodineb,  lewdness.  Now,  beyond  all  question, 
these  words  are  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan 
•pi,  to  beget ;  to  bring  forth  ;  to  cause  to  be  born ;  and  as  a 
noun,  a  child  of  either  sex,  a  lad.  The  Arabians  and  Ethio- 
pians use  cau  or  waw,  where  the  Hebrews  use  yod.  The  Arabic 

corresponding  word  is  jj.  Kalada,  the  Ethiopic  ®AJ?  malad, 

to  beget,  to  bring  forth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  Greek,  the  verb  x/Ui«,  a  contraction 
of  *X«;3««,  signifies  to  praise,  to  celebrate.  Here  we  have 
precisely  the  Welsh  Hod  above,  corresponding  with  the  Latin 
laudo  and  p laudo.  But  the  same  Greek  word  xXi/o>,  xAi/Jo*, 
signifies  to  shut  or  make  fast.  This  is  the  Latin  cludo,  claudo. 
The  Saxons  used  h  for  the  Greek  x  and  the  Latin  c;  and  with 
these  words  accords  the  Saxon  hlid,  a  cover ;  English,  a  lid ; 
that  which  shuts  or  makes  fast.  That  these  words  are  all  from 
one  root,  is  a  fact,  apparent  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt ;  nor 
is  there  the  least  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  affinity,  for  the 
radical  sense,  to  reach  forward,  to  thrust,  to  strain,  solves  the 
whole  mystery.  To  thrust,  gives  the  sense  of  begetting  and 
producing ;  to  strain  or  throw  out  the  voice,  gives  the  sense  of 
praise:  and  to  thrust  or  press  together,  gives  the  sense  of 
closing  and  making  fast.  In  this  manner,  words,  which  at  first 
view  appear  to  have  no  connection,  will,  when  pursued  through 
different  languages,  assimilate  and  unite,  not  only  without 
forced  analogies,  but  in  defiance  of  all  preconceived  opinions ; 
and  the  reluctant  mind  is  at  last  compelled  to  admit  their 
identity. 

There  is  another  set  of  words  whose  derivation  from  the 
same  root  is  very  certain,  though  perhaps  less  obvious.  These 
are  the  Danish  slutter,  to  shut,  close,  conclude,  finish,  deter- 
mine; slutter,  a  key- keeper,  a  jailer;  Swedish  slutu,  claudere, 
obserare,  to  shut,  or  shut  up,  or  end;  slolt,  a  castle;  D. 
sleutel,  a  key;  slot,  a  lock,  a  castle,  a  conclusion;  iluiien,  to 
shut,  lock,  close,  stop,  conclude;  G.  schloss,  a  lock ;  schliessen, 
to  close,  conclude,  finish,  fetter,  shackle;  srliltv.se,  a  slirice;  D. 
sluis,  id.  Eng.  sluice,  that  is,  which  shuts  or  fastens ;  Low 
Latin,  eiclusa.  See  Spefman's  Glossanj.  These  words  are 
unequivocally  formed  from  the  root  of  claudo,  clausi,  by  the 
prefix  s,  just  as  the  \Velsh  yslac,  slack,  loose,  is  formed  on  Hoc, 
and  yspeiliaw,  on  yspail,  spoil,  and  this  on  the  root  of  peel. 
We  observe  all  the  Teutonic  dialects  use  the  dental  t,  r.s  the 
final  radical,  except  the  German.  The  Latins  use  both  the 
dental  and  a  sibilant,  claudo,  clausi,  clausus. 

If  the  Danish  lyd,  sound,  Sw.  lyda,  to  sound,  is  the  same 
Word  as  English  loud,  these  words  belong  to  this  family. 

Cradle. 

Another  example.  The  English  word  cradle,  Saion  trade!, 
is  in  Welsh  cryd,  a  rocking,  a  shaking,  a  cradle.  In  Welsh, 
the  verbs  crydu,  crydiaw,  crydian,  signify  to  shake,  to  tremble. 
These  correspond  to  the  Irish  creatham,  to  shake;  Greek 
x«o3z»,  to  shake,  to  swing.  The  Wrelsh  verbs  are  by  Coven 
deduced  from  rhyd,  which  signifies  a  moving.  Now  17-1  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Ethiopic,  signifies  to  shake  or  tremble. 
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The    same    word    iu    Arabic, 


^.,    signifies  to  thunder  ;    to 


impress  terror;  to  tremble;  to  shake.  This  coincides  wilh 
the  Latin  rudo,  to  roar,  to  bray  ;  and  we  know  from  the  voice 
of  the  ass,  that  roughness  or  shaking  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
sense  of  this  word.  \Ve  know  it  also  from  rudis,  one  of  the 

—  /• 
affinities  of  r/iifo.     There  is  also  in   Arabic,  _>'.,   which   is 

rendered  to  ran  hither  mid  thither  ;  to  move  one  way  awl  *he 
other;  to  tremble;  to  shake.  In  Hebrew  Tin  signifies  to 
tremble  or  shake,  and  to  palpitate  ;  in  Syriac  and  Eth.  to  rub 
or  scrape.  This  connects  the  word  directly  with  cradle, 
through  the  Hebrew  ;  and  through  the  Syriac,  with  the  Latin 
ratio.  Here  again  we  find  the  sense  of  roughness  or  grating. 
Then  turning  to  the  Welsh,  we  find  grydiaw,  which  signifies  to 
utter  a  rough  sound  ;  to  shout,  whoop,  or  screan.  ;  grydwst,  a 
murmur,  from  gri/d,  a  shout  or  whoop,  and  this  from  rhijd,  the 
word  above  mentioned  ;  so  that  crydu,  to  shake,  whence  cradle, 
is  from  the  same  root  as  grydiaio,  to  shout,  and  this  is  the 
Italian  gridare;  Sp.  and  Port,  gritar;  Saxon  grtedan;  Swedish 

o 

grata;  Danish  grader;  Dutch  kryten  ;  German  greiten.  This 
word  in  French  is  contracted,  by  the  omission  of  the  last 
radical,  into  crier  for  crider;  whence,  probably,  we  have  cry, 
W.  cri.  Hence  we  find  that  the  sense  of  cry  is  to  utter  a 
rough  sound  ;  and  this  is  connected  with  the  braying  of  the 
ass,  with  shaking,  trembling,  and  with  roaring,  murmuring, 
and  thunder.  The  connection  in  this  example  is  so  marked 
as  to  preclude  all  hesitation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  words. 

The  Shemitic  roots  YIJ,  B~h,  ivri,  and  -pp,  all,  in  some  of 
the  languages  of  that  stock,  coincide  in  sense  and  elements 
with  the  English  grate,  French  gratter;  and  if  the  first  letter 
is  a  prefix,  they  would  seem  to  unite  with  the  Latin  rado. 
But  this  is  a  point  we  would  not  undertake  to  determine. 

One  fact  more.  The  Welsh  cri,  above  mentioned,  signifies 
a  cry  ;  and  as  an  adjective,  rough,  raw.  Now  this  coincides 
with  the  Latin  criidus,  in  sense  ;  and  crudus  with  the  Welsh 
cryd,  above  mentioned. 

The  Dan.  Irygger.  Eng.  to  brew,  are  probably  connected 
with  break,  with/rerffe,  and  with  rough.  So  under  this  root, 
the  Welsh  grediuw,  signifies  to  heat,  scorch,  parch,  whence 
greidyll,  a  griddle,  from  graid,  that  shoots  in  rays,  heat, 
ardency,  from  gra,  that  shoots,  or  rises,  as  the  nap  or  frieze  of 
cloth.  The  latter  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  of  the  same 
family,  but  not  the  root,  ss  Owen  supposes.  But  the  radical 
sense  implies  a  shaking,  agitation,  and  roughness. 

Meet,  Mete,  Measure. 

SAXON.  —  Mcttan,  to  put,  to  place  ;  Fr.  mettre,  It.  metlere, 
Sp.  and  Port,  meter,  Lat.  milto. 

Mtetan,  metan,  to  find,  to  meet,  or  meet  with  ;  to  paint  ;  to 
dream  ;  to  measure,  to  mete,  Lat.  metior,  me/or,  Gr.  p.i<r£iu, 
/tir^m,  Lat.  mensus,  with  a  casual  n,  that  is,  mesas,  Fr. 
mesure. 

Ametan,  gemetan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure. 

Gemeting,  gemetung,  a    meeting. 

Gemet,  gemete,  fit,  suitable,  Eng.  meet  ;  also,  painted  or 
pourtnyed. 

Gemeteyan,  gemetian,  to  moderate;  gemetlic,  moderate, 
modest. 

Mete,  measure,  mode,  Lat.  modius,  modus. 

Metre,  measure  in  verse,  meter  [not  metre\. 

Metere,  an  inventor,  a  painter. 

Mtete,  middling  [medwcris^\  modest,  moderate. 

Mot,  gemot,  a  meeting,  a  council. 

Witena-gemot,  a  council  of  wise  men. 

Motion,  to  meet,  especially  for  debate.     Eng.  to  moot. 

GOTHIC.  —  'Moti/an,  gamotyan,  to  meet,  to  find. 

Mota,  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  toll  or  customs. 

DUTCH.  —  Ontmoeten,  to  meet,  to  encounter. 

Meeten,  and  toemeeten,  to  measure. 

Meeter,  a  measurer. 

Gemoeten,  to  meet  ;  gemoet,  a  meeting. 

GERMAN.  —  Mass,  measure,  meter;  masse,  moderation. 

Messen,  vermessen,  to  measure  ;  messer,  a  measurer. 


Gfmiiss,  mrasitre;  also  conformable,  suitable ;  Eng.  meet, 
suitable ;  Go-man  gemdssigt,  temperate,  moderate. 

SWEDISH. — Mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 
[This  is  the  sense  oifmdingf\ 

Mote,  a  meeting.  0 

Mot,  and  emot,  toward,  ngainst ;  as  in  motsta,  to  stand 
against,  to  resist. 

Jtliita,  to  measure ;  miitt,  measure,  meter,  mode. 
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Mattelig,  moderate,  middling,  frugal,  temperate. 

Miitta,  to  be  sufficient,  to  satisfy,  to  cloy. 

DANISH. — Moder,  to  meet,  to  convene;  mode  or  mode, 
a  meeting ;  mod,  contrary,  opposite,  against,  to,  toward,  for, 
on,  by,  aside,  abreast,  as  in  modsetter,  to  set  against,  to  oppose; 
madsiger,  to  say  against,  to  ontradict ;  modvind,  a  contrary 
wind. 

Moed,  moden,  ripe,  mellow,  mature.     [Qn.  Lat.  mitisJ] 

Mode,  manner,  fashion.     [Probably  from  the  Latin.] 

Maade,  measure,  form,  style  of  writing,  way,  mode,  manner, 
fashion.  [This  is  the  native  Danish  word  corresponding  to 
the  Lat.  modus?] 

Maadelig,  moderate,  temperate. 

Mat,  enough,  sufficient ;  matter,  to  satisfy,  or  sate,  to  glut. 

From  the  same  root  are  the  G.  mit,  D.  met,  mede,  Sw.  and 
D.m.  med,  Gr.  futra,,  signifying  wilh. 

By  the  first  signification  of  the  Saxon  matan,  or  metan,  we 
find  that  this  word,  which  is  the  English  meet,  is  also  the 
French  mettre,  and  Lat.  mitto,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  throw 
or  send,  to  put,  to  lay.  Meet  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
same  sense,  to  come  to,  to  fall,  to  reach,  hence  to  find ;  as  we 
say,  to  fall  on. 

The  sense  of  painting  or  pourtraying  is  peculiar  to  the 
Saxon.  We  are  not  confident  that  this  sense  is  from  finding ; 
but  we  observe  that  metere  is  rendered  an  inventor  and  a 
painter.  The  sense  of  paint,  then,  may  be  to  find  out,  to 
devise,  or  contrive. 

The  sense  of  dreaming  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Saxon.  The 
sense  may  be  to  devise  or  imagine,  or  it  may  be  to  rove,  as  in 
some  other  words  of  like  signification.  If  so,  this  sense  will 

accord  with  the  Syriac  ^D,  infra. 

The  other  significations  present  no  difficulty.  To  meet,  is 
to  come  to,  to  reach  iu  proceeding  or  in  extending ;  hence  to 
find.  The  primary  sense  of  measure  is  to  extend,  to  stretch  to 
the  full  length  or  size  of  a  thing. 

Meet,  fit,  suitable,  like^wr,  peer,  pair,  is  from  extending  or 
reaching  to.  So  suit  is  from  the  Latin  seiruor,  through  the 
French,  to  follow,  to  press,  or  reach  toward.  See  par,  under 
8-3,  supra. 

The  English  meet  and  mete  appear  to  be  from  the  Saxon 
dialect,  but  moot  from  the  Gothic. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  Saxon  meet  and  mete,  are 
united  in  the  same  orthography ;  and  in  the  Dutch  the 
orthography  is  not  very  different ;  ontmoeten,  gemoeten, 
to  meet,  and  meeten,  to  measure.  Not  so  in  the  other 
languages. 

In  German,  mass  is  measure,  and  messen,  to  measure;  but 
the  sense  of  meet  does  not  occur.  Yet  that  mass  is  the  same 
word  as  meet,  fit,  varied  only  in  dialect,  appears  from  this, 
that  gemass,  with  a  prefix,  is  suitable,  answering  to  the  English 
meet. 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  words  follow  the  Gothic  ortho- 
graphy ;  Swedish  mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to 
happen.  These  significations  give  the  sense  of  finding,  and 

E  s 

are  closely  allied  to  the  senses  of  the  Arabic  verb  J^o  madda, 

infra. 

The  Danish  verb  is  moder,  to  meet,  but  in  both  the  Swedish 
and  Danish,  the  sense  of  measure  is  expressed  by  a  different 

orthography.     Sw.  mata,  to  measure ;   matt,  measure ;  Dan. 
maade,  measure,  mode.     In  these  two  languages  we  find  also 

a, 

the  sense  of  sufficiency,  and  to  satisfy.     See  infra,  the  AT.  iX« 
and  Heb.  and  Ch.  KS~. 
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But  in  these  Gothic  dialects,  there  is  one  application  of 
meeting  which  deserves  more  particular  notice.  In  Swedish, 
mot  and  emot  is  a  preposition  of  the  same  signification  as  the 
English  against.  It  is  rendered  toward,  against.  So  in 
D.mish,  mod  is  contrary,  opposite,  against,  to,  toward,  by, 
aside,  abreast.  This  preposition  is  the  simple  verb,  without 
any  addition  of  letters,  prefix  or  suffix.  We  hence  lenrn  that 
the  sense  of  such  prepositions  is  a  meeting  or  coining  to, 
which  gives  the  sense  of  to  or  toward;  but  when  one  meets 
another  in  front,  it  gives  the  sense  of  opposition,  or  contrary 
direction.  This  coming  to  or  meeting,  may  be  for  a  friendly 
purpose,  and  hence  in  one's  favour,  like  for  in  English.  Thus 
in  Danish,  "  Guds  godhed  mod  os,"  God's  goodness  or  mercy 
toward  ns.  In  other  cases,  mod  signifies  against,  and  implies 
counteraction  or  opposition;  as  modtjift,  an  antidote;  modgang, 
adversity.  So  for  in  English  signifies  toward,  or  in  favour  of; 
and  also  opposition  and  negation,  as  in  forbid. 

In  the  Danish  we  find  moed,  moden,  ripe,  mature.  We 
shall  see  this  sense  in  the  Chaldee  noa.  The  sense  is  to  reach, 
extend,  or  come  to. 

The  Latin  modus  is  from  this  root,  and,  by  its  orthography, 
it  seems  to  have  been  received  from  the  Gothic  race.  The 
sense  is  measure,  limit,  from  extending,  or  comprehending. 
This  then  becomes  the  radix  of  many  words  which  express 
limitation  or  restraint,  as  moderate,  modest,  modify;  a  sense 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  radical  verb. 

This  leads  us  a  step  further.  In  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  other 
northern  languages,  mod,  moed,  signifies  mind,  courage,  spirit, 
anger,  whence  English  moody.  The  primary  seuse  is  an 
advancing  or  rushing  forward,  which  expresses  mind  or  inten- 
tion, that  is,  a  setting  or  stretching  forward,  and  also  spirit, 
animation,  heat,  and  lastly,  anger.  So  the  Latin  animus  gives 
rise  to  animosity;  and  the  Greek  fates,  mind,  signifies  also, 
strength,  force,  vehemence,  and  anger.  Mania  is  from  the 
same  radiail  sense. 

Let  ns  now  connect  this  root  or  these  roots,  with  the 
Shenutic  languages. 

In  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  TT8  signifies  to  measure  ;  "ia,  a 
measure.  This  coincides  with  the  Latin  metior,  aud  Gr.  farfsa, 
as  well  as  with  the  Saxon,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish, 
which  all  write  the  word  with  a  dental,  but  the  German  is  mass. 

In  Syriac,    ^n  mad,  signifies  to  escape,  to  get  free,  that  is, 

to  depart,  a  modification  of  the  sense  of  extending  in  the 
Arabic.  A  derivative  in  Syriac  signifies  a  duty,  toll  or  tribute; 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  Gothic,  that  mota  is  a  toll-house.  It 
may  be  from  measuring,  that  is,  a  portion,  or  perhaps  income. 

This  word  in  Arabic,  j^  madda,  signifies, 

1.  To  stretch  or  extend,  to  draw  out,  to  make  or  be  long,  to 
delay  or  give  time,  to  forbear,  to  bring  forth.     To  extend  is 
the  radical  sense  of  measure. 

2.  To  separate,  or  throw  off  or  out ;  to  secern,  secrete,  or 
discharge.     Hence  to  become  matter  or  sanies,  to  produce  pus, 
to  maturate.     Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  word  matter,  in 
the  sense  of  pus.     It  is  an  excretion,  from  throwing  out,  sepa- 
rating, freeing,  discharging.     Here  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  mitto,  emitto. 

3.  To   assist,   to   supply.      This   sense   is   probably   from 
coming  to,  that  is,  to  opproach  or  visit.     "  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me.    I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me."    Matt.  xxv. 

This  application  coincides  with  the  English  meet,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sense  of  the  word. 

4.  To  make  thin,  to  attenuate ;  probably  from  stretching. 
Among  the  Arabic  noans  formed  under  this  root,  we  find  a 

measure,  or  modius,  showing  that  this  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  ;  we  find  also  matter  or  pus,  and  lenity, 
tin.  I/at,  milit. 

In  Chaldee,  Klsa  or  Ti'^n  signifies  to  come  to,  to  happen,  to 
reach,  [to  meet,]  to  he  ripe  or  mature,  to  cause  to  come,  to 
bring  or  produce.  The  first  sense  gives  that  of  finding,  and 
the  latter  gives  that  of  maturing,  aud  we  observe  that  matter, 

or  pus,  is  from  the  Arabic  ,x«  madda,  and  the  sense  of  ma- 
ture, from  the  Chaldee  KE8  mita.  Yet  in  the  use  of  maturate, 


from  the  Latin  maitiro,  we  connect  the  words,  for  to  maturate 
is  to  ripen,  and  to  generate  matter. 

In  Syriac,  this  verb  signifies  the  same  as  the  Chaldee,  to 
come  to ;  and  also  to  be  strong,  to  prevail,  that  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch,  the  radical  sense  of  power. 

In  Hebrew,  sxa  has  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  verb  in  the 
Chaldee,  to  find,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  find,  and  to  he  strong,  to 
prevail;  hence  both  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  to  be  sufficient. 
Here  we  see  the  Danish  and  Swedish  matter,  and  mat/a,  to  be 
sufficient.  This  is  also  meet,  dialectically  varied. 

In  Syriac,  also,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  strong  or  powerful ; 
also  in  Pah.  to  bring  or  press  out,  to  defecate,  which  sense 
unites  this  word  with  the  Heb.  rr:T3.  to  press,  to  squeeze.  In 
Ethiopic,  this  verb  signifies  to  come,  to  happen,  to  cause  to 
come,  to  bring  in,  to  bring  forth.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
Hsa.  and  the  Chaldee  KBU.  are  dialectical  forms  of  the  same 
word ;  the  former  coinciding  with  the  German  mass  in  ortho- 
graphy, but  with  the  other  languages  in  signification. 

In  Chaldee,  ssa  signifies  the  middle,  and  as  a  verb,  to  set 
in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  middle;  in  Syriac,  to  be  divided  in  the 
middle.  Qu.  Is  not  this  a  branch  of  the  family  of  meet  ? 

In  Chaldee,  T3S  amad,  to  measure,  is  evidently  from  "ra, 
with  a  prefix  or  formative  s-  This  word,  in  Syriac,  signifies, 
like  the  simple  verb,  to  escape,  to  be  liberated.  In  Patl,  to 
liberate. 

,3 

In  Arabic,  this  verb  j^l  amida,  signifies  to  be  terminated, 

to  end,  whence  the  noun,  an  end,  limit,  termination,  Latin 
meta,  which,  Ainsworth  informs  us,  signifies,  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  a  limit.  The  fact  is  the  reverse ;  this  is  its 
primary  and  literal  sense,  and  that  of  a  pillar  and  goal  arp 
particular  appropriations  of  that  sense. 

In  Hebrew,  "raj  signifies  a  cubit,  a  measure  of  length. 

The  same  in  the  Rabbinic,  from  is  with  a  prefix. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  contracted,  to  shrink. 

Is  not  this  sense  from  "ia,  measure,  modus,  a  limit,  or  a 
drawing. 

That  the  Shemitic  words,  -rm  NEa,  ssa  and  -rex  arc  words 
of  the  same  stock  with  meet,  mete,  Lat.  metior,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  different 
significations  of  meeting  and  measuring,  should  be  united  in 
one  word,  in  the  Saxon  language,  when  they  are  expressed  by 
very  diiferent  words  in  the  Shemitic,  and  in  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages.  Vie  know,  indeed,  that  in  German  a  sabilant 
fetter  is  often  used,  in  words  which  arc  written  with  a  dental 
in  all  the  other  kindred  languages.  But  in  this  case  the  Ger- 
man mass,  measure,  must  coincide  with  ia,  as  must  the  Swed- 
ish ma/a,  and  Dan.  maade,  and  the  Saxon  metan,  Dutch 
gemoeten,  Goth,  motyan,  Sw.  mota,  Dan.  moder,  with  the 
Chaldee  sua,  but  not  with  the  word  ssa- 

It  may  not  be  impossible  nor  improbable  that,  all  these  words 
are  from  one  stock  or  radix,  and  that  the  different  orthogra- 
phies and  applications  are  dialectical  changes  of  that  root,  in- 
troduced among  different  families  or  races  of  men,  before  lan- 
guages were  reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  Latin  mensits,  from  metior,  the  n  is  probably  casual, 
the  original  being  mesus,  as  in  the  French  mesure.  We  have 
reason  to  think  there  are  many  instances  of  this  insertion  of  n 
before  d  and  s. 

From  this  exhibition  of  words  and  their  significations,  we 
may  fairly  infer  the  common  origin  of  the  following  words. 
Lat.  mitto,  French  meltre,  English  meet,  to  come  to,  meet,  fit, 
and  mete,  to  measure,  Lat.  metior,  nietor,  G.  pt-rgot,  nn^tm, 
Lat.  mensura,  Fr.  mesure,  Eng.  measure,  Lat.  modus,  mode, 
Sax.  and  Goth,  mod,  mind,  anger,  whence  moody,  Eng.  moot, 
Lat.  maiurus,  mature,  and  Eng.  matter. 

In  Welsh,  madu  signifies  to  cause  to  proceed ;  to  send, 
[Lat.  mitto ;]  to  suffer  to  go  off ;  to  render  productive  ;  to 
become  beneficial ;  and  mud  signifies  what  proceeds  or  goes 
forward,  hence  what  is  good ;  and  mad,  the  adjective,  signifies 
proceeding,  advancing,  progressive,  good  or  beneficial.  This 
word  then  affords  a  dear  proof  of  the  radical  sense  of  good. 
We  have  like  evidence  in  the  English  letter,  best,  aud  in  pro- 
sperity, which  is  from  the  Greek  rfarfifai,  to  advance. 
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In  "Welsh  also  \vc  find  mac/re;,  mutter,  pus ;  marlnt,  to  dis- 
solve, to  putrefy,  to  become  pus.  That  these  words  are  from 

=  x 
the  same  root  as  the  Arabic  J^o  snpra,  we  think  to  be  very 

obvious ;  and  here  we  observe  that  the  Welsh  have  one  impor- 
tant sense  derived  from  the  root,  that  of  good,  which  occurs  in 
none  of  the  other  languages.  But  the  primary  sense  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  significations,  to  go  forward,  to  ad- 
vance ;  hence  to  promote  interest  or  happiness.  Here  we 
have  undeniable  evidence  that  the  sense  of  good,  Welsh  mad, 
and  the  sense  of  matter,  pus,  proceed  from  the  same  radix. 

LEGO. 

The  Greek  \iya  is  rendered,  to  speak  or  say;  to  tell,  connt, 
or  number ;  to  gather,  collect,  or  choose ;  to  discourse ;  and 
to  lie  down.  This  last  definition  shows  that  this  word  is  the 
English  lie  and  lay  ;  and  from  this  application,  doubtless,  the 
Latins  had  their  lectus,  a  bed,  that  is,  a  spread,  a  lay. 

The  Latin  lego,  the  same  verb,  is  rendered,  to  gather ;  to 
choose ;  to  read ;  to  steal,  or  collect  by  stealing ;  and  the 
phrase,  legere  oram,  signifies  to  coast,  to  sail  along  a  coast ; 
legere  vela,  is  to  furl  the  sails;  legere  halitum,  to  take  breath; 
legere  Kltus,  to  sail  close  to  the  shore;  legere  milites,  to  enlist 
or  muster  soldiers ;  legere  pugno,  to  strike,  perhaps  to  lay  on 
with  the  fist. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  such  various  significations 
cannot  proceed  from  one  radix.  But  the  fact  that  they  do  is 
indubitable.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  must  be  to  throw, 
strain  or  extend,  which  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  cases,  gives  the 
sense  of  speaking.  The  sense  of  collecting,  choosing,  gather- 
ing, is  from  throwing,  or  drawing  out,  or  separating  by  some 
such  act;  or  from  throwing  together.  The  sense  of  lying 
down  is  probably,  from  throwing  one's  self  down.  The  sense 
of  reading,  in  Latin,  is  the  same  as  that  of  speaking,  in  the 
Greek,  unless  it  may  be  from  collecting,  that  is,  separating  the 
letters,  and  uniting  them  in  syllables  and  words ;  for  in  the 
primitive  mode  of  writing,  diacritical  points  were  not  used. 
But  probably  the  sense  of  reading  is  the  same  as  in  speaking, 

The  phrases  legere  oram,  legere  Kttm,  in  Latin,  may  coin- 
cide with  that  of  our  seamen,  to  stretch  or  lay  along  the  shore 
or  coast,  or  to  hug  the  land ;  especially  if  this  word  lay  in 
Sanscrit,  signifies  to  cling,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  some 
author,  but  for  which  we  cannot  vouch.  If  tbis  sense  is  at- 
tached to  the  word,  it  proves  it  closely  allied  to  the  L.  liyo,  to 
bind. 

That  the  sense  of  throwing,  or  driving,  is  contained  in  this 
word,  is  certain  from  its  derivatives.  Thus,  in  Greek, 


then  the  Latin  lego,  to  read,  and  lego,  lei/are,  to  send,  are 
radically  the  same  word ;  the  inflections  of  the  verb  being 
varied,  arbitrarily,  to  designate  the  distinct  applications,  just  as 
in  jiello,  appello,  appellere,  to  drive,  and  appello,  appellare,  to 
call. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  whe- 
ther several  words  with  prefixes,  such  as  slay,  flog,  and  the 
Latin  plica,  W.  plygu,  are  not  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  that 
is,  lag  or  laic.  The  sense  of  slay,  Sax.  slagan,  sliean,  is  pro- 
perly to  strike,  to  beat;  hence  in  Saxon,  "  Hiy  slog  on  fieora 
wedtl,"  they  slew  their  league  or  contract ;  that  is,  they  struck 
a  bargain.  It  signifies  also  to  throw,  as  to  slag  one  into  pri- 
son ;  also  to  fall ;  to  set  or  lay.  The  sense  of  killing  is  deri- 
vative from  that  of  striking,  a  striking  down. 

Flog,  Lat.  fligo,  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  drive,  strike, 
Eng.  to  lick ;  and  if  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  is  precisely 
the  popular  phrase,  to  lay  on. 

Ifplico  is  formed  with  a  prefix  on  lay  or  its  root,  it  must 
have  been  originally  pelico,  that  is,  belico,  belay.  Then  to 
fold,  would  be  to  lay  on  or  close ;  to  lay  one  part  to  another. 
Now  this  word  is  the  Welsh  plygu,  to  fold,  which  Owen  makes 
to  be  a  compound  of  py  and  lly.  .  The  latter  word  must  be  a 
contraction  of  llyg. 

We  know  that  the  word  reply  is  from  the  Trench  repliquer, 
the  Latin  replico.  Now,  to  reply,  is  not  to  fold  back,  but  to 
send  back,  to  throw  back,  as  words  or  an  answer ;  and  this 


gives  the  precise  sense  of  lay,  to  throw,  to  send,  which  must 
be  the  sense  of  the  radical  word. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  conjec- 
ture, that  we  constantly  use  the  phrase  to  lay  on,  or  lay  to,  as 
synonymous  with  ply,  a  word  belonging  to  this  family.  To 
pledge,  another  of  this  family,  is  to  lay  down,  to  deposit  ;  and 
the  primary  sense  of  play,  Saxon  plegan,  Dan.  leyer,  Sw.  leka, 
is  to  strike  or  drive. 

In  Welsh,  lluciaw  signifies  to  throw,  fling,  cast,  or  dart  ;  to 
pelt;  to  drift;  from  lliif,  a  darting,  a  flash,  glance,  or  sudden 
throw  ;  hence  lluced,  lightning.  Llug  signifies  also,  that 
breaks,  or  begins  to  open,  a  gleam,  a  breaking  out  in  blotches; 
the  plague.  Llwg  signifies  also,  that  is  apt  to  break  out,  that 
is  bright,  a  tumour,  eruption.  These  words  coincide  with 
English  light,  Lat.  luceo  ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to 
throw,  shoot,  or  dart;  and  these  words  all  contain  the  elements 


In  Welsh,  llycu  signifies  to  fall  flat,  to  lie  extended,  or  to 
squat.  This  is  evidently  allied  to  lay  and  lie. 

These  senses  agree  also  with  that  of  luck,  to  fall,  or  come 
suddenly  ;  that  is,  to  rush  or  drive  along. 

In  Russ.  vlagayu  is  to  lay,  or  put  in;  equivalent  to  the 
German  einlegen. 

The  Latin  fluo  is  contracted  tromjluffo;  and  the  radical 
sense  of  flow  is  the  same  as  that  of  light.  So  the  river  Aar,  in 
Europe,  is  doubtless  from  the  same  source  as  the  Oriental  118, 
to  shine,  whence  air.  And  "CB.  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  to 
flow  as  water,  as  well  as  to  shine,  chiefly  signifies  in  Chaldce 
and  Syriac,  to  shine. 

To  show  the  great  importance,  or  rather  the  absolute  neces 
sity,  of  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  words,  in  order  to 
obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  sense  of  ancient  authors,  more  parti- 
cularly of  difficult  passages  in  dead  languages,  let  the  reader 
attend  to  the  following  remarks. 

In  commenting  on  certain  parts  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  Lowth  ob- 
serves in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  flirt,  in  verse  loth.  In  our  version,  as 
in  others,  it  is  rendered  agreement  ;  but,  says  Lowth,  "  the 
word  means  no  such  thing  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  except  ic 
the  18th  verse  following  ;  nor  can  the  lexicographers  give  an} 
satisfactory  account  of  the  word  in  this  sense."  Yet  he  agrees 
with  Vitringa,  that  in  these  passages  it  must  have  this  signifi- 
cation. The  difficulty,  it  seems,  has  arisen  from  not  under- 
standing the  primary  sense  of  seeing,  for  the  verb  generally 
signifies  to  see  ;  and  as  a  noun  the  word  signifies  sight,  vision; 
and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  version  annexed  to  Vauder- 
hooght's  Bible.  The  Seventy  render  it  by  rmtmt*,  a  covenant 
or  league  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the  moderns.  "  Nous 
avous  intelligence  wcc  le  sepulchre:"  French.  "Noi  habbiain 
fatta  lego-  col  sepidcro  :"  Italian  of  Itiodati. 

Parkhurst  understands  the  word  to  signify,  to  fasten,  to 
settle,  and  he  cites  2  Sam.  xx.  9,  inn,  "  Joab  took  Amasa  by 
the  beard."  Here  the  sense  is  obvious  ;  and  from  this  and 
other  passages,  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  the  radical 
sense  is  to  reach  to,  or  to  seize,  hold,  oifx.  If  the  sense  is 
to  reach  to,  then  it  accords  with  covenant,  conveniens,  coming 
to  ;  if  the  sense  is  to  fix,  or  fasten,  then  it  agrees  with  league, 
Lat.  ligo,  aud  with  pact,  pactum,  from  pango,  to  make  fast  ; 
all  from  the  sense  of  extension,  stretching,  straining.  Hence 
the  meaning  of  MTrt,  the  breast;  that  is,  the  firm,  fixed,  strong 
part.  And  if  the  English  gaze  is  the  same  word,  which  is  not 
improbable,  this  determines  the  appropriate  sense  of  seeing  in 
this  word,  to  be  to  fix,  or  to  look  or  reach  with  the  eye 
fixed. 

But  we  have  other  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  primary 
signification  of  this  word  in  the  obvious,  undisputed  meaning 
of  ins,  the  same  word  with  a  prefix,  which  signifies  to  catch, 
or  lay  hold  on  ;  to  seize  ;  hence  behind,  following,  as  if  at- 
tached to  ;  and  hence  drawing  out  in  time,  to  delay. 

^  s 

Now  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Arabic  :'.-».   hausa,  maj 

be  a  word  of  the  same  stock  ;  and  this  signifies,  among  other 

senses,  to  collect,  contract,  or  draw  together,  to  accumulate,  to 

have  iutercourse   or   commerce   with   another.      The   lattei 

sense  would  give  nearly  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

Lexicographers  are  often  embarrassed   to   account   for  the 
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different  signification  of  words  that  are  evideufly  derived  from 
the  same  root.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  —.35  is  rendered  to  sing;  to 
lonk,  behold,  or  observe;  and  to  rale;  and  its  derivatives,  a 
ruler,  a  wall,  the  navel-string,  a  chain,  or  necklace,  &c.  How 
can  a  word  signify  to  rule,  and  to  sing,  and  to  look?  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  or  natural.  The  sense  is,  in  both  cases,  to 
stretch  or  strain,  to  reach.  To  sing  is  to  strain  the  voice ;  to 
rme  is  to  restrain  men ;  and  to  see  is  to  reach,  or  to  hold  in 
view. 

In  Latin,  tero  signifies  to  sow,  to  plant,  to  beget,  to  spread; 
eonsero,  to  sow,  and  to  close  or  join ;  desero,  to  leave  off,  to 
desert ;  assero,  to  plant  by  or  near,  and  to  assert,  affirm,  and 
pronounce;  dissero,  to  discourse;  insero,  to  insert,  to  implant; 
resero,  to  unlock,  to  open,  to  disclose.  Desero,  to  desert, 
Aiusworth  says,  is  a  compound  of  de  and  sero,  "  ut  sit  desertum 
quod  non  seritur  nee  colitur."  And  dissero  he  supposes  must 
be  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  Now,  on  the  principles  we 
have  unfolded,  nothing  is  easier  than  an  explanation  of  these 
words.  The  sense  of  tero  is  to  throw,  to  thrust;  its  literal 
sense  is  applied  to  sowing  and  planting :  eonsero  is  to  thrust 
or  drive  together ;  desero  is  to  throw  from ;  assero  is  to  throw 
in  words,  or  to  throw  out,  as  in  appello ;  dissero  is  to  throw 
words  or  argumeuts,  with  the  sense  of  spreading,  expatiating ; 
insero  is  to  throw  or  thrust  in ;  resero  is  to  throw  or  drive 
from,  hence  to  unlock  or  open. 

It  is  by  resorting  to  the  primary  idea  of  words,  that  we  are 
able  to  explain  applications,  apparently,  or  in  fact,  diverse  and 
even  contrary.  A  very  common  example  of  this  contrariety 
occnrs  in  words  which  signify  to  guard  or  defend.  For 
instance,  the  Latin  areeo  signifies  to  drive  off,  and  to  protect, 
secure,  hold,  restrain,  or  keep  from  departing  or  escaping;  two 
tenses  directly  opposite.  This  is  extremely  natural ;  for  arcm 
signifies  to  thrust  off,  repel,  drive  back ;  and  this  act  defeads 
the  person  or  object  attacked.  Or  if  we  suppose  the  sense  of 
straining  to  be  anterior  to  that  of  repulsion,  which  is  not 
improbable,  then  the  act  of  straining  or  holding  produces  both 
effects ;  to  repel  or  stop  what  advances  to  assault,  and  protect 
what  is  inclosed  or  assaulted.  The  words  guard  and  warren 
present  a  similar  application  of  the  primary  idea;  and  all 
languages  which  we  have  examined,  furnish  a  multitude  of 
similar  examples. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  utility  of  extensive  researches 
in  language;  as  all  cognate  languages  throw  light  on  each 
other ;  one  language  often  retaining  the  radical  meaning  of  a 
woi'd  which  the  others  have  lost.  Who,  for  instance,  that  is 
ncquaintcd  only  with  the  English  use  of  the  verb  to  hatf, 
would  suspect  that  this  word  and  happen  are  radically  one,  and 
that  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  rush,  hence  to  fall  on  and 
seize  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  In  the  Spanish  language 
the  senses  of  both  verbs  are  retained  in  haver ;  and  the  Welsh 
hapiaw  gives  us  the  true  original  signification. 

In  like  manner  the  primary  sense  of  venio  in  Latin,  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  without  resorting  to  other  words,  and 
to  kindred  languages.  In  Latin,  the  word  signifies  to  come  or 
arrive;  but  in  Spanish,  renida,  from  venir,  the  Latin  venio, 
signifies  not  only  a  coming  or  arrival,  but  an  attack  in  fencing. 
Venia  coincides  in  origin  with  the  English  fnd;  Staonfadan; 
German  and  Dntch  _/?»</««,  to  find,  to  fall  or  light  on  ;  Danish 
finder;  Swedish  Jinna,  to  find,  to  discover,  to  meet,  to  strike 
against,  \offendere].  The  primary  sense  of  venio,  then,  is  not 
merely  to  come  or  arrive,  but  to  rush  or  move  with  a  driving 
force ;  and  this  sense  is  applicable  to  coming  or  going. 

That  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  rush,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  Latin  ventus,  and  English  wind,  both  from  the  root  of 
this  verb.  We  have  still  further  evidence  in  the  word  venom, 
which  in  Welsh  is  gwentoyn ;  gicen,  white,  and  gmjn,  rage, 
smart,  whence  gwynt,  wind.  Venom  is  that  which  frets  or 
excites  a  raging  pain.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Latin  venor, 
to  hunt,  to  chase,  is  of  the  same  family ;  and  so  is  venia,  leave, 
or  leave  to  depart,  or  a  departure,  a  leaving,  coinciding  in 
signification  with  leave. 

The  latter  word,  venia,  proves  another  fact,  that  the  primary 
sense  of  remo  is,  in  general,  to  move  in  any  direction,  and 
that  the  Latin  sense,  to  come,  is  a  particular  appropriation  of 
that  sense. 

In   ascertaining   the  primary  sense  of  words,  it  is  often 
useful  or  necessary  to  recur  to  the  derivatives.      Thus  the 
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Latin  Iirdo  is  rendered  to  hurt ;  but,  by  adverting  to  alli/lo. 
elido,  and  collido,  we  find  that  the  original  signification  is  t.u 
strike,  hit,  or  dash  against.  Hurl,  then,  is  the  secondary 
sense ;  the  effect  of  the  primary  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

So  the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize,  does  not  give  the  sense  of 
rapidas,  rapid ;  but  the  sense  of  the  latter  proves  the  primary 
sense  of  rapio  to  be  to  rush,  and  in  its  application,  to  rush  ou 
and  seize. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the 
affinities  of  language  have  been  understood.  Men  have  been 
generally  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  sense  of 
words,  without  examining  from  what  visible  or  physical  action, 
or  primary  sense,  that  particular  application  has  been  derived. 
Hence  the  obscurity  that  still  rests  on  the  theory  of  language. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  each  word,  particularly  each  verb, 
has  an  original  specific  sense,  or  application,  distinct  from 
every  other  verb.  \Ve  find,  however,  on  a  close  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  same  word  in  different  languages,  that 
the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse ;  that  a  verb  expressing  some 
action,  in  a  general  sense,  gives  rise  to  various  appropriate 
senses,  or  particular  applications.  And  in  the  course  of  our 
researches,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  manner 
in  which  different  nations  have  appropriated  derivative  and 
figurative  senses.  For  example,  aU  nations,  as  far  as  our 
researches  extend,  agree  in  expressing  the  sense  of  justice  and 
right,  by  straightness,  and  sin,  iniquity,  wrong,  by  a  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  or  course.  Equally  remarkable  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  analogies  in  language,  and  the  small  number 
of  radical  significations ;  so  small  indeed,  that  we  are  persuaded 
the  primary  sense  of  all  the  verbs  in  any  language,  may  be 
expressed  by  tliirty  or  forty  words. 

We  cannot,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  determine,  in  all 
cases,  which  words  are  primitive,  and  which  are  derivative ; 
nor  whether  the  verb  or  the  noun  is  the  original  word.  Mons. 
Gcbelin,  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  maintains  that  the  noun  is  the 
root  of  all  other  words.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  That 
some  nouns  may  have  been  formed  before  the  verbs  with  which 
they  are  connected,  is  possible;  but  as  languages  are  now 
constructed,  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  verb  is  the 
radix  or  stock  from  which  have  sprung  most  of  the  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech  belonging  to  each  family. 
This  is  the  result  of  all  our  researches  into  the  origin  of 
languages.  We  find,  indeed,  that  many  modern  verbs  are 
formed  on  nouns ;  as  to  practise  from  practice ;  but  the  noun 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb.  So  we  use  wrong  as  a  verb, 
from  the  adjective  wrong;  but  the  latter  is  primarily  a 
participle  of  the  verb  to  wring.  Indeed  a  large  part  of  all 
nouns  were  originally  participles  or  adjectives,  and  the  things 
which  they  denote  were  named  from  their  qualities.  So  pan/, 
pardus,  is  from  -Pa  barad,  hail;  and  the  animal  so  named 
from  his  spots,  as  if  sprinkled  with  hail,  from  the  sense  of 
separation  or  scattering.  Crape,  the  FT.  crepe,  is  from  creper, 
to  crisp.  Sight  signifies,  primarily,  seen ;  it  being  the  par- 
ticiple of  seon,  contracted  from  sigan.  Draught  is  the  participle 
of  draw,  that  which  is  drawn,  or  the  act  of  drawing ;  thought 
is  the  participle  of  think. 

As  the  verb  is  the  principal  radix  of  other  words,  and  as  tho 
proper  province  of  this  part  of  speech  is  to  express  action, 
almost  all  the  modifications  of  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb 
may  be  comprehended  in  one  word,  to  mote. 

The  principal  varieties  of  motion  or  action,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  verbs. 

1.  To  drive,  throw,  thrust,  send,  urge,  press. 

2.  To  set.  fix,  lay.     But  these  are  usually  from  thrusting, 
or  throwing  down. 

3.  To   strain,  stretch,   draw;    whence   holding,   binding, 
strength,  power,  and  often  health. 

4.  To  turn,  wind,  roll,  wander. 

5.  To  flow,  to  blow,  to  rush. 

6.  To  open,  part,  split,   separate,  remove,   scatter.     See 
No.  16. 

7.  To  swell,  distend,  expand,  spread. 

8.  To  stir,  shake,  agitate,  rouse,  excite. 

9.  To  shoot,  as  a  plant;  to  grow;  allied  to  No   1. 

10.  To  break,  or  burst ;  allied  sometimes  to  No.  3. 

11.  To  lift,  raise,  elevate ;  allied  to  No.  9. 

12.  To  flee,  withdraw,  escape ;  to  fly;  often  allied  to  No.  1. 
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13.  To  rage ;  to  bum ;  allied  to  Nos.  7  and  8. 

14.  To  fall ;  to  foil ;  wheuce  fading,  dying,  Sic. 

15.  To  approach,   come,  arrive,   extend,   reach.      This   is 
usually  the  sense  of  gaining.     No.  34. 

16.  To  go,  walk,  pass,  advance;  allied  to  No.  6. 

17.  To  seize,  take  hold;  sometimes  allied  to  No.  31. 

18.  To  strike ;  to  beat ;  allied  to  No.  1. 

19.  To  swing,  to  vibrate.     No.  29. 

20.  To  lean ;  to  incline ;  allied  to  the  sense  of  wandering, 
or  departing. 

21.  To  rub,  scratch,  scrape ;  often  connected  with  driving, 
and  with  roughness. 

22.  To  swim ;  to  float. 

23.  To  stop,  cease,  rest ;  sometimes  at  least,  from  straining, 
holding,  fastening.  • 

24.  To  creep;  to  crawl;  sometimes  connected  with  scraping. 

25.  To  peel,  to  strip,  whence  spoiling. 

26.  To  leap,  to  spring ;  allied  to  Nos.  9  and  1. 

27.  To  bring,  bear,  carry ;  in  some  instances  connected  with 
producing,  throwing  out. 

28.  To  sweep. 

29.  To  hang.     No.  19. 

30.  To  shrink,  or  contract ;  that  is,  to  draw.     See  No.  3. 

31.  To  run;  to  rush  forward;  allied  I^Jfo.  1. 

32.  To  put  on  or  together;   to  unir^   allied  to  Nos.   1 
and  3. 

33.  To  knit,  to  weave. 

34.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  get.     See  No.  15. 

These  aud  a  few  more  verbs  express  the  literal  sense  of  all 
the  primary  roots.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  all  the 
foregoing  significations  are  not  distinct.  So  far  from  it,  that 
the  whole  may  be  brought  under  the  signification  of  a  very  few 
words.  The  English  words  to  send,  throw,  thrust,  strain, 
stretch,  draw,  drive,  itrye,  press,  embrace  the  primary  sense  of 
a  great  part  of  al]  the  verbs  in  every  language  which  we  have 
examined.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so,  for  the  verb  is  certainly  the 
root  of  most  words ;  and  the  verb  expresses  motion,  which 
always  implies  the  application  of  force. 

Even  the  verbs  which  signify  to  hold  or  stop,  in  most 
instances  at  least,  if  not  all,  denote,  primarily,  to  strain  or 
restrain  by  exertion  of  force :  and  to  lie  is,  primarily,  to  throw 
down,  to  lay  one's  self  down.  So  that  intransitive  verbs  are 
rarely  exceptions  M  the  general  remark  above  made,  that  all 
verbs  primarily  express  motion  or  exertion  of  force.  The 
substantive  verb  has  more  claims  to  be  an  exception  than  any 
other;  for  this  usually  denotes,  we  think,  permanence  or 
continued  being;  but  the  primary  sense  of  this  verb  may 
perhaps  be  to  set  or  fix;  and  verbs  having  this  sense  often 
express  extension  in  time  or  duration.  So  nna  in  Greek,  is 
to  stretch,  but  the  same  word  ieneo  in  Latin,  is  to  hold;  hence 
continuance. 

let  us  now  attend  to  the  radical  sense  of  some  of  the  most 
common  verbs. 

Speaking,  catting,  crying,  fraying,  utterance  of  sounds,  is 
usually  from  the  sense  of  driving  or  straining.  Thus  in  Latin 
uppello  and  compello,  though  of  a  different  conjugation  from 
pello,  depello,  impello,  are  from  the  same  root ;  and  although 
the  Latin  repello  does  not  signify  to  recall,  yet  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  Italian,  rappellare,  and  the  IVench  rappeler, 
signify  to  recall,  and  hence  the  English  repeal.  Hence  also 
feal,  either  of  a  bell  or  of  thunder.  This  is  the  Greek  /3<*XA<u, 
and  probably  <r«xxa  is  from  the  same  root.  The  sense  of 
striking  is  found  in  the  Greek  verb,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Latin 
loquor,  English  clock.  But  in  general,  speaking,  in  all  its 
modifications,  is  the  straining,  driving,  or  impulse  of  sounds. 
Sometimes  the  sense  coincides  more  exactly  with  that  of 
breaking  or  bursting. 

Singing  is  a  driving  or  straining  of  the  voice :  and  we 
apply  strain  to  a  passage  of  music,  and  to  a  course  of  speaking. 

We  are  not  confident  that  we  can  refer  the  sensation  of 
hearing  to  any  visible  action.  Possibly  it  may  sometimes  be 
from  striking,  hitting,  touching.  But  we  observe  that  hear  is 
connected  in  origin  with  ear,  as  the  Latin  audio  is  with  the 
Greek  cut,  utm,  the  ear ;  whence  it  appears  probable  that  the 
verb  to  hear,  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  ear,  and  the  ear 
is  from  some  verb  which  signifies  to  shoot  or  extend,  for  it 
signifies  a  limb. 


The  primary  sense  of  seeing,  is  commonly  to  extend  to,  to 
rc.ich ;  as  it  were,  to  reach  with  the  eye.  Hence  the  use  of 
behold,  for  the  radical  sense  of  hold  is  to  strain;  and  hence  its 
signification  in  beholden,  held,  bound,  obligated.  See  the  verb 
SKK  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  sense  of  look  may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
see.  It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  have  for  its  primary 
signification,  to  send,  throw,  cast;  tliat  is,  to  send  or  cast  the 
eye  or  sight 

'  The  primary  sense  of  feeling  is  to  touch,  hit,  or  strike ;  and 
probably  this  is  the  sense  of  taste. 

Wonder  and  astonishment  are  usually  expressed  Jjy  some 
word  that  signifies  to  stop  or  hold.  Hence  the  Latin  iniror,  to 
wonder,  is  the  Armoric  miret,  to  stop,  hold,  hinder;  coinciding 
with  the  English  moor,  and  Spanish  amarrar,  to  moor,  as  a 
ship. 

To  begin  is  to  come,  or  fall  on  ;  to  thrust  on.  We  have  a 
familiar  example  in  the  Latin  incipio,  in  and  capio;  for  capio 
is  primarily  to  fall  or  rush  on  and  seize.  See  BEGIN  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Attempt  is  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  as  in  Latin 
tento.  See  ASSAY  and  ESSAY. 

Power,  strength,  and  the  corresponding  verb,  to  be  able,  are 
usually  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  and  this  is  the 
radical  sease  of  ruling  or  gooerning.  Of  this  the  Latin  reijo 
is  an  example,  which  gives  rectus,  right,  that  is,  stretched, 
straight. 

Care,  as  has  been  stated,  is  usually  from  straining,  that  is, 
a  tension  of  the  mind. 

Thinking  is  expressed  by  setting.  To  think  is  to  set  or  fix 
or  hold  in  the  mind.  It  approaches  to  the  sense  of  suppose, 
Latin  suppono. 

And  under  this  word,  let  us  consider  the  various  applications 
of  the  Latin  puto.  The  simple  verb  pnto  is  rendered  to  prune, 
lop,  or  dress,  as  vines,  that  is,  according  to  Aiusworth,  putum, 
i.  e.  purum  reddo,  purgo,  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean, 
that  putum  is  cither  a  change  of  purum,  or  used  for  it;  a  most 
improbable  supposition,  for  the  radical  letters  t  and  r  are  not 
commutable.  Palo  is  rendered  also,  to  make  even,  clear, 
adjust,  or  cast  up  accounts;  also  to  think  or  consider;  to 
suppose ;  to  debate.  Its  compounds  are  amputo,  to  cut  off, 
prune,  amputate,  to  remove ;  compute,  to  compute,  to  reckon, 
to  think  or  deem ;  dispute,  to  make  clear,  to  adjust,  or  settle, 
to  dispute,  or  debate,  to  reason ;  imputo,  to  impute,  to  ascribe 
or  lay  to,  to  place  to  account ;  reputo,  to  consider,  to  revolve, 
to  reckon  up,  to  impute.  The  Latin  depute  signifies  to  think, 
judge,  or  esteem,  to  account  or  reckon,  and  to  prune;  but  the 
Italian  deputare,  Spanish  diputar,  and  French  deputer,  fr,,ra 
the  Latin  word,  all  signify  to  send.  How  can  the  sense  of 
think,  and  that  of  lop  or  prune,  be  deduced  from  a  common 
root  or  radical  sense  ?  We  find  the  solution  of  this  question  in 
the  verb  to  depute.  The  primary  sense  is  to  throw,  thrust,  or 
send,  or  to  set  or  lay,  which  is  from  throwing,  driving.  To 
prune  is  to  separate,  remove,  or  drive  off;  to  force  off;  to 
think  is  a  setting  in  the  mind ;  to  compute  is  to  throw  or  put 
together,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  numbers ;  to  dispute  is  to 
throw  against  or  apart,  like  debate,  to  beat  from ;  to  impute  is 
to  throw  or  put  to  or  on ;  and  to  repute  is  to  think  or  throw 
in  the  mind  repeatedly.  To  amputate  is  to  separate  by  cutting 
round.  Puto  then  in  Latin  is  from  the  same  root,  probably, 
as  the  English  put,  or  the  same  word  differently  applied  ;  and 
also  the  Dutch  pooten,  to  plant ;  poot,  a  paw,  a  twig,  or  shoot, 
Gr.  QVTOV,  &c. 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  primary  sense  of  words,  we 
arc  to  carry  our  reflections  back  to  the  primitive  state  of 
mankind,  and  consider  how  rude  men  would  effect  their  pur- 
poses, before  the  invention  or  use  of  the  instruments  which  tho 
moderns  employ.  The  English  verb  to  cut,  signifias,  ordinarily, 
to  separate  with  an  edged  tool ;  and  we  are  apt  to  consider 
this  as  the  chief  and  original  sense.  But  if  so,  how  can  cut, 
the  stroke  of  a  whip,  which  is  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  word, 
be  deduced  from  the  act  of  severing  by  an  edged  tool?  We 
have,  in  this  popular  use  of  the  word,  a  clue  to  guide  us  to 
the  primary  sense,  which  is,  to  drive,  urge,  press,  and  applied 
to  the  arm,  to  strike.  But  we  have  better  evidence.  In  the 
popular  practice  of  speaking,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  one 
'  person  call  to  another  when  running,  and  say,  Out  on,  cut  on ; 
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that  is,  hurry,  ran  faster,  drive,  press  on ;  probably  from 
striding  a  beast  which  one  rides  on.  This  is  the  original  sense 
of  the  word.  Hence  we  see  that  this  verb  is  the  Latin  cado, 
to  strike,  to  cnt  down,  somewhat  differently  applied,  and  cado, 
to  fall,  is  only  a  modified  sense  of  the  same  root,  and  the 
compounds  incido,  to  cut,  and  incido,  to  fall  on,  are  of  one 
family.  To  cnt  is,  therefore,  primarily,  to  strike,  or  drive ; 
and  to  cut  of,  if  applied  to  the  severing  of  bodies,  before  edged 
tools  were  used,  was  to  force  off,  or  to  strike  off;  hence  the 
sense  of  separating  in  the  phrase  to  cut  off  a  retreat  or  com- 
munication. 

So  the  Latin  carpo  is  the  English  cane,  originally  to  sepa- 
rate by  plucking,  pulling,  seizing  and  tearing,  afterwards,  by 
cutting. 

Asking  is  usually  expressed  by  the  sense  of  pressing,  urging. 
We  have  a  clear  proof  of  this  iu  the  Latin  peto  and  its  com- 
pounds. This  verb  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  to  drive  at,  to 
assault ;  and  this  sense,  in  Dictionaries,  ought  to  stand  first  in 
the  order  of  definitions.  We  have  the  force  of  the  original  in 
the  words  impetus  and  impetuous.  So  the  Latin  rogo  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  reach. 

The  act  of  understanding  is  expressed  by  reaching  or  taking, 
holding,  sustaining ;  the  sense  of  comprehend,  and  of  under- 
stand. We  have  a  popular  phrase  which  weU  expresses  this 
sense,  "  I  lake  your  meaning  or  your  idea."  So  in  German, 
begreifen,  to  begripe,  to  apprehend. 

Knowing  seems  to  have  the  same  radical  sense  as  under- 
standing. 

Fain,  grief,  distress,  and  the  like  affections,  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  pressure  or  straining.  Affliction  is  from  striking. 

Jay,  mirth,  and  the  like  affections,  are  from  the  sense  of 
rousing,  exciting,  lively  action. 

Covering,  and  the  like  actions,  are  from  spreading  over  or 
cutting  off,  interruption. 

Hiding  is  from  covering  or  from  withdrawing,  departure ; 
or  concealment  may  be  from  withholding,  restraining,  suppres- 
sing, or  making  fast,  as  iu  the  Latin  celo. 

Heat  usually  implies  excitement ;  but  as  the  effect  of  heat 
as  well  as  of  cold  is  sometimes  to  contract,  we  think  both  are  | 
sometimes  from  the  same  radix.  Thus  cold  and  the  Lat.  caleo, 
to  be  warm,  and  callus  and  calleo,  to  be  hard,  have  all  the 
sr.me  elementary  letters,  and  we  suppose  them  all  to  be  from 
one  root,  the  sense  of  which  is,  to  draw,  strain,  shrink,  con- 
tract. We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  for  these 
words  coincide  with  calleo,  to  be  strong  or  able,  to  know ;  a 
sense  that  implies  straining  and  holding. 

Hope  is  probably  from  reaching  forward.  We  express  strong 
desire  by  longing,  reaching  toward. 

Earnestness,  boldness,  daring,  peril,  promptness,  readiness, 
(vUlingness,  love  and  favour,  are  expressed  by  advancing  or 
inclining. 

Light  is  often  expressed  by  opening,  or  the  shooting  of 
rays,  radiation ;  and  probably  in  many  cases,  the  original  word 
was  applied  to  the  dawn  of  day  iu  the  morning.  Whiteness  is 
often  connected  in  origin  with  light.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  Latin  caneo,  to  shine  and  to  be  white. 

And  that  the  primary  sense  of  this  word  is  to  shoot,  to 
radiate,  that  is,  to  throw  out  or  off,  we  have  evidence  iu  the 
verb  cano,  to  sing,  whence  canto,  the  sense  of  which  is  retained 
in  our  popular  use  of  cant ;  to  cant  a  stone ;  to  cant  over  a 
cask  ;  give  the  thing  a  cant ;  for  all  these  words  are  from  one 
stock. 

The  Latin  virtus,  the  English  worth,  is  from  the  root  of 
vireo,  to  grow,  that  is,  to  stretch  forward,  to  shoot ;  hence  the 
original  sense  is  strength,  a  sense  we  retain  in  its  application 
to  Ihe  qualities  of  plants.  Hence  the  Latin  sense  of  virtus  is  i 
bravery,  coinciding  with  the  sense  of  boldness,  a  projecting 
forward. 

Pride  is  from  swelling  or  elevation,  the  primary  sense  of  i 
some  other  words  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Fear  is  usually  from  shrinking  or  from  shaking,  trembling  ; 
or  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  striking,  a  being  struck,  as  with 
surprise. 

Holiness  and  sacredness  are  sometime?  expressed  by  separa- 
tion, as  from  common  things.  The  Teutonic  word  holy,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  from  the  sense  of  soundness,  entireness. 

Faith  and  belief  seem  to  imply  a  resting,  or  a  leaving.     It 
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is  certain  that  the  English  belief  is  a  compound  of  the  prefix 
be  and  leaf,  leave,  permission.  To  believe  one,  then,  is  to 
leave  with  him,  to  rest  or  suffer  to  rest  with  him,  and  hence 
not  to  dispute,  contend  or  deny. 

Colour  may  be  from  spreading  over  or  putting  on  ;  but  in 
some  instances  the  primary  sense  is  to  dip.  See  DTE  and 
TINGE. 

Spots  are  from  the  sense  of  separating  or  from  sprinkling, 
dispersion. 

The  radical  sense  of  mating  is  to  pi-ess,  drive,  or  force.  We 
use  make  in  its  true  literal  sense,  in  the  phrases,  Hake  your 
horse  draw,  Mate  your  servant  do  what  you  wish. 

Feeding  is  from  the  sense  of  pressing,  crowding,  stuffing, 
that  is,  from  driving  or  thrusting.  Eating  seems  to  have  a 
somewhat  different  sense.  • 

Drinking  is  from  drawing,  or  from  wetting,  plunging. 
Drench  and  drink  are  radically  one  word. 

Anger,  and  the  like  violent  passions,  imply  excitement,  or 
violent  action.  Hence  their  connection  with  burning  or  in- 
flammation, the  usual  sense  of  which  is  raging  or  violent 
commotion. 

Agreement,  harmony,  are  usually  from  meeting,  or  union,  or 
from  extending,  reaching  to. 

Duelling,  abiding^uK  from  the  sense  of  throwing  or  setting 
down,  or  resting,  or^om  stretching ;  as  we  see  by  the  Latin 
continue,  from  teneo,  Gr.  ««»,  to  extend. 

Guarding  and  defending  are  from  roots  that  signify  to 
slop,  or  to  cut  of;  or  more  generally,  from  the  sense  of 
drilling  of,  a  repelling  or  striking  back.  In  some  cases  per- 
haps from  holding. 

Opposition  is  usually  expressed  by  meeting,  and  hence  the 
prepositions  which  express  opposition.  Thus  the  Danish  pre- 
position mod,  Swedish  mot  or  emot,  against,  contrary,  is  the 
English  word  to  meet. 

Words  which  express  spirit,  denote,  primarily,  breath,  air, 
wind,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is  to  fow,  move  or  rush. 
Hence  the  connection  between  spirit  and  courage,  animus, 
animosui ;  hence  passion,  animosity.  So  in  Greek  f^itinf, 
frenzy,  is  from  f  ;»,  the  mind,  or  rather  from  its  primary 
sense,  a  moving  or  rushing. 

So  in  our  mother  tongue,  mod  is  mind  or  spirit ;  whence 
mood,  in  English,  and  Saxon  modig,  moody,  angry.  Hence 
mind  in  the  sense  of  purpose,  its  primary  signification  is  a 
setting  forward,  as  intention  is  from  intendo,  to  stretch,  to 
strain,  the  sense  that  ought  to  stand  first  in  a  Dictionary. 

Reproach,  chiding,  rebuke,  are  from  the  sense  of  scolding, 
or  throwing  out  words  with  violence. 

Sin  is  generally  from  the  sense  of  deviating,  wandering,  as 
is  the  practice  of  lewdness. 

Sight,  justice,  equity,  are  from  the  sense  of  stretching, 
making  straight,  or  from  laying,  making  smooth. 

Falsehood  is  bora  falling,  failing,  or  from  deviation,  wan. 
dering,  drawing  aside. 

The  primary  sense  of  strange  and  foreign,  is  distant,  atd 
from  some  verb  signifying  to  depart.  Wild  and  Jierce  are 
from  a  like  sense. 

Vain,  vanity,  Kane,  and  kindred  words,  are  from  exhaust, 
ing,  drawing  out,  or  from  departing,  withdrawing,  falling 
away. 

Paleness  is  usually  from  failure,  a  departure  of  colour. 

Glory  is  from  opening,  expanding,  display,  or  making 
clear. 

Binding,  making  fast  or  close,  is  from  pressure,  or  straining. 

Writing  is  from  scratching,  engraving,  the  sense  of  ail 
primitive  words  which  express  this  act. 

A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  wood,  &c.,  are  from  collecting  or  press 
ing,  or  some  allied  signification. 

Vapour,  steam,  smoke,  are  usually  from  verbs  which  signify 
to  exhale  or  throw  off. 

Stepping  seems  to  be  from  opening,  expanding,  stretching. 
Thus  passus  in  Latin  is  from  pando,  to  open,  but  this  agrees 
in  origin  \s\i\ipateo,  and  with  the  Greek  tra.ru>.  Gradus  in 
Latin  coincides  with  the  Welsh  rhawd,  a  way,  and  this,  when 
traced  to  its  root,  terminates  in  the  Oriental  "H.  rm,  Chaldce, 

to  open,  stretch  or  expand;  in  Syriac,  |jj  radah,  to  go,  to 
pass.  Walking  may  be  sometimes  from  a  like  source ;  but 
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Ihe  word  walk  signifies,  primarily,  to  roll,  press,  work  and  full 
as  a  hat,  whence  walker  signifies  a  fuller. 

Softness  and  weakness  are  usually  named  from  yielding, 
lending,  withdrawing,  as  is  relaxation.  Softness,  however,  is 
sometimes  conueeted  with  smoothness,  and  perhaps  with 
moisture. 

Sweetness  seems  to  have  for  its  primary  sense,  either  soft- 
ness or  smoothness. 

Roughness  is  from  sharp  points,  wrinkling  or  breaking  ;  and 
acidity  is  from  sharpness  or  pungency,  and  nearly  allied  to 
roughness. 

Deaths  expressed  by  falling  or  departure;  life,  by  fixed- 
ness or  continuance,  or  from  animation,  excitement. 

Selling  is,  primarily,  a  passing  or  transfer.  Sellan  in 
Saxon,  signifies  to  give,  as  well  as  to  sell. 

A  coast  or  border  is  usually  the  extreme  point,  from  ex- 
tending. 

Law  is  from  setting,  establishing. 

The  primary  sense  of  son,  daughter,  offspring,  is  usually  a 
ihoot,  or  as  we  say,  issue.  Hence  iu  Hebrew  93  ben,  signifies 
both  a  son,  a  scion,  a  branch,  and  the  young  of  other  animals. 
A  sou,  says  Parkhurst,  is  from  HS3  banah,  to  build;  and  hence 
lie  infers  that  a  son  is  so  called,  because  he  builds  up  or  con- 
tinues his  father's  house  or  family.  But  if  so,  how  does  the 
word  apply  to  a  branch,  or  an  arrow  ?  What  do  these  build 
up  ?  The  mistake  of  this  author,  and  of  others,  proceeds  from 
their  not  understanding  the  original  meaning  of  the  vei  b,  which 
is  not  to  erect,  or  elevate,  but  to  throw,  to  set,  to  found  ;  and 
this  verb  is  probably  retained  in  our  word  found.  A  son  is 
that  which  is  thrown  or  shot  out ;  a  scion  or  branch  is  the 
sume,  an  offset,  one  an  offset  of  the  human  body,  the  other  of 
a  plant,  and  an  arrow  is  that  which  is  shot  or  thrown.  Hence, 
probably,  the  Hebrew  :is  eben  or  even,  a  stone,  W.  maen  or 
vaen,  that  which  is  set,  so  named  from  its  compactness  or 

s  ,3 
hardness.     And  in  Arabic      Ij  abana,  signifies  to  think,  Lat. 

opinor,  that  is,  to  set  in  the  mind. 

Few  and  small  arc  senses  often  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
Thus,  although  few  in  English  expresses  merely  a  small  num- 
ber, yet  the  same  word  in  French,  pen,  and  in  the  Italian, 
poco,  signifies  little  in  quantity,  as  well  as  few  in  number. 

Cause  is  from  the  sense  of  urging,  pressing,  impelling. 
Hence  it  well  expresses  that  which  produces  an  effect ;  and 
hence  it  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  that  by  which  a  man  seeks 
to  obtain  a  claim  in  law.  A  cause  in  court  is  properly  a 
pressing  for  right,  like  action  from  ago  ;  and  prosecution  from 
the  Latin  sequor,  which  is  our  word  seek.  Hence  the  Latin 
accuse,  to  accuse,  to  throw  upon,  to  press  or  load  with  a 
charge.  The  Saxon  saca,  contention,  suit  iu  law,  is  synony- 
imus  with  cause,  and  from  the  root  of  seek,  sequor.  It  is  the 
English  sake. 

The  word  tiling  is  nearly  synonymous  with  cause  and  sake. 
See  THING  in  the  Dictionary.' 

The  primary  sense  of  time,  luck,  chance,  fortune,  is  to  fall, 
to  come,  to  arrive,  to  happen.  Tide,  time  and  season,  have  a 
like  original  sense.  Tide,  in  Saxon,  is  lime,  not  a  flow  of  the 
sea,  the  latter  being  a  secondary  and  modern  application  of  the 
word.  This  primary  signification  of  time  will  unfold  to  us  why 
the  Latin  tempora  should  signify  times  and  the  temples.  It 
seems  that  tempora  are  the  falls  of  the  head.  Hence,  also, 
we  understand  why  tempest  is  naturally  dcducible  from  ieinpus, 
as  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall,  to  rush.  Hence  tempestivvs, 
seasonable,  that  comes  in  good  time.  Season  has  a  like  sense. 

Hence,  also,  we  are  led  to  understand,  what  has  seemed  in- 
explicable, how  the  French  heureuf,  lucky,  happy,  can  be 
regularly  deduced  from  Iieure,  an  hour.  We  find  that  in 
Greek  and  Latin  the  primary  sense  of  hour  is  time,  and  lime 
is  a  coming,  a  falling,  a  happening,  like  the  English  hick,  and 
hence  the  sense  of  lucky ;  hence  fortunate  and  happy.  The 
Vfori  fortunate  is  precisely  of  the  same  character. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  Shcmitic  "m  davar,  or  tliauar, 
corresponds  almost  precisely  with  that  of  cause  and  thing  in 
English,  that  is,  to  strain,  urge,  drive,  fall  or  rush.  Hence  it 
signifies  to  speak,  and  in  Ch.  and  Syr.  to  lead,  to  direct,  to 
govern.  As  a  noun,  it  signifies  a  word,  that  which  is  uttered; 
a  thing,  cause  or  matter,  that  is,  that  which  happens  or  falls, 


like  event  from  evenio ;  also  a  plague,  or  great  calamity,  that 
Is,  that  which  falls  or  comes  on  man  or  beast,  like  plague,  a 
stroke  or  ajfliction,  from  striking.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  answering  to  the  Gothic  ilu, 
Saxon  and  English  to,  in  the  Saxon  to-drifan,  to  drive,  then 
the  root  13  coincides  exactly  with  the  Welsh  peri,  to  command, 
which  is  retained  in  composition  in  the  Lat.  impero.  Indeed 
if  the  first  syllable  of  gnberno  is  a  prefix,  the  root  of  this  word 
may  be  the  same.  The  object,  however,  for  which  this  word 
is  here  mentioned,  is  chiefly  to  show  the  uniformity  which  men 
have  observed  in  expressing  their  ideas ;  making  use  of  the 
same  visible  physical  action  to  represent  the  operations  of  the 
mind  and  moral  ideas. 

Silence,  deafness,  dumbness,  are  from  stopping,  holding,  or 
making  fait. 

War  is  from  the  sense  of  striving,  driving,  struggling. 
Good  is  generally  from  enlarging,  or  advancing,  like  pros- 
perous. 

Evil  is  from  wandering,  departing,  or  sometimes  from  soft- 
ness, weakness,  flowing  or  iluxibility,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Latin  malum,  from  the  Welsh  mall. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  names  of  natural  and  material 
objects  cannot  always  be  ascertained.  The  reasons  are  obvi- 
ous. Some  of  these  names  are  detached  branches  of  a  family 
of  words  which  no  longer  form  a  part  of  our  language  ;  the 
verb  and  all  the  derivatives,  except  a  single  name,  being  ex- 
tinct, or  found  only  iu  some  remote  country.  Others  of  these 
names  have  suffered  such  changes  of  orthography,  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  the  primary  or  radical  letters, 
and  of  course  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  Numerous 
examples  of  such  words  occur  in  English,  as  iu  every  other 
language. 

But  from  such  facts  as  have  occurred  to  us  in  cur  researches, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  most  names  of 
natural  objects  are  taken  from  some  obvious  quality  or  action, 
or  some  supposed  quality  of  the  thing ;  or  from  the  particular 
action  or  operation  by  which  it  is  produced.  Thus  tumours 
are  named  from  pushing,  or  swelling ;  and  redness,  or  red, 
seems,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to  be  named  from  eruptions 
on  the  body.  The  human  body  is  named  from  shaping,  that 
!  is,  setting,  fixing,  or  extending,  and  hence  sometimes,  the 
general  name  of  the  human  race.  The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  push, 
as  is  the  branch  of  a  tree.  A  board,  a  table,  a  floor,  is  from 
spreading,  or  expanding,  extending.  Skin  aud  bark  arc  from 
peeling,  stripping,  &c. 

The  names  of  particular  animals  and  plants  cannot  always 
be  traced  to  their  source  ;  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  their  origin,  we  find  animals  to  be  generally  named 
from  some  striking  characteristic  of  external  appearance,  from 
the  voice,  from  habits  of  life,  or  from  their  oftiee.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Greek  erfcufes  and  Latin  struthio, 
or  ostrich,  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  English  strut,  the 
strutter ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  root  is,  to  stretch,  which 
explains  all  the  senses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  this 
family.  It  is  certain  that  the  crow  is  named  from  its  cry,  and 
the  leopard  from  his  spots. 

Thus  plants  were  named  from  their  qualities :  some  from 
their  form,  others  from  their  colour,  others  from  their  effects, 
others  from  the  place  of  their  grow  ih.  The  English  root,  Lat. 
radix,  is  only  a  particular  application  of  rod  and  ray,  radius ; 
that  is,  a  shoot.  Spurge  is,  undoubtedly,  from  the  root  of  the 
Latin  pitrgo. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  many  names  of  plants  were 
originally  adjectives,  expressing  their  qualities,  or  the   name 
\  was  a  compound,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  one  part  of  which 
has  been  dropped,  and  the  other  remaining  as  the  name  of  the 
plant.     Thus  pine,  pinus,  is  from  pin,  pinna,  penna  ;  for  in 
\Yclsh^jz«  is  &  pin  and  a  pen  or  style  for  writing,"  tm&pinbren 
is  a  pine-tree.     The  tree  then  was  named  from  its  leaf. 
Fir  has  a  similar  origin  and  signification. 
It  is  probable  or  rather  certain  that  some  natural  objects,  as 
plants  and  minerals,  received  their  names  from  their  sttpjiosed 
qualities ;  as  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  men  might 
ascribe  effects  to  them,  by  mistake.     The  whole  history  of 
magic  and  enchantment  leads  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Minerals  arc,  in  many  instances,  named  from  their  obvious 
qualities,  as  gold  from  its  yellowness,  and  iron  from  its  hard- 
rxix 
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ness.  The  names  can,  in  some  cas^s,  be  traced  to  their 
original,  as  that  of  gold  and  of  the  Laiin  ferrum ;  but  many  of 
them  are  not  easily  ascertained.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  specific  names  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  appear  to 
be  obscure.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  no  connection  with 
any  family  of  words  in  our  language,  and  many  of  them  are 
derived  to  us  from  Asia,  and  from  roots  which  can  be  fonud 
only,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  Asiatic  languages. 

These  observations  and  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  of  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  origiu  of 
words,  and  of  comparing  the  different  uses  of  the  same  word  in 
different  languages,  iu  order  to  understand  either  the  philosophy 
of  speech,  or  the  real  force  and  signification  of  words  in  their 
practical  application. 

If  it  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that  many  of  the  Shemitic 
verbs  are  formed  with  prefixes,  like  those  of  the  European 
languages,  this  may  lead  to  new  illustrations  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  determine  this  fact, 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  whether  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew 
3  is  not  often  a  prefix  answering  to  be  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  whether  3  and  s  are  not  prefixes  answering  to  the  ija. 
and  ye  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic ;  whether  -r,  o  and  n,  and 
t.  a  dialectical  form  of  t>  do  not  coincide  with  the  Gothic  du, 
the  Saxon  to,  the  Dutch  toe,  and  the  German  z«;-whether  3 
does  not  answer  to  the  lluss.  and  Dutch  na,  the  German  nach; 
and  whether  n  and  »  do  not  answer  to  *,  sh,  and  sch  in  the 
modern  English  and  German. 

If  many  of  the  Shemitic  triliteral  verbs  are  compound,  it 
follows  that  the  primary  radix  has  not  been  detected.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  primary  sense 
of  many  of  the  roots  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  that  sense 
which  is  almost  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  many 
obscure  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked 
or  mistaken.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  many  uses  of  the 
words,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  uses  of 
tlie  words  of  the  same  family  in  the  modern  languages,  and 
this  comparison  must  be  far  more  extensive  than  any  hitherto 
made,  and  conducted  on  principles  which  have  not  been  before 
duly  appreciated  and  applied. 

We  have  introduced  the  foregoing  comparative  view  of  the 
several  significations  of  the  same  word  in  different  languages, 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  language,  but 
with  a  special  reference  to  an  explanation  of  the  etymologies 
which  occur  in  this  work. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  remarks  and  illustrations  may 
be  thus  recapitulated. 

1.  The  nations  which  now  constitute  the  distinct  families 
or  races  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  are  descendants  of  the  common 
family  which  inhabited  the  plain  of  Shinar  before  the  dis- 
persion. 

2.  The  families  at  the  dispersion  retained  a  large  proportion 
of  the  words  which  were  in  common  use  before  that  evcut,  and 
the  same  were  conveyed  to  their  posterity.     In  the  course  of 
time,  some  of  these  words  were  dropped  by  one  family  or  tribe, 
and  some  by  another,  till  very  few  of  them  are  retained  in 
their  original  form  and  signification,  by  all  the  nations  which 
have  sprung  from  the  main  stock.     A  few  of  them,  however, 
are  still  found  iu  all  or  nearly  all  the  languages  which  we  have 
examined,  bearing   nearly  the   same   signification  and  easily 
recognized  as  identical. 

3.  Although  few  of  the  primitive  words  can  now  be  recog- 
nized as  existing  in  aH  the  languages,  yet  as  we  better  under- 
stand the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  orthography 
and  signification  of  the  same  radical  words,  the  more  affinities 
are  discovered ;    and  particularly,   when   we   understand   the 
primary  sense,  we  find  this  to  unite  words  whose  appropriate 
or  customary  significations  appear  to  have  no  connection. 

4.  A  great  number  of  the  primitive  radical  » ords  are  found 
in  compounds,  formed  in   different  languages,  with   different 
affixes  and  prefixes,  which  obscure  the  affinity.     Thus  veritas 
in  Latin,  is  wahrheit  iu  German ;  the  first  syllable  in  each  is 
the  same  word,  the  last  different.     In  other  instances,  both 
difference  of  orthography,  of  formation  and  of  application, 
concur  to  obscure  the  affinity  of  words.     Thus,  the  English 
word  strong  is  in  Danish  strung,  signifying  stem,  severe,  rigid, 
strict ;  and  strent/lied,  [stronghood,]  is  severity,  rigour,  strict- 


ness. Now  n  iu  these  words  is  not  radical ;  remove  this  letter 
and  we  have  xtrog,  slreg,  which  coincide  with  the  Latin  slrii/yo, 
slnctus;  and  these  words  are  found  to  be  from  the  same  radix, 
which  signifies  to  draw,  to  straiu,  to  stretch. 

5.  It  appears  that  It,  p,  and /are  often  prefixes,  either  the 
remains  of  prepositions,  or  casual  additions  to  words,  introduced 
by   peculiar   modes   of    pronunciation,   which    prefixes    now 
precede  consonants,  with  which  they  readily  coalesce  in  pro- 
nunciation, as  I  and  r,   forming  triliteral  words  on  bilileral 

i  roots;  as  iu  Mock  from  Hoc,  or  lock;  flay,  Saxon  plegan, 
'  from  leg  or  Ink,  Swedish  leka,  Dan.  leger ;  fow,  Lat.  Jlao, 

from  lug,  or  luc,  which  appears  in  light,  lux,  luceo,  and  in  lug, 

a  river,  retained  in  Lvgdunum. 

6.  It  appears  also,  that  c  or  k  and  g,  are  often  prefixes 
before  the  same  consonants,  I  and  r,  as  in  Lat.  clunis,  Eng. 
loin;  W.  clod,  praise,  from  Hod,  Latin  laus,  laudo  ;  German 
gluck,  English  luck ;  Lat.  gratia,  \V.  rJiad. 

7.  It  appears  also,  that  s  is  a  prefix  in  a  vast  number  of 
words,  as  iu  speed,  spoil,  swell,  sweep ;  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  st  are  prefixed  to  many  words  whose  original,  radical, 
initial  consonant  was  r,  as  in  straight,  strict,  strong,  stretch, 
from  the  root  of  right,  rectus,  reach,  and  in  stride,  from  the 
root  of  the  Latin  gradior,  W.  rltaz. 

If  these  inferences  are  just,  as  we  are  persuaded  they  are,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  more  near  resemblance  and  a  much 
closer  affinity  between  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Western 
Asia,  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  follows 
also,  that  some  of  the  most  important  principles  or  rudiments 
of  language  have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  and  that  philo- 
logy is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Should  this  prove,  on  further 
examination,  to  be  the  state  of  philology,  it  is  reserved  for 
future  investigators  to  examine  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures  on  new  principles,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
some  obscure  and  difficult  passages,  not  hitherto  explained  to 
the  general  satisfactiou  of  critics  and  commentators. 

PROGRESS  AND  CHANGES  or  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
English  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
that  language  as  it  was  spoken  or  written  in  England  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  The  first  is  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  original  is  in  one  column,  and  the  literal  translation  iii 
the  other.  The  English  words  in  italics  are  Saxon  words. 
The  number  of  these  will  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
words  is  retained  in  the  present  English. 


An.  DCCCXCI.  Her  for  se 
here  east,  and  Earnulf  cyning 
gefeaht  with  thtem  rade-here 
icr  tha  scipu  comon,  mid  East- 
Francum,  and  Seaxum,  and 
Bsegerum,  and  hiue  geflymde. 
And  thry  Scottas  cwomon  to 
Alfredo  cyningc  on  anum  bate, 
butan  Gclcum  gcrethum,  of 
Hibernia;  and  thouon  hi  hi 
bestoJon,  forthon  the  hi  wol- 
don  for  Godcs  lufan  on 
eltheodinesse  biou,  hy  lie 
rohton  hweer. 


An.  891.  Here  [this  year] 
fared  the  army  east,  and 
Earnulf,  the  king,  fought 
with  the  cavalry  [ride  army] 
ere  tlie  ships  come,  with  the 
.SW-r'raucs,  and  Saxons,  and 
Bavarians,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  And  three  Scots  come 
to  /Elfred,  the  king,  in  a  \aii\ 
boat,  without  any  rowers,  from 
Hibernia,  and  thence  they 
privately  withdrew  [bestolc] 
because  that  they  would,  fur 
Cud's  love  be  [or  live]  iu  a 
state  of  pilgrimage,  they  should 
not  be  anxious — [reck,  care] 
where. 

The  boat  Koi  wrought  of 
tico  hides  and  a  half  [third 
half  hide^]  in  which  they 
fared  [came]  and  they  took 
witli  them  tliat  they  had  for 
seven  nights  meat,  and  they 
come  about  the  seventh  night, 
to  land  in  Cornwall,  and  fared 
[went]  soon  tu  Jilfred,  the 
king. 

The  following  specimen  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxoii  vcrsiou  of 
Orosius,  supposed  to  be  made  by  King  Alfred. 


Se  bat  wscs  geworht  of  I 
thriddun  healfre  hyde,  the  hie! 
on  foron,  and  hi  nainoii  mid 
him  that  hie  lucfdon  to  seofon  j 
nihtum  mete,  and  tha  comon ; 
hie  ymb  seofon  niht,  to  londe 
on  Coruwealum,  and  forau  tha 
sona  to  ^Ifi'cde  cyuinge. 
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Ohthere  srcdc  his  hlaforde, 

Octhcre  told  [said]  his  lord, 

This  language,  with  some  words  introduced  by  the  Danes, 

^Elfrcde  kyninge,  thrct  he  calra 

king    Alfred,    that    he    lived 

continued  to  be  used  by  the  English  till  the  Norman  Conquest. 

North-manna  north  mest  bude. 

north  most  of  all  the  north 

After  that  event,  great  numbers  of  Saxon  words  went  into 

He  cwscth    that    he  bude  on 

men.     He  quoth  tliat  he  dwelt 

disuse,  not  suddenly,   but  gradually,   and   French   and  Latin 

tha-m    lande    northeweardum 

in  the  [thf)n~]  land  northward, 

words  were  continually  added  to  the  language,  till  it  began  to 

with  tha  west  see.     He  srede 

opposite  [with]  the  west  sea. 

assume  its  present  form,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 

theah    thsct    thset    land     sy 

He  said  though,  that  that  luad 

ries.     Yet  the  writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  cannot  now  be 

swythe  north  thauon  ;   ac  Mt 

is  due  north  from  thence,  and  t  fully  understood  without  a  glossary. 

is  eall  west  buton  on  feawum 

that   it   is  all  waste    except 

But  it  was  not  in  the  loss  of  native  Saxon  words  and  the 

stowum  sticce  mtcliim  wiciath 

[but]  in  a  few  places  [stows] 

accession  of  French  and  Latin  words  alone,  that  the  change  of 

Fiunas,  on  huntathe  on  wintra, 

where  the  Finns  for  the  most 

our   language   consisted.      Most   important   alterations   were 

and  on  sumera  on  fiscothe  be 

part     dwell,    for    hunting    in. 

made  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels.     It  is  probable,  if  not 

there  sic.     He  sasde  thsct  he 

winter,    and    in    summer   for 

certain,  that  our  first  vowel  a  had  usually  or  always  the  broad 

set  sumum  cyrre  wolde  fandiam 

fishing   in    that   sea,   [by  the 

sound,  as  we  now  pronounce  it  in  fall,  or  in  some  words 

hu  lange  thict  laud  north  right 

sea.]      He   said   that   he,    at 

perhaps  the  Italian  sound,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  as  we  pro- 

liege. 

some   time,    would  find  how 

nounce  it  in  ask.     The  sound  of  e  was  probably  nearly  the 

long  that  land  lay  right  north. 

same  as  it  is  in  French  and  Italian,  and  in  the  northern 

languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  which  is  nearly  that  of 
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a  in  favour.     The  Saxon  sound  of  i  was  probably  the  same  as 
it  is  still  on  the  Continent,  the  sound  of  ee  or  long  e.     The 

Gif   Cyning    his    leode   to       If  the  King  shall  call  [cite] 

sound  of  u  was  that  of  our  present  oo,  French  OK,  the  sound  it 

him  gehatah,  and  heom  mon 

his  people  to  him,  and  any 

still  has  in  Italian,  and  ill  most  countries  on  the  European 

thser  yfel  gedo,   II  bote  and 

one  [mail]  shall  there  do  evil, 

continent.     It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  the  sound  of  u 

cyning  L.  sciUinga. 

let    double    compensation    be 

happened  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  French  pro- 

made, and  fifty  shillings  to  the 

nunciation  after  the  Conquest  ;  for  the  present  sound  of  u  may 

King. 

be  considered  as  intermediate,  between  the  full  sound  of  oo,  or 

French  on,  and  the  French  sound  of  u. 

Gif  in  Cyninges  tune  man 

If  in   the    King's   toion    a 

These  changes,  and  the  various  sounds  given  to  the  same 

man  nan     ofsleah,      L.      scill. 

man    slay   a    man,    let    him 

character,   now  serve   to  perplex   foreigners,  when   learning 

gebete. 

compensate   [boot]   with    fifty 

English  ;  and  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  retard  or  limit  the 

shillings. 

extension  of  our  language.     This  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 

stance, not  only  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  science,  but  of 

Gif   on   Eorles   time    man 

If  in  an  Earl's  town  one 

Christianity. 

mannan    ofsleath,     XII     scil. 

man  slayeth  another  man,  let 

The  principal  changes  in  the  articulations  are  the  use  of  k 

gebete. 

him  pay  twelve  shillings  for 

for  e,  as  in  fool:  for  locian  ;  the  loss  of  h  before  /,  as  in  loaf 

reparation. 

from  hlaf,  lot  for  hlot,  lean  for  hlinian  ;  and  the  entire  loss 

of  the  prefix  ge  or  ga,  as  in  deal  for  ge-dtelan,  deem  for  ge- 

Gif  man  thone  man  ofslsehth, 

If  man   [any  one]   sfat/rf/, 

deman  ;  and  of  to  as  a  prefix,  as  in  to-helpan,  to  help  ;  to- 

XX  scil.  gebete. 

any  man,  let  him  compensate 

dailan,  to  deal.     In  no  instance  do  we  feel  more  sensibly  the 

with  twenty  shillings. 

change  of  sounds  in  the  vowels,  than  in  that  of  i,  which  in 

French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  is  e  long  ;  for  in  consequence  of 

Gif  thnman  (of  a  slsehth) 

If  the  thumb   shall  be  cut 

this,  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  foreign  lan- 

XX  scil.      Gif  thnman    megl 

off,  twenty  shillings.     If  the 

guages,  mispronounce  such  words  as  marine,  Messina,  Lima, 

of  weordeth  III  scil.  gebete. 

thumb  nail  shall  be  cut    off, 

giving  to  »  its  English  sound,  when  in  fact  the  words  are  to  be 

Gif    man    scytefinger    (of    a 

three   shillings   shall    be    the 

pronounced  mareeno,  Messeena,  Leema. 

slsehth,)    VIII    scil.     gebete. 

compensation.      If    any    one 

In  grammatical  structure  the  language  has  suffered  consider- 

Gif   man    middle    finger    (of 

[off    slayeth,     striketh'    off,] 

able  alterations.     In  our  mother  tongue,  nouns  were  varied  to 

ft    slsehth,)    IV    scil.    gehctc. 

cntteth    off   the    fore   finger, 

form  cases,  somewhat  as  in  Latin.     This  declension  of  nouns 

Gif    man    gold  -finger   (of    a 

[shoot  fnger^\   let  him  com- 

has entirely  ceased,  except  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case,  in 

slsehth,)  VI  scil.  gebete.     Gif 

pensate  with    eight   shillings. 

which  an   apostrophe  before  s  has  been  substituted  for  the 

man  thon  litlan  finger  (of  a 

If  any   one   cutteth   off   the 

regular  Saxon  termination  es.     Some  of  our  pronouns  retain 

slsehth)  XI  scil.  gebete. 

middle  finger,   let    him    pay 

their  declensions,  somewhat  varied.     The  plnral  termination  in 

four   shillings.      If  any    one 

en  has  been  dropped,  in  a  number  of  words,  and  the  regular 

cutteth    off  the    gold  finger, 

plural  termination  been  substituted,  as  houses  for  //onsen. 

[ring  finger,]  let  him  pay  six 

In  most  cases,  the  Saxon  termination  of  the  infinitive  mode 

shillings.     Jf  any  one  cutteth 

of  verbs  has  been  dropped,  and  for  gifan  we  now  write,  to 

off  the  little  finger,  let   him 

give.     The  variations  of  the  verb,  in  the  several  persons,  have 

pay  eleven  shillings. 

been  materially  changed.     Thus  for  the  Saxon  — 

Ic  lufige,                                  We  lufiath, 
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Thu  Infest,                                 Ge  lufiath, 

We  Iserath  that  selc  cristen  |      We  order  (or  instruct)  that 

He  lufath.                               Hi  lufiath. 

man  his  beam  to  cristendome  each  Christian  man  earnestly 

we  now  write  — 

geornlice    wienige    and    him  I  accustom  [wean]  his  children 

I  love,                                      We  love, 

pater  noster  and  credon  tsece.     to  Christianity,  [Christendom^ 

Thou  lovest,                            Ye  love, 

and  teach  him  the  Pater  Noster 

He  loveth  or  loves.                   They  love. 

and  Creed. 

In  the  Saxon  plural,  however,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  vul- 

We Iserath   that  preost  ne 
beo    hunta    ne    hafecere    ne 
tseflere  ;     ae    plegge    on    his 
bocum  swa  his  hade  gebirath. 

We  direct  that  a  priest  be 
not  a  hunter,  nor  hawker,  nor 
a  gamester  ;  but  that  he  appl;/ 
to  liis  books,  as  it  becomes  his 

nrilM- 

gar  practice,  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  England.'    Wf 
loves,  they  loves,  which  are  contractions  of  h/fiath. 
In  the  substantive  verb,  our  common  people  universally,  and 
most  persons  of  better  education,  unless  they  have  rejected 
their  traditionary  language,  retain  the  Gothic  dialect,  in  the 

past  tense. 

We  observe  by  these  extracts  that  rather  more  than  half  the 

I  was,                                         We  was, 

Saxon  words  have  been  lost,  and  now  form  no  part  of  our 

Thon  wast,                                 Ye  was, 

lauguage. 

He  was.                                   They  was. 

xxxi 
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However  people  may  be  ridiculed  for  this  language,  it  is  of 
genuine  origin,  as  old  as  the  Saxon  word  mere.  In  Gothic  the 
past  tense  runs  thus — 


He  was, 
Thu  wast, 
Is  was. 


Weis  wcsum, 
Yus  wesuth, 
Eis  wesun.* 


In  the  present  tense  of  the  substantive  verb,  our  common 
people  use  a  at,  as  in  this  phrase :  "  he  a'nt  present."  This 
is  evidently  a  contraction  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ar,  er, 
present  indicative  singular  of  the  substantive  verb  vara  or 
voter,  to  be,  which  we  retain  in  are  and  were.  In  Swedish, 
han  ar,  and  in  Danish,  ban  er,  he  is.  Hence  he  er  not  or  ar 
not,  contracted  into  he  a'nt  or  e'nt. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  how  far  the  Gothic  dialect  has 
been  infused  into  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  to  most  readers  uninteresting,  to 
recite  all  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  or  the  structure  of 
sentences  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing,  changes  in  the  language  have 
been  less  rapid  than  before ;  but  no  art  nor  effort  can  com- 
pletely arrest  alterations  in  a  living  language.  The  distin- 
guished writers  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  improved  the 
language,  but  could  not  give  it  stability.  Many  words  then  in 
common  use  are  now  obsolete,  or  have  suffered  a  change  of 
signification.  In  the  period  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  language  was  improved 
in  grammar,  orthography,  and  style.  The  writers  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  and  of  George  I.  brought  the  language  nearly 
to  perfection ;  and  if  any  improvement  has  since  been  made,  it 
is  in  the  style  or  diction,  by  a  better  selection  of  words,  and 
the  use  of  terms  in  science  and  philosophy  with  more  precision. 

In  regard  to  grammatical  construction,  the  language,  for 
half  a  century  past,  has,  in  our  apprehension,  been  suffering 
deterioration,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  its  written  form.  This 
change  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  learned 
Bishop  Loivth,  whose  Grammar  made  its  appearance  nearly 
seventy  years  ago.  We  refer  particularly  to  his  form  of  the 
verb,  which  was  adjusted  to  the  practice  of  writers  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of  the  practice  of  authors  in  the  age 
of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  Hence 
he  gives  for  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
after  the  words  which  express  a  condition,  if,  though,  &c.  / 
lone,  thou  love,  he  love,  observing  in  a  note,  that  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  the  event  being  spoken  of  under  a  condition  or 
supposition,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  and  therefore  doubtful 
and  contingent,  the  verb  itself  in  the  present,  and  the  auxiliary 
both  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times,  often  carry  with 
them  somewhat  of  a  future  sense ;  as,  "  If  he  come  to-morrow, 
I  may  speak  to  him" — "  If  he  should  come,  I  should  speak  to 
him."  This  is  true ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  this  form  of 
the  verb  belongs  to  the  future  tense,  or  should  be  arranged  as 
such  in  Grammars.  If  he  come,  would  be  in  Latin  si  venerit, 
in  the  subjunctive  future. 

But  the  learned  author  has  entirely  overlooked  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  an  event  or  fact,  of  uncertain  existence 
in  the  present  time,  and  which  is  mentioned  under  the  condi- 
tion of  present  existence,  and  a  future  contingent  event.  "  If 
the  mail  that  has  arrived  contains  a  letter  for  me,  I  shall  soon 
receive  it,"  is  a  phrase  that  refers  to  the  present  time,  and 
expresses  an  uncertainty  in  my  mind, respecting  the  fact.  "If 
the  mail  contain  a  letter  for  me,"  refers  to  a  future  time,  that 
is,  "If  the  mail  of  to-morrow  contain  [shall  or  should  contain] 
a  letter  for  me."  The  first  event,  conditional  or  hypothetical, 
should  be  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood,  and  the  latter  by 
the  subjunctive  future.  The  Saxon  form  of  the  verb,  if  fie 
slay,  if  he  go,  is  evidently  a  contingent  future,  and  is  so  used 
in  the  laws. 

This  distinction,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  language, 
has  been  so  totally  overlooked,  that  no  provision  has  been 

*  This  is  probably  the  Latin  ease.  The  Latins  dropped  the  first  arti- 
culation »,  which  answers  to  our  tc. 

The  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  of  the  Latin  verb,  with  the  p  re- 
stored, would  be  written  thus — 


]'. Lro  vr-inn, 
Tu  ves, 
J  Ik  vest. 


Nos  vesumus,  [\vas,] 
Vos  vestis,  [was,] 
llli  vesunt,  [was.] 


m;ide  for  it  in  English  Grammars :  nor  is  the  distinction  ex- 
pressed  by  the  form  of  the  verb,  as  used  by  a  great  part  of  the 
best  writers.  On  the  other  hand  they  continually  use  one 
form  of  the  verb  to  express  both  senses.  The  fact  is  the  same 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures.  If  he  go,  if  /<•• 
speak,  sometimes  express  a  present  conditional  tense,  and 
sometimes  a  contingent  future.  In  general  this  subjunctive 
form  of  the  verb  in  Scripture,  expresses  future  time.  "  If  he 
thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,"  expresses  a  future  con- 
tingent event ;  2  Sam.  xv.  26.  "  If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand, 
put  it  far  away,"  expresses  a  fact,  under  a  condition,  in  the 
present  time ;  Job  xi.  14. 

In  many  instances  the  translators  have  deviafcd  from  the 
original,  in  using  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  English  verb  to 
express  what  in  Greek  is  expressed  in  the  indicative.  Thus 
Matthew  iv.  6.  E<  vict  u  n>"  Bseu,  If  thou  be  [artj  the  son 
of  God. 

Ch.  v.  29  and  30.  Ei  Si  i  «?AtA^<«  raa  a  3-*iat  tr*/tSct).i*!i 
tn,  If  thy  right  eye  o/end  [offendcth  thee  ;  E.  it  Si£;a  <r*u  x,uf 
<r«a.5«x<f!/  ft,  If  thy  right  hand  offend  [offeudeth]  thee. 

So  also  in  chapter  xviii.  8  and  9. 

Ch.  lii.  26.       El  6  Sara*a;  Tat  SaT-ajay    fje£aXXn,  If  Satan 

cast  [casteth]  out  Satan. 

Ch.  XUC.  10.  Ei  oiiT&f  tffrtt  ti  ourtft  TOU  etifywrzv  fttret  rn; 
•yvwitos,  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  [is]  so  with  his  wife. 

Ch.  xxii.  45.  E/  otn  Aa/5/3  KctKit  avroi  Kvgtov,  If  David 
then  call  [calleth]  him  Lord. 

2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Ei  o  i|<u  »,««••  at^arm  'iiaKfhiftreii,  Though 
our  outward  man  perish  [perishes,  or  is  perishing.] 

In  all  these  passages,  the  English  verb,  in  the  subjunctive, 
properly  expresses  a  conditional,  contingent  or  hypothetical 
future  tense,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  except  in 
the  last  passage  cited,  where  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of 
the  perishing  of  the  outward  man  as  a  fact  admitted,  which 
renders  the  translation  still  more  improper. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  following  passages. 

Matthew  vii.  9.  H  -ns  t/rnt  i|  ti/tun  &*laa*as,  n  tat  tariff 
a  i/let  miTou  «{TO»,  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  1m 
son  ask  [shall  ask]  bread,  mil  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

Km  i«»  ixfm  aiTmrj,  If  he  ask  [shall  ask]  a  fish,  mil  he 
give  him  a  serpent  ? 

Here  the  original  tense  is  varied  to  express  a  future  or  hypo- 
thetical event,  yet  the  verb  in  English  is  in  the  same  tense  as 
in  the  first  class  of  examples ;  and  what  renders  the  version 
more  objectionable  is,  that  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  does  not 
correspond  with  that  in  the  second  clause.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble way  of  making  good  English  of  the  translation,  but  by 
supposing  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  tat,  to  be  in  the  future 
tense.  So  it  would  be  in  Latin,  and  so  it  is,  "si  petierit."  If 
thy  son  shall  ask  (or  should  ask)  a  fish,  will  he  give  (or  would 
he  give)  him  a  serpent  ? 

This  fault  runs  through  the  whole  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  distinction  of  tenses  clearly  marked  in  the 
original  languages,  is  generally  neglected  in  the  translation. 

1  Tim.  v.  4.  Ei  3i  vis  %rtox  TSXKZ  n  txyottz  t%ti,  If  any 
widow  have  [has]  children  or  nephews. 

Verse  8.  Ei  3l  tit  rut  t$iu>  xttt  ftetlteTtt  TCU*  otxiiaf  ov 
*•£«»«/,  If  any  provide  [providcth]  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house. 

This  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  if  he  be ;  if  he  hate ;  if 
he  go  ;  if  he  »ay ;  if  than  write ;  whether  thou  see ;  though 
he  fall,  which  was  generally  used  by  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  in  a  great  measure  discarded  before  the 
time  of  Addison.  Whether  this  change  was  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  colloquial  usage  over  grammar  rules,  or  be- 
canse  discerning  men  perceived  the  impropriety  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  language  of  books,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Locke,  Watts,  Addison,  Pope,  and  other 
authors  of  the  first  distinction,  who  adorned  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  aud  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  general!; 
used  the  indicative  mood  to  express  condition,  uncertainty,  and 
hypothesis  in  the  present  and  past  tenses.  Thus  Locke  writes 
— "  If  these  two  prepositions  are  by  nature  imprinted."  "  If 
principles  are  innate."  "  If  any  person  hath  never  examined 
this  notion."  "  Whether  that  substance  thinks  or  no."  "  If 
the  soul  doth  think  in  sleep."  "  If  one  considers  well  these 
men's  way  of  speaking."  "  If  he  does  not  reflect."  "  Unless 
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tli.it  notion  produces  a  constant  train  of  successive  ideas."     "11" 
your  lordship  means,"     Such  is  the  language  of  Locke. 

Now,  whnt  is  remarkable,  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  the  very 
author  who  has,  by  his  Grammar,  done  much  to  sanction  the 
subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  such  cases,  often  uses  the  in- 
dicative in  his  own  writings.  "If  he  does  not  carefully  attend 
to  this — if  this  pleasure  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  composi- 
tion—if this  is  not  firmly  and  well  established."  These  verbs 
are  in  contradiction  of  his  own  principles. 

On  Isaiah.  Prelim.  Diss. 

Addison.  "  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp."  "  If  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities — if  it 
clears  the  vessels — if  it  dissipates  a  growing  distemper." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Addison,  the  most  elegant  writer  of 
the  genuine  English  idiom  in  the  nation. 

"  If  the  thief  is  poor — if  it  obliges  me  to  be  conversant 
with  scenes  of  wretchedness."  Wilberforce. 

"  If  America  i-s  not  to  be  conquered."  Lard  Chatham. 

"  If  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  assertions."  "  If  it  fives 
blind  confidence  to  any  executive  government."  "  If  such  an 
opinion  has  gone  forth."  "  If  our  conduct  hat  been  marked 
with  vigour  and  wisdom."  Fox. 

"  If  my  bodily  strength  is  equal  to  the  task."  "  A  negro, 
if  he  works  for  himself  and  not  for  a  master,  will  do  double 
the  work."  "  If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our  guilt."  "  If 
their  conduct  displays  no  true  wisdom."  "  The  honourable 
gentlemau  may,  if  he  chaoses,  have  the  journals  read  again." 
"  Whether  this  is  a  sufficient  tie  to  unite  them."  "  If  this 
measure  comes  recommended."  "  If  there  exists  a  country 
which  contains  the  means  of  protection."  Pitt. 

"  If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  decorum  dictates  silence." 
"  If  an  assembly  is  viciously  or  feebly  composed."  "  If  any 
persons  are  to  make  good  deficiencies."  "  If  the  King  of  the 
1'Vench  has  really  deserved  these  murderous  attempts."  "  If 
this  representation  of  M.  Necker  was  false."  "  Whether  the 
system,  if  it  deserves  the  name."  "  The  politician  looks  for  a 
power  that  our  workmen  call  a  purchase,  and  if  he  finds  the 
power."  "  If  he  feels  as  men  commonly  feel."  Burke. 

"  If  climate  has  such  an  effect  on  mankind."  "  If  the 
effects  of  climate  are  casual."  Coze's  Russ. 

"  If  }\efnds  his  collection  too  small."  "  If  he  thinks  his 
judgment  not  sufficiently  enlightened."  "Whether  it  leads  to 
truth."  "  If  he  warns  others  against  his  own  failings."  This 
is  generally  the  language  of  Johnson. 

In  regard  to  this  distinguished  author,  we  would  observe 
that,  except  the  substantive  verb,  there  is  in  his  Kamblcr  but 
a  single  instance  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  in  condi- 
tional sentences.  In  all  other  cases  the  use  of  the  indicative 
is  uniform. 

But  neither  the  authors  here  mentioned,  nor  most  others, 
even  the  most  distinguished  for  erudition,  are  uniform  and 
consistent  with  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  In  one 
sentence  we  find  the  indicative  used,  "  If  it  is  to  be  discovered 
only  by  the  experiment."  "  If  other  indications  are  to  be 
found."  In  the  next  sentence,  "  If  to  miscarry  in  an  attempt 
be  a  proof  of  having  mistaken  the  direction  of  genius."  Johnson. 

"  If  the  former  be  refined — if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 
with  equal  abilities."  Gibbon. 

"  If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  strike."  Coieper. 

"  Or  if  it  does  not  brand  him  to  the  last."  Ib. 

"  If  he  is  a  pagan — if  endeavours  are  used — if  the  person 
hath  a  liberal  education — if  man  be  subject  to  these  miseries." 

Milner. 

The  following  expressions  occur  in  Pope's  Preface  to 
Homer's  Iliad,  in  the  compass  of  thirteen  lines. 

"  If  he  has  given  a  rcgidar  catalogue  of  an  army." 

"  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus." 

"  If  Ulysses  visit  the  shades." 

"  If  he  be  detained  from  his  return." 

"  If  Achilles  be  absent." 

"  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armour." 

We  recollect  one  English  author  only,  who  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  this  inconsistency  ;  this  is  Gregory,  who,  in  his  Economy 
of  Nature,  has  uniformly  used  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb 
in  conditional  sentences  of  this  kind. 

The  propriety  of  using  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  to 
express  a  present  or  past  event  conditionally,  does  not  rest 


solely  on  usage  ;  it  is  most  correct  upon  principle.  It  is  well 
known  that  most  of  the  words  which  are  used  to  introduce  a 
condition  or  hypothesis,  and  called,  most  improperly,  conjunc- 
tions, are  verbs,  having  not  the  least  affinity  to  the  class  of 
words  used  to  connect  sentences.  If  is  the  Saxon  yif,  give, 
having  lost  its  first  letter ;  if  for  the  ancient  yif.  Though  is 
also  a  verb  now  obsolete,  except  in  the  imperative  mood. 
Now  let  us  analyze  this  conditional  tense  of  the  verb.  "  If  the 
man  knows  his  true  interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel."  Here 
is  an  omission  of  the  word  that  after  if.  The  true  original 
phrase  was,  "  //  that  the  man  knows  his  true  interest,  he  will 
avoid  a  quarrel" — that  is,  give  that  [admit  the  fact  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  clause,]  the  man  knows  his  true 
interest,  then  the  consequence  follows,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel. 
That  in  this  sentence  is  a  relative  or  demonstrative  substitute 
for  the  following  clause.  This  will  more  plainly  appear  by 
transposing  the  clauses.  "  The  man  knows  his  true  interest ; 
give  that  [admit  that ;]  he  will  then  avoid  a  quarrel."  Now 
let  the  subjunctive  form  be  used.  "  The  man  know  his  true 
interest ;  give  that ;  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel." 

Here  the  impropriety  of  this  form  of  the  verb  appears  in  a 
strong  light.  It  will  appear  more  clearly  by  the  use  of  other 
words  of  equivalent  signification.  Grant  the  man  know  his 
true  interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel.  Allow  the  man  know 
lus  true  interest.  Suppose  the  man  know  his  true  interest. 
We  never  use  the  subjunctive  form  after  the  three  last  verbs 
which  introduce  the  condition.  Though  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  indicative;  sometimes  by  the  subjunctive;  but  it  ought 
always  to  be  followed  by  the  indicative,  for  it  supposes  the  fact 
to  be  given ;  and  so  does  admit,  when  used  in  hypothetical 
sentences.  Admit  that  the  man  knows  his  interest.  We 
have  then  decisive  proof  that  the  use  of  the  indicative  form  of 
the  verb  after  if,  when  it  expresses  a  conditional  event  in 
present  time,  is  most  correct;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  correct 
form.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past  tense 
conditional. 

The  language  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  last  century,  in  the  use  of  the  indicative,  is 
therefore  more  correct  than  the  language  of  the  writers  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth. 

We  consider  that  general  and  respectable  usage  in  speaking 
is  the  genuine  or  legitimate  language  of  a  country,  to  which 
the  written  language  ought  to  be  conformed.  Language  is 
that  which  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  and  if  men  do  not  write 
the  language  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  respectable 
people,  they  do  not  write  the  real  language.  Now,  in  colloquial 
usage,  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, is  rarely  used,  and  perhaps  never,  except  when  the 
substantive  verb  is  employed.  Our  students  are  taught  in 
school  the  subjunctive  fonn,  if  thou  have,  if  he  come,  &e.,  and 
some  of  them  continue,  in  after  life,  to  write  in  that  manner ; 
but  in  the  course  of  mere  than  forty  years,  we  have  not  known 
three  men  who  have  ventured  to  use  that  form  of  the  verb  in 
conversation.  We  toil  in  school  to  learn  a  language  which  we 
dare  not  introduce  into  conversation,  but  which  the  force  of 
custom  compels  us  to  abandon.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
study  of  grammar  is  worse  than  useless. 

This  colloquial  custom  accords  with  other  languages.  The 
French  say  and  write  s'il  est,  if  he  is.  The  Latins  often  used 
the  same  form,  "si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices;"  but  the 
use  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  depends  on  certain  other  words 
which  precede ;  as  " cum  sit  civis"  as  he  is  a  citizen,  or  since 
he  is  a  citizen ;  and  the  present  tense  is  often  used  to  express 
what  we  express  by  an  auxiliary.  That  the  Greeks  used  the 
indicative  to  express  a  conditional  present  tense,  we  have  seen 
by  citations  above. 

Hy  this  arrangement  of  the  verb,  the  indicative  form  after 
if  and  other  verbs  introducing  a  condition  or  hypothesis,  may 
be  used  uniformly  to  express  a  fact  or  event  under  a  condition 
or  supposition,  cither  in  the  present  or  past  tenses;  the 
speaker  being  uncertain  respecting  the  fact,  or  representing  it 
as  doubtful. 

"  If  the  man  is  honest,  he  will  return  what  he  has  borrowed."  • 
"  If  the  ship  has  arrived,  we  shall  be   informed  of  it  to- 
morrow."    "  If  the  bill  was  presented,  it  was  doubtless  paid." 
"  If  the  law  has  been  passed,  we  are  precluded  from  further 
opposition."  ,. 

•* 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  intended  to  speak  of  a  future 
contingent  event,  we  would  always  use  the  auxiliaries  that  arc 
proper  for  the  purpose.  "If  it  shall  or  should  rain  to- 
morrow, we  shall  not  ride  to  town."  \\e  would  never  use  the 
subjunctive  form,  if  it  rain,  in  prose;  and  in  poetry,  only  from 
necessity,  as  an  abridged  phrase,  for  if  it  shall  or  should  rain. 
In  this  manner  the  distinction  between  the  tenses,  which  are 
now  constantly  confounded,  may  be  preserved  and  made 
obvious,  both  to  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  Lowth's  principles,  which  has 
been  greatly  extended  by  the  popularity  of  Murray's  Grammar,* 
has  been  to  introduce  or  establish  a  form  of  the  verb  in  writing, 
which  is  obsolete  in  colloquial  language ;  to  fill  our  books  with 
a  confusion  of  tenses,  and  thus  to  keep  the  language  unsettled. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  the  student,  than  every 
where  to  meet  with  discrepancies  between  rules  and  practice. 

There  is  another  erroneous  manner  of  writing,  common  to 
the  best  authors  in  the  language,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice.  This  is,  to  connect  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  with  a 
preceding  one  in  the  same  tense,  when  the  latter  verb  is 
intended  to  express  a  very  different  time  from  the  fonner. 
Thus,  "  Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord,  he  was  God ;" 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13. 

The  Latins,  in  this  case,  would  probably  have  used  the 
infinitive;  "Manasseh  novit  Jehovam  Deuin  essc."  In  English 
we  ought  to  write  and  say,  "  Manasseh  knew  Jehovah  to  be 
God,"  or,  "Manasseh  knew  that  Jehovah  he  is  God."  In 
most  similar  cases  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  English  is  as 
elegant  as  in  Latin.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
infinitive  cannot  be  used.  We  cannot  use  it  after  say;  "he  said 
him  to  be  a  good  man,"  is  not  English ;  though  "  he  declared, 
or  affirmed,  or  believed  him  to  be  a  good  mau,"  is  elegant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impropriety  of  the  common 
mode  of  using  the  latter  verb,  as  in  the  example  above  cited, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  present  tense  is  that  which  is 
used  to  express  what  exists  at  all  times.  Thus  we  say,  God  it 
or  exists,  whenever  we  speak  of  his  permanent  existence  ;  we 
say,  Gold  is  yellow  or  ductile ;  iron  is  a  most  valuable  metal ; 
it  is  not  convertible  into  silver ;  plants  and  animals  are  very 
distinct  living  beings.  We  do  not  say,  Gold  was  yellow ;  iron 
teat  a  valuable  metal;  for  we  mean  to  express  permanent 
qualities.  Hence,  in  the  passage  cited  from  Chronicles,  the 
first  verb  knew,  referring  to  a  fact  past,  is  correct ;  but  the 
last,  which  is  intended  to  express  the  permanent  being  or 
character  of  God,  should  be  in  the  infinitive  or  the  indicative 
present  tense.  The  following  are  examples  of  correct  lan- 
guage :  "  His  master  had  taught  him  that  happiness  consists 
in  virtue."  Anac/iarsis,  ii.  120. 

"  Sabcllius,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is  but  one  person 
in  the  Godhead."  Encyclopedia. 

"  Our  Saviour  taught  that  eternal  death  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin."  Emmons. 

But  very  different  is  the  following :  "  Having  believed  for 
many  years,  that  water  was  [is]  an  elastic  fluid."  The 
following  would  be  still  better :  "  Having  believed  water  to  be 
an  elastic  fluid." 

So  the  following :  "  We  know  not  the  use  of  the  epidermis 
of  shells.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  it  secured  [secures] 
the  shells  from  being  covered  with  vermes."  Edin.  Enci/c. 

"  It  was  just  remarked,  that  marine  fossils  did  not  [do  not! 
comprise  vegetable  remains."  U. 

"  If  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  on  their  old 
friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remem- 
brance who  appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  [is  short,] 
till  he  was  about  to  lose  it."  Rambler,  No.  71. 

"  They  considered  the  body  as  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  the 
fluids  as  passing  through  a  series  of  chemical  changes;  for- 
getting that  animation  teas  [is]  its  essential  characteristic." 

Darwin. 

"  It  was  declared  by  Pompcy,  that  if  the  Commonwealth 


*  Linillcy  Murray,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  acknowledges, 
in  general  terms,  that  "  the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of 
tliis  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials  are,  Harris, 
Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestley,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Coote."  But 
on  examination  it  appears  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  grammatical 
part  is  from  Lowth,  whose  principles  form  the  main  structure  of  Murray's 
compilation.  Some  valuable  notes  and  remarks  are  taken  from  Priestley's 
Grammar. 
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was  [should  be]  violated,  he  could  stamp  with  his  foot  and 
raise  an  army  out  of  the  ground."  Rambler,  No.  10. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  past  tense  is  used  for  the 
future  contingent. 

"  It  was  affirmed  in  the  last  discourse,  that  much  of  the 
honourable  practice  of  the  world  rested  [rests]  on  the  sub- 
stratum of  selfishness  ;  that  society  was  [is]  held  together,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  relative  virtues,  mainly  by  the  tic  of  recipro- 
cal advantage ;  that  a  man's  own  interest  bound  [binds]  him 
to  all  those  average  equities  which  obtained  [obtain]  in  the 
neighbourhood  around  him  ;  and  in  which  if  he  proved  [should 
prove]  himself  glaringly  deficient,  he  would  be  abandoned  by 
the  respect,  and  the  confidence,  and  the  good  will  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  [might  have,  or  should  have]  to  do." 

Chalmer's  Com.  Da.  4. 

"  In  the  last  discourse,  I  observed  that  love  constituted 
[constitutes]  the  whole  moral  character  of  God." 

Dwighfs  Tlieology. 

"And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham;  but  if  one  went  [shall 
or  should  go]  to  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.  And 
he  said  to  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  [shall  or  should 
rise]  from  the  dead ;"  Luke  xvi.  30,  31. 

"  Cicero  vindicated  the  truth,  and  inculcated  the  value  of 
the  precept,  that  nothing  was  [is]  truly  useful  which  mat  [is] 
not  honest." 

"  He  undertook  to  show  that  justice  mas  [is]  of  perpetual 
obligation." 

"The  author  concedes  much  of  his  argument,  and  admits 
that  the  sea  was  [is]  susceptible  of  dominion."  [Better  still ; 
he  admits  the  sea  io  be  susceptible  of  dominion.] 

"  A  nation  would  be  condemned  by  the  impartial  voice  of 
mankind,  if  it  voluntarily  went  [should  go]  to  war,  on  a  claim 
of  which  it  doubted  [should  doubt]  the  legality." 

"  He  held  that  the  law  of  nations  prohibited  [prohibits]  the 
use  of  poisoned  arms." 

"  He  insisted  that  the  laws  of  war  gave  [give]  no  other 
power  over  a  captive  than  to  keep  him  safely." 

"  The  general  principle  on  the  subject  is,  that,  if  a  com- 
mander makes  a  compact  with  the  enemy,  and  it  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  power  to  make  it  could  be  reasonably  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  trust,  it  would  be  valid  and  binding, 
though  he  abused  his  trust."  Let  any  man  translate  this 
sentence  into  another  language,  if  he  can,  without  reducing  the 
verbs  to  some  consistency. 

"  From  his  past  designs  and  administrations,  we  could  never 
argue  at  all  to  those  which  were  future,"  [This  is  an  odd 
combination  of  words.] 

"Jesus  knowing  that  the  father  had  given  all  things  into 
his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God ; " 
John  xiii.  3. 

"  Alexander  dispatched  Eumenes  with  three  hundred  hor-o 
to  two  free  cities — with  assurance  that  if  they  submitted  and 
received  him  [should  or  would  submit  and  receive]  as  a  friend, 
no  evil  should  befall  them." 

"  The  apostle  knew  that  the  present  season  was  [is]  the 
only  time  allowed  for  this  preparation." 

"  What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  overpowering  evi- 
dence which  our  adversaries  required  [should  require]  in  a 
revelation,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell." 

"  It  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known  that  the  word 
had  [has]  this  meaning." 

"  I  told  him  if  he  went  [should  go]  to-morrow,  I  would  go 
with  him." 

This  fault  occurs  in  our  hearing  every  hour  in  the  day. 

A  like  fault  prevails  in  other  languages ;  indeed  the  English 
may  have  been  led  into  it  by  reading  foreign  authors.  "  Mais 
on  a  remarque  avec  niison,  que  1'cspuce  conchoidal  elait  infini." 
Lunier.  It  has  been  remarked  with  reason,  that  the  conchoidul 
space  was  [is]  infinite. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  nations,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  correcting  such  improprieties  in  our 
own  language,  if  as  much  attention  were  given  to  the  study  of 
its  true  principles,  as  is  given  to  other  subjects  of  literature 
and  science.  But  if  in  this  particular,  there  is  an  English 
author  who  writes  his  vernacular  language  correctly,  his  writ- 
ings have  not  fallen  under  our  inspection. 
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There  is  another  fault  very  common  among  English  writers; 
this  is  the  conversion  of  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  passive  one. 
It  is  surprising  that  an  error  of  this  kind  should  have  gained 
such  an  established  use,  in  some  foreign  languages,  as  to  be 
incurable.  Barbarous  nations  may  indeed  form  languages  ; 
but  it  should  be  the  business  of  civilized  men  to  purify  their 
language  from  barbarisms. 

Ill  the  transitive  verb,  there  is  an  agent  that  performs  some 
action  on  an  object,  or  in  some  way  affects  it.  When  this 
verb  becomes  passive,  the  agent  and  the  object  change  places 
in  the  sentence.  Thus,  John  loves  Peter,  is  transitive,  but 
Peter  is  loved  by  John,  is  passive.  In  the  intransitive  verb 
the  case  is  different ;  for  the  action  is  limited  to  the  agent ; 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  a  thing  is  done,  there  is  no  agent 
by  which  it  is  done.  I  perish,  is  intransitive ;  /  am  perished, 
is  the  passive  form  ;  but  the  latter  neither  expresses  nor  im- 
plies an  agent  by  which  I  perish. 

This  faint  occurs  frequently  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me, 
in  whom  old  age  was  [had]  perished."  Job  xxx.  2. 

"  Their  memorial  is  [has]  perished  with  them."    Ps.  ix.  6. 

"The  heathen  are  [have]  perished  out  of  this  land."  Ps. 
i.  16. 

"Israel  is  [has]  fled  before  the  Philistines."   1  Sam.  iv.  17. 

" David  is  [has]  fled"    2  Sam.  xix.  9. 

" The  days  were  [had]  not  expired"    1  Sam.  xviii.  26. 

"  And  when  the  year  was  [had]  expired."  2  Chrou.  xxxvi. 
10. 

"  I  only  am  [have]  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee."    Job  i.  15. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  [had]  returned"  Luke 
xix.  15. 

Return  is  sometimes  a  transitive  verb,  and  sometimes  in- 
transitive. \Vhen  a  sum  of  borrowed  money  is  returned,  the 
phrase  is  correct,  for  this  is  the  passive  form  of  a  transitive  verb. 
But  wheu  a  man  is  returned,  we  may  ask,  who  has  returned 
him  P  In  this  case,  the  man  returns  by  his  own  act,  and  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  returned. 

"  He  found  the  Empress  was  [had]  departed."  Core. 

"  They  were  [had]  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of 
the  spice  country."  Gibbon,  Ch.  i.  Note. 

"  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  [tad]  arrived  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life."  Ib.  Ch.  xiii. 

"The  posterity  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  [had] 
fallen  into  the  most  abject  state."  Ib.  Ch.  ii. 

"  Silver  was  [had]  grown  more  common."    Ib. 

"  He  was  [had]  risen  from  the  dead,  and  teas  [had]  just 
ascended  to  heaven."  Milner,  i  20. 

"  Hearing  that  they  were  [had]  arrived."    Ib.  211. 

"  Claudius — vexed  because  his  wife  was  [had]  become  a 
Christian."  Ib.  274. 

"  Does  not  the  reader  see  how  much  we  are  [have]  already 
departed  from  Christian  simplicity  ?"  Ib.  299. 

"  My  age  is  [has]  departed."    Isaiah  xxxviii.  12. 

"  The  man  out  of  whom  the  demons  were  [had]  departed." 
I/uke  viii.  35. 

"  Workmen  were  [had]  arrived  to  assist  them."      Jlitford. 

"  A  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  [had]  just  arrived."        Ib. 

This  fault  is  common  in  Mitford's  History  of  Greece.  In 
the  writings  of  Roscoe,  which  are  more  elegant,  it  occurs,  hut 
less  frequently. 

"  The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  cardinal  was 
expired."  Roscoe,  Leo.  X. 

"  He  inquired  whether  the  report  was  true,  that  a  legate 
was  arrived."  Ib.  L.  Med. 

"  The  nation  being  [having]  once  more  got  into  a  course  of 
borrowing."  Price  on  Liberty. 

"  When  he  was  [had]  retired  to  his  tent."         Coxe's  liitss. 

"  He  was  [had]  not  yet  arrived,"*  Ib. 

The  intransitive  verb  grow  is  constantly  used  as  a  transitive 
verb,  as,  to  grow  wheat. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  errors  should  continue, 


*  On  this  use  of  intransitive  verbs,  as  the  ship  n-tts  departed,  it  maybe 
asked,  who  departed  it?  The  mail  ij  arrived,  who  lias  arrived  it  ?  The 
tree  is  prrislied,  who  lias  perished  it?  The  enemy  was  fled,  who  fled 
them  ?  The  time  was  expired,  who  expired  it  ? 


to  this  time,  to  disfigure  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  that  they  should  escape  animadversion.  The 
practice  has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  French  or 
Italian  ;  but  surely  no  lover  of  correctness  can  excuse  such 
violation  of  the  best  established  principles  in  our  language. 

There  is  a  grammatical  error  running  through  the  writings 
of  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mitford,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed ;  as  it  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  French 
language,  whose  idioms  are  different  from  the  English,  but 
which  the  English  are  too  apt  to  follow.  This  fault  is,  in 
using  the  preterite  or  perfect  tense,  instead  of  the  past  tense 
indefinite,  usually  called,  most  improperly,  the  imperfect. 
Take  the  following  sentences  for  examples.  "  The  conduct  of 
Pelopidas  toward  Arcadia  and  its  minister  at  the  Persian  court 
— has  scarcely  been  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  resentment." 
The  verb  here  ought  to  be  was. 

"  The  oration  [of  Isocrates]  has  been  [was]  a  favourite  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus." 

This  form  of  expressing  the  time  would  be  good  in  French, 
but  is  very  bad  in  English.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  tense  he  was,  he  arrived,  he  wrote,  is  not  properly 
named  imperfect.  These  verbs,  and  all  verbs  of  this  form,  de- 
note actions  finished  or  perfect,  as  "  In  six  days  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Imperfect  or  unfinished  action  is 
expressed  in  English  in  this  manner,  he  was  reading,  they 
were  writing.  The  error  of  calling  the  former  tense  imperfect, 
has  probably  proceeded  from  a  servile  adoption  of  the  Latin 
names  of  the  tenses,  without  considering  the  difference  of  ap- 
plication. 

There  are  some  errors  in  all  the  English  Grammars,  that 
have  been  derived  to  us  from  antiquity.  Such  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  among  the  conjunctions,  like  the  Greek  on,  and 
the  Latin  tit.  K«*  f&axagia  fi  fivrtUffUfftt,  OTI  tffrai  tltliiuirtt 
rois  ).'.),K)^U.IVH;  a.vrr,  Tifx  KI/JIOB.  And  blessed  is  she  who 

believed  that  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  the  things  which 
were  told  her  from  the  Lord  ;  Luke  i.  45.  In  our  version, 
cri  is  rendered/or,  but  most  erroneously.  The  true  meaning 
and  character  of  «T;  will  best  appear,  by  a  transposition  of  the 
clauses  of  the  verse :  "  There  shall  be  a  performance  of  the 
things  told  her  from  the  Lord ;  blessed  or  happy  is  she  who 
believed  that."  Here  an,  that,  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is, 
a  relative  or  substitute  for  the  whole  clause  in  Greek  succeed- 
ing it.  So  in  Luke  xxii.  18.  \iyu  y&o  vftrt  on  ou  ftn  •jrta, 
&c.  I  say  to  you  that  I  will  not  drink.  I  will  not  drink,  I 
say  to  you  that.  It  is  the  same  in  Latin,  "  Dico  enim  vobis 
quod  non  bibam."  Quod  is  here  a  relative  governed  by  dico, 
and  referring  to  the  following  clause  of  the  sentence. 

So  also  Matthew  ix.  28.  n«rTii/!Ti  or<  *!•.««, ,  «wro 
irammi  •  Do  ye  believe  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  1  am  able 
to  do  this,  do  ye  believe  that  ? 

This  error  runs  through  all  Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  &c.  But  how  such  an  obvious  fact,  that  the  word 
that  and  its  corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  refer  to 
the  clause  of  a  sentence,  should  escape  observation,  age  after 
age,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  How  could  it  be  supposed  that 
a  word  is  a  conjunctiou  which  does  not  join  words  or  sen- 
tences ?  That  is  used,  in  the  passages  cited,  not  to  unite  two 
sentences,  but  to  continue  the  same  sentence  by  an  additional 
clause. 

The  relative,  when  referring  to  ft  sentence  or  the  clause  of  a 
sentence,  is  not  varied,  for  a  variation  of  case  is  not  wanted. 

So  notwithstanding  and  provided  in  English,  and  potirvu 
que  in  French,  are  called  conjunctions,  but  most  improperly  ; 
as  they  are  participles,  and  when  called  conjunctions,  they 
always  form,  with  a  wold,  clause  or  sentence,  the  case  absolute 
or  independent.  Thus,  "  It  rains,  but  notwithstanding  that, 
[it  rains,]  I  must  go  to  town."  That  fact  (it  rains)  not  op- 
posing or  preventing  me,  that  is,  in  opposition  to  that,  I  "must 
go  to  town  ;  hoc  non  obstante. 

"  I  will  ride,  provided  you  will  accompany  me."  That  is. 
I  will  ride,  the  fact,  you  will  accompany  me,  being  provided. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  these  sentences.  It  is  the  same  in 
French,  potirvu  que,  that  being  provided,  que  referring  to  thf 
following  clause. 

There  are  other  points  in  grammar  equally  faulty.  Not 
only  in  English  grammar,  but  in  the  grammars  of  other  lan- 
guages, meu  stumble  at  the  threshold,  and  teach  their  children 
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to  Mumble.  lu  no  language  whatever  can  there  be  a  part  of 
speech  properly  called  an  article.  There  is  no  word  or  class 
of  words  that  falls  within  the  signification  of  article,  a  joint, 
or  that  can  otherwise  than  arbitrarily  be  brought  under  that 
denomination.  The  definitive  words  called  articles,  arc  all 
adjectives  or  pronouns.  When  they  arc  used  with  nouns,  they 
are  adjectives,  modifying  the  signification  of  the  nouns,  like 
other  adjectives ;  for  this  is  their  proper  office.  When  they 
stand  alone,  they  are  pronouns,  or  substitutes  for  nouns.  Thus 
/lie,  Hie,  ipse,  in  Latin,  when  used  with  nouns  expressed,  arc 
adjectives ;  hie  homo,  this  man ;  ille  homo,  that  mail.  When 
they  stand  alone,  hie,  ille,  they  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns. 
The  fact  is  the  same  in  other  languages. 

The  English  the  is  an  adjective,  which,  for  distinction,  we 
rail  a  definitive  adjective,  and  for  brevity,  a  definitive,  as  it 
defines  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  refers,  or  rather  desig- 
nates a  particular  person  or  thing.  But  why  this  should  be 
selected  as  the  only  definitive  in  our  language,  is  very  strange ; 
when  obviously  this  and  that  are  more  exactly  definitive,  de- 
signating more  precisely  a  particular  person  or  thing  than  the. 
These  words  answer  to  the  Latin  hie  and  ille,  which  were 
always  used  by  the  Romans,  when  they  had  occasion  to  specify 
definite  persons  or  things. 

As  to  the  English  an  or  a,  which  is  called  in  grammars  the 
indefinite  article,  there  are  two  great  mistakes.  A  being  con- 
sidered as  the  original  word,  it  is  said  to  become  an  before  a 
vowel.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  An  is  the  original 
word,  and  this  is  contracted  to  a  by  dropping  the  n  before  a 
consonant. 

But  an  is  merely  the  Saxon  orthography  of  one,  mi,  v.nus, 
an  adjective  found  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
expressing  a  single  person  or  thing.  It  is  merely  a  word  of 
number,  and  no  more  an  article  than  ttco,  three,  four,  and 
every  other  number  in  the  language.  Take  the  following 
examples. 

Bring  me  an  orange  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  one  of 
the  number. 

Bring  me  two  oranges  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  two  of 
the  number. 

Bring  me  three  oranges  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  three 
of  the  number ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  ad  infimtum. 

When  thus  used,  an,  two,  tliree,  are  all  indefinite ;  that  is, 
they  are  used  with  nouns  which  arc  indefinite,  or  expressing 
things  not  particularly  designated.  But  this  is  not  owing  to 
the  essential  character  of  the  adjectives,  an,  one,  two,  three ; 
for  any  of  them  may  be  used  with  definite  nouns  ;  and  an  is 
continually  thus  used. 

"  I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries." 

"  The  angel  stood  for  an  adversary  against  Balaam." 

"  Make  this  fellow  return,  lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adver- 
sary to  us." 

"  Rezon  . . .  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon." 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  to  this  end." 

"  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city." 

"And  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain." 

"  I  will  be  a  God  to  thce  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 

"  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon." 

Now  let  any  of  these  phrases  be  tested  by  the  common  de- 
finition of  an  or  a,  "  that  it  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point 
out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind ;  in  other  respects  indeter- 
minate." Lowth. 

"  I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries ;"  that  is,  "  I 
will  be  any  adversary,"  one  of  the  kind,  but  vague  or  indeter- 
minate. 

"  Rezon  was  an  advei-sary  to  Israel ;"  that  is,  in  a  vague 
sense  any  adversary,  indeterminate. 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  ;"  that  is,  any  parable, 
indeterminate. 

"  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon  ;"  that  :s,  any  God,  one 
of  the  kind,  in  a  vague  sense,  indeterminate  ! 

If  it  should  be  said,  the  noun  is  rendered  determinate,  by 
other  words  in  the  sentence,  and  not  by  an  or  a,  this  may  be 
and  generally  is  true  ;  but  this  shows  that  an  does  not  give  to 
the  nonn  its  character  of  dcfiniteness  or  indcfinitencss ;  it 
always  retains  its  proper  signification,  which  is  one,  and  nothing 
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more ;  and  it  is  used  indifferently  before  nouns  definite  or  in- 
definite. 

This  mistake  of  the  character  of  an  is  found  in  other 
languages. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  Saxon  writings,  our  language 
has  been  suffering  changes  in  orthography.  The  first  writers, 
having  no  guide  but  the  car,  followed  each  his  own  judgment 
or  fancy ;  and  hence  a  great  portion  of  Saxon  words  are  written 
with  different  letters,  by  different  authors  ;  most  of  them  arc 
written  two  or  three  different  ways,  and  some  of  them  fifteen 
or  twenty.  To  this  day  the  orthography  of  some  classes  of 
words  is  not  entirely  settled ;  and  in  others  it  is  settled  in  a 
manner  to  confound  the  learner,  and  mislead  him  into  a  false 
pronunciation.  Nothing  can  be  more  disreputable  to  the 
literary  character  of  a  nation,  than  the  history  of  English 
orthography,  unless  it  is  that  of  orthoepy. 

1.  The  Saxon  diphthong  a>,  whieh  probably  had  a  specific 
and  uniform  sound  or  combination  of  sounds,  has  been  dis- 
carded and  ea  generally  substituted   in   its  place,  as  trtelh, 
breath.     Now  ea  thus  united  have  not  a  uniform  sound,  and  of 
course  they  are  no  certain  guide  to  pronunciation.     In  some 
instances,  where   the   Saxon   spelling  was  not   uniform,  the 
modem  orthography  follows  the  most  anomalous  and  difficult, 
instead  of  that  which  is  regular.     Thus   the  Saxons  wrote 

father  and  fether,  more  generally  the  latter,  and  the  moderns 
\\ritcfealfier. 

2.  The  letter  y  in  Saxon  words,  has,  in   manv   English 
words,  been  sunk  in  pronunciation,  and  either  wholly  lost,  or 
it  is  now  represented  by  y  or  u>.     Thus  dag,  or  dag,  has 
become  day;  year  is  year,  bityan  is  bow,  &n&fteger  is_/h/r. 

3.  The  Saxons,  who  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  with  a 
few  alterations,  used  c  with  its  close  sound  like  that  of  k. 
Thus  lie,  like ;  locian,  to  look.     But  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, c  before  e,  i,  and  y,  took  the  sound  of  s :  hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  changing  this  letter  in  words  and  syllables, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  sound  of  k  before  these 
vowels.     Thus  the  Saxon  licean,  pronounced  originally  likean, 
becomes,  with  onr  present  sound  of  c  before  e,  lisean ;  and 
locian  becomes  losian.     To  remedy  this  evil,  our  ancestors 
introduced  k  from  the  Greek,  writing  it  generally  after  c,  as  in 
lick,  stick,  though  in  some  instances,  omitting  c,  as  in  like  and 
look.     Hence  in  all  monosyllables  in  which  a  syllable  beginning 
with  e  or  i  is  added  to  the  word,  as  in  the  past  time  and  par- 
ticiples of  verbs,  we  use  k  iu  the  place  of  the  Saxon  c,  as  in 
licked,  licking. 

Our  early  writers  attempted  to  extend  this  addition  to  word- 
introduced  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  no  such  reason 
exists  for  the  use  of  k.  Thus  they  wrote  pulilick,  mv.sick, 
rhelorick.  In  these  and  similar  words  the  Latins  used  c  for 
the  Greek  *,  as  mitsictis,  for  pwixos,  and  the  early  English 
writers  took  both  letters,  the  Roman  c  and  Greek  *.  This 
was  absurd  enough ;  but  they  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
carry  the  absurdity  through  the  derivatives;  never  writing 
publickation,  mitsickal,  rhetorickal,  calholickism,  skeplickisnt , 
sloickism.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the"  force  of  authority, 
good  sense  has  nearly  banished  this  pedantic  orthography  from 
use ;  and  all  words  of  this  kind  now  appear,  in  most  of  our 
public  acts  and  elegant  writings,  in  their  proper  simplicity ; 
public,  publication,  music,  musical. 

4.  In  many  words,  formerly  ending  in  if,  these  letters  have 
been  discarded  from  the  singular  number,  and  y  substituted. 
Thus  remedie,  memoiie,  are  now  written  remedy,  memory. 
But  what  is  very  singular,  the  plural  of  these  words  retains  the 
ie,  with  the  addition  of  s,  as  in  remedies.     This  anomaly,  how- 
ever, creates  no  great  inconvenience,  except  that  it  has  been 
extended  by  negligent  writers  to  words  ending  in  ey,  as  in 
attornies.     But  words  ending  in  ey  properly  make  the  plural 
by  simply  taking  s,  as  in  surveys,  attorneys.     The  same  rule 
applies  to  verbs  when  an  s  is  added,  as  in  conveys. 

5.  In  a  vast  number  of  words  the  vowel  e  has  been  discarded 
as  useless;  as  in  eggs  for  egr/es;  certain  for  certaine;  empress, 
for  einpresse;  goodness  for  goodnesse.     This  is  au  improve- 
ment, as  the  e  has  no  sound  in  modern  pronunciation.     But 
here  again  we  meet  with  a  surprising  inconsistency ;  for  the 
same  reason  which  justifies  this  omission,  would  justify  and 
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require  the  omission  of  e  final  in  motive,  pensh-e,  jnr<''/il<\ 
genuine,  sanguine,  doctrine,  examine,  determine,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others.  The  introduction  of  e,  in  most  words  of  these 
classes,  was  at  first  wrong,  as  it  could  not  plead  any  authority 
in  the  originals;  but  the  retaining  of  it  is  unjustifiable,  as  the 
letter  is  not  merely  useless,  but,  in  very  numerous  classes  of 
words,  it  leads  to  a  false  pronunciation.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  English  authors,  a  century  ago  or  more,  omitted  e 
in  sueh  words  as  examin,  determin,  famin,  ductil,  ffi'lil, 
dejinit,  &c.,  but  these  improvements  were  afterwards  rejected, 
to  the  great  injury  of  orthography.  In  like  manner,  a  final 
e  is  inserted  in  words  of  modern  coinage,  as  in  alumine, 
chlorine,  chloride,  oxide,  &c.,  without  the  least  necessity  or 
propriety. 

6.  A  similar  fate  has  attended  the  attempt  to  anglicize  the 
orthography  of  another  class  of  words,  which  we  have  received 
from  the  French.     At  a  very  early  period,  the  words  chambre, 
desastre,  desordrc,  charire,  monstre,  tendre,  /iff re,  entre,  fevre, 
diametre,  arbitre,  nnmbre,  and  others,   were  reduced  to  the 
English  form  of  spelling ;  chamber,  disaster,  disorder,  charter, 
monster,  lender,  tiger,  enter,  fever,  diameter,  arbiter,  number. 
At  a  later  period,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Camdcn,  Selden,  Milton, 
Whitaker,  Prideaux,  Hook,  Whistou,  Bryant,  and  other  authors 
of  the  first  character,  attempted  to  carry  throush  this  reforma- 
tion, writing  scepter,  center,  sepidcker.     But  this  improvement 
was   arrested,  and   a   few   words   of  this   class   retain   their 
French  orthography ;    such  are   metre,   mitre,   nitre,  spectre, 
sceptre,   theatre,   sepulchre,    and   centre.      It   is    remarkable 
that  a  nation  distinguished  for  erudition,  should  thus  reject 
improvements,  and  retain  anomalies,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
convenience  of  uniformity.     In  the  present  instance,  want  of 
uniformity  is  not  the  only  evil.     The  present  orthography  has 
introduced  an  awkward  mode  of  writing  the  derivatives,  for 
example,  centred,  sceptred,  sepulchred;  whereas  Milton  and 
1'ope  wrote  these  words  as  regular  derivations  of  center,  scepter, 
sepulcher:  thus,  "  scejitered  king."     So  Coxe,  in  his  Travels, 
"  The  principal  wealth  of  the  church  is  centered  in  the  monas- 
teries."    This  is  correct. 

7.  Soon   after   the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  English 
writers  began  to  borrow  words  from  the  French  and  Italian  ; 
and  usually  with  some  little  alteration  of  the  orthography. 
Thus  they  wrote  anlhour,  embassadour,  predecessour,  ances- 
tnur,  successour ;  using  our  for  the  Latin  termination  or,  and 
the  French  eur,  and  writing  similar  words  in  like  manner, 
though  not  of  Latin  or  French  original.     What  motive  could 
induce  them  to  write  these  words,  and  errour,  honour,  favour, 
inferiour,  &c.,  in  this  manner,  following  neither  the  Latin  nor 
the  French,  I  cannot  conceive.     But  this  orthography  con- 
tinued down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  u  began  to 
be  rejected  from  certain  words  of  this  class,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  many  of  these  words  were  written, 
ancestor,  autlior,  error,  &c.,  as  they  are  now  written.     But 
favor,   honor,    labor,    candor,   ardor,   terror,   vigor,   inferior, 
superior,  and  a  few  others,  were  written  with  u,  and  Johnson 
introduced  this  orthography  into  his  Dictionary.     Nothing  in 
language  is  more  mischievous  than  the  mistakes  of  a  great 
man.     It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man,  whose  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  reduce  the  language  to  some  regularity, 
should  write  author  without  n,  and  errour  and  honour  with  it ! 
That  he  should  write  labour  with  K,  and  laborious  without  it ! 
Vigour  with  -u,  and  vigorous,  invigorate,  without  it  [     Tiife- 
rimir,   fuperiour,    with   u,    but    inferiority   and   superiority, 
without  it  I     Strange  as  it  is,  this  inconsistency  runs  through 
his  work,  and  his  authority  has  been  the  means  of  continuing 
it,  among  his  admirers,  to  this  day. 

8.  There   is   another  class    of  words,   the    orthography   of 
which  is  not  uniform  nor  fully  settled,  such  as  take  the  ter- 
mination able  to  form  an  adjective.     Thus  Johnson   writes 
jiroveab/e  with  e,  but  approcable  and  reprovab/e,  without  it. 
So  moveable,  but  immovable  and  removable;    tameable,  but 
blamable,  censurable,  desirable,  excusable ;  saleable,  but  rata- 
ble. 

With  like  inconsistency  Walker  and  Chalmers  write  daub 
with  u,  and  bedaivb  with  TO,  deviating  in  this  instance  from 
Johnson,  Chalmers  writes  abridgement  and  jm/yement  with 
e,  but  acknowledgment  without  it.  Walker  writes  these  words 
without  <-,  but  adds  it  to  lodffement. 


9.  Johnson  writes  octoedrical ;  Chalmers  octoedral ;  Shcri- 
ilan,  Walker,  and  Jones  follow  Johnson  ;  but  Jones  has  ncta- 
heilron,  which  is  not  in  the  other  Dictionaries.     The  Greek,  in 
words  of  this  kind,  is  inconsistent,  for  «*•»  is  changed,  iu 
compound  words,  to  OXT«. 

10.  Johnson  introduced  instructer,  in  the  place  of  instructor, 
in  opposition  to  every  authority  which  nc  has  himself  adduced 
to  exemplify  his  definitions;    Denham,  Milton,  Roscommon, 
Locke,  Addison,   Rogers,   and   the   common   version   of  the 
Scriptures.      But  what  is  more   singular,  this   orthography, 
instructer,  is  contrary  to  his  own  practice ;  at  least,  iu  four 
editions  of  his  Rambler  which  we  have  examined,  the  word  is 
uniformly   written   instructor.     The  fact   is   the   same  with 
visitor. 

11.  Most  of  these  and  some  other  inconsistencies  have  been 
of  long  continuance.     But  there  are  others  of  more  recent 
date,  which  admit  of  no  apology,  as  they  are  changes  from 
right  to  wrong.     Such  is  the  change  of  the  correct  ortho- 
graphy of  defense,  expense,  offense,  pretense,  and  recompense, 
by  substituting  c  for  s  as  iu  defence.     This  change  was  pro- 
bably made  or  encouraged  by  printers,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  use  of  the  old  long  3 ;  but  since  this  has  been  discarded, 
that  reason  no  longer  exists.     The  orthography,  defense,  &c., 
is  justified,  not  only  by  the  Latin  originals,  but  by  the  rule  of 
uniformity;    for  the  derivatives  are  always   written  with  *, 
defensive,  extensive,  offensive,  pretension,  recompensing. 

12.  No  less  improper  was  the  change  of  sceptic  into  skeptic. 
In  favour  of  this  innovation,  it  is  nllcdged  that  the  word  is 
from  the  Greek  emTrixai .     True;  but  is  not  scene  derived 
from  the  Greek  ffnw/i,  and  sceptre  from  trxwrfjot,  and  ascetic 
from  atrxtirtxpt,  and  ocean  from  uxtavos  ?     Are  not  all  these 
words   in   exact  analogy  with  each  other,  in  their   original 
orthography?      Were   they   not   formerly   analogous   in   the 
English   orthography?      Why   violate   this   analogy?     Why 
introduce  an  anomaly  ?     Such  innovations,  by  dividing  opinion's 
and  introducing  discrepancies  in  practice,  in  classes  of  words  of 
like  formation,  have  a  mischievous  efi'cct,  by  keeping  the  lan- 
guage in  perpetual  fluctuation. 

13.  In  like  manner,  dispatch,  which  had,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  written  with  <',  was  changed  into  despatch,  on  the 
wonderful  discovery  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
depecher.     But  why  change  one  vowel  and  not  the  other  ?     If 
we  must  follow  the  French,  why  not  write  despech,  or  depechf 
And  why  was  this  innovation  limited  to  a  single  word?     Why 
not  cany  the  change  through  this  whole  class  of  words,  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  uniformity  ?     Is  not  disaster  from  the 
French  desastre  ?     Is  not  discharge  from  dec/larger  ?     Is  not 
disarm  from  desarmer?     Is  not  disobey  from  desobeir  ?     Is 
not  disoblige  from  desobliger?     Is  not  disorder  from  desordre? 
The  prefix  dis  is  more  properly  English  than  de,  though  both 
are  used  with  propriety.     But  dispatch  was  the  established 
orthography ;  why  then  disturb  the  practice  ?     Why  select  a 
single  word  from  the  whole  class,  and  introduce  a  change  which 
creates  uncertainty  where  none  had  existed  for  ages,  without 
the  smallest  benefit  to  indemnify  us  for  the  perplexity  and 
discordance  occasioned  by  the  innovation  ?      Now  let   it   be 
observed  that  Johnson  himself  wrote  dispatch ;  for  this  ortho- 
graphy occurs  twice  under  SEND  iu  his  Dictionary,  and  ftce 
times  under  SPF.KD. 

Li.  The  omission  of  one  I  in  befall,  install,  ins/ailment, 
recall,  enthrall,  &c.,  is  by  no  means  to  be  vindicated ;  as  by 
custom,  the  two  letters  //,  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  true  pro- 
nunciation, that  of  broad  a  or  aw. 

15.  It  is  an  established  ride,  in  the  English  language,  that 
monosyllabic  verbs  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  not  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel,  and  other  verbs  ending  in  a  single  accented 
consonant,  and  of  course  not  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  double 
the  final  consonant,  in  all  the  derivatives,  which  are  fornied  bv 
a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  ft,  blot,  bar, 
when  they  take  the  terminations  ed,  et/i,  ing,  are  written  Jilted, 
\  fllel/i,  Jilting ;  blotted,  blotteth,  blotting;  barred,  barret h, 
barring.  Abet,  compel,  form  the  like  derivatives;  abetted, 
aliellelh,  abetting;  compelled,  compelleth,  compelling.  The 
reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  without  this  duplication  of  the  liirt 
consonant,  the  vowel  of  the  primitive  word  woidd,  in  the 
derivative,  be  naturally  pronounced  wrong,  that  is,  with  its 
long  sound ;  jiting,  bloting,  bared,  competed.  Hence  we  see 
xxxvii 
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the  reason  why  verbs,  having  the  long  sound  of  a  vowel,  do  not 
double  the  last  consonant,  as  feared,  repealed,  repeated. 

The  converse  of  this  rule  is,  that  verbs  ending  in  a  single 
consonant,  but  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  or  on  a 
syllable  preceding  the  last,  ought  not  to  double  the  final  con- 
sonant in  the  derivatives.  Thus,  limit,  tabour,  charter,  clatter, 
pardon,  deliver,  kinder,  have  for  their  derivatives,  limited, 
labuurefh,  chartered,  pardoning,  delivering,  hinderest.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  rule  is  wholly  neglected  and 
violated  in  numerous  words  of  this  class.  Thus  we  observe,  in 
all  authors,  ballotting,  levelling,  levelled,  travelled,  cancelled, 
revelling,  rivalling,  worshipped,  worshipper,  apparelled,  em- 
bowelled,  libelling,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  last 
consonant  is  doubled,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  established  rules  in  the  language.  Perry,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, lays  down  the  rule  for  guidance,  but  has  not  been 
careful,  in  all  cases,  to  observe  it. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  practice  of  doubling  the  last  con- 
sonant in  equalled,  equalling,  but  not  in  the  verb  equalize. 
And  to  add  to  the  inconsistency,  the  last  consonant  is  doubled 
in  tranquillize,  a  word  in  exact  analogy  with  equalise. 

A  singtdar  instance  of  inattention  to  analogy  or  uniformity, 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  certain  words  from  the  Greek. 
Thus  in  anatomy,  bronchotomy,  cacophony,  euphony,  lithotomy, 
and  others,  the  final  vowel  of  the  Greek  original  is  represented 
in  English  by  y,  which  makes  a  syllable.  But  in  epitome, 
catastrophe,  hyperbole,  and  many  others,  the  final  vowel  of  the 
Greek  is  represented  by  e,  which,  in  words  of  English  origin, 
rarely  or  never  makes  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  last  two  syllables  are  liable  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  one,  tome,  phe,  bole.  Such  a  departure  from 
analogy  is  very  inconvenient.  Besides,  if  the  letter  y  closed 
the  words  in  the  singular  number,  the  plural  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  by  changing  y  into  iei. 

A.  like  fault  is  observable  in  the  spelling  of  certain  deriva- 
tives ending  in  er.  In  barometer,  hygrometer,  thermometer, 
and  all  similar  derivatives,  the  Greek  PITCH*  gives  meter,  in 
English,  while  in  English  books  the  word  is  written  metre,  like 
the  French  word.  The  French  are  consistent,  for  they  write 
the  word  in  the  same  manner,  both  when  single  and  in  com- 
position. Such  discrepancies  in  the  English  language  are  little 
honourable  to  English  philologists. 

In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,  there  is  not  uni- 
formity nor  settled  usage.  The  French  changed  the  Latin  in 
into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary 
has  done  something  toward  reducing  the  number  of  discrepan- 
cies of  this  kind ;  but  some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been 
introduced. 

In  the  use  of  the  prefix  tin,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
uithin  the  last  century  or  two,  and  the  use  of  in  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  ?«z ;  as  inaccessible  for  unaccessible. 

In  the  use  of  the  termination  ize,  the  English  hooks  are  all 
nt  variance  with  each  other;  and  no  lexicographer  is  consistent 
with  himself.  Hence  we  every  day  see  authorise  and  author- 
ize, apostatise  and  apostatize,  temporise  and  temporize. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  language  containing  super- 
fluous letters,  especially  in  the  terminating  syllable.  Thus,  one: 
5  in  the  syllables  less  and  ness,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  useless ; 
one  I  in  gill,  rill,  sill,  dull ;  one  /  in  cliff,  bluff,  are  super- 
fluous. 

The  rule  for  adding  two  consonants  of  a  sort  should  be,  to 
add  two  letters  to  tho  original  word,  when  they  are  both 
wanted  in  the  derivatives.  Thus  fil  would  give  the  sound  of 
Jill ;  but  this  being  a  verb,  the  two  letters  are  required  in  the 
pi ist  tense  and  participles,  filled,  filling.  So  in  the  adjective 
stiff,  the  second  letter  is  wanted  in  stiffen,  otherwise  a  person 
would  be  apt  to  pronounce  the  word  sti-fen. 

But  in  some  words  the  terminating  consonant  is  doubled, 
not  only  without  necessity  or  use,  but  in  opposition  to  pro- 
priety. Plaintiff  \&  the  French plaintif;  pontiff 'is  the  French 
pontife ;  and  no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  adding  an 
f  to  the  original  word,  any  more  than  for  adding  the  same 
letter  to  brief  and  relief.  And  what  is  worse,  the  letter  is 
doubled  in  pontiff,  the  original,  and  then  omitted  in  all  the 
derivatives,  pontificate,  pontifical,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  vowel  e  is  added  to  a  multitude  of 


words,  in  which  it  is  not  pronounced,  and  is  worse  than  use- 
less, as  it  often  misleads  the  learner  in  the  pronunciation.  If 
the  final  e  were  omitted  in  juvenil,  ro/alil,  the  pronunciation 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  but  as  the  preceding  vowel  is  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  short  in  the  terminating  syllables, 
He,  ine,  ite,  the  final  e  serves  only  to  perplex  the  learner. 

In  the  terminating  syllable  ite,  the  final  e  is  worse  than 
useless,  as  the  t  is  always  short,  iv,  and  the  addition  of  e  con- 
travenes the  general  rule,  that  the  vowel  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant and  e  final,  is  generally  long,  as  in  mate,  mote,  mute, 
dissipate. 

Our  modern  writers  seem  to  delight  in  this  useless  addition 
of  e  final ;  as  they  annex  it  to  words  without  reason  or  autho- 
rity. This  fault  occurs  frequently  in  words  borrowed  from 
foreign  languages,  in  which  the  letter  is  not  found  in  the 
original  language.  One  would  suppose  that  good  taste  alone 
ought  to  correct  this  error. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  point  out  the  anomalies,  in- 
consistencies, and  irregularities  of  English  orthography,  than 
to  devise  any  effectual  plan  by  which  they  may  be  removed  ; 
and  we  conceive  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lexicographer 
to  introduce  a  regular  and  uniform  system  of  orthography,  based 
upon  proper  principles,  would  prove  a  complete  failure.  Horace 
justly  remarks : — 

"  Multa  renaseentur,  quae  jam  cecidere ;  cadcutque 
Qua3  nunc  sunt  in  honore,  vocabula,  si  volet  vstts, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  cst,  et  jus,  et  norms  loqueudi." 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  orthography  ;  the  public  will  never 
take  their  mode  of  spelling  from  a  Dictionary,  but  will  rather 
expect  that  a  Dictionary  shall  take  its  mode  of  spelling  from 
them.  Accordingly  in  this  Dictionary  we  have  adhered  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  established  orthography  of  words,  and  in 
regard  to  those  words  of  which  there  are  different  modes  of 
spelling,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select  that  mode  which  seems 
to  be  best  authorized. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

As  our  language  has  been  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
little  or  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  or- 
thography to  any  regularity,  the  pronunciation  of  the  language 
is  subject  to  numerous  anomalies.  Each  of  our  vowels  has 
several  different  sounds ;  and  some  of  the  consonants  represent 
very  different  articulations  of  the  organs.  That  part  of  the 
language  which  we  have  received  from  the  Latin,  is  easily  sub- 
jected to  a  few  general  rules  of  pronunciation.  The  same  is 
the  fact  with  most  of  the  derivatives  from  the  Greek.  Many 
words  of  French  origin  retain  their  French  orthography,  which 
leads  to  a  very  erroneous  pronunciation  in  English ;  and  & 
large  portion  of  our  monosyllabic  words  of  Saxon  origin  are 
extremely  irregular  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

If  we  can  judge,  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the  versifica- 
tion of  Chaucer,  the  pronunciation  of  words  must  have  been, 
in  many  respects,  different  in  his  age,  from  that  of  the  present 
day ;  particularly  in  making  a  distinct  syllable  of  e  final,  and 
of  the  termination  ed.  But  no  effort  was  probably  ever  made 
to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  words,  till  the  last  century.  In 
England,  which  was  settled  by  various  nations,  there  arc 
numerous  dialects  or  diversities  of  language  still  retained  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century,  Thomas  Sheridan,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dean  Swift,  attempted  to  reduce  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish words  to  some  system,  and  to  introduce  it  into  popular 
use.  His  analysis  of  the  English  vowels  is  very  critical,  and 
in  this  respect,  there  has  been  little  improvement  by  later 
writers,  though  we  think  none  of  them  arc  perfectly  correct. 
But  in  the  application  of  his  principles,  he  faded  of  his  object. 
Either  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  best  English  pro- 
nunciation, or  he  had  a  disposition  to  introduce  into  use  some 
peculiarities  which  the  English  did  not  relish.  The  principal 
objection  made  to  his  scheme  is,  that  he  gives  to  s  the  sound 
of  sli,  in  sudorific,  superb,  and  other  words  where  s  is  followed 
by  u  long.  These  he  pronounces  shoodorific,  shooperb,  shoo- 
perfluity,  Src.  This  pronunciation  of  s  corresponding  to  the 
Shemitic  T.  he  probably  learnt  in  Ireland,  for  in  the  Irish 
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l>r;inch  of  the  Celtic,  s  has  often  the  sound  of  >h.  Thus  jean, 
old,  is  pronounced  shean.  Thi3  pronunciation  was  no  soouer 
published,  than  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  English. 

Another  most  extraordinary  innovation  of  Sheridan  was,  his 
rejection  of  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  in  father,  calm,  ask, 
from  every  word  in  the  language.  Thus  his  notation  gives  to 
a  in  bar,  the  same  sound  as  in  barren,  barrel,  bat ;  to  a  in 
father,  pass,  mass,  pant,  the  same  sound  as  in  fat,  passion, 
massacre,  pan,  fancy.  Such  a  gross  deviation  from  esta- 
blished English  usage  was  of  course  condemned  arid  rejected. 

In  his  pronunciation  of  ti  and  ci,  before  a  vowel,  as  in  par- 
tialitij,  omniscience,  Sheridan  is  more  correct  than  Walker,  as 
he  is  in  some  other  words ;  such,  for  example,  as  tench,  tench, 
book,  took,  and  others  of  the  same  classes. 

Sheridan  also  contributed  very  much  to  propagate  the 
change  of  tu  into  chu,  or  tshu  ;  as  in  natshur,  cultshur,  virt- 
shue.  This  innovation  was  vindicated  on  the  supposed  fact, 
that  the  letter  u  has  the  sound  of  yu ;  and  natyur,  cultyur, 
virlyue,  in  a  rapid  enunciation,  become  natshur,  &c.  And  to 
this  day,  this  error  respecting  the  sound  of  u  is  received  in 
England  as  truth.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  if  not,  it 
does  not  justify  the  practice ;  for  in  usage,  u  is  short  in  na- 
ture, culture. 

This  innovation,  however,  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  Sheridan  subjected  the  change  of  tu  to  no 
rules.  He  is  consistent  in  applying  this  change  equally  to  tu, 
whether  the  accent  follows  the  t  or  uot.  If  tu  is  to  be  changed 
to  tshu,  \nfuture,  and  perpetual,  it  ought  to  undergo  the  same 
change  in  futurity,  and  perpetuity ;  and  Sheridan,  in  pro- 
nouncing tutor,  tutelage,  tumuli,  as  if  written  tshootor,  tshoo- 
telage,  tshoomult,  is  certainly  consistent,  though  wrong  in 
fact.  In  other  words,  however,  Sheridan  is  inconsistent  with 
himself;  for  he  pronounces  multitshood,  rectitshood,  servit- 
sltond,  while  habitude,  beatitude,  certitude,  decrepitude,  grati- 
tude, &c.,  retain  the  proper  sound  of  t. 

Walker's  rule  for  changing  tu  to  chu,  only  when  the  accent 
precedes,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  evidently  made  by  him  to 
suit  his  own  practice.  It  has,  however,  the  good  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  chus,  and  removing  the  outrageous  anomalies  of 
tshootor,  tshoomult,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  words  which  Sheridan  has  marked  for 
a  pronunciation,  which  is  not  according  to  good  usage,  and 
which  the  later  orthoepists  have  corrected.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  asserted  that  his  notation  does  not  warrant  a 
Icnth  part  as  many  deviations  from  the  present  respectable 
usage  in  England,  as  Walker's. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
appeared  Walker's,  the  author  of  which  iutroduces  the  work  to 
the  public  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors. 

"  Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this 
subject,  is  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation.  But  this  gen- 
tleman, by  treating  his  subject  with  an  affected  obscurity,  and 
by  absurdly  endeavouring  to  alter  the  whole  orthography  of 
the  language,  has  unfortunately  lost  his  credit  with  the  public, 
for  the  part  of  his  labours  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
praise." 

"  After  him,  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improve- 
ment, by  his  Rhetorical  Dictionary  ;  but  he  has  rendered  his 
Dictionary  extremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great 
number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation  ;  those 
very  words  for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  naturally 
be  consulted."  [Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  same  objection  lies 
in  full  force  against  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones.] 

"  To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the 
words  into  syllables,  and  placed  figures  over  the  vowels,  as  Dr. 
Kenrick  had  done,  but  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  arc 
pronounced,  seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  to  leave  but  little  expectation  of  improvement. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  Dictionary  is  generally  superior 
to  every  thing  that  preceded  it,  and  his  method  of  conveying 
the  sound  of  words  by  spelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced, 
is  highly  rational  and  usefid.  But  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to 
stop.  The  numerous  instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety, 
inconsistency,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of 


the  language,  sulliciratly  show  how  imperfect  I  think  his 
Dictionary  is,  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left 
for  attempting  another,  that  might  better  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  guide  to  pronunciation." 

"  The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his 
Elements  of  Orthoepy,  has  shown  a  clearness  of  method,  and 
an  extent  of  observation,  which  deserve  the  highest  encomiums. 
But  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  mistaken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  pronunciation." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  appeared 
the  Dictionary  of  Stephen  Jones,  who  undertakes  to  correct  the 
errors  of  Sheridau  and  Walker.  This  author  objects  to 
Sheridan,  that  he  has  not  introduced  the  Italian  sound  of  a  [as 
in  father^  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  Walker  has  been  too 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  He  objects  that  Sheridan  has  not,  by 
any  peculiar  marks,  pointed  out  the  sound  of  oi  or  oij  as  in 
noise  and  cloy;  and  that  Walker  has  given  distinct  marks  of 
pronunciation  to  the  diphthong  ou,  which  are  terrific  to  the 
learner,  and  not  well  calculated  to  express  the  exact  sound. 
He  considers  it  as  no  trivial  error  in  Walker's  system,  that  he 
uses  the  long  e  in  place  of  the  short  y,  which  gives  to  asperity, 
for  example,  the  ludicrous  sound  of  uspereetee.  He  notices 
also  as  a  fault  in  Walker's  scheme,  that  he  makes  no  difference 
in  the  sound  of  oo  in  tool,  tooth,  and  in  look,  took. 

In  all  these  particulars,  except  that  of  oi  and  oy,  we  think 
every  man  who  understands  genuine  English  will  accord  with 
Jones. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Jones's  Dictionary, 
William  Perry  published  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  letters  by 
certain  arbitrary  marks.  In  this  work,  the  author  has  rejected 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones,  and 
given  the  language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken,  before  these 
authors  undertook  to  regulate  the  pronunciation.  This  author's 
manner  of  designating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  is  too  complex 
for  convenience,  but  his  pronunciation  is  nearer  to  the  actual 
usage  in  England  than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors  before 
mentioned.  His  orthography  also  is  more  correct,  according 
to  present  usage,  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

During  the  year  1828,  appeared  the  Dictionary  of  R.  S. 
Jameson,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intended  to  combine  the  merits  of 
the  most  popular  Dictionaries,  and  to  correct  the  false  pronun- 
ciation of  Walker,  whose  notation,  in  some  classes  of  words,  he 
entirely  rejects.  He  condemns,  as  a  slovenly  enunciation,  the 
sound  given  to  d,  which,  before  i  and  u,  Walker  directs,  in 
certain  words,  to  he  pronounced  like  _;'.  He  rejects  also  his 
notation  of  ch,  or  tsh,  in  congratulation,  jlatulent,  natural, 
and  all  similar  words.  He  rejects  also  the  affected  pronuncia- 
tion of  Sheridan  and  Walker,  in  such  words  as  guide  and  kind. 
Most  of  the  other  errors  of  Walker  he  copies,  as  he  does  his 
antiquated  orthography. 

The  English  orthoepists  have  analyzed,  and  in  general  have 
well  defined  or  described,  the  sounds  and  appropriate  uses  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Sheridan's  analysis,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  years  before  Walker's,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
correct ;  but  in  describing  the  sounds  of  what  may  be  called 
the  diphthongal  vowel  »',  we  think  he  has  erred,  in' making  it 
to  consist  of  the  broad  a  or  aw  and  e.  He  admits,  indeed,  thnt 
the  voice  does  not  rest  on  the  sound  aw,  but  he  contends  that 
the  mouth  is  opened  to  the  same  degree  of  aperture,  and  is  in 
the  same  position,  as  if  it  were  going  to  sound  aw;  but  before 
the  voice  can  get  a  passage  to  the  lips,  the  under  jaw  is  drawn 
up  to  the  position  for  sounding  e.  On  this  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Walker,  that  aw  and  e  are  precisely  the  component 
elements  of  the  diphthong  oi  and  oy.  If  the  am  is  pronounced, 
we  would  add,  then  i  and  oy  must  be  pronounced  exactly 
alike ;  and  if  aw  is  not  pronounced,  then  it  is  not  a  component 
part  of  the  diphthongal  vowel  i. 

Walker  contends  that  this  diphthong  z,  is  composed  of  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  father,  and  the  sound  of  e.  If 
so,  he  must  have  given  to  a  a  very  different  sound  from  thnt 
which  we  arc  accustomed  to  give  it.  But  this  is  a  mistake,; 
that  sound  of  a  is  no  more  heard  in  i,  than  the  sound  of  air. 
The  sound  of  i  in  ffjht,  mind,  time,  idle,  is  not  fawpglit, 
mawend,  tawem,  awedle;  nor  is  it  faeyjtt,  maend,  taem,  aedte. 
Let  any  man  utter  the  aw  or  the  Italian  a  before  the  e,  and  he 
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will  instantly  perceive  the  error,  and  reject  both  definitions,  as 
leading  to  a  false  pronunciation.  The  truth  is,  the  mouth,  in 
uttering  i,  is  not  opened  so  wide  as  in  uttering  aw  or  a ;  the 
initial  sound  is  not  that  of  aw  or  a ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any 
characters  we  possess,  to  express  the  true  sound  on  paper. 
The  initial  sound  is  not  formed  so  deep  in  the  throat  as  aw  or 
a;  the  position  of  the  organs  is  neatly,  yet  not  exactly  the 
same.  The  true  sound  can  be  learned  only  by  the  ear. 

Equally  inaccurate  is  the  definition  of  the  diphthongal  K,  or 
long  u ;  which  these  writers  alledge  to  consist  of  the  sounds  of 
e  and  oo  or  yu.  It  has  this  sound,  indeed,  in  certain  words, 
as  in  unite,  union,  and  others ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
proper  sound  of  this  character,  as  heard  in  cube,  abuse,  durable, 
human,  jury.  These  words  are  not  pronounced  keoob,  abeoose, 
deoorable,  heooman,  jeoory.  The  effort  to  introduce  this 
affected  pronunciation  is  of  most  mischievous  tendency.  The 
sound  of  e  is  not  heard  in  the  proper  enunciation  of  the 
English  a,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  not  be  so  stated  on 
paper,  nor  named  yu ;  as  the  error  naturally  leads  to  a  corrupt 
pronunciation.  Dr.  Kenrick  remarks,  that  we  might  as  well 
prefix  y  to  the  other  vowels,  as  to  u,  and  pronounce  them 
ya,  ye,  yi,  yo. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil ;  this  analysis  of  «  has  led 
orthoepists  to  give  to  our  first  or  long  u,  two  distinct  sounds, 
or  rather  to  make  a  diphthong  and  a  vowel  of  this  single 
letter.  Thus  they  make  it  a  diphthong  in  almost  all  situations, 
except  after  r,  where  they  make  it  a  vowel  equivalent  to  oo  or 
the  French  on.  They  represent  u  as  being  equivalent  to  eu>, 
that  is,  e  and  oo,  in  cube,  tube,  duty,  confusion,  endure,  pro- 
nounced kewbe,  teicbe,  dewty,  confewsion,  endewre  ;  but  in 
brute,  fruit,  rude,  intrude,  ruby,  they  make  »  equivalent  to 
00;  thus,  broote,froot,  roode,  introode,  rooby. 

We  know  not  where  this  affectation  originated;  it  first 
appeared  in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  bu,t  it  is  a  most  unfounded 
distinction,  and  a  most  mischievous  error.  No  such  distinction 
was  known  to  Dr.  Johnson;  he  gives  the  long  u  but  one 
sound,  as  in  confusion;  and  no  such  distinction  is  observed 
among  good  speakers  generally. 

The  source  of  the  error  in  this,  as  in  another  case  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  may  be  an  inattention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  articulations  affect  the  vowels  which  follow  them. 
To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  or  useful  to  examine 
the  anatomical  formation  of  articulate  sounds. 

"  An  articulate  sound,"  says  Lowth,  "  is  the  soun  1  of  the 
human  voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech.  A  vowel  is  a 
simple  articulate  sound." 

These  definitions  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  Ar- 
ticulation, in  human  speech,  is  the  jointing,  juncture,  or  closing 
of  the  organs,  which  precedes  and  follows  the  vowels  or  opeu 
sounds,  and  which  partially  or  totally  intercepts  the  voice.  A 
vowel  or  vocal  sound  is  formed  simply  by  opening  the  mouth. 
Thus  in  sounding  a  or  o,  the  mouth  is  opened  in  a  particular 
manner,  but  without  any  articulation  or  closing  of  the  organs. 
In  strictness,  therefore,  a  simple  vowel  is  not  an  articulate 
sound,  as  lowth  supposes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  irra- 
tional animals,  without  the  power  of  articulation,  do  utter 
vowel  sounds  with  great  distinctness. 

An  articulate  sound,  then,  is,  properly,  a  sound  preceded  or 
followed,  or  both,  by  an  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs. 
Thus  ba,  ah,  and  bad,  are  articulate  sounds ;  the  vowel  being 
begun  or  closed,  with  a  junction  of  the  lips,  interrupting  the 
voice,  in  ba  and  ab;  and  in  bad,  the  vocal  sound  being  preceded 
by  one  articulation  and  followed  by  another.  The  power  of 
articulation  constitutes  the  great  difference  between  men  and 
brutes;  the  latter  being  unable  to  articulate,  can  utter  only 
vocal  sounds.  The  imperfect  articulations  of  the  parrot  and 
some  other  animals,  form  no  exception  that  deserves  notice. 

We  give  the  name  articulation  to  the  act  of  joining  the 
organs,  and  to  the  character  or  letter  which  represents  the 
junction.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  con- 
sonant;  and  articulation  may  be  considered  the  preferable 
term,  as  it  expresses  the  fact  of  closing  the  organs. 

Human  speech,  then,  consists  of  vocal  sounds  separated  and 
modified  by  articulations  of  the  organs.  We  open  the  mouth 
in  a  particular  ma  oner,  to  ntter  a  vowel ;  we  then  close  the 
organs,  interrupt  that  sound,  and  open  the  organs  to  utter  a 
sccoud  vowel ;  and  continue  this  opening  and  closing,  to  the 
il 


end  of  the  word.     This  process  is  carried  on  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

Now  in  passing  from  an  articulation  or  close  position,  to  an 
open  position  for  uttering  a  vowel,  it  happens  often  that  a  very 
slight  sound  of  e  is  uttered  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
either  before  or  after  the  utterance  of  the  proper  vowel.  This 
s  remarkably  the  case  with  the  long  vowels  preceding  r,  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  that  letter,  that  bare,  mire,  more,  pan',//, 
apparent,  &c.,  cannot  well  be  pronounced  without  a  slight 
sound  of  «,  between  the  long  vowel  and  the  consonant.  Tims 
the  words  above  named  are  pronounced  nearly  baer,  tnier, 
moer,  paerent,  appaerent,  and  bare,  mire,  really  form  two 
lyllables,  though  they  are  considered  to  be  monosyllables. 

A  like  case,  though  less  obvious,  occurs  in  uttering  «, 
particularly  after  the  labial  and  palatal  articulations.  In 
[Kissing  from  the  articulations,  eb,  eg,  em,  ep,  or  pe,  to  the 
sound  of  u,  as  in  mule  and  pure,  we  are  apt,  insensibly,  to 
utter  a  slight  sound  of  e;  and  this  utterance,  which  proceeds 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  organs,  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  first  component  sound  of  the  diphthongal «.  The  same 
cause  has  given  rise  to  the  pronunciation  of  e  before  the  vowel 
'in  such  words  as  guide,  guard,  kind,  guise. 

The  genuine  sound  of  u  long,  detached  from  the  influence  of 
consonants,  is  the  same  in  all  the  words  above  specified ;  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  been  made  a  distinct  vowel  after  r,  as  in 
rude  [rood,]  is,  that  the  organs  are  open  before  the  sound 
commences ;  whereas,  when  it  follows  most  of  our  consonants, 
the  sound  is  commenced  immediately  after  an  articulation,  or 
close  position  of  the  organs,  as  in  mutable  and  infusion.  For 
this  reason,  u  has  more  distinctly  its  diphthongal  sound  after 
labials  and  palatals,  than  after  r;  but  this  accidental  circum- 
stance should  not  be  the  ground  of  radical  distinctions, 
equivalent  to  the  sounds  of  different  letters. 

There  is,  in  Walker's  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  an  error 
peculiar  to  himself.  This  is,  iu  making  a  distinction  between 
the  short  i  when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  when  it  is 
not;  as  in  ability.  In  this  case,  he  calls  the  first  i,  in  abil, 
short ;  but  the  second  he  calls  open,  and  equivalent  to  «  in 
equal.  (See  Principles  107,  544.)  He  also  makes  the  nnac- 
cented  y  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  precisely  like  the  first  sound 
of  e  in  me,  metfr.  Ability,  then,  written  according  to  his 
principles,  would  be  abileetee.  Never  was  a  grosser  mistake. 
The  sound  of  i  and  y  in  unaccented  syllables,  whether  followed 
by  an  articulation  or  not,  is  always  the  short  sound  of  e  long, 
that  is,  e  shortened ;  the  same  sound  iu  quality  or  kind,  but 
not  in  quantity.  To  prove  this  fact,  nothing  is  necessary  but 
an  attention  to  the  manner  iu  which  the  words  little  and  tin) 
nre  pronounced,  when  they  are  made  emphatical  by  utterance. 
They  are,  then,  prouounced  leetle,  teeny — and  this  we  hear 
every  day,  not  only  among  children,  but  often  among  adults. 
In  this  change  of  pronunciation,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a 
prolongation  of  the  sound  of  i,  which,  in  the  syllables,  lit,  tin, 
is  short,  in  leetle,  teeny,  is  long. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  Walker  has  uniformly  made 
a  different  notation  of  i  when  accented,  and  followed  by  a 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  and  when  it  stands  alone  in 
the  syllable  and  unaccented.  Thus  to  the  first  i  iu  ability  he 
assigns  a  different  sound  from  that  of  the  second;  and  in 
article,  he  gives  to  i  the  sound  of  e  long,  arteecle ;  but  in 
articular,  articulate,  he  gives  it  the  short  sound,  tile.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  mistake,  that  he  has  throughout  his 
Dictionary  assigned  to  i  and  y  unaccented,  and  to  y  unaccented 
terminating  words,  the  sound  of  e  long ;  an  error,  which,  it  is 
ascertained  by  actual  enumeration,  extends  to  more  than  eleven 
thousand  vowels  or  syllables ;  an  error,  which,  if  carried  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  principles,  would  subvert  all  the  rules  of 
English  versification.  Jones  and  Perry  have  corrected  this 
error  in  their  notations,  throughout  the  language 

If  it  should  be  said  that  Walker  did  not  intend  to  direct  y  in 
this  case,  to  be  pronounced  as  e  long,  but  that  his  notation  is 
intended  only  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  sound ;  it  may  be 
replied,  he  either  intended  the  sound  to  be  that  of  e  long, 
according  to  his  express  direction,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did, 
his  notation  is  not  according  to  any  good  practice,  and  by 
changing  a  short  vowel  into  a  long  one,  his  notation  would 
subvert  the  rules  of  metrical  composition.  If  he  did  not,  his 
notation  is  adapted  to  mislead  the  learner,  and  it  docs  mislead 
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learners,  wherever  his  book  is  strictly  followed.  In  truth,  this 
notation  is  generally  condemned,  and  universally  rejected  in 
practice.* 

In  the  notation  of  sounds,  there  is  a  mistake  and  incon- 
sistency in  all  the  orthocpists,  which  deserves  notice,  not  on 
account  of  its  practical  importance  so  much,  as  to  expose  an 
error  in  syllabication  or  the  division  of  words  into  syllables, 
wlu'ch  has  been  maintained  by  all  writers  iu  Great  Britain, 
from  time  immemorial.  The  rule  is,  that  "  a  single  consonant 
between  two  vowels  must  be  joined  to  the  latter  syllable." 
According  to  this  rule,  habit,  baron,  tenet,  are  to  be  divided 
thus,  fia-bit,  ba-ro-n,  te-net. 

This  rule  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  has  for  ages  retarded  and 
rendered  difficult  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by  children. 
How  is  it  possible  that  men  of  discernment  should  support  a 
rule,  that  in  thousands  of  words  makes  it  necessary  to  break  a 
syllable,  detaching  one  of  the  letters  essential  to  it,  and  giving 
it  a  place  in  the  next  ?  In  the  words  above  mentioned,  /tab, 
tar,  ten,  are  distinct  syllables,  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
violence.  In  many  words,  as  in  these,  this  syllable  is  the 
radix  of  the  word  ;  the  other  syllable  being  formative  or  ad- 
ventitious. But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  convenience  re- 
quires that  syllables  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  entire ;  and  iu 
all  cases,  the  division  of  syllables  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
such  as  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  just  pronunciation. 

As  iu  our  language  the  long  and  short  vowels  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  differences  of  character,  when  we  see  a  single 
consonant  between  vowels,  we  cannot  determine,  from  the 
preceding  vowel  character,  whether  the  sound  is  long  or  short. 
A  stranger  to  the  language  knows  not  whether  to  pronounce 
habit,  ha-bit  or  habit,  till  he  is  instructed  in  the  customary 
pronunciation.  It  was  probably  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
that  our  ancestors  wrote  two  consonants  instead  of  one  in  a 
great  number  of  words,  as  in  banner,  dinner.  In  this  respect, 
however,  there  is  no  unifonnity  in  English ;  as  we  have  gene- 
rally retained  the  orthography  of  the  languages  from  which 
we  have  received  the  words,  as  in  tutor,  rigor,  silent,  and  the 
like. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  although  we  often  see  the 
consonant  doubled,  as  in  banner,  yet  no  more  than  one  articu- 
lation in  these  cases  is  ever  used  in  speaking.  We  close  the 
organs  but  once  between  the  first  and  second  syllable,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  use  both  the  letters  n,  without  pronouncing  tun, 
then  intermitting  the  voice  entirely,  opening  the  organs  and 
closing  them  a  second  time.  Hence  in  all  cases,  when  the 
same  consonant  is  written  twice  between  vowels,  as  in  tanner, 
dinner,  better,  one  of  them  only  is  represented  by  an  articula- 
tion of  the  organs,  the  other  is  useless,  except  that  it  prevents 
any  mistake  as  to  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

In  the  notation  of  all  the  orthoepists,  there  is  inconsistency, 
at  least,  if  not  error.  If  they  intend  to  express  the  true  pro- 
nunciation by  using  the  precise  letters  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  all  err.  For  iustance,  they  write  bar" run  for  bai'on, 
when  one  articulation  only  is,  or  possibly  can  be,  used;  so  also 
ballance,  biggot,  biygamy,  mellon,  meltaphor,  tnellody.  This 
is  not  only  useless,  for  the  use  of  the  accent  after  the  con- 
sonant, as  ba/on,  bal'ance,  big'ot,  mel'on,  &c.,  completely 
answers  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pronunciation  ;  but  it 
is  contradictory  to  their  own  practice  in  a  vast  number  of 
eases.  Thus  they  write  one  consonant  only  iu  civil,  civic, 
rivet ;  and  Walker  writes  kollonade,  doubling  I,  but  kolony, 
kolonise,  with  a  single  1.  This  want  of  system  is  observable 
in  all  the  books  which  are  offered  to  the  public  as  standards 
of  orthoepy. 

A  still  greater  fault,  because  it  may  lead  to  innumerable 


*  From  the  fact,  which  Walker  relates  of  himself,  (Vim.  246,)  that  he 
made  a  distinction  between  the  sound  of  «  in  flee  and  in  meet  until  he 
had  consulted  good  speakers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Garrick,  who  could 
Imd  no  difference  in  the  sound,  it  mislit  be  inferred  that  his  ear  was  not 
very  accurate.  But  his  mistake  evidently  arose  from  not  attendin"  to 
the  cllect  of  the  articulation  in  the  latter  word,  which  stops  the  sound 
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practical  errors,  consists  in  the  notation  of  unaccented  syllables. 
In  this  particular,  there  is  error  and  discrepancy  in  the  schemes 
of  the  orthocpists,  which  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of 
carrying  them  into  effect.  The  final  y  unaccented,  Walker 
makes  to  be  e  long,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  while 
Sheridan,  Jones,  and  Perry,  make  it  equivalent  to  short  i,  or 
at  least,  give  it  a  short  sound,  according  to  universal  practice. 
Walker  pronounces  the  last  vowel  in  natural  and  national,  as 
a  short ;  Sheridan,  as  e  short,  natural ;  Jones,  as  u  short, 
naturul.  Sheridan's  notation  may  be  a  mistake,  for  he  gives 
to  al  in  national,  the  sound  of  ul.  In  the  adjective,  deliberate, 
Walker  and  Jones  give  a  in  the  last  syllable  its  proper  long 
sound ;  and  Sheridan,  the  sound  of  e  short,  deliberet.  Digni- 
tary is  pronounced  by  Sheridan  dignilery,  and  Walker  and 
Jones  give  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  at.  The  terminating 
syllable  nett  is  pronounced  by  Walker  and  Jones  nes,  by 
Sheridan  nis,  as  blessednes,  llessednis.  The  same  difference 
exists  iu  their  notation  of  less ;  Sheridan  pronouncing  it  lis,  as 
in  tlainehs,  and  Walker  and  Jones  giving  e  its  proper  sound. 
These  differences,  and  many  others,  run  through  their  works, 
and  appear  in  a  large  portion  of  all  the  words  in  the  lau- 
guage. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  all  these  gentlemen  pronounced 
these  words  alike,  or  so  nearly  alike  that  no  difference  would 
be  noticed  by  a  bystander.  The  mischief  of  these  notations  is, 
that  attempts  are  made  to  express  minute  distinctions  or  shades 
of  sounds,  so  to  speak,  which  cannot  be  represented  to  the  eye 
by  characters.  A  great  part  of  the  notations  must  necessarily 
be  inaccurate,  and  for  this  reason,  the  notation  of  the  vow  els 
in  unaccented  syllables  should  not  be  attempted.  From  a 
careful  attention  to  this  subject,  we  are  persuaded  that  all  such 
notations  are  useless,  and  many  of  them  mischievous,  as  they 
lead  to  a  wrong  pronunciation.  In  no  case  can  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  words  in  a  language  be  accurately  and  completely 
expressed  on  paper ;  it  can  be  caught  only  by  the  ear,  and  by 
practice.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  mark  the  pro- . 
uunciation  of  all  the  vowels  in  any  other  language ;  aud  in 
our  language  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

As  Walker's  pronunciation  has  been  represented  as  the 
standard,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  his  work, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  merits,  and  correct  any  erroneous 
impressions  which  have  been  received  from  such  representa- 
tions. 

1.  The  first  class  of  words  which  we  shall  mention  is  that 
in  which  a  has  what  is  called  its  Italian  sound,  as  we  pro- 
nounce it  in  father,  psalm,  calm.     From  a  hasty  enumeration 
of  words  of  this  class,  we  find  there  are  two  or  three  hundred 
in  number,  in  which  Walker  gives  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in 
fat,  bat,  fancy,  when,  in  fact,  the  most  respectable  usage  gives 
that  letter  its  Italian  sound.     This  error  Jones  aud  Perry  have 
corrrcctcd. 

2.  The  notation  of  the  sound  of  oo  by  Wralkcr,  is  wrong  in 
most  or  all  the  words  in  which  oo  are  followed  by  k,  and  iu 
some  others.      Notwithstanding   the  distinction  between  the 
long  and  short  sound  of  oo  is  clear,  and  well  established  in  a 
great  number  of  words,  yet  he  assigns  the  short  sound  to  eight 
words  only,  viz.  wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot,  tttood,  under- 
stood,m&willistood.    (T'riu.  807.)    It  seems  inconceivable  that 
a  man,  bred  or  resident  in  London,  should  assign  to  oo  in  book, 
cook,  took,  and  other  like  words,  the  same  sound  as  in  cool, 
boom,  boot,  food,      Jones  and  Perry  have  corrected  this  nota- 
tion, and  given  the  pronunciation  according  to  good  usage. 

3.  To  the  letters  ch  in   bench,  bunch,  clinch,  drench,  inch, 
tench,  wrench,  and  many  other  words,  Walker  gives  the  French 
sound,  that  is,  the  sound  of  sh,  instead  of  ch,  as  tenth,  insh, 
&c.     It  would  seem  by  this  and  other  examples  of  wrong  no- 
tation, that  the  author  had  been   accustomed  to  some  local 
peculiarities,  either  in  London,  where  all  kinds  of  llialects  are 
heard,  or  in  some  oth<  r  place.     In  this  instance,  he  gives  to 
these  words  a  pronunciation  different   from  that  of  other  or- 
thoepists. 

4.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Walker's  notation  of 
the  sound  of  i  and  y  short,  in  unaccented  syllables,  which  he 
directs  to  be  pronounced  like  e  long,  in  me,  mete,  is  contrary 
to  all  good   usage,  and  is  rejected  by  every  other  orthocpist, 
except  Jameson.     Walker  admits  i  to  be  short,  when  followed 
by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable.     Thus  the  first  «  in  ability 
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is  short,  but  the  second  i  and  the  y  are  long  e,  abileelee.  Now 
observe  the  consequence.  In  the  plural,  abilities,  according  to 
his  rule,  must  be  pronounced  abileeteez ;  but  the  word  is  never 
thus  pronounced  ;  universally  it  is  pronounced  abilitiz ;  the 
last  vowel  sound  is,  in  practice,  immediately  followed  by  a 
consonant,  and  by  his  own  rule,  must  be  short.  Then  the 
result  is,  y  in  amRty  is  long  e,  but  ie  in  the  plural,  is  short  i. 
And  for  this  change  of  sound,  no  provision  is  made  in  Walker's 
scheme,  nor  in  any  other  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

5.  In  the  analysis  of  the  sounds   of  our  letters,  Walker 
alledges  the  diphthong  ou,  ow,  to  consist  of  the  broad  a,  or  aw, 
and  the  Italian  sound  of  «.     According  to  his  scheme,  about, 
abound,  round,  now,  vow,  are  to  be  pronounced  alaicut,  aba- 
wund,  rawund,  nawu,  vawu.     But  who  ever  heard  this  pro- 
nunciation ?     The  fact  is  not  so ;  the  broad  sound  of  a  is  not 
the  initial  sound  of  this  diphthong ;  it  is  not  commenced  as 
deep  in  the  throat,  or  with  the  same  aperture  as  aw ;  it  is  a 
sound  that  can  be  learned  only  by  the  ear. 

6.  In  noting  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  and  those 
which  have  the  secondary  accent,  there  are  mistakes  without 
number,  in  all  the  schemes  which  we  have  seen,  and  one  con- 
tinued series  of  differences  between  the  orthoepists.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen. 


Sheridan. 
Deliverense, 
Dignytery, 
Anser, 

Assembledzh, 
Averaje, 
Barrin, 
Penal, 
Pennens, 
Pennytenshel, 
Penny  tensherry, 
Persuuidzh, 
Proksymet, 
Proflyget, 
Pennetrent, 
Akkuzaturry, 
Akkrymunuy, 
Allymunny, 
Seremunny, 


Walker. 
Deliverause, 
Dignetare, 
Ansur, 
Asseinbladje, 
Averaje, 
Barren, 
Penal, 
Pennanse, 
Pennetenshnl, 
Pennetensharc, 
Persunidje, 
Proksemat, 
Proflegat, 
Pennetrant, 
Akkuzatore, 
Akkremone, 
Allemunne, 
Seremone, 


Jones. 
Deliveranse. 
Dignytary. 
Ansur. 

Assembladzhe. 
Averedzh. 
Barren. 
Penul. 
Pennunse. 
Peunytenshul. 
Pennytenshary. 
Pcrsuncdje. 
Proksymet. 
Proflyget. 
Pennetrant. 
Akkuzatury. 
Akkrymunny. 
Allymunny. 
Serymony. 


We  take  no  notice  of  the  different  letters  by  which  these 
writers  express  the  same  sound,  one  using  e  where  another 
uses  y,  but  of  the  different  sounds  which  they  give  to  the 
vowels  in  the  second,  third,  or  last  syllable.  Now,  we  appeal 
to  any  person  who  has  a  tolerably  correct  ear,  whether  it  is 
the  sound  of  a  that  is  uttered  by  good  speakers,  or  any 
speakers,  in  deliverance  and  dignitary  ?  Is  it  the  sound  of  a 
that  we  hear  in  the  List  syllable  of  penance,  penetrant,  and 
assemblage  ?  Do  we  hear  in  the  last  syllable  of  profligate, 
the  short  a,  as  mfat  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  a  public  speaker, 
who  should  utter  the  sound  of  a  so  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  any  polite  audience,  would  expose  himself  to 
ridicule.  The  sound  of  the  last  vowel  approaches  to  that  of  e 
or  u,  and  the  notation  of  Sheridan  is  nearest  the  truth.  But 
any  notation  is  worse  than  useless ;  for  without  it,  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  customary  pronunciation. 

To  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  expressing  the  unac- 
cented vowels,  in  all  cases,  with  precision,  let  the  reader  ob- 
serve Walker's  notation  of  a  in  the  word  moderate,  and  its 
derivatives.  In  the  adjective  and  verb,  the  a  is  long,  as  in 
Me  ;  in  moderately  and  moderateness  it  is  short,  as  in  fat. 
This  is  certainly  incorrect  notation ;  no  good  speaker  ever 
pronounces  these  words  moderatly,  moderatness.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  a  in  the  verb  to  moderate,  is  more  distinctly  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  in  the  adjective,  in  which  it  has  rather  the 
sound  of  e,  short,  moderet ;  at  least  the  sound  is  more  nearly 
that  of  e  than  of  a.  And  this  distinction  of  sound,  between 
letters  in  the  same  word,  when  an  adjective,  and  when  a  verb, 
occurs  in  a  multitude  of  cases  ;  a  distinction  for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  any  system  of  orthoepy  that  we  have  seen, 
and  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ear 
tilonc. 

There  is  another  class  of  vowel  sounds  that  comprises  too 
ilii 


many  inaccuracies  to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  class  in 
which  the  first  syllable  has  an  unaccented  e,  as  in  debate.  I  u 
all  words  of  this  kind,  Walker  directs  the  letter  e  to  have  its 
long  sound,  as  in  me,  mete.  Then,  become,  bedeck,  beyin, 
debate,  debar,  declare,  elect,  legitimate,  mechanic,  medicinal, 
memorial,  necessity,  peculiar,  petition,  rebuke,  recant,  relate, 
secure,  select,  velocity,  &c.,  are  to  be  pronounced  beecome, 
beedeck,  beegin,  deebate,  deebar,  deeclare,  eelect,  leegitimate, 
meechanic,  meedicinal,  meemorial,  neecessity,  peeculiar,  peeti- 
tion,  reebuke,  reecant,  reelate,  seecure,  seeled,  veelocity,  &c. 

According  to  this  notation,  the  first  vowel  e  in  evil,  even, 
and  in  event,  is  to  have  the  same  sound,  being  all  marked  with 
the  same  figure.  Now,  let  us  ask,  where  a  speaker  can  be 
found  who  pronounces  these  words  in  this  manner?  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  pronunciation  ?  This  notation  is  errone- 
ous and  mischievous,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  regular 
accent,  which  carries  the  stress  of  voice  forward  to  the  next 
syllable,  and  must,  necessarily,  leave  the  first  vowel  with  (he 
feeble  sound  of  short  i  or  y.  This  short  sound  is  that  which 
we  always  hear  in  such  words. 

The  like  error  occurs  in  Walker's  notation  of  i  in  direct, 
diminish,  and  many  other  words.  Walker  himself,  under 
despatch,  calls  the  sound  of  e  the  short  i;  but  under  rule  107, 
says  this  sound  of  t  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  short,  as  it 
is  not  closed  by  a  consonant,  yet  it  has  half  its  diphthongal 
sound,  the  sound  of  e  !  !  This  reason  that  i  or  e  is  not  short, 
because  the  sound  is  not  closed  by  a  consonant,  is  entirely 
groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the  universal  pronunciation  of 
thousands  of  English  words.  To  direct  such  words  to  be  pro- 
nounced deerect,  deeminish,  is  inexcusable.  This  error  cor- 
responds with  that  specified  under  No.  4.  supra. 

Thus,  there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  consistency  among 
the  orthoepists,  in  the  notation  of  the  unaccented  vowels ;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  there  should  be,  for  many  of  the  sounds 
are  so  slight,  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  ear  to  recognize  the  distinctions,  and  absolutely 
impossible  to  express  them  on  paper.  In  truth,  as  Dr.  Ash 
remark.s,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  the  sounds 
of  the  w^e  vowels,  in  unaccented,  short,  and  insignificant  sylla- 
bles, are^nearly  coincident ;  and  it  must  be  a  nice  ear  that  can 
distinguish  the  difference  of  sound  in  the  concluding  syllable  o{ 
altar,  alter,  manor,  murmur,  satyr.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  notation  of  such  vowels  at  all  savours  of  hypercritical  fastidi- 
ousness, and  by  aiming  at  too  much  nicety  and  exactness,  tends 
only  to  generate  doubts  and  multiply  differences  of  opinion. 
If  the  accent  is  laid  on  the  proper  syllable,  and  the  vowel  o{ 
that  syllable  correctly  pronounced,  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word  mil  follow  of  course ;  at  least  the  pronunciation  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  wrong,  and  no  mistake  will  occur, 
which  shall  be  an  object  of  notice. 

Nor  can  we  approve  the  practice  of  writing  all  words  in  dif- 
ferent characters,  to  express  their  pronunciation,  as  if  theii 
proper  letters  were  so  many  hieroglyphics,  requiring  interpre- 
tation. A  great  part  of  English  words  have  an  orthography 
sufficiently  regular,  and  so  well  adapted  to  express  the  true 
pronunciation,  that  a  few  geueral  rules  only  are  wanted  as  a 
guide  to  the  learner. 

7.  Another  error  of  notation,  in  most  of  our  English  Dic- 
tionaries, is  that  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  circle, 
circumstance,  and  many  other  words,  the  first  syllable  of  whit-h 
Sheridan  first,  and  afterwards  WTalker  and  Jones,  directed  to 
be  pronounced  ser.     Perry's  notation  makes  the  syllable  sur, 
according  to  all  the  usage  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

8.  Another  objection  to  the  books  offered  as  standards  of 
pronunciation,  particularly  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  is  that  the  rules  are  inconsistent,  or  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  Armature,  aperture,  breviature,  feature,  &c., 
Walker  pronounces  armatshitre,  apertshure,  brcsiatshure,  ocer- 
tshure;  but  forfeiture  is  forfeetyure,  and  judicature,  liga- 
ture, literature,  miniature,  nunciature,  portraiture,  prefecture, 
quadrature,  signature,  are  pronounced  as  here  written.  Cau 
any  reason  be  possibly  assigned  for  such  inconsistency  ? 

9.  Obedience  and  its  family  of  words,  Walker  pronounces 
obeji'ence,  obejeent,  obejeenthj ;  but  disobedience,  disobedient, 
as  here  written.     Expedient  is  either  as  here  written,  or  expe- 
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ji-i-at ;    but  expedience  without    the    alternative.      Why  this 
inconsistency  ? 

10.  Obdurate,   obduracy,   are   marked   to   be   pronounced 
obdurate  or  objuraie,  obduracy  or  objuracy ;  but  objurately, 
objurateness,   without  an   alternative.      In  these  last  words 
occurs  another  error,  the  a  in  the  third  syllable  is  made  short, 
as  if  pronounced  rat ;  a  deviation  from  all  good  usage. 

This  notation  of  obdurate  is  inconsistent  also  with  that  of 
indurate,  and  with  that  of  obdure;  an  inconsistency  which 
appears  to  have  no  plausible  pretext. 

The  conversion  of  d  into  j  before  i  is  rejected,  we  believe,  in 
all  words,  by  Jones,  Perry,  and  Jameson,  and  before  u  is 
rejected  by  Perry  and  Jameson,  and  in  many  words  by  Jones. 
It  is  a  departure  from  orthography  wholly  inexcusable. 

11.  Walker  (Principles,  No.  92,)  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
when  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals  hard  y  or  c,  [he  should 
h;ive  said  palatals,]  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  softened  by 
the  intervention  of  a  sound  like  e,  so  that  card,  cart,  guard, 
regard,  are  pronounced  like  kearil,  heart,  gheard,  reyheard. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  vocabulary  or  dictionary,  the 
author  has  departed  from  his  rule,  for  in  not  one  of  the  fore- 
going words,  except  guard,  nor  in  a  multitude  of  other  words 
which  fall  within  the  ride,  has  he  directed  this  sound  of  e 
before  the  following  vowel.     Had  he  conformed  to  his  own 
rule,  he  must  have  perverted  the  pronunciation  of  car,  car- 
bimcle,  care,  carcass,  cardinal,  cargo,  garden,  garter,'  discard, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  words,  too  long  to  be  here  enumerated. 
The  English  orthoepists  now  confine  this  prepositive  sound  of 
«  to  guard,  guarantee,  guardian,  guile,  kind,  and  a  few  others. 
The  probable  origin  of  this  fault  hits  been  already  assigned,  in 
treating  of  the  letter  u.     It  is  an  affected  pronunciation,  which 
Nares  calls  "  a  monster,  peculiar  to  the  stage."     Indeed,  this 
slender  sound  of  e  before  another  vowel,  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  manly  enunciation  which   is   peculiarly  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  language.     Perry  and  Jameson  have  re- 
jected it. 

12.  In  the  first  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  the  author, 
under  the  word  tripod,  observes,  that  "  all  words  of  two  sy%a- 
bles,  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  having  one  consonant 
between  two  vowels,  ought  to  have  the  vowel  iu  the  first 
syllable  long."     But  this  was   too  .rash,  for  such  words  as 
cem'ent,  desert,  preface,  pres'ent,  profit,  reb'el,  trop'ic,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  stand,  in  the  author's  book,  in  direct 
opposition   to   his   own  rule.     In  a  subsequent  edition,   the 
author,  or  some  other  person,   has  qualified  the  rule  by  an 
exception  in  favour  of  settled  usage.     This  exception  destroys 
the  value  of  the  rule ;  aud  indeed  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no 
rule  applicable  to  words  of  this  class.     The  pronunciation  of 
the  first  vowel  can  be  known  only  by  the  usage. 

13.  Possess  is,  by  orthoepists,  pronounced  pozzess;  but  why 
not,  then,  pronounce  assess,  assist,  assassin,  cottsession,  obses- 
sion, with  the  sound  of  if     Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned 
for  making  possess  an  exception  to  the  pronunciation  of  this 
class  of  words  ?     This  utterance  of  sounds  through  the  nose  is 
always  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  should   be  restricted  to 
words  in  which  usage  is  established.     Good  taste  should  rather 
induce  a  limitation,  than  an  extension  of  this  practice.     This 
remark  applies  also  to  some  words  beginning  with  dis,  in  which 
Walker  goes  beyond  other  orthoepists  in  giving  to  s  this  nasal 
sound. 

14.  Walker  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  u  has  the  sound  of  e 
and  oo  or  yu.     This  is  true  iu  many  words,  as  in  union,  unite, 
unanimity,  £c.     Hence,  according  to  his  principle,  u  in  these 
words  is  to  be  pronounced  yunion,  yunite,  without  the  letter  y 
prefixed.     Yet    he    writes    these    aud   similar   words  with  y, 
ytmion,  which,  upon  his  principles,  would  prefix  yu  to  the 
sound  of  yu,  aud  the  pronunciation  would  be  yuyunite,   or 
eooyunite.     But  his  notation  of  this  sound  of  u  is  not  uniform ; 
for  he  writes  disunion  and  disunite  without  y,  though  it  must 
be  as  proper  in  the  compound  as  in  the  simple  word.     The 
same  inconsistency  occurs  between  use,  written,  yuse,  yiize, 
and  disuse,  disuze. 

15.  There  is  a  fault  in  Walker's  notation  of  o,  when  it  has 
the  sound  of  oo,  the  French  on.     In  the  Key,  he  marks  o, 
when  it  has  this  sound,  with  the  figure  2,  and  gives  move  as  an 
example.     Then  according  to    his   Key,   o  alone   when  thus 
marked,  sounds  as  oo.     But  in  the  Vocabulary,  he  thus  marks 


both  vowels  in  book,  look,  boot,  and  all  similar  words.  Then 
according  to  liis  notation,  each  of  the  vowels  has  the  sound  of 
oo,  aud  book,  look,  are  to  be  pronounced  boo-ouk,  loo-ook. 
He  certainly  did  not  intend  this;  but  such  is  precisely  his 
direction,  or  the  result  of  his  notation;  aud  a  foreigner, 
without  counter-direction,  must  be  led  into  this  pronunciation. 
The  same  fault  occurs  in  his  notation  of  ee,  as  in  meet  and 
seek. 

16.  Volume,  Walker  and  Jones  pronounce  v olyume ;  -  why 
not  then  change  column  into  cot  yum?     Will  it  be  said  that  iu 
volume  the  u  is  long  ?     This  is  not  the  fact ;  at  least,  we  never 
heard  it  thus  pronounced;  it  is  always  short  in  common  usage, 
and  so  marked  by  Perry. 

17.  Ink,    uncle,    concord,    concourse,    concubine,  are   pro- 
nounced by  Walker,  ingk,  ungkl,  kongkord,  kongkorse,  kong- 
kubine ;    and    these    odious    vulgarisms    are    offered    for    our 
adoption.     There   can   be  no   apology  for  such  attempts  to 
corrupt  our  language. 

18.  The   words  bravery,  fnery,  knavery,   nicety,   scenery, 
slavery,  are  by  Walker,  and  the  other  orthoepists,  prououuced 
in  three  syllables,  and  imagery  in  four;   the  final  e  of  the 
primitive  word  being  detached  from  it,  and  uttered  with  r,  as 
a  distinct  syllable.     Why  savagery  has  escaped  the  same  fate, 
we  do  not  know.     It  is  obvious  that  in  negligent  practice, 
these  words  have  often  been  thus  pronounced.     But  the  most 
correct  pronunciation  retains  the  original  word  entire  in  the 
derivative,  the  slight  sound  of  e  before  r,  no  more  constituting 
a  syllabic,  than  it  does  in  more  and  mire.     Take  the  following 
examples. 


Of  marble  stone  was  cut 
An  altar  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery.  Spenser. 

When  in  those  oratories  might  you  see 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

Your  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery.  U. 

What  can  tliy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean?  Prior. 

Pronounced  in  four  syllables,  imagery,  in  these  line',  makes 
a  syllable  too  much,  aud  injures  the  measure,  and  in  the  last 
example  utterly  destroys  it. 

19.  Formerly,  the  words  puissance,  puissant,  had  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable;  although  the  poets  seem,  iu  some 
instances,  to  have  blended  the  four  first  letters  into  one  sylla- 
ble. But  the  modern  change  of  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable 
is  not  in  accordance  with  English  analogies,  and  it  impairs  the 
measure  of  many  lines  of  poeiry,  in  which  these  words  occur. 
In  the  adverb  puissantly,  it  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

The  foregoing  observations  extend  to  whole  classes  of  words, 
in  which  the  genuine  pronunciation  has  been  changed,  unsettled, 
aud  perverted.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited 
nature  of  this  Introduction,  to  enter  into  an  examination  ol 
every  particular  word  of  disputable  pronunciation.  It  seems 
to  be  inexpedient  and  useless  to  bestow,  as  Walker  has  done, 
half  a  page  or  a  page,  on  a  single  word,  in  attempting  to  settle 
some  trifling  point,  or,  iu  many  cases,  to  settle  a  point  that 
has  never  been  disputed. 

In  proportion  as  the  importance  of  settled  usages  and  ol 
preserving  inviolate  the  proper  sounds  of  letters,  as  the  true 
and  only  safe  landmarks  of  pronunciation,  shall  be  appreciated 
by  an  enlightened  people,  just  in  that  proportion  will  all  at- 
tempts of  affected  speakers  to  innovate  upon  such  established 
usages  be  reprobated  and  resisted. 

The  intentions  of  the  men  who  have  undertaken  to  give  a 
standard  of  pronunciation,  have,  unquestionably,  been  upright 
and  sincere;  but  facts  have  proved  that  instead  of-yoorf,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  harm  ;  for  instead  of  reducing  the 
pronunciation  of  words  to  uniformity,  they  have,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  unsettled  it,  and  multiplied  differences. 

Some  of  the  differences  of  notation  iu  the  several  books  may 
be  rather  apparent  than  real ;  but  w  ith  all  due  allowance  for 
this  imperfection  of  the  schemes,  wr  are  persuaded  that  there 
are  ten  differences  among  these  orthoepists,  where  there  is  one 
iu  the  actual  pronunciation  of  respectable  people  in  England  ; 
and  iu  most  of  them  the  notation,  if  strictly  followed,  will  lead 
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to  ten  differences  of  pronunciation,  where  one  only  now  exists 
iu  actual  practice. 

This  effect  of  multiplying  doubts  and  diversities  has  resulted 
from  very  obvious  causes. 

1.  The  limited  acquaintance  of  orthoepists  with  the  general 
usage,  anil  their  taking  the  pronunciation  of  London,  or  some 
dialect  or  local  practice  in  that  city,  for  the  best  usage.     The 
propagation  of  such  a  dialectical  or  peculiar  practice  would  of 
course  disturb  the  uniformity  of  any  other  practice  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

2.  The  difficulty  or  rather  impracticability  of  representing 
sounds,  and  nice  distinctions  of  sound,  on  paper ;  especially  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

3.  The  partiality  of  authors  for  the  practice  of  particular 
speakers,  either  stage  players  or  others,  which  would  lead  them 
to  denominate  that  the  best  practice  which  had  been  adopted 
by  their  favourites. 

4.  A  spirit  of  fastidious  hypcrcriticism,  which  has  led  writers 
to  make  minute  distinctions,  that  are  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
which  tend  only  to  perplex  the  inquirer,  and  generate  uncer- 
tainty or  diversity,  where  no  essential  difference  had  previously 
existed  in  practice.     This  spirit  is  continually  producing  new 
books  and  new  schemes  of  orthoepy,  and  every  additional  book 
serves  only  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  uniting  opinions  and 
establishing  uniformity. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  probably  the  most  favourable 
that  can  be  presented.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  this ;  these 
men  have  taken  for  the  standard,  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  best  usage,  which,  iu  many  cases,  is  a  local  usage  or 
some  favourite  peculiarity  of  particular  speakers,  at  least  if 
they  have  had  any  authority  at  all ;  or  they  have  given  the 
pronunciation  which  happened  to  please  their  fancy,  though 
not  authorized  by  usage.  In  this  manner  they  have  attempted 
to  bend  the  common  usage  to  their  particular  fancies. 

It  has  been  in  this  manner,  by  presenting  to  the  public 
local  m  particular  practice,  or  mere  innovation,  for  a  standard, 
instead  of  general  or  national  usage,  that  the  authors  above 
mentioned  have  unsettled  the  pronunciation  of  many  words, 
and  multiplied  diversities  of  practice.  These  attempts  to  ob- 
trude local  vsage  on  the  public,  and  beiul  to  it  the  general  or 
national  usage,  are  the  boldest  assumptions  of  authority  in  lan- 
guage that  the  history  of  literature  has  ever  exhibited. 

The  English  language,  when  pronounced  according  to  the 
genuine  composition  of  its  words,  is  a  nervous,  masculine  lan- 
guage, well  adapted  to  popidar  eloquence  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this 
manly  character  of  the  language  and  the  freedom  of  the  British 
constitution.  They  may,  perhaps,  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
mutually,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  each  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  is,  by 
no  means,  incapable  of  poetical  sweetness  and  melody.  The- 
attempts  to  reline  upon  the  pronunciation,  within  the  last  ball 
century,  have,  in  our  opinion,  added  nothing  to  its  smoothness 
and  sweetness,  but  have  very  much  impaired  its  strength  of 
expression  as  well  as  its  regularity.  The  attempts  to  banish 
the  Italian  sound  of  a,  mid  to  introduce  the  sound  of  e  before  /' 
and  »,  as  in  kind,  guard,  duty,  &c.,  ought  to  be  resisted,  as 
injurious  to  the  manly  character  of  the  genuine  English  pro- 
nunciation. 

Iu  order  to  produce  and  preserve  a  tolerable  degree  of  uni- 
formity and  the  genuine  purity  of  our  language,  two  things 
appear  to  be  indispensable,  viz. 

1.  To  reject  the  practice  of  noting  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
in  the  unaccented  syllables.  Let  any  man,  iu  genteel  society 
or  in  public,  pronounce  the  distinct  sound  of  a  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  important,  or  the  distinct  sound  of  e  in  the  terminations 
less  and  ness,  as  in  hopeless,  happiness,  and  he  would  pass  for 
a  most  inelegant  speaker.  Indeed,  so  different  is  the  slight 
«ound  of  a  great  part  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  in  elegant  pro- 
nunciation, from  that  which  is  directed  in  books  of  orthoepy, 
that  no  man  can  possibly  acquire  the  nicer  distinction  of 
sounds  by  means  of  books;  distinctions  which  no  characters 
vet  invented  can  express.  Elegant  pronunciation  can  be 
learned  only  by  the  ear.  The  French  and  Italians,  whose 
languages  are  so  popular  in  Europe,  have  never  attempted  to 
teach  the  sounds  of  their  letters  by  a  system  of  notation,  em- 
bracing the  finer  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
xliv 


2.  To  preserve  purity  and  uniformity  in  pronunciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  banish  from  use  all  books  which  change  the  or- 
thography of  words,  to  adapt  the  pronunciation  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  The  scheme  now  pursued  is  the  most  mischievous 
project  for  corrupting  the  language  that  human  ingenuity  ever 
devised.  By  removing  the  landmarks  of  language,  all  the 
fences  which  can  secure  the  purity  and  regularity  of  the  lan- 
guage from  unlicensed  depredations  without  end  are  de- 
molished, the  chief  use  and  value  of  alphabetical  writing 
are  destroyed,  and  every  thing  is  given  to  chance  and  to 
caprice. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Irregular  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  English  language,  and 
unsettled  or  corrupt  as  is  the  pronunciation,  there  is  nothing 
either  in  English  or  in  any  other  language  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  which  exhibits  so  strikingly  the  low  state  of 
philology,  as  the  etymological  deductions  of  words,  or  the 
history  of  their  origin,  affinities,  and  primary  signification.  To 
enable  the  young  inquirer  to  estimate  the  erudition,  correct- 
ness, or  negligence  of  writers  on  thie  subject,  and  to  awaken 
more  attention  to  this  branch  of  learning,  we  will  state  briefly 
the  results  of  our  researches,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  form  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  treatises 
on  this  subject. 

The  first  example  of  etymology  which  we  shall  mention  is 
that  of  Joscphus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  who  informs  his 
readers,  that  the  first  man  "  was  called  Adam,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  one  that  is  red,  because  he  was  formed 
out  of  red  earth  compounded  together;  for  of  that  kind  is 
virgin  and  true  earth."  Here  is  a  mistake  proceeding  from  a 
mere  resemblance  of  words ;  it  being  certain  that  Adam  no 
more  signifies  red  earth,  than  it  does  red  cedar.  This  mistake 
is  connected  with  another,  that  Adam  was  the  proper  name  of 
the  first  man,  an  individual ;  whereas  the  word  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  human  species,  and  like  man  in  English,  signifies 
form,  shape,  image,  expressing  distinctively  the  characteristic 
eminence  or  distinction  of  form  of  the  human  race.  This  fact 
explains  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  species.  "  And  God  said,  Let  ns  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c. ;  Gen.  i.  26.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  words  used  in  relation  to  the  species,  the  image,  the 
likeness  of  God,  have  reference,  not  only  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  hut  also  to  their  external  form;  and  so  the 
apostle  interprets  the  words,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Not  that  God  has 
any  bodily  shape  of  which  man  can  be  the  image,  but  that  man 
has  a  superior  or  super-excellent  form,  corresponding  to  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
animals.  Now  the  mistake  of  Josephus  has  infected  the 
Christian  world  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  the  mistake, 
with  erroneous  inferences  from  it,  enters  into  the  most  recently 
published  systems  of  theology. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  language,  is  Varro,  who  has  left  a 
treatise  De  Lingua  Latino,.  On  this  author's  learning,  Cicero, 
Quinctilian,  and  Augustine  have  bestowed  the  most  unbounded 
praises.  lie  is  pronounced  to  have  been  vir  rgregiiu;  erudi- 
tisshnus  Somanorum ;  peritissimus  linguro  Latinse  et  oinnis 
antiquitatis,  sine  ulla  dubilatione,  doctissimus.*  lie  was, 
doubtless,  a  man  of  uncommon  erudition  for  the  age  iu  which 
he  lived ;  and  his  etymological  treatise  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  persons  who  have  knowledge  enough  of  this 
subject  to  separate  the  certain  or  probable  from  the  improbable 
and  conjectural.  But  it  is  certain  from  what  remains  of  his 
treatise,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words  did  Hot 
extend  beyond  the  most  obvious  facts  and  principles.  Thus  he 
deduces  i.iilium  from  iaeo ;  exitvs  from  exeo  ;  vieforia  from 
vinco.  All  this  is  well ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  him 
correct  in  deducing  vellus,  fleece,  from  vellm,  to  pluck,  as, 
doubtless,  fleeces  were  plucked  from  sheep  before  the  use  of 
shears.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  him  when  he  informs 


*  Of  the  full  value  of  these  encomiums  we  can  hardly  judge,  as 
most  of  Varro's  writings  IUITC  perished,  and  some  of  those  which 
survive  appear  in  a  mutilated  form.  But  the  greater  his  erudition,  tlie 
m^re  striking  will  appear  his  ignorance  of  this  subject. 
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us  that  imber  was  originally  written  himber  •  that  hircus  was 
written  by  the  Sabines  firms,  and  ktfdus,fedas. 

Very  different  must  be  our  opinion  of  the  following  etymo- 
logies. 

Pater,  snys  Varro,  is  from  pate/ado;  ager  culius  is  so 
called  because  in  it  seeds  coalesce  or  unite  with  the  earth; 
referring  ager,  perhaps,  to  the  root  of  agger,  or  the  Greek 
Kyueai.  Campus,  he  says,  was  so  named  because  fruits  were 
first  gathered  from  the  open  field,  deducing  the  word  from 
capio.  Next  to  this,  were  the  hills,  collet,  so  named  colendo, 
from  coin,  because  these  were  cultivated  next  to  the  open  plain. 
That  land  or  field  which  appeared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
cattle  and  money,  was  called  fundus,  or  it  was  so  called  because 
it  pours  forth  [fundat]  annual  crops.  He  deduces  cogitare 
from  coyendo;  concilium  from  cogitations ;  cum  from  burning 
cor,  the  heart ;  volo  from  voluntas,  and  a  votatu,  a  flying, 
because  the  mind  flies  instantly  whither  it  will.  How  low 
must  have  been  the  state  of  philology,  when  such  improbable 
conjectures  as  these  could  attract  the  encomiums  before  men- 
tioned, from  Cicero  and  Quinctilian ! 

The  reader  will  find  many  things  in  Isidore  and  Priscian 
worthy  of  his  attention,  though  much  of  what  their  works 
contain  is  now  so  familiar  to  scholars  of  moderate  attainments 
as  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour  of  perusal.  But  he  who  learns 
that  Isidore  makes  oratio,  a  compound  of  oris  ratio;  nomen,  a 
contraction  of  notamen;  and  that  he  derives  veroum  from 
verterato  aere,  will  hardly  think  it  worth  his  labour  t">  pursue 
his  researches  into  that  author's  works.  Nor  will  he  be  dis- 
posed to  relish  Priscian's  deduction  of  litera  from  legilitera, 
because  a  letter  affords  the  means  of  reading,  or  from  lituro,  to 
obliterate,  because  the  ancients  used  to  write  on  wax  tables, 
and  afterwards  to  obliterate  what  they  had  written. 

Vossius  wrote  a  folio  on  the  etymology  of  Latin  words  ;  but 
from  repeated  examinations  of  his  book,  we  are  persuaded  that 
most  of  his  deductions  are  far-fetched,  conjectural,  and  fanciful; 
many  of  them  are  certainly  erroneous. 

Menage  and  Miushew  we  have  not  consulted ;  chiefly  because 
from  such  extracts  as  we  have  seen,  from  their  writings,  we  are 
certain  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  opinions, 
except  in  cases  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Junius  and  Skinner,  the  authorities  for  most  of  the  etymo- 
logies of  Bailey  and  Johnson,  are  sufficiently  correct  in 
referring  English  words  to  the  language  from  which  they  are 
immediately  derived,  especially  when  the  orthography  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  They  inform  us  that  father  is  from  the 
Saxon  fierier,  that  drop  is  from  the  Saxon  droppan,  that  picket 
is  from  the  French  piquet,  and  the  like.  So  Johnson  informs 
us  that  accent  is  from  the  Latin  nccentus,  and  accept  from  the 
French  accepter,  Latin  accipio.  All  this  is  well,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  etymology,  or  the  deduction  of  words  from 
their  originals. 

Whiter,  in  his  ETYMOLOGICON  MAGNUM,  the  first  volume 
only  of  which  we  have  perused,  began  his  work  on  a  good 
plan,  that  of  bringing  together  words  of  the  same  or  of  cognate 
radical  letters,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  he  has  collected 
many  real  affinities.  But  he  has  destroyed  the  value  of  his 
work  by  mistaking  the  radical  sense  of  many  words,  and  by 
confounding  words  of  different  elements. 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  has  collected  the  affinities  of  words  in  that  language, 
particularly  words  of  Gothic  and  Teutonic  origin,  with  in- 
dustry, and  probably  with  judgment,  and  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  some  instances,  we  think,  he  has  departed  from 
correct  principles  of  etymology,  and  mistaken  facts,  and  he,  as 
well  as  Whiter,  falls  very  short  of  truth  in  a  most  important 
particular,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  primary  sense  of  words. 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,  however,  contains  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  etymological  materials. 

To  Home  Tookc  arc  we  indebted  for  the  first  explanation  of 
certain  indeclinable  words,  called  conjunctions  and  prepositions; 
and  for  this  let  him  have  all  merited  praise.  But  his  researches 
were  very  limited,  and  he  has  fallen  into  most  material  errors, 
particularly  in  his  second  volume.  • 

The  HERMES  of  Harris,  according  to  Dr.  Lowth,  "is  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analysis  that  has  been 
exhibited  since  the  days  of  Aristotle."  This,  in  our  opinion, 
is  not  the  character  of  the  work,  which,  for  the  most  part, 


consists  of  passages  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Amtnonius, 
Apollonius,  Prisriaii,  and  other  grammarians.  It  is  little  more 
titan  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  writers  on 
philology,  whose  metaphysical  subtilties  rather  obscure  than 
illustrate  the  subject.  To  show  how  easily  men  may  be  misled 
by  metaphysics,  when  applied  to  the  plainest  subject  imagina- 
ble, take  the  following  example  from  the  Hermes. 

"  A  respects  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals 
as  imknmon;  tlie  respects  mvc  secondary  percept  ion,  and  denotes 
individuals  as  known."  [This  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of 
a  passage  in  Priscian,  lib.  17.] 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  author  gives 
the  following  example.  "There  goes  a,  beggar  with  a,  long 
beard  " — indicating  that  the  man  had  not  been  seen  before ; 
and,  therefore,  a  denotes  the  primary  perception.  A  week 
after  the  man  returns,  and  I  say,  "  There  goes  the  beggar  with 
the  long  beard  ;"  the  article  the  here  indicating  the  secondary 
perception,  that  is,  that  the  man  had  been  seen  before.  All 
this  is  very  well.  But  let  us  try  the  rule  by  other  examples, 
and  see  whether  it  is  universal,  or  whether  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  proper  office  of  an  or  a-  to  denote  primary  perception. 

"The  article  a,"  says  Harris,  "leaves  the  individual  un- 
ascertained." Let  us  examine  this  position. 

"  But  Peter  took  him,  saying,  Stand  up ;  I  myself  also  am 
a.  man."  Now,  according  to  Han-is,  a,  here  denotes  the 
'primary  perception,  and  the  individual  is  unascertained. 
That  is,  this  man  is  one  I  have  never  seen  before. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Whether 
a,  in  this  sentence,  denotes  first  perception,  I  cannot  determine; 
but  sure  I  am  the  individual  is  not  left  unascertained. 

A.  B.  says  to  me,  "  I  have  lately  dismissed  an  old  servant, 
who  has  lived  with  me  for  thirty  years."  Here  an  may  pre- 
sent a  primary  perception  to  the  hearer,  but  not  so  to  the 
speaker.  To  both,  the  individual  must  be  well  ascertained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  definition  of  an  or  a  is  incorrect, 
and  the  pains  of  these  metaphysical  writers  who  form  such 
perfect  analyses  of  language  is  little  better  than  learned 
trifling.  On  testing  the  real  character  of  an  or  a  by  usage 
and  facts,  we  find  it  is  merely  the  adjective  one,  in  its  Saxon 
orthography,  and  that  its  sole  use  is  to  denote  one,  whether  the 
individual  is  known  or  unknown,  definite  or  indefinite. 

Again,  Harris  translates  and  adopts  the  definition  which 
Aristotle  has  given  of  a  conjunction.  "  An  articulate  sound  or 
part  of  speech  devoid  of  signification  by  itself,  but  so  formed  as 
to  help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sen- 
tences to  be  one  significant  sentence." 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  some  of  the  conjunctions 
are  verbs,  equivalent  to  join,  unite,  or  add,  in  the  imperative 
mood.  In  like  manner,  the  prepositions  called  inseparable, 
and  used  as  prefixes,  arc  ail  significant  per  se,  although  by 
custom  they  sometimes  lose  their  appropriate  use.  For  ex- 
ample, re,  which  denotes  repetition,  has  lost  its  use  in  recom- 
mend, which  is  equivalent  to  commend,  without  the  sense  of 
repetition.  But  still  it  has  ordinarily  an  appropriate  sense, 
which  is  perfectly  understood,  even  when  first  prefixed  to  a 
word.  Let  any  person  prefix  this  word  to  pronoltnce  for  the 
first  time,  and  direct  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  to  repronounce 
his  oration,  and  he  would  perfectly  well  understand  the 
direction. 

Bryant,  the  author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology," 
has  given  to  the  public  a  history  of  the  Cuthites  or  descendants 
of  Ham,  a  race  of  bold  adventurers,  who,  as  he  supposes,  made 
expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  introducing  arts,  founding  cities, 
and  corrupting  religion  by  the  propagation  of  Sabianism.  For 
proof  of  his  opinions,  he  relics  very  much  on  etymology  nnd 
the  signification  of  names.  Two  or  three  examples  of  his 
deductions  will  be  sufficient  to  show  his  manner  of  proof. 
Ham  or  Cham,  signifying  heat  and  the  sun,  he  deduces  from 
a^l-r,  to  be  hot,  to  heat.  So  far  he  may  be  correct.  But  he 
goes  on  to  deduce  from  this  root,  also,  as  Castle  had  done 
before  him,  the  Greek  xxtip.0.,  heat,  not  considering  that  this  is 
from  xxm,  to  burn,  in  which  m  is  not  radical,  hut  probably  s 
is  the  radical  consonant,  as  this  occurs  in  the  derivatives. 
Kai/ftic  has  no  connection  with  Ham.  From  Cam  or  Cham  he 
then  deduces  the  Latin  camera,  Gr.  xitftaea,  an  arched  roof  or 
vault,  whence  our  chamber,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
xlv' 
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the  connection  between  this  word  and  heat;  and  from  the 
same  root  he  deduces  Camillas,  Camilla,  and  many  other 
words,  without  any  support  for  his  opinions,  but  a  mere 
similarity  of  orthography  in  the  first  syllable.  In  all  this  he 
is  certaiuly  wrong. 

The  Greek  Sin,  God,  he  supposes,  most  unwarrantably, 
to  be  formed  from  the  Egyptian  Theuth  or  Thoth,  Mercury. 

The  sun  he  supposes  to  have  been  styled  El-uc ;  El  [«Xj»j] 
and  uc  or  och,,  a  title  of  honour  among  the  Babylonians.  This 
word,  says  Bryant,  the  Greeks  changed  into  Xwot,  [a  wolf,] 
and  hence  the  Latin  ha,  luceo.  A  strange  conjecture  this, 
not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name.  Now,  if  Bryant  had  ex- 
amined the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  the  Welsh,  he  would  have 
seen  his  mistake ;  for  the  Saxon  leoht,  Klit,  Dutch  and  German 
In  lit,  are  from  the  common  root  of  the  Welsh  Hug,  a  shooting 
or  gleaming,  lluciaic,  to  throw,  Hue,  a  darting  or  flashing,  the 
root  of  luceo ;  a  simple  root,  that  can  have  no  connection 
with  El-uc. 

Excepting  Fabcr's  work  on  the  Cnbiri,  we  have  seen  scarcely 
a  book  in  any  language,  which  exhibits  so  little  etymological 
knowledge,  with  such  a  series  of  erroneous  or  fanciful  deduc- 
tions, as  Bryant's  Analysis.  Drnmmond's  Origines  abounds 
with  etymological  deductions  of  a  similar  character. 

Gebelin,  a  French  writer,  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  has  be- 
stowed much  labour  in  developing  the  origin  and  signification 
of  words ;  but  a  large  part  of  his  labour  has  produced  no  valu- 
able effect.  His  whole  system  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  that 
the  noun  is  the  root  of  all  other  words. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  etymology,  whose  works  we  have  read 
or  consulted,  Spelman  and  Lluyd  are  almost  the  only  ones  in 
whose  deductions  much  confidence  can  be  placed.  We  do  not 
name  Camden,  Hickes,  Selden,  and  Gibson,  as  their  etymolo- 
gical inquiries,  though  generally  judiciously  conducted,  were 
very  limited.  This  is  true,  also,  in  some  degree,  of  Spelman 
and  Lluyd ;  but  the  researches  of  Spelman  into  the  origin  of 
law  terms,  and  words  of  the  middle  ages,  have  generally  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  results.  From  the  limited  nature  of 
the  designs  of  Spelmau  and  Lluyd,  errors  may  have  occasion- 
ally escaped  them ;  but  they  are  few,  and  very  pardonable. 

We  know  of  no  work  in  any  language,  in  which  words  have 
been  generally  traced  to  their  origiual  signification,  with  even 
tolerable  correctness.  In  a  few  instances,  tins  signification  is 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ;  but  in  most  instances,  the  ablest 
etymologist  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  first  appearances,  and  the 
waut  of  extensive  investigation. 

A  principal  source  of  mistakes  on  this  subject,  is  a  disregard 
of  the  identity  of  the  radical  consonants,  and  a  licentious  blend- 
ing and  confounding  of  words,  whose  elementary  letters  are 
not  commutable.  Another  source  of  error  is  an  unwarrantable 
license  in  prefixing  or  inserting  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  identity  or  resemblance  of  orthography ;  a  fault  very 
justly  opposed  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  learned  Dr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  Nature,  Lecture  IX. 
of  the  second  series,  suggests  it  to  be  probable  that  both  papa 
KU&  father,  issued  from  the  Hebrew  source,  :s,  s:s.  rax.  He 
then  fearlessly  ventures  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  lan- 
guage or  dialect  in  the  world,  polished  or  barbarous,  in  which 
the  same  idea  is  not  expressed  by  the  radical  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  terms.  True,  the  letter  tt  is  found  in  most 
words  of  this  signification  ;  although  our  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages is  too  limited  to  warrant  such  a  broad  assertion.  But 
the  attempt  to  deduce  all  words  signifying  father,  from  the 
Hebrew,  must  certainly  fail ;  for  we  know  from  history,  that  a 
great  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  was  inhabited  before  the 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Besides,  a  large  portion  of 
the  European  population  have  no  word  for  father,  which  can 
be  rationally  deduced  from  ;s-  The  Welsh  tad,  whence  our 
daddy,  the  Gothic  atla,  Irish  ait/iair,  Basque  aita,  and  Lapcn- 
nic  atki,  cannot  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  letter 
d  and  t  not  being  commutable  with  b.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  learned  physiologist  could  not  fail  to  assign  the  true 
cause  of  the  similarity  of  words  bearing  the  sense  of  fatter  and 
mother,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  truth  is,  the 
sound  of  a  is  very  easy,  and  probably  the  easiest  for  children, 
being  formed  by  simply  opening  the  mouth,  without  any  exer- 
tion of  the  organs  to  modulate  the  sound.  So,  also,  the  arti- 
culations b,  m,  and  d  or  /,  being  natural  and  easy,  will  gene- 
ilvi 


rally  enter  into  the  first  words  formed  by  children.  The  labials 
are  formed  by  simply  closing  the  lips,  and  the  dentals,  by 
placing  the  tongue  against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  the 
position  which  it  naturally  occupies  in  a  healthy  child.  From 
these  circumstances,  we  may  fairly  infer,  tt  priori,  that  such 
words  as  ab,  aba,  papa,  tad,  mamma,  must  be  the  first  words 
uttered  by  children.  Indeed,  were  the  whole  human  race  to 
lose  their  present  names  for  father,  mother,  and  nurse,  similar 
names  would  be  formed  by  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  communication  between  different  nations. 

The  author  further  observes,  that  the  generic  terms  for  the 
Deity  are  chiefly  the  three  following,  Al  or  Allah,  Them  or 
Sens,  and  God.  "  Besides  these,  there  is  scarcely  a  term  of 
any  kind,  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  whether  among  civilized  or  savage  men.  Yet  these 
proceed  from  the  same  common  quarter  of  the  globe."  True ; 
men,  and  of  course  words,  all  came  from  a  common  quarter  of 
the  globe.  But  it  so  happens,  that  these  three  terms  must 
have  originated  among  different  families,  or  from  different 
sources,  for  they  are  all  formed  with  different  radicals,  and  can 
have  had  no  connection  with  a  common  radix.  But  it  happens, 
also,  that  not  one  of  these  terms,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  exists 
among  the  Slavonic  nations,  who  compose  a  large  portion  of 
all  the  population  of  Europe,  and  whose  name  of  God  is  Bog, 
a  word  radically  distinct  from  all  which  the  author  has  men- 
tioned. 

The  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  the  more  common  etymon 
for  death,  among  all  nations,  is  mor,  mart  or  mat."  But  if 
either  of  these  terms  for  death,  is  a  native  word  among  the 
great  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  families,  which  constitute 
the  half  or  two  thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  Besides  mor  and  mut  are  words 
radically  distinct,  and  thus  originated  in  different  families. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  author,  "  is,  in  our  language,  the  common 
title  of  respect ;  and  the  same  term  is  employed  in  the  same 
sense  throughout  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  Sanscrit 
and  Persian,  it  means  the  organ  of  the  Itead  itself"  He  finds 
the  word  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  in  Greek,  among  the  Peruvians  in 
South  America,  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  contiguous 
countries.  In  some  of  the  languages  of  these  countries  we 
have  found  no  such  word ;  but  if  it  exists,  the  author's  infer- 
ence, that  the  name  of  the  head  gave  rise  to  this  term  of  re- 
spect, (for  this  is  what  we  understand  him  to  mean,)  is  totally 
unfounded  ;  aud  equally  fanciful  and  unfounded  is  his  suppo- 
sition, that,  by  the  loss  of  h  from  sher,  the  pronoun  her,  and 
the  German  herr,  lord,  are  to  be  deduced  from  sir.  In  all  this 
it  is  demonstrably  certain  there  is  no  truth  or  even  semblance 
of  reality. 

Mcin,  the  author  deduces  from  the  Hebrew  STST  to  discern 
or  discriminate,  [a  sense  we  do  not  find  in  the  Lexicons,]  and 
hence  he  infers  that  the  radical  idea  of  man  is  that  of  a  think- 
ing or  a  reasonable  being.  With  this  word  he  connects  Menu, 
Menes,  Minos,  and  P.IIOS,  niens,  mind ;  a  sweeping  inference 
made  at  random,  from  a  similarity  of  orthography,  without  a 
distant  conception  of  the  true  primary  meaning  of  either  of 
these  words.  But  what  is  worse,  he  appears,  if  we  do  not 
mistake  his  meaning,  to  connect  with  these  words  the  tane, 
tanato,  or  tangi,  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  ;  words  which  are 
formed  with  a  radical  iuitial  consonant,  not  convertible  with 
in,  and  most  certainly  unconnected  with  man.  See  the  words 
FATHER,  MAN,  and  SIR,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  author  offers  some  other  etymologies  and  affinities 
equally  remote  from  truth,  and  even  from  probability. 

The  governing  principles  of  etymology  m?,  first,  the  identity 
of  radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  lan- 
guages; no  affinity  being  admissible,  except  among  words 
whose  primary  consonants  are  articulations  of  the  same  organs, 
us  B,  F,  M,  P,  V  and  W ;  or  as  D,  T,  Th  and  S ;  or  as  G,  C 
close,  K  and  Q  ;  E,  L  and  D.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule 
must  be  admitted,  but  not  without  collateral  evidence  of  the 
change,  or  some  evidence  that  is  too  clear  to  be  reasonably 
rejected. 

Second.  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have 
the  same  signification,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  or  naturally 
dcducible  from  it.  And  on  this  point,  much  knowledge  of  the 
primary  sense  of  woriis,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
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senses  have  sprang  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to 
se<ure  the  inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  etymology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one, 
or  from  two  or  three  languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true, 
that  in  examining  more  than  twenty  languages,  we  have  found 
each  language  to  throw  some  light  on  every  other. 

That  the  reader  may  have  more  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
what  is  intended  by  commutable  letters,  and  the  principles  by 
which  etymological  deductions  are  to  be  regulated,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  commutable  or  interchangeable  letters  are  letters 
of  the  same  organs ;  that  is,  letters  or  articulations  formed  by 
the  same  parts  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  6,  m  and  p,  are  fonned 
immediately  by  the  lips,  the  position  of  which  is  slightly  varied 
to  make  the  distinction  between  these  letters.  F  and  »  are 
fonned  by  the  lips,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  upper  teeth.  Now 
the  difference  of  the  jointings  of  the  organs  to  utter  these 
letters  is  so  small,  that  it  is  easy  for  men,  in  utterance,  to  slide 
from  one  form  into  another. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  subject. 

Labial  letters  commuted  for  other  labials. 
English  bear,  Ia.t.fero,pario,  G.  ^«j«.  ifoeia,  D.  voeren,  G. 
fiihren. 

Here  is  the  same  word  written  in  different  languages  with 
five  different  initial  letters. 

German  wahr,  true,  L.  verns. 

Celtic  lamh,  lav,  the  hand,  Goth.  lofa. 

L.  guberno,  Fr.  gouverner,  Eng.  govern. 

Dental  letters  commuted  for  other  dentals. 
Eng.  dew,  G.  thau. 
Bug.  good.  G.  gut. 
Eng.  dare,  Gr.  &&£fu>. 
Eng.  day,  G.  tag. 
Eng.  thank,  D.  danken. 
Eng.  brother,  D.  breeder. 

Palatal  letters  commuted  for  other  palatals. 
Eng.  call,  W.  galw,  Gr.  x«».ta. 
Eng.  get,  It.  cattare. 
Greek,  %tifut,  L.  hiems,  winter. 

Dentals  converted  into  sibilants. 
Eng.  water,  G.  wasser. 
Lat.  dem,  a  tooth,  G.  zakn. 
Eng.  let,  Fr.  laisser. 
Ch.  ma,  Heb.  via- 
Sax.  tid,  time,  G.  eeit. 

Change  of  linguals. 
Eng.  escort,  Sp.  and  Port,  escolta. 
Fr.  blanc,  white,  Port,  branco. 

Change  of/ into  h. 

Sp.  halila  for  l&i.fabula;  haz  for  fades,  face;  Juicer  fat 
facio. 

It  is  believed  that  n  and  s  are  sometimes  convertible ;  as  in 
Latin  pono,  posui,  and  also  r  and  *,  as  in  English  iron,  Ger- 
man isen. 

Letters  formed  by  different  organs  are  not  commutable ; 
hence  we  are  not  to  admit  a  radical  word  beginning  or  ending 
with  b,f,  or  t>,  to  be  the  «ame  as  a  word  beginning  or  endin" 
with  g,  d,  t,  r,  or  s ;  nor  a  word  whose  radical  letters  are  m, 
n,  to  be  the  same  as  one  whose  elements  are  r,  d,  or  c,  t.  If 
such  words  are  in  any  case  the  same,  they  must  have  suffered 
some  anomalous  changes;  changes  which  are  very  unusual,  and 
wluch  are  never  to  be  admitted  without  the  clearest  evidence. 

ACCENTUATION. 

Accent  is  the  more  forcible  utterance  of  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others.  The 
accented  syllable  of  a  word  serves,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  rest- 
ing place  or  support  of  the  voice,  which  passes  over  the  un- 
accented syllables  with  more  rapidity  and  a  less  distinct  ut- 
terance. 


Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  or  rather  of  two  degrees  of  force, 
primary  and  secondary.  Words  of  one  syllable  can  have  no 
accent.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  primary  accent  only. 
Words  of  three  and  four  syllables  may  have  the  primary  and 
secondary  accent ;  but  many  of  them  have  no  secondary  accent 
that  deserves  notice;  such  are  dignity,  enemy,  annuity,  fidelity. 
In  words  of  four,  five,  or  more  syllables,  a  secondary  accent  is 
often  essential  to  a  clear,  distinct  articulation  of  the  several 
syllables.  Thus  heterogeneous  cannot  be  well  uttered  without 
two  accented  syllables ;  the  fourth  syllable  receiving  the  prin- 
cipal stress  of  the  voice,  and  the  first  clearly  distinguished  by 
more  forcible  utterance  than  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth. 

The  accent  of  most  English  words  has  been  long  established , 
and,  evidently,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  natural  ease  of 
speaking,  without  the  aid  of  rules  or  instruction.  If  any  man 
should  ask,  why  we  lay  the  accent  of  such  words  as  elocution, 
meditation,  relation,  congratulation,  on  the  last  syllable  except 
one;  the  answer  is,  that  such  accentuation  renders  the  pro- 
nunciation more  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  than  the  accentuation  of  any  other  syllable. 
The  ease  of  speaking,  and  a  kind  of  prosaic  melody,  resulting 
from  a  due  proportion  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
which  ennbles  the  speaker  to  bound  with  ease  from  one 
accented  syllable  to  another,  without  omitting  those  which  are 
unaccented,  are  the  two  great  principles  by  which  the  accentua- 
tion of  words  has  been  regulated.  And  it  is  to  be  extremely 
regretted  that  these  principles  should,  in  any  instances,  be 
neglected,  or  forced  to  yield  to  arbitrary  reasons  of  derivation, 
or  to  a  pedantic  affectation  of  foreign  pronunciation.  When 
we  know  that  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  naturally  fall  into  a 
particular  mnnner  of  pronouncing  a  word,  without  any  rule  or 
instruction,  we  may  rely  upon  this  tendency  as  a  pretty  certain 
indication  that  their  accentuation  is  according  to  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  by  which  their  habits  of  speaking  have  been 
formed;  and  this  tendency  cannot  be  opposed  without  doing 
violence  to  those  analogies  and  to  national  habits. 

Thus,  formerly,  the  word  horizon  was  universally  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  this  accentuation  was  according  to  the 
settled  analogy  of  the  language.  But  the  early  poets  had  a 
fancy  for  conforming  the  English  to  the  Greek  pronunciation, 
and  accented  the  second  syllable;  the  orthoepists  followed 
them  ;  and  now  we  have  this  forced,  unnatural  pronunciation 
of  the  learned,  in  collision  with  the  regular,  analogous,  popular 
pronunciation.  By  this  affectation  of  the  Greek  accent,  the 
flowing  smoothness  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost. 

In  like  manner,  an  imitation  of  the  French  pronunciation  of 
confesseur  and  successeur,  led  the  early  poets  to  accent  the 
English  words  on  the  first  syllable,  in  violation  of  analogy  and 
euphony;  and  some  orthoepists  affect  to  follow  them;  but 
public  usage  frowns  on  this  affectation,  and  rejects  their 
authority. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language,  indeed  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  number,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
under  any  general  rule  of  accentuation,  as  the  exceptions  to 
any  rule  formed  will  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  words  which 
the  rule  embraces.  And,  in  most  instances,  we  shall  find  in 
the  structure  of  the  words  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  difference 
of  pronunciation. 

DISSYLLABLES. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accentuation  of  words 
of  two  syllables.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing,  that  when 
the  same  word  is  both  a  noun,  or  an  adjective  and  a  verb,  it 
happens,  in  many  instances,  that  the  noun  or  adjective  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  verb  on  the  last.  Instances 
of  which  we  have  in  ab'sent,  to  absent? ;  con' cert,  to  concert'  ; 
ezfport,  to  export.  The  reason  is,  the  preterite  and  participles 
of  the  verbs  require  to  have  the  same  syllable  accented  as  the 
verb  ;  but  if  the  first  syllabic  of  the  preterite  and  participles 
were  to  be  accented,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  pronounce  the 
words,  as  may  be  perceived  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
ab'senting,  concerted,  con' ducted,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  word  has  a  different  accent  when  a 
noun,  from  that  which  it  has  wheu  an  adjective ;  as  An'yu?.t, 
august1 ;  gallant',  gal'lant. 
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TRISYLLABLES. 

Words  of  three  syllables,  derived  from  dissyllables,  usually 
retain  the  accent  of  their  primitives.  Thus, 

Poet, poetess;  pleasant, pleas' antly;  gracious,  graciously; 
relate,  related ;  poli'te,  poli'test. 

In  like  manner,  words  of  four  syllables,  fonned  from 
dissyllables,  generally  retain  the  accent  of  the  primitives ;  as 
in  collectible,  from  collect,  ter"  viceable,  from  service. 

In  all  cases,  the  preterite  and  participles  of  verbs  retain  the 
accent  of  the  verbs. 

Words  ending  in  tion,  tion,  tian,  cioia,  tious,  rial,  dan, 
ti<il,  Hate,  tient,  dent,  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  preced- 
ing that  termination;  as  motion,  Christian,  precious,  erudition, 
patient,  &c. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in  ty,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  the  accent  on  the  antepenult ;  as  gratuity,  pro 
prifty,  prosperity,  insensibility. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  meat,  for  the  most  part,  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  compliment,  detriment;  but  to 
this  rnle  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  particularly  nouns 
formed  from  verbs,  as  amendment,  commandment. 

Words  with  the  following  terminations,  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  except  two,  or  antepenult. 

—fluous,  as  superfluous,  mellifluous, 

—ferous,  as  baccif 'erous,  argentiferous. 

— -fluent,  as  circum' fluent. 

— cracy,  as  democracy,  theocracy. 

— -gonal,  as  diag ' ontd,  sexag'onal. 

— gony,  as  cosmog'ony,  theog'ony. 

• — machy,  as  logom'achy,  theom'  acliy, 

— loquy,  as  ob'loqvy,  ventri/'oyvy. 

— matlty,  as  polym'ailiy. 

— meter,  as  barom'eter,  hygrom'eter. 

— nomy,  as  econ'omy,  astron'omy. 

• — ogy,  as  philol'ogy,  cosmol'ogy. 

— ptithy,  as  ap'atny,  antip'a/Jiy. 

— -phony,  as  eu'phony,  sym' phony. 

• — -parotts,  as  ocip'arovs,  vivip' arou-s. 

• — scopy,  as  deitteros'  copy,  aeros'copy. 

— strophe,  as  apos'trophe,  catas'tropjie. 

— vomoits,  as  igniv'omous. 

— vorotis,  as  carniv'orous,  graminivorous. 

• — tomy,  as  anafomy,  lithofomy. 

— rapfiy,  as  yeog'raphy,  orthog'raphy. 

Compound  words,  as  book-case,  ink-stand,  pen-lcnife,  note- 
look,  usually  have  a  slight  accent,  that  is,  one  syllable  is 
distinguished  by  some  stress  of  voice ;  but  as  the  other  syllable 
is  significant  by  itself,  it  is  uttered  with  more  distinctness  than 
the  syllables  of  other  words  which  are  wholly  unaccented. 
And  in  some  words  there  are  two  accents,  one  on  each  com- 
ponent part  of  the  word,  which  are  barely  distinguishable. 
Thus  in  legislative,  legislator,  legislature,  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  on  the 
third ;  and  if  a  speaker  were  to  lay  the  primary  accent  on  the 
third  syllable,  his  pronunciation  would  hardly  be  noticed  as  a 
singularity.  Indeed  there  are  some  compound  words,  in  which 
there  is  so  little  distinction  of  accent,  that  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  mark  either  syllable  or  part  of  the  word  as 
accented. 

As  to  a  great  part  of  English  words,  their  accent  must  be 
learned  from  dictionaries,  elementary  hooks,  or  practice. 
There  is  no  method  of  classification,  by  which  they  can  he 
brought  nnder  a  few  simple  general  rules,  to  be  easily  retained 
by  the  memory ;  and  attempts  to  effect  this  object  must  only 
burden  the  memory,  and  perplex  the  learner. 

The  differences  in  the  accentuation  of  words,  either  in  books 
or  in  usage,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  this  respect,  the 
language  is  tolerably  well  settled,  except  in  a  few  words. 
Among  these  are  acceptable,  commendable,  confessor,  suc- 
cessor, receptacle,  receptory,  deceptory,  dyspepsy,  which  the 
orthocpists  incline  to  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  with 
regard  to  most  of  these  words,  their  accentuation  is  con- 
trary to  common  usage,  and  with  regard  to  all  of  them,  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  The  ease  of  pronunciation  requires  the 
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accent  to  be  on  the  second  syllable,  and  no  effort  to  remove  it 
can  ever  succeed. 

The  words  accessory,  desultory,  exemplary,  and  peremptory, 
would  all  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  were  it  not 
very  difficult,  with  this  accent,  to  articulate  the  thn 
syllables  of  the  derivatives,  accessorily,  desultorily,  exemplarili/, 
peremptorily.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  primary  accent  is 
laid  on  the  first  syllable,  and  then  a  secondary  accent  on  the 
third  enables  the  speaker  to  articulate  distinctly  and  with 
tolerable  ease  the  last  syllables.  If  the  primary  accent  is  laid 
on  the  second  syllable,  there  can  be  no  secondary  accent.  Yet 
the  natural  accent  of  the  primitives  being  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  three  first,  and  the  derivatives  little  used,  we 
find  good  speakers  often  lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  change  the  practice. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  there  are  some  words 
which,  in  poetry  and  prose,  must  be  differently  accented,  as 
the  accent  has  been  transferred  by  usage  from  one  syllable  to 
another  within  the  two  last  centuries.  Nares  enumerates 
more  than  a  hundred  words,  whose  accent  has  been  thus 
changed  since  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  Of  this  class  of  words 
are  aspect,  balcony,  process,  sojourn,  convex,  contest,  retinue, 
converse,  the  adjective  acceptable,  which  Milton  accents  on 
the  first  syllable,  as  he  does  the  verbs  attribute  and  contribute. 
But  the  accent  of  all  these  words  has  been  changed;  the 
eight  first  have  the  accent  indisputably  on  the  first  syllable; 
the  two  last,  on  the  second  syllable. 

OF  JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY,  AND  OP  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
THE  FOLLOWING  WORK  IS  EXECUTED. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  the  English 
nation  has  ever  produced ;  and  when  the  exhibition  of  truth 
depended  on  Ms  own  gigantic  powers  of  intellect,  he  seldom 
erred.  But  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  he  manifested 
a  great  defect  of  research,  by  means  of  which  he  often  fell  into 
mistakes;  and  no  errors  are  so  dangerous  as  those  of  great 
men.  The  authority  created  by  the  general  excellence  of  their 
works,  gives  a  sanction  to  their  very  mistakes,  and  represses 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  would  investigate  the  truth,  and 
subvert  the  errors  of  inferior  men.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to 
this  cause  chiefly,  that  the  most  obvious  mistakes  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary  have  remained  to  this  day  nncorreeted,  and  still 
continue  to  disfigure  the  improved  editions  of  the  work  recently 
published. 

In  like  manner,  the  opinions  of  this  author,  when  wrong, 
have  a  weight  of  authority  that  renders  them  extremely 
mischievous.  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  single  line, 

Quid  te  exempta  jurat  spinis  de  pluribus  unaf 

is  of  this  kind :  that  we  are  to  make  no  corrections,  because 
we  cannot  complete  the  reformation ;  a  sentiment  that  sets 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  all  improvement  in  science, 
literature,  and  morals;  a  sentiment  which,  if  it  had  been 
always  an  efficacious  principle  of  human  conduct,  would  have 
condemned,  not  only  our  language,  but  our  manners  and  our 
knowledge,  to  everlasting  rudeness.  And  hence,  whenever  a 
proposition  is  made  to  correct  the  orthography  of  our  language, 
it  is  instantly  repelled  with  the  opinion  and  ipse  dixil  of 
Johnson. 

A  considerable  part  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is,  however, 
well  executed ;  and  when  his  definitions  are  correct,  and  his 
arrangement  judicious,  it  seems  to  be  expedient  to  follow  him. 
It  woidd  be  mere  affectation  or  folly  to  alter  what  cannot  be 
improved. 

The  principal  faults  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  are, 

1.  The  want  of  a  great  number  of  well  authorized  words 
belonging  to  the  language.      This  defect  has  been,  in  part, 
supplied  by  Mason,  but  his  supplemental  list  is  still  imperfect, 
even  in  common  words,  and  still  more   defective  from  the 
omission  of  terms  of  science. 

2.  Another  great  fault  that   remains   unconnected,  is   the 
manner  of  noting  the  accented  syllable ;  the  accent  being  laid 
uniformly  on  the  vowel,  whether  it  closes  the  syllable  or  not 
Thus  the  accent  is  laid  on  e  in  te'nant  as  well  as  in  t/ac/ier, 
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and  the  inquirer  cannot  know  from  the  accent,  whet!  er  the 
vowel  is  long  or  short.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  notation 
should  still  be  retained  in  that  work. 

3.  It  is  considered  as  a  material  fault,  that  in  some  classes 
of  words,  Johnson's  orthography  is  either  not  correct  upon 
priaciple,  or  not  uniform  in  the  class.     Thus  he  writes  heed- 
lessly, with  ss,  hut  carelesly,  with  one  s ;  defence,  with  c,  hut 
defensible,  defensive,  with  s;  rigour,  inferiour,  with  u,  hut 
rigorous,  inferiority,  without  it ;  publick,  authentick,  with  i; 
but  publication,  authenticate,  without  it ;    and  so  of  many 
other  words  of  the  same  classes. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  participles  or  most  of  them,  is  no 
small  defect,  as  many  of  them,  by  use,  have  become  proper 
adjectives,  and  require  distinct  definitions.     The  additions  of 
this  kiud  in  this  work  are  very  numerous.     It  is  also  useful 
both   to   natives   and   foreigners,   to  he   able,  by  opening  a 
dictionary,  to  know  when  the  final  consonant  of  a  verb  is 
doubled  in  the  participle. 

5.  The  want  of  due   discrimination  in   the  definitions  of 
words  that  are  nearly  synonymous,  or  sometimes  really  synony- 
mous, at  other  times  not,  is  a  fault  in  all  the  dictionaries  of 
our  language,  which  we  have  seen.     Permeate,  says  Johnson, 
signifies  to  pass  through ;   and  Permeable,   such  as  may  be 
passed  through.     But  we  pass  through  a  door  or  gate;  although 
we  do  not  permeate  it,  or  say  that  it  is  permeable.     Obedience, 
says  Johnson,  is  obsequiousness,  but  this  is  rarely  the  present 
sense  of  the  word;  so  far  from  it,  that  obedience  is  always 
honourable,    and    obsequiousness   usually   implies    meanness. 
Peculation,  says  Johnson,  is  robbery  of  the  public,  theft  of 
public  money.     But   as   robbery  and  theft  are  now  under- 
stood,  it  is   neither.      Inaccuracies   of    this   kind   are   very 
numerous. 

6.  The  mistakes  in  etymology  are  numerous ;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  deducing  words  from  their  original  is  extremely  im- 
perfect. 

7.  The  manner  of  denning  words  iu  Johnson,  as  in  all  other 
Dictionaries,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.     In  a  great  part 
of  the  more  important  words,  and  particularly  verbs,  lexicogra- 
phers, either  from  negligence  or  want  of  knowledge,  have  in- 
verted the  true  order,  or  have  disregarded  all  order  in  the  defi- 
nitions.    There  is  a  primary  sense  of  every  word,  from  which 
all  the  other  have  proceeded ;  and  whenever  this  can  be  dis- 
covered, this  sense  should  stand  first  in  order.      Thus  the 
primary  sense  of  make  is  to  force  or  compel ;  but  this  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  is  the  fifteenth  definition  ;  and  this  sense 
off  ado  in  Ainsworth,  the  nineteenth. 

8.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, in  our  opinion,  is  the  great  number  of  passages  cited  from 
authors,  to  exemplify  his  definitions.     Most  English  words  are 
so  familiarly  and  perfectly  understood,  and  the  sense  of  them 
so  little  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  that  they  may  be  safely 
left  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer,  without 
examples.     Who  needs  extracts  from  three  authors,  Knolles, 
Milton,  and  Berkeley,  to  prove  or  illustrate  the  literal  meaning 
of  hand?    Who  needs  extracts  from  Shakspearc,  Bacon,  South, 
and  Dryden,  to  prove  hammer  to  be  a  legitimate  English  word, 
and  to  signify  an  instrument  for  driving   nails?     So  under 
household,  we  find  seven  passages  and  nearly  thirty  lines  em- 
ployed to  exemplify  the  plain  interpretation,  a  family  living 
together. 

In  most  cases,  one  example  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  except 
iu  cases  where  the  signification  is  a  deviation  from  the  plain, 
literal  sense,  a  particular  application  of  the  term ;  or  in  a  case 
where  the  sense  of  the  word  may  be  doubtful  and  of  question- 
able authority.  Numerous  citations  serve  to  swell  the  size  of 
a  Dictionary,  without  any  adequate  advantage.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  objection  to  Johnson's  exemplifications.  Many 
of  the  passages  are  taken  from  authors  now  little  read,  or  not 
at  all ;  whose  style  is  now  antiquated,  and  by  no  means  fur- 
nishing proper  models  for  students  of  the  present  age. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  we  have  pursued  a  course 
romewhat  different ;  not,  however,'  without  fortifying  our  own 
opinion  with  that  of  other  gentlemen,  in  whose  "judgment  we 
have  confidence.  In  many  cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is 
plain  and  indisputable,  we  have  omitted  to  cite  any  authority. 
We  have  done  the  same  in  many  instances,  where  the  sense  of 


a  word  is  wholly  obsolete,  and  the  definition  useful  onlv  to  the 
antiquary.  In  some  instances,  definitions  are  given  without 
authority,  merely  because  we  had  neglected  to  note  the  author, 
or  had  lost  the  reference.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer. 

In  general,  we  have  illustrated  the  significations  of  words, 
and  proved  them  to  be  legitimate,  by  a  short  passage  from 
some  respectable  author,  often  abridged  from  the  whole  passage 
cited  by  Johnson.  In  many  cases,  we  have  given  brief  sen- 
tences of  our  own ;  using  the  phrases  or  sentences  in  which 
the  word  most  frequently  occurs,  aud  often  presenting  some 
important  maxim  or  sentiment  in  religion,  morality,  law,  or 
civil  policy.  Under  words  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  often  cited  passages  from  our  common  version,  not  only 
to  illustrate  the  scriptural  or  theological  sense,  but  even  the 
ordinary  significations  of  the  words.  These  passages  are  short, 
plain,  appropriate,  and  familiar  to  most  readers.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  disputed,  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  general  plan,  and  cited  a  number  of  authorities. 

In  the  admission  of  words  of  recent  origin  into  a  Dictionary, 
a  lexicographer  has  to  encounter  many  difficulties ;  as  it  is  not 
easy,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  whether  a  word  is  so  far  author- 
ized as  to  be  considered  legitimate.  Some  writers  indulge  a 
licentiousness  in  coining  words,  which  good  sense  wonld  wish 
to  repress.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
reject  all  new  terms;  as  these  are  often  necessary  to  express  new 
ideas ;  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  arts  and  science 
would  be  retarded,  by  denying  a  place  in  Dictionaries  to  terms 
given  to  things  newly  discovered.  But  the  lexicographer  is 
not  answerable  for  the  bad  use  of  the  privilege  of  coining  new 
words.  It  seems  to  be  his  duty  to  insert  and  explain  all  words 
which  are  used  by  respectable  writers  or  speakers,  whether  the 
words  are  destined  to  be  received  into  general  and  permanent 
use  or  not.  The  future  must  depend  on  public  taste,  or  the 
utility  of  the  words  ;  circumstances  which  are  not  within  the 
lexicographer's  control. 

Lexicographers  are  sometimes  censured  for  inserting  in  their 
vocabularies  vulgar  words,  and  terms  of  art,  known  only  to 
particular  artisans.  That  this  practice  may  be  carried  too  far, 
is  admitted ;  hut  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  vulgar 
words  are  the  oldest  and  best  authorized  words  in  language ; 
and  their  use  is  as  necessary  to  the  classes  of  people  who  use 
them,  as  elegant  words  are  to  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  It 
may  be  added,  that  such  words  are  often  particularly  useful  to 
the  lexicographer,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  primary  sense, 
which  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  popular  use. 

The  catalogue  of  obsolete  words  in  Johuson,  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Mason.  We  have  inserted  nearly  the 
whole  catalogue,  which,  we  presume,  amounts  to  seven  or  eight, 
and  perhaps,  to  ten  thousand  words. 

In  exhibiting  the  origin  and  affinities  of  English  word?, 
we  have  usually  placed  first  in  order  the  corresponding  word, 
in  the  language  from  or  through  which  we  have  received  it ; 
then  the  corresponding  words  in  the  languages  of  the  same 
family  or  race ;  then  the  corresponding  word  in  the  lan- 
guages of  other  families.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word  break 
we  have  from  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  we,  therefore,  give  the 
Saxon  word  first ;  then  the  same  word  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  then  the  Celtic  words ;  then  the  Latin  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  This  order  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  every  instance,  even  of  vernacular  words,  but  it  is 
the  more  general  course  we  have  pursued.  When  there  can 
be  no  rational  doubt  respecting  the  radical  identity  of  words, 
we  have  inserted  them  without  any  expression  of  uncertainty. 
When  there  appears  to  be  any  reason  to  question  that  identity, 
we  have  mentioned  the  probability  only  of  an  affinity,  or  in- 
serted a  query,  to  invite  further  investigation.  Yet  w.e  are 
aware  that  many  things,  which,  in  our  view,  are  not  doubtful, 
will  appear  so  to  persons  not  versed  in  this  subject,  and  who 
do  not  at  once  see  the  chain  of  evidence  which  has  led  us  to 
our  inferences.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  further  in- 
vestigation. 

In  regard  to  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
language  in  modern  days,  we  have  generally  referred  them  to 
the  language  from  which  they  have  been  immediately  received. 
A  great  part  of  these  are  from  the  Latin,  through  the  French; 
sometimes,  probably,  through  the  Italian  or  Spanish.  In 
xlix  h 
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some  instances,  however,  the  order  is  reversed ;  indeed,  it  can- 
uot  always  be  known  from  which  language  the  words  have 
been  received,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence. 

One  circumstance,  however,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed ;  that  when  a  vernacular  word  is  referred  to  the  cor- 
responding word  in  one  of  the  Shcmitic  languages,  we  would 
not  have  it  understood  that  the  English  word  was  derived  or 
borrowed  from  that  Oriental  word.  For  example,  we  have 
given  the  Shemitic  p^B  as  the  verb  corresponding  with  the 
English  break,  that  is,  the  same  word  in  those  languages ;  not 
intending  by  this  that  our  ancestors  borrowed  or  received  that 
word  from  the  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  or  other  Shemitic  uation. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  It  would  be  just  as  correct  for  the  com- 
piler of  a  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  Lexicon,  to  derive  pTD  from  the 
English  break  or  German  brechen.  So  when  we  deduce  coin, 

through  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  from  the  Arabic  Jj, 

we  do  not  consider  the  word  as  borrowed  from  the  Arabic,  but 
as  proceeding  from  a  common  radix.  With  regard  to  verna- 
cular words,  in  any  European  language,  such  deduction  is 


always  incorrect.  Yet  errors  of  this  kind  abound  in  every 
book  we  have  seen,  which  treats  of  this  subject.  The  truth  is, 
all  vernacular  words  in  the  languages  of  Europe  are  as  old  as 
the  same  words  in  Asia  ;  and  when  the  same  words  are  found 
in  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages,  it  is  almost  demon- 
strably  certain  that  these  words  were  in  use  before  the  disper- 
sion ;  the  nations  of  both  families  have  them  from  the  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  words,  like  the  families  of  men  which  use 
them,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  antiquity. 

When,  therefore,  we  state  the  words  of  another  language  as 
corresponding  with  vernacular  words  in  the  English,  they  are 
offered  as  affinities,  or  the  same  word  varied  dialectically,  per- 
haps, in  orthography  or  signification,  but  words  from  the  same 
root  as  the  English.  Thus  under  the  word  bright,  we  state 
the  Saxon  word,  and  then  the  corresponding  word  in  the 
Ethiopic,  the  participle  of  a  verb ;  not  that  our  ancestors  bor- 
rowed the  word  from  the  Ethiopians,  but  that  the  verb  from 
which  bright  was  derived,  though  lost  in  the  Saxon,  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Ethiopic.  This  fact  proves  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Saxons  once  used  the  verb,  but  suffered  it  to  go  into  disuse, 
substituting  shine,  scinan,  in  its  place. 
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LANGUAOE  or  speech  consists  of  human  voices  or  articulate 
sounds,  intended  to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Articulate  voices  are  those  which  are  formed  by  closing 
and  opening  the  organs  of  speech;  the  lips,  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  &c.  An  articulation  is  a  jointing  or  closing  of 
the  organs,  as  in  pronouncing  ab,  ed,  op,  itn,  at,  eth,  ay,  eng. 

Articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  represented  by 
letters  or  characters  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed.  A 
letter,  or  letters  in  combination,  form  syllables  and  words, 
which  are  the  symbols  of  ideas. 

To  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  are  annexed  certain  sounds, 
which,  being  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech,  communicate 
ideas,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ears.  When  letters 
and  words  are  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed,  they 
communicate  thoughts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes. 

In  order  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  or  opinions 
correctly,  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  essential  that  both 
persons  should  annex  the  same  sounds  to  the  same  letters  and 
words ;  or  that  the  letters  and  words  used,  should  be  symbols 
of  the  same  thoughts,  to  both  persons.  This  identity  of 
sounds  and  symbols,  constitutes  a  particular  language,  the 
instrument  of  social  intercourse  in  a  nation. 

In  the  English  language,  the  letters  are  twenty-six;  re- 
presenting sounds,  simple  or  compound;  or  modifying  such 
sounds. 

Letters  are  of  two  kinds,  vowels  and  consonant!. 

Vowels  are  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  opening  the  mouth  or 
organs  of  speech,  without  a  contact  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth. 
The  sound  of  a  perfect  vowel  may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure, 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  organs.  Such  is  the  first 
or  long  sonnd  of  a,  e,  o. 

The  vowels  in  the  English  are  six;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y.  But  t 
and  K  are  not  always  simple  vowels ;  and  y  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  consonant.  These  letters  also  represent  different  sounds ; 
a  circumstance  which  creates  much  difficulty  in  learning  the 
lauguage. 

The  broadest  or  deepest  vowel  sonnd  is  that  of  «  in  fall,  an 
in  aught,  aw  in  law.  This  sound  requires  the  largest  opening 
of  the  mouth.  A  less  opening  of  the  organs  gives  the  sound 
of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  father,  ask,  last,  mast.  A  still  smaller 
opening  gives  the  sound  of  a  \i\fale,  make;  and  a  still  smaller, 
gives  the  sonnd  of  e  in  mete,  feet.  The  first  sound  of  o,  as  in 
note,  is  made  by  a  circular  position  of  the  lips ;  and  with  a 
less  circular  opening  of  the  lips,  we  utter  the  sound  of  oo  in 
tool. 

The  first  or  long  sound  of  t  is  compound,  as  in  pine ;  so  is 
the  first  sonnd  of  K  in  due,  suit,  tribunal.  These  sounds  can- 
not be  exactly  expressed  or  described  in  writing. 


The  first  or  long  sound  of  each  rowel  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  words: — 


a  in  make,  name. 
e  in  me,  mete, 
i  in  pine,  bind. 


o  in  note,  hold. 
u  in  duty,  mute. 
y  in  dry,  defy. 


The  short  sonnd  of  each  vowel  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
following  words: — 


a  in  mat,  ban. 
e  in  bet,  men. 
i  in  bit,  pin. 


o  in  not,  boss. 
u  in  dun,  must. 
y  in  pity,  duty. 


The  vowel  a  has  a  third  sound,  called  broad,  as  in  ball,  all, 
walk.  The  same  sound  is  expressed  by  au  in  taught,  and  by 
aw  in  saw.  This  sound  is  shortened  in  what,  quadrant, 
quality. 

The  vowel  e  has  the  sound  of  long  a  in  a  few  words,  as  in 
prey,  survey,  their. 

The  letter  i  retains  its  French  sonnd,  that  of  the  English 
long  e,  in  some  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  French 
language ;  as  in  pique,  marine,  machine. 

The  vowel  o,  in  a  few  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo,  the  French 
ou;  as  in  more,  prove,  lose.  This  sound  of  oo  is  shortened  in 
book,  look.  In  a  few  words  o  has  the  sound  of  «  short,  as  in 
dove,  love. 

The  first  sound  of  y,  as  in  dry,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i  in 
pine ;  and  its  short  sound  in  glory,  pity,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  i  in  pin,  brisk.  This  short  sound  of  i  and  y  is,  properly, 
the  short  sound  of  e  long.  Hence  little,  when  the  first 
vowel  is  prolonged,  becomes  leetle.  Hence  been  is  pronounced 
bin. 

The  short  e  in  let,  is  nearly,  but  not  precisely,  the  short 
sound  of  a  in  late. 

The  vowel  »,  in  some  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  look,  as 
\n  pull,  full,  put. 

The  letter  «,  in  some  words,  is  pronounced  yu,  in  which 
case  it  is  anomalous,  representing  both  a  consonant  and  a 
vowel.  This  pronunciation  occurs  in  words  which  begin  with 
u,  forming  a  syllable  by  itself ;  as  in  unite,  union,  unanimous; 
and  before  r,  as  in  failure,  measure,  insure,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases. 

Some  English  writers  alledge  that  the  proper  sound  of  «  is 
yu.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  true  sound  is  nearly  eu,  but 
these  letters  do  not  express  its  exact  sound. 

The  letter  w  has  its  form  and  its  name  from  the  union  of 
two  v's,  in  old  books ;  v  being  called  yu.  This  name  is  ill- 
chosen,  and  not  adapted  to  express  its  sound.  This  letter  is, 
properly,  a  vowel,  with  the  sound  of  oo,  French  ou,  but 
shortened  in  pronunciation,  as  in  dwell,  pronounced  dooef. 
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Two  vowels  rapidly  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  constitute  a 
diphthong;  as  oi  in  join;  oy  in  joy;  ou  in  sound;  and  ow  in 
vow. 

Two  vowels  in  succession,  when  one  only  is  pronounced,  do 
not  form  a  diphthong.  We  denominate  such  vowels  a  digraph; 
that  is,  double  written.  Such  are  the  following,  at,  ay,  au, 
110,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eu,  eio,  ey,  ie,  ou,  ui. 

Consonants  are  the  letters  which  represent  the  articulations 
of  the  organs.  The  letters  of  this  sort,  in  the  English 
language,  are  the  following,  in  large  and  small  characters : — 
B,  b;  C,  Cj  D,  d;  F,  f;  G,  g;  H,  h;  J,  j  ;  K,  k;  L,  1; 
M,  m;  N,  n;  P,  p;  Q,  qj  R,  r;  S,  e;  T,  t;  V,  v;  X,  x; 
Z,  z. 

The  articulations  or  jointings  made  by  these  letters,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  syllables : — at,  ad,  of,  ag,  aj,  ak, 
il,  am,  an,  ap,  aq,  ar,  as,  at,  av,  ax,  az.  Observe  the  point  of 
contact  in  the  organs  which  stops  the  sound. 

The  letters  b,  f,  p,  m,  v,  represent  the  articulations  of  the 
lips,  and  are  called  labials,  or  lip-letters. 

The  consonants  d,  t,  I,  n,  and  th,  represent  the  jointings  of 
the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  or  gum  in  which  the  teeth  are 
Inserted.  For  this  reason  they  are  denominated  dentals,  or 
tooth-letters. 

The  consonants  close  c,  close  g,  k,  and  q,  represent  the 
articulations  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  and  uppe>-  part  of 
the  mouth,  or  palate :  hence  they  are  called  palatal*,  or  palate- 
letters. 

The  consonants  s  and  z,  represent  the  position  of  the  end  of 
the  tongue  near  the  upper  teeth ;  and  when  pronounced,  the 
breath  issues  or  is  driven  out  between  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
with  a  hissing;  hence  these  letters  are  called  sibilants,  or 
hissing-letters.  The  letter  c  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  s. 

The  letter  r  is  uttered  with  a  jar  or  vibration  of  the  end  of 
the  tongue,  near  the  upper  teeth. 

The  letters  j  and  x  represent  each  two  sounds ;  those  of  j 
may  be  expressed  by  dj,  and  those  of  x  by  ks.  The  consonant 
<7  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is,  in  many  words,  the  exact  equivalent 
of/ 


The  close  articulations  interrupt  all  distinct  sound;  such  are 
k,  p,  and  t,  as  in  ak,  ap,  at.  These  are  called  mutes.  S  and 
d  are  mutes,  but  less  close. 

C  and  g  are  close  articulations  at  the  end  of  syllables,  as  in 
public,  Tag.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  they  are  close 
before  a,  o,  and  u,  as  in  can,  cot,  cud;  gap,  go,  gun.  But 
before  e,  i,  and  y,  c  is  equivalent  to  *,  as  in  cedar,  city,  cycle ; 
and  g  is  sometimes  close,  as  in  gift,  and  sometimes  compound, 
as  in  general,  ginger. 

The  consonants  which  represent  articulations  not  close,  arc 
f,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  z;  as  in  the  syllables,  ef,  el,  em,  en,  er,  es, 
ev,  ez. 

H  represents  a  breathing,  and  is  denominated  aspirate. 

There  are  in  English,  four  articulations,  for  which  there 
are  no  single  characters ;  but  they  are  represented  by  ch,  sh, 
th,  and  ng. 

The  sound  of  ch,  as  in  church,  cheer,  may  be  represented 
by  tih. 

The  sound  of  sh  occurs  in  shine,  shall.  It  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  French  ch. 

Th  are  aspirated  in  think,  throne ;  but  vocal  in  that,  thou. 

The  sound  of  ng  is  simple,  and  occurs  in  sing,  thing,  in 
which  the  articulation  is  not  close.  But  in  finger,  linger, 
longer,  the  articulation  is  more  close.  Orthoepists  have  repre- 
sented the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  words  as  doubling  the 
articulation ;  thus,  fing-ger.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  there  is 
but  one  articulation;  nor  is  it  possible  to  pronounce  two 
consonants  between  two  vowels,  without  two  articulations; 
two  closings  and  openings  of  the  organs.  San' er  and  badner 
are  pronounced  alike,  with  one  articulation.  Thus  consonants 
may  be  doubled  in  writing,  but  they  are  not  doubled  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

Orthoepists  represent,  that  in  the  combination  nk,  as  in 
ink,  bank,  n  has  the  sound  of  ng.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
sound  of  ng  is  nasal,  the  articulation  being  less  close  than  nk. 
If  the  n  in  such  words  had  the  sound  of  ng,  then  ink 
would  have  a  nasal  sound,  ing,  preceding  k;  but  this  is  not 
the  fact;  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  articulation  k,  stops 
all  sound.  Walker,  then,  in  representing  bank,  brink,  as 
being  pronounced  bangk,  bringk,  entirely  mistakes  the  fact. 


RULES   FOE,  PRONUNCIATION, 

AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  MANNER  OF  DESIGNATING  SOUNDS  IN  THIS  WORK. 


THE  first  or  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  designated  by  a 
horizontal  mark  over  the  vowel,  thus  a,  e,  I,  6,  u,  y.  But  the 
necessity  of  this  mark  is  superseded  in  words  and  syllables 
ending  in  e,  after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  fate,  mete,  rite, 
note,  mute,  in  which  the  first  vowel  is  long,  and  the  final  e  is 
silent.  So  also  in  the  last  syllables  of  colonnade,  fortitude, 
antipode,  suicide,  proselyte,  consecrate,  and  others  of  similar 
formation. 

The  first  sound  of  a  vowel  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of 
accent  immediately  after  the  vowel,  as  in  favour,  ce'dar, 
vi'tal,  glo'ry,  tru'ly,  ctfcle. 

The  second  or  short  sound  of  a  single  vowel  is  indicated  by 
one  or  more  consonants  terminating  the  word  or  syllable,  as  in 
ban,  band,  pen,  bend,  pin,  flint,  not,  plot,  sun,  must,  cyst, 
withstand,  descend,  rotund. 

The  short  sound  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of  accent 
immediately  after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  sal'ary,  energy, 
in'famy,  botany,  hus'band,  sym'bol. 

The  third  or  broad  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points 
under  the  vowel;  thus,  ball,  broad.  But  the  necessity  of 
these  points  is  superseded  by  a  general  rule,  that  in  most 
words  in  which  a  is  followed  by  Id,  Ik,  U,  as  in  bald,  balk, 
fall ;  the  letter  a  has  its  broad  sound. 

This  broad  sound  occurs  in  the  digraphs  au  and  aw;  as  in 
taught,  law. 

When  this  broad  a  is  shortened,  the  sound  is  indicated  by  a 
single  point  under  a  ;  as  in  what,  quadrant. 

The  fourth  or  Italian  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points  | 
over  the  letter;  thus,  bar,  mast,  fat  her. 


The  letter  e,  having  the  sound  of  a  long,  has  a  mark  under 
the  letter ;  as  in  prey,  convey. 

The  letter  i,  when  it  has  the  sound  of  e  long,  has  two  points 
over  the  letter;  thus,  fatigue,  marine. 

The  letters  »  and  o,  when  they  have  the  sound  of  u  short, 
have  a  curving  mark ;  thus,  bird,  dove. 

The  vowel  o  has,  in  a  few  words,  the  sound  of  oo,  French 
ou,  which  is  indicated  by  two  dots  over  the  letter ;  thus,  move, 
lose.  This  sound,  when  shortened,  is  designated  by  two  points 
under  the  vowel ;  thus,  book,  look  ;  bush,  full. 

The  two  letters  oo,  without  points,  have  the  sound  of  the 
French  ou ;  as  in  foolfroom. 

The  digraphs  ai,  ay,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first  or 
long  a,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

The  digraphs  ea,  ee,  ei,  ie,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first 
or  long  e,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

In  all  cases,  when  one  vowel  of  a  digraph  is  marked,  that 
vowel  has  the  sound  designated  by  the  mark,  and  the  other  is 
quiescent;  thus,  upbraid,  arrayed,  breed,  deceit,  sifffe,  appear, 
course,  Jloat,  broa.d,  vein,  show. 

By  marking  the  vowel  o,  in  the  digraphs  ou  and  ow,  the 
digraph  is  distinguished  from  the  diphthong ;  thus,  in  source, 
ou  are  a  digraph ;  but  in  soar  they  are  a  diphthong ;  and  bow, 
a  weapon,  is  distinguished  from  bow,  to  bend. 

Thus  ou  and  ow,  without  a  mark,  are  always  diphthongs. 

The  digraphs  eu,  ew,  and  ui,  have  the  sound  of  the  first  u ; 

as  in  feud,  brew,  bruise.     The  writers  who  attempt  to  give  a 

and  ew  after  r,  the  sound  of  oo,  as  in  rude,  brew,  [rood,  iroo,'] 

encourage  an  affected  pronunciation.     In  all  such  words,  u  and 
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etc  have  the  proper  sound  of  u  in  duty,  tumult,  lucid,  according 
to  the  general  usage  in  England.  Some  persons  affect  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  e  nnd  w  distinctly  «  and  oo;  but  this  affecta- 
tion was  condemned  by  Wallis,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  vowel  i,  in  the  termination  ive,  is  always  short ;  as  in 
motive,  relative,  pronounced  motiv,  relativ. 

The  peculiar  articulation  of  the  letter  r,  renders  it  necessary 
to  utter  a  slight  sound  of  e  short,  between  a  vowel  and  that 
letter.  Thus,  bare,  mere,  mire,  more,  mure,  are  pronounced 
baer,  meer,  mier,  moer,  muer ;  so  in  parent,  apparent,  pro- 
nounced nearly  paerent,  appaerent.  This  necessity  makes  a 
slight  variation  in  the  sound  of  a,  but  too  inconsiderable  to 
deserve  a  particular  mark  of  distinction. 

The  accented  syllable  is  designated  by  this  mark  '  at  the 
end  ;  as  in  Icfbour,  glo'ry,  ten' or,  amend',  detriment,  with- 
draw1',  avouf ,  destroy  ,  renew*. 

After  syllables  having  two  or  more  consonants  followed  by 
e  quiescent,  or  a  diphthong,  the  accent  has  no  effect  upon  the 
vowel ;  as  in  dislodge',  rejoice'. 

In  many  cases,  the  mark  over  the  vowel  designates  both  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  and  the  accented  syllable ;  as  in  abrade, 
upbraid,  deduce,  besiege* 

The  letters  ck,  in  words  from  the  French,  are  pronounced  as 
sh,  and  over  the  letter  c  is  a  mark ;  thus  chaise,  pronounced  shayz. 

When  either  of  the  consonants  c,  s,  or  t,  is  preceded  by  the 
accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  and  followed  by  a  diph- 
thong or  u  long,  it  becomes  aspirated,  and  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  sh,  tsh,  or  zh.  Thus  nation,  social,  satiate,  especial, 
disclosure,  allusion,  &c.,  are  pronounced  na'shun,  so'shal, 
sa'sheate,  espe'shal,  disclos'zhure,  allu'zhun,  &c.  When,  how- 
ever, the  accent  falls  upon  the  vowel  or  diphthong  following  c, 
s,  or  t,  the  preceding  consonant  is  not  aspirated,  as  in  the  words 
soci'ety,  sati'ety.  The  above  rule  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  obtains  throughout  the  whole  language,  and  even  extends  to 
all  proper  names,  whether  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  The  want 
of  attention  to  it  has  led  orthoepists  into  numerous  errors. 

When  two  accents  occur  after  e  or  t,  and  before  ci  and  ti, 
they  indicate  that  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  sh.  Thus,  pre"cious,  vi"tiate,  are  pronounced 
fresh' ous,  vish'ate;  the  ci  and  ti  blending  into  the  sound  of  sh, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  above  laid  down. 

In  such  words  as  pronunciation,  euphony  seems  to  require 
that  cia  should  be  uttered  in  two  syllables,  pro-nun-ci-af -tion, 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  sound  of  sh ;  pronunshashun. 

Dr.  Ash  remarks,  that  the  different  vowels,  in  unaccented 
syllables,  are  pronounced  alike  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  in  the 
words  altar,  alter,  manner,  manor,  murmur,  all  the  vowels  of 
the  last  syllables  have  the  same  sound.  Hence  it  is  useless  to 
mark  the  unaccented  vowels ;  their  sounds  being  too  obscure 
and  indistinct  to  be  defined,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  marks. 
The  nice  distinctions  between  them,  if  any  exist,  are  to  be  ac- 
quired only  by  usage  and  good  taste. 

The  letters  gh,  in  most  English  words,  are  quiescent.  In 
the  following,  they  are  pronounced  like  /;  cough,  chough, 
dough,  enough,  hough,  laugh,  rough,  slough,  tough,  trough. 

H  after  r,  is  mute  ;  as  in  rhetoric. 

G  and  k  befoie  M,  are  mute;  as  in  gnaw,  knave. 

W  before  r,  is  mute ;  as  in  wrest,  wrong. 

In  a  few  words,  h  after  to,  is  prono«iced  before  it ;  as  in 
what,  which. 

In  the  termination  en,  e  is  usually  mute ;  as  in  broken, 
pronounced  brokn. 

The  final  e  is  mute  after  ;,  in  the  following  syllables  ;  ble, 
cle,  die,  fie,  gle,  tie,  pie,  tie,  zle. 

B  after  m,  is  mute  ;  as  in  dumb. 

Z  is  mute  before  k ;  as  in  walk ;  before  m  ;  as  iu  calm ; 
and  before/1;  as  in  half,  calf. 

Nis  mute  after  m;  as  in  hymn. 

fh  are  always  pronounced  like  /;  as  in  philosophy ;  but 
they  are  silent  in  phthisic,  pronounced  tizzic. 

*  It  is  said  by  some  writer,  that  the  accent  never  falls  on  a  vowel,  but 
always  on  a  consonant.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  last  syllable  oT 
foresee  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  on  the  vowels  which  end 
the  syllable.  In  open,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  in  which  there 
in  no  consonant. 
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P  is  mute  before*;  as  in  psalm;  and  before  t;  as  in 
ptyalism,  Ptolemy. 

In  the  terminating  syllable  of  adjectives,  OHS,  the  letter  o  is 
always  silent. 

The  unaccented  y,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  short,  like  i  in 
pin,  pit ;  as  in  glory,  probity.  In  the  plural  of  such  words, 
ies  are  pronounced  iz ;  as  g lories,  pronounced  gloriz. 

But  y,  in  monosyllables,  has  its  first  sound,  as  in  dry,  my ; 
and  in  verbs  the  same  sound  occurs  in  the  inflections ;  as  in 
fy,  flies ;  try,  tries  ;  pronounced  jllze,  true. 

In  the  termination  fy,  the  y  has  its  first  sound;  as  in  fortify. 
So  also  i  iu  the  last  syllable  offortijies. 

S  has  its  proper  sound  after  f,  p,  k,  t,  and  th  aspirate ;  as 
in  chiefs,  caps,  franks,  pits,  deaths. 

S  has  the  sound  of  z  after  b,  d,  g,  gh,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s  and  >s,  z, 
v,  aw,  ay,  ew,  ey,  ow,  oy,  sh,  ng,  th  vocal  ch,  oe,  ie,  and  after 
c  followed  by  e  final ;  as  in  robs,  robes,  races,  rods,  rides,  rays, 
rages,  toils,  dreams,  sighs,  rains,  bars,  waves,  roses,  passes, 
mazes,  laws,  days,  news,  preys,  vows,  joys,  brushes,  sings, 
breathes,  churches,  foes,  flies. 

S  before  m  has  the  sound  of  z ;  as  in  spasm,  baptism. 

The  letter  z,  in  Welsh  words,  is  pronounced  as  the  vocal  th, 
in  that,  thou. 

In  many  cases,  a  word,  the  better  to  express  the  pronuncia- 
tion, is  written  a  second  time,  in  the  letters  most  proper  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  case,  the  pronunciation  of  the  radical 
word  is  to  be  observed  in  the  derivatives,  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Thus,  bright  is  written  bnte,  to  show  the  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  this  pronunciation  is  to  be  observed  in  its  deriva- 
tives, brightness,  brightly. 


POINTED 
A,  a,  as  in  f,ile. 
A,  ft,  broad,  as  in  fall. 
A,  9,  as  in  what. 
A,  a,  Italian,  as  in  father. 
£,  e,  as  iu  mete,  meet. 
E,  e,  first  a,  as  in  prey. 
1, 1,  long,  as  in  pine. 
1, 1,  e  long,  as  in  fatigue. 
I,  I,  short  u,  as  in  bird. 
0,  6,  short  w,  as  in  duve. 
0,  o,  long,  as  in  note. 


LETTERS. 

0,  6,  like  oo,  as  in  move. 

OO,  oo,  like  oo,  in  good. 

C,  long,  as  in  tune, 

U,  as  in  pull. 

V,  initial,  as  in  unite. 

€,  as  A. 

6,  as  j. 

CH,  as  sh. 

€H,  as  A. 

TH,  vocal,  as  in  that. 


The  letter  u,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  the  sound  of  yu  in 
words  in  which  this  letter  forms  a  syllable  by  itself ;  as  in 
u-nit,  u-nanimous,  u-biquity,  u-surp,  and  in  Rome  monosylla- 
bles ;  as  in  use,  pronounced  yuse. 

An  attempt  to  extend  this  sound  to  u  after  d,  as  in  gradual, 
credulous,  has  resulted  in  changing  the  sound  of  d  to  that  of 
dj ;  and  gradual  becomes  gradjual  or  grajtial ;  credulous  is 
changed  to  credjulous,  or  crejulous.  But  this  pronunciation  of 
Walker  is  severely  condemned  by  Jamieson  and  Knowles.  So 
also  Walker's  butsheus  for  beauteous  ;  pientshus  for  plenteous, 
are  condemned  and  discarded.  The  same  fate  attends  Walker's 
ingrejent  for  ingredient,  and  other  words  of  a  like  orthography. 

The  present  practice  is  to  give  to  u  the  sound  of  yu,  iu  such 
words  as  nature,  feature,  rapture;  which  are  pronounced 
nat-yur,feat-yur,  rapt-yur.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  to  avoid  the  common  corruption  of  a  change  of  t  into 
tsh,  as  in  natshur,  a  pronunciation  condemned  by  the  latest 
orthoepists. 

But  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  two,  this  pronunciation 
of  a  as  yu,  in  the  last  syllable,  as  in  caricature,  literature, 
judicature,  is  not  to  be  commended. 

The  termination  ed,  in  the  past  tense,  and  participles  of 
verbs,  retains  the  vowel  e,  in  this  vocabulary,  for  showing  the 
proper  orthography,  especially  to  foreigners ;  but  in  the  cus- 
tomary pronunciation,  this  vowel  is  omitted,  except  after  a 
and  t.  Thus  abandoned,  delivered,  charmed,  are  pronounced 
abandond,  deliverd,  charmd.  This  rule  extends  to  all  cases, 
except  to  some  formal  uses  of  particular  words,  or  to  occasional 
uses  of  some  words  in  verse. 

After  d  and  t  this  termination  ed  is,  from  necessity,  pro- 
nounced as  a  distinct  syllable ;  as  in  abraded,  hated. 
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A  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
most  of  the  known  languages  of  the 
earth :  in  the  Ethiopic,  however,  it  is 
the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  Runic  the 
tenth.  It  is  naturally  the  first  letter, 
because  it  represents  the  first  vocal 
sound  naturally  formed  by  the  human 
organs;  being  the  sound  uttered  with 
a  mere  opening  of  the  mouth,  without 
constraint,  and  without  any  effort  to 
alter  the  natural  position  or  configura- 
tion of  the  lips. 

A  has,  in  English,  three  sounds;  the 
long  or  slender,  aa  in  place,  ffite;  the 
broad,  as  in  wall,  fall,  which  is  short- 
ened in  salt,  what ;  and  the  open,  as  in 
father,  glass,  which  is  shortened  in  ra- 
ther, fancy.  Its  primitive  sound  was 
probably  aw.  A  is  also  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Saxon  an  or  ane,  one,  used 
before  words  beginning  with  an  articu- 
lation ;  as,  a  table,  instead  of  an  table, 
or  one  table.  This  is  a  modern  change; 
for,  in  Saxon,  an  was  used  before  con- 
sonants as  well  as  vowels ;  as,  an  tid,  a 
time,  an  gear,  a  year.  [See  As.] 

This  letter  is  prefixed  to  many  English 
words  ;  as  in  asleep,  awake,  afoot,  a- 
ground,  agoing,  aboard,  now-a-days, 
&c.  The  a  in  these  instances,  as  Home 
Tooke  observes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  on, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  preposition,  with  the 
meaning  of  in.  In  many  words,  the  a 
in  the  beginning  takes  the  place  of  on. 
Alive,  for  instance,  means  on  life,  i.  e. 
in  life.  The  a  formerly  often  prefixed 
to  our  participles  in  ing,  both  in  the 
active  and  passive  sense ;  as,  the  house 
is  a-preparing,  he  is  gone  a-walhing,  has 
the  same  origin. 

Among  the  ancients  A  was  a  numeral, 
denoting  500,  and  with  a  dash  A,  5000. 
In  the  Heb.  Syr.  Ch.  Sam.  and  Ar.  it 
denotes  one  or  unity. 

Among  logicians,  A,  as  an  abbreviation, 
stands  for  a  universal  affirmative  pro- 
position. A  asserts,  E  denies :  Thus  in 
barbara,  a  thrice  repeated  denotes  so 
many  of  the  propositions  to  be  universal. 
A  is  also  used  for  anno  or  ante  ;  as  in 
anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord ;  an- 
no mundi,  the  year  of  the  world;  ante 
meridiem,  before  noon ;  and  for  arts  in 
artium  magister,  master  of  arts.  A- 
mong  the  Romans,  A.U.C.,  stood  for 
anno  ab  urbe  condita,  from  the  building 
of  the  city,  or  Rome. 

In  alijebra,  a,  and  the  first  letters  of  the 
I. 


alphabet^  are  used  to  represent  known 
quantities,  while  the  last  letters  are 
generally  used  to  represent  unknown 
quantities. 

In  music,  A  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth 
note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  and 
corresponds  to  the  la  of  Guido.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  natural 
moods,  and  it  is  the  open  note  of  the 
second  string  of  the  violin,  by  which  the 
other  strings  are  tuned  and  regulated. 
In  pharmacy,  a,  or  aa,  (abbreviations  of 
the  Greek  ana,  which  signifies  of  each,) 
are  used  in  prescriptions  after  the  men- 
tion of  two  or  more  ingredients,  when 
it  is  intended  that  the  specified  quan- 
tity of  each  ingredient  should  be  taken. 
In  chemistry,  AAA,  stand  for  amalya- 
ma  or  amalgamation. 

In  commerce,  A  stands  for  accepted,  as 
in  'the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  Mer- 
chants also  number  their  books  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  instead  of  figures.  Pub- 
lic officers  number  their  exhibits  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  document  A  or  B. 
In  heraldry.  A,  as  a  sign,  stands  for  the 
dexter  chief,  or  chief  point  in  an  escut- 
cheon. 

In  mathematics,  letters  are  used  as  re- 
presentatives of  numbers,  lines,  angles, 
figures,  and  quantities.  In  arguments, 
letters  are  substituted  for  persons  in 
cases  supposed  or  stated  for  illustra- 
tion, as  A  contracts  with  B  to  deliver 
property  to  D. 

A.  B.  C.  The  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 
Also  a  little  book  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  reading. 

AAM,  n.  [Ch.  n^s  or  s>2X>  ama,  a  cubit, 
a  measure  containing  five  or  six  palms.] 
A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Dutch, 
equal  to  288  English  pints. 

A'ARDVARK,  n.  (Orycteropus,)  in 
zool.,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Eden- 
tata, very  common  in  some  parts  of 

'  Southern  Africa. 

A'ARDWOLF,  n.  (Proteles,)  in  zool.,  a 
genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, forming  the  intermediate  link 
which  connects  the  civets  with  the 
dogs  and  hyaenas. 

AARON'IC,         )    a.     Pertaining     to 

AARON'I€AL,  j  Aaron,  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  or  to  the  priesthood  of 
which  he  was  the  head. 

AB,  in  English  names,  is  an  abbrevia- 


tion of  abbey  or  abbot ;  as  Alilmjdon, 
Abbey-town,  Abbeuhill,  Abbot-town. 

AB,  a  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  and 
a  Latin  preposition,  as  in  abscond,  is 
the  Greek  «T«,  and  the  Eng.  of,  Ger. 
ab,  D.  of,  Sw.  Dan.  of,  written  in  an- 
cient Latin,  af.  It  denotes  from,  sepa- 
rating or  departure. 

AB.  The  Hebrew  name  of  father.  See 
ABBA. 

AB.  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  answering  to  a  part  of 
July  and  a  part  of  August.  In  the 
Syriac  calendar,  Ab  is  the  name  of  the 
last  summer  month. 

ABACIS'€US,  n.  [See  ABACUS.]  In 
arch.,  any  flat  member;  the  square 
compartment  of  a  mosaic  pavement. 

AB'ACIST,  n.  [from  abacus.]  One 
that  casts  accounts ;  a  calculator. 

ABACK',  adv.  [a  and  bach,  Sax.  on 
bfECf  at,  on  or  towards  the  back.  See 
BACK.]  Towards  the  back;  on  the  back 
part;  backward. — In  seamen's  language, 
it  signifies  the  situation  of  the  sails, 
when  pressed  back  against  the  mast  by 
the  wind.  1'ahen  aback,  is  when  the 


sails  are  carried  back  suddenly  by  the 
wind.  Laid  aback,  is  when  the  sails 
are  placed  in  that  situation  to  effect 
an  immediate  retreat ;  or  to  give  the 
ship  sternway,  in  order  to  avoid  some 
danger  discovered  before  her. 

AB'A€OT,  n.  The  cap  of  state,  for- 
merly used  by  English  kings,  wrought 
into  the  figure  of  two  crowns. 

ABA€'TOR,  n.  [Latin  from  abigo,  ab 

and  ago,  to  drive.]     In  law,  one  that 

feloniously  drives  away  or  steals  a  herd 
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or  numbers  of  cattle  at  once,  in  distinc- 
tion from  one  that  steals  a  sheep  or  two. 
AB'ACUS,  n.  [L.  abacus,  any  thing  flat, 
as  a  cupboard,  a  bench,  a  slate,  a  table 
or  board  for  games ;  Gr.  «£*{.  Usually 
deduced  from  the  Oriental,  p£K,  abak, 
dust,  because  the  ancients  used  tables 
covered  with  dust  for  making  figures 
and  diagrams.]  1.  Among  the  Romans, 
a  cupboard  or  buffet.— 2  An  instru- 
ment for  calculation,  used,  with  some 
variations,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
at  least,  in  later  times,  and  still  used 
by  the  Chinese,  who  call  it  "Schwan- 
pan."  It  consists  of  an  oblong  frame, 
across  which  are  stretched  several 
wires,  each  supplied  with  ten  balls.  The 
balls  on  the  under  wire  represent  units, 
those  on  the  next  above  it  tens,  and  so 
on  to  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  The 
balls  at  the  left  end  of  the  engraved 


nbncus  represent  the  number  241,759, 
hose  at  the  right  end  are  the  spare  ones. 
— 3.  In  arch.,  a  table  constituting  the 
upper  member  or  crowning  of  a  column 
and  its  capital.  It  is  usually  square,  but 
sometimes  its  sides  are  arched  inwards. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  concave 
moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tuscan 
pedestal;  and  to  the  plinth  above  the 
houltin  in  the  Tuscan  andDoric  orders. 


Alacus,  Qredan  Doric. 


r~ 


Abicut,  Rom*n  Doric. 

AB'A€US     HARMON'I€US.        The 

structure  and  disposition  of  the  keys 
of  a  musical  instrument. 

AB'A€US  MAJOR.  A  trough  used 
in  mines  to  wash  ore  in. 

AB'A€US  PYTHAGOR'I€US.  The 
multiplication  table  invented  by  Pytha- 
goras. 

AB'ADA,  n.  A  wild  animal  of  Africa, 
of  the  size  of  a  steer,  or  half  grown  colt, 
having  two  horns  on  its  forehead,  and 
a  third  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Its 
head  and  tail  resemble  those  of  an  ox, 
but  it  has  cloven  feet  like  the  stag. 

ABAD'DON,  n.  [Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 
~zy,  fibad,  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  to 
perish.]  1.  The  destroyer,  or  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit;  Rev.  ix. — 2.  The 
bottomless  pit. 

ABAFT,  adv.  or  prep.  [Sax.  eft  or  teff, 
again.  Hence  efter  or  after,  after, 
subsequent ;  Sax.  tpftan,  behind  in 
place  :  to  which  word  be  is  prefixed— 
bea?ftan,  behind,  and  this  word  is  cor- 
rupted into  abaft.}  A  sea-term  sig- 
nifying in  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a 
ship,  or  the  parts  which  lie  towards 


the  stern ;  opposed  to  afore.  Rela- 
tively, it  denotes  further  aft,  or  towards 
the  stern;  as,  abaft  the  mainmast. 
Abaft  the  beam  implies,  that  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  object  spoken  of  is 
in  some  part  of  the  horizon,  contained 
between  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the 
ship's  stern  is  directed.  Abaft  is  often 
contracted  into  aft. 

AB'AGUN,  n.  The  name  of  a  fowl  in 
Ethiopia,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
for  a  sort  of  horn,  growing  on  its  head. 
The  word  signifies  stately  abbot. 

ABAIS'ANCE.     See  OBEISANCE. 

ABAISSE',  [Fr.]  In  her.,  when  the 
fesse  or  any  other  bearing  is  depress- 
ed, or  situated  below  the  centre  of  the 
shield,  it  is  then  said  to  be  abaisse. 

ABA'LLENATE,  v.  t.  [See  ALIENATE, 
ALIENF..]  To  transfer  the  title  of  pro- 
perty from  one  to  another—  a  term  of 
the  civil  law — rarely  or  never  used  in 
common  law  proceedings. 

ABA'LIENATED,  pp.  Transferred 
from  one  to  another. 

ABA'LIENATING,  ppr.  Transferring 
from  one  to  another. 

ABALIENA'TION.n.  The  transferring 
of  title  to  property.  [See  ALIENATION.] 

ABAN'DON,  r.  (.  [Fr.  abandonner ; 
said  to  be  from  ban  and  donner,  to  give 
over  to  the  ban  or  proscription  ;  or 
from  a  or  ab  and  bandum.  a  flag  or 
ensign.]  1.  To  forsake  entirely;  as,  to 
abandon  a  hopeless  enterprise. — 2.  To 
renounce  and  forsake  ;  to  leave  with  a 
view  never  to  return ;  to  desert  as  lost 
or  desperate ;  as,  to  abandon  a  country ; 
to  abandon  a  cause  or  party. — 3.  To  give 
up  or  resign  without  control,  as  when  a 
person  yields  himself,  without  restraint, 
to  a  propensity;  as  to  abandon  one's 
self  to  intemperance.  Abandoned  over 
and  Abandoned  of  are  obsolete. — 4.  To 
resign ;  to  yield,  relinquish,  or  give  over 
entirely. 

Verus  atmnflonfd  the  cares  of  empire  to 
his  wiser  colleague.  Gibbon. 

5.  In  com.,  to  relinquish  to  insurers 
all  claim  to  a  ship  or  goods  insured,  as 
a  preliminary  towards  recovering  for  a 
total  loss. 

ABAN'DON,+  n.  One  who  totally  for- 
sakes or  deserts.— 2.  A  relinquishment. 

ABAN'DONED,  pp.  Wholly  forsaken 
or  deserted.- — 2.  a.  Given  up,  as  to  a 
vice ;  hence,  extremely  wicked,  or  sin- 
ning without  restraint ;  irreclaimably 
wicked. 

ABANDONEE',  n.  In  law,  one  to  whom 
any  thing  is  abandoned. 

ABAN'DONER,  n.  One  who  abandons. 

ABANDONING,  ppr.  Forsaking  or 
deserting  wholly;  renouncing;  yield- 
ing one's  self  without  restraint. 

ABANDONING,  n.  A  forsaking;  to- 
tal desertion. 

ABANDONMENT,  n.  A  total  deser- 
tion;   a  state  of   being  forsaken. — 2. 
In  com.,  the   relinquishing  to  under- 
writers all  the  property  saved   from 
loss  by  shipwreck,  capture,  or  Other 
peril  stated  in  the  policy,  in  order  that 
the  insured  may  be  entitled  to  indem- 
nification for  a  total  loss. 
ABAND'UM,  n.  In  old  law,  any  thing 
forfeited  or  confiscated. 
ABAN'GA,  n.  The  ady;    a  species  of 
palm-tree.     [See  ADY.] 
ABANNI"TION,n.  [Lowlat.]  A  ban- 
ishment for  one  or  two  years  for  man- 
slaughter.    [Not  mu.  iw.] 
ABAPTIS'TON,  n.   In  turg.,  a  name 
given  to  the  crown  of  the  old  trepan, 
which  was  of  a  conical  shape,  to  pre- 


vent it  from  penetrating  the  cranium 
too  suddenly. 

ABARl-Vt-  r.  t.  [Sax.  abarian.}  [See 
BARE.]  To  make  bare;  to  uncover. 

ABARTICULA'TION,  n.  [See  ARTI- 
CULATE.] In  anat.,  that  species  of  ar- 
ticulation or  structure  of  joints  \\hirh 
admits  of  manifest  or  extensive  motion; 
called  also  diarthrosis  and  dearticula- 
tion. 

ABAS',  n.  A  weight  in  Persia,  used  in 
weighing  pearls,  one-eighth  less  than 
the  European  caret.  In  entom.,  a  spe- 
cies of  bombyx. 

ABASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abalsser,  from  has, 
low,  or  the  bottom ;  "\V.  bais ;  Latin 
and  Gr.  basis;  Eng.  base.  See  ABASH.] 
1.  The  literal  sense  of  abase  is  to  lower 
or  depress,  to  throw  or  cast  down,  as 
used  by  Bacon,  "to  abase  the  eye." 
But  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  refer- 
ence to  material  things. — 2.  To  cast 
down;  to  reduce  low;  to  depress;  to 
humble ;  to  degrade ;  applied  to  the  pas- 
sions, rank,  office,  and  condition  in  life. 
Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  totilmie, 
Dan.  iv. — Whosoever  exalteth  himself  -hall 
be  abated.  Mat.  xxiii. ;  Job  xl. ;  2  Cor.  xi. 

ABASED,  pp.  Reduced  to  a  low  state; 
humbled,  depressed.  In  her.,  it  is 
used  of  the  wings  of  eagles,  when  the 
tops  are  turned  downward  toward 
the  point  of  the  shield,  or  when  the 
wings  are  shut;  the  natural  way  of  bear- 
ing them  being  spread,  with  the  top 
pointing  to  the  chief  of  the  angle. 

ABASEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  humbling 
or  bringing  low ;  also  a  state  of  depres- 
sion, degradation,  or  humiliation. 

ABASH',  r.  t.  [Heb.  and  Chald.  e:a 
bosh,  to  be  confounded  or  ashamed.] 
To  make  the  spirits  to  fail;  to  cast 
down  the  countenance;  to  make  asham- 
ed; to  confuse  or  confound,  as  by  ex- 
citing suddenly  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
error,  inferiority,  &c. 

ABASH'ED,  pi>.  Confused  with  shame; 
confounded;  put  to  silence:  followed 
by  at. 

ABASH'ING,  ppr.  Putting  to  shame 
or  confusion. 

ABASH'MENT,  n.  Confusion  from 
shame. 

ABASING,  ppr.  Humbling,  depressing, 
bringing  low. 

ABAS'SI  or  ABAS'SIS,  n.  A  silver 
coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  twenty 
cents,  about  ten  pence  sterling. 

ABAT-JOUR,  n.[Fr.]  In  arch.,  a  skylight 
or  sloping  aperture  made  in  the  wall  of 
an  apartment  for  the  admission  of  light. 

ABAT-VOIX,  [Fr.]  The  sounding  board 
of  a  pulpit. 

ABATABLE,  a  That  may  or  can  be 
abated;  as,  an  abatable  writ  or  nui- 
sance. 

ABATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abattre,  to  beat  down ; 
battre,  to  beat,  to  strike;  Heb.  Chald. 
t;;^,  habat ;  to  beat.  The  Saxon  has 
the  participle  gebatod,  abated.  Th  e  pre- 
fix is  sunk  to  a  in  abate,  and  lost  in 
beat.]  1.  To  beat  down;  topulldown; 
to  destroy  in  any  manner ;  as,  to  abate 
a  nuisance. — 2.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ; 
to  moderate ;  as,  to  abate  zeal ;  to  abate 
pride;  to  abate  a  demand;  to  abate 
courage. — u.  To  lessen ;  to  mitigate ;  as, 
to  abate  pain  or  sorrow. — 4.  To  over- 
throw :  to  cause  to  fail ;  to  frustrate  by 
judicial  sentence;  as,  to  abate  a  writ. 
— o.'t  To  deject;  to  depress;  as,  to 
abate  the  soul.— 6.  To  deduct. — 7.  To 
cause  to  fail;  to  annul.  By  the  Eng- 
lish law,  a  legacy  to  a  charity  is  abattd 
by  a  deficiency  of  'issets. — 8.  To  remit; 
as,  to  abate  a  tax. 


ABBA 


ABBREVIATE 


ABDICATION 


ABATE,  v.  i.  To  decrease,  or  become 
less  in  strength  or  violence;  us,  pain 
abates;  a  storm  abates. — 2.  To  fail;  to 
be  defeated,  or  come  to  naught;  as,  a 
writ  abates.  By  the  civil  law  a  legacy 
to  a  charity  does  not  abate  by  deficiency 
of  assets. — 3.  In  law,  to  enter  into  a 
freehold  after  the  death  of  the  last  occu- 
pant, and  before  the  heir  or  devisee 
takes  possession. — 4.  In  horsemanship, 
to  perform  well  a  do-.tr ward  motion.  A 
horse  is  said  to  abate,  or  take  down  his 
curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets, 
he  puts  both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground 
at  once,  and  observes  the  same  exact- 
ness in  all  the  times. 

ABATED,  pp.  Lessened;  decreased; 
destroyed;  mitigated;  defeated;  re- 
mitted; overthrown. 

ABATEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  abating; 
the  state  of  being  abated. — 2.  A  re- 
duction, removing,  or  pulling  down, 
as  of  a  nuisance. — 3.  Diminution,  de- 
crease or  mitigation,  as  of  grief  or  pain. 
— 4.  Deduction,  sum  withdrawn,  as  from 
an  account. — 6.  Overthrow,  failure, 
or  defeat,  as  of  a  writ. — 6.  The  entry 
of  a  stranger  into  a  freehold  after  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  before  the  heir  or 
devisee.  By  3  and  4  Win.  IV.  the 
true  owner  can  only  recover  the  seisin 
by  entry;  and  if  the  abater  dies  seised, 
the  land  will  descend  to  his  heir,  but 
the  right  of  entry  or  action  of  the  true 
owner  will  still  subsist. — Plea  of  abate- 
ment in  law  is  pleaded  to  a  declaration, 
writ,  &c.,  on  account  of  some  defect 
in  form.— 7.  [Fr.  brisure.]  In  her.,  a 
mark  annexed  to  coat  armour,  in 
order  to  denote  some  ungentleman- 
like,  dishonourable,  or  disloyal  act, 
demeanour,  quality,  stain,  or  vice,  in 
the  bearer,  whereby  such  coat  is 
abated  or  lowered  in  dignity.  There 
is,  however,  no  instance  of  such  dis- 
honourable bearings;  French  writers, 
indeed,  aver  that  such  a  bearing  never 
had  existence,  and  they  assert  it 
to  be  merely  a  figment  of  English 
Heralds. 

ABATER,  H.  The  person  or  thing  that 
abates. 

ABATING,  ppr.  Pulling  down,  dimi- 
nishing, defeating,  remitting. 

ABATOR,  n.  A  person  who  enters  into 
a  freehold  on  the  death  of  the  last  pos- 
sessor, before  the  heir  or  devisee. 

AB'ATTIS,  n.  [Fr.  abattre.]  Rubbish. 
In  fort.,  piles  of  trees,  or  branches 
sharpened,  and  laid  with  their  points 
outward,  in  front  of  ramparts,  to  pre- 
vent assailants  from  mounting  the  walls. 

ABATTOIR,  n.  (abatwar.)  [Fr.  from 
abattre,  to  fell.]  A  public  slaughter- 
house ;  [the  word  is  generally  applied  to 
large  establishments  outside  of  towns.} 

AB'ATUDE,  n.  [from  abate.]  Any 
thing  diminished. 

AB'ATURE,  n.  [from  abate.]  Grass 
trampled  down  by  a  stag  in  passing. 

ABAUMVf-  n.  A  species  of  red  clay. 

ABAWED,f  pp.  Abashed.    ' 

ABB,  n.  [Sax.  ab  or  oi.]  In  old  writers, 
used  for  the  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp, 
and  hence  the  wool  of  which  it  was 
made  had  the  name  of  abb-wool. 

AB'BA,  n.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  a 

father,  and  figuratively,  a  superior. 
Sans,  appen.  In  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopic  churches,  it  is  a  title  given  to 
the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  bestow  the 
title,  by  way  of  distinction,  on  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  Hence  the  title 
Baba,  or  Papa,  Pope,  or  great-father, 
which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  bore 
before  the  bishop  of  Rome. 


AB'BACY,  n.   [from  abba,   Low   Lat. 
abbatia.}     The  dignity,  rights,  and  pri- 
vileges of  an  abbot.     It  comprehends 
the  government  and  revenues. 
ABBAT'I€AL,    )    a.  Belonging  to  an 

ABBA'TIAL,  f  abbey. 
AB'BE,  [ab'by]  n.  [from  abba.]  In  n 
monastic  sense,  the  same  as  an  abbot ; 
but,  more  generally,  a  title,  in  Catholic 
countries,  without  any  determinate 
rank,  office,  or  rights.  Before  the 
French  revolution,  it  was  the  title  of 
all  those  Frenchmen  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  divinity,  or  who  had  at  least 
pursued  a  course  of  study  in  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  in  the  hope  that  the 
king  would  confer  on  them  a  real  ab- 
bey ;  that  is,  a  certain  part  of  the  re- 
venues of  a  monastery.  The  abbes 
were  numerous.  Some  acted  as  private 
tutors  in  families;  others  were  profes- 
sors of  the  university,  and  a  great  many 
employed  themselves  as  men  of  letters. 
Abbes  commendataircs  were  such  abbes 
as  held  abbeys  in  commendam— that  is, 
with  the  right  of  administering  their 
revenues  or  a  part  of  them. 

AB'BESS,  n.  [from  abba.]  A  female 
superior  o*"  governess  of  a  nunnery,  or 
convent  of  nuns.  An  abbess  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  possesses,  in 
general,  the  same  dignity  and  authority 
as  an  abbot,  except  that  she  cannot 
exercise  the  spiritual  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  priesthood.  [See  ABBEY." 
AB'BEY,  n.,  plu.  ABBEYS,  [from  abba. 
A  monastery  or  society  of  persons,  o: 
either  sex,  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  religion.  The  males  are 
called  monks,  and  governed  by  an  abbot ; 
the  females  are  called  nuns,  and  go- 
verned by  an  abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in 
nothing  from  priories,  except  that  the 
latter  are  governed  by  priors,  instead 
of  abbots. 

AB'BEY-LtTBBER,  n.  A  name  given 
to  monks,  in  contempt  for  their  idle- 
ness. 

AB'BOT.n.  [formerly  Abbat.from  abba, 
latinized  abbas,  or  from  Heb.  plural 
P-2S.  aboth.]  The  superior  or  governor 
of  an  abbey  ormonastery.  Originally  mo- 
nasteries were  founded  in  retired  places, 
and  the  religious  had  no  concern  with 
secular  affairs,  being  entirely  subject 
to  the  prelates.  But  the  abbots  pos- 
sessing most  of  the  learning,  in  ages  of 
ignorance,  were  called  from  their  se- 
clusion to  aid  the  churches  in  opposing 
heresies;  monasteries  were  founded  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities ;  the  abbots  became 
ambitious  and  set  themselves  to  acquire 
wealth  and  honours ;  some  of  them  as- 
sumed the  mitre,  threw  off  their  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops,  and  obtained 
seats  in  parliament.  For  centuries, 
princes  and  noblemen  bore  the  title  of 
abbots.  At  present,  in  Catholic  conn- 
tries,  abbots  are  regular,  or  such  as  take 
the  vow,  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  or- 
der; and  commendatory,  such  as  are  se- 
culars, but  obliged,  when  of  suitable 
age,  to  take  orders.  The  title  is  borne 
also  by  some  persons,  who  have  not  the 
government  of  a  monastery  ;  as  bishops, 
whose  sees  were  formerly  abbeys. 

AB'BOTSHIP,  n.  The  state  of  an  abbot. 

ABBREVIATE,  v.  t.  [from  L.  abbrevio, 
brevio,  from  brevis,  short;  contracted 
from  Gr.  p<!*xo;,  from  the  root  of  break, 
which  see.]  1.  To  shorten;  to  make 
shorter  by  contracting  the  parts.  [In 
this  sense  not  much  used,  nor  often  ap- 
plied to  material  substances.']— 2.  To 
shorten ;  to  abridge  by  the  omission  or 
defalcation  of  a  part ;  to  reduce  to  a 
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smaller  compass;  as,  to  abbreviate  a 
writing. — 3.  In  math.,  to  reduce  frac- 
tions to  the  lowest  terms. 
ABBREVIATED,  pp.  Shortened;  re- 
duced in  length;  abridged. — 2.  In 
hot.  an  epithet  for  the  perianth.  An 
abbreviated  perianth,  is  one  which  is 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  as 
in  pulmonaria  maritima. 
ABBREVIATING,  ppr.  Shortening, 
contracting  in  length,  or  into  a  smaller 
compass. 

ABBREVIATION,  n.  The  act  of  short- 
ening or  contracting. — 2.  A  letter,  or  a 
few  letters,  used  for  a  word;  as,  Gen. 
for  Genesis  ;  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Abbreviations  are  generally 
employed  to  mark  titles.  They  are  also 
much  used  by  lawyers,  physicians,  che- 
mists, &c.— 3.  The  reduction  of  frac- 
tions to  the  lowest  terms. 
ABBREVIATOR,  n.  One  who  a- 
bridges  or  reduces  to  a  smaller  com- 
pass. 

ABBKE'VIATORS.  A  college  of 
seventy-two  persons  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  whose  business  is  to  draw  up 
the  pope's  briefs,  and  reduce  the  peti- 
tions granted  by  him  into  proper  forms. 
ABBREVIATORY,  «.  Shortening,  con- 
tracting. 

ABBREVIATURE,  n.  A  letter  or  cha- 
racter for  shortening ;  an  abridgement, 
a  ccmpend. 

ABDALA'VI,  n.  The  Egyptian  melon. 
AB'DALS,  n.  The  name  of  certain  fana- 
tics in  Persia,  who,  in  excess  of  zeal, 
sometimes  run  into  the  streets,  and  at- 
tempt to  kill  all  they  meet  who  are  of 
a  different  religion;  and  if  they  are 
slain  for  their  madness,  they  think  it 
meritorious  to  die,  and  by  the  vulgar 
are  deemed  martyrs. 
AB'DERITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  maritime  town  in  Thrace.  De- 
mocritus  is  so  called,  from  being  a  na- 
tive of  the  place.  As  he  was  given  to 
laughter,  foolish  or  incessant  laughter 
is  called  abderian. 

AB'DEST,  n.  Purification;  a  Mahom- 
medan  rite. 

AB'DICANT,  a.  [See  ABDICATE.]  Ab- 
dicating, renouncing. 
AB'DI€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  abdico;  ab  and 
dico,  to  dedicate,  to  bestow ;  but  the 
literal  primary  sense  of  dico,  is  to  send 
or  thrust.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  re- 
linquish, renounce,  or  abandon. — 2.  To 
abandon  an  office  or  trust,  without  a 
formal  resignation  to  those  who  con- 
ferred it,  or  without  their  consent ;  also, 
to  abandon  a  throne,  without  a  formal 
surrender  of  the  crown. — 3.  To  relin- 
quish an  office  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  service.— 4.  To  reject ;  to 
renounce ;  to  abandon  as  a  right. — 5. 
To  cast  away  ;  to  renounce ;  as,  to  ab- 
dicate our  mental  faculties.  [  Unusual.] 
—  6.  In  the  civil  law,  to  disclaim  a  son 
and  expel  him  from  the  family,  as  a  fa- 
ther; to  disinherit  during  the  life  of  the 
father. 

AB'DICATE,  v.  i.  To  renounce;  to 
abandon ;  to  cast  off;  to  relinquish,  as 
a  right,  power,  or  trust. 
AB'DI€ATED,  pp.  Renounced;  relin  • 
quishcd  without  a  formal  resignation ; 
abandoned. 

AB'DI€ATING,  ppr.  Relinquishing 
without  a  formal  resignation;  aban- 
doning. 

ABDI€A'TION,  B.  The  act  of  abdi- 
cating; the  abandoning  of  an  office  or 
trust,  without  a  formal  surrender,  or 
before  the  usual  or  stated  time  of  ex« 
piration. — 2.  A  casting  off;  rejection. 


ABDDCT10N 


ABERRATION 


ABHOR 


AB'D1€ATIVE,  a.  Causing  or  imply- 
ing abdication.  [Lit.  us.} 

AB'DITIVE,  a.  [L.  abdo,  to  hide;  ab 
and  do.]  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  hiding.  [Lit.  MS.] 

AB'DITORY,  n.  A  place  for  secreting 
or  preserving  goods. 

AB'DOMEN,  or  ABDO'MEN,  n.  The 
lower  belly,  or  that  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  me 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  with 
a  membrane  called  peritoneum,  and 
contains  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  intes- 
tines. It  is  separated  from  the  breast 
internally  by  the  diaphragm,  and  ex- 
ternally by  the  extremities  of  the  ribs. 
On  its  onter  surface  it  is  divided  into 
four  regions— the  epigastric,  the  umbi- 
lical, the  hypogastric,  and  the  lumbar. 
— 2.  In  insects,  the  lower  part  of  the 
animal,  united  to  the  corslet  by  a 
thread.  In  some  species  it  is  covered 
with  wings  and  a  case.  It  is  divided 
into  segments  and  rings,  on  the  sides  of 
which-  are  small  spiracles,  by  which  the 
insect  respires. 

ABDOM'INAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lower  belly. 

ABDOM'INAL,  n.;  plu.  ABDOMINALS. 
In  ich.,  the  abdominals  are  an  order  of 
fish,  whose  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind 


the  pectoral,  and  which  belong  to  the 
division  of  bony  fish.  The  loche,  sal- 
mon, parr,  argentine,  atherine,  mullet, 
flying  fish,  herring,  and  carp,  belong  to 
this  order. 

ABDOM'INAL  RING,  or  INGUINAL 
RING,  n.  An  oblong  tendinous  ring  in 
both  groins,  through  which  pass  the 
spermatic  cord  in  men,  and  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  women. 

ABDOM'INOUS,  a  Pertaining  to  the 
abdomen;  having  a  large  belly. 

ABDUCE,  v.  t.  [L.  abduco,  to  lead  away, 
of  ab  and  duco,  to  lead.]  To  draw 
from ;  to  withdraw,  or  draw  to  a  differ- 
ent part ;  used  chiefly  in  anatomy. 

ABDU'CENT,  a.  Drawing  from,  pull- 
ing back ;  used  of  those  muscles  which 
pull  back  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
for  separating,  opening,  or  bending 
them.  The  abducent  muscles,  called 
abductors,  are  opposed  to  the  adducent 
muscles  or  adductors. 

ABDU€'T1ON,  n.  In  a  yeneral  sense, 
the  act  of  drawing  apart,  or  carrying 
away.  2.  In  phys.,  the  action  by  which 
muscles  withdraw  a  part  from  the 
axis  of  the  body,  or  of  a  limb,  and 
also  the  state  of  a  part  so  withdrawn ; 
as  when  certain  muscles  separate  the 
arm  from  the  side,  or  the  thumb  from 
the  rest  of  the  fingers,  they  are  said  to 
perform  the  abduction  of  these  parts, 
and  the  parts  themselves  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  abduction. — 3.  In  sur., 
this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
fracture  in  which  the  bons  near  a  joint 
is  so  divided  that  the  extremities  recede 
from  each  other.— 4.  In  log.,  a  kind  of 
argumentation,  called  by  the  Greeks 
apagogc,  in  which  the  major  is  evident, 
but  the  minor  is  not  so  clear  as  not  to 
require  further  proof.  As  in  this  syllo- 
gism, "All  whom  God  absolves  are 
free  from  sin:  God  absolves  all  who 
are  in  Christ ;  therefore  all  who  are  in 
Christ  are  free  from  sin."— 5.  In  law. 


the   taking   and  carrying  away   of    a 
child,  a  ward,  a  wife,   &c.   either  by 
fraud,  persuasion,  or  open  violence. 
ABDUC'TOR,  n.   In   anat.,  a  muscle 
which  serves  to  w  ithdraw,  or  pull  back 
a  certain  part  of  the  body ;    as    the 
abductor  oculi,  which   pulls  the    eye 
outward.      Its    antagonist  muscle    is 
called  adductor. 
ABEAR,t  »•  t.  abdre,  [Sax.  abteran.]  To 

bear ;  to  behave. 

ABEARANCE,  n.  [from  abear,  now  dis- 
used; from  tear,  to  carry.]  Behaviour, 
demeanour. 

ABECEDA'RIAN,  n.  [a  word  formed 
from  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet.] One  who  teaches  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  a  learner  of  the  let- 
ters. 

ABECE'DARY,   n.    Pertaining   to,  or 
formed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
ABED',  adv.  [See  BED.]   On  or  in  bed. 
ABEIGH',  adv.  Aloof;  at  a  shy  dis- 
tance.    To  stand  abeigh,  to  keep  aloof, 
(Scotch.)     Jamieson. 
ABELE,  or  ABEL-TREE,  n.  A  name  of 
the  white  poplar. 

ABE'LIANS,  ABELO'NIANS,  or 
A'BELITES,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
in  Africa  which  arose  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadius;  they  married,  but  lived  in 
continence,  after  the  manner,  as  they 
pretended,  of  Abel,  and  attempted  to 
maintain  the  sect  by  adopting  the  chil- 
dren of  others. 

A'BELMOSK,  n.  A  trivial  name  of  a 
species  of  hibiscus,  or  Syrian  mallow. 
The  plant  rises  on  a  herbaceous  stalk, 
three  or  four  feet,  sending  out  two  or 
three  side  branches.  The  seeds  have-a 
musky  odour,  (whence  its  name,^*^,) 
for  which  reason  the  Arabians  mix 
them  with  coffee. 

A'BER,  n.  A  Celtic  term  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  many  places  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  signifies,  generally,  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  a  river.  It  is 
sometimes  defined  as  the  fall  of  a  small 
water  into  a  greater. 
ABERDEVTNE.n.  [Carduelis  spinus  of 
Cuv.]  sometimes  called  the  siskin,  a 
well-known  song-bird,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  green  variety  of  the 
canary  bird. 
ABER'RANCE,  \  n.  [L.  aberrans,  aber- 
ABER'RANCY,  J  TO,  to  wander  from; 
of  ab  and  erro,  to  wander.]  A  wan- 
dering or  deviating  from  the  right  way. 
but  rarely  used  in  a  literal  sense.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  a  deviation  from 
truth,  error,  mistake ;  and  in  morals,  a 
fault,  a  deviation  from  rectitude. 
ABER'RANT,  a.  Wandering,  straying 
from  the  right  way. 

ABERRA'TION,  n.  [L.  aberratio.]  The 
act  of  wandering  from  the  right  way ; 
deviation  from  truth  or  moral  recti- 
tude; deviation  from  a  straight  line. — 
2.  In  astr.,  a  small  apparent  motion 
of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned  by  the 
progressive  motion  of  light  and  the 
earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  sometimes 
appear  twenty  seconds  distant  from 
their  true  situation.  —  3.  Spherical 
aberration  in  optics,  is  a  deviation  in 
the  rays  of  light  when  refracted  by  a 
lens,  or  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  that 
they  do  not  converge  and  meet  in  a 
point  or  focus.  It  is  occasioned  by 
the  form  of  curvature  of  the  lens,  or 
of  the  reflector,  and  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  C'roirn 
of  aberration,  a  luminous  circle  sur- 
rounding the  disk  of  the  sun,  depend- 
ing on  the  aberration  of  its  rays,  by 


which  its  apparent  diameter  is  enlarged. 
• — 4.  In  medical  lanyttaije,  the  passage  of 
a  fluid  in  the  living  body  into  vest-els  not 
destined  to  receive  it;  the  determina- 
tion of  a  fluid  to  a  part  different  from 
that  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  directed ; 
as  in  vicarious  hamiorrhage.  It  i>  alv> 
used  frequently  to  signify  alienation  of 
the  mind. 

ABF.R'RING,  part.  a.  Wandering; 
going  astray. 

ABERRUN'€ATE,t ».  (.  (L.  avemmco.] 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate 
utterly. 

ABET',  v.  t.  [Sax.  betan,  gebetan;  pro- 
perly to  push  forward,  to  advance; 
hence  to  amend,  to  revive,  to  restore, 
to  make  better;  and  applied  to  fire,  to 
increase  the  flaine,  to  excite,  to  pro- 
mote. Hence  to  aid  by  encouraging 
or  instigating.'  Hence  in  Saxon,  Na- 
bete  nan  man  the  fyr;  Let  no  man  bet 
(better,  excite)  the  fire.] — 1.  To  encour- 
age by  aid  or  countenance,  but  now 
used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense. — 2.  In 
law,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or 
assist  in  a  criminal  act. 
ABET'.t  n.  The  act  of  aiding  or  en- 
couraging in  a  crime. 
ABETMENT,  n.  The  act  of  abetting. 
ABETTED,  pp.  Incited,  aided,  encour- 
aged to  a  crime. 

ABET'TING,  ppr.  Counselling,  aiding, 
or  encouraging  to  a  crime.  In  Scotch 
law  a  person  is  said  to  be  abetting, 
who  protects  a  criminal,  conceals  him 
from  justice,  or  aids  him  in  making  his 
escape. 

ABET'TOR,  n.  One  who  abets,  or  in- 
cites, aids  or  encourages  another  to 
commit  a  crime. 

ABEVA€UA'TION,  n.  [ab  and  evacua- 
tion.] In  med.  a  partial  evacuation  of 
morbid  humours  of  the  body,  either  by 
nature  or  art. 

ABEY'ANCE,  n.  pron.  abdyance. 
[Norm,  abbaiaunce  or  abaisance,  in  ex- 
pectation; boyance,  expectation.  Qn. 
Fr.  buyer,  to  gape,  to  look  a  long  time 
with  the  mouth  open;  to  stand  looking 
in  a  silly  manner;  It.  badare,  to  amuse 
one's  self,  to  stand  trifling;  "tenere  a 
bada,"  to  keep  at  bay ;  "  star  a  bada,"  to 
stand  trifling.]  In  expectation  or  con- 
templation of  law.  The  fee  simple  or 
inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements  is  in 
abeyance,  when  there  is  no  person  in 
being  in  whom  it  can  vest;  so  that  it 
is  in  a  state  of  expectancy  or  waiting 
until  a  proper  person  shall  appear. 
Thus  if  land  is  leased  to  a  man  for  life, 
remainder  to  another  for  years,  the 
remainder  for  years  is  in  abeyance,  till 
the  death  of  the  lessee,  for  life.  Titles 
of  honour  and  dignities  arc  said  to  be 
in  abeyance,  when  it  is  uncertain  who 
shall  enjoy  them;  as  when  a  nobleman 
holding  his  dignity  descendible  to  his 
heirs  general,  dies,  leaving  daughters, 
the  king  by  his  prerogative  may  grant 
the  dignity  to  which  of  the  daughters 
he  pleases,  or  on  the  male  issue  of  one 
of  such  daughters.  During  the  time 
the  title  to  the  dignity  is  thus  in  sus- 
pension, it  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance. 
AB'GREGATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  abareyo,  ab 
and  itrex.]  To  separate  from  a  herd. 
ABGREGA'TlON.fn-  Separation  from 

a  herd  or  flock. 

AB'IIALjM.Afniit  well-known  through- 
out Asia,  it  is  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  cypress,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
powerful  emenagogue. 
ABHOR',  r.  t.  [L.  abhorreo,  of  ab  and 
horreo,  to  set  up  bristles,  shiver  or 
shake;  to  look  terrible.]—!.  To  hats 


ABIES 


ABJURATION 


ABLE-BODIED 


extremely,  or  with  contempt;  to  loath, 
detest,  or  abominate.  2.  To  despise  or 
neglect ;  Psal.  xxii.  124 ;  Amos  vi.  S.—3. 
To  cast  oft*  or  reject ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  38. 

ABHOR'RED,  pp.  Hated  extremely, 
detested. 

ABHOR'RENCE, )  n.  Extreme  hatred, 

ABHOR'RENCYJ  detestation,  great 
aversion. 

ABHOR'RENT,  a.  Hating,  detesting, 
struck  with  abhorrence. — 2.  Contrary, 
odious,  inconsistent  with,  expressive 
of  extreme  opposition,  as  "  Slander  is 
abhorrent  to  all  ideas  of  justice."  In 
this  sense,  it  should  be  always  fol- 
lowed by  to — abhorrent  from  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  English  idiom. 

ABHOR'RENTLY,  adv.  With  abhor- 
rence. 

ABIIOR'RER,  n.  One  who  abhors. 

ABHOR'KING,  ppr.  Having  great 
aversion,  detesting.  As  a  noun,  it  is 
used  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  for  the  object  of 
hatred — "An  abhorring  to  all  flesh.** 

A'BIB,  n.  [Heb.  as.  ab,  swelling,  protu- 
berant. Ch.  32X,  abab,  to  produce  the 
first  or  early  fruit;  a^ZN.  abib,  a  full 
grown  ear  of  corn.]  The  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  called 
also  Nisan,  It  begins  at  the  spring 
equinox,  and  answers  to  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  full  growth 
of  wheat  in  Egypt,  which  took  place 
anciently,  as  it  does  now,  at  that  season. 

ABIDE,  v.i.  pret.  and  part,  abode.  [Ar. 
abada,  to  be,  or  exist,  to  continue;  W. 
bod,  to  be;  Sax.  bidan,  abidan.]  1.  To 
rest,  or  dwell;  Gen.  xxix.  19. — 2,  To 
tarry  or  stay  for  a  short  time ;  Gen.  xxiv. 
55. — 3.  To  continue  permanently  or  in 
the  same  state;  to  be  firm  and  immov- 
able; Psal.  cxix.  90—4.  To  remain,  to 
continue ;  Acts  xxvii.  31 ;  Eccles.  viii.  15. 

ABIDE,  v.  t.  To  wait  for;  to  be  pre- 
pared for;  to  await. 

Bonds    and   afflictions    abide   me ;    Acts 
xx.  23.      [for  is  here  understood.] 

2.  To  endure  or  sustain. 

To  (ibiilc   the  indignation  of   the  Lord ; 
Joelii.  11. 

3.  To  bear  or  endure;  to  bear  patient- 
ly, as,  "I  cannot  abidehis  impertinence." 
This  verb  when  in  transitive,  is  followed 
by  in  or  at  before  the  place,  and  with 
before  the  person;  Abide  with  me — at 
Jerusalem,  or  in  this  land.     Sometimes 
by  on;  The  sword  shall  abide  on  his 
cities.  And  in  the  sense  of  wait,  Ityfor; 
Abide  for  me;  Hoseaiii.  3.     Sometimes 
by  by ;  Abide  by  the  crib;  Job  xxxix. 
In  general,  abide  by  signifies  to  adhere 
to,  maintain,  defend,  or  stand  to;  as, 
to  abide  b}/  a  promise,  or  by  a  friend ; 
or  to  suffeV  the  consequences,  as,  to 
abide  by  the  event,  that  is,  to  be  fixed 
or  permanent  in  a  particular  condition. 

ABIDER,  n.  One  who  dwells  or  con- 
tinues. 

ABIDING,  ppr.  Dwelling;  remaining; 
continuing;  enduring;  awaiting. 

Abiding  by,  is  a  technical  term  in  Scotch 
law,  signifying  u  judicial  stop  in  a  pro- 
cess of  reduction.  Where  a  deed  is 
challenged  as  forged,  the  party  found- 
ing on  the  deed  must  appear  in  court 
and  abide  by  it. 

ABIDING,  n.  Continuance;  fixed  state; 
residence;  an  enduring. 

A  BIDING,  a.     Continuing,  permanent. 

ABIDINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  con- 
tinue; permanently. 
AB'IES,  n.  [L.]  In  W.,  (the  fir),  a  genus 
of  trees  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  well 
known  for  the  valuable  timber  that  is 
produced  by  mtny  of  the  species.  It 


was  formerly  considered  a  part  of  the 
genus  Pinus  itself,  but  modern  bota- 
nists have  distinguished  it.  The  En- 
glish name  fir-wood,  comes  from  the 
Sax.  furh-wudu. 

ABtETI'NJE,  n.  A  division  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  coniferous  plants,  compre- 
hending the  true  firs,  pines,  and  arau- 
caria-like  pines,  all  which  have  cones 
with  many  rows  of  scales,  in  which  the 
seeds  are  formed. 

ABIG'EAT,  n.  [Lat.  alnyeatus.}  The 
crime  of  stealing  or  driving  off  cattle 
in  droves,  otherwise  called  abactus. 

ABIL'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  habilete;  L.  habili- 
tast  ableness,  fitness,  from  habeo,  to 
have  or  hold.]  1.  Physical  power,  whe- 
ther bodily  or  mental;  natural  or  ac- 
quired; force  of  understanding;  skill 
in  arts  or  science.  Ability  is  active 
power,  or  power  to  perform;  as  op- 
posed to  capacity,  or  power  to  receive. 
In  the  plural,  abilities  ia  much  used  in 
a  like  sense ;  and  also  for  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  acquired  qualifications. — 
2.  Riches,  wealth,  substance,  which  are 
the  means,  or  which  furnish  the  power, 
of  doing  certain  acts. 

They  gave  according  to  their  ability  to  the 
work  ;  K/r.i  ii. 

— 3.  Moral  power,  depending  on  the  will 
— a  metaphysical  and  theological  sense. 
4.  Civil  or  legal  power ;  the  power  or 
right  to  do  certain  things ;  as,  an  abil- 
ity to  transfer  property  or  dispose  of 
effects — ability  to  inherit.  It  is  op- 
posed to  disability. 
Ab  initio,  [L.l  From  the  beginning. 

ABINTEST'ATE,  a.  [L.  ab  and  intes- 
tatus— dying  without  a  will,  from  in 
and  testor,  to  bear  witness;  "W.  tyst ; 
Arm.  test,  witness.  See  TEST  and 
TESTIFY.]  In  the  civil  Ittw,  inheriting 
the  estate  of  one  dying  without  a 
will. 

AB  JE€T',f  v.  t.  To  throw  away ;  to 
cast  out. 

AB'JECT,  a.  [L.  abjectus,  from  abjicio, 
to  throw  away,  from  ab  and  yacio,  to 
throw.]  1.  Sunk  to  a  low  condition; 
applied  to  persons  or  things.  Hence, — 
2.  Worthless,  mean,  despicable,  low  in 
estimation,  without  hope  or  regard. 

AB'JECT,  71.  A  person  in  the  lowest 
condition,  and  despicable.  Ps.  xxxv. 

ABJE€T'EDNESS,  n.  A  very  low  or 
despicable  condition.  [Lit.  vs.'] 

ABJEC'TION,  n.  A  state  of  being  cast 
away;  hence  a  low  state;  meanness  of 
spirit ;  baseness. 

AB'JECTLY,  adv.  In  a  contemptible 
manner;  meanly;  servilely. 

AB'JE-CTNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
abject;  meanness;  servility. 

ABJU'DICATED,i>p.  Given  by  judg- 
ment from  one  to  another. 

ABJURA'TION,   n.       [See    AB.TURK.] 

1.  The  act  of  abjuring;  a  renunciation 
upon  oath  ;  as,  "  an  abjuration  of  the 
realm,"  by  winch  a  person  swears  to 
leave  the  country,  and  never  to  return. 
It  is  used  also  for  the  oath  of  renuncia- 
tion.     Formerly    in    England,  felons, 
taking  refuge  in  a  church,  and  confess- 
ing their  guilt,  could  not  be  arrested 
and  tried,  but  might  save  their  lives  by 
abjuring  the  realm;  that  is,  by  taking 
an  oath  to  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever. — 

2.  A  rejection  or  denial  with  solemnity ; 
a  total  abandonment;  as,  "an  abjura- 
tion of  heresy."     Abjuration,  oath  of; 
an  oath   by    which   a   person   obliged 
himself  not  to  acknowledge  any  right 
in  the  pretender  to  the  British  throne. 
It  signifies  also  an  oath  abjuring  parti- 
cular doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


ABJORATORY,  a.  Containing  abju- 
ration. 

ABJURE,  v.  t.  [L.  abjuro,to  deny  upon 
oath,  from  ab  and  juro,  to  swear.]  1. 
To  renounce  upon  oath;  to  abandon; 
as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to  a  prince. — 
2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solem- 
nity; to  reject;  as,  to  abjure  errors, 
abjure  reason. — 3.  To  recant  or  retract. 
— 4.f  To  banish. 

ABJCRED, pp.  Renounced  upon  oath; 
solemnly  recanted. 

ABJCREMENT,7i.     Renunciation. 

ABJORER,  7i.  One  who  abjures. 

ABJURING,  ppr.  Renouncing  upon 
oath;  disclaiming  with  solemnity. 

ABLA€'TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ablacto  ;  from 
ab  and  lac,  milk.]  To  wean  from  the 
breast.  [Lit.  usT] 

ABLA€TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ab  and  lac, 
milk.  Lacto,  to  suckle.]  1.  In  medi- 
cal authors,  the  weaning  of  a  child 
from  the  breast.  2.  Among  ancient 
gardeners,  a  method  of  grafting,  in 
which  the  cion  was  not  separated  from 
the  parent  stock,  till  it  was  firmly 
united  to  that  in  which  it  was  inserted. 
This  is  now  called  grafting  by  approach 
or  inarching.  [See  GRAFT.] 

ABLAQUEA'TION,  n.  [L.  ablaqueatio, 
from  ab  and  laquear,  a  roof  or  cover- 
ing.] A  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees 
to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  water, — 
a  practice  among  gardeners. 

ABLA'TION,  7i.  [L.  ab  and  latio,  a 
carrying.]  A  carrying  away.  In  med., 
the  taking  from  the  body  whatever  is 
hurtful;  evacuations  in  general.  In 
chem.,  the  removal  of  whatever  is  fin- 
ished or  no  longer  necessary. 

AB'LATIVE,  a.  [F.  ablatif;  It.  abla- 
tivo ;  L.  ablativus ;  L.  ablatus,  from 
aitfero,  to  carry  away,  of  ab  and  fero.] 
A  word  applied  to  the  sixth  case  of 
nouns  in  the  Latin  language.  In  which 
case  are  used  words  when  the  actions 
of  carrying  away  or  taking  from,  are 
signified.  Ablative  absolute  among  La- 
tin grammarians,  is  the  name  given  to 
a  noun  with  a  participle  in  the  ablative 
case,  which  is  not  governed  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  any  other  word  in  the 
sentence. 

ABLAZE,  adv.     On  fire,  in  a  blaze. 

A'BLE,  «.  a'bl.  [Norm,  ablez,  hable; 
habler  to  enable,  from  L.  habilis.] 

1.  Having   physical   power  sufficient ; 
having  competent  power  or  strength, 
bodily    or  mental;   as,  a  man  able  to 
perform  military  service — a  child  is  not 
able  to  reason  on  abstract  subjects. — 

2.  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of 
mind,  or  intellectual  qualifications;  as, 
an  able  minister. 

Provide  out  of  all  Israel  alle  men;   Ex. 
xviii. 

Ii.  Having  large  or  competent  pro- 
perty ;  or  simply  having  property,  or 
means. 

Kvi-ry  man  shall  give  as  he  is  alle ;  Deut 
xvi. 

4.  Having  competent  strength  or  forti- 
tude; as,  he  is  not  able  to  sustain  such 
pain  or  affliction. — f>.  Having  sufficient 
knowledge  or  skill;  as,  he  is  able  to 
speak  French;  she  is  not  able  to  play 
on  the  piano; — G.  Having  competent 
moral  power  or  qualifications;  as,  an 
illegitimate  son  is  not  able  to  take  by 
inheritance. 

A'BLE-BODIED,  a.  Having  a  sound, 
strong  body,  or  a  body  of  competent 
strength  for  service.  In  mar.  lan- 
guage it  denotes  not  only  a  seaman 
who  is  able  to  work,  but  also  one  who 
is  well  skilled  in  seamanship. 


ABODE 


ABOMINATION 


ABOUND 


AB'LEN,  or  AB'LET,  n.  A  small  fresh- 
water fish,  the  bleak. 

A'BLENESS,  n.  Ability  of  body  or 
mind;  force;  vigour. 

AB'LEPSY,  n.  [Gr.  .Sxi^i*.]  Want  of 
sight;  blindness. 

A'BLER,  and  A'BLEST,  comp.  and 
superl.  of  able. 

AB'LIGATE,  v.  t.    To  tic  up  from. 

AB'LINS,  adv.  (from  A.  Sax.  geable, 
able,  having  strength  or  power.)  Per- 
haps, peradventure,  (Scotch.) 

AB'LO€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  abloco,  ab  and 
lam,  to  let  out.]  To  let  out ;  to  lease. 

ABLO€A'TION,  n.  A  letting  to  hire. 

ABLCDE.t  v.  t.  [L.  abludo,  ab  and 
tudo,  to  play.]  To  be  unlike;  to  differ. 

AB'LUENT,  a.  [L.  abluo,  to  wash 
away ;  ab  and  luo  or  lavo,  to  wash ;  IT. 
lo  or  lua,  water.]  Washing  clean ; 
cleansing  by  water  or  liquids. 

AB'LUENT,  n.  In  med.,  that  which 
thins,  purifies,  or  sweetens  the  blood, 
or  which  carries  off  impurities  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

ABLU'TION,  n.  [L.  ablutio,  from  ab 
and  luo  or  lava,  to  wash.]  1.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  act  of  washing ;  a  cleans- 
ing or  purification  by  water. — '2.  Ap- 
propriately, the  washing  of  the  body 
as  a  preparation  for  religious  duties, 
enjoined  by  Moses  and  still  practised 
in  many  countries. — 3.  In  chem.  the 
purification  of  bodies  by  the  affusion 
of  a  proper  liquor,  as  water  to  dis- 
solve salts. — 4.  In  med.  the  washing  of 
the  body  externally,  as  by  baths ;  or  in- 
ternally, by  diluting  fluids. — 5.  Pope  has 
used  ablution  for  the  water  used  in 
cleansing. — 6.  The  cup  given  to  the 
laity,  without  consecration,  in  popish 
churches. 

ABLU'VION,  n.  [L.  abluo.]  That  which 
is  washed  off. 

A'BLY,  adv.  In  an  able  manner;  with 
great  ability. 

AB'NEGATE,  v.  t.    To  deny. 

ABNEGA'TION,  n.  [L.  abnego,  to 
deny,  from  ab  and  nego ;  W.  naca, 
nacau;  Eng.  nay;  L.  nee,  not.]  A 
denial;  a  renunciation;  self-denial. 

AB'NEGATOR,  n.  One  who  denies, 
renounces,  or  opposes  any  thing. 

AB'NODATE,  c.  t.  To  cut  knots  from 

ABNODA'TION,  n.  [L.  abnodo;  ab 
and  nodus,  a  knot.]  The  act  of  cutting 
away  the  knots  of  trees. 

ABNORM'ITY,n.  [L.  abnormis,  irregu- 
lar ;  ab  and  norma,  a  rule.]  Irregular- 
ity ;  deformity. 

ABNORM'AL,    )  a.  [L.  abnormis,  sn- 

ABNORM'OUS,  J  pra.]  Irregular;  de- 
formed ;  any  thing  without,  or  contrary 
to,  system  or  rule. 

ABOARD,  adv.  [a  for  on  and  board. 
See  BOARD.]  Within  a  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat.  To  go  aboard,  to  enter  a  ship  ; 
to  embark.  To  fall  aboard  of,  is  used 
when  one  ship  strikes  against  another 
while  one  or  both  are  in  motion. 
Aboard  main  tack,  denotes  the  order 
to  draw  one  of  the  lower  corners  of 
the  main-sail  down  to  the  chess-tree. 

ABODANCE,t  n.  [from  bode.]  An 
omen. 

ABODE,  pret.  of  abide. 

ABODE,  TI.  [See  ABIDE.]  Stay ;  con- 
tinuance in  a  place;  residence  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  2.  A  place  of 
continuance;  a  dwelling;  a  habitation. 
3.  To  make  abode,  to  dwell  or  reside. 

ABODE,  v.  t.    [See  BODE.]    To  fore- 
show. 
ABODE,  v.  i.   To  be  an  omen. 


ABODEMENT,  n.  [from  bode.]  A 
secret  anticipation  of  something  fu- 
ture. 

ABODING,  /i.  Presentiment;  prognosti- 
cation. 

ABOL'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abolir;  L.  aboleo; 
from  ab  and  oleo,  olesco,  to  grow.]  1. 
To  make  void;  to  annul;  to  abrogate; 
applied  chiefly  and  appropriately  to 
established  laws,  contracts,  rites,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions;  as,  to  abolish 
laws  by  a  repeal,  actual  or  virtual. — 
2.  To  destroy,  or  put  an  end  to;  as, 
to  abolish  idols;  Isa.  ii.  To  abolish 
death;  2  Tim.  i.  This  sense  is  not 
common.  To  abolish  posterity,  in  the 
translation  of  Pausanias,  lib.  3,  ca.  G,  is 
hardly  allowable. 

ABOL'ISHABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
annulled,  abrogated,  or  destroyed,  as  a 
law,  rite,  custom,  &c. 

ABOL'ISHED.pp.  Annulled;  repealed; 
abrogated,  or  destroyed. 

ABOL'ISHER,  n.  One  who  abolishes. 

ABOLISHING,  ppr.  Making  void; 
annulling ;  destroying. 

ABOL'ISHMENT,  n.  The  act  of  an- 
nulling; abrogation;  destruction. 

ABOLI"TION,  TI.  (abolish'un.)  The  act 
of  abolishing;  or  the  state  of  being 
abolished ;  an  annulling ;  abrogation  ; 
utter  destruction;  as  the  abolition  of 
laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  cus- 
toms, debts,  &c. — 2. The  putting  an  end 
to  slavery ;  emancipation.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  word  to  persons  and 
things,  is  now  unusual  or  obsolete. 
To  abolish  persons,  canals  and  senses, 
tile  language  of  good  writers  formerly, 
is  no  longer  legitimate. 

ABOLI"TIONISM,  n.  The  principles 
of  an  abolitionist. 

ABOLI"TIONIST,  n.  A  person  who 
favours  the  abolition  of  any  thing ;  a 
person  who  favours  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

ABOL'LA,  n.  [Lat.]  An  ancient  mili- 
tary garment,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

AB'OMA,  n.  A  large  species  of  ser- 
pent which  inhabits  the  fens  and  mor- 
asses of  South  America. 

ABOMA'SUS,  ABOMA'SUM,  or  ABO- 
MA'SIUM,  71.  [from  ab  and  omassum.] 
The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating 
animals. 

ABOM'INABLE,  a.  [See  ABOMINATE.] 
Very  hateful;  detestable;  loathsome. 

2.  This  word  is  applicable  to  whatever 
is  odious  to  the  mind  or  offensive  to 
the  senses.  3.    Unclean;  Leviticus  vii. 

ABOM'INABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  very  odious ;  hate- 
fulness. 

ABOM'INABLY,  adv.  Very  odiously; 
detestably;  sinfully;  1  Kings  xxi. — 2. 
In  vulgar  language,  extremely,  exces- 
sively. 

ABOM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  abomino,  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  ab  and  omen; 
to  deprecate  as  ominous;  May  the 
gods  avert  the  evil!]  To  hate  ex- 
tremely ;  to  abhor ;  to  detest. 

ABOM'INATED,  pp.  Hated  utterly; 
detested;  abhorred. 

ABOM'INATING,  ppr.  Abhorring; 
hating  extremely. 

ABOMINA'TION,  n.  Extreme  hatred; 
detestation.  2.  The  object  of  detesta- 
tion, a  common  signification  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  nn  abomination 
to  the  Lord;  Prnv.  xv. 

3.  Hence,  defilement,  pollution,  in   a 
physical  sense,  or  evil  doctrines  and 
practices,  which  are  moral  defilements, 
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idols  and  idolatry,  are  called  abomina- 
tions. The  Jews  were  an  abnmi>..itii.ii 
to  the  Egyptians;  and  the  sacred  ani- 
mals of  the  Egyptians  were  un  abomi- 
nation to  the  Jews.  The  Roman  army 
is  called  the  abomination  of  desolation; 
Matt.  xxiv.  13.  In  short,  whatever  is 
an  object  of  extreme  hatred,  is  called 
an  abomination. 

ABORD,  n.  [Fr.  See  BORDER.]  Lite- 
rally, arrival;  but  used  for  first  ap- 
pearance, manner  of  accosting,  or 
address ;  but  not  an  English  word. 

ABORD,t  v.  t.  To  accost. 

ABO'REA,  n.  A  species  of  duck,  called 
by  Edwards  the  black-bellied  whistling 
duck.  This  fowl  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  with  a  sort  of  crest  on  its  head ; 
the  belly  is  spotted  with  black  and 
white.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Anns. 

ABORIGINAL,  a.  [L.  ab  and  origo, 
origin.  See  ORIGIN.]  First;  original; 
aboriginal  people  are  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country. 

ABORIG'INAL,  n.  An  original  inha- 
bitant. The  first  settlers  in  a  country 
are  called  aboriginals ;  as,  the  Celts  in 
Europe,  and  Indians  in  America. 

ABORIG'INES,  n.  plu.  The  primitive 
inhabitants  of  a  country — frequently 
used  for  aboriginals.  [See  ABORIGI- 
NAL.] 

ABORSE'MENT,t  7i.(abors'ment.)  [See 
ABORT.]  Abortion. 

ABORT, f  i).  i.  [L.  aborto;  ab  and 
ortus,  orior.]  To  miscarry  in  birth. 

ABORT',f  TI.  An  abortion. 

ABOR'TION,  TI.  [L.  abortio,  a  miscar- 
riage;  usually  deduced  from  ab  and 
orior.]—!.  The  act  of  miscarrying,  or 
producing  young  before  the  natural 
time,  or  before  the  foetus  is  perfectly 
formed. — 2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  any 
fruit  or  produce  that  does  not  come  to 
maturity,  or  any  thing  which  fails  in 
its  progress,  before  it  is  matured  or 
perfect,  as  a  design  or  project — 3.  The 
foetus  brought  forth  before  it  is  per- 
fectly formed.  When  the  foetus  is 
brought  forth  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month,  the  accident  is  termed  an 
abortion  or  miscarriage;  but  if  after 
the  sixth  month,  it  is  called  premature 
labour. 

ABORTIVE,  a.  Brought  forth  in  an 
immature  state;  failing,  or  coming  to 
naught,  before  it  is  complete. — 2.  Fail- 
ing in  its  effect;  miscarrying;  produc- 
ing nothing ;  as,  an  abortive  scheme. — 
3.  Rendering  abortive;  as,  abortive 
gulf,  in  Milton,  but  not  legitimate. — 4. 
Pertaining  to  abortion;  as,  abortive 
vellum,  made  of  the  skin  of  an  abortive 
cab?. — 5.  In  hot.,  abortive  or  barren 
flowers  are  generally  such  as  have  sta- 
mens but  no  pistils. 

ABORT'IVE,  TI.  That  which  is  brought 
forth  or  born  prematurely. 

ABORTIVELY,  adv.  Immaturely;  in 
an  untimely  manner. 

ABORTIVENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  abortive;  a  failing  in  the  progress 
to  perfection  or  maturity ;  u  failure  of 
producing  the  intended  effect. 

ABORTMENT,  n.  An  untimely  birth. 

ABOUND',*?,  t'.  [L. abundo;  Fr.  abonder; 
If  this  word  is  from  L.  unda,  a  wave, 
the  latter  has  probably  lost  its  first 
consonant.  Abound  may  naturally  be 
deduced  from  the  Celtic.  W.  fyniaw, 
to  produce,  to  generate,  to  abound, 
from  fwn,  a  source,  the  root  of  fynon, 
L.  fans,  a  fountain.  Or  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  L.  bonus,  in  the  sense  of 
extending,  enlargement.] — 1.  To  have 
or  possess  in  great  quantity ;  to  be  copi* 


ABOVE 


ABRAXAS 


ABROAD 


ously  supplied;  followed  by  with  or  in  ; 
as.  to  abound  with  provisions ;  to 
abound  in  good  tilings. — 2.  To  be  in 
great  plenty;  to  be  very  prevalent. 

\Vhere3in  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound;  Rom.  v. 

ABOUNDING,  ppr.  Having  in  great 
plenty;  being  in  great  plenty;  being 
very  prevalent ;  generally  prevailing. 

ABOUNDING,  n.  Increase. 

ABOUT',  prep.  [Sax.  abutan,  onbutan, 
embufan,  about,  around;  on  or  emb, 
coinciding  with  Gr.  «;»?<,  and  butan, 
without,  [See  BUT,]  literally,  around,  on 
the  outside.]  1.  Around;  on  the  exte- 
rior part  or  surface. 

Bind  them  about  thy  neck;   Prov.  iii.  3; 
Isa.  1. 

Hence,— 2.  Near  to  in  place,  with  the 
sense  of  circularity. 

Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle ; 
Num.  xvi. 

3.  Near  to  in  time. 

He  went  out  about  the  third  hour ;   Mat. 
xxi.  3. 

4.  Near  to  in  action,  or  near  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  act. 

Paul  was  about  to  open  his  mouth  ;   Acts 
xviii.  14. 

0.  Near  to  the  person;  appended  to  the 
clothes.     Every  thing  about  him  is  in 
order.     Is  your  snuff-box  about  you? 
From  nearness  on  all  sides,  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to,  a  concern  with.  Hence, 
6. — Concerned  in,  engaged  in,  relating 
to,  respecting ;  as,  what  is  lie  about  ? 

I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business ; 
Luke  ii.  49. 

7.  In  compnss  or  circumference;  two 
yards  about  the  stem. — 8.  Near  to  in 
number  or  quantity. 

There  fell  that  day  about  three  thousand 
men;    Ex.  xxxii. 

ABOUT,  adv.  Near  to  in  quality  or 
degree;  as,  about  as  high,  or  as  cold. — 

2.  Here  and   there;   around;    in  one 
place  and  another. 

Wandering  about  from  house  to  house  ; 
1  Tim.  v. 

3.  Hound,  or  the  longest  w#y,  opposed 
to  across,  or  the  shortest  way;  as  a  mile 
about,  and  half  a  mile  across.     To  bring 
about,  to  bring  to  the  end ;  to  effect  or 
accomplish  a  purpose.     To  come  about, 
to   change   or  turn;    to  come  to  the 
desired  point.     In  a  like  sense,  seamen 
say  go  about,  when  a  ship  changes  her 
course  to  go  on  the  other  tack.  Ready 
about,  about  ship,  are  orders  for  tacking. 
To  go  about,  signifies  to  enter  upon;  also 
to  prepare;  to  seek  the  means. 

Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me?  John  vii. 
ABOVE,    prep.     [Sax.   abufan,   bufan, 
bufon.]     1.  Literally,  higher  in  place. 
The  fowls  that  fly  above  the  earth  ;   Gen. 

1.  20. 

2.  Figuratively,  superior  in  any  respect. 
I  saw  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the 

sun ;  Acts  xxvi. 

3.  More  in  number  or  quantity ;  as,  the 
weight  is  above  a  ton. 

He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  bre- 
thren at  once  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

4.  More  in  degree;  in  a  greater  degree. 
The  serpent  is  cursed  above  all  cattle ; 

Gen.  iii. 

5.  Beyond;  in  excess. 

God  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  what  ye  are  able ;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

6.  Beyond;  in  a  state  to  be  unattain- 
able; as  things  above  comprehension. — 

7.  Too  proud  for;  as,  this  man  is  above 
his  business.— 8.  Too  elevated  in  mind 
or  rank ;  having  too  much  dignity  for ; 
as,  this  man  is  above  mean  actions.— 9. 
It  is  often  used  elliutically,  for  heaven, 


or  the  celestial  regions ;  as,  the  powers 
above. 

Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above ;  Job  iii. 
10.  In  a  book  or  writing,  it  denotes  be- 
fore or  in  a  former  place,  as  what  has 
been  said  above;  supra.  This  mode 
of  speaking  originated  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  writing,  on  a  strip  of 
parchment,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
proceeding  to  the  other.  The  begin- 
ning was  the  upper  end. 

ABOVE,  adv.  Overhead;  in  a  higher 
place. — 2.  Before.— 3.  Chief  in  rank  or 
power;  Deut.  xxviii.  Above  all  is 
elliptical;  above  all  considerations; 
chiefly ;  in  preference  to  other  things. 
Above  board  ;  above  the  board  or  table ; 
in  open  sight;  without  trick,  conceal- 
ment or  deception.  This  expression  is 
said  by  Johnson  to  be  borrowed  from 
gamesters,  who,  when  they  change 
their  cards,  put  their  hands  under  the 
table. 

ABOVE-CITED,  a.  Cited  before,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  a  book  or  writing. 

ABOVE-GROUND,  a.  Alive,  not 
buried. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED,  a.  Mentioned 
before. 

ABOVE-SAID,  a.  Mentioned,  or  re- 
cited before. 

Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  [L.]  From  the 
egg  to  the  apples ;  from  the  beginning  of 
supper  to  the  end ;  from  the  first  dish 
to  the  last. 

ABP.  Abbrev.  for  Archbishop. 

ABRA€ADAB'RA.  The  name  of  a 
deity  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians ;  a 
cabalistic  word.  The  name  of  this 
deity,  written  on  paper  as  many  times 
as  it  contained  letters,  the  last  letter 
being  omitted  each  time  until  only  one 
letter  remained,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote  against  certain  diseases. 

ABRA€'ALAM,  n.  The  name  of  a 
Syrian  deity;  a  cabalistic  word  serving 
as  a  charm  amongst  the  Jews. 

ABRADE,  v.  t.  [L.  abrade,  to  scrape, 
from  rado.\  To  rub  or  wear  off;  to 
waste  by  friction;  used  especially  to 
express  the  action  of  sharp,  corrosive 
medicines,  in  wearing  away  or  remov- 
ing the  mucus  of  the  membranes. 

ABRADED,  pp.  Rubbed  or  worn  off; 
worn  ;  scraped. 

ABRADING, ,ppr.  Rubbing  off;  wear- 
ing. Abrading  earth,  in  ayri.,  is  earth 
crumbling  down  from  the  effects  of 
frost. 

ABRAHAM'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Abra- 
ham, the  patriarch,  as  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant. 

ABRAN'€HIA,  n.  [«  without,  and 
/Sfaj-xint,  gills.]  In  nut  his.,  Cuvier's  third 
order  of  Annelida,  characterised  by 
having  no  gills  or  branchiae,  as  the 
leech. 

ABRA'SION,  (abra'zhun)  n.  The  act 
of  wearing  or  rubbing  off;  also  sub- 
stance worn  off  by  attrition.  In  surff., 
a  superficial  lesion  of  the  skin  by  the 
partial  removal  of  the  cuticle;  also  a 
very  superficial  ulcer  or  excoriation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

AB'RAUM,  n.  A  name  given  to  adamic 
earth,  a  kind  of  clay  used  by  cabinet- 
makers to  give  a  red  colour  to  new 
mahogany. 

ABRAX'AS  or  ABR  ASAX',  n.  A  word 
denoting  a  power  which  presides  over 
3G5  others,  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year ;  and  used  as  a  mystical  term  to 
express  the  supreme  God,  under  whom 
the  Basilidians  supposed  365  dependent 
deities.  It  was  the  principle  of  the 
Gnostic  hierarchy,  whence  sprang  their 


multitude  of  yKims.  Among  antiqua- 
ries it  signifies  an  antique  gem  or  stone, 
with  the  word  Abraxas  engraven  on  it. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  them  of 
various  figures  and  sizes. 
AB'RAZITE,  n.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and  &«?» 
to  bubble.]  A  mineral  that  does  not 
effervesce  before  the  blowpipe.  [dee 
GISMONDIN.] 

ABRAZITIC,  a.  In  nun.,  not  efferves- 
cing when  melted  before  the  blowpipe. 
ABREAST,  (a-bresf)  adv.  [from  a 
and  breast.]  1.  Side  by  side,  with  the 
breasts  in  a  line.  Two  men  rode  abreast. 
2.  In  mar.  Ian.,  sliips  are  abreast  when 
then*  heads  are  equally  advanced,  and 
they  are  abreast  of  objects  when  the 
objects  are  on  a  line  with  the  beam. 
Hence, — 3.  Opposite;  against;  on  aline 
with;  as,  "a  fleet  abreast  of  Beachy 
Head,"  t.  e.  off  or  directly  opposite  to 
it.  Abreast,  within  the  ship,  implies  on 
a  parallel  line  with  the  beam. 
ABRENUNCIA'TION,t  n.  Renuncia- 
tion ;  absolute  denial. 
ABREP'TION,  n.  [L.  abripio.]  A 
carrying  away  ;  or  state  of  being  seized 
and  carried  away. 

ABREUVOIR',  n.  [Fr.  abreuvoir,  a 
watering  place,  from  abreuver,  to  water; 
Sp.  abrevar,  id.  from  Gr.  £{(£«.]  Among 
masons,  the  joint  between  stones  to  be 
filled  with  mortar. 

ABRIDGE,  (abridj')  p.  t.  [Fr.  abreger, 
from  Gr.  ^et^vs,  short,  or  its  root, 
from  the  root  of  break  or  a  verb  of 
that  family.]  1.  To  make  shorter;  to 
epitomize ;  to  contract  by  using  fewer 
words,  yet  retaining  the  sense  in  sub- 
stance—used of  writings ;  as,  Justin 
abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius. — 2.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ;  as, 
to  abridge  labour ;  to  abridge  power  or 
rights. — 3.  To  deprive ;  to  cut  off  from  ; 
followed  by  of;  as,  to  abridge  one  of 
his  rights,  or  enjoyments.  To  abridge 
from,  is  now  obsolete  or  improper. — 4. 
In  alg.,  to  reduce  a  compound  quantity 
or  equation  to  its  more  simple  expres- 
sion. The  equation  thus  abridged  is 
called  a  formula. 

ABRIDG'ED,  pp.    Made  shorter;  epi- 
tomized ;  reduced  to  a  smaller  compass ; 
lessened;  deprived. 
ABRIDG'ER,  n.    One   who  abridges; 

one  who  makes  a  compend. 
ABRIDG'ING, ppr.  Shortening; lessen- 
ing; depriving;  debarring. 
ABRIDGEMENT,  n.  An  epitome;  a 
compend,  or  summary  of  a  book. — 2. 
Diminution ;  contraction ;  reduction — 
as,  an  abridgment  of  expenses. — 3. 
Deprivation ;  a  debarring  or  restraint ; 
as,  an  abridgment  of  pleasures.  A- 
bridgment  in  law  is  the  shortening  of 
a  count  or  declaration. 
ABROACH,  adv.  [See  BROACH.] 
Broached ;  letting  out  or  yielding 
liquor,  or  in  a  posture  for  letting  out ; 
as,  a  cask  is  abroach.  Figuratively 
used  by  Shakspeare  for  setting  loose, 
or  in  a  state  of  being  diffused,  "  Set 
mischief  abroach;"  but  this  sense  is 
unusual. 

ABROAD,  (abrawd')  adv.  [See  BROAD.] 
In  a  general  sense,  at  large ;  widely ; 
not  confined  to  narrow  limits.  Hence, 
1.  In  the  open  air. — 2.  Beyond  or  out 
of  the  walls  of  a  house,  as  to  walk 
abroad.  — 3.  Beyond  the  limits  of  a 
camp ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10.  4.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  country ;  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  as,  to  go  abroad  for  an  educa- 
tion ;  We  have  broils  at  home  and  ene- 
mies abroad. — 5.  Extensively;  before 
the  public  at  large. 


ABSCISS 


ABSENT 


ABSOLUTE 


He  began  to   blaze  abroad  the  matter ; 
Mark  i.  4.5;  Esther  i. 

G.  Widely;  with  expansion;  as,  a  tree 
spreads  its  branches  abroad. 
AB'ROGATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aliroyo,  to  re- 
peal ;  from  ab  and  rotjo,  to  ask  or  pro- 
pose. See  the  English  reach.]  To 
repeal;  to  annul  by  an  authoritative 
act ;  to  abolish  by  the  authority  of  the 
maker  or  his  successor;  applied  to  the 
repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
the  abolition  of  established  customs, 
&c. 

AB'ROGATED,  ;>p.Repealed;  annulled 
by  an  act  of  authority. 
AB'ROGATING,   ppr.   Repealing  by 
authority ;  making  void. 
ABROGATION,  n.  The  act  of  abro- 
gating; repeal  by  authority  of  the  le- 
gislative power. 

ABROOD'.t  adv.  [See  BBOOD.]  In  the 
action  of  brooding. 

ABROOD'ING.t  n.    A  sitting  abrood. 
ABROOK'.t  t>.  t.  To  brook,  to  endure. 

[See  BROOK.] 

ABROTANOID',  n.  [Gr.  «£(«r.,..,  and 
u8w,  form.]  A  species  of  perforated 
coral  or  madrepore  growing  on  rocks 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
ABRO'TANUM,  n.  [Gr.  «J{«««.]  A 
species  of  evergreen  plant,  arranged 
under  the  genus  Artemisia, — called  also 
southernwood.  It  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  composite  plants.  It 
has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. 

ABRUPT',  a.  [L.  abruptus,  from  ab- 
rumpo,  to  break  off,  of  ab  and  rumpv. 
See  RCPTURE.]  1.  Literally,  broken  off, 
or  broken  short.  Hence, — 2.  Steep  ; 
craggy;  applied  to  rocts,  precipices, 
and  the  like. — 3.  Figuratively,  sudden ; 
without  notice  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  event;  as,  an  abrupt  entrance 
or  address. — 1.  Unconnected;  having 
sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another  f  as,  an  abrupt  style.— 5.  In 
hot.,  an  abrupt  pinnate  leaf  is  one 
which  has  neither  leaflet,  nor  tendril 
at  the  end.  Abrupt 
leaf,  one  that  has 
its  extremity  cut  off 
as  it  were  by  a 
transverse  line. 
Abrupt  root,  one 
tl  < '  -  h  v  and  termina- 
ting abruptly,  as  if 
the  lower  part  had 
been  cut  off.  c 

ABRUPT,'  n.   A          Abrupttoot. 
chasm  or  gulph  with  steep  sides. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt.  Milton. 

[This  use  of  the  icord  is  infrequent.] 
ABRUP'TED,  a.  Torn  off;  torn  asun- 
der. 

ABRUP'TION,  n.  A  sudden  breaking 
off;  a  violent  separation  of  bodies. 
ABRUPTLY,  adv.  Suddenly;  without 
giving  notice,  or  without  the  usual 
forms ;  as,  the  Minister  left  France  ab- 
ruptly. 

ABRUPT'NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
broken ;  craggedness ;  steepness. — 2. 
Figuratively,  suddenness;  unceremoni- 
ous haste  or  vehemence. 
AB'SCESS,  n.  [L.  abscessus,  from  ab 
and  cedo,  to  go  from.]  An  impos- 
thume.  A  collection  of  morbid  mat- 
ter or  pus,  in  the  cellular  or  adipose 
membrane;  matter  generated  by  the 
suppuration  of  an  inflammatory  tu- 
mour. 

ABSCIND', ».  t.  [L.  abscindo.]  To  cut 
off.     [Lit.ut.] 

AB'SCISS,     )   n.  [L.  abscissus,  from  ab 
ABSCIS'SA,  J      and  scii.do,  to  cut ;  Gr. 


»-,;.;*.      [See  SCISSORS.]      In  tomei,  a. 
part   of   the   diameter,   or  transverse 
axis  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion, intercepted  be-  c 
tween  the  vertex,  or 
some     other      fixed 
point,  and  a  semior  - 
dinate.       Thus,     in 
the  parabolic  figure    / 
BCA,  the  part  of  the    ' 
axis  DC  intercepted 
between  the  semior-    App.Ucat*  OnTuHte. 
dinate  BD,  and  the  vertex  C,  is  an  ab- 
scissa. 

ABSCIS"SION,  n.  [See  ABSCISS.]  1. 
A  cutting  off,  or  a  being  cut  off.  In 
surg.,  the  separation  of  any  corrupt- 
ed or  useless  part  of  the  body,  by  a 
sharp  instrument ;  applied  to  the  soft 
parts,  as  amputation  is  to  the  bones  and 
flesh  of  a  limb. — 2.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  of 
speech,  when  having  begun  to  say  a 
thing,  a  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as  sup- 
posing the  matter  sufficiently  under- 
stood. Thus,  "  He  is  a  man  of  so  much 
honour,  and  candour,  and  such  gene- 
rosity— but  I  need  say  no  more.** 

ABSOOND',  v.  i.  [L.  abscondo,  to  hide, 
of  abs  and  condo,  to  hide,  i.  e.  to  with- 
draw, or  to  thrust  aside  or  into  a  cor- 
ner or  secret  place.]  1.  To  retire  from 
public  view,  or  from  the  place  in  which 
one  resides  or  is  ordinarily  to  be  found ; 
to  withdraw,  or  absent  one's  self  in  a 
private  manner;  to  be  concealed;  ap- 
propriately used  of  persons  who  se- 
crete themselves  to  avoid  a  legal  pro- 
cess.— 2.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  be 
concealed. 

The  marroot  abtconili  in  winter.         Jttiij. 

ABSeOND'ER,  n.  One  who  withdraws 
from  public  notice,  or  conceals  him- 
self from  public  view. 

ABS€OND'ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Withdraw- 
ing privately  from  public  view;  as,  an 
absconding  debtor,  who  confines  himself 
to  his  apartments,  or  absents  himself 
to  avoid  the  ministers  of  justice.  In 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  properly  an  ad- 

ABS€ON'SIO,  n.  [L.  abscondo.]  In 
anat.,  a  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives 
and  conceals  the  head  of  another  bone. 

AB'SENCE,  n.  [L.  absens,  from  absvm, 
abesse,  to  be  away ;  ab  and  sum.]  1.  A 
state  of  being  at  a  distance  in  place,  or 
not  in  company.  It  is  used  to  denote 
any  distance  indefinitely,  either  in  the 
same  town,  or  country,  or  in  a  foreign 
country;  and  primarily  supposes  a 
prior  presence;  as,  "speak  well  of  one 
in  his  absence" — 2.  Want ;  destitution ; 
implying  no  previous  presence. 
In  the  ultKttce  of  conventional  law. 

C/i.  Kent. 

3.  In  law,  non-appearance;  a  not  being 
ia  court  to  answer. — 4.  Heedlessness ; 
inattention  to  things  present.  Absence 
of  mind  is  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  a 
subject  which  does  not  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  which  draws  the 
mind  from  things  or  objects  which  are 
present,  to  others  distant  or  foreign. 
In  Scotch  law,  a  decree  is  said  to  be  in 
absence  when  no  appearance  is  made 
for  the  defender. 

AB'SENT,  a.  Not  present;  not  in  com- 
pany ;  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent 
communication.  It  is  used  also  for 
being  in  a  foreign  country ;  as,  a  gentle- 
man is  absent  on  his  travels. 

jlbient  from  one  another ;  Gen.  xxxi.  49. 
2.  Heedless;  inattentive  to  persons  pre- 
sent, or  to  subjects  of  conversation  in 
company ;  as,  an  absent  man  is  uncivil  to 
the  company .—3.  In  familiar  language, 


not  at  home;  as,  the  master  of  the 
house  is  absent.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  com- 
pany. 

ABSENT,  v.  t.  To  depart  to  such  a 
distance  as  to  prevent  intercourse;  to 
retire  or  withdraw;  to  forbear  to 
appear  in  presence;  used  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun;  as,  let  a  man  absrnt 
himself  from  the  company. 

ABSENT'ED,  pp.  Retired,  or  with- 
drawn. 

ABSENTEE',  n.  One  who  withdraws 
from  his  country,  office,  or  estate;  one 
who  removes  to  a  distant  place,  or  to 
another  country.  It  is  a  term  applied 
generally  by  way  of  reproach  to  lund- 
lords  and  capitalists,  who,  deriving 
their  income  from  one  country,  reside 
in  another  country,  in  which  they  ex- 
pend their  property. 

ABSENTEEISM,  n.  The  practice  of 
being  abroad,  or  away  from  one's  coun- 
try, station,  or  estate. 

ABSENT'ER,  n.  One  who  absents  him- 
self. 

ABSENTING,  ppr.  Departing ;  with- 
drawing. 

ABSENTMENT,  it.  A  state  of  being 
absent. 

ABSIN'THIAN,  a.  [from  absinthium.] 
Of  the  nature  of  wornnvood. 

ABSIN'THIATED,  a.  Impregnated 
with  wormwood. 

ABSIN'THIUM,  n.  [Gr.  «<,..A«;  Per. 
afsinihin;  the  same  in  Chaldaic.  Bu- 
da'iis  in  his  commentaries  on  Theo- 
phrast,  supposes  the  v/ord  composed 
of  e.  priv.  and  ^i»0«,  delight,  so  named 
from  its  bitterness.  But  it  may  be  an 
Oriental  word.]  The  common  worm- 
wood; a  bitter  plant,  used  as  u  tonic. 
A  species  of  Artemisia. 

AB'SIS.     In  astr.     [See  APSIS.] 

AB'SOLUTE,  a.  [L.  absolutus.  See 
ABSOLVE.]  1.  Literally,  in  a  general 
sense,  free,  independent  of  any  thing 
extraneous.  Hence, — 2.  Complete  in 
itself;  positive;  as,  an  absolute  declara- 
tion.— 3.  Unconditional ;  as,  an  absolute 
promise. — 4.  Existing  independent  of 
any  other  cause;  as,  God  is  absolute. — 5. 
Unlimited  by  extraneous  power  or  con- 
trol; as,  an  absolute  government  or 
prince. —  6.  Not  relative;  as  absolute 
space.  In  gram.,  the  case  absolute  is 
when  a  word  or  member  of  a  sentence 
is  not  immediately  dependent  in  govern- 
ment on  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence. 
— Absolute  equation,  in  astr.,  is  the  sum 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations. 
The  apparent  inequality  of  a  planet's 
motion  in  its  orbit,  arising  from  its  une- 
qual distances  from  the  earth  nt  dif- 
ferent times,  is  called  its  optic  equation ; 
this  would  subsist,  if  the  planet's  real 
motion  was  nnit'orm.  The  eccentric 
inequality  is  caused  by  the  planet's 
motion  not  being  uniform. — Absolute 
term  or  number,  in  alge.,  is  that  which  is 
completely  known,  and  to  which  all 
the  other  part  of  an  equation  is  made 
equal;  thus,  in  the  equation  z1  -\-  12x 
=r  24,  the  absolute  term  is  24. — Abso- 
lute time,  that  which  flows  equally  in 
itself  without  relation  to  any  thing  ex- 
ternal, as  duration. — Absolute  space  is 
space  considered  without  relation  to 
material  objects. — Absolute  motion  is 
the  absolute  change  of  place  in  a  mov- 
ing body,  independent  of  any  other 
motion  whatever.  It  is  often  applied, 
however,  to  motion  considered  in  re- 
gard to  some  fixed  point  upon  the  earth 
— Absolute  gravity  is  that  by  which  a 
body  descends  freely  and  perpendicu- 
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larly  in  a  vacuum  or  non-resisting  me- 
dium; or  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
whole  force  with  which  a  body  is  im- 
pelled toward  the  centre,  without  re- 
gard to  modifying  circumstances. — Ab- 
solute in  law,  signifies  without  condi- 
tion or  encumbrance;  as,  an  absolute 
bond,  in  distinction  from  a  conditional 
bond. — Absolute  disposition  in  Scots 
law,  is  a  conveyance  unqualified  by  any 
burden  or  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
granter,  or  any  other  person,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  conveyance  contain- 
ing in  yremio  a  power  of  reversion,  or 
any  other  reservation. 

ABSOLUTELY,  adv.  Completely, 
wholly ;  as,  a  thing  is  absolutely  unin- 
telligible.— 2.  Without  dependence  or 
relation ;  in  a  state  unconnected. 

Absolutely  we  cannot  discommend,  we 
cannot  afaolutely  approve,  either  willingness 
to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  llouker. 

3.  'Without  restriction  or  limitation; 
as,  God  reigns  absolutely. — 4.  Without 
condition,  as,  God  does  not  forgive  ab- 
solutely, but  upon  condition  of  faith 
and  repentance. — 5.  Positively,  peremp- 
torily; as, 

Command  me  abtolutelynot  to  go.  Milton. 

ABSOLUTENESS,  n.  Independence; 
completeness  in  itself.  2.  Despotic 
authority,  or  that  which  is  subject  to 
no  extraneous  restriction  or  control. 

ABSOLU'TION,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  an 
acquittal  or  sentence  of  a  judge  declar- 
ing an  accused  person  innocent.  In 
the  canon  law,  a  remission  of  sins  pro- 
nounced by  a  priest  in  favour  of  a  pe- 
nitent.— Among  protestants,  a  sentence 
by  which  an  excommunicated  person  ia 
released  from  lu's  liability  to  punish- 
ment. 

ABSOLUTISM,  7i.  State  of  being  abso- 
lute, or  principles  of  absolute  govern- 
ment.— 2.  Doctrine  of  predestination. 

ABSOLUTORY,  a.  Absolving;  that 
absolves. 

ABSOLV'ATORY,  a.  [from  absolve.] 
Containing  absolution,  pardon,  or  re- 
lease; having  power  to  absolve. 

ABSOLVE',  v.  t.  (abzolv'.)  [L.  absolve, 
from  ab  and  solvo,  to  loose  or  release; 
Ch.  rhv,  shalah,  to  absolve,  to  finish ; 
Heb.  5t?»  shal,  to  loose  or  loosen.  See 
SOLVE.]  To  set  free  or  release  from 
some  obligation,  debt,  or  responsibility ; 
or  from  that  which  subjects  a  person  to 
a  burden  or  penalty ;  as,  to  absolve  a 
person  from  a  promise ;  to  absolve  an 
offender,  which  amounts  to  an  acquittal 
and  remission  of  his  punishment.  Hence, 
in  the  civil  law,  the  word  was  used  for 
acquit ;  and  in  the  canon  law,  for  for- 
give, or  a  sentence  of  remission.  In 
ordinary  language,  its  sense  is,  to  set 
free  or  release  from  an  engagement. 
Formerly,  good  writers  used  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  finish,  accomplish;  as,  to 
absolve  work,  in  Milton;  but,  in  this 
sense,  it  seems  to  be  obsolete. 

ABSOLVED,^.  Released;  acquitted; 
remitted;  declared  innocent. 

ABSOLV'ER,  n.   One   who  absolves; 
also  one  that  pronounces  sin  to  be  re- 
"  mitted. 

ABSOLVING,  n>r.  Setting  free  from  a 
debt  or  charge;  acquitting;  remitting. 

ABSONANT,  a.  [See  ABSONOUS.] 
"Wide  from  the  purpose;  contrary  to 
reason. 

ABSONOUS,  a.  [L.  absonus;  ab  nnd 
timit,  sound.]  Unmusical,  or  'untun- 
able. 

ABSORB',  v.  t.  [L.  absorbeo,  ab  and  snr- 
beo,  to  drink  in;  Ar.  sharaba;   Rab. 
t"iD,  sharap,  to  draw  or  drink  in;  whence 
I. 


simp,  sherbet,  shrub.]  1.  To  drink  in;  to 
suck  up;  to  imbibe;  as  a  sponge,  or  as 
the  lacteals  of  the  body.— 2.  To  drink 
in,  swallow  up,  or  overwhelm  with 
water,  as  a  body  in  a  whirlpool. — 3.  To 
waste  wholly  or  sink  in  expenses;  to 
exhaust ;  as/to  absorb  an  estate  in  luxu- 
ry.— 1.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly; 
as,  absorbed  in  study  or  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

ABSORBABIL'ITY,    n.     A    state    or 
quality  of  being  absorbable. 
ABSORB'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  im- 
bibed or  swallowed. 
ABSORB'ED,  or  ABSORBT.sp.  Im- 
bibed;   swallowed;    wasted;  engaged; 
lost  in  study ;  wholly  engrossed. 
ABSORB'ENT,  a.  Imbibing;  swallow- 
ing.— Absorbent  system.     The  absorbent 
system  is  composed  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  and  conglobate  glands ;  the  for- 
mer are  divided  into  lymphatics  and 
lacteals,  and  the  thoracic  duct  or  com- 
mon trunk  in  which  they  terminate. 
\See  the  NOUN.] 

ABSORB'ENT,  n.  In  anat.,  a  vessel 
which  imbibes.  1.  The  small  delicate 
transparent  vessels  which  take  up  sub- 
stance from  the  surface  of  the  body  or 
from  any  cavity,  and  carry  it  into  the 
blood,  are  termed  absorbents  or  absor- 
bent vessels.  They  are  denominated, 
according  to  the  liquids  which  they 
convey,  lacteals  or  lymphatics. — 2.  In 
pAar.,medicines  which  destroy  acidities 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  called 
absorbents;  as,  magnesia,  prepared 
chalk,  oyster-shells,  crab's  claws,  &c. — 
3.  In  chem.,  this  term  is  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  have  the  power  of  with- 
drawing moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  neutralizing  acids ;  as,  the  earths, 
alumina,  magnesia,  &c.  Absorbent 
grounds  in  paint.,  are  picture  grounds 
prepared  either  on  board  or  canvass,  so 
as  to  have  the  power  of  drying  up  or 
imbibing  the  redundant  oil  from  the 
colours,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  or 
to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours. 
ABSORB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Imbibing,  en- 
grossing; wasting. 

ABSORP'TION,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  imbibing  or  swallowing;  either 
by  water  which  overwhelms,  or  by 
substances  which  drink  in  and  retain 
liquids ;  as,  the  absorption  of  a  body  in 
a  whirlpool,  or  of  water  by  the  earth ; 
or  of  the  humours  of  the  body  by  cer- 
tain medicines;  or  of  substances  into 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluids  in  the 
animal  body,  by  means  of  absorbent 
vessels.  It  is  used  also  to  express  the 
swallowing  up  of  substances  by  the 
earth  in  chasms  made  by  earthquakes, 
and  the  sinking  of  large  tracts  in  vio- 
lent commotions  of  the  earth. — 2.  In 
chem.,  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
into  a  liquid  or  solid,  by  union  with  ano- 
ther substance. 

ABSORP'TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to 
imbibe. 

Absque  hoc,  [L.]  without  this  or  that ; 
in  law,  words  used  in  traversing  what 
has  been  alleged,  and  is  repeated. 
ABSTAIN,  v.  i.  [L.  abstinto,  to  keep 
from;  abs  and  teneo,  to  hold.  See 
TENANT.]  In  a  general  sense,  to  for- 
bear or  refrain  from,  voluntarily ;  but 
used  chiefly  to  denote  a  restraint  upon 
the  passions  or  appetites;  to  refrain 
from  indulgence;  as  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits ;  to  abstain  from 
luxuries. 

Abftain  from  meats  offered  to  idols.  Acts 
xv. 

ABSTE'MIOUS,  a.  \  L.  austemius;  from 
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abs  and  temetum,  an  ancient  name  of 
strong  wine,  according  to  Fabius  and 
Gellius.  But  Vossius  supposes  it  to 
be  from  abstineo,  by  a  change  of  n  to  m. 
It  may  be  from  the  root  of  timeo,  to 
fear,  that  is,  to  withdraw.]  1.  Sparing 
in  diet ;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of 
food  and  strong  drinks. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among 
the  utstemiout.  Arbuthnot 

2.  Sparing  in  the  enjoyment  of  animal 
pleasures  of  any  kind.     [This  sense  is 
less  common  and  perhaps  nut  legitimate.'] 
— 3.  Sparingly  used,  or  used  with  tem- 
perance; belonging  to  abstinence;  as, 
an  abstemious  diet ;  an  abstemious  life. 
ABSTE'MIOUSLY,  adv.  Temperately; 
with  a  sparing  nse  of  meat  or  drink. 
ABSTE'MIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  temperate  or  sparing  in  the  use 
of  food  and  strong  drinks.     This  word 
expresses  a  greater  degree  of  abstin- 
ence than  temperance. 
ABSTEN'TION,  n.  [Lat.  abstentio.]   In 
law,  the  act  of  holding  off  or  prevent- 
ing the  heir  from  taking  possession. 
ABSTEN'TION,  n.  The  act  of  restrain- 
ing. 

ABSTERGE,  v.  t.  (absterj').  [L.  ab- 
stergeo,  of  abs  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.]  To 
wipe,  or  make  clean  by  wiping;  to 
cleanse  by  resolving  obstructions  in 
the  body.  [  Used  chiefly  as  a  medical 
term.] 

ABSTERG'ENT,  a.  Wiping;  cleansing. 
ABSTERG'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
frees  the  body  from  obstructions,  as 
soap ;  but  the  use  of  the  word  is  nearly 
superseded  by  detergent,  which  see. 
ABSTERSION,  n.  [from  L.  absteryeo, 
abstersus]     The  act  of  wiping  clean; 
or  a  cleansing  by  medicines  which  re- 
solve  obstructions.      [See    DETERGE, 
DETEESIONJ 

ABSTERSIVE,  a.  Cleansing;  having 
the  quality  of  removing  obstructions. 
[See  DETERSIVE.] 

ABSTINENCE,  n.  [L.  abstinentia.  See 
ABSTAIN.]  In  general,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  voluntarily  refraining  from,  or 
forbearing  any  action. 

Abttinence  from  every  tiling  which  can  be 
deemed  labour.  Paley't  Philos. 

More  appropriately,  2.  The  refraining 
from  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  or  from 
customary  gratifications  of  animal  pro- 
pensities. It  denotes  a  total  forbear- 
ance, as  in  fasting,  or  a  forbearance  of 
the  usual  quantity.  In  the  latter  sense, 
it  may  coincide  with  temperance.  In 
general,  it  denotes  a  more  sparing  use 
of  enjoyments  than  temperance.  Be- 
sides abstinence  implies  previous  free 
indulgence;  temperance  does  not.  Of 
late  years,  both  terms  have  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  a  total  forbearance 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
ABSTINENT,  a.  Refraining  from  in- 
dulgence, especially  in  the  use  of  food 
and  drink. 

ABSTINENTLY,  adv.  With  abstin- 
ence. 

ABSTINENTS,  a  sect  which  appeared 
in  France  and  Spain  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, w  ho  opposed  marriage,  condemn- 
ed the  use  of  flesh  meat,  and  placed  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created  be- 
ings. 

ABSTORT'ED,  a.  Forced  away. 
ABSTRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  abstraho,  to  draw 
from  or  separate;  from  abs  and  traho, 
which  is  the  Eng.  draw.  Sen  DEAW.] 
1.  To  draw  from,  or  to  separate ;  as,  to 
abstract  an  action  from  its  evil  effects ; 
to  abstract  spirit  from  any  substance 
by  distillation  ;  but  in  this  sense  extract 
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is  now  more  generally  used. — 2.  To  se- 
parate ideas  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind;  to  consider  one  part  of  a  com- 
plex object,  or  to  have  a  partial  idea 
of  it  in  the  mind. — 3.  To  select  or  sepa- 
rate the  substance  of  a  book  or  writ- 
ing; to  epitomize  or  reduce  to  a  sum- 
mary.— 1.  In  chem.,  to  separate,  as  the 
more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance  by 
repeated  distillation,  or  at  least  by  dis- 
tillation. 

A.B'STRACT,  a.  [L.abstractus.]  Sepa- 
rate; distinct  from  something  else.  An 
abstract  idea,  in  meta.,  is  an  idea  se- 
parated from  a  complex  object,  or 
from  other  ideas  which  naturally  ac- 
company it,  as  the  solidity  of  marble 
contemplated  apart  from  its  colour  or 
figure. 

Abstract  terms  are  those  which  express 
abstract  ideas,  as  beauty,  whiteness, 
roundness,  without  regarding  any  sub- 
ject in  which  they  exist;  or  abstract 
terms  are  the  names  of  orders,  genera, 
or  species  of  things,  in  which  there  is 
a  combination  of  similar  qualities. 
Abstract  or  pure  mathematics,  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  magni- 
tude, figure,  or  quantity,  absolutely  and 
generally  considered,  without  restric- 
tion to  any  particular  object,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  Abstract  ma- 
thematics is  thus  distinguished  from 
mixed  mathematics, in  which  simple  and 
abstract  quantities  previously  consider- 
ed in  the  former,  are  applied  to  particu- 
lar sensible  objects,  as  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, optics,  &c.  Abstract  numbers 
are  assemblages  of  units  considered  in- 
dependently of  any  thing  or  things  that 
they  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to 
represent.  For  example,  5  is  an  ab- 
stract number  while  it  remains  inde- 
pendent; but  if  we  say  5  feet  or  5 
miles,  it  is  no  longer  an  abstract  but  a 
concrete  number. — 2.  Separate,  existing 
in  the  mind  only ;  as,  an  abstract  sub- 
ject; an  abstract  question;  and  hence, 
difficult,  abstruse. 

AB'STRACT,  n.  A  summary,  or  epi- 
tome, containing  the  substance,  a  ge- 
neral view,  or  the  principal  heads  of 
a  treatise  or  writing.  2.  Formerly,  an 
extract,  or  a  smaller  quantity,  contain- 
ing the  essence  of  a  larger.  In  the  ab- 
stract, in  a  state  of  separation,  as  a  sub- 
ject considered  in  the  abstract,  i.  e. 
without  reference  to  particular  persons 
or  things. 

ABSTRACTED,  pp.  Separated;  refin- 
ed; exalted;  abstruse;  absent  in  mind. 
ABSTRACTEDLY,  adv.  In  a  separate 
state,  or  in  contemplation  only. 
ABSTRACTEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  abstracted. 

ABSTRA€T'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an 
abstract  or  summary. 
ABSTRACTING,     ppr.    Separating; 
making  a  summary. 

ABSTRACTION,  n.  The  act  of  sepa- 
rating, or  state  of  being  separated. — 2. 
The  operation  of  the  mind  when  occu- 
pied liy  abstract  ideas;  as,  when  we 
contemplate  some  particular  part,  or 
property  of  a  complex  object,  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest.  Thus,  when  the 
mind  considers  the  branch  of  a  tree  by 
itself,  or  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  as 
separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the 
act  is  called  abstraction.  So  also,  when 
it  considers  whiteness,  softness,  virtue, 
existence,  as  separate  from  any  parti- 
cular objects.  The  power  which  the 
understanding  has  of  separating  the 
combinations  which  are  presented  to 
it,  is  distinguished  by  logicians,  by  the 


name  of  abstraction.  Abstraction  is 
the  ground-work  of  classification,  by 
which  things  are  arranged  in  orders, 
genera,  and  species.  We  separate  in 
idea  the  qualities  of  certain  objects 
which  are  of  the  same  kind,  from 
others  which  are  different  in  each,  and 
arrange  the  objects  having  the  same 
properties  in  a  class,  or  collected  body. 
— 3.  A  separation  from  worldly  ob- 
jects ;  a  recluse  life ;  as  a  hermit's  ab- 
straction.— 4.  Absence  of  mind;  inatten- 
tion to  present  objects. — 6.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  the  term  is  used  to 
denote  the  separation  of  the  volatile 
parts,  which  rise,  come  over,  and  are 
condensed  in  a  receiver,  from  those 
which  are  fixed.  It  is  chiefly  used 
when  a  fluid  is  repeatedly  poured  upon 
any  substance  in  a  retort,  and  distilled 
off,  to  change  its  state,  or  the  nature  o! 
its  composition. 

ABSTRACTIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  abstracting. 
ABSTRACTIVE,          )  a.  Abstracted 
ABSTRACTI"TIOUS, )        or    drawn 
from    other    substances,    particular!} 
from  vegetables,  without  fermentation 
ABSTRACTLY,  adv.  Separately,  ab- 
solutely; in  a  state  or  manner  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else,  as  matter 
abstractly  considered. 
AB'STRACTNESS,  n.  A  separate  state 
a  state  of  being  in  contemplation  only 
or  not  connected  with  any  object. 
ABSTRIN6E',  v.  t.  To  unbind. 
ABSTRCDE,f  v.  t.  [Infra.]     To  thrus 
or  pull  away. 

ABSTRUSE,  a.  [L.  abstrusus,  from  ab 
strudo,  to  thrust  away,  to  conceal ;  ab. 
andfrudo;  Eng.  to  thrust.]  Hid;  con 
cealed ;  hence  remote  from  apprehen 
sion;  difficult  to  be  comprehended  or 
understood;  opposed  to  what  is  obvi 
ous.  [Not  used  of  material  objects.] 

Metaphysics  is  an  abttrute  science. 
ABSTRCSELT,  adv.   In    a  concealec 
manner;  obscurely;   in  a  manner  no 
to  be  easily  understood. 
ABSTRCSENESS,     n.     Obscurity    o 
meaning ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
difficult  to  be  understood. 
ABSTRU'SITY,  71.   Abstruseness,  tha 
which  is  abstruse. 

ABSOME,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  an  end  by 
gradual  waste. 

ABSURD',  a.  [L.  absurdus,  from  aft  an< 
surdits,  deaf,  insensible.]     Opposed  tc 
manifest  truth;  inconsistent  with  rea 
son,  or  the  plain  dictates  of  common 
sense.     An  absurd  man  acts  contrar; 
to  the  clear  dictates  of  reason  or  souni 
judgment.     An  absurd  proposition  con 
tradicts   obvious  truth.      An    absurt 
practice  or  opinion  is  repugnant  to  th 
reason    or    common   apprehension   o 
men.     It  is  absurd  to  say,  six  and  sb 
make  ten,  or  that  plants  will  take  roo 
in  stone.     Reductio  ad  absurdum,  re 
dicing  to  an  absurdity,  is  a  species  o 
argument  which  proves  not  the  thin 
asserted,  but  the  absurdity  of  every 
thing  which  contradicts  it.     It  is  mnc 
used  in  geometry,  in  order  to  demon 
strate  the  converse  of  a  propositio 
already  proved.     In  this  way  the  pro- 
position is  not  proved  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  principles  before  laid  down,  but 
it  is  shown  that  the  contrary  is  absurd 
or  impossible ;  and  thus  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  demonstrated  indirectly. 
This  method  of  demonstration  is  also 
frequently  termed  indirect,m  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ordinary  or  direct  me- 
thod. 

ABSURD'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
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ing  inconsistent  with  obvious  truth, 
reason,  or  sound  judgment.  Want  of 
judgment,  applied  to  men;  want  of  pro- 
priety,  applied  to  things.  —  2.  That  which 
is  absurd  :  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural  ; 
the  absurdities  of  men. 
BSURD'LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  reason,  or  obvious  pro- 
priety. 

ABSURD'NESS,  «.  The  same  as  absur- 
dity, and  less  used. 

ABUND'ANCE,  n.  [F.  abandonee.  See 
ABOUND.]  Great  plenty  ;  an  overflow- 
ing quantity;  ample  sufficiency;  in 
strictness,  applicable  to  quantity  only  ; 
but  customarily  used  of  number;  as,  an 
abundance  of  peasants.  It  denotes  also 
fullness,  overflowing;  as,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  Mat.  xii.  ;  Luke  vi. 
ABUND'ANT,  a.  Plentiful;  in  great 
quantity;  fully  sufficient;  as,  an  abun- 
dant supply.  In  Scripture,  abounding  ; 
having  in  great  quantity  ;  overflowing 
with. 

The  Lord  God  is  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  Ex.  xxxiv. 
Abundant  number  in  arithmetic,  is  one, 
the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  exceeds 
the  number  itself.  Thus,  12  is  an  abun- 
dant number,  for  the  sum  of  its  aliquot 
parts  1+2+3+4+6=16.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  perfect  number, 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  ali- 
quot parts,  and  from  a  deficient  num- 
ber, which  is  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
its  aliquot  parts. 

ABUND'ANTLY,  adv.  Fully;   amply; 
plentifully  ;  in  a  sufficient  degree. 
ABU'SAGE,t  7i.  Abuse. 
ABUSE,  o.  t.  (s  as  z.)     [Fr.  abuser;  L. 
abutor,  abusus,  of  ab  and  utor,  to  use. 
See  USE.]     1.  To  use  ill;  to  maltreat; 
to  misuse;  to  use  with  bad  motives  or 
to  wrong  purposes;  as,  to  abuse  rights 
or  privileges. 

Tlioy  that  use  this  world  at  not  abating  it, 
I  Cor.  vii. 

2.  To  violate;  to  defile  by  improper 
sexual  intercourse.  —  3.  To  deceive;  to 
impose  on. 

Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  a- 


.  - 

4.  To  treat  rudely,  or  with  reproachful 
language  ;  to  revile. 

He  mocked  and  abused  them  shamefully. 
Mac. 

5.  To  pervert  the  meaning  of;  to  mis- 
apply; as,  to  abuse  words. 

ABUSE,  n.  Ill  use;  improper  treatment 
or  employment;  application  to  a  wrong 
purpose;  as,  an  abuse  of  our  natural 
powers;  an  abuse  of  civil  rights,  or  of 
religious  privileges;  abuse  of  advan- 
tages, &c.  —  2.  A  corrupt  practice  or 
custom;  as,  the  abuses  of  government. 
—  3.  Rude  speech;  reproachful  lan- 
guage addressed  to  a  person;  con- 
tumely; reviling  words.—  4.  Seduction. 
After  the  aliute  he  forsook  me.  Sydney. 
5.  Perversion  of  meaning;  improper 
use  or  application  ;  as,  an  abuse  of 
words. 

ABCSED,  pp.  (*  as  z.)  Ill-used;  used  to 
a  bad  purpose;  treated  with  rude  lan- 
guage; misemployed;  perverted  to  bad 
or  wrong  ends;  deceived;  defiled;  vio- 
lated. 

ABCSEFUL,  a.  Using  or  practising 
abuse;  abusive. 

ABUSER,  n.  (s  as  z.)  One  who  abuses,  in 
speech  or  behaviour;  one  that  deceives; 
a  ravisher  ;  a  sodomite,  1  Cor.  vi. 

ABUSING,  ppr.  (s  as  z.)  Using  ill;  em- 
ploying to  bad  purposes;  deceiving; 
violating  the  person  ;  perverting. 

ABC'SIO,  n.  [Lat.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  of 
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speech  by  which  words  are  used  with 
some  deviation  from  their  proper  mean- 
ing. 

ABU'SION,  n  (abn'zhon.)  Abuse;  evil 
or  corrupt  usage;  reproach.  [Lit.  us.l 
ABUSIVE,  a.  Practising  abuse  ;  offer- 
ing harsh  words,  or  ill  treatment ;  as, 
an  abusive  author ;  an  abusive  fellow . 
—2.  Containing  abuse,  or  that  is  the 
instrument  of  abuse;  as,  abusive  words; 
rude,  reproachful.  In  the  sense  of 
deceitful;  as,  an  abusive  treaty.  [Lit. 
vs.] 

ABCSIVELY,  adv.  In  an  abusive  man- 
ner ;  rudely ;  reproachfully. 
ABUSIVENESS,  n.  Ill-usage;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  abusive;  rudeness  of  lan- 
guage, or  violence  to  the  person. 
ABUT',  t>.  i.  [Fr.  oboutir,  from  bout,  an 
end.]  To  border  upon ;  to  be  contigu- 
ous to ;  to  meet ;  in  strictness",  to  adjoin 
to  at  the  end ;  but  this  distinction  has 
not  always  been  observed.  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  describing  the  bounds 
or  situation  of  land,  and  in  popular 
language  is  contracted  into  but;  as, 
butted  and  bounded. 

ABUT'MENT,  n.  The  head  or  end; 
that  which  unites  one  end  of  a  thing  to 
another;  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
solid  pier  or  mound  of  earth,  stone,  or 
timber,  which  is  erected  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  to  support  the  end  of  a  bridge 
and  connect  it  with  the  land.— 2.  That 
which  abuts  or  borders  on  another. 
ABUTTAL,  ».  The  butting  or  bound- 
ary of  land  at  the  end ;  a  head-land. 
The  sides  or  the  breadths  of  lands  are 
more  properly  described  as  adjacent  or 
bordering  ;  and  the  ends  in  length,  as 
abutting  or  bounding. 
AB'VOLATE,  u.  /.  To  fly  from. 
ABVOLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flying 
from. 

ABY',f  v.  t.  or  i.  [Probably  contracted 
from  obirle.]  To  endure ;  to  pay  dear- 
ly;  to  remain. 

ABYSM',  n.  (abyzm'.)  Old  Fr. ;    now 
abime.     [See  ABYSS.]     A  gulf. 
ABYS'MAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abyss 
ABYSS,  n.  [Or.  aSamt,  bottomless,  from 
a  priv,  and  8u<rtrot,  bottom,  Ion.  for  fivOes. 
See  BOTTOM.]    A  bottomless  gulf ;  used 
also  for  a  deep  mass  of  waters,  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  have  encompassed  the 
earth  before  the  flood. 

Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
or  akyst,  as  it  is  in  the  Septuagint ;  Gen.  i.  2. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  an  immense 
cavern  in  the  earth,  in  which  God  is 
supposed  to  have  collected  all  the  wa- 
ters on  the  third  day  of  the  creation. 
It  is  used  also  for  hell,  Erebus. — 2. 
That  which  is  immeasurable;  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  lost. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness,  in  the  atya  of 
"K'14-  Milton. 

3.  In  antiq.,  the  temple  of  Proserpine, 
so  called  from  the  immense  treasures 
it  was  supposed  to  contain_4.  In  her., 
the  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

He  beam  azure,  a  flour  de  lia.  In  ajhyu. 
ABYSSIN'IAN,  a.  [Ar.  habashon,  A- 
hyssinians,  Ethiopians,  from  habasha, 
to  collect  or  congregate.]  1.  A  name 
denoting  a  mixed  multitude  or  a  black 
race. — 2.  Belonging  to  Abyssinia. 
ABYSSIN'I  ANS,  n.  A  sect  of  Christians 
in  Abyssinia,  who  admit  but  one  nature 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  reject  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  They  are  governed  by 
a  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  called  A- 
luna,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Coptic 
patriarch  of  Cairo. 

A.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Ante  Chris- 
tum, before  Christ;  used  in  chronology, 
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as  A.C.  GOO,  signifying  600  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

AC,  in  Saxon  oak ;  the  initial  syllable 
of  names ;  as,  Acton,  oaktown. 

ACAC'ALOT, )  n.  A  Mexican  fowl,  the 

AC'ALOT,  j  Tantalus  Mexican™, 
or  Corvus  aquations,  water  raven.  [See 
ACALOT.] 

ACA'CIA,  n.  [L.  acacia,  a  thorn,  from 
Gr.  «*>,,  a  point.]  Egyptian  thorn,  a 
species  of  plant  ranked  by  Linnaius 
under  the  genus  Mimosa,  and  by  others, 
made  a  distinct  genus.  Acacia  among 
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the  moderns,  a  very  extensive  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubby  plants  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World.  Nearly  300  species  of  the 
acacia  are  known. 

Acacia,  in  med.,  is  a  name  given  to  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of 
the  Mimosa  nilotica,  which  is  brought 
from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses  in  blad- 
ders. 

Acacia,  among  antigtiaries,  is  a  name 
given  to  something  like  a  roll  er  bag, 
seen  on  medals.  Some  take  it  to  re- 
present a  handkerchief  rolled  up,  with 
which  signals  were  given  at  the  games; 
others,  a  roll  of  petitions;  and  some,  a 
purple  bag  of  earth,  to  remind  them  of 
their  mortality. 

ACA'CIANS,  in  church  history,  were 
certain  sects,  so  denominated  from  their 
leaders,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and 
Acacins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

A€ADEME,t  n.  An  academy;  a  so- 
ciety of  persons. 

ACADE'MIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
academy. 

ACADE'MIAN,  n.  A  member  of  an 
academy  ;  a  student  in  a  university  or 
college. 

ACADEM'IC,      1  a.  Belonging  to  an 

ACADEMICAL,)  academy,  or  to  a 
college  or  university ;  as,  academic 
studies;  also  noting  what  belongs  to 
the  school  or  philosophy  of  Plato ;  as, 
the  academic  sect. 

ACADEM'IC,  n.  One  who  belonged  to 
the  school,  or  adhered  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  latter 
H  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  aca- 
demic philosopTiy  in  Greece.  He  taught 
that  matter  is  eternal  and  infinite,  but 
without  form,  refractory,  and  tending 
to  disorder;  and  that  there  is  an  intel- 
ligent cause,  the  author  of  spiritual 
being,  and  of  the  material  world. 

ACADEMICALLY,  ad<:  In  an  aca- 
demical manner. 

ACADEMI"CIAN,n.[Fr.ae«<#mt«OT.l 
A  member  of  an  academy,  or  society  for 
promotingartsand  sciences;  particular- 
ly, a  member  of  the  French  academies. 

A€AD'EMISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
academic  philosophy. 

ACAD'EMIST,  n.  A  member  of  an  aca- 
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demy  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences; 
also,  an  academic  philosopher 

ACAD'EMY,  n.  [L.  academia,  Gr.  «»«- 
»•!,"<«.]  Originally,  it  is  said,  a  garden, 
grove,  or  villa,  near  Athens,  where 
Plato  and  his  followers  held  their  philo- 
sophical conferences.  1.  A  school  or 
seminary  of  learning,  holding  a  rank 
between  a  university  or  college,  and  a 
common  school;  also,  a  school  for  teach- 
ing a  particular  art,  or  particular  sci- 
ences; as,  a  military  academy.— 1.  A 
house,  in  which  the  students  or  mem- 
bers of  an  academy  meet ;  a  place  of 
education — 3.  A  society  of  men  united 
for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  general,  or  of  some  particular  art. 
Academy  figure,  in  paint.,  a  drawing  us- 
ually made  with  black  and  white  chalk, 
on  tinted  paper,  after  the  living  model. 

ACAL'EPHA,  n.  An  order  of  marine 
animals.  [See  AjULZPHjB.] 

ACALE'PHvE, n.  [ Gr.  a»«x^,,  anettle.] 
The  third  class  of  Cuvier's  zoophites. 
Many  of  them  are  popularly  called  sea- 
nettles,  from  their  causing  when  touch- 
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ed,  a  disagreeable  sensation  similar  to 
the  sting  of  a  nettle.  Their  form  is 
always  circular  and  radiated. 

AC'ALOT,  n.  [contracted  from  acaca- 
lot.~\  A  Mexican  fowl,  called  by  some 
the  aquatic  crow.  It  is  the  ibis,  or  a 
fowl  that  very  much  resembles  it. 

ACA'LYCIS,  la.     [Gr.     «    and 

ACALY'CINOUS,)  ««*»{.]  Without 
a  calyx  or  flower-cup ;  applied  to  plants 
which  have  no  calyx. 

ACAM'ACU,  n.  A  bird;  the  Brazilian 
fly- catcher,  or  todus. 

ACA'MATOS,  ».  [Gr.  «  and  **p,».} 
A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles,  or  that 
disposition  of  a  limb  which  is  equally 
distinct  from  flexion  and  extension 

ACANA'CEOUS,  a.  (acana'shus.)  [Gr. 
«*««,-,  a  prickly  shrub.]  Armed  with 
prickles.  Acanaceous  plants  are  those 
which  are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers 
and  seeds  on  a  kind  of  heads. 

ACANTH'A,  «.  [Gr.  «*«,»«,  a  spine  or 
thorn.]  In  lot.,  a  prickle ;  in  zool.,  a 
spine  or  prickly  fin ;  in  anat.,  the  acute 
processes  of  the  vertebra!,  the  spine  of 
the  tibia,  or  the  spina  dorsi.  In  ichthy., 
the  prickly  fins  of  fishes. 

ACANTIIA'CEOUS,  a.  Armed  with 
prickles,  as  a  plant.  An  epithet  given 
to  all  plants  of  the  thistle  kind,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prickles  with  which  they 
are  beset. 

ACANTH'ARIS,  ».  [Gr.  «««,»,«,.]  In 
entom.,  a  species  ofcimex  with  a  spinous 
thorax  and  a  ciliated  abdomen  with 
spines,  found  in  Jamaica. 

ACANTH'INE,  a.  [Sfe  ACANTHUS.] 
Pertaining  to  the  plant  acanthus.  The 
acanthine  garments  of  the  ancients  were 
made  of  the  down  of  thistles,  or  em- 
broidered in  imitation  of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTEBY'OIAN,  «.  An  a- 
canthopterygious  fish. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII,  n.  One  of 
those  primary  grand  divisions  of  fishes 
established  by  Cuvier.  It  comprehends 
by  far  the  most  numerous  race  of  fishes. 
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They  are  distinguished  by  the  spines 
which  supply  the  place  of  the  first  rays 


of  their  dorsal  fins,  or  which  alone  sup- 
port the  first  fin  of  the  baclt,  where 
there  are  two ;  in  some  species,  instead 
of  a  first  dorsal  fin,  it  is  represented  by 
a  few  unconnected  spines.  The  first 
rays  of  their  anal  tins  consist  of  simple 
spines,  and  each  ventral  fin  has  usually 
one.  Cuvier  divides  the  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  into  thirteen  natural  fami- 
lies. The  first  family  (percoides),  has 
for  its  type  the  common  perch  (perca). 
The  tracliinus  or  wecver,  the  gudgeon, 
and  mackerel,  belong  to  this  division. 

ACANTHOPTERYG'IOUS,  a.  [Gr. 
uxttvBtf,  a  thorn,  and  wri^vyiov,  the  fin  of 
a  fish.]  In  zool.,  having  back  fins  which 
are  hard,  bony,  and  prickly ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  fishes. 

ACANTHU'RUS,  n.  [«*«.««,  a  spine, 
and  ai(a,  a  tail.]  ( Thorntail.)  A  genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  distin- 
guished from  proximate  genera  by  the 
form  of  the  body  and  tail,  which  are 
exceedingly  compressed. 

A€ANTH'US,  n.  [Gr.  «*«,9«,  L.  acan- 
thus, from  ***»««,  a  prickle  or  thorn. 
See  ACANTIIA.]  1.  The  plant  bear's 
breech,  or  brank  ursine,  a  genus  of  prick- 
ly plants  of  the  class  didynamia,  and 
order  angiospermia,  and  natural  order 
acanthacea; — 2.  In  arch.,  an  ornament 


resembling  the  foliage  or  leaves  of  the 
acanthus ;  used  in  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders,  and  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Callimachus, 
who  took  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  from  observing  an  acanthus  sur- 
rounding a  tile-covered  basket  which 
had  been  placed  over  a  tomb. 

ACAN'TICONE.  n.     See  PISTACITE. 

ACARN'AR.n.  Abrightstarof  thefirst 
magnitude  in  Fridanus. 

A€ATALE€'TI€,  n.  fGr.  «««T«*W 
not  defective  at  the  end,  of  *«*•«  and  A 
to  cease ;  Ir.  lies/him.]  A.  verse,  which 
has  the  complete  number  of  syllables, 
without  effect  or  superfluity. 

ACAT'ALEPSY.n.  [Gr.  «*«T«J.^« 
and  ««T«x«^S«»4.,  to  comprehend.]  Im- 
possibility of  complete  discovery  or 
comprehension  ;  incomprehensibility. 
[Lit.  «*.]  In  med.,  uncertainty  in  the 
diagnosis  or  prognosis  of  diseases. 

A€ATALEP'TI€,  a.  Incomprehensi- 
ble. 

ACATECHITI,  n.  A  Mexican  bird,  a 
species  of  Fringilla,  of  the  size  of  the 
siskin. 

ACATER,  A€ATES.  See  CATERER 
and  CATES. 

A€ATHAR'SIA,  n.  [Gr.]  In  sur.,  the 
filth  or  sordes  proceeding  from  a 
wound;  impurity. 


ACAU'LOUS,  a.  [L.  a.  priv.  and  canlis, 
Gr.  *«i>j.oj,  a  stalk  ;  W.  haul ;  D.  hoot, 
cabbage.     See   COI.KWORT.]     In   but., 
without  the  stem  called  caulis  ;  as  the 
cardans  acaulis,  or  dwarf  plume  thistle. 
ACCEDE,  v.  i.   [L.  acccdo,  of  ad  and 
cedn,  to  yield  or  give  place,  or  rather  to 
move.]  To  agree  or  assent,  as  to  a  pro- 
position, or  to  terms  proposed  by  ano- 
ther.    Hence  in  a  negotiation. — 2.  To 
become  a  party,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  a  treaty,  or  convention. 
ACCEDING,  p/ir.  and  a.  Agreeing;  as- 
senting; becoming  a  party  to  a  treaty 
by  agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed. 
ACCEL'  ERATE,  i>.  t.  [L.  accelero,  of  ad 
and  celero,  to  hasten,  from  celer,  quick  ; 
Gr.  «a«;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth.  Vsp, 
n'jp.or'sp,  kelel,  ketch,  or  hel,  to  be  light, 
nimble ;  Syr.  to  hasten.  In  Ch.  and  Ar. 
this  root  signifies  also  to  be  small  or  mi- 
nnte.]     1.  To  cause  to  move  faster ;  to 
hasten  ;  to  quicken  motion  ;  to  add  to 
the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  It  implies 
previous  motion  or  progression. — 2.  To 
add  to  natural  or  ordinary  progression ; 
as,  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
or  the  progress  of  knowledge. — 3.  To 
bring  nearer  in  time;  to  shorten  the  time 
between  the  present  time  and  a  future 
event ;  as,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  a  go- 
vernment ;  to  accelerate  a  battle. 
A€CEL'ERATED,  pp.   Quickened  in 
motion  ;  hastened  in  progress.    Accele- 
rated motion,  in  mech.,  is  that  which  con- 
tinually receives  fresh  accessions  of  ve- 
locity.    If  the  accessions  of  velocity  be 
always  equal  in  equal  times,  the  motion 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  as 
that  of  a  heavy  body  descending  by  gra- 
vity ;  but  if  the  accessions  of  velocity  in 
equal  times  either  increase  or  decrease, 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  variably  accele- 
rated. Accelerated forcels  the  increased 
force  which  a  body  exerts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acceleration  of  its  motion. 
ACCEL'ERATING,  ppr.   Hastening; 
increasing  velocity  or  progression.  Ac- 
celerating force  is  the  force  which  pro- 
duces an  accelerated  motion,  as  gravity. 
ACCELERATION,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing velocity  or  progress ;  the  state 
of  being  quickened  in  motion  or  action. 
Accelerated  motion  in  mechanics  and 
physics,  is  that  which  continually  re- 
ceives accessions  of  velocity;  as,  a  fall- 
ing body  moves  towards  the  earth  with 
an  acceleration  of  velocity.     It  is  the 
opposite  of  retardation. 
Acceleration  of  the  moon  is  the  increase 
of  the  moon's  mean  motion  from  the  sun 
compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth ;  the  moon  moving  with  a  lit- 
tle quicker  motion  now  than  in  ancient 
times.    The  diurnal  acceleration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  is  the  time  by  which  they 
anticipate  the  mean  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  sun,which  is  nearly  three  minutes 
fifty-six  seconds  of  mean  time.     Acce- 
leration of  a  planet,  is  when  its  real  di- 
urnal motion  exceeds  its  mean  diurnal 
motion. 

A€CEL'ERATIVE,a.  Adding  to  velo- 
city ;  quickening  progression. 
ACCEL'ERATORY,  a.  Accelerating ; 
quickening  motion. 

A€CEND',  v.  t.  [L.  accendo,  to  kindle ; 
ad  and  candeo,canco,  to  be  white,  cunus, 
white ;  W.  can,  white,  bright ;  also  a 
song.  Whence,  canto,  to  sing,  to  chant; 
cantus,  a  song ;  Eng.  cant ;  W.  canu,  to 
bleach  or  whiten,  and  to  sing ;  cynnud 
fuel.  Hence,  kindle,  L.  Candidas,  can- 
did, white.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
throw,  dart,  or  thrust;  to  shoot,  as  the 
rays  of  light.  Hence,  to  cant,  to  throw 
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See  CHANT  and  CANT.]   To  kindle  ;  to 
set  on  fire.     [The  verb  is  not  used.] 

A.CCENDIB1L'1TY,H.  Capacity  of  be- 
ing kindled,  or  of  becoming  inflamed. 

ACCEND'IBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
inflamed  or  kindled. 

ACCEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  kindling 
or  setting  on  fire ;  or  the  state  of  being 
kindled ;  inflammation. 

AC'CENT,  71.  [L.  accenlits,  from  ad  and 
cano,  cantum,  to  sing;  W.  cami;  Corn. 
hana ;  Ir.  canaim.  See  ACCKND.]  1. 
The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading 
or  speaking,  as  practised  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which  rendered  their  rehearsal 
musical.  More  strictly,  in  English,. — 2. 
A  particular  stress  or  force  of  voice 
upon  certain  syllables  of  words,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  others. 
Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  se- 
condary ;  as  in  as'pira'tion.  In  uttering 
this  word,  we  observe  the  first  and  third 
syllablesare distinguished;  the  thirdly 
a  full  sound,  which  constitutes  the  pri- 
mary accent ;  the  first,  by  a  degree  of 
force  in  the  voicewhich  is  less  than  that 
of  the  primary  accent,  but  evidently 
greater  than  that  which  falls  on  the  se- 
cond and  fourth  syllables.  When  the 
full  accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel 
has  its  long  sound,  as  in  vo'cal ;  but 
when  it  falls  on  an  articulation  or  con- 
sonant, the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  as 
in  hab'it.  Accent  alone  regulates  Eng- 
lish verse. — 3.  A  mark  or  character  used 
in  writing  to  direct  the  stress  of  the 
voice  in  pronunciation.  Our  ancestors 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language 
three  of  these  characters,  the  acute  ('), 
the  grave  0),  and  the  circumflex  ("  or  " ). 
In  the  Greek,  the  first  shows  when  the 
voice  is  to  be  raised;  the  second  when 
it  is  to  be  depressed;  and  the  third, 
when  the  vowel  is  to  be  uttered  with 
an  undulating  sound. — 4.  A  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  expressive  of  passions 
or  sentiments. 

The  tender  accentt  of  a  woman's  cry, 

Prior. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

A  man  of  plain  accent.^  Shirk. 

6.  Poetically,  words,  language,  or  ex- 
pressions in  general. 

Words,  ou  your  wings,  to  heaven  her  ac~ 

cents  bear, 

Such  words  as  heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear. 
Dryden. 

7.  Accent  in  music,  is  a  certain  modu- 
lation or  swelling  of  the  sounds,  to  ex- 
press some  emotion  or  passion,  either 
naturally  by  the  voice,  or  artificially  by 
means  of  instruments.     Every  bar  or 
measure  is  divided  into  the  accented 
and  unaccented  parts,  the  former  being 
the  emphatical,  on  which  the  spirit  of 
the  music  depends. — 8.  A  peculiar  tone 
or  inflection   of  voice. — 9.    In  math  , 
accents  are  employed,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of 
many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem 
or  a  diagram,  and  also  on  other  ac- 
counts.    In  this  way,  the  same  letter 
or  letters,  being  distinguished  by  ac- 
cents, may  be  used  to  represent  differ- 
ent magnitudes  or  quantities;  thus  abc 
and  a'b'c',  may  stand  for  magnitudes 
as  different  in  value  as  those  repre- 
sented by  different  letters. 

Accent  must  not  be  confounded  with 
emphasis,  the  latter  being  used  in  re- 
ference to  some  one  word  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  to  which  a  speaker  wishes  to 
draw  attention,  by  giving  it  a  more 
marked  pronunciation. 
ACCENT',  v.  t.  To  express  accent;  to 
utter  a  syllable  with  a  particular  stress 


ACCEPTANCE 


ACCESSION 


ACCIDENT 


or  modulation  of  the  voice. — In  poetry, 
to  utter  or  pronounce  in  general.  Also, 
to  note  accents  by  marks  in  writing. 

ACCENTED,  pp.  Uttered  with  accent; 
marked  with  accent. 

ACCENTING,  ppr.  Pronouncing  or 
marking  with  accent. 

ACCENTOR,  n.  In  music,  one  that 
sings  the  leading  part. 

ACCENTUAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  accent. 

ACCENTUATE,  v.  t.  To  mark  or 
pronounce  with  an  accent,  or  with 
accents. 

ACCENTUATED,  pp.  Marked,  or  pro- 
nounced with  an  accent. 

ACCENTUATING,  ppr.  Marking,  or 
pronouncing  with  an  accent. 

ACCENTUA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
placing  accents  in  writing,  or  of  pro- 
noxmcing  them  in  speaking. 

ACCEPT,  v.  t.  [L.  accepto,  from  accipiu, 
ad&ndcapio  to  take;  Fr.  accepter.  [See 
Lat.  capt'o.]  1.  To  take  or  receive  what 
is  offered,  with  a  consenting  mind;  to 
receive  with  approbation  or  favour ;  as, 
he  made  an  offer  which  was  accepted. 

Bless,  Lord,  hia  substance,  ami  accept  the 
work  of  bis  hands,  Pout,  xxxiii. 
Observe  the  difference  between  receive 
and  accept. 

He  received  an  appointment,  or  the  offer  of 
a  commission,  but  he  did  not  accept  it. 
2.  To  regard  with  partiality  ;  to  value 
or  esteem. 

It  is  not  good  to  accept  the  person  of  the 
wicked ;  Pruv.  xviii.j  2  Cor.  viii. 
In  theol.,  acceptance  with  God  implies 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  reception  into 
his  favour. — 3.  To  consent  or  agree  to; 
to  receive  as  terms  of  a  contract ;  as, 
to  accept  a  treaty ;  often  followed  by 
of;  as,  accept  o/the  terms. — 4.  To  un- 
derstand; to  have  a  particular  idea 
of;  to  receive  in  a  particular  sense; 
as,  how  is  this  phrase  to  be  accepted  ? 
— 6.  In  com.,  to  agree  or  promise  to 
pay ;  as,  a  bill  of  exchange.  [Sec  AC- 
CEPTANCE.] 

ACCEPTABLE,  a.  That  may  be  receiv- 
ed with  pleasure ;  hence,  pleasing  to  a 
receiver;  gratifying;  as,  an  acceptable 
present. — 2.  Agreeable  or  pleasing  in 
person;  as,  a  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable by  his  services  or  civilities. 

ACCEPT ABLENESS,    )  n.  The  qual- 

ACCEPTABIL'ITY,  (  ity  of  being 
agreeable  to  a  receiver,  or  to  a  person 
with  whom  one  has  intercourse.  [The 
latter  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at 
all.] 

ACCEPTABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
please,  or  give  satisfaction. 

Let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve 
God  acceptably  ;  Heb.  xii. 

ACCEPTANCE,  n.  A.  receiving  with 
approbation  or  satisfaction ;  favourable 
reception ;  as,  work  done  to  acceptance. 
They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  my 
altar ;  Isa.  Ix. 

2.  The  receiving  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  order,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bind 
the  acceptor  to  make  payment.  This 
must  be  by  express  words;  and  to 
charge  the  drawer  with  costs,  in  case  of 
non-payment,  the  acceptance  must  be 
in  writing,  under,  across,  or  on  the 
back  of  the  bill. — 3.  An  agreeing  to 
terms  or  proposals  in  commerce,  by 
which  a  bargain  is  concluded  and  the 
parties  bound. — 4.  An  agreeing  to  the 
act  or  contract  of  another,  by.  some 
act  which  binds  the  person  in  law ; 
as,  a  bishop's  taking  rent  reserved  on 
a  lease  made  by  his  predecessor,  is  an 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
and  binds  the  party ;  also  in  common 


law,  the  accepting  or  taking  of  one 
tiling  as  a  compensation  for  the  pay- 
ment or  performance  of  another. — 5.  In 
mercantile  language,  a  bill  of  exchange 
accepted;  as,  a  merchant  receives  an- 
other's acceptance  in  payment. — 6.+For- 
merly,  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is 
understood.  [See  ACCEPTATION.] 

ACCEPTATION,  n.  Kind  reception;  a 
receiving  with  favour  or  approbation. 
Tliis  is  a  saying  worthy  of  all  acceptation; 
I  Tim.  i. 

2.  A  state  of  being  acceptable;  favour- 
able regard. 

Some  things  are  of  great  dignity  and  ac- 
ceptation with  God.  Hooker. 
But  in  this  sense  acceptablenessis  more 
generally  used. — 3.  The  meaning  or 
sense  in  which  a  word  or  expression  is 
understood,  or  generally  received;  as,  a 
term  is  to  be  used  according  to  its  usual 
acceptation. — 4.  Reception  in  general.")- 

ACCEPTED,  pp.  Kindly  received;  re- 
garded; agreed  to;  understood;  re- 
ceived as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

ACCEPTER,  )  n.   A  person  who  ac- 

ACCEPTOR, )  cepts.  Acceptor  in  com., 
is  the  person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change by  signing  it,  and  obliging  him- 
self to  pay  the  contents. 

A€CEPTILA'TION,tn.  [from  L.]  The 
remission  of  a  debt  by  an  acquittance 
from  the  creditor,  without  receiving 
the  money. 

ACCEPTING,  ppr.  Receiving  favour- 
ably; agreeing  to;  understanding. 

ACCEP'TION.t  ».  The  received  sense 
of  a  word. 

ACCEPTIVE,t  a.  Ready  to  accept. 

ACCESS',  n.  [L.  accessus,  from  accedo. 
See  ACCEDE.  Fr.  acces.]  1.  A  coming 
to;  near  approach;  admittance;  admis- 
sion ;  as,  to  gain  access  to  a  prince. — 2. 
Approach,  or  the  way  by  which  a  thing 
may  be  approached ;  as,  the  access  is  by 
a  neck  of  land.  3.  Means  of  approach ; 
liberty  to  approach;  implying  previous 
obstacles. 

By  whom  also  we  have  accest  by  faith ; 
Rom.  v. 

4.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 
During  coverture,  access  of  the  husband 

shall  be  presumed,  unless  the  contrary  be 
shown.  Blackstone. 

5.  Addition;    increase    by   something 
added ;  as,  an  access  of  territory ;  but 
in  this  sense  accession  is  more  generally 
used. — C.  The  return  of  a  fit  or  parox- 
ysm of  disease,  or  fever.     In  this  sense 
accession  is  generally  used. 

AC'CESSARILY.   [See  ACCESSORILY.] 
AC'CESSARINESS.   [See  ACCESSORI- 

NESS.] 

AC'CESSARY.  [See  ACCESSORY.] 

ACCESSIBILITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  approachable,  or  of  admitting 
access. 

ACCESS'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  ap- 
proached or  reached;  approachable; 
applied  to  thinys  ;  as,  an  accessible  town 
or  mountain. — 2.  Easy  of  approach; 
affable ;  used  of  persons. 

ACCESSIBLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  acces- 
sible. 

ACCESSION,  n.  [L.  accessing  A  com- 
ing to;  an  acceding  to  and  joining;  as, 
a  king's  accession  to  a  confederacy. — 2. 
Increase  by  something  added;  that 
which  is  added;  augmentation;  as,  an 
accession  of  wealth  or  territory. — 3.  In 
law,  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance, which  receives  an  addition  by 
growth,  or  by  labour,  has  a  right  to  the 
thing  added  or  the  improvement ; , pro- 
vided the  thing  is  not  changed  into  a 
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different  species.  Thus  the  owner  of  a 
cow  becomes  the  owner  of  her  calf. 
Deed  of  accession  in  Scotch  law,  is  a 
deed  executed  by  the  creditors  of  a 
bankrupt,  by  which  they  approve  of  a 
trust  given  by  their  debtor  for  the  ge- 
neral behoof,  and  bind  themselves  to 
concur  in  the  plans  proposed  for  extri- 
cating his  affairs. — 4.  The  act  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  throne,  an  office,  or  dignity. — 5. 
That  which  is  added. 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  em- 
pire received,  was  the  province  of  Britain. 

Gibbon. 

6.  The  invasion  of  a  fit  of  a  periodical 
disease,  or  fever.  It  differs  from  exa- 
cerbation. Accession  implies  a  total 
previous  intermission,  as  of  a  fever; 
exacerbation  implies  only  a  previous  re- 
mission or  abatement  of  violence. 

ACCESS'IONAL,  a.     Additional. 

ACCESSORIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
accessory ;  as,  accessorial  agency,  acces- 
sorial guilt. 

AC'CESSORILY,  adv.  [See  ACCES- 
SORY.] In  the  manner  of  an  accessory ; 
by  subordinate  means,  or  in  a  secon- 
dary character ;  not  as  principal  but  as 
a  subordinate  agent. 

AC'CESSORINESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  accessory,  or  of  being  or  acting 
in  a  secondary  character. 

AC'CESSORY,  a.  [L.  accessorius,  from 
accessus,  accedo.  See  ACCEDE.  This 
word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
on  account  of  the  derivatives,  which 
require  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third ; 
but  the  natural  accent  of  accessory  is 
on  the  second  syllable,  and  thus  it  is 
often  pronounced  by  good  speakers.] 
1.  Acceding;  contributing;  aiding  in 
producing  some  effect,  or  acting  in 
subordination  to  the  principal  agent. 
Usually,  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  John  was 
accessory  to  the  felony. — 2.  Aiding  in 
certain  acts  or  effects  in  a  secondary 
manner;  as,  accessory  sounds  in  music. 

AC'CESSORY,  n.  In  law,  one  who  is 
guilty  of  a  felony,  not  by  committing 
the  offence  in  person  or  as  principal, 
but  by  advising  or  commanding  another 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  by  concealing 
the  offender.  There  may  be  accesso- 
ries in  all  felonies,  but  not  in  treason. 
An  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  one  who 
counsels  or  commands  another  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  and  is  not  present  when 
the  act  is  executed;  after  the  fact, 
when  one  receives  and  conceals  the 
offender. — 2.  That  which  accedes  or 
belongs  to  something  else,  as  its  prin- 
cipal. Accessory  nerves,  in  anatomy,  a 
pair  of  nerves,  which,  arising  from  the 
medulla  in  the  vertebers  of  the  neck, 
ascend  and  enter  the  skull;  then,  pas- 
sing out  with  the  par  vagum,  are  dis- 
tributed into  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  Accessory,  among  pain- 
ters, an  epithet  given  to  parts  of  a  his- 
tory-piece which  are  merely  ornamen- 
tal, as  vases,  armour,  &c.  In  the  fine 
arts,  in  general  the  term  extends  to 
everything  introduced  into  a  work  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

ACCIACCATU'RA,  n.  (Hal.)  In  mus., 
denotes  the  putting  down,- along  with 
any  interval,  the  half  note  below  it,  and 
instantly  taking  off  the  finger  which 
has  struck  the  lowest  of  the  two  notes, 
continuing  the  sound  of  the  other  note 
till  the  harmony  is  changed. 

AC'CIDENCE,  n.  [See  ACCIDENT.]  A 
small  book  containing  the  rudiments  of 
grammar. 

AC'CIDENT,  n.  [L.  accidens,  falling 
from  ad  and  cado,  to  fall ;  \V.  codum, 


ACCIPITER 


ACCLIVITY 


ACCOMMODATING 


a  fall,  cicyzaw,  to  fall.  See  CASE  and 
CADENCE.]  1.  A  coming  or  falling ;  an 
event  that  takes  place  without  one's 
foresight  or  expectation;  an  event 
which  proceeds  from  an  unknown 
cause,  or  is  an  unusual  effect  of  a  known 
cause,  and  therefore  not  expected; 
chance;  casualty;  contingency.  —  2. 
That  which  takes  place  or  begins  to 
exist  without  an  efficient  intelligent 
cause  and  without  design. 

All  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their 
being  to  fate,  accident,  or  the  blind  action  of 
stupid  matter.  Dwight. 

3.  In  logic,  a  property,  or  quality  of  a 
being  which  is  not  essential  to  it,  as 
whiteness  in  paper.  Also  all  qualities 
are  called  accidents,  in  opposition  to 
substance,  as  sireetmsx,  softness,  and 
things  not  essential  to  a  body,  as  clothes. 
— 4.  In  gram.,  something  belonging 
to  a  word,  but  not  essential  to  it,  as 
gender,  number,  inflection. — 5.  In  her., 
a  point  or  mark,  not  essential  to  a  coat 
of  arms. 

ACCIDENTAL,  a.  Happening  by 
chance,  or  rather  unexpectedly ;  casual ; 
fortuitous ;  taking  place  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  things;  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  constant,  regu- 
lar, or  intended ;  as,  an  accidental  visit. 
—2.  Non-essential;  not  necessarily  be- 
longing to;  as  songs  are  accidental  to  a 
play.  Accidental  colours,  are  those 
which  depend  upon  the  affections  of 
the  eye,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  light  itself. 
Accidenttil  point,  (perspect.)  that  point 
in  which  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 


Accidental  point. 

eye,  parallel  to  another  given  right  line, 
cuts  the  picture  or  plane.  Thus,  sup- 
pose AB  to  be  the  line  given  in  per- 
spective, C  F  E  the  perspective  plane, 
D  the  eye,  C  D  theline  parallel  to  AB; 
then  is  C  the  accidental  point. 
Accidental  in  music  is  an  epithet  given 
to  such  sharps,  Hats,  and  naturals  as  do 
not  occur  in  the  clef,  and  which  imply 
some  change  of  key  or  modulation  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  the  piece  be- 
gan. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  adv.  By  chance; 
casually ;  fortuitonsly  ;  not  essential- 
ly. 

ACCIDENT'ALNF.SS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  casual.  [Lit.  us.} 

A€CIDEN'TALS,  n.  In  painting,  those 
fortuitous,  or  chance  effects,  occurring 
from  luminous  rays  falling  on  certain 
objects,  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
stronger  light  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  and  their  shadows  are  con- 
sequently of  greater  intensity. 

ACCIDEN'TIARY.f  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  accidence. 

ACCIPEN'SER,  or  AC'IPENSER,  n. 
IntcAfA.,  a  genus  of  fishes.  [See  STUB- 
OEON.] 

ACCIFITER,  n.  [L.  ad  and  capio,  to 
seize.]  1.  A  name  given  to  a  fish,  the 
Milvus  or  Lncerna,  a  species  of  Trigla. 
—  2.  In  ornith.,  the  name  of  the  order 
of  rapacious  fowls.  The  Accipiters 
have  a  hooked  bill,  the  superior  mandi- 
ble, near  the  base,  being  extended  on 
each  ride  beyond  the  inferior.  The 


Accip^ten. 

a  Head  And  Foot  of  Gerfalcon. 
o  Head  and  Foot  of  Orange  Legged  Falcon. 

genera  are  the  Vulture,  the  Falco  or 
hawk,  and  the  Strix  or  owl. 

ACCIP'ITRINE,  a.  [Supra.}  Seizing; 
rapacious ;  as,  the  accipitrine  order  of 
fowls. 

ACCITE,+  v.  t.  [L.  ad  and  cito,  to  cite.] 
To  call ;  to  cite ;  to  summon. 

ACCLAIM,  v.  t.  [L.  acclamo,  ad  and 
clamo,  to  cry  out ;  W.  llmiiii  ;  Ir. 
liumham.  See  CLAIM,  CLAMOUR.]  To 
applaud.  [Lit.  us.} 

ACCLAIM,  n.  A  shout  of  joy ;  accla- 
mation. 

ACCLAMA'TION,  n.  [L.  acclamatio. 
See  ACCLAIM.]  1.  A  shout  of  applause 
uttered  by  a  multitude.  Anciently,  ac- 
clamation was  a  form  of  words,  utter- 
ed with  vehemence.  Acclamations  were 
ecclesiastical,  military,  nuptial,  sena- 
torial, synodical,  theatrical,  &c. ;  they 
were  musical,  and  rhythmical ;  and  be- 
stowed for  joy,  respect,  and  even  re- 
proach, and  often  accompanied  with 
words,  repeated,  five,  twenty,  and 
even  sixty  and  eighty  times.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Rome,  acclamations  were 
performed  by  a  chorus  of  music  in- 
structed for  the  purpose.  In  modern 
times,  acclamations  are  expressed  by 
hurrahs ;  by  clapping  of  hands  ;  and 
often  by  repeating  vivat  rex,  vivat  r«s- 
publica,  long  live  the  king  or  republic. 
— 2.  In  archaeology,  a  representation  in 
sculpture  or  on  medals  of  people  ex- 
pressing joy. 

ACCLAM'ATORY,  a.  Expressing  joy 
or  applause  by  shouts,  or  clapping  of 
hands. 

ACCLITUATE,  r.  t.  [ac  for  ad,  and 
climate.}  To  habituate  the  body  to  a 
climate  not  native,  so  as  not  to  be  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  its  endemic  diseases. 

ACCLl'MATED,  a.  Habituated  to  a 
foreign  climate,  or  a  climate  not  native; 
so  far  accustomed  to  a  foreign  climate 
as  not  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  en- 
demic diseases. 

ACCLIMA'TION,  n.  The  process  of 
becoming  habituated  to  a  foreign  cli- 
mate.— 2.  The  state  of  being  habituated 
or  inured  to  a  climate. 

ACCLIMATIS'E,  v.  i.  or  t.  To  use,  or 
to  accustom,  or  to  become  used,  or 
accustomed,  or  habituated  to  a  climate. 
Acclimatising  vegetables  or  animals, 
inuring  them  to  a  climate  in  which  they 
are  not  indigenous. 

ACCLI'MATURE,  n.  Act  of  accli- 
mating, or  state  of  being  acclimated. 

ACCLIVIS,  n.  A  muscle  of  the  belly, 
so  named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of 
its  fibres. 

ACCLIVITY,  n.    [L.  acclivus,  acclivis; 

ascending,  from  ad  and  clivis,  an  ascent, 

Sax.  clif,  a  cliff,  bank  or  shore;  clifian, 

cleofian,  to  cleave  or  split.  See  CI.IFF.] 
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A  slope  or  inclination  of  the  earth,  as 
the  side  of  a  hill,  considered  as  ascend- 
ing, in  opposition  to  declivity,  or  a  side 
descending.  Rising  ground;  ascent; 
the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

ACCLI'VOUS,  a.  Rising,  as  a  hill  with 
a  slope. 

ACCLOY',  v.  t.  To  fill;  to  stuff;  to  fill 
to  satiety.  [See  CLOY.] 

ACCOIL'.     See  COIL. 

AC'COLA,  n.  A  delicate  fish  eaten  at 
Malta. 

ACCOLADE,  n.  [L.  ad  and  collum, 
neck.]  A  ceremony  formerly  used  in 


conferring  knighthood;  but  whether 
an  embrace  or  a  blow,  seems  not  to  be 
settled.  It  is,  however,  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  blow. 

ACCO'LENT,  n.  [L.  ad  and  colo.]  A 
borderer;  one  who  dwells  on  a  bordei 
of  a  country,  or  near. 

ACCOM'MODABLE,  a.  [Fr.  accom. 
modable.  See  ACCOMMODATE.]  That  may 
be  fitted,  made  suitable,  or  made  to 
agree.  [Lit.  us.} 

AccoMTMODABLENEss,  ».    The 

capability  of  accommodating. 

ACCOM'MODATE,  *.  t.  [L.  accom- 
modo,  to  apply  or  suit,  from  ad  and 
commodo,  to  profit  or  help ;  of  con,  with, 
and  modus,  measure,  proportion,  limit, 
or  manner.  See  MODE.]  1.  To  fit, 
adapt,  or  make  suitable;  as  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  circumstances;  to 
accommodate  the  choice  of  subjects  to 
the  occasions. — 2.  To  supply  with  or 
furnish ; — followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  ac- 
commodate a  man  with  apartments. — 
3.  To  supply  with  conveniences,  as  to 
accommodate  a  friend. — 4.  To  reconcile 
things  which  are  at  variance;  to  adjust; 
as,  to  accommodate  differences. — 5.  To 
show  fitness  or  agreement ;  to  apply ; 
as,  to  accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 
— 6.+  To  lend — a  commercial  sense.  *  In 
an  intransitive  sense,  to  agree,  to  be 
conformable  to,  as  used  by  Boyle. 

ACCOM'MODATE,  a.  Suitable;  fit; 
adapted ;  as,  means  accommodate  to  the 
end. 

ACCOM'MODATED,  pp.  Fitted;  ad- 
justed ;  adapted ;  applied ;  also,  furnish- 
ed with  conveniences;  as,  we  are  well 
accommodated  with  lodgings. 

ACCOM'MODATELY,  adv.  Suitably; 
fitly.  [Lit.  us.} 

ACCOM'MODATENESS,  n.  Fitness. 
[Lit.  us.} 

ACCOMMODATING,  ppr.  Adapt- 
ing; making  suitable;  reconciling;  fur- 
nishing with  conveniences;  applying. 

ACCOM'MODATING,  a.  Adapting 
one's  self  to;  obliging;  yielding  to  the 
desires  of  others ;  disposed  to  comply, 
and  to  oblige  another;  as,  an  accam- 
modating  man. 


ACCOMPLICE 


ACCORD 


ACCOSTABLE 


ACCOMMODATION,  n.  Fitness; 
adaptation;— followed  by  to. 

The  organization  of  the  body  with  ac- 
commodation to  its  functions.  Il/rle. 
2.  Adjustment  of  differences;  recon- 
ciliation ;  as  of  parties  in  dispute. — 3. 
Provision  of  conveniences. — 4.  In  the 
plural,  conveniences;  things  furnished 
for  use; — chiefly  applied  to  lodgings,— 
5.  In  mercantile  language,  accommoda- 
tion is  used  for  a  loan  of  money,  which 
is  often  a  great  convenience.  An  ac- 
commodation note,  in  the  language  of 
bank  directors,  is  one  drawn  and  offer- 
ed for  discount,  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 
rowing its  amount,  in  opposition  to  a 
note,  which  the  owner  has  received  in 
payment  for  goods.  In  England,  ac- 
commodation bill,  is  one  given  instead  of 
a  loan  of  money. —  6.  It  is  also  used  of 
a  note  lent  merely  to  accommodate  the 
borrower. — 7.  In  theol.,  accommodation 
is  the  application  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other by  analogy,  as  of  the  words  of  a 
prophecy  to  a  future  event. 

Many  of  those  quotations  were  probably 
intended  aa  nothing  more  than  accommoda- 
tions. Faky. 
8.  In  mar.  Ian.,  an  accommodation  lad- 
der is  a  light  ladder  hung  over  the  side 
of  a  ship  at  the  gangway. 

A€COM'MODATIVE,a.  Furnishing 
accommodation. 

A€€OM'MODATOR,  n.  One  that  ac- 
commodates; one  that  adjusts. 

A€COMTANABLE,t  a.  [See  ACCOM- 
PANT.]  Sociable. 

ACCOM'PANIED,  pp.  Attended ; 
joined  with  in  society. 

ACCOM'PANIMENT,  n.  [Fr.  accom- 
pagnement.  See  ACCOMPANY.]  Some- 
thing that  attends  as  a  circumstance, 
or  which  is  added  by  way  of  ornament 
to  the  principal  thing,  or  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry.  Thus,  instruments  of 
music  attending  the  voice;  small  ob- 
jects in  painting ;  dogs,  guns,  and  game 
in  a  hunting-piece;  warlike  instru- 
ments with  the  portrait  of  a  military 
character,  are  accompaniments.  Ac- 
companiment in  music  is  the  subordi- 
nate part  or  parts  accompanying  a 
voice,  or  several  voices,  or  a  principal 
instrument.  In  her.,  anything  added 
to  a  shield  by  way  of  ornament,  as  the 
belt,  mantling,  supporters,  &c.  It  is 
also  used  for  several  bearings  about  a 
principal  one;  as  a  saltier,  bend,  fess, 
&c. 

ACCOMTANIST,  n.  The  performer  in 
music  who  takes  the  accompanying 
part. 

ACCOMTANY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  accompag- 
ner ;  Sp.  accompanar ;  Port,  accom- 
panhar.  See  COMPANY.]  1.  To  go 
with  or  attend  as  a  companion  or  as- 
sociate on  a  journey,  walk,  &c. ;  as,  a 
man  accompanies  his  friend  to  church, 
or  on  a  tour. — 2.  To  be  with  as  con- 
nected; to  attend;  as  pain  accompanies 
disease. 

ACCOM'PANY.t  v.  i.  To  attend;  to  be 
an  associate;  as,  to  accompany  with 
others. — 2.  To  cohabit. — 3.  In  music, 
to  perform  the  accompanying  part  in 
a  composition. 

ACCOM'PANYING,  ppr.  Attending ; 
going  with  as  a  companion. 

ACCOMPLICE,  n.  [Fr.  complice;  L. 
complicatus,  folded  together,  of  con, 
with,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  W.  plegy,  to 
plait;  Arm.  plega.  See  COMPLEX  and 
PLEDGE.]  An  associate  in  a  crime ;  a 
partner  or  partaker  in  guilt.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  agood  sense  for  aco- 
operator,  but  this  sense  is  wholly  ob- 


solete. It  is  followed  by  with  before 
a  person ;  as,  A  was  an  accomplice 
with  B  in  the  murder  of  C.  Dryden 
uses  it  with  to  before  a  thing.  By  the 
law  of  Scotland  accomplices  cannot  be 
prosecuted  till  the  principal  offenders 
are  convicted. 

ACCOM'PLISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  accomplir, 
to  finish,  from  ad  and  L.  compleo,  to 
complete.  See  COMPLETE.]  To  com- 
plete ;  to  finish  entirely. 

That  He  would  accomplish  seventy  years 
in  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem ;  Dan.  ix. 

2.  To  execute ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  vow, 
wrath  or  fury.     Lev.  xiii;  xx. — 3.  To 
gain ;  to  obtain  or  effect  by  successful 
exertions ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
Prov.  xiii. — 4.   To  fulfil  or  bring   to 
pass ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  prophecy. 

This  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accom- 
plished in  me ;  Luke  xxii. 

5.  To  furnish  with  qualities  which  serve 
to  render  the  mind  or  body  complete,  as 
with  valuable  endowments  and  elegant 
manners. 

ACCOMPLISHED,  pp.  Finished ; 
completed ;  fulfilled ;  executed ;  effected. 
— 2.  a.  Well  endowed  with  good  quali- 
ties and  manners ;  complete  in  acquire- 
ments ;  having  a  finished  education. — 

3.  Fashionable. 

ACCOM'PLISHER,  n.     One  who  ac- 
complishes. 

ACCOMPLISHING,  ppr.  Finishing  ; 
completing;  fulfilling;  executing,  ef- 
fecting ;  furnishing  with  valuable  quali- 
ties. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  n.  Comple- 
tion ;  fulfilment ;  entire  performance ; 
as  the  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy. — 
2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect,  or 
obtaining  an  object  designed;  attain- 
ment; as  the  accomplishment  of  our 
desires  or  ends. — 3.  Acquirement ;  that 
which  constitutes  excellence  of  mind, 
or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by 
education. 

ACCOMPT'.t    See  ACCOUNT. 

ACCOMPT'ANT.f   See  ACCOUNTANT. 

ACCORD',  n.  [Fr.  accord,  agreement, 
consent ;  accorder,  to  adjust,  or  recon- 
cile. The  Lat.  has  concors,  concordo. 
Qu.  cor  and  cordis,  the  heart,  or  from 
the  same  root.  In  some  of  its  appli- 
cations, it  is  naturally  deduced  from 
chorda,  It.  corda,  the  string  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument.] — 1.  Agreement ;  har- 
mony of  minds ;  consent  or  concur- 
rence of  opinions  or  wills. 

They  all   continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer.     Acts  i. 

2.  Concert ;  harmony  of  sounds ;  the 
union  of  different  sounds,  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  agreement  in 
pitch  and  tone ;  as  the  accord  of  notes ; 
but  in  this  sense  it  is  more  usual  to 
employ  concord  or  chord. — 3.  Agree- 
ment; just  correspondence  of  things; 
as  the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in 
painting. — 4.  Will ;  voluntary  or  spon- 
taneous motion ;  used  of  the  will  of 
persons,  or  the  natural  motion  of  other 
bodies,  and  preceded  by  own. 

Being  more  forward  of  his  own  accord  ; 
2  Cor.  viii. 

That  which  growpth  of  its  own  accord 
thou  shalt  not  reap  ;  Lev.  xxv. 
5.  Adjustment  of  a  difference ;  recon- 
ciliation ;  as,  the  mediator  of  an  accord. 
— 6.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  par- 
ties in  controversy,  by  which  satisfac- 
tion for  an  injury  is  stipulated,  and 
which,  when  executed,  bars  a  suit. — 7. 
Permission,  leave. 

ACCORD',  v.  t.  To  make  to  agree,  or 
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correspond;  to  adjust  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther. 

Her  hand*  accorded  the  lute's  music  to  the 
voice.  Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement;  to  settle, 
adjust  or  compose;  as  to  accord  suits 
or  controversies.— -3.  To  grant,  to  give, 
to  concede ;  as,  to  accord  to  one  dus 
praise. 

ACCORD',  i).  i.  To  agree;  to  be  in  cor- 
respondence. 

My  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue. 

Shuk. 

2.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone. 
ACCORD' ABLE,  a.   Agreeable;  con- 
sonant. 
ACCORD'ANCE,  n.  Agreement  with  a 

person;  conformity  with  a  thing. 
ACCORD'ANT,    a.     Corresponding; 
consonant;  agreeable. 
ACCORDANTLY,  adt>.  In  accordance 
or  agreement. 

ACCORD A  TU'RA,  n.  An  Italian  word 
for  a  particular  mode  of  tuning  a  string- 
ed instrument. 

ACCORD'ED,  pp.  Made  to  agree;  ad- 
justed. 

ACCORD'ER,  n.  One  that  aids,  or  fa- 
vours. [Lit.  ws.] 

ACCORD'ING,  ppr.  Agreeing;  har- 
monizing. 

Th*  according  music  of  a  well  mixt  state. 
Pope. 

2.  Suitable;  agreeable;  in  accordance 
with.  In  these  senses,  the  word  agrees 
with  or  refers  to  a  sentence. 

Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  know- 
lodge.  Sprat. 
Here  the  whole  preceding  parts  of  the 
sentence  are  to  accord,  i.  e.  agree  with, 
correspond  with,  or  be  suitable  to, 
what  follows.  According,  here,  has  its 
true  participial  sense,  agreeing,  and  is 
always  followed  by  to.  It  is  never  a 
preposition. 

ACCORDINGLY,  adv.  Agreeably; 
suitably;  in  a  manner  conformable  to. 
Those  who  live  in  faith  and  good  works 
will  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
ACCORD'ION,  n.  [from  accord.]  A 
small  keyed  wind  instrument,  whose 
tones  are  generated  by  the  play  of  wind 
upon  metallic  reeds.  It  is  a  small  wind- 
chest,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  to 
fold  and  expand  like  a  bellows.  On  the 
top  are  apertures  in  which  the  reeds 
are  inserted,  and  upon  which  the  reeds 
play.  Each  key  playing  on  two  aper- 
tures, the  reeds  of  which  are  furnished 
with  reversed  valves,  is  made  to  com- 
mand two  successive  notes  in  the  scale, 
according  as  the  wind  is  drawn  in  bj 
expanding  the  chest,  or  forced  out  bj 
closing  it.  In  addition  to  the  keys 
there  is  a  slide  which  opens  upon  reeds 
attuned  to  the  harmonics  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  by  opening  which,  the 
air  has  an  harmonic  accompaniment. 
The  bottom  of  the  chest  is  furnished 
with  a  large  key,  by  which  the  chest 
may  be  opened,  and  suddenly  exhausted 
or  filled,  as  need  requires.  This  is  a  me- 
lodious portable  instrument,  command- 
ing two  or  three  octaves  in  the  diatonic 
scale. 

AC€ORP'ORATE,t  v.  t.  To  unite. 
[See  INCORPORATE.] 
ACCOST',+  v.  t.  [Fr.  accostcr;  ad  and 
cote,  side,  border,  coast.]  To  approach  ; 
to  draw  near;  to  come  side  by  side,  or 
face  to  face. — 2.  To  speak  first  to;  to 
address. 

ACC()ST',f  v.  i.  To  adjoin. 
ACCOST'ABLE,  a.  Easy  of  access;  fa- 
miliar. 


ACCOUNT 


ACCOURAGE 


ACCKUE 


ACCOSTED,    pp. 

Addressed;  first 
spoken  to.  In 
her.,  side  by  side, 
a  term  applied  to 
bends,  fesces,  &c., 
when  borne  be- 
tween two  cottises. 
It  is  the  same  as 

Ctlttised.  ArcoMed. 

ACCOSTING.ppr.  Addressing  by  first 
speaking  to. 

ACCOUCHEUR,  n  (accooshare).  [Fr.] 
A  man  who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

ACCOUCHE'MENT,  n.  (accoosh'- 
mong).  A  French  term  signifying  par- 
turition or  delivery  in  child-bed. 

ACCOUNT',  n.  [Fr.  conte;  It.  conto; 
an  account,  reckoning,  computation. 
Formerly  writers  used  accampt  from 
the  Fr.  compte.  See  COUNT.]  l.Asum 
stated  on  paper;  a  registry  of  a  debt 
or  credit;  of  debts  and  credits,  or 
charges ;  an  entry  in  a  book  or  on  pa- 
per of  things  bought  or  sold,  of  pay- 
ments, services,  &c.,  including  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction, 
date,  and  price  or  value  of  the  thing. — 
Account  signifies  a  single  entry,  or 
charge,  or  a  statement  of  a  number  of 
particular  debts  and  credits,  in  a  book 
or  on  a  separate  paper;  and  in  the 
plural,  is  used  for  the  books  containing 
such  entries. — 2.  A  computation  of 
debts  and  credits,  or  a  general  state- 
ment of  particular  sums ;  as,  the  ac- 
count stands  thus;  let  him  exhibit  his 
account. — 3.  A  computation  or  mode  of 
reckoning;  applied  to  other  things, than 
money  or  trade;  as  the  Julian  account 
of  time. — 4.  Narrative;  relation;  state- 
ment of  facts;  recital  of  particular 
transactions  and  events,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten ;  as  an  account  of  the  revolution  in 
France.  Hence, — 5.  An  assignment  of 
reasons;  explanation  by  a  recital  of 
particular  transactions,  given  by  a  per- 
son in  an  employment,  or  to  a  superior, 
often  implying  responsibility. 

Give  ail  account  of  thy  stewardship;  Luke 
xri. 

An  assignment  of  reasons  without  re- 
sponsibility or  obligation ;  as,  when  a 
superior  gives  an  account  to  an  inferior. 
— 6.  Reason  or  consideration,  as  a  mo 
live ;  as,  on  all  accounts,  on  every  ac- 
count.— 7.  Value;  importance;  estima- 
tion ;  that  is,  such  a  state  of  persons  or 
things,  as  renders  them  worthy  of  more 
or  less  estimation ;  as,  men  of  account. 
What  is  the  son  of  man  that  them  makest 
account  of  him  ;  Psal.  cxliv. 
8.  Profit;  advantage;  that  is,  a  result 
or  production  worthy  of  estimation.  To 
find  our  account  in  a  pursuit ;  to  turn 
to  account.  Phil.  iv. — 9.  Regard;  be- 
half; sake;  a  sense  deduced  from 
charges  on  book ;  as,  on  account  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

Put  that  to  my  account :   Philem.  18. 
To  mahe  account,  that  is,  to  have  a  pre- 
vious opinion  or  expectation,  is  a  sense 
now  obsolete. 

A  icrit  of  account,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which 
the  plaintiff  brings  demanding  that  the 
defendant  should  render  his  just  ac- 
count, or  show  good  cause  to  the  con- 
trary; called  also  an  action  of  account. 
Account  or  Accounts  signify  in  gene- 
ral, all  arithmetical  computations  whe- 
ther of  time,  weight,  measure,  money, 
&e.  Boohs  of  accounts  or  Merchants' 
accounts,  the  books  in  which  all  the 
transactions  of  a  merchant  are  enter- 
ed and  digested  in  proper  order.  To 
open  an  account,  is  to  enter  it  for  the 


first  time  in  a  ledger.  To  keep  open 
account,  when  merchants  agree  to  hon- 
our each  other's  bills  of  exchange  reci- 
procally. Accounts,  public  commission- 
ers of,  commissioners  appointed  to  exa- 
mine and  state  in  what  manner  the  re- 
ceipts, issues,  and  expenditures  of  the 
public  money  are  accounted  for. 
ACCOUNT',  v.  t.  To  deem,  judge,  con- 
sider, think,  or  hold  in  opinion. 

I  and  my  son  Solomoii  shall  be  accounted 
offenders  ;  1  Kings  i. 

2.  To  account  of,  to  hold  in  esteem ;  to 
value. 

Silver  was  not  any  thing  accounted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  ;  1  Kings  x. 

3.  To  reckon,  or  compute;  as,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  whereby  years  are  ac- 
counted— also  to  assign  as  a  debt ;  as,  a 
project  accounted  to  his  service:  but 
these  uses  are  antiquated. 

ACCOUNT,  v.  i.  To  render  an  account 
or  relation  of  particulars.  An  officer 
must  arcinint  with  or  to  the  treasurer 
for  money  received. — 2.  To  give  rea- 
sons; to  assign  the  causes ;  to  explain; 
with  for ;  as,  idleness  accounts  for  po- 
verty.— 3.  To  render  reasons ;  to  answer 
for  in  a  responsible  character;  as,  we 
must  account  for  all  the  talents  intrust- 
ed to  ns. 

ACCOUNTABILITY,  n.  The  state  of 
being  liable  to  answer  for  one's  conduct ; 
liability  to  give  account,  and  to  receive 
reward  or  punishment  for  actions. 

The  awful  idea  of  accountability.  R.  Hall. 
2.  Liability  to  the  payment  of  money 
or  of  damages;  responsibility  for  a 

ACCOUNTABLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  call- 
ed to  account;  answerable  to  a  supe- 
rior ;  as  every  man  is  accountable  to  God 
for  his  conduct. — 2.  Subject  to  pay,  or 
make  good,  in  case  of  loss.  A  sheriff  is 
accountable,  as  bailiff  and  receiver  of 
goods. 

Accountable  for,  that  may  be  explained. 
[Not  elegant.] 

ACCOUNT  ABLENESS,n.  Liableness 
to  answer  or  to  give  account;  the  state 
of  being  answerable,  or  liable  to  the 
payment  of  money  or  damages. 

ACCOUNTABLY,  adv.  In  an  account- 
able manner. 

ACCOUNTANT,  n.  One  skilled  in 
mercantile  accounts ;  more  generally,  a 
person  who  keeps  accounts;  an  officer 
in  a  public  office  who  has  charge  of  the 
accounts;  Accountant-General,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Court  of  Chancery  who  re- 
ceives all  monies  lodged  in  Court,  and 
pays  the  same  to  the  bank;  also  the 
principal  or  responsible  accountant  in 
the  offices  of  excise,  and  customs,  India 
house.  Bank  of  England,  &c. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which 
accounts  are  kept. 

ACCOUNTED, pp.  Esteemed;  deem- 
ed; considered;  regarded;  valued. 
Accounted  for,  explained. 

ACCOUNTING,  ppr.  Deeming;  es- 
teeming ;  reckoning ;  rendering  an  ac- 
count. 

Accounting  for,  rendering  an  account; 
assigning  the  reasons;  unfolding  the 
causes. 

ACCOUNTING,  n.  The  act  of  reckon- 
ing or  adjusting  accounts. 

ACCOUP'LE,  v.  t.  (accup'ple).  To  cou- 
ple; to  join  or  link  together.  [Sec 
COUPLE.] 

ACCOUPTLEMENT,  n.  (accup'ple- 
ment.)  A  coupling ;  a  connecting  in 
pairs;  junction.  [Lit.  iw.] 

ACCOUR'A6E,fr.  t.  (accur'age).  [See 
COURAGE.]   To  encourage. 
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ACCOURT,+  c.  t.  [See  COURT.]  To 
entertain  with  courtesy. 

ACCOUTRE,  v.  t.  (accoot'er).  [Fr.  ac- 
coutrer;  contracted  from  accoustrer, 
from  Norm,  coste,  a  coat,  coster,  a  rich 
cloth  or  vestment  for  festivals.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  word, 
rather  than  coudre,  couture,  couturier^] 
In  a  general  sense,  to  dress;  to  equip; 
but  appropriately,  to  array  in  a  mili- 
tary dress;  to  put  on,  or  to  furnish 
with  a  military  dress  and  arms;  to  equip 
the  body  for  military  service. 

ACCOUTERED,  pp.  Dressed  in  arms ; 
equipped. 

AC€OUTERING,ppr.Equippingwith 
military  habiliments. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  n.  plur.  Dress; 
equipage ;  furniture  for  the  body ;  ap- 
propriately, military  dress  and  arms; 
equipage  for  military  service. — 2.  In 
common  usage,  an  old  or  unusual  dress. 

ACCOY'.t  v.  t.  fold  Fr.  accoisir.]  To 
render  quiet  or  diffident;  to  soothe;  to 
caress. 

ACCREDIT,  ».  t.  [Fr.  accrediler;  to 
give  authority  or  reputation ;  from  L. 
ad  and  credo,  to  believe,  or  give  faith 
to.  See  CREDIT.]  To  give  trust  or 
confidence  to,  to  give  that  consequence 
or  importance  which  arises  from  tru?t 
or  confidence;  to  procure  honour  or 
credit  for;  to  accredit  an  envoy,  is  to 
receive  him  in  his  public  character,  and 
give  him  credit  and  rank  accordingly. 

ACCREDITATION,  n.  That  which 
gives  title  to  credit.  [Lit.  t«.] 

ACCREDITED, pp.  Allowed;  receiv- 
ed with  reputation;  authorized  in  a 
public  character. 

ACCREDITING,  ppr.  Giving  autho- 
rity or  reputation. 

ACCHES'CENT,  a.  [See  ACCRETION.] 
Increasing. 

ACCRESCIMEN'TO,  n.  [It.  accrescere, 
to  increase.]  In  mus.,  the  increase  by 
one  half  of  its  original  duration  which 
a  note  gains,  by  having  a  dot  appended 
to  the  right  of  it. 

ACCRE'TION,  n.  [Lat.  accretio,  in- 
crease; accres'co,  to  increase,  literally, 
to  grow  to;  ad  and  cresco;  Eng.  ac- 
crue; Fr.  accroitre.  See  INCREASE, 
ACCRUE,  GROW.]  1.  A  growing  to ;  an 
increase  by  natural  growth.  Applied 
to  the  increase  of  organic  bodies  by 
accession.  In  med.,  the  growing  toge- 
ther of  parts  naturally  separate,  as  the 
fingers  or  toes.  In  the  civil  law,  the 
adhering  of  property  to  something  else, 
by  which  the  owner  of  one  tiling  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  right  to  another 
as  when  a  legacy  is  left  to  two  persons, 
and  one  of  them  dies  before  the  testa- 
tor, the  legacy  devolves  to  the  survivor 
by  right  of  accretion. 

ACCRE'TIVE,  a.Increasingby  growth; 
growing ;  adding  to  by  growth ;  as  the 
accretive  motion  of  plants. 

ACCROACH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  accrochcr,tofix 
on  a  hook ;  from  croc,  crochet,  a  hook, 
from  the  same  elements  as  crook,  which 
see.]  1.  To  hook,  or  draw  to,  as  with 
a  hook ;  but  in  this  sense  not  used. — 2.  To 
encroach ;  to  draw  away  from  another. 
Hence  in  old  laws  to  assume  the  exer- 
cise of  royal  prerogatives.  The  noun 
accroachmenf,  an  encroachment,  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise  royal  powerhi»  rarely 
or  never  used.  [See  ENCROACH.] 

ACCRCE,  c.  i.  (accru').  [Fr.  accroitre, 
accru,  to  increase ;  L.  accresco,  cresco  ; 
Literally  to  grow  to,"  hence  to  arise, 
proceed  or  come;  to  be  added,  as  in- 
crease, profit,  or  damage;  as,  a  profit 
accrues  to  government  from  the  coinage 


ACCUMULATIVELY 


ACCUSE 


ACEPHALOUS 


of  copper ;  a  loss  accrues  from  the  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver. 

ACCRUE.t  n.  (accru').  Something  that 
accedes  to,  or  follows  the  property  of 
another. 

ACCRU'ED.  In  her.,  a  term  applied 
to  a  tree  full  blown. 

A€€RU'ING,  ppr.  Growing  to;  aris- 
ing; coming;  being  added. 

A€€RU'MENT,  n.  Addition;  increase. 
[Lit.  us.] 

A€€UBA'TION,  n.  [L.  accubatia,  a  re- 
clining, from  ad  and  cubo,  to  lie  down. 
See  CUBE.]  A  lying  or  reclining  on  a 
couch,  as  the  ancients  at  their  meals. 
The  manner  was  to  recline  on  low  beds 
or  couches,  with  the  head  resting  on  a 


pillow  or  on  the  elbow.  Two  or  three 
men  lay  on  one  couch,  the  feet  of  one 
extended  behind  the  back  of  another. 
Sometimes  two,  but  more  usually  three 
of  these  couches  were  placed  round  a 
low  table  in  the  dining-room,  whence 
the  dining-room  got  the  name  of  bicli- 
nium,  or  triclinium. 

AC€TJMB',t  v.  i.  [L.  accumbo ;  ad  and 
rubo.]  To  recline  as  at  table. 

A€€UM'BENCY,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
cumbent  or  reclining. 

A€€UM'BENT,  a.  [I,,  accumbens,  ac- 
fumbv,  from  cubo.  See  ACCUSATION.] 
Leaning  or  reclining,  as  the  ancients  at 
their  meals.  In  hot.,  a  term  applied  to 
cases  where  one  part  of  an  organ  is  ap- 
plied to  another  by  its  edge;  as,  accum- 
bent  cotyledons.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
contradistinction  to  incumbent. 

A€€U'MULATE,  t>.  t.  [L.  accumulo,  ad 
and  cumulo,  to  heap ;  cumulus,  a  heap.] 
1.  To  heap  up;  to  pile;  to  amass;  as, 
to  accumulate  earth  or  stones.  2.  To 
collect  or  bring  together;  as,  to  accu- 
mulate causes  of  misery ;  to  accumulate 
wealth. 

A€€U'MULATE,  o.  i.  To  grow  to  a 
great  size,  number,  or  quantity  ;  to  in- 
crease greatly  ;  as,  public  evils  accu- 
mulate. 

A€€U'MULATE,  a.  Collected  into  a 
mass,  or  quantity. 

A€€U'MULATED,  pp.  Collected  into 
a  heap  or  great  quantity. 

ACCUMULATING,  ppr.  Heaping  up ; 
amassing;  increasing  greatly. 

ACCUMULATION,  n.  The  act  of  ac- 
cumulating ;  the  state  of  being  accu- 
mulated ;  an  amassing ;  a  collecting  to- 
gether ;  as  an  accumulation  of  earth  or 
of  evils.  2.  In  law,  the  concurrence  of 
several  titles  to  the  same  thing,  or  of 
several  circumstances  to  the  sameproof. 
—3.  An  accumulation  of  degrees  in  an 
university,  is  the  taking  of  several  to- 
gether, or  at  smaller  intervals  than 
usual,  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules. 
4.  Accumulation  in  political  economy,  is 
the  act  of  adding  one  saving  to  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  capital. 
ACCUMULATIVE,  a.  That  accumu- 
lates ;  heaping  up ;  accumulating. 
ACCUMULATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  ac- 
cumulative manner ;  in  heaps. 


ACCUMULATOR,  n.  One  that  accu- 
mulates, gathers,  or  amasses. 

AC'CUItACY,  n.  [T..  accuratio,  from 
accurare,  to  take  care  of;  orfand  curare, 
to  take  care;  euro,  care.  See  CARE.] 

1.  Exactness ;     exact    conformity    to 
truth  ;  or  to  a  rule  or  model ;  freedom 
from    mistake ;    nicety ;     correctness ; 
precision  which  results  from  care.  The 
accuracy  of  ideas  or  opinions  is  confor- 
mity to  truth.     The  value  of  testimony 
depends  on  its  accuracy  ;  copies  of  legal 
instruments  should  be  taken  with  accu- 
racy.— 2.   Closeness;    tightness;    as  a 
tube  sealed  with  accuracy. 

AC'CURATE,  a.  [L.  accurate.]  In 
exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a  stan- 
dard or  rule,  or  to  a  model ;  free  from 
failure,  error,  or  defect;  as,  an  accurate 
account ;  accurate  measure ;  an  accu- 
rate expression. — 2.  Determinate ;  pre- 
cisely fixed ;  as,  one  body  may  not  have 
a  very  accurate  influence  on  another. 
— 3.  Close ;  perfectly  tight ;  as,  an  accu- 
rate sealing  or  luting. 

ACCURATELY,  adv.  Exactly  ;  in  an 
accurate  manner ;  with  precision ;  with- 
out error  or  defect ;  as,  a  writing  accu- 
rately copied. — 2.  Closely ;  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  tight;  as  a  vial  accurately 
stopped. 

AC'CURATENESS,  n.  Accuracy ;  ex- 
actness ;  nicety ;  precision, 

ACCURSE',  v.  t.  (accurs').  [Ac  for  ad 
and  curse.]  To  devote  to  destruction ; 
to  imprecate  misery  or  evil  upon.  [This 
verb  is  rarely  used.  See  CURSE.] 

ACCURS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Doomed  to  de- 
struction or  misery. 

The  oity  shall  be  declined ;  John  vi. 

2.  Separated  from  the  faithful ;  cast  out 
of  the  church ;  excommunicated. 

I  could  wish  myself  accurtcd  from  Christ. 
St.  Piml. 

3.  Worthy  of  the  curse;   detestable; 
execrable. 

Keep  from  the  accurted  thing;  Josh.  vi. 
Hence, — 4.  Wicked;  malignant  in  the 
extreme. 

ACCU'SABLE,  a.  That  may  be  accus- 
ed ;  chargeable  with  a  crime ;  blame- 
able  ;  liable  to  censure ;  followed  by  of. 

ACCU'SANT,  n.  One  who  accuses. 

ACCUSA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  charging 
with  a  crime  or  offence ;  the  act  of  ac- 
cusing of  any  wrong  or  injustice. — 2. 
The  charge  of  an  offence  or  crime  ;  of 
the  declaration  containing  the  charge. 
They  aet  over  his  head  his  accusation  ; 
Matt,  xxvii. 

Accusation  in  law,  is  a  formal  declara- 
tion charging  some  person  with  an  act 
punishable  by  a  judicial  sentence.  By 
Magna  Charta,  no  man  shall  be  impri- 
soned or  condemned  on  any  accusation, 
without  trial  by  his  "  peers,"  that  is, 
his  equals,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

ACCUSATIVE,  a.  A  term  given  to  a 
case  of  nouns,  in  Grammars,  on  which 
the  action  of  a  verb  terminates  or  falls; 
called  in  English  grammar  the  objective 
case. 

ACCU'SATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  accusa- 
tive manner.— 2.  In  relation  to  the  ac- 
cusative case  in  grammar. 

ACCU'SATORY,  a.  Accusing;  con- 
taining an  accusation ;  as,  an  accusatory 
libel. 

A€CCSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  accuse,  to 
blame,  or  accuse ;  ad  and  causor,  to 
blame,  or  accuse ;  causa,  blame,  suit,  or 
process,  cause  ;  Fr.  accuser.  The  sense 
is,  to  attack,  to  drive  against,  to  charge 
or  to  fall  upon.  See  CAUSE.]  1.  To 
charge  with,  or  declare  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  either  by  plaint,  or  com- 
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plaint,  information,  indictment,  or  im- 
peachment ;  to  charge  with  an  offence 
against  the  laws,  judicially  or  by  a  pub- 
lic process ;  as,  to  acctise  one  of  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanour. — 2.  To  charge 
with  a  fault ;  to  blame. 

Their  thoughts  in  the  meanwhile  arcusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another ;   Rom.  i}. 
It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject 
of  accusation  ;  the  use  of  for  after  this 
verb  is  illegitimate. 

A€€OSED,  pp.  Charged  with  a  crime, 
by  a  legal  process ;  charged  with  an 
offence;  blamed. 

ACCUSER,  n.  One  who  accuses  or 
blames ;  an  officer  who  prefers  an  ac- 
cusation against  another  for  some  of- 
fence, in  the  name  of  the  government, 
before  a  tribunal  that  has  cognizance 
of  the  offence. 

ACCCSING,  ppr.  Charging  with  a 
crime ;  blaming. 

A€€US'TOM, v.  t.  [Fr.  accoufumer,  from 
ad  and  coutume,  coustume,  custom.  See 
CUSTOM.]  To  make  familiar  by  use ; 
to  form  a  habit  by  practice;  to  habi- 
tuate or  inure;  as,  to  accustom  one's 
self  to  a  spare  diet. 

ACCUS'TOM,  ».  i.  To  be  wont,  or  ha- 
bituated to  do  any  thing.  \Lit.  us.'] — 
2.f  To  cohabit. 

AC€CS'TOM,t  n.  Custom. 

ACCUS'TOMABLE,  a.  Of  long  cus- 
tom; habitual;  customary.  [Lit.  us  ] 

AC€US'TOM  ABLY,  adv.  A  ccording  to 
custom  or  habit.  [Lit.  us.] 

A€€US'TOMANCE,t  n.  Custom  ;  ha- 
bitual use  or  practice. 

A€€US'TOMARILY,  adv.  According 
to  custom  or  common  practice.  [See 
CUSTOMARILY.]  [Lit.  us.] 

ACCUS'TOMARY,  a.  Usual;  custo- 
mary. [See  CUSTOMARY.]  [Lit.  vs.] 

ACCUS'TOMED,  pp.  Being  familiar 
by  use;  habituated;  inured.— 2.  a. 
Usual ;  often  practised ;  as,  in  their  ac- 
customed manner. 

ACCUS'TOMING,  ppr.  Making  fami- 
liar by  practice ;  inuring. 

ACE,  n.  [L.  as,  a  unit  or  pound ;  Fr.  as.] 
1.  A  unit;  a  single  point  on  a  card  or 
die;  or  the  card  or  die  so  marked. — 2. 
A  very  small  quantity;  a  particle;  an 
atom;  a  trifle;  as,  a  creditor  will  not 
abate  an  ace  of  his  demand. 

ACEL'DAMA,  n.  [Ch.  Vpn,  ahel,  a  field, 
and  N-=T,  rfama,Ch.Syr.  and  Sam.,  blood.] 
A  field  said  to  have  lain  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  same  as  the  potter's  field,  pur- 
chased with  the  bribe  which  Judas  took 
for  betraying  his  master,  and  therefore 
called  the  field  of  blood.  It  was  appro- 
priated to  the  interment  of  strangers. 

ACEPH'ALA,  n.  plur.  [xxiQetiot,  head- 
less.] In  not.  hist.,  a  division  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  like  the  oyster  and 
scallop,  without  heads.  The  acephala 
of  Cuvier  comprehend  many  genera  of 
animals  with  bivalve  shells,  and  a  few 
which  are  devoid  of  shells. 

ACEPH'ALI,  n.  [Gr.  «  and  «.*«x».]  A 
sect  of  levellers  who  acknowledged  no 
chief  or  head. 

ACEPH'ALOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
xtfaiv,,  a  head.]  Without  a  head^head- 
less.  In  hist.,  the  term  Accphali,  or 
Aeephalites,  was  given  to  several  sects 
who  refused  to  follow  some  noted  lead- 
er, and  to  such  bishops  as  were  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of 
their  patriarch.  It  was  also  given  to 
certain  levellers  who  acknowledged  no 
head  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was 
also  applied  to  the  Blemmyes,  a  pre- 
tended nation  of  Africa,  and  to  other 
tribes  in  the  East,  whom  ancient  natu- 
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ralists  represented  as  having  no  head ; 
their  eyes  and  mouth  being  placed  in 
other  parts.  Modern  discoveries  have 
dissipated  these  fictions.  In  English 
laws,  men  who  held  lands  of  no  parti- 
cular lord,  and  clergymen  who  were 
under  no  bishop. — 2.  In  nat.  hist.,  head- 
less ;  a  term  applied  by  Cuvier  to  ani- 
mals not  having  any  head.  [See  ACE- 
PHALA.]  In  but.,  ovaries,  the  style  of 
which  springs  from  their  base  instead 
of  their  apex,  are  sometimes  termed 
acephalous. 

ACEPH'ALUS,  «.  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  tsenia  or  tape- worm,  which  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  no  head ;  an 
error  now  exploded.  The  term  is  also 
used  to  express  a  verse  defective  in  the 
beginning.  Among  medical  men,  it  is 
applied  to  a  lusus  natures,  or  monster 
born  without  a  head. 

ACEPOINT,  n.  The  side  of  a  die  that 
has  but  one  spot. 

ACERB',  a.  [L.  acerbus;  G.  herbe, 
harsh,  sour,  tart,  bitter,  rough,  whence 
herbst,  autumn,  herbstzeit,  harvest  time; 
D.  herfst,  harvest.  See  HARVEST.] 
Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to  the  taste; 
sour,  with  astringency  or  roughness;  a 
quality  of  unripe  fruits. 

ACERB' ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  sour,  bit- 
ter, or  harsh  to  the  taste. 

ACERB'ATING,  ppr.  Making  sour. 

ACERB'ITY,  n.  A  sourness,  with  rough- 
ness, or  astringency.— 2.  Figuratively, 
harshness,  or  severity  of  temper  in  man. 

ACER'IC,  a.  [L.  acer,  a  maple-tree.] 
Pertaining  to  the  maple ;  obtained  from 
the  maple. 

Aceric  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  juice 
of  the  acer  campestre,  or  common  ma- 
ple. 

AC'EROUS, )    a.  [L.  aceroms,  chaffy, 

AC'EROSE,  J 
point.]  In 
bot.,  chaffy ; 
resembling 
chaff.  —  2. 
An  acerons 
or  accrose 
leaf  is  one 
which  is  li- 
near and 
permanent, 
in  form  of  a 
needle,  as 
in  pine,  or 
commonju- 
niper. 

ACERV'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  heap. 

ACERV'ATE,  D.  t.  To  heap  up. 

ACES'CENCY,  n.  [L.  acescent,  turning 
sour,  from  acesco.  See  ACID.]  A  turn- 
ing sour  by  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion; a  state  of  becoming  sour,  tart, 
or  acid;  and  hence  a  being  moderately 
sour. 

A CES'CENT,«.  Turning  sour;  becom- 
ing tart  or  acid  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position ;  as  vegetable  or  animal  juices, 
or  infusions.  Hence,  slightly  sour;  but 
the  latter  sense  is  usually  expressed  by 
acidulous  or  sub-acid. 

ACES'TE,  n.  In  entom.,  a  species  of  pa- 
pilio  or  butterfly,  with  subdentated 
wings,  found  in  India. 

ACES'TIS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  factitious  sort  of 
ehrysocolla,  made  of  Cyprian  verdigris, 
urine,  and  nitre. 

ACETAB'ULUM,  n.  [L.  from  acetum, 
vinegar.  See  ACID.]  1.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  vessel  in  which  sauce  was  served 
to  table,  and  not  unlike  our  vinegar 
cruets;  also,  a  measure  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  pint. — 2.  In  anal.,  the  cavity 
of  a  bone  for  receiving  the  protuberant 
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end  of  another  bone,  and  therefore 
forming  the  articulation  called  enar- 
throsis.  It  is  used  especially  for  the 
cavity  of  the  os  iunominatum,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. — 
3.  In  bot.,  the  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  Peziza,  the  cup  pcziza;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  cup. — 4.  A 
glandular  substance  found  in  the  pla- 
centa of  some  animals.— 5.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  cotyledon. 

ACETA'RIOUS  PLANTS.  Plants 
used  in  salading ;  such  as  lettuce, 
mustard  and  cress,  endive,  &c. 

AC'ETARY,  n.  [See  ACID.]  An  acid 
pulpy  substance  in  certain  fruits,  as  the 
pear,  inclosed  in  a  congeries  of  small 
calculous  bodies,  towards  the  base  of 
the  fruit. 

AC'ETATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  acetic  acid  with  any  salifiable 
base;  as,  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  a 
metallic  oxide. 

AC'ETATED,  a.  Combined  with  acetic 
acid. 

ACE'TLC  AC'ID,  n.  An  acid  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  al- 
ways in  the  same  uniform  and  definite 
proportions.  It  exists  in  vinegar  in  a 
dilute  and  impure  state. 

ACETIFI€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing acetous  or  sour;  or  the  operation 
of  making  vinegar. 

ACETIFY,  r.  t.  To  convert  into  acid  or 
vinegar. 

AC'ETITE,  n  A  salt,  supposed  to  be 
formed  with  an  acid  containing  the  same 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as 
the  acetic  acid,  but  with  less  oxygen, 
and  denominated  acetous  acid.  As, 
however,  no  such  acid  exists,  the  term 
acetite  is  not  now  used. 

AC'ETOM'ETER,  ».  [L.  acetum,  vine- 
gar, and  ^iTfoi-,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
vinegar. 

ACE'TOUS  AC'ID,  n.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  impure  and  dilute  acetic  acid, 
under  the  notion  that  it  was  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  acetic  acid,  but  with 
less  oxygen.  It  is  now  known  that  no 
such  acid  exists,  so  that  this  term  is  not 
now  in  use. 

ACE'TUM,  n.  [L.  See  ACID.]  Vinegar; 
a  sour  liquor,  obtained  from  vegetables 

-dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  from 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  by 
exposing  them  to  heat  and  air.  This  is 
called  the  acid  or  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. 

A€HE,  u.  t.  (ake).  [Sax.  ace,  ece;  Gr. 
«;<:!«,  to  ache  or  be  in  pain ;  «£«,  pain. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  be  pressed. 
Perhaps  the  Oriental  p*;?,  ozek,  to 
press.] — 1.  To  suffer  pain;  to  have  or 
be  in  pain,  or  in  continued  pain  ;  as, 
the  head  aches. — 2.  To  suffer  grief,  or 
extreme  grief ;  to  be  distressed ;  as,  the 
heart  aches. 

A-CHE,  n.  (ake).  Pain,  or  continued 
pain,  in  opposition  to  sudden  twinges, 
or  spasmodic  pain.  It  denotes  a  more 
moderate  degree  of  pain  than  pang,  an- 
guish, and  torture. 

A€HE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Achaia  in 
Greece,  and  a  celebrated  league  or  con- 
federacy established  there.  This  state 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  within  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

A€HE'NIUM,  or  ACHjENIUM,  n.  [« 
without  and  x«""»  I  gape.]  In  bot.,  a 
small  bony  fruit,  containing  a  single 
seed,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the 
shell  or  pericarp,  and  which  does  not 
open  or  dehisce  when  ripe.  It  is  seen 
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in  the  case  of  the  boraywai-ea;,  or  bor- 
age tribe,  and  the  composites. 

ACHERN'ER,  n.  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  constellation  Eridanus. 

ACH'ERON,  n.  [Gr.  a^«,  pain, and 500^, 
a  river  or  stream.]  A  fabled  river  of 
hell  or  the  lower  region. 

ACH'ERSET,  n.  An  ancient  measure  of 
corn,  supposed  to  be  about  eight  bush- 
els. 

A€HERU'SIAN,rt.  Pertaining  to  Ach- 
erusia,  a  lake  in  Campania  in  Italy. 

ACHIEVABLE,  a.  [See  ACHIEVE.] 
That  may  be  performed. 

ACHIEVANCE,  n.  Performance. 

ACHIEVE,  t).  t.  [Fr.  achever,  to  finish; 
old  Fr.  chever,  to  come  to  the  end,  from 
Fr.  chef,  the  head  or  end;  old  Eng. 
cheve.  See  CHIEF.]  1.  To  perform  or 
execute;  to  accomplish;  to  finish,  or 
carry  on  to  a  final  close.  It  is  appro- 
priately used  for  the  effect  of  efforts 
made  by  the  hand  or  bodily  exertion  ; 
as,  deeds  achieved  by  valour. — 2.  To 
gain  or  obtain,  as  the  result  of  exertion. 
Show  all  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  itchier- 
at*  Prior. 

ACHIEVED, pp.  Performed  ;  obtained; 
accomplished. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  ?i.  The  performance 
of  an  action. — 2.  A  great  or  heroic 
deed ;  something  accomplished  by  va- 
lour or  boldness. — 3.  An  obtaining  by 
exertion  —  4.  An  escutcheon  or  ensigns 


armorial,  granted  originally  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  great  or  honourable  ac- 
tion. The  term  is  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  funeral  achievements  of 
deceased  persons. 

ACHIEVER,  n.  One  who  accomplishes 
a  purpose,  or  obtains  an  object  by  his 
exertions. 

ACHIEVING,  ppr.  Performing;  exe- 
cuting ;  gaining. 

ACHING,  ppr.  [SreAcHE.]  Being  in 
pain ;  suffering  distress. 

A'CHING,  n.  Pain ;  continued  pain  or 
distress. 

A'CHIOTE,  n.  The  anotta,  a  tree,  and 
a  drug  used  for  dyeing  red.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  makes  good  cordage,  and  tho 
wood  is  used  to  excite  fire  by  friction. 
[See  ANOTTA.] 

ACH'IRITE,  n  Emerald  malachite. 

ACHLAMYD'EOUS,  a.  [«  neg.  and  Gr. 
X*«A*«,  a  garment.]  A  term  applied  to 
plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor 
corolla,  and  whose  flowers  are  conse- 
quently destitute  of  a  covering,  or 
naked. 

ACH'MITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  brown- 
ish black,  or  reddish  brown  colour,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bisilicate  of  soda,  com- 
bined with  a  bisilicate  of  iron. 

A'€HOR,  n.  [Gr.  «x«?,  sordes  capitis.] 
1.  The  scald  head ;  a  disease  forming 
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scaly  eruptions,  supposed  to  be  a  criti- 
cal evacuation  of  acrimonious  humours ; 
a  species  of  herpes. — 2.  In  myth.,  the 
god  of  Hies,  said  to  have  been  worship- 
ped by  the  Cyreneans,  to  avoid  being 
vexed  by  those  insects. 

ACHROMATIC,  a.  [*  Gr.  priv.  and 
.««^«,  colour.]  Destitute  of  colour. 
The  rays  of  light  suffer  unequal  refran- 
gibility  in  their  passage  through  a  lens 
of  uniform  medium,  and  hence  the  out- 
lines of  objects  are  fringed  with  prisma- 
tic hues,  and  thereby  rendered  confused 
and  indistinct.  Achromatic  telescopes 
are  those  in  which  the  object  glass  is 
formed  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  so 
contrived  that  the  light,  which  is 
broken  into  various  rays  of  different 
colours  by  one  lens,  is  re-collected, 
or  nearly  so,  by  another,  so  that  the  im- 
age does  not  present  those  coloured 
rings  round  its  edge,  which  are  always 
observable  in  bad  telescopes. 

A€HROMAT1C'ITY,  11.  State  of  being 
achromatic. 

ACH'ROMATISM,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing achromatic. 

AC1€'ULAR,  a.  [L.  acicula, ,Priscian,  a 
needle,  from  Gr.  «*n,  L.  acies,  a  point. 
See  ACID.]  In  the  shape  of  a  needle ; 
having  sharp  points  like  needles ;  rocks 
of  granite  having  sharp  needle-like 
summits  are  thus  named.  An  acicular 
prism  is  when  the  crystals  are  slender 
and  straight. 

ACI€'ULARLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
needles,  or  prickles. 

AC'ID,  a.  [L.  acidus;  Sax.  ceced,  vine- 
gar; from  the  root  of  acies,  edge;  Gr. 
«»ui  W.  awe,  an  edge  or  point.  See 
EDGE.]  Sour,  sharp,  or  biting  to  the 
taste,  having  the  taste  of  vinegar,  as 
acid  fruits  or  liquors. 

AC'ID,  n.  A  compound  capable  of  unit- 
ing with  salinable  bases,  and  thereby 
forming  salts.  An  acid  may  be  com- 
posed either  of  a  simple  or  compound 
acidifiable  base  united  with  one  or  more 
acidifying  principles.  The  chief  pro- 
perties by  which  this  numerous  and 
important  class  of  chemical  bodies  is 
distinguished,  are  these :  1.  When  taken 
into  the  mouth  they  occasion  the  taste 
of  sourness  ;  they  are  corrosive,  unless 
diluted  with  water,  and  some  of  them 
are  caustic. — 2.  They  change  certain 
vegetable  blue  colours  to  red,  and  re- 
store blue  colours  which  have  been 
turned  green,  or  red  colours  which  have 
been  turned  blue  by  an  alkali. — 3.  Most 
of  them  unite  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, with  a  condensation  of  volume, 
and  an  evolution  of  heat ;  and  many  of 
them  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
water  as  not  to  appear  in  the  solid  state. 
— 4.  They  have  a  stronger  affinity  for 
alkalies  than  these  have  for  any  other 
substance;  and  in  combining  with  them, 
most  of  them  produce  effervescence. — 
5.  They  unite  in  definite  proportions 
with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  ox- 
ides, forming  interesting  compounds, 
usually  called  salts. — G.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  are  volatilized  or  decom- 
posed by  a  moderate  heat.  The  old 
chemists  diviJed  acids  into  animal,  ve- 
getable, and  mineiil,  a  division  now 
deemed  inaccurate.  They  have  also 
been  arranged  into  those  which  have  a 
single,  and  those  which  havea  compound 
basis  or  radical.  But  the  following  ar- 
rangement is  considered  more  specific. 
1.  Oxygen  acids. — 2.  Hydrogen  acids. 
— 3.  Acids  destitute  of  both  these  sup- 
posed acidifiers.—  4.  Acids  of  organic 
origin. 


ACIDIF'EROUS, «.  [Acid  and  L.  /era.] 
Containing  acids,  or  an  acid. 
Acidiferous  minerals  are  such  as  consist 
of  an  earth  combined  with  an  acid ;  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  aluminite,  &c. 

ACID'IFIABLE,  a.  [From  ACIDIFY.] 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  acid, 
by  union  with  an  acidifying  principle 
without  decomposition. 

AC1DIFI€A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  acidifying  or  changing  into  an 
acid. 

ACID'IFIED,  pp.  Made  acid;  convert- 
ed into  an  acid. 

ACID'IFIER,  n.  A  simple  or  compound 
principle,  whose  presence  is  necessary 
for  acidity.  The  elementary  acidifying 
principles  are  oxygen,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium 
and  tellurium.  Cyanogen  may  be  nam- 
ed as  an  example  of  a  compound  acidi- 
fying principle,  and  probably  there  is 
one  or  two  more.  No  acid  is  known 
which  does  not  contain  one  of  these 
substances. 

ACID'IF?,  v.  t.  [Acid  and  L.  facia.']  To 
make  acid ;  but  appropriately  to  con- 
vert into  an  acid,  chemically  so  called, 
by  combination  with  any  substance. 

ACID'IFYING,  ppr.  Making  acid;  con- 
verting into  an  acid ;  having  power  to 
change  into  an  acid.  Oxygen  is  called 
an  acidifying  principle  or  element. 

ACIDIM'ETEK,  n.  [Acid&itA  Gr./tirj.,, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  acids. 

ACIDIM'ETRY,  n.  The  measurement 
of  the  strength  of  acids. 

ACID'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  aciditf,  from  acid.] 
The  quality  of  being  sour ;  sourness ; 
tartness ;  sharpness  to  the  taste. 

AC'IDNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sour;  acidity. 

ACID'ULJE,  n.  plur.  Medicinal  springs 
impregnated  with  sharp  particles. 

ACID'ULATE,  v.  t.  [L.  acidulus,  slightly- 
sour;  Fr.  aciduler,  to  make  slightly 
sour.  See  ACID.]  To  tinge  with  an 
acid;  to  make  acid  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree. 

ACID'ULATED,  pp.  Tinged  with  an 
acid;  made  slightly  sour. 

ACID'ULATING,  ppr.  Tinging  with  an 
acid. 

AC'IDULE,     )  n.  In  chem.,  a  salt,  in 

ACID'ULUM, j  which  the  acid  is  in  ex- 
cess ;  as,  tartaric  acidulum,  oxalic  tiri- 
dulum. 

ACID'ULOUS,  a.  [L.  acidulm.  See 
ACID.]  Slightly  sour ;  sub-acid;  as, 
acidulous  sulphate. 

ACINAC'IFORM,  a.  [L. 
ticlnaces,  a  scimeter,  Gr 
«*(>«*«,  and  L.  forma, 
form.]  In  bot.,  formed 
like,  or  resembling  a  sci- 
meter; a  leaf  is  called 
acinaciform  when  it  has 
one  edge  convex  and 
sharp,  and  the  other 
straight  and  thick,  as  in Acl  "i'0""  Lnl 
the  mesembryanthemum. 

ACIN'IFORM,  a.  [L.  acinus,  a  grape 
stone,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  grapes;  being  in  clusters  like 
grapes ;  also,  a  name  anciently  given  to 
the  uvea  or  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris, 
from  its  colour,  and  to  the  choroid  coat, 
from  its  form.  Anatomists  apply  the 
term  to  many  glands  of  a  similar  for- 
mation. 

AC'INOSE,  \  a.  [From  L.  acinus.     See 

AC'INOUS, )  ACINIFOBM.]  Consist- 
ing of  minute  granular  concretions; 
used  in  mineralogy. 

AC'INUS,  n.  [L.]   In  bot.,  one  of  the 
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small  grains  which  compose  the  fruit  ol 
the  bramble  and  raspberry,  &c. 
AC'Il'ENSER,  a.  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  of  Chondropterygii, 
having  an  obtuse  head  ;  the  mouth  un- 
der the  head,  retractile,  and  without 
teeth.  To  this  genus  belong  the  stur- 
geon, sterlet,  huso,  &c. 


Sterlet. 

ACIT'LI,  n.  A  name  of  the  water  hare, 
or  great  crested  grebe  or  diver. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  v.  t.  (aknol'edge). 
[ad  and  knowledge.  See  KNOW.]  1. 
To  own,  avow,  or  admit  to  be  true,  by 
a  declaration  of  assent ;  as,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  being  of  a  God. — 2.  To  own 
or  notice  with  particular  regard. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  God  ;   Prov. 
iii. ;  Isa.  xxxiii. 

3.  To  own  or  confess,  as  implying  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt. 

1  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me  ;  Ps.  li.  and  xxxii. 

4.  To  own  with  assent,  to  admit  or  re- 
ceive with  approbation. 

He  that  acknowledge/It  the  Son,  hath  tho 
Father  also  ;   1  Johnii.  i   2  Tim.  ii. 

5.  To  own  with  gratitude  ;  to  own  as  a 
benefit ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  favour,  or 
the  receipt  of  a  gift. 

They  his  gifts  acknowledged  not.   Milton. 

6.  To  own  or  admit  to  belong  to ;  as,  to 
achnowledye  a  son. — 7.  To  receive  with 
respect. 

All  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge  that 
they  are  the  seed  whu-h  the  Lord  hath  bless- 
ed ;  Isa.  vi. ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
8.  To  own,  avow,  or  assent  to  an  act  in 
a  legal  form,  to  give  it  validity  ;  as,  to 
acknowledge  a  deed  before  competent 
authority. 

A€KNOWL'EDGED,j>;>.  Owned;  con- 
fessed; noticed  with  regard  or  grati- 
tude ;  received  with  approbation  ;  own- 
ed before  authority. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,  ppr.  Owning ; 
confessing ;  approving ;  grateful ;  but 
the  latter  sense  is  a  Gallicism. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
owning  ;  confession ;  as,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fault. — '2.  The  owning, 
with  approbation,  or  in  the  true  char- 
acter ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God, 
or  of  a  public  minister.— 3.  Concession ; 
admission  of  the  truth ;  as  of  a  fact, 
position,  or  principle.— 4.  The  owning 
of  a  benefit  received,  accompanied  with 
gratitude;  and  hence  it  combines  the 
idea  of  an  expression  of  thanks.  Hence, 
it  is  used  also  for  something  given  or 
done  in  return  for  a  favour. — 5.  A  de- 
claration or  avowal  of  one's  own  act, 
to  give  it  legal  validity ;  as,  the  acknow- 
ledyment  of  adeedbeforeaproper  officer. 

ACLIDE,  n.  [Lat.]  A  missive  weapon 
used  by  the  Roman  soldiery  ;  a  sharp 
javelin,  with  a  thong  fixe.d  to  it,  for 
drawing  it  back,  when  thrown. 

A€'ME,  n.  (ac'my).  [Gr.  .xpt.1  The 
top  or  highest  point.  It  is  used  to  de- 
note the  maturity  or  perfection  of  an 
animal.  Among  physicians,  the  crisis 
of  a  disease,  or  its  utmost  violence.  Old 
medical  writers  divided  the  progress  of 
a  disease  into  four  periods;  the  arche, 
or  beginning ;  the  anabasis,  or  increase ; 
the  acme,  or  utmost  violence ;  and  vhe 
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ACQUAINTANCE 
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paracme,  or  decline.     In  rhet.,  the  ex- 
treme height  or  farthest  point  of  pathos, 
or  sentiment  to  which  the  mind  is  judi-  i 
cioasly  conducted  by  a  series  of  impres-  | 
sions  gradually  rising  iu  intensity.  But 
acme  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  le- 
gitimate English  word. 

AC'NE.n.fac'ny).  [Gr.]  A  small  hard 
pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face. 

ACNES'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  «  priv.  and  ».«»,  | 
to   rub  or  gnaw.]     That  part  of  the  I 
spine    in    quadrupeds    which   extends 
from  the   metaphrenon,   between  the 
shoulder  blades,  to  the  loins ;  which  the 
animal  cannot  reach  to  scratch. 

AC'O,  n.  A  Mediterranean  fish,  called 
also  Sarachus. 

AC'OLIN,  n.  A  bird  of  the  partridge 
kind  in  Cuba.  Its  breast  and  belly  are 
white ;  its  back  and  tail  of  a  dusky  yel- 
low brown. 

A€O'LOGT,  or  AKO'LOGY,  n.  [««« 
a  remedy,  and  *«>•«  a  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  remedies  or  of  the  materia 
niedica. 

ACOL'OTHIST, )    n.     [Gr.  ««.x»»i».] 

AC'OLYTE,  {  In  the  ancient 
Churdh,  one  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  lighted  the  lamps,  prepared 
the  elements  of  the  sacraments,  at- 
tended the  bishops,  &c.  An  officer  of 
the  like  character  is  still  employed  in 
the  Romish  Church. 

AC'ONITE,  n.  [L.  aconitum ;  Gr. 
•»»jm>.]  The  plant  wolfsbane  is  the 
Aconitum  Napellus  of  naturalists,  a 
species  belonging  to  a  genus  of  poison- 
ous plants  called  Aconitum. 

ACON'TIAS,  n.  [Gr. ««..«« :  .«««», 
a  dart,  from  xr.u,.~]  1.  A  species  of  ser- 
pent, called  dart-snake,  or  jaculum, 
from  its  manner  of  darting  on  its  prey. 
This  serpent  is  about  three  feet  in 
length;  of  a  light  gray  colour,  with 
black  spots  resembling  eyes ;  the  belly 
perfectly  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  isles;  is  the 
swiftest  of  its  kind,  and  coils  itself 
up  on  a  tree,  from  which  it  darts  upon 
its  prey. — 2.  A  comet  or  meteor  re- 
sembling the  serpent. 

ACOP,f  ado.  [a  and  cope.]  At  the  top. 

A'CORN,  n.  [Sax.  cecem,  from  &COT  ac, 
oak,  and  corn,  a  grain.]  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  oak ;  an  oval  nut  which  grows  in 
a  rough  permanent  cup.  In  bygone 
times,  acorns  were  used  as  human  food, 
and  are  still  eaten  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  in  scarce  years. 

The  first  settlers  of  Boston  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  feeding  ou  clams,  mus- 
cles, ground  nuts,  and  acomt.  B.  Trumbull. 

2.  In  mar.  Ian.,  a  small  ornamental 
piece  of  wood,  of  a  conical  shape,  fixed 
on  the  point  of  the  spindle  above  the 
vane,  on  the  mast  head,  to  keep  the 
vane  from  being  blown  off.— 3.  In  not. 
hist.,  the  Lepas,  a  genus  of  shells  of 
several  species  found  on  the  British 
coast.  The  shell  is  multivalvular,  un- 
equal, and  fixed  by  a  stem;  the  valves 
are  parallel  and  perpendicular,  but 
they  do  not  open,  so  that  the  animal 
performs  its  functions  by  an  aperture  on 
the  top.  These  shells  are  always  fixed 
to  some  solid  body. 
A'CORNED,  a.  Fur- 
nished or  loaded  with 
acorns. 

Acorned'm  her.,  signi- 
fies an  oak  tree  with 
acorns  upon  it,  repre- 
sented ou  a  coat  of 
arms. 
AC'ORUS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  .».{«.]  1. 


Sweet  flag,  or  sweet  rush.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Aroideae,  and  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  fresh-water 
marshes  of  many  parts  of  England. — 
2.  In  not.  /<iVr,bliif  coral,  which  grows 
in  the  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bot- 
tom, in  some  parts  of  the  African  seas. 
It  is  brought  from  the  Cainarones  and 
Benin. — y.  In  med.,  this  mime  is  some- 
times given  to  the  great  galaugal. 

ACOTYLE'DON,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
xmirjim,  from  *«!»/>;,  a  hollow.]  A 
plant  without  a  cotyledon.  In  hot., 
applied  to  a  plant  whose  seed  is  not 
furnished  with  cotyledons,  or  seed 
lobes.  In  the  natural  system  of  Jus- 
sieu,  the  acotyledons  form  a  class  which 
corresponds  with  the  Cryptogamia  of 
Linnajus.  [See  COTYLEDON.] 

ACOTYLE'DONOUS,  a.  Having  no 
seed  lobes. 

ACOUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «*.WT««»(!  from 
a*™*,  to  hear.]  Pertaining  to  the  ears, 
to  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  to  the  doc- 
trine of  sounds. 

Acoustic  duct  in  mint.,  the  meatns  audi- 
torius,  or  external  passage  of  the  ear. 
Acoustic  vessels,  in  ancient  theatres, 
were  brazen  tubes  or  vessels,  shaped 
like  a  bell,  used  to  propel  the  voice  ol 
the  actors,  so  as  to  render  them  audi- 
ble to  a  great  distance ;  in  some  theatreir 
at  the  distance  of  400  feet. 
Acoustic  instrument,  or  auricular  tube, 
called,  in  popular  language,  a  speaking 
trumpet. 

Acoustics,  or  Acousmatics,  was  a  name 
given  to  such  of  the  disciples  of  Py- 
thagoras as  had  not  completed  their 
five  years  probation. 

ACOUS'TICS,  n.  The  science  of  sounds, 
teaching  their  cause,  nature,  and  phe- 
nomena. The  manner  in  which  sound 
is  produced,  its  transmission  through 
air  and  other  media,  sometimes  called 
diacoustics;  the  doctrine  of  reflected 
sound,  or  echoes,  sometimes  called 
catacoustics;  the  properties  and  effects 
of  different  sounds,  the  organ  of  sound 
and  the  means  of  assisting  it,  are  all 
treated  of  under  Acoustics. — 2.  In  med., 
this  term  is  sometimes  used  for  re- 
medies for  deafness,  or  imperfect  hear- 
ing. 

ACQUAINT,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr.  accointer,to 
make  known,  whence  accointance,  ac- 
quaintance. Qu.  Per.  kunda,  know- 
ing, intelligent ;  Ger.  hiiHili:  knowledge; 
Jin  iu  I.  known,  public ;  D.  hand  or  hunde, 
knowledge;  Sw.  hand,  known;  Dan. 
Mender,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted 
with.  These  words  seem  to  have  for 
their  primitive  root  the  Goth,  and  Sax. 
him ni i n,  to  know,  the  root  of  cunning ; 
Eng.  can  and  hen;  which  see.]  1.  To 
make  known;  to  make  fully  or  in- 
timately known;  to  make  familiar. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;   Isa.  liii. 

2.  To  inform;  to  communicate  notice 
to ;  as,  a  friend  in  the  country  acquaints 
me  with  his  success.  Of  before  the 
object, — as,  to  acquaint  a  man  of  thia 
design,— has  been  used,  but  is  obsolete 
or  improper. — 3.  To  acquaint  one's  self, 
is  to  gain  an  intimate  or  particular 
knowledge  of. 

Acquaint  now  thytelf  with  him  and  be  at 
peace ;  Job  xxii. 

ACQUAINTANCE,  n.  Familiar  know- 
ledge; a  state  of  being  acquainted,  or 
of  having  intimate  or  more  than  slight 
or  superficial  knowledge;  as,  I  hnow 
the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with 
him.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  more 
slight  knowledge. — 2.  A  person  or  per- 
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sons  well  known;  usually  persons  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  and  con- 
verse with;  sometimes,  persons  more 
slightly  known. 

Lover  and  friend  hast  thou  put  far  frmp 
me,  and  my  acquaintance  into  dftrkooi  \  P=>. 
Ixxxviii. 

My  acquaintance  are  estranged  from  me; 
Job  xix. 

Acquaintances,  in  the  plural,  is  used,  as 
applied  to  individual  persons  ki  own  ; 
but  more  generally  acquaintance  is  usi  d 
for  one  or  more. 
Acquaintant,  in  like  sense  is  not  used. 

ACQUAINT' ANCESHIP,  n.  State  of 
being  acquainted. 

ACQUAINTED, pp.  Known;  familiarly 
known;  informed;  having  personal 
knowledge. 

ACQUAINTING,  ppr.  Making  known 
to ;  giving  notice,  or  information  to. 

ACQUEST',  ?i.  [L.  acquisitus,  acquiro.] 
1.  Acquisition;  the  thing  gained. — 2. 
Conquest;  a  place  acquired  by  force. 
— 3.  Acquest  or  Acquits,  in  law,  denotes 
goods  not  descended  by  inheritance, 
but  acquired  by  purchase  or  donation. 

ACQUIESCE,  ».  i.  (acqniess'.)  [L.  ac- 
quiesco,  of  ad  and  quiesco,  to  be  quiet ; 
quies,  rest;  Fr.  acquiescer.~\  1.  To  rest 
satisfied,  or  apparently  satisfied,  or  to 
rest  without  opposition  and  discontent ; 
usually  implying  previous  opposition, 
uneasiness,  or  dislike,  but  ultimate 
compliance,  or  submission;  as,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence.— 2.  To  assent  to,  upon  convic- 
tion ;  as,  to  acquiesce  in  an  opinion ; 
that  is,  to  rest  satisfied  of  its  correct- 
ness, or  propriety. 

Acquiesced  in,  in  a  passive  sense,  com- 
plied with  ;  submitted  to,  without  op- 
position; as,  a  measure  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in. 

ACQUIES'CENCE,  n.  A  quiet  assent ; 
a  silent  submission,  or  submission  with 
apparent  consent ;  distinguished  from 
avowed  consent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  from  opposition  or  open 
discontent;  as,  an  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  a  court,  or  in  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence. 

ACQUIES'CENT,  a.  Resting  satisfied; 
easy;  submitting;  disposed  to  submit. 

A€QUlES'CING,;>pr.  Quietly  submit- 
ting ;  resting  content. 

ACQtllRABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ac- 
quired. 

ACQUIRABIL'ITY,  n.  State  of  being 
acquirable. 

ACQUIRE,  r.  t.  [L.  acquire,  ad  and 
qutero,  to  seek,  that  is,  to  follow,  to 
press,  to  urge;  acquiro  signifies  to 
pursue  to  the  end  or  object ;  Fr.  ac- 
querir;  Heb.  -pn  heher ;  to  seek,  to 
make  toward,  to  follow.  The  L.  quce- 
sivi,  unless  contracted,  is  probably  from 
a  different  root.  To  gain, by  any  means, 
something  which  is  in  a  degree  perma- 
nent, or  which  becomes  vested  or  inher- 
ent in  the  possessor;  as,  to  acquire  a 
title,  estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  do- 
minion, &c.  Plants  acquire  a  green 
colour  from  the  solar  rays.  A  mere 
temporary  possession  is  not  expressed 
by  acquire,  but  by  gain,  obtain,  pro- 
cure; as,  to  nhttiin  [not  acquire]  a 
book  on  loan. 

Descent  ie  the  title  whereby  a  man,  on 

the  death  of  his  ancestor,  acquire!  hia  estate 

by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

Elackttone. 

ACQUIRED,  pp.  Gained,  obtained,  or 
received  from  art,  labour,  or  other 
means,  in  distinction  from  those  things 
which  are  bestowed  by  nature.  Thus 
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we  say, abilities, natural  and  acquired. 
It  implies  title,  or  some  permanence  of 
possession. 

ACQUIREMENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquir- 
ing, or  that  which  is  acquired ;  attain- 
ment. It  is  used  in  opposition  to  na- 
tural gifts;  as,  eloquence,  and  skill  in 
music  and  painting,  are  acquirements ; 
genius,  the  gift  of  nature.  It  denotes 
especially  personal  attainments  in  op- 
position to  material  or  external  things 
gained,  which  are  more  usually  called 
acquisitions;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed. 

ACQUIRER,  n.  A  person  who  acquires. 

ACQUIRING,  ppr.  Gaining  by  labour 
or  other  means,  something  that  has  a 
degree  of  permanence  in  the  possessor. 

ACQUIR'ING,  n.  Acquirement. 

A€QUI'RY,+  n.  Acquirement. 

A€'QUISITE,t  a.  (t  as  z.)  Gained. 

ACQUISITION,  ii.  [L.  acquisitio,(rom 
acquisitus,  acqutesivi,  which  are  given 
as  the  part,  and  pret.  of  acquire;  but 
qucesivi  is  probably  from  a  different 
root;  W. ceisiaw;]  1.  The  act  of  acquir- 
ing ;  as,  a  man  takes  pleasure  in  the 
acquisition  of  property,  as  well  as  in 
the  possession. — 2.  The  thing  acquired, 
or  gained ;  as,  learning  is  an  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  used  for  intellectual  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  for  external  things, 
property  or  dominion ;  and,  in  a  good 
sense,  denoting  something  estimable. 

ACQUISITIVE,  a.  That  is  acquired ; 
acquired;  [but  improper.] 

ACQUISITIVELY,  adv.  Noting  ac- 
quirement, with  to  or  for  following. 

ACQUISITIVENESS,  n.  Among  phre- 
nologists, one  of  the  propensities  of  the 
mind.  Its  organ  is  situated  before  se- 
cretiveness,  and  below  ideality,  at  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 
Its  function  is  to  produce  the  desire  to 
acquire,  and  possess  in  general,  and  it 
takes  its  direction  from  the  other  fa- 
culties, which  may  lead  it  to  desire  the 
possession  of  pictures,  antique  coins, 
minerals,  &c.,  as  well  as  money.  When 
the  energy  of  this  feeling  is  predomi- 
nant, it  leads  to  avarice,  covetousness ; 
— dishonesty  and  theft  are  its  abuses. 

ACQU1ST.+  n.  See  ACQUEST. 

ACQUIT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  acquitler;  Vf.gadu, 
gadaw:  L.  cedo.]  To  set  free;  to  release 
or  discharge  from  an  obligation,  accu- 
sation, guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or 
whatever  lies  upon  a  person  asa  charge 
or  duty ;  as,  the  jury  acquitted  the  pris- 
oner ;  we  acquit  a  man  of  evil  inten- 
tions. It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 
object ;  to  acquit  from  is  obsolete.  In 
a  reciprocal  sense,  as,  the  soldier  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  battle ;  the  word 
has  a  like  sense,  implying  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  or  obligation.  Hence  its 
use  in  expressing  excellence  in  perform- 
ance; as,  the  orator  acquitted  himself 
well,  that  is,  in  a  manner  that  his  situ- 
ation and  public  expectation  demand- 
ed. 

ACQUITMENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquit- 
ting, or  state  of  being  acquitted. 
[  This  word  is  superseded  by  Acquittal.] 

ACQUITTAL,  n.  A  judicial  setting 
free,  or  deliverance  from  the  charge  of 
an  offence.  It  is  used  when  a  person 
is  found  not  guilty,  by  a  jury  or  ver- 
dict, of  the  offence  wherewith  he  is 
charged. 

ACQUITTANCE,  n.  A  discharge  or 
release  from  a  debt. — 2.  The  writing, 
which  is  evidence  of  a  discharge ;  a  re- 
ceipt in  full,  which  bars  a  further  de- 
mand. 
ACQUITTED,  pp.  Set  free,  or  judi- 


cially discharged  from  an  accusation; 
released  from  a  debt,  duty,  obligation, 
charge,  or  suspicion  of  guilt. 

ACQUITTING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from 
accusation;  releasing  from  a  charge, 
obligation,  or  suspicion  of  guilt. 

ACRASE,  )  v.  t.  To  make  crazy ;  to  in- 

ACRAZE, I  fatuate.  [See  CBAZY.]— 2.f 
To  impair;  to  destroy. 

AC'UASY,  n.  [Gr.  «*;«*i«,  from  «priv. 
and  xfaifi',  constitution  or  tempera- 
ment.] In  medical  authors,  an  excess 
or  predominancy  of  one  quality  above 
another,  in  mixture,  or  in  the  human 
constitution. 

ACRE,  n.  (a'ker.)  [Sax.  acer,  acera,  or 
(ecer;  Ger.  acker;  Vf.eg;  Ir.acra;  Gr. 
«x<os  ;  Lat.  ayer.  In  these  languages, 
the  word  retains  its  primitive  sense,  an 
open,  ploughed,  or  sowed  field.  In  En- 
glish it  retained  its  original  significa- 
tion, that  of  any  open  field,  until  it 
was  limited  to  a  definite  quantity  by 
statutes  31  Ed.  III.;  5  Ed.I.;  24  H.  VIII.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  land,  containing  160 
square  rods  or  perches,  or  4840  square 
yards.      This   is  the   English   statute 
acre;  but  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  the 
acre  is  of  different  value.     The  Scotch 
acre  is  larger  than  the  English,  as  it 
contains  6150.40  square  yards, 48  Scotch 
acres  being  equal  to  61  English  acres. 
The  Irish  acre  is  also  larger  than  the 
English,  inasmuch  as  100  Irish  acres 
are   nearly  equivalent  to  162  English 
acres.     The  English   statute   acre    is 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Arpent  or  French  acre  is  equal  to 
one  and  a  quarter  of  the  English  acre. 
That  of  Strasburg,  is  only  about  one 
half  of  the  English  acre. 

Acre  fight,  a  sort  of  duel  in  the  open 

field,  formerly  fought  by  English  and 

Scotch  combatants  on  the  frontiers  of 

their  kingdoms. 

Acre-tax,  a  tax  on  land  in  England,  at 

a  certain  sum  for  each  acre,  called  also 

Acre-shot. 

A'CRED,  a.  Possessing  acres  or  landed 
property. 

AC'RID,  a.  [Fr.  acre;  L.  acer.]  Sharp ; 
pungent;  bitter  ;  sharp  or  biting  to  the 
taste ;  acrimonious  ;  as  acrid  salts. 
Acrid  substances  are  those  which  ex- 
cite in  the  organs  of  taste  a  sensation 
of  pungency  and  heat,  and,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  irritate  and  inflame  it. 

AC'KIDNESS,  n.  \  sharp,  bitter,  pun- 
gent quality. 

ACKIFOL'IUJI,  n.  [L.  acer,  and  folium 
a  leaf.]  Any  prickly-leaved  plant. 

ACRIMO'NIOUS,  a.  Sharp;  bitter; 
corrosive;  abounding  with  acrimony. — 

2.  Figuratively,  severe ;  sarcastic  ;  ap- 
plied to  language  or  temper. 

ACRIMO'NIOUSLY,  adv.  With  sharp- 
ness or  bitterness. 

ACRIMO'NIOUSNESS,  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  acrimonious. 

AC'RIMONY,  n.  [L.  acrimonia,  from 
acer,  sharp.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  seems  to  denote  likeness,  state, 
condition,  like  head,  hood,  in  knight- 
hood; in  which  case  it  may  be  from  the 
same  root  as  maneo,  Gr.  f±nc*.]  1.  Sharp- 
ness; a  quality  of  bodies,  which  cor- 
rodes, dissolves,  or  destroys  others,  as, 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.— 2.  Figu- 
ratively, sharpness  or  severity  of  tem- 
per; bitterness  of  expression  proceed- 
ing from  anger,  ill-nature,  or  petu- 
lance. 

AC'RISY,  n.     [Gr.  «  priv.  and  xfint, 

judgment.]   A   state   or   condition    of 

which  no  right  judgment  can  be  form- 
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ed;  that  uf  which  no  choice  is  made; 
matter  in  dispute;  injudiciousness. 
[Lit.  us.] — 2.  Among  physicians  a  state 
of  disease  in  which  no  judgment  can 
be  formed;  or  one  in  which  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavourable. 

ACRI'TA,  n.  plu.  [Gr.  ««;/-•>.-,  indis- 
cernible.] 1.  A  name  given  to  certain 
species  of  animals,  in  which  a  nervous 
system  has  not  been  discovered. — 2 
In  med.,  defect  of  crisis,  or  of  a  sepa- 
ration and  expulsion  of  morbific  mat- 
ter in  the  human  body. 

AC'RITUDE,  n.  [See  ACHID.]  An  acrid 
quality ;  bitterness  to  the  taste ;  biting 

ACHOAMATIC,  a.  [Gr.  «*{..^«r^«, 
from  ecxecaefActt,  to  hear.]  Abstruse ; 
pertaining  to  deep  learning ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  secret  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, which  were  also  called  esoterical. 

ACROAMAT'ICS,  n.  Aristotle's  lec- 
tures on  the  more  subtle  parts  of  phil- 
osophy, otherwise  called  esoterical,  to 
which  none  but  intimate  disciples  were 
admitted;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
exoteric  parts  of  philosophy,  or  such  as 
he  taught  openly. 

ACKOATIC,  a.  [Gr.  «.«.„»«.] 
Abstruse ;  pertaining  to  deep  learning, 
and  opposed  to  exoteric.  Aristotle's 
lectures  were  of  two  kinds,  acroatic, 
acroamatic,  or  esoteric,  which  were  de- 
livered to  a  class  of  select  disciples, 
who  had  been  previously  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  learning  ;  and  exoteric, 
which  were  delivered  in  pubUc.  The 
former  respected  being,  God,  and  na- 
ture ;  the  principal  subjects  of  the  lat- 
ter were  logic,  rhetoric,  and  policy. 
The  abstruse  lectures  were  called  oc- 
roatics. 

ACROCERAU'NIAN,  a.  [Gr.  «*?«,  a 
summit,  and  «s«i/>«,  thunder.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  certain  mountains, 
between  Epirus  and  Illyricum,  in  the 
41st  degree  of  latitude.  They  project 
into  the  Adriatic,  and  are  so  termed 
from  being  often  struck  with  lightning 

ACRODAC'TYLUM,  n.  [«*?«,  highest 
or  extreme,  and  S«*TvA»t,  a  digit.]  In 
Zool.,  the  upper  surface  of  each  digit. 

A€'RO6ENS,  H.  [«*;„,  and  »».««.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  arborescent  or  tree 
ferns,  which  are  very  lofty,  and  grow 
at  the  top  only,  never  augmenting  in 
thickness,  after  they  are  once  formed. 

ACROLITH,  n.  [Gr.  «*(«  and  *,»«.] 
In  arch.,  and  sculp.,  a  statue,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  stone.  i 

ACRO'MION,  n.  [Gr.  «*{.,-,  highest, 
and  *u.ix,  shoulder.]  In  anat.,  that  part 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  which  re- 
ceives the  extreme  part  of  the  clavicle. 

ACRON'IC,        1  a.  [Gr.  «*s»,-, extreme, 

ACRON'ICAL,  (  and  .„{,  night.]  In 
astr.,  a  term  applied  to  the  rising  of  a 
star  at  suu-set,  or  its  setting  at  sun- 
rise. This  rising  or  setting  is  called 
acronical.  The  word  is  opposed  to 
cosmical. 

ACRON'ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  acroni- 
cal manner ;  at  the  rising  or  setting  of 
the  sun. 

ACROPO'DIUM,  n.  [a«e«  and  ».« 
foot.]  In  Zool.,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  whole  foot. 

ACROP'OLIS,  n.  [Gr.  «*{«,  and  ™x,.-.] 
The  highest  part  or  citadel  of  a  city, 
particularly  that  of  Athens,  where  the 
treasury  and  public  records  were  kept. 

AC'ROSPIRE,  n.  [Gr.  «*;„(,  highest, 
and  ffiifa,  a  spire,  or  spiral  line.]  A 
shoot,  or  sprout  of  a  seed.  The  plu- 
mula  of  barley  developed  by  germi- 
nation. The  plumula  is  that  part  des- 
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tined  to  become  the  stem,  or  from 
which  the  blade  springs. 

AC'ROSPIRED,  a.  Having  a  sprout,  or 
having  sprouted,  at  both  ends.  In 
malt  making,  a  term  used  for  such 
grains  of  barley  as  sprout  at  the  blade 
end,  as  well  as  at  the  root  end. 

ACROSS',  prep.  (akraus'.)[aand  cross. 
See  CROSS.]  1.  From  side  to  side,  op- 
posed to  along,  which  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length ;  athwart ;  quite  over ; 
as,  a  bridge  is  laid  across  a  river. — 2, 
Intersecting ;  passing  over  at  any  angle; 
as  a  line  passing  across  another. 

ACROS'TIC,  K.  [Gr.  ***«,  extremity  or 
beginning,  and  <wx.of,  order  or  verse.] 
A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  the 
first  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  in  order, 
form  the  name  of  a  person,  kingdom, 
city,  &c.,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
composition,  or  some  title  or  motto. 

ACROS'TIC,  a.  That  relates  to,  or 
contains  an  acrostic. 

ACROS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  acrostic. 

ACROTAR'SIUM,  n.  [**?.f  and  «*™, 
tarsus.]  In  Zool.,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tarsus. 

A€ROTELEU'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  «*c«,  ex- 
treme, and  TiAiuT»j,  end.]  Among  eccle- 
siastical writers,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a 
psalm,  or  hymn ;  as  a  doxology. 

ACRO'TERAL.    See  ACROTERIUM. 

A€RO'TER,          \n.  [Gr.    Ax^r*^*.] 

ACROTE'RIUM,  f  In  arch.,  an  orna- 
ment, the  apex  or  angles  of  a  pedi- 
ment. The  term  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  small  pedestal  which  is  placed 
on  the  apex  or  angles  of  a  pediment 
for  the  support  of  a  statue  or  other 
ornament.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  pinnacles  or  other  ornaments  on  the 
horizontal  copings  or  parapets  of  build- 
ings, and  which  are  sometimes  called 
Acroteral  ornaments.  Anciently  the 
word  signified  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

ACROTHYM'ION,  n.  [Gr.  «*<«,  ex- 
treme, and  &vp*tt  thyme.]  Among  phy- 
sicians, a  species  of  wart,  with  a  nar- 
row basis  and  broad  top,  having  the 
colour  of  thyme.  It  is  called  Thymus. 

ACT,  v.  i.  [Gr.  «>«,  Lat.  ago,  to  urge, 
drive,  lead,  bring,  do,  perform ;  or  in 
general,  to  move ;  to  exert  force ;  "W. 
egni;  Ir.  aige,  to  act  or  carry  on;  F. 
agir;  It.  agire,  to  do  or  act.]  1.  To 
exert  power;  as,  the  stomach  acts  upon 
food ;  the  will  acts  upon  the  body  in  pro- 
ducing motion. — 2.  To  be  in  action  or 
motion ;  to  move. 

He  hangs  between  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest. 
Pope. 

3.  To  behave,  demean,  or  conduct,  as  in 
morals,  private  duties,  or  public  offices; 
as,  we  know  not  why  a  minister  has 
acted  in  this  manner.  But  in  this  sense, 
it  is  most  frequent  in  popular  language ; 
as,  how  the  man  acts  or  has  acted. 
To  act  up  to,  is  to  equal  in  action ;  to 
fulfil,  or  perform  a  correspondent  ac- 
tion ;  as,  he  has  acted  up  to  his  engage- 
ment or  his  advantages. 

ACT,  v.  t.  To  perform ;  to  represent  a 
character  on  the  stage. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour 
lies.  Pope. 

2.  To  feign  or  counterfeit.     [Obs.  or 
improper.] 

With  u't'd  fear  the  villaiii  thus  pursued. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  actuate ;  to  re- 
gulate movements. 

Moat  peoole  in  the  world  are  acted  by  le- 
vity. Stittt/i.  l.ocke. 


[In  this  latter  sense  obsolete,  and  super- 
seded by  Actuate,  which  see.] 
ACT,  n.  The  exertion  of  power;  the 
effect  of  which  power  exerted  is  the 
cause;  as,  the  act  of  giving  or  receiv- 
ing. In  this  sense,  it  denotes  an  ope- 
ration of  the  mind.  Thus,  to  discern  is 
an  act  of  the  understanding;  to  judge 
is  an  act  of  the  will. — 2.  That  which  is 
done;  a  deed,  exploit,  or  achievement, 
whether  good  or  ill. 

And  his  miracles  and  his  acts  which  he  did 
in  the  midst  of  Egypt;  Deut.  \i- 

3.  Action  ;  performance ;  production  of 
effects ;  as,  an  act  of  charity.     But  this 
sense  is  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing. — 

4.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence, 
as  opposed  to  a  possibility. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  firat  in  act, 
but  in  possibility,  what  they  afterwards  grow 
to  be.  Hooker. 

5.  In  general,  act  denotes  action  com- 
pleted; but  preceded  by  in,  it  denotes 
incomplete  action. 

She  was  taken  in  the  very  act ;  John  viii. 
In  act  is  used  also  to  signify  incipient 
action,  or  a  state  of  preparation  to  exert 
power ;  as,  "  In  act  to  strike,"  a  poeti- 
cal use. — 0.  A  part  or  division  of  a  play 
to  be  performed  without  interruption  ; 
after  which  the  action  is  suspended  to 
give  respite  to  the  performers.  Acts 
are  divided  into  smaller  portions,  called 
scenes. — 7.  The  result  of  public  delibe- 
ration, or  the  decision  of  a  prince,  le- 
gislative body,  council,  court  of  justice, 
or  magistrate ;  a  decree,  edict,  law, 
judgment,  resolve,  award,  determina- 
tion ;  as,  an  act  of  parliament,  or  of  con- 
gress. The  term  is  also  transferred  to 
the  book,  record,  or  writing,  containing 
the  laws  and  determinations. 
Act  among  lawyers  is  an  instrument  or 
deed  in  writing,  serving  to  prove  the 
truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction. 
Act  and  commission.  In  Scottish  law,  the 
form  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  which  a  commis- 
sion is  given  by  the  court  to  a  person 
for  taking  proof  in  a  depending  action. 
In  the  sense  of  agency,  or  power  to  pro- 
duce effects,  as  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Johnson  from  Shakspeare,  the  use  is 
improper: 

To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allaymeiits  to  their  act. 
Act,  in  English  universities,  is  a  thesis 
maintained  in  public,  by  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  or  to  show  the  proficiency  of 
a  student.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when 
masters  and  doctors  complete  their 
degrees  is  also  called  the  act,  which  is 
held  with  great  solemnity.  At  Cam- 
bridge, as  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
called  commencement. 
Act  of  faith,  auto  da  ft,  in  Catholic 
countries,  is  a  solemn  day  held  by  the 
Inquisition,  for  the  punishment  of  here- 
tics, and  the  absolution  of  accused  per- 
sons found  innocent;  or  it  is  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Inquisition. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  title  of  a  book 
in  the  New  Testament,  containing  a 
history  of  the  transactions  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

Acta  Diurna,  among  the  Romans,  a  sort 
of  Gazette,  containing  an  authorized 
account  of  transactions  in  Rome,  near- 
ly similar  to  our  newspapers. 
Acta  Populi,  or  Acta  Publica,  the  Ro- 
man registers  of  assemblies,  trials,  exe- 
cutions, buildings,  births,   marriages, 
and  deaths  of  illustrious  persons,  &c. 
Acta  Senatus,  minutes  of  what  passed 
in  the  Roman  senate,  called  also  Com- 
mentarii,  commentaries. 
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ACT'ED,  pp.  Done;  performed;  repre- 
sented on  the  stage. 

AC'TIAN,  a.  Relating  to  Actium,  a 
town  and  promontory  of  Epirus,  as, 
Actian  games,  which  were  instituted  by 
Augustus,  to  celebrate  his  naval  victory 
over  Anthony,  near  that  town,  Sept.  L', 
B.  C.  31.  They  were  celebrated  every 
five  years.  Hence,  Actian  years,  reck- 
oned from  that  era. 

ACT'ING,  ppr.  Doing;  performing; 
behaving;  representing  the  character 
of  another. 

ACTING,  n.  Action;  act  of  performing 
a  part  of  a  play. 

ACTIN'EA,  n.  An  order  of  polypes. 

ACTIN'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  «*«.,  a  ray,  and 
Aj0»f,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  called  by 
Werner,  strahlstein,  ray-stone,  nearly 
allied  to  hornblend.  It  occurs  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  are  long  and  in- 
complete, and  sometimes  extremely  mi- 
nute and  even  fibrous.  Its  prevailing 
colour  is  green  of  different  shades,  or 
shaded  with  yellow  or  brown.  There 
are  several  varieties,  as  the  common, 
the  massive,  the  acicular,  the  glassy, 
and  the  fibrous. 

Actinolite-schist,  a  metamornhic  rock, 
consisting  principally  of  actinolite,  with 
an  admixture  of  mica,  quartz,  or  feld- 
spar ;  its  texture  is  slaty  and  foliated. 

ACTINOLIT'IC,  a.  Like  or  pertaining 
to  actinolite. 

ACTINO'METER,  n.  [***„,  a  ray,  and 
pvr$ev,  measure.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays. 
[See  PHOTOMETER.] 

AC'TION,  n.  [L.  actio.  See  ACT.]  1. 
Literally,  a  driving ;  hence,  the  state 
of  acting  or  moving ;  exertion  of  power 
or  force,  as  when  one  body  acts  on  ano- 
ther: or  action  is  the  effect  of  power 
exerted  on  one  body  by  another;  mo- 
tion produced.  Hence,  action  is  op- 
posed to  rest.  Action,  when  produced 
by  one  body  on  another,  is  mechanical; 
when  produced  by  the  will  of  a  living 
being,  spontaneous  or  voluntary.  [See 
Def.  3.1—2.  An  act  or  thing  done ;  a 
deed. 

The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by 
him  are  action*  weighed  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
3.  In  mcch., agency ;  operation;  driving 
impulse ;  effort  of  one  body  upon  ano- 
ther; as,  the  action  of  wind  upon  a 
ship's  sails;  also  the  effect  of  such  ac- 
tion. Action  and  reaction.  Mechanical 
action  is  exerted  either  by  percussion 
or  pressure,  and  in  either  case,  the  force 
exerted  by  the  acting  body  is  repelled 
or  resisted  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
body  on  which  it  acts.  This  repulsion 
or  resistance  is  termed  reaction ;  and 
that  "action  and  reaction  are  always 
equal  and  contrary,"  is  not  only  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  in  mechanics,  but  is 
understood  to  be  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture, obtaining  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  solar  system  with  the  utmost 
precision.-  4.  In  eth.,  the  external  signs 
or  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
moral  agent;  conduct;  behaviour;  de- 
meanour; that  is,  motion  or  movement, 
with  respect  to  a  rule  or  propriety. — 
.5.  In  poet.,  a  series  of  events,  called  also 
the  subject  or  fable:  this  is  of  two 
kinds;  the  principal  action,  which  is 
more  strictly  the  fable,  and  the  inci- 
dental action  or  episode. — 6-  In  orat., 
gesture  or  gesticulation ;  the  external 
deportment  of  the  speaker,  or  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  attitude,  voice,  ges- 
tures, and  countenance  to  the  subject, 
or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
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mind. — 7.  In  physio.,  the  motions  or 
functions  of  the  body,  vital,  animal,  and 
natural;  vital  and  involuntary,  aa  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  animal, 
as  muscular,  and  all  voluntary  motions ; 
natural,  as  manducation,  deglutition, 
and  digestion.— 8.  In  law,  literally,  an 
urging  for  right;  a  suit  or  process,  by 
which  a  demand  is  made  of  a  right ;  a 
claim  made  before  a  tribunal.  Actions 
are  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  real,  or 
feudal,  when  the  demandant  claims  a 
title  to  real  estate;  personal,  when  a 
man  demands  a  debt,  personal  duty,  or 
damages  in  lieu  of  it,  or  satisfaction  for 
an  injury  to  person  or  property  ;  and 
mixed,  when  real  estate  is  demanded, 
with  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained. 
Actions  are  also  civil  or  penal ;  civil, 
when  instituted  solely  in  behalf  of  pri- 
vate persons,  to  recover  debts  or  da- 
mages ;  penal,  when  instituted  to  reco- 
ver a  penalty,  imposed  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. The  word  is  also  used  for  a 
ritjht  of  action  ;  as,  the  law  gives  an  ac- 
tion for  every  claim. 
A  chose  in  action,  is  a  right  to  a  thing, 
in  opposition  to  the  possession.  Abend 
or  note  is  a  chose  in  action,  [Fr.  chose, 
a  thing,]  and  gives  the  owner  a  right 
to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  money,  as 
he  has  an  absolute  property  in  a  right, 
as  well  as  in  a  thing,  in  possession. 
!).  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  action 
is  a  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  com- 
pany, or  in  the  public  funds,  equivalent 
to  our  term  'share;  and  consequently, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  to  stocks.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  movable  effects. 
— 10.  In  paint.,  and  sculpt.,  the  attitude 
or  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  by  which  they  seem  to  be  actuat- 
ed by  passions ;  as,  the  arm  extended, 
to  represent  the  act  of  giving  or  re- 
ceiving.—11.  Battle;  fight;  engagement 
between  troops  in  war,  whether  on 
land  or  water,  or  by  a  greater  or  smal- 
ler number  of  combatants.  This  and 
the  8th  definition  exhibit  the  literal 
meaning  of  action— a  driving  or  urging. 
Quantity  of  action,  in  physics,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the  space 
it  runs  through  and  its  velocity. 
In  many  cases  action  and  act  are  syno- 
nymous; but  some  distinction  between 
them  is  observable.  Action  seems  to 
have  more  relation  to  the  power  that 
acts,  and  its  operation  and  process  of 
acting;  and  act,  more  relation  to  the 
effect  or  operation  complete.  Action  is 
also  more  generally  used  for  ordinary 
transactions;  and  act,  for  such  as  are 
remarkable  or  dignified ;  as,  all  our  ac- 
tions should  be  regulated  by  prudence ; 
a  prince  is  distinguished  by  acts  of 
heroism  or  humanity. 
Action  taking,  in  Shakspeare,  is  used 
for  litigious. 

AC'TIONABLE,  a.  That  will  bear  a 
suit,  or  for  which  an  action  at  law  may 
be  sustained;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief 
is  actionahle. 

AC'TIONABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that 
subjects  to  legal  process. 

A€'TIONAKY  or  ACTIONIST,  n.  In 
Europe,  a  proprietor  of  stock  in  a  trad- 
ing company ;  one  who  owns  actions 
or  shares  of  stock. 

ACTIVATE,  v.  t.  To  make  active. 

A€T'IVE,  a.  [L.  activus ;  Fr.  acrif.] 
That  has  the  power  or  quality  of  act- 
ing; that  contains  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion, independent  of  any  visible  exter- 
nal force;  as,  attraction  is  an  active 
power ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  that  com- 
lunnicates  action  or  motion,  opposed  to 


passive,  that  receives  action;  as,  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind. — 2.  Having 
the  power  of  quick  motion,  or  disposi- 
tion to  move  with  speed;  nimble;  live- 
ly; brisk;  agile;  as,  an  active  animal. 
Hence, — 3.  Busy;  constantly  engaged 
in  action;  pursuing  business  with  vi- 
gour and  assiduity;  opposed  to  dull, 
slow,  or  indolent;  as,  an  active  officer. 
It  is  also  opposed  to  sedentary;  as,  an 
active  life.— 4.  Requiring  action  or  ex- 
ertion; practical;  operative;  produc- 
ing real  effects;  opposed  to  speculative; 
as,  the  active  duties  of  life. — 5.  In  gram., 
active  verbs  are  those  which  not  only 
signify  action,  but  have  a  noun  or  name 
following  them,  denoting  the  object  of 
the  action  or  impression ;  called  also 
transitive,  as  they  imply  the  passing  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  to  the 
object ;  as,  a  professor  instructs  his  pu- 
pils.— 6.  Active  capital,  or  wealth,  is 
money,  or  property  that  may  readily 
be  converted  into  money,  and  used  in 
commerce  or  other  employment  for  pro- 
fit.— 7.  Active  commerce,  the  commerce 
in  which  a  nation  carries  its  own  pro- 
ductions and  foreign  commodities  in  its 
own  ships,  or  which  is  prosecuted  by 
its  own  citizens;  as  contradistinguished 
from  passive  commerce,  in  which  the 
productions  of  one  country  are  trans- 
ported by  the  people  of  another  coun- 
try. The  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  United  States  is  active;  that 
of  China  is  passive. 

Active  molecules  in  plants  are  extreme- 
ly minute,  apparently  spherical  moving 
particles,  found  in  all  vegetable  matter, 
when  rubbed  in  pieces  and  examined 
under  very  powerful  microscopes. 

ACTIVELY,  adv.  In  an  active  manner; 
by  action ;  nimbly ;  briskly ;  also  in  an 
active  signification;  as,  a  word  is  used 
actively. 

ACTIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
active;  the  faculty  of  acting;  nimble- 
ness  ;  quickness  of  motion.  Less  used 
than  Activity. 

ACTIVITY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
active;  the  active  faculty ;  nimbleness; 
agility ;  also  the  habit  of  diligent  and 
vigorous  pursuit  of  business ;  as,  a  man 
of  activity.  It  is  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Sphere  of  activity,  is  the  whole  space  in 
which  the  virtue,  power,  or  influence 
of  any  object  is  exerted. 
To  put  in  activity,  a  French  phrase,  for 
putting  in  action  or  employment. 

ACTLESS,  a.  Without  action  or  spirit. 

ACTOR,  n.  He  that  acts  or  performs; 
an  active  agent. — 2.  He  that  represents 
a  character  or  acts  a  part  in  a  play ;  a 
stage  player.— 3.  Among  civilians,  an 
advocate  or  proctor  in  civil  courts  or 
causes. 

ACTRESS,  n.  A  female  who  acts  or 
performs,  and  especially,  on  the  stage, 
or  in  a  play. 

ACTUAL,  a.  [Fr.  actuel.  See  ACT.] 
1.  Real  or  effectual,  or  that  exists  truly 
and  absolutely ;  as,  actual  heat,  opposed 
to  that  which  is  virtual  or  potential ; 
actual  cautery,  or  the  burning  by  a  red- 
hot  iron,  opposed  to  a  cautery  or  caustic 
application,  that  may  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  body  by  a  different  pro- 
cess.— 2.  Existing  in  act ;  real ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  speculative,  or  existing  in  the- 
ory only;  as  an  actual  crime.— 3.  In 
theol.,  actual  sin  is  that  which  is  «om- 
mitted  by  a  person  himself,  opposed  to 
original  sin,  or  the  corruption  of  nature 
supposed  to  be  communicated  from 
Adam. — 4.  That  includes  action. 
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Besides  her  walking  and  other  actual 
performances.  [Hardly  legitimate.]  Sltuk. 

A€TUAL'ITY,  n.  Reality. 

A€T'UALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  actual. 

ACTUALIZING,  ppr.  Making  actual. 

ACTUALLY,  adv.  In  fact;  really;  in 
truth. 

ACT'UALNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing actual. 

ACTUARY,  n.  [L.  actuarius.]  A  re- 
gistrar or  clerk ;  a  term  of  the  oivil 
law,  and  used  originally  in  courts  of 
civil  law  jurisdiction ;  but  in  Europe 
used  for  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 

ACTUATE,  a.  Put  in  action.  [Lit.  us  \ 

ACTUATE,  r.  t.  [From  act.]  To  put 
into  action;  to  move  or  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  as,  men  are  actuated  by  motives 
or  passions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  formerly  in  the  sense  of  invigorate, 
noting  increase  of  action ;  but  the  use 
is  not  legitimate. 

ACTUATED,  pp.  Put  in  action ;  in- 
cited to  a«tion. 

ACTUATING,  ppr.  Putting  in  action; 
inciting  to  action. 

ACTUA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
put  in  action ;  effectual  operation. 

ACTUS,  n.  Among  the  Romans,  a  mea- 
sure in  building  equal  to  120  Roman 
feet.  In  agri.,  the  length  of  one  furrow. 

AC'UATE,  t'.  t.  [L.  acuo,  to  sharpen. 
See  ACID.]  To  sharpen  ;  to  make  pun- 
gent, or  corrosive.  [Lit.  vs.] 

ACUBENE,  n.  A  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  in  the  southern  claw  of 
Cancer. 

ACUI"TION,  n.  [from  L.  acuo,to  sharp- 
en.] The  sharpening  of  medicines  to 
increase  their  effect. 

ACU'LEATE,  or  ACU'LEATED,  a. 
[L.  aculeus,  from  acus,  Gr.  a**i,  a  point, 
and  the  diminutive  ul.  See  ACID.]  In 
hot.,  having  prickles,  or  sharp  points ; 
pointed ;  used  chiefly  to  denote  prickles 
fixed  in  the  bark,  in  distinction  from 
thorns,  which  grow  from  the  wood. — 
2.  In  zool.,  having  a  sting. 

ACU'LEI,  n.  [L.]  In  hot.  and  zool, 
prickles. 

AC'ULON,  or  AC'ULOS,n.[Gr.  .*„*«, 
probably  from  ac,  an  oak.]  The  fruit 
or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or  scarlet  oak. 

ACU'MEN,  n.  [L.  acumen,  from  acus  or 
acuo.']  A  sharp  point ;  and  figurative- 
ly, quickness  of  perception,  the  faculty 
of  nice  discrimination. 

ACU'MINATE,  a.  [L.  acuminatus,  from 
acumen.]  Having  a  long  projecting  and 
highly  tapering  point,  as  a  leaf. 


ACU'MINATED,  a.  Sharpened  to  a 
point. 

ACUMINA'TION,  n.  A  sharpening; 
termination  in  a  sharp  point. 

ACUPUNCTURA'TION,  n.  Pricking 
with  a  needle. 

ACUPUNC'TURE,  n.  [L.  acus,  needle, 
and  punctura,  or  punctus,  a  pricking.] 
A  surgical  operation,  performed  by 
pricking  the  part  affected  with  a  needle, 
as  in  head-aches  and  lethargies.  It  is 
still  practised  in  modern  surgery,  but 
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confined  to  muscular,  tendinous,  and  ; 
aponeurotic  parts.  This  operation  has 
been  practised  by  the  Chinese,  Ja- 
panese, and  Indians  for  many  ages, 
and  is  still  in  high  repute  among 
them. 

AC'URU,  n.  The  name  in  India  of  a 
fragrant  aloe-wood. 

A'€US,  n.  [L.]  The  needle-fish,  or  gar- 
fish.— 2.  The  ammodyte  or  sand  eel. — 
3.  The  oblong  cimex. 
ACCTE,  a.  [L.  acutus,  sharp-pointed; 
Qu.  from  acuo,  acus,  or  from  the  Ori- 
ental Til,  had  or  chad,  sharp,  Heb.  Ch. 
Ar.]  1.  Sharp  at  the  end;  ending  in  a 
sharp  point;  opposed  to  blunt  or  obtuse. 
An  acute  angle,  in  geom.,  is  one  which 
is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  which  sub- 
tends less  than  ninety  degrees.  An 
acute  angled  triangle  is  one  whose  three 
angles  are  all  acute,  or  less  than  ninety 
degrees  each. — 2.  Figuratively,  applied 
to  mental  powers;  penetrating;  hav- 
ing  nice  discernment ;  perceiving  or 
using  minute  distinctions ;  opposed  to 
dull  or  stupid;  as,  an  acute  reasoner. — 
3.  Applied  to  the  senses;  having  nice  or 
quick  sensibility;  susceptible  of  slight 
impressions;  having  power  to  feel  or 
perceive  small  objects;  as,  a  man  of 
acute  eyesight,  hearing,  or  feeling. — 4. 
An  acute  disease  is  one  which  is  at- 
tended with  violent  -symptoms,  and 
comes  speedily  to  a  crisis,  as  a  pleurisy; 
opposed  to  chronic* 
—5.  Anacwte accent 
is  that  which  ele- 
vates or  sharpens 
the  voice.  —  6.  Ir 
music,  acute  is  ap- 
plied to  a  tone 
which  is  sharp  or 
high;  opposed  to 
grave. — 7.  In  bot., 
ending  in  an  acute 
angle,  as  a  leaf  or  *™te  lane* 
p  9rianth. 

A€f:TELY,  adv.  Sharply ;  keenly ;  with 
nice  discrimination. 

ACUTENESS,  n.  Sharpness;  but  sel- 
dom used  in  this  literal  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  material  things. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, the  faculty  of  nice  discernment 
or  perception ;  applied  to  the  senses,  or 
the  understanding.  By  an  acuteness  of 
feeling,  we  perceive  small  objects  or 
slight  impressions ;  by  an  acuteness  of 
intellect,  we  discern  nice  distinctions. 
— 3.  Sharpness,  or  elevation  of  sound, 
in  rhetoric  or  music. — 4.  Violence  of  a 
disease,  which  brings  it  speedily  to  a 
crisis. 

A€UTIA'TOR,  n.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
person  whose  office  was  to  sharpen  in- 
struments. Before  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  such  officers  attended  armies 
to  sharpen  their  instruments. 
AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  to. 
It  is  probably  from  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 
Eth.  r.rx,  athe,  Ar.  to  come  near,  to 
approach;  from  which  root  we  may 
also  deduce  at.  In  composition,  the  last 
letter  is  usually  changed  into  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed. Thus  for  adclamo,  the  Romans 
wrote  acclamo;  for  adgredior,  aggre- 
dior;  for  adfirmo,  affirmo;  for  adlego, 
allege;  for  adpono,  appono;  for  adri- 
put,  arripitt;  for  adscribo,  ascribo;  for 
tidtineo,  uttineo.  The  reason  of  this 
change  is  found  in  the  ease  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  agreeableness  of  the 
sounds. 

Ad  hominem,  to  the  man,  in  logic,  an 
argument  adapted  to  touch  the  preju- 
dices of  the  person  addressed. 


Ad  inquirendum,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
commanding  inquiry  to  be  made. 
Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 
Ad  valorem,  according  to  the  value,  in 
commerce  and  finance,  terms  used  to 
denote   duties   or   charges   laid  upon 
goods,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  upon 
their  value,  as  stated  in  their  invoices  ; 
in  opposition  to  a  specific  sum  upon  a 
given  quantity  or  number. 

ADA€T'ED,  pp.  Driven  by  force. 

ADACKTYLE,  n.  [«  priv.  and  8«*™».« 
a  digit.)  In  Zool.  a  locomotive  extre- 
mity without  digits. 

AD'AGE,  n.  [L.  adagium,  axiom;  It. 
adagio.}  A  proverb;  an  old  saying, 
which  has  obtained  credit  by  long  use ; 
a  wise  observation  handed  down  from 
antiquity. 

ADA'GIO,  n.  [It.  adagio,  a  compound 
of  ad  and  agio,  leisure;  L.  otium;  Eng. 
ease.}  In  mus.,  a  slow  movement.  As 
an  adverb,  slowly,  leisurely,  and  with 
grace.  When  repeated,  adagio,  adagio, 
it  directs  the  movement  to  be  very 

AD' AM,  n.  In  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar., 
Man;  primarily,  the  name  of  the  hu- 
man species,  mankind;  appropriately, 
the  first  Man,  the  progenitor  of  the 
human  race.  The  word  signifies  form, 
shape,  or  suitable  form ;  hence,  species. 
As  a  verb,  the  word  signifies,  in  Ethi- 
opic,  to  please  or  be  agreeable ;  in 
Arabic,  to  join,  unite,  or  be  accordant, 
to  agree.  It  is  evidently  connected 
with  na-i  damah,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  to  be 
like  or  equal,  to  form  an  image,  to  as- 
similate. Whence  the  sense  of  like- 
ness, image,  form,  shape;  Gr.  3i««,-,  a 
body,  like.  [See  MAN.] 
Adam's  apple,  a  species  of  citron,  [See 
CITRON;]  also  the  prominent  part  of 
the  throat,  so  called  from  an  idle  no- 
tion, that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
stuck  in  Adam's  throat,  and  occasioned 
this  tumour,  which  in  reality  is  only 
the  convex  part  of  the  first  cartilage  of 
the  larynx. 
Adam's  needle,  the  popular  name  of 
the  yucca,  a  plant  of  four  species,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  Of  the  roots,  the 
Indians  make  a  kind  of  bread.  [See 
YUCCA.] 

AD'AMANT,n.  [Gr.  «Sa,i««t;L.  adamas; 
a  word  of  Celtic  origin ;  W.  ehedvaen, 
a  loadstone,  from  ehed,  to  fly  or  move, 
and  vaen,  or  maen,  a  stone.  Chaucer 
uses  adamant  for  the  loadstone.  See 
DIAMOND.]  Literally,  that  which  can- 
not be  tamed,  subdued,  broken ;  a  word 
no  longer  employed  as  a  scientific  term, 
but  chiefly  as  a  poetical  expression  sy- 
nonymous with  diamond,  or  as  descrip- 
tive of  some  other  hard  precious  sub- 
stance, or  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of 
extreme  hardness.  The  name  has  often 
been  given  to  the  loadstone;  but  in 
modern  mineralogy  it  has  no  technical 
signification. 

ADAMANTE'AN,  a.  Hard  as  ada- 
mant. 

ADAM  ANTINE,  a.  Made  of  adamant ; 
having  the  qualities  of  adamant ;  that 
cannot  be  broken,  dissolved,  or  pene- 
trated ;  as,  adamantine  bonds,  or  chains. 
Adamantine  Spar,  a  genus  of  earths,  of 
three  varieties.  The  colour  of  the  first 
is  gray,  with  shades  of  brown  or  green ; 
the  form,  when  regular,  a  hexangular 
prism,  two  sides  large  and  four  small, 
without  a  pyramid;  its  surface  striated, 
and  with  a  thin  covering  of  white  mica, 
interspersed  with  particles  of  red  fel- 
spar ;  its  fracture,  foliaccous  and  sparry. 
The  second  variety  is  whiter,  and  the 
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texture  more  foliaceous.  The  third 
variety  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
This  stone  is  very  hard,  and  of  difficult 
fusion. — 2.  A  variety  of  corundum. 
AD'AMI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Adam. 
Ailamic  earth,  is  the  term  given  to 
riimmnn  red  clay,  so  called  by  menus 
of  a  mistaken  opinion  that  Adam 
means  red  earth. 

AU'AMITES,  in  Church  history,  a  sect 
of  visionaries,  who  pretended  to  esta- 
blish a  state  of  innocence,  and,  like 
Adam,  went  naked.  They  abhorred 
marriage,  holding  it  to  be  the  effect  of 
sin.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  revive  this  sect ;  one  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century. 

ADAMIT'lC,  a.  Like  the  Adamites. 
AD  ANSO'NIA,n. Ethiopian  sour  gourd, 
monkey's  bread,  or  African  calahash- 
tree.  It  is  a  genus  of  one  species,  call- 
ed baobab,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  stem  rises  not  above  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  but  is  from  sixty -five  to 
seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference. 
The  branches  shoot  horizontally  to  the 
length  of  sixty  feet,  the  ends  bending 
to  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  oblong, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  covered  with  a  greenish 
down,  under  which  is  a  hard  ligneous 
rind.  It  hangs  to  the  tree  by  a  pedi- 
cle two  feet  long,  and  contains  a  white 
spongy  substance.  The  leaves  and 
bark,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by 
the  negroes  as  pepper  on  their  food,  to 
promote  perspiration.  The  tree  is 
named  from  M.  Adanson,  who  has 
given  a  description  of  it. 
AD' APIS,  n.  [«  and  ?«»«.]  Among  ge- 
ologists, an  extinct  species  of  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  pachydermata,  or  thick- 
skinned  animals.  It  was  about  three 
times  the  size  of  a  hedge-hog,  and  nearly 
resembled  that  animal. 
ADAPT,  v.  t.  [Sp.  adaptor;  L.  ad  and 
apto,  to  fit ;  Gr.  «*?».]  To  make  suit- 
able ;  to  fit  or  suit;  as,  to  adapt  an  in- 
strument to  its  uses ;  we  have  provi- 
sion adapted  to  our  wants.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  things  material  or  immate- 
rial. 

ADAPTABILITY,     In.  The  quality 
ADAPTABLENESS,  j  of  being  capa- 
ble of  adaptation. 

ADAPTABLE,  a.  That  may  be  adapted. 
ADAPTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
suitable,  or  the  state  of  being  suitable, 
or  fit;  fitness. 

ADAPTED.pp.  Suited;  made  suitable; 
fitted. 

ADAPTEDNESS,  n.   State  of  being 
adapted;  suitableness. 
ADAPTER.     See  ADOPT'EB,  in  che- 
mistry. 

ADAPTING,  ppr.  Suiting;  making  fit. 
ADAP'TION,  n.  Adaptation ;  the  act  of 
fitting.     [Lit.   us.,   and  hardly  legiti- 
mate.} 

ADAPTNESS.t  n.  A  state  of  being 
fitted. 

A'DAR,  n.  A  Hebrew  month,  answer- 
ing to  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  twelfth  of 
the  sacred  and  sixth  of  the  civil  year ; 
so  named  from  "~s  adar,  to  become 
glorious,  from  the  exuberance  of  vege- 
tation, in  that  month,  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

Ad  arbifrium;  [L.]  at  will  or  pleasure. 
ADAR'CE,  n.  [Gr.  «8«?»«.]  A  saltish 
concretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in  marshy 
grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  lax  and  po- 
rous, like  bastard  sponge,  and  used  to 
clear  the  skin  in  leprosy,  tetters,  &c. 
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ADXR'CON,  n.  In  Jewish  (tutiqui!//.  a 
gold  coin  worth  about  twenty -five  shil- 
lings sterling.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  piece  was  a  crowned  archer. 
\DXR  'JIE,  71.  A  Spanish  weight,  the 
sixteenth  of  an  ounce;  Fr.  dcmi-ijros. 
The  Spanish  ounce  is  seven  per  cent, 
lighter  than  that  of  Paris. 

AD'ATIS,  n.  A  muslin  or  species  of 
cotton  cloth  from  India.  It  is  fine  and 
clear;  the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long, 
and  three  quarters  wide. 

ADAUNT'.f  v.  t.  To  subdue.  [See 
DAUNT.] 

ADAW',f  v.  t.  To  daunt ;  to  subject. 

AD  ATS,  adv.  On  or  in  days;  as  in  the 
phrase,  now  adays. 

Ad  captandum,  [L.]  To  captivate ;  ad 
captandum  vulgus,  to  please  and  attract 
the  populace. 

AD€OR'PORATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  one 
body  with  another. 

ADD,  v.  t.  [L.  addo  from  ad  and  do,  to 
give.]  1.  To  set  or  put  together,  join, 
or  unite ;  as,  one  thing  or  sum  to  an- 
other, in  an  aggregate;  as,  add  three 
to  four,  the  sum  is  seven. — 2.  To  unite 
in  idea  or  consideration ;  to  subjoin ; 
as,  to  what  has  been  alleged,  let  this 
argument  be  added. — 3.  To  increase 
number. 

Thou  shalt  add  three  cities  more  of  re- 
fuge ;  Deut.  xix. 
4.  To  augment. 

Relioboara  said,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke  ; 
1  Kings  xii. 

As  here  used,  the  verb  is  intransitive, 
but  there  may  be  an  ellipsis. 
To  add  to,  is  used  in  Scripture  as 
equivalent  to  give,  or  bestow  upon;  Gen. 
xxx.;  Matt.  vi.  In  Gal.  ii.  the  word  is 
understood  to  signify  instruction ;  "  In 
conference  they  added  nothing  to  me." 
In  narration,  he  or  they  added,  is  ellip- 
tical ;  he  added  words,  or  what  follows, 
or  he  continued  his  discourse.  In  gene- 
ral, when  used  of  things,  adtiimplies  a 
principal  thin);,  to  which  a  smaller  is  to 
be  annexed,  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
sum,  mass,  or  number. 

ADDEC'IMATE.r.  t.  [L.ad  and  decimus, 
tenth.]  To  take,  or  to  ascertain  tithes. 

ADD'ED,  pp.  Joined  in  place,  in  sum, 
in  mass  or  aggregate,  in  number,  in 
idea,  or  consideration ;  united ;  put  to- 
gether. 

ADDEEM'.i).  t.  [See  DEEM.]  Toaward; 
to  sentence.     [Lit.  us.] 
Addendum,  plu.  addenda.    [L.]  Things 
to  be  added ;  an  addition  or  an  appen- 
dix to  a  work. 

AD'DER,  n.  [Sax.  oiler  or  cettor,  a  ser- 
pent and  poison ;  Qu.  Sax.  natdre,  a 
serpent;  W.  neider ;  L.  natrix,  a  ser- 
pent.] A  venomous  serpent  or  viper, 
of  several  species. 


Common  Adder,  or  Vip«r. 

AD'DER-FLY,  n.  A  name  of  the  dra- 
gon-fly or  Libellula;  sometimes  called 
adder-bolt. 

AD'DER'S-GRASS,  n.  A  plant  about 
which  serpents  lurk. 

AD'DER'S-TONGUE,  n.  A  plant 
whose  seeds  are  produced  on  a  spike 
resembling  a  serpent's  tongue. ' 

AD'DER'S-WORT,  n.  Snakeweed,  so 
named  from  its  supposed   virtue    in 
curing  the  bite  of  serpents. 
1. 


ADDIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  possibility  of 
being  added. 

AD'DIBLE,  a.  [See  ADD.]  That  may 
be  added. 

AD'DICE.t  [See  ADZ.] 

ADDICT',  a.  Addicted.     [Not  rim.  us.] 

ADDICT",  v.  t.  [L.  addico,  to  devote, 
from  ad  and  dim,  to  dedicate.]  To  ap- 
ply one's  self  habitually;  to  devote 
time  and  attention  by  customary  or 
constant  practice.  Sometimes  in  a  good 
sense. 

They  have  addicted  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  saints ;  1  Cor,  XV. 
More  usually,  in  a  bud  sense,  to  follow 
customarily,  or  devote,  by  habitually 
practising  that  which  is  ill;  as,  a  man 
is  addicted  to  intemperance. 
To  addict  one's  self  to  a  person,  a  sense 
borrowed  from  the  Romans,  who  used 
the  word  for  assigning  debtors  in  ser- 
vice to  their  creditors, — is  found  in  Ben 
Jonson,  but  is  not  legitimate  in  English. 

ADDICT'ED,  pp.  Devoted  by  custom- 
ary practice. 

ADDI€TEDNESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  addicted. 

ADDI-CT'ING,  ppr.  Devoting  time  and 
attention;  practising  customarily. 

ADDIC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  devoting 
or  giving  up  in  practice ;  the  state  ol 
being  devoted. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  Shak. 
2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  making  over 
goods  to  another  by  sale  or  legal  sen- 
tence; also  an  assignment  of  debtors 
in  service  to  their  creditors. 

ADD'ING,  ppr.  Joining;  putting  to- 
gether ;  increasing. 

ADDITAMENT,  n.  [L.  additamentum, 
from  additus  and  ment.  See  ADD.]  An 
addition,  or  rather  the  thing  added,  as 
furniture  in  a  house ;  any  material 
mixed  with  the  principal  ingredient  in 
a  compound.  Ancient  anatomists  gave 
the  name  to  an  epiphysis,  or  junction 
of  bones  without  articulation.  [Lit. 
us.  in  either  sense.] 

ADDI"TION,  n.  [L.  additio,  from  addo.] 
1.  The  act  of  adding,  opposed  to  sub- 
traction, or  diminution;  as,  a  sum  is 
increased  by  addition. — 2.  Any  thing 
added,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 
— 3.  In  arith.,  the  uniting  of  two  or 
more  numbers  in  one  sum;  also  the 
rule  or  branch  of  arithmetic  which 
treats  of  adding  numbers.  Simple  ad- 
dition is  the  joining  of  sums  of  the 
same  denomination,  as  pounds  to 
pounds,  shillings  to  shillings,  &c.  Com- 
pound addition  is  the  joining  of  sums  of 
different  denominations,  as,  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence. — 4.  In  law,  a  title 
annexed  to  a  man's  name,  to  show  his 
rank,  occupation,  or  place  of  residence ; 
as,  John  Doe,  Esq.;  Richard  Roe, 
Gent.;  Robert  Dale,  Mason;  Thomas 
Way,  of  Glasgow.  In  Scots  law,  the 
term  designation  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation.— 5.  In  mus.,  a  dot  at  the  side  of 
a  note,  to  lengthen  its  sound  one  half. 
— 6.  In  her.,  something  added  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  opposed 
to  abatements ;  as,  bordure,  quarter, 
canton,  gyron,  pile,  &c.  See  these 
terms.  —7.  In  distilling,  any  thing  added 
to  the  wash  or  liquor  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation.—8.  In  j)op.  Ian.,  an  advan- 
tage, ornament,  improvement ;  that  is, 
an  addition  by  way  of  eminence. 

ADDITIONAL,  a.  That  is  added.  It 
is  used  by  Bacon  for  addition;  but  im- 
properly. 

ADDITIONALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
addition. 

ADD'ITIVE,  a.  That  may  be  added,  or 
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that  is  to  be  added,  something  to  bo 
added,  in  contradistinction  to  sub- 
tractive,  which  denotes  something  to 
be  taken  away. 

ADD'ITORY,  a.  That  adds,  or  may  add. 

AD'DLE,  a.  [W.  hadyl,  corrupt;  hadlu, 
to  decay,  to  putrify ;  Heb.  V~M>  hadal, 
to  fail,  Ar.  hadala,  to  decline,  and  cha- 
dala,  to  frustrate,  to  fail,  to  cease. 
Sax.  aidlian,  to  be  empty  or  vain.]  In 
a  morbid  state ;  putrid ;  applied  to  eggs. 
Hence,  barren,  producing  nothing. 
His  hrains  grow  addle.  Dryden. 

AD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  corrupt  or  mor- 
bid. 

AD'DLED,  a.  Morbid,  corrupt,  putrid, 
or  barren. 

AD'DLE-PATED,  a.  Having  empty 
brains. 

ADDOOM'.u.  t.  [SeeDoOM.]To adjudge. 

ADDORS'ED,  a.  [L.  ad  and  dorsum, 
the  back.]  In  her.,  having  the  backs 
turned  to  each  other,  as  beasts.  [See 
ADORSED.] 

ADDRESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adresser ;  to  di- 
rect, to  make  straight.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  L.  dirigo.  See  DRESS.] 
1.  To  prepare;  to  make  suitable  dispo- 
sitions for. 

Turnus  addressed  his  men  to  single  fight. 
Dryden, 

The  archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  address- 
ing themselves  for  the  combat.  Addison. 
[This  sense  is,  I  believe,  obsolete  or  little 
used.]  2.  To  direct  words  or  discourse; 
to  apply  to  by  words ;  as,  to  address  a 
discourse  to  an  assembly ;  to  address 
the  judges. — 3.  To  direct  in  writing,  as 
a  letter ;  or  to  direct  and  transmit ;  as, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun ;  as,  he  addressed  himselj 
to  the  speaker,  instead  of,  he  addressed 
his  discourse.  The  phrase  is  faulty; 
but  less  so  than  the  following :  To 
such  I  would  address  with  this  most 
affectionate  petition. 

Young  Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid 
addrest.  Dryden. 

The  latter  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an 
elliptical  phrase. — 4.  To  present  an  ad- 
dress, as  a  letter  of  thanks  or  congra- 
tulation, a  petition,  or  a  testimony  of 
respect. — 5.  To  court  or  make  suit  as 
a  lover. — 6.  In  com.,  to  consign  or  in- 
trust to  the  care  of  another,  as  agent 
or  factor ;  as  the  ship  was  addressed  to 
a  merchant  in  Baltimore. 

ADDRESS',  n.  A  speaking  to;  verbal 
application ;  a  formal  manner  of  speech ; 
— 2.  A  written  or  formal  application ; 
a  message  of  respect,  congratulation, 
thanks,  petition,  &c. ;  as,  an  address  of 
thanks ;— 3.  Manner  of  speaking  to  an- 
other ;  as,  a  man  of  pleasing  address. — 
4.  Courtship ;  more  generally  in  the 
plural,  addresses;  as,  he  makes  or  pays 
his  addresses  to  a  lady. — 5.  Skill;  dex- 
terity; skilful  management;  as,  the 
envoy  conducted  the  negociation  with 
address.— 6.  Direction  of  a  letter,  in- 
cluding the  name,  title,  and  place  of 
residence  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  Hence  these  particulars  are 
denominated  a  man's  address. 

ADDRESS'ED,  pp.  Spoken  or  applied 
to;  directed;  courted;  consigned. 

ADDRESS'ER,  n.  One  who  addresses 
or  petitions. 

ADDRESS'ING,  ppr.  Speaking  or  ap- 
plying to;  directing;  courting;  con- 
signing. 

ADDOCE,  v.  t.  [L.  adduco,  to  lead  or 
bring  to;  ad  and  duco,  to  lead.  See 
DUKE,]  1.  To  bring  forward,  present 
or  offer ;  as,  a  witness  was  adduced  to 
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prove  the  fact. — 2.  To  cite,  name,  or  in- 
troduce ;  as,  to  adduce  an  authority  or 
an  argument. 

ADDOCED.pp.  Brought  forward;  cit- 
ed ;  alleged  in  argument. 

ADDU'CENT,  a.  Bringing  forward  or 
together;  a  word  applied  to  those  mus- 
cles of  the  body  which  pull  one  part 
toward  another.  [See  ADDUCTOR.] 

ADDO'CER,  n.  One  that  adduces. 

ADDD'CIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  adduc- 
ed. 

ADDCCING, ppr.  Bringing  forward; 
citing  in  arguni  nt. 

ADDUC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bringing 
forward. 

ADDUe'TIVE.a.Thatbringsforward. 

ADDUC'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  muscle  which 
draws  one  part  of  the  body  toward 
another ;  as,  the  adductor  oculi,  which 
turns  the  eye  toward  the  nose;  the  ad- 
ductor pollicis  manus,  which  draws  the 
thumb  toward  the  fingers. 

ADDULCE.t  v.  t.  (adduls'.)  [L.  ad  and 
dulcis,  sweet.]  To  sweeten. 

AD'EB,  n.  An  Egyptian  weight  of  210 
okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  which  is  a 
weight  of  about  two  drams  less  than 
the  English  pound.  But  at  Rosetta, 
the  adeb  is  only  150  okes. 

ADELANTX/DO,  n.  [Spanish.]  A  go- 
vernor of  a  province ;  a  lieutenant  go- 
vernor. 

AD'ELING,  n.  A  title  of  honour, 
given  by  oxir  Saxon  ancestors  to  the 
children  of  princes,  and  to  young  no- 
bles. It  is  composed  of  adel  or  rather 
esthel,  the  Teutonic  term  for  noble,  il- 
lustrious, and  ling,  young  posterity. 
"We  observe  the  term  in  many  Saxon 
names  of  princes,  as  Ethelwolf,  nolile 
wolf,  or  noble  help,  Ethelbald,  noble, 
bold,  Ethelbert,  noble  brightness.  Ar. 
athala,  to  be  well-rooted,  to  be  of  no- 
ble stock  or  birth. 

AD'ELITE.n.  Adelites  or  Almoganens, 
in  Spain,  were  conjurors,  who  predict- 
ed the  fortunes  of  individuals  by  the 
flight  and  singing  of  birds,  and  other 
accidental  circumstances. 

ADEI/OPODE,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  tyut, 
apparent,  and  «***,  foot.]  An  animal 
whose  feet  are  not  apparent. 

ADELPH'IA.n.  [«Si/fS;,  a  brother.]  A 
collection  of  sta- 
mens into  a  bun- 
dle ;  a  term  em- 
ployed by  Linnseus 
for  those  plants  in 
which  the  sta- 
mens, instead  of 
growing  singly, 
combine  into  one 
or  more  parcels, 
or  brotherhoods. 
[See  MONADELPH, 

DlABELFH,  &C.J 

ADEMP'TION,  n.  [L.  adimo,  to  take 
away;  of  ad  and  emo,  to  take.]  In  the 
civil  law,  the  revocation  of  a  grant, 
donation,  or  the  like. 

ADENOG'RAPHY,n.[Gr.«8t!»,agland, 
and  }•{*?«,  to  describe.]  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  glands. 

AD'ENOID,  a.  [Or.  «Jn>,  a  gland,  and 
uloi,  form.]  In  the  form  of  a  gland : 
glandiform;  applied  to  the  prostrate 
glands. 

ADENOLOG'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  glands. 

ADENOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «8w,  a  gland, 
and  *«}•«,  discourse.]  In  anat.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  glands,  their  nature,  and 
their  uses. 

AD'ENOS,  n.  A  species  of  cotton,  from 
Aleppo,  called  also  marine  cotton. 


AD'ENOSE,)  «.  Like,  or  appertaining 

AD'ENOUS,)         a  gland. 

ADENOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  «8w,  a  gland, 
and  IIP*,  a  cutting.]  In  anat.  and  surg., 
a  cutting  or  incision  of  a  gland. 

ADEPT',  n.  [L.  adeptus,  obtained,  from 
adipiscor.]  One  fully  skilled  or  well 
versed  in  any  art.  The  term  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Alchymists,  who  ap- 
plied it  to  one  who  pretended  to  have 
found  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the 
panacea. 

ADEPT',  a.  Well  skilled;  completely 
versed  or  acquainted  with. 

ADEP'TION.tn.  [L.  adeptio.]  An  ob- 
taining; acquirement. 

ADEPT'IST,  M.  An  adept. 

AD'EQUACY,  n.  [L.  adcequatus,  of  ad 
and  cequatui,  made  equal.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  equal  to,  propor- 
tionate, or  sufficient ;  a  sufficiency  for 
a  particular  purpose. 

The  aiitqtcacy  of  Bupply  to  the  expendi- 
ture. War  in  Disguite. 

AD'EQUATE,  a.  Equal;  proportionate; 
correspondent  to  ;  fully  sufficient ;  as, 
means  adequate  to  the  object;  we  have 
no  adequate  ideas  of  infinite  power. 
Adequate  ideas  are  such  as  exactly  re- 
present their  object. 

AD'EQUATE.t  v.  t.  To  resemble  ex- 
actly. 

AD'EQUATELY,  adv.  In  an  adequate 
manner;  in  exact  proportion ;  with  just 
correspondenrp,  representation,  or  pro- 
portion ;  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  ob- 

AD'EQITATENESS,  n.  The   state  of 
being  adequate;  justness  of  proportion 
or  representation ;  sufficiency. 
ADEQUA'TION.-j-  n.  Adequateness. 
ADER'AIMIN,  or  ALDEH'AIMIN,  n. 
A  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
left  shoulder  of  Census. 
ADESSENA'RIANS,  n.  [L.  adcsse,  to 
be  present.]    In  Church  hist.,  a  sect 
who  hold  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist,  but  not  by  tran- 
substantiation.     They  differ,  however, 
as  to  this  presence  :  some  holding  the 
body  of  Christ  to  be  I'M  the  bread ;  others, 
about  the  bread. 

ADFE€T'ED,  a.  In  alge.,  compounded ; 
consisting  of  different  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  An  adfected  or 
affected  equation  in  a/0e.,isonein  which 
the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  two 
or  more  different  degrees  or  powers ; 
thus,  i3 — px1  -\-qx  =  a,  is  an  adjected 
equation,  as  it  contains  three  different 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  x. 
ADFIL'IATED,  a.  Adopted  as  a  son. 

[See  AFFILIATE.] 

ADFILIA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  nnifilius,a 
son.]  A  Gothic  custom,  by  which  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  a 
succeeding  one  ;  still  retained  in  some 
parts  of  Germany. 
Adfinem.  [L.]  To  the  end. 
ADHERE,t>.i.[L.adA<£ra>,adandA«reo, 
tostick.]  1.  To  stick  to,  as  glutinous  sub- 
stances, or  by  natural  growth;  us,  the 
lungs  sometimes  adhere  to  the  pleura. 
— 2.  To  be  joined,  or  held  in  contact;  to 
cleave  to. — 3.  Figuratively,  to  hold  to, 
be  attached,  or  remain  fixed,  either  by 
personal  union  or  conformity  of  faith, 
principle,  or  opinion ;  as,  men  adhere 
to  a  party,  a  leader,  a  church,  or  creed. 
— 4.  To  be  consistent;  to  hold  together 
as  the  parts  of  a  system. 

Every  tiling  tuitieret  together.          Sliak. 
ADHERENCE,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  sticking  or  adhering.— 2.  Figurative- 
ly, a  being  fixed  in  attachment;  tideli- 
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ty;  steady  attachment;  as,  an  adhe- 
rence to  a  party  or  opinions. 
Adherence  in  Scots  law,  is  an  action  by 
which  it  is  competent,  either  for  a  hus- 
band or  wife,  to  compel  the  other  party 
to  adhere  in  casf  of  desertion. 

ADHE'RENCY,  n.  The  same  as  Adhe- 
rence. In  the  sense  of  that  which  ad- 
heres, not  legitimate. 

ADHE'RENT,  a.  Sticking,  uniting,  as 
glue  or  wax;  united  with;  as,  "an  ad- 
herent mode"  in  Locke,  that  is,  a  mode 
accidentally  joined  with  an  object,  as 
wetness  in  a  i-  h. 

ADHE'RENT,  n.  The  person  who  ad- 
heres; one  who  follows  a  leader,  party. 
or  profession ;  a  follower,  or  parti- 
san ;  a  believer  in  a  particular  faith  or 
church.  In  the  sense  of  an  appendage, 
obsolete. 

ADHE'RENTLY,  adv.  In  an  adherent 
manner. 

ADHE'RER,  n.  One  that  adheres;  an 
adherent. 

ADHE'SION,  n.  (adhe'zhun.)  [L.  ad- 
hcesio.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking, 
or  being  united  and  attached  to ;  as  the 
adhesion  of  glue,  or  of  parts  united  by 
growth,  cement,  and  the  like.  Adhe- 
sion is  generally  used  in  a  literal;  Ad- 
herence, in  a  metaphorical  sense. — 
2.  Sometimes  figuratively,  adherence, 
union  or  steady  attachment ;  firmness 
in  opinion;  as,  an  adhesion  to  vice;  but 
in  this  sense  nearly  obsolete.  The 
union  of  bodies  by  attraction  is  usually 
denominated  cohesion.  In  phys.  sci., 
Adhesion  means  generally  the  tendency 
which  heterogeneous  bodies  have  to  re 
main  attached  to  each  other,  when  their 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact;  but 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  considered 
as  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  cohe- 
sion, which  serves  to  unite  the  particles 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter.  Adhesion 
may  take  place  between  two  solids,  as 
two  plates  of  glass,  or  between  a  solid 
and  a  fluid,  or  between  two  fluids.  Ad- 
hesion, in  surg.,  is  the  reunion  of  parts 
that  have  been  divided  by  a  particular 
kind  of  inflammation,  called  the  adhe- 
sive. In  path.,  the  morbid  union,  on 
account  of  adhesive  in  animation,  of 
parts  naturally  contiguous  but  not 
adherent. 

ADHE'SIVE,  a.  Sticky ;  tenacious,  as 
glutinous  substances;  apt  or  tending 
to  adhere.  Thus  gums  are  adhesive. 
Adhesive  plaster,  in  surg.,  is  a  plaster 
made  of  common  litharge  plaster  and 
resin. 

ADHE'SIVELY,  adv.  In  an  adhesive 
manner. 

ADHE'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
sticking  or  adhering;  stickiness;  tena- 
city.— 2.  Among  phrenologists,  one  of 
the  mental  propensities.  Its  organ  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  concentrative- 
ness,  higher  up  than  philoprogenitive- 
ness.  Its  function  is  to  produce  the 
instinctive  tendency  of  attachment  to 
objects  animate  and  inanimate.  It  is 
.sir. nigcst  in  females,  and  when  very 
weak,  the  individual  has  little  or  no 
attachment  to  mankind. 

ADHIB'IT,  v.  t.  [L.  adhibeo,  nd  and 
hubeo,  to  have.]  To  use,  or  apply. 
[Rarely  used.} 

ADllIbl  'TION,  n.  Application;  use. 

AD'HIL,  n.  A  star  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda, 
under  the  last  star  in  her  foot. 

Adhominem,  [L.  ad,  to,  and  homo,  man.] 
To  the  man ;  to  the  interests  or  pas- 
sions of  the  mnn.  In  logic,  an  argu- 
iiiciituin  ad  huiiLUit,n  is  an  argument 
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drawn  from  the  belief  or  principles  of 
those  with  whom  we  argue,  by  which 
their  own  errors  and  prejudices  are 
turned  against  themselves. 
ADHOKTA'TION,  n.  [L.  adhortaiio.] 
Advice.  [Seld.  us.] 

ADI1ORT ATOKY,  a.  [L.  adhnrtor,  to 
advise,  ad  and  hortor.]  Advisory;  con- 
taining counsel  or  warning. 
ADIAPH'ORISTS,  n.  [Gr.  .»,«?»{«,  in- 
diiferent.]  Moderate  Lutherans;  a 
name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
certain  men  that  followed  Melanch- 
thon,  who  was  more  pacific  than  Lu- 
ther. The  Adiaphorists  held  some  opi- 
nions and  ceremonies  to  be  indifferent, 
which  Luther  condemned  as  sinful  or 
heretical. 

ADIAPH'OROUS,  a.  Indifferent ;  nen- 
tral ;  a  name  given  by  Boyle  to  a  spirit 
distilled  from  tartar,  and  some  other 
vegetable  substances,  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  or  not  possessing  the  distinct 
character  of  any  chemical  body. 
ADIEU',  (adu')  [Fr.  a  Dieu,  to  God ; 
a  compound  word,  and  an  elliptical 
form  of  speech,  for  /  commend  you  to 
God.  It  is  called  an  adverb,  but  it 
has  none  of  the  properties  of  a  mo- 
difying word.]  Farewell;  an  expres- 
sion of  kind  wishes  at  the  parting  of 
friends. 

ADIEU',  n.  A  farewell,  or  commenda- 
tion to  the  care  of  God;  as,  an  ever- 
lasting adieu. 

Ad  indefinitum,  [L.]  To  any  indefinite 
extent. 

Ad  infinitum,  [L.]  To  endless  extent. 
Ad  inquirendum,  [L.]  In  law,  a  judicial 
writ  commanding  inquiry  to  be  made  of 
any  matter,  relating  to  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  the  King's  court. 
Ad  interim,  [L.]  In  the  mean  time ;  for 
the  present. 

AD'INOLE,  n.    See  PETKOSILEX. 
ADIPO'CERATE.w.  t.  To  convert  into 
adipocere. 

ADIPOCERA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  being  changed  into  adipo- 
cere. 

ADIPOCERE,  n.  [L.  adeps,  fat,  and 
cera,  Fr.  tire,  wax.]  A  soft  unctuous 
or  waxy  substance  of  a  light  brown  co- 
lour, into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of 
dead  animal  bodies  are  converted,  when 
protected  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  This  substance 
was  first  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  Church  des  In- 
nocens,  when  it  was  removed  in  1787. 
Adipocere  is  speedily  produced,  when 
the  body  is  immersed  in  running  water. 
Adipocere  mineral,  n.  A  fatty  matter 
found  in  the  argillaceous  iron-ore  of 
Merthyr.  It  is  inodorous  when  cold, 
but  when  heated  it  emits  a  slightly  bi- 
tuminous odour. 

AD'IPOSE,  a.  [L.  adiposus,  from  adeps, 
fat.  Qu.  Ch.  EEia,  taj>AosA,togrowfat; 
Heb.  and  Ch.  fat,  gross,  stupid;  Ar. 
tafashan,  fat,  bulky.]  Fat.  The  adi- 
pose membrane  is  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, containing  the  fat  in  its  cells. 
The  adipose  cells  are  the  bags  which 
contain  the  fat.  Fat  sometimes  accu- 
mulates in  large  quantities,  and  forms 
swellings,  which  are  called  in  patho- 
logy adipose  tumours. 
AD'IT,  n,  [L.  aditns,  from  aden,  arlilum, 
to  approach,  ad  and  eo,  to  go.]  An  en- 
trance or  passage ;  a  term  in  mining, 
used  to  denote  the  opening  by  which 
a  mine  is  entered,  or  by  which  water 
and  ores  are  carried  away.  It  is  usu- 
ally made  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 


word  is  sometimes  used  for  air-slwft, 
but  not  with  strict  propriety. 
ADJA'CENCY,  n.  [L.  adjaceo,  to  lie 
contiguous,  from  a:l  and  jaceo,  to  lie.] 
The  state  of  lying  close  or  contiguous; 
a  bordering  upon,  or  lying  next  to;  as, 
the  adjacency  of  lands  or  buildings.  In 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  adjacent,  as 
used  by  Brown,  it  is  not  legitimate. 
ADJA'CENT,  a.  Lying  near,  close,  or 
contiguous;  bordering  upon ;  as,  afield 
adjacent  to   the  highway.      Adjacent 
angles.     [See  ANGLE.] 
ADJA'CENT,  n.  That  which  is  next  to 
or  contiguous.     [Lit.  us.'] 
ADJA'CENTLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  ad- 
jacent. 

ADJECT,  v.  t.  [L.  adjicio,  of  ad  and 
jacio,  to  throw.]     To  add  or  put,  as 
one  thing  to  another. 
ADJE€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  adding,  or 
thing  added.     [Lit.  us.l 
ADJE€TI"TIOUS,  a.  Added. 
AD' JE€TIVE,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word  used 
with  a  noun,  to  express  a  quality  of  the 
thing  named,  or  something  attributed 
to  it,  or  to  limit  or  define  it,  or  to  spe- 
cify or  describe  a  thing,  as  distinct  from 
something  else.      It  is  called  also  an 
attributive  or  attribute.     Thus,  in  the 
phrase,  A  wise  ruler,  wise  is  the  adjec- 
tive or  attribute,  expressing  a  particu- 
lar property  of  ruler. 
Adjective  colours,  colours  which  require 
to  be  fixed  by  some  base  or  mordant, 
in  order  to  be  applied  as  permanent 
dye-stuffs. 

AD'JE€TIVELY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  adjective;  as,  a  word  is  used  ad- 
jectively, 

ADJOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adjoindre;  L.  ad- 
jungo,  ad  and  jungo.  See  JOIN.]  To 
join  or  unite  to ;  to  put  to,  by  placing 
in  contact ;  to  unite,  by  fastening  toge- 
ther with  a  joint,  mortise,  or  knot.  But 
in  these  transitive  senses,  it  is  rarely 
used.  [See  JOIN.] 

ADJOIN',  v.  i.  To  lie  or  be  next  to,  or 
in  contact ;  to  be  contiguous ;  as,  a 
farm  adjoining  to  the  highway.  This 
is  the  common  use  of  the  word,  and  to 
is  often  omitted ;  as,  adjoining  the  high- 
way. 

ADJOIN'ANT.t  a.  Contiguous  to. 
ADJOIN'ED,  pp.  Joined  to;  unitea. 
ADJOIN'ING,  ppr.  Joining  to;  adja- 
cent, contiguous. 

ADJOURN',  u.  t.  (adjnrn').  [Fr.,  a- 
journer,  from  journce,  a  day,  or  day's 
work,  or  journey.  See  JOURNAL,  JOUR- 
NET.]  Literally,  to  put  off,  or  defer  to 
another  day;  but  now  used  to  denote 
a  formal  intermission  of  business,  a 
putting  off  to  any  future  meeting  of  the 
same  body,  and  appropriately  used  of 
public  bodies  or  private  commissioners, 
intrusted  with  business  ;  as,  the  court 
adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

ADJOURN',  v.  i.  To  suspend  business 
for  a  time ;  as,  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther, or  for  a  longer  period,  usually 
public  business,  as  of  legislatures  and 
courts,  for  repose  or  refreshment ;  as, 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  at 
four  o'clock.  It  is  also  used  for  the  act 
of  closing  the  session  of  a  public  body ; 
as,  the  court  adjourned  without  day. 

It  was  moved  that  parliament  should  ad- 
journ for  six  weeks. 

Select  Specctirs,  vol.  v.  403. 
ADJOURNED,  pp.  Put  off,  delayed,  or 
deferred  for  a  limited  time. — 2.  As  an 
adjective,  existing  or  held  by  adjourn- 
ment;  as,  an  adjourned  session  of  a 
court,  opposed  to  stated  or  regular. 
27 


ADJOURN'ING,  ppr.  Deferring ;  sus- 
pending for  a  time;  closing  a  session. 
ADJOURNMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
journing; as,  in  legislatures. — 2.  The 
putting  off  till  another  day  or  time  spe- 
cified, or  without  day  ;  that  is,  the  clos- 
ing of  a  session  of  a  public  or  official 
body. — 3.  The  time  or  interval  during 
which  a  public  body  defers  business ; 
as,  during  an  adjournment.  But  a  sus- 
pension of  business,  between  the  form- 
ing of  a  House  and  an  adjournment  for 
refreshment,  is  called  a  recess.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  close  of  a  session  of  parlia- 
ment is  called  a  prorogation;  as  the 
close  of  a  parliament  is  a  dissolution. 
But  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  adjournment  is  now  used 
for  an  intermission  of  business  for  any 
length  of  time ;  as,  an  adjournment  of 
parliament  for  six  weeks. 
ADJUDG'E,  v.  t.  [Fr.  adjurjer,  from 
juije,  judge.  See  JUDGE.]  To  decide, 
or  determine,  in  the  case  of  a  contro- 
verted question ;  to  decree  by  a  judicial 
opinion ;  used  appropriately  of  courts 
of  law  and  equity ;  as,  the  case  was 
adjudged  in  Hilary  term;  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  the  victor;  a  criminal  was 
adjudged  to  suffer  death.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  judije ;  as,  he 
adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friend- 
ship. But  this  sense  is  unusual. 
ADJUDGED,  pp.  Determined  by  judi- 
cial opinion;  decreed;  sentenced. 
ADJUD'GING,  ppr.  Determining  by 
judicial  opinion ;  sentencing. 
ADJUD'GMENT,  n.  The  act  of  judg- 
ing; sentence. 

AJ>JU'DI€ATE,  v.  t.   [L.  adjudico,  to 
give  sentence.     See  JUDGE.]     To  ad- 
judge; to  try  and  determine,  as  a  court. 
It  has  the  sense  of  adjudge. 
ADJU'DI€ATE,u.  i.  To  try  and  deter- 
mine upon  judicially;  as,  the  court  ad- 
judicated upon  the  case. 
ADJU'DI€ATED,  pp.  Adjudged;  tried 
and  decided. 

ADJU'DI€ATING,  ppr.  Adjudging; 
trying  and  determining. 
ADJUDICATION,  „.  The  act  of  ad- 
judging ;  the  act  or  process  of  trying 
and  determining  judicially ;  as,  a  ship 
was  taken  and  sent  into  port  for  adju- 
dication.— 2.  A  judicial  sentence;  judg- 
ment or  decision  of  a  court. 

Whose  families  were  parties  to  some  of 
the  former  adjudications.  lllackstone. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  action  by  which  a 
creditor  attaches  the  heritable  estate 
of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor's  heir,  in 
payment  or  security  of  his  debt ;  or  an 
action  by  which  the  holder  of  a  herit- 
able right,  labouring  under  a  defect  in 
point  of  form,  may  supply  that  defect. 
AD'JUMENT,f  n.  [L.  adjumentum.] 
Help;  support. 

AD'JUNCT,  n.  [L.  adjunctus,  joined, 
from  adjumjo.  See  JOIN.]  1.  Some- 
thing added  to  another,  but  not  essen- 
tially a  part  of  it ;  as,  water  absorbed 
by  a  cloth  or  sponge  is  its  adjunct.  Al- 
so a  person  joined  to  another. — 2.  In 
metaph.,  a  quality  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired;  as, 
colour,  in  the  body;  thinking,  in  the 
mind. — 3.  In  gram.,  words  added  to  il- 
lustrate or  amplify  the  force  of  other 
words ;  as,  the  History  of  the  American 
revolution.  The  words  in  Italics  are 
the  adjuncts  of  History. — 4.  In  mus.,  the 
word  is  employed  to  denominate  the 
relation  between  the  principal  mode 
and  the  modes  of  its  two  fifths.  The 
adjunct  deities,  among  the  Romans, 
were  inferior  deities,  which  were  added 
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as  assistants  to  the  principal  gods;  as, 
Bellona,  to  Mars ;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri; 
to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares;  to  the 
Evil,  the  Lemures.  In  the  Institute  of 
France,  adjoints,  or  adjunct  members, 
are  a  kind  of  supplementary  members, 
in  addition  to  the  chief  or  free  members, 
similar  in  rank  to  English  associates. 
In  England,  adjunct  has  been  used  for 
a  colleague,  but  rarely. 

AD'JUN€T,  a.  Added  to  or  united  with ; 
ns,  an  ailjunct  professor. 

AD  JUNCTION,  n.  The  act  of  joining; 
the  thing  joined. 

AD  JUNe'TIVE,  a.  Joining ;  having  the 
quality  of  joining. 

AD  JUN€'TIVE,n.That  which  is  joined. 

ADJUN€'TIVELY,  arfti.  In  an  adjunc- 
tive  manner. 

AD  JUN€TLY,  adv.  In  connection  with ; 
consequently. 

ADJURA'TION, n.  The  act  of  adjuring; 
a  solemn  charging  on  oath,  or  under 
the  penalty  of  a  curse. — 2.  The  form  of 
oath. 

ADJCRE,  K.  t.  [L.  adjuro,  to  swear  so- 
lemnly, or  compel  one  to  swear;  from 
ad  andjuro,  to  swear.]  1.  To  charge, 
bind,  or  command  on  oath,  or  under 
the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying, 
Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  ris- 
etli  up  aud  buildcth  this  city  of  Jericho ;  Josh. 
vi. 

2.  To  charge  earnestly  and  solemnly, 
on  pain  of  God's  wrath. 

I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God ;  Matt. 
xxvi. ;  Acts  \i\- 

3.  To  conjure ;  to  charge,  urge,  or  sum- 
mon with  solemnity. 

The  magistrates  adjured  by  all  the  bonds 
of  civil  duty.  Milton. 

Ye  sacred  atara,  be  all  of  you  adjured. 

Dry  den. 

ADJORED,  pp.  Charged  on  oath,  or 
with  a  denunciation  of  God's  wrath ; 
solemnly  urged. 

ADJCRER,  n.  One  that  adjures;  one 
that  exacts  an  oath. 

ADJURING,  ppr.  Charging  on  oath, or 
on  the  penalty  of  a  curse;  beseeching 
with  solemnity. 

ADJUST',  r.  t.  [Sp.  adjustar ;  Fr.  ajus- 
ter,  to  fit  or  frame ;  of  L.  ad,  and  Jus- 
tus, just,  exact.  See  JUST.]  1.  To 
make  exact;  to  fit;  to  make  corres- 
pondent, or  conformable ;  as,  to  adjust 
a  garment  to  the  body,  an  event  to  the 
prediction,  or  things  to  a  standard. — 2. 
To  put  in  order ;  to  regulate  or  reduce 
to  system ;  as,  to  adjust  a  scheme  ;  to 
adjust  affairs. — 3.  To  make  accurate ; 
to  settle  or  bring  to  a  satisfactory  state, 
BO  that  parties  are  agreed  in  the  result; 
as,  to  adjust  accounts ;  the  differences 
are  adjusted. 

ADJUST' ABLE,  a.  That  may  or  can  be 
adjusted. 

ADJUSTED,  pp.  Made  exact  or  con- 
formable ;  reduced  to  a  right  form  or 
standard;  settled. 

*J>JUST'ER,  n.  A  person  who  adjusts; 
that  which  regulates. 

ADJUSTING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  due 
form ;  fitting ;  making  exact  or  corre- 
spondent ;  settling. 

ADJUSTMENT,  n.  The  act  of  adjust- 
ing; regulation;  a  reducing  to  just 
form  or  order;  a  making  fit  or  confor- 
mable; settlement. 

Adjustment  in  mar.  insur.,  is  the  settling 
and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  indem- 
nity, which  the  party  insured  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  under  the  policy,  after 
all  proper  allowances  and  deductions 
have  been  made,  and  fixing  the  pro- 


portion of  that  indemnity  which  each 
underwriter  is  b'able  to  bear. 

AD  JU'TAGE,  or  A  JU'TAGE.M.  A  tube 
fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  through 
which  water  is  played  in  a  fountain. 

AD'JUTANCY,  n.  [See  ADJUTANT.] 
The  office  of  an  adjutant;  skilful  ar- 
rangement. 

AD'JUTANT,  n.  [L.  adjutans,  aiding; 
from  adjuto,  to  assist ;  of  ad  and  juvo, 
jutum,  to  help.]  In  milit.  affairs,  an 
officer  whose  business  is  to  assist  the 
major  by  receiving  and  communicating 
orders.  Each  battalion  of  foot  and  each 
regiment  of  horse  has  an  adjutant,  who 
receives  orders  from  the  brigade  major, 
to  communicate  to  the  colonel,  and  to 
subalterns.  He  places  guards,  receives 
and  distribntes  ammunition,  assigns 
places  of  rendezvous,  &c. — Adjutant 
general,  in  an  army,  is  the  chief  adju- 
tant.— Adjutants  general,  among  the 
Jesuits,  were  a  select  number  of  fathers, 
who  resided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or 
country  assigned  to  his  care.  Their 
business  was  to  correspond  with  that 
province,  by  their  delegates,  emissaries, 
or  visitors,  and  give  information  of 
occurrences  to  the  father-general. 

AD'JUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC 
CRANE,  n.  TheCiconia  argala  of  Tem- 
minck.  A  singular  bird,  easily  tamed, 
and  hardy,  though  a  native  of  the 
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warmer  parts  of  India.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  voracious  carnivorous  birds 
known,  and  so  fond  of  swallowing 
bones,  that  it  has  been  called  the  boTie- 
eater,  or  bone-  taker. 

ADJCTE,t  v.  t.  To  help. 

ADJU'TOR,  n.  A  helper.  [Lit.  us  ;  Us 
compound  Coadjutor  is  in  common  use.] 

ADJUTO'RIUM,  n.  [L.]  In  anat.,  A 
name  of  the  humerus,  from  its  useful- 
ness in  lifting  up  the  arm. 

ADJU'TRIX,  n.  A  female  assistant. 

ADJU'VANT,  11.  Helping;  assisting. 

ADLEGA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  legatio, 
an  embassy,  from  lego,  to  send.  See 
LEGATE.]  In  Me  public  law  of  the  old 
Qerman  Empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the 
states,  of  joining  their  own  ministers 
with  those  of  the  Emperor,  in  public 
treatiesand  negotiations,  relating  to  the 
common  interest  of  the  Empire. 

Ad  libitum,  [L.]  At  liberty;  at  pleasure; 
a  term  frequently  used  in  music. 

ADLO€U'TION,  n.    See  ALLOCUTION. 

ADMEAS'URE,  ».  (.  (admezh'ur.)  [Ad 
and  measure.  See  MEASURE.]  1.  To 
measure  or  ascertain  dimensions,  size, 
or  capacity ;  used  for  measure. — 2.  To 
apportion;  to  assign  to  each  claimant 
his  right  j  as,  to  admeasure  dower  or 
common  of  pasture. 
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ADMEAS'URED,  pp.  Measured;  ap- 
portioned. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  w.  The  measur- 
ing of  dimensions  by  a  rule,  as  of  a  ship, 
cask,  and  the  like. — 2.  The  measure  of 
a  thing,  or  dimensions  ascertained.  In 
these  uses  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
measurement,  mensuration,  and  measure. 
— 3.  The  adjustment  of  proportion,  or 
ascertainment  of  shares,  as  of  dower  or 
pasture  held  in  common.  This  is  done 
by  writ  of  admeasurement,  directed  to 
the  sheriff. 

ADMEAS'URER,  n.  One  that  admea- 
sures. 

ADMEAS'URING,  ppr.  Measuring; 
apportioning. 

ADMENSURA'TION,  is  equivalent  to 
admeasurement,  but  not  much  used. 
\See  MENSURATION.] 

ADMIN'I€LE,+  n.  [L.  adminiculum.] 
Help ;  support. 

Adminicle  is  a  term  of  Scots  law,  used 
in  the  action  of  proving  the  tenor  of  a 
lost  deed,  and  signifies  any  deed  or  even 
scroll  tending  to  establish  the  existence 
or  terms  of  the  deed  in  question. 

ADMINI€'ULAK,  a.  Supplying  help; 
helpful. 

ADMIN'ISTER,  ».  t.  [L.  administro,  of 
ad  andministro,to  serve  or  manage.  See 
MINISTER.]  1.  To  act  as  minister  or 
chief  agent,  in  managing  public  affairs, 
under  laws  or  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  king,  president,  or  other 
supreme  officer.  It  is  used  also  of 
absolute  monarchs,  who  rule  not  in 
subordination;  but  is  more  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  limited  monarchs,  and  other 
supreme  executive  officers,  and  to  go- 
vernors, viceroys,  judges,  and  the  like, 
who  are  under  the  authority  of  laws. 
A  king  or  a  president  administers  the 
government  or  laws,  when  he  executes 
them,  or  carries  them  into  effect.  A 
judge  administers  the  laws,  when  he 
applies  them  to  particular  cases  or 
persons.  In  short,  to  administer  is  to 
direct  the  execution  or  application  of 
laws. — 2.  To  dispense,  as,  to  administer 
justice  or  the  sacrament. — 3.  To  afford; 
to  give  or  furnish ;  as,  to  administer  re- 
lief, that  is,  to  act  as  the  agent.  To 
administer  medicine,  is  to  direct  and 
cause  it  to  be  taken. — 4.  To  give,  as  an 
oath;  to  cause  to  swear  accordiug  to 
law. 

ADMIN'ISTER,  v.i.  To  contribute ;  to 
bring  aid  or  supplies;  to  add  some- 
thing ;  as,  a  shade  administers  to  our 
comfort. — 2.  To  perform  the  office  of 
administrator ;  as,  A  administers  upon 
the  estate  of  B. 

ADMINISTERED,  pp.  Executed ; 
managed;  governed;  afforded;  given; 
dispensed. 

ADMINISTE'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
administration,  or  to  the  executive  part 
of  government. 

ADMINISTERING,  ppr.  Executing ; 
carrying  into  effect ;  giving ;  dispensing. 

ADMINISTRATE,  in  the  place  of  Ad- 
minister, has  been  used,  but  is  not  well 
authorised. 

ADMINISTRATION,  r,.  The  act  of 
administering ;  direction ;  management; 
government  of  public  affairs;  the  con- 
ducting of  any  office  or  employment.— 
2.  The  executive  part  of  government, 
consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  legal  powers,  the  general 
superintendence  of  national  affairs,  and 
the  enforcement  of  laws.— 3.  The  per- 
sons collectively,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  and  the 
superintendence  of  public  affairs ;  the 
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chief  magistrate  and  his  council;  or  the 
council  alone,  as  in  Great  Britain. — 4. 
Dispensation;  distribution;  exhibition; 
as,  the  administration  of  justice,  of  the 
sacrament,  or  of  grace;  1  Cor.  xii. ;  2 
Cor.  ix. — 5.  The  management  of  the 
estate  of  an  intestate  person,  under  a 
commission  from  the  proper  authority. 
This  management  consists  in  collecting 
debts,  paying  debts  and  legacies,  and 
distributing  the  property  among  the 
heirs. — 6.  The  power,  office,  or  com- 
mission of  an  administrator. 

It  is  more  usual  to  say  letters  of  artmini- 
ttration.  Blackstone. 

7.  This  name  is  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  staple  magazine  or  warehouse 
at  Callao,  in  Peru,  where  foreign  sliips 
must  unload. 

ADMINISTRATIVE,  <z.  That  admini- 
sters, or  by  which  one  administers. 

ADMINISTRA'TOR,  n.  A  man  who,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  ordi- 
nary, surrogate,  court  of  probate,  or 
other  proper  authority,  has  the  charge 
of  the  goods  and  estate  of  one  dying 
without  a  will. — 2.  One  who  admini- 
sters, or  who  directs,  manages,  distri- 
butes,or  dispenses  laws  and  rites,  either 
in  civil,  judicial,  political,  or  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  a  tutor, 
curator,  or  guardian,  having  the  care 
of  one  who  is  incapable  of  acting  for 
himself.  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  a  father  who  has  power  over  his 
children  and  their  estate  during  their 
minority. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP,  n.  The  of- 
fice of  an  administrator. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  n.  A  female 
who  administers  upon  the  estate  of  an 
intestate;  also  a  female  who  admini- 
sters government. 

AD'MIRABLE,«.[L.  admirabilis.]  To 
be  admired;  worthy  of  admiration; 
having  qualities  to  excite  wonder,  with 
approbation,  esteem,  or  reverence; 
used  of  persons  or  things;  as,  the  ad- 
mirable structure  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
universe. 

AD'MIRABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  admirable;  the  power  of  exciting 
admiration. 

AD'MIRABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
excite  wonder,  mingled  with  approba- 
tion, esteem,  or  veneration. 

AD'MIRAL,  n.  [In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  amira,  amiras,  admiralis, 
an  emir;  Sp.  almirante;  Fr.  amiral ; 
from  Ar.  amara,  to  command;  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  "istc,  amer,  to  speak. 
The  terminating  syllable  of  admiral 
may  be  aXf,  the  sea.  This  word  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Turks,  Genoese,  or  Venetians, 
in  the  12th  or  13th  century.]  A  marine 
commander  in  chief;  the  commander 
of  a.  fleet  or  navy.  1.  The  lord  high 
admiral,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an  officer 
who  superintends  all  maritime  affairs, 
and  has  the  government  of  the  navy. 
He  has  also  jurisdiction  over  all  mari- 
time causes,  and  commissions  the  naval 
officers. — 2.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
the  highest  officer  under  the  Admiral- 
ty. When  he  embarks  on  an  expedi- 
tion, the  union  flag  is  displayed  at  the 
main  top  gallant  mast  head. — 3.  The 
vice  admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  and 
command  to  the  admiral,  has  command 
of  the  second  squadron.  He  carries 
his  flag  at  the  fore  top  gallant  mast 
head.  This  name  is  given  also  to  cer- 
tain officers  who  have  power  to  hold 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  dominions. — i.  The 


rear  admiral,  next  in  rank  to  the  vice 
admiral,  has  command  of  the  third  squa- 
dron, and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen 
top  gallant  mast  head. —  5.  The  com- 
mander of  any  single  fleet,  or  in  gene- 
ral any  flag  officer. — 6.  The  ship  which 
carries  the  admiral;  also  the  most  con- 
siderable ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, or  of  fishing  vessels. — 7.  In  zool., 
a  species  of  shell-fish.  [See  VOLUTA.] 
— 8.  A  species  of  butterfly,  which  lays 
her  eggs  on  the  great  stinging  nettle, 
and  delights  in  brambles. 

AD'MIRALSHIP,  n.  The  office  or  power 
of  an  admiral.  [Lit.  us.~] 

AD'MIRALTY,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral.  This  office 
is  discharged  by  one  person,  or  by  com- 
missioners, called  lords  of  the  admiral- 
ty ;  usually  seven  in  number. 
The  admiralty  court,  or  court  of  admi- 
ralty, is  the  supreme  court  for  the  trial 
of  maritime  causes,  held  before  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
In  Scotland  there  is  a  court  of  admiralty, 
with  very  extensive  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  in  all  maritime  and  sea- 
faring causes  within  the  realm.  The 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1C89,  is  declared  to  be  his 
majesty's  justice-general  upon  the  seas, 
and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  or  creeks, 
and  upon  navigable  rivers,  below  the 
first  bridges,  or  within  flood-mark. 
In  general,  a  court  of  admiralty  is  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising  on 
the  high  seas,  as  prize  causes  and  the 
like.  In  the  IJnited  States,  there  is  no 
admiralty  court,  distinct  from  others; 
but  the  district  courts,  established  in 
the  several  states  by  Congress,  are  in- 
vested with  admiralty  powers. 

ADMIRA'TION,  n.  Wonder  mingled 
with  pleasing  emotions,  as  approbation, 
esteem,  love,  or  veneration ;  a  com- 
pound emotion  excited  by  something 
novel,  rare,  great,  or  excellent ;  applied 
to  persons  and  their  works.  It  often 
includes  a  slight  degree  of  surprise. 
Thus,  we  view  the  solar  system  with 
admiration. 

Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to 
admire.  Arum. 

It  has  been  sometimes  used  in  an  ill 
sense,  denoting  wonder  with  disappro- 
tion. 

When  I  saw  her  I  wondered  with  great 
admiration  /  Luke  xvii. 

ADMIRE,  v.  t.  [L.  admiror,  ad  and  mi- 
ror,  to  wonder;  Fr.  admirer;  W.  mir, 
visage;  also  fair,  comely;  and  maer, 
one  that  looks  after,  keeps,  or  guards, 
a  mayor,  or  bailiff.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  hold,  to  stop,  or  restrain.  Ch.  and 
Syr.  "itti,  demur;  L.  demaror.  See 
Moon  and  MAB.]  1.  To  regard  with 
wonder  or  surprise,  mingled  with  ap- 
probation, esteem,  reverence,  or  affec- 
tion. 

When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
eaints,  and  be  admirrii  in  all  them  that  be- 
lieve in  that  day  ;  2  Thess.  i. 
This  word  has  been  used  in  an  ill  sense, 
but  seems  now  correctly  restricted  to 
the  sense  here  given,  and  implying 
something  great,  rare,  or  excellent,  in 
the  object  admired. — 2.  To  regard  with 
affection;  a  familiar  term  for  to  love 
greatly. 

ADMIRE.u.;.  To  wonder;  to  be  affect- 
ed with  slight  surprise;  sometimes  with 
at ;  as,  to  admire  at  his  own  contri- 
vance. 

To  admire  at,  sometimes  implies  dis- 
approbation. 

ADMIRED, pp.  Regarded  with  wonder, 
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mingled  with  pleasurable  sensations,  as 
esteem,  love,  or  reverence. 

ADMIRER,  n.  One  who  admires;  one 
who  esteems  or  loves  greatly. 

ADMIRING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  won- 
der united  with  love  or  esteem. 

ADMIRINGLY,  adv.  With  admiration; 
in  the  manner  of  an  admirer. 

ADMISSIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  admissible. 

ADMIS'SIBLE,  a.  [See  ADMIT.]  That 
may  be  admitted,  allowed  or  conceded ; 
as,  the  testimony  is  admissible. 

ADMIS'SIBLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  admit- 
ted. 

ADMIS'SION,  n.  [L.  admitsio.]  1.  The 
act  or  practice  of  admitting,  as  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  into  a  country;  also 
the  state  of  being  admitted. — 2.  Admit- 
tance; power  or  permission  to  enter; 
entrance;  access;  power  to  approach. — 
8.  Admission  in  the  Church  of  England, 
denotes  the  act  of  a  bishop  admitting 
or  allowing  a  clerk  to  be  able  or  quali- 
fied for  serving  a  cure.  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  admission  to  a  Church  is 
an  act  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds 
admitting  a  minister  to  his  church,  or 
as  the  law  expresses  it,  collating  him  to 
his  benefice. — 4.  Allowance;  grant  of 
an  argument  or  position  not  fully 
proved. 

ADMIT',  ».  t.  [L.  admitto,  from  ad  and 
mitto,  to  send ;  Fr.  mettre.]  1.  To  suffer 
to  enter;  to  grant  entrance;  whether 
into  a  place,  or  an  office,  or  into  the 
mind,  or  consideration ;  as,  to  admit  a 
student  into  college ;  to  admit  a  serious 
thought  into  the  mind. — 2.  To  give 
right  of  entrance;  as,  a  ticket  admits 
one  into  a  play-house.— 3.  To  allow ; 
to  receive  as  true;  as,  the  argument  or 
fact  is  admitted.— -4.  To  permit,  grant, 
or  allow,  or  to  be  capable  of;  as,  the 
words  do  not  admit  of  such  a  construc- 
tion. In  this  sense,  of  may  be  used 
after  the  verb,  or  omitted. 

ADMIT'TABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ad- 
mitted or  allowed. 

ADMITTANCE,  n.  The  act  of  admit- 
ting; allowance.  More  usually, — 2. 
Permission  to  enter;  the  power  or 
right  of  entrance;  and  hence,  actual 
entrance ;  as,  he  gained  admittance  into 
the  church. — 3.f  Concession;  admis- 
sion; allowance;  as,  the  admittance  of 
an  argument. — 4.  Shakspeare  uses  the 
word  for  the  custom  or  prerogative  of 
being  admitted ;  "  Sir  John,  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  of 
great  admittance:"  but  the  license  is 
unwarrantable. 

ADMIT'TED,  pp.  Permitted  to  enter 
or  approach;  allowed;  granted;  con- 
ceded. 

ADMIT'TER,  n.  He  that  admits. 

ADMITTING,  ppr.  Permitting  to  enter 
or  approach  ;  allowing ;  conceding. 

ADMIX',  v.  t.  To  mingle  with  some- 
thing else.  [See  Mix.] 

ADMIX'TION,  n.  (admix'chun.)  [L. 
admixtio,  or  admistio  ;  of  ad  and  mis- 
cco,  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  A  mingling  of 
bodies;  a  union  by  mixing  different 
substances  together.  It  differs  from 
composition  or  chemical  combination ; 
for  admixtion  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  substances  mixed,  bnt  merely 
blends  them  together;  whereas  in  com- 
position, the  particles  unite  by  affinity, 
lose  their  former  properties,  and  form 
new  compounds,  with  different  pro- 

ADMIX'TURE,  n.  [From  ADMIX.]  The 
substance  mingled  with  another,  some- 
times the  act  of  mixture.  We  say,  an 
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admixture  of  unlphur  with  alum,  or  the 
admixture  of  different  bodies. 
ADMON'ISH,  v.  t.  [L.  admoneo, orfand 
moneo,  to  teach,  warn,  admonish;  Fr. 
admuneter;  Sax.  ma-nan,  to  mean.]  1. 
To  warn  or  notify  of  a  fault;  to  re- 
prove with  mildness. 

Count  him  uot  as  an  enemy,  butadmonith 
1  im  as  a  brother  ;  2  Thess.  iii. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices ; 
to  caution  or  advise. 

Admoniih  one  another  in    psalms    and 
hymns ;  Col.  iii. 

3.  To  instruct  or  direct. 

Moses  was  admonithed  by  God,  when  he 
was  about  to  make  the  taberuacle  ;  Hob.  viii. 

4.  In  ecclesiast.  affairs,  to  reprove  a 
member  of  the  church  for  a  fault,  either 
publicly  or  privately ;  the  first  step  of 
church  discipline.     It  is  followed  by  of 
or  against ;  as,  to  admonish  of  a  fault 
committed,  or  against  committing    a 
fault.     It  has  a  like  use  in  colleges. 

ADMON'ISHED,  pp.  Reproved;  ad- 
vised; warned;  instructed. 

ADMON'ISHER,  «.  One  who  reproves 
or  counsels. 

ADMON'ISHING,  ]<pr.  Reproving; 
warning;  counselling;  directing. 

ADMON'ISHMENT,  n.  Admonition. 

ADMONI"TION,  n.  Gentle  reproof; 
counselling  against  a  fault;  instruction 
in  duties;  caution;  direction;  Tit.  iii.; 
1  Cor.  x.  In  church  discipline,  public 
or  private  reproof  to  reclaim  an  offend- 
er ;  a  step  preliminary  to  excommuni- 
cation. 

ADMONI"TIONER,  n.  A  dispenser  of 
admonitions. 

ADMON'ITIVE,  a.  Containing  admo- 
nition. 

ADMON'ITIVELY,  adv.  By  admoni- 
tion. 

ADMON'ITOR,  n.  An  admonisher,  a 
monitor. 

ADMON'ITORY,  a.  Containing  admo- 
nition; that  admonishes. 

ADMORTIZA'TION,  n.  The  reducing 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain. 
[See  MORTMAIN.] 

ADMOVE'.ft).  t.[L.admoveo.']  To  move 
to;  to  bring  one  thing  to  another. 

ADNAS'CENT,  a.  [L.  ad  and  nascent, 
growing.]  Growing  on  something 
else. 

ADNA'TA,  n.  [L.  ad  and  nalus,  grown, 
from  nascor,  to  grow.]  1.  In  anat.,  one 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  which  is  also 
called  albuginea,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  conjunctiva.  It  lies 
between  the  sclerotica  and  the  con- 
junctiva.— 2.  Such  parts  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies  as  are  usual  and  na- 
tural, as  the  hair,  wool,  horns;  or  acci- 
dental, as  fungus,  misletoe,  and  excre- 
scences.— 3.  Offsets  of  plants,  germinat- 
ing under  ground,  as  from  the  lily,  nar- 
cissus, and  hyacinth. 

AD'NATE,  a.  [L.  ad  and  natus,  grown.] 
In  bot.,  refer?  to  the  growing  together 
of  different  parts  of  plants.  Thus  ad- 
nate  stipules  are  such  as  grow  to  the 
petiole  or  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  rose. 
Adnate  Anthers,  are  such  as  are  united 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

AD'NOUN.t  n.  [at/and  noun.]  In  gram., 
an  adjective,  or  attribute. 

ADNC'BILATED,  a.  Clouded;  ob- 
scured. 

ADO',  n.  [Qu.  a  and  do.]  Bustle; 
trouble ;  labour ;  difficulty ;  as,  to 
make  a  great  ado  about  trifles;  to  per- 
suade one  with  much  ado. 

ADOLES'CENCE, )    n.  [L.  adolescent, 

ADOLES'CENCYJ  growing,  of  ad 
and  olisco,  to  grow  ;  from  oleo,  Heb. 


riJ>.  ale,  to  ascend.]  The  st;ite  of 
growing,  applied  to  the  young  of  the 
human  race;  youth,  or  the  period  of 
life  between  childhood  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  frame,  extending  in 
man  from  about  fourteen  to  twenty- 
five,  and  in  woman  from  twelve  to 
twenty -one. 

ADOLES'CENT, a.  Growing;  advanc- 
ing from  childhood  to  manhood. 

ADONE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Adonis. 
Fair  Adonean  Venus.  Fatter. 

ADO'NIA,  n.  Festivals  celebrated  an- 
ciently in  honour  of  Adonis,  by  fe- 
males, who  spent  two  days  in  lamenta- 
tions and  infamous  pleasures. 

ADON'1-C,  a.  Adonic  verse,  a  short 
verse,  in  which  the  death  of  Adonis 
was  bewailed.  It  consists  of  a  dactyl 
and  spondee  or  trochee. 

ADON'I€,  n.  An  Adonic  verse.  It 
consists  of  a  -'actyl  and  a  spondee  or 
trochee,  as  rard  juventus,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  animated  movement  is 
adapted  to  gay  and  lively  poetry.  It 
is,  however,  seldom  used  by  itself,  but 
construed  with  other  kinds  of  verse. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  poetic  verse 
consisting  of  one  long,  two  short,  and 
two  long  syllables. 

ADO'NIS,  n.  In  myth.,  the  favourite 
of  Venus,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Ciny- 
ras,  king  of  Cyprus.  He  was  fond  of 
hunting,  and  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  tusk  of  a  wild-boar.  Venus 
lamented  his  death,  and  changed  him 
into  the  flower  which  bears  his 
name. 

In  bot.,  the  pheasant's  eye,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
ranunculaceae.  In  the  corn  Adonis,  the 
petals  are  bright  scarlet,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  emblematical  of  the  blood 
of  Adonis,  from  which  the  plant  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung. 

ADO'NISTS,  n.  [Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr. 
T.-S  Adon,  Lori!,  a  scriptural  title  of 
the  Supreme  Being.]  Among  critics,  a 
sect  or  party  who  maintain  that  the 
Hebrew  points  ordinarily  annexed  to 
the  consonants  of  the  word  Jehovah 
are  not  the  natural  points  belonging  to 
that  word,  and  that  they  do  not  ex- 
press the  true  pronunciation  of  it ;  but 
that  they  are  vowel  points  belonging  to 
the  words  Adonai  and  Elohim,  applied 
to  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah,  which 
the  Jews  were  forbid  to  utter,  and  the 
true  pronunciation  of  which  was  lost ; 
they  were  therefore  always  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Adonai,  instead  of 
Jehovah. 

ADOPT',  t).  /.  [L.  adoiito,  of  nd  and 
opto,  to  desire  or  choose.  See  OPTION.] 

1.  To  take  a  stranger  into  one's  family, 
as  son  and  heir ;  to  take  one  who  is  not 
a  child,  and  treat  him  as  one,  giving 
him  a  title  to  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  a  child. — 2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  to 
receive  the  sinful  children  of  men  into 
the  invisible   church,  and  into  God's 
favour  and  protection,  by  which  they 
become  heirs  of  salvation  by  Christ. — 
3.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own,  that 
which  is  not  naturally  so ;  as,  to  adopt 
the  opinions  of  another;  or  to  receive 
that  which  is  new;  as,  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  husbandry. — 4.  To  se- 
lect and  take;  as, Which  mode  will  you 
adopt? 

ADOPTED, pp.  Taken  as  one's  own ;  re- 
ceived as  son  and  heir;  selected  for  use. 

ADOPTEDLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
something  adopted. 

ADOPTER,  n.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  In  chem.,  a  large  round  receiver, 
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with  two  necks,  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  of  which  admits  the 
neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  is  joined 
to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  dis- 
tillations, to  give  more  space  to  elastic 
vapours,  or  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  neck  of  a  retort. 

ADOPTING,  ppr.  Taking  a  stranger 
as  a  son;  taking  as  one's  o\\  n 

ADOP'TION,  n.  [L.  adoptio.]  1.  The 
act  of  adopting,  or  the  state  of  being 
adopted ;  the  taking  and  treating  of  a 
stranger  as  one's  own  child. — 2.  The 
receiving  as  one's  own,  what  is  new  or 
not  natural. — 3.  God's  taking  the  sin- 
ful children  of  men  into  Ms  favour  and 
protection ;  Eph.  iv. 
Adoption  by  arms,  an  ancient  cere- 
mony of  presenting  arms  to  one  for  his 
merit  or  valour,  which  laid  the  person 
under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  giver. 
Adoption  by  baptism,  is  the  spiritual 
affinity  which  is  contracted  by  god- 
fathers and  god-children,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  church,  and  afterwards 
among  the  ancient  Franks.  This  af- 
finity was  supposed  to  entitle  the  god- 
child to  a  share  of  the  god-father's 
estate. 

Adoption  by  hair,  was  performed  by 
cutting  off  the  hair  of  a  person,  and 
giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father.  Thus 
pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Boson,  king 
of  Aries. 

Adoption  by  matrimony,  is  the  taking 
the  children  of  a  wife  or  husband,  by 
a  former  marriage,  into  the  condition 
of  natural  children.  This  is  a  practice 
peculiar  to  the  Germans;  but  is  not  so 
properly  adoption  as  adfiliation. 
Adoption  by  testament,  is  the  appointing 
of  a  person  to  be  heir,  by  will,  on  con- 
dition of  his  taking  the  name,  arms, 
&c.  of  the  adopter. 
In  Europe,  adoption  is  used  for  many 
kinds  of  admission  to  a  more  intimate 
relation,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  re- 
ception; as,  the  admission  of  persons 
into  hospitals  or  monasteries,  or  of  one 
society  into  another. 

ADOP'TIONIST,  n.  One  who  main- 
tains that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God 
by  adoption  only. 

ADOPTIVE,  a.  [L.  adopth-tu.]  That 
adopts,  as  an  adoptive  father ;  or  that 
is  adopted,  as  an  adoptive  son. 
Adoptive  arms,  in  her.,  are  those  en- 
joyed by  the  concession  of  another 
which  the  adopter  is  obliged  to  mar- 
shal with  his  own,  as  being  the  condi- 
tion of  some  honour  or  estate  left  him. 

ADOPTIVE,  n.  A  person  or  thing 
adopted. 

ADORABLE,  a.  That  ought  to  be 
adored ;  worthy  of  divine  honours.  In 
popular  use,  worthy  of  the  utmost  love 
or  respect. 

ADORABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  adorable,  or  wonhy  of  adoration. 

ADOKABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  adoration. 

ADORA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  paying 
honours  to  a  divkit-  being;  the  worship 
paid  to  God  ;  the  act  of  addressing  as 
a  God.  Adoration  consists  in  external 
homage,  accompanied  with  the  highest 
reverence.  It  is  used  for  the  act  of 
praying,  or  preferring  requests,  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being.— 
2.  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem ; 
profound  reverence. 

Adoration,  among  the  Jews,  was  per- 
formed by  bowing,  kneeling,  and  pros- 
tration. Among  the  Romans,  the  de- 
votee, with  his  head  uncovered,  applied 
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his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  bowing  and 
turning  himself  from  left  to  right.  The 
Persians  fell  on  the  face,  striking  the 
forehead  against  the  earth,  and  kissing 
the  ground.  The  adoration  paid  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  emperors,  con- 
sisted in  bowing  and  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  prince,  laying  hold  of  his 
robe,  then  withdrawing  the  hand  and 
clapping  it  to  the  lips.  In  modern 
times,  adoration  is  paid  to  the  pope  by 
kissing  his  feet,  and  to  princes,  by 
kneeling  and  kissing  the  hand.  This 
word  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  ac- 
clamation or  great  applause,  given  to 
public  performers;  and  the  election  of 
a  pope  is  sometimes  by  adoration,  that  is, 
by  sudden  acclamation  without  scru- 
tiny. 

ADORE,  v.  t.  [L.  adoro.  In  Ch.  and 
Heb.  1-tn,  hadar,  to  honour,  reverence, 
or  glorify,  to  adorn ;  Heb.  i-«t>  hadar, 
to  be  magnificent  or  glorious,  to  mag- 
u:fy,  to  glorify.  This  word  is  usually 
referred  to  the  Latin  ad  orare,  to  carry 
to  one's  mouth ;  ad  and  os,  oris;  as,  in 
order  to  kiss  one's  hand,  the  hand  is 
carried  to  one's  mouth.  See  CALMET, 
ad  verbum,  who  cites,  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  the  ancient  practice  of 
kissing  the  hand;  See  Job  xxxi;  1  Kings 
*ix. ;  Ps.  ii. ;  Gen.  xli.  Ainsworth  sup- 
poses the  word  to  be  a  compound  of 
ad  and  oro,  to  pray ;  and  if  the  word 
is  compound,  as  I  suspect,  this  opinion 
is  most  probably  correct.]  1.  To  wor- 
ship with  profound  reverence;  to  ad- 
dress with  exalted  thoughts,  by  prayer 
and  thanksgiving;  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to ;  to  honour  as  a  god  or  as  di- 
vine.— 2.  To  love  in  the  highest  degree; 
to  regard  with  the  utmost  esteem,  af- 
fection, and  respect;  as,  the  people 
adore  their  prince. 

ADORED,  pp.  Worshipped  as  divine ; 
highly  reverenced;  greatly  beloved. 

ADORER,  n.  One  who  worships,  or 
honours  as  divine;  in  pop.  Ian.,  an  ad- 
miring lover. 

ADORING,  ppr.  or  a.  Honouring  or 
addressing  as  divine;  regarding  with 
great  love  or  reverence. 

ADOR'INGLY,  adv.  By  adoration. 

ADORN',  v.  t.  [L.  adorno,  ad,  and  or- 
no,  to  deck,  or  beautify,  to  dress,  set 
off,  extol,  furnish ;  Orno  is  probably 
the  Saxon  hrinan,  gerenian,  gerinan, 
gehrinan,  to  touch,  to  strike,  to  adorn, 
that  is,  to  put  on.]  1.  To  deck  or  de- 
corate; to  make  beautiful;  to  add  to 
beauty  by  dress;  to  deck  with  exter- 
nal ornaments. 

Abride  adorneth  herself  with  jewels:  1  ;i. 
vi. 

— 2.  To  set  off  to  advantage ;  to  add 
ornaments  to ;  to  embellish  by  any 
thing  external  or  adventitious ;  as,  to 
adorn  a  speech  by  appropriate  action, 
sentiments  with  elegance  of  language, 
or  a  gallery  with  pictures.  —  3.  To  make 
pleasing,  or  more  pleasing ;  as,  great 
abilities  adorned  by  virtue  or  affability. 
— 4.  To  display  the  beauty  or  excel- 
lence of ;  as,  to  adorn  thu  doctrine  of 
God;  Titus  ii. 

ADORN'.f  n.  Ornament. 

ADORN'.t  a.  Adorned;  decorated. 

ADORN'ED,  pp.  Decked;  decorated; 
embellished. 

ADORN'ER,  n.  One  who  adorns. 

ADORN'ING, ppr.  Ornamenting;  de- 
corating ;  displaying  beauty. 

ADORN'ING,  n.  Ornament;  decora- 
tion ;  1  Pet.  iii. 

ADORN'ilF.NT.n.  An  adorning, orna- 
ment. 


[Fr. 


ADORS'ED,  or  ADOP'SF.T),  a. 
adossee,  part,  of 
adosser,  to  set  back 
to  back ;  dos  the 
back.]  In  her., 
when  any  two  ani- 
mals, birds,  fish,  or 
other  bearings,  are 
placed  back  to  back, 
they  are  said  to  be  AdorMd. 

adorscd. 

ADOSCULATION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  oscu- 
latio,  a  kissing,  from  oscidum,  a  kiss, 
or  mouth.]  The  impregnation  of  plants 
by  the  falling  of  the  farina  on  the  pistils. 
Adosculation  is  also  defined  to  be  the 
inserting  ot  one  part  of  a  plant  into  an- 
other. 

ADOWN',  prep.  [a.  and  down.]  From  a 
higher  to  a  lower   situation;  down- 
ward; implying  descent. 
ADOWN',  adv.  Down;  on  the  ground; 
at  the  bottom. 

Ad  Pondus  Omnium.      Signifies  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole.     These   words 
placed  after  any  ingredient  in  a  medical 
prescription,  imply  that  the  weight  of 
such  ingredient  is  eqxial  to  that  of  all 
the  others  put  together. 
ADPRES'SED,  a.  A  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  branches  or  leaves  when  they 
rise  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
stem,  and  are  close  to  it. 
Ad  Quod  Damnum.     In  law,  a  writ  to 
inquire  whether  certain  liberties  to  be 
granted  by  the  king,  as  a  fab-,  highway, 
&c.  will  be  to  his  damage. 
ADREAD.t  a.  (adred'.)     [See  DREAD.] 

Affected  by  dread. 

Ad  referendum.  [L.]  For  further  con- 
sideration. 

ADRIAT'I€,  a.  [L.  Adria  or  Hadria, 
the  gulf  of  Venice.]  Pertaining  to  the 
gulf  called,  from  Venice,  the  Venetian 
gulf. 

ADRIAT'I€,  n.  The  Venetian  gulf ;  a 
gulf  that  washes  the  eastern  side  of 
Italy. 

ADRIFT',  a.  or  adv.  [Sax.  adrifan, 
gedrifan,  and  drifan,  to  drive.  See 
DRIVE.  Adrift  is  the  participle  of  the 
verb.]  Literally,  driven;  floating; 
floating  at  random;  impelled  or  moving 
without  direction.  The  state  of  a  ves- 
sel broken  loose  from  her  moorings,  and 
driven  about  by  the  wind,  or  waves ; 
as  an  adjective,  it  always  follows  its 
noun ;  as,  the  boat  was  adrift. 
ADROGATION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  rnijo,  to 
ask.  See  INTERROGATE  and  ROGA- 
TION.] A  species  of  adoption  in  an- 
cient Rome,  by  which  a  person  capable 
of  choosing  for  himself,  was  admitted 
into  the  relation  of  a  son.  So  called 
from  the  questions  put  to  the  parties. 
ADROIT',  a.  [Fr.  from  droit,  right, 
straight,  direct ;  whence  droite,  the 
right  hand;  It.  diritto,  right,  straight, 
contracted  from  the  L.  directus,  dirigo; 
See  RIOIIT.]  Dexterous;  skilful;  ac- 
tive in  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  fuju- 
ratively,  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties;  ingenious;  ready  in  inven- 
tion or  execution. 

ADROIT'LY,  adv.  With  dexterity;  in 
a  ready,  skilful  manner. 
ADROIT'NESS,  n.  Dexterity;  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

ADRY',  a.  [Sax.  adritjan,  to  dry.] 
Thirsty,  in  want  of  drink.  [This  ad- 
jective always  follows  the  noun.] 
ADSCITI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  ascititius,  ad- 
scisco,  ascisco,  to  add  or  join.]  Added; 
taken  as  supplemental;  additional; 
not  requisite. 
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ADSTRIC'TION,  n.  [L.  adslrictio,  at- 
trictio,  of  ad  and  strinyo,  to  strain  or 
bind  fast.  See  STRICT.]  A  binding 
fast.  Among  physicians,  the  rigidity 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  occasioning  a 
retention  of  usual  evacuations ;  cos- 
tiveness ;  a  closeness  of  the  emuncto- 
ries ;  also  the  styptic  effects  of  medi- 
cines. 
ADSTRI€'TORY,  ADSTRINfi'ENT. 

See  ASTRINGENT. 

Ad  Terminum  qui  preeteriit.  In  law,  a 
writ  for  the  lessor  or  his  heirs,  against 
a  tenant  who  holds  lands  or  tenements 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
ADULARIA,  n.  [From  Adula,  the  sun> 
mit  of  a  Swiss  mountain.]  A  mineral 
deemed  the  most  perfect  variety  of  al- 
bite  and  feldspar;  its  colour  white,  or 
with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or  red.] 
It  is  called  by  lapidaries  Moonstone,  on 
account  of  the  play  of  light  exhibited 
by  the  arrangement  of  its  crystalline 
structure. 

ADULATION,  n.  [L.  adulatio.}    Ser- 
vile flattery  ;  praise  in  excess,  or  be- 
yond what  is  merited;  high  compli- 
ment. 
AD'ULATOR,  n.  A  flatterer ;  one  who 

offers  praise  servilely. 
AD'ULATORY,  a.  Flattering;  contain- 
ing excessive  praise  or  compliments ; 
servilely  praising ;  as,  an  adulatory  ad- 
dress. 

AD'ULATRESS,  n.  A  female  that  flat- 
ters with  servility. 

ADULT",  a.  [L  adultus,  grown  to  ma- 
turity, from  oleo,  to  grow ;  Heb.  7"'~y- 
ole,  to  ascend.]  Having  arrived  at  ma- 
ture years,  or  to  full  size  and  strength ; 
as,  an  adult  person  or  plant. 
ADULT',  n.  A  person  grown  to  full 
size  and  strength,  or  to  the  years  of 
manhood.  It  is  also  applied  to  full- 
grown  plants.  Among  civilians,  a  per- 
son between  fourteen  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

ADUL'TERANT,  n.   The  person    or 
thing  that  adulterates. 
ADUL'TERATE,    v.   t.    [L.   adullero, 
from  adulter,  mixed,  or  an  adulterer ; 
ad  and  alter,  other.]     To  corrupt,  de- 
base, or  make  impure  by  an  admixture 
of  baser  materials  ;    as,  to  adulterate 
liquors,  or  the  coin  of  a  country. 
ADUL'TERATE.t    v.   i.    To   commit 

adultery. 

ADUL'TERATE,  a.  Tainted  with  adul- 
tery ;  debased  by  foreign  mixture. 
ADUL'TEEATED,    pp.     Corrupted ; 
debased  by  a  mixture  with  something 
of  less  value. 

ADUL'TERATELY,  adv.  In  an  adul- 
terate manner. 

ADUL'TERATENESS,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  debased  or  counter- 
feited. 
ADUL'TERATING,  pjir.    Debasing; 

corrupting;  counterfeiting. 
ADULTERATION,  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
ulterating, or  the  state  of  being  adulte- 
rated, corrupted  or  debased  by  foreign 
mixture.  The  adulteration  of  liquors, 
drugs,  wines,  tea,  bread,  beer,  &c.,  is 
punishable  by  law. 

ADUL'TERER,  n.  [L.  adultrr.]  1,  A 
man  guilty  of  adultery  ;  a  ma'n  who  has 
sexual  commerce  with  any  married 
woman  except  his  wife.  [See  ADUL- 
TERY.]—  2.  In  scrip.,  an  idolater; 
Ezek.  xxiii. — 3.  An  apostate  from  the 
true  faith,  or  one  who  violates  his  co- 
venant engagements ;  a  very  wicked 
person ;  Jer.  ix.  and  xxiii. — 4.  One 
devoted  to  earthly  things ;  James 
iv. 
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ADUI/TERESS,  n.  A  married  woman 
Kuilty  of  incontinence. 

ADUL'TERINE,  a.  Proceeding  from 
adulterous  commerce ;  spurious. 

ADUL'TERINE,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  a 
child  issuing  from  an  adulterous  con- 
nection. 

ADUL'TEROUS,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery; 
pertaining  to  adultery. — 2.  In  scrip., 
idolatrous,  Tery  wicked ;  Mat.  xii.  and 
xvi ;  Mark  viii. 

ADUI/TEROUSLY,  adv.  In  an  adul- 
terous manner. 

ADUL'TERY,  n.  [L.  adulterium.  See 
ADULTERATE.]  1.  Violation  of  the 
marriage  bed ;  a  crime,  or  a  civil  in- 
jury, which  introduces,  or  may  intro- 
duce, into  a  family,  a  spurious  off- 
spring. 

In  common  usage,  adultery  means  the 
unfaithfulness  of  any  married  person 
to  the  marriage  bed.  Mankind  in  al- 
most all  ages,  and  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, have  regarded  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed  with  abhorrence.  It  has 
been  punished  in  various  ways,  and  with 
different  degrees  of  severity,  according 
to  the  general  manners  and  morals  of 
the  country.  When  committed  between 
two  married  persons,  it  is,  according 
to  the  English  law,  termed  double  adul- 
tery ;  and  when  only  one  of  the  par- 
ties is  married  it  is  termed  single 
adultery.  Among  European  nations, 
adultery  is  reckoned  a  private  offence, 
none  but  the  husband  being  suffered  to 
intermeddle  in  the  affair ;  and  what  is 
no  less  remarkable,  though  the  husband 
be  guilty  of  adultery,  the  wife,  except 
in  Scotland,  is  not  allowed  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  same.  In  England,  adul- 
tery is  accounted  a  spiritual  offence, 
and  therefore  the  injured  party  can 
have  no  other  redress  but  to  bring  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  adulte- 
rer ;  and  to  divorce,  and  strip  the 
adulteress  of  her  dower,  is  all  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  inflicts  on  her. 
Parliament  grants  absolute  divorces  for 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed  in  either 
party;  and  the  spiritual  courts  divorce 
a  mensa  el  thoro. 

2.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  all  manner  of 
lewdnessorunchastity,  as  in  the  seventh 
commandment. — 3.  In  scripture,  idola- 
try, or  apostasy  from  thetrueGod;  Jer. 
iii. — 4.  In  old  laws,  the  fine  and  penalty 
imposed  for  the  offence  of  adultery. — 
5.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  intrusion 
of  a  person  into  a  bishopric,  during  the 
life  of  the  bishop. — 6.  Among  ancient 
naturalists,  the  grafting  of  trees  was 
called  adultery,  being  considered  as  an 
unnatural  union. 

ADULT'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adult. 

ADUM'BRANT,  a.  [See  ADUMBRATE.] 
Giving  a  faint  shadow,  or  slight  resem- 
blance. 

ADUM'BRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  adimbro,  to 
shade,  from  umbra,  a  shade.]  To  give  a 
faint  shadow,  or  slight  likeness;  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance  like  a  shadow. 

ADUMBRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing a  shadow  or  faint  resemblance. — 2. 
A  faint  sketch ;  an  imperfect  represen- 
tation of  a  thing. — 3.  In  her.,  the  sha- 
dow only  of  a  figure,  outlined,  and 
painted  of  a  colour  darker  than  the 
field. 

ADUNA'TION,+  n.  [L.  ad  and  unus, 
unio.]  The  state  of  being  united; 
union. 

ADUN'CITY,  n.  [L.  aduncitas,  hooked- 
ness,  of  ad  and  uncus,  a  hook.]  Hook- 
edness;  a  bending  in  form  of  a  hook. 


ADUN'€OUS,  a.  [L.  aduncus.]  Hook- 
ed; bent  or  made  in  the  form  of  a 

ADUNQUE,f  a.  (adunk'.)  Hooked. 

ADORE,f  t).  (.  [L.  aduro,  ad  and  uro, 
to  burn.]  To  burn  up. 

ADUST',  a.  [L.  adustus,  burnt,  the  par- 
ticiple of  aduro,  to  burn.]  Burnt ; 
scorched;  become  dry  by  heat;  hot  and 
fiery. 

ADUST'ED,  a.  Become  hot  and  dry; 
burnt;  scorched. 

ADUS'TION,  n.  The  act  of  burning, 
scorching,  or  heating  to  dryness ;  a 
state  of  being  thus  heated  or  dried. 

Ad  valorem,  [Lat.]  In  com.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  customs,  or  duties,  levied  ac- 
cording to  the  value  or  worth  of  the 
goods,  as  sworn  to  by  the  owner. 

ADVANCE,  v.  t.  (adv'ans.)  PFr.  avancer; 
Arm.  Hi-mil,  to  advance.  This  word  is 
formed  on  van,  the  front,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  n;;,  o^E, 
phaneh,  phanim,  surface,  face ;  whence 
Fr.  avant;  It.  avanti,  before.]  l.To  bring 
forward;  to  move  further  in  front. 
Hence, — 2.  To  promote;  to  raise  to  a 
higher  rank ;  as,  to  advance  one  from 
the  bar  to  the  bench. — 3.  To  improve 
or  make  better,  which  is  considered  as 
a  progression  or  moving  forward;  as, 
to  advance  one's  true  interests. — 4.  To 
forward;  to  accelerate  growth;  as,  to 
advance  the  growth  of  plants. — 6.  To 
offer  or  propose ;  to  bring  to  view  or 
notice ;  as,  to  advance  an  opinion  or  an 
argument. — 6.  In  com.,  to  supply  be- 
forehand; to  furnish  on  credit,  or  be- 
fore goods  are  delivered,  or  work  done ; 
or  to  furnish  as  a  part  of  a  stock  or 
fund;  as,  to  advance  money  on  loan  or 
contract,  or  towards  a  purchase  or  es- 
tablishment.— 7.  To  furnish  for  others ; 
to  supply  or  pay  for  others,  in  expec- 
tation of  reimbursement. 

They  advanced  the  money  out  of  their 
own  funds,  and  took  the  sheriff's  deeds  in 
their  own  name.  Kent,  Johntim't  Rep. 
8.  To  raise ;  to  enhance ;  as,  to  advance 
the  price  of  goods. 

ADVANCE,  v.  i.  To  move  or  go  for- 
ward; to  proceed;  as,  the  troops  ad- 
vanced.— 2.  To  improve,  or  make  pro- 
gress; to  grow  better,  greater,  wiser 
or  older  ;  as,  to  advance  in  knowledge, 
in  stature,  in  wisdom,  or  in  years. — 3. 
To  rise  in  rank,  office,  or  consequence ; 
to  be  preferred,  or  promoted;  as,  to 
advance  in  political  standing. 

ADVANCE,  n.  A  moving  forward,  or 
towards  the  front. — 2.  Gradual  pro- 
gression; improvement;  as,  an  advance 
in  religion  or  knowledge. — 3.  Advance- 
ment; promotion;  preferment;  as,  an 
advance  in  rank  or  office. — 4.  First 
hint  by  way  of  invitation;  first  step 
towards  an  agreement;  as,  A  made  an 
advance  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
B.  In  this  sense  it  is  very  frequently 
used  in  the  plural. 

The  amours  of  an  empress  require  the 
plainest  advance*.  Gibbon. 

5.  In  trade,  additional  price;  profit;  as, 
an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of  goods. 
— G.  A  giving  beforehand ;  afurnishing  of 
something,  on  contract,  before  an  equi- 
valent is  received,  as  money  or  goods, 
towards  a  capital  or  stock,  or  on  loan ; 
or  the  money  or  goods  thus  furnished ; 
as,  A  made  large  advances  to  B. — 7.  A 
furnishing  of  money  or  goods  for 
others,  in  expectation  of  reimburse- 
ment ;  or  the  property  so  furnished. 

I  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  the 
necuasary  advancer.  Jay 
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The  account  was  made  up  with  intent  to 
show  \\liut  advances  had  been  made.  Kent. 
In  advance,  in  front ;  before ;  also  be- 
forehand ;  before  an  equivalent  is  re- 
ceived, or  when  one  partner  in  trade 
has  furnished  more  than  his  propor- 
tion ;  as,  A  is  in  advance  toB  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Advance  or  advanced  in  military  affairs, 
is  an  epithet  applied  to  any  part  of  an 
army  in  front  of  the  rest;  as,  the  ad- 
vance guard.  Advance  fosse,  in  fort., 
a  ditch  thrown  round  the  esplanade  or 
glacis  of  a  place. 

ADVANCED, pp.  Moved  forward;  pro- 
moted; improved;  furnished  before- 
hand ;  situated  in  front,  or  before  the 
rest ;  also  old,  having  reached  the  de- 
cline of  life;  as,  advanced  in  years;  an 
advanced  age. 

ADVANCEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing forward  or  proceeding. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  advanced;  preferment; 
promotion,  in  rank  or  excellence;  the 
act  of  promoting. — 3.  Settlement  on  a 
wife,  or  jointure. — 4.  Provision  made 
by  a  parent  for  a  child  by  gift  of  pro- 
perty, during  his,  the  parent's  life,  to 
which  the  child  would  be  entitled  as 
heir,  after  his  parent's  death. 

ADVANCER,  n.  One  who  advances;  a 
promoter. 

Among  sportsmen,  a  start  or  branch  of 
a  buck's  attire,  between  the  back  ant- 
ler and  the  palm. 

ADVANCING,  ppr.  Moving  forward; 
proceeding ;  promoting ;  raising  to 
higher  rank  or  excellence;  improving; 
supplying  beforehand,  as  on  loan,  or  as 
stock  in  trade. 

ADVANCIVE,  a.  Tending  to  advance, 
or  promote. 

ADVANTAGE,  n.  [Fr.  avantage,  from 
avant,  before.]  1.  Any  state,  condition, 
or  circumstance,  favourable  to  success, 
prosperity,  interest,  or  reputation ;  as, 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  ele- 
vated ground. — 2.  Benefit,  gain,  profit. 
What  advantage  will  it  be  to  thee?  Job 

XXXV. 

3.  Means  to  an  end;  opportunity;  con- 
venience for  obtaining  benefit ;  as,  stu- 
dents enjoy  great  advantages  for  im- 
provement; the  general  took  advan- 
tage of  his  enemy's  negligence.— 4. 
Favourable  state  or  circumstances;  as, 
jewels  set  to  advantage. — 5.  Superior- 
ity, or  prevalence  over;  with  of  or 
over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of 
us  (or  over  us)  ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
6.  Superiority,  or  that  which  gives  it ; 
as,  the  advantage  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion.— 7.+ Interest ;  increase;  overplus. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy 
love.  Shak. 

8.  Additional  circumstance  to  give  pre- 
ponderation. 

ADVANTAGE,  v.  t.  To  benefit;  to 
yield  profit  or  gain. 

What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  aud  lose  himself,  or  be  cast 
away?  Luke  ix. 

2.  To  promote;  to  advance  the  inte- 
rest of. 

ADVANTAGEABLE,  a.  Profitable; 
convenient;  gainful.  [Lit.  us.] 

ADVANTAGED,  pp.  Benefited ;  pro- 
moted. 

ADVANTAGE-GROUND,  n.  Ground 
that  gives  advantage  or  superiority; 
a  state  that  gives  superior  advantages 
for  annoyance  or  resistance. 

ADVANTAGEOUS,  a.  Being  of  ad- 
vantage; furnishing  convenience  or 
opportunity  to  gain  benefit;  gainful; 


ADVENTURE 

profitable;  useful;  beneficial;  as,  an 
advantageous  position  of  the  troops; 
trade  is  advantageous  to  a  nation. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY.arfw.  Inan  ad- 
vantageous manner;  profitably;  use- 
fully ;  conveniently. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  advantageous ; 
profitableness ;  usefulness ;  conveni- 

ADV  ANT  AGING,  ppr.  Profiting;  be- 
nefiting. 

ADVECTI"TIOUS,  a.  Brought  from 
another  place. 

ADVENE,  v.  i.  [L.  advenio,  to  come  to, 
ad  and  cento.]  To  accede,  or  come  to ; 
to  be  added  to,  or  become  a  part  of, 
though  not  essential.  [Lit.  us.] 

ADVE'NIENT,  a.  Advening;  coming 
from  outward  causes. 

AD'VENT.n.  [L.  adventus  from  advenio, 
of  ad  and  venio,  to  come.  See  FIND.] 
A  coming;  appropriately  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  calendar,  it 
includes  four  sabbaths  before  Christ- 
mas, beginning  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  or 
on  the  sabbath  next  before  or  after  it. 
It  is  appointed  by  the  English  and 
other  Christian  Churches,  to  be  kept 
as  a  season  of  devotion,  with  reference 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
and  his  second  comiug  to  judge  the 
world. 

ADVENTINE.t  a.  Adventitious. 

ADVENTI"TIOtIS,  a.  [L.  adventitius, 
from  advenio.  See  ADVENT.]  Added 
extrinsically ;  accidental;  not  essenti- 
ally inherent;  casual;  foreign. 

Diseases  of  continuance  get  an  adrenti- 
tiout  strength  from  custom.  Bacon. 

In  bat.,  when  any  thing  appears  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  a  bud 
appears  where  buds  do  not  usually  ap- 
pear, it  is  adventitious;  so  also  with 
roots  as  in  the  banian  tree,  where  ad- 
ventitious roots  are  sent  down  from  the 
branches. 


ADVERSATIVE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVENTI"TIOtJSLY,  adv.  Acciden- 
tally. 

A.DVENTI"TIOUSNESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  adventitious. 

ADVENT'IVE,  a.  Accidental;  adven- 
titious.    [Lit.  us.] 

ADVENT'IVE,  n.  The  thing  or  person 
that  comes  from  without.     [Lit.  us.] 

ADVENT'UAL,a.  Relating  to  the  sea- 
son of  advent. 

ADVENTURE,  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  from 
advenio.  See  ADVENT.]  1.  Hazard; 
risk ;  chance ;  that  of  which  one  has  no 
direction ;  as,  at  all  adventures,  that  is, 
at  all  hazards.  [See  VENTURE.] — 2. 
An  enterprise  of  hazard;  a  bold  un- 
dertaking, in  which  hazards  are  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  issue  is  staked 
upon  unforeseen  events, — S.That  which 
is  put  to  hazard;  a  sense  in  popular 
use  with  seamen,  and  usually  pro- 
nounced venture.  Something  which  a 
seaman  is  permitted  to  carry  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  sell  for  profit. 
I. 


A  bill  of  adventure,  is  a  writing  signed 
by  a  person,  who  takes  goods  on  board 
of  his  ship,  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner. 

ADVENTURE,  v.  t.  To  risk,  or  hazard; 
to  put  in  the  power  of  unforeseen 
events ;  as,  to  adventure  one's  life. 
[See  VENTURE.] 

ADVENTURE,  «.  i.  To  dare ;  to  try 
the  chance ;  as,  to  adventure  on  "  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  liberty." 

ADVENTURED,  pp.  Put  to  hazard  ; 
ventured;  risked. 

ADVEN'TUREFUL,  a.  Given  to  ad- 
venture; full  of  enterprise. 

ADVENTURER,  n.  One  who  hazards, 
or  puts  something  at  risk;  as  mer- 
ch&ni-adventurers. — 2.  One  who  seeks 
occasions  of  chance,  or  attempts  bold, 
novel,  or  extraordinary  enterprises. 

ADVENTURESOME,  a.  Bold;  dar- 
ing ;  incurring  hazard.  [See  VENTURE- 
SOME.] 

ADVENTURESOMENESS,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  bold  and  venturesome. 

ADVENTURING,  pjir.  Putting  to 
risk;  hazarding. 

AD  VENTUROUS,  a.  [Fr.  aventureux.] 
1. Inclined,  or  willing  to  incur  hazard; 
bold  to  encounter  danger;  daring; 
courageous ;  enterprising ;  applied  to 
persons. — 2.  Full  of  hazard  ;  attended 
with  risk ;  exposing  to  danger ;  requir- 
ing courage :  applied  to  things;  as,  an 
adventurous  undertaking. 

And  followed  freedom  on  the  adventurou* 
tide.  Trum/iull. 

ADVENTUROUSLY,  adv.  Boldly; 
daringly  ;  in  a  manner  to  incur  hazard. 

ADVENTUROUSNESS,n.  The  actor 
quality  of  being  adventurous. 

AD'VERB,  n.  [L.  adverbium,  of  ad  and 
verbum;  to  a  verb.]  In  gram.,  a  word 
used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a  verb, 
participle,  adjective  or  attribute,  and 
usually  placed  near  it;  as,  he  writes 
well;  paper  extremely  white.  This  part 
of  speech  might  be  more  significantly 
named  a  modifier,  as  its  use  is  to  modify, 
that  is,  to  vary  or  qualify  the  sense  of 
another  word,  by  enlarging  or  restrain- 
ing it,  or  by  expressing  form,  quality  or 
manner,  which  the  word  itself  does  not 
express.  The  term  adverb,  denoting 
position  merely,  is  often  improper. 

ADVERB'IAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
adverb. 

ADVERB'IALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  adverb. 

ADVERSA'RIA,  «.  [L.  from  adversus. 
See  ADVERSE.]  Among  the  ancients, 
a  book  of  accounts,  so  named  from  the 
placing  of  debt  and  credit  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  A  common-place 
book. 

ADVERSATUOUS,  a.  Adversary. 

AD'VERSARY,  n.  [See  ADVERSE.]  1. 
An  enemy  or  foe;  one  who  has  enmity 
at  heart. 

The   Lord  will  take  vengeance   on  his 
adtjertariet ;  Nah.  i. 

In  Scrip.,  Satan  is  called  THE  ADVER- 
SARY, by  way  of  eminence ;  1  Pet.  v. — 
2.  An  opponent  or  antagonist,  as  in  a 
suit  at  law,  or  in  single  combat;  an 
opposing  litigant. 

AD'VERSARY,  a.  Opposed;  opposite 
to ;  adverse.  In  late,  having  an  oppos- 
ing party,  as  an  adversary  suit;  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  application,  in  law  or 
equity,  to  which  no  opposition  is  made. 

ADVERS'ATIVE,  a.  Noting  some  dif- 
ference, contrariety,  or  opposition;  as, 
John  is  an  honest  man,  but  a  fanatic. 
Here  but  is  called  an  adversative  con- 
junction. This  denomination  however 
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is  not  always  correct;  for  but  does  n<  t 
always  denote  opposition,  but  some- 
thing additional. 

ADVERS'ATIVE,  n.  A  word  denoting 
contrariety  or  opposition. 

AD' VERSE,  a.  (ad'vers.)  [L. aa eersus> 
opposite;  of  ad  and  versus,  turned; 
from  verto  to  turn.  See  ADVKUI. 
This  word  was  formerly  accented,  by 
some  authors,  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but 
the  accent  is  now  settled  on  the  first.] 
1.  Opposite;  opposing;  acting  in  a 
contrary  direction ;  conflicting ;  coun- 
teracting ;  as,  adverse  winds ;  an  adverse 
party. — 2.  Figuratively,  opposing  de- 
sire; contrary  to  the  wishes,  or  to  sup- 
posed good ;  hence,  unfortunate  ;  cala- 
mitous; afflictive;  pernicious;  unpros- 
perous ;  as,  adverse  fate  or  circum- 
stances. In  hot.,  an  adverse  leaf,  (fulium 
adversum,)  is  one  which  has  its  margin 
turned  towards  the  stem. 

ADVERSE,f  «.  t.  (advers'.)  To  oppose, 

AD'VERSELY,  adv.  In  an  adverse 
manner;  oppositely;  unfortunately; 
unprosperously ;  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  desire  or  success. 

ADVERSE'NESS,  n.  Opposition;  nn- 
prosperousness. 

ADVERS'ITY,  n.  An  event,  or  series 
of  events,  which  oppose  success  or  de- 
sire; misfortune;  calamity;  affliction; 
distress ;  state  of  unhappiness. 

In  theday  of  aavertity,  consider;  Eccl.vii. 
Ye  have  rejected  God,  who  saved  you 
out  of  all  your  advertitiet;  1  Sam.  x. 

ADVERT,  v.  i.  [L.  adverio,  of  ad  and 
verto,  to  turn.]  To  turn  the  mind  or 
attention  to;  to  regard;  observe,  or 
notice;  with  to;  as,  he  adverted  to  what 
was  said,  or  to  a  circumstance  that 
occurred. 

ADVERTED,  pp.  Attended  to;  re- 
garded ;  with  to. 

ADVERTENCE,  >  n.   A   direction    of 

ADVERTENCY, J  the  mind  to  ;  atten 
tion;    notice;    regard;   consideration: 
needfulness. 

ADVERTENT,  a.  Attentive,  heedful 

ADVERTENTLY,  adv.  In  an  adver 
tent  manner. 

ADVERTING, ppr.  Attending  to;  re- 
garding; observing. 

ADVERTISE,  v.  t.  (s.  as  z.)  [Fr.  avertije 
Arm.  avertisza,  to  inform;  from  «<; 
and  verto,  to  turn.  See  ADVERT.]  1. 
To  inform;  to  give  notice,  advice  or 
intelligence  to,  whether  of  a  past  or 
present  event,  or  of  something  future. 
I  will  advertist  thee  what  this  people  wil 
do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  day;  Num.  xxiv. 
I  thought  to  advertise  thee,  saying,  Buy 
It  before  the  inhabitants  aud  elders  of  n.y 
people ;  Ruth  iv. 

In  this  sense,  it  has  of  before  the  sub- 
ject of  information;  as,  to  advertise  a 
man  of  his  losses. — 2.  To  publish  a  no- 
tice of;  to  publish  a  written  or  printed 
account  of;  as,  to  advertise  goods  or  a 
farm. 

ADVERTISED,  pp.  Informed ;  notified : 
warned;  used  of  persons:  published; 
made  known ;  used  of  things. 

ADVER'TISEMENT,  n.  Information ; 
admonition ;  notice  given.  More  gene~ 
rally,  a  publication  intended  to  give 
notice;  this  may  be,  by  a  short  account 
printed  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  a  writ- 
ten account  posted,  or  otherwise  made 
public.  Ic  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  newspapers,  and  other  periodical 
works,  there  are  annually  published 
more  than  a  million  of  announcements, 
which,  whatever  be  their  peculiar 
character,  are  known  by  the  general 
name  advertisement. 


ADVISING 


ADVOCATE 


ADY 


ADVERTISER,  n.  One  who  advertises. 
This  title  is  often  given  to  public  prints. 

ADVERTISING,^.  Informing;  giving 
notice;  publishing  notice. — 2.  a.  Fur- 
nishing advertisements ;  as,  advertising 
customers.— 3.+  In  the  sense  of  moni- 
tory, or  active  in  giviug  intelligence,  as 
used  by  Shakspeare. 

ADVES'PERATE,  v.  i.  (ad  and  vespcra.) 
To  draw  towards  evening. 

ADVICE,  n.  [Fr.  avis,  opinion,  notice. 
This  and  the  verb  aviser,  to  advise, 
seem  to  be  formed  of  ad  and  the  L. 
visa,  to  see,  to  visit.]  1.  Counsel;  an 
opinion  recommended,  or  offered,  as 
worthy  to  be  followed. 

What  advice  give  ye?  2  Chron.  x. 
With  good  advice  make  war;  Prov.  xx. 
2.  Prudence;  deliberate  consideration. 
— 3.  Information;  notice;  intelligence; 
as,  we  have  late  advices  from  France. 
To    take    advice,  is   to    consult  with 
others. 

Advice,  in  its  legal  signification,  has 
reference  only  to  bills  of  exchange.  In 
commercial  language,  it  means  informa- 
tion given  by  one  merchant  or  banker 
to  another,  by  letter,  as  to  the  bills  or 
drafts  drawn  upon  him,  with  all  parti- 
culars of  date,  or  sight,  the  sum  to 
whom  made  payable,  &c. 

ADVICE-BOAT,  n.  A  vessel  employed 
to  carry  dispatches  or  information. 

ADVISABLE,  a.  [See  ADVISE.]  1.  Pro- 
per to  be  advised;  prudent;  expedient; 
proper  to  be  done  or  practised;  as,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  proceed,  at  this 
time,  to  a  choice  of  officers. — 2.  Open 
to  advice. 

ADVISABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  advisable  or  expedient. 

ADVI'SABLY,  adv.  With  advice. 

ADVISE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  aviser; 
See  ADVICE.]  1.  To  give  counsel  to;  to 
offer  an  opinion,  as  worthy  or  expedi- 
ent to  be  followed;  as,  I  advise  you  to 
be  cautious  of  speculation. — 2.  To  give 
information;  to  communicate  notice; 
to  make  acquainted  with ;  followed  by 
of  before  the  thing  communicated ;  as, 
the  merchants  were  advised  of  the 
risk. — 3.  To  deliberate,  consider,  or 
consult. 

^(Ici'je  thyself  of  what  word  I  shall  bring 
again  to  liim  that  sent  me  ;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
But  in  this  sense  it  is  usually  intransi- 
tive. 

ADVISE,  r.  t.  To  deliberate,  weigh  well, 
or  consider. 

Advite  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  re- 
turn to  him  that  sent  me  ;  2  Sara.  xxiv. 
To  advise  with,  is  to  consult  for  the 
purpose   of    taking    the    opinions    of 
others. 

ADVISED,  pp.  Informed;  counselled; 
also  cautious ;  prudent ;  acting  with 
deliberation. 

Let  him  be  adoited  in  his  answers. 

Bacon. 

With  the  well  adviied  is  wisdom ;  Prov. 
xiii. 

2.  Done,  formed,  or  taken  with  advice 
or  deliberation ;  intended ;  as,  an  ad- 
vised act  or  scheme. 

ADVISEDLY,  adv.  With  deliberation 
or  advice  ;  heedfully ;  purposely  ;  by 
design ;  as,  an  enterprise  advisedly  un- 
dertaken. 

ADVISEDNESS,  n.  Deliberate  consi- 
deration ;  prudent  procedure. 

ADVISEMENT,  n.  Counsel ;  informa- 
tion ;  circumspection. — 2.  Consultation. 

ADVISER,  K.  One  who  gives  advice  or 
admonition ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  one 
who  instigates  or  persuades. 

ADVISING,  ppr.  Giving  counsel. 


ADVISING,  ii.  Advice;  counsel. 

ADVISORY,  a.  Having  power  to  advise. 
—2.  Containing  advice ;  as,  their  opi- 
nion is  merely  advisory. 

Ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  A  law  phrase 
denoting  an  office  to  be  held  till  the 
death,  or  some  delinquency,  of  the  pos- 
sessor. 

AD'VO€ACY,  n.  The  act  of  pleading 
for ;  intercession.— 2.  Judicial  pleading ; 
law-suit. 

AD'VO€ATE,  n.  [L.  advocatus,  from 
advoco,  to  call  for,  to  plead  for ;  of  ad 
and  voco,  to  call.  See  VOCAL.]  1.  Ad- 
vocate, in  its  primary  sense,  signifies, 
one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in 
a  court  of  civil  law.  Hence, — 2.  One 
who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before 
any  tribunal  or  judicial  court,  as  a  bar- 
rister in  the  English  courts.  We  say, 
A  man  is  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  able 
advocate. 

In  Europe,  advocates  have  different 
titles,  according  to  their  particular 
duties. 

Consistorial  advocates,  in  Rome,  appear 
before  the  Consistory,  in  opposition  to 
the  disposal  of  benefices. 
Elective  advocates  are  chosen  by  a 
bishop,  abbot,  or  chapter,  with  license 
from  the  prince. 

Feudal  advocates  were  of  a  military 
kind,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  church, 
had  grants  of  land,  with  power  to  lead 
the  vassals  of  the  church  to  war. 
Fiscal  advocates,  in  ancient  Rome,  de- 
feuded  causes  in  which  the  public  re- 
venue was  concerned. 
Juridical  advocates  became  judges,  in 
consequence  of  their  attending  causes 
in  the  earl's  court. 

Matricular  advocates  defended  the  ca- 
thedral churches. 

Military  advocates  were  employed  by 
the  church  to  defend  it  by  arms,  when 
force  gave  law  to  Europe. 
Some  advocates  were  called  nominative, 
from  their  being  nominated  by  the  pope 
or  king ;  some  regular,  from  their  being 
qualified  by  a  proper  course  of  study. 
Some  were  supreme;  others,  subordi- 
nate. 

Advocate,  in  the  German  polity,  is  a 
magistrate  appointed  in  the  emperor's 
name  to  administer  justice. 
Faculty  vf  advocates,  in  Scotland,  is  n 
society  of  eminent  lawyers,  who  prac- 
tise in  the  highest  courts,  and  who  are 
admitted  members  only  upon  the  se- 
verest examination,  at  three  different 
times.  It  consists  of  about  two  hun- 
dred members,  and  from  this  body  are 
vacancies  on  the  bench  usually  supplied. 
Lord  advocate,  in  Scotland,  the  princi- 
pal crown  lawyer,  or  prosecutor  of 
crimes. 

Judge  advocate,  in  courts  martial,  a 
person  who  manages  the  prosecution. 
In  English  and  American  courts,  advo- 
cates are  the  same  as  counsel,  or  coun- 
sellors. In  England,  they  are  of  two 
degrees,  barristers  and  Serjeants ;  the 
former,  being  apprentices  or  learners, 
cannot,  by  ancient  custom,  be  admitted 
Serjeants,  till  of  sixteen  years' standing. 
— 3.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or 
espouses  a  cause,  by  argument;  one 
who  is  friendly  to ;  as,  an  advocate  for 
peace,  or  for  the  oppressed. 
In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  an  advo- 
cate for  his  people. 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father  ;  1 
John  ii. 

Advocates'  library.     A  library  founded 

in  1660,  by  the  faculty  of  advocates  in 

Edinburgh.     It  is  by  far  the  largest 
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and  most  valuable  library  in  Scotland, 
containing  about  150,000  volumes.  Be- 
sides law  books,  there  are  works  on 
all  subjects,  many  original  manuscripts, 
and  a  great  variety  of  coins  and  me- 
dals. 

AD'VO€ATE,  v.  t.  To  plead  in  favour 
of;  to  defend  by  argument,  before  a 
tribunal ;  to  support  or  vindicate. 

The  Duke  of  York  adrocated  the  amend- 
ment. Debates  on  the  Regency  in  the  Home 
of  Lordt,  Dec.  27,  1810. 

The  idea  of  a  legislature,  consisting  of  a 
single  branch,  though  adrocated  by  some, 
was  generally  reprobated.  Rummy,  Hist. 
Carolina. 

How  little  claim  persons  who  advocate 
this  sentiment,  really  possess  to  be  consi- 
dered Calvinists,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation.  Mackenzie's  Life qf  Calvin. 
The  most  eminent  orators  were  engaged 
to  advocate  his  cause.  Aiitford. 

AD'VO€ATED,  pp.  Defended  by  argu- 
ment; vindicated. 

AD'VOCATESHIP,  n.  The  office  or 
duty  of  an  advocate. 

AD'VOCATESS,  n.  A  female  advocate. 

AD'VO€ATING,  ppr.  Supporting  by 
reasons ;  defending  ;  maintaining. 

ADVO€A'TION,  n.  A  pleading  for ; 
plea;  apology.  Among  civilians,  the  act 
of  calling  another  to  assist  in  pleading 
some  cause. 

A  bill  of  advocation,  in  Scotland,  is  a 
written  application  to  a  superior  court, 
to  call  an  action  before  them  from  an 
inferior  court.  The  order  of  the  supe- 
rior court  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
letter  of  advocation. 

ADVOLU'TION,  n.  A  rolling  towards 
something. 

ADVOU'TRER,  n.  An  adulterer. 

ADVOU'TRESS,  n.  An  adulteress. 

ADVOU'TRY,  n.  Adultery.     [Lit.  us.'] 

ADVOWEE',  n.  He  that  has  the  right 
of  advowson. — 2.  The  advocate  of  a 
church  or  religious  house. 

ADVOW'SON.n.  (s  asz.)  [Fr.  avouerie, 
from  avouer,  to  avow;  Norm,  avoerie, 
or  avoeson.  But  the  word  was  latin- 
ized, advocatio,  from  advoco,  and  avow 
is  from  advoco.']  In  English  lav;,  a  right 
of  presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  right  of  nominat- 
ing a  person  to  officiate  in  a  vacant 
church.  The  name  is  derived  from  ad- 
vocatio, because  the  right  w  as  first  ob- 
tained by  such  as  were  founders,  bene- 
factors, or  strenuous  defenders,  advo- 
cates, of  the  church.  Those  who  have 
this  right  are  styled  patrons.  Advow- 
sons  are  of  three  kinds,  presentative, 
collative,  and  donative;  presentative, 
when  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  collative,  when  the  bishop  is  the 
patron,  and  institutes,  or  collates  his 
clerk,  by  a  single  act ;  donative,  when 
a  church  is  founded  by  the  king,  and 
assigned  to  the  patron,  without  being 
subject  to  the  ordinary,  so  that  the  pa- 
tron confers  the  benefice  on  his  clerk, 
without  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction. 

Advowsvns  are  also  appendant,  that  is, 
annexed  to  a  manor ;  or,  in  gross,  that 
is,  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  patron. 

ADVOY'ER,  or  A VOY'ER,  n.  [Old  Fr. 
advoes.]  A  chief  magistrate  of  a  town 
or  canton  in  Switzerland. 

A'DY,  n.  The  abanga,  or  Thernel's  re- 
storative ;  a  species  of  palm-tree,  in  the 
West  Indies,  tall,  upright,  without 
branches,  with  a  thick  branching  head, 
which  furnishes  a  juice,  of  which  the 
natives  make  a  drink  by  fermentation. 
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ADYNAMTC,  a.  Weak,  destitute  of 
strength. 

ADYN'AMY,  n.  [Gr.  «  privative,  and 
luiau.,;,  power.]  In  med.,  weakness ; 
want  of  strength  occasioned  by  disease. 

ADY'TOM,  plur.  ADY'TA,  n.  [Lat.  Gr. 
aSvTo*.]  A  secret  place  of  retirement, 
in  the  ancient  temples,  esteemed  the 
most  sacred.  From  this  place  the  ora- 
cles were  given,  and  none  hut  the  priests 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  it.  The 
Jewish  sanctum  sanctorum  was  a  simi- 
lar part  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

ADZE,  n.  [Sax.  adese;  Sp.azuela;  for- 
merly written  in  Eng.  addice.]  A  cut- 
ting instrument  used  for  chopping  a 
horizontal  surface  of  timber.  It  con- 
sists of  a  blade  of  iron  forming  a  por- 
tion of  a  cylindrical  surface,  ground  to 
an  edge  from  the  concave  side  out- 
wards at  one  end,  and  having  a  socket 
at  the  other  end  for  the  handle,  which 
is  set  radially. 

JE,  a  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language ; 
used  also  by  the  Saxon  writers.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Gr.  a,.  The  Sax.  re  has 
been  changed  into  e  or  ea.  In  deriva- 
tives from  the  learned  languages,  it  is 
mostly  superseded  by  e,  and  conveni- 
ence seems  to  require  it  to  be  wholly 
rejected  in  anglicized  words.  For  such 
words  as  may  be  found  with  this  initial 
combination,  the  reader  will  therefore 
search  under  the  letter  E. 

JEClD'IKM,n.  In  io«.,agenus  of  minute 
parasitic  plants,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  fungi,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  this  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries. The  species  are  universally  para- 
sitic upon  the  leaves,  or  flowers,  or 
bark,  of  living  plants. 

,ED,  ED,  EAD,  syllables  found  in 
names  from  the  Saxon,  signify  happy ; 
as,  Eadric,  happy  kingdom;  Eculrig, 
happy  victory;  Edward,  prosperous 
watch;  Edgar,  successful  weapon. 

-5TDES,  n.  [L.]  An  inferior  kind  of  an- 
cient temple,  consecrated  to  some  deity. 

JE'HILE,  n.  [Lat.]  In  ancient  Rome,  an 
officer  or  magistrate,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  public  buildings,  [tedes,]  streets, 
highways,  public  spectacles,  &c. 

JE'dlLOPS,  n.  [Gr.  cu?,^ ,  «,{,  a  goat, 
and  arj,,  the  eye.]  A  tumour  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  considered  by  mo- 
dern surgeons  to  be  only  a  stage  of  the 
fistula  lachrymalis.  Also  the  name  of 
a  species  of  oak,  quercus  cegilops. 

.32'<5IS,  n.  [Gr.  ai-yis,  a  goat  skin,  and 
shield ;  from  «(J,  a  goat.]  A  shield,  or 
defensive  armour;  originally  applied  to 


Full.,  trilh  the  Msa. 

the  shield  or  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and 
Pallas,  supposed  to  have  been  made,  at 
first  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  and  after- 


wards, by  Vulcan,  of  brass ;  rendered 
terrible  by  a  gorgou's  head  sculptured 
upon  it. 

JEGYPTI'ACUM,  ».  An  ointment  of  a 
detergent  kind,  generally  a  composition 
of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and  honey. 

.!!!,,  AL,  ALH,  or  EAL,  in  Saxon,  Eng. 
all,  are  seen  in  many  names  ;  as  in  Al- 
fred, Alfred,  all  peace ;  JElwin,  all  con- 
queror. 

JELV,  seems  to  be  one  form  of  help,but 
more  generally  written  elph,  or  nt]>ti; 
as,  in  jElfwin,  victorious  aid ;  JEthel- 
wulph,  illustrious  help. 

^NE'ID,  n.  The  heroic  poem  of  Virgil. 

AEOLIAN  HARP.     See  EOLIAN. 

.(EOLIAN  VERSE.  In  prosody,  a  kind 
of  verse  consisting  of  an  iambus  or 
spondee ;  then  of  two  anapaests,  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  syllable.  [See  EOLIAN.] 

jE'OLIST,  n.  [L.  ^olus.]  A  pretender 
to  inspiration. 

jEON.    See  EON. 

jEQUIN'OLITE,  n.    See  PITCHSTONE. 

AERATE,  t).  t.  [See  AIR.]  To  combine 
with  carbonic  acid,  formerly  called 
fixed  air.  [The  word  has  been  discarded 
from  modern  chemistry. ,] 

AERATED,  PP.  Combined  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Aerated  waters,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  acidulous  and  al- 
kaline beverages,  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid. 

AERATING,  ppr.  Combining  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

AERA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation 
of  combining  with  carbonic  acid.  Aera- 
tion of  soils  is  the  exposing  them  to  the 
action  of  air,  by  means  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  &c. 

AE'RIAL,  a.  [L.  aerius.  See  AIR.]  1. 
Belonging  to  the  ah-,  or  atmosphere ; 
as,  aerial  regions. — 2.  Consisting  of  air; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  air ;  as,  ae- 
rial particles. — 3.  Produced  by  air; 
as,  aerial  honey. — 4.  Inhabiting  or  fre- 
quenting the  air;  as,  aerial  songsters. 
— 5.  Placed  in  the  air;  high;  lofty;  ele- 
vated ;  as,  aerial  spires ;  aerial  flight. 
— 6.  Aerial  plants,  those  which  absorb 
much  of  their  food  from  the  atmos- 
phere, as  the  epidendra,  aerides,  &c. — 
7.  Aerial  perspective,  that  branch  of 
perspective  which  treats  of  the  relative 
diminution  of  the  colours  of  bodies,  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
eye. 

AE'RIANS,  n.  In  church  hist.,  a  branch 
of  Arians,  so  called  from  Aerius,  who 
maintained  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  bishops  and  priests. 

A'ERIE,  n.  (e'ry).  [W.  eryr,  Corn,  er,  an 
eagle.]  The  nest  of  a  fowl,  as  of  an 
eagle  or  hawk ;  a  covey  of  birds. 

AERIFICA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  com- 
bining air  with ;  the  state  of  being  filled 
with  air.— 2.  The  act  of  becoming  air 
or  of  changing  into  an  aeriform  state, 
as  substances  which  are  converted  from 
a  liquid  or  solid  form  into  gas  or  an 
elastic  vapour;  the  state  of  being  aeri- 
form. 

AERIFIED,  pp.  Having  air  infused,  or 
combined  with. 

AERIFORM,  a.  [L.  aer,  air,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  nature  of 
air,  or  of  an  elastic,  invisible  fluid.  The 
gases  are  aeriform  fluids. 

AERIFY,  v.  t.  To  infuse  air  into ;  to  fill 
with  air,  or  to  combine  air  with. 

AE'RO-DYNA'MI€S,  n.  [«„{,  the  air, 
and  ^mnjjiit,  power.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  motion  of  the  air,  or  of 
the  mechanical  effects  of  air  put  in 
motion. 

AEROG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «„«,  air,  and 
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rtafv,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere;  but  acroloyy  is 
chiefly  used. 

A'EROLITE,  n.  [Gr.  «,,,  air,  and  x*t, 
a  stone.]  A  stone  falling  from  the  air, 
or  atmospheric  regions ;  a  meteoric 
stone.  Nothing  is  positively  known  as 
to  the  origin  of  aerolites  ;  by  some  au- 
thors they  have  been  supposed  to  come 
from  the  moon,  being  projected  by  vol- 
canic force,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
moon's  attraction ;  by  others  they  have 
been  thought  to  be  children  of  the  air, 
created  by  the  union  of  simpler  forms 
of  matter.  They  do  not  resemble  any 
other  substance  found  on  the  earth,  and 
it  has  been  indisputably  proved  that 
they  are  not  of  terrestrial  formation. 
The  fall  of  these  bodies  has  been  well 
ascertained,  and  has  occurred  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  various  parts  through 
many  ages.  Some  of  them  are  large, 
weighing  300  pounds.  They  are  all 
found  to  agree  in  their  constituent 
parts;  they  are  covered  with  a  thin 
crust  of  a  deep  blaclf  colour,  their  ex- 
terior is  roughened  with  small  projec- 
tions, and  they  are  destitute  of  gloss. 
Internally  their  texture  is  granulated, 
and  of  a  grayish  colour ;  they  appear 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  spheri- 
cal bodies,  and  metallic  grains  imbedded 
in  a  softer  matter.  When  analyzed, 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  nickel,  and  chrome;  lime,  alu- 
mine,  and  manganese,  have  also  been 
found  in  them. 

AEROLO6'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
aerology. 

AEROL'OGIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  aerology. 

AEROL'OGY.n.  [Gr.  «rt,  air,  and  >.»,.«, 
description.]  A  description  of  the  air; 
that  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats 
of  the  air,  its  constituent  parts,  proper- 
ties, and  phenomena. 

A'EROMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  «re,  and  ,u.«»«i«, 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  of 
the  air  and  winds. 

AEROM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  «rf)  air,  and 
,uiT{»,  measure.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
weighing  air,  or  for  ascertaining  the 
mean  bulk  of  gases. — 2.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the'  density  or  rarity 
of  air. 

AEROM'ETRY,  n.  [as  above.]  The 
science  of  measuring  the  air,  including 
the  doctrine  of  its  pressure,  elasticity, 
rarefaction,  and  condensation.  Rather, 
aerometry  is  the  art  or  science  of  ascer- 
taining the  mean  bulk  of  the  gases. 

A'ERONAUT,  n.  [Gr.  «„;,  and  ,«„,,»,  a 
sailor,  from  »««,aship.]  One  who  sails 
or  floats  in  the  air,  an  aerial  navigator; 
applied  to  persons  who  ascend  in  air 
balloons. 

AERONAUT'I€,  a.  Sailing  or  floating 
in  the  air ;  pertaining  to  aerial  sailing. 

AERONAUT'I€S,  n.  The  doctrine,  sci- 
ence, or  art  of  sailing  in  the  air,  bj 
means  of  a  balloon. 

A'ERONAUTISM,  n.  The  practice  of 
ascending  and  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  balloons. 

AEROPHO'BIA.n.  [«.;{, and  ?«««,  fear.] 
A  dread  of  air,  that  is,  of  a  current  or 
air;  a  symptom  common  in  cases  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  occasionally  observed 
in  other  diseases. 

A'EROPHYTES,  n.  plu.  [«;,  air,  and 
fa™,  a  plant.]  Plants  which  live  ex- 
clusively in  air;  in  distinction  to  hydro- 
phytes, which  live  as  constantly  under 
water. 

AEROS€EP'SY,  1  n.  [a*l(,  and  <r«.Tr»j»«i, 

AEROS'€OPY,  /     to  explore.]    The 
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faculty  of  perception  by  the  medium  of 
the  air,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  an- 
tennae of  insects. 

A/EROSIT  E,  n.     See  RED-SILVER. 

A'EROSTAT,  n.  [Gr. «»]{,  and  aratiK,  sus- 
taining, from  'imiiu,  to  stand.]  A  ma- 
chine or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in 
the  air ;  a  name  given  to  air  balloons. 

AEROSTATIC,  a.  Suspending  in  air; 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. 

AEROSTA'TION.n.  Aerial  navigation; 
the  science  of  raising,  suspending,  and 
guiding  machines  in  the  air,  or  of  as- 
cending in  air  balloons. — 2.  The  sci- 
ence of  weighing  air. 

A'ERY-LIGHT,  a.  in  Milton,  light  as 
air ;  used  for  airy  light. 

#:STHE'TICS,  n.  [«,«*,««„,  having 
the  power  of  perception  by  means  of 
the  senses.]  In  the  fine  arts,  that  sci- 
ence which  derives  the  first  principles 
in  all  the  arts  from  the  effect  which 
certain  combinations  have  on  the  mind, 
as  connected  with  nature  and  right  rea- 
son. It  is  intimately  related  to  senti- 
ment, which  links  together  with  feeling 
the  different  parts  of  a  composition. 

/ETH'RIOS€OPE,  n.  [«,8{,«,  clear,  and 
ffKtxva,  to  view.]  An  instrument  invent- 
ed by  Sir  John  Leslie,  for  measuring 
the  relative  degrees  of  cold  produced 
by  the  pulsations  from  a  clear  sky.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, adapted  to  the  cavity  of  a 
spheroidal  cup  of  metal. 

^ETIOL'OGY.     See  ETIOLOGY. 

AET'ITES,  n.  The  eagle  stone,  a  hollow 
stone,  containing  another  substance 
within  it,  and  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  possess  wonderful  virtues.  [See 
EAGLE  STONE.] 

AFAR,  adv.  [a  and  far.  [See  FAR.]  1. 
At  a  distance  in  place ;  to  or  from  a 
distance;  used  with  from  preceding,  or 
off  following ;  as,  he  was  seen  from 
afar;  I  saw  him  afar  off. — 2.  In  Scrip- 
ture, figuratively,  estranged  in  affection ; 
alienated. 

My  kinsmen  stand  afar  off,  Ps.  xxxviii. 

3.  Absent;  not  assisting. 

Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord?  Ps.  x. 

4.  Not  of  the  visible  church,  Eph.  ii. 
AFEARD,  a.  [Sax.  aferan,  to  make  a- 

fraid.  Afeard  is  the  participle  passive. 
SeeFEAB.]  Afraid;  affected  with  fear 
or  apprehension,  in  a  more  moderate 
degree  than  is  expressed  by  terrified. 
It  is  followed  by  of,  but  no  longer  used 
in  books,  and  even  in  popular  use  is 
deemed  vulgar. 

AF'FA,  n.  A  weight  used  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  equal  to  an  ounce.  The  half  of 
it  is  called  eggeba. 

AFFABIL'ITY,  n.  [See  AFFABLE.] 
The  quality  of  being  affable;  readiness 
to  converse ;  civility  and  courteousness, 
in  receiving  others,  and  in  conversa- 
tion ;  condescension  in  manners.  Affa- 
bility of  countenance  is  that  mildness 
of  aspect,  which  invites  to  free  social 
intercourse. 

AF'FABLE,  a.  [L.  affabilis,  of  ad  and 
fabulor.  See  FABLE.]  1.  Easy  of  con- 
versation ;  admitting  others  to  free  con- 
versation without  reserve ;  courteous ; 
complaisant;  of  easy  manners;  conde- 
scending; usually  applied  to  superiors; 
as,  an  affable  prince. — 2.  Applied  to  ex- 
ternal appearance,  affable  denotes  that 
combination  of  features  which  invites 
to  conversation,  and  renders  a  person 
accessible,  opposed  to  a  forbidding  as- 
pect; mild;  benign;  as,  an  affable  coun- 
tenance. 

AF'FABLENESS,  n.  Affability. 


i  AF'FABLY,  adv.  In  an  affable  manner ; 
courteously;  invitingly. 

AFFAIR,  n.  [Fr.  affaire,  from  faire,  to 
make  or  do ;  L.  facere.  The  primary 
sense  of  facio,  is  to  urge,  drive,  impel.] 
1.  Business  of  any  kind;  that  which  is 
done,  or  is  to  be  done,  a  word  of  very 
indefinite  and  undefinable  signification. 
In  the  plural,  it  denotes  transactions  in 
general;  as,  human  affairs;  political 
or  ecclesiastical  affairs;  also  the  busi- 
ness or  concerns  of  an  individual ;  as, 
his  affairs  are  embarrassed. — 2.  Mat- 
ters; state;  condition  of  business  or 
concerns. 

I  have  sent  that  ye  may  know  our  affairt, 
Eph.  vi. 

3.  In  the  singular,  it  is  used  for  a  pri- 
vate dispute,  or  duel;  as,  an  affair  of 
honour;  and  sometimes  a  partial  en- 
gagement of  troops.  In  the  phrase,  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  word  means,  the 
public  concerns  of  executing  the  laws, 
and  administering  the  government. 

AFFAM'ISH,  v.  t.  [See  FAMISH.]  To 
starve. 

AFFAM'ISHMENT,  n.  A  starving. 

AFFE€T',  v.  t.  [L.  afficio,  affectum,  of 
ad  and  facto,  to  make;  L.  affecto,  to 
desire,  from  the  same  root.  Affect  is  to 
make  to,  or  upon,  to  press  upon.]  1.  To 
act  upon ;  to  produce  an  effect  or  change 
upon ;  as,  cold  affects  the  body ;  loss 
affects  our  interests  — 2.  To  act  upon, 
or  move  the  passions ;  as,  affected  with 
grief. — 3.  To  aim  at ;  aspire  to ;  desire 
or  entertain  pretension  to ;  as,  to  affect 
imperial  sway.  [See  the  etymology  of 
Affair.^— 4.  To  tend  to  by  natural  affi- 
nity or  disposition ;  as,  the  drops  of  a 
fluid  affect  a  spherical  form. — 5.  To  love, 
or  regard  with  fondness. 

Think  not  that  wars  we  love  and  strife 
affect.  Fairfax. 

[This sense  is  closely  allied  to  the  third.] 

6.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  attempt  to 
imitate,  in  a  manner  not  natural ;  to 
study  the  appearance  of  what  is  not 
natural  or  real;  as,  to  affect  to  begrave; 
affected  friendship.     It  seems  to  have 
been  used  formerly  for  convict  or  attaint, 
as  in  Ayliffe's  Parergon ;  but  this  sense 
is  not  now  in  use. 

AFFECTA'TION,  n.  [L.  affectatio.]  1. 
An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  what 
is  not  natural  or  real;  false  pretence; 
artificial  appearance,  or  show ;  as,  an 
affectation  of  wit,  or  of  virtue. — 2.f 
Fondness;  affection. 

AFFE-CT'ED,  pp.  Impressed ;  moved  or 
touched,  either  in  person  or  in  interest ; 
having  suffered  some  change  by  exter- 
nal force,  loss,  danger,  and  the  like ;  as 
we  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank. — 2.  Touched  in  the 
feelings;  having  the  feelings  excited; 
as,  affected  with  cold  or  heat. — 3.  Hav- 
ing the  passions  moved ;  as,  affected 
with  sorrow  or  joy. — 4.  a.  Inclined,  or 
disposed ;  followed  by  to  ;  as,  well  af- 
fected to  government. — 5.  a.  Given  to 
false  show ;  assuming,  or  pretending  to 
possess  what  is  not  natural  or  real ;  as, 
an  affected  lady. — 6.  a.  Assumed  arti- 
ficially; not  natural;  as,  affected  airs. — 

7.  An  affectedor  adfected  equation  is  one 
which  contains  different  powers  of  the 
unknown    quantity. — 8.    An    affected 
quadratic  equation,  is  one  which  con- 
tains the  unknown   quantity   and  its 
square ;  as  ara-j-fltx=r&. 

AFFE€T'EDLY,  adv.  In  an  affected 
manner;  hypocritically;  with  more 
show  than  reality;  formally;  studious- 
ly; unnaturally;  as, to  vaMi.  affectedly, 
affectedly  civil. 
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AFFE€T'EDNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
beins  affected;  affectation. 

AFFE€TIBIL'1TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ins  affectible. 

AFFE€T'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  af- 
fected. 

AFFE€T'ING,  ppr.  Impressing;  hav- 
ing an  effect  on ;  touching  the  feelings ; 
moving  the  passions ;  attempting  a  false 
show ;  greatly  desiring ;  aspiring  to 
possess. — 2.  a.  Having  power  to  excite, 
or  move  the  passions ;  tending  to  move 
the  affections;  pathetic;  as,  an  affect- 
ing address. 

AFFE€T'INGLY,  adv.  In  an  affecting 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  emo- 
tions. 

AFFE€'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
affected.  [Lit.  vs.] — 2.  Passion ;  but 
more  generally, — 3.  A  bent  of  mind 
towards  a  particular  object,  holding  a 
middle  place  between  disposition,  which 
is  natural,  and  passion,  which  is  excited 
by  the  presence  of  its  exciting  object. 
Affection  is  a  permanent  bent  of  the 
mind,  formed  by  the  presence  of  an 
object,  or  by  some  act  of  another  per- 
son, and  existing  without  the  presence 
of  its  object. — 4.  In  a  more  particular 
sense,  a  settled  good-will,  love  or  zeal- 
ous attachment ;  as,  the  affection  of  a 
parent  for  his  child.  It  was  formerly 
followed  by  to  or  toward,  but  is  now 
more  generally  followed  by  for. — 5. 
Desire;  inclination;  propensity;  good 
or  evil ;  as,  virtuous  or  vile  affections; 
Rom.  i.  Gal.  v. — 6.  In  a  general  sense,  an 
attribute,  quality  or  property,  which  is 
inseparable  from  its  object;  as,  love, 
fear  and  hope  are  affections  of  the 
mind ;  figure,  weight,  &c.,  are  affec- 
tions of  bodies. — 7.  Among  phys.,  a 
disease,  or  any  particular  morbid  state 
of  the  body ;  as,  a  gouty  affection; 
hysteric  affection. — 8.  In  paint.,  a  lively 
representation  of  passion.  Shakspeare 
uses  the  word  for  affectation;  but  this 
use  is  not  legitimate. — 9.  In  geom.,  af- 
fection is  used  to  signify  the  same  as 
property. — 10.  In  physical  science,  the 
affections  of  a  body  are  certain  modifi- 
cations occasioned  or  induced  by  mo- 
tion; in  virtue  of  which,  the  body  is 
disposed  after  such  and  such  a  man- 
ner. 

AFFECTIONATE,  a.  [FT.affectionne.] 
1.  Having  great  love,  or  aft'ection ;  fond; 
as,  an  affectionate  brother. — 2.  Warm 
in  affection;  zealous. 

Man  in  liia  love  to  God,  nnd  desire  to 
please  him,  can  never  be  too  affectionate. 

Sprat 

3.  Proceeding  from  affection ;  indicat- 
ing love;  benevolent;  tender;  as,  the 
affectionate  care  of  a  parent ;  an  affec- 
tionate countenance. — 4.  Inclined  to; 
warmly  attached.  [Lit.  vs.] 

AFFE€'TIONATELY,  adv.  With  af- 
fection; fondly;  tenderly;  kindly;  1 
Thess.  ii. 

AFFEC'TIONATENESS,  n.  Fond- 
ness ;  good-will ;  affection. 

AFFE€'TIONED, a.  Disposed;  having 
an  affection  of  heart. 

Be  kindly  auctioned  one  to  another;  Rom. 
xii. 
2.+  Affected;  conceited. 

AFFE€TIVE,  a.  That  affects,  or  ex- 
cites emotion;  suited  to  affect.  [Lit 
us.] 

AFFE€T'IVELY,  adv.  In  an  affective 
or  impressive  manner. 

AFFECTOR, )n.    One    that    affects: 

AFFE€T'ER,  )  one  that  practises  af- 
fectation. 

AFFE€T'UOUS,t  «.  Full  of  passion 
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AFFEER.t  v.  t.  [Fr.  affier,  to  set.]  To 
confirm. 

AFFKER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  offerer,  affeurer,  or 
affoier,  to  assess  or  value.]  In  law, 
to  assess  or  reduce  an  arbitrary  pen- 
alty or  amercement  to  a  precise  sum ; 
to  reduce  a  general  amercement  to  a 
sum  certain,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

AFFEERED,  pp.  Moderated  in  sum; 
assessed  ;  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

AFFEERMENT,  n.  The  act  of  affeer- 
ing,  or  assessing  an  amercement,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

AFFEEROR, )  n.  One  who  affeers;  a 

AFFEERER,  J  person  sworn  to  assess 
a  penalty,  or  reduce  an  uncertain  pen- 
alty to  a  certainty. 

AFFETTDO'SO,  or  con  affetto.  [It., 
from  L.  affectus.]  In  music,  a  direction 
to  render  notes  soft  and  affecting. 

AFFI'ANCE,  n.  [Norm,  affiaunce,  con- 
fidence ;  Fr.  fiancer,  to  betroth ;  from 
L.  fido,  fides.]  1.  The  marriage  con- 
tract or  promise;  faith  pledged. — 2. 
Trust  in  general ;  confidence;  reliance. 
The  Christian  looks  to  God  with  implicit 
affiance.  Hammond. 

AFFI'ANCE,  v.  t.  To  betroth ;  to  pledge 
one's  faith  or  fidelity  in  marriage,  or  to 
promise  marriage. 

To  me,  sad  maid,  he  was  affianced. 

Spemer. 
2.  To  give  confidence. 

Ajfitmred  in  my  faith.  Pope. 

AFFI'ANCED,  pp.  Pledged  in  mar- 
riage; betrothed;  bound  in  faith. 

AFFI'ANCER,  n.  One  who  makes  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  parties. 

AFFI'ANCING,  ppr.  Pledging  in  mar- 
riage ;  promising  fidelity. 

AFFIDA'VIT,  n.  [An  old  law  verb  in 
the  perfect  tense ;  he  miide  oath;  from 
ad  and  fides,  faith.]  A  declaration 
upon  oath.  In  the  United  States,  more 
generally,  a  declaration  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party,  and  sworn  to,  be- 
fore an  authorized  magistrate.  In 
Scotland,  voluntary  affidavits  are  not 
admitted  to  be  produced  in  the  way  of 
evidence.  Evidence  on  oath  can  be 
given  only  in  consequence  of  the  war- 
rant of  a  judge  (or  in  some  cases  a 
justice  of  the  peace,)  and  where  the 
party  interested  has  an  opportunity  of 
being  present,  and  of  cross  examining 
the  party  giving  his  deposition. 

AFFI'ED,  a.  or  part.  Joined  by  con- 
tract ;  affianced. 

AFFILE,t  v.  t.  [Fr.  affiler.']    To  polish. 

AFFIL'IATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  affilier,  to 
adopt,  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of 
a  religious  order;  L.  ad  and  films,  a 
son.]  L  To  adopt ;  to  receive  into  a 
family  as  a  son. — 2.  To  receive  into  a 
society  as  a  member,  and  initiate  in  its 
mysteries,  plans,  or  intrigues — a  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  much  used  by  the 
Jacobins  in  France,  during  the  revolu  - 
tion. 

AFFILIA'TION,  n.  Adoption;  associa- 
tion in  the  same  family  or  society. 

AF'FINAGE,  n.  A  refining  of  metals. 

AFFIN'ITY,  n.  [L.  affinitas,  from  af- 
fmis,  adjacent,  related  by  marriage;  ad 
and  finis,  end.]  1.  The  relation  con- 
tracted by  marriage,  between  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  be- 
tween a  wife  and  her  husband's  kin- 
dred ;  in  contradistinction  from  con- 
sanguinity or  relation  by  blood.- 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh ;  1 
Kings  iii. 

2.  Agreement;  relation;   conformity; 
resemblance ;  connection ;  as,  the  af- 


finity of  sounds,  of  colours,  or  of  lan- 
guages.— 3.  In  chem.,  the  attractive 
force  by  which  dissimilar  substances 
combine  with  each  other  to  produce 
chemical  compounds.  It  acts  at  in- 
sensible distances.  [See  ATTRACTION.] 
• — 4.  In  bnt.,  the  relation  which  natural 
orders  bear  to  each  other,  as  regards 
the  external  or  internal  structure  of 
the  p'ants  they  embrace. 
AFFIRM,  v.  t.  (afferm'.)  [L.  affirmo;  ad 
and  firmo,  to  make  firm.  See  FIRM.] 

1.  To  assert  positively;  to  tell  with 
confidence ;   to   aver ;  to   declare  the 
existence   of  something ;   to  maintain 
as  true ;  opposed  to  deny. 

Of  one  Jesus  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive  ;   Acts  xxv. 

2.  To  make  firm ;  to  establish,  confirm 
or  ratify ;  as,  the  Supreme  court  af- 
firmed the  judgment. 

AFFIRM',  v.  i.  To  declare  solemnly 
before  a  court  or  magistrate,  for  con- 
firming a  fact,  or  to  have  an  affirmation 
administered  by  way  of  confirmation, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  an  oath;  as  the 
witness  affirmed  to  the  fact,  or  he  was 
affirmed  to  the  fact. 

AFFIRM' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  as- 
serted or  declared ;  followed  by  of;  as, 
an  attribute  affirmable  of  every  just 
man. 

AFFIRM'ABLY,  adv.  In  a  way  capable 
of  affirmation. 

AFFIRM'ANCE,  n.  Confirmation  ;  ra- 
tification ;  as,  the  affirmance  of  a  judg- 
ment ;  a  statute  in  affirmance  of  com- 
mon law. — 2.  Declaration  ;  affirmation. 
[Lit.  us.} 

AFFIRM'ANT,  n.  One  who  affirms. 

AFFIRMATION,  n.  The  act  of  affirm- 
ing or  asserting  as  true;  opposed  to 
negation  or  denial. — 2.  That  which  is 
asserted ;  position  declared  as  true ; 
averment. — 3.  Confirmation  ;  ratifica- 
tion ;  an  establishment  of  what  had 
been  before  done  or  decreed. — 4.  In 
law,  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Quakers  and  Moravians  in  cases  where 
an  oath  is  required  from  others.  False 
affirmations  made  by  such  persons  are 
punishable  in  the  same  way  as  perjury. 
In  criminal  cases,  and  upon  juries,  such 
affirmations  were  not  admissable  until 
1828,  when  it  was  enacted  that  Quakers 
and  Moravians  should  be  entitled  to  give 
evidence  in  all  cases  criminal  as  well 
as  civil,  upon  their  solemn  affirmation. 

AFFIRM'ATIVE,  a.  That  affirms,  or 
asserts ;  declaratory  of  what  exists ; 
opposed  to  negative;  as,  an  affirmative 
proposition. — 2.  Confirmative  ;  ratify- 
ing ;  as,  an  act  affirmative  of  common 
law. — 3.  In  alge.,  positive ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  numbers  which  have  the  sign 
4-  plus,  denoting  addition,  and  opposed 
to  negative,  or  such  as  have  the  sign  — 
minus,  denoting  subtraction. — 4.f  Posi- 
tive ;  dogmatic. 

AFFIRM'ATIVE,  n.  That  side  of  a 
question  which  affirms  or  maintains  ; 
opposed  to  negative;  as,  there  were 
seventy  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and 
thirty-five  in  the  negative. 

AFFIRMATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  affir- 
mative manner;  positively  ;  on  the  af- 
firmative side  of  a  question ;  opposed 
to  negatively. 

AFFIRM'ED,  pp.  Declared  ;  asserted ; 
averred  ;  confirmed ;  ratified. 

AFFIRM'ER,  n.  One  who  affirms. 

AFFIRM'ING,  ppr.  Asserting ;  declar- 
ing positively  ;  confirming. 

APFIX',  v.  t.  [L.  affiyo,  affixum,  of  ad 

audfigo,  to  fix  ;  Gr.  a-*^*,  wi-yvuv,  «*,&; 

Eng.  peg.     See  Fix.]     1.  To  unite  at 
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the  end;  to  subjoin,  annex,  or  add  at 
the  close ;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to  a 
word;  to  affix  a  seal  to  an  instrument. 
— 2.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with, 
as  names  affixed  to  ideas,  or  ideas  af- 
fixed to  things. — 3.  To  fix  or  fasten  in 
any  manner.  In  this  sense,  fix  is  more 
generally  used. 

AF'FIX,  n.  A  syllable  or  letter  added 
to  the  end  of  a  word. 

AFFIX'ED,  pp.  United  at  the  end; 
annexed ;  attached. 

AFFIX'ING,ppr.  Uniting  at  the  end; 
subjoining ;  attaching. 

AFFIX'ION,  n.  The  act  of  uniting  at 
the  end,  or  state  of  being  so  united. 
[Lit.  us.] 

AFFIX'TURE,  n.  That  which  is  affixed. 

AFFLA'TION,  n.  [L.  afflo,  afflatum,  of 
ad  and  flo;  Eng.  blow.  See  BLOW.]  A 
blowing  or  breathing  on. 

AFFLATUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  Abreathor  blast 
of  wind. — 2.  Inspiration  ;  communica- 
tion of  divine  knowledge,  or  the  power 
of  prophecy. 

AFFLI€T',  v.  t.  [L.  affligo,  afflicto,  of 
ad  and  fligo,  to  strike ;  Eng.  fiog;  Gr. 
Eol.  pxiy*,  to  strike ;  Gr.  *kw*,  L. 
plaga,  a  stroke  ;  Goth,  flehan,  to  strike. 
Hence,  Ger.  flegel;  D.  vlegel;  Engl. 
flail,  g  being  suppressed ;  L.  fiagellum. 
See  FLOG.]  1.  To  give  to  the  body  or 
mind  pain  which  is  continued  or  of 
some  permanence ;  to  grieve,  or  dis- 
tress ;  as,  one  is  affiicled  with  the  gout, 
or  with  melancholy,  or  with  losses  and 
misfortunes. 

They  afflict  thy  heritage,  O  Lord;  Ps. 
xcv. 
2.  To  trouble ;  to  harass  ;  to  distress. 

AFFLICT'ED,  pp.  Affected  with  con- 
tinued or  often  repeated  pain,  either  of 
body  or  mind ;  suffering  grief  or  dis- 
tress of  any  kind ;  followed  by  at,  by, 
or  with;  as,  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a 
child,  by  the  rheumatism,  or  with 
losses. 

AFFLI€T'EDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  afflicted ;  but  superseded  by  af- 
fiiction. 

AFFLICT'ER,  n.  One  who  afflicts,  or 
causes  pain  of  body  or  of  mind. 

AFFLICT'ING, ppr.  Causing  continued 
or  durable  pain  of  body  or  of  mind ; 
grieving;  distressing. 

AFFLICTING,  a.  Grievous;  distress- 
ing; as,  an  afflicting  event. 

AFFLICTION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
afflicted;  a  state  of  pain,  distress,  or 
grief;  as,  some  virtues  are  seen  only  in 
affliction. — 2.  The  cause  of  continued 
pain  of  body  or  mind,  as  sickness,  losses, 
calamity,  adversity,  persecution. 

Many  are  the  affliction*  of  the  righteous; 
Ps.  xxxiv. 

AFFLI€T'IVE,  a.  Giving  pain ;  caus- 
ing continued  or  repeated  pain  or 
grief;  painful;  distressing. 

AFFLI€T'IVELY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
give  pain  or  grief. 

AF'FLUENCE,  n.  [L.  affluentia,  of  ad 
and  fluo,  to  flow.  See  FLOW.]  1.  Li- 
terally, a  flowing  to,  or  concourse.  In 
this  sense  it  is  rarely  used.  It  is  some- 
times written  affluency. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, abundance  of  riches ;  great 
plenty  of  worldly  goods ;  wealth. 

AF'FLUENT,  a.  Flowing  to;  more 
generally,  wealthy;  abounding  in  goods 
or  riches;  abundant. 

AF'FLUENTLY,  adv.  In  abundance; 
abundantly. 

AF'FLUX,  n.  [L.  affluzum,  from  affluo. 
See  FLOW.]  The  act  of  flowing  to;  n 
flowing  to,  or  that  which  flows  to;  a*, 
an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 


AFFREIGHTER 


AFFRONTINGLY 


AFORETHOUGHT 


AFFLUX'ION,  n.  The  act  of  flowing 
to;  that  which  flows  to.  [See  AF- 
FLUX.] 

AF'FORAGE,  n.  [Fr.  offerer,  to  value. 
See  AFFEER.]  In  France,  a  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  district,  for  permission 
to  sell  wine  or  other  liquors,  within  his 
seignory. 

AFFORCE'MENT.t  "•  [ad  and  force.'] 
In  old  charters,  a  fortress ;  a  fortifica- 
tion for  defence. 

AFFORD,  v.  t.  [ad  and  the  root  of 
forth,  further;  G.fodern,  to  further  or 
promote.  The  sense  is  to  send  forth. 
But  I  have  not  found  this  precise  word 
in  the  exact  sense  of  the  English,  in 
any  other  language.]  1.  To  yield  or 
produce  as  fruit,  profit,  issues,  or  re- 
sult. Thus,  the  earth  affords  grain ;  a 
well  affords  water ;  trade  affords  pro- 
fit; distilled  liquors  afford  spirit. — 2. 
To  yield,  grant,  or  confer  ;  as,  a  good 
life  affords  consolation  in  old  age. — 3. 
To  be  able  to  grant  or  sell  with  profit 
or  without  loss;  as,  A  can  afford  wine 
at  a  less  price  than  B. — 4.  To  be  able 
to  expend  without  injury  to  one's 
estate ;  as,  a  man  can  afford  a  sum 
yearly  in  charity ;  or  be  able  to  bear 
expenses,  or  the  price  of  the  thing  pur- 
chased ;  as,  one  man  can  afford  to  buy 
a  farm,  which  another  cannot. — 5.  To 
be  able  without  loss  or  with  profit. 

The    merchant    can  afford  to  trade    for 
smaller  profits.  Hamilton, 

AFFORDED,  pp.  Yielded  as  fruit,  pro- 
duce or  result ;  sold  without  loss  or 
with  profit. 

AFFORDING, ppr.  Yielding;  produc- 
ing ;  selling  without  loss ;  bearing  ex- 
penses. 

AFFOR'EST,  c.  t.  [ad  and  forest.]  To 
convert  ground  into  forest,  as  was 
done  by  the  first  Norman  kings  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
them  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

AFFORESTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
turning  ground  into  forest  or  wood 
land. 

AFFOR'ESTED,  pp.  Converted  into 
forest. 

AFFOR'ESTING.ppr.  Converting  into 

AFFRAN'CHISE,  v.  t.  To  make  free. 

AFFRAN'CHISED,  pp.  Made  free. 

AFFRAN'CHISEMENT,  n.  [See  FRAN- 
CHISE and  DISFRANCHISE.]  The  act 
of  making  free,  or  liberating  from  de- 
pendence or  servitude.  [Lit.  us.] 

AFFRAN'CHISING.ppr.  Making  free. 

AFFRAP'.t  »•  '•  [Fr.  frapper.to  strike; 
Eng.  rap.]  To  strike. 

AFFRAY,  )  n.  [Fr.  effrayer,  to 

AFFRAY'MENT,  f  frighten;  effroi, 
terror;  Arm.  effreyza,  effrey.]  1.  In 
law,  the  fighting  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons, in  a  public  place,  to  the  terror  of 
others.  Formerly,  it  signified  the 
crime  of  affrighting  other  persons  by 
appearing  iu  unusual  armour,  brandish- 
ing a  weapon,  &c.  A  fighting  in  pri- 
vate is  not  in  a  legal  sense  an  affray, 
but  an  assault. — 2.  In  popular  Ian., 
fray  is  used  to  express  any  fighting  of 
two  or  more  persons ;  but  the  word  is 
now  deemed  inelegant. — 3.  Tumult; 
disturbance. 

AFFREIGHT,  c.  t.  (affra'te.)  [See 
FREIGHT.]  To  hire  a  ship  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  freight. 

AFFREIGHTED,  pp.  Hired  for  trans- 
porting goods. 

AFFREIGHTER,  n.  The  person  who 
hires  or  charters  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel to  convey  goods. 


AFFREIGHTMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
hiring  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of 
goods. 

AFFRET.t  n.  It.  affrettare,  to  hasten.] 
A  furious  onset,  or  attack. 

AFFRIC'TION.t  n.  The  act  of  rub- 
bing. [See  FRICTION.] 

AFFRIENDED.t  a.  (affrend'ed.)  Made 
friends;  reconciled. 

AFFRIGHT,  ».  t.  (affri'te.)  [Sax.  frih- 
tan.  See  FRIOHT.]  To  impress  with 
sudden  fear;  to  frighten;  to  terrify  or 
alarm.  It  expresses  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  fear  or  apprehend,  and 
perhaps  less  than  terror. 

AFFRIGHT,  n.  Sudden  or  great  fear ; 
terror;  also,  the  cause  of  terror;  a 
frightful  object. 

AFFRIGHTED,  pp.  Suddenly  alarmed 
with  fear ;  terrified ;  followed  by  at  or 
with,  more  generally  by  at;  as,  af- 
frighted at  the  cry  of  fire. 

AFFRIGHTEDLY,  adv.  With  fright. 

AFFRIGHTER,  n.  One  who  frightens. 

AFFRIGHTFUL,  a.  Terrifying ;  ter- 
rible ;  that  may  excite  great  fear ;  dread- 
ful. 

AFFRIGHTFULLY,  adv.  Frightfully. 

AFFRIGHTING,  ppr.  Impressing  sud- 
den fear ;  terrifying. 

AFFR1GHTMENT,  n.  Affright  -,  ter- 
ror; the  state  of  being  frightened. 
[Rarely  as.]  [In  common  discourse,  the 
use  of  this  word,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
superseded  by  fright,  frighted,  fright- 
ful.] 

AFFRONT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  affronter,  to  en- 
counter face  to  face,  of  ad  and  L. 
from,  front,  face.]  !.•)•  Literally,  to 
meet  or  encounter  face  to  face,  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense ;  as, 

Th«  seditious  affronted  the  king's  forces. 

Hayward.  Milton.  Shak. 
2.  To  offer  abuse  to  the  face ;  to  insult, 
dare  or  brave  openly;  to  offer  abuse 
or  insult  in  any  manner,  by  words  or 
action  s ;  as,  to  affront  one  by  giving  him 
the  lie.— 3.  To  abuse,  or  give  cause  of 
offence  to,  without  being  present  with 
the  person  ;  to  make  slightly  angry ;  a 
popular  use  of  the  word. 

AFFRONT, n.  Opposition  to  the  face; 
open  defiance ;  encounter.*!* — 2.111  treat- 
ment ;  abuse ;  any  thing  reproachful 
or  contemptuous,  that  excites  or  jus- 
tifies resentment,  as  foul  language,  or 
personal  abuse.  It  usually  expresses 
a  less  degree  of  abuse  than  insult. — 3. 
Shame;  disgrace.  [Not  usual.] — 4.  In 
popular  Ian.,  slight  resentment;  dis- 
pleasure. 

AFFRONTE'.a.  In  her.,  front  to  front; 
an  epithet  given  to 
animals  that  face 
each  other;  on  an 
escutcheon,  a  kind 
of  bearing  which  is 
otherwise  called  con- 
fronte,  and  stands 
opposed  to  adosse; 
also  an  epithet  for  a 
savage's  head,  that 
on  a  charge  is  full-faced. 

AFFRONTED,  pp.  Opposed  face  to 
face ;  dared ;  defied ;  abused. — 2.  In 
popular  Ian.,  offended ;  slightly  angry  at 
ill  treatment,  by  words  or  actions;  dis- 
pleased. 

AFFRONTER,  n.  One  that  affronts. 

AFFRONTING,  ppr.  Opposing  face  to 
face;  defying;  abusing;  offering  abuse, 
or  any  cause  of  displeasure. 

AFFRONTING,  a.  Contumelious;  a- 

AFFRONTINGLY.arfB.  In  an  affront- 
ing manner. 
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AFFRONTIVE,  n.  Giving  offence; 
tending  to  offend;  abusive. 

AFFRONTIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
that  gives  offence.  [Lit.  us.] 

AFFOSE,  t>.  t.  («  as  z.)  [L.  affundo,  affu- 
sum,  ad  and  fundo,  to  pour  out.  See 
FUSE.]  To  pour  upon;  to  sprinkle,  as 
with  a  liquid. 

AFFCSED,  pp.  Sprinkled  with  a  liquid  j 
sprinkled  on;  having  a  liquid  poured 
upon. 

AFFCSING,  ppr.  Pouring  upon,  or 
sprinkling. 

AFFCSION,  n.  (affu'zhun.)  The  act  of 
pouring  upon,  or  sprinkling  with  a  li- 
quid substance,  as  water  upon  a  dis- 
eased body,  or  upon  a  child  in  baptism, 

AFFY'.t  v.  t-  [Fr.  affter.]  To  betroth, 
to  bind  or  join. 

AFFY',t  v.  t.  To  trust  or  confide  in. 

AFIELD,  adv.  [a  and  field.]  To  the 
field ;  in  the  field. 

AFIRE,  adv.  On  fire. 

AFLAT',  adv.  [a  and  flat.]  On  a  level 
with  the  ground. 

AFLOAT,  adv.  or  a.  [a  and  float.]  1. 
Borne  on  the  water;  floating;  swim- 
ming; as,  the  ship  is  afloat. — 2.  Figu- 
ratively, moving ;  passing  from  place  to 
place;  as,  a  rumour  is  afloat. — 3.  Un- 
fixed; moving  without  guide  or  con- 
trol ;  as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat.  [As 
an  adjective,  this  word  always  follows 
the  noun] 

AFOOT,  adv.  [a  or  on  and  foot.]  On 
foot;' borne  by  the  feet;  opposed  to 
riding. — 2.  In  action ;  in  a  state  of  be- 
ing planned  for  execution;  as,  a  design 
is  afoot,  or  on  foot. 

AFORE,  adv.  or  prep,  [a  and  fore.]  In 
front. — 2.  Between  one  object  and  ano- 
ther, so  as  to  intercept  a  direct  view  or 
intercourse;  as,  to  stand  between  a 
person  and  the  light  of  a  candle — a  po- 
pular use  of  the  word. — 3.  Prior  in  time ; 
before;  anterior;  prior  time  being 
considered  as  in  front  of  subsequent 
time. 

The  grass  which  withereth  afore  it  gro\v- 
eth  up ;  Ps.  cxxix. 

In  all  these  senses  it  is  now  inelegant, 
and  superseded  by  before. — 4.  In  sea- 
man's Ian.,  toward  the  head  of  the  ship ; 
further  forward,  or  nearer  the  stem ; 
as,  afore  the  windlass.  Afore  the  mast, 
is  a  phrase  which  is  applied  to  a  com- 
mon sailor,  one  who  does  duty  on  the 
main  deck,  or  has  no  office  on  board  the 
ship. 

AFOREGOING,  a.  Going  before.  [See 
FOREGOING,  which  is  chiefly  used.] 

AFOREHAND,  adv.  [afore  and  hand.] 

1.  In  time,  previous;  by  previous  pro- 
vision: as,  he  is  ready  aforehand. 

She  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body ; 
Mark  xiv. 

2.  a.  Prepared ;  previously  provided ; 
as,  to  be  aforehand  in  business.    Hence 
in  popular  Ian.,  amply  provided;  well 
supplied  with  the  means  of  living;  hav- 
ing means  beyond  the  requirements  of 
necessity  ;  moderately  wealthy.     This 
word  is  popularly  changed  into  afore- 
handed,  beforehanded,  or  rather  fore- 
handed; as,  a  forehanded  farmer. 

AFOREMENTIONED,  a.  [afore  and 
mentioned.]  Mentioned  before  in  the 
same  writing  or  discourse. 

AFORENAMED,  a.  [afore  and  name.] 
Named  before. 

AFORESAID,  a.  [afore  and  say]  Said 
or  recited  before,  or  in  a  preceding  part. 

AFORETHOUGHT,  a.  [afore  and 
thought.]  Premeditated,  prepense ;  as, 
malice  aforethought,  which  is  required 
to  constitute  murder ;  a  law  term. 


AFTER 


AFTER-PROOF 


AGAINST 


AFORETIME,  ado.  [afore  and  time.] 
In  time  past;  in  n  former  time. 

A  fortiori,  [L.]  For  a  stronger  reason. 
Among  log.,  a  term  employed  in  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  to  imply  that  what  fol- 
lows is  a  more  powerful  argument  than 
what  has  been  already  adduced.  It  is 
also  used  by  mathematicians  in  the 
same  signification. 

AFOUL',  adv.  or  a.  [a  and  foul.]  Not 
free;  entangled. 

A  FRAID,  a.  [Pp.  of  the  obs.  verb  affray.} 
Impressed  with  fear  or  apprehension ; 
fearful.  This  word  expresses  a  less 
degree  of  fear  than  terrified  or  fright- 
ened. It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 
object  of  fear;  as,  to  be  afraid  of  death ; 
Joseph  was  afraid  to  sin  against  God. 

AFRESH',  adv.  [a  and  fresh.]  Anew ; 
again ;  recently ;  after  intermission. 

They  crucify  the  son  of  God  afreth;  Heb. 
vi.  • 

AF'RI€A.  n.  [Qu.  L.  a  neg.  znAfrigus, 
cold.]  One  of  the  four  quarters  or 
largest  divisions  of  the  globe ;  a  conti- 
nent separated  from  Europe  by  the  Me- 
diterranean sea. 

AF'RI€,        )       -  _, 

AF'RICAN  (  a'  "ertainmg  to  Africa. 

AF'RI€AN,  n.  A  native  of  Africa.  This 
name  is  given  also  to  the  African  mary- 
gold. 

AFRONT',  adv.  In  front. 

XFT,  a.  or  adv.  [Sax.  aft,  eft,  after,  be- 
hind.] In  seamen's  Ian.,  a  word  used 
to  denote  the  stern  or  what  pertains  to 
the  stern  of  a  ship ;  as,  the  aft  part  of 
the  ship ;  haul  aft  the  main  sheet,  that 
is,  further  towards  the  stern.  Fore 
and  aft  is  the  whole  length  of  a  ship. 
Rifjht  aft  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
stern. 

XFTER,  a.  [The  comparative  degree  of 
aft.  But  in  some  Teutonic  dialects  it 
is  written  with  a;  D.  agter;  Dan.  ag- 
ters.  The  Eng.  corresponds  v.-ith  the 
Sax.  after,  Sw.  efter,  Goth,  aftaro,  Dan. 
efter.]  1.  In  marine  Ian.,  more  aft,  or 
towards  the  stern  of  the  ship;  as,  the 
after  sails  ;  a/ter  hatchway.— 2.  In  com- 
mon Ian.,  later  in  time ;  as,  an  after  pe- 
riod of  life.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is 
often  combined  with  the  following 
noun ;  as,  in  afternoon. 

AFTER,  prep.  Behind  in  place;  as,  men 
placed  in  a  line  one  after  another. — 2. 
Later  in  time;  as,  after  supper.  This 
word  often  precedes  a  sentence,  as  a 
governing  preposition. 

After  I  have  arisen,  I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee  ;  Mat.  xxvi. 

3.  In  pursuit  of,  that  is,  moving  behind, 
following ;  in  search  of. 

After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come 
out;   1  Sam.  xxiv. 

Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods;  Deut.  vi. 

4.  In  imitation  of;  as,  to  make  a  thing 
after  a  model.— 5.  According  to;    as, 
consider  a  thing  after  its  intrinsic  value. 
— C.  According  to  the  direction  and  in- 
fluence of. 

To  walk  after  the  flesh ;  to  live  after  the 
flesh  ;   Rom.  viii. 

To  inquire  after,  is  to  seek  by  asking ; 
to  ask  concerning.  To  follow  after,  in 
Scripture,  is  to  pursue,  or  imitate  ;  to 
serve,  or  worship. 

AFTER,  adv.  Posterior ;  later  in  time ;  as, 
it  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours 
after.  In  this  sense  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  really  a  preposition,  the  object 
being  understood;  about  three  'hours 
after  the  time  or  fact  before  specified. 
After  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  form- 
ing compounds,  but  retaining  its  genu- 
ine signification.  Some  of  the  follow- 


ing words  are  of  this  kind,  but  in  some 
of  them  after  seems  rather  to  be  a  se- 
parate word. 

AFTER-A€€OUNT,  n.  A  subsequent 
reckoning. 

AFTER-ACT,  n.  A  subsequent  act. 
AFTER-AGES, n.  Later  ages;  succeed- 
ing times.    After-aye,  in  the  singular, 
is  not  improper. 

XFTER  ALL   is  a  phrase  signifying, 

when  all  has  been  considered,  said,  or 

done;  at  last;  in  the  final  result. 

XFTER-BAND,  n.  A  future  band. 

XFTER-BIRTH,  n.  The  appendages  of 
the  fetus,  called  also  secundines. 

AFTER-CLAP,  n.  An  unexpected  sub- 
sequent event;  something  happening 
after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end. 

XFTER-COMER,  n.  A  successor. 

AFTER-COMFORT,  n.  Future  com- 
fort. 

XFTER-€ONDU€T,n.  Subsequent  be- 
haviour. 

XFTER-CONVIC'TION,  n.  Future 
conviction. 

XFTER-COST,  n.  Later  cost;  expense 
after  the  execution  of  the  main  design. 

AFTER-COURSE,  n.  Future  course. 

AFTER-CROP,  n.  The  second  crop  in 
the  same  year. 

XFTER-DAYS,  n.  Future  days. 

AFTER-EATAGE,  n.  Part  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  same  year.  [Local  ] 

XFTER-ENDEAV'OUR,  n.  An  endea- 
vour after  the  first  or  former  effort. 

XFTER-GAME,n.  A  subsequent  scheme 
or  expedient. 

XFTER-GRASS,n.  The  second  crop  of 
grass  from  lands  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mowed  the  same  year. 

XFTEH-GUARD,  n.  In  the  navy,  the 
seamen  who  are  stationed  on  the  poop 
and  quarter-deck  of  vessels,  to  attend 
and  work  the  after-sails,  &c 

XFTER-HOPE,  n.  Future  hope. 

XFTER-HOURS,  n.  Hours  that  follow ; 
time  following. 

AFTER-IGNORANCE,  n.  Subsequent 
ignorance. 

XFTERINGS,  «.  piu.  The  last  milk 

drawn  in  milking;  strokings. 

AFTER- KING,  n.  A  succeeding  king. 

XFTER-LIFE,  n.  Future  life  or  the  life 
after  this.— 2.  A  later  period  of  life ; 
subsequent  life. 

AFTER-LIVER,  n.  One  who  lives  in 
succeeding  times. 

AFTER-LOVE,  n.  The  second  or  later 
love. 

AFTER-MALICE,  n.  Succeeding  ma- 
lice. 

XFTER-MATH,  n  [after  and  math. 
See  Mow.]  The  second  mowing  of 
perennial  meadow  lands  in  the  same 
season;  it  is  also  called  latter  math 
rowen,  or  rowett ;  and  when  left  long 
on  the  ground,  it  is  called  fog  in  some 
places. 

AFTER-MOST,  a.  superl.  In  marine 
Ian.,  nearest  the  stern,  opposed  to  fore- 
most ;  also  hindmost. 

AFTER-NOON',  n.  The  part  of  the  day 
which  follows  noon,  between  noon  and 
evening. 

XFTER-PAINS,  n.  The  pains  which 
succeed  childbirth. 

AFTER-PART,  n.  The  latter  part.  In 
marine  Ian.,  the  part  of  a  ship  towards 
the  stern. 

AFTER-PIECE,  n.  A  piece  performed 
after  a  play ;  a  farce  or  other  enter- 
tainment. 

AFTER-PROOF,  n.  Subsequent  proof 
or  evidence;  qualities  known  by  sub- 
sequent experience. 
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XFTER-REPENT'ANCE,  n.  Subse- 
quent repentance. 

XFTER-REPORT,  n.  Subsequent  re- 
port, or  information. 

XFTER-SAILS,  n.  The  sails  on  themi- 
zen-mast  and  stays,  between  the  main 
and  mizen-masts. 

AFTER-STAGE,  n.Asubsequent  stage. 

AFTER-STATE,  n.  The  future  state. 

AFTER-STING,  n.  Subsequent  sting. 

XFTER-STORM,  n.  A  succeeding  or 
future  storm. 

XFTER-SUPPER,  n.  The  time  between 
supper  and  going  to  bed. 

AFTER-SWARM,  n.  A  swarm  of  bees 
which  leaves  the  hive  after  the  first. 

XFTER-TASTE,  n.  A  taste  which  suc- 
ceeds eating  and  drinking. 

XFTER-THOUGHT,n.[6>eTiiouGnT.] 
Reflections  after  an  act ;  later  thought, 
or  expedient  occurring  too  late. 

XFTER-TIMES,  n.  Succeeding  times. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  singular. 

XFTER-TOSSING,  n.  The  swell  or  agi- 
tation of  the  sea  after  a  storm. 

XFTERWARD,  or  XFTERWARDS, 

adv.  [See  WARD.]  In  later  or  subse- 
quent time. 

XFTER-\VISE,  a.  Wise  afterward  or 
too  late. 

XFTER-WIT,  n.  Subsequent  wit;  wis- 
dom that  comes  too  late. 

XFTER-WITNESS,  n.  A  subsequent 
or  future  witness. 

XFTER-WRATH,  n.  Later  wrath;  an- 
ger after  the  provocation  has  ceased. 

AFTER-WRITER,  n.  •  A  succeeding 
writer. 

XGA,  n.  [Per.  ak  and  aha,  lord,  domi- 
nus,  herus ;  also,  sir,  a  title  of  respect; 
Tart,  aha  ;  Qu.  the  och  in  Beloch,  and 
ah  in  Salah.]  In  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions, a  commander  or  chief  officer. 
The  title  is  given  to  various  chief  offi- 
cers, whether  civil  or  military.  It  is 
also  given  to  great  landholders,  and  to 
the_eunuchs  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio. 

AGAIN,  adv.  (agen'.)  [Sax.  gean,  agen, 
aoean,  ongean  ;  D.  with  a  different  pre- 
fix, tegen;  qu.  L.  con,  whence  contra; 
IT.  coinne,  opposite,  a  meeting.  Hence 
Sax.  togeanes,  togegnes,  against;  but 
placed  after  its  object ;  as,  "  hi  comen 
heom  togeanes,"  they  come  them  against. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  turn,  or  to 
meet  in  front ;  or  the  name  of  the  face, 
front,  or  forepart.  So  in  Dan.  and  Sw. 
mod,  imod,  emit,  against,  is  our  word 
meet.]  1.  A  second  time ;  once  more. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground ;  Gen. 
viii. 

2.  It  notes  something  further,  or  addi- 
tional to  one  or  more  particulars. 

For  to  whifh  of  the  angels  said  he  at  imy 
time,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee  ?  and  again,  I  will  he  to  lu'm  a 
father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son  ?  and 
again,  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him  ;  Heb.  i. 

All  the  uses  of  this  word  carry  in  them 
the  ideas  of  return  or  repetition ;  as  in 
these  phrases,— give  it  back  again; 
give  him  as  much  again,  that  is,  the 
same  quantity  once  more  or  repeated. 
We  shall  never  again  behold  such  a 
magnificent  display  of  beauty  and  fa- 
shion. Who  art  thou  that  answerest 
again  ?  Bring  us  word  again. 

Again  and  again,  often ;  with  frequent 
repetition. 

AGAINST,  prep,  (agensf).  [Sax.  toge- 
anes. See  AGAIN.]  1.  In  opposition; 
noting  enmity  or  disapprobation. 

His  hand  will  be  againtt  every  man ;  Gen, 
xvi. 

I  am  againtt  your  pillows ;  Ez.  xiil. 


AGAPE 


AGAVE 


AGENDA 


2.  In  opposition,  noting  contrariety, 
contradiction,  or  repugnance  ;  as  a  de- 
cree against  law,  reason,  or  public  opi- 
nion.—3.  In  opposition,  noting  compe- 
tition, or  different  sides  or  parties ;  as, 
there  are  twenty  votes  in  the  affirma- 
tive against  ten  in  the  negative. — 4.  In 
an  opposite  direction ;  as,  to  ride  against 
the  wind.  — 5.  Opposite  in  place;  abreast; 
as,  a  ship  is  against  the  mouth  of  a  ri- 
ver. In  this  sense  it  is  often  preceded 
by  over. 

Aaron  lighted  the  lamps  over  against  the 
candlesticks ;  Num.  viii. 
6.  In  opposition,  noting  adversity,  in- 
jury, or  contrariety  to  wishes ;  as,  this 
change  of  measures  is  against  us.- — 7. 
Bearing  upon ;  as,  one  leans  against  a 
wall. — 8.  In  provision  for;  in  prepara- 
tion for. 

Urijah  made  it,  against  king  Ahaz  came 
from  Damascus ;  2  Kings  x vi. 
In  this  sense  against  is  a  preposition, 
with  the  following  part  of  the  sentence 
for  an  object.  See  AFTER,  prep.  def.  2. 
In  short,  the  sense  of  this  word  is  op- 
position, variously  modified  according 
to  its  application  to  different  objects. 

AG'ALAXY,  n.  Destitution  of  milk. 

AG'ALLO€H,         1  n.  [Gr.  from  .y.*- 

AGAI/LO€HUM,  J  A-..,*./,  to  re- 
joice, so  named  from  its  odour.]  Aloes- 
wood,  the  product  of  a  tree  growing  in 
China  and  some  of  the  Indian  isles. 
There  are  three  varieties,  the  calambac, 
the  common  lignum  aloes,  and  the  ca- 
lambour.  The  first  variety  is  light  and 
porous,  and  so  filled  with  a  fragrant 
resin,  that  it  may  be  moulded  by  the 
fingers ;  the  second  is  denser  and  less  re- 
sinous ;  and  the  third  is  the  aloes- wood 
used  by  cabinet  makers  and  inlayers. 

AGALMAT'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  a-y^p,, 
image,  and  x<««,  stone.]  A  name  given 
by  Klaproth  to  two  varieties  of  the 
pierre  de  lard,  lard-stone  of  China.  It 
contains  no  magnesia,  but  otherwise 
has  the  characters  of  talc.  It  is  called 
in  German,  bildstein,  figure-stone,  and 
by  Brongniart,  steatite  pagodite. 

AG'AMA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  rep- 
tiles belonging  to  the  order  of  sauriaus, 
and  family  iguanians,  as  established  by 
Cuvier  in  his  Animal  Kingdom. 

AG'AMjE,  n.  In  tot.,  a  name  given  by 
some  authors  to  the  large  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  called^oK«-fc«, 
and  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
the  older  term  cryptogamic  plants. 

AG'AMI,  n.  The  trophia  erepitans  of 
Latham,  an  interesting  bird,  sometimes 
also  termed  the  gold-breasted  trumpe- 
ter. It  is  of  the  size  of  a  pheasant  or 
large  fowl,  has  a  short  tail,  and  long 
legs,  and  runs  with  great  speed. 

AG'AMIST,  n.  [Gr.  «  and  ><v«.]  One 
who  does  not  marry ;  one  who  refuses 
or  rejects  marriage. 

AG'AMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  *  neg.  and  j-ziw, 
marriage.]  In  hot.,  a  term  applied  to 
such  groups  of  plants  as  conferva?,  li- 
chens, and  fungi,  because  they  have  no- 
thing either  analogous  or  similar  to  the 
sexes  of  more  perfect  plants.  It  is 
substituted  by  some  writers  for  cryp- 
togamic. 

AGAPE,  adv.  or  a.  [a  and  gape.  See 
GAPE.]  Gaping,  as  with  wonder,  ex- 
pectation, or  eager  attention;  having 
the  mouth  wide  open. 

AG'APE,  M.  (ag'apy)  [Gr.  «ya«,  love.] 
Among  the  primitive  Christians,  a  love 
feast  or  feast  of  charity,  held  before  or 
after  the  communion,  when  contribu- 
tions were  made  for  the  poor.  This 
feast  was  held  at  first  without  scandal, 


but  afterward  being  abused,  it  was  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Carthage,  A. 
D.  397. 

AG'ARI€,  7i.  [Gr.  «>•«(.*«,,  Qu.  from 
Agaria,  in  Sarmatia.  Dioscorides.}  In 
bot.,  a  genus  of  funguses,  containing 
numerous  species,  growing  on  trees, 
or  springing  from  the  earth ;  of  the  lat- 
ter sort,  some  are  valued  as  articles  of 
food;  others  are  poisonous.  The  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  fungus  grow- 
ing on  the  larch.  This  species  is  now 
frequent  in  the  shops,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  female  agaric.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing,  but  is  little  esteemed  in 
medicine.  The  common  mushroom  is  a 
species  of  agaric  (a.  campestris.)  The 
Agaric  of  the  oak  is  called  touch-wood, 
from  its  readiness  to  take  fire.  Soletus 
iyniarius,  Linn. 

Agaric  mineral,  a  calcareous  earth,  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  a  fungus 
in  colour  and  texture ;  found  in  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  caverns. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent 
in  fluxes,  and  a  styptic  in  hemorrhages. 
It  occurs  in  a  loose  semi-indurated 
form,  white  or  whitish  red,  or  yellow, 
light  and  friable.  Kirwan  mentions 
three  varieties. 

AGAST',  or  AGHAST,  a.  [Qu.  a  con- 
traction of  agazed,  or  Goth,  agis,  Sax. 
egesa,  horror.  See  AOHAST  and  GAZE.] 
"Struck  with  terror,  or  astonishment ; 
amazed ;  struck  silent  with  horror. 

With  shuddering  horror  pale  and  eyes 

agatt.  Milton. 

AGAS'TRIA,  n.  flu.  [Gr.  .and  >.«»*.,;.] 

A  class  of  marine  animals,  supposed  to 

be  destitute  of  intestines. 

AGATE,t  adv.  [a  and  gate.']     On  the 

way ;  going. 

AG'ATE,  n.  [Fr.  agate;  L.  achates,ga- 
gates  ;  Gr.  ya.y*trA  •,  so  called,  says 
Pliny,  37, 10,  because  found  near  a  river 
of  that  name  in  Sicily.  So  also  Soliuns 
and  Isidore.  But  Bochart,  with  more 
probability,  deduces  it  from  the  Punic 
and  Heb.  ipy,  okad,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent prefix  Heb.  tpa,  nakad,  spotted. 
The  word  is  used,  Gen.  xxx.  and  xxxi., 
to  describe  the  speckled  and  spotted 
cattle  of  Laban  and  Jacob.]  A  class  of 
silicious,  semi-pellucid  gems  of  many 
varieties,  consisting  of  quartz-crystal, 
flint,  horn-stone,  chalcedony,  amethyst, 
jasper,  cornelian,  heliotrope,  and  jade, 
in  various  combinations,  variegated 
with  dots,  zones,  filaments,  ramifica- 
tions, arborizations,  and  various  figures. 
Agates  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
successive  layers  of  silicious  earth,  on 
the  sides  of  cavities  which  they  now  fill 
entirely  or  in  part.  They  are  esteemed 
the  least  valuable  of  the  precious  stones. 
Even  in  Pliny's  time,  they  were  in 
little  estimation.  They  are  found  in 
rocks,  in  the  form  of  fragments,  in  no- 
dules, in  small  rounded  lumps,  rarely 
in  stalactites.  Their  colours  are  vari- 
ous. They  are  used  for  rings,  seals, 
cups,  beads,  boxes,  and  handles  of  small 
utensils. 

AG'ATE,  n.  An   instrument  used  by 
gold-wire  drawers,  so  called  from  the 
agate  in  the  middle  of  it. 
AG'ATINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  agate. 
AG'ATINE,  n.  A  genus  of  shells,  oval 
or  oblong. 

AG'ATIZED,  a.  Having  the  coloured 
lines  and  figures  of  agate. 
Agatized  tcood,  a  substance  apparently 
produced  by  the  petrifaction  of  wood ; 
a  species  of  hornstone. 
AG'ATT,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate. 
AGAVE,  n.  [Gr.  «y«w,  admirable.]    1. 
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The  American  aloe.  The  great  aloe 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  its  branches 
form  a  sort  of  pyramid  at  the  top. — 2. 
A  genus  of  univalvular  shells. 

AGAZE.t  v.  t.  [from  gaze.}  To  strike 
with  amazement. 

AGAZED,f  pp.  Struck  with  amaze- 
ment. 

AGE,  71.  [Fr.  age;  deduced  by  Lnnier 
from  Lat.  eetas,  or  tevum.  But  these 
are  undoubtedly  contracted  words, 
Goth,  aiw;  Gr.  a..*-, :  from  the  Celtic, 
'Vi.  haug,  fullness,  completeness,  an  age, 
a  space  of  time;  plu.  hoyion;  the  g 
being  sunk  in  the  Latin  words ;  in  the 
Sanscrit,  tmga.]  1.  The  whole  dura- 
tion of  a  being,  whether  animal,  vege- 
table, or  other  kind ;  as,  the  usual  aye 
of  a  man  is  seventy  years;  the  age  of  a 
horse  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  years ; 
the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  four  hundred 
years. — 2.  That  part  of  the  duration  of 
a  being,  which  is  between  its  beginning 
and  any  given  time;  as,  what  is  the 
present  age  of  a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 
Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  year-  of 
age  ;  Luke  iii. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  life,  or  long  con- 
tinued duration;  oldness. 

The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age; 
Gen.  xlviii. 

4.  A    certain  period   of  human   life, 
marked  by  a  difference  of  state ;  as, 
life  is  divided  into  four  stages  or  ages, 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age; 
the  age  of  youth ;  the  age  of  manhood. 
— 5.  The  period  when  a  person  is  en- 
abled by  law  to  do  certain  acts  for 
himself,  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  con- 
trolled by  parents  or  guardians;  as,  in 
our  country,  both  males  and  females 
are  of  age  at  twenty-one  years  old. — • 

6.  Mature  years;  ripeness  of  strength 
or  discretion. 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him  ;  John  ix . 

7.  The  tune  of  life  for  conceiving  chil- 
dren, or  perhaps  the  usual  time  of  such 
an  event. 

Sarah  was  delivered  of  A  son  when  she 
was  past  age;  Heb.  xi. 

8.  A  particular  period  of  time,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others;  as,  the  golden 
age,  the  age  of  iron,  the  age  of  heroes 
or  of  chivalry. — 9.  The  people  who  live 
at  a  particular  period;  hence,  a  gene- 
ration and  a  succession  of  generations; 
as,  ages  yet  unborn. 

The  mystery  bjd  from  aget ;  Col.  i. 
10.  A  century ;  the  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years. — 11.  Age  of  the  7710071.    Tho 
time  elapsed  since  her  last  conjunction 
with  the  sun. 

A'GED,  a.  Old;  having  lived  long; 
having  lived  almost  the  usual  time  al- 
lotted to  that  species  of  being ;  applied 
to  animals  or  plants  ;  as,  an  aged  man, 
or  an  aged  oak. — 2.  Having  a  certain 
age;  having  lived;  as,  a  managed  forty 
years. 

A'GED,  n.  Old  persons. 

Aud  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up;  Job 
xxix. 

AGEDLY,  adv.  Like  an  aged  person. 

AGE'DOILE,  n.  The  same  asAltheine. 

AGEN',t  for  Again. 

A'GENCY,  n.  [L.  agent.  See  ACT.]  1 
The  quality  of  moving  or  of  exerting 
power ;  the  state  of  being  in  action 
action  ;  operation ;  instrumentality ;  as 
the  agency  of  providence  in  the  natu- 
ral world. — 2.  The  office  of  an  agent, 
or  factor ;  business  of  an  agent  in- 
trusted with  the  concerns  of  another , 
as,  the  principal  pays  the  charges  of 
agency. 

AGEND'A,  n.  [L.  things  to  be  done.] 


AGGLOMERATION 


AGGRAVATION 


AGGRIETANCE 


A  memorandum-book ;  the  service  or 
office  of  a  church ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy. 
Among  divines  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  things  which  u  man  is  bound 
to  perform,  in  opposition  to  Crcdenda, 
or  things  which  he  is  bound  to  believe. 
AGENE'SIA,  n.  («  and  ?mni.)  Among 
physicians,  denotes  impotence,  sterility. 
A 'GENT,  a.  Acting;  opposed  to  pa- 
tient, or  sustaining  action  ;  as,  the  body 
agent.  [Lit.  us.] 

A'GENT,  n.  An  actor ;  one  that  exerts 
power,  or  has  the  power  to  act ;  as,  a 
moral  wjent. — 2.  An  active  power  or 
cause ;  that  which  has  the  power  to 
produce  an  effect ;  as,  heat  is  a  power- 
ful agent.— 3.  A  substitute,  deputy,  or 
factor ;  one  intrusted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  another;  an  attorney;  a  minis- 
ter. 

Agent,  in  phys.  science,  is  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  done  or  effected;  or  any 
thing  which  has  power  to  act  on  an- 
other. In  chem.,  substances  which  oc- 
casion the  decomposition  of  others,  or 
produce  a  chemical  change  on  other 
bodies,  are  called  agents. 
Agent  in  medical  Ian.,  is  usually  applied 
to  those  causes  only  which  have  some 
particular  activity.  A  voluntary  or  free 
agent,  is  one  that  may  do  or  not  do 
any  action,  and  has  the  conscious  per- 
ception, that  his  actions  are  caused  by 
his  own  will.  A  free  agent,  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  natural  or  physi- 
cal agent,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of 
any  inherent  voluntary  principle  of 
action,  as  wind,  water,  steam,  gun- 
powder, springs,  &c. 
Agent  and  patient  in  law,  is  when  a 
person  is  both  the  doer  of  a  thing, 
and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done. 
Agent  in  Scotch  law,  is  used  to  signify 
a  solicitor  before  the  court  of  session. 
The  first  clerks  of  advocates  are  en- 
titled ex  offifio  to  act  as  agents  in  the 
court  of  session. 

A'GENTSHIP.f  n.  The  office  of  an 
agent.  "We  now  use  agency. 
AGER'ATUS  LAPIS,  n.  A  stone  used 
by  the  ancients  in  dyeing  and  dressing 
of  leather:  possibly  a  species  of  py- 
rites. 

AGEU'STIA,  («  and  fimp*i,  to  taste.) 
Among  physicians,  a  defect  or  loss  of 
taste. 

AG'GELA'TION.f  n.  [L.  gelu.]  Con- 
cretion of  a  fluid. 

AGGENERA'TION,+  n.  [L.  ad  and 
generating  The  state  of  growing  to 
another. 

AG'GElVf*  n.  [L.]  A  fortress  or  mound. 
AG'GERATE,f  "•  t.  [L.  aggero.]  To 
heap. 

AGGERA'TION,  n.  A  heaping;  accu- 
mulation ;  as,  agyerations  of  sand. 
AGGLOM'ERATE,  ».  t.  [L.  agglomero, 
ad  and  glomero,  to  wind  into  a  ball, 
from  glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn ;  from  the 
Heb.  0^5,  gelem,  to  involve;  Qu.  Ar. 
lamma,  to  go  round  in  a  circle,  to  be 
round,  to  collect,  or  condense.]  To 
wind,  or  collect  into  a  ball;  to  gather 
into  a  mass. 

AGGLOM'ERATE,   v.   i.   To  gather, 
grow  or  collect  into  a  ball  or  mass. 
In  hot.,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  sta- 
mina of   plants  when   collected  in  a 
globular  form;  as,  anona  triloba. 
AGGLOMERATED,  pp.   Wound  or 
collected  into  a  ball. 
AGGLOMERATING,  ppr.   Winding 
into  a  ball;  gathering  into  a  lump. 
AGGLOMERA'TION,  n.   The  act  of 
winding  into  a  ball;  the  state  of  being 
gathered  into  a  ball  or  mass, 
j. 


AGGLU'TINANT,  n.  Any  viscous  sub- 
stance which  unites  other  substances 
by  causing  an  adhesion;  any  applica- 
tion which  tends  to  unite  parts  which 
have  too  little  adhesion. 
AGGLU'TINANT,  n.  Uniting  as  glue 
tending  to  cause  adhesion. 
AGGLU'TINATE,  v.  t.  [L.  agolutino, 
ad  and  glutinn,  from  gluten;  Eng.  glue, 
Fr.   glu;   Arm.  glud;    W.  glyd.      See 
GLUE.]     To  unite,  or  cause  to  adhere 
as   with   glue  or   other  viscous   sub- 
stance; to  unite  by  causing  an  adhe- 
sion of  substances. 

AGGLU'TINATED,    pp.    Glued    to- 
gether ;  united  by  a  viscous  substance. 
AGGLU'TINATING,  ppr.  Gluing  to- 
gether ;  uniting  by  causing  adhesion. 
AGGLUTINA'TION,  n.   The  act   of 
uniting  by  glue  or  other  tenacious  sub- 
stance ;  the  state  of  being  thus  united. 
AGGLU'TINATIVE,  a.  That  tends  to 
unite,  or  has  power  to  cause  adhesion. 
AGGRACE,t  v.  t.  To  favour. 
AGGRACE.t  n.  Kindness ;  favour. 
AGGRANDIZA'TION,t  n.  The  act  of 
aggrandizing. 
AGGRAN'DIZABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
aggrandized. 
AG'GRANiMZE,  i.  i.  [Fr.  agrandir,  of 
L.  ad  and  grandis.     See  GUANO.]     1. 
To  make  great  or  greater  in  power, 
rank  or  honour;  to  exalt;  as,  to  ag- 
grandize a  family. — 2.  To  enlarge,  ap- 
plied to  things ;  as,  to  aggrandize  our 
conceptions.     It  seems  to  be  never  ap- 
plied to  the  bulk  or  dimensions  of  ma- 
terial bodies. 

AG'GRANDIZED,  pp.  Made  great  or 
greater;  exalted;  enlarged. 
AGGRAND'IZEMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
aggrandizing;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
alted in  power,  rank  or  honour ;  exal- 
tation; enlargement;  as,  the  emperor 
seeks  only  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  family. 

AG'GR  ANDIZER,  n.  One  that  aggran- 
dizes or  exalts  in  power,  rank  or  hon- 
our. 
AG'GRANDIZING.ppr.Making  great; 

exalting;  enlarging. 
AGGRATE.t  ".  t.  [It.]  To  please. 
AG'GRAVATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aggravo,  of 
ad  and  gravis,  heavy.  See  GKAVE, 
GRAVITY.]  1.  To  make  heavy,  but  not 
used  in  this  literal  sense.  Figuratively, 
to  make  worse,  more  severe,  or  less 
tolerable;  as,  to  aggravate  the  evils  of 
life;  to  aggravate  pain  or  punishment. 
— 2.  To  make  more  enormous,  or  less 
excusable;  as,  to  aggravate  a  crime. — 
3.  To  exaggerate. — t.  To  give  colour- 
ing in  description;  to  give  an  exagge- 
rated representation ;  as,  to  aggravate 
a  charge  against  an  offender ;  to  aggra- 
vate circumstances. 

Actions  and  motives  maliciously  aggra- 
vated. Wathingtim't  Life. 
The  propriety  of  the  word  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  is  questionable.  Aggra- 
vate is  generally  used  in  reference  to 
evils,  or  something  improper  or  unna- 
tural. 

AG'GRAVATED,  pp.  Increased  in  se- 
verity or  enormity;  made  worse;  ex- 
aggerated. 

AG'GRAVATING,  ppr.  Increasing  in 
severity,  enormity,  or  degree;  as  evils, 
misfortunes,  pain,  punishment,  crimes, 
guilt,  &c.;  exaggerating. 
AGGRAVATION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing worse,  used  of  evils,  natural  or 
moral;  the  act  of  increasing  severity 
or  heinousness;  addition  to  that  which 
is  evil  or  improper;  as,  an  aggravation 
of  pain  or  grief,— 2.  Exaggerated  re- 
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presentation,  or  heightened  descrip- 
tion of  any  thing  wrong,  improper,  or 
unnatural;  as  an  aggravation  of  features 
in  a  caricature. 

AG'GREGATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aggrego,  to 
collect  in  troops;  of  ad  and  grex,  a 
herd  or  band.  See  GREGARIOUS.]  To 
bring  together ;  to  collect  particulars 
into  a  sum,  mass  or  body. 
AG'GREGATE,  a.  Formed  by  a  col- 
lection of  particulars  into  a  whole 
mass  or  sum ;  as,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  charges. 

Aggregate  flowers,  in 
but.,  are  such  as  arc 
composed  of  florets 
united  by  means  of 
the  receptacle  or 
calyx. 

Aggregate  corporation, 
in  law,  is  one  which 
consists  of  two  or 
more  persons  united, 
whose  existence  is 
preserved  by  a  succes- 
sion of  new  members. 
Aggregate  glands,  in  anal.,  are  those 
which  are  clustered  together;  espe- 
cially such  as  are  connected  with  the 
intestines. 

AG'GREGATE,  n.  A  sum,  mass,  or 
assemblage  of  particulars  ;  as,  a  house 
is  an  aggregate  of  stones,  brick,  tim- 
ber, &c.  It  differs  from  a  compound 
in  this,  that  the  particulars  of  an  aggre- 
gate are  less  intimately  mixed  than  in  a 
compound. 

AG'GREGATE  ANIMALS,  ».  A 
term  applied  to  those  animals  which 
are  collected  together  in  a  common 
enveloping  organised  substance.  Ex- 
amples of  such  animals  occur  in  the 
class  polypi,  and  in  the  acephalous 
molluscs. 

AG'GREGATED,  pp.  Collected  into  a 
sum,  mass  or  system. 
AG'GREGATELY,  adv.  Collectively ; 
taken  in  a  sum  or  mass. 
A  G'GRE  GATING,     ppr.     Collecting 
into  a  sum  or  mass. 

AGGREGATION,  n.  The  act  of  ag- 
gregating; the  state  of  being  collected 
into  a  sum  or  mass;  a  collection  of 
particulars  ;  an  aggregate. — 2.  In  phy- 
sics, the  attraction  of  aggregation  is 
that  which  takes  place  at  an  insensi- 
ble distance  between  the  homogeneous 
particles  of  bodies,  and  forms  masses, 
&c,— -3.  The  union  and  coherence  of 
bodies  of  the  same  nature. 
AG'GREGATIVE,  a.  Taken  together; 
collective. 

AG'GREGATOR,  n.  He  that  collects 
into  a  whole  or  mass. 
AGGRESS',  v.  i.  [L.  aggredior,  aggres- 
sus,  of    ad  and  gradior,  to  go.     See 
GRADE.]     To  make  a  first  attack;  to 
commit  the  first  act  of  hostility  or  of- 
fence ;  to  begin  a  quarrel  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  assault  first  or  invade. 
AGGRESS'ING,    ppr.      Commencing 
hostility  first ;  making  the  first  attack. 
AGGRESS'ION,  n.  The  first  attack,  or 
act  of  hostility ;  the  first  act  of  injury, 
or  first  act  leading  to  a  war  or  contro- 
versy. 

AGGRESS'IVE,  n.  Tending  to  aggress; 
making  the  first  attack. 
AGGRESS'OR,  n.  The  person  who  first 
attacks;  he  who  first  commences  hos- 
tility or  a  quarrel;  an  assaulter;  an 
invader. 

The  indolence  of  the  aggrettar  is  usually 
proportioned  to  the  lameness  of  the  sufferer. 

AG.GRIEVANCE,.!.  [&e  AGORIEVI:!] 


AGIOTAGE 


AIGLET 


AGOG 


Oppression;  hardship;  injury.  But 
grievance  is  more  generally  used. 

AGGRIEVE,  v.  t.  [of  ad  and  grieve, 
from  grief.  Perhaps  the  word  is  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Sp.  ayraviar, 
to  injure;  Fr.  grever.  See  GRIEF  and 
GRAVE.]  1.  To  give  pain  or  sorrow; 
to  afflict. — 2.  To  bear  hard  upon ;  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  one's  rights;  to 
Tex  or  harass  by  civil  or  political  in- 
justice. 

AG'GRIEVE.f  v.  i.  To  mourn;  to  la- 
ment. [See  GBIEVE.] 

AGGRIEVED,  pp.  Pained;  afflicted; 
civilly  or  politically  oppressed. 

AGGRIEVING,  ppr.  Afflicting;  im- 
posing hardships  on ;  oppressing. 

AGGROUP7,  v.  I.  [Sp.  agrupar;  It.  ag- 
gruppare;  aygroppare,  to  knot  or  bring 
together.  See  GBOUP.]  To  bring  to- 
gether; to  group;  to  collect  many  per- 
sons in  a  crowd,  or  many  figures  into 
a  whole,  in  statuary,  painting,  or  de- 
scription. 


Group  of  the  Lagoon. 

AGGROUP'ED,  pp.  Collected  into  a 
group  or  assemblage. 
AGHXST",  or  more  correctly  AOAST,  a. 
or  adv.  [Perhaps  the  participle  of  agaze; 
otherwise  from  the  root  of  ghastly  and 
ghost.]  Struck  with  amazement;  stu- 
pefied with  sudden  fright  or  horror. 
AG'ILE,  a.  [Fr.  agile;  L.  agilis,  from 
ago.  See  ACT.]  Nimble;  having  the 
faculty  of  quick  motion  in  the  limbs ; 
apt  or  ready  to  move;  brisk;  active. 

And  bending  forward,  struck  his  agile 
heels.  Shak. 

A'GILELY,  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner. 
AG'ILENESS,  n.  Nimbleness;  activity, 
the  faculty  of  moving  the  limbs  quickly; 
agility. 

AGIL'ITY,  n.  [L.  agilitas]  The  power 
of  moving  the  limbs  quickly ;  nimble- 
ness;  briskness;  activity;  quickness  of 
motion. 

AGII/LO€UM,  n.  Aloes  wood. 
AGILT'.t  v.  '•  and  i.  [ad  and  guile.]  1. 
To  practise  any  cheat,  imposture,  or 
injustice;  any  sin  or  wickedness. — 2. 
To  cheat;  to  defraud. 
A'GIO,  n.  [Ital.  aggio,  surplus,  differ- 
ence.] 1.  In  com.,  the  difference  be- 
tween bank  notes  and  current  coin 
In  Holland,  the  agio  is  three  or  four 
per  cent.;  in  Rome,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty -five  per  cent.;  in  Venice 
twenty  per  cent.;  but  the  agio  is  sub- 
ject to  variation.— 2.  Premium;  Bnm 
given  above  the  nominal  value. — 3 
Agio  of  assurance,  is  the  same  wit! 
what  we  call  policy  of  assurance. 
A'GIOTAGE,  n.  A  term  employed  t 
designate  the  sort  of  manreuvres  b; 
which  speculators  in  the  public  fund 
contrive,  by  disseminating  false  rnmour 


or  otherwise,  to  lower  or  enhance  their 
price. 

AGIST,  B.  /.  [If  the  primary  sense  is  to 
lie  or  to  rest,  this  is  from  Fr.  gesir; 
Norm.  ayiser,to\te  levant  and  couchant, 
from  giser,  to  lay  or  throw  down;] 
whence  gist,  cast;  gistance,  a  casting. 
In  law,  to  take  the  cattle  of  others  to 
graze  at  a  certain  sum ;  to  feed  or  pas- 
ture the  cattle  cf  others;  used  origi- 
nally for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the 
king's  forests. 

AGIST'MENT,  n.  The  taking  and  feed- 
ing of  other  men's  cattle  in  the  king's 
forest,  or  on  one's  own  land;  also,  the 
price  paid  for  such  feeding.  It  denotes 
also  a  burden,  charge  or  tax. 
Tithe  agistment.  A  small  tithe  paid  in 
England  to  the  vicar  or  rector,  for  pas- 
turage of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.  It  is 
paid  by  the  occupier  of  the  ground, 
and  not  by  the  person  who  may  put 
his  cattle  there  to  graze  at  a  certain 
hire  per  head. 

[In  canon  law,  a  modus,  or  composi- 
tion. Johnson,  Qu.] 
AGIST'OR,  or  AGISTA'TOR,  n.  An 
officer  of  the  king's  forest,  who  has  the 
care  of  cattle  agisted,  and  collects  the 
money  for  the  same ;  hence  called  gis- 
taher,  which  in  England  is  corrupted 
into  guest-taker. 

AG'ITABLE,  a.  [See  AGITATE.]  That 
may  be  agitated,  shaken,  or  discussed. 
AG'ITATE,  ».  /.  [L.  aoito,  from  ago. 
See  ACT.]  1.  To  stir  violently;  to 
move  back  and  forth  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion ;  to  shake  or  move  briskly  ;  as,  to 
agitate  water  in  a  vessel. — 2.  To  move 
or  force  into  violent  irregular  action  ; 
as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea.— 3.  To 
disturb,  or  excite  into  tumult;  as,  to 
agitate  the  mind  or  passions. — 4.  To 
discuss ;  to  debate ;  to  controvert ;  as, 
to  agitate  a  question.— 5.  To  consider 
on  all  sides ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind,  or 
view  in  all  its  aspects ;  to  contrive  by 
mental  deliberation ;  as,  politicians  agi- 
tate desperate  designs.— 6.f  To  move  or 
actuate. 

AG'ITATED,  pp.  Tossed  from  side  to 
side;  shaken;  moved  violently  and 
irregularly ;  disturbed;  discussed  ;  con- 
sidered. 

AG'ITATING,  ppr.   Shaking;  moving 
with  violence;  disturbing;  disputing 
contriving. 

AGITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  shaking 
the  state  of  being  moved  with  violence 
or  with  irregular  action ;  commotion : 
as,  the  sea  after  a  storm  is  in  agitation, 
— 2.  Disturbance  of  tranquillity  in  tin 
mind;  perturbation;  excitement 
passion. — 3.  Discussion ;  examination 
of  a  subject  in  controversy. — 4.  A  state 
of  being  deliberated  upon,  w  ith  a  view 
to  contrivance,  or  plan  to  be  adopted 
as,  a  scheme  is  in  agitation. 
AG'ITATIVE,  «.  Having  a  tendency  to 
agitate. 

AGITA'TO,  in  music,  denotes  a  brokei 
style  of  performance,  adapted  to  awakei 
surprise  or  perturbation. 
AG'ITATOR,  n.  One  who  agitates 
also,  an  insurgent ;  one  who  excites  se 
dition  or  revolt.  One  who  stirs  up,  o: 
excites  others,  with  the  view  of  strength 
ening  his  own  cause  or  party;  a  poli 
tical  demagogue. 

In  antiq.,  a  charioteer,  that  is,  a  driver 
In  Cromwell's  time,  certain  officers  ap 
pointed  by  the  army  to  manage  thei 
concerns,  were  called  agitators. 
AG'LET,  1  n.  [Fr.   aiguitlette,  a  poin 
AIGLET,)     from    aiguille,    a    needle 
from  aigu,  sharp.     See  ACID.]     1. 
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tag  of  a  point  curved  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  animal,  generally  ot"  a 
man;  ;i  small  plate  of  metal.  2.  In 
hot.,  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowers,  as  in  the  rose  and  tulip. 
AG'LET-BABY,  n.  A  small  image  on 
the  top  of  a  lace. 

AI.M1NAL,  n.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop  or 
body  of  men  arrayed,  from  ago]    Per- 
taining to  an  army  or  troop.     [Lit.  us] 
AG'NAIL,  n.  [ag  and  nail,  or  Sax.  ange, 
pain,  and  nail]     A  whitelow ;  an  in- 
flammation round  the  nail. 
AG'NATE,  a.  [L.  agnatus]    Related  or 
akin  by  the  father's  side. 
AG'NATE, )..  [L.  agnatus,  adnascur,  of 
ad  and  nascor,  to  be  born.     See  NA- 
TUBE.]     Apy  male  relation  by  the  la- 
ther's side. 

GNA'TI,  B.  [L.  plu]  Relations  by  the 
father's  side. 

AGNATI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  descent 
by  the  male  line  of  ancestors. 
AGNA'TION,w.  Relation  by  thefather's 
side  only,  or  descent  in  the  male  line, 
distinct  from  cognation,  which  in- 
cludes descent  in  the  male  and  female 
lines. 

AG'NEL,  n.  [From  agmu,  a  lamb,  the 
figure  struck  on  the  coin.]  An  ancient 
French  coin,  value  twelve  sols,  six  de- 
niers.  It  was  called  also  mvu'lvn  d'or 
and  agnel  d'or. 

AGNI'  TION,  ».  [L.  agnilio,  agnosco.] 
Acknowledgment.     [Lit.  us.] 
AGNlZE.f  v.  t.  To  acknowledge. 
AGNO'MEN,   n.   [L.]    An    additional 
name,  given  by  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  some  exploit  or  event ;  as,  Africamif 
added  to  P.  C.  Scipio. — 2.  A  name  added 
in  praise  or  dispraise. 
AGNOM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  agnomina ; 
ad  and  nomino,  nvnten,  name.]  To  name. 
[Lit.  us] 

AGNOMINA'TION, »:.  [L.  agnomen,  a 
surname,  of  ad  and  nomen.  See  NAMF..] 
1.  An  additional  name,  or  title;  a  name 
added  to  another,  as  expressive  of  some 
act,  achievement,  &c. ;  a  surname.— 2. 
Allusion  of  one  word  to  another  by 
sound. 

AGNOTHE'RIUSI.n.  [<.>.«  and  *r?»,.] 
In  geol.,  an  extinct  fossil  animal,  allied 
to  the  dog;  but  as  large  as  a  lion,  found 
in  strata  of  the  miocene  period  of  the 
tertiary  formation. 

AGNUS  €ASTUS,  n.  A  species  of  Vitex, 
so  called  from  the  Gr.  «}->o!,  chaste, 
from  its  imagined  virtue  of  preserving 
chastity.  The  Athenian  ladies  reposed 
on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  at  the  feast 
of  Ceres.  The  Latin  cashis,  chaste,  now 
added  to  the  name,  forms  a  duplication 
of  the  sense. 

AGNUS  DEI.  [Lamb  of  God.]  1.  In 
the  Romish  Church,  a  cake  of  wax 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  sup- 
porting the  banner  of  the  cross.  It  is 
supposed  to  possess  great  virtues  in 
preserving  those  who  carry  it,  in  faith, 
and  from  accidents,  &c.  Also  a  part 
of  the  mass  iu  which  these  words  are 
repeated  by  the  priest.— 2.  A  prayer 
beginning  with  these  words. 
AGNUS  SCYTHICUS,  «.  [Scythian 
Lamb.]  A  name  applied  to  the  roots 
of  a  species  of  fern,  Afpidatm  Baromez, 
covered  with  brown  woolly  scales,  and, 
in  shape,  resembling  a  lamb;  found  in 
Russia  and  Tartary. 
AGO',  adv.  or  a.  [Sax.  agan,  or  geond, 
the  participle  of  gun,  to  go;  contracted 
from  agone.  See  Go.]  Past;  Roue; 
as,  a  year  ago. 

AGOG',  adv.  [Fr.  a  gogo;  vivre  a  gogo, 
to  live  in  clover.]     In  a  state  of  desire ; 


AGRACE 


AOKEEABLE 


AGRICULTOK 


highly  excited  by  eagerness  after  ai; 
object : 

The  gaudy  gossip  u-hen  she's  set  agog. 

Dryden. 

AGO^6E,  \  n.  [Gr.]  Tlie  drift,  current, 
AGO'6Y,  )  force,  or  tenor  of  any  tiling 
in  progress. 

AGO'ING.  [The  participle  of  go,  with 
the  prefix  «.]  In  motion,  as  to  set  a 
mill  agoing;  in  the  act  of  going;  or, 
about  to  go ;  ready  to  go ;  as,  lie  is  ago- 
ing immediately.  The  latter  use  is  vul- 
gar. 

A'GON,f  n.  [Gr.]  The  contest  for  the 
prize. 

AGONE,  pp.  (agawn'.)  [See  Aoo  and 
GONE.]  Ago ;  past ;  since.  [Nearly  Obs.~\ 

AG'ONISM,  n.  [Gr.  «y.,,,.u«.]  Con- 
tention for  a  prize. 

AG'ONIST,  n.  One  who  contends  for 
the  prize  in  public  games.  Milton  has 
used  agonistes  in  this  sense,  and  so  called 
his  tragedy  from  the  similitude  of 
Samson's  exertions,  in  slaying  the  Phi- 
listines, to  prize-fighting.  In  Church 
hist.,  the  disciples  of  Donatus  are  called 
agonisttcs. 

AGONIST'I€,        \a.    Pertaining    to 

AGONIST'I€AL,  ]  prize-nghting,con- 
tests  of  strength,  or  athletic  combats. 

AGONIST'ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  agon- 
istic manner ;  like  prize-fighting. 

AG'ONIZE,  v.  i.  [Gr.  «j-«,i{.,  to  strive. 
See  AGONY.]     To  writhe  with  extreme 
pain ;  to  suffer  violent  anguish. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore. 

Pope. 

AG'ONIZE,  r.  t.  To  distress  with  ex- 
treme pain ;  to  torture. 

AG'ONIZED,  pp.  Distressed  with  ex- 
cessive pain;  tortured. 

AG'ONIZING,  ppr.  Suffering  severe 
pain;  writhing  with  torture. 

AG'ONIZING,  a.  Giving  extreme  pain. 

AG'ONIZINGLY,  adv.  With  extreme 
anguish. 

AGONOTHETE,  n.  [Gr.  «,.„,  contest, 
and  Tienu.,  to  appoint.]  An  officer  who 
presided  over  the  games  in  Greece. 

AGONOTHET'I€,a.  Pertaining  to  the 
president  of  the  Grecian  games. 

AG'ONY,  n.  [Gr.  «,.«,,  a  contest  with 
bodily  exertion  ;  a  word  used  to  denote 
the  athletic  games  in  Greece;  whence 
«»•»««,  anguish,  solicitude;  from ».>.».,  L. 
ago.  In  Ir.  agh,  is  a  battle,  conflict ; 
Gr.  oj.oi.ij.,,  to  strive.  See  ACT.]  1.  In 
strictness,  pain  so  extreme  as  to  cause 
writhing  or  contortions  of  the  body, 
similar  to  those  made  in  the  athletic 
contests  in  Greece.  Hence, — 2.  Ex- 
treme pain  of  body  or  mind ;  anguish ; 
appropriately,  the  pangs  of  death,  and 
the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane ;  Luke  xxii. — 3.  Vio- 
lent contest  or  striving. 

AGOOD',-f-  adv.  In  earnest. 

AGOUTI,  n.  [Qu.  Sp.  agudo,  sharp;  L. 
acutus.]  A  quadruped  of  the  order 
Kodentia;  arranged  by  naturalists  in 
the  genus  Cavia.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
brownish,  with  a  mixture  of  red  and 
black;  the  belly  yellowish.  Three  va- 
rieties are  mentioned,  all  peculiar  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  burrows  in  the  ground,  or  in  hollow 
trees ;  lives  on  vegetables ;  is  voracious 
like  a  pig,  and  makes  a  similar  grunt- 
ing noise.  It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore 
paws,  like  a  squirrel.  When  scared  or 
angry,  its  hair  is  erect,  and  it  strikes 
the  ground  with  its  hind  feet.  Its  flesh 
is  white  and  well  tasted. 

AGKACE'.t  t'.  t.  [From  grace.]  To 
grant  favours;  to  favour. 


AGRAM'MATIST,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
7ftfj.f~ix,  a  letter.]  An  illiterate  person 
AGRA'RIAN,  a.  [L.  wjrarius,  from 
ager,  a  field.]  Relating  to  lands.  Ap- 
propriately, denoting  or  pertaining  to 
an  equal  division  of  lands ;  as,  the  agra- 
rian laws  of  Rome,  which  distributee 
the  conquered  and  other  public  lands 
equally  among  all  the  citizens,  limiting 
the  quantity  which  each  might  enjoy. 
Authors  sometimes  use  the  word  as  a 
noun;  an  agrarian,  for  agrarian  law. 
An  agrarian  distribution  of  land  or 
property,  would  make  the  rich,  poor ; 
but  would  not  make  the  poor,  rich. 
AGRA'RIANISM,  n.  An  equal  division 
of  lands  or  property,  or  the  principles 
of  those  who  favour  such  a  division. 
AGREE',  v.  i.  [FT.  agreer,from  gre,\ri\l, 
accord.  This  is  contracted  from  Sp. 
agradar,  Port.  id.  to  please,  to  gratify, 
whence  'agradable,  agreeable;  from  the 
root  of  L.  gratia,  W.  rhad,  grace,  fa- 
vour, that  comes  freely.  The  primary 
sense  is  advancing,  from  the  same  root 
as  L.  yradior;  W.  rhaz,  [rhath];  Syr. 
radah,  to  go.]  1.  To  be  of  one  mind; 
to  harmonize  in  opinion ;  as,  in  the  ex- 
pediency vf  the  law,  all  the  parties  a- 
gree. — 2.  To  live  in  concord,  or  without 
contention;  as,  parents  and  children 
agree  well  together.— 3.  To  yieldassent; 
to  approve  or  admit;  followed  by  to  ; 
as,  to  agree  to  an  offer,  or  to  an  opinion. 
— 4.  To  settle  by  stipulation,  the  minds 
of  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  terms : 
as,  to  agree  on  articles  of  partnership. 
Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny 
a  day  ?  Mat.  xx. 

5.  To  come  to  a  compromise  of  differ- 
ences ;  to  be  reconciled. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickjy;  Mat.v. 

6.  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind ;  to 
concur ;  as,  to  agree  on  a  place  of  meet- 
ing.    This  sense  differs  not  essentially 
from  the  fourth,  and  it  often  implies  a 
resolving  to  do  an  act;  John  ix. — 7.  To 
be  consistent;    to  harmonize;    not  to 
contradict,  or  be  repugnant;  as,  this 
story  agrees  with  what  has  been  related 
by  others. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together ;  Mark 
xiv. 

8.  To  resemble;  to  be  similar;  as,  the 
picture  does  not  agree  with  the  original. 
— 9.  To  suit;  to  be  accommodated  or 
adapted  to;  as,  the  same  food  does  not 
agree  with  every  constitution. 

AGREE',  v.  t.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one 
mind  concerning;  as,  to  agree  the  fact. 
Also,  to  reconcile  or  make  friends;  to 
put  an  end  to  variance;  but  these 
senses  are  unusual  and  hardly  legiti- 
mate. Let  the  parties  agree  the  fact, 
is  really  elliptical;  Let  them  agree  on 
the  fact. 

AGREEABIL'ITY,tn.  Easiness  of  dis- 
position. 

AGREE'ABLE,  a.  Suitable;  conform- 
able; correspondent;  consistent  with; 
as,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  God  and  our  own  nature. — 
2.  In  pursuance  of;  in  conformity 
with ;  as,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  House  took  up  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  is  not  correctly  fol- 
lowed by  with.  In  this  sense,  some 
writers  use  agreeably  for  agreeable.,  but 
in  violation  of  the  true  principles  of 
construction;  for  the  word  is  an  adjec- 
tive or  attribute,  in  agreement  with  the 
last  clause  of  the  sentence.  The  House 
took  up  the  report  of  the  committee, 
(which  taking  up  was)  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  use  of  agreea- 
bly in  this  sentence  would  pervert  the 
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sense. — 3.  Pleasing,  either  to  the  mind 
or  senses;  as,  agreeable  manners;  fruit 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

AGREE'ABLENESS,  n.  Suitableness; 
conformity ;  consistency ;  as,  the  agree- 
ableness  of  virtue  to  the  laws  of  God. 
— 2.  The  quality  of  pleasing ;  that  qua- 
lity which  gives  satisfaction  or  mode- 
rate pleasure  to  the  mind  or  senses;  as, 
an  agreeableness  of  manners;  there  is 
an  agreeableness  in  the  taste  of  certain 
fruits.  This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word. — 3.f  R  esemblance;  likeness;  with 
to  or  bdn-cen. 

Tlie  agreeablenen  between  man  and  other 
parts  of  creation.  Grew. 

AGREE' ABLY,  adv.  Pleasingly;  in  an 
agreeable  manner;  in  a  manner  to  give 
pleasure ;  as,  to  be  agreeably  entertain- 
ed with  a  discourse.— 2.  Suitably;  con- 
sistently ;  conformably. 

The  effect  of  which  is,  that  marriages 
grow  less  frequent,  agreeably  to  the  maxim 
above  laid  down.  Pulry. 

This  is  a  gross  error,  proceeding  from 
mistake.  Agreeably  signifies,  in  an  a- 
greeable  manner  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
sense,  nor  does  the  word  modify  the 
verb  grow.  The  sense  is,  Marriages 
grow  less  frequent,  which  (fact,  or 
whole  member  of  the  sentence,  or  pro- 
position) is  agreeable  to  the  maxim  a- 
bove  Jaid  down.  This  use  of  agreeably 
is  common,  but  very  erroneous. — 3.-f 
Alike;  in  the  same  manner. 

Both  armed  agreeably.  Spenser. 

AGREED,  pp.  Being  in  concord  or  har- 
mony of  opinion;  of  one  mind. 

Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?  Amos  iil. 

2.  Assented  to;  admitted;  as,  a  pro- 
position is  agreed  to.— -3.  Settled  by 
consent;  implying  bargain  or  contract; 
as,  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  or  agreed 
upon. 

AGREE'ING,  ppr.  Living  in  concord; 
concurring;  assenting;  settling  by  con- 
sent. 

AGREE'INGLY.arfu.  In  conformity  to. 
[Lit.  ws.] 

AGREE'MENT.n.  Concord;  harmony; 
conformity. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God 
with  idols?  2  Cor.  vi. 
2.  Union  of  opinions  or  sentiments;  as, 
a  good  agreement  subsists  among  the 
members  of  the  council. — 3.  Resem- 
blance; conformity;  similitude. 

Kxpnnsiou  and  duration  Imve  tliia  farther 
agreement.  Locke. 

4.  Union  of  minds  in  regard  to  a  trans- 
fer of  interest;  bargain;  compact;  con- 
tract; stipulation  ;  as,  he  made  an  a- 
greement  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present; 
2  Kings  xviii. 

5.  An  agreement,  in  order  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  law  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
must  either  be  contracted  by  a  formal 
instrument  in  writing,  sealed  and  open- 
ly acknowledged  by  the  party  who  has 
bound  himself  by  it,  and  which  is  tech- 
nically called  a  deed  or  specialty  con- 
tract; or  if  contracted  in  a  less  formal 
manner,  by  word  or  otherwise,  itnuist 
appear  that  the  parties  derive  from  it 
reciprocal  benefit. — 6.  In  gram.,  con- 
cord, which  see. 

AGRES'TI€,        )  a.  [L.  ag,estis;  Fr. 

AGRES'TLCAL, f  agreste;  from  L. 
ager,  a  field,  or  the  same  root.] — Rural; 
rustic;  pertaining  to  fields  or  the  coun- 
try, in  opposition  to  the  city;  unpolished. 

AGRICOLA'TION,  n.  Cultivation  of 
soil. 

AG'RI€ULTOR,  n    [L.  ager,  a  field 
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and  cultor,  a  cultivator.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  till  the  ground ;  a  far- 
mer; .1  husbandman;  one  skilled  in 
husbandry. 

AGRieUL'TtTRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
husbandry,  tillage,  or  the  culture  of 
the  earth. 

AG'RI€ULTURE,  n.  [L.  ager,  a  field, 
and  cultura,  cultivation.  See  ACKE  and 
CULTURE.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  vegetables,  and  fruits  for 
the  use  of  man  and  beast ;  or  the  art 
of  preparing  the  soil,  sowing  and  plant- 
ing seeds,  dressing  the  plants,  and  re- 
moving the  crops.  Ill  this  sense,  the 
word  includes  gardening,  or  horticul- 
ture, and  also  the  raising  and  feeding 
of  cattle  or  stock.  But  in  a  more  com- 
mon and  appropriate  sense,  it  is  used  to 
signify  that  species  of  cultivation  which 
is  intended  to  raise  grain  and  other 
crops  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  husbandry. 
Agriculture  is  the  most  general  occu- 
pation of  man.  Agriculture  has  been 
divided  into  theoretical  and  practical. 
Theoretical  agriculture  comprehends 
the  nature  and  properties  of  soils,  the 
different  sorts  of  plants  and  seeds  fitted 
for  them,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 
For  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
branch,  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
indispensably  necessary.  Practical  a- 
griculture,  or  husbandry,  comprehends 
all  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  of  the 
farm  yard ;  such  as  preparing  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  or  plants. 
committing  the  seed  to  the  earth,  rear- 
ing the  crop,  gathering  in  the  fruits, 
cultivation  and  economy  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  &c. 

AGRI€UL'TURISM, ;..  The  art  or  sci- 
ence of  agriculture.  [Lit.  us.] 

AGRI€UL'TURIST,  «.  One  skilled  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground;  a 
skilful  husbandman. 

AG'RIMONY,  n.  [L.  argemonia,  from 
the  Gr.  Thus  it  is  written  by  Pliny. 
But  in  lower  Latin  it  is  written  ayri- 
monia.  Said  to  be  from  Gr.  «<j-ift<«,  the 
web  or  pearl  of  the  eye,  from  «;-/«'> 
white,  which  this  plant  was  supposed 
to  cure.  See  Theoph.  887.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  dodecandria,  and 
order  digynia,  and  natural  order  rosa- 
cese.  Of  the  different  species,  the  eupa- 
ttiria,  or  common  agrimony  is  the  most 
useful.  Its  leaves  are  astringent  and 
aromatic,  and  have  been  found  useful 
iu  the  preparation  of  fever  drinks,  and 
for  the  cure  of  slight  inflammation  in 
the  mouth  or  throat. 

AGRIPPIN'IANS,  n.  In  Church  hist., 
the  followers  of  Agrippinus,  bishop  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  century,  who 
first  taught  and  defended  the  doctrine 
of  rebaptization. 

AGRlSE.f  v.  i.  [Sax.  agrisan.]  To 
shiver. 

AGRlSE.t  v.  t.  To  terrify ;  also,  to  make 
frightful. 

A'GROM,  n.  A  disease  frequent  in  Ben- 
gal and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
in  which  the  tongue  chaps  and  cleaves, 
becomes  rough  aud  sometimes  covered 
with  white  spots.  The  remedy  is 
some  chalybeate  liquor,  or  the  juice  of 
mint. 

AGRON'OMT,  n.  [«x!«,  a  field,  and 
ttfMtt  a  rule.]  The  art  of  cultivating 
the  ground;  sometimes  used,  particu- 
larly by  the  French,  as  synonymous 
with  agriculture. 

AGROSTEM'MA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species,  containing  the  com- 


mon corn  cockle,  wild  lychnis  or  cam- 
pion, &c. 

AGROS'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ays««-w.]  Bent- 
grass  ;  a  genus  of  grasses,  consisting  of 
many  species,  with  loose-branched  ca- 
pillary panicles  of  flowers  and  a  creep- 
ing habit. 

AGROSTO'GRAPHY,  n.  A  description 
of  grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  ag- 
rostis. 

AGROSTOL'OGY,  n.  [<tr.wr,,,  a  grass, 
and  Atyo;,  speech.]  That  part  of  bo- 
tany which  comprehends  what  relates 
to  the  grasses. 

AGROUND',  adv.  [Of  a,  at,  or  on,  and 
ground.]  1.  On  the  ground;  a  marine 
term,  signifying  that  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water.  When  the 
ground  is  near  the  shore,  the  ship  is 
said  to  be  ashore  or  stranded. — 2.  Figu- 
ratively, stopped ;  impeded  by  insupe- 
rable obstacles.  . 

AGRYP'NIA,  ».  [«).{»,.«.]  Among 
physicians,  watchfulness ;  sleeplessness. 

AGUAPE€A'€A,  «.  The  Jacana,  a 
Brazilian  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon. Iu  the  extremity  of  each  wing 
it  has  a  sharp  prickle  which  is  used  for 
defence. 

A'GUE,  ».  (a'gu.)  [Sax.  cege,  oga,  or  hoga, 
fear,  horror;  Arm.  hegea,  to  shake; 
Goth,  agis,  fear,  agyan  or  otjan,  to  fear ; 
Ir.  ffjli,  fear,  agha  or  aghaim,  to  fear. 
The  radical  idea  is  a  shaking  or  shiver- 
ing similar  to  that  occasioned  by  terror.] 
1.  The  cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever, 
or  a  paroxysm  of  fever  in  intermittents. 
It  is  accompanied  with  shivering. — 2. 
Chilliness ;  a  chill,  or  state  of  shaking 
with  cold  though  in  health. — 3.  It  is 
used  for  a  periodical  fever,  an  intermit- 
tent, whether  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan.  In  this  case,  the  word  which 
signifies  the  preceding  cold  fit,  is  used 
for  the  disease. 

A'GUE,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  shivering  in ;  to 
strike  with  a  cold  fit. 

A'GUE-€AKE,  n.  The  tumour  caused 
from  a  hardening  of  the  spleen,  and 
is  often  the  consequence  of  intermit- 
tent fever  or  ague. 

A'GUED,  a.  Chilly ;  having  a  fit  of  ague ; 
shivering  with  cold  or  fear. 

A'GUE-FIT,  n.  A  paroxysm  of  cold,  or 
shivering;  chilliness. 

A'GUE-PROOF,  n.  Able  to  resist 
ague ;  proof  against  agues. 

AGUER'RY.t  v.  »•  [Fr.  aguerrir ;  from 
guerre,  war.]  To  inure  to  the  hardships 
of  war;  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  war. 

A'GUE-SPELL,  n.  A  charm  or  spell  to 
cure  or  prevent  ague. 

A'GUE-STRUCK,  a.  Struck  with  aKue. 

A'GUE-TREE,  n.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  sassafras,  ou  account  of  its 
febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUISE,t  v.  t.  [See  GUISE.]  To  dress; 
to  adorn. 

AGUISE,t  n.  Dress. 

A'GUISH,  «.  Chilly;  somewhat  cold  or 
shivering ;  also,  having  the  qualities  of 
an  agne. 

Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  burns. 

Granville. 

A'GUISHNESS,  n.  Chilliness;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  aguish. 

AGUILLANEUF,  n.  [From  a,  to,  gui, 
misletoe,  and  fan  neuf,  the  new  year.] 
A  form  of  rejoicing  among  the  ancient 
Franks,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year;  de- 
rived from  the  druidical  custom  of  cut- 
ting misletoe,  which  was  held  sacred  by 
the  druids,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  consecrating  it  by  crying,  aguilla- 
neuf,  the  year  to  the  misletoe.  This  cry  is 
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said  to  be  still  observed  in  some  parts 
of  France;  and  the  term  came  to  sig- 
nify also  a  begging  of  New  Year's  gifts. 

A '<.!'!,,  n.  A  species  of  the  Hedysarum. 

AGUS'TIXE,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  sup- 
posed new  earth,  found  in  the  Saxon 
beryl.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be 

merely  phosphate  of  lime. 

AH,  [Ger.  ach.]  An  exclamation,  ex- 
pressive, of  surprise,  pity,  complaint, 
contempt,  dislike,  joy,  exultation,  &c., 
according  to  the  manner  of  utterance. 

AHA,  An  exclamation  expressing  tri- 
umph, contempt,  or  simple  surprise ; 
but  the  senses  are  distinguished  by  very 
different  modes  of  utterance,  and  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  features. — 2.  A 
sunk  fence,  not  visible,  without  near 
approach. 

AHAN'IGER,  n.  A  name  of  the  gar- 
fish. 

AHEAD',  adv.  (ahed'.)  [a  and  head,  or  at 
head.]  1.  Further  forward  than  another 
thing;  in  front;  originally  a  sea  term, 
denoting  further  forward  than  another 
ship,  or  on  that  point  of  the  compass 
to  which  the  ship's  stern  is  directed,  in 
opposition  to  astern. — 2.  Onward ;  for- 
ward; toward  the  point  before  the 
stem  or  head;  as,  move  ahead. — S.f 
Headlong ;  without  restraint ;  precipi- 
tantly;  as,  children  suffered  to  run 
ahead. — 4.  To  run  ahead  of  one's 
reckoning,  is  to  sail  beyond  the  places 
erroneously  estimated  in  the  dead 
reckoning  as  the  ship's  station. 

AHEIGHT.t  adv.  [a  and  height.! 
Aloft ;  on  high. 

AHI€CYAT"LI,  T\.  A  poisonous  serpent 
of  Mexico,  somewhat  resembling  the 
rattle-snake,  but  destitute  of  rattles. 
Its  poison  is  as  fatal  as  that  of  any 
known  species  of  serpent. 

AHIGII.f  adv.    On  high. 

AHOLD,*t*  adv.  Near  the  wind ;  as,  to 
lay  a  ship  ahold. 

AHO'VAI,  ?i.  A  trivial  name  synony- 
mous with  Cerbera,  a  very  poisonous 
species  of  plum. 

AHOY',  exclam.  A  sea  term  used  in 
hailing. 

AHRIMAN.    See  ABIMAN. 

AHUITLA,  n.  A  worm  found  in  the 
lake  of  Mexico,  four  inches  in  length, 
as  thick  as  a  goose-quill;  the  tail, 
which  is  hard  and  poisonous,  contains  a 
sting. 

AHUIT'ZOTE,?!.  An  amphibious  quad- 
ruped of  the  tropical  climate  of 
America,  whose  body  is  a  foot  long,  its 
snout  long  and  sharp,  its  skin  of  a 
mixed  black  and  brown  colour. 

A-HULL,  [Fr.  from  a  and  hull.]  The 
situation  of  a  ship  when  all  her  sails 
are  furled,  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the 
lee-side  on  account  of  the  violence  of  a 
storm;  she  then  lies  nearly  with  her 
side  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her  head 
somewhat  turned  toward  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

A'lA,  n.  A  Brazilian  fowl  of  the  spoon- 
bill kind,  aud  resembling  that  bird  in 
form  and  size. 

AI€U'BUS,  n.  A  large  and  beautiful 
species  of  parrot,  found  in  Brazil ;  its 
head  beautifully  variegated  with  yel- 
low, red,  and  violet  colours;  its  body 
green ;  the  tips  of  its  wings  red,  and 
its  tail  long  and  yellow. 

AID,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aider,  to  help ;  It.  aiutare, 
which  seems  to  be  contracted  from  L. 
adjuto.  In  Ar.  aid,  signifies  to  assist  or 
strengthen;  and  ada,  and  adau,  to 
help.  In  Welsh,  ced  is  a  benefit,  and 
the  word  was  used  to  denote  the  aids 
of  feudal  tenants.]  To  help,  to  as- 


AIL 


AIR 


sist ;  to  come  to  the  support  or  relief 
of;  to  support,  to  relieve,  to  succour, 
either  by  furnishing  strength  or  means 
to  effect  a  purpose,  or  to  prevent  or 
remove  evil. 

AID,  n.  Help ;  succour ;  support ;  as- 
sistance.— 2.  The  person  who  aids  or 
yields  support;  a  helper ;  an  auxiliary ; 
also  the  thing  that  uids  or  yields  suc- 
cour.— 3.  In  Emjlish  law,  a  subsidy  or 
tax  granted  by  parliament,  and  making 
a  part  of  the  king's  revenue.  In  France, 
aids  were  equivalent  to  customs  or  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports. — 4.  In  Eng- 
land, a  tax  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord; 
originally  a  mere  gift,  which  afterward 
became  a  right  demandable  by  the  lord. 
The  aids  of  this  kind  were  chiefly  three. 
1.  To  ransom  the  lord  when  a  prisoner. 
— 'Z.  To  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a 
knight.— 3.  To  marry  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter. — 5.  An  aid-de-camp,  so  called 
by  abbreviation. — 6.  To  pray  in  aid,  in 
law,  is  to  call  a  person  interested  in  a 
title,  to  assist  in  defending  it.  Thus  a 
tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  the  aid  of 
him  in  remainder  or  reversion ;  that  is, 
he  may  pray  or  petition  that  he  may  be 
joined  in  the  suit  to  aid  or  help  main- 
tain the  title.  This  act  or  petition  is 
called  aid-prayer. — Court  of  aids,  in 
France,  was  a  court  which  had  cognis- 
ance of  causes  respecting  duties  or 
customs. 

AIDANCE,  n.  Aid;  help;  assistance. 
[Lit.  usj 

AIDANT,  +a.  Helping;  helpful;  supply- 
ing aid. 

AID-DE-€  AMP,  n.  plur.  Aids-de-camp. 
[Fr.,  but  naturalised,  and  here  angli- 
cised.] 

In  milit.  affairs,  an  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  receive  and  communicate  the 
orders  of  a  general  officer.  [The  pro- 
nunciation should  be  English,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthography,  not  aid  de 
cang.] 

AIDED, pp.  Assisted;  supported;  fur- 
nished with  succour. 

AIDER,  n.  One  who  helps ;  an  assis- 
tant, or  auxiliary. 

AIDING,  ppr.  Helping ;  assisting. 

AIDLESS,  a.  Helpless;  without  aid; 
unsupported ;  undefended. 

AIG'LET,  n.  In  her.,  An  eaglet  or 
young  eagle. 

AIG'REMORE,  n.  A  name  given  to 
charcoal,  when  in  that  state  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  making  of  gunpowder, 
which  renders  it  fit  for  the  admixture 
of  the  other  constituent  materials. 

AIGRET,  AIGRETTE,  n.  In  zool.,  a 
name  of  the  small  white  heron. — 2.  In 
hot.  [See  EORET  ] — 3.  A  plume. 

AIGUIL'LE,  n.  (From  the  French.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  by 
military  engineers  for  piercing  a  rock, 
for  the  lodgement  of  gunpowder,  in  a 
mine.  A  similar  instrument  is  used  in 
the  common  operations  of  mining,  and 
the  blasting  of  rocks. 
Aiguilles  in  geol.,  the  needle-like  points 
or  tops  of  granite  rocks. 

AIGUISCE',  AIGUISSE',  or  EGUI- 
SCE'.  In  her.,  denotes  a  cross  with 
its  four  ends  sharpened,  but  so  as  to 
terminate  in  obtuse  angles. 

AIGULET,  n.  [Fr.  Usually  contracted 
into  Aiglet.']  A  point  or  tag,  as  at  the 
ends  of  fringes. 

AIKRAW,  n  A  popular  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lichen,  or  moss. 
AIL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  eglian,  to  be  troubled,  to 
be  irksome;  egle,  trouble,  grief.  In  the 
Saxon,  it  is  impersonal.]  To  trouble ; 
to  affect  with  uneasiness,  either  of  body 


or  mind;  used  to  express  some  un- 
easiness or  affection,  whose  cause  is 
unknown ;  as,  what  nib  the  man  ?  I 
kin»\v  not  what  ails  him. 

What  aileth  thee,  Hag»r?  Gen.  xxi. 
It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific 
disease.  We  never  say,  he  ails  a  pleu- 
risy; but  it  is  usual  to  say,  he  ails 
something;  he  ails  nothing;  nothing 
ails  him. 

AIL,n.  Indisposition,  or  morbid  affection. 

AILING,  ppr.  Diseased;  indisposed; 
full  of  complaints. 

AILMENT,  n.  Disease  ;  indisposition  ; 
morbid  affection  of  the  body ;  but  the 
word  is  not  applied  ordinarily  to  acute 
diseases. 

AIM,  v.  i.  [Qu.  Ir.  oigham,  to  eye. 
Skinner  refers  this  word  to  the  old 
Fr.  etmer.  If  this  was  the  orthogra- 
phy, I  know  not  its  affinities.]  To 
point  at,  with  a  missive  weapon;  to 
direct  the  intention  or  purpose  ;  to  at- 
tempt to  reach,  or  accomplish;  to  tend 
toward;  to  endeavour  ;  followed  by  at 
before  the  object;  as,  a  man  aims  at 
distinction  ;  or  aims  to  be  rich. 

AIM,  v.  t.  To  direct  or  point  as  a  wea- 
pon ;  to  direct  to  a  particular  object ; 
as,  to  aim  a  musket  or  an  arrow,  the 
fist  or  a  blow ;  to  aim  a  satire  or  a  re- 
flection at  some  person  or  vice. 

AIM,  11.  The  pointing  or  direction  of  a 
missile  weapon ;  the  direction  of  any 
thing  to  a  particular  point  or  object, 
with  a  view  to  strike  or  affect  it ;  as  a 
spear,  a  blow,  a  discourse  or  remark. 
— 2.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or 
object  intended  to  be  affected;  as,  a 
man  missed  his  aim.— 3.  figuratively,  a 
purpose ;  intention  ;  design  ;  scheme ; 
as,  men  are  often  disappointed  of  their 
aim.— 4.f  Conjecture;  guess. 
It  is  impossible,  by  aim,  to  tell  it. 

Spfnter  on  Ireland. 

AIMED,  pp.  Pointed;  directed;  intend- 
ed to  strike  or  affect. 

AIMER,  n.  One  that  aims. 

AIMING,  ppr.  Pointing  a  weapon  at  an 
object;  directing  any  thing  to  an  ob- 
ject; intending;  purposing. 

AIMLESS,  a.  Without  aim. 

AIM'LESSLY,  adv.  Without  aim. 

AIR,  n.  [Fr.  air;  L.  aer;  Gr.  «»j;  Ir. 
aer;  W.  awyr;  Ch.  •«•»•  aur;  Ar.  aiar. 
This  word,  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
falls  under  the  root  -is,  aoor,  Heb. 
and  Ch.,  to  shine.  The  radical  sense 
is  to  open,  expand;  whence  clear;  or 
to  flow,  to  shoot,  to  radiate.]  1.  The 
fluid  which  we  breathe.  Air  is  inodo- 
rous, invisible,  insipid,  colourless,  clas- 
tic, possessed  of  gravity,  easily  moved, 
rarefied,  and  condensed. 
Atmospheric  air  is  composed  by  volume 
of  20  or  21  oxygen,  and  80  or  79  nit- 
rogen; by  weight,  of  8  oxygen  to  28 
nitrogen. 

Oxygen  gas  is  called  vital  ah*.  The 
body  of  air  surrounding  the  earth  is 
called  the  atmosphere.  The  specific 
gravity  of  air  is  to  that  of  water,nearly 
as  1  to  828.  Air  is  necessary  to  life ; 
being  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  oxy- 
genous part  is  separated  from  the 
azotic,  and  it  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
body  with  heat  and  animation.  It  is 
the  medium  of  sounds,  and  necessary 
to  combustion.— 2.  Air  in  motion;  a 
light  breeze.  —  3.  Vent ;  utterance 
abroad;  publication;  publicity;  as,  a 
story  has  taken  air. 

You  gave  it  air  before  me.  Dryrlen. 

Wind  is  used  in  like  manner. — 4.  A 

tune;  a  short  song  or  piece  of  music 

adapted  to  words;  also,  the  peculiar 
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modulation  of  the  notes,  which  gives 
music  its  character ;  as,  a  soft  air.  A 
song  or  piece  of  poetry  for  singing; 
also,  the  leading  part  of  a  tune,  or  that 
which  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  great- 
est variety  of  melody.— 5.  The  pecu- 
liar look,  appearance,  manner  or  mien 
of  a  person;  as,  a  heavy  air;  the  air  of 
a  youth ;  a  graceful  air;  a  lofty  air. 
It  is  applied  to  manners  or  gestures,  as 
well  as  to  features. — 6.  Airs,  in  the 
plural,  is  used  to  denote  an  affected 
manner,  show  of  pride,  haughtiness ; 
as,  when  it  is  said  of  a  person,  he  puts 
on  airs.  The  word  is  used  also  to  ex- 
press the  artificial  motions  or  carriage 
of  a  horse. — 7.  In  paint.,  that  which 
expresses  the  life  of  action;  manner; 
gesture;  attitude. — 8.  Qu.+  Any  thing 
light  or  uncertain;  that  is  light  as  air. 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair 
looks.  Shak. 

9.1*  Advice ;  intelligence ;  information. 
— 10.  Different  states  of  air  are  char- 
acterized by  different  epithets ;  as, 
good  air,  foul  air,  morning  air,  even- 
ing air ;  and  sometimes  airs  may  have 
been  used  for  ill-scent  or  vapour,  but 
the  use  is  not  legitimate. 
To  take  the  air,  is  to  go  abroad;  to 
walk  or  ride  a  little  distance.  To  take 
air,  is  to  be  divulged;  to  be  made  public. 

AIR,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  ah- ;  to  give 
access  to  the  open  air;  to  ventilate; 
as,  to  air  clothes ;  to  air  a  room. — 2. 
To  expose  to  heat ;  to  warm ;  as,  to 
air  liquors. — 3.  To  dry  by  a  fire ;  to 

_expel  dampness ;  as,  to  air  linen. 

AIRA,  ?i.  Hair-grass,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  grasses. 

AIR-BALLOON.     See  BALLOON. 

AIR-BALLOON'IST,  n.  One  who 
makes  or  uses  air-balloons. 

AIR-BED,  n.  A  substitute  for  a  com- 
mon bed.  It  consists  of  a  bag  of  the 
size  of  a  bed,  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, and  rendered  air-tight  by  a 
composition  of  which  Indian  rubber 
forms  the  greatest  part.  This  bag  is 
inflated  by  a  bellows,  a  syringe,  or 
any  other  means,  and  is  furnished  with 
stopcocks  to  retain  the  air,  or  let  it 
out  at  pleasure.  Air-pillows  are  con- 
structed in  the  same  way. 

AIR-BLADDER,  n.  A  vesicle  or  cuticle 
filled  with  air. — 2.  A  bag  situated  un- 
der the  backbone  of  certain  fishes,  and 
which,  being  full  of  air,  is  supposed  to 
assist  in  breathing,  and  in  giving  buoy- 
ancy to  the  animal. 

AIR-BORNE,  a.  Borne  in,  or  by  the  air. 

AIR-BRAVING,  a.  Braving  the  winds 

AIR-BUILT,  a.  Erected  in  the  air;  hav- 
ing no  solid  foundation;  chimerical; 
as  an  air-built  castle;  air-built  hopes. 

AIR-CELLS,  n.     In  plants,  are  cavities 


in  the  leaves  or  stems,  or  other  parts, 
containing  air,  as  exhibited  in  the  glo- 
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bular  protuberances  of  sea-weeds.  The 
air-cells  of  aquatic  plants  are  for  the 
purpose  of  floating  them  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

AIR-CONDENSER,  n.  An  apparatus 
for  condensing  air.  It  consists  of  a 
close  vessel  with  a  syringe  attached  to 
it.  The  syringe,  which  is  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  is  used  for  injecting 
air  into  the  vessel,  until  the  requisite 
degree  of  condensation  he  produced. 

AIR-DRAIN.  A  cavity  formed  round 
the  external  walls  of  a  building  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  lying  against  them 
and  causing  dampness. 

AIR-DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  in  air;  imagi- 

_nary. 

AIRED,  pp.  Exposed  to  air;  cleansed 
by  air;  heated  or  dried  by  exposure  to 

_a  fire ;  ventilated. 

AIRER,  n.  One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 

AIR-GUN,  n.  A  machine  in  the  form  of 
a  musket,  in  which  highly  condensed 


Air-Gun. 

air  is  substituted  for  gunpowder  to 
expel  the  ball,  which  will  be  projected 
forward  with  greater  or  less  velocity 
according  to  the  degree  of  condensa- 
tion and  the  weight  of  the  body  pro- 
jected. A  hollow  spherical  ball  is  at- 
tached to  the  gun,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  condensed  air.  A 
portion  of  this  air  is  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  barrel  each  time  the  trigger  is 
drawn,  so  that  it  presses  against  the 
ball  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  gun- 

AIH-FOUNTAIN,  n.  A  contrivance  for 
producing  a  jet  of  water  by  the  elastic 
force  of  air  compressed  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, and  made  to  act  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  be  raised. 

AIR-HOLDER,  n.  [Air  and  hold.']  An 
instrument  for  holding  air,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  pressure  of 
a  decreasing  column  of  mercury.  A 
gasometer  is  sometimes  called  an  Air- 
holder. 

AIR-HOLE,  n.  An  opening  to  admit  or 
discharge  air. 

AIRINESS,  n.  Exposure  to  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air ;  openness  to  the  ah- ;  as,  the 
airiness  of  a  country-seat. — 2.  Gaiety  ; 
levity;  as,  the  airiness  of  young  per- 
sons. 

AIRING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  air; 
warming :  drying. 

AIRING,  71.  An  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
to  a  fire,  for  warming  or  drying;  also, 
a  walk  or  ride  in  the  open  air;  a  short 
excursion.  The  exercise  of  horses  in 
the  open  air. 

AIR-JACKET,  n.  A  leather  jacket,  to 
which  are  fastened  bags  or  bladders 
filled  with  air,  to  render  persons  buoy- 
ant in  swimming. 

AIR-LAMP,  n.  A  pneumatic  machine 
formed  by  the  combination  of  inflam- 
mable air  and  electricity,  which  by 
turning  a  stop-cock,  produces  a  flame 
that  may  be  restrained  or  continued  at 
pleasure. 

AIRLESS,  a.  Not  open  to  a  free  current 
of  air ;  wanting  fresh  air,  or  commu- 
nication with  open  air. 
AIRLING,    n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  per- 
son. 

AIR-MOTIVE  ENGINE,n.  A  locomo- 
tive engine  in  which  air  is  employed  in 
place  of  steam,  as  a  prime  mover.  The 


elastic  force  of  air  increases  by  heat, 
and  decreases  by  a  decrease  of  tempe- 
rature, and  various  attempts  have  been 
made,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
perty, to  employ  air  for  propelling  en- 
gines on  railways. 

AIR-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul 
air  from  a  ship's  hold,  by  means  of  a 
communication  with  the  furnace,  and 
the  rarefaction  cf  the  air  by  fire.  This 
pipe  is  intended  to  supply  the  combus- 
tion with  the  air  of  the  hold,  by  pre- 
venting the  access  of  other  air  to  the 
fire. 

AIR-PLANTS,  7i.  Plants  which  possess 
the  power  of  living  for  a  considerable 
time,  if  suspended  in  air  without  being 
in  contact  with  any  substance  from 
which  they  can  absorb  food.  The 
OrchidetK  are  of  this  kind,  and  are 
called  epiphytes,  from  growing  upon 
other  plants  without  deriving  any 
nourishment  from  them. 

AIR-POISE,  n.  [Air  and  poise.]  An 
instrument  to  measure  the  weight  of 

AIR-PRESSURE  ENGINE,  n.  An  en- 
gine in  which  the  pressure  of  air  of 
different  densities  is  employed  as  a 
moving  force. 

AIR-PUMP,  n  A  most  valuable  pneu- 
matic machine,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  a  proper  vessel, 
and  thereby  producing  what  is  called  a 
vacuum.  By  means  of  experiments 
with  this  machine,  the  weight,  elasti- 
city, and  many  other  properties  of  air 
may  be  shown  in  a  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory  manner.  It  teaches  us 
liow  much  all  vital,  generative,  nutri- 
tive, and  alterative  powers,  depend 
upon  atmospheric  air,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  the  important 
facts  which  we  possess  concerning  the 
mechanical  properties  and  effects  of 
air.  The  air-pump  acts  by  the  elastic 
force  of  air,  and  gradually  exhausts  the 
air  from  a  vessel  called  a  receiver,  by 
means  of  a  piston,  with  a  proper  valve, 
working  in  a  cylindrical  barrel  or  tube, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  com- 
mon water  pump.  Air-pumps  are 
variously  constructed;  the  most  com- 
mon forms  have  two  barrels  and  two 
pistons,wrought  by  a  toothed  wheel,  as 
that  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 
[See  VACUUM.] 


AIR-SA€S,  n.  Air  bags  in  birds,  which 
are  certain  receptacles  of  air,  or  vesi- 
cles lodged  in  the  fleshy  parts,  in  the 
hollow  bones  and  in  the  abdomen, 
which  all  communicate  with  the  lungs. 
These  are  supposed  to  render  the  body 
specifically  lighter,  and  to  supply  the 

_place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm. 

AIR-SHAFT,  77.  A  passage  for  air  into 
n  mine,  usually  opened  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  and  meeting  the  adits 
or  horizontal  passages,  to  cause  a  free 


circulation  of  fresh  air  through  the 
mine. 

AIR-STIRRING,  a.  Putting  the  air  in 
motion. 

AIR-STOVE,  >i.  A  stove  which  is  em- 
ployed to  heat  a  current  of  air  directed 
against  its  surface  by  means  of  pipes, 
which  heated  air  is  then  admitted  to 
the  apartment  requiring  to  be  heated. 
AIR-THERMOMETERS,  n.  Ther- 
mometers in  which 
air  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  mer- 
cury and  spirit  of 
wine.  Of  these 
there  are  several 
kinds,  but  the  most 
important  is  Les- 
lie's Differential 
Thermometer. 
AIK-THREAD,n.A 
name  given  to  the 
spider's  webs, which 
are  often  seen  float- 
Air-Th«mom«i«r.  ing  in  the  air.  These 
filaments  are  attached  to  the  tops  or 
ends  of  branches  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
and  serve  to  support  the  spider  when 
in  quest  of  prey. 

AIR-THREATENING,  P.  Threaten- 
ing the  air;  lofty. 

AIR-TIGHT,  a  [Air  and  tight.}  So 
tight  or  compact  as  to  be  impermeable 
to  air.  A  vessel  or  tube  is  said  to  be  air- 
tight when  it  possesses  that  degree  of 
closeness  which  prevents  the  passage 
of  air,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

AIR'-TRAP,  7!.  A  contrivance  for  ex- 
cluding the  effluvia  arising  from  drains 
and  sinks. 

AIR'-TRUNK,  n.  A  contrivance,  by 
Dr.  Hales,  to  prevent  the  stagnation 
of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails  or  apart- 
ments, where  many  people  are  collected. 
It  is  merely  a  square  open  tube,  pas- 
sing from  the  ceiling  to  the  open  air 
above  the  roof,  by  which  the  heated 
air  escapes.  Dr.  Keil  estimates  the 
effluvia  arising  from  one  man  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  not  less  than  thirty-nine 
ounces. 

AIR-VESSEL,  n.  In  bot.,  a  spiral  duct 
in  plants,  containing  air,  and  supposed 
to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  animals. 
In  hydraulics,  a  vessel  in  which  air  is 
condensed  by  pressure,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  re-action  of  its  elas- 
ticity as  a  moving  or  as  a  regulating 
power.  Such  vessels  are  employed  in 
fire-engines  and  forcing  pumps. 
AIRY,  a.  Consisting  of  air ;  as,  an  airy 
substance. — 2.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
air;  high  in  air;  as,  an  airy  flight; 
airy  region. — 3.  Open  to  a  free  current 
of  air;  as, an  airy  situation. — 4.  Light 
as  air;  resembling  air;  thin;  unsub- 
stantial; without  solidity:  as,  airy 
ghosts.  An  airy  dress  is  one  which 
admits  air,  and  is  cool. —  6.  M'ithout 
reality;  having  no  solid  foundation; 
vain;  trifling;  as, an  airy  scheme;  airy 
notions. — C.  Gay;  sprightly;  full  of 
vivacity  and  levity ;  light  of  heart ; 
lively;  as,  an  airy  (jirl. 
AIRY,  or  A'ER Y,  n.  [SeeAr.Rf.]  Among 
sportsmen,  the  nest  of  the  hawk  or 
eagle. 

AIRY-FLYING,  a.  Flying  like  air. 
AIS<;HYN1TE,  «.   Prismatoidal  Ern- 
throne  ore. 

AISLE,  71.  Pronounced  Jle.  [Fr.  allr,  a 
wing;  L.  a/a.]  The  wing  ot  a  build- 
ing, usually  applied  to  the  lateral  di- 
visions of  a  church  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  part,  called  the 
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nave  and  choir,  by  pillars  or  piers. 
The  nave  is  frequently,  though  incor- 
rectly, termed  the  middle  aisle,  and  the 
lateral  divisions  side  aisles. 


Ais'c,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

AISL'ED,  a.  Furnished  with  aisles.  A 
church  which  in  its  breadth  is  divided 
into  three  or  five  parts,  ia  sometimes 
called  a  three  or  five-aisled  church. 

AlTIOL'OGY.t  n.  (Gr.  «,W.3.,«.)  The 
theory  which  shows  the  causes  of 
things. 

AIZOON',  n.  [Sax.  aizon,  from  L. 
aizoon.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
Gr.  «H,  always,  Sax.  an,  Eng.  aye,  and 
C»«.,  living.]  A  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  Miller  Sempervive.  The  name  has, 
by  some  writers,  been  applied  to  the 
house-leek  and  to  the  aloes. 

AJXR,  adv.  [From  the  Anglo-Sax,  acyr- 
an  to  turn.]  On  jar ;  on  the  turn  ;  neither 
quite  open  nor  shut;  partly  opened. 

A  J  A'  V  A,  H.  The  seed  of  a  plant  brought 
from  Malabar,  said  to  be  an  excellent 
carminative,  and  very  useful  in  the  colic. 

AJU'GA,  ».  Bugle  ;  a  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiate. 

AJU'RU-€ATINGA,  n.  A  species  of 
American  parrot,  of  a  green  colour, 
with  eyes  of  a  fiery  red,  encircled  with 
white. 

AJU'RU-€URAU,  n.An  American  par- 
rot, of  a  lively  green  colour,  with  a 
blue  crown ;  the  throat,  and  sides  of 
the  head,  of  a  fine  yellow. 

AJU'RU-PARA,  H.  A  small  parrot  of 
America,  of  a  beautiful  green,  with  the 
beak,  legs,  and  circlets  of  the  eyes  white. 

AJ'TJTAGE,  or  AD'JUTAfiE,  n.  [Fr. 
from  ajouter,  to  join.]  A  sort  of  tube 
fitted  to  the  mouth,  or  aperture  of  the 
vessel  through  which  the  water  of  a 
fountain  is  to  be  played,  and  by  it  de- 
termined into  different  figures. 

AKE,  n.     \To  be  in   continued    pain. 

AKE,i>.  i./  [See  ACHE.] 

AKEE',  11.  The  fruit  of  Cupania  A- 
heesia,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Sapindacese,  a  native  of 
Guiana,  whence  it  was  carried  by  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  to  Jamaica,  in  1793.  It  is 
there  much  esteemed  as  a  fruit.  The 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
ash;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white  ; 
the  fruit  is  oblong,  ribbed,  and  com- 
pressed in  the  middle,  of  a  dull  orange 
colour,  and  contains  several  large  seeds, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  rich 


and  slightly  acid  arillus,  which  is  the 
part  eaten. 


A'KER,  n.  [Gr.  «}<{«;  L.  ager ;  Sax. 
acer,  pronounced  after ;  Germ.  acker.] 
Originally  an  open  field.  But  in  Great 
Britain,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the 
aker  is  fixed  by  statute  at  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  square 
yards,  making  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  rods,  perches  or  poles ;  and  this 
is  the  quantity  of  land  it  contains  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  [See 
ACRE.] 

AKER-STAFF,  n.  In  husbandry,  an  in- 
strument for  clearing  the  coulter  of  the 
plough. 

AKIN',  a.  [a  or  o/and  kin.  See  KIN.] 
1.  Related  by  blood,  used  of  persons  ; 
as,  the  two  families  are  near  akin. — 2. 
Allied  by  nature;  partaking  of  the 
same  properties ;  as,  envy  and  jealousy 
are  near  akin.  [This  adjective  is  used 
only  after  the  noun.} 

A'KING,  ppr.  Having  continued  pain  ; 
suffering  distress  of  mind,  or  grief. 

A'KING,  n.  Continued  pain,  or  distress 
of  mind.  [See  ACHING.] 

AL,  In  Arabic,  an  adjective  or  insepar- 
able prefix,  answering  to  the  Italian,  il, 
and  the  Sp.  el  and  la.  Its  use  is  to 
render  nouns  definite,  like  the  English 
the;  as,  alkoran,  the  koran,  or  the 
book  by  eminence;  alcove,  alchymy,  al- 
embic, almanac,  &c. 

AL,  in  English,  is  sometimes  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Sax.  csthel,  noble  or  illus- 
trious. More  generally  al,  in  compo- 
sition, is  a  contraction  of  aid  or  alt, 
old,  and  it  is  prefixed  to  many  names, 
as,  Alburg.  Sax.  eald;  Germ,  alt,  old. 
Al,  in  the  composition  of  Latin  words, 
is  written  before  I  for  ad,  for  the  ease 
of  pronunciation ;  as,  in  allevo,  alludo, 
for  ud  leva,  ad  ludo. 

AL' ABASTER, H.  [L.fromGr.«x«a<:<rT?«,; 
supposed  to  be  from  *  privative  and 
Xaju^a»»,  to  take  or  hold,  and  to  be  so 
named  from  its  smoothness,  or  from 
vessels  having  no  handles.  Qu.] 
A  sub-variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
found  in  large  masses,  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  particles  in 
caverns  of  limestone  rocks.  These 
concretions  have  a  foliated,  fibrous  or 
granular  structure,  and  are  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  or  more  generally  they 
present  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown, 
in  undulating  or  concentric  stripes,  or 
in  spots. 

Among  the  ancients,  alabaster  was  also 
the  name  of  a  vessel  in  which  odori- 
ferous liquors  were  kept ;  so  called  from 
the  stone  of  which  it  was  made.  Also, 
the  name  of  a  measure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil. 

AL'ABASTER,  a.  Made  of  alabaster, 
or  resembling  it. 

Alabastrum  dendruide,  a  kind  of  lami- 
nated alabaster,  variegated  with  figures 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hohenstein. 

ALABlS'TRIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like  alabaster. 
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ALABAS'TRITE,  n.  A  vase,  box,  or 
other  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  holding  perfumes, 

Al.ABXS'TRUS,  H.  A  name  given  to  a 
flower  bud.  It  was  originally  applied 
to  the  rose  bud. 

ALACK',  exclam.  [Per.  hfilaJta,  perdi- 
tion, destruction,  and  alahsadan,  to 
perish.]  An  exclamation  expressive  of 
sorrow. 

ALACK' ADAT.  An  exclamation  ut- 
tered to  express  regret  or  sorrow. 

ALAe'HIOLFSNESS,t«.  Briskness. 

ALAC'RITY,  n.  [L.  alacritas,  from  ala- 
cer,  alacris.]  Cheerfulness;  gaiety; 
sprightliness  ;  more  usually,  a  cheerful 
readiness  or  promptitude  to  do  some 
act;  cheerful  willingness;  as,  the  sol- 
diers advanced  with  alacrity  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

ALAD'INISTS.  Free  thinkers  among 
the  Mohammedans. 

ALJE,  n.  plur.  [Lat.  ala-<p,  a  wing.] 
Wings.  In  bot.,  the  side  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  blossom,  or  membranes 
added  to  a  seed,  stalk,  &c.  Ala  or  a/a?, 
is  also  applied  in  anat.,  to  many  parts; 
as  ala  auris,  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  external  ear ;  a/a?  nasi,  the  late- 
ral cartilages  of  the  nose,  &c. 

ALAGRECQUE,)  A  name  for  one  of 

A  LA  GRE€,  f  the  varieties  of  the 
fret  ornament. 

AL'ALITE,  H.  A  crystalized  mineral ; 
diopside;  a  semi-transparent  pyroxene. 
A  variety  with  twelve-sided  prisms, 
was  found  by  Bonvoisin,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ala  in  Piedmont,  and  by  him 
called  Alalite. 

ALAMlRE',  n.  The  lowest  note  but  one 
in  Guido  Areti  e's  scale  of  music. 

ALAMODAL'ITY,  n.  Conformity  to 
the  prevailing  mode,  or  fashion  of  the 
times.  [Lit.  us.] 

ALAMGDE,  adv.  [Fr.  a  la  mode,  after 
the  fashion.]  According  to  the  fashion 
or  prevailing  mode. 

ALAMODE,  n.  A  thin  glossy  silk  for 
hoods,  scarfs,  &c. 

ALAND,  adv.  At  or  on  land. 

A'LANT,  n.  In  her.,  a  mastiff  dog  with 
short  ears. 

ALARG'ED.f  pp.  Given  largely. 

ALARM,  ji.  [Dan.  larm,  noise,  bustle, 
alarm;  larnier,  to  make  a  noise  or  bus- 
tle, to  alarm;  Fr.  alarme,  alarmer;  W. 
alarm,  a  great  shout,  compounded  of 
al,  very,  most,  and  yarm,  an  outcry. 
The  Welsh  gives  the  true  origin  and 
primary  signification.]  1.  Any  sound, 
outcry,  or  information,  intended  to 
give  notice  of  approaching  danger  as, 
to  sound  an  alarm. — '2.  A  summons  to 
arms. — 3.  Sudden  surprise  with  fear  or 
terror ;  as,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  excit- 
ed an  alarm. — 4.  Terror;  a  sensation 
excited  by  an  apprehension  of  danger, 
from  whatever  cause;  as,  we  felt  an 
alarm  at  the  cry  of  fire. — 5.  In  fencing, 
an  appeal  or  challenge. 

ALARM',  v.  t.  To  give  notice  of  danger; 
to  rouse  to  vigilance,  and  exertions  for 
safety. — 2.  To  call  to  arms  for  defence. 
3.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of 
danger;  to  disturb  with  terror;  to  fill 
with  anxiety  by  the  prospect  of  evil. 

ALXRM'-BELL,  «.  A  bell  that  gives 
notice  of  danger. 

ALARM'ED,  pp.  Notified  of  sudden 
danger;  surprised  with  fear;  roused 
to  vigilance  or  activity  by  apprehension 
of  approaching  danger;  solicitous  at 
the  prospect  or  expectation  of  evil. 
Thus,  we  are  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  or  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
friends  at  sea. 


ALBEIT 
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ALARM'ING,  ppr.  Giving  notice  of 
approaching  danger;  rousing  to  vigi- 
lance; exciting  solicitude  by  a  prospect 
of  evil. 

ALARM'ING,  a  Exciting  apprehen- 
sion; terrifying;  awakening  a  sense  of 
danger;  as,  an  alarmintj  message. 

ALARM'INGLY,  adv.  With  alarm;  in 
a  manner  to  excite  apprehension. 

ALARM'IST,  n.  One  that  eicites  alarm ; 
one  who  is  prone  to  take  alarm  at,  and 
to  circulate  and  exaggerate  any  sort 
of  bad  news,  particularly  in  regard  of 
political  matters. 

ALXRM'-POST,  n.  A  place  to  which 
troops  are  to  repair  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

ALARM'- WATCH,  n.  A  watch  that 
strikes  the  hour  by  regulated  move- 
ment. 

ALARUM,  for  Alarm,  is  a  corruption, 
and  is  not  to  be  used. 

ALA'RY,  a.  [Lat.  a/a,  a  wing.]  Wing- 
shaped  ;  an  epithet  used  in  anat.  and  hot. 

ALAS',  exclam.  [Dutch,  helaas  ;  FT.  Ae- 
las.]  An  exclamation  expressive  of 
sorrow,  grief,  pity,  concern,  or  appre- 
hension of  evil;  sometimes  followed  by 
day  or  while;  alas  the  day,  like  alack 
a  day;  or  alas  the  while.^  Spenser, 
expressing  an  unhappy  time. 

ALATE.f  adv.  Lately. 

ALATED,  or  ALATE,  a.  [L,  ala,  a  wing; 
alatus,  winged.]  Winged,  having  dila- 
tations like  wings.  In  hot.,  applied  to 
stems  and  leaf  stalks,  when  the  edges 
or  angles  are  longitudinally  expanded 
into  leaf-like  borders.  Applied  also  to 
shells  having  an  expanded  lip. 

A.I/ATERN,  n.  A  trivial  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  rhamnus  or  buckthorn. 

ALB,  n.  [L.  albus,  Gr.  «X?K,  white.]  A 
surplice  or  vestment  of  white  linen, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mish clergy.  Also  a  Turkish  coin, 
called  also  an  asper,  value  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny. 

AL'BA  FIR'MA,  or  AL'BUM,  n.  In 
laic,  a  yearly  rent  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  of  a  hundred  in  white  money  or 
silver,  in  distinction  from  that  paid  in 
grain,  &c,  which  was  called  reditus 
nigri. 

AL'BATROSS,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Ansers.  The  bill 
is  straight ;  the  upper  mandible  crook- 
ed at  the  point,  and  the  lower  one 
truncated ;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  open 
and  little  prominent,  and  placed  on  the 


sides ;  the  wings  are  pennated,  and 
there  are  three  webbed  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of 
a  spotted  brown,  and  the  belly  white. 
The  common  albatross  is  the  species 
most  generally  met  with  in  the  south- 
ern ocean.  Some  of  these  birds  mea- 
sure upwards  of  fourteen  feet  from 
wing  to  wing,  and  have  been  known  to 
accompany  ships  for  whole  days  with- 
out ever  resting  on  the  waves. 
ALBE'IT.  [This  is  supposed  to  be  a 


compound  of  all,  be,  and  it,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  admit,  or  grant  il  ul/.]  I!t>  it 
so;  admit  all  that;  although;  notwith- 
standing. 

\VlK-reaa  yc  say.  The  Lord  saith  it,  tillie it 
I  have  nut  spoken  ;  Eze.  xiii. 
[This  word  is  nearly  antiquated.'] 

AL'BELEN,  n.  A  fish  of  the  truttace- 
ous  or  trout  kind,  found  in  the  German 
lakes,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds. 

ALBES'CENT,  a.  [L.  albesco,  to  grow 
white.]  Becoming  white;  or  rather, 
whitish;  moderately  white. 

AL'BI€ORE,  n.  [Port. albacor ;  aland 
bacoro,  a  little  pig.]  A  marine  fish, 
like  a  tunny,  noted  for  following  ships. 

ALBIFICA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing white. 

ALBIGEN'SES,  ALBIOEOIS',  n.  A 
party  of  Reformers,  who  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  12th 
century ;  so  called  from  the  Albigeois, 
a  small  territory  in  France,  where  they 
resided.  They  are  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  Waldenses  ;  but  they  were 
prior  to  them  in  time,  differed  from 
them  in  some  of  their  tenets,  and  re- 
sided in  a  different  part  of  France.  The 
Catholics  made  war  upon  them,  and 
they  gradually  dwindled,  till  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  remains  of  them  fell 
in  with  the  followers  of  Zwinglius  and 
the  Genevan  Protestants. 

AL'BIN,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.]  A  mine- 
ral, of  an  opaque  white  colour,  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  Bohemian  apophyllite. 

ALBIN'ISM,7!.Natureorstateof  albinos. 

ALBI'NO,  n.  A  person  of  preternatu- 
rally  white  complexion,  with  light  hair 
and  pink  eyes.  Albinos  are  occasionally 
found,  as  a  variety  of  the  human  race, 
in  every  climate,  but  nowhere  as  a  peo- 
ple. They  are  called  dontlos  in  Africa, 
bedhas  in  Ceylon,  and  chacrelas  in  Java. 
Born  usually  of  dark  or  copper-co- 
loured parents,  they  are  feeble  in  body, 
usually  short-lived ;  and  the  males,  says 
M.  Leronx,  are  nearly  all  impotent, 
though  the  females  are  not  generally  so. 
They  see  ill  in  the  daytime,  and  best  by 
twilight. 

AL'BION,  n.  An  ancient  name  of  Eng- 
land, still  used  in  poetry.  It  is  supposed 
this  name  was  given  to  it  on  accouut  of 
its  white  cliffs. 

AI/BITE,  n.  Tetrarto-prismatic  fels- 
par; soda  felspar.  A  name  given  to 
felspar,  whose  alkali  is  soda  instead  of 
potash.  Albite  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the  green  stone  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

ALBI'TIC,  n.  Of  the  nature  of  albite; 
containing  albite. 

ALBO'RA,  n.  A  sort  of  itch  or  rather 
leprosy,  terminating  without  ulcera- 
tion,  but  with  foetid  evacuations  in  the 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

ALBO'RO,  n  The  erythrinus,  a  small 
red  fish  of  the  Mediterranean. 

ALBUGIN'EOUS,  a.  [L.  albugo,  the 
white  spot  in  the  eye,  from  afbus,  white.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  white 
of  the  eye,  or  of  an  egg. 
Albugineous  humour,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Albugineous  tunic,  is  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  eye-ball,  formed  by  the  ten- 
dons of  the  muscles  which  surround  it. 

ALBU'GO,  n.  The  white  speck  in  the 
eye,  called  the  film,  haw,  dragon,  pearl, 
or  cicatrice.  Also  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
occasioned  by  a  white  opaque  spot 
growing  on  the  cornea  and  obstructing 
vision.  It  is  called  also  leucoma,  ne- 
bula, pannus  ocnli,  onyx,  unguis,  &c. 

ALBU'LA,  n.  A  species  of  truttaceous 
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fish,  destitute  of  teeth.  The  Alliula 
Indica  is  called  by  the  Dutch  wit-fish, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a  herring.  The 
Alluila  nobilis  is  a  fish  caught  in  the 
lakes  of  Germany. 

AL'BUM,  »i.  [L.  albus,  white.]  1.  Among 
the  Romans,  a  white  table,  board,  or 
register,  on  which  the  names  of  public 
officers  and  public  transactions  were 
entered. — 2.  A  book,  originally  blank, 
in  which  foreigners  or  strangers  insert 
autographs  of  celebrated  persons,  or  in 
which  friends  insert  pieces  as  memo- 
rials for  each  other. 

AL'BUM  GRjE'CUM,  77.  The  dung  of 
dogs,  which  from  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  white  like  chalk.  It  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  medicine. 

ALBU'MEN,  n.  [L.  from  albus,  white.] 
A  substance  so  named  from  the  Latin, 
for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which  it 
exists  abundantly,  and  in  its  purest 
natural  state.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids 
and  solids.  It  abounds  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  the  vitreous,  and  crystal- 
line humours  of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of 
dropsy,  and  the  substance  called  coagn- 
lable  lymph.  In  but.,  it  is  applied  to  the 
farinaceous  matter  which  surrounds 
the  embryo.  It  is  abundant  in  palms, 
wheat,  &c.  Vegetable  albumen  of  che- 
mists, resembles  animal  albumen,  espe- 
cially in  coagulating  by  heat.  It  is 
found  in  emulsive  seeds  generally,  and 
exists  in  the  sap  of  many  plants.  It  is 
liable  to  undergo  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, yielding  ammonia,  and  emitting 
a  disagreeable  odour. 

ALBU'MINOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  properties  of  albumen.  In 
bot.,  applied  to  the  plants  whose  seeds 
contain  albumen  in  a  separate  state; 
as  all  kinds  of  grain,  palms,  &c. 

AL'BURN,         )  n.  [L.  alburnum,  from 

ALBURN'UM,  f  albus,  white.]  The 
white  and  softer  part  of  the  wood  of 
exogenous  plants,  between  the  inner 
bark  and  the  heart-wood.  It  is  often 
called  sap-wood,  and  is  gradually  trans- 
formed into  heart-wood  or  duramen. 

AL'BURN,  T?.  [L.  alburnus,  from  albus, 
white.]  A  fish  called  the  bleak.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  Abdominals,  and 
the  genus  Cyprinus.  It  is  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  esteemed  delicious 
food.  Artificial  pearls  are  made  of  its 

AL'CAHEST.or  AL'KAHEST,7i.[Ar.] 
A  pretended  universal  solvent,  or  men- 
struum. [See  ALKAHEST.] 

ALCA'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Alc&us,  a 
lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  who 
flourishedabouttheforty-fourthOlym- 
piad ;  or  to  other  poets  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  three  are  mentioned; 
one  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and  ano- 
ther a  Messenian. 

AL€A'I€S,  n.  plur.  Several  kinds  of 
verse,  so  called  from  Alcffius,  their  in- 
ventor. One  kind  consists  of  five  feet, 
a  spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a  long 
syllable  and  two  dactyls. 

ALCA1D,  71.  [Sp.  alcayde ;  Ar.  kaidon, 
with  the  prefix  al,  from  hada,  to  lead, 
rule,  govern.  Hence  the  Cadi  of  the 
Turks.]  Among  the  Moors,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese,  a  governor.  In  Por- 
tugal, the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  a 
town  or  city ;  also  the  jurisdiction  of 
certain  judges  of  appeal.  In  Spain,  the 
governor  of  a  castle  or  fort;  also  4 
jailer. 

AL€AN'NA,  r>.  [Ar.]  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Lawsonia;  and  a  powder,  prepared 
from  its  leaves,  used  by  the  Turkish 
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females  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  the 
nails  and  hair.  Infused  in  water,  it 
forms  a  yellow  colour;  with  vinegar, 
it  forms  a  red.  From  the  berries  is  ex- 
tracted an  oil,  used  in  medicine.  In 
Cairo,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 

AL'CATRAZ,  n  The  Spanish  name  of 
the  Pelicanus  Onocrotalus  of  Linnaeus; 
a  pelican;  also  a  fish  taken  on  the  coast 
of  India. 

AL€AVALA,n.  In  Spain,  a  tax  on  every 
transfer  of  property,  real  or  personal. 

ALCE'DO,  n.  [L.]  The  king-fisher;  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  Picas.  The 
species  are  numerous.  They  usually  live 
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about  rivers,  feeding  on  fish,  which  they 
take  by  darting  into  the  water  with 
surprising  velocity.  [See  HALCYON.] 

AL€HYM'I€,       )  a.  Relating  to  al- 

ALCHYM'ICAL,)  chymy,  or  pro- 
duced by  it. 

AI.CHYM'ICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  alchymy. 

AI/eHYMIST,  n.  One  who  practises 
alchymy. 

AL€HYMIST'I€,       )  a.      Practising 

ALCHYMIST'ICALj  alchymy,  or 
relating  to  it. 

AL'CHYMY,  a.  [It.  alchimia  ;  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  himia,  secret,  hidden,  or  the 
occult  art,  from  kamai,  to  hide.  See 
CHEMISTET-]  1.  The  more  sublime  and 
difficult  parts  of  chemistry,  and  chiefly 
such  as  relate  to  the  transmutation  of 
metals  into  gold,  the  finding  a  univer- 
sal remedy  for  diseases,  and  an  alkahest 
or  universal  solvent,  and  other  things 
now  treated  as  ridiculous.  This  pre- 
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tended  science  was  much  cultivated  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, but  is  now  held  in  contempt.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  labours  of  the  alchymist,  although 
utterly  absurd,  and  ridiculous  as  to 
their  object,  were  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally forming  a  collection  of  facts,  which 
led  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of 
scientific  chemistry — 2.  Formerly,  a 
mixed  metal  used  for  utensils. 
I. 


ALCMA'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Alc- 

nian,  a  lyric  poet  of  the  twenty-seventh 

Olympiad,  celebrated  for  his  amorous 

verses.  The  Alcmauian  verse  consisted 
of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 
AL'CO,  n.  A  quadruped  of  America, 
nearly  resembling  a  dog,  but  mute  and 
melancholy;  and  this  circumstance 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable, 
that  dogs  transported  to  America  be- 
come mute.  The  animal  was  used  for 
food  by  the  native  Americans,  and  the 
first  Spanish  settlers ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  now  extinct.  It  is  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Techichi. 

AL'COHOL,  n.  [Ar.  kahala;  Heb.  Syr. 
and  Eth.  Vm,  kohol,  to  paint  with  apre- 
paration  of  powder  of  antimony.  The 
Oriental  females  still  practise  the  paint- 
ing of  the  eyebrows  with  this  material. 
The  name  was  applied  to  this  substance, 
and  afterwards  to  other  fine  powders, 
and  to  highly  rectified  spirits.]  Pure 
or  highly  rectified  spirit,  obtained  from 
fermented  liquors  by  distillation.  It 
consists  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxy- 
gen. It  is  extremely  light  and  inflam- 
mable, and  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
antiseptic.  It  is  the  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple of  all  vinous  and  spirituous  li- 
quors, as  wine,  ale,  brandy,  whisky,&c.; 
but,  as  it  was  first  procured  from  wine, 
it  has  retained  the  name  of  spirit  of 
wine.  Alcohol  in  combination  with  a 
variable  proportion  of  water  and  essen- 
tial oil,  constitutes  the  different  kinds 
of  ardent  spirits  so  much  used  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  globe  It  can  be 
produced  from  no  substance  by  distilla- 
tion, unless  that  substance  has  been  pre- 
viously subjected  to  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. It  combines  with  water  in  every 
proportion,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a 
solvent  in  chemical  operations,  and  for 
filling  thermometers.  Equal  quantities 
of  water  and  alcohol  form  what  is 
called  proof  spirit.  When  pure,  it  is  a 
clear  colourless  fluid,  of  a  penetrating 
odour  and  hot  pungent  taste. 

AL'€OHOLATES,  n.  Salts  in  which 
alcohol  appears  to  replace  the  water  of 
crystallization. 

AL€OHOI/I€,n.  Pertaining  to  alcohol, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

AL€OHOLIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
rectifying  spirit,  till  it  is  wholly  de- 
phlegmated ;  or  of  reducing  a  substance 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL'COllOLIZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into 
alcohol ;  to  rectify  spirit  till  it  is  wholly 
dephlegmated;  also,  to  reduce  a  sub- 
stance to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL'COR,  n.  [Ar.]  A  small  star  adjoin- 
ing to  the  large  bright  one  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major. 

ALCORAN.  See  KORAN  and  ALKORAN. 

ALCOVE,  n.  [Sp.  alcoba,  composed  of 
al,  with  the  Ar.  habba,  to  arch,  to  con- 
struct with  an  arch,  and  its  derivatives, 
an  arch,  a  round  house;  Eng.  cubby.] 
1.  A  recess  in  a  room,  separated  from 
it  by  a  screen  of  columns,  or  by  a  bal- 
ustrade, or  by  draperies,  fcr  the  recep- 
tion of  a  bed,  and  having  its  floor  gene- 
rally raised  above  the  floor  of  the  room. 
— 2.  A  lateral  recess  in  a  library  for 
the  reception  of  books. — 3.  An  arched 
or  covered  seat  in  a  garden. 

AL'CYON,  n.  A  trivial  name  of  the 
king-fisher.  [Hee  HALCYON.] 

ALCYO'NE,  n.  The  name  of  the  bright 
star,  marked  y  in  the  Pleiades. 

Al/CYONITE,  n.  [Supra.}  A  fossil 
zoophyte,  somewhat  resembling  a  fun- 
gus. 

ALCYO'NIUM,  n.  The  name  of  a  sub- 


marine  plant,  or  bastard  sponge.  Also 
a  kind  of  astroit  or  coral,  a  fossil  found 
in  England.  In  zool.,&  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  of  zoophytes. 

ALD'EBARAN,  n.  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus; 
vulgarly  called  the  bull's  eye. 

AL'DEHYDE,  or  AL'DEHYD,  n.  A 
new  substance  discovered  by  Liebig,  as 
a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  is  a  colourless,  limpid, 
and  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar, 
suffocating  odour.  When  exposed  to 
air  or  oxygen,  it  becomes  entirely  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
Resin  of  aldehyd,  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  aqueous  solution  of 
aldehyd  by  caustic  potash. 

ALDEHYDAMMO"NIA,  n.  A  com- 
pound of  aldehyde  and  ammonia.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  distilling  six  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  four  of 
water,  four  of  alcohol,  and  six  of  hyper- 
oxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder.  Its 
crystals  aretransparent,  brilliant,  acute, 
rhombic  prisms. 

AL'DEHYDICACID.n.  An  acid  which 
is  formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of 
aldehyde  is  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver. 
It  is  sour,  and  neutralizes  metallic  ox- 
ides. Its  salts  are  termed  aldehydntes. 

AL'DER,  n.  [L.  alnus ;  Fr.  aune,  inline ; 
Sax.  air.]  A  tree,  usually  growing  in 
moist  land,  and  belonging  to  the  genus 
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Alnus.     The  wood  of  the  alder  has  the 
quality  of  long  endurance  under  water. 

ALD'ERM AN,  n.  plur.  Aldermen.  [Sax. 
aid,  or  euld,  old,  comp.  alder,  older 
and  man.]  1.  Among  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, a  senior  or  superior.  The  title 
was  applied  to  princes,  dukes,  earls, 
senators,  and  presiding  magistrates; 
also  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  im- 
plying superior  wisdom  or  authority. 
Thus,  Ethelstan,  duke  of  the  East- 
Anglians,  was  called  alderman  of  all 
England;  and  there  were  aldermen  of 
cities,  counties,  and  castles,  who  had 
jurisdiction  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.— 2.  In  present  usage,  a  magis- 
trate or  officer  of  a  town  corporate, 
next  in  rank  below  the  mayor.  The 
number  of  aldermen  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent cities.  In  London,  the  number 
is  twenty-six,  one  in  each  ward,  and 
the  office  is  held  for  life.  In  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  aldermen  de- 
pends on  the  charters  of  incorporation. 
In  general  aldermen  have  the  powers 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  with  the 
mayor,  they  constitute  the  court  of  the 
corporation.  In  most  of  the  cities,  they 
are  annually  elected  by  the  citizens. 

AL'DERMANLIKE,  a.  Like  an  alder- 
man. 

AL'UERMANLY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  an  alderman. 

AL'DERN,  a.  Made  of  alder, 
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ALDHAF'ERA.  A  star  of  the  third 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

ALE,  n.  [Sax.  eala,  eal»,  or  aloth;  Qn. 
Ir.  olam,  to  drink.]  1.  A  liquor  made 
from  an  infusion  of  malt  by  fermenta- 
tion. It  differs  from  beer,  in  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hops.  It  is  of 
different  sorts,  chiefly  pale  and  brown; 
the  first  made  from  malt  slightly  drie  \ ; 
the  second,  from  malt  more  considera- 
bly dried  or  roasted.  Ale  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.  It  is  usually  made 
with  barley ;  but  sometimes  with  wheat, 
rye,  millet,  oats,  &c. — 2.  A  merry  meet- 
ing in  English  country  places,  so  called 

from  the  liquor  drunk Medicated  ales 

are  those  which  are  prepared  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  by  an  infusion  of  herbs 
during  fermentation. 

ALE-BENCH,  n.  A  bench  in  or  before 
an  ale-house. 

ALE-BERRY,  n.  A  beverage  made  by 
boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops 
of  bread. 

ALE-BREWER,  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  brew  ale. 

ALE-€ONNER,n  [o/eandcon,toknow 
or  see.]  An  officer  in  London,  whose 
business  is  to  inspect  the  measures  used 
in  public-houses,  to  prevent  frauds  in 
celling  liquors.  Four  of  these  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  liverymen,  in 
common  hall,  on  midsummer's  day. 

ALE-€OST,  n.  Costmary,  a  plant,  a 
species  of  Tanacetum. 

ALE-FED,  a.  Fed  with  ale. 

ALE-GAR,  n.  [ale,  and  Fr.  aigre,  sour.] 
Sour  ale ;  the  acid  of  ale. 

ALE-GILL,  n.  A  kind  of  medicated 
liquor,  from  the  infusion  of  ground-ivy 
in  malt  liquor. 

ALE-HOOF,  n.  [D.  elloof,  a  plant  used 
in  brewing.]  Ground-ivy,  the  Gle- 
choma  hederacea  of  Linnreus.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  to  clarify 
and  give  flavour  to  ale. 

ALE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  ale 
is  retailed;  and  hence  a  tippling- 
house. 

ALE-HOUSE-KEEPER,  n.  One  who 
keeps  an  ale-house. 

ALE-KNIGHT,  n.  A  pot  companion. 

ALE-SHOT,  n.  A  reckoning  to  be  paid 
for  ale. 

ALE-SILVER,  n.  A  duty  paid  to  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  by  the  sellers 
of  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE-STAKE,  n.  A  stake  set  as  a  sign 
before  an  ale-house. 

ALE-TASTER,  n.  An  officer  appointed 
in  every  court  leet,  and  sworn  to  in- 
spect ale,  beer,  and  bread,  and  examine 
the  quality  ^nd  quantity  within  the 
precincts  of  the  lordship. 

ALE- VAT,  n.  A  Tat  in  which  ale  is 
fermented. 

ALE-WASHED,  a.  Steeped  or  soaked 
in  ale. 

ALE-WIFE,  n.  A  woman  who  keeps  an 
ale-house. 

ALEWIFE,  or  A'LOOF,  n.  This  word 
is  properly  aloof,  the  Indian  name  of  a 
fish.  [See  WINTHROP  on  the  culture 
of  maize  in  America,  Phil.  Trans.  No. 
142,  p.  IOCS,  and  Baddam's  Memoirs, 
vol.  2,  131.1  An  American  fish,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Clupea,  and  called 
Clupea  serrata.  It  resembles  the  her- 
ring. The  established  pronunciation 
is  ale-wife,  plur.,  ale-wives. 

ALE€TO'RIA,  n.  [«*I«T«{,  cock.]  Cock- 
Btone.  A  peculiar  stone,  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  or 
liver  of  the  cock  or  capon  when  aged. 
Many  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  in 


former  times,  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  the  stone,  are  imaginary. 

ALE€TOROM'A€HY,or  ALECTR  Y- 
OM'A€HY,  n.  [Gr.  «i,«r.f,  a  cock,  and 
/*«*»,  a  fight.]  Cock-fighting. 

ALEeTRYOM'ANCY,n.[Gr.«>i»T{««,, 
a  cock,  and  W«*TU«,  divination.]  An 
ancient  practice  of  foretelling  events 
by  means  of  a  cock.  The  twenty-four 
letters  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a 
grain  of  corn  on  each ;  a  cock  was  then 
permitted  to  pick  up  the  grains, and  the 
letters  under  the  grains  selected,  being 
formed  into  words,  were  supposed  to 
foretel  the  event  desired. 

ALEE',  adv.  [a  or  at  and  lee.  See 
LEE.]  In  seamen's  Ian.,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  wind,  that  is,  opposite 
to  the  side  on  which  it  strikes.  The 
helm  of  a  ship  is  alee,  when  pressed 
close  to  the  lee  side.  Hard  alee,  or 
Ivff  alee,  is  an  order  to  put  the  helm 
to  the  lee  side.  Helm's  alee,  that  is, 
the  helm  is  alee,  a  notice  given  as  an 
order  to  the  seamen  to  cause  the  head* 
sails  to  shake  in  the  wind,  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  ship  about. 

A'LEGER.-f  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.  alegre;  L.  ala- 
cer.]  Gay;  cheerful;  sprightly. 

ALEGGE.f  v.  t.  To  lighten;  to  lessen; 
to  assuage. 

ALEIV'ED.f  pp.  Alleviated  or  relieved. 

ALEMB'DAR,  n.  In  Turkey,  an  officer 
who  bears  the  green  standard  of  Mo- 
hammed, when  the  Sultan  appears  in 
public. 

ALEM'BIC,  n.  [Ar.  al  and  ambixon, 
a  chemical  vessel.]  A  chemical  vessel 
used  in  distillation  ; 
usually  made  of 
glass  or  copper.  The 
bottom  part,  con- 
taining the  liquor 
to  be  distilled,  is 
called  the  cucur- 
bit ;  the  upper  part 
which  receives  and 
condenses  the  steam,  Alembic. 

is  called  the  head, 
the  beak  of  which  is  fitted  to  the  neck 
of  a  receiver.  The  head  is  more  pro- 
perly the  alembic.  This  vessel  is  not 
so  generally  used  now,  as  the  worm- 
still  and  retort. 

ALEM'BROTH,  SALT  OF.  The  salt 
of  wisdom,  of  the  alchymists;  a  com- 
pound of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  and 
sal  ammoniac,  from  which  the  old  white 
precipitate  of  mercury  is  made. 

ALENGTH',  adv.  [a  and  length.]  At 
full  length;  along;  stretched  at  full 
length. 

ALEP'IDOTE,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  »i».r, 
a  scale.]  Any  fish  whose  skin  is  not 
covered  with  scales. 

ALERT',  a.  [Fr.  alerte;  Sp.  alerto,  vi- 
gilant, watchful,  estar  alerta,  to  be  on 
the  watch.]  1.  Watchful;  vigilant; 
active  in  vigilance.  Hence  the  military 
phrase,  upon  the  alert,  upon  the  watch, 
guarding  against  surprise  or  danger.— 
2.  Brisk;  nimble;  moving  with  celerity. 

ALERT'NESS,  n.  Briskness;  nimble- 
ness;  sprightliness ;  levity. 

ALEUROM'ANCY,  n.  [Gr.  «>wt..,meal, 
and  fjMtnta,  divination.]  A  kind  of  di- 
vination by  meal,  used  by  the  ancients. 

ALEU'TIAN,  or  ALEU'TIC,  a.  De- 
signating certain  isles  belonging  to 
Russia,  and  separating  the  sea  of 
Kamtschatka  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  nearly 
900  miles  from  east  to  west.  They 
form  a  chain  connecting  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. The  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
same  stock  with  the  natives  of  Kanit- 
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sclmtka;  and  are  a  harmless  race  of 
fishers  and  hunters.  The  word  is 
formed  from  aleut,  which,  in  Russian, 
is  a  bald  rock. 

ALEXANDERS,  n.  The  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Smyrniuni. 

ALEXANDER'S  FOOT.n  The  name 
of  a  plant. 

ALEXAN'DRTAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Alexandria.  There  are  many  cities  of 
this  name,  in  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  term  is  often  applied  as  an  attri- 
bute, or  used  as  a  noun,  for  one  who 
professed  or  taught  the  sciences  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ;  a  place 
highly  celebrated  for  its  literature  and 
magnificence,  and  whose  library,  it  is 
said,  consisted  of  700,000  volumes. 
The  Persians  and  Turks  write  for 
Alexander,  Scander  or  Sconder;  and 
for  Alexandria,  Scdnderona ;  hence 
Scanderoon,  a  sea-port  in  Syria. 

ALEXAN'DRINE,  or  ALEXXN'- 
DRIAN,  n.  A  kind  of  verse  consist- 
ing of  twelve  syllables,  or  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  alternately ;  so  called  from 
a  poem  written  in  French  on  the  life 
of  Alexander.  This  species  of  verse 
is  peculiar  to  modern  poetry,  but  well 
adapted  to  epic  poems.  The  Alexan- 
drine in  English  consists  of  twelve  syl- 
lables, and  is  less  used  than  this  kind 
of  verse  is  among  the  French,  whose 
tragedies  are  generally  composed  of 
Alexandrines. 

ALEXIPHARM'Ae,  a.  [Gr.  «Xi£«,  to 
expel,  and  fa^etitev,  poison.]  Expel- 
ling poison;  antidotal;  sudorific;  that 
has  the  quality  of  expelling  poison  or 
infection  by  sweat. 

ALEXIPHARM'A€,n.  Amedicinethat 
is  intended  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
poison ;  an  antidote  to  poison  or  infec- 
tion. By  the  Greeks,  the  word  was 
used  for  an  amulet. 

ALEXITER'ie,    )  a.  [Gr.  «*.{«,  to  ex- 

ALEXITE'RIAL,  J  pel,  and  lnJumpn, 
poison.]  Resisting  poison;  obviating 
the  effects  of  venom. 

ALEXITER'I€,  n.  A  medicine  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  poison,  or  the  bite  of 
venomous  animals;  nearly  synonymous 
with  alexipharmac.  Used  also  by  the 
Greeks  for  an  amulet. 

ALG^iE,  n.  [L.  alga,  sea-weed.]  An 
order  or  division  of  the  cryptogamic 
or  acrogenous  class  of  plants.  The 
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whole  of  the  sea-weeds  are  compre- 
hended under  this  division.  These 
plants  are  described  as  having  their 
leaf,  stem,  and  root  all  one ;  some  of 
the  alga?  live  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

AL'GAROT.or  AL'GAROTH,  n.  The 
name  of  an  emetic  powder,  prepared 
from  the  regulus  of  antimony,  dissolved 
in  acids,  and  separated  by  repeated  lo- 
tions in  warm  water.  It  is  either  ar 
Arabic  term,  or  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, a  physician  of  Verona. 

AL' GATES,  f  adv.  [Sax.  algeats ;  all 
and  geat,  a  gait, a  way.]  By  all  means; 
on  any  terms. 


ALIAS 


ALIENATE 


ALIKE 


AL'GEBRA,n.  [Ar.  a/ and  0a&«rvn,  the 
reduction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  frac- 
tions to  whole  numbers,  from  the  verb, 
which  signifies  to  consolidate;  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Eth.  "a;,  gebar,  to  be  strong.] 
The  science  of  quantity  in  general,  or 
universal  arithmetic.  Algebra  is  a 
general  method  of  computation,  in 
which  signs  and  symbols,  which  are 
commonly  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
are  made  to  represent  numbers  and 
quantities.  It  takes  an  unknown  quan- 
tity sought,  as  if  granted;  and,  by 
means  of  one  or  more  quantities  given, 
proceeds  till  the  quantity  supposed  is 
discovered,  by  some  other  known  quan- 
tity to  which  it  is  equal.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  explaining  the  foundations 
and  investigating  the  rules  of  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  arithmetic;  and  by 
means  of  its  symbols,  it  affords  direc- 
tions for  computation  often  more  con- 
cise, and  sometimes  more  perspicuous, 
than  any  which  rules  expressed  in  or- 
dinary language  can  convey.  This 
science  was  of  oriental  discovery ;  but 
whether  among  the  Arabians  or  In- 
dians, is  uncertain. 

ALGEBRA'IC,        )  a.   Pertaining    to 

ALGEBRAICAL,  J  algebra;  contain- 
ing an  operation  of  algebra,  or  de- 
duced from  such  operation. 
Algebraic  curvet  a  figure  whose  inter- 
cepted diameters  bear  always  the  same 
proportion  to  their  respective  ordi- 
nates. — Algebraic  equation,  an  equa- 
tion of  which  the  terms  contain  only 
algebraic  quantities. — Alyebraic  geo- 
metry, a  name  given  to  the  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  the  solution  of  geo- 
metrical problems. 

ALGEBRAICALLY,  adv.  By  alge- 
braic process. 

AL'GEBRAIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  the  science  of  algebra. 

AL'GEBRAIZE,  v.  t.  To  perform  by 
algebra,  to  reduce  to  algebraic  form. 

AL'GENEB,  n  A  fixed  star  of  the  se- 
cond magnitude,  in  the  right  side  of 
Perseus;  long.  27°  46'  12"  of  Taurus; 
lat.  30°  50'  28"  north. 

ALGERYNE',  n.  [from  Algiers.}  A  na- 
tive of  Algiers,  a  city  and  a  govern- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

ALGERlfNE',  a.  Belonging  to  Algiers. 

AL'GlD,f  a.  [L.  algidus.]     Cold. 

ALGID'ITY,    >n.     Chilliness,     cold- 

AL'GIDNESS,  f  ness. 

ALGIF'IC,  a.  Producing  cold. 

AL'GOL,  n.  A  fixed  star  of  the  third 
magnitude,  called  Medusa's  head,  in 
Perseus;  long.  21°  50'  42"  of  Taurus; 
lat.  23°  23'  47"  north. 

AI/GOR,  n.  [Lat.]  Among  physicians, 
an  unusual  coldness  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

ALG'ORAB,  n.  A  star  of  the  third 
magnitude  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
constellation  Corvus. 

AL'GORITHM,  or  AL'GORISM,  n. 
An  Arabic  term,  signifying  numerical 
computation,  or  the  six  operations  of 
arithmetic.  2.  The  art  of  computing 
in  reference  to  some  particular  subject, 
or  in  some  particular  way ;  as  the  al- 
gorithm of  numbers,  the  algorithm  of 
the  differential  calculus. 

AL'GOUS,  a.  [L.  alga,  sea-weed.]  Per- 
taining to  sea-weed;  abounding  with, 
or  like  sea-weed. 

ALHEN'NA,  n.    See  ALKENNA.  • 

ALHIR'TO,  n.  A  star  of  the  third 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Capri- 
corn. 

A'LIAS,  [L.]  Otherwise ;  as  in  this  ex- 
ample, Simson  alias  Smith;  a  word 


used  in  judicial  proceedings  to  connect 
the  different  names  by  which  a  person 
is  called,  who  attempts  to  conceal  his 
true  name,  and  pass  under  a  fictitious 
one. 

A'LIAS,  M.  A  second  writ,  or  execu- 
tion, issued  when  the  first  has  failed  to 
enforce  the  judgment. 

AL'IBI,  n.  [L.]  Elsewhere;  in  another 
place;  a  law  term.  When  a  person  is 
charged  with  an  offence,  and  he  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  committed  it, 
because  he  was,  at  the  time,  in  another 
place,  he  is  said  to  prove  an  alibi.  The 
part  of  a  plea  or  allegation,  which 
avers  the  party  to  have  been  in  another 
place,  is  also  called  an  alibi. 

A'LIEN,  a.  (alyen.)  [L.  alienvs,  from 
alius,  another;  Ir.  aile,  eile,  oile,  an- 
other; AV.  all,  other,  and  ailt  second; 
Gr.  a>.>if.  Hence,  L.  alieno,  to  alien- 
ate; alter,  another ;  whence  Fr.  alterer, 
to  alter;  L.  alterno,  to  alter,  to  alter- 
nate, and  alterco,  altercor,  to  altercate.] 
1.  Foreign;  not  belonging  to  the  same 
country,  land  or  government.— 2.  Be- 
longing to  one  who  is  not  a  citizen. — 
3.  Estranged;  foreign;  not  allied  ;  ad- 
verse to;  as,  principles  alien  from  our 
religion. 

A'LIEN,  77.  (alyen.)  A  foreigner;  one 
born  in,  or  belonging  to  another  coun- 
try; one  who  is  not  a  denizen,  or  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. — 2. 
In  scrip.,  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  to  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

At  that  time,  ye  were  without  Christ, 
being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel;  Eph.  ii. 

In  France,  a  child  born  of  residents 
who  are  not  citizens  is  an  alien.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  children  of  aliens 
born  in  that  country  are  mostly  natu- 
ral born  subjects  and  the  children  of 
British  subjects  owing  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  England,  though  born  in 
other  countries,  are  natural  subjects, 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resi- 
dent citizens.  An  alien  is  incapable  of 
inheriting  lands  in  England  till  natu- 
ralized by  act  of  parliament;  and  in 
Scotland  he  is  not  entitled  either  to 
acquire  or  to  succeed  to  property. 

Alien-duty,  a  tax  upon  goods  imported 
by  aliens,  beyond  the  duty  on  the  like 
goods  imported  by  citizens;  a  discri- 
minating duty  on  the  tonnage  of  ships 
belonging  to  aliens,  or  any  extra  duties 
imposed  by  laws  or  edicts  on  aliens. 

ALIENABILITY,  n.  The  capacity  of 
being  alienated  or  transferred. 

The  alienability  of  the  domain.       Burke. 

A'LIENABLE,  a.  That  may  be  sold,  or 
transferred  to  another ;  as,  land  is 
alienable  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state. 

A'LIENAGE,  n.  The  state  of  being  an 
alien. 

Why  restore  estates,  forfeitable  on  ac- 
count of  alienage?  Story. 

A'LIENATE,  v.  t.  [L.  alieno.]  1.  To 
transfer  title,  property  or  right  to  an- 
other; as,  to  alienate  lands  or  sover- 
eignty.— 2.  To  estrange;  to  withdraw, 
as  the  affections;  to  make  indifferent 
or  averse,  where  love  or  friendship  be- 
fore subsisted;  with  from;  as,  to  alien- 
ate the  heart  or  affections;  to  alienate 
a  man  from  the  friends  of  his  youth. — 
3.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  use. 

They  shall  not  alienate  the  flrst-fruiti  of 
the  land  ;  Ezek.  xlriii. 

A'LIENATE,  a.   [L.   alienator.]     Es- 
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tranged;  withdrawn  from;  stranger 
to;  with/rom. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accurst. 

Mitton. 
The  Whigs  were  alienate  from  truth. 

Swift. 

A'LIENATED,  pp.  Estranged;  with- 
drawn; transferred  to  another. 

A'LIENATING,  ppr.  Estranging; 
transferring  property  or  affection  to 
another. 

ALIENA'TION,  n.  [L.  alicnatio]  1. 
A  transfer  of  title ;  or  a  legal  convey- 
ance of  property  to  another. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  alienated. — 3.  A  with- 
drawing or  estrangement,  as  of  the 
heart  or  affections. — 4.  Delirium;  de- 
rangement of  mental  faculties ;  insan- 
ity. 

Alienation-office,  in  Great  Britain,  is 
an  office  to  which  all  writs  of  covenant 
and  entry,  on  which  fines  are  levied 
and  recoveries  suffered,  are  carried,  to 
have  fines  for  alienation  set  and  paid 
thereon.  ' 

Alienation  in  Scots  law,  signifies  tho 
transference  of  heritable  property. 

A'LIENATOR,  n.  One  that  alienates 
or  transfers  property. 

ALIENE,  t>.  t.  [L.  alieno.']  1.  To  trans- 
fer title  or  property  to  another;  to 
sell. 

Nor  could  he  aliens  the  estate,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  lord.  Blackston?. 

2.  To  estrange;  to  make  averse  or  in- 
different; to  turn  the  affections  from. 
The  prince  was  aliened  from  all  thoughts 
of  the  marriage.  Clarendon. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  more  common  to  use 
alienate. 

ALIENEE',  n.  One  to  whom  the  title  of 
property  is  transferred. 

If  the  atienet  enters  and  keeps  possession. 
Blackstont 

A'LIENISM,  7i.  (al'yenizm.)  The  state 
of  being  an  alien. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  disability  of  alienitm.  Kent. 

A'LIEN  WATERS,  n.  Any  stream  of 
water  carried  across  an  irrigated  field 
or  meadow,  but  which  is  not  employed 
in  the  process  of  irrigation. 

ALIFE,  adv.  [a  or  on  and  life.]  On  my 
life. 

ALIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Having  wings. 

AL'IFORM,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and  for- 
ma, shape.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
wing;  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  pro- 
cess and  muscles  of  the  body,  as  the 
pterygoid  process,  and  the  muscles 
arising  from  that  process. 

ALIG'EROUS,  a.  [L.  ala,  wing,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  Having  wings. 

ALIGHT,  r.  i.  [Sax.  alihtan,  gelihtan, 
lihtan.  See  LIGHT.]  1.  To  get  down 
or  descend,  as  from  on  horseback  or 
from  a  carriage. — 2.  To  descend  and 
settle;  as,  a  flying  bird  alights  on  a 
tree. — 3.  To  fall  or  descend  and  lodge ; 
as,  snow  alights  on  a  roof. 

ALIGN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aline.]  To  adjust  to 
a  line ;  to  lay  out  or  regulate  by  a  line. 

ALIGNMENT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  laying  out  or 
regulating  by  a  line ;  an  adjusting  to  a 
line. 

ALIKE,  a.  [Sax.  gelic.  See  LIKE.] 
Having  resemblance  or  similitude ; 
similar. 

The  darkness  and  the 'light  are  both  alike 
to  thee  ;  Fs.  xiii. 

[  This  adjective  never  precedes  the  nova 
which  it  qualifies.] 

ALIKE,  adv.  In  the  same' manner,  form, 


ALISII 


ALKALI 


ALKORAN 


or  decree;  as,  we  are   all  alike  con- 
cerned in  religion. 

He   fa&hioneth  their  hearts   alike;    Ps. 
xxxiii. 

ALIKE-MINDED,  u.  Having  the  same 
mind;  but  like-minded  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

AL'IMENT,  r.  I.  To  maintain.  In 
Scots  law,  parents  and  children  are  re- 
ciprocally bound  to  aliment  each  other. 
In  like  manner,  life  renters  are  bound 
to  aliment  the  heirs  and  Bars,  and  cre- 
ditors their  imprisoned  debtors,  when 
they  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 

AL'IMENT,  n.  [L.  alimentum,  from  alo, 
to  feed ;  1  r.  a/ aim,  ail  tin,  olaim,  to  feed 
or  nurse.]  That  which  nourishes ; 
food;  nutriment;  any  thing  which 
feeds  or  adds  to  a  substance,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  natural  growth. 

ALIMENT'AL,  a.  Supplying  food  that 
has  the  quality  of  nourishing ;  that 
furnishes  the  materials  for  natural 
growth ;  as,  chyle  is  alimental;  alimen- 
tal  sap. 

ALI MENTALLY,  adv.  So  as  to  serve 
for  nourishment  or  food. 

ALIMENTAR1NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  supplying  nutriment. 

ALIMENTARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  ali- 
ment or  food;  having  the  quality  of 
nourishing ;  as,  alimentary  particles. 
The  alimentary  canal,  in  auimal  bodies, 
is  the  great  duct  or  intestine,  by  which 
aliments  are  conveyed  through  the 
body,  and  the  useless  parts  evacuated 
Alimentary  law,  among  the  Komans, 
was  a  law  which  obliged  children  to 
support  their  parents. 
Obligation  of  aliment,  in  Scots  law,  is 
the  natural  obligation  of  parents  to 
provide  for  their  children. 

ALIMENTA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
power  of  affording  nutriment. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  nourished. 

ALIMO'NIOUS,  a.  [See  ALIMONY.] 
Nourishing;  affording  food.  [I, it.  M.V.J 

AL'IMONY,  n.  [L.  alimonia,  of  alo,  to 
feed.  See  ALIMENT.]  An  allowance 
made  for  the  support  of  a  woman 
legally  separated  from  her  husband. 
The  sum  is  fixed  by  the  proper  judge, 
and  granted  out  of  the  husband's  estate. 

AL'IPED,  a.  [L.  ala,  whig,  and  pes, 
foot.]  Wing-footed;  having  the  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane,  which  serves 
as  a  wing. 

AL'IPED,  n.  [Supra.]  An  animal 
whose  toes  are  connected  by  a  mem- 
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brane,  and  which  thus  serve  for  wings ; 
a  cheiropter ;  as,  the  bat. 

AL'IQUANT,  a.  [L.  aliquantum,  a 
little.]  In  arith.,  an  aliquant  number 
or  part,  is  that  which  does  not  measure 
another  number  without  a  remainder. 
Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16,  for  3 
times  5  is  15,  leaving  a  remainder  1. 

AL'IQUOT,  a.  [L.]  An  aliquot  part  of 
a  number  or  quantity  is  one  which  will 
measure  it  without  a  remainder.  Thus 
&  is  an  aliquot  part  of  15. 

A'LISH,  a.  [From  ale  ]  Like  ale;  hav- 
ing th  qualities  of  ale. 


ALISMA'CFJE,  n.  A  natural  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Monocotyle- 
donous  division  of  flowering  plants. 
All  the  species  are  aquatic  plants;  one 
species,  the  water  plantain,  (alism. plant- 
ago,)  is  common  in  ditches  in  Britain. 

ALITE'.t  ado   A  little. 

AL'ITRUNK,  n.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and 
trunk.}  The  segment  of  the  body  of 
an  insect  to  which  the  wings  are  at- 
tached. 

ALIVE,  a.  [Sax.  gelifian,  to  live,  from 
lifian,  to  live.  See  LIFE.]  1.  Having 
life,  in  opposition  to  dead ;  living ;  being 
in  a  state  in  which  the  organs  perform 
their  functions,  and  the  fluids  move, 
whether  in  animals  or  vegetables ;  as, 
the  man  or  plant  is  alive. — 2.  In  a  state 
of  action;  unextinguished;  undestroy- 
ed;  unexpired;  in  force  or  operation; 
as,  keep  the  process  alive. — 3.  Cheer- 
ful ;  sprightly ;  lively ;  full  of  alacrity ; 
as,  the  company  were  all  alive.—  4. 
Susceptible;  easily  impressed;  having 
lively  feelings,  as  when  the  mind  is  so- 
licitous about  some  event;  as,  one  is 
alive  to  whatever  is  interesting  to  a 
friend.— 5.  Exhibiting  motion  or  mov- 
ing bodies  in  great  numbers ;  as,  the 
city  was  all  alive,  when  the  general 
entered.— 6.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  re- 
generated; born  again. 

For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive; 
Lake  XV. 

[  This  adjective  always  follows  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies. 

AL'KAHEST,  n.  [Ar.]  A  universal  sol- 
vent; a  menstruum  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing every  body,  which  Paracelsus  and 
Van  Helmont  pretended  they  possessed. 
This  pretence  no  longer  imposes  on  the 
credulity  of  any  man.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  for  fixed  salts  volatil- 
ized. 

ALKAHESTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
alkahest. 

ALKALES'CENCY,  n.  [See  ALKALI.] 
A  tendency  to  become  alkaline ;  or  a 
tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali ; 
or  the  state  of  a  substance  in  which  al- 
kaline properties  begin  to  be  developed, 
or  to  be  predominant. 

ALKALES'CENT,  a.  Tending  to  the 
properties  of  an  alkali ;  slightly  alkaline. 

AL'KALI,  n.  plur.  Alkalies.  [Ar.  kali, 
with  the  common  prefix,  the  plant  call- 
ed glass  wort,  from  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass;  or  the  ashes  of  the 
plant,  which  seems  to  be  its  primitive 
sense,  for  the  verb  signifies  to  fry.]  A 
salifiable  base,  having  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  the 
power  of  changing  blue  vegetable  co- 
lours to  a  green,  and  the  colour  of  tur- 
meric and  rhubarb  to  a  brown.  The 
alkalies  have  been  arranged  into  three 
classes.  1.  Those  which  consist  of  a 
metallic  base  combined  with  oxygen, 
viz.,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia.  2.  That 
which  contains  no  oxygen,  viz.,  ammo- 
nia. 3.  Those  containing  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon,  viz.,  aconita,  bru- 
cia,  datura,  delphia,  hyosciama,  mor- 
phia, strychnia,  quinia,  cinchonia,  and 
perhaps  some  other  truly  vegetable  al- 
kaiies.  The  earths,  lime,  baryta,  and 
strontia,  were  formerly  enrolled  among 
the  alkalies,  because  they  agree  with 
them  in  causticity,  solubility  in  water, 
and  in  their  effects  on  vegetable  colours, 
(magnesia  agrees  with  the  alkalies  in 
this  last  particular.)  But  these  earths 
differ  so  completely  from  the  alkalies 
in  other  properties,  that  they  have  been 
kept  separate  by  later  chemists,  under 
the  title  of  alkaline  earths. 
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AL'KALIPlED,pp.  Converted  into  an 
alkali 

AL'KALIFIABLE,  a.  That  may  be  al- 
kalified,  or  converted  into  an  alkali. 

AL'KALIf"?,  v.  t.  To  form,  or  to  con  • 
vert  into  an  alkali. 

AL'KALIFf,  r.  i.  To  become  an  alkali. 

ALKAUG'ENOUS,  a.  [Alkali  and  ti~- 
<aa,  to  generate.]  Producing  or  gene- 
rating alkali. 

ALKALIM'ETER,  n.  [Alkali,  and  Gr. 
iuTtn,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  alkalies,  or 
the  quantity  of  alkali  in  potash  and 
soda,  by  the  quantity  of  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  of  a  known  strength,  which  a 
certain  weight  of  them  would  neutra- 
lize. 

ALKALIM'ETRY,  n.  The  process  for 
testing  alkalies. 

Al/KALINE,  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  an  alkali.  Alkaline  earths,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, baryta,  strontia.  [See  ALKALI.] 

ALKALIN'ITY,  n.  The  quality  which 
constitutes  an  alkali. 

ALKA'LIOUS,  a.  Having  the  proper- 
ties of  alkali. 

AL'KALIZATE.t  a.  Alkaline;  impreg- 
nated with  alkali. 

ALKALIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ren- 
dering alkaline  by  impregnating  with 
an  alkali. 

AL'KALIZE,  v.  t.  [and  formerly  Alkali- 
zate.]  To  make  alkaline;  to  commu- 
nicate the  properties  of  an  alkali  to,  by 
mixture. 

AL'KALOID,  n.  [from  alkali  and  u3«.] 
A  body  resembling  an  alkali,  or  pos- 
sessing fome  of  the  properties  of  an 
alkali.  The  alkaloids  are  numerous. 
All  which  have  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed, are  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  their 
differences  in  comparison  with  each 
other  depend  upon  a  variation  in  the 
proportions  of  their  component  ele- 
ments. 

AL'KANET,  n.  A  species  of  Anchusa. 
The  root  is  used  to  impart  a  deep  red 
colour  to  oily  substances,  ointments, 
plasters,  &c. 

AL'KARSINE,  n.  A  liquid  obtained 
when  acetate  of  potash,  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  arsenious  acid  is  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation.  It  is  char- 
acterised by  its  insupportable  smell, 
and  a  high  degree  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustibility. 

ALKEKEN'6l,  n.  The  winter  cherry,  a 
species  of  Physalis.  The  plant  bears 
a  near  resemblance  to  solatium,  or 
night-shade.  The  berry  is  medicinal. 

ALKEN'NA,  or  ALHEN'NA.  n.  Egyp- 
tian privet,  a  species  of  Lawsonia.  The 
pulverized  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
much  used  by  the  Eastern  nations  for 
staining  their  nails  yellow.  The  pow- 
der, being  wet,  forms  a  paste,  which  is 
bound  on  the  nails  for  a  night,  and  the 
colour  thus  given  will  last  several 
weeks. 

ALKERM'ES,  n.  [Ar.  See  KEBMES.] 
In  phar.,  a  compound  cordial,  in  the 
form  of  a  confection,  derived  from  the 
kermes  berries.  Its  other  ingredients 
are  said  to  be  pippin-cider,  rose-water, 
sugar,  ambergris,  musk,  cinnamon, 
aloes- wood,  pearls,  and  leaf-gold. 

ALKER'VA,  n.  An  Arabic  name  of  the 
Palma  Christ!. 

AL'KORAN,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  horart, 
book.  The  Book  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  we  say  the  Bible.  See  KORAN.  It 
is  pronounced,  I  believe,  by  orientalists, 
alkorawn.]  The  book  which  contains 
the  Mohammedan  doctrines  of  faith 
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and  practice.  It  was  written  by  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish, 
whicli  is  the  purest  Arabic;  but  the 
Arabian  language  has  suffered  such 
changes  since  it  was  written,  that  the 
language  of  the  Koran  is  not  now  in- 
telligible to  the  Arabians  themselves, 
without  being  learned  like  other  dead 
languages. 

AJ/KOKAN,  or  AL'€ORAN,  is  also 
the  name  of  a  high  tower  on  Persian 
buildings. 

AL'KOKANIST,  n.  One  who  adheres 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  re- 
jecting all  comments.  The  Persians 
are  generally  Alkoranists ;  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Tartars,  admit  a  multitude 
of  traditions) 

ALKUS'SA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  Silnrus 
kind,  with  one  beard  only  under  the 
chin. 

ALL,  a.  (awlO.  [Sax.  eal;  G.  all;  W.  oil 
or  holt;  Gr.  »*».-:  Shemitic  53,  kal,  from 
rrsD,  calah,  to  be  ended  or  completed, 
to  perfect.  The  Welsh  retains  the  first 
radical  letter.  This  is  radically  the 
same  word  as  heal;  for  in  Sw.  hel,  and 
in  Dan .  hele,  signify  all,  and  these  w  ords 
are  from  the  root  of  heal.  See  CALL, 
HKAL,  and  WHOLE.]  1.  Every  one,  or 
the  whole  number  of  particulars. — 2. 
The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration, 
amount,  quality,  or  degree;  as,  all  the 
wheat;  all  the  land;  all  the  year;  all 
the  strength.  This  word  signifies  then , 
the  whole  or  entire  thing,  or  all  the 
parts  or  particulars  which  compose  it. 
It  always  precedes  the  definitive  adjec- 
tives the,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their : 
as,  all  the  cattle ;  all  my  labour ;  all 
thy  goods ;  all  his  wealth ;  all  our  fa- 
milies ;  all  your  citizens ;  all  their  pro- 
perty. This  word,  not  only  in  popular 
language,  but  in  the  Scriptures,  often 
signifies,  indefinitely,  a  large  portion  or 
number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus  all  the 
cattle  in  Egypt  died ;  all  Judea  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan ;  all  men 
held  John  as  a  prophet ;  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood inaliteral  sense,  but  as  includ- 
ing a  large  part  or  very  great  numbers. 
This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  other 
words  to  enlarge  their  signification ;  as, 
already,  always,  all-prevailing. 

ALL,  adv.  Wholly ;  completely ;  entire- 
ly ;  as,  all  along ;  all  bedewed ;  all  over ; 
my  friend  is  all  for  amusement ;  I  love 
my  father  all.  In  the  ancient  phrases, 
all  too  dear,  all  so  long,  this  word  re- 
tains its  appropriate  sense;  as,  "ho 
thought  them  sixpence  all  too  dear," 
that  is,  he  thought  them  too  dear  by 
the  sum  of  sixpence.  In  the  sense  of 
although,  as  "all  were  it  as  the  rest," 
and  in  the  sense  of  just,  or  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  "  all  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed," 
it  is  obsolete,  or  restricted  to  poetry. 
/(  is  all  one,  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
the  same  thing  in  effect;  that  is,  it  is 
wholly  the  same  thing.  All  the  better, 
is  equivalent  to  wholly  the  better ;  that 
is,  better  by  the  whole  difference. 

ALL,  n.  The  whole  number;  as,  aWhave 
not  the  same  disposition;  that  is,  all 
men.— 2.  The  whole;  the  entire  thing; 
the  aggregate  amount ;  as,  our  all  is 
at  stake. 

And  I.aliim  said,  All  that  thou  seest  is 
mine;  Gen.  xxxi. 

This  adjective  is  much  used  as  a  noun, 
and  applied  to  persons  or  things.  All 
in  all,  is  a  phrase  which  signifies,  all 
things  to  a  person,  or  every  thing  de- 
sired. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thf  c, 
Forever.  Milton. 


When  the  words,  and  all,  close  an  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  the  word  all 
is  either  intensive,  or  is  added  as  a  ge- 
neral term  to  express  what  is  not  enu- 
merated; as,  a  tree  fell,  nest,  eagles, 
and  all.  At  all,  is  a  phrase  much  used 
by  way  of  enforcement  or  emphasis, 
usually  in  negative  or  interrogative 
sentences.  He  has  no  ambition  at  all; 
that  is,  not  in  the  least  degree.  lias  he 
any  property  at  all  ?  All  and  some,  in 
Spenser,  Mason  interprets,  one  and  all. 
But  from  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  it 
appears  that  the  phrase  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sax.  ealle  <et  somne,  all  together, 
all  at  once,  from  somne,  together,  at 
once.  [*SeeLvE,  under  somne.]  All  in 
the  wind,  in  seaman's  language,  is  a 
phrase  denoting  that  the  sails  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  course  of  the  wind,  so 
as  to  shake.  All  is  well,  is  a  watch- 
man's phrase,  expressing  a  state  of 
safety.  All,  in  composition,  enlarges 
the  meaning,  or  adds  force  to  a  word ; 
and  it  is  generally  more  emphatical 
than  most.  In  some  instances,  all  is 
incorporated  into  words,  as  in  almighty, 
already,  always;  but  in  most  instances, 
it  is  an  **djective  prefixed  to  other 
words,  but  separated  by  a  hyphen. 

ALL-BOUN'TEOUS,)  a.        Perfectly 

ALL-BOUN'TIFUL,  j  bountiful;  of 
infinite  bounty. 

ALL-FOOL'S-DAY,  n.  The  first  of  A- 
pril. 

ALL-FOURS,  n.  [all  and  four.]  A  game 
at  cards,  played  by  two  or  four  per- 
sons ;  so  called  from  the  possession  of 
the  four  honours,  by  one  person,  who 
is  then  said  to  have  all  fours. 
To  go  on  all  fours,  is  to  move  or  walk 
on  four  legs,  or  on  the  two  legs  and 
two  arms. 

ALL-GOOD',  n.  The  popular  name  of 
the  plant  Good-Henry,  or  English  Mer- 
cury, Chenopodium  bonus  ffenricus. 

ALL-GRA'CIOUS,  a.  Perfectly  gra- 
cious. 

ALL-HAIL,  exdam.  [all  and  Sax.  heel, 
health.]  All  health;  a  phrase  of  salu- 
tation, expressing  a  wish  of  all  health, 
or  safety  to  the  person  addressed. 

ALL-HAL'LOW,  or  ALL-HAL'- 
LOWS,  n.  All  Saints  day,  the  first  of 
November ;  a  feast  dedicated  to  all  the 
saints  in  general. 

ALL-HALLOW-TIDE,  n.  [tid,  in  Sax. 
is  time.]  The  time  near  All  Saints,  or 
November  first. 

ALL-HEAL,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
the  stachys  of  Linn.;  wound-wort. 

ALL-JUDG'ING,  a.  Judging  all;  pos- 
sessing the  sovereign  right  of  judging. 

ALL-JUST',  a.  Perfectly  just. 

ALL-LOVING,  a.  Of  infinite  love. 

ALL-MER'CIFUL,  a.  Of  perfect  mercy 
or  compassion. 

ALL-POWERFUL,  a.  Almighty;  om- 
nipotent. 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY,  n.  The  first  day 
of  November,  called  also  All-hallows; 
a  feast  in  honour  of  all  the  saints. 

ALL-SEED,  n.  A  plant,  the  Chenopo- 
dium polyspermum  of  Linn. 

ALL-SEEDING,  a.  Seeing  every  thing. 

ALL-SOULS-DAY,  n.  The  second  day 
of  November;  a  feast  or  solemnity  held 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  to  supplicate 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  deceas- 
ed. 

ALL'SPICE,  n  The  fruit  of  engenia  pi- 
mento, a  tree  of  the  West  Indies;  a 
spice  of  a  mildly  pungent  taste,  and 
agreeably  aromatic. 

ALL-SUFFI"CIENT,  a.  Sufficient  to 
every  thing;  infinitely  able. 
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ALL-SUFFI"CIENT,  n.  The  aU-sufli- 
j    cient  Being;  G*>d. 
ALL-SURROUNDING,  a.  Encompass- 
ing the  whole. 

ALL-SUSTAINING,  a.  Upholding  all 
things. 

ALL-TO,f  adv.  Altogether,  entirely. 
.     And  ail-to  brake  his  skull ;  Jmlg.  in.  53. 
ALL-WSSE,  a.  Possessed  of  Infinite  wis- 

ALL-WORSII1PPED,  a.  Worshipped 
or  adored  by  all. 

ALL-WORTHY, a.  Of  infinite  worth; 
of  the  highest  worth. 

AL'LA,  [Ital.]  In  music,  an  Italian  pre- 
position, or  the  dative  of  the  feminine 
article  la,  which  prefixed  to  certain 
words,  has  the  power  of  the  phrase,  in 
the  manner  of;  as,  alia  francese,  in  the 
French  style  or  manner. 

AL'LA-BKEVE,  [It.  according  to  the 
Breve.]  In  music,  a  term  signifying  a 
quick  time,  in  which  the  notes  take  only 
half  their  usual  length. 

AL'LA  CAPELLA,  [It.  according  to 
the  chapel.]  In  music,  the  same  as  alia 
breve. 

AL'LAGITE,  n.  A  mineral,  of  a  brown 
or  green  colour,  massive,  with  a  flat 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  nearly  opaque, 
found  in  the  Hartz,  near  Elbingerode. 

AL'LAH,  [Ar.  a/and  ilah,the  true  God.] 
The  Arabic  name  of  the  supreme  Be- 
ing, which,  through  the  Koran,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  languages  of  all 
nations  who  have  embraced  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith. 

AL'LANITE,  n.  A  mineral  named  from 
Mr.  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  first  re- 
cognized it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
massive,  of  a  brownish  black  colour, 
and  conchoidal  fracture.  A  silicious 
oxide  of  cerium. 

ALLANTO'IC  ACID,  n  An  acid  of 
animal  origin  found  in  the  liquor  of  the 
allantois  of  the  fetal  calf.  [See  ALLAN- 
TOIS.]  This  is  the  same  acid  which  was 
formerly  called  amniotic  acid. 

ALLAN'TOINE,  n.  The  same  as  allan- 
toic  acid. 

ALLANTOIS',  or  ALLANTOID',  n. 
[Gr.  au«,  a  sausage,  and  utx,  form.] 
A  thin  membrane,  situated  between 
the  chorion  and  amnion  in  quadrupeds, 
and  forming  one  of  the  membranes 
which  invest  the  foetus  in  those  animals. 

AL'LATRATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  allatro.]  To 
bark,  as  a  dog. 

ALLAY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  alecgan,  alegan,  to 
lay,  to  set,  to  depress,  lecgan,  to  lay,  to 
cast  or  strike  down ;  G.  legen,  D.  leggen, 
to  lay ;  Gr.  \\?u.  The  Fr.  allier,  to  al- 
loy, Sp.  ligar,  seems  to  be  directly  from 
the  L.  ligo,  to  bind ;  but  this  may  be 
the  same  word  differently  applied,  that 
is,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  make  fast,  to  unite. 
Allay  and  alloy  were  formerly  used  in- 
differently ;  but  I  have  recognised  an 
entire  distinction  between  them,  apply- 
ing alloy  to  metals.]  1.  To  make  quiet ; 
to  pacify  or  appease;  as,  to  allay  the 
tumult  of  the  passions,  or  to  allay  civil 
commotions. — 2.  To  abate,  mitigate, 
subdue,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  allay  grief 
or  pain. 

Females,  who  soften  find  aUtty  the  bitter- 
ness of  adversity.  Rftwli". 
3.  To  obtund  or  repress  as  acrimony  ; 
as,  to  allay  the  acrid  qualities  of  a  sub- 
stance.— 4.  Formerly,  to  reduce  the  pu- 
rity of;  as,  to  allay  metals.  But,  in 
this  sense,  alloy  is  now  exclusively  used. 
[See  ALLOT.] 

ALLAY,  n.  Formerly  a  baser  metal  mix- 
ed with  a  finer ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is 
now  written  alloy,  which  see. — 2.  That 
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which  allays,  or  abates  the  predomin- 
ant qualities ;  as,  the  May  of  colours. 
Also,  abatement;  diminution  by  means 
of  some  mixture ;  as,  joy  without  allay. 
But  alloy  is  now  more  generally  used. 

ALLAYED,  pp.  Layed  at  rest;  quieted; 
tranquillized;  abated;  [reduced by mix- 
ture.t] 

ALLAYER,  n.  He,  or  that,  which  allays. 

ALLAYING,  ppr.  Quieting;  reducing 
to  tranquillity;  abating;  [reducing  by 
mixture. t] 

ALLAYMENT,  n.  The  act  of  quieting, 
or  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  a  state  of 
rest  after  disturbance;  abatement; 
ease ;  as,  the  allayment  of  grief. 

AL'LE,  n.  (ally).  The  little  auk,  or 
black  and  white  diver. 

ALLE€TA'TION,t*.  Enticement;  al- 
lurement. 

ALLE€'TIVE,+  a.  Alluring. 

ALLE€'TIVE,t  n.  Allurement. 

ALLEDGE'.     See  AILEGE. 

ALLEGA'NEAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
mountains  called  Alleghany,  or  AUeg- 

AL'LEGANY,  or  AL'LEGHANY,  n. 
The  chief  ridge  of  the  great  chains  of 
mountains  which  run  from  N.  East  to  S. 
West,  through  the  middle  and  southern 
states  of  North  America;  but  more 
appropriately,  the  main  or  unbroken 
ridge,  which  casts  all  the  waters  on  one 
side  to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side 
to  the  west.  This  ridge  runs  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,and  chains  ex- 
tend through  the  United  States.  This 
name  is  given  also  to  the  river  Ohio, 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Monon- 
gahela;  but  improperly,  as  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river  to  its  source  is  Ohio. 

ALLEGA'TION,  n.  Affirmation;  posi- 
tive assertion  or  declaration. — 2.  That 
which  is  affirmed  or  asserted;  that 
which  is  offered  as  a  plea,  excuse,  or 
justification. — 3.  In  ecclesiast.  courts,  a 
formal  complaint,  or  declaration  of 
charges;  also  in  civil  law  a  producing 
of  instruments  or  deeds  to  authorise 
or  justify  something. 

ALLEG'E,  r.  t.  [L.  allego,  ad  and  lego, 
to  send;  Fr.  alleguer.  This  is  only  a 
modified  application  of  the  Eng.  lay  ; 
L.  loco,  to  set  or  throw.]  1.  To  declare ; 
to  affirm  ;  to  assert ;  to  pronounce  with 
positiveness ;  as,  to  alleges  fact. — 2.  To 
produce  as  an  argument,  plea,  or  ex- 
cuse ;  to  cite  or  quote ;  as,  to  allege 
the  authority  of  a  judge. 

ALLEG'EABLE,  a.  That  may  be  al- 
leged or  affirmed. 

ALLE'GEAS,  or  ALLE6lAS,n.  A  stuff 
manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  cotton,  the  other  of  vari- 
ous plants,  which  are  spun  like  flax. 

ALLEG'ED,  pp.  Affirmed;  asserted, 
whether  as  a  charge  or  a  plea. 

ALLEG'EMENT.t  n.  Allegation. 

ALLEG'ER,  n.  One  who  affirms  or 
declares. 

ALLE'GIANCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  from  L. 
alligo,  of  ad  and  ligo,  to  bind.  See 
LIEGE  and  LEAGUE.]  The  tie  or  obli- 
gation of  a  subject  to  his  prince,  or  go- 
vernment; the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a 
king,  government,  or  state.  Every  na- 
tive or  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  the 
government  under  which  he  is  born. 
Tiiis  is  called  natural  or  implied  alle- 
giance, which  arises  from  the  connection 
of  a  person  with  the  society  in  which 
he  is  born,  and  his  duty  to  be  a  faith- 
ful subject,  independent  of  any  express 
promise.  Express  allegiance  is  that 
obligation  which  proceeds  from  an  ex- 
press promise, or  oath  of  fidelity.  Lo- 


cal or  temporary  allegiance  is  due  from 
an  alien  to  the  government  or  state  in 
which  he  resides.  Oath  of  alleyiunce. 
See  OATH. 

ALLEG'ING,  ppr.  Asserting;  aver- 
ring; declaring. 

ALLEGOR'1€,        )  a.  In  the  manner 

ALLEGOR'ICAL,  J  of  allegory;  figu- 
rative ;  describing  by  resemblances. 

ALLEGOR'ICALLY.adc.  In  a  figura- 
tive manner;  by  way  of  allegory. 

ALLEGOR'ICALNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  allegorical. 

AL'LEGOHIST,  n.  One  who  uses  alle- 
gory. 

AL'LEGORIZE,  t>.  t.  To  form  an  alle- 
gory ;  to  turn  into  allegory ;  as,  to  al- 
legorize the  history  of  a  people. — 2.  To 
understand  in  an  allegorical  sense ;  as, 
when  a  passage  in  a  writer  may  be  un- 
derstood literally  or  figuratively,  he 
who  gives  it  a  figurative  sense,  is  said 
to  allegorize  it. 

AL'LEGORIZE,  t>.  i.  To  use  allegory  ; 
as  a  man  may  allegorise,  to  please  his 
fancy. 

AL'LEGORIZED,  pp.  Turned  into  al- 
legory, or  understood  allegorically. 

AL'LEGORIZING,  ppr.  Turning  into 
allegory,  or  understanding  in  an  alle- 
gorical sense. 

AL'LEGORY.n.  [Gr.  ajuusy^io,  of  «AA«, 
other,  and  ocye;w«,  to  speak,  from  «>"(«, 
a  forum,  an  oration.]  A  figurative  sen- 
tence or  discourse,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal subject  is  described  by  another 
subject  resembling  it  in  its  properties 
and  circumstances.  The  principal  sub- 
ject is  thus  kept  out  of  view,  and  we 
are  left  to  collect  the  intentions  of  the 
writer  or  speaker,  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  secondary  to  the  primary  sub- 
ject. Allegory  is  in  words  what  hiero- 
glyphics are  in  painting.  We  have  a 
fine  example  of  an  allegory  in  the  eight- 
ieth Psalm,  in  which  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple are  represented  by  a  vineyard.  The 
distinction  in  Scripture  between  a  pa- 
rable and  an  allegory,  is  said  to  be,  that 
a  parable  is  a  supposed  history,  and  an 
allegory,  a  figurative  description  of  real 
facts.  An  allegory  is  called  a  continu- 
ed metaphor.  The  following  line  in 
Virgil  is  an  example  of  an  allegory. 

CJauditejam  rivos,  pueri,  sat  prata  bibe- 
runt. 

"  Stop  the  currents,  young  men,  the 
meadows  have  drunk  sufficiently ;"  that 
is,  Let  your  music  cease,  our  ears  have 
been  sufficiently  delighted.  Allegory 
in  paint,  and  sculpt.,  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation in  which  something  else  is 
intended  than  what  is  exhibited  in  the 
representation.  It  may  be  of  three 
kinds,  physical,  moral,  or  historical. 

ALLEGRET'TO,  [from  allegro,]  de- 
notes, in  music,  a  movement  or  time 
quicker  than  andante,  but  not  so  quick 
as  allegro. 

ALLE'GRO.  [It.  merry,  cheerful;  It. 
leggiere;  Sp.  ligero ;  Fr.  leger,  light, 
nimble.  See  LIGHT.]  In  music,  a  word 
denoting  a  brisk  movement ;  a  sprightly 
part  or  strain;  the  quickest  except 
presto.  Piu  allegro  is  a  still  quicker 
movement. 

ALLELU'IAH,  n.  [Heb.  r'-VVr:,  aleloo- 
eeay.  Praise  to  Jab.]  Praise  Jehovah ;  a 
word  used  to  denote  pious  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, chiefly  in  hymns  and  anthems. 
The  Greeks  retained  the  word  in  their 
EAiiui  1«,  Praise  to  lo;  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jah.  The  Romans  retained 
the  latter  word  in  their  lo  triumphe. 
ALLEMAND',  n.  A  slow  air  in  common 
tune,  or  grave,  solemn  music,  with  a 
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slow  movement.  Also  a  brisk  dance, 
or  a  figure  in  dancing. 
ALLEMAX'Xie,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Alemanni,  ancient  Germans,  and  to  Ale- 
inatinid,  their  country.  The  word  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
all  and  manni,  all  men.  Cluver.  p.  08. 
This  is  probably  an  error.  The  word 
is  more  probably  composed  of  the  Cel- 
tic all,  other,  the  root  of  Latin  alius 
and  man,  place ;  one  of  another  place, 
a  stranger.  The  Welsh  oilman,  is  thus 
rendered,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal word.  The  name  Alemanni,  seems 
to  have  been  first  given  to  the  Germans 
who  invaded  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

ALLEN'ARLY,  adv.  Only,  merely.  A 
technical  word  of  some  importance  in 
Scotch  conveyancing.  Thus,  where 
lands  are  conveyed  to  a  father,  "  for 
his  liferent  use  allenarly,"  the  force  uf 
the  expression  is,  that  the  father's  right 
is  restricted  to  a  mere  liferent,  or,  at 
best,  to  a  fiduciary  fee,  even  in  circum- 
stances where,  but  for  the  word  "  al- 
lenarli/,"  the  father  would  have  been 

^ ^    unlimited  fiar. 

ALLE'RION,  n.  In 
her.,  an  eagle  without 
beak  or  feet,  with  ex- 
panded wings;  denot- 
ing Imperialists  van- 
quished and  disarm- 
ed. 

ALLEVECR,  n.  A 
small  Swedish  coin,  value  about  a  half- 
penny. 

ALLE'VIATE,  r.  /.  [Low  L.  allemo;  ad 
and  leva,  to  raise,  levit,  light ;  Fr.  lever; 
Sp.  llevar,  to  carry,  levantar,  to  raise, 
and  levante,  a  rising,  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  east, 
so  called  from  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
like  oriental,  from  orior,  to  rise;  Sax. 
hlifian,  to  be  eminent.  See  LIFT.]  1. 
To  make  light ;  but  always  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  as  it  is  not  applied  to  mate- 
rial objects.  To  remove  in  part;  to 
lessen,  mitigate,  or  make  easier  to  be 
endured;  applied  to  evils;  as,  to  alle- 
viate sorrow,  pain,  care,  punishment,  a 
burden,  &c. :  opposed  to  aggravate." 
2.  To  make  less  by  representation;  to 
lessen  the  magnitude  or  criminality ;  to 
extenuate ;  applied  to  moral  conduct ; 
as,  to  alleviate  an  offence.  [  This  sense 
of  the  word  is  rare.] 
ALLE'VIATED,  pp.  Made  lighter;  mi- 
tigated; eased;  extenuated. 
ALLE'VIATING,  ppr.  Making  lighter, 

or  more  tolerable ;  extenuating. 
ALLEVIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  light- 
ening, allaying,  or  extenuating ;  a  less- 
ening, or  mitigation.— 2.  That  which 
lessens,  mitigates,  or  makes  more  toler- 
able; as,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  is  an 
alleviation  of  grief. 

I  have  not  wanted  such  aHetrialioni  of  life, 
as  friendship  could  supply.  (Dr.  Johnson's 
letter  to  Mr.  Hector. )  Botwell. 

This  use  of  alleviation  is  hardly  legiti- 
mate without  supplying  some  word  ex- 
pressing evil,  as  trouble,  somite,  &c. — 
Without  such  alleviations  of  the  cares 
or  troubles  of  life. 

ALLE'VIATIVE.t  n.  That  which  miti- 
gates. 

AL'LEY,  n.  (ally).  [Fr.  allee,  a  passage, 
from  alter  to  go ;  Ir.  alladh.  Literal- 
ly, a  passing  or  going.]  1.  A  walk  in  a 
garden ;  a  narrow  passage. — 2.  A  nar- 
row passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  public  street. — 3.  A  place 
in  London  where  stocks  are  bought  and 
sold.  In  perspective,  that  which,  in  or- 


ALLIGATOR 


ALLOCHKOITE 


ALLOT 


(Jer  to  have  a  greater  appearance  01 
length,  is  made  wider  at  the  entrance 
than  at  the  termination. 
ALLIA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  allium,  garlic.] 
Pertaining  to  allium,  or  garlic ;  having 
the  properties  of  garlic. 
ALLIA'CEOUS  PLANTS,  n.  Plants 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  qua- 
lities of  garlic  or  onions;  such  as  onions, 
shallots,  rocambole,  chives,  leeks,  gar- 
lic, &c. 

ALLI'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  alliance,  from  oi- 
lier, Her,  to  tie  or  unite,  from  L.  ligo  ; 
Gr.  Auywv:  from  the  same  root  us  liege, 
league,  allegiance.}  1.  The  relation  or 
union  between  families,  contracted  by 
marriage. — 2.  The  union  between  na- 
tions, contracted  by  compact,  treaty,  or 
league. — 3.  The  treaty,  league,  or  com- 
pact, which  is  the  instrument  of  con- 
federacy ;  sometimes  perhaps  the  act 
of  confederating. — 4.  Any  union  or  con- 
nection of  interests  between  persona, 
families,  states,  or  corporations ;  as,  an 
alliance  between  church  and  state. — 5. 
The  persons  or  parties  allied ;  as  men 
or  states  may  secure  any  alliances  in 
their  power. 
ALLI'ANT.f  n.  An  ally. 

ALLI"CIENCY,  n.  [Lat.  allicio,  ad  and 
lacio;  L.  allecto,  elicio.]  The  power  of 
attracting  any  thing ;  attraction;  mag- 
netism. [Lit.  us.] 

ALLI"CIENT,+  n.  That  which  attracts. 

ALLI'ED,  pp.  Connected  by  marriage, 
treaty,  or  similitude.  [See  ALLY.] 

AL'LIGATE,  v.  t.  [L.  alligo,  ad  and  7i- 
00,  to  bind.  See  ALLEGIANCE,  LIEGE, 
LEAGUE.]  To  tie  together;  to  unite 
by  some  tie. 

AL'LIGATING,  ppr.  Tying  together; 
uniting  by  some  tie. 

ALLIGA'TION.n.  The  act  of  tying  to- 
gether; the  state  of  being  tied.  [Lit. 
us.]  2.  A  rule  of  arithmetic  for  finding 
the  price  or  value  of  compounds,  con- 
sisting of  ingredients  of  different  va- 
lues. Thus  if  a  quantity  of  sugar,  worth 
eight  pence  the  pound,  and  another 
quantity  worth  ten  pence,  are  mixed, 
the  question  to  be  solved  by  alligation 
is,  what  is  the  value  of  the  mixture  by 
the  pound.  Alligation  is  of  two  kinds, 
medial  and  alternate;  medial,  when  the 
rate  of  a  mixture  is  sought  from  the 
rates  and  quantities  of  the  simples ;  al- 
ternate, when  the  quantities  of  the  sim- 
ples are  sought  from  the  rates  of  the 
simples,  and  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 
In  modern  systems  of  arithmetic,  how- 
ever, this  rule  seldom  has  a  place,  as 
the  operations  regarding  the  mixture 
of  different  ingredients  are  more  expe- 
ditiously  performed  by  algebraic  equa- 
tions. 

ALLIGA'TOR,  n.  [Properly  allagarto, 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  la- 
garto,  a  lizard ;  L.  lactrta.  The  Latin 
word  seems  to  be  connected  with  tacer- 
tus,  the  arm;  and  the  animal  may  be 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  his  legs 
to  arms.]  The  American  crocodile. 


Alligator. 

This  animal  has  a  long  naked  body, 


four  feet,  with  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet 
and  four  on  the  hind,  armed  with  claws, 
and  a  serrated  tail.  The  mouth  is  very 
large,  and  furnished  with  sharp  teeth ; 
the  skin  is  brown,  tough,  and,  on  the 
sides,  covered  with  tubercles.  The 
largest  of  these  animals  grow  to  the 
length  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet. 
They  live  in  and  about  the  rivers  in 
warm  climates,  eat  fish,  and  sometimes 
catch  hogs  on  the  shore,  or  dogs  which 
are  swimming.  In  winter,  they  burrow 
in  the  earth,  which  they  enter  under 
water  and  work  upward,  lying  torpid 
till  spring.  The  female  lays  a  great 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  According  to  its  mo- 
dern acceptation  among  zoologists, 
however,  the  name  is  no  longer  confin- 
ed to  the  species  most  commonly  found 
in  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  the  other 
southern  states  of  the  union ;  but  it  is 
applied  geuerically  to  all  the  other  A- 
merican  species,  which  agree  with  it  in 
its  most  prominent  and  influential  cha- 
racters, and  which  have  been  called 
caymans,  jacares,  &c.,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Indians,  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

ALLIGA'TOR-PEAR,  n.  A  West  In- 
dian fruit,  resembling  a  pear  in  shape, 
from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight.  It 
is  called  also  the  avocado  pear,  and  is 
the  fruit  of  persea  gratissima.  It  con- 
tains within  its  rind  a  yellow  butyra- 
ceous  substance,  which,  when  the  fruit 
is  perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  au  agree- 
able food. 

ALLIG'ATURE,    n.    See   LIGATURE, 
which  is  the  word  in  use. 
ALLINEMENT,  n.   [Fr.  alignement,  a 
row,  a  squaring,  from  ligne,  line;  L. 
tinea.']     A  reducing  to  a  line  or  to  a 
square ;  a  state  of  being  in  squares,  in 
a  line,  or  on  a  level;  a  line;  a  row. 
AL'LIOTH,  n.  A  star  in  the  tail  of  the 
great  Bear,  much  used  for  finding  the 
latitude  at  sea. 

ALLIS'ION,  n.  (allizh'un).  [L.  allido, 
to  dash  or  strike  against,  of  ad  and  lie- 
do,  to  hurt  by  striking.  Lteda  forms 
its  participle  Icesus]  A  striking  against; 
as,  the  allision  of  the  sea  against  the 
shore. 

ALLITERA'TION.n.  [L.  ad  and  Ktera, 
a  letter.]  The  repetition  of  the  same 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
words  immediately  succeeding  each 
other,  or  at  short  intervals ;  as,  /  and  g 
in  the  following  line  : 

Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever 
green. 

ALLIT'ERATIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  in,  alliteration. 
AL'LITjM,  n.  Garlic ;  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Hexandria,  and  order  Mo- 
nogynia,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der Asphodelea3.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  onion,  leek,gar lie,  chive, and  shallot. 
ALLOCATE,  v.  t.  To  place;  to  set 
apart ;  to  allot  or  give  to  each  his 
share. 

ALLOCATION^.  [L.  ad  and  localio, 
a  placing,  from  locus,  place.  See  LO- 
CAL.] The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to 
another;  hence,  its  usual  sense  is  the 
admission  of  an  article  of  account,  or 
an  allowance  made  upon  an  account ;  a 
term  used  in  the  English  Exchequer. 
[See  ALLOW.] 

AL'LOCHROITE,  n.  An  amorphous, 
massive,  opaque  mineral  of  a  grayish, 
yellowish,  or  reddish  colour,  found  in 
Norway ;  considered  as  a  variety  of 
garnet.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  given 
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to  it,  as  expressive  of  its  changes  of 
colour  before  the  blowpipe  ;  Gr.  aAAw, 
other,  and  £««/<*,  colour. 
ALLOCU'TION,  n.  [L.  allocutio,  of  ad 
and  loquor,  to  speak.  See  ELOQUENCE.] 
1.  The  act  or  manner  of  speaking  to, 
or  of  addressing  in  words. — 2.  An  ad- 
dress; a  formal  address;  as,  of  a  gene- 
ral to  his  troops;  a  Kornan  term,  rare- 
ly used  in  English. 

ALLO'DIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  allodium ; 
freehold;  free  of  rent  or  service;  held 
independent  of  a  lord  paramount;  op- 
posed to  feudal. 

ALLO'DIAN  is  sometimes  used,  but  is 
not  well  authorised. 
ALLO'DIUM,  n.  [Fr.  alleu,  contr.  word. 
According  to  O'Brien  in  his  Focaloir, 
or  Dictionary  of  the  Irish,  this  word  is 
the  Celtic  allod,  ancient.  According 
to  Pontoppidan,  it  is  composed  of  all 
and  odh,  all-property,  or  whole  estate. 
In  Sw.  odal,  and  in  Dan.  odd,  signify 
allodial;  the  word  being  used  as  an 
adjective ;  Sw.  odalgods,  that  is,  odal 
goods,  signifies  allodial  lands ;  and  odal- 
jord,  odal  earth,  is  used  as  its  synonym. 
Odalman,  is  one  who  possesses  allodial 
land ;  odalbonde,  is  a  yeoman  or  free- 
holder; odelt  signifies  undivided;  o  in 
Swedish  being  a  prefix,  answering  to 
the  English  un,  and  giving  to  words  a 
negative  signification.  If  o  in  odal  is 
this  prefix,  and  dal  from  the  root  of 
deal,  the  word  signifies  undivided.  But 
some  obscurity  rests  on  this  word. 
Pontoppidan's  derivation  is  most  pro- 
bably the  true  one.]  Freehold  estate; 
land  which  is  the  absolute  property  of 
the  owner;  real  estate  held  in  absolute 
independence,  without  being  subject  to 
any  rent,  service,  or  acknowledgment 
to  a  superior.  It  is  thus  opposed  to 
feud.  In  England,  there  is  no  allodial 
land,  all  land  being  held  of  the  king ; 
but  in  the  United  States,  most  lauds 
are  allodial. 

ALLONGE,  n.  (allunj').  [Fr.  allonger, 
to  lengthen,  to  thrust,  allonge,  length- 
ened, of  ad  and  long.]  1.  A  pass  with 
a  sword;  a  thrust  made  by  stepping 
forward  and  extending  the  arm ;  a  term 
used  in  fencing,  often  contracted  into 
lunge. — 2.  A  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is 
trotted  in  the  hand. 

ALLOO',  v.  t.  or  t.  To  incite  dogs  by  a 

call.     [See  the  correct  word,  HALLOO.! 

ALLOPATHET'LC,    or    ALLOP'A- 

THIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  allopathy. 
ALLOPATI1ET'1€ALLY,  adv.  In  a 
manner  conformable  to  allopathy. 
ALLOP'ATHIST,  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises medicine,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  allopathy. 
ALLOP'ATHY,  n.  [«««,  other,  and 
«•«««,  morbid  condition.]  That  method 
of  medical  practice  in  which  there  is 
an  attempt  to  cure  disease  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  condition  of  the  system, 
cither  different  from,  opposite  to,  or 
incompatible  with  the  condition  essen- 
tial to  the  disease  to  be  cured.  It  is 
opposed  to  homoeopathy. 
AL'LOPHANE,  n.  [Gr.  «xx«,  other,  and 
$«.nt»,  to  appear.]  A  mineral  of  a  blue, 
and  sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown  co- 
lour, which  occurs  massive,  or  in  imi- 
tative shapes.  It  gelatinizes  in  acids. 
Allophane  is  a  variety  of  clay,  occur- 
ring in  amorphous,  botryoidal  or  reni- 
form  masses. 

AL'LOQUY,  n.  [L.  ad  and  loquor.]     A 

speaking  to  another. 

ALLOT",  v.  t.  [of  ad  and  lot;  Sax.  Mot. 

See  LOT.]     1.  To  divide  or  distribute 

by  lot. — 2.  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out 
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in  parts  or  portions ;  or  to  distribute  a 
share  to  each  individual  concerned.— 3. 
To  grant,  as  a  portion;  to  give,  assign, 
or  appoint  in  general;  as,  let  every 
man  be  contented  with  that  which  pro- 
vidence allots  to  him. 
ALLOTMENT,  n.  That  which  is  allot- 
ted; a  share,  part,  or  portion  granted 
or  distributed ;  that  which  is  assigned  j 
by  lot,  or  by  the  act  of  God. — 2.  A  part, 
portion,  or  place  appropriated. 

In  a  field,  there  is  an  allotment  for  olives. 
Broome. 

Allotment  of  goods,  in  commerce,  is  the 
dividing  a  ship's  cargo  into  several 
parts,  which  are  to  be  purchased  by 
several  persons;  each  person's  share 
being  assigned  by  lot.  Allotment  of 
land,  such  portions  of  ground  as  are 
granted  to  claimants  on  the  division 
and  inclosure  of  commons  and  waste 
lands. 

ALLOTTED,  pp.  Distributed  by  lot ; 
granted;  assigned. 

ALLOTTERT  is  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  Allotment;  but  is  not  authorised  by 
usage. 

ALLOTTING,  ppr.  Distributing  by  lot; 
giving  as  portions;  assigning. 
ALLOW,  v.  t.  [Fr.  allouer,  from  louer; 
L.  loco,  to  lay, set,  place;  W.  llogi.  See 
L.iY.1  1.  To  grant,  give,  or  yield;  as, 
to  allow  a  servant  his  liberty;  to  allow 
a  pension. — 2.  To  admit ;  as,  to  allow 
the  truth  of  a  proposition;  to  allow  a 
claim. — 3.  To  admit ;  to  own  oracknow- 
ledge;  as,  to  allow  the  right  of  the  king 
to  dismiss  his  ministers. — 4.  To  ap- 
prove, justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  ;  Luke 
3ci ;   Rom.  vii. 

6.  To  afford,  or  grant  as  a  compensa- 
tion ;  as,  to  allow  a  dollar  a  day  for 
wages. — 6.  To  abate  or  deduct;  as,  to 
allow  a  sum  for  tare  or  leakage. — 7. 
To  permit ;  to  grant  license  to ;  as,  to 
allow  a  son  to  be  absent. 
ALLOWABLE,  a.  That  may  be  per- 
mitted as  lawful,  or  admitted  as  true 
and  proper ;  not  forbid ;  not  unlawful 
or  improper;  as,  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  is  allowable  among  friends. 
ALLOWABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  allowable;  lawfulness;  exemp- 
tion from  prohibition  or  impropriety. 
ALLOWABLY,  adv.  In  an  allowable 
manner;  with  propriety. 
ALLOWANCE,  n.  The  act  of  allowing 
or  admitting. — 2.  Permission;  license; 
approbation;  sanction;  usually  slight 
approbation. — 3.  Admission ;  assent  to 
a  fact  or  state  of  things ;  a  granting. — 
4.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  indulgence. 
— 5.  That  which  is  allowed ;  a  portion 
appointed ;  a  stated  quantity,  as  of  food 
or  drink ;  hence,  in  seaman's  Ian.,  a  li- 
mited quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  when 
provisions  fall  short. — 6.  Abatement; 
deduction;  as,  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  inexperience  of  youth. — 7."f  Es- 
tablished character;  reputation;  as,  a 
pilot  of  approved  allowance. 
Allowance  in  commerce,  is  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  weight  of  goods,  agreed 
on  between  merchants,  according  to  the 
customs  of  particular  countries  and 
ports,  the  chief  of  which  deductions  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tare. 
ALLOWANCE,  v.  t.  To  put  upon  al- 
lowance ;  to  restrain  or  limit  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  provisions  or  drink; 
as,  distress  compelled  .the  captain  of 
the  ship  to  allowance  his  crew. 
ALLOWED,  pp.  Granted;  permitted; 
assented  to;  admitted;  approved;  in- 
dulged; appointed;  abated. 


ALLOWER,  n.  One  who  allows,  per- 
mits, grants,  or  authorises. 

ALLOWING, ppr.  Granting;  permit- 
ting; admitting;  approving;  indulging; 
deducting. 

AL'LOXAN,  n.  One  of  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  ni- 
tric acid.  When  treated  with  alkalies, 
it  produces  alloxanic  acid,  the  salts  of 
which  are  termed  alloxanates. 

ALLOX'ANTINE,  n.  A  substance  ob- 
tained when  alloxan  is  brought  into 
contact  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

ALLOY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  oilier,  to  unite  or 
mix ;  L.  alligo,  ad  and  liffo,  to  bind ; 
Gr.  >.•-•,'*;  Sp.  ligar,  to  tie  or  bind,  to 
alloy  or  mix  base  metals  with  gold  or 
silver,  to  league  or  confederate.  We 
observe  that  alloy  and  league,  alliance, 
ally,  are  from  the  same  root.]  1.  To 
reduce  the  purity  of  a  metal,  by  mixing 
with  it  a  portion  of  one  less  valuable; 
as,  to  alloy  gold  with  silver,  or  silver 
with  copper. — 2.  To  mix  metals. — 3. 
To  reduce  or  abate  by  mixture ;  as,  to 
alloy  pleasure  with  misfortunes. 

ALLOY',  n  A  baser  metal  mixed  with 
a  finer. — 2.  The  mixture  of  different 
metals;  any  metallic  compound;  this 
is  its  common  signification  in  chemis- 
try. Alloys  of  metallic  substances  are 
either  natural  or  artificial;  but  those 
which  are  artificial,  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  Every  alloy  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  metal  which  predominates  in 
its  composition,  or  which  gives  it  its 
value.  When  mercury  is  one  of  the 
component  parts,  the  alloy  is  called  an 
amalgam. — 3.  Evil  mixed  with  good; 
as,  no  happiness  is  without  alloy. 

ALLOY'AGE,  n  [Fr.  alliage,  from  al- 
lier.]  1.  The  act  of  alloying  metals,  or 
the  mixture  of  a  baser  metal  with  a 
finer,  to  reduce  its  purity;  the  act  of 
mixing  metals. — 2.  The  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent metals. 

ALLO  Y'ED,  pp.  Mixed ;  reduced  in  pu- 
rity; debased;  abated  by  foreign  mix- 
ture. 

ALLOYING,  ppr.  Mixing  a  baser  me- 
tal with  a  finer,  to  reduce  its  purity ; 
abating  by  foreign  mixture. 

ALL'SPICE.  See  under  the  compounds 
of  ALL. 

ALLUDE,  c.  {.  [L.  alltido,  to  smile  upon 
or  make  sport  with,  of  ad  and  ludo,  to 
play.]  To  refer  to  something  not  di- 
rectly mentioned;  to  have  reference; 
to  hint  at  by  remote  suggestions ;  as, 
that  story  alludes  to  a  recent  transac- 
tion. 

ALLCDING,  ppr.  Having  reference; 
hinting  at. 
ALLUMEE',  In  her.,  a  term  applied  to 
the  eyes  of  a  bear  or  other  beast,  when 
they  are  drawn  red  and  sparkling. 
ALLU'MINOR,  71.  [Fr.  allumer,  to 
light.  See  LIMNER.]  One  who  co- 
lours or  paints  upon  paper  or  parch- 
ment, giving  light  and  ornament  to  let- 
ters and  figures.  This  is  now  written 
limner. 

ALLCRE,  r.  t.  [Fr.  leurrer,  to  decoy, 
from  leurre,  a  lure.]  To  attempt  to 
draw  to;  to  tempt  by  the  offer  of  some 
good,  real  or  apparent;  to  invite  by 
something  flattering  or  acceptable;  as, 
rewards  allure  men  to  brave  danger. 
Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to  al- 
lure to  evil ;  but  in  this  sense  entice  is 
more  common.  In  Hosea  ii.  14,  allure 
is  used  in  its  genuine  sense;  in  2  Peter 
ii.  18,  in  the  sense  of  entice. 
ALLCRED,  pp.  Tempted;  drawn,  or 
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invited,  by  something  that  appears  de- 
sirable. 

AL'LUREMENT,  n.  That  which  allures; 
any  real  or  apparent  pood  held  t';>rtli, 
or  operating,  as  a  motive  to  action; 
temptation;  enticement;  a?,  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  or  of  honour. 
A  LI, URER,n.  He,  or  that,  which  allures. 
ALLCRING, ppr.  Drawinc;  tempting; 
inviting  by  some  real  or  apparent  good. 
— 2.  a.  Inviting ;  having  the  quality  of 
attracting  or  tempting. 
ALLURINGLY,  adv.   In   an   alluring 
manner;  enticingly. 
ALLCKINGNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
alluring  or  tempting  by  the  prospect 
of  some  good.     [Rarely  used.] 
ALLU'SION,  n.  (allu'zbun).   [Fr.  from 
allusio,  Low  L.    See  AJ.LUDE.]     A  re- 
ference  to   something    not    explicitly 
mentioned;  a  hint;  a  suggestion,  by 
which  something  is  applied  or  under- 
stood to  belong  to  that  which  is  not 
mentioned,  by  means  of  some  similitude 
which  is  perceived  between  them. 
ALLU'SIVE,  a.   Having   reference  to 

something  not  fully  expressed. 
ALLU'SIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of  allu- 
sion ;  by  implication,  remote  suggestion 
or  insinuation. 

ALLU'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  allusive.  [Rarely  used.] 
ALLU'SORY,  a.  Allusive. 
ALLU'VIAL,  a.  [See  AXLCTION.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  alluvion;  added  to  land 
by  the  wash  of  water  —  2.  Washed 
ashore  or  down  a  stream  ;  formed  by  a 
current  of  water ;  as  alluvial  ores ;  a/- 
furta/soil.  Alluvial  formations  in  geol.t 
&re  recent  deposits  in  valleys  or  in  plains, 
of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Gravel,  loam,  clay,  sand, 
brown  coal,  wood  coal,  bog  iron  ore, 
and  calc  tuff,  compose  the  alluvial  de- 
posits. 

ALLU'VIO.n.  In  Scotch  /ate,  the  addi- 
tion which  a  river  running  between  the 
grounds  of  different  heritors  may  in- 
sensibly make  to  one  of  the  properties, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  to  which  the  addition  is  made. 
In  the  case  of  a  violent  flood,  however, 
this  does  not  huld. 

ALLU'VION,)  n  [L.  alluvia,  of  orfand 
ALLD'VIUM,)  lavo  or  luo,  alluo,  to 
wash.  See  LAVE.]  1.  The  insensible 
increase  of  earth  on  a  shore,  or  bank 
of  a  river,  by  the  force  of  water,  as  by 
a  current  or  by  waves.  The  owner  of 
the  land  thus  augmented  has  a  right  to 
the  alluvial  earth. — 2.  A  gradual  wash- 
ing or  carrying  of  earth  or  other  sub- 
stances to  a  shore  or  bank;  the  earth 
thus  added. — 3.  The  mass  of  substances 
collected  l>y  means  of  the  action  of 
water,  such  as  are  found  in  valleys  and 
plains,  consisting  of  gravel,  loam,  clay, 
or  other  earths,  washed  down  from  the 
mountains.  Great  alterations  in  the 
limits  of  countries  are  produced  by 
alluvial  deposits,  along  the  sea-shores, 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  at  their  mouths. 
Alluvion  has  been  divided  into  modem 
and  ancient.  The  modern  is  charac- 
terised by  the  remains  of  man  and  con- 
temporaneous animals  and  plants;  the 
ancient,  by  an  immense  proportion  of 
large  mammalia  and  carnivora,  both  of 
extinct  and  recent  genera  and  spe- 
cies. 

ALLUT1OUS,  a.  The  same  as  alluvial, 
and  less  frequently  used. 
ALL Y',  v.  t.  [Fr.  allier  ;  reciprocal  verb, 
s'allier,to  match  or  confederate;  from 
ad  and  Her,  to  tie  or  unite;  L.  ligo.] 
1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  relation ;  as,  be- 
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tween  families  by  marriage,  or  between 
princes  and  states  by  treaty,  league,  or 
confederacy. — 2.  To  form  a  relation  by 
similitude,  resemblance,  or  friendship. 
Note.  This  word  is  more  generally 
used  in  the  passive  form ;  as,  families 
are  allied  by  blood ;  or  reciprocally,  as, 
princes  ally  themselves  to  powerful 
states. 

ALLY',  71.  A  prince  or  state  united  by 
treaty  or  league ;  a  confederate. 

The  alliet  of  Rome  were  slaves.  Ames. 
2.  One  related  by  marriage  or  other 
tie ;  but  seldom  applied  to  individuals, 
except  to  princes  in  their  public  capa- 
city. 

ALLY'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  by  marriage 
or  treaty. 

AL'MA€ANTAR,  n.     See  ALMUCAN- 

TAB. 

AL'MADIE,  n.  A  bark  canoe  used  by 
the  Africans ;  also  a  long  boat  used  at 
Calicut,  in  India,  eighty  feet  long,  and 
six  or  seven  broad;  called  also  ca- 
thuri. 

AJ/MA6EST,  n.  [al  and  fayttr-rtx,  great- 
est.] A  book  or  collection  of  problems 
in  astronomy  and  geometry,  drawn  up 
by  Ptolemy.  The  same  title  has  been 
given  to  other  works  of  the  like  kind. 
ALMA'GRA,  n.  A  fine  deep  red  ochre, 
with  an  admixture  of  purple,  very 
heavy,  dense  but  friable,  with  a  rough 
dusty  surface.  It  is  the  til  atticum  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  austere  to  the  taste, 
astringent,  melting  in  the  mouth  and 
staining  the  skin.  It  is  used  as  a  paint 
and  as  a  medicine. 

ALMA  MATER.  [L.  Benign  mother, 
fostering  mother.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  uni- 
versities, by  those  who  imbibe,  or  have 
imbibed,  the  milk  of  learning  from  such 
universities.  This  custom  has  been 
transplanted  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

AL'MANA€,  or  ALMANACK,  n.  [Ar. 
al  and  manach,  manach,  a  calendar  or 
diary.]  A  small  book  or  table,  containing 
a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
with  the  times  of  the  rising  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  changes  of  the  moon,  eclipses, 
hours  of  full  tide,  stated  festivals  of 
churches,  stated  terms  of  courts,  obser- 
vations on  the  weather,  &c.,fortheyear 
ensuing.  This  calendar  is  sometimes 
published  on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet, 
and  called  a  sheet-almanac.  The  Baltic 
nations  formerly  engraved  their  calen- 
dars on  piecesof  wood,  on  swords,  helves 
of  axes,  and  various  other  utensils,  and 
especially  on  walking-sticks.  Many  of 
these  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  They  are  called  by  differ- 
ent nations,  rimstochs,  primstaries,  run- 
stocks,  runstaffs,  clogs,  &c.  The  char- 
acters used  are  generally  the  Runic  or 
Gothic.  The  agricultural,  political, 
and  statistical  information,  which  is 
usually  contained  in  popular  almanacs, 
though  as  valuable  a  part  of  the  work 
as  any,  is  comparatively  of  modern  date. 
Nautical  almanac,  a  kind  of  national 
almanac  published  annually,  but  two 
or  three  years  in  advance,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  of  longi- 
tude. It  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun 
and  fixed  stars,  for  every  three  hours 
of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich ;  by  comparing 
which  with  the  distances  carefully  ob- 
served at  sea,  the  mariner  may  readily 
infer  his  longitude  to  a  degree  of  exact- 
ness that  is  found  sufficient  for  most 
nautical  purposes. 
I. 


AL'MANA€-MAKEK,  n.  A  maker  of 
almanacs. 

ALMAN'DIN,  ».  [Fr.  and  It.]  In  mine- 
ral., precious  garnet,  a  beautiful  mine- 
ral of  a  red  colour,  of  various  shades 
sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  or  blue 
It  is  commonly  translucent,  sometimes 
transparent.  It  occurs  crystallised  in 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

AL'ME,  or  AL'MA,  »i.  Girls  in  Egypt, 
whose  occupation  is  to  amuse  company 
with  singing  and  dancing. 

ALME'NA,  n-  A  weight  of  two  pounds, 
used  to  weigh  saffron  in  several  parts 
of  Asia. 

ALMIGHTINESS, ».  Omnipotence;  in- 
finite or  boundless  power;  an  attribute 
of  God  only. 

ALMIGHTY,  a.  [all  and  mighty.  See 
MIGHT.]  Possessing  all  power;  omni- 
potent; being  of  unlimited  might;  be- 
ing of  boundless  sufficiency;  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

ALMIGHTY,  n.  The  Omnipotent  God. 

AL'MOND,  n.  [Fr.  amande;  It.  mando- 
la.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  amygdalus  com- 
munis,  or  almond  tree.  An  ovate  com- 
pressed nut  perforated  in  the  pores. 
The  part  used  is  the  kernel.  There  are 


two  varieties,  one  sweet,  and  the  other 
bitter.  From  the  pressed  kernels  al- 
mond oil  is  produced.  [It  is  popularly 
pronounced  ammondJ] — 2.  The  tonsils, 
two  glands,  near  the  basis  of  the 
tongue,  are  called  almonds,  from  their 
resemblance  to  that  nut;  vulgarly,  but 
improperly,  called  the  almonds  of  the 

ears,  as  they  belong  to  the  throat 3. 

In  Portugal,  a  measure  by  which  wine 
is  sold,  twenty-six  of  which  make  a  pipe. 
[ButinPortugueseitis  written  almude.] 
— 4.  Among  lapidaries,  almonds  signify 
pieces  of  rock  crystal,  used  in  adorn- 
ing branch  candlesticks,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  this  fruit. 

AL'MOND-FURNACE,  among  refin- 
ers, is  a  furnace  in  which  the  slags  of 
litharge,  left  in  refining  silver,  are  re- 
duced to  lead,  by  the  help  of  charcoal ; 
that  is,  according  to  modern  chemistry, 
in  which  the  oxide  of  lead  is  deoxidiz- 
ed, and  the  metal  revived. 

AL'MOND-TREE,  n.  A  species  of 
Amygdalus  (A.  communis).  The  tree 
which  produces  the  almond.  Theleaves 
and  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  peach, 
but  the  fruit  is  longer  and  more  com- 
pressed, the  green  coat  is  thinner  and 
drier  when  ripe,  and  the  shell  is  not  so 
rugged.  The  almond-tree  is  only 
grown  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  being  in- 
capable of  ripening  its  fruit  in  this  cli- 
mate, even  in  the  south  of  England,  ex- 
cept in  unusually  hot  summers,  preced- 
ed by  mild  and  uninterrupted  springs. 

AL'MOND-WILLOW  n.  The  salix 
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amygdalina,  Linn.,  a  species  of  willow, 
the  leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of 
the  almond  tree. 

AL'MONER,  n.  [See  ALMS.]  An  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  distribute  charity  or 
alms.  By  the  ancient  canons,  every 
monastery  was  to  dispose  of  a  tenth  of 
its  income  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  all 
bishops  were  obliged  to  keep  an  al- 
moner. This  title  is  sometimes  given 
to  a  chaplain ;  as,  the  almoner  of  a  ship 
or  regiment.  The  lord  almoner,  or 
lord  hiah  almoner,  in  England,  an  ec- 
clesiastical officer,  generally  a  bishop, 
had  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and 
the  goods  of  self-murderers,  which  he 
had  to  distribute  to  the  poor.  The 
grand  almoner,  in  France,  once  the  first 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  hospitals. 
AL'MONRY,  n.  [Corrupted  into  amliry, 
aumbry,  or  aumery.]  The  place  where 
the  almoner  resides,  or  where  the  alms 
are  distributed. 

-ALMOST,ad«.  [all&ndmost.  TheSaxon 
order  of  writing  was  thus;  "all  most 
who  were  present."  Sax.  Chron.  p. 
225.  We  now  use  a  duplication,  al- 
most all  who  were  present.]  Nearly ; 
well  nigh;  for  the  greatest  part. 

Almoit  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris. 
tian;  Acts  xxvi. 

ALMS,  n.  (ami).  [Sax.  dimes;  old  Eng. 
almesse;  Norm,  almoignes;  Fr.  aum6nes; 
L.  eleemosyna;  Gr.  OM^tMan.  The  first 
syllables  appear  to  be  from  Diiia,  to 
pity.]  Any  thing  given  gratuitously  to 
relieve  the  poor,  as  money,  food  or 
clothing,  otherwise  called  charity. 

Alain,,  man  was  laid  daily  to  ask  an  alnut 
Acts  iii. 

Cornelius  gave  much  almt  to  the  people  j 
Acts  x. 

Tenure  by  free  alms,  or  frank-almoign, 
in  England,  is  that  by  which  the  pos- 
sessor is  bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  donor,  whether  dead  or  alive;  a 
tenure  by  which  most  of  the  ancient 
monasteries  and  religious  houses  in 
England  held  their  lands,  as  do  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  and  many  ecclesiastical 
and  eleemosynary  establishments  at  this 
day.  Land  thus  held  was  free  froiu 
all  rent  or  other  service. 
ALMS-BASKET;  ALMS-BOX;  A'LMS- 
CHEST.  Vessels  appropriated  to  re- 
ceive alms. 
ALMS-DEED,  n.  An  act  of  charity ;  a 

charitable  gift. 

XLMS-FOLK,t  n.  Persons  supporting 
others  by  alms. 

ALMS-GIVER,  n.  One  who  gives  to  the 
poor. 

ALMS-GIVING,  «.  The  bestowment  of 
charity. 

XLMS-HOUSE,  71.  A  house  appropriat- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  poor,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public. 
ALMS-MEN,         )  «.  Persons  support. 
ALMS-PEOPLE,  f    ed  by  charity  or  by 
public  provision. 

AL'MU€ANTAR,  n.  [Arabic.]  A  series 
of  circles  of  the  sphere  passing  tlrrough 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon.  It  is  synonymous 
with  a  parallel  of  altitude,  whose  com- 
mon zenith  is  the  vertical  point. 
AL'MU€ANTAR'S  STAFF.  An  in, 
strument  of  box  or  pear-tree,  having 
an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees,  used  to  take 
observations  of  the  sun,  about  the  time 
of  its  rising  or  setting,  to  find  the  am- 
plitude and  the  variations  of  the  com- 
pass. 

ALMODE,  77.  A  wine  measure  in  Por- 
tugal, of  which  twenty-six  make  n  pipe, 
n 


ALOES 


ALONG 


ALPHABET 


AI/MUG, )  n.  In  Scripture,  a  tree  or 

AL'GUM,)  wood  about  which  the 
learned  are  not  agreed.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  is,  that  the  word  de- 
notes gummy  or  resinous  wood  in  ge- 
neral. The  Vulgate  translates  it  ligna 
thyina,  and  the  Septuagint,  wrought- 
wood;  others,  ebony,  brazil,  or  pine, 
and  the  Rabbins  render  it  coral.  It 
was  used  for  musical  instruments,  stair- 
cases, &c.  The  tliiiiiiiim  is  the  citron 
tree,  from  Mauritania,  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  for  its  fragrance  and 
beauty.  The  nlminj,  almugim,  or  aliju- 
inui,  or  simply  iiiniiniini,  is  most  proba- 
bly a  gummy  wood,  and  perhaps  may 
be  the  shittiin,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. See  1  Kings  x.  11. 

AL'NAGE,  71.  [Fr.  aulnage,  now  soften- 
ed into  aunage;  L.  ulna;  Or.  &>.'.<*,  an 
arm,  a  cubit;  W.  din;  Ir.  uelen,  uile, 
or  iiiliiin.  an  elbow,  a  nook,  or  cor- 
ner. See  ELL.]  A  measuring  by  the 
ell. 

AL'NAGER,  or  AL'NAGAR,  n.  A 
measurer  by  the  ell;  a  sworn  officer, 
whose  duty  wai  to  inspect  and  mea- 
sure woollen  cloth,  and  fix  upon  it  a 
seal.  This  office  was  abolished  by  sta- 
tute 11  and  12  Will.  III.  No  duty  or 
office  of  this  kind  exists  in  the  United 
States. 

AL'NIGHT,  n.  A  cake  of  wax  with  the 
wick  in  the  midst. 

ALNUS.     See  ALDER. 

AL'OE,  n.  (al'o)  [L.  aloe;  Gr.  «o«>i;  Heb. 
plur.  3T3RS,  aehleem,  aloe-trees.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Asphodeleee,  and  included  under 
llexandria  Monogynia  of  Linnauis. 
There  are  several  species,  all  of  them 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  most  of 
them  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa. 
Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  aloe  is 


Alo«  Soccotrlna. 

a  symbolic  plant,  especially  in  Egypt ; 
and  every  one  who  returns  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  hangs  it  over  his 
street  door,  as  a  token  that  he  has  per- 
formed the  journey.  In  Africa,  the 
leaves  of  the  Guinea  aloe  are  made  into 
durable  ropes.  Of  one  species  are  made 
fishing-lines,  bow-strings,  stockings, 
and  hammocks.  The  leaves  of  another 
species  hold  rain  water.  A.  soccotrina 
yields  the  well-known  medicine  of  the 
same  name,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  species  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity. 
ALOERESI'Nie  ACID.  See  POLY- 

CHBOMIC  ACID.    • 

AL'OES,  in  merl.,  is  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  aloe.  The  juice  is  col- 
lected from  the  leaves,  which  are  cut 
and  put  in  a  tub,  and  when  a  large 
quantity  is  procured,  it  is  boiled  to  a 
suitable  consistence ;  or  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  till  all  the  fluid  part  is  ex- 
haled. There  are  several  kinds  sold  in 


the  shops;  as,  the  Socotriuc  aloes  from 
Socotora,  an  isle  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
the  hepatic  or  common  Barbadoes 
aloes ;  and  the  fetid  or  caballine  aloes. 
Aloes  is  a  stimulating  stomachic  pur- 
gative; when  taken  in  small  doses,  it  is 
useful  for  people  of  a  lax  habit  and 
sedentary  life. 

AL'OES-WOOD,n.  SeeAGALLOCHCM. 

ALOET'I€,       )  u.  Pertaining  to  aloe 

ALOETI€AL,  f  or  aloes ;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  aloes. 

ALOET'IC,  n.  A  medicine  consisting 
chiefly  of  aloes. 

ALOETI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained 
by  action  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25 
upon  aloes. 

ALOFT',  adv.  [a  and  loft.  See  LOFT 
and  LUFF.]  1.  On  high ;  in  the  air ; 
high  above  the  ground;  as,  the  eagle 
soars  aloft. — 2.  In  seamen's  Ian.,  in  the 
top;  at  the  mast-head;  or  on  the 
higher  yards  or  rigging.  Hence  on  the 
upper  part,  as  of  a  building. 

ALO'GIANS,n.  [«neg.and  i*rn,  word.] 
In  Church  his.,  a  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics, who  denied  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Logos,  and  consequently  rejected  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

AL'OGOTROPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «».>«,  un- 
reasonable, and  T{0p*t,  nutrition.]  A 
disproportionate  nutrition  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  as  when  one  part  receives 
more  or  less  nourishment  and  growth 
than  another. 

AL'OMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  «x(,  salt,  and 
fuoTux,  divination.]  Divination  by 
salt. 

AL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  *  and  x«j-«  ]  Un- 
reasonableness ;  absurdity. 

ALONE,  a.  [all  and  one;  Germ,  altein; 
Dan.  allene,  Scot.  alane.~\  1.  Single ; 
solitary ;  without  the  presence  of  an- 
other ;  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone; 
Gen.  il. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  two  or  more  persons 
or  things,  when  separate  from  others, 
in  a  place  or  condition  by  themselves; 
without  company. 

And  when  they  were  alone,  he  expound- 
ed all  things  to  lus  disciples ;  Mark  iv. 

3.  Only. 

Thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah ;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 

This  sense  at  first  appears  to  be  adver- 
bial, but  really  is  not;  whose  name 
single,  solitary,  without  another,  is  Je- 
hovah. To  let  alone  is  to  suffer  to 
rest;  to  forbear  molesting  or  meddling 
with;  to  suffer  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Alone,  in  this  phrase,  is  an 
adjective,  the  word  to  which  it  refers 
being  omitted ;  let  me  alone ;  let  them 
alone;  let  it  alone;  that  is,  suffer  it  to 
be  unmolested,  or  to  remain  as  it  is,  or 
let  it  remain  by  itself. 

ALONE,  adv.  Separately ;  by  itself. 

ALONELY.t  a.  or  adv.  Only ;  merely ; 
singly. 

ALONENESS.f  n.  That  state  which  be- 
longs to  no  other. 

ALONG',  adv.  [Sax.  and-lantf  or  ond- 
lang;  Fr.  au  long,  le  long.  See  LONG. 
The  Saxons  always  prefixed  and  or 
ond,  and  the  sense  seems  to  be,  by  the 
length,  or  opposite  the  length,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  length.]  1.  By  the 
length;  lengthwise;  in  a  line  with  the 
length ;  as,  the  troops  marched  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  along  the 
highway;  1  Sam.  vi. — 2.  Onward;  in  a 
line,  or  with  a  progressive  motion;  as, 
a  meteor  glides  along  the  sky;  let  us 
walk  along.  All  along  signifies  the 
58 


whole  length;  through  the  whole  dis- 
tance ;  in  the  whole  way  or  length. 

Mim:ifl  went  forth,  weeping  titt  ulong  as 
he  went ;  Jf  r.  xli.;   1  Sarn.  xxviii. 
Along  with  signifies  in  company;  joined 
with;  as,  go  along  ii'itk  us.  Sometimes 
with  is  omitted. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come 
ulong.  Pope. 

Along  side,  in  seamen's  Ian.,  that  is,  by 
the  length  or  in  a  line  with  the  side,  signi- 
fies side  by  side,  as  by  another  ship,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  wharf.  Along  shore,  is 
by  the  shore  or  coast,  lengthwise,  ami 
near  the  shore.  Lying  along,  is  lying 
on  the  side,  or  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  sail. 

ALONGST'.t  adv.  Along ;  through  or 
by  the  length. 

ALOOF',  adv.  [All  off.  Perhaps  from 
aloft.]  1.  At  a  distance,  but  within 
view,  or  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  lite- 
ral sense;  as,  to  stand  aloof. — 2.  In  a 

figurative  sense,  not  concerned  in  a  de- 
sign; declining  to  take  any  share,  im- 
plying circumspection;  keeping  at  a 
distance  from  the  point,  or  matter  in 
debate. 

ALOOF'NESS,  n.  The  keeping  at  a 
distance. 

AL'OPECY,  n.  [Gr.  «x»T^J,afox,  whose 
urine  is  said  to  occasion  baldness.]  A 
disease  called  the  fox-evil  or  scurf, 
which  is  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  not 
only  from  the  scalp  but  from  the  beard 
and  eye-brows.  In  modern  medical 
Ian.,  the  term  has  been  loosely  applied 
to  any  kind  of  baldness. 

ALO'SA,  11.  A  fish  of  passage,  called  the 
shad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a  species 
of  Clupea.  It  is  an  abdominal,  and 
some  naturalists  allege  it  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  shad. 

ALOU'CHI,  n.  A  sweet  scented  gum, 
which  runs  from  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces white  cinnamon. 

ALOUD',  adv.  [a  and  loud;  Sax.  yehlyd, 
clamour.     See  LOUD.]     Loudly;  with 
a  loud  voice,  or  great  noise. 
Cry  aloud,  spare  not;  Isa.  Iviii. 

ALOW,  adv.  In  a  low  place,  or  a  lower 
part;  opposed  to  aloft. 

ALP,  ALPS,  n.  [Qu.  Gr.  «A*«,  white; 
L.  albus.  The  Celts  called  all  high 
mountains  alpes  or  olbe.  Cluver.  Thu- 
cydides  mentions  a  castle,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos,  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
called  Olpas  or  Olp.  Lib.  3,  Ca.  105. 
Pelloutier,  Hist,  des  Celtes,  Liv.  1.  15. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  from  «x<p«e 
white,  is  therefore  doubtful.  In  Ir.  or 
Gaelic,  ailp  is  a  huge  mass  or  lump.] 
A  high  mountain.  The  name,  it  is  sup- 
posed,was  originally  given  to  mountains 
whose  tops  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  hence  appropriately  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland;  so  that  by 
Alps  is  generally  understood  the  latter 
mountains.  But  geographers  apply 
the  name  to  any  high  mountains. 

ALPAG'NA,  n.  An  animal  of  Peru, 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  the  Canie- 
lus  Paco  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  I'acos  of 
Pennant. 

ALTHA,  n.  [Heb.T.Vy,  alooph,  an  ox  or 
leader.]  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  answering  to  A,  and  used  to 
denote  first  or  beginning. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega ;  Kev.  L 
As  a   numeral  it  stands  for  one.    It 
was  formerly  used  also  to  denote  chief; 
as,  Plato  was  the  Alpha  of  the  wits. 

AL'PHABET,  n.  [Gr.  aX»«  and  ft™, 
A  and  B.]  The  letters  of  a  language 
arranged  in  the  customary  order,  the 
series  of  letters  which  form  the  ele- 


ALSO 


ALTAR 


ALTERCATE 


nients  of  speech.  The  English  alpha- 
bet has  -26  letters,  the  French  23,  the 
Heb.  dial.  Syr.  and  Sainar.  22  each; 
the  Arab.  28,  the  Pers.  31,  the  Turk.  33, 
Georg.  36,  Copt,  32,  Muscov.  43,  Gr. 

24,  Lat.  22,  Sclav.  27,  Dutch  20,  Span. 

25,  It.  20;  the  Ethiopic  has  no  fewer 
than  202  letters  ;  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet,  but  have  characters,  which 
are  the  signs  not  of  words,  but   of 
ideas,  and  are  in  number  about  80,000. 

AL'PHABET,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  the 
order  of  an  alphabet;  to  form  an  al- 
phabet in   a  book,  or  designate  the 
leaves  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
AiPHABETA'RIAN,    n.    A    learner 
while  in  the  ABC. 
ALPHABETIC,        )  a.  In  the  order 
ALPHABETICAL,  j   of  an  alphabet, 
or  in  the  order  of  the  letters  as  custo- 
marily arranged. 

ALPHABETICALLY,  adv.  In  an  al- 
phabetical manner ;  in  the  customary 
order  of  the  letters. 

ALPHE'NIX,  n.  \al  and  phcemx.\ 
White  barley  sugar,  used  for  colds.  It 
is  common  sugar  boiled  till  it  will 
easily  crack;  then  poured  upon  an  oiled 
marble  table,  and  moulded  into  various 
figures. 

AL'PHEST,  n.  A  small  fish,  having  a 
purple  back  and  belly,  with  yellow 
sides,  a  smooth  mouth,  and  thick  fleshy 
lips ;  always  caught  near  the  shore  or 
among  rocks.  Labrus  Cinredus,  Linn. 

ALPHON'SIN,  n.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  bullets  from 
wounds,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Al- 
phonsus  Ferrier  of  Naples.  It  consists 
of  three  branches,  which  close  by  a 
ring,  and  open  when  it  is  drawn  back. 

ALPHON'SIN  TABLES,  n.  Astrono- 
mical tables  made  by  Alphonsus,  king 
of  Arragon. 

AL'PHUS,  n.  [Gr.  «x?«,  white.]  That 
species  of  leprosy  called  vitiligo,  in 
which  the  skin  is  rough  with  white 
spots. 

AL'PINE,  a.  [L.  alpinus,  from  Alpes."\ 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  Alps,  or  to  any 
lofty  mountain ;  very  high ;  elevated. 
— 2.  Growing  on  high  mountains;  as, 
alpine  plants. 

AL'PINE,  n.  A  kind  of  strawberry 
growing  on  lofty  hills. 

AL'PIST,  or  AL'PIA,  n.  The  seed  of 
the  fox-tail;  a  small  seed  used  for 
feeding  birds. 

AL'QUIER,  n.  A  measure  in  Portugal 
for  dry  things,  as  well  as  liquids,  con- 
taining half  an  almude,  or  about  two 
gallons.  It  is  called  also  Cantor. 

AL'QUIFOU,  n.  A  sort  of  lead  ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  anti- 
mony. It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land; used  by  potters  to  give  a  green 
varnish  to  their  wares,  and  called  pot- 
ter's ore.  A  small  mixture  of  manga- 
nese gives  it  a  blackish  hue. 

AL'READ'Y,  adv.  (alred'dy.)  [all  and 
ready.     See  RRADY.]    Literally,  a  state 
of  complete  preparation ;    but,  by  an 
easy   deflectiop,  the   sense  is,  at  this 
time,  or  at  a  specified  time. 
Elias  is  come  already  ;  Mat.  xvii. 
Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already;  Exnd.  i. 
It  has  reference  to  past  time,  but  may 
be  used  for  a  future  past ;  as,  when  you 
shall  arrive  the  business  will  be  al- 
ready completed,  or  will  have  been 
completed  already. 

AL'SO,  adv.  [all  and  so.  Sax.  eal  and 
siva;  eal,  all,  the  whole,  and  swa,  so.] 
Likewise;  in  like  manner. 

Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  alto;  Mat.  vi. 


ALT,  or  AL'TO,  n.  [It.  from  L.  altus, 
high;  Celt,  alt,  aill,  a  higli place;  Heb. 
rubs,  oleth,  upper,  ->y,  ol,  high.]  In  music, 
the  highest  natural  adult  male  voice, 
or  countertenor,  the  usual  compass  oi 
which  is  from  F  the  fourth  line  in  the 
base,  to  C  the  third  space  on  the  treble ; 
also  the  instrument  called  in  England 
the  tenor,  and  by  the  Italians  the  viala. 
Alto  clef,  a  name  of  the  C  clef,  when 
placed  on  the  third  line;  more  com- 
monly in  England,  called  the  counter- 
tenor clef.  Alto  rilievo  or  high  relief, 
a  term  which  designates  that  kind  of 
sculpture  which  is  executed  on  a  flat 
surface,  but  projects  considerably  above 
the  ground  or  plane.  The  degree  of 
projection  given  to  Alto  rilievo  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  sculptor; 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  figure 
are  frequently  shown,  and  figures  in 
basso  rilievo,  (low  relief,)  are  some- 
times added  to  express  gradations  of 
distance. 

ALTAIC,  or  ALTA'IAN,  a.  [Tart. 
alatau,  perhaps,  al-tag,  liigh  mountain. 
Tooke  1,  121.]  Pertaining  to  the  Al- 
tai, a  vast  ridge  of  mountains  extend- 
ing, in  am  easterly  direction,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia,  and  forming 
a  boundary  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  dominions. 

AL'TAR,  n.  [L.  altare,  probably  from 
the  same  root  as  altus,  high;  Celt,  alt, 
a  high  place.]  1.  A  mount ;  a  table  or 


elevated  place,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
anciently  offered  to  some  deity.  Altars 
were  originally  made  of  turf,  after- 
wards of  stone,  wood,  or  horn;  some 
were  round,  others  square,  others  tri- 


Urerk  prinUM  »  the  altar. 

angular.  They  differed  also  in  height, 
but  all  faced  the  east.  The  principal 
altars  of  the  Jews  were  the  altar  of 
incense,  of  burnt-offerings,  and  of  show- 
bread;  all  of  shittim-wood,  and  covered 
with  gold  or  brass. — 2.  In  modern 
churches,  the  communion  table,  and, 
figuratively,  a  church ;  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.— 3.  In  scrip.,  Christ  is  called  the 
SO 


altar  of  Christians,  he  being  the  atou- 
ing  sacrifice  for  sin. 

We  have  nn  altar,  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat,  who  serve  tabernacles;  Heb. 
xifi. 

AL'TAR-CLOTII,   n.  A  cloth  to  lay 
upon  an  altar  in  churches. 
ALTAR-FIRE,  n.  Fire  on  an  altar. 
AL'TAR-PIECE,  n.  A  painting  placed 
over  the  altar  in  a  church. 
AL'TAR-WISE,   adv.    Placed    in  the 

manner  of  an  altar. 

AL'TAR  AGE,  n.  The  profits  arising 
to  priests  from  oblations,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  altar.  Also,  in  law,  altars 
erected  in  virtue  of  donations,  before 
the  Reformation,  within  a  parochial 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  a 
mass  for  deceased  friends.  At  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  when  altar- 
ages came  to  be  suppressed,  the  found- 
ers were  allowed  to  convert  the  en- 
dowments to  the  maintenance  of  bur- 
sars in  one  of  the  universities. 
AL'TARIST,  or  AL'TAR-THANE,  n 
In  old  laws,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
priest  to  whom  the  altarage  belonged : 
also  a  chaplain. 

AL'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  alterer;  from  L. 
alter,  another.  See  ALIEN.  Alter  is 
supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  «*»»- 
«««•,  alienus,  of  «X*M  and  ITIJM.]  1. 
To  make  some  change  in ;  to  make  dif- 
ferent in  some  particular;  to  vary  in 
some  degree,  without  an  entire  change. 
My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter 
the  thing  that  has  gone  out  of  my  lips;  Ps. 
Ixxxix. 

2.  To  change  entirely  or  materially; 
as,  to  alter  an  opinion.  In  general,  to 
alter  is  to  change  partially ;  to  chanue 
is  more  generally  to  substitute  one 
thing  for  another,  or  to  make  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  a  thing. 
AL'TER,  v.  i.  To  become,  in  some  re- 
spects, different ;  to  vary ;  as,  the 
weather  alters  almost  daily. 

The  law  which  altereth  not ;  Dan.  vi. 
ALTERABIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  susceptible  of  alteration. 
AL'TERABLE,  a.   That  may  become 

different;  that  may  vary. 
AL'TERABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 

admitting  alteration ;  variableness. 
AL'TERABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that 

may  be  altered,  or  varied. 
AL'TERAGE,  n.  [From  alo,  to  feed.T 
The  breeding,  nourishing,  or  fostering 
of  a  child.     But  this  is  not  an  English 
word. 

AL'TER  ANT,  a.  Altering;  gradually 
changing. 

AL'TERANT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
gradually  corrects  the  state  of  the 
body,  and  changes  it  from  a  diseased  to 
a  healthy  condition.  An  alterative. 
ALTERATION,  n.  [L.  alteratio.]  The 
act  of  making  different,  or  of  varying 
in  some  particular;  an  altering  or  par- 
tial change;  also  the  change  made,  or 
the  loss  or  acquisition  of  qualities  not 
essential  to  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
thing.  Thus  a  cold  substance  suffers 
an  alteration  when  it  becomes  hot. 
AL'TERATIVE,  a.  Causing  alteration ; 
having  the  power  to  alter. 
AL'TERATIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which 
gradually  induces  a  change  in  the  ha- 
bit or  constitution,  and  restores  healthy 
functions  without  producing  any  sen- 
sible evacuation  by  perspiration,  purg- 
ing, or  vomiting.  This  word  is  more 
generally  used  than  Alterant. 
AL'TEHCATE,  v.  i.  [L.  altercor,  alter- 
co,  from  alter,  another.]  To  contend 


ALTERNATELY 


ALTHOUGH 


ALTITUDE 


in  words;  to  dispute  with  zeal,  heat, 
or  anger ;  to  wrangle. 

ALTEK€A'TION,  n.  [L.  altercating 
Warm  contention  in  words;  dispute 
carried  on  with  heat  Granger;  contro- 
versy ;  wrangle. 

AL'TERN,  a.  [L  altmms,  of  alter,  an- 
other.] 1.  Acting  by  turns;  one  suc- 
ceeding another ;  alternate,  which  is  the 
word  generally  used. — 2.  In  crystallo- 
graphy, exhibiting,  on  two  parts,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  part,  faces  which 
alternate  among  themselves,  but  which, 
when  the  two  parts  are  compared,  cor- 
respond with  each  other. 
Altern-base,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  term 
used  in  distinction  from  the  true  base. 
Thus  in  oblique  triangles,  the  true  base 
is  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  then  the 
difference  of  the  sides  is  the  altern- 
base ;  or  the  true  base  is  the  difference 
of  the  sides,  and  then  the  sum  of  the 
sides  is  the  altern-base. 

AL'TERNACY,  n.  Performance  or  ac- 
tions by  turns.  [Lit.  us.] 

ALTERN'AL,  «.  Alternative.  [Lit. 
us.] 

ALTERN'ALLY,  adv.  By  turns. 
[Lit.  us. '] 

ALTERN'ATE,  a.  [L.  alternatus.}  1. 
Being  by  turns ;  one  t  j 

following  the  other 
in  succession  of  time 
or  place ;  hence  re- 
ciprocal. 


And     bid    alternate 
passions  fall  and  rise. 
Pope. 

2.  In  bot.,  branches 
and  leaves  are  alter-      Aii«r»«te  lo™. 
note,  when  they  rise  higher  on  oppo- 
site sides  alternately,  come  out  singly, 
and  follow  in  gradual  order. 
Alternate  alligation.     See  ALLIGATION. 
Alternate  angles,  in  geom.,  the  internal 
angles  made  by  a  line  cutting  two  par- 
allels, and  lying   on  opposite  sides  of 
the  cutting  line;  E 

the  one  below  \ 

the  first  paral-     \G 

lei,     and     the  A  \ 

other  above  the  \ 

second.    Thus,  c \ D 

if  the  parallels  **\ 

A  B,  C  D,  be  \ 

cut  by  the  line 

E  F,  the  angles  AH.rn.te  angle* 

A  G  H,  G  II  D,  as  also  the  angles 
B  G  H,  and  G  H  C,  are  called  alter- 
nate angles. 

In  her.,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters, 
and  the  second  and  third,  are  usually 
of  the  same  nature,  and  are  called  al- 
ternate quarters. 

ALTERN'ATE,  r.  That  which  hap- 
pens by  turns  with  something  else; 
vicissitude. 

AL'TERNATE,  v.  t.  [L.  allerno.  See 
ALTER.  With  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  the  participle  alternating 
can  hardly  be  pronounced.]  To  per- 
form by  turns,  or  in  succession ;  to 
cause  to  succeed  by  turns ;  to  change 
one  thing  for  another  reciprocally ;  as, 
God  alternates  good  and  evil. 
AL'TERNATE,  r.  i.  To  happen  or  to 
act  by  turns;  as,  the  flood  and  ebb 
tides  alternate  with  each  other. — 2.  To 
follow  reciprocally  hi  place. 

Different  species  alternating  with  each 
other.  Kiru-an  •. 

ALTERNATELY,  adv.  In  reciprocal 
succession ;  by  turns,  so  that  each  is 
succeeded  by  that  which  it  succeeds;  as 
night  follows  day  and  day  follows 
night. — In  geom.,  and  alg.,  a  term  used 


when  there  are  four  proportionals  of 
the  same  kind,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  second 
to  the  fourth.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d 
(these  quantities  being  of  the  same 
kind,)  Chen  alternately  a  :  c  :  :  b  :  d.  In- 
stead of  alternately,  the  terms  by  alter- 
nation, or  alternando  are  sometimes 
used. 

ALTERN'ATENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  alternate,  or  of  following  in 
succession. 

ALTERNATING,  ppr.  Performing  or 
following  by  turns. 

ALTERNATION,  n.  The  reciprocal 
succession  of  things,  in  time  or  place; 
the  act  of  following  and  being  followed 
in  succession ;  as,  we  observe  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter.  Alternation  in 
geom.,  and  alij.  See  ALTERNATELY. — 
2.  The  different  changes  or  alterations 
of  orders,  in  numbers.  Thus,  if  it  is 
required  to  know  how  many  changes 
can  be  rung  on  six  bells,  multiply  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  C,  continually  into 
one  another,  and  the  last  product  is 
the  number  required.  This  is  called 
permutation. — 3.  The  answer  of  the 
congregation  speaking  alternately  with 
the  minister.- — 4.  Alternate  perform- 
ance, in  the  choral  sense. 

ALTERNATIVE,  a.  [Fr.  allernatif.] 
Offering  a  choice  of  two  things. 

ALTERNATIVE,  n.  That  which  may 
be  chosen  or  omitted;  a  choice  of  two 
things,  so  that  if  one  is  taken,  the  other 
must  be  left.  Thus,  when  two  things 
offer  a  choice  of  one  only, the  two  things 
are  called  alternatives.  In  strictness, 
then,  the  word  cannot  be  applied  to 
more  than  two  things,  and  when  one 
thing  only  is  offered  for  choice,  it  is 
said  there  is  no  alternative. 

Between  these  alternatitet  there  is  no 
middle  ground.  Crunch. 

ALTERNATIVELY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  alternatives,  in  a  manner  that 
admits  the  choice  of  one  out  of  two 
things. 

ALTERN'ATIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  alternative. 

ALTERN'ITY,  71.  Succession  by  turns; 
alternation. 

ALTHE'A,  i\.  [Gr.  «A/!«I«,  from  «»««,  or 
a^Bixtvu,  to  heal.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Malvaceae. 
Althea  rosea  is  the  hollyhock,  which  is 
indigenous  in  China.  The  common 
marsh-mallow  belongs  to  this  genns, 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
stalk,  rising  four  or  five  feet.  It  abounds 
with  mucilage,  and  is  used  as  an  emol- 
lient. 

ALTHEIN'E.  n.  The  name  of  a  suppos- 
ed new  vegetable  principle  extracted 
from  the  roots  of  the  marsh-mallow  ; 
but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  asparai/in. 

ALTHION'I€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  deriv- 
ed from  the  residue  of  the  preparation 
of  olefiant  gas,  from  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  salts  which  it  forms 
with  bases,  are  called  althionatcs. 

ALTHOUGH,  (altho').  obs.  verb,  or 
used  only  in  the  imperative,  [all  and 
though  ;  from  Sax.  thah  or  theah  ;  Ir. 
daighim,  to  give.  See  THOUGH.]  Grant 
all  this ;  be  it  so  ;  allow  all ;  suppose 
that;  admit  all  that;  as,  "  although  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom;"  Hab.  iii. 
That  is,  grant,  admit,  or  suppose  what 
follows — "  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blos- 
som." It  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  ad- 
mits after  it  the  definitive  that — al- 
though that  the  fig-tree  shall  notblos- 
60 


som;  but  this  use  of  the  verb  has  been 
long  obsolete.  The  word  may  be  de- 
fined by  notwithstanding,  ntm  ubstantc; 
as  not  opposing  may  be  equivalent  to 
ailniittiny  or  supposing. 

ALTIL'OQUENCE,  n.  [L.  altai,  high, 
and  lo^uor,  loquens,  speaking.]  Lofty 
speech;  pompous  language. 

ALTttl'ETER,  n.  [L.  altus,  high,  and 
Gr.  fa-rff,  measure.  See  MEASURE  and 
MODE.]  An  instrument  for  taking  al- 
titudes by  geometrical  principles,  as  a 
geometrical  quadrant,  square,  or  theo- 
dolite. 

ALTIM'ETRY,  n.  The  arc  of  ascertain- 
ing altitudes  by  means  of  a  proper  in- 
strument, and  by  trigonometrical  prin- 
ciples without  actual  mensuration. 

AL'TIN,  n.  A  money  of  account  in  Rus- 
sia, value  three  kopecks,  or  about  three 
halfpence ;  also  a  lake  in  Siberia,  ninety 
miles  in  length. 

ALTIN'CAR,  n.  A  species  of  factitious 
salt  or  powder,  used  in  the  fusion  and 
purification  of  metals,  prepared  in  va- 
rious ways.  [See  TINCAL.] 

ALTIS'ONANT, )  a.  [L.  afliw.high,  and 

ALTIS'ONOUS,  )  sonans,  sounding ; 
sonus,  sound.]  High  sounding;  lofty 
or  pompous,  as  language. 

ALTISS'IMO,  [Ital.  the  superlative  of 
alto.]  In  music,  an  epithet  for  notes 
in  the  octave  above  the  fifth  line  in  the 
treble. 

AL'TITUDE,  n.  [L.  allitudo,  of  altus, 
high,and  a  common  termination  denot- 
ing state,  condition,  or  manner.]  1. 
Space  extended  upward;  height;  the 
elevation  of  an  object  above  its  founda- 
tion; as,  the  altitude  of  a  mountain,  or 
column;  or  the  elevation  of  an  object 
or  place  above  the  surface  on  which  we 
stand,  or  above  the  earth ;  as,  the  alti- 
tude of  a  cloud  or  meteor ;  or  the  ele- 
vation of  one  object  above  another,  as 
of  a  bird  above  the  top  of  a  tree. — 2. 
The  elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or 
other  object  above  the  horizon. — 3.  Fi- 
guratively, high  degree;  superior  ex- 
cellence ;  highest  point  of  excellence, 
lie  is  proud  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

Shak. 

The  altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perspective, 
is  a  right  line  let  fall  from  the  eye,  per- 
pendicular to  the  geometrical  plane. 
Altitude  of  a  figure  in  geom.,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  its  vertex  from  its  base,  or  the 
length  of  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from 
the  vertex  to  the  base.  Accessible  al- 
titude, is  the  altitude  of  an  object, 
whose  base  we  can  have  access  to,  so 
as  to  measure  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  station  from  which  the  mea- 
sure is  to  be  taken.  Inaccessible  alti- 
tude is  when  the  base  of  the  object 
cannot  be  approached.  Altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body  in  astr.,  is  the  arch  of  a 
vertical  circle  intercepted  between  the- 
body  and  the  horizon.  This  altitude 
may  be  either  true  or  apparent.  Appa- 
rent altitude,  is  that  which  appears  by 
sensible  observations  made  at  any  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  tru". 
altitude,  is  tliat  which  results  by  cor- 
recting the  apparent,  on  account  of 
refraction,  parallax,  and  dip  of  the  ho- 
rizon. Refraction  of  altitude,  is  an  arch 
of  a  vertical  circle,  by  which  the  true 
altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  increased, 
on  account  of  refraction.  Parallax  of 
altitude,  [See  PARALLAX.]  Altitude  or 
elevation  of  the  pole,  is  the  arch  of  the 
meridian  intercepted  between  the  pole 
and  the  horizon.  It  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  Meridian  alti- 
tude,is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  between 
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the  horizon  and  any  star  or  point  on 
the  meridian. 

ALTIV'OLANT,  a.  [L.  nftiw.high,  and 
volans,  flying.]  Flying  high. 

AL'TO,  [It.  from  L.  attus.]     High. 
Alto  and  Basso,  high  and  low,  in  old 
law,  terms  used  to  signify  a  submission 
of  all  differences  of  every  kind  to  arbi- 
tration. 

AL'TO-FAGGOTTA,  or  OCTAVE 
FAGOTTA.  A  new  musical  instru- 
ment which  is  very  sonorous,  the  upper 
notes  approximating  closely  to  those  of 
a  horn,  though  much  softer ;  the  lower 
notes  blending  very  harmoniously  with 
those  of  the  voice,  piano-forte,  &c.  It 
is  played  with  a  reed  and  mouth  piece 
similar  to  a  clarionet.  In  form,  it  re- 
sembles a  small  bassoon. 

AL'TO-O€TAVO,  [It.]  An  octave 
higher. 

AL'TO-PRIMO,  [It.]  The  first  or  up- 
per alto  in  music,  in  distinction  from 
the  alto-secondo,  or  lower  alto. 

AL'TO-RILIE'VO.    [It.]  High  relief, 


Alto    Kilirvo. 

in  sculpt.,  is  the  projection  of  a  figure. 

half  or  more,  without  being  entirely 

detached. 
AL'TO-RIPIE'NO,  [It.]  The  tenor  of 

the  great  chorus,  which  sings  and  plays 

only  in  particular  places. 
AL'TO-TENO'RE,  [It.]  The  npper  or 

counter-tenor  part  in  music,  which  con- 
sists of  several  parts. 
AL'TO-VIOLA,  [It.]   A   small   tenor 

ATI/TO-VIOL1'NO,  [It.]  A  small  tenor 
violin. 

ALTOGETHER,  adv.  [aHand  together. 
See  TOOETHER.]  Wholly;  entirely; 
completely ;  without  exception. 

Every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether 
vanity ;  Pa.  xxxix. 

AL'UDEL,  n.  \n  and  lutum,  without 
lute.]  Among  older  chemists,  aludels 
were  glass  or  earthen  pots  without 
bottoms,  that  they  might  be  fitted  into 
each  other,  and  used  in  sublimations. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  was  a 
pot  containing  the  matter  to  be  sublim- 
ed, and  at  the  top  a  head  to  receive 
the  volatile  matter. 

AL'ULA,  n.  [L.  ala,  a  wing.j  In  ornith., 
the  group  of  ill-feathers,  attached  to 
the  joint  of  the  carpus,  as  in  the  snipe. 
These  are  also  called  the  bastard  wings. 

AL'UM,  n.  [L.  alumen.~\  A  triple  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  potassa.  This 
substance  is  white,  transparent,  and 
very  astringent ;  but  seldom  found  pure 
or  crystallized.  This  salt  is  usually 
prepared  by  roasting  and  lixiviating 
certain  clays  containing  pyrites,  and  to 
the  lye  adding  a  certain  quantity  of 
potassa;  the  salt  is  then  obtained  by 
crystallization.  Alum  is  of  great  use 


in  medicine  and  the  arts.  In  medicine, 
it  is  used  as  an  astringent;  internally, 
in  hemoptoe,  diarrhtea,  and  dysentery ; 
externally,  as  a  styptic  applied  to  bleed- 
ing vessels,  and  as  an  escharotic.  In 
the  arts,  it  is  used  in  dyeing,  to  fix  co- 
lours; in  making  candles,  for  harden- 
ing the  tallow;  in  tanning,  for  restor- 
ing the  cohesion  of  skins.  It  occurs  in 
a  native  state  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties. 

AL'UM-EARTH,  n.  A  massive  mineral 
of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  a  dull  lus- 
tre, an  earthy  and  somewhat  slaty 
fracture,  sectile  and  rather  soft. 

ALU'MINA, )  n.   The    base    of    alum, 

AL'TJMINE,  |  sometimes  called  argil, 
or  the  argillaceous  earth.  It  is  widely 
diffused  over  the  globe  in  the  shape  of 
clay,  loam,  and  other  similar  substances ; 
the  adamantine  spar,  the  ruby  and  sap- 
phire are  alumina  nearly  pure  and  crys- 
tallized. It  is  white,  powdery,  and 
light,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell, 
and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  When 
moistened  with  water  it  forms  a  cohe- 
sive and  ductile  mass,  susceptible  of 
being  kneaded  into  various  forms.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  elementary  sub- 
stance in  chemistry,  till  Sir  H.  Davy 
discovered  it  to  be  a  compound  of  a 
peculiar  metallic  base  with  oxygen. 
[See  ALUMINUM.] 

ALU'MINIFORM,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  alumina. 

AL'UMINITE,  n.  Subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina; a  mineral  that  occurs  in  small 
roundish  or  reniform  masses.  Its  colour 
is  snow  white  or  yellowish  white. 

ALU'MINOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  alum 
or  alumina,  or  partaking  of  the  same 
properties.  Aluminous  waters,  those 
which  are  impregnated  either  natural- 
ly or  artificially  with  the  properties  of 
alum. 

ALU'MINUM,  r>.  The  name  given  to  the 
metallic  base  of  Alumina.  It  is  a  grey 
powder  resembling  platina  in  appear- 
ance ;  when  burnished,  it  has  the  lustre 
of  tin,  and  when  heated  to  redness  in 
the  air,  it  burns  with  great  vividness ; 
in  pure  oxygen,  it  burns  with  so  great 
splendour,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
support  it. 

AL'UMISH,  n.  Having  the  nature  of 
alum;  somewhat  resembling  alum. 

ALUM'NUS,  n.  [L.  from  alo,  to  nourish.] 
A  pupil ;  one  educated  at  a  seminary, 
or  university,  is  called  an  alumnus  of 
that  institution. 

AL'UM-SLATE,  n.  A  slaty  rock  of  a 
greyish,  bluish,  or  iron  black  colour, 
and  often  possessed  of  a  glossy  shining 
lustre.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silex 
and  alumine,  and  from  it  is  obtained 
the  largest  part  of  the  alum  of  com- 
merce. 

AL'liM-STONE,  n.  The  silicious  sub- 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  A 
mineral  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  white 
colour,  found  at  Tolfa  in  Italy,  in  se- 
condary rocks. 

ALU'TA,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  leather- 
stone,  sott,  pliable,  and  not  laminated. 

ALUTA'CEOUS,  a.  A  pale  brown  co- 
lour like  that  of  tanned  leather. 

ALUTA'TION,  n.  [L.  oZuta/tanned  lea- 
ther.] The  tanning  of  leather. 

AL'VEARY,  n.  [L.  alvearium,  alveare, 
a  bee-hive,  from  alvus,  the  belly.]  The 
hollow  of  the  external  ear,  or  bottom 
of  the  concha  where  the  wax  is  con- 
tained. 

AL'VEOLAR,     >  a.  [L.'alveolus,  a  soc- 

AL'VEOLARY,  (  ket,  from  alveus,  a 
hollow  vessel.]  Containing  sockets, 
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hollow  cells,  or  pits;  pertaining  to 
sockets. 

AL'VEOLATE,  a.  [L.  alveolatus,  from 
alveus,  a  hollow  vessel.]  Deeply  pitted, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  honey-comb ;  hav- 
ing the  surface  covered  with  numeroiis 
deep  hollows,  as  in  the  receptacle  of 
some  compound  flowers. 

AL'VEOLE,    In.  [L.  dim.  of  alveus.'] 

ALVEO'LUS,/  1.  A  cell  in  a  bee-hive, 
or  in  a  fossil. — 2.  The  socket  in  the  jaw, 
in  which  a  tooth  is  fixed. — 3.  A  sea 
fossil  of  a  cohic  figure,  composed  of  a 
number  of  cells,  like  bee-hives,  joined 
by  a  pipe  of  communication. 

AL'VEOLITE,  n.  [L.  alveolus,  and  Gr. 
AjfW.]  In  nat.  hist.,  a  kind  of  stony  po- 
lypiers,  of  a  globular  or  hemispherical 
shape ;  formed  by  numerous  concentric 
beds,  each  composed  of  a  union  of  lit- 
tle cells. 

AL'VINE,  a.  [from  alvus,  the  belly.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly  or  intestines ; 
relating  to  the  intestinal  excrements. 

ALWAR'GRIM,  n.  The  spotted  plover 
Charadrius  Apricarius. 

AL'WAY,  or  AL'WAYS,  adv.  [all  and 
way;  Sax.  eat,  and  weg,  way ;  properly, 
a  going,  at  all  goings;  hence,  at  all 
times.]  1.  Perpetually ;  throxighout 
all  time;  as,  God  is  always  the  same. — 

2.  Continually ;  without  variation. 

I  do  alway  those  things  which  please  him; 
John  viii.:  Mat.  xxviii. 

3.  Continually  or  constantly  during  a 
certain  period,  or  regularly  at  stated 
intervals. 

Mephibosheth  shall  eat  bread  alicay  at  my 
table;  2  Satn.ix. 

4.  At  all  convenient  times ;  regularly. 
Cornelius  prayed  to  God  alway  ;  Acts*.; 

Luke  xviii.;  Eph.  vi. 

Alway  is  now  seldom  used.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  compound  to  time  pro- 
ceeds from  the  primary  sense  of  way, 
which  is  a  going  or  passing;  hence, 
continuation. 

A.  M.  stand  for  artium  magister,  master 
of  arts,  the  second  degree  given  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges;  called  in  some 
countries,  doctor  of  philosophy. 

A.  M.  stand  also  for  anno  mundi,  in  the 
year  of  the  world;  and  for  Ante  Meri- 
diem, before  mid-day  or  noon. 

AM,  the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  in 
the  indicative  mood,  present    tense ; 
Sax.  com;  Gr.  u/u ;  Goth  im;  Pers.  am. 
I  AM  that  I  AH  ;   Ex.  iii. 

A'MA,  or  HA'MA,  n.  [D.  aam,  a  vessel.] 
In  church  affairs,  a  vessel  to  contain 
wine  for  the  eucharist;  also  a  wine 
measure,  as  a  cask,  a  pipe,  &c. 

A"MABIL1TY,  n.  [L.  amabilis,  from 
amo,  to  love.]  Loveliness;  the  power 
of  pleasing,  or  rather  the  combination 
of  agreeable  qualities  which  win  the 
affections. 

AMAD'AVAD,  v.  A  small  curious  bird 
of  the  size  of  the  crested  wren;  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  the 
prime  feathers  of  the  wings  black. 

AMADET'TO,  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  a  person  who  cul- 
tivated it. 

AMAD'OGADE.  n.  A  small  beautiful 
bird  in  Peru;  the  upper  part  of  its 
body  and  wings  are  of  a  lively  green, 
its  breast  red,  and  its  belly  white. 

AM'ADOT.  n.  A  sort  of  pear. 

AM'ADOU,  ».  An  inflammable  sub- 
stance, got  from  the  dried  plant  of 
Boletus  Igniarius,  by  steeping  it  in  salt- 
petre. This  is  written  also  amadow, 
and  called  black  match,  and  pyrotech- 
nical  sponge,  on  account  of  its  inflam- 
mability. 
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AMAIN',  adv.  [Sax.  a  and  nuegn,  force, 
itrength.  See  MAT,  MIGHT.J  With 
force,  strength,  or  violence;  violently; 
furiously;  suddenly;  at  once. 

What,  when  we  fled  amain.  Milton. 

Let  go  amain,  in  seamen's  language,  or 
strike  amain,is  to  let  fall  or  lower  at  once. 

AMAL'G AM,  n.  [Gr.  futXiyu*,  from  pa.- 
>.xrf*,  to  soften  Its  usual  derivation 
is  certainly  erroneous.]  1.  A  compound 
of  mercury  or  quicksilver  with  another 
metal;  any  metallic  alloy,  of  which 
mercury  forms  an  essential  constituent 
part. — 2.  A  mixture  or  compound  of 
different  things. 

AMAL'GAMATE,  v.  t.  To  compound 
quicksilver  with  another  metal.  Gre- 
gory uses  amalgamize. — 2.  To  mix  dif- 
ferent things,  to  make  a  compound ;  to 
unite. 

AMAI/GAMATE,  v.  i.  To  compound 
or  unite  in  an  amalgam ;  to  blend. 

AMAL'GAMATED,  pp.  Compounded 
with  quicksilver ;  blended. 

AMALGAMATING,  ppr.  Compound- 
ing quicksilver  with  another  metal. 

AMALGAMATION,  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  compounding  mercury 
with  another  metal. — 2.  The  mixing  or 
blending  of  different  things 3.  In  rail- 
ways, the  junction  or  union  of  two  or 
more  companies  into  one  concern. 

AMAN'DOLA,  n.  A  green  marble,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  honey-comb,  and 
containing  white  spots ;  of  100  parts, 
70  are  mild  calcareous  earth,  20  schist, 
and  2  iron.  The  cellular  appearance 
proceeds  from  the  schist. 

AMAN'ITINE,  n.  The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  certain  mushrooms,  as  agari- 
cus  muscarius,  A.  bulbosus,  and  others. 

AMANUEN'SIS,  n.  [L.  from  manus, 
hand.]  A  person  whose  employment 
is  to  write  what  another  dictates. 

AM'ARANTH,  n.  A  colour  inclining  to 
purple. 

AM'ARANTH,    )  n.  [Gr.  «^5a,i«,  of 

AMARAN'TUS, )  «  neg.  and  m*»», 
to  decay ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  because, 
when  cropped,  it  does  not  soon  wither.] 
Flower-gentle;  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Amaran- 
thaceae.  The  species  are  found  chiefly 
in  tropical  countries,  and  are  all  annu- 
als. The  tricoloured  species  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves. 

AMARANTH'INE,  a.  Belonging  to 
amaranth;  consisting  of,  containing,  or 
resembling  amaranth. 

AMAR'ITUDE,  n.  [L.  amaritudo,  from 
amarus,  bitter;  from  Heb.  ie,  mar, 
bitter.]  Bitterness.  [Not  much  us.] 

AMARYI/LIS,n.[The  name  of  a  coun- 
try girl  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil.]  In 
hot.,  lily-daffodil,  a  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  several  species,  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Their  bulbs  are  some- 
times poisonous. 

AMAR'YTHHINE,  n.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  erythrine. 

AMASS,  r.  /.  [Fr.  amasser;  It.  ammas- 
tare;  L.  massa,  a  heap  or  lump ;  Gr. 
/*«£*.  See  MASS.]  1.  To  collect  into  a 
heap;  to  gather  a  great  quantity;  to 
accumulate;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure. — 
2.  To  collect  in  great  numbers;  to  add 
many  things  together;  as,  to  amass 
words  or  phrases. 

AMASS,  n.  An  assemblage,  heap,  or  ac- 
cumulation. [This  is  superseded  by 

MOSS.] 

A_MASSED,  pp.  Collected  in  a  heap,  or 
in  a  great  quantity  or  number ;  accu- 
mulated. 


AMASS'ING,f>pr.  Collecting  in  aheap; 
or  in  a  large  i;uantity  or  number. 

AMASS'MKNT,  n.  A  heap  collected;  a 
large  quantity  or  number  brought  to- 
gether; an  accumulation. 

AMATE.+  v.  i.  [See  MATE.]  To  accom- 
pany ;  also,  to  terrify,  to  perplex. 

AMATECll,  n  [Fr.  from  L.  amator,  a 
lover,  from  amo,  to  love.]  A  person 
attached  to  a  particular  pursuit,  study, 
or  science,  as  to  music  or  painting, 
without  regard  to  gain  or  emolument ; 
one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  arts. 

AM'ATIVENESS,  n.  A  term  in  phren- 
ology, applied  to  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties. Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  between  the  mastoid 
process  on  each  side,  and  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  brain  denominated  the  cere- 
bellum. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  sexual  passion,  the  degree  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  organ  ; 
those  in  which  the  development  of  the 
organ  is  greatest,  being  most  under  the 
influence  of  this  passion. 

AMATO'RIAL,  ( a.[L.amatoritis,from 

AM'ATORY,  )  amo,  to  love.]  1. 
Relating  to  love ;  as,  amator  it  il  verses ; 
causing  love;  as,  amatory  potions;  pro- 
duced by  sexual  intercourse;  as  ama~ 
torial  progeny.— 2.  In  mini.,  a  term 
applied  to  the  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye,  from  their  use  in  ogling. 

AMATO'RIALLY,  adv.  In  an  amato- 
rial  manner;  by  way  of  love. 

AMATO'RIOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  love. 

AMAUROSIS,  n.  [Gr.  at/tavfK,  obscure.] 
A  loss  or  decay  of  sight  from  a  palsy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  without  any  visible 
defect  in  the  eye,  except  an  immovable 
pupil;  called  also  gutta  serena.  Some- 
times the  disease  is  periodical,  coming 
on  suddenly,  continuing  for  hours  or 
days,  and  then  disappearing.  It  arises 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  retina,  or  optic 
nerve,  and  is  sometimes  complicated 
with  cataract.  It  has  sometimes  been 
cured  by  electricity. 

AMAUS'ITE,  r>.    See  PETROSILEX. 

AMAZE,  v.  t.  [Qu.  Ar.  amasa,  to  per- 
plex or  confuse;  or  from  mane.}  To 
confound  with  fear,  sudden  surprise, 
or  wonder;  to  astonish. 

They  shall  be  afraid;  they  shall  be  amiz- 
ed  at  one  another ;  Is.  xiii. 

They  were  all  amazed  and  glorified  God ; 
Mark  ii.;  Luke  v. 

This  word  implies  astonishment  or  per- 
plexity, arising  from  something  extra- 
ordinary, unexpected,  unaccountable, 
or  frightful. 

AMAZE,  n.  Astonishment ;  confusion ; 
perplexity,  arising  from  fear,  surprise, 
or  wonder.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  poetry, 
and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  amaze- 
ment. 

AMAZED, pp.  Astonished;  confounded 
with  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder. 

AMAZEDLY,  adv.  With  amazement; 
in  a  manner  to  confound.  [Lit.  us.] 

AMAZEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
confounded  with  fear,  surprise,  or  won- 
der; astonishment,  great  wonder. 

AMAZEMENT,  n.  Astonishment ;  con- 
fusion, or  perplexity,  from  a  sudden 
impression  of  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder. 
It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  fear 
or  terror;  sometimes  merely  extreme 
wonder  or  admiration  at  some  great, 
sudden,  or  unexpected  event,  at  an  un- 
usual sight,  or  at  the  narration  of  ex- 
traordinary events. 

AMAZING,  ppr.  Confounding  with  fear, 
surprise,  or  wonder. — 2.  o.  Very  won- 
derful ;  exciting  astonishment,  or  per- 
plexity. 
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AMAZINGLY,  adv.  In  an  astonishing 
degree;  in  a  manner  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, or  to  perplex,  confound  or  terrify. 

AM'AZON,  n.  [This  is  said  to  be  form- 
ed of  <*  neg.  and  iu*fc,  breast.  History 
informs  us,  that  the  Amazons  cut  off 
their  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  in- 
commode them  in  shooting  and  hurling 
the  javelin.  This  is  doubtless  a  fable.] 
1.  The  Amazons  are  said  by  historians, 
to  have  been  a  race  of  female  warriors, 


who  founded  an  empire  on  the  river 
Thermodon,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  They  are  said  to  have 
excluded  men  from  their  society ;  and 
by  their  warlike  enterprises,  to  have 
conquered  and  alarmed  surrounding 
nations.  Some  writers  treat  these  ac- 
counts as  fables. — 2.  By  analogy,  a. -war- 
like or  masculine  woman ;  a  virago. — 
3.  This  name  has  been  given  to  some 
American  females,  on  the  banks  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  who  joined 
their  husbands  iu  attacking  the  Span- 
iards that  first  visited  the  country. 
This  trivial  occurrence  gave  the  name 
Amazon  to  that  river,  whose  real  name 
is  Maranon. 

AMAZO'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  Amazon.  Applied  to  fe 
males,  bold;  of  masculine  manners; 
warlike. — 2.  Belonging  to  the  river 
Maranon  in  South  America,  or  to 
Amazonia,  the  country  lying  on  that 
river. 

Amazonian stone,  abeautifid green  feld- 
spar, found  in  rolled  masses  near  the 
Amazon  river. 

AMB,  AM.  About;  around;  nsed  in 
composition.  Sax.  emb.  ymb;  W.  am; 
Ir.  in,  um;  Gr.  O.HQI  ;  Lat.  am  or  amb. 

AMBA'GES,  r.  [L.  ami  and  ago,  to 
drive.]  1.  A  circumlocution ;  a  circuit 
of  words  to  express  ideas  which  may 
be  expressed  in  fewer  words.  Subter- 
fuges; evasions. — 2.  A  winding  or 
turning. 

AMBA'GIOUS,  a.  Circumlocutory. 

AMBAS'SADOR,  n.  [This  is  the  more 
common  orthography;  but  goodauthors 
write  also  embassador;  and  as  the  or- 
thography of  embassy  is  established,  it 
would  be  better  to  write  embassador, 
as  it  is  written  by  Blackstone.  Fr. 
ambassadeur.]  A  minister  of  the 
highest  rank  employed  by  one  prince 
or  state  at  the  court  of  another,  to 
manage  the  public  concerns,  or  sup- 
port the  interest?  of  his  own  prince  or 
state,  and  representing  the  power  and 
dignity  of  his  sovereign  or  state.  Am- 
bassadors are  ordinary,  when  they  re- 
side permanently  at  a  foreign  court; 
or  extraordinary,  when  they  are  sent 
on  a  special  occasion.  They  are  also 
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called  ministers.  Envoys  are  minis- 
ters employed  on  special  occasions,  and 
are  of  less  dignity  than  ambassadors. 
The  term  ambassador  is  commonly 
used.by  writers  on  public  law,  to  de- 
signate every  kind  of  diplomatic  agent 
or  minister.  The  person  of  an  ambas- 
sador is  inviolable. 

AMBASSADRESS,  «.  [Fr.  ambassa- 
drice.]  1.  The  wife  or  lady  of  an  am- 
bassador.— 2.  A  woman  sent  on  a  pub- 
lic message. 

AM'BE  or  AM'BI,  n.  [Gr.  »u/3r,abrim; 
from  amb,  about.]  Literally,  a  brim; 
but  in  surg.,  an  instrument  for  reduc- 
ing dislocated  shoulders,  so  called  be- 
cause its  extremity  is  rounded  to  fit 
into  the  axilla.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above 
purpose ;  but  it  is  not  now  used. 

A  M '  1JKK,  n.  [Fr.  ambre;  Pers.  anbar  or 
anabar;  AT.  anbaran.  In  1  Kings  x.  2, 
10,  the  Arabic  is  rendered  spices.  The 
Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Castle, 
amber,  a  marine  fish,  a  shield  made  of 
skins,  crocus  and  fimus.  In  Eth.  an- 
bara,  is  rendered  a  whale ;  and  the 
word  is  used  in  Jonah  ii.  1.;  Mat.  xii. 
40.  This  word  is  placed  by  Castle 
under  annaba,  to  produce  grapes,  and 
signifies  grapes,  Ch.  and  Heb.  s:y,  on- 
ab.  The  Chaldee  verb  signifies  to 
join  or  connect,  and  the  sense  of  this 
word,  applied  to  grapes,  is  a  cluster, 
like  grape  in  English.  It  signifies  also 
in  Ch.  a  tumour,  a  pustule,  a  mountain, 
the  sense  of  which  is  a  lump  or  mass 
collected;  and  this  may  be  the  sense  of 
amber.  In  German,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
and  Danish,  it  has  the  name  of  burn- 
stone.]  A  hard  semi-pellucid  sub- 
stance, tasteless  and  without  smell  ex- 
cept when  pounded  or  heated,  when  it 
emits  a  fragrant  odour.  It  is  found  in 
alluvial  soils,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
many  places;  particularly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  in  Europe,  and  at  Cape 
Sable,  in  Mary  land,  in  the  United  States. 
The  ancient  opinion  of  its  vegetable 
origin  seems  now  to  be  established,  and 
it  is  believed  or  known  to  be  a  fossil 
resin.  It  yields  by  distillation  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oif,  and  the  succinic  acid, 
which  sublimes  in  small  white  needles. 
Its  colour  usually  presents  some  tinge 
of  yellow.  It  is  highly  electrical,  and 
is  the  basis  of  a  varnish. 

AM'BER,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling amber. 

AM'BER,  r.  t.  To  scent  with  amber. 

AM'BEH-DRINK,  n.  A  drink  resem- 
bling amber  in  colour. 

AM'BER-DROPPING,  a.  Dropping 
amber. 

AM'BER-SEED,  71.  Musk-seed,  resem- 
bling millet.  It  is  of  a  bitterish  taste, 
and  brought  from  Egypt  and  the  West 
Indies. 

AM'BER-TREE,  n.  The  English  name 
of  a  species  of  Anthospermum,  a 
shrub,  with  evergreen  leaves,  which, 
when  bruised,  emit  a  fragrant  odour. 

AM'BERGRIS,  «.  [amber  and  Fr.  grin, 
gray ;  gray  amber?]  A  solid,  opaque, 
ash-coloured  inflammable  substance, 
variegated  like  marble,  remarkably 
light,  rugged  on  its  surface,  and  when 
heated,  it  has  a  fragrant  odour.  It 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids-,  it  melts 
easily  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and 
is  highly  soluble  in  spirit  of  .wine. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
respecting  its  origin;  but  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion 
into  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  a  species  of  Physeter.  It  has 


been  found  in  that  species  of  whale, 
but  usually  is  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  regions  fre- 
quented by  whales;  sometimes  in  mas- 
ses of  from  CO  to  '2'2o  Ibs.  weight.  In 
this  substance  are  found  the  beaks  of 
the  cuttle  fish,  on  which  that  whale  is 
known  to  feed.  It  is  highly  valued  as 
a  material  in  perfumery. 

AM'BIDEXTER,  11.  [L.  ambu,  both, 
and  dexter,  the  right  hand.]  1.  A  per- 
son who  uses  both  hands  with  equal 
facility. — 2.  A  double  dealer;  one 
equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side  in 
party  disputes.  [This  sense  is  used  in 
ludicrous  language.] — 3.  In  law,  a  juror 
who  takes  money  from  both  parties, 
for  giving  his  verdict;  an  embracer. 

AMBIDEXTERITY,          )  ,i.        The 

AMBIDEX'TROUSNESS,  f  faculty  of 
using  both  hands  with  equal  facility ; 
double  dealing;  the  taking  of  money 
from  both  parties  for  a  verdict. 

AMBIDEX'TROUS,  a.  Having  the  fa- 
culty of  using  both  hands  with  equal 
ease;  practising  or  siding  with  both 
parties. 

AM'BIENT,  a.  [L.  ambiens,  from  am- 
bio,  to  go  round,  from  amb,  about,  and 
eo  to  go.]  Surrounding;  encompass- 
ing on  all  sides;  investing;  applied  to 
fluids  or  diffusible  substances ;  as,  the 
ambient  air. 

AMBIG'ENAL,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and 
genu,  a  knee.]  An  ambigenal  hyper- 
bola is  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of 
the  second  order,  having  one  of  its  in- 
finite legs  falling  within  an  angle  form- 
ed by  the  asymptotes,  and  the  other 
without. 

AM'BIGU,  n.  [Fr.  See  AMBIGUITY.] 
An  entertainment  or  feast,  consisting 
of  a  medley  of  dishes. 


susceptible  of  different  meanings; 
double  meaning;  as,  words  should  be 
used  which  admit  of  no  ambiguity. 

AMBIG'UOUS,  u.  [L.  ambiguus.]  Hav- 
ing two  or  more  meanings;  doubtful; 
being  of  uncertain  signification ;  sus- 
ceptible of  different  interpretations ; 
hence,  obscure.  It  is  applied  to  words 
and  expressions;  not  to  a  dubious  state 
of  mind,  though  it  may  be  to  a  person 
using  words  of  doubtful  signification ; 
as,  the  ancient  oracles  were  ambiguous, 
as  were  their  answers. 

AMBIG'UOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  ambigu- 
ous manner;  with  doubtful  meaning. 

AMBIG'UOUSNESS,  u.  The  quality  of 
being  ambiguous;  uncertainty  of  mean- 
ing; ambiguity;  and  hence,  obscurity. 

AMBIL'EVOUS.t  n.  [L.  ambo,  both, 
and  Itevus,  left.]  Left-handed  on  both 
sides. 

AMBIL'OGY,  n.  [L.ambo,  both,  andGr. 
AOJ-OC,  speech.]  Talk  or  language  of 
doubtful  meaning. 

AMBIL'OQUOUS,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both, 
and  loguor,  to  speak.]  Using  ambigu- 
ous expressions. 

AM'BIT,  n.  [L.  ambitus,  a  circuit,  from 
ambio,  to  go  about.  See  AMBIENT.] 
The  line  that  encompasses  a  thing  ;  in 
geom,,  the  perimeter  of  a  figure,  or  the 
surface  of  a  body.  The  periphery  or 
circumference  of  a  circular  body. 

AMBI'TION,  «.  [L.  ambitio,  from  am- 
bio, to  go  about,  or  to  seek  by  making 
interest,  of  amb,  about,  and  eo,  to  go. 
See  AMBAGES.  This  word  had  its 
origin  in  the  practice  of  Roman  candi- 
dates for  office,  who  went  about  the 
city  to  solicit  votes.]  A  desire  of  pre- 
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ferment,  or  of  honour ;  a  desire  of  ex  • 
ccllence  or  superiority.  It  is  used  in  u 
good  sense;  as,  emulation  may  spring 
from  a  laudable  ambition.  It  denotes 
also  an  inordinate  desire  of  power,  or 
eminence,  often  accompanied  with  il- 
legal means  to  obtain  the  object.  It  is 
sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  a  man 
has  an  ambition  of  wit.  Milton  has 
iised  the  word  in  the  Latin  sense  of 
going  about,  or  attempting;  but  this 
sense  is  hardly  legitimate. 

AMBI"TION,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ambitionner.} 
Ambitiously  to  seek  after.  [Lit.  us.] 

AMBl'TIONLESS.  a.  Devoid  of  ambi- 
tion. 

AMBI"TIOUS,  a.  Desirous  of  power, 
honour",  office,  superiority,  or  excellence; 
aspiring ;  eager  for  fame ;  followed  by 
of  before  a  noun;  as,  ambitious  of 
glory. — 2.  Showy ;  adapted  to  command 
notice  or  praise;  as,  ambitious  orna- 
ments.— 3.  figuratively,  eager  to  swell 
or  rise  higher ;  as,  the  ambitious  ocean. 
AMBI"TIOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  ambi- 
tious manner ;  with  an  eager  desire 
after  preferment  or  superiority. 

AMBI"TIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  ambitious;  ambition.  Being 
nearly  synonymous  with  ambition,  it  is 
not  often  used. 

AM'BITUS,  n.  In  conchol.,  the  circum- 
ference or  outline  of  the  valves. 

AM'BLE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ambler,  from  L. 
ambulo,  to  walk;  Qu.  amb,  about,  and 
the  root  of  Fr.  aller.]  1.  To  move 
with  a  certain  peculiar  pace,  as  a  horse, 
first  lifting  his  two  legs  on  one  side, 
and  then  changing  to  the  other. —  2. 
To  move  easy,  without  hard  shocks. 

Him  time  ambles  withal.  Shtik. 

3.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  to  move  with 
submission,  or  by  direction,  or  to  move 
affectedly. 

AM'BLE,  n.  A  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse. 

AM'BLER,  71.  A  horse  which  ambles;  a 
pacer. 

AM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lifting  the  two 
legs  on  the  same  side  at  first  going  off, 
and  then  changing. 

AM'BLINGLY,  adv.  With  an  ambling 
gait. 

AM'BLY-GON,  n.  [Or.  arfto,,  obtuse, 
and  ttnm,  an  angle.]  An  obtuse  angled 
triangle;  a  triangle  with  one  angle  of 
more  than  ninety  degrees. 

AMBLYG'ONAL,  a.  Containing  an 
obtuse  angle. 

AMBLYG'ONITE,  n.  [Gr.  «^/s»oy»i«, 
having  an  obtuse  angle.]  A  greenish 
coloured  mineral,  of  different  pale 
shades,  marked  on  the  surface  with 
reddish  and  yellowish  brown  spots.  It 
occurs  massive  or  crystallized  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  in  granite,  with  to- 
paz and  tourmalin,  in  Saxony. 

AM'BLYOPY,  n.  [Gr.  «^^A«,  dull, 
and  an^,  eye.]  Incipient  amaurosis; 
dullness  or  obscurity  of  sight,  without 
any  apparent  defect  of  the  organs; 
sight  so  depraved  that  objects  can  be 
seen  only  in  a  certain  light,  distance, 
or  position. 

AM'BO,  ».  [Gr.  «ft/9*,,  a  pulpit;  L. 
umbo,  a  boss.]  A  reading-desk,  or 
pulpit,  used  in  the  early  Christian 
churches. 

AM'BON,  n.  («^SS>.)  The  margin  or 
tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads 
of  bones  are  lodged. 

AMBREA'DA,  ».  [from  amber.]  A  kind 
of  factitious  amber,  which  the  Euro- 
peans sell  to  the  Africans. 

AMBRE'IC  AC'ID,  n.  An  acid  formed 
by  digesting  ambreine  in  nitric  acid. 

AMBRE'INE,  n.  A  peculiar  fatty  tub- 
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stance  obtained  from  ambergris.  It  is 
crystallized,  of  a  brilliant  white  colour, 
and  has  an  agreeable  odour. 

AMBRO'SIA,  «.  (ambro'zha.)  [Gr.  « 
neg.  and  /3{«To,-,  mortal,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  confer  immortality  on 
them  that  fed  on  it.]  1.  In  heathen 
antiquity,  the  imaginary  food  of  the 
gods.  Hence, — 2.  Whatever  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell.  The 
name  has  also  been  given  to  certain 
alexipharmic  compositions. — 3.  In  bot., 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Composite,  or  to  Syngen- 
esia  Polygamia  Superflua  of  Linn. 

AMBKO'SIA€,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  ambrosia. 

AMBRO'SIAL,  a.  (ambro'zhal.)  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
ambrosia;  fragrant;  delighting  the 
taste  or  smell;  as,  ambrosial  dews. 
Ben  Jonson  uses  ambrosiac  in  a  like 
sense,  and  Bailey  has  ambrosian,  but 
these  seem  not  to  be  warranted  by 
usage. 

AMBROSIALIZ'E,t  v.  t.  To  render 
ambrosial. 

AMBRO'SIALLY,  adv.  In  an  ambro- 
sial way. 

AM'BROSIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  St. 
Ambrose.  The  Ambrosian  office,  or 
ritual,  is  a  formula  of  worship  in  the 
church  of  Milan,  instituted  by  St.  Am- 
brose in  the  fourth  century. 

AM'BROSIN,  n.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
coin  struck  by  the  dukes  of  Milan,  on 
which  St.  Ambrose  was  represented  on 
horseback,  with  a  whip  in  his  right 
hand. 

AM'BRY,  n.  [Contracted  from  Fr. 
aumonerie,  almonry,  from  old  Fr.  al- 
moigne,  alms.]  1.  An  almonry ;  a  place 
where  alms  are  deposited  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  poor. — 2.  In  the  ancient 
churches  and  cathedrals  the  ambry  was 
frequently  in  the  form  of  a  niche,  or 
hollow  space  in  the  thickness  of  the 
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wall,  with  a  door  to  it,  and  placed  by 
the  side  of  an  altar,  to  contain  the 
utensils  belonging  thereto ;  but  in  the 
larger  churches  and  cathedrals,  the 
ambries  were  very  numerous,  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  placed  in 
various  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  even 
in  the  cloisters.  They  were  frequently 
of  wainscot,  and  sometimes  of  consid- 
erable size,  answering  to  what  we 
should  now  call  closets,  but  the  doors 
and  other  parts  that  were  seen  were 
usually  richly  carved  with  open  work. 
In  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  there 
was  an  office  of  this  name,  in  which 
the  almoner  lived.— 3.  A  place  in  which 
are  deposited  the  utensils  for  house- 
keeping ;  also,  a  cupboard ;  a  place  for 
cold  victuals. 

AMBS'-ACE,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and 
ace.]  A  double  ace,  as  when  two  dice 
turn  up  the  ace. 

AM'BULANT,  a.  [L.  ambulant,  from 
ambulo."]  Walking ;  moving  from  place 
to  place. 


Ambulant  brokers,  in  Amsterdam,  are 
exchange-brokers  or  agents,  who  are 
not  sworn,  and  whose  testimony  is  not 
received  in  courts  of  justice. 
Ambulant,  in  her.,  walking  or  passant. 
Ambulant-Co.,  walking  together. 

AM'BULATE,  v.  t.  To  walk;  to  move 
backward  and  forward. 

AMBULA'TION,  n.  [L.  ambulatio.']  A 
walking  about;  the  act  of  walking. 

AM'BDLATIVE,  a.  Walking. 

AM'BULATOR,  H.  In  entom.,  a  species 
of  Lamia,  whose  thorax  is  armed  on 
each  side  with  two  spines ;  a  Ceram- 
byx  of  Linnaeus. 

AM'BULATORY,  a.  That  has  the 
power  or  faculty  of  walking;  as,  an 
animal  is  ambulatory. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  a  walk ;  as,  an  ambulatory  view.— 3. 
Moving  from  place  to  place;  not  sta- 
tionary; as,  an  ambulatory  court,  which 
exercises  its  jurisdiction  in  different 
places.— 4.  Ambulatory  will,  in  law,  is 
such  a  will  as  can  be  at  any  time  re- 
voked before  the  person's  death. — 5.  In 
arch.,  a  gallery,  cloister  or  alley  for 
walking  in. 

AMBUL'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Didynamia  Angiospermia  class  and 
order.  It  grows  in  Malabar,  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  is  administered  in 
cases  of  fever,  in  the  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion. 

AM'BURT,  or  AN'BURY,  n.  [Qu.  L. 
umbo,  the  navel ;  Gr.  «/43a».] 
Among  farriers,   a  tumour,  wart,  or 
swelling  on  a  horse,  full  of  blood  and 
soft  to  the  touch. 

AM'BUS€ADE,  n.  [Fr.  embuscade; 
from  It.  imboscare,  Sp.  emboscar,  to  lie 
in  bushes,  or  concealed;  in  and  bosco, 
basque,  a  wood;  Eng.  bush.}  I.Lite- 
rally,  a  lying  in  a  wood,  concealed,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy  by 
surprise:  hence,  a  lying  in  wait,  and 
concealed  in  any  situation,  for  a  like 
purpose. — 2.  A  private  station  in  which 
troops  lie  concealed,  with  a  view  to  at- 
tack their  enemy  by  surprise;  ambush. 

AM'BUS€ADE,  v.  t.  To  lie  in  wait  for, 
or  to  attack  from  a  concealed  position. 

AM'BUS€ADED,  pp.  Having  an  am- 
bush laid  against,  or  attacked  from  a 
private  station;  as,  his  troops  were 
ambuscaded. 

AM'BUS€ADING,  ppr.  Lying  in  wait 
for;  attacking  from  a  secret  station. 

AM'BUSH,  7i.  [Fr.  embuche,  of  in  and 
bush.  See  BUSH.]  1.  A  private  or 
concealed  station,  where  troops  lie  in 
wait  to  attack  their  enemy  by  surprise. 
— 2.  The  state  of  lying  concealed,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  by  surprise ; 
a  lying  in  wait. — 3.  The  troops  posted 
in  a  concealed  place  for  attacking  by 
surprise. 

Liny  thee  nn  timlmth  for  the  city;  Josh, 
viii, 

AM'BUSH,  v.  t.  To  lie  in  wait  for;  to 

surprise,    by    assailing    unexpectedly 

from  a  concealed  place. 
AM'BUSH,  v.  i.  To  lie  in  wait ;  for  the 

purpose  of  attacking  by  surprise. 
Nor  eaw  the  anake,  that  ambuth'd  for  his 

prey.  Trumbull. 

AM'BUSHED,  pp.   Lain  in  wait  for; 

suddenly  attacked  from  a  concealed 

station. 
AMBUSH'ING,  ppr.  Lying  in  wait  for; 

attacking  from  a  concealed  station. 
AM'BU  SHMENT,  n.  An  ambush ;  which 

see. 
AM'BUSTION,  7i    [L.  ambustio,  from 

amburo,  to  burn   or  scorch;  of  amb, 

about,   and    uro,  to  burn.]      Among 
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physicians,  a  burning ;  a  burn  or  scald, 
which  is  a  lesion  of  some  part  of  the 
body. 

AMEI'VA,  n.  A  genus  of  lizards  found 
in  Brazil. 

AM'EL,  n.  [Fr.  email.']  The  matter 
with  which  metallic  bodies  are  over- 
laid ;  but  its  use  is  superseded  by  £n- 
ajnel;  which  see. 

AM'ELI,  n.  A  Malabar  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  said  to  be  useful  in  colic, 
and  its  root,  boiled  in  oil,  is  applied  to 
tumours  as  a  discutient. 

AME'LIORABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
meliorated. 

AMELIORATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ameilorer, 
from  L.  melior,  better.]  To  make  bet- 
ter ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

AMELIORATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  better; 
to  meliorate. 

AMELIORATING,  ppr.  Becoming,  or 
making  better. 

AMELIORATION,  n.  A  making  or 
becoming  better ;  improvement ;  me- 
lioration. 

A'MEN'.  This  word,  with  slight  dif- 
ferences of  orthography,  is  in  all  the 
dialects  of  the  Assyrian  stock.  As  a 
verb,  it  signifies  to  confirm,  establish, 
verify ;  to  trust,  or  give  confidence ;  as 
a  TiouTi,  truth,  firmness,  trust,  confi- 
dence; as  an  adjective,  firm,  stable.  In 
English,  after  the  oriental  manner,  it  is 
used  at  the  beginning,  but  more  gene- 
rally at  the  end  of  declarations  and 
prayers,  in  the  sense  of,  be  it  firm,  be  it 
established. 

And  let  all  the  people  say  anien  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
The  word  is  used  also  as  a  noun :  "All 
the  promises  of  God  are  amen  in 
Christ,"  that  is,  firmness,  stability,  con- 
stancy. 

AME'NABLE,  a.  [It.  menare;  Fr. 
amener,  It.  ammainare,  in  marine  Ian., 
to  strike  sail.]  l.'j*  In  old  law,  easy  to 
be  led;  governable,  as  a  woman  by  her 
husband. — 2.  Liable  to  answer ;  respon- 
sible; answerable;  liable  to  be  called 
to  account;  as,  every  man  is  amenable 
to  the  laws.  We  retain  this  idiom  in 
the  popular  phrase,  to  bring  in,  to  make 
answerable;  as,  a  man  is  brought  in  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another. 

AMEN'ABLENESS,)  n.  The  state  of 

AMENABILITY,  )  being  amenable; 
liability  to  answer. 

AME'NABLY,  adv.  In  an  amenable 
manner. 

AM'ENAGE.f  o  t.  [L.  manus.]  To 
manage,  keep  under,  or  in  a  state  of 
accountableness. 

AM'ENANCE,t  n.  Management,  con- 
duct; mien  or  carriage. 

AMEND',  v.  t.  [Fr.  amender;  L.  emendo, 
of  e  neg.  and  menda,  mendum,  a  fault; 
W.  mnnn,  a  spot  or  blemish.  See 
MKND.]  1.  To  correct;  to  rectify  by 
expunging  a  mistake;  as,  to  amend  a 
law. — 2.  To  reform,  by  quitting  bad 
habits;  to  make  better  in  a  moral 
sense;  as,  to  amend  our  ways  or  our 
conduct— 3  To  correct;  to  supply  a 
defect;  to  improve  or  make  better,  by 
some  addition  of  what  is  wanted,  as 
well  as  by  expunging  what  is  wrong; 
as,  to  amend  a  bill  before  a  legislature. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  correction  of 
authors,  by  restoring  passages  which 
had  been  omitted,  or  restoring  the  true 
reading. 

AMEND',  v  i.  To  grow  or  become  bet- 
ter, by  reformation,  or  rectifying  some- 
thing wrong  in  manners  or  morals  It 
differs  from  improve  in  this,  that  to 
amend  implies  something  previously 
wrong;  to  improve,  does  not. 
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AMEND',  1  n.  [Fr.]  A  pecuniary 
AMENDE',/  punishment, or  fine.  The 
amende  honorable,  in  France,  was  an  in- 
famous punishment  inflicted  on  traitors, 
parricides,  and  sacrilegious  persons 
The  offender,  being  led  into  court  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  begged  pardon  oi 
his  God,  the  court,  &c.  These  words 
denote  also  a  recantatioto  in  open  court, 
or  iu  presence  of  the  injured  person. 

AMEND'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  amend- 
ed ;  capable  of  correction ;  as,  an  a- 
mendable  writ  or  error. 

AMEND'ATORY,  a.  That  amends; 
supplying  amendment;  corrective. 

AMEND'ED,  pp.  Corrected;  rectified; 
reformed;  improved,  or  altered  for  the 
better. 

AMEND'ER,  n.  The  person  that  a- 
mends. 

AMEND'FUL,  a.  Full  of  improvement. 

AMEND'ING,  ppr.  Correcting ;  reform- 
ing; altering  for  the  better. 

AMEND'MENT,  n.  An  alteration  or 
change  for  the  better ;  correction  of  a 
fault  or  faults ;  reformation  of  life,  by 
quitting  vices. — 2.  A  word,  clause,  or 
paragraph,  added,  or  proposed  to  be 
added  to  a  bill  before  a  legislature.— 3. 
In  law,  the  correction  of  an  error  in  a 
writ  or  process.  Shakspeare  uses  it 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  but  this 
sense  is  unusual.  Amendment  of  the 
libel,  in  Scots  law,  an  addition  or  alter- 
ation made  upon  the  conclusions  of  the 
summons.  It  is  made  by  permission  of 
the  judge. 

AMENDS',  n.  plur.  [Fr.  amende.]  Com- 
pensation for  an  injury;  recompence  ; 
satisfaction ;  equivalent ;  as,  the  hap- 
piness of  a  future  life  will  more  than 
make  amends  for  the  miseries  of  this. 

AMEN'ITY,  n.  [L.  amcenitas;  Fr.  ame- 
nite;  L.  amcenus;  W.  mieyn,  good,  kind.] 
Pleasantness;  agreeahleness  of  situa- 
tion ;  that  which  delights  the  eye;  used 
of  places  and  prospects. 

AMENORHHtE'A,  n.  [.  priv.  w,  a 
month,  fioj,  to  flow.]  An  obstruction 
of  the  menses  from  other  causes  than 
pregnancy  and  advanced  age. 

A  mensa  et  thoro.  [L.]  From  board  and 
bed.  A  divorce  from  board  and  bed  is 
when  a  husband  and  wife  separate,  but 
the  husband  maintains  the  wife. 

AM'ENT,         )  n.  [L.  amentum,  a  thong 

AMENT'UM.  f  or  strap.]  In  hot.,  a 
species  of  inflores- 
cence, consisting  of 
numerous  scales  or 
bracts  which  inclose 
stamens,  and  are 
ranged  along  a  stalk 
or  axis.  The  true 
amentum  or  catkin, 
is  articulated  with 
the  branch  and  deci- 
duous, and  is  well 
seen  in  the  willow  or  hazel.  Occa- 
sionally the  term  is  also  applied  to  in- 
florescence of  a  similar  nature,  includ- 
ing pistils,  and  not  falling  off  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  as  is  seen  in  the  fruit-bear- 
ing spikes  of  the  willow. 

AMENTA'CEOUS,  a.  Growing  in  an 
ament;  resembling  a  thong.  An  ap- 
pellation given  to  such  plants  as  have 
their  flowers  in  aments  or  catkins. 

AMEN'TIA,  n.  [Lat.]  Among  physi- 
cians, imbecility  of  mind,  in  which  the 
relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived or  not  recollected.  WJien  it 
originates  at  birth,  it  is  called  natural 
idiotism,  and  when  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  dotage,  or  second  childhood. 

AMERCE,  v.  t.  (amers').  [A  verb  form- 
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ed  from  a  for  on  or  at,  and  Fr.  merci, 
mercy,  or  from  L.  merces,  reward.]  1. 
To  inflict  a  penalty  at  mercy;  to  pun- 
ish by  a  pecuniary  penalty,  the  amount 
of  which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  left 
to  the  discretion  or  mercy  of  the  court; 
as,  the  court  amerced  the  criminal  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. — 2. 
To  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty ;  to  pun- 
ish in  general.  Milton  uses  of  after 
amerce:  "  Millions  of  spirits  amerced  of 
heaven;"  but  this  use  seems  to  be  a 
poetic  license. 

AMER'CED,  pp.  Fined  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  court. 

AMERC'EMENT,  n.  (amers'ment).  A 
pecuniary  penalty  inflicted  on  an  of- 
fender at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
It  differs  from  a.  fine,  in  that  the  latter 
is,  or  was  originally,  a  fixed  and  certain 
sum  prescribed  by  statute  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  an  amercement  is  arbitrary. 
Hence  the  practice  of  affeering.  [See 
AFFEER.]  In  America,  the  word  fine 
is  now  used  for  a  pecuniary  penalty 
which  is  uncertain ;  and  it  is  common 
in  statutes,  to  enact  that  an  offender 
shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  iii  England  also,  fines  are  now 
usually  discretionary,  Tims  the  word 
fine  has,  in  a  measure,  superseded  the 
use  of  amercement.  This  word,  in  old 
books,  is  written  amerciament. 
Amercement  royal,  is  a  penalty  imposed 
on  an  officer  for  a  misdemeanour  in  his 
office. 

AMER'CER,  n.  One  who  sets  a  fine  at 
discretion  upon  an  offender. 

AMER/rCA,  n.  [From  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a  Florentine,  who  pretended  to 
have  first  discovered  the  western  con- 
tinent.] One  of  the  great  continents 
first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
June  11,  O.  S.  1498,  and  by  Columbus, 
or  Christoval  Colon,  Aug.  1,  the  same 
year.  It  extends  from  the  eightieth 
degree  of  North,  to  the  fifty-fourth  de- 
gree of  South  latitude;  and  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  longitude  West 
from  Greenwich, being  about  nine  thou- 
sand miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  at 
Darien  is  narrowed  to  about  forty-five 
miles,  but  at  the  northern  extremity  is 
nearly  four  thousand  miles.  From  Da- 
rien to  the  North,  the  continent  is  call- 
ed North  America,  and  to  the  South,  it 
is  called  South  America. 

AMER'ICAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ame- 
rica. 

AMER'ICAN,  n.  A  native  of  America ; 
originally  applied  to  the  aboriginals,  or 
copper-coloured  races,  found  here  by 
the  Europeans ;  but  now  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  Ame- 
rica. 

The  name  American   must  alvvavs  exnlt 
the  pride  of  patriotism.  Wathin^ton. 

AMER'ICANISM,  n.  The  love  which 
American  citizens  have  to  their  own 
country,  or  the  preference  of  its  inte- 
rests. Analogically,  an  American  id- 
iom. 

AMER'I€ANIZE,  t>.  t.  To  render  Ame- 
rican ;  to  naturalize  in  America. 

AMER'ICIM,  n.  A  species  of  lizard  in 
South  America,  not  more  than  two  in- 
ches in  length,  and  the  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Its  legs  are  of  the  size  of 
a  hog's  bristle. 

AMES-ACE.     See  AMBSACE. 

AMETABO'LIAN,  n.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and 
£UTa£«?.Xw,  to  change.]  In  zool.,  an  ani- 
mal that  does  not  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis. 

AMETH'ODIST,t  n.  A  quack. 
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AM'ETHYST,  n.  [L.  amethystm;  Gr. 
anitueiK,  which  the  Greeks  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  a  neg.  and  ftiQuv,  to 
inebriate,  from  some  supposed  quality 
in  the  stone  of  resisting  intoxication. 
IMin.  xxxvii.  9,  mentions  an  opinion, 
that  it  takes  its  name  from  its  colour 
approaching  that  of  wine,  but  not 
reaching  it.]  A  sub-species  of  quartz, 
of  a  violet  blue  colour,  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity.  It  generally  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexahedral  prisms  or 
pyramids;  also  in  rolled  fragments, 
composed  of  imperfect  prismatic  crys- 
tals. Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  or 
splintery.  It  is  wrought  into  various 
articles  of  jewelry. 

AM'ETHYST,  in  her.,  signifies  a  purple 
colour.  It  is  the  same  in  a  nobleman's 
escutcheon,  as  purjiure  in  a  gentle- 
man's, and  mercury  in  that  of  a  prince. 

AMETHYST'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  amethyst ;  anciently  applied 
to  a  garment  of  the  colour  of  amethyst, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Tyrian  and 
hyacinthine  purple. 

AM'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  fish,  of  the  Abdo- 
minal order,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Ca- 
rolina. 

AMIABIL'ITY,  n.  Amiableness. 

A'MIABLE,  a.  [Fr.  aimablf;  L.  amabi- 
lis,  from  amo,  to  love.]  1.  Lovely; 
worthy  of  love ;  deserving  of  affection ; 
applied  usually  to  persons.  But  in  1's. 
Ixxxiv.  1,  there  is  an  exception :  "  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord !" 
— 2.  Pretending  or  showing  love. 

Lay  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this 
Ford's  wife.  Sfiak. 

But  this  use  is  not  legitimate. 

A'MIABLENESS,n.  The  quality  of  de- 
serving love ;  loveliness. 

A'MIABLY,  adv.  In  an  amiable  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  to  excite  or  attract 
love. 

AM'IANTH,    In.   [Gr.   «^<.,w,   of  « 

AMIANT'US,  [  neg.  and  pm,,*,  to  pol- 
lute or  vitiate;  so  called  from  its  in- 
combustibility; Plin.  30,  19.]  Earth- 
flax,  or  mountain  flax;  a  mineral  sub- 
stance somewhat  resembling  flax;  usu- 
ally grayish,  or  of  a  greenish  white ; 
sometimes  of  a  yellowish  or  silvery 
white,  olive,  or  mountain  green,  of  a 
pale  flesh  red  or  ochre  colour.  It  is 
composed  of  delicate  filaments,  very 
flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic,  often 
long,  and  resembling  threads  of  silk. 
It  is  incombustible,  and  has  sometimes 
been  wrought  into  cloth  and  paper.  It 
is  the  same  as  Asbestos,  which  see. 

AMIANTH'IFORM,  a.   [amianth  and 

form.]  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of 
amianth. 

dmianthrfutm  nrseniate  of  copper. 

Phillips. 

AMIANTH'INITE,  n.  A  species  of 
amorphous  mineral,  a  variety  of  actin- 
olite;  its  colour  ash,  greenish,  or  yel- 
lowish gray,  often  mixed  with  yellow 
or  red  ;  its  fracture  confusedly  foliated 
and  fibrous. 

AMIANTH'OID,  n.  [amianth,  and  Gr. 
tilof,  form.]  A  mineral  which  occurs 
in  tufts,  composed  of  long  capillary 
filaments,  flexible  and  very  elastic; 
more  flexible  than  the  fibres  of  asbes- 
tus,  but  stiffer  and  more  elastic  than 
those  of  amianth.  The  colour  is  olive 
green,  or  greenish  white. 

AMIANTH'OID,  a.  Resembling  ami- 
anth in  form. 

AM'ICABLE,  a.  [L.  amicabilis,  from 

ainicus,  a  friend,  from  amo,  to  love,] 

1.  Friendly;  peaceable;  harmonious  iu 

social  or  mutual  transactions;  usually 
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AMITY 


AMMOXY 


AMMONIAKET 


applied  to  the  dispositions  of  men  who 
have  business  with  each  other,  or  to 
their  intercourse  and  transactions ;  as, 
nations  or  men  have  come  to  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  their  differences. — 2. 
Disposed  to  peace  and  friendship ;  as, 
an  amicable  temper.  [But  rarely  ap- 
plied to  a  simjle  person?] 
Amicable  numbers,  iu  arith.,  such  as 
are  mutually  equal  to  the  sum  of  one 
another's  aliquot  parts,  as  284  and 
220. 

AM'ICABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  peaceable,  friendly,  or  disposed 
to  peace;  friendliness;  a  disposition  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship. 
•XM'ICABLY,  adv.  In  a  friendly  man- 
ner; with  harmony  or  good  will;  with- 
out controversy;  as,  the  dispute  was 
amicably  adjusted. 

AM'ICE,  n.  [L.  amictus,  from  amicior, 
to  clothe;  Fr.  amid;  Sp.  amito;  Port. 
amicto.]  A  square  linen  cloth  that  a 
Catholic  priest  ties  about  his  neck, 
hanging  down  behind  under  the  alb, 
when  he  officiates  at  mass. 


dest,  a  contraction  of  Sax.  mid-mesta, 
mid-most.  [See  MIDDLE  and  MIDST.] 
1.  In  the  midst  or  middle. — 2.  Among  ; 
mingled  with;  as,  a  shepherd  amidst 
his  flock — 3.  Surrounded,  encompass- 
ed, or  enveloped  with ;  as,  amidst  the 
shade;  amid  the  waves.  Amid  is  used 
mostly  iu  poetry. 

AM'IDE,    In.  [Formed  from  ammonia, 

AM'IDET,  /  as  bromid  and  bromuret  I 
from  bromine.  Should  not  these  terms  1 
have  been  ammid  and  ammidet  ?]  The 
name  of  a  substance  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  two  of  hy- 
drogen. It  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  state,  but  it  enters  into  a 
large  number  of  compounds.  These 
are  called  by  terms  made  up  of  the 
name  of  the  other  ingredient  prefixed 
to  the  word  amide,  as  sodamide,  a  com- 
pound of  sodium  and  amide. 

AM'IDINE,  n.  A  peculiar  substance 
procured  from  wheat  and  potato  starch. 
It  is  opaque,  or  semitransparent,  white, 
or  yellowish  white,  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  very  friable.  It  is  the  substance 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  outer 
covering  of  the  starch  or  amylin. 

AMID'-SHIPS,  in  marine  Ian.,  the  mid- 
dle of  a  ship,  with  regard  to  her  length 
and  breadth. 

AM'ILENE,  n.  A  colourless  liquid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  upon  the  hjdrated  oxide 
of  amule. 

AM'ILOT,  n.  A  white  fish  in  the  Mexi- 
can lakes,  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  much  esteemed  at  the  table. 

AMISS',  a.  [a  and  miss.  See  Miss.]  1. 
Wrong;  faulty;  out  of  order;  impro- 
per; as,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask 
advice.  [  This  adjective  always  follows 
its  noun.] — 2.  adv.  In  a  faulty  manner ; 
contrary  to  propriety ;  truth,  law,  or 
morality. 

Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
am'st ;  James  iv. 

Applied  to  the  body,  it  signifies  indis- 
posed ;  as,  I  am  somewhat  amiss  to- 
day. 

Amittere  legeni  terra;.  A  law  phrase, 
importing  the  loss  of  the  liberty  of 
swearing  in  any  court,  the  punishment 
of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of  at- 
taint, and  of  persons  outlawed. 

AM'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  amitie;  Sp.  amistad, 
from  amistar,  to  reconcile/  Norm,  a- 


wistee,  friendship,  amez,  friends,  ameis, 
amet:,  beloved;  Qu.  L.  amo,  amicitia.] 
Friendship,  in  a  general  sense,  between 
iudividuals,  societies  or  nations ;  har- 
mony; good  understanding;  as,  our 
nation  is  in  amity  with  all  the  world ; 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 
AM'MA,  n.  [Heb.  ax,  am,  mother.]  1. 
An  abbess  or  spiritual  mother.— 2.  A 
girdle  or  truss  used  in  ruptures.  [Gr. 

Ct(J.fMK.~\ 

AM'MAN,  n.  [G.  amtmann;  Sax.  ambaht 
or  embeht;  office,  duty,  charge,  and 
man.  See  EMBASSADOR.J  An  officer  who, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  exercises  judicial  functions 
in  a  limited  district  of  country.  A  simi- 
lar officer  formerly  existed  in  France. 
AM'MELIDE,  n.  A  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  melam,  melamiue,  and 
ammeline,  by  concentrated  acids  disco- 
vered by  Liebig. 

AM'MELINE,  n.  A  saline  base,  disco- 
vered by  Liebig.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  melam  and  melamine, 
by  acids  and  alkalies. 
AM'MITE,  or  HAM'MITE,  n.  [Gr.  «,«- 
IUK,  sand.]  A  sand-stone  or  free-stone, 
of  a  pale  brown  colour,  very  heavy,  of 
a  lax  texture,  composed  of  small  round 
granules,  cemented  by  an  earthy  sparry 
matter.  The  grit  or  granules  are  small 
stalagmites,  composed  of  crusts  or 
coats,  including  one  another.  It  is  the 
roe-stone  or  oolite  of  recent  authors. 
AM'MOCETE,  it.  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  ammodyte.  In  Cuvier,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  fish,  including  the  lainpern, 
Petromyzm  branchialis,  Linn. 
AM'MOCHKYSE,  n.  (am'mokris.)  [Gr. 
«ww,  sand,  and  xt"<"><,  gold.]  A  yel- 
low soft  stone,  found  in  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  glossy  yellow  particles.  When 
rubbed  or  ground,  it  is  used  to  strew 
over  writing,  like  black  sand  with  us. 
Qu.  yellow  mica. 

AM'MODTTE,  n.  [Gr.  «uM«,  sand,  and 
Su»,  to  enter.J  The  sand  eel,  a  genus 
of  fish,  of  the  Apodal  order,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  with  a  compressed  head, 
a  long  slender  body,  and  scales  hardly 
perceptible.  There  is  but  one  species, 
the  Tobianus  or  lance.  It  buries  itself 
in  the  sand,  and  is  found  also  in  the 
stomach  of  the  porpoise,  which  indicates 
that  the  latter  fish  roots  up  the  sand 
like  a  hog.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
a  serpent  of  the  size  of  a  viper,  and  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  found  in  Africa : 
also  to  a  large  serpent  of  Ceylon,  of  a 
whitish  ash  colour,  and  very  veno- 
mous. 

AMMO 'NI A, In.  [The  real  origin  of 
AM'MONY,  /  this  word  is  not  ascer- 
tained. Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be 
from  Amman,  a  title  of  Jupiter,  near 
whose  temple  in  Upper  Egypt  it  was 
generated.  Others  suppose  it  to  be 
from  Ammonia,  a  Cyrenaic  territory  ; 
and  others  deduce  it  from  afi.ua,  sand, 
as  it  was  found  in  sandy  ground.  An- 
glicized, this  forms  an  elegant  word,  am  - 
many.]  The  modern  name  of  the  vola- 
tile alkali,  formerly  so  called,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  more  fixed  alkalies. 
It  is  a  gaseous  body,  and  was  first  pro- 
cured in  tliat  state  by  Priestley,  who 
termed  it  alkaline  air.  He  obtained  it 
from  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  Ammonia  is 
used  for  many  purposes,  both  in  medi- 
cine and  scientific  chemistry.  It  is  not, 
however,  used  iu  the  gaseous  state,  but 
in  solution  in  water,  and  then  frequent- 
ly called  liquid  ammonia.  It  may  be 
procured  naturally  from  putrescent 
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animal  substances,  and  artificially  from 
most  animal  matter,  except  fat,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  heat,  in  iron  cylinders. 
Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  decomposed, 
yield  it  in  abundance.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  vegetable  matter,  when 
azote  is  one  of  its  elements.  The  de- 
composition of  coal,  effected  during  the 
production  of  gas  for  illumination,  is 
now  an  abundant  source  of  ammo- 
nia. 

AMMO'NIAC,       la.    Pertaining     to 

AMMONI'ACAL,  /  ammonia,  or  pos- 
sessing its  properties. 

AMMO'NIAC  or  AMMO'NIAC  GUM, 
n.  [See  AMMONIA.]  A  gum  resin,  from 
Africa  and  the  East,  brought  in  large 
masses,  composed  of  tears,  internally 
white,  and  externally  yellow  ;  an  exu- 
dation from  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
the  Dorema  ammoniacum.  It  has  a 
foetid  smell,  and  a  nauseous  sweet  taste, 
followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  U  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of 
wine,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  de- 
obstruent  and  resolvent. 

AMMONI'ACAL  GAS,  n.  Ammonia 
in  its  purest  form.  It  is  usually  obtain- 
ed from  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and 
lime. 

AMMONI'ACAL  SALT,  n.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with 
an  acid. 

AMMO'NIAN,  a.  Belating  to  Ammo- 
nius,  surnamed  Saccas,  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
eclectic  system  of  philosophy ;  or  rather, 
he  completed  the  establishment  of  the 
sect,  which  originated  with  Potamo. 

AM'MONITE,  n.  [Cornu  Ammonis,hom 
Jupiter  Amman,  whose  statues  were 
represented  with  ram's  horns.]  Ser- 
pent-stone, or  cornu  ammonis,  a  fossil 
shell  curved  into  a  spiral,  like  a  rani's 

Ammonites  obtuaut.  Ammonites  varians. 


Ammonites. 

horn;  of  various  sizes,  from  the  small- 
est grains  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 
This  fossil  is  found  in  strata  of  lime- 
stone and  clay,  and  in  argillaceous  iron 
ore.  It  is  smooth  or  rigid ;  the  ridges 
straight,  crooked,  or  undulated. 

AMMONITIF'ERODS,  «.  Containing 
the  remains  of  ammonites. 

AMMO'NIUM,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
supposed  metallic  basis  of  ammonia.  It 
is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen, containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  latter  than  is  contained  in  ammo- 
nia. If  mercury,  at  the  negative  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  be  placed  iu  con- 
tact with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
the  circuit  be  completed,  an  amalgam  is 
formed,  which,  at  the  temperature  of 
70°  or  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  but  at  the  freezing 
point  is  a  firm  and  crystallized  mass. 
This  amalgam  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  metallic  basis,  ammonium. 

AMMONl'UKET,  \ n.  A  term  once  ap- 

AMMONI'ARET,  /  plied  to  certain 
supposed  compounds  of  ammonia,  and 
a  pure  metal.  All  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  salts  composed  of 
ammonia  with  an  acid  of  the  metal, 


AMORADO 


AMOUNTING 


AMPHIBOLITE 


which  renders  the  term  incorrect  and 
useless. 

AMMOSCHIS'TA,«.  A  genus  of  stones 
of  a  laminated  structure,  and  splitting 
only  horizontally,  or  into  flat  plates. 

A  MMUNI"TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  »i»mVi«, 
from  mu/it'n,  to  fortify.]  Military  stores, 
or  provisions  for  attack  or  defence. 
In  modern  usage,  the  signification  is 
confined  to  the  articles  which  are  used 
in  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  and  ord- 
nance of  all  kinds;  as  powder,  balls, 
bombs,  various  kinds  of  shot,  &c.  Am- 
munition-bread, bread  or  other  provi- 
sions to  supply  troops. 

AM'NESTY,  n.  [Gr.  «^,WT,«,  of  «  neg. 
and  u-.-r.irtf,  memory,  from  the  root  of 
wens,  mind.  See  MIND.]  An  act  of 
oblivion ;  a  general  pardon  of  the  of- 
fences of  subjects  against  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  proclamation  of  such  par- 
don. In  med.,  the  loss  of  memory  from 
disease  or  old  age. 

AM'NIOS,  or  AM'NION,  n.  |  Gr.  «/z.i»», 
a  vessel  or  membrane.]  The  innermost 
membrane  surrounding  the  foetus  in 
the  womb.  It  is  thin,  transparent,  soft, 
and  smooth  on  the  inside,  but  rough  on 
the  outside. — 2.  In  bot.,  a  thin  semi- 
transparent,  gelatinous  substance,  in 
which  the  embryo  of  a  seed  is  suspend- 
ed when  it  first  appears,  and  on  which 
the  embryo  is  supposed  to  feed  in  its 
early  stages. 

AMNIOT'I€,  a.  Relating  to  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios. 

AMNIOT'I€  ACID.  See  AT.LANTOIC 
ACID. 

AMOBE'AN,  a.  Alternately  answering. 

AMOBE'UM,  71.  [Gr.  «,*«,?«,*.-,  alter- 
nate ;  *nuh,  change.]  A  poem  in  which 
persons  are  represented  as  speaking 
alternately,  as  the  third  and  seventh 
eclogues  of  Virgil. 

AMOLI"TION,  7i.  Removal. 

AMO'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  *fi»^,:  Ar.  ham- 
auma,  from  hamma,  to  warm  or  heat; 
the  heating  plant.]  A  genus  of  plants ; 
all  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  re- 
markable for  their  pungency  and  aro- 
matic properties.  It  includes  the  grana 
paradisi,  or  grains  of  paradise.  Amo- 
mum  cardamomum,  or  rensalmic  car- 
damomum,  furnishes  cardamom  seeds, 
which  are  used  medicinally  as  aromatics. 
True  amomum  is  a  round  fruit,  from  the 
East, of  the  size  of  a  grape,  containing, 
under  a  membranous  cover,  a  number  of 
angular  seeds  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in 
three  cells.  Of  this  fruit,  ten  or  twelve 
grow  in  a  cluster,  adhering,  without  a 
pedicle,  to  a  woody  stalk. 

AMONG',       )  amung'      lrc 

AMONGST',/  lmp'  amungst',/[Sa!c- 
onmang,  ongemang,  among;  gemanyan, 
to  mingle;  Gr.  pur,™.  See  MINOLK.] 
1.  In  a  general  or  primitive  sense, 
mixed  or  mingled  with ;  as  tares  amomj 
wheat. — 2.  Conjoined,  or  associated 
with,  or  making  part  of  the  number. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women;  Luke  i. 
3.  Of  the  number;  as,  there  is  not  one 
among  a  thousand  possessing  the  like 
qualities. 

AMO'NIAN,  a.  [from  Amon  or  ffamon, 
a  title  of  Jupiter,  or  rather  of  the  sun  ; 
Ar.  Heb.  and  Ch.  an,  r.Vn,  Ham  or 
Camah,  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies  to 
heat  or  warm,  and  as  a  noun,  heat  or  the 
sun ;  and  in  Arabic,  the  supreme  God.] 
Pertaining  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  orto  his 
temple  and  worship  in  Upper  Egypt. 

AMORA'DO,  7i.  [L.  amor,  love,  07710,  to 
love.  But  the  word  is  ill  formed.]  A 
lover.  \See  INAMORATO,]  which  is 
chierty  used. 


AMORE,  n.  A  name  given  by  Marc- 
grave  to  a  tribe  of  fish,  of  three  spe- 
cies, the  pixuma,  guacti,  and  tinga. 
They  are  found  about  the  shores  of 
South  America,  and  are  used  for  food. 

AMORE'ANS,  n.  A  sect  of  Gemaric 
doctors  or  commentators  on  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  The  Amoreans  were 
followed  by  the  Mishnic  doctors,  and 
these  by  the  Sebureans. 

AMOKET',  n.  [L.  amor,  love;  Fr.  am- 
ourette.] A  lover ;  an  amorous  wo- 
man; also  a  love  knot  or  a  trifling  love 
affair. 

AM'ORIST,  n.  [L.  amor,  love.]  A 
lover;  a  gallant;  an  inamorato. 

AMORO'SO,  n.  [It.  from  amor,  love.] 
A  lover;  a  man  enamoured. 

AMORO'SA,  n.  A  wanton  woman. 

AM'OKOUS,  a.  [Fr.  amoreux;  It.  amo- 
roso; from  L.  amor,  love.]  1.  Inclined 
to  love;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or 
to  sexual  enjoyment;  loving;  fond. — 
2.  In  love;  enamoured. — 3.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  love;  produced  by  love; 
indicating  love;  as,  amorous  delight; 
amorous  airs. 

AM'OKOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  amorous 
manner;  fjndly;  lovingly. 

AM  OROUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inclined  to  love,  or  to  sexual 
pleasure;  fondness;  lovingness. 

AMORPH'A,  n.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and  /*,&*, 
form.]  A  genus  of  plants. 

AMORPH'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and 
/"{»»,  form.]  Having  no  determinate 
form;  of  irregular  shape;  not  of  any 
regular  figure.  It  is  applied  to  mine- 
ral and  other  substances  which  occur 
in  forms  not  easy  to  be  defined. 

AMORPH'Y,  >i.  Irregularity  of  form ; 
deviation  from  a  determinate  shape. 

AMORT',  adv.  [L.  mars,  mortuus.]  In 
the  state  of  the  dead,  figuratively,  de- 
pressed, spiritless. 

AMORTIZATION,  or  AMORT'IZE- 
MENT,  7i.  The  act  or  right  of  alienat- 
ing lands  or  tenements  to  a  corpora- 
tion, which  was  considered  formerly  as 
transferring  them  to  dead  hands,  as 
such  alienations  were  mostly  made  to 
religious  houses  for  superstitious  uses. 

AMORTIZE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  amortizer, 
amortir;  Sp.  umortizar,  to  sell  in  mort- 
main ;  It.  ammortire,  to  extinguish, 
from  morte;  L.  mors,  death.  See  MORT- 
MAIN.] In  English  law,  to  alienate  in 
mortmain,  that  is,  to  sell  to  .1  corpora- 
tion, sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  and  their  successors. 
This  was  considered  as  selling  to  dead 
hands.  Lands  cannot  be  alienated  in 
this  manner  without  the  king's  li- 
cence. [See  MORTMAIN.] 

AMO'TION,  7i.  [L.  amotio;  amoveo.] 
Removal. 

AMOUNT',  v.  I.  [Fr.  monter,  to  ascend; 
Norm,  amont,  upward;  from  L.  mons, 
a  mountain,  or  its  root;  W.  mi/nyz.]  1. 
To  rise  to  or  to  reach,  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  particulars,  into  an  aggregate 
whole;  to  compose  in  the  whole;  as, 
the  interest  on  the  several  sums  amounts 
to  fifty  pounds. — 2.  To  rise,  reach,  or 
extend  to,  in  effect,  or  substance;  to 
result  in,  by  consequence,  when  all 
things  are  considered;  as,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  amounts  to 
very  little. 

AMOUNT',  n.  The  sum  total  of  two  or 
more  particular  sums  or  quantities;  as, 
the  amount  of  7  and  9  is  16. — 2.  The 
effect,  substance,  or  result;  the  sum; 
as,  the  amount  of  the  testimony  is  this. 

AMOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Rising  to,  by  ac- 
cumulation or  addition  ;  coming  or  in- 
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creasing  to  ;  resulting  in  effect  or  sub- 
stance. 

AMOUlt',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  amor,  love.] 
An  unlawful  connection  in  love ;  a  love 
intrigue  ;  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

AMOV'AL,t  71.  [L.  ammxo.\  Total 
removal. 

AMOVE',t  «>.  t.  [L.  amoveo,  a  and 
moveo,  to  move.]  To  remove. 

AMOVING,  a.  Moving  away. 

AM'PELITE,  TI.  [Gr.  a^TiA.,-,  a  vine. 
The  name  of  an  earth  used  to  kill 
worms  on  vines.  Pliny  says  it  is  like 
bitumen.  Lib.  85,  16.1  Cannel  coal, 
or  candle  coal;  an  inflammable  sub- 
stance of  a  black  colour,  compact  tex- 
ture, and  resinous  lustre,  and  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  cut  and  polished.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  of  a  short 
duration,  and  gives  but  a  moderate 
heat.  It  is  used  like  jet  for  making 
toys.  Ampelite  is  found  in  France, 
where  husbandmen  smear  vines  with  it 
to  kill  vermin. 

AMPHI.  [Gr.  uiMf,.]  A  prefix  in  words 
of  Greek  origin,  signifying  both,  about, 
around. 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS,  n.  [«M«<  and 
«{0jTO«c,  articulation.]  In  anaf.,  a  mixed 
kind  of  articulation,  in  which  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  bones  are  united  by 
an  intermediate  substance  in  a  manner 
which  admits  of  a  small  degree  of  mo- 

AMPHIB'IAL,  AMPHIB'IAN,  AM- 
PHIB'IA,  n.  [Gr.  «/n?i,  both  or  about, 
and  |3i«,  life.]  In  zool.,  a  term  meaning 
properly  an  animal  capable  of  living  both 
under  water  and  on  land.  Its  use,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  as 
have  both  lungs  and  gills.  Four  genera 
of  batrachian  reptiles  do  possess  such 
a  double  respiratory  apparatus,  the 
axolotls,menobranchi,sire}is,emdproteus. 
These  are  the  only  known  vertebrated 
animals  which  are  truly  amphibious.  In 
conversation  otters,  seals, walruses, cro- 
codiles, &c.  are  called  amphibia!,  though 
none  of  them  can  breathe  under  water. 
Liunfflus  in  his  arrangement  included 
under  this  name  tortoises,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, frogs,  and  cartilaginous  fishes; 
but  this  classification  being  evidently 
erroneous  has  not  been  adopted  by  more 
recent  zoologists. 

AMPHIB'IOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  «M,/3W, 
amphibious,  and  Jufct,  stone.]  A  frag- 
ment of  a  petrified  amphibious  animal. 

AMPHIBIOLO6'I€AL,  a.  [Infra.] 
Pertaining  to  amphibiology. 

AMPHIBIOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «pf,,  on 
both  sides,  /&«,  life, and  /<•>»;, discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  amphibious 
animals,  or  the  history  and  description 
of  such  animals. 

AMPHIB'IOUS,  a.  [See  AMPHIBIA!.] 
1.  Having  the  power  of  living  in  two 
elements,  air  and  water,  as  frogs, 
crocodiles,  beavers,  and  the  like. — 2. 
Of  a  mixed  nature;  partaking  of  two 
natures ;  as,  an  amphibious  breed. 

AMPHIB'IOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  able  to  live  in  two  elements, 
or  of  partaking  of  two  natures. 

AMPHIB'IUM,  n.  That  which  lives  in 
two  elements,  as  in  air  and  water. 

AM'PHIBOLE,  n.  [Gr.  *wp,i,<,  equi- 
vocal ;  ufjufi  and  /3«AXa.]  A  name  given 
by  Haiiy  to  a  species  of  minerals,  in- 
cluding the  Tremolite,  Hornblend,  and 
Actinolite.  Its  primitive  form  is  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism. 

AMPHIB'OLI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  am- 
phibole ;  resembling  amphibole,  or  par- 
taking of  its  nature  and  characters. 

AMPHIB'OLITE,  n.  [from  Amphibvle.] 


AMPIIIMACER 


AMFHISCIAXS 


AMPLE 


In  geol.,  ami'hibolites  arc  trap  rocks, 
the  basis  of  which  is  amphibole  or 
homblend. 

AMPIIIBOLOG'I€AL,  </.  Doubtful; 
of  doubtful  meaning. 

AMPHIBOLOG'1€ALLY,  iu.li:  With 
a  doubtful  meaning. 
VMPHIBOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  ai^.,  0«*A« 
and  A<>.if,  speech,  «rts//3ciAe>.i<«.]  A  phrase 
or  discourse,  susceptible  of  two  inter- 
pretations ;  and  hence,  a  phrase  of  un- 
certain meaning.  Amphibology  arises 
from  the  order  of  the  phrase,  rather 
than  from  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a 
word  which  is  called  equivocation.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  Pyrrhus.  "  Aio  te  Romanes 
vincere  posse."  Here  te  and  Romanos, 
may  either  of  them  precede  or  follow 
vincere  posse,  and  the  sense  may  be 
either,  you  may  conquer  the  Romans, 
or  the  Romans  may  conquer  you.  The 
English  language  seldom  admits  of 
amphibology. 

AMPHIBOLOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «^,/9.x«, 
tftfi  and  g*AAo>,  to  strike.]  Tossed 
from  one  to  another ;  striking  each  way, 
with  mutual  blows.  [Lit.  iw.] 

AMPHIB'OLY,  n.  [Gr.  .^.A,.-  «^,, 
both  ways,  and  /3«AA«,  to  strike.]  Am- 
biguity of  meaning.  [Rarely  us.] 

AM'PIIIBRACH,  n.  [Gr.  «w,  and 
PtiX<"t  short.]  In  poetry,  a  foot  of 
three  syllables,  the  middle  one  long, 
the  first  and  last  short ;  as  hSbere,  in 
Latin.  In  English  verse,  it  is  used  as 
the  last  foot,  when  a  syllable  is  added 
to  the  usual  number  forming  a  double 
rhyme ;  as, 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect,  tchy 
take  it  f  Pope.       Trumbull. 

AMPIUBRAN'CHIA,  n.  (««;<,  and 
/Jjij-X'")  the  fauces.)  The  tonsils  and 
parts  adjacent  to  them. 

AM'PHICOME,  n.  [Gr.  «.«.?.  and  »«M, 
hair.]  A  kind  of  figured  stone  of  a 
round  shape,  but  rugged  and  beset 
with  eminences;  called  Erotylos,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  power  of  ex- 
citing love.  Anciently,  it  was  used  in 
divination;  but  it  is  little  known  to 
the  moderns. 

AMPHI€TYON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  august  council  of  Amphictyons. 

AMPUI€'TYONS,  n.  In  Grecian  his., 
an  assembly  or  council  of  deputies 
from  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Amphic- 
tyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  but  this 
opinion  is  probably  a  fable.  Ten  or 
twelve  states  were  represented  in  this 
assembly,  which  sat  alternately  at 
Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi.  Each  city 
sent  two  deputies,  one  called  Hierom- 
nemon  and  the  other  Pylagoras.  The 
former  inspected  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  of  religion ;  the  latter  had 
the  charge  of  deciding  causes  and  dif- 
ferences between  private  persons.  The 
former  was  elected  by  lot ;  the  latter 
by  a  plurality  of  voices.  They  had  an 
equal  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  Greece. 

AM'PHIGENE,  n.  [Gr.  «M.  and  j-i,»t.] 
In  mineralogy,  another  name  of  the 
leucite  or  Vesuvian. 
AMPHIHEXAHE'DRAL,a.  [Gr.«^f<, 
and  hexahedral.]  In  crystallography, 
when  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  counted 
in  two  different  directions,  give  two 
hexahedral  outlines,  or  are  found  to 
be  six  in  number. 

AMPHII/OGY,  n.  [apf,  and  *„»•«,  dis- 
course.]   Equivocation. 
AMPHIJTACER,  n.    [Gr. 


long  on  both  sides.]  In  ancient  poetry, 
a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle 
one  short  and  the  others  long,  as  in 
cSstltas. 

AMPHI'PODA,  n.  [«/<4>iand<ra*afoot.] 
The  third  order  of  Crustaceans  in 
Cuvier's  arrangement  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals are  generally  compressed  and 
curved  upon  the  sides;  the  eyes  are 
sessile  and  immovable ;  many  of  the 
species  are  found  in  springs  and  rivu- 
lets; others  are  met  with  in  the  salt 
waters. 

AM'PHIPODE,  n.  One  of  an  order  of 
Malacostraceons,  Crustaceous  animals. 
See  AMPFIIPODA. 

AMPHIP'ODOUS,  [«."?,  and  «•«.-,  foot.] 
Having  feet  on  both  sides :  a  term  ap- 
plied to  Crustaceans,  as  the  shrimp. 

AMPHIP'ROSTILE  or  AMPHIP'- 
ROSTYLE,  n.  \f^i  and  T{orTt/A«,  a 
prostyle.]  In  arch.,  used  to  designate 
structures  having  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  or  Roman  parallelogramic 
temple,  with  a  prostyle  or  portico  on 
each  of  its  ends  or  fronts,  but  with  no 
columns  on  its  sides  or  flanks. 


Ampliiprostyl*. 

AMPHIS'BEN,      )  n.[Gr.«W,^«,.«,of 

AMPHIS'BCENA,  ]  «w«  and  £«<.«,,  to 

go;  indicating  that  the  animal  moves 

with  either  end  foremost  ]     A  genus  of 

serpents,  with  the  head  small,  smooth 


Amphisboena  fuliginosa. 

and  blunt ;  the  nostrils  small,  the  eyes 
minute  and  blackish,  and  the  mouth 
furnished  with  small  teeth.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  destitute  of  scales,  and 
divided  into  numerous  annular  seg- 
ments ;  the  tail  obtuse,  and  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  head,  whence 
the  belief  that  it  moved  equally  well 
with  either  end  foremost.  There  are 
two  species ;  the  fuliyinosa,  black  with 
white  spots,  found  in  Africa  and  Am- 
erica; and  the  alba,  or  white  species, 
found  in  both  the  Indies,  and  generally 
in  ant-hillocks.  They  feed  on  ants  and 
earth-worms,andwere  formerly-deemed 
poisonous;  but  this  opinion  is  exploded. 
The  aquatic  amphisben,  Gordius  aqua- 
ticus,  Linn.,  is  an  animal  resembling  a 
horse-hair,  found  in  water,  and  moving 
with  either  end  foremost.  The  vulgar 
opinion  that  this  is  an  animated  horse- 
liair  is  found  to  be  an  error.  This 
hair-worm  is  generated  in  the  common 
black  beetle,  in  which  the  parent  worm 
lays  its  eggs;  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  earth  and  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
AMPHIS'CII,  1  n.  [Gr.«M,,onboth 
AMPHIS'CIANS,  S  sides,  and  »•«/«, 
shadow.]  In  geography,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tropics,  whose  shadows,  in 
one  part  of  the  year,  are  cast  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  other,  to  the  south, 
according  as  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
or  northern  signs. 
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AM'PHITANE,  71.  A  name  given  by 
ancient  naturalists  to  a  fossil,  called  by 
Dr.  Hill  I'yriaibium.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  of  a  square  figure  and  a  gold 
colour.  Qu.  Cubic  pyrites. 

AMPHITHF/ATRE,  or  AMPHI- 
THE'ATER,  n.  [Gr.  «Ki,fc«T{<,,,  of  a.^,, 
about,  and  JJt«Tgo»,  theatre,  from  3i«o- 
tmi,  to  see  or  look.]  1.  An  edifice  in 
an  oval  or  circular  form,  having  its 
area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats, 
rising  higher  as  they  recede  from  the 
area,  on  which  people  used  to  sit  to 
view  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  of 
wild  beasts,  and  other  sports.  The 
ancient  theatre  was  a  semicircle,  but 
exceeding  it  by  a  fourth  part  of  its 
diameter;  the  amphitheatre  was  a 
double  theatre,  and  its  longest  diam- 
eter was  to  its  shortest  as  1  1-2  to  1. 
It  was  at  first  of  wood,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  one  was  erected  of 
stone.  The  area  or  cavea  being  cover- 
ed with  sand,  was  called  arena.  The 
Coliseum  at  Rome  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  ancient  amphitheatres,  being  capa- 
ble of  containing  from  50,000  to  80,000 
persons. — 2.  In  gardening,  a  disposition 
of  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  slope,  or  forming  a 
slope,  by  placing  the  lowest  in  front. 
An  amphitheatre  may  also  be  formed 
of  turf  only. 

AJMPHITHE'ATRAL,  a.  Resembling 
an  amphitheatre. 

AMPHITHEAT'RICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  exhibited  in  an  amphitheatre. 

AM'PHITRITE,  n.  [Gr.  A«HT{/T«,  a 
goddess  of  the  sea,]  A  genus  of  ma- 
rine animals,  of  the  Linnsean  order 
Mollusca. 

AMPHI'TROPAL,  a.  [Gr.  «w,  round, 
and  -.nu.  to  turn.]  In  bat.,  a  term 
applied  to  an  embryo  which  is  curved 
upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
its  ends  are  presented  to  the  same 

AMPHO'DELITE,  n.  A  crystalline 
mineral.  See  SCAPOLITE. 

AM'PHOR,  or  AM'PHORA,  n.  [L. 
amphora ;  G r.  au^o^mf  or  <XU^I$O%M< t 
ctu?t  and  f  •£(&.]  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  liquid  measure.  The  am- 
phora of  the  Romans  contained  about 
forty-eight  sextaries,  equal  to  seven 
gallons  and  a  pint,  English  wine  mea- 
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sure.  The  Grecian  or  Attic  amphor 
contained  about  a  third  more.  This 
was  also,  among  the  Romans,  a  dry 
measure  of  about  three  bushels. 
Among  the  Venetians,  it  is  a  liquid 
measure  of  sixteen  quarts.  This  name 
was  formerly  used  in  England;  butthe 
capacity  of  the  Sax.  ambra  is  not  cer- 
tainly known. 

AM'PLE,  a.  [Fr.  ample;  L.  amplus.] 
1.  Large;  wide;  spacious;  extended; 
as,  ample  room.  This  word  carries 
with  it  the  sense  of  room  or  space  fully 
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sufficient  for  the  use  intended. — 2. 
Great  in  bulk,  or  size;  as,  an  ample 
tear. — 3.  Liberal ;  unrestrained ;  with- 
out parsimony;  fully  sufficient;  as, 
ample  provision  for  the  table;  ample 
justice. — 4.  Liberal;  magnificent;  as, 
ample  promises.— 5.  Diffusive ;  not 
brief  or  contracted ;  as,  an  ample  nar- 
rative. 

AM'PLENESS, «.  Largeness;  spacious- 
ness; sufficiency;  abundance. 

AMPLEXA'TION,t  «.  [L.  umplexari.} 
An  embrace. 

AMPLEX'I€AUL,  or  AMPLEXI- 
€AUL'ENT,  a.  [L.  amplexor,  to  em- 
brace, of  amb,  about,  and  plico,  plexus, 
to  fold,  and  caulis,  *««x«,-,  a  stem.l  In 
hot.,  nearly  sur- 
rounding or  em- 
bracing the  stem, 
as  the  base  of  a 
leaf.  ThePapaver 
somniferum  and 
Carduus  Mariana* 
have  amplexicaul 

leaves.  Amplexlctul  leof. 

AM'PLIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  amplio.  See 
AMPLE.]  To  enlarge;  to  make  greater ; 
to  extend.  [Lit.  «,«.] 

AMPLIA'TION,  n.  Enlargement;  cm- 
plification;  diffuseness.  [Lit.  us.]—  2. 
In  Roman  antiquity,  a  deferring  to  pass 
sentence;  a  postponement  of  a  deci- 
sion, to  obtain  further  evidence. 

AMPLIF'ICATE,  ti.  t.  [L.  amplifico.'] 
To  enlarge;  to  amplify. 

AMPLIFI€A'TION,n.[L.amptysca/to.] 
1.  Enlargement;  extension. — 2.  In  rhe- 
toric, diffusive  description  or  discus- 
sion ;  exaggerated  representation ; 
copious  argument,  intended  to  present 
the  subject  in  every  view,  or  in  the 
strongest  light ;  diffuse  narrative,  or  a 
dilating  upon  all  the  particulars  of  a 
subject;  a  description  given  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary,  or  an  illus- 
tration by  various  examples  and  proofs. 

AM'PLIFIED,  pp.  Enlarged;  extended; 
diffusively  treated. 

AM'PLIFIER,  n.  One  who  amplifies  or 
enlarges;  one  who  treats  a  subject 
diffusively,  to  exhibit  it  in  the  strongest 
light. 

AM'PLIF?,  u.  (.  [Fr.  amplifier;  L  am- 
plified; of  amplus  and  facia,  to  make 
large.]  1.  To  enlarge;  to  augment;  to 
increase  or  extend,  in  a  general  sense, 
applied  to  material  or  immaterial 
things. — 2.  In  rhetoric,  to  enlarge  in 
discussion  or  by  representation;  to 
treat  copiously,  so  as  to  present  the 
subject  in  every  view,  and  in  the 
strongest  lights. — 3.  To  enlarge  by  ad- 
dition; to  improve  or  extend;  as,  to 
amplify  the  sense  of  an  author  by  a 
paraphrase. 

AM'PLIF?,  v.  i.  To  speak  largely  or 
copiously;  to  be  diffuse  in  argument 
or  description ;  to  dilate  upon ;  often 
followed  by  on;  as,  to  amplify  on  the 
several  topics  of  discourse. — 2.  To  ex- 
aggerate; to  enlarge  by  representation 
or  description ;  as, 

Homer  amplifies — not  invents.  Pope. 
AM'PLIFYTNG,  ppr.  Enlarging;  exag- 
gerating; diffusively  treating. 
AM'PLITUDE,  n.  [L.  amplitude,  from 
amplus,  large.]  1.  Largeness  ;  extent, 
applied  to  bodies;  as,  the  amplitude  of 
the  earth. — 2.  Largeness;  extent  of 
capacity  or  intellectual  powers;  as, 
amplitude  of  mind. — 3.  Extent  of  means 
or  power;  abundance;  sufficiency. 
Amplitude,  in  astr.,  is  an  arch  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  east 
or  west  point,  and  the  centre  of  the 


sun  or  star  at  its  rising  or  setting.  At 
the  rising  of  a  star,  the  amplitude  is 
eastern  or  ortive;  at  the  setting  it  is 
western,  occiduous,  or  occasive.  It  is 
also  northern  or  southern,  when  north 
or  south  of  the  equator. 
Amplitude  of  the  ranyc,  in  projectiles, 
is  the  horizontal  line  subtending  the 
path  of  a  body  thrown,  or  the  line 
which  measures  the  distance  it  has 
moved. 

Magnetical  amplitude,  is  the  arch  of  the 
horizon  between  the  sun  or  a  star,  at 
rising  or  setting,  and  the  east  or  west 
point  of  the  horizon,  by  the  compass. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the 
true  amplitude  is  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

AM'PLY.arfr.  Largely;  liberally;  fully; 
sufficiently ;  copiously ;  in  a  diffusive 
manner. 

AMPUL'LA,  n.  [Lat.]  In  aniiq.,  a  vessel 
bellying  out  like  a  jug 
that  contained  unctions 
for  the  bath ;  also  a  ves- 
sel for  drinking  at  table. 
In  anat.,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  dilated  part 
of  the  menibranaceous 
semicircular  canals  in  the 
ear.  In  hot.  it  signifies 
a  small  membranaceous 
bag  attached  to  the 
roots,  and  the  immersed 
leaves  of  some  aquatic 
plants,  as  in  the  lemno?, 
or  duck-weed. 

AMPULLA,  is  a  name  also  given  to  the 
little  spongy  bodies  or 
spongioles,    by    which  | 

the  extremities  of  the 
small  fibres  of  roots 
are  terminated,  and 
which  serve  as  mouths 
to  absorb  the  juices 
necessary  for  the  life 
and  nourishment  of 
the  root.  The  figure 
exhibits  these  ampul- 
lae, as  seen  by  the  aid 
of  a  microscope.  Ampuiix. 

AMPULLA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  a  bottle 
or  inflated  bladder. 

AMPULLA'KIA,  n.  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water spiral  univalve  shells  which  in- 
habits the  rivers  and  ponds  of  India, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  They  are 
of  a  globular,  or  rather  depressed  form, 
and  the  animals  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  common  pond-snail. 

AM'PUTATE,  t).  t.  [L.  amputo,  of  amb, 
about,  an&puto,  to  prune.]  1.  To  prune 
branches  of  trees  or  vines  ;  to  cut  off. 
— 2.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of 
an  animal  body  ;  a  term  of  surgery. 

AM'PUTATED, pp.  Cutoff;  separated 
from  the  body. 

AMPUTATING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  a 
limb  or  part  of  the  body. 

AMPUTA'TION,  n.  [L.  amputalio.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  off  a 
limb  or  some  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
case  of  a  tumour,  the  term  excision  or 
extirpation  is  generally  used. 

AMUCK,  or  AMOK,  n.  An  Indian 
term  for  slaughter,  which,  from  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  Malays,  has  become 
notorious.  Their  constant  use  of 
opium  contributes  to  infuriiite  them, 
and  when  maddened  by  its  effects,  they 
rush  out  with  daggers  in  their  hands, 
yelling,  Amuck,  Amuck,  (i.  e.  kill,  kill); 
whence  the  common  expression  to  run 
a  much. 

AM'ULET,  n.  [L.  amuletum  ;  Fr.  amu- 
letle,  from  Lat.  amolior,  amolilus,  to  re- 
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move.]  Something  worn  as  a  remedy 
or  preservative  against  evils  or  mis- 
chief, such  as  diseases  and  witchcraft. 
Amulets,  in  days  of  ignorance,  were 
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common.  They  consisted  of  certain 
stones,  metals,  or  plants;  sometimes  of 
words,  characters,  or  sentences,  ar- 
ranged in  a  particular  order.  They 
were  appended  to  the  neck  or  body. 
Among  some  nations  they  are  still  in 
use. 

AMULET  I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  amu- 
let. 

AMCSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  amuser,  to 
stop  or  keep  at  bay,  to  detain ;  from 
muser,  to  loiter  or  trifle ;  It.  musare,  to 
gaze  or  stand  idle;  Ger,  miissig,  idle; 
Qu.  Gr.  pt{a;  Lat.  musso.~\  1.  To  en- 
tertain the  mind  agreeably ;  to  occupy 
or  detain  attention  with  agreeable  ob- 
jects, whether  by  singing,  conversation, 
or  a  show  of  curiosities.  Dr  Johnson 
remarks,  that  amuse  implies  something 
less  lively  than  divert,  and  less  impor- 
tant than  please.  Hence  it  is  often 
said,  we  are  nmuwdwith  trifles. — 2.  To 
detain ;  to  engage  the  attention  by  hope 
or  expectation;  as,  to  amuse  one  by 
flattering  promises. 

AMCSED,  pp.  (s  as  z.)  Agreeably  en- 
tertained ;  having  the  mind  engaged  by 
something  pleasing. 

AMCSEMENT,  n.  (s  as  2.)  That  which 
amuses,  detains,  or  engages  the  mind; 
entertainment  of  the  mind ;  pastime  ;  a 
pleasurable  occupation  of  the  senses, 
or  that  which  furnishes  it,  as  dancing, 
sports,  or  music. 

AMCSER,  n.  (s  as  z.)  One  who  amuses, 
or  affords  an  agreeable  entertainment 
to  the  mind. 

AMUSING,  ppr.  or  a.  (s  as  z.)  Enter- 
taining; giving  moderate  pleasure  to 
the  mind,  so  as  to  engage  it ;  pleasing. 

AMCSINGLY,  adv.  (s  as  z.)  In  an  amus- 
ing manner. 

AMU'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  to 
amuse  or  entertain  the  mind. 

AMU'SIVEL  Y,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give 
amusement. 

A'MY,  n.  [Fr.  ami.]  In  law,  the  friend 
or  guardian  to  whom  an  infant  is  en- 
trusted. 

AMYG'DALATE,  a.  [L.  amygdalus,  an 
almondj  Made  of  almonds. 

AMYG'DALATE,  n.  An  emulsion  made 
of  almonds;  milk  of  almonds. — 2.  A 
salt  whose  acid  is  the  amygdalic. 

AMYGDAL'I€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bitter  almond. 

AMYG'DALINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  almond. 

AMYG'DALINE,  n.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the 
bitter  almond. 

AMYGDALI'NI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
discovered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig.  It 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  amygdaline  in 
barytic  water,  and  boiling  the  solution 
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as  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.     It  is  : 
a  colourless,  transparent,  amorphous 
muss,  having  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

AMYG  DALITE.n.  A  plant;  aspecies 
of  spurge,  with  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  almond. 

AMYG'DALOID,  n.  [Gr.  «.«,>.5<.>.i«, an 
almond,  and    u3»/,  form;    G.  mandel- 
stein,  almond-stone.]      Toad-stone;  a  | 
compound  rock,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  ' 
basalt,  greenstone,  or  some  other  va- 
riety of  trap,  imbedding  nodules  of  va-  | 
rious  minerals,  particularly  calcareous 
spar,  quartz,   agate,  zeolite,   chlorite,  I 
&c.     When  the  imbedded  minerals  are 
detached,  it  is  porous  like  lava. 

AMYG'DALOIDAL,  or  AMYG'DA-  I 
LOID,  a.  Pertaining  to  amygdaloid. — 
2.  Almond-shaped. 

AMYG'DALUS,  n.  [Gr.  »^u>8«ir,  an  al- 
mond.] A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  and  order  Monogynia,  and 
nat.  order  Rosacea?.  The  almond-tree. 

AMYLA'CEOUS.n.  [L.amvfam,  starch, 
of  a.  priv.  and  pu\-rt.  a  mill,  being  for- 
merly made  without  grinding.]  Per- 
taining to  starch,  or  the  farinaceous 
part  of  grain ;  resembling  starch. 

AMYL'I€  AC'ID,  n.  A  volatile  acid 
obtained  from  starch. 

AM'YLIN,  n.  [L.  amyhim;  Gr.  «,u«xa»: 
u.fjut\t,t,  unground,  «.  and  fu</*?,  mill.] 
The  insoluble  portion  of  starch  which 
constitutes  the  outer  covering  of  the 
sphericles. 

AM'YRALDISM,  n.  In  cliurch  nts(.,the 
doctrine  of  universal  grace, as  explain- 
ed by  Amyraldus,  or  Amyrault,  of 
France,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  taught  that  God  desires  the.happi- 
ness  of  all  men,  and  that  none  are  ex- 
cluded by  a  divine  decree,  but  that 
none  can  obtain  salvation  without  faith 
in  Christ ;  that  God  refuses  to  none 
the  power  of  believing,  though  he  does 
not  grant  to  all  his  assistance  to  im- 
prove this  power. 

AMYRI'DE.,*:,  11.  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  tropical  trees,  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  of  which,  abound 
in  fragrant  resin. 

AMYZ'TLI,  «.  A  Mexican  name  of  the 
sea  lion,  an  amphibious  quadruped,  in- 
habiting the  shores  and  rivers  of  Ame- 
rica on  the  Paci6c  ocean.  Its  body  is 
three  feet  in  length,  and  its  tail  two 
feet.  It  has  a  long  snout,  short  legs, 
and  crooked  nails.  Its  skin  is  valued 
for  the  length  and  softness  of  its  hair. 

AM'ZEL,  n.  In  ornith.,  a  bird  of  the 
merula  or  blackbird  kind;  called  in 
Derbyshire  the  rock  ouzel. 

AN,  G.  [Sax.  an,  ane,  one  ;  D.  een;  Ger. 
ein;  Fr.  on,  un,  tine;  It.  uno,  una;  L. 
ttnus,  una,  unum;  Gr.  i>:  W.  un.  j/n.] 
One  ;  noting  an  individual,  either  defi- 
nitely, known,  certain,  specified,  or  un- 
derstood; or  indefinitely,  not  certain, 
known,  or  specified.  Definitely,  as 
"  Noah  built  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood :" 
"  Paul  was  an  eminent  apostle."  In- 
definitely, as  "Bring  me  an  orange." 
Before  a  consonant  the  letter  w  is  drop- 
ped, as,  a  man ;  but  our  ancestors  wrote 
an  man,  an  king.  This  letter  repre- 
sents an  definitely  or  indefinitely.  De- 
finitely, as  "  I  will  take  you  to  me  for 
a  people,  and  1  w  ill  be  to  you  a  God ;" 
Ex.  vi.  Indefinitely,  as  "  The  province 
of  a  judge  is  to  decide  controversies." 
An  being  the  same  word  as  one,  should 
not  be  used  with  it ;  "  such  an  one,"  is 
tautology ;  but  custom  has  sanctioned  its 
use.  Although  an,  a  and  one,  are  the 
same  word,  and  always  have  the  same 
sense,  yet  by  custom,  an  and  a  are  used 


exclusively  as  a  definitive  adjective,  and  ! 
one  is  used  in  numbering.  Where  our 
ancestors  wrote  an,  two,  thru,  we  now 
use  one,  two,  three.  So  an  and  a  are 
never  used  except  with  a  noun  ;  but 
one,  like  other  adjectives,  is  sometimes 
used  without  its  noun,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it  :  ''  One  is  at  a  loss  to  assign 
a  reason  for  such  conduct." 
An  is  to  be  used  before  a  vowel  and 
before  a  silent  h,  as  an  hour.  It  is  also 
used  before  A,  when  the  accent  of  the 
word  falls  on  any  syllable  except  the 
first,  as  in  historian  and  historiogra- 
pher. An  or  a,  as  an  initial  syllable,  is 
often  used  for  a  privative,  as  in  anar- 
chy, agalajcy. 

AN,  in  old  English  authors,  signifies  if; 
as,  "  an  it  please  your  honour."  So  in 
Gr.  «»,  or  i«»,  Ar.  Sam.  and  L.  an,  if  or 
whether;  IT.  an.  Ch.  ',s,  an,  or  -,•>»,  aeen, 
if,  whether.  It  is  probably  an  impera- 
tive, like  if,  gif,  give.  Qu.  Sax.  annan, 
or  an.  in.  to  give. 

A'NA,  ad,  or  «.  [Gr.  «>«.]  In  medical 
prescriptions,  it  signifies  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  several  ingredients  ;  as,  wine 
and  honey,  ana,  ad  or  a  oz.  ii.  that  is, 
of  wine  and  honey  each  two  ounces. 

A'NA.  A  prefix  in  words,  of  Greek 
origin,  implying  repetition,  upward  mo- 
tion, inversion,  distribution,  parallel- 
ism, or  proportion.  As  a  termination, 
it  denotes  a  collection  of  memorable 
sayings.  Tims,  Scaligerana,  is  a  book 
containing  the  sayings  of  Scaliger.  It 
was  used  by  the  Romans,  as  in  Collec- 
faneus,  collected,  gathered. 

ANAB  AP'TISM,  n.  [See  ANABAPTIST.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists. 

ANABAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  «,«,  again,  and 
a  baptist.]     One  who  holds 


the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of  adults, 
or  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism, 
and  the  necessity  of  rebaptization  in 
an  adult  age.  One  who  maintains  that 
baptism  ought  always  to  be  performed 
by  immersion. 

ANABAPTIST'I€,        I  a.  Relating  to 

ANABAPTIST'I€AL,/  the  Anabap- 
tists, or  to  their  doctrines. 

ANABAPTISTRY.n.  The  sect  of  Ana- 
baptists. [Little  used.] 

ANABAPTlZE'.t  f.  t.  To  rebaptize. 

ANABRO'SIS,  n.  A  wasting  away. 

ANABIBAZ'ON,  n.  In  astron.,  a  name 
given  to  the  northern  node  of  the  moon 
or  dragon's  head. 

AN'ACA,  n.  A  species  of  paroquet, 
about  the  size  of  a  lark  ;  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  a  dark  red,  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  sides,  back,  and  wings  are 
green. 

ANA€AMP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,«  and  ««u.»- 
™,  to  bend.]  1.  Reflecting  or  reflect- 
ed; a  word  formerly  applied  to  that 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflec- 
tion ;  the  same  as  what  is  now  called 
catoptric.  [See  CATOPTRICS.]  —  2.  Ana- 
camptic  sounds,  among  the  Greeks, 
were  sounds  produced  by  reflection,  as 
in  echoes  ;  or  such  as  proceeded  down- 
ward from  acute  to  grave. 

ANA€AMP'TI€S,  n.  The  doctrine  of 
reflected  light.  [Sue  CATOPTRICS.] 

ANACAR'DIUM,  n.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  a  species  of  which  pro- 
duces the  cashew-nut,  or  marking  nut, 
from  which  a  thickish,  red,  acrid,  in- 
flammable liquor  is  produced,  that  when 
used  in  marking,  turns  black,  and  is 
very  durable. 

ANA€ATHAR'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  ..«,  and 

xat6ttfetf,  purging.      [See  CATHARTIC.] 

Throwing  upward  ;  cleansing  by  excit- 

ing vomiting,  expectoration,  &c. 
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ANACATHAR  TIC ,  n.  A  medicine 
which  excites  discharges  by  the  mouth, 
or  nose,  as  expectorants,  emetics,  ster- 
nutatories, and  masticatories. 

AXACH'OKET.     See  ANCHORET. 

AXAt'H'RONISM,  n.  [Gr.  «,«.  and 
*{«>»«,  time.]  An  error  in  computing 
time ;  any  error  in  chronology,  by 
which  events  are  misplaced. 

ANACHRONISTIC,  a.  Erroneous  in 
date;  containing  an  anachronism. 

ANA'CLASIS,  n.  [Gr.  «,««x««,  to  bend 
back.]  In  surg.,  a  recurvature  of  any 
part,  as  of  a  joint  or  fractured  limb. 

ANA€LAS'TI€,  a.  [Gr. «.«  and  **««<, 
a  breaking,  from  *x«w,  to  break.]  Re- 
fracting; breaking  the  rectilinear  course 
of  light. 

Anaclastic  glasses,  sonorous  glasses  or 
phials,  which  are  flexible,  and  emit  a 
vehement  noise  by  means  of  the  human 
breath ;  called  also  vexing  glasses,  from 
the  fright  which  their  resilience  occa- 
sions. They  are  low  phials  with  flat 
bellies,  like  inverted  tunnels,  aud  with 
very  thin  convex  bottoms.  By  draw- 
ing out  a  little  air,  the  bottom  springs 
into  a  concave  form  with  a  smart  crack; 
and  by  breathing  or  blowing  into  them, 
the  bottom,  with  a  like  noise,  springs 
into  its  former  convex  form. 

ANA€LAS'TI€S,  n.  That  part  of  op- 
tics which  treats  of  the  refraction  of 
light,  commonly  called  dioptrics,  which 
see. 

ANACLI'SIS,  n.  [a>i»Xi>«,  to  recline.] 
Among  physicians,  the  attitude  of  a 
sick  person  in  bed,  which  affords  im- 
portant indications  in  several  cases. 

ANA€OENO'SIS,  or  ANAC(ENO'- 
SIS,  n.  [Gr.  timxoin*Fi; :  «»»  and  *&<»•;, 
common.]  A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by 
which  a  speaker  applies  to  his  oppo- 
nents for  their  opinion  on  the  point  in 
debate. 

ANACOLU'THON,  n.  [«.«*.Xv«.,,  not 
following.]  In  aram.  and  rhet.,  a  want 
of  coherency ;  want  of  sequence  in  a 
sentence. 

ANACOND' A,  n.  A  name  given  in  Cey- 
lon to  a  large  snake,  a  species  of  Boa, 
which  is  said  to  devour  travellers.  Its 
flesh  is  excellent  food. 

ANA€REON'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  odes 
and  epigrams  are  celebrated  for  their 
delicate,  easy,  and  graceful  air,  and  for 
their  exact  imitation  of  nature.  His 
verse  consists  of  three  feet  and  a  half, 
usually  spondees  and  iambuses,  some- 
times anapaests ;  as  in  this  line  of  Ho- 
race— 

"Lydia,  die  per  omnes." 

ANACREON'TIC,  n.  A  poem  compos- 
ed in  the  manner  of  Anacreon. 

AN'ADEM,  n.  [Gr.  «.«8W«.]  A  gar- 
land or  fillet.  A  chaplet  or  crown  of 
flowers. 

ANADIPLO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  «.«,  again,  and 
l,-r>.ci;,  double.]  Duplication,  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  consisting  in  the 
repetition  of  the  last  word  or  words  in 
a  line  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next ;  as  "  He  retained 
his  virtues  amidst  all  his  misfortunes, 
misfortunes  which  no  prudence  could 
foresee  or  prevent." 

AN'ADROM,  n.  [See  below.]  A  fish 
that  ascends  rivers. 

ANAD'ROMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «.«,  upward, 
and  ' . .  u  ...• .  course.]  Ascending ;  a  word 
applied  to  such  fish  as  pass  from  the 
sea  into  fresh  waters,  at  stated  seasons. 

AN./£'MIA,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  *ip*, 
blood.]  Exsanguinity ;  deficiency  of 
blood,  a  disease. 
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ANJESTHE'SIA,  n.  [Gr.  *,*»&*,.,  from 
<i  priv.  and  ««r(Wu«/,  to  feel.]  Loss  of 
the  sense  of  touch ;  diminished  or  lost 
sense  of  feeling. 

AN'AGLYPII,  «.  [Gr.  «,«,  and  r*.v<fu,  to 
engrave.]  An  ornament  made  by  sculp- 
ture. 

ANAGLYP'TIC,  or  ANAGLYPHI'€, 
o.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carving,  en- 
graving, enchasing,  or  embossing  plate, 


Anaglyph. 

or  any  work  in  relief.  This  art  when 
applied  to  stone,  is  also  called  cameo. 
The  opposite  kind  of  work,  which  is 
,  done  by  engraving  or  indenting,  is  call- 
ed diaglyphic  or  intaglio. 

ANAGNO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Kecognition  ; 
the  unravelling  of  a  plot  in  dramatic 
action. 

AN^AGOGE,  \  „.  [Gr.  «,«,„„,„,  of  «,«, 

AN  AGOGY,  )  upward,  and  aj^n,  a 
leading,  from  «>«,.]  An  elevation  of 
mind  to  things  celestial;  the  spiritual 
meaning  or  application  of  words;  also 
the  application  of  the  types  and  alle- 
gories of  the  Old  Testament  to  subjects 
of  the  New.  Analogy,  in  med.,  signi- 
fies the  return  of  humours,  or  the  re- 
jection of  blood  from  the  lungs  by  the 
mouth. 

ANAGOGET'ICAL,  a.  Mysterious. 

ANAGO<5'I€AL,  a.  Mysterious;  ele- 
vated ;  spiritual ;  as,  the  rest  of  the  sab- 
bath, in  an  cmagogical  sense,  signifies 
the  repose  of  the  saints  in  heaven. 

ANAGOG'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  a  mysteri- 
ous sense;  with  religious  elevation. 

ANAGOG'ICS,  n.  Mysterious  consider- 
ations. 

AN'AGRAM,  „.  [Gr.  «,«,  and^«M,u«,a 
letter.]  In  its  proper  sense,  the  letters 
of  one  or  several  words  read  back- 
wards ;  thus,  evil  is  an  anagram  of  Km. 
In  a  wider  sense,  it  means  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence, to  form  a  new  word  or  phrase. 
ThusGalenus becomes  tmgelus;  William 
Noy,  (attorney-general  to  Charles  I.,  a 
laborious  man,)  may  be  turned  into  7 
moyl  in  law.  Dr.  Burney's  anagram  of 
Horatio  Nelson,  is  one  of  the  happiest. 
Honor  est  a  Nilo. 

ANAGRAMMAT'I€,        1  a.    Making 

ANAGRAMMAT'ICAL,/  an  ana- 
gram. 

ANAGRAMMAT'ICALLY,  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  an  anagram. 

ANAGRAM'MATISM,  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  making  anagrams . 

ANAGRAM'MATIST,  n.  A  maker  of 
anagrams. 

ANAGRAM'MATIZE,  v.  i.  To  make 
anagrams. 

AN'AGRAPH,  n.  An  inventory ;  com- 
mentary, 

AN'AGROS,  n.  A  measure  of  grain  in 
Spain,  containing  something  less  .than 
two  bushels. 

A'NAL,  a.  [L.  anus.]  Pertaining  to  the 
anus;  as,  the  anal  fin.  The  anal  fin 
in  fishes  is  the  fin  placed  between  the 


vent  and  tail,  which  expands  perpendi- 
cularly. 

ANAL'CIM,  "In.  Cubic  zeolite,  found 
ANAL'CIME,/  in  aggregated  or  cubic 
crystals.  This  mineral  is  generally 
crystallized,  but  is  also  found  amor- 
phous, and  in  reniform,  mammiltary, 
laminated,  or  radiated  masses.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ;rap  rocks.  It 
melts  under  the  blowpipe,  into  a  semi- 
transparent  glass.  By  friction,  it  ac- 
quires a  weak  electricity ;  hence  its 
name,  Gr.  «ia;u,,-,  weak. 
AN'ALECTS,  n.  [Gr.  «.«,  and  x.}.^,  to 
collect.]  A  collection  of  short  essays 
or  remarks;  extracts  from  different 
works. 

AN'ALEMMA,  n.  [Gr.  «.«;uu^«,  alti- 
tude.] 1.  In  geom.,  a  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
orthographic-ally  made  bystraight  lines, 
circles,  and  ellipsis,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the 
east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon. 
Also, — 2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or 
brass  on  which  this  kind  of  projection 
is  drawn,  with  a  horizon  and  cursor 
fitted  to  it,  in  which  the  solstitial  co- 
lure,  and  ajl  the  circles  parallel  to  it, 
will  be  concentric  circles ;  all  circles 
oblique  to  the  eye  will  be  ellipses;  and 
all  circles  whose  planes  pass  through 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines. 

ANALEP'SIS,  or  ANALEP'SY,  n. 
[from  Gr.  «»<aa,<*£au»,  to  restore.]  The 
augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an  ema- 
ciated body ;  a  species  of  epileptic  at- 
tack of  sudden  and  frequent  recurrence; 
also,  a  recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness. 

ANALEP'TIC,  a.  Corroborating;  in- 
vigoratingj  giving  strength  after  dis- 
ease. 

ANALEP'TIC,  n.  A  medicine  which 
gives  strength,  and  aids  in  restoring  a 
body  to  health  after  sickness;  a  restor- 
ative. 

ANAL'OGAL,t  a.  Analogous. 

ANALOGICAL,  a.  Having  analogy; 
used  by  way  of  analogy  ;  bearing  some 
relation.  Thus  analogical  reasoning  is 
reasoning  from  some  similitude  which 
things  known  bear  to  things  unknown. 
An  analogical  word  is  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  some  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal idea.  Thus  the  word  firm  prima- 
rily denotes  solidity  or  compactness  in 
a  material  body;  and  by  analogy,  when 
used  of  the  mind,  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
qualities  having  a  similitude  to  the  so- 
lidity of  bodies,  that  is,  fixedness  or 
immoveability. 

ANALOGICALLY,  adv.  In  an  analo- 
gical manner ;  by  way  of  similitude,  re- 
latidn,  or  agreement.  Thus,  to  reason 
analogically,  is  to  deduce  inferences 
from  some  agreement  or  relation  which 
things  bear  to  each  other. 

•VNALOG'ICALNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  analogical;  fitness  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  illustration  of  some  ana- 
logy. 

ANAL'OGISM,  n.  [Gr.  «,,x,x,«^.]  1. 
An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the 
effect. — 2.  Investigation  of  things  by 
the  analogy  they  hear  to  each  other. 

ANAL'OGIST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
analogy. 

ANAL'OGIZE,  v.  t.  To  explain  by  ana- 
logy; to  form  some  resemblance  be- 
tween different  things;  to  consider  a 
thing  with  regard  to  its  analogy  to 
something  else. 

ANAL'OGOUS,   n.   Having    analogy; 
bearing  some  resemblance  or  propor- 
tion ;  followed  by  to;  as,  there  is  some- 
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thing  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  mind  rtnrt- 
/«;/iw.v  to  that  of  the  body. 
ANALOGOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  analo- 
gous manner. 

AN'ALOGUE,  n.  (an'alog.)  [Gr.  «,«*»- 
>•«.]  1.  A  word  corresponding  with 
another;  an  analogous  term. — 2.  Any 
body  which  corresponds  with,  or  bears 
great  resemblance  to,  some  other  body. 
Thus,  among  (jeol.,  a  recent  shell  of  the 
same  species  with  a  fossil  shell,  is  said 
to  be  an  analogue  of  the  latter. 
ANAL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «.«A»J..«,  of  «.«, 
and  Aoycf,  ratio,  proportion.]  1.  An 
agreement  or  likeness  between  things 
in  some  circumstances  or  effects,  when 
the  things  are  otherwise  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Learning  enlightens  the  mind, 
because  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is 
to  the  eye,  enabling  it  to  discover  tilings 
before  hidden.  When  the  things  which 
have  an  analogy  follow  a  preposition, 
that  preposition  must  be  between  or  be- 
twixt; as,  there  is  an  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals,  or  between  customs. 
When  one  of  the  things  precedes  a  verb, 
and  the  other  follows,  the  preposition 
used  must  be  to  oru'itk;  as,  a  plant  has 
some  analogy  to  or  with  an  animal.— 2. 
With  grammarians,  analogy  is  a  confor- 
mity of  words  to  the  genius,  structure,  or 
general  rules  of  a  language.  Thus  the 
general  rule  in  English  is,  that  the  plu- 
ral of  a  noun  ends  in  es;  therefore  all 
nouns  which  have  that  plural  termina- 
tion, have  an  analogy,  or  are  formed  in 
analogy  with  other  words  of  a  like  kind. 
In  the  inductive  philosophy,  when  one 
|  system  of  events  or  appearances  is  si- 
milar to  another,  and  when  we  infer 
that  the  causes  in  these  two  systems 
are  also  similar,  we  are  said  to  reason 
from  analogy.  Such  reasonings  will 
be  more  or  less  conclusive,  according 
as  the  similarity  is  more  or  less  consi- 
derable. Analogical  reasoning  is  es- 
sential in  inductive  philosophy,  though 
it  must  be  used  with  caution.  By  a 
legitimate  use  of  analog}!,  Newton 
established  his  theory  of  universal  gra- 
vitation. Analogy  in  math.,  denotes  a 
similitude  of  ratios. 

ANAL'YSIS.n.  [Gr.  «,«><«•«,  of  «,«,  and 
Aw^if,  a  loosing,  or  resolving,  from  *&«, 
to  loosen.  See  LOOSE  ]  1.  The  facti- 
tious separation  of  a  compound  body 
into  its  constituent  parts;  a  resolving; 
as,  an  analysis  of  water,  air  or  oil,  to 
discover  its  elements. — 2.  A  considera- 
tion of  any  thing  in  its  separate  parts.; 
an  examination  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  subject,  each  separately;  as,  the 
words  which  compose  a  sentence,  the 
notes  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple  proposi- 
tions which  enter  into  an  argument. 
It  is  opposed  to  synthesis. 
In  math.,  analysis  is  the  resolving  of 
problems  by  algebraic  equations.  The 
analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  other- 
wise called  algebra,  or  specious  arith- 
metic. The  analysis  of  infinites  is  the 
method  of  fluxions,  or  the  differential 
calculus.  The  ancient  analysis  was 
exhibited  only  in  geometry.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  thing  sought  as  taken 
for  granted,  through  all  its  conse- 
quences, to  something  really  known. 
It  was  thus  opposed  to  synthesis,  in 
which  the  process  was  reversed.  [See 
SVNTHESIS.]  Euclid's  data  afford  the 
best  examples  of  the  ancient  analysis. 
The  synthetical  method  is  exhibited  in 
the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. Analysis,  in  chem.,  is  the  de- 
composition of  bodies,  as  vegetables 
and  minerals,  to  discover  their  compo- 
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nent  parts  or  elements.  The  dissection 
of  the  human  body  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  its  structure  and  parts,  and 
which  is  termed  anatomy,  is  an  analyti- 
cal process.  In  logic,  analysis  is  the 
tracing  of  things  to  their  source,  and 
the  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its 
original  principles.— 3.  A  syllabus,  or 
table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a  con- 
tinued discourse,  disposed  in  their  na- 
tural order. — i.  A  brief,  methodical 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence. In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  synopsis. 

AN'ALYST,  n.  One  who  analyzes,  or  is 
versed  in  analysis. 

ANALYTIC,       )fl.  Pertaining  to  ana- 

ANALYTICAL,/ lysis;  that  resolves 
into  first  principles ;  that  separates 
into  parts  or  original  principles ;  that 
resolves  a  compound  body  or  subject ; 
as,  an  analytical  experiment  in  chem- 
istry, or  an  analytical  investigation.  It 
is  opposed  to  synthetic. 

ANALYTICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  analysis;  by  way  of  separating 
a  body  into  its  constituent  parts,  or  a 
subject  into  its  principles. 

ANALYTICS,  n.  The  science  of  ana- 
lysis. It  is  also  applied  to  algebra, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  general 
analysis  of  pure  mathematics.  [See 
ANALYSIS.] 

ANALYZ'ABLE,  a.  That  can  be  ana- 

ANALYZ'ABLENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  analyzable. 

AN'ALYZE,  e.  t.  [Gr.  «.*Xiw.  See 
ANALYSIS.]  To  resolve  a  body  into  its 
elements;  to  separate  a  compound 
subject  into  its  parts  or  propositions, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of 
each  separately ;  as,  to  analyze  a  fossil 
substance ;  to  analyze  an  action  to  as- 
certain its  morality. 

AN' ALT  ZED,  pp.  Resolved  into  its 
constituent  parts  or  principles,  for  ex- 
amination. 

AN'ALfZER,  n.  One  who  analyzes; 
that  which  analyzes  or  has  the  power 
to  analyze. 

AN'ALYZING,  ppr.  Resolving  into  ele- 
ments, constituent  parts,  or  first  prin- 
ciples. 

ANAMNE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ..«,  and  w<, 
remembrance.]  Afigure,inrAe<.  It  calls 
to  remembrance  something  omitted. 

ANAMNES'TIC,  a.  That  aids  the 
memory. 

ANAMOR'PHOSIS,  1  n.  [Gr.  .«,  and 

ANAMOR'PHOSY,  )/-«f«n.,  forma- 
tion.] 1.  In  per- 
spective drawings, 
a  deformed  or 
distorted  por- 
trait or  figure, 
which,  in  one 
point  of  view  is 
confused  or  un- 
intelligible, and 
in  another,  is  an 
exact  and  regu- 
lar representa- 
tion ;  or  confused 
to  the  naked  eye, 
but  reflected 
from  a  plane  or 
curved  mirror, 
appearing  regu- 
lar, and  in  right 
proportion.  —  2.  / 
In  hot.,  any  part 
of  a  plant  in 
which  there  is  an  / 
unusual  degree 
of  cellular  development. 


ANA'NAS,  n.  The  name  of  a  species  of 
Bromelia,  commonly  called  the  pine- 
apple, from  the  similarity  of  its  shape 
to  the  cones  of  firs  and  pines. 

ANAN'DROUS,  a.  [Gr.  .without, and 
«tt:;,  Genit.  &»£;•;,  a  male  or  stahien.j 
In  bot.,  a  term  applied  to  flowers  that 
are  destitute  of  a  stamen;  female 
flowers. 

AN'APEST,  or  ANAPAEST,  n.   [Gr. 
«.«,  and  »«/»,  to  strike.]     In  poetry,  a 
foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  two  short,  the  last  long;  the  re- 
verse of  the  dactyl;  as, 
Can  a  bddttm  b&  gentle  remain 
Unmoved  when  her  Corydon  sighs  ? 

Shenttone. 

ANAPESTIC,  or  ANAP.ESTIC,  n. 
The  anapestic  measure. 

ANAPESTIC,  or  ANAPAESTIC,  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  anapest ;  consisting  of 
anapestic  feet. 

ANAPH'ORA,  n.  [Gr.  from  «.«?,;„.] 
1.  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  the  same 
word  or  words  are  repeated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  two  or  more  succeeding 
verses  or  clauses  of  a  sentence ;  as, 
"  Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the 
scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?" — 2.  Among  physicians,  the 
discharge  of  blood  or  purulent  matter 
by  the  mouth. 

ANAPHRODI'SIA,  n.  [Gr.  *  priv.and 
fffiiiria,  sexual  intercourse.]  Impo- 
tence. 

ANAPLEROTIC,  a.  [Gr.  «.«»x,e«».  to 
fill.]  Filling  up;  supplying  or  reno- 
vating flesh. 

ANAPLEROT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which 
renews  flesh  or  wasted  parts. 

AN' ARCH,  n.  [See  ANARCHY.]  The 
author  of  confusion;  one  who  excites 
revolt. 

ANAHCiriC,        la.  Without  rule  or 

ANARCH'ICAL,/  government;  in  a 
state  of  confusion ;  applied  to  a  state 
or  society.  Fielding  uses  anarchial,  a 
word  of  less  difficult  pronunciation. 

AN'ARCHISM,  n.  Confusion. 

AN'ARCHIST,  n.  An  anarch;  one  who 
excites  revolt,  or  promotes  disorder  in 
a  state. 

AN'AR€HY,  n.  [Gr.  «.«w«,  of  «  priv. 
and  «{xr,  rule.]  Want  of  government ; 
a  state  of  society  when  there  is  no  law 
or  supreme  power,  or  when  the  laws 
are  not  efficient,  and  individuals  do 
what  they  please  with  impunity ;  poli- 
tical confusion. 

ANAR'HI€HAS,  n.  The  sea-wolf,  or 
cat-fish;  a  genus  of  ravenous  fish,  of 
the  order  of  Apodals,  found  in  the 
northern  seas. 

A'NAS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  water-fowl, 
of  the  order  Anseres.  The  species  arc 
very  numerous. 

ANASAR'CA,  n.  [Gr.  ««,  in  or  be- 
tween, and  «•«{{,  flesh.]  An  effusion  of 
water  into  the  cellular  substance,  oc- 
casioning a  soft,  pale,  inelastic  swell- 
ing of  the  skin. 

ANASAR'COUS,  a.  Belonging  to  ana- 
sarca,  or  dropsy ;  dropsical. 

ANASTAL'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «.««•«»«,,  to 
close.]  In  med.t  astringent,  styptic. 
ANA'STASIS,  n.  [From  a,,™,/*,,  to 
rise  again.]  1.  In  med.,  a  recovery  from 
sickness;  a  restoration  to  health.— 2. 
A  translation  of  humours  to  a  superior 
part. 

ANASTOMATIC,  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  removing  obstructions. 

ANAS'TOMOSE,  t>.  t.  (»  as  z.)  [Gr. «,«, 
and  frep*,  month.]     To  inosculate;  to 
unite  the  mouth  of  one  vessel  with  an- 
other, as  the  arteries  wi^i  the  veins. 
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ANASTOM'OSY,  In.    The  inoscula- 

ANASTOMO'SIS,  J  tion  of  vessels,  or 
the  opening  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
as  an  artery  into  another  artery,  or  a 
vein  into  a  vein. 

ANASTOMOTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
anastomosis. 

ANASTOMOT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  opening 
the  mouths  of  vessels,  and  promoting 
circulation,  such  as  cathartics,  deob- 
struents  and  sudorifics. 

ANAS'TROPHE, )  n.  [Gr.  «.«rr.-cr,  a 

ANAS'TROPHY,  J  conversion  or  in- 
version.] In  rhet.,  and  gram.,  an  in- 
version of  the  natural  order  of  words; 
as,  saxa  per  et  scopulos,  for  per  saxa 
et  scopulos. 

AN'ATASE,  n.  [Gr.  «,»7«™,  extension, 
so  named  from  the  length  of  its  crys- 
tals.] Octahedrite ;  octahedral  oxide 
of  titanium;  a  mineral  that  shows  a 
variety  of  colours  by  reflected  light, 
from  indigo  blue  to  reddish  brown.  It 
is  usually  crystallized  in  acute,  elon- 
gated, pyramidical  octahedrons. 

ANATH'EMA,  n.  [Gr.  «,«ft^«,  from 
a»«Tifefi/,  to  place  behind,  backward,  or 
at  a  distance,  to  separate.]  1.  Excom- 
munication with  curses.  Hence,  a  • 
curse  or  denunciation  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  accompanying  excommuni- 
cation. This  species  of  excommuni- 
cation was  practised  in  the  ancient 
churches,  against  notorious  offenders ; 
all  churches  were  warned  not  to  re- 
ceive them ;  all  magistrates  and  private 
persons  were  admonished  not  to  har- 
bour or  maintain  them,  and  priests 
were  enjoined  not  to  converse  with 
them,  or  attend  their  funeral.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  judiciary 
and  abjuratory.  The  former  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  council,  pope,  or  bishop ; 
the  latter  is  the  act  of  a  convert  who 
anathematizes  the  heresy  which  he  ab- 
jures.— 2.  In  heathen  mythol.,  an  offer- 
ing or  present  made  to  some  deity,  and 
hung  up  in  a  temple.  Whenever  a 
person  quitted  his  employment,  he  stt 
apart,  or  dedicated  his  tools  to  his  pa- 
tron-deity. Persons  who  had  escaped 
danger  remarkably,  or  been  otherwise 
very  fortunate,  testified  their  gratitude 
by  some  offering  to  their  deity.  Among 
the  Greeks,  atatoipM  was  used  to  signify 
a  person  or  thing  separated  or  devoted 
to  destruction;  a  curse;  and  «»«*•/*<« 
to  signify  a  consecrated  gift  or  offering. 

ANATHEMATICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
anathema. 

ANATHEMATICALLY,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  anathema. 

ANATHEMATIZA'TION,  n.  The  act 
of  anathematizing. 

ANATH'EMATIZE,  r.  /.  To  excom- 
municate with  a  denunciation  of  curses ; 
to  pronounce  an  anathema  against. 

ANATH'EMATIZED,  pp.  Excommu- 
nicated with  curses. 

ANATH'EMATIZING,  ppr.  Pro- 
nouncing an  anathema. 

ANATIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  anas,  a  duck, 
and/era, to  produce.]  Producing  ducks. 

ANATOCISM,  n.  [L.  anatvcismus,  from 
Gr.  «nx,  again,  and  *cr.et,  usury.]  In- 
terest upon  interest;  the  taking  of 
compound  interest;  or  the  contract  by 
which  such  interest  is  secured.  [Rarely 
used.] 

ANATOM'ICAL,  a.  Belonging  to  ana- 
tomy or  dissection;  produced  by  or 
according  to  the  principles  of  anatomy 
or  natural  structure  of  the  body ;  re- 
lating to  the  parts  of  the  body  when 
dissected  or  separated. 


ANCESTOR 


ANCHOR 


ANCHORET 


ANATOMICALLY,  adv.  In  an  anato- 
mical manner;  by  means  of  dissection ; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  anatomy. 
ANAT'OMIST,  n.  One  who  dissects 
bodies;  more  generally,  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  art  of  dissection,  or 
versed  in  the  doctrine  and  principles  of 
anatomy. 

ANAT'OMIZE,  r.  t.  To  dissect  an  ani-  I 
mal;  to  divide  into  the  constituent 
parts,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
each  by  itself;  to  lay  open  the  interior 
structure  of  the  parts  of  a  body  or  sub- 
ject ;  as,  to  anatomize  an  animal  or 
plant;  to  anatomize  an  argument. 

ANAT'OMIZED,  pp.  Dissected,  as  an 
animal  body. 

ANAT'OMIZING.ppr.  Dissecting. 

ANAT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  .,«,..<«,,  of  «,«, 
through,  and  n/ai,  a  cutting.]  1.  The 
art  of  dissecting,  or  artificially  sepa- 
rating the  different  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  to  discover  their  situation,  struc- 
ture, and  economy. — The  object  of  ana- 
tomy, taken  in  its  widest  sense,  is  to 
ascertain  the  structure  of  organized 
bodies,  and  accordingly  it  comprehends 
the  whole  range  of  the  organic  king- 
dom. That  branch  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  plants  is  called  vegetable 
anatomy,  and  that  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  animals  is  called  animal 
anatomy.  Animal  anatomy  is  divided 
into  comparative  and  human;  compara- 
tive anatomy  includes  an  account  of 
the  structure  of  all  classes  of  animals, 
excepting  that  of  man ;  human  ana- 
tomy is  restricted  to  an  account  of  the 
structure  of  man  only.  Artificial  ana- 
tomy, the  art  of  making  models  in 
wax,  or  other  materials,  to  illustrate 
the  healthy  or  diseased  structure  of 
parts. — 2.  The  doctrine  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  learned  by  dissec- 
tion ;  as,  a  physician  understands  ana- 
tomy.— 3.  The  act  of  dividing  any  thing, 
corporeal  or  intellectual,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  its  parts;  as,  the 
anatomy  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  discourse. 
— 4.  The  body  stripped  of  its  integu- 
ments and  muscles ;  a  skeleton,  or  the 
corporeal  frame  of  bones  entire,  with- 
out the  skin,  flesh  and  vessels:  an  im- 
pro]>er  use  of  the  word,  and  vulgar. — 5. 
Ironically,  a  meagre  person. 

ANATREP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,«,e.,T»,  to 
overturn.]  Overthrowing;  defeating; 
prostrating :  a  word  applied  to  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  which  represent  a  com- 
plete defeat  in  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

AN'ATRON,  n.  [from  Gr.  ,,r{»r,  nitre.] 
1.  Soda  or  mineral  fixed  alkali. — 2. 
Spume  or  glass  gall,  a  scum  which  rises 
upon  melted  glass,  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  taken  off,  dissolves  in  the  air, 
and  coagulates  into  common  salt. — 3. 
The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of 
vaults. 

ANA'TROPOUS,  a.  In  bat.,  applied 
to  a  seed  in  which  the  embryo  is  in- 
verted, so  that  its  base  corresponds  to 
the  apex  of  the  seed.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

AN'BURY,  n.  An  excrescence  in  some 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferse, 
and  chiefly  in  the  turnip,  produced  by 
the  puncture  and  depository  of  the  eggs 
of  an  insect. 

AN'CEPS,  a.  [L.]  Two-edged,  having  ' 
two  sharp  edges ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants;  as  in  the 
Iris,  graminete,  and  leaves  of  the  Ty- 
phalatifolia. 

AN'CESTOR,  n.  [Fr.  ancestres,  ance- 
tres;  L.  anteccssor,  of  ante,  before,  and  I 
cedo,  to  go.]     One  from  whom  a  per-  j 
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son  descends,  either  by  the  father  or 
mother.  An  ancestor  precedes  in  the 
order  of  nature  or  blood;  a  predecessor, 
in  the  order  of  office.  Ancestor,  jn 
Scots  law,  is  one  from  whom  a  landed 
estate  is  derived,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented by  the  person  in  possession. 

ANCESTO'RIAL,  a.  Ancestral. 

ANCES'TRAL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging 
to  ancestors ;  claimed  or  descending 
from  ancestors;  as,  an  ancestral  estate. 

ANCES'TRESS,  n.  A  female  ances- 
tor. 

AN'CESTRY,  n.  A  series  of  ancestors, 
or  progenitors;  lineage,  or  those  who 
compose  the  line  of  natural  descent. 
Hence  birth  or  honourable  descent. 

AN'CHILOPS,  n.  [Gr.  .^.A*^,  from 
«ij,  a  goat,  and  *-b,  an  eye.]  The  goat's 
eye;  an  abscess  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye;  an  incipient  fistula  lachrymalis. 

AN'CHOR,  n.  [L.  anchora;  Gr.  ayxv'* 
Ir.  anhaire,  ancoir  or  ingir;  Fr.  ancre.] 
1.  An  instrument  for  holding  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  at  rest  in  the  water,  where 
the  depth  does  not  preclude  its  use. 
In  former  times  anchors  were  merely 
large  stones,  baskets  of  stones,  &c. 
The  anchor  now  used  is  iron  formed 
with  a  stiong  shank  c,  at  one  end  of 
which  ure  two  arms  b  b,  terminating 


in  flukes  a  a;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shank  is  the  stock  d  d,  supplied  with  a 
ring,  to  which  a  cable  can  be  attached. 
The  principal  use  of  the  stock  is,  to 
cause  the  arms  fall  so  as  one  of  the 
flukes  shall  imbed  itself  firmly  in  the 
holding  ground.  Anchors  are  of  various 
sizes.  The  largest  and  heaviest  is  the 
sheet  anchor.  Then  come  the  best 
bower,  the  small  bower,  the  spare  anchor, 
the  stream  anchor,  and  the  hedge  anchor. 
— Floating  anchor,  an  implement,  vari- 
ously constructed,  for  being  sunk  below 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  no 
anchorage,  to  prevent  a  vessel  from 
drifting — Mooring  anchor,  a  large 
heavy  mass  placed  in  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  a  harbour  or  roadstead,  to 


Mooring  Anchor. 

which  ships  may  be  attached  by  a  cable. 
Sometimes  it  consists  merely  of  several 
large  stones  bound  together,  and  some- 
times it  is  made  of  iron  in  various 
forms.  In  seamen's  language,  the  an- 
chor comes  home,  when  it  is  dislodged 
from  its  bed,  so  as  to  drag  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  sea,  or  current. — 
Fmil  anchor.  [See  Foo  I..] — At  anchor, 
is  when  a  ship  rides  by  her  anchor. 
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Hence,  to  lie,  or  ride  at  anchor. — To 
cast  anchor,  or  to  anchor,  is  to  let  go 
an  anchor,  to  keep  a  ship  at  rest. —  To 
weigh  anchor,  is  to  heave  or  raise  the 
anchor  out  of  the  ground. —  The  anchor 
drags,  the  effort  of  making  the  anchor 
come  home,  so  as  to  drag  it  along  the 
ground.—  To  cat  the  anchor,  is  when 
the  anchor  is  drawn  perpendicularly 
up  to  the  cat  head,  by  a  strong  tackle 
called  the  cat. — To  fish  the  anchor;  to 
hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes  of  a  ship's 
anchor  towards  the  top  of  the  bow,  by 
a  machine  called  a  fish,  in  order  to 

stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted To 

sheer  the  ship  to  her  anchor,  is  to  steer 
the  ship's  head  to  the  place  where  the 
anchor  lies,  when  the  seamen  are  heav- 
ing the  cable  into  the  ship. — To  sweep 
the  anchor,  an  operation  which  consists 
in  dragging  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  an  anchor  that  has  been  lost. — To 
shoe  the  anchor,  is  to  cover  the  flukes 
with  a  broad  triangular  piece  of  thick 
plank,  whose  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  flukes,  in  order  to  give  the  anchor 
a  stronger  hold  in  soft  ground. — 2.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  that  which  gives  sta- 
bility or  security;  that  on  which  we 
place  dependence  for  safety. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast;   Heb.  vi. 
In  arch.,  anchor  is  an  ornament  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  anchor  or   arrow- 
head.    It  is  used  along  with  the  egg 


Kgg  and  Anchor. 

ornament,  and  the  combination  is  popu- 
larly called  egg  and  dart,  or  esrg  and 
tongue.  The  ornament  is  applied  to 
enrich  the  moulding  called  echinus ovolo, 
or  quarter  round,  and  is  used  in  all  the 
orders.  [See  ECHINUS.] 
AN'€HOR,  v.  t.  To  place  at  anchor; 
as,  to  anchor  a  ship.  A  ship  is  anchored 
but  not  moored,  by  a  single  anchor. — 2. 
To  fix  or  fasten  on;  to  fix  in  a  stable 
condition. 

AN'€HOR,  t).  i.  To  cast  anchor;  to 
come  to  anchor;  as,  our  ship  anchored 
off  the  isle  of  Wight. — 2.  To  stop;  to 
fix  or  rest  on. 

AN'CHOIIABLE,  a.  Fit  for  anchor- 
age. 

AN'€HORA<5E,  n.  Anchor  ground;  a 
place  where  a  ship  can  anchor,  where 
the  ground  is  not  too  rocky,  nor  the 
water  too  deep  nor  too  shallow.— 2. 
The  hold  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  or  rather 
the  anchor  and  all  the  necessary  tackle 
for  anchoring. — 3.  A  duty  imposed  on 
ships  for  anchoring  in  a  harbour. 
AN'€HORED,  pp.  Lying  or  riding  at 
anchor;  held  by  an  anchor;  moored; 
fixed  in  safety. 

AN'CHORED.AN- 
€RE'E,AN'CKED 
orAN'CHRY.  He- 
raldic terms  used 
to  express  a  cross 
when  its  extremi- 
ties are  turned  hack 
like  the  flukes  of  an 
anchor. 

AN'€HORESS,  n.  A  female  anchoret. 
AN'€HORET  or   AN'€HO1UTE,  n 
[Gr.  «*«£<uj*iT»!,-,  from  tx**xwet*,  to  re- 
tire, of  <x»a,  and  x-«'tv,  to  go.     Written 
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by  some  authors,  anachoret.]  A  her- 
mit;  a  recluse;  one  who  retires  from 
society  into  a  desert  or  solitary  place, 
to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  devote  himself  to  religious  duties. 
Also  a  monk,  who,  with  the  leave  of 
the  abbot,  retires  to  a  cave  or  cell,  with 
an  allowance  from  the  monastery,  to 
live  in  solitude. 

AN€HORET'I€,        )  a.  Pertaining  to 
AN€HORET'I€AL,  J  a  hermit;  or  his 

mode  of  life. 

AN'€HOR-GROUND,n.  Ground  suit- 
able for  anchoring. 

AN'€HOR-HOLD,  n.  The  hold  or  fast- 
ness of  an  anchor;  security. 
ANCHORING,  ppr.   Coming   to  an- 
chor; casting  anchor;  mooring. 
AN'€HOR-SMITH,  n.  The  maker  or 
forger  of  anchors,  or  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  anchors. 
ANCHO'VY,  n.  [Port,  and  Sp.  ancho- 
va;  G.  anschove.]     A  small  fish,  about 
three  inches   in  length,  of  the  genus 
Clupea,  found  and  caught  in  vast  num- 
bers in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pickled 
for  exportation.     It  is  used  as  a  sauce 
or  seasoning. 

ANCHO'VY-PEAR,  n.  A  fruit  of  Ja- 
maica, produced  by  a  species  of  the 
genus  Grias.  It  is  large,  contains  a 
stone,  and  is  esculent. 
ANCHU'SA,  n.  [Gr.  «j.j;»i«r«.]  Agenus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Pentandria,  and 
order  Monogynia,andnat.  order  Bora- 
ginaceie ;  one  species  is  the  anchusa 
tincturia,  oralkanet  plant, used  for  im- 
parting a  red  colour  to  ointments,  as 
lip-salves,  £c. 

AN'€IIYLOSED,  a.  [Gr.]  Immoveably 
united  or  fixed,  as  sometimes  takes 
place  in  joints  of  bones,  from  disease. 
AN€HYLO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  atx^tu,  to 
bend.]  In  med.,  an  immoveable  state  of 
a  joint. 

AN€HYLOT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
chylosis. 

ANCIENT,  a.  [Fr.  ancien;  It.  anziano, 
anzi;  from  L.  ante, antiquus.]     1.  Old; 
that  happened  or  existed  in   former 
times,  usually  at  a  great  distance  of 
time ;  as,  ancient  authors,  ancient  days. 
Old,  says  Johnson,  relates  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  thing  itself,  as  an  old  coat ; 
and  ancient,  to  time  in  general,  as  an 
ancient  dress.     But  this  distinction  is 
not  always  observed.      We  say,  in  old 
times,  as  well  as  ancient  times ;  old  cus- 
toms, &c.     We  usually  apply  both  an- 
cient and  old  to  things  subject  to  gra- 
dual decay.     We  say  an  aid  man,  an 
ancient  record;  but  never  the  old  sun, 
old  stars,  an  old  river  or  mountain.  In 
general,  however,  ancient  is  opposed  to 
modern,  and  old  to  new,  fresh,  or  recent. 
When  we  speak  of  a  thing  that  existed 
formerly,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  we 
commonly  use  ancient,  as  ancient  repub- 
lics, ancient  heroes,  and  not  old  repub- 
lics, old  heroes.     But  when  the  thing 
which  began  or  existed  in  former  times 
is  still  in  existence,  we  use  either  an- 
cient  or   old;    as,   ancient   statues    or 
paintings,  or  old  statues  or  paintings  ; 
ancient  authors,  or  old  authors,  mean- 
ing books.     But  in  these  examples  an- 
cient seems  the  most  correct,  or  best 
authorized.     Some  persons  apply  an- 
cient to  men  advanced  in  years  still  liv- 
ing; but  this   use  is  not  common  in 
modern   practice. — 2.    Old ;    that    has 
been  of  long  duration  ;  as,  an  ancient 
forest;    an    ancient    city.— 3.   Known 
from  ancient  times;  as,  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, opposed  to  the  new  continent. 
ANCIENT,  n.  [Sii;>ra.]  Generally  used 


in  the  plural,  ancients.  Those  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  opposed  to  mo- 
derns. In  Scripture,  very  old  men. 
Also,  governors,  rulers,  political  and 
ecclesiastical. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with 
the  ancients  of  his  people  ;  Isa.  hi.;  Jer. 
xix. 

Ood  is  called  "  the  Ancient  of  days"  from 
his  eternal  existence  ;  Dan.  vii. 
Hooker  uses  the  word  for  seniors, 
"  they  were  his  ancients,"  but  the  use 
is  not  authorized. — 2.  Ancient  is  also 
used  for  a  flag  or  streamer,  in  a  ship  of 
war;  and  for  an  ensign  or  the  bearer 
of  a  flag,  as  in  Shakspeare.  Cowel 
supposes  the  word,  when  used  for  a 
flag,  to  be  a  corruption  of  end-sheet,  a 
flag  at  the  stern.  It  is  probably  the 
Fr.  enseigne. 

Ancient  domain,  or  demesne,  in  English 
law,  is  a  tenure  by  which  all  manors  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  were  held.  The 
numbers,  names,  &c.  of  these  were  all 
entered  in  a  book  called  Domes-day 
Booh. 

ANCIENTLY,  adv.  In  old  times;  in 
times  long  since  past ;  as,  Rome  was 
anciently  more  populous  than  at  pre- 

ANCIENTNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
ancient ;  antiquity ;  existence  from  old 
times. 

ANCIENTRY,  n.  Dignity  of  birth;  the 
honour  of  ancient  lineage. 
ANClENTY,t  n.  Age  ;  antiquity. 
ANCIENTY,  n.  In   some  old  English 
statutes  and  authors,  eldership  or  seni- 
ority. 

AN'CILLARY,  a.  Aiding;  auxiliary. 
AN'CILLARY,  n.  [L.  and/la,  a  female 
servant.]  Pertaining  to  a  maid  servant, 
or  female  service ;  subservient  as  a  maid 
servant. 

ANCIP'ITAL,  a.  [L.  ancejis.]     Doubt- 
ful, or  double ;  double-faced  or  double- 
formed;  applied  to  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
it  signifies  a  two-edged  stem,  compres- 
ed  and  forming  two  opposite  angles. 
AN'COME,  n.  A  small  ulcerous  swell- 
ing coming  suddenly. 
AN'CON,  n.  [L.  ancon;  Gr.  aj/»«r,  the 
elbow.]     The  olecranon,  the  upper  end 
of  the  ulna,  or  elbow. 
AN'€ONES,  n.  [*rr.u,,  the  point  of  the 
elbow.]     In  arch.,  the  consoles  or  or- 
naments  cut    on    the    key-stones    of 
arches,  or  on  the  side  of  door-cases. 
They  are  sometimes  nsed  to  support 
busts  or  other  figures.     The  corners  of 
walls  and  beams  are  sometimes  called 
ancones,  whence  the  French  coin  and 
English  quoin,  a  corner. 
ANCONE'US,  n.  [«}.«<.•..]     A  small  tri- 
angular muscle,  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  elbow.     Its  use  is  to  assist 
in  extending  the  fore-arm. 
AN'-CON  Y,  n.  [Probably  from  <*>•**,,  the 
cubit,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  arm.] 
In  iron  works,  a  piece  of  half  wrought 
iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  bar  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  rude  and  unwrought  at  the 
ends.     A  piece  of  cast  iron  is  melted 
off  and  hammered  at  a  forge,  into  a 
mass  of  two  feet  long  and  square,  which 
is  called  a  bloom;   then,  carried  to  a 
finery,  and  worked  into  an  ancony;  it 
is  then  sent  to  a  chafery,  where  the 
ends  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  the 
middle,  and  the  whole  is  made  into  a 
bar. 

ANCYLO'SED,  a.  A  term  applied  to 

joints,  of  which  the  moveable  bones  an 

consolidated  together. 

ANCYLO'SIS,  n.   [«»«..»««>   to    bend.J 
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Stiffness  and  immobility  of  a  joint. 
This  is  caused  by  a  want  of  the  oily 
fluid,  secreted  at  the  joints.  Impro- 
perly written  Anchylosis. 

ANCYLO'TOMl  S,  n.  [«j.*rt«,  a  con- 
traction, and  TIU.»,  to  cut.]  In  surg.,  a 
crooked  knife  or  bistoury;  also,  a  knife 
for  dividing  the  framim  limjva,  in 
tongue-tied  persons. 

rVN'CYLIIS,  n.  The  name  of  the  shell, 
usually  called  the  fresh-water  limpet. 

AND,  conj.  [Angl.  Sax.  An  the  impera- 
tive of  An-an,  to  give  or  grant;  and  the 
noun  ad,  a  heap;  thus,  An-ad,  An'd, 
And;  add  or  grant  this  to  that,  &c.j 
And  is  a  conjunction,  connective  or 
conjoining  word.  It  signifies  that  a 
word  or  part  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  what  precedes.  Thus,  give  me 
an  apple  and  an  orange ;  that  is,  give 
me  an  apple,  add  or  give  in  addition  to 
that,  an  orange.  John  and  Peter  and 
James  rode  to  London ;  that  is,  John 
rode  to  London,  add  or  further  Peter 
rode  to  London,  add  James  rode  to 
London. 

AN'D  A,  n.  A  Brazilian  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  in  an  oval  nut,  containing  two 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  strongly  cathar- 
tic, and  the  green  outer  portion  is  as- 
tringent, and  used  in  diarrhoea. 

ANDALU'SITE,  n.  A  massive  mineral, 
of  a  flesh  or  rose-red  colour;  some- 
times found  crystallized  in  imperfect 
four-sided  prisms,  nearly  or  quite  rect- 
angular. Its  hardness  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  corundum,  and  it  is  infusible 
by  the  blow-pipe.  It  has  its  name 
from  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
first  discovered. 

ANDAN'TE,  [It.  from  andare,  to  go; 
Eng.  to  wend,  to  wander.]  In  music,  a 
word  used  to  direct  a  movement  moder- 
ately slow,  between  largo  and  allegro. 

ANDANTI'NO.  [It.]  In  music,  the  di- 
minution of  andante,  used  to  signify  a 
movement  quicker  than  andante. 

AN'DARAC,  n.  Red  orpiment. 

AN'DEAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Andes, 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  extending 
through  South  America. 

ANDI'RA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Diadelphia  Decandria  class  and  order, 
and  nat.  order  Leguminosae.  The  wood 
is  well  fitted  for  building.  One  species 
is  the  Andira  inermis,  or  cabbage  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a  medicine. 

ANDI'RA-GUA€U,  n.  In  South  Ame- 
rica, the  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
bat,  the  Vespertilio  spectrum  of  Lin- 
neeus,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon. 

AND'IRON,  n.   [Teutonic,   andena  or 


Anr;-'iit  Andiron. 

nndela.      In   Sax.   the    corresponding 
word  is  brandisen,  brand  or  fire  iron; 


ANECDOTE 


ANFRACTUOUS 


D.  hrand-yzer.  The  Fr.  lanclier,  Ann. 
lander,  .Tunius  thinks  is  our  and-inm, 
with  the  French  I  prefixed.]  Andirons 
are  ancient  pieces  of  furniture,  made  of 
iron,  and  used  for  laying  wood  upon  to 
burn,  in  lieu  of  a  grate.  They  gene- 
rally consisted  of  an  upright  standard, 
and  a  horizontal  bar  raised  above  the 
floor.  They  are  also  called  hand-irons, 
end-irons,  and  fire-dogs. 
ANDORlN'HA,  «.  The  Brazilian  swal- 

ANDRANAT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  «,»;,«,S{«, 
a  man,  and  a^aret^,  dissection.]  The 
dissection  of  a  human  body,  especially 
of  a  male. 

AN'DREOLITE,  n.  A  mineral,  the  har- 
motome,  or  cross-stone. 

ANDROG' YNAL,  >  a.  [Gr.  ans,a.  man, 
ANDROG'YNOUS,  f  and  ym,  wo- 
man.] Having  two  sexes;  being  male 
and  female ;  hermaphroditical.  In  hot ., 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  plant  bearing 
some  flowers  which  are  pistiliferous 
only,  and  others  which  are  stameni- 
ferous  only.  These  plants  constitute 
the  Moncecian  class  in  Linnaeus'  system. 

ANDROG'YNALLY,  adv.  With  the 
parts  of  both  sexes. 

ANDROG'YNUS,  n.  A  hermaphrodite. 

AN'DROID,  n.  [Gr.  «,„;,  man,  and  u8«, 
form.]  A  machine  in  the  human  form, 
which,  by  certain  springs,  performs 
some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a  living 
man.  One  of  these  machines,  invented 
by  M.  Vaucanson,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1738,  representing  a  flute-player. 

ANDROM'EDA,  n.  A  northern  con- 
stellation, behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia, 
and  Perseus,  representing  the  figure  of 
a  woman  chained.  The  stars  in  this 
constellation,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  23;  in  Tycho's  22;  in  Bayer's,  27; 
in  Flamstead's  84.— 2.  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides,  now 
lost. — 3.  In  hot.,  the  marsh  cystus,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Decandria 
and  order  Monogynia. 

AND'RON,  n.  The  apartments  of  the 
male  members  of  a  family,  which,  in 
ancient  houses,  were  in  the  lower  part. 

ANDROPET'ALOUS,  a.  [«,„.,  a  man, 
and  TiraAov,  a  petal.]  In  bot.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  double  flowers,  produced  by 
the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  pe- 
tals, as  in  the  garden  ranunculus. 

ANDROPH'AGI,  n.  [Gr.  a,r?,man,  and 
tfct-yoc,  to  eat.]  Man-eaters;  but  the 
word  is  little  used,  being  superseded 
by  anthropophagi,  which  see.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  people  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

ANDROTIIORUM,  n.  [«,,,,  man,  and 
<ft^u,  to  bear.]  In  bot.,  a  columnar  ex- 
pansion of  the  centre  of  the  flower,  on 
which  the  stamens  seem  to  grow,  as  in 
the  passion  flower. 

ANDROT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  ,«„,,  a  man, 
and  T6p.Yi,  a  cutting.]  A  cutting  of  hu- 
man bodies;  dissection  of  the  human 
body,  as  distinguished  from  zootomy. 

ANEAR,  prep.  Near. 

AN'E€DOTAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  anec- 
dotes. 

AN'E€DOTE,  n  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  ,**,- 
tuui,  to  publish,  part,  txtartf,  given  out.] 
1.  In  its  original  sense,  secret  history,  or 
facts  not  generally  known.  But  in  more 
common  usage,  a  particular  or  detached 
incident  or  fact  of  an  interesting  nature; 
a  biographical  incident;  a  single  pas- 
sage of  private  life.  Procopius  gave 
the  title  of  Anecdotes  to  a  book  he  pub- 
lished against  Justinian  and  his  wife 
Theodora;  and  similar  collections  of 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  eminent  meu 


are  now  common. — 2.  The  relation  qf 
an  incident  or  particular  event. 
ANE€DOTI€AL,    a.    Pertaining    to 
anecdotes. 
ANELE.f  r.  t.  [Sax.  cell,  oil.]     To  give 

extreme  unction. 

AMEMOG'RAPHY,n.[Gr.a,.,u«,wind, 
and  n*ty,  description.]  A  description 
of  the  winds. 

ANEMOI/O6Y,  n. 
[Gr.  «vE,uef,  wind,  and 
Acj-or,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  winds,  or 
a  treatise  on  the  sub- 

ANEMOM'ETER,  n. 
[Gr.  »ttfj.o<,  wind,  and 
MtT££&>,  to  measure.] 
An  instrument  or  ma- 
chine for  measuring 
the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  wind.  There 
are  various  kinds  of 
anemometers, but  one 
invented  by  Dr.  Lind 
is  most  commonly  us- 
ed. 

ANEM'ONE, )  n.[Gr. 
ANEM'ONY,  f  «,ip». 
m,  from  attfuf,  wind. 
It  was  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  written  an- 
f,**m.  Theoph.lib.6, 
cap.  7.  Plin.  21,  23.  Venus  is  said  to 
have  changed  her  Adonis  into  an  ane- 
mone. Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  10,  735.] 
Wind-flower  ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  nu- 
merous species,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  ranunculaceao.  Some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  of 
which  their  double  flowers  are  among 
the  most  elegant  ornaments.  Sea  Ane- 
mone. See  ANIMAL-FLOWER. 
ANEM'OS€OPE,  n.  [Gr.  ,„,«.«,  wind, 
and  ffxtiica,  to  view.]  A  machine  which 
shows  the  course  or  velocity  of  the 
wind.  The  vane  upon  towers  and 
roofs  is  the  simplest  of  all  anemoscopes. 
ANE'MONINE,  «.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance extracted  from  anemone  pulsa- 
tilla,  nemorosa,  and  pratensis.  By  the 
action  of  baryta  upon  it,  an  acid  is  ob- 
tained, called  anemonic  acid. 
AN-END.  A  sea  term,  implying  the 
situation  of  any  mast  or  boom  when  in 
a  perpendicular  position,  with  respect 
to  the  plane  of  the  deck,  tops,  &c. 
ANENT',  prep.  About;  concerning; 
over  against;  a  Scottish  word.  Qu. 

Gr.  fmvr*. 

AN'EURISM,  n.  [Gr.  «,«  and  wfma,  to 
dilate,  from  u,{«,  broad.]  A  preterna- 
tural dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  coats 
of  an  artery.  This  is  encysted  or  dif- 
fused. The  encysted  aneurism  is  when 
the  coats  of  the  artery  being  only  di- 
lated, the  blood  is  confined  to  its  pro- 
per coat.  Of  this  kind  is  the  varicose. 

The  diffused  aneurism  includes  all  those 
in  which,  from  an  aperture  in  the  ar- 
tery, the  blood  is  spread  about  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  out  of  its  proper 
course, 

ANEURIS'MAL,  n.  Pertaining  to  an 
aneurism. 

ANEW',  adv.  \a  and  nett'.]  Over  again; 
another  time ;  in  a  new  form ;  as,  to 
arm  anew;  to  create  anew. 

ANFRA€TUOS'ITY,  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing full  of  windings  and  turnings. 

ANFRA€'TUOUS,  a.  [L.  anfractus,  of 
ami,  about,  and  fractus,  broken.  See 
BREAK.]  Winding;  full  of  windings 
and  turnings;  written  less  correctly, 
anfracluosc.  In  hot.,  applied  to  the 
lobes  of  an  anther,  when  they  are  fold- 
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cd  back  upon  themselves,  and  doubled 
and  bent,  till  all  trace  of  their  normal 
character  is  lost.  The  anther  of  a  cu- 
cumber is  anfractuous. 

ANFRA€'TUOUSNESS,  n.  A  state  of 
being  full  of  windings  and  turnings. 

ANFRA€'TURE,  n.  A  mazy  winding. 

ANGAJUA'TION.t  n.  [L.  anyario;  Gr. 
wrtpuu,  to  compel;  a  word  of  Persian 
origin.]  Effort,  exertion ;  forceful  ex- 
ertion. 

ANGEIOT'OMY.n.  See  ANGIOTOMV. 
ANGEL,  n.  [L.  angelus;  Gr.  «>j-iA«,  a 
messenger,  from  aj-^tAAw,  to  tell  or  an- 
nounce ;  from  the  root  of  call,  or  of  Ar. 
haula,  to  say,  to  tell.  Sax.  angel;  Ir. 
aingeal,  or  aingiol.]  1.  Literally,  a 
messenger  ;  one  employed  to  commu- 
nicate news  or  information,  from  one 
person  to  another  at  a  distance.  But 
appropriately, — 2.  A  spirit,  or  a  spiri- 
tual intelligent  being  employed  by  God 
to  communicate  his  will  to  man.  Hence 
angels  are  ministers  of  God,  and  mini- 
stering spirits;  Heb.  i. — 3.  In  a  bad 
sense,  an  evil  spirit ;  as,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit;  Mat.  xxv.;  1  Cor.  vi. ; 
Rev.  ix. — 1.  Christ,  the  mediator  and 
head  of  the  church ;  Rev.  x. — 5.  A  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  who  is  an  ambas- 
sador of  God;  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.— 6.  Any 
being  whom  God  employs  to  execute 
his  judgments;  Rev.  xvi. — 7.  In  the 
style  of  love,  a  very  beautiful  person. 

ANGEL,  n.  A  fish  found  on  the  coast 
of  Carolina,  of  the  Thoracic  order,  and 
genus  Chaetodon.  It  has  a  small  pro- 
jecting mouth ;  the  lamina-  above  the 
gflls  are  armed  with  cerulean  spines ; 
the  body,  a  foot  in  length,  appears  as 
if  cut  off,  and  waved,  and  covered  with 
large  green  scales. 

ANGEL,  n.  A  gold  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  England,  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  angel.  Skinner  says  this  device  was 
impressed  upon  it  in  allusion  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  seeing  some  beautiful  English 
youths  in  the  market  at  Rome,  asked 
who  they  were;  being  told  they  were 
Angli,  English,  he  replied,  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  angeli,  angels.  This 
coin  had  different  values  under  differ- 
ent princes.  It  was  formerly  current 
in  England,  and  its  value  was  about 
ten  shillings  sterling. 

ANGEL,  a.  Resembling  angels;  angelic; 
as,  angel  whiteness. 

ANGEL-AGE,  ?i.  The  existence  or  state 
of  angels. 

ANGEL-FISH,  n.  A  species  of  shark, 
the  Squalus  sqnatina.  It  is  from  six  to 


Angcl-fch. 

eight  feet  long,  with  a  large  head,  teeth 
broad  at  the  base,  butslender  and  sharp 


ANGElt 


AN'GIOSPERMOfS 


ANGLE 


above,  disposed  in  6ve  rows,  all  around 
the  jaws.  The  fish  takes  its  name  from 
its  pectoral  tins,  which  are  very  large, 
and  extend  horizontally,  like  wings 
when  spread.  This  fish  connects  the 
genus  of  Hays  with  that  of  Sharks, par- 
taking of  the  characters  of  both;  but 
it  differs  from  both  in  this,  that  its 
mouth  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
head. 

ANGEl/IC,       )  a.  [L.  angelicus.J  Re- 
ANGEL'ICAL,  J    sembling angels;  be- 
longing to  angels,  or  partaking  of  their 
nature;  suiting  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  angels. 

ANGEL'ICA,  n.  A  plant,  a  genus  of 
Digynian  Pentanders,  containing  seve- 
ral species,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbellifene.     One  of  the  spe- 
cies furnishes  the  Angelica  of  the  gar- 
dens, used  as  a  pot-herb. 
AN6EL'I€ALLY,nrfu.  Like  an  angel. 
ANGEL'I€ALNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being   angelic;    excellence  more  than 
human. 

AN'GELITES,  in  Church  hist.,  so  call- 
ed from  Angelicum  in  Alexandria, 
where  they  held  their  first  meetings;  a 
sect  of  heretics  near  the  close  of  the 
5th  century,  who  held  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  not  to  be  the  same,  nor  to 
exist  by  their  own  nature;  but  each  to 
be  a  God,  existing  by  participating  of 
a  deity  common  to  them  all.  They 
are  called  also  Severites,  from  Severus 
their  head ;  and  Theodosians,  from  one 
Theodosius,  whom  they  made  their 
pope. 

ANGEL-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  or  hav- 
ing the  manners  of  angels. 
ANGELOL'OGY,  n.  [Angel  and  >.»?-«.] 
A  discourse  on  angels;  or  the  doctrine 
of  angelic  beings. 

AN'GELOT,  n.  [Fr.  anche,  the  reed  of 
a  hautboy  or  other  instrument  of  mu- 
sic.] 1.  An  instrument  of  music,  some- 
what resembling  a  lute. — 2.  An  ancient 
English  coin  struck  at  Paris,  while  un- 
der the  dominion  of  England;  so  called 
from  the  figure  of  an  angel  supporting 
the  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England 
and  France.  Also,  a  small  rich  sort  of 
cheese  made  in  Normandy. 
ANGEL-SHOT,  n.  [Fr.  ange,  a  chain- 
sV.ot.]  Chain-shot,  being  two  halves 
of  a  cannon-ball  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  a  chain. 

AN'GEL-WATER,   n.   A   mixture    of 

rose,  orange  flower,  and  myrtle  water, 

perfumed  by  musk  and  ambergris.     It 

is  made  in  Portugal. 

ANGEL-WELCOME,  n.  Welcome  by 

angels. 

ANGEL- WINGED,  a.  Winged  like  an- 
gels. 

ANGEL-WORSHIP,  n.  The  worship- 
ping of  angels. 

AN'GER,  n.  [L.  ango,  to  choke,  stran- 
gle, vex ;  whence  angor,  vexation,  an- 
guish, the  quinsy,  angina;  Gr.  «>-^*,  to 
strangle,  to  strain,  or  draw  together, 
to  vex.  The  primary  sense  is  to  press, 
squeeze,  make  narrow.  This  word  may 
be  connected  in  origin  with  the  Ar. 
lianiha,  to  be  angry,  and  chaitaka,  to 
strangle;  Ileb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  p:r,  ckan- 
ah,  to  strangle.  In  Sax.  ange  signifies 
vexed;  angmod,  sad,  anxious;  ang-set, 
a  carbuncle ;  angsum,  pressed  close  ; 
anxsumian,  to  vex,  to  make  anxious; 
Eng.  anguish,  anxious;  L.  angustus, 
angina,  &c.  See  A.NGUISH.]  1.  A  vio- 
lent passion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  a 
real  or  supposed  injury;  usually  ac- 
companied with  a  propensity  to  take 
vengeance,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction 


from  the  offending  party.  This  passion 
however,  varies  in  degrees  of  violence, 
and  in  ingenuous  minds  may  be  attend- 
ed only  with  a  desire  to  reprove  or 
chide  the  offender.  Anger  is  also  ex- 
cited by  an  injury  offered  to  a  relation, 
friend,  or  party,  to  whom  one  is  attach-  j 
ed;  and  some  degrees  of  it  may  be  ex- 
cited by  cruelty,  injustice,  or  oppres- 
sion offered  to  those  with  whom  one 
has  no  immediate  connection,  or  even 
to  the  community  of  which  one  is  a 
member.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to  see  some- 
thing of  this  passion  roused  by  gross 
absurdities  in  others,  especially  in  con- 
troversy or  discussion.  Anger  may  be 
inflamed  till  it  rises  to  rage  and  a  tem- 
porary delirium. — 2.  Pain  ;  smart  of  a 
sore  or  swelling :  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  but  little  used. 

AN'GER,  tJ.  t.  To  excite  anger;  to  pro- 
voke ;  to  rouse  resentment.— 2.  To  make 
painful :  to  cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame ; 
as,  to  anger  an  ulcer. 

AN'GERED,  pp.  Provoked  ;  made  an- 
gry. 

AN'GERLT,  adv.  [anger  and  like.]  In 
an  angry  manner ;  more  generally  writ- 
ten angrily. 

ANGl'NA,  n.  [L.  from  ango,  to  choke. 
See  ANGER.]  A  quinsy ;  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat ;  a  tumor  impeding 
respiration.  It  is  a  general  name  of 
the  diseases  called  sore-throat,  as  quin- 
sy, scarlet  fever,  croup,  mumps,  &c. 
Angina  pectoris,  an  anomalous  or  spas- 
modic affection,  generally  connected 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  or  great  ves- 
sels. 

AN'GIOCAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  «,->.,..,  a 
case,and*«j*«f,fruit.]  In  bot.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  seed-vessels,  which  are  en- 
closed within  a  covering  that  does  not 
form  a  part  of  themselves,  as  the  fil- 
bert. 

ANGIOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «»?«»,  a 
vessel,  and  »••««,  description.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  vessels  in  the  human 
body. 

ANGlOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  .yyn..,  a  vessel, 
and  x*>-6f,  discourse.]  A  treatise  or 
discourse  on  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 

AN  GIOMONOSPERM'OUS,  n.  [Gr. 
tfyytw,  a  vessel,  !***•<.  alone,  and  <nri;a«, 
seed.]  Producing  one  seed  only  in  a  pod. 

AN'GIOSCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  «yj.u«,  a  ves- 
sel, and  «MI«,  to  view.]  An  instru- 
ment for  examining  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  a  body. 

AN'GIOSPEKM,  n.  [Gr.  «yyi;«.,  a  ves- 
sel, and  <r»ift«t,  seed.]  In  bot.,  a  plant 
which  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a  peri- 
carp. 

ANGIOSPER'MIA,  n.  [Gr.  «yyu«,  a  re- 
ceptacle, and  ft-i't**,  seed.]  In  the  ar- 
tificial system  of  Linnaeus,  an  order  of 
plants  of  the  class  Didynamia.  It  con- 
sists of  plants  having  numerous  see  !s 
contained  in  a  seed  vessel.  It  includes 
the  Digitalis  and  other  poisonous 
plants. 

ANGIOSPER'MOUS,  a.  Having  seeds 


Pod  of  Ml  Angloip«rmoiw  Plant. 

inclosed  in  a  pod  or  other  pericarp,  snch 
as  the  pea,  bean,  rose,  apple,  &c.     In 


Linnseus'  system,  the  second  order  of 
plants  in  the  Didynamian  class  are  call- 
ed Angiospermia.  This  word  is  op- 
posed to  gymnospermous,  or  naked- 
seeded. 

ANGlOSPO'KOUS.a.  [«j.j.""»,  a  vessel, 
and  <r»«{a,  a  seed.]  In  hot.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  fungi  as  have  their  spores 
inclosed  in  a  hollow  shell  or  bag,  as 
Lycoperdon. 

ANGIOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  <wu«,  a  vessel, 
and  »»^^,  a  cutting.]  The  opening  of  a 
vessel,  whether  a  vein  or  an  artery,  as 
in  bleeding.  It  includes  both  arterio- 
tomy  and  phlebotomy. 
AN'GLE,  n.  [Fr.  angle;  L.  angulus,  a 
corner ;  Gr.  a^xuXcc ;  W.  angle;  Sax. 
angel,  a  hook.]  In  pop.  language,  the 
point  where  two  lines  meet,  or  the 
meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  a  cor- 
ner. In  geom.,  a  plain  rectilineal  angle 
is  the  mutual  inclination  of  two  straight 
lines  which  meet  one  another,  but  are 
not  in  the  same  straight  line  ;  or  arec- 
tilineal  angle  is  the  degree  of  opening 
or  divergence  of  two  straight  lines 
which  meet  one  another.  The  point 
where  the  lines  meet  is  called  the  ver- 
tex of  the  angle,  or  the  angular  point, 
and  the  lines  which  contain  the  angle 
are  called  its  sides  or  legs.  A  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  an  angle  is  obtain- 
ed, by  gradually  opening  a  carpenter's 
rule,  or  a  pair  of  compasses ;  as  the 
angle  made  by  the  parts  of  the  rule,  or 
the  legs  of  the  compasses,  will  become 
greater  as  the  opening  widens.  It  is 
evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
lines  which  form  it,  but  merely  on  their 
relative  positions.  An  angle  is  best 
named  by  a  single  letter  placed  at  its 
vertex,  unless  there  be  more  angles 
than  one  at  the  same  point.  In  this 
case  the  angle  is  generally  expressed 
by  three  letters,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  vertex,  or  angu- 
lar point,  and  the  other  two  at  some 
other  point  of  the  lines  containing  it. 
Thus  in  tig.  1,  the  angle  contained  by 
A  B  and  B  C, 
A  may  be  called 
the  angle  Bt 
or  the  angle 
at  B;  but  in 
fig.  2,  where 
there  are 
more  angles 


Fig.  1. 


than  one  at  the  point  D,  the  angle  con- 
tained by  E  D  and  D  B,  is  called  the  an- 
gle E  D  B. 
Angles  are 
measured  by 
an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, described 
from  the  ver- 
tex with  any 
radius :  thus 
the  arc  D  E, 
»  (fig.l)describ- 
ed  from  B  as  a 
centre,  is  a  measure  of  the  angle  ABC, 
and  the  angle  A  B  C  is  said  to  be  an 
angle  of  as  many  degrees,  and  parts  of 
a  degree,  as  there  are  in  the  arc  D  E,  a 
circle  being  always  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided into  360  degrees  [See  ARC  and 
CIRCLE.]  Angles  receive  different 
names,  according  to  their  magnitude, 
their  construction,  their  position,  and 
the  different  branches  of  science  in 
which  they  are  employed.  A  right  an- 
gle is  an  angle  formed  by  a  straight  or 
right  line  falling  on  another  perpen- 
dicularly, or  an  angle  which  is  measured 
by  an  arch  of  90  degrees.  When  a 


ANGLE 
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straight  line,  as  A  B,  (fig.  3,)  standing 

on       another 

straight    line 

C    D,    makes.}, 

the   two   an-    \ 

glea   ABC       \ 

and  A  B   D 

equal  to  one 

another : each 

of  these  an-    Q 

gles  is  called  > 

a  right  amjle.  Fig.  3 

An  acute  angle  is  that  which  is  less 
than  a  right  angle,  as  E  B  C.  An  ob- 
tuse angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than 
a  right  angle;  asEBD.  Oblique  angles 
are  either  acute  or  obtuse,  in  opposi- 
tion to  right  angles.  A  rectilineal  an- 
gle is  that  which  is  formed  by  two 
straight  lines.  A  curvilineal  angle  is 
formed  by  two  curved  lines.  A  mixed 
angle  is  formed  by  a  straight  line  with 
a  curved  line.  Adjacent  or  contiguous 
angles  are  such  as  have  one  leg,  com- 
mon to  both  angles,  both  together  be- 
ing equal  to  two  right  angles.  Thus, 
in  fig.  3,  A  B  C  and  A  B  D,  or  E  B  C 
and  E  B  D,  are  adjacent  angles.  Ex- 
terior or  external  angles,  the  angles  of 
any  rectilineal  figure  without  it,made  by 
producing  the  sides;  thus,  if  the  sides 
A  B,  B  C,  C  A,  of  the  triangle  ABC 
(fig.  4)  be  produced  to  the  points  F, 


D,  E,  the  angles  C  B  F,  A  C  D,  B  A  E, 
are  called  exterior  angles,  in  opposition 
to  the  angles  A  B  C,  B  C  A,  C  A  B, 
which  are  called  interior  angles.  For 
exterior,  interior,  and  alternate  angles, 
in  reference  to  parallel  lines,  see  EX- 
TERIOR, INTERIOR,  and  ALTERNATE. 
Vertical  angles.  [See  VERTICAL.]  An- 
gles  of  elevation  and  inclination.  [See 
ELEVATION  and  INCLINATION.]  Angles 
of  depression.  [See  DEPRESSION.]  An- 
gles of  incidence,  reflection,  and  refrac- 
tion. [See  INCIDENCE,  REFLECTION, 
and  REFRACTION.]  Angle  of  position, 
in  astr.  [See  POSITION.]  Angle  of 
contact,  the  angle  which  a  circle  or 
other  curve  makes  with  a  tangent  at 
the  point  of  contact.  Angle  of  direc- 
tion, in  mech.,  an  angle  contained  by 
the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiring 
forces.  Solidangle,  that  which  is  made 
by  more  than  two  plane  angles  meet- 
ing in  one  point,  and  not  lying  in  the 
same  plane,  as  the  angle  of  a  cube. 
Spherical  angle,  an  angle  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  contained  between  the 
arches  of  two  great  circles  which  inter- 
sect each  other.  Thus,  if  A  B  and  B  C 
be  arches  of  great 
circles  intersect- 
ing one  another, 
at  the  point  B,  the 
angle  ABCisthe 
spherical  angle, 
which  they  make 
with  one  another, 
and  it  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  in- 
clination formed  by  the  planes  of  the 
great  circles  A  B  and  B  C. —  Angle 


bars,  in  car/ientr]/,  the  vertical  bars  at 
the  angles  of  a  window  constructed  on 
a  polygonal  plan. — Angle  brace,  in  car- 
pentry, a  piece  of  timber  a,  fixed  at  each 
extremity,  to  one  of  the  two  pieces 
forming  the  adjacent  sides  of  a  system 
of  framing  and  subtending  the  angle 
formed  by  their  junction.  When  it  is 


J 


fixed  between  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
quadrangular  trame,  it  is  called  a  dia- 
gonal brace,  b.  It  is  also  called  angle 
tie,  or  diagonal  tie. — Angle  bracket, 
in  cornice  bracketing,  is  the  bracket 
which  is  placed  in  the  angles  and  re- 
turns.— Angle  bead,  or  stuff  bead,  a 
piece  of  wood  fixed  vertically  upon 
the  exterior  or  salient  angles  of  apart- 
ments to  preserve  them,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  guide  by  which  to  float  the 
plaster. — Angle  capital,  an  Ionic  capi- 
tal on  the  Hank  column  of  a  portico, 
having  volutes  on  three  sides,  the  ex- 
terior volute  being  placed  at  an  angle 
of  135°,  with  the  plane  of  the  frieze  on 
front  and  flank. — Angular  capital,  a 
term  applied  to  a  comparatively  modern 
variety  of  the  Ionic  capital,  having  its 
four  sides  alike,  and  all  its  volutes  placed 
at  an  angle  of  135°  the  plane  of  the 
frieze. — Angle  rafter,  also  called  hip 
rafter  and  piend  rafter,  a  rafter  placed 
in  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  inclined 
planes,  forming  a  hipped  roof. 

AN'GLE,  n.  A  hook;  an  instrument  to 
take  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line  and 
a  hook ;  or  a  line  and  hook. 

AN'GLE,  v.i.  To  fish  with  an  angle,  or 
with  line  and  hook. — 2.  v.  t.  or  t.  To 
fish  for ;  to  try  to  gain  by  some  bait  or 
insinuation,  as  men  angle  for  fish  ;  as, 
to  angle  for  the  hearts  of  people,  or  to 
angle  hearts. 

AN'GLED,  a.  Having  angles  :  used  only 
in  compounds. 

AN'GLER,  n.  One  that  fishes  with  an 
angle. — 2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Lophius, 


.  piscatcrius,  otherwise  called  the 
sea-devil  and  fishing  frog.  The  animal 
conches  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  the 
action  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  fins, 
stirs  up  the  sand  or  mud;  hidden  by 
the  obscurity  thus  produced,  it  elevates 
the  appendages  fixed  above  its  nose, 
moves  them  in  various  directions  by 
way  of  attraction  as  a  bait,  and  the 
small  fishes  approaching  to  seize  them, 
become  the  prey  of  the  Angler. 

AN'GLE-ROD,  n.  The  rod  or  pole  to 
which  a  line  and  hook  are  fastened. 

AN'GLE-SITE,  n.  Prismatic  lead 
baryte. 

AN'GLI€,        )  a.   [from  Angles,  Sax. 

AN'GLICAN,  j  mg,n  plainer  meadow, 
77' 


and  lie,  like,  or  Gr.  i,*«,-,  like,  which  is 
the  root  of  the  L.  icus,  in  publicus,  and 
all  similar  adjectives.  From  ing,  was 
formed  Angles,  the  English,  to  which 
is  added  this  common  affix,  ic.  The 
Angles  were  the  Ingarvones  of  Taci- 
tus, ing-woners,  dwellers  on  the  plain 
or  level  land,  near  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 
See  ENGLISH  and  WONT.  Ing  is  an- 
nexed to  many  English  names,  as  Head- 
ing, Basing,  Kettering,  towns  situated 
on  flat  land.]  English;  pertaining  to 
England  or  the  English  nation;  as,  the 
Anglican  church. 

AN'GLICE,  [L.]  In  English,  in  the  En- 
glish manner. 

AN'GLICISM,  n.  An  English  idiom ;  a 
form  of  language  peculiar  to  the  En- 
glish. 

AN'GLICIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  English ; 
to  render  conformable  to  the  English 
idiom,  or  to  English  analogies. 

AN'GLICIZED,  pp.  Made  English  ; 
rendered  conformable  to  the  English 
idiom. 

ANGLIFieA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
converting  into  English. 

AN'GLIFIED,M>.  Made  English. 

AN'GLIFY,  v.  (.  To  convert  into  En- 
glish ;  to  anglicize ;  as,  to  anglify 
French  words;  that  is,  to  give  them  an 
English  form  of  orthography;  to  adopt 
words  into  the  English  language,  and 
make  them  a  part  of  it. 

AN'GLIFYING,  ppr.  Converting  into 
English. 

AN'GLING,#pr.  Fishing  with  an  angle. 

AN'GLING,  n.  A  fishing  with  a  rod  and 
line. 

AN'GLO-AMER'ieAN,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in 
America. 

AN'GLO-AMER'ICAN,  n.  A  descen- 
dant from  English  ancestors,  born  in 
America,  or  the  United  States. 

ANGLO-DANISH,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  English  Danes,  or  the  Danes  who 
settled  in  England. 

ANGLO-NORM'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  English  Normans. 

ANGLO-SAX'ON,a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Saxons  who  settled  in  England,  or 
English  Saxons. 

ANGLO-SAX'ON,  n.  A  kind  of  pear; 
also,  the  language  of  the  English  Sax- 

ANGO'LA-PEA,  or  PIG'EON-PEA. 
A  species  of  Cytisus. 

AN'GOR,  n.  [L.  See  ANGER.]  ] I .  Pain ; 
intense  bodily  pain. — 2.  The  retiring  of 
the  native  bodily  heat  to  the  centre, 
occasioning  head-ache,  palpitation,  and 
sadness. 

AN'GRED,  or  ANG'ERED,  pp.  Made 
angry;  provoked. 

AN'GRILY,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner; 
peevishly;  with  indications  of  resent- 
ment. 

AN'GRY,  a.  [See  ANOER.]  1.  Feeling 
resentment:  provoked;  followed  gene- 
rally by  with  before  a  person. 

God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ; 
Ps.  vii. 

But  it  is  usually  followed  by  at  before 
a  thing. 

Wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy 
voice  ?  Ecclcs.  v. 

2.  Showing  anger ;  wearing  the  marks 
of  anger ;  caused  by  anger ;  as,  an 
anijry  countenance ;  angry  words. — 3. 
Inflamed,  as  a  sore;  red;  manifesting 

inflammation 4.    Raging  ;     furious  ; 

tumultuous. 

Or  chain   the   angry  vengeance   of  the 
waves.  Judge   Trwnbull. 

AI<GSA'NA,  or  ANGSA'VA.n.  A  red 


AUGUST 


ANIMADVERSION 


ANIMAL 


gum  of  the  East  Indies,  like  that  of 
dragon's  blood. 

AN'GU,  n.  Bread  made  of  the  Cassada, 
a  plant  of  the  West  Indies. 

AN'GUIFEK,  n.  [L.  amjuis,  a  serpent, 
and  fero,  to  bear;  Sans,  agui-]  In 
astr.,  a  cluster  of  stars  in  the  form  of 
a  man  holding  a  serpent;  Serpenta- 
rius,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

ANGUIL'LA,  n.  [L.  an  eel.]  In  zool., 
an  eel;  also  the  name  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean fish  used  for  food,  called  also 
Hospetus  and  Atherina.  Qu.  Atherina 
hepsetus,  Linn. 

ANGUII/LIFORM,  a.  [L.  anguilla,  an 
eel,  and  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of 
an  eel,  or  of  a  serpent ;  resembling  an 
eel  or  serpent. 

AN'GUISH,  n.  fFr.  angoisse;  It.  angos- 
cia;  Sp.  ansia;  Port,  ainjustia,  showing 
the  direct  derivation  of  this  word  from 
L.  angustia,  narrowness,  from  pressure ; 
D.  and  G.  angst;  Dan.  angest.  This 
and  a  numerous  class  of  words,  are 
from  the  root  any,  eng,  denoting  nar- 
row from  pressure.  See  ANGER.]  Ex- 
treme pain,  either  of  body  or  mind. 
As  bodily  pain,  it  may  differ  from 
agony,  which  is  such  distress  of  the 
whole  body  as  to  cause  contortion, 
whereas  anguish  may  be  a  local  pain, 
as  of  an  ulcer,  or  gout.  But  anguish 
and  agony  are  nearly  synonymous.  A? 
pain  of  the  mind,  it  signifies  any  keen 
distress  from  sorrow,  remorse,  despair, 
and  the  kindred  passions. 

And  they  hearkened  not  to  Moses,  for 
anguish  of  spirit,  and  fur  cruel  bondage ; 
Ex.  vi. 

AN'GUISH,  r.  /.  To  distress  with  ex- 
treme pain  or  grief. 

AN'GDISHED,  pp.  Extremely  pained  ; 
tortured ;  deeply  distressed. 

ANGU'ICM  LAPIS,  n.  The  name  of  a 
supposed  stone  in  Germany,  which  is 
cylindric,  with  a  cavity  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  finger,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  variegations. 

AN'GULAR,  a.  Having  an  angle,  an- 
gles, or  corners ;  pointed  ;  as,  an  angu- 
lar figure. — 2.  Consisting  of  an  angle  ; 
forming  an  angle;  as,  an  angular  point. 
Angular  motion,  in  mechanics,  is  the 
motion  of  any  body  which  moves  cir- 
cularly about  a  point ;  as  the  angular 
motion  of  a  pendulum.  In  astr.,  the 
increasing  angle  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  central  body,  as  the  sun 
or  earth,  to  the  apparent  places  of  two 
planets  in  motion.  In  bot.,  an  epithet 
used  to  designate  stems,  leaves,  petioles, 
&c.,  which  are  of  an  angular  shape. 
Angular  processes,  in  anat.,  are  the  ar- 
bitrary processes  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Angular  section,  the  division  of  an 
angle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
In  modern  math.,  the  term  angular 
tections  is  used  to  denote  that  branch 
of  analysis  which  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  cir- 
cular functions. 

ANGULAR'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of  hav- 
ing an  angle  or  corner. 

AN'GULARNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  angular. 

AN'GULARLY,  adv.  With  angles,  or 
corners  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  angles. 

AN'GtILATED,  a.  Formed  with  angles 
or  corners. 

ANGULOS'ITY,  n.  A  state  of  being 
angular. 

AJJ'GULOCS,  a.  Angular ;  having  cor- 
ners ;  hooked. 

ANGUST'.f  o.  [L.  imguttvs.]  Narrow; 
strait. 


ANGU8TATE,  a.  [L.  angustattis.]  Be- 
ginning with  a  narrow  base,  which  base 
then  dilates  and  thickens.  A  term  in 
not.  hist. 

ANGUSTA'TION,  n.  [L.  angustas,  nar- 
row. See  ANGER.]  The  act  of  making 
narrow;  a  straitening,  or  being  made 
narrow. 

ANGUSTICLAVE,  n.  [L.  anguslus, 
narrow,  and  clavus,  a  knob  or  stud.]  A 
robe  or  tunic  embroidered  with  purple 
studs  or  knobs,  or  by  purple  stripes, 
worn  by  Roman  knights.  The  lati- 
clave,  with  broader  studs,  was  worn  by 
senators. 

ANGUS'TIDENS,  a.  [L.  angustus  and 
dens,  a  tooth.]  Narrow  toothed ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Mastodon. 

ANGUSTIFOL'IOUS,  a.  [Lat.]  A  bo- 
tanical term  signifying  narrow-leaved. 

ANHELA'TION,  [L.  anhelo,  to  pant, 
or  breathe  with  difficulty ;  from  halo, 
to  breathe.]  Shortness  of  breath; 
a  panting ;  difficult  respiration  without 
fever,  or  with  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

ANHELOSE,  a.  Out  of  breath ;  pant- 
ing; breathing  with  difficulty.  [Little 
used.] 

AN'HIMA,  n.  A  Brazilian  aquatic  fowl, 
larger  than  a  swan,  somewhat  like  a 
crane.  Its  head  is  small,  its  bill  black, 
the  toes  armed  with  long  claws.  But 
what  is  remarkable,  is  a  horn  growing 
from  its  forehead;  and  the  second  joint 
of  the  wing  is  armed  with  two  straight 
triangular  spurs,  an  inch  in  length. 
The  fidelity  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  so  great,  that  when  one  dies, 
the  other  remains  by  the  carcase  till  it 
expires. 

AN'HYDRITE,  n.  [See  ANHYDROUS.] 
A  species  of  sulphate  of  lime,  anhy- 
drous gypsum,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral varieties ;  compact,  granular,  fi- 
brous, radiated,  sparry,  siliciferous  or 
vulpinite,  and  convoluted. 

ANHY'DROUS,  a.  [Gr.  «,vSe«,  dry  ;  . 
priv.  and  ;?«(,  water.]  Destitute  of 
water.  Anhydrite  is  so  called,  because 
it  is  destitute  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

ANIENT'ED.f  a.  [It.  nientc,  nothing; 
Norm,  neant;  Fr.  aneantir;  to  annihil- 
ate.] Frustrated;  brought  to  naught. 

ANIGHT',  adv.  [a  or  at,  and  night.]  In 

the  night  time.     Anights,  in  the  plural, 

is  used  of  frequent  and  customary  acts. 

You  must  come  in  earlier  anights.    Shnk. 

AN'IL,  n.  [Sp.  anil,  indigo;  Ar.  nilon, 
slender,  nila,  blue.]  A  shrub  from 
whose  leaves  and  stalks  indigo  is  made ; 
Indigofera,  or  the  Indigo  plant. 

AN'ILE,  a.  [L.  anilis.]  Aged,  imbecile. 
Old  womanish, 

ANIL'IC  ACID,  n.  Indigotic  acid.     It  j 
is  formed   when   indigo   is   gradually 
added  to  boiling  nitric  acid  previously 
distilled  with  12  or  15  parts  of  water,  i 
It  forms  soluble  and  crystallizable  salts 
with  ammonia,  and  with  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  silver. 

AN'ILINE,  n.  An  organic  base,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  heat  on  anthran- 
ilic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid 
having  a  strong  unpleasant  aromatic 
smell.  It  forms  salts  with  acida. 

ANIL'ITY,  n.  [L.  anilis,  anititas,  from 
anus,  an  old  woman ;  Celtic,  hen,  old.] 
The  state  of  being  an  old  woman;  the 
old  age  of  a  woman ;  dotage. 

AN'IMABLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  anima- 

ANIMADVERS'AL,    a.    That   which 
has  the  power  of  perceiving. 
ANIMADVER'SION,  n.  [L.   animad- 
|    versio.]     Remarks  by  way  of  censure  i 
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or  criticism;  reproof;  blame.  It  may 
sometimes  be  used  for  punishment,  or 
punishment  may  be  implied  in  the  word, 
but  this  is  not  common.  In  an  eccles. 
sense,  it  differs  from  censure,  says  Ay- 
liffe ;  censure,  respecting  spiritual  pun 
ishment,  and  animadversion,  a  tempo- 
ral one.  Glanville  uses  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  perception,  but  this  use  is 
not  authorized. 

ANIMADVER'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the 
power  of  perceiving. 

ANIMADVEKS'lVEXESS,  n.  The 
power  of  animadverting. 

ANIMADVERT',  v.  i.  [L.  animadrerto, 
of  animus,  mind,  and  adverto,  to  turn 
to.]  1.  To  turn  the  mind  to;  to  con- 
sider.— 2.  To  consider  or  remark  upon 
by  way  of  criticism  or  censure. — 3.  To 
inflict  punishment;  followed  by  upon. 

ANIMADVERTER,  n.  One  who  ani- 
madverts or  makes  remarks  by  way  of 
censure. 

ANIMADVERT'ING,  ppr.  Consider- 
ing; remarking  by  way  of  criticism  or 
censure. 

AN'IMAL,  n.  [L.  animal,  from  anima, 
air,  breath,  soul ;  Gaelic  anata,  breath. 
The  W.  has  envil,  en,  a  being,  soul, 
spirit,  and  mil,  a  beast ;  Arm.  anei-al; 
San.  an,  ammi.l  An  organized  body, 
endowed  with  life  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion;  a  living,  sensitive, 
locomotive  body ;  as  man  is  an  intelli- 
gent animal.  Animals  are  essentially 
distinguished  from  plants  by  the  pro- 
perty of  sensation.  The  contractile 
property  of  some  plants,  as  the  Mim- 
osa, has  the  appearance  of  the  effect  of 
sensation,  but  it  may  be  merely  the  ef- 
fect of  irritability.  The  distinction 
here  made  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables, may  not  be  philosophically  ac- 
curate ;  for  we  cannot  perhaps  ascer- 
tain the  precise  limit  between  the  two 
kinds  of  beings,  but  this  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  practical  purposes. 
The  history  of  animals  is  called  zoology. 
By  way  of  contempt,  a  dull  person  is 
called  a  stupid  animal. 

AN'IMAL,  a.  That  belongs  or  relates 
to  animals;  as,  animal  functions. — 
Animal  is  distinguished  from  intellec- 
tual; as,  animal  appetites,  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body,  as  hunger  and 
thirst.  —  The  animal  functions,  are 
touch,  taste,  motions,  &c. — Animal 
life  is  opposed  to  vegetable  life.  — 
Animal  is  opposed  also  to  spiritual 
or  rational,  which  respects  the  sou-'. 
and  reasoning  faculties;  as,  animal 
nature,  spiritual  nature,  rational  na- 
ture.— Animal  food  may  signify  that 
food  which  nourishes  animals;  but  it 
usually  denotes  food  consisting  of  ani- 
mal flesh. — Animal  economy  is  the  sys- 
tem of  laws  by  which  the  bodies  of 
animals  are  governed,  and  depending 
on  their  organic  structure. — Animal 
spirit  is  a  name  given  to  the  nervous 
fluid. — Animal  spirits  in  the  plural, 
life,  vigour,  energy. — Animal  heat,  that 
property  of  all  animals  by  means  of 
which  they  preserve  a  certain  tempe- 
rature which  is  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  medium  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  human  species  pre- 
serves a  temperature  nearly  equal,  be- 
ing from  96°  to  100°  Fahr.,  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  most  extreme  degrees  of 
temperature.  —  Animal  magnetism,  a 
pretended  agent  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
supposed  to  be  capable  in  some  mys- 
terious mode  of  producing  the  most 
powerful  effects  on  the  human  fran;e. 
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This  fanciful  science  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Mesmcr  and  other  Ger- 
man illuming,  who  believed  that  the 
power  of  a  common  magnet  might  be 
made  to  act  on  the  human  frame,  and 
that  this  power  once  imparted  to  a  pro- 
fessor, might  afterwards  be  communi- 
cated to  others  without  the  agency  of 
ferruginous  bodies. — Animal  kingdom, 
one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  into 
which  all  organized  bodies  are  divided 
by  Linnaeus.  It  comprehends  six  clas- 
ses of  animals,  namely,  Mammalia, 
Aves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  Jnsectie,  Vermes. 
The  study  of  the  objects  comprehended 
within  this  kingdom  of  nature  is  termed 
zoology.  [See  ZOOLOGY.] 
ANIMALCULA,  [from  the  Lat.]  is 
more  frequently  used  as  the  plural  of 
animalcule,  than  animalcules.  Animal- 
cule is  a  barbarism. 

ANIMAI/CULAR,  la.    Relating     to 

ANIMAL'€ULINE,  /animalcula. 

ANIMAL'€ULE,  n.  [L.  animalculum, 
animalcula.]  A  little  animal ;  but  ap- 
propriately, an  animal  whose  figure 
cannot  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass;  such  as  are  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

ANIMAI/€ULIST,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  animalcules. 

AN'IMAL-FLOWER,  n.  In  zool.,  sea- 
anemone,  the  name  of  several  species 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Ac- 
tinia. They  are  called  sea-anemone 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  claws  or 
tentacles  to  the  petals  of  some  flowers. 
These  are  disposed  in  regular  circles, 
and  tinged  with  various  bright  colours. 
Some  of  these  animals  are  hemispheri- 
cal, others  cylindrical;  others  are 
shaped  like  a  fig.  Some  are  stiff  and 
gelatinous;  others,  fleshy  and  muscu- 
lar; but  all  can  alter  their  figure  by 
extending  their  claws  in  search  of  food. 
These  animals  can  move  slowly,  but 
are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  to  rocks 
or  stones  in  the  sand.  On  the  other 
extremity  is  the  mouth  in  the  centre, 
which  is  surrounded  by  rows  of  fleshy 
claws,  and  capable  of  great  dilatation. 
They  are  very  voracious,  and  will 
swallow  a  muscle,  or  crab,  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg. — The  term  Animal-flmver 
is  also  extended  to  many  other  marine 
animals,  from  their  resemblance  to 
flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Holothu- 
rias,  which,  with  the  Actinias,  were 
ranged  under  the  Molluscs  by  Lin- 
nitus;  and  to  the  Tubularias  and  Hy- 
dras, which  were  classed  with  the 
Zoophytes.  They  are  all  arranged 
under  the  Zoophytes  by  Cuvier. 

AN'IMALISH,  a.  Like  an  animal. 

ANIMALISM,  n.  The  state  of  mere 
animals,  actuated  by  sensual  appetites 
only,  without  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities. 

ANIMAL'ITY,  n.  Animal  existence. 

ANIMALIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
giving  animal  life,  or  endowing  with 
the  properties  of  an  animal. 

AN'IMALIZE,  v.  t.  To  give  animal  life 
to;  to  endow  with  the  properties  of 
animals. — 2.  To  convert  into  animal 
matter. 

AN'IMALIZED, pp.  Endowed  with  ani- 
mal life. 

AN'IMALIZING,  ppr.  Giving  animal  I 
life  to. 

AN'IMALNESS,  n.  The  state  of  ani- 
mal existence. 

AN'IMATE,  v.  t.  [L.  animo.  See  ANI- 
MAL.] 1.  To  give  natural  life  to;  to 
quicken;  to  make  alive;  as,  the  soul 
animates  the  body. — 2.  To  give  powers 


to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or  effect 
of  a  thing;  as,  to  animate  a  lyre. — 3 
To  give   spirit  or  vigour;   to   infuse 
courage,  joy,  or  other  enlivening  pas- 
sion;  to  stimulate  or  incite ;  as,  to  ani- 
mate dispirited  troops. 
AN'IMATE,  a.  Alive ;  possessing  ani- 
mal life.     [  This  word  is  used  chiefly  in 
poetry  for  animated.] 
AN'IMATED,  pp.  Being  endowed  with 
animal  life;  as  the  various  classes  of 
animated  beings.— 2.  a.  Lively;  vigo- 
rous ;  full  of  spirit ;  indicating  anima- 
tion ;  as,  an  animated  discourse. 
ANIMATING,  ppr.  Giving  b'fe;  infus 
ing  spirit;  enlivening. 
AN'IMATINGLY,  adv.  So  as  to  animate 

or  excite  feeling. 

ANIMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  infusing 
life;  the  state  of  being  animated. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full 
of  spirit  and  vigour;  as,  he  recited  the 
story  with  great  animation. 
AN'IMATIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power 

of  giving  life  or  spirit. 
AN'IMATOR,  n.  One  that  gives  life; 
that  which  infuses  life  or  spirit. 
AN'IME,  n.  [Fr.]  InAer.,  a  term  denoting 
that  the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  animal  are 
borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
animal  himself. 

AN'IME,  n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  exuding  from 
the  stem  of  a  large  American  tree, 
(Hymenaea,)  called  by  the  natives  cour- 
baril;  by  Piso,  jutaiba.  It  is  of  a 
transparent  amber  colour,  a  light 
agreeable  smell,  and  of  little  or  no 
taste.  It  dissolves  entirely,  but  not 
readily,  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and 
is  used  by  the  Brazilians  in  fumiga- 
tions, for  pains  proceeding  from  cold. 
ANIMET'TA,  n.  Among  eccles.  writers, 
the  cloth  which  covers  the  cup  of  the 
eucharist. 

AN'IMIST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that 
the  soul  is  the  only  cause  of  life.  One 
who  maintains  that  the  functions  of 
plants  and  animals  are  dependent  upon 
vitality,  instead  of  mere  mechanical 
and  chemical  powers. 
Animo  furandi.  [L.]  In  law,  intent  to 

steal. 

ANIMOS'ITY,  n.  [L.  animositas;  Fr. 
animosite;  from  L.  animosus,  animated, 
courageous,  enraged;  from  animus, 
spirit,  mind,  passion.  So  in  Teutonic, 
mod,  mind,  signifies  also  pride,  passion, 
anger.  Animus,  spirit,  Gr.  «»i««,wind, 
breath,  is  from  flowing,  swelling,  rush- 
ing, which  gives  the  sense  of  violent 
action  and  passion.  See  ANIMAL.] 
Violent  hatred,  accompanied  with  ac- 
tive opposition;  active  enmity.  Ani- 
mosity differs  from  enmity,  which  may 
be  secret  and  inactive;  and  it  expres- 
ses a  less  criminal  passion  than  malice. 
Animosity  seeks  to  gain  a  cause  or  de- 
stroy an  enemy  or  rival,  from  hatred  or 
private  interest ;  malice  seeks  revenge 
for  the  sake  of  giving  pain. 
ANIN'GA,  n.  A  root  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  like  the  China  plant,  used 
in  refining  sugar. 

AN'ISE,  n.  (an'nis.)  [L.  anisltm;  Gr. 
««i«> ;  Ar.  ainison.  Cast.  1619.]  An 
annual  plant,  placed  by  Linnams  under 
the  genus  Pimpinella.  It  grows  natu- 
rally in  Egypt, and  is  cultivated  in  Spain 
and  Malta,  whence  the  seed,  or  rather 
the  fruit,  is  imported.  The  stalk  rises 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into 
slender  branches,  garnished  with  nar- 
row leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  nar- 
row segments.  The  branches  termi- 
nate in  large  loose  umbels,  composed 
of  smaller  umbels  or  rays,  on  long  foot- 
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stalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of 
a  yellowish  white ;  the  seeds  oblong 
and  swelling.  Anise  seeds  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  warm 
taste;  they  are  useful  in  warming  the 
stomach  and  expelling  wind. 
AN'ISE  SEED,  n.  The  seed,  or  more 

properly  the  fruit  of  anise. 
ANlSODA€'TYLES,n.  [Gr.  «,„„,  un- 
equal, and  J«*T»X«,  a  digit.]  The  name 
given  by  Tennninck  to  an  order  of  birds, 
including  those  insessorial  species  the 
toes  of  which  are  of  unequal  length,  as 
in  the  nuthatch. 

ANISOD YN'AMOUS,  a.  [G r.  «„«,,  un- 
equal, and  tv^at^ut,  power.]  A  name 
given  to  monocotyledonous  plants,  be- 
cause having  only  one  cotyledon,  they 
grow  at  first  with  more  force  on  one 
side  of  their  axis  than  on  the  other. 
ANISOSTEM'ONOUS,  a.  [Gr.  *„„«, 
unequal,  and  e-mftm,  a  stamen.]  A  term 
used  in  hot.,  when  the  number  of  sta- 
mens in  a  flower  neither  corresponds 
with  the  calyx  nor  corolla,  in  number 
or  power,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
flower  having  five  sepals  has  three  or 
seven  stamens. 

ANISO'STOMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «„»«,  un- 
equal, and  ffrofj.x,  a  mouth.]  In  hot.,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  a  calyx  or  corolla,  which  are  un- 
equal ;  but  the  term  unequal,  or  irregu- 
lar, is  usually  employed. 
ANK'ER,  n.  [Dutch.]  A  measure  of 
liquids  used  in  Holland,  containing 
about  32  gallons,  English  measure. 
Chambers  says  it  contains  two  stekans ; 
each  stekan  16  mengles;  each  mengle 
two  wine  quarts. — 2.  An  English  mea- 
sure of  wine  or  spirits,  equal  to  10  of 
the  old  gallons,  or  8^  imperial  gallons 
=2310.6  cubic  inches. 
AN'KERITE,  n.  Paratomous  lime-ha- 
loid. 

ANK'LE,  n.  (ank'l.)  [Sax.  ancleow;  D. 
enkel.]  The  joint  which  connects  the 
foot  with  the  leg. 

ANK'LE-BONE,  n.  The  bone  of  the 
ankle. 

AN'KLET,  n.  A  little  ankle;  an  orna- 
ment for  the  ankle. 
AN'NALIST,   n.      [See  ANNALS.]      A 

writer  of  annals. 
AN'NALIZE,  v.  t.  To  record;  to  write 

annals.  \Nvt  much  used.] 
AN'NALS,  n.  plur.  [L.  annales,  annalis, 
from  anmis,  a  year,  the  root  of  which 
may  be  the  Celtic  an,  aw,  a  great  circle. 
Yarro  says  the  word  anmis  signifies  a 
great  circle.]  1.  A  species  of  history 
digested  in  order  of  time,  or  a  relation 
of  events  in  chronological  order,  each 
event  being  recorded  under  the  year  in 
which  it  happened.  Annals  differ  from 
history,  in  merely  relating  events,  with- 
out observations  on  the  motives, causes, 
and  consequences,  which,  in  history, 
are  more  diffusively  illustrated.— 2. 
The  books  containing  annals;  as  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus. 

ANNATS,  n.  [L.  amms.]  A  year's  in- 
come of  a  spiritual  living;  the  first 
fruits,  originally  given  to  the  Pope, 
upon  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  abbot, 
or  parish  clerk,  and  paid  by  his  succes- 
sor. In  England,  they  were,  at  the 
Reformation,  vested  in  the  king,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  restored  to 
the  church,  and  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings.  In  Scot- 
land, An  or  Annul,  is  the  half-year's 
stipend,  payable  for  the  vacant  half- 
year  after  the  death  of  a  clergyman, 
and  to  which  his  family,  or  nearest  of 
kin  have  right,  under  the  act  1C72  c.  13. 
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ANNEAL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ana-Ian,  on-arlan, 
to  kindle  or  inflame,  to  heat ;  from  celan, 
to  kindle,  to  heat,  or  hake,  and  to  an- 
oint with  oil.  Sax.  eel,  oil.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  oil  is  named  from 
inflaming,  or  burning.]  1.  To  heat;  to 
heat,  as  glass  and  iron  vessels,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  less  brittle, 
or  to  fix  colours ;  vulgarly  called  neal- 
ing.  This  is  done  by  heating  the  metal 
nearly  to  fluidity,  in  an  oven  or  furnace, 
and  suffering  it  to  cool  gradually.  Me- 
tals made  hard  and  brittle  by  hammer- 
ing, by  this  process  recover  their  mal- 
leability. The  word  is  applied  also  to 
the  baking  of  tiles.— 2.  To  temper  by 
heat;  and  Shenstone  uses  it  for  tem- 
pering by  cold. 

ANNEALED,  pp.  Heated;  tempered; 
made  malleable  and  less  brittle  by  heat. 

ANNEALING,  ppr.  Heating;  temper- 
ing by  heat. 

ANNE€T'ANT,  a.  Connecting;  annex- 
ing. 

AN'NELIDS,  ANNEL'IDANS.or  AN- 
NEL'IDJE,  n.  [L.  annellus,  a  little  ring ; 
and  Gr.  i<2<v,  form.]  An  extensive  divi- 
sion, or  class  of  animals,  established  by 
modern  naturalists,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Linnseus's  class  of  worms.  The 
name  is  derived  from  annulus,  a  ring, be- 
cause this  division  of  animals  have  their 
bodies  formed  of  agreat  number  of  smal- 
ler rings,  as  in  the  earth  worm.  The  hair- 
worm and  leech  belong  to  this  division. 

ANNEX',  n.  Something  annexed. 

ANNEX',  v.  t.  [L.  annecto,  annexum; 
Fr.  annexer;  of  ad  and  necto,  to  tie,  or 
connect.]  1.  To  unite  at  the  end;  as, 
to  annex  a  codicil  to  a  will.  To  sub- 
join; to  affix. — 2.  To  unite,  as  a  smaller 
thing  to  a  greater;  as,  to  annex  a  pro- 
vince to  a  kingdom.—3.  To  unite  to 
something  preceding,  as  the  main  ob- 
ject; to  connect  with;  as,  to  annex  a 
penalty  to  a  prohibition,  or  punishment 
to  guilt. 

ANNEX',  v.  i.  To  join;  to  be  united. 

ANNEXA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annex- 
ing, or  uniting  at  the  end ;  conjunction ; 
addition;  the  act  of  connecting;  union. 
In  English  law,  the  uniting  of  lands  or 
rents  to  the  crown.  In  Scots  law,  it 
signifies  the  appropriating  of  church 
lands  to  the  crown,  and  the  union  of 
lands  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  kirk 
to  w  hich  they  belong,  to  the  kirk  to 
which  they  are  more  contiguous. 

ANNEX'ED,  pp.  Joined  at  the  end; 
connected  with;  affixed. 

ANNEX'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  at  the  end; 
affixing. 

ANNEX'ION,  n.  The  act  of  annexing; 
annexation;  addition.  [Little  used.} 

ANNEX'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  annex- 
ing; the  thing  annexed. 

ANNI'HILABLE,  a.  That  may  be  anni- 
hilated. 

ANNI'HILATE,  r.  t.  [L.  ad  and  nihi- 
lum,  a  trifle.]  1.  To  reduce  to  nothing ; 
to  destroy  the  existence  of;  as,  no  hu- 
man power  can  annihilate  matter. — 2. 
To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  dis- 
tinctive properties,  so  that  the  specific 
thing  no  longer  exists;  as,  to  annihilate 
a  forest  by  cutting  and  carrying  away 
the  trees,  though  the  timber  may  still 
exist ;  to  annihilate  a  house  by  demo- 
lishing the  structure. 

ANNI'HILATE,  a.  Annihilated. 

ANNI'HILATED,  pp.  Reduced  to  no- 
thing; destroyed. 

ANNIHILATING,  ppr.  Reducing  to 
nothing ;  destroying  the  specific  form  of. 

ANNIHILA'TION.n.  The  act  of  reduc- 
ing to  nothing,  or  non-existence;  or 


the  act  of  destroying  the  form  or  com- 
bination of  parts  under  which  a  thing 
exists,  so  that  the  name  can  no  longer 
be  applied  to  it;  as,  the  annihilation  of 
a  corporation. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
reduced  to  nothing. 

ANNIVERS'ARILY,  adv.  Annually. 

ANNIVERS'ARY,  a.  [L.  anniversariuf, 
of  annus,  year,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  Re- 
turning with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time; 
annual ;  yearly ;  as,  an  anniversary 
feast. 

ANNIVERS'ARY,  n.  A  stated  day  re- 
turning with  the  revolution  of  the  year. 
The  term  is  applied  to  a  day  on  which 
some  remarkable  event  is  annually  cele- 
brated, or  a  day  on  which  an  interest- 
ing event  is  commemorated  by  solemni- 
ties of  religion,  or  exhibitions  of  re- 
spect. In  the  Romish  church,  a  day 
in  which  an  office  is  yearly  performed 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.— 2.  The 
act  of  celebration ;  performance  in 
honour  of  an  event. 

ANNODAT'ED,  or 
ENWRAPPED,       or 

BOWED-ISIBOWED. 

In  her.,  any  thing 
bent  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  S. 
The  serpents  in  the 
caduceus  of  Mer- 
cury are  said  to  be 
annodated,  or  en-  Annodnted. 

twined  about  the  mace  or  staff. 

Anno  Dom'ini,  [L.]  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  noting  the  time  from  our  Sa- 
viour's incarnation;  as,  Anno  Domini, 
or  A.  D.  1844. 

ANNOMINA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  no- 
minatio,  from  nomino,  to  name,  from 
nomen.']  1.  A  pun ;  the  use  of  words 
nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of  different 
meanings ;  a  paronomasy. — 2.  Allitera- 
tion ;  or  the  use  of  two  or  more  words 
successively  beginning  with  the  same 
letter. 

Anno  Mun'di,  [L.]  In  the  year  of  the 
world. 

ANNO'NA,  n.  [L.  annona,  from  annus, 
a  year.]  A  year's  production  or  in- 
crease; hence,  provisions. 

AN'NOTATE,  v.  i.  [L.  annoto.']  To 
comment ;  to  make  remarks  on  a  writ- 
ing. 

ANNOTA'TION,  n.  [L.  annotatio,  of 
ad  and  notatio,  a  marking,  from  noto, 
to  mark,  or  nota,  a  mark.]  1.  A  re- 
mark, note,  or  commentary  on  some 
passage  of  a  book,  intended  to  illustrate 
its  meaning;  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  as,  annotations  on  the  Scrip- 
tures.-— 2.  The  first  symptoms  of  a  fe- 
ver, or  attack  of  a  paroxysm. 

AN'NOTATOR,  n.  A  writer  of  notes; 
a  commentator,  a  scholiast ;  one  who 
writes  notes  to  illustrate  the  composi- 
tion of  an  author. 

ANNO'TATORY,  a.  Containing  anno- 
tations. 

ANNOUNCE,  v.  t.  (announs'.)  [Fr.  an- 
noncer;  It.  annunziare;  L.  annuncio, 
to  deliver  a  message,  of  ad  and  nuncio, 
to  tell,  from  nuncitts,  a  messenger.]  1. 
To  publish ;  to  proclaim ;  to  give  notice ; 
or  first  notice ;  as,  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  announced  by  an  angel. — 2.  To 
pronounce ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sen- 
tence. 

ANNOUN'CED,  i>p.  Troclaimed;  first 
published. 

ANNOUNCE'MENT,  n.  (announs'- 
ment.)  The  act  of  giving  notice;  pro- 
clamation; publication.  * 

ANNOUN'CER,  n.  One  that  announces, 
or  first  gives  notice;  a  proclaimer. 
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ANNOUN'CING,  ppr.  Introducing  no- 
tice; first  publishing;  proclaiming. 

ANNOY',  v.  t.  [Norm,  annoyer,  from 
neure,  nuire,  to  hurt;  Fr.  nuire;  It. 
nuocere;  from  L.  noceo,  to  hurt,  that 
is,  to  strike;  Syr.  Ar.  naka,  to  strike, 
to  hurt;  Heb.  and  Ch.  r:::,  naheh,  to 
strike.  Hence  probably  L.  nm»,  to 
kill.  See  NUISANCE  and  Noxious.]  To 
incommode;  to  injure  or  disturb  by 
continued  or  repeated  acts;  to  tease, 
vex,  or  molest ;  as,  to  annoy  an  army, 
by  impeding  their  march,  or  by  a  con- 
tinued cannonade. 

ANNOY',  n.  Injury  or  molestation  from 
continued  acts  or  inconvenience. 

ANNOY'ANCE,  n.  That  which  annoys 
or  injures  ;  the  act  of  annoying ;  the 
state  of  being  annoyed.  It  includes 
something  more  than  inconvenience. 

ANNOY'ED,  pp.  Incommoded,  injured, 
or  molested  by  something  that  is  con- 
tinued or  repeated. 

ANNOY'ER,  n.  One  that  annoys. 

ANNOY'FUL.t  a.  Giving  trouble;  in- 
commoding; molesting. 

ANNOY'ING,j>pr. Incommoding;  hurt- 
ing; molesting. 

ANNOY'OrS.t  a.  Troublesome. 

AN'NUAL,  a.  [Fr.  annual;  L.  annalit, 
from  annus,  a  year ;  Gr.  not,  f»«c.]  1. 
Yearly;  that  returns  every  year;  com- 
ing yearly;  as,  an  annual  feast. — 2. 
Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year  or 
season;  that  requires  to  be  renewed 
every  year.  Leaves  that  grow  in  the 
spring,  and  perish  in  the  autumn,  are 
called  annual,  in  opposition  to  ever- 
green. By  this  name,  gardeners  desig- 
nate all  plants,  which,  if  sown  in  the 
spring,  will  flower,  perfect  their  seed, 
and  perish  in  the  course  of  the  same 
season ;  if  two  seasons  are  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  the  plants  are  then  called 
biennials;  but  annuals,  if  sown  in  the 
autumn,become  biennials. — 3-Perform- 
ed  in  a  year  ;  as,  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth. 

Annual  rent,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  yearly 
profit  due  to  a  creditor  by  way  of  in- 
terest, for  a  given  sum  of  money.  Right 
of  annual  rent,  in  Scotch  law,  was  a 
deed  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  price  paid  to  him,  a  proprietor 
of  lands  granted  a  yearly  rent  out  of 
his  property,  redeemable  by  him,  on 
repayment  of  the  purchase  money. 

AN'NUAL,  n.  A  plant  that  lives  but  one 
year,  or  rather  but  one  summer. — 2.  A 
name  applied  to  books  published  an- 
nually, but  frequently  limited  to  illus- 
trated works  issued  towards  Christmas. 

AN'NUALLY,  adv.  Yearly ;  returning 
every  year;  year  by  year. 

ANNUITANT,  n.  [See  ANNUITY.]  One 
who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  annuity. 

ANNU'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  annuite,  from  annus, 
a  year.  [See  ANNUAL.]  A  periodical 
payment  of  money,amounting  to  a  fixed 
sum  in  each  year,  and  continuing  for  a 
certain  period,  as  10,  20,  or  100  years ; 
or  for  an  uncertain  period,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  particular  event,  as  on  the 
failure  of  a  life,  in  which  ease  it  is  call- 
ed a  life  annuity;  or  for  an  indefinite 
term,  and  then  it  is  called  a  perpetual 
annuity.  The  times  of  payment  may 
be  either  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
or  any  other  intervals  that  may  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  parties.  An  an- 
nuity commencing  at  present,  is  one,  the 
first  payment  of  which  becomes  due 
one  year,  one  half-year,  or  one  quarter, 
hence,  according  to  the  agreement. 
An  annuity  in  arrears,  is  one  that  ha** 
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been  forborne  or  left  unpaid  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  A  deferred  or 
reversionary  annuity,  is  one  that  does 
not  commence  till  after  a  certain  period 
or  number  of  years,  or  till  the  decease 
of  a  person,  or  some  other  future  event 
has  happened.  An  annuity  in  posses- 
sion, is  one  which  has  already  com- 
menced. Annuity  of  tiends  or  tithes,  in 
Scotch  law,  was  an  allowance  to  the 
king  by  the  commission  of  tiends  of  6 
per  cent,  from  the  teind  of  erected  be- 
nefices ;  but  this  right  has  lain  dormant 
since  1674.  All  calculations  relating 
to  annuities  are  made  on  the  principle 
of  improving  money  at  compound  in- 
terest. The  value  of  life  annuities  is 
calculated  according  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  lives  by  which  they  are 
limited.  Governments  often  borrow 
money  upon  annuities,  that  is,  for  a 
certain  sum  advanced  on  loan,  the  go- 
vernment contracts  to  pay  the  lender 
a  specific  sum  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  stock  created  by  such  loans 
is  transferable. 

ANNUL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  annuller,  of  L.  nd 
nullum,  to  nothing.]  1.  To  make  void; 
to  nullify;  to  abrogate;  to  abolish; 
used  appropriately  of  laws,  decrees, 
edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other 
established  rules,  permanent  usages, 
and  the  like,  which  are  made  void  by 
competent  authority. — 2.  To  reduce  to 
nothing;  to  obliterate.  (Not  in  much 
use.] 

AN'NULAR,  a.  [L.  annulus,  a  ring, 
from  Celtic  ain,  a  circle,  and  ul,  young, 
small ;  annulus,  a  little  circle.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  ring ;  pertaining  to  a 
ring. 

Annular  crystal,  is  when  a  hexahedral 
prism  has  six,  or  an  octahedral  prism 
eight  marginal  faces,  disposed  in  a  ring 
about  each  base;  or  when  these  prisms 
are  truncated  on  all  their  terminal 
edges. 

Annular  eclipse,  in  astron.,  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  in  which  a  ring  of  light  is 
visible  around  the  dark  body  of  the 
moon.  In  anat.  something  in  the  form 
of,  or  resembling  a  ring,  as  the  annular 
cartilage,  annular  bone  or  ligament,  £c. 
Annular  vault,  in  arch.,  a  vaulted  roof 
supported  on  circular  walls. 

AN'NULARY,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
ring. 

AN'NULATED,  or  AN'NULATE,  a. 
Furnished  with  rings,  or  circles,  like 
rings;  having  belts.  Annulated  ani- 
mals, ring-bodied  animals,  as  the  Anne- 
lida*. Annulated,  in  hot.,  is  an  epithet 
for  a  capsule  stem  and  root,  which  are 
encircled  by  rings,  or  bands.  In  her., 
applied  to  a  cross,  when  the  extremi- 
ties are  fretted  with  a  ring  or  annu- 
let. 

ANNOTATION,  n.  Circular,  or  ring- 
like  formations.  A  geological  term. 

AN'NULET,  n.  [L.  annulus,  a  ring.]  In 
arch.,  a  small  member,  whose  horizon- 
tal section  is  circular.  Properly,  an- 


nulets  are  the  fillets  or  bands  which 
encircle  the  lower  part  of  the  Doric 
capital  above  the  trachelium,  but  the 
term  is  indiscriminately  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  list,  listel,  cincture,  fillet, 
square  and  rebate,  tenia,  supercilium 
and  eye-brow.  In  her.,  a  little  circle, 
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borne  as  achargein  coats  of  arms;  for- 
merly reputed  a  mark  of  nobility  and 
jurisdiction;  it  be- 
in;r  the  custom  of 
prelates  to  receive 
their  investiture  per 
baculum  et  anniilum, 
by  staff  and  ring.  It 
denotes  also  strength 
and  eternity,  by  its 
circular  form.  A- 
mong  the  Romans,  Annulet, 
it  represented  liberty  and  distinction  of 
rank.  It  denotes  also  difference,  or 
mark  of  distinction,  which  the  fifth 
brother  of  a  family  ought  to  bear  on 
his  coat  of  arms. 

ANNL'L'LED,  pp.  Made  void;  abro- 
gated. 

ANNUL'LING,  ppr.  Abrogating;  abo- 
lishing. 

ANNUI/MENT,  «.  The  act  of  annul- 
ling. 

ANNULO'SANS,  n.  plur.  [L.  annulus, 
a  ring.]  A  class  of  articulate  animals, 
whose  bodies  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous rings;  such  as  the  common  earth- 
worm. 

AN'NULOSE,  a.  Furnished  with  rings, 
composed  of  rings ;  as,  annulose  animals. 

AN'NULUS,  n.  [Lat.  a  ring.]    In  geom., 
the  ring-like  space  or  area  con-     ' 
tained  between  the  circumfer- 
ences of  two  concentric  circles. 
In  anat.,  it  is  applied  to  ring- 
like  parts,  openings,  &c.,  as  an- 
nulus abdominalis,  the  abdomi- 
nal ring.      In  hot.,  the  slender 
membrane  surrounding  the  stem 
of  the  fungi  like  a  ring.  . 

ANNU'MERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  annumero, 
of  ad  and  mimero,  to  number,  from  nu- 
merus,  number;  W.  niver ;  Ir.  nuirer 
or  miimher.  See  NUMBER.]  To  add 
to  a  former  number;  to  unite  to  some- 
thing before  mentione.l. 

ANNUMERA'TION,  n.  Addition  to  a 
former  number. 

ANNUN'CIATE,!..  (.  [See  ANNOUNCE.] 
To  bring  tidings;  to  announce. 

ANNUNCIATION,*.  An  announcing; 
the  tidings  brought  by  the  angel  to 
Mary,  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
Also  the  day  celebrated  by  the  church, 
in  memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  which  is  the  20th 
of  March.  The  Jews  give  the  title  to 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  passover. 
— 2.  Proclamation;  promulgation 

ANNUNCIA'TOR,  n.  One  who  an- 
nounces; an  officer  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  whose  business  was  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  festivals  which 
were  to  be  celebrated. 

Annus  Deliberandi,  in  Scotch  lim;  a  year 
allowed  to  the  heir,  to  deliberate  whe- 
ther he  will  enter  and  represent  his 
ancestor. 

A'NODE,  n.  [Gr.  «,«,  upwards,and^«t, 
a  way.]  The  way  by  which  electricity 
enters  substances  through  which  it 
passes ;  opposed  to  cathode,  the  road  or 
way  by_which  it  goes  out. 

AN'ODYNE,  n.  [Gr.  «  or  «»  priv.  and 
otwr.,  pain.]  Any  medicine  which  allays 
pain,  as  an  opiate,  paregoric,  or  nar- 
cotic. 

AN'ODYNE,  a.  Assuaging  pain. 

AN'ODYNOUS,a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  anodyne. 

ANOINT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  oindre,  part,  oint; 
Sp.  untar,  to  anoint;  L.  ungo.]  1.  To 
pour  oil  upon;  to  smear  or  rub  over 
with  oil  or  unctuous  substances ;  also 
to  spread  over,  as  oil.  We  say,  the 
man  anoints  another,  or  the  oil  anoints 
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him. — 2.  To  consecrate  by  unction,  or 
the  use  of  oil. 

Thou  slmlt  anoint  the  altar  and  sanctify  it; 
Ex.  xxix. 

3.  To  smear  or  daub. 
Hermom/crfthreyeaof  tlie  blind  man  \vith 

clay ;  John  ix. 

4.  To  prepare,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
secrating use  of  oil. 

Anoint  the  shield;  I=a.  xxi. 
To  anoint  the  head  with  oil,  Ps.  xxiii. 
seems  to  signify  to  communicate  the 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
use  of  oil  in  consecrations  was  of  high 
antiquity.  Kings,  prophets,  and  priests, 
were  set  tpart  or  consecrated  to  their 
offices  by  the  use  of  oil.  Hence  the 
peculiar  application  of  the  term  anoint- 
ed, to  Jesus  Christ. 

ANOINT'ED,  pp.  Smeared  or  rubbed 
with  oil ;  set  apart ;  consecrated  with  oil. 

ANOINT'ED,  n.  The  Messiah,  or  Son 
of  God,  consecrated  to  the  great  office 
of  Redeemer;  called  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed. Cyrus  is  also  called  the  Lorti't 
anointed.  Isa.  xlv. 

ANOINT'ER,  n.  One  who  anoints. 

ANOINT'ING,  ppr.  Smearing  with  oil; 
pouring  on  oil,  or  other  oleaginous  sub- 
stance ;  consecrating. 

ANOINT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  smearing 
with  oil;  a  consecrating. 

ANOINT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing, or  state  of  being  anointed. 

ANO'LIS,  n.  A  genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles, belonging  to  that  section  of  the 
Iguanian  family,  which  Cuvier  distin- 
guishes by  having  teeth  in  the  palate 
of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  in  the  maxil- 
lary bones.  They  are  entirely  an  Ame- 
rican genus,  and  in  many  respects,  sup- 
ply in  the  New  World  the  place  which 
the  chameleons  occupy  in  the  Old. 

ANOM'ALIPED,      )  a.   [Gr.  «,^«x,«, 

ANOM'ALIPODE,  ]  inequality,  and 
trovt,  L.  pes,  foot.]  An  epithet  given  to 
fowls,  whose  middle  toe  is  united  to 
the  exterior  by  three  phalanges,  and 
to  the  interior  by  one  only. 

ANOM'ALIPED,      )  n.  An  anomalous 

ANOM'ALIPODE,  /  footed  fowl. 
[See  the  adjective.] 

ANOM'ALISM,  n.  An  anomaly;  a  de- 
viation from  rule. 

ANOMALIS'TI€,        )  a.     Irregular; 

ANOMALIS'TI€AL,  ]  departing  from 
common  or  established  rules.  In  astron., 
the  anomalistic  year  is  the  time  in  which 
the  earth  passes  through  her  orbit, 
which  is  longer  than  the  tropical  year, 
on  account  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

ANOM'ALOUS,  a.  Irregular;  deviat- 
ing from  a  general  rule,  method  or 
analogy  ;  applied,  in  grammar,  to  words 
which  deviate  from  the  common  rules 
in  inflection;  and  in  astron.,  to  the 
seemingly  irregular  motions  of  the 
planets;  but  applied  also  generally  to 
whatever  is  irregular;  as  an  anomalous 
character  ;  anomalous  pronunciation. 

ANOM'ALOUSLY,  adv.  Irregularly: 
in  a  manner  different  from  common 
rule,  method,  or  analogy. 

ANOM'ALY,  n.  [Fr.  anomalie;  Gr.  u.*u- 
fjiu^nx.,  inequality,  of  «  priv.  and  OUKXH, 
equal,  similar;  Celtic,  W.  hama  or 
haval;  Ir.  amhfdl,  similar.]  1.  Irregu- 
larity ;  deviation  from  the  common 
rule  ;  thus  oxen,  the  plural  of  ox,  is  an 
anomaly,  in  grammar,  as  the  regular 
plural  would  be  oxes. — 2.  In  astron., 
an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  a  planet, 
whereby  it  deviates  from  the  fphelion 
or  apogee.— 3.  In  music,  a  false  seal* 
or  interval. 
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ANO'MEANS,  n.  [Gr.  *,•?*«,  dissimi- 
lar.] In  Church  hist.,  the  pure  Arians, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Semi-Ari- 
ans. 

ANO'MIA,  n.  [Gr.  «**,«««,  *  priv.  and 
»«*K,  rule.]  A  gemis  of  Uvalve  shells, 
so  called  from  their  unequal  valves; 
the  beaked  cockle.  The  principal  spe- 
cies inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  aud 
adhere  to  oyster  shells. 
AN'OMITE,  n.  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Aiiomia. 

ANOMORI10M'BOII>,n.  [Gr.  «,•/«<«, 
irregular,  and  po^feu^r,  of  a  rhombni- 
dal  figure.]  A  genus  of  spars,  pellu- 
cid, and  crystalline,  of  no  determinate 
form  externally,  but  breaking  into  re- 
gular rhomboidal  masses.  The  species 
are  five,  mostly  of  a  white  colour. 

AN'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  <»»<««.]  A  violation 
of  law.  [Rarely  used.] 

ANON',  adv.  [Sax.  on  an,  in  one;  not, 
as  Junius  supposes,  in  one  minute,  but 
in  continuation,  without  intermission; 
applied  originally  to  extension  in  mea- 
sure, and  then  to  time  by  analogy. 
"  Aud  saedon  that  hi  sa-gon  on  north- 
east, fir  micel  and  brad  with  thone 
earthe  and  weax  on  lengthe  up  an  on 
to  tham  wolcne."  Sax.  Chron.  A.  D. 
10-2.  And  they  said  that  they  saw  in 
the  north-east  a  great  fire  and  broad, 
near  the  earth,  and  it  increased  in 
length  in  continuation  to  the  clouds. 
See  also  An.  Dora.  1127.}— 1.  Quickly; 
without  intermission ;  soon ;  immedi- 
ately. 

The  samo  is  he  that  hoareth  the  word, 
and  tinnn  ivitli  joy  recciveth  it;  Mat.  xiii. 
2.  Sometimes;  now  and  then;  at  other 
times;  accompanied  with  ever,  ever  and 
anon. 

ANONA'CE^E.  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  tropical,  or  sub- 
tropical trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a  powerful  aromatic  secre- 
tion. The  Ethiopian  pepper,  sour  sop, 
sweet  sop,  and  custard-apple,  are  pro- 
duced by  these  trees. 

ANON'YMOUS,  a.  [Fr.  anonyme;  L. 
anonymus;  Gr.  ctt&tuu.ct,  of  <*.  priv.  and 
LI '••!.".  name.  See  NAME.]  Nameless; 
wanting  a  name;  without  the  real  name 
of  the  author;  as,  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet. 

ANON'YMOUSLY,  adv.  Without  a 
name. 

AN'OPLOTHER,          1  n.[Gr.  «.  neg., 

ANOPLOTHE'RIUM,  f  i^«,  arms, 
and  fl»i;jo»,  a  beast.]  This  is  the  name 
which  Cuvier  has  given  to  a  genus  of 
animals,  whose  bones  are  found  in  the 
gypsum  quarries  near  Paris;  a  genus 
now  extinct. 

ANOP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  «»  neg.,  and  *4, 
sight.]  Want  of  sight;  uivision.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

AN'OREXY,  n.  [Gr.  *  priv.  and  irf,(t 
appetite.]  Want  <«f  appetite,  without 
a  loathing  of  food.  It  is  generally 
symptomatic. 

ANOR'MAL,  a.  [L.  anormis,]  Irregu- 
lar ;  deformed. 

ANOR'THITE,  n.  A  mineral  whose 
crystals  are  clear  and  transparent,  but 
small.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  lime. 

ANOS'MIA,  n.'O  priv.  and  o^,  smell.] 
A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ANOTH'ER,  a.  [an,  or  one  and  other,] 
1.  Not  the  same;  different;  as,  we  have 
one  form  of  government,  France  an- 
other.— 2.  One  more,  in  addition  to  a 
former  number,  indefinitely;  as,  grant 
one  request,  they  will  ask  another  fa- 
3.Anyother; 


any  different  person,  indefinitely;  as, 
"Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thy 
own  mouth."  This  word  is  often  used 
without  a  noun,  becoming  a  substitute 
for  the  name  of  a  person  ur  thing;  as 
in  the  last  example.  It  is  also  much 
used  in  opposition  to  one,  as  in  the  first 
and  second  passages  cited.  It  is  also 
frequently  used  with  one,  in  a  recipro- 
cal sense;  as, "love one  another;'' "bear 
one  another s  burdens;**  that  is,  love 
one  or  let  one  love  another. 

ANOTH'ER-GAlNES,f  adv.  Of  an- 
other kind. 

ANOTH'ER-GATES,tarfu  Of  another 
sort. 

ANGTH'ER-GUISE,  a.  [another  and 
Fr.  guise,  way.  manner;  Sax.  wise.  The 
Saxon  manner  of  writing  this  word 
would  be  another-tcise.]  Of  a  differ- 
ent kind ;  different.  This  is  a  vulgar 
word,  and  usually  contracted  into  other 
guess. 

ANOT'TA,n.  An  elegant  red  colouring 
substance,  consisting  of  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  seed  vessel  of  the  Bixa  Orel- 
Una.  [See  AENOTTA.J 

AN'S^, «.  [Lat.]  In  astr.,  the  parts  of 
Saturn's  ring  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  planet,  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope.  They  are  so  called 
because  they  are  like  handles  to  the 
body  of  the  planet. 

AN'SATED,  a.  [L.  ansatus,  from  an.ta, 
a  handle.]  Having  a  handle  or  han- 
dles, or  something  in  the  form  of  han- 
dles. 

AN'SER,  n.  [L.  a  goose.]  1.  In  zool, 
the  name  of  the  goose,  whether  tame 
or  wild.  The  domestic  goose  is  the 
gray-lag  or  wild  goose,  domesticated. 
2.  In  astr.,  a  small  star,  in  the  milky 
way,  between  the  Swan  and  Eagle. 

AN'SERATED,      a. 
In  her.,  a  cross  an- 
serated,   is   one    the 
extremities  of  which 
are  formed  into  the 
shape   of  the  heads 
of  lions,  eagles,  &e. 
AN'SERINE,  a.  [L. 
An«.ato<i,  anserinus,   from  an- 

ser,  i\  goose.]  1.  Resembling  the  sl;in 
of  a  goose ;  uneven ;  as,  an  anserine 
skin.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Ansers. 

AN'SERS,  n.  In  Linnaeus'    system,  th 
third  order  of  Aves  or  fowls,  whose 
characteristics     are     a     smooth  bill, 


Generic  chtrmcteri  of  Arisen. 

a  White  front**!  Goo«e — AnKr  Erythropnt. 
b  The  tome  Goose — An»s  Anaer. 

broadest  at  the  point,  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  furnished  with  teeth. 
The  tongue  is  fleshy,  and  the  toes  are 
webbed  or  palmated.  It  includes  all 
the  web-footed  water  fowls,  with  legs 
and  feet  adapted  to  swimming. 

ANSLAlGHT,f  n.  [See  SLAY.]  An  at- 
tack ;  an  affray. 

ANSWER,  v.  t.  (ansur.)  [Sax.  andswa- 
rian,  of  an/i,  against.and  S&x.su'aran  or 
swerian  or  sweriyan,  Goth,  swaran,  to 
swear.  The  primitive  sense  of  swear 
was  merely  to  speak  or  affirm;  and 
hence,  originally,  oath  was  used  after 
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it.  /"  swear  (in  oath;  which  is  not,  a 
pleonasm,  as  Lye  supposes,  but  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  expression  retained. 
The  ^ense  uf  answer  is  an  opposite,  a 
returned  word  or  speech.  Hence  we 
observe  the  Saxon  has  andwyrd,  anti- 
word,  an  answer;  Goth,  anditwaitrd; 
D.  axtwoordf  Ger.  antwort.]  1.  To 
speak  in  return  to  a  call  or  question,  or 
to  a  speech,  declaration  or  argument 
of  another  person;  as,  "I  have  called, 
and  ye  have  not  annvered"  "  He  an- 
sirered  the  question  or  the  argument." 
This  may  be  in  agreement  and  confir- 
mation ot'  \\  hat  was  said,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. — 2.  To  be  equivalent  to;  to 
be  adequate  to,  or  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  object.  "  Money  answereth  all 
things,*'  noting,  primarily,  return. — 3. 
To  comply  with,  fulfil,  pay  or  satisfy  ; 
as,  he  answertd  my  order;  to  answer  a 
debt. — 4.  To  act  in  return,  or  opposi- 
tion ;  as,  the  enemy  ansicered  our  fire 
by  a  shower  of  grat  e  shot.— 5.  To  bear 
a  due  proportion  to;  to  be  equal  or 
adequate;  to  suit;  as,  a  weapon  does 
not  answer  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  man  using  it;  the  success  does 
not  answer  our  expectation.  —  6.  To 
perform  what  was  intended;  to  accom- 
plish; as,  the  measure  does  not  an- 
vtcer  its  end ;  it  does  not  answer 
the  purpose. — 7.  To  be  opposite  to; 
to  face;  as,  fire  answers  fire. — 8.  To 
write  in  reply;  to  reply  to  another 
writing  by  way  of  explanation,  refuta- 
tion, or  justification;  as,  to  answer  a  pam- 
phlet.— 9.  To  solve,  as  a  proposition  or 
problem  in  mathematics.  This  word 
may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  expressing  the  idea  of  a  return; 
as  the  notes,  or  sounds  of  birds,  and 
other  animals;  an  echo,  &c. 
ANSWER,  v.  i.  To  reply;  to  speak  by 
way  of  return ;  as,  there  is  none  to  an- 
swer; 1  Kings  xriii. — 2.  To  be  account- 
able, liable,  or  responsible ;  followed  by 
to  before  the  person,  and  for  before  the 
thing  for  which  one  is  liable ;  as,  the 
man  must  answer  to  his  employer  for 
the  money  entrusted  to  his  care ;  we 
can  not  answer  to  God  for  our  offences. 
— 3.  To  vindicate,  or  give  a  justificatory 
account  of;  follow ed  by  for;  as,  a  man 
can  not  answer  for  his  friend. — 4.  To 
correspond  with;  to  suit  with;  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

In  water  fare  anxwereth  to  face,  so  the 
h»-art  of  man  to  man  ;  Prov.  xxvii. 
5.  To  act  reciprocally,  as  the  strings  of 
an  instrument  to  the  hand. — 6.  To  stand 
as  opposite  or  correlative ;  as,  alle- 
giance in  the  subject  answers  to  protec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prince  or  go- 
vernment.— 7.  To  return,  as  sound  re- 
vfrbt  rated;  to  echo. 

The  noise  seems  to  fly  away,  and  ansirer 
at  a  great  distance.  Encyc.  Art.  Erho. 
8  To  succeed;  to  effect  the  object  in- 
tended; to  have  a  good  effect;  as,  gyp- 
sum answers  as  a  manure  on  a  dry  soil. 
ANSWER,  n.  A  reply;  that  which  is 
said,  in  return  to  a  call,  a  question,  an 
argument,  an  allegation,  or  address. 

A   soft    atttuer    turm-lli    away    wrath ; 
Prov.  xx. 

I  called  him,  but  lie  gave  me  no  antucr , 
Cant.  v. 

2.  An  account  to  be  rendered  to  jus- 
tice. 

He  will  call  you  to  so  hut  an  answer  for 
it.  Sh«k. 

3.  In  law,  a  counter-statement  of  facts, 
in  a  course  of  pleadings;  a  confutation 
of  wlu;t  the  other  party  has  alleged. — 

4.  A  writing,  pamphlet  or  book,  in  re- 
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piy    to    another. — 5.   A  reverberated 
sound;  an   echo. — 6.   A  return;   that 
which  is  sent  in  consequence  of  some  j 
petition;  as,  a  blessing  is  sent  in  an-  \ 
swer  to  prayer.— 7.  A  solution,  the  re- 
sult of  a  mathematical  operation.— 8. 
The  reply  of  a  legislative  body  or  house 
to  an  address  or  message  of  the  su-  i 
preme  magistrate. 

ANSWERABLE,  a.  That  may  be  an- 
swered; that  to  which  a  reply  may  be 
made,  usually  implying  that  the  an- 
swer may  be  satisfactory ;  as,  an  an- 
swerable argument. — 2.  Obliged  to  give 
an  account,  or  liable  to  be  called  to 
account ;  amenable ;  responsible ;  as, 
an  agent  is  answerable  to  his  principal. 
— 3.  Obliged  or  liable  to  pay,  indem- 
nify or  make  good;  as,  to  be  answer- 
able for  a  debt  or  for  damages.— 4. 
Correspondent;  agreeing  with;  in  con- 
formity with;  as,  the  features  expres- 
sed in  a  picture  are*  answerable  to  the 
original. — 5.  Suitable;  suited;  propor- 
tionate; as,  an  achievement  answerable 
to  the  preparation  for  it. — 6.  Equal; 
correspondent;  proportionate;  as,  the 
success  is  answerable  to  my  desires. 
ANSWERABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  answerable,  liable,  responsi- 
ble, or  correspondent. 
ANSWERABLY,  adv.  In  due  propor- 
tion, correspondence,  or  conformity  ; 
suitably  ;  as,  continents  have  rivers  an- 
swerabljf  larger  than  islands. 
ANSWERED,  pp.  Replied  to  ;  fulfilled ; 
paid;  complied  with;  accomplished; 
solved;  confuted. 

ANSWERER,  n.  One  who  answers;  he 
or  that  which  makes  a  return  to  what 
another  has  spoken;  he  who  writes  an 
answer. 

ANSWERING,  ppr.  Replying;  corres- 
ponding  to;  fulfilling;    solving;   suc- 
ceeding; reverberating;  confuting. 
ANSWER-JOBBER,  a.  One  who  makes 
a  business  of  writing  answers. 
AN'SWERLESS,  a.  That   has  no  an- 
swer; or  that  cannot  be  answered. 
AN'T,  In  old  authors,  is  a  contraction  of 
an  it,  that  is,  if  it.     [See  AN.] 
ANT,  in  our  vulgar  dialect,  as  in  the 
phrases  I  ant,  you  ant,  he  ant,  we  tint, 
&c.,  is  undoubtedly  a  contraction  of 
the    Danish,   er,   ere,  the  substantive 
verb,  in  the  present  tense  of  the  indi- 
cative mode,  and  not,  I  er-not,  we  ere- 
not,  he  er-not,  or  of  the  Swedish  ar,  the 
same  verb,  infinitive  vara,  to  be.  These 
phrases  are   doubtless   legitimate  re- 
miiins  of  the  Gothic  dialect. 
ANT,  n.  [Sax.  <emct,  emmet,  contracted 
nto  ant;  Ger.  ameise.}     An  emmet;  a 
oismire;  a  hymenopterous  ins'  ct  of  the 
^enus  Formica,  Linn.   Ants  live  in  com- 
.nnnitieB,  and  the  internal  economy  Oi' 
their  habitation,  or  hillock,  presents  an 
extraordinary  example  of  the  results  of 
combined  industry.     Each  community 
consists  of  males  with  four  wings;  of 
females  much  larger  than  the  males,  and 
possessing  wings  only  during  the  pairing 
season;  and  of  barren  females,  other- 
wise called  neuters  workers,  or  nurse*, 
destitute  of  wings.     The  young  grubs 
are  fed  by  the  females  and  hy  the  nurses, 
who  are  also  the  formers  of  the  streets 
and  galleries,  &c.,  of  the  colony,  and  the 
performers  generally  of  the  work  of  the 
community.    The  males,  like  the  drone 
bees, are  useless  to  the  community  after 
the  pairing  season.     There  are  many 
species  of  ants,  from  the  operations  they 
perform,  called  mining  ants,  carpenters, 
masons,  &c.    The  favourite  food  of  ant* 
is  huiiey,  particularly  honey-dew;  but 


some  species  are  carnivorous, and  will 
eat  insects,  fruit,  and  almost  anything 
eaten  by  other  animals.  The  popular 
belief,  that  ants  store  up  corn  for  the 
winter,  is  erroneous.  The  name,  ant, 
is  also  given  to  insects  of  the  genus 
Termes.  [See  TERMITES.! 
ANT-BEAR  or  XNT-EATEK,  n.  A 
quadruped  that  feeds  upon  ants.  This 
animal  has  no  teeth,  but  a  snout  or 
muzzle,  with  a  long  cylindrical  tongue. 


Great  Ant-Eater  ( Mynnecophaga  jutwta.) 

The  body  is  covered  with  long  hair. 
There  are  several  species,  constituting 
the  genus  Myrmecophaga,  ant-eaters. 

ANT-EGGS,  n.  Little  white  balls  found 
in  the  hillocks  of  ants,  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  their  eggs,  but  found  on 
examination  to  be  the  young  brood  in 
their  first  state.  They  are  vermicules, 
wrapped  in  a  film,  composed  of  a  silky 
substance,  spun  like  a  spider's  web. 

ANT-HILL,  n.  A  little  tumulus  or  hil- 
lock, formed  by  ants,  for  their  habita- 
tion. In  tropical  climates,  the  nest  of 
some  species  of  the  white  ant,  (Ter- 
mites,) are  sometimes  elevated  to  a 
great  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  like  pyramids  or  tower-,  occa- 
sionally surmounted  by  a  solid  roof, 
which,  by  their  height  and  number, 
appear  at  a  distance  like  a  small  vil- 
lage. 


stand  between  antaj.      For  the  other 
arrangement   of  anta,  see  cut   under 
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ANTAC'IIX  n.  [anti  and  arid.]  In 
pharmacy,  an  alkali,  or  a  remedy  for 
sourness  or  acidity.  Dyspepsia  and 
diarrhoea  are  the  diseases  in  which 
antacids  are  chiefly  employed.  The 
principal  antacids  in  use  are  potash, 
soda,  ammonia,  magnesia,  Hme,  and 
their  carbonates. 

ANTA€'R1D,  n.  [anti  and  acrid.] 
That  which  corrects  acrimony. 

ANT^-1,  n.  plural,  no  singular.  [Pro- 
bably from  a.-r.ov  or  «*TU»,  opposite  to.] 
The  pier-formed  ends  of  the  ptero- 
mata,  or  side  walls  of  temples,  when 
they  are  prolonged  beyond  the  face  of 
the  walls.  A  term  applied  to  pilasters 
when  they  stand  opposite  to  a  column. 
A  portico  in  Antin,  is  when  columns  i 
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Portico  in  An  tit;   A,  A,  Antie. 

ANTAGONISM,  n.  Opposition  of  ac- 
tion; counteraction  of  things  or  prin- 
ciples. The  action  of  muscles  which 
oppose  each  other. 

ANTAG'ONIST,  n.  ["Gr.  *>«,  against, 
and  erytfvHrvw,  a  champion.  See  ACT 
and  AGONY.]  1.  One  who  contends 
with  another  in  combat;  used  prim* 
arily  in  the  Grecian  games;  an  adver- 
sary. —  2.  An  opponent  in  controversy. 
—  3.  In  anat.,  a  muscle  which  acts  in 
opposition  to  another;  as  a  flexor, 
which  bends  a  part,  is  the  antagonist  of 
an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

ANTAG'ONIST,  a.  Counteracting  ; 
opposing  ;  combating;  as,  an  antagonist 
muscle.  The  flexors  and  extensors  of 
a  limb  are  antagonist  muscles,  and  also 
the  abductors  and  adductors. 

ANTAGONISTIC,  a.  Opposing  in 
combat;  contending  against. 

ANTAGONIZE,  r.  i.  To  contend 
against  ;  to  act  in  opposition  ;  to  op- 
pose in  argument. 

ANTAGONIZING,  ppr.  Acting  in  op- 
position. 

ANTAG'ONY,  n.  Contest;  opposition. 

ANTAL'Gl€,  a.  [Gr.  «,»,,  against,  and 
a  /-,>,;,  pain.]  Alleviating  pain;  ano- 
dyne. [Little  used,] 

ANTAL'KALINES,  n.  Substances 
which  have  the  power  of  neutralizing 
alkalies.  All  the  acids,  except  the  car- 
bonic, have  this  power. 


a  driving  back.]  1.  In  rhet.,  a  figure 
which  consists  in  repeating  the  same 
word  in  a  different  sense;  as,  whilst 
we  live,  let  us  live.  Learn  some  craft 
when  young,  that  when  old  you  may 
live  without  craft.  —  2.  It  is  also  a  re- 
petition of  words,  beginning  a  sentence 
after  a  long  parenthesis;  as,  shall  that 
heart,  (which  not  only  feels  them,  but 
which  has  all  motions  of  life  placed  in 
them,)  shall  tl.at  heart,  &c, 

ANTANAGO'OE,  n.  (antanago'gy.) 
[Gr.  ott-ri,  against,  and  *va3-w>-»;,  a  taking 
up.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  which  consists 
in  replying  to  an  adversary,  by  way  of 
recrimination;  as,  when  the  accusation 
of  one  party  is  unanswerable,  the  ac- 
cused person  charges  him  with  the 
same  or  other  crime. 

ANTAPHRODIS'IAC,  a.  [Gr.  «,T,, 
against,  and  «$«4iW<«.-,  venereal,  from 
Apc*3jT«^  Venus.]  Antivenoreal;  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  extinguishing  or  less- 
ening venereal  desire. 


ANTECEDENT 


ANTEFIX.i; 


ANTENNA 


ANTAPHROWS'IA€,  n.  A  medicine 
that  lessens  or  extinguishes  the  vene- 
real appetite. 

ANTAPHRODIT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  See  the 
preceding  words.]  Antivenereal,  abat- 
ing the  venereal  appetite,  or  efficacious 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

ANTAPHROD1T'I€,  n.  A  medicine 
which  abates  the  venereal  appetite,  or 
is  good  against  the  venereal  disease. 

ANTAPOPLE€'Tl€,  a.  Good  against 
apoplexy. 

ANT"XR€HISM,  n.  [Gr.  .,*,,  and  ,,Xr, 
government.]  Opposition  to  all  go- 
vernment, or  restraint  of  individuals 
by  law. 

ANT'AR€HIST,  n.  One  who  opposes 
all  social  government  or  control  of  in- 
dividuals by  law. 

ANTAK€HISTI€,        1  a.  Opposed  to 

ANTAR€HIST'I€AL  f  all  human 
government. 

ANTAR€'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «>«, against,  and 
fcfxrcs,  the  Bear,  a  northern  constella- 
tion.] Opposite  to  the  northern  or 
arctic  pole;  relating  to  the  southern 
pole  or  to  the  region  near  it,  and  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  lesser  circle,  dis- 
tant from  the  pole  23°  2&.  Thus  we 
say  the  antarctic  pole,  antarctic  circle, 
or  antarctic  region. 

ANTA'RES,  n.  The  name  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  called  also  the 
Scorpion's  Heart.  Its  longitude  is  60° 
13'  14"  of  Sagittarius ;  and  its  latitude 
4°  31'  26"  south. 

ANTARTHRlT'I€,a.[Gr.«,r,,against, 
and  t(H(nn,  gout.]  Counteracting  the 

ANTARTHRIT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  which 
cures  or  alleviates  the  gout. 

ANTASTHMAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  «„,, 
against,  and  ac.  &f*«,  asthma.]  Opposing 
the  asthma. 

ANTASTHMAT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for 
the  asthma. 

AN'TE.  A  Latin  preposition,  the  Gr. 
<t»T*,  Sax.  and  Goth,  and;  much  used  in 
the  composition  of  English  words,  es- 
pecially in  words  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  It  signifies  before  in 
place,  in  front;  hence  opposite,  con- 
trary; and  figuratively,  before  in  time. 
The  Latin  ante  is  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  before,  and  the  Greek  a***,  in 
that  of  opposite,  or  in  the  place  of. 

AN'TE  or  AN'TA,  n.  A  pilaster.  [See 
ANT*:.]  In  her.,  ante  denotes  that  the 
pieces  are  let  into  one  another,  in  the 
manner  there  expressed,  as  by  dove- 
tails, rounds,  swallow-tails,  &c. 

AN'TEA€T,  n.  [ante  and  act.]  A  pre- 
ceding act. 

Ante  helium.  [LJ    Before  the  war. 

AN'TEAL,  a.  Being  before  or  in  front. 

ANTECEDA'NEOUS,  a.  [Infra.]  An- 
tecedent ;  preceding  in  time. 

AXTECEDE,  v.  t.  [ante  and  cedu,  to  go. 
See  CEDE.]  To  go  before  in  time;  to 
precede. 

ANTECE'DENCE,  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  going  before  in  time;  precedence. 
In  astr.,  an  apparent  motion  of  a  planet 
toward  the  west,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  signs. 

iUSTECE'DENCY,  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  going  before. 

ANTECEDENT,  a.  Going  before  in 
time;  prior;  anterior;  preceding;  as, 
an  event  antecedent  to  the  deluge. 

ANTECE'DENT,  n.  That  which  goes 
before  in  time;  hence  in  writings,  that 
which  precedes  in  place.  In  grammar, 
the  noun  to  which  a  relative  or  other 
substitute  refers ;  as,  Solomon  was  the 
lirince  who  built  the  temple,  bi  logic. 


the  first  of  two  propositions  in  an  en- 
thymeme,  or  argument  of  two  propo- 
sitions ;  as,  if  the  sun  is  fixed,  the  earth 
must  move.  Here  the  first  and  condi- 
tional proposition  is  the  antecedent;  the 
second,  the  consequent.  In  math.,  the 
first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that 
which  is  compared  with  the  other. 
Thus  if  the  ratio  be  that  of  2  to  3,  or 
of  a  to  b;  then  2  or  a  is  the  anteced- 
ent. Antecedent  signs,  in  tried.,  are  the 
precursory  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

ANTECEDEN'TIA,  n.  [Lat.]  In  astr., 
when  a  heavenly  body  moves  from  east 
to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  mite- 
cedentia.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
moves  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  consequentia. 
Instead  of  the  terms  Antecedeiitia  and 
Consequentia,  retrograde  motion  and 
direct  motion  are  now  used. 

ANTECEDENTLY,  ado.  Previously ; 
at  a  time  preceding. 

ANTECES'SOR,  n.  [L.  whence  Ances- 
tor. See  ANTF.CEDE.J  1.  One  who  goes 
before;  a  leader;  a  principal.  It  was 
formerly  a  title  given  to  those  who  ex- 
celled in  any  science;  to  professors  of 
civil  law  ;  and  in  olden  universities  of 
France,  the  teachers  of  law  took  the 
title  in  their  theses. — 2.  One  that  pos- 
sessed land  before  the  present  posses- 
sor. 

AN'TE-CHAMBER,  n.  [Ante,  before, 
and  chamber.]  A  chamber  or  apart- 
ment before  the  chief  apartment  to 
which  it  leads,  and  in  which  persons 
wait  for  audience. 

ANTE-CHAP'EL,  n.  The  part  of  the 
chapel  through  which  is  the  passage  to 
the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

ANTE'CIAN,  n.  [Gr.  «<•<,  opposite,  and 
tixtu,  to  dwell;  L.  anttsci.]  In  geo.,  the 
antecians  are  those  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator, 
but  on  opposite  sides,  one  party  north, 
the  other  south.  They  have  the  same 
hours  of  day  and  night,  but  different 
seasons;  it  being  winter  with  one, 
when  it  is  summer  with  the  other. 

ANTE-€URS'OR,  n.  [L.  ante,  before, 
and  cursor,  a  runner,  from  curro,  to 
run.  See  COURSE.]  One  who  runs 
before ;  a  forerunner.  In  the  Roman 
armies,  the  antecursors  were  a  body  of 
horse  detached  to  obtain  intelligence, 
get  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  main  body. 

AN'TEDATE,  n.  [Infra.]  Prior  date; 
a  date  antecedent  to  another. 

AN'TE-DATE, v.  t.  [L.  ante,  and  datum, 
given.  See  DATE.]  1.  To  date  before 
the  true  time ;  thus,  to  antedate  a  deed 
or  bond,  is  to  express  a  date  anterior 
to  the  true  time  of  its  execution. — 2. 
To  anticipate;  to  take  before  the  true 
time. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above.  Pope. 

AN'TEDATED,  pp.  Dated  before  the 
true  time. 

AN'TEDATING,  ppr.  Dating  before 
the  true  time. 

ANTEDILU'VIAL,  1  a.[L  anteandrfi- 

ANTEDILTJ'VIAN, )  luvium,  a  flood. 
See  LAVE.]  Before  the  flood,  or  de- 
luge, in  Noah's  time ;  existing,  happen- 
ing, or  relating  to  what  happened  be- 
fore the  deluge. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  n.  One  who  lived 
before  the  deluge. 

ANTEFIX'yE,  n.  [L.  ante  and  fizus.] 
Upright  blocks,  ornamented  on  the 
face,  placed  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
crowning  member  of  a  cornice.  These 
ornaments  were  originally  used  to  ter- 
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minate,  and  hide  the  ends  of  the  cover- 
ing tiles  on  the  roofs  of  temples. 


AN'TELOPE,  n.  [Qu.  Gr.  «,r,  and  i»« 
tK,  resembling  a  deer.]  In  zool.,  the 
gazelle ;  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadru- 
peds, intermediate  between  the  deer 
and  goat.  Their  horns  are  solid  and 
permanent,  straight  or  curved ;  in  some 
species  annulated ;  in  others,  surround- 
ed by  a  spiral;  and  in  others,  smooth. 
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Springhok  Antelope. 

They  inhabit  open  plains  or  mountains, 
and  some  species  in  herds  of  two  or  three 
thousand.  Their  eyes  are  large,  black, 
and  of  exquisite  beaut  y  and  vivacity;  and 
are  therefore  a  favourite  image  with 
Eastern  poets.  Belonging  to  this  nu- 
merous genus,  there  are  nearly  seventy 
different  species,  of  which  upwards  of 
fifty  inhabit  the  African  continent  alone. 
ANTELU'CAN,  a.  [L.  antelucanus,  of 
ante,  before,  and  lux,  light]  Being 
before  light;  applied  to  assemblies  of 
Christians,  in  ancient  times  of  persecu- 
tion, held  before  light  in  the  morning. 
ANTEMERID'IAN,  a.  [ante,  before, 
and  meridian.]  Being  before  noon ; 
pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 
ANTEMET'IC,  a.  (Gr.  ..T,,  against, 
and  emetic,  from  i.uu>,  to  vomit.]  Re- 
straining or  allaying  vomiting. 
ANTEMET'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which 
checks  vomiting. 

ANTEMUND'ANE,  a.   [ante,  before, 
and  mundus,  the  world.]    Being  before 
the  creation  of  the  world. 
ANTEMU'RAL,   n.    In   old  castles,  a 
barbacan  or  outwork,  consisting  of  a 
strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  in  front 
of  the  gate,  for  defending  the  entrance. 
ANTENI'CENE,  a.  [ante,  before,  and 
fficene,  from  Nice]  A  nterior  to  the  first 
council  of  Nice  ;  as,  antenicene  faith. 
\NTEN'N^5,  n.  plur.  [L.  antenna,  a 
sail  yard.}     In  zoul..  two  extended  or- 
gans   proceeding 
from  the  heads  of 
insects  These  are 
peculiar    to    this 
order  of  beings ; 
they  are    jointed 
organs,        placed 
one  on  each  side 
of  the   head   be- 
tween the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes.      They    rarely   exceed    two    in 
number,  though  in  some  insects  of  the 
apterous  kind,  they  amount   to  four, 
and  even  six;  the  variations  in  their 
structure  are  very  great,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  organs  of  touch   and 


Fin.'-Hy,  a  a,  A  i  t.  i  n  .-. 


ANTHELMINTIC 


ANTHOMANIA 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


hearing.  The  figure  represents  the 
fire-lly,  a  native  of  America,  which 
emits  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light. 

ANTENNIFEROUS,  a.  Bearing  an- 
tennae. 

ANTENUM'BER,  n.  A  number  that 
precedes  another 

A  NTENUP'TIA,..,  a.  [ante  and  mii>tia!.] 
Being  before  marriage ;  as,  an  antenup- 
tial agreement;  antenuptial  children. 

ANTEPAG'MENTA,  n.  plur.  [L.]  In 
ancient  arch.,  the  jambs  of  a  door;  also, 
ornaments  in  carved  work,  of  men, 
animals,  &c.,  set  on  the  architrave. 

ANTEPAS'€HAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
time  before  Easter. 

ANTEPAST,  n.  [ante,  before,  and  pas- 
titm,  fed.]  A  foretaste ;  something 
taken  before  the  proper  time. 

ANTEPENULT',  n.  [L.  ante,  before, 
pene,  almost,  and  ultimus,  last.]  The 
last  syllable  of  a  word,  except  two;  as, 
syl  in  si/l/able. 

ANTEPENULT'IMATE.a  Pertaining 
to  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

ANTEPILEP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,„,  against, 
and  iT*A*))rTi*cf,  epileptic,  from  i?iAa,u- 
Gxvtu,  to  seize.]  Resisting  or  curing 
epilepsy. 

ANTEPILEP'TI€,  n.  A  remedy  for  the 
epilepsy. 

ANTEPOSI"TION,  B.  (sras  z.)  [L.  ante, 
before,  and  position,  from  pono,  to 
place.]  In  grammar,  the  placing  of  a 
word  before  another,  which,  by  ordi- 
nary rules,  ought  to  follow  it. 

ANTEPREDI€'AMENT,  n.  [ante  and 
predicament.]  A  preliminary  question 
in  logic,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
predicaments  and  categories;  a  ques- 
tion which  is  to  be  first  known. 

A  NTERIDES.  Buttressesfor strength- 
enmg  a  wall. 

ANTE'RIOR,  a.  [L.]  Before  in  time  or 
place;  prior;  antecedent;  preceding  in 
time. — 2.  Before  or  in  front  in  place. 
This  term  is  often  used  by  anatomists, 
to  designate  parts  which  are  situated 
before  others ;  as  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  the  anterior  intercostal  nerve, 
&c. 

ANTERIOR'ITY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
anterior,  preceding  or  in  front;  a  state 
of  being  before  in  time,  or  situation. 

AN'TEROOM,  n.  [ante  and  room.]  A 
room  before  or  in  front  of  another. 
[See  ANTECHAMBER.] 

ANTE-STAT'URE,  n.  [ante  and  sta- 
ture.] In  fort.,  a  small  retrenchment 
or  work  formed  of  palisades,  or  sacks 
of  earth. 

ANTE-STOM'A€H,  n.  [ante  and  sto- 
mach.] A  cavity  which  leads  into  the 
stomach,  as  the  crop  in  birds. 

ANTE-TEM'PLE,t  "•  The  nave  in  a 
church. 

ANTEVERT.t  ».  *.  [L.  anteverto.]  To 
prevent. 

ANTEVIRGIL'IAN,  a.  [Gr.  „,«,  and 
Virgil.]  A.  term  given  to  Tull's  new 
husbandry,  or  method  of  horse-hoeing. 

ANTHjEMORRHA'GI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,r,, 
and  Klitapfuria,  a  flow  of  blood.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  a  medicine  used  to 
check  haemorrhage. 

ANTHE'LION,  n.  [Gr.  *,•,,,  and  «AW, 
the  sun.]  A  mock-sun,  or  meteor  seen 
through  the  clouds,  larger  than  the  disc 
of  the  sun. 

AN'THELIX,  n.  [Gr.  «,„,  and  iA,J,  a  spi- 
ral.] An  eminenceon  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  situated  before,  or  more  properly 
within  the  helix,  and  consisting,  at  its 
upper  part,  of  two  ridges,  which  unite 
as  they  descend. 

ANTHELMlN'TI€,a.[Gr.«,,,,against, 


and   lAimr,  a  worm.]      Good  against 
worms. 

ANTHELMIN'TI€,  n.  A  remedy  for 
worms  in  the  intestines. 

AN'THEM,  n.  [Gr.  «»T,,  against,  and 
iA"«f,  a  hymn,  from  fatm,  to  sing.  See 
HYMN.]  A  hymn  sung  in  alternate 
parts;  but  in  modern  usage,  a  sacred 
tune  or  piece  of  music  set  to  words, 
taken  from  the  Psalms  or  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  first  introduced  into 
church  service  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

AN'THEM- WISE,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  anthem;  alternately. 

AN'THEMIS,  n.  [Gr.  «.&,««,  flowery.] 
Chamomile ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
compound  flowered  order.  One  spe- 
cies is  the  may-weed,  or  stinking  cha- 
momile;  another  is  the  common  cha- 
momile.  Its  flowers  are  much  used  as 
a  light  tonic  in  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs,  ind  also  as  a  fomentation  or 
poultice 

ANTHER,  n.  [anthera,  a  flowery  plant, 
from  the  Gr.  «v0v.{«,  flowery,  from 
a  flower.]  In  hot., 
the  summit  or  top 
of  the  stamen,  ele- 
vated by  means  of 
the  filament  or 
thread.  It  con- 
tains the  pollen, 
or  fertilizing  dust, 
which,  when  ma- 
ture, is  emitted 
for  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  ova- 
ry. It  is  called 
by  Ray,  the  apex, 
and  by  Malpighi, 

minis 

AN'THERAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  anthers. 

AN'THER-DUST,  n.  The  dust  or  pol- 
len of  an  anther. 

ANTHEHIF'EROUS,  a.  [anther  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  anthers. 

ANTHERO'GENOUS,  a.  [anther,  and 
nac/aa,  to  be  produced.]  In  but.,  a 
term  applied  to  double  flowers,  in 
which  the  anthers  are  converted  into 
horn-like  petals,  as  in  the  double  co- 
lumbine. 

ANTHE'ROID,  a.  Resembling  an  an- 
ther. 

ANTHESTE'RION,n.  The  sixth  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  consisting  of  29 
days,  and  answering  to  a  part  of  No- 
vember and  a  part  of  December.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  An- 
thesteria,  feasts  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  in  that  month,  and  so  called 
from  avBet,  a  flower;  garlands  of  flowers 
being  offered  to  Bacchus  at  those 
feasts. 

ANTHO'BIAN,  n.  [Gr.  «,»«,  a  flower 
and  fro*,  life.]  An  animal  that  lives  on 
flowers. 

ANTHO'DIUM,  n.  [Gr.  «*,««,  full  of 
flowers.]  The  head  of  flowers,  of  a 
thistle,  or  a  daisy.  An  anthodium  is 
nothing  but  a  depressed  spike. 

ANTHOLOG'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
anthology. 

ANTHOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «,9«,  a  flower, 
and  Ae^c,-,  a  discourse,  or  Ao^a,  a  collec- 
tion.] 1.  A  discourse  on  flowers. — 2. 
A  collection  of  beautiful  passages  from 
authors  ;  a  collection  of  poems  or  epi- 
grams, particularly  a  collection  taken 
from  several  Greek  authors.  In  the 
Greek  church, a.  collection  of  devotional 
pieces. 

ANTHOMA'NIA,  n.    [Gr.    a,f>«,    and 
uaytct,  madness.]  An  extravagant  fond- 
ness for  curious  flowers. 
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AN'THONY'S  FIRE.n.  A  popular  namt 
uf  the  erysipelas,  supposed  to  have  been 
so  mimed  from  the  saint  in  Italy,  to 
whom  those  who  were  att'ected  applied 
for  a  cure. 

ANTHO'PHORUM,  n.  [Gr.  „,«.,,  n 
flower,  and  fi(i»,  to  bear.]  In  bot.,  a 
columnar  process  arising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx,  and  having  at  its  apex 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

AKTHOPH'YLLITE,  n.  [Gr.  ..««,  a 
flower,  and  ft/AXcv,  a  leaf.]  A  mineral 
in  masses  composed  of  interlaced  plates, 
or  crystallized  in  red-shaped  crystals, 
which  appear  to  be  four-sided  prisms 
longitudinally  streaked.  The  colour 
is  between  dark  yellowish  gray  and 
olive  brown;  the  lustre  shining  and 
pearly. 

ANTHOPHYLLIT'I€,  a.  Pertaining 
to  anthophyllite,  or  containing  it. 

AN'THORISM,  n.  [Gr.  *.«,  opposite, 
and  oeiff^t,  definition.]  In  rhet.,  a  de- 
scription or  definition  contrary  to  that 
which  is  given  by  the  adverse  party. 

AN'THRACENE,  n.  Paranaphthaline, 
which  see. 

AN'THRACITE,  or  AN'THRACO- 
LITE,  n.  [Gr.  «»«««{,  a  burning  coal, 
and  AI««(,  a  stone.]  Slaty  glance-coal, 
or  columnar  glance-coal ;  that  species  of 
coal  which  has  a  shining  lustre,  ap- 
proaching to  metallic,  and  which  burns 
without  smoke,  and  with  intense  heat. 
It  consists  essentially  of  carbon,  and  is 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

ANTHRACIT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thracite. 

AN'THRA€()LITE.  See  ANTHRACITK. 

ANTHRA€OTHE'HIUM,  n  [Gr.  «,- 
0(*{,  a  coal,  and  Stfim,  a  beast.]  An 
extinct  animal,  somewhat  resembling  e 
hog,  allied  to  the  palwotheria,  so  named 
because  it  was  at  first  only  found  in 
the  lignite  or  anthracite  of  Tuscany. 
It  is  now  found  in  other  formations. 

ANTHRANIL'1€  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
prepared  by  dissolving  indigo  in  hot 
aqua  potasses,  and  adding  to  the  mix- 
ture powdered  peroxide  of  manganese. 
It  is  fusible,  and  sublimes  when  gently 
heated. 

AN'THRAX,  n.  [Gr.;  supra.]  A  car- 
buncle ;  a  malignant  ulcer,  with  intense 
burning.  The  ancients  gave  this  name 
to  a  gem,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
lithanthrax  or  pit-coal. 

ANTIIROP'OGLOT,  n.  [Gr.  «,fle«™, 
man,  and  yiimv.,  the  tongue.]  An  ani- 
mal which  has  a  tongue  resembling 
that  of  man,  of  which  kind  are  parrots. 

ANTHROPOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «,«,«- 
tr's,  man,  and  >{a?tj,  description.]  A 
description  of  man  or  the  human  race, 
or  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHROP'OLlTE,  n.  [Gr.  «,»,«,„, 
man,  and  Aifl&f,  a  stone.]  A  petrifaction 
of  the  human  body  or  skeleton,  or  of 
parts  of  the  body.  Some  naturalists 
have  asserted  that  skeletons  of  the 
animal  frame  have  been  found  petrified 
in  old  mines ;  but  the  fact  is  not  cre- 
dited, and  the  existence  of  such  petri- 
factions is  denied.  Capt.  Wilford  in- 
forms us,  that  in  digging  a  well  near 
the  Ganga,  some  persons  found,  at'  the 
depth  of  90  feet,  on  an  old  bed  of  that 
river,  the  bones  of  men  and  quadrupeds, 
supposed  to  be  petrifactions.  The 
skeleton  of  a  man  has  been  found  in  a 
limestone  rock,  of  recent  formation,  in 
Guadaloupe.  Human  bones  have  also 
been  found  by  Prof.  Buckland,  in  the 
open  cave  of  Paviland,  Glamorganshire. 
He  considers  them  postdiluvian. 

ANTHROPOLOG'KJAL.a.Pertaining 


ANTIARINE 


ANTI-CHRIST 


ANTICOLIC 


to  anthropology ;  according  to  human 
manner  of  speaking. 

ANTIIROPOL'OGIST,  n.  One  who 
describes  or  is  versed  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHROPOI/OGY,  n.  [Gr.  ..«.,»«, 
man,  and  Aoyoj,  discourse.]  1.  A  dis- 
course upon  human  nature. — 2.  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body;  the  natural  history  or  physio- 
logy of  the  human  species. — 3.  The 
word  denotes  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  inspired  writers  at- 
tribute human  parts  and  passions  to 
God. 

ANTHROPOM'ANCY,n.  [Gr.  «,»e»T«, 
man,  and  p.t\inn,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  a  hu- 
man being. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  n.  The  he- 
resy of  the  Anthropomorphites. 

ANTHROPOMORPH'ITE,  n.  [Gr. 
«vfl«a««f,  man,  and  t*o$$-',,  form.]  One 
who  believes  a  human  form  in  the  Su- 
preme Being.  A  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics are  called  Anthropomorphites. 

ANTHROPOMORPH'ITISM,  n.  The 
doctrines  of  Anthropomorphites. 

ANTHROPOMOHPH'OUS,o.  Belong- 
ing to  that  which  has  the  form  of  man ; 
having  the  figure  of  resemblance  to  a 
man. 

ANTHROPOPATHI€'AL,  a.  Subject 
to  human  passions. 

ANTHROPOPATH'I€ALLY,  adv. 
When  human  passions  are  ascribed  to 

ANTHROPOP'ATHY,n.  [Gr.  ..0<«r«, 
man,  and  *a.ftert  passion.]  The  affec- 
tions of  man,  or  the  application  of  hu- 
man passions  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

ANTHROPOPH'AGI,  n.  plur.  [Gr. 
(oflfflnraf,  man,  and  tfayu,  to  eat.]  Man- 
eaters;  cannibals;  men  that  eat  human 
flesh. 

ANTHROPOPH'AGOUS,  a.  Feeding 
on  human  flesh. 

ANTHROPOPH'AGY,  n.  The  eating 
of  human  flesh,  or  the  practice  of  eat- 

ANTHROPOS'€OPY,  n.  [Gr.  «,»{»T«, 
man,  and  axcxiu,  to  view.]  The  art  of 
discovering  or  judging  ot  a  man's  cha- 
racter, passions,  and  inclinations  from 
the  lineaments  of  his  body. 

ANTHROPOS'OPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «,«,»,«, 
man,  and  tru?,rt,  wisdom.]  Knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man ;  acquaintance 
with  man's  structure  and  functions, 
comprehending  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. 

ANTHROPOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  .,«;«„«, 
a  man,  and  ropr,  a  cutting.]  The  ana- 
tomy or  dissection  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHYFNOT'I€,  a.  [corrupt  ortho- 
graphy.]  [See  ANTIIIVPNOTIC.] 

ANTHYPOCHOND  KIA€.     See  AK- 

TIIITPOCHOXDHIAC. 

ANTIIYPOPH'ORA.    See  ANTIHYPO- 

PHORA. 

ANTHYSTER'I€.  See  ANTIHYSTF.RIC. 

AN'TI,  [Gr.  See  ANTE.]  A  preposition 
signifying  against,  opposite,  contrary, 
or  in  place  of;  used  in  many  English 
words. 

ANTI'ADES,  n.  [from  «.T.«,  opposite.] 
A  name  given  to  the  tonsils. 

ANTIAMKR'KJAN,  a.  Opposed  to 
America,  or  to  the  true  interests  or 
government  of  the  United  States ;  op- 
posed to  the  revolution  in  America. 

ANTIAPOS'TLE,  n.  One  who  opposes 
the  apostles. 

AN'TIARINE,  n.  The  active  principle 
of  thenpas  poison, or  upasantiar,  which 
is  n  gum-resin,  derived  from  Antiaris 


toricaria,  a  tree  found  in  Borneo,  Su- 
matra, and  Java.  It  is  a  frightful  poi- 
son, and  infallibly  causes  death,  even 
when  introduced  into  a  wound  in  small 
quantity;  no  antidote  is  known. 
ANTIARMIN'IAN,  a.  One  who  op- 
poses Arminianism. 

ANTIARTHRIT'I€,  a.     [See  ANTAB- 
THRITIO.]     Good  against  the  gout. 
ANTIARTHRIT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for 
the  gout. 

ANTIASTIIMAT'IC,  n.  A  remedy  for 
the  asthma. 

ANTI-ATTRITION,  n.  A  composition 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  oil  or 
grease,  in  lubricating  the  axle-trees  of 
carriages,  and  the  rubbing  parts  of 
machinery  It  is  a  mixture  of  hog's 
lard  and  plumbago. 

ANTIBA€'€HIUS,  n.  [Gr.  «.«,  and 
Pa.>zti'<;,  a  foot  of  one  short  and  two 
long  syllables.]  In  poetry,  a  foot  of 
three  syllables,  the  two  first  long  and 
the  last  short,  as  ambire;  opposed  to 
the  bacchius,  in  which  the  first  syllable 
is  short,  and  the  two  last  long.  This 
foot  is  supposed  to  be  so  named  from 
its  use  in  hymns  to  Bacchus. 
ANTIBASIL/reAN,  a.  (s  as  2.)  [Gr. 
af,.  and  fx-iiixY,  a  palace ;  L.  basilicas, 
royal,  basilica,  a  hall  of  justice.]  Op- 
posed to  royal  state  and  magnificence. 
ANTIBI'BLOS,  n.  [Gr.  «»T,,  and  <2,:/.«.] 
In  the  civil  law,  an  instrument  by 
which  the  defendant  owns  he  has  re- 
ceived the  libel,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and 
notes  the  day  whereon  he  received  it. 
AN'TI€,  a.  [From  Fr.  antique;  L.  nn- 
tiquus;  It.  antico;  a  sense  derived  from 
the  grotesque  figures  of  antiques.]  Odd; 
fanciful;  as  antic  tricks. 
AN'TIG,  n.  A  buffoon  or  merry  An- 
drew ;  one  that  practises  odd  gesticu- 
lations.— 2.  Odd  appearance;  fanciful 
figure. — 3.  Tn  nrch.,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  such  p'rces  as  were  made  by 
the  ancients :  usually  written  antique, 
and  pronounced  anteek,  but  without 
any  good  reason. 
AN'TI€,  v.  t.  To  make  antic. 
ANTI€A€HE€'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «.«,  and 
xxxifir,t,  of  an  ill  habit  of  body.]  Cur- 
ing or  tending  to  cure  an  ill  habit  of 
the  constitution. 

ANTI€A€HE€'TI€,  n.  A  medicine 
that  tends  to  correct  an  ill  habit  of 
body. 

ANTI€AR'DU7M,n.  [Gr.  «»i,  and  ««<- 
8.«,  the  heart.]  The  hollow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly  called 
scrnbiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 
ANTI€ARNI\"OKOUS,  a.  Opposed 
to  feeding  on  flesh. 

ANTI€ATAR'RHAL,    a.    [Gr.     «,„, 
against,  and  xxrafprtt,;,  a  catarrh.]    Good 
against  catarrh. 
ANTI€  ATAR'RHAL,  n.  A  remedy  for 

catarrh. 

ANTI€AlTSOT'I€,a.[Gr.«.T,,against, 
and   xauffot,   »  burning   fever.      Good 
against  a  burning  fever. 
ANTI€AUSOT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for  a 
burning  fever. 

ANTI-CHAMBER,  n.  Dr.  Johnson 
prefers  Ante-chamber,  which  see.  But 
ante  and  anti  are  the  same  word  in  dif- 
ferent dialects;  and  have  the  same  ra- 
dical signification.  [See  ANTE.] 
AN'TI-€IIRIST,  n.  [Gr.  «.r,,  against, 
and  Christ.]  A  great  adversary  of 
Christ ;  the  man  of  sin  ;  described  1 
John  ii. 18;  2Thess.ii.;  Kev.  ix.  Pro- 
testants generally  suppose  this  adver- 
sary to  be  the  Papal  power;  and  some 
divines  believe  that,  in  a  more  genera] 
sense,  the  word  extends  to  any  persons 
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who  deny  Christ,  or  oppose  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

ANTICHRIS'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Antichrist ;  opposite  to,  or  opposing 
the  Christian  religion. 

ANTI€HRIS'TIAN,  «.  A  follower  of 
Antichrist ;  one  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

ANTI€HRIS'TIANISM,  n.  Opposi- 
tion or  contrariety  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

ANTI€HRISTIAN'ITY,n.  Opposition 
or  contrariety  to  Christianity. 

ANTI€HRIST'IANIZE,D.  t.  To  seduce 
from  Christianity. 

ANTI€H'RON1SM,  n.  [Gr.  u,,,,  and 
Xft'i,  time.]  Deviation  from  the  true 
order  of  time. 

ANTICIPATE,  v.  I.  [L.  antlcipo,  of 
ante,  befY  re,  and  capio,  to  take.]  1.  To 
take  or  act,  before  another,  so  as  to 
prevent  him;  to  take  first  possession. 
— 2.  To  take  before  the  proper  time ;  as, 
the  advocate  has  anticipated  that  part 
of  his  argument. — 3.  To  foretaste  or 
foresee;  to  have  a  previous  view  or  im- 
pression of  something  future;  as  to 
anticipate  the  pleasures  of  an  enter- 
tainment; to  anticipate  the  evils  of  life. 
— 4.  To  prevent  by  crowding  in  before; 
to  preclude.  [  Tlds  sense  is  essentially 
included  in  the  first.] 

ANTICIPATED,  pp.  Taken  before; 
foretasted;  foreseen;  precluded;  pre- 
vented. 

ANTICIPATING,  ppr.  Taking  before ; 
foretasting;  precluding;  preventing. 

ANTICIPATION,  n.  The  act  of  taking 
up,  placing,  or  considering  something 
before  the  proper  time,  in  natural  or- 
der; prevention. — 2.  Foretaste;  pre- 
vious view  or  impression  of  what  is  to 
happen  afterward ;  as,  the  anticipation 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  luijipy  aiitirijiuliun  of  a  renewed 
existence  in  company  with  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  T/iodry. 

3.  Previous  notion;  preconceived  opi- 
nion, produced  in  the  mind,  before  the 
truth  is  known;  slight  previous  im- 
pression.—4.  The  attack  of  a  fever  be- 
fore the  usual  time. — 5.  In  music,  the 
obtrusion  of  a  chord  upon  a  syncopat- 
ed note,  to  which  it  forms  a  discord. 
ANTIC'IPATIVE,  a.  Containing  anti- 
cipation. 

ANTIC'IPATOR,  n.  One  who  antici- 
pates. 

ANTIC'IPATORY,  a.  Taking  before 
the  time. 

ANTICLI'MAX,  n.  [Gr.  «>«,  opposite, 
and  *x,u,*j;,  climax.    See  CLIMATE.]    A 
sentence  in  which  the  ideas  fall  or  be- 
come less  important  and  striking  at  the 
close,  opposed  to  climax.    For  example, 
Next  coim-s  Dalhousie.  tin-  groat  God  of  w  ar, 
Lieutenant  Col'ncl  to  the  Karl  of  Mar. 
ANTI€Ll'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  «.T,,  and  »x,,», 
to  incline.]     Inclining  in  opposite  di- 
rections.    In  oeot.,  an  Anticlinal  line,  is 
one  from  which  strata  dip  on  either  side, 
like  the  ridge  of  a   house-top.     This 
line  is  often  extremely  useful  in  tracing 
disturbances  of  strata  over  a  country. 
ANTI€I,IN'I€,         )  a.    In    aeol.,    in- 
ANTHILIN'HJAL,  (    dining  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  strata.     [See  ANTI- 
CLINAL.] 

AN'TItXY,  adv.  In  an  antic  manner; 
with  odd  postures  and  gesticulations ; 
with  fanciful  appearance. 
AN'T1€MASK,   or    AN'TIMASK,  n. 
A  mask  of  antics. 

ANTICO'LIC,  a  [Gr.  *•«,  and  *«Xi««, 
a  colic.]  Applied  to  a  medicine  used 
against  the  colic. 


ANT1ENNEAHEDRAL 


ANTILOGARITHM 


ANTIMONOUS  ACID 


ANTICOXSTITU  TIONAL,   a.    Op 
posed  to  or  against  the  constitution. 
ANTICONSTITU'TIONALIST,       ; 
One  opposed  to  the  constitution. 
ANTICONTA'GlONIST.n.  One  wh 
opposes  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
ANTICONTA'GIOUS,    a.    [Gr.    «,T 
and    contagious,']       Opposing    or    de 
stroying  contagion. 

ANTI-CONVUI/SIVE,  «.  [Gr.  «... 
and  convulsive.]  Good  against  con 
vulsions. 

AN'TI€OR,  n.  [anti,  and  Fr.  mm,  o. 
L.  cor,  the  heart.]     Among  farriers,  an 
inflammation  in  a  horse's  throat,  an 
swering  to  the  quinsy  in  man. 
ANTICOSMET'IC,   a.  [anti  and   m.v 
metic.     See    COSMETIC.]    Destructiv 
or  injurious  to  beauty. 
ANTI€OSMET'I€,  n.     Any  prepara- 
tion which  injures  beauty. 
AN'TieOURT,f  a.    In  opposition  to 

the  court. 

ANTICOURTIER,  n.  (anticortyur. 
[anti  and  courtier.}  One  who  opposes 
the  court,  or  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. 

ANTI'COUS,  a.  [L.  antirus,  that  is  in 
front.]  In  hot.,  applied  to  an  anther 
whose  lobes  are  placed  facing  the 
style;  or  to  a  petal  which  is  stationed 
on  that  side  of  a  flower  which  is  next 
the  eye  of  an  observer,  as  it  grows 
upon  its  stem. 

ANTI€REA'TOR,  n.  One  that  op- 
poses the  Creator. 

ANTI'€UM,  n.  [Lat.]  In  ancient  archi., 
a  porch  to  a  door,  southward,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  north,  which  was 
called  parlicum. 

ANTIDEMOCRATIC,        la.  Oppo- 
ANTIDEMO€RAT'ICAL,/!>ing     de- 
mocracy; contrary  to  government  by 
the  people. 

ANTIDE'SMA,  n.  [Gr.  ,,„,  and  V"«.] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dkecia, 
and  order  Pentandria.  The  species  are 
mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  leaves  of  one  species 
are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of 
serpents. 

AN'TIDOTAL,  a.  That  has  the  quality 
of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  poison, 
or  of  any  thing  noxious  or  mischievous. 
ANTIDOTA'RIUM,  n.  [Gr.  from  *,„- 
Sti-m.]  1.  A  dispensatory  ;  a  book  con- 
taining directions  for  the  preparation 
of  medicines. — 2.  A  place  where  medi- 
cines are  prepared.  [Little  used.] 
AN'TIDOTE,  n.  [Gr.  «,„».«,,  of  «,„, 
against,  and  S.J»"<>  to  give ;  W.  dodi,  to 
give.]  1.  A  medicine  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  poison,  or  of  any  thing 
noxious  taken  into  the  stomach. — 2. 
Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischiev- 
ous effects,  or  to  counteract  the  evil 
which  something  else  might  produce. 
ANTIDO'TICAL,  a.  Serving  as  an  an- 
tidote. 

ANTIDO'TI€ALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
antidote. 

ANTIDYSENTER'IC,  a.  [Gr.  .,„, 
against,  and  t^t,n,iXK,  dysenteric.] 
Good  against  the  dysentery,  or  bloody 
flux. 

ANTIDYSENTER'IC,  n.  A  remedy 
for  dysentery. 

ANTIDYS'URIC,  a.  Counteracting  or 
curing  dysury. 

ANTIEMET'I€,  a.  [Gr.  «„„,  against, 
and  ipiTixw,  emetic,  from  ipio,  to  vo- 
mit.] Having  the  quality  of  allaying 
vomiting. 

ANTIEMETaC,  n.  A  remedy  to  check 
of  allay  vomiting. 

ANTIENNEAHE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  .,„, 


opposite,  iv>«.«,  nine,  and  E?g«,  side.]     I 

cri/stiil/iHirajthy,  having  nine  faces  o 

two  opposite  parts  of  the  crystal. 

ANTIENTHUSLVS'TIf,  a.  \_anti  an 

entluaituiic.l     Opposing  enthusiasm. 

ANTIENTRY,  n.  [More  correctly,  an 

cientry.]  Cast  of  antiquity ;  that  whic 

is  ancient. 

ANTIEPILEP'TI€,  a.  Opposing  epi 
lepsy. 

ANTIEPISC'OPAL,  a.  Adverse  t 
episcopacy. 

ANTIEVANGEL'ICAL,  a.  Contrar 
to  orthodoxy,  or  the  genuine  sense  o 
the  gospel. 

AN'TIFACE,  n.  Opposite  face 
ANTIFANAT'IC,  n.   An   opposer   o 

fanaticism. 

ANTIFE'BRILE,  a.  [Gr.  ..„,  against 
and  febrile.]  That  has  the  quality  o 
abating  fever ;  opposing  or  tending  to 
cure  fever. 

ANTIFE'BRILE,  n.  A  medicine  tha 
cures,  abates,  or  tends  to  allay  fever. 
ANTIFED'ERAL,    a.     Opposing   th 
federal  constitution. 
ANTIFED'ERALIST,  n.  One  who,  a 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  tin 
United  Sta'tes,  opposed  its  adoption  an< 
ratification. 

ANTIFLAT'TERING,  a.  Opposite  to 

flattery. 

ANTIFLAT'DLENT,      a.      Opposing 

flatulence. 

ANTIGALAC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «n,  and 
?•*•,  milk.]  Applied  to  medicines 
and  other  means  which  diminish  the 
secretion  of  milk. 
AN'TIGRAPII,  n.  A  copy. 
ANTIGUGG'LEH,  n.  [aniumdyuggle.] 
A  crooked  tube  of  metal,  so  bent  as  to 
be  introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, for  drawing  out  the  liquor,  without 
disturbing  the  sediment,  or  causing  a 
guggling  noise. 

ANTIHE€'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «„,,  against, 
and  iz  Tixit,  hectic.]  That  has  the  qua- 
lity of  opposing  or  curing  hectical  dis- 
orders. 

ANTIIIE€'TI€,  n.  A  medicine  that  is 
good  in  the  cure  of  hectic  disorders. 
ANTIHYPNOT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  «,„,  and 
wT*af,    sleep.]      Counteracting     sleep ; 
tending  to  prevent  sleep  or  lethargy. 
ANTIHYPNOT'IC,    n.     A    medicine 
that  prevents  or  tends  to  prevent  sleep. 
ANTIHYPOCHOND'RIA€,    a.  [Gr. 
ttott,  and  &n<t«$*MMUrj  hypochondriac.] 
That  counteracts  or  tends  to  cure  hy- 
pochondriac affections  and  depression 
of  spirits. 

ANTIHYPO€HONiyRIAC,  n.  A 
remedy  for  hypochondriac  afi'ections 
and  low  spirits. 

.NTIHYPOPII'ORA,  n.  [Gr.  «„,, 
and  uTeQofK,  an  inference.]  In  rhet.,  a 
figure  which  consists  in  refuting  an 
objection  by  the  opposition  of  a  con- 
trary sentence. 

NTIHYSTER'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «,„,  and 
iir-rtfa,  uterus.]  Counteracting  hys- 
terics 

iNT!HYSTER'I€,  n.  A  medicine  that 
cures  or  counteracts  hysterical  affec- 
tions. 

lNTILITH'I€S,n.  [Gr.  «,T,,against,and 
.f,  a  stone.]  Medicines  used  in  the 
treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
urinary  organs. 

INTILITHOTRIP'TIST,  n.  One  op- 
posing lithotripsy.  [See  LITHOTUIPSY.] 
LNTILOB'IUM,  n.  [Gr.  a™,  and  fe6,°j 
a  lobe.]  The  tragus,  or  that  part  of 
;he  ear  which  is  opposite  the  lobe. 
VNTILOG'ARITHM,  n.  [anti  and  lo- 
yarithm.]  The  complement  of  the  lo- 
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garithm  of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant, 
to  90  degrees;  it  is  also  used  to  signify 
the  number  to  any  logarithm.  Thus, 
according  to  the  common  system  100  is 
the  antilogarithm  of  2,  because  2  is  the 
logarithm  of  100. 

ANTIL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «,„,  against,  and 
Aoj-tt,  speech.]  A  contradiction  be- 
tween any  words  or  passages  in  an 
author. 

ANTILOI'MICS,    n.     [Gr.    «„.,    and 
>.nu.»;,  a  plague.]     Remedies  used  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  plague 
ANTIL'OQUY,f  n.   [Gr.   «.r,  and  lo- 
guor.]     Preface. 

ANTILYS'SES,  [Gr.  «,T,,  and  *„,«, 
caninemaduess.]  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  is  administered  against  the  ef- 
fects of  a  mad  dog's  bite.  No  medicine 
of  this  kind  hitherto  discovered  is 
worthy  of  the  smallest  confidence. 
ANTIMAGIS'TRI€AL,f  a.  Opposed 

to  the  office  of  magistrates. 
ANTIMA'NIA€,       1  a.[anti  nudmani- 
ANTIMANI'A€AL,/  ac.]     Counter- 
acting or  curing  madness  or  frenzy. 
AN'TIMASK,  n.  A  lesser  mask.     ' 
ANTIMELAN€HO'LI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,r,, 
and  u.<;>-f,:c.;,,n..\     Applied  to  a  medi- 
cine given  to  remove  melancholy. 
ANTIMETAB'OLE,  n.  (antimetab'oly.] 
[Gr.  u.m,  against,  and  lar^ta^,  muta- 
tion.]    In  rhet.,  a  setting  of  two  things 
in  opposition  to  each  other ;  as,  an  hon- 
ourable action  may  be  attended  with 
labour,  but  the  labour  is  soon  past,  and 
the  honour  is  immortal. 
ANTIMETATH'ESIS,    n.     [Gr.    «,T,, 
against,  and  /M™$I<,,C,  a  transposition.] 
In  rhet.,  an  inversion  of  the  parts  or 
members  of  an  antithesis;  as,  "Com- 
pare the  arrival  of  this  governor,  with 
the  victory  of  that  general."     "  Com- 
pare this  peace  with  that  war." 
ANTIM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  «.T.  and  ^(n, 
measure.]     An  optical  instrument  for 
measuring  angles  with  greater  accur- 
acy than  can  be  done  by  the  usual  qua- 
drants or  sextants. 

ANTIMETKI€AL,  a  Contrary  to  the 
rules  of  metre  or  verse. 
ANTIMINISTE'RIAL,    a.    [anti   and 
ministerial.]     Opposed  to  the  ministry, 
or  administration  of  government. 
ANTIMINISTE'RIALIST,  n.  One  that 
opposes  the  ministry. 
ANTIMONAR€H'I€AL,      a.      [anti, 
against,  and  monarchical.]    Opposed  to 
monarchy  ;  that  opposes  a  kingly  go- 
vernment. 

ANTIMONAReil'ICALNESS,^  The 
quality  of  being  opposed  to  monarchy. 
ANTiMON'AKCHlST,  «.  An  opposer 
of  monarchs. 

ANTIMO'JJIAL,   a.  [from  antimony.] 
Pertaining   to  antimony;    relating  to 
antimony,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
ANTIMO'NIAL,  n.  A  preparation  of 
antimony;  a  medicine  in  which  anti- 
mony is  a  principal  ingredient. 
ANTIMO'NIATE,  n.  A  compound  or 
salt  composed  of  antimonic  acid  and  a 
base. 

.NTIMO'NIATED,   a.   Partaking   of 
antimony;  mixed  or  prepared  with  an- 
timony ;  as  antimoniated  tartar. 
\NT1MON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  anti- 
mony. 

INTIMON'rC  AC'ID,  n.  An  acid  com- 
posed of  two  equivalents  of  antimony 
and  five  of  oxygen. 

N'TIMONITE,  n.  A  compound  of  an- 
;imonous  acid  and  a  base. 
VNTIMO'NOUS   AC'ID,   n.   An  acid 
consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  aiiti- 
nony  and  four  of  oxygen. 


AXTIPAPAL 


ANTIPATRIOTIC 


ANTIPODAL 


AN'TIMONY,  n.  [Fr.  antimoine;  Low 
L.  antimoninm;  It  antinionio;  Sp.  id. 
This  by  gome  writers  is  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  anti  and  Fr.  moine,  monk, 
from  the  fact  that  certain  monks  were 
poisoned  by  it.  This  story,  reported 
by  Furetiere,  is  treated  by  Morin  as 
fabulous,  and  by  him  it  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  Gr.  «>n,  against,  and  u**oe, 
alone,  and  so  named  because  it  is  not 
found  alone.  The  real  truth  is  not  as- 
certained.] Primarily,  a  metallic  ore 
consisting  of  sulphur  combined  with  a 
metal ;  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the 
stibium  of  the  Romans,  and  the  roptp* 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  blackish  mine- 
ral, which  stains  the  hands,  hard,  brit- 
tle, full  of  long,  shining,  needle-like 
striae.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary;  in  France  and 
England,  and  in  America.  This  word 
is  also  used  for  the  pure  metal  or  re- 
yuliis  of  antimony,  a  metal  of  a  grayisli 
or  silvery  white,  very  brittle,  and  of  a 
plated  or  scaly  texture,  and  of  mode- 
rate specific  gravity.  By  exposure  to 
air,  its  surface  becomes  tarnished,  but 
does  not  rust.  It  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  concave  mirrors,  giving  them  a 
finer  texture.  In  bells,  it  renders  the 
sound  more  clear  ;  it  renders  tin  more 
hard,  white  and  sonorous,  and  gives  to 
printing  types  more  firmness  and 
smoothness.  It  is  also  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  fusion  of  metals,  and  espe- 
pecially  in  casting  cannon  balls.  In  its 
crude  state,  it  is  harmless  to  the  hu- 
man constitution ;  but  many  of  its  pre- 
parations act  violently  as  emetics  and 
cathartics.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  many  diseases. 
ANTIMOR'ALIST,  n.  An  opposer  of 
morality. 

ANTIMU'SICAL,  a.  Opposed  to  mu- 
sic; having  no  ear  for  music. 
ANTINEPHRIT'IC,   a.  [anti  and  ne- 
phritic, which   see.]       Counteracting 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
ANTINEPHRIT'IC,    n.    A    medicine 
that  tends  to  remove  diseases  of  the 
kidneys. 

ANTINO'.MIAN,  a.  [Gr.  «.r,,  against 
and  >«AW,  law.]  Against  law ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  Antinomians. 
ANTINO'MIAN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  who 
maintain,  that,  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, the  law  is  of  no  use  or  ob- 
ligation ;  or  who  hold  doctrines  which 
supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works 
and  a  virtuous  life.  This  sect  origi- 
nated with  John  Agricola  about  the 
year  1538. 
ANTINO'MIANISM,  n.  The  tenets  of 
Antinomians. 
AN'TINOMIST,  n.  One  who  pays 
no  regard  to  the  law,  or  to  good 
works. 

AN'TINOMY,  n.  A  contradiction  be- 
tween two  laws,  or  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  law. 
ANTI'NOUS,  n.  In  astr.,  a  part  of  the 
constellation  aqtiila  or  the  Eagle. 
ANTIO'€HIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  An 
tiochus,  the  founder  cf  a  sect  of  philo 
sophers,  cotemporary  with  Cicero 
This  sect  was  a  branch  of  the  Acade 
mics,  though  Antiochus  was  a  Stoic 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  the  different  schools,  and  was  th 
last  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school 
The  Antiochian  epoch  was  a  method  o 
computing  time,  from  the  proclamatio 
of  liberty  granted  to  the  city  of  An 
tioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  o 
Pharsalia. 
ANTIPA'PAL,  a.  Opposing  popery 


i.NTIPAPIS'TI€,  la.  Opposed  to 
VNTIPAP1S'T1€AL,  j  popery  or  pa- 
pacy. 

\NTIPAR'ALLEL,  a.  Running  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Antiparallels,  in 
geom.,  are  lines  which  make  equal  an- 
gles with  two  other  lines,  but  in  a  con- 
trary order:  thus,  supposing  AB  and 
AC  any  two  lines,  and  FC,  and  FE, 
two  others  cutting  them  so  as  to  make 
A 


Antiparallels. 

the  angle  B  equal  to  the  angle  E,  and 

the  angle  C  equal  to  the  angle  D ;  then 
BC  and  DE  are  antiparallels  with  re- 
spect to  AB  and  AC  ;  also  these  latter 
are  antiparallels,  with  respect  to  the 
two  former. 

ANTIPARALYTie,  a.  [«.r,,  and  par- 
alytic, which  see.]  Good  against  the 
palsy. 

ANTIPARALYT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for 
the  palsy. 

ANTIPATHET'1€,        )  a.    [See  As- 

\NTIP ATHET'I€AL,  j  TIPATHT.] 
Having  a  natural  contrariety,  or  con- 
stitutional aversion  to  a  thing. 

ANTIPATHKT'ICALNESS,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  an  aversion 
or  contrariety  to  a  thing. 

ANTIPATH'I€,  a.  [Gr.  «>«,  and  T«».,-, 
feeling.]  Having  opposite  affections. 
In  med.,  the  same  as  allopathy. 

ANTIP'ATHY,  n.  [Gr.  «.«,  against,  and 
T««»,-.  feeling.]  Natural  aversion ;  in- 
stinctive contrariety  or  opposition  in 
feeling;  an  aversion  felt  at  the  pre- 
sence, real  or  ideal,  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject. This  word  literally  denotes  a 
natural  aversion,  which  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  in  some  cases  may 
excite  terror  or  horror  at  the  presence 
of  an  object.  Such  is  the  aversion  of 
animals  for  their  natural  enemies,  as 
the  antipathy  of  a  mouse  to  a  cat,  or  a 
weasel.  Sometimes  persons  have  an 
insuperable  constitutional  antipathy  to 
certain  kinds  of  food.  The  word  is 
applied  also  to  aversion  contracted  by 
experience  or  habit ;  as  when  a  person 
has  suffered  an  injury  from  some  food, 
or  from  an  animal,  which  before  was 
not  an  object  of  hatred;  or  when  a 
particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine  is 
taken  into  a  sickly  stomach,  and  which 
nauseates  it;  the  effect  is  antipathy, 
which  is  often  of  long  continuance. 
Antipathy  however,  is  often  affected ; 
as  when  persons  pretend  a  great  aver- 
sion to  things  from  false  delicacy. — 2. 
In  ethics,  antipathy  is  hatred,  aversion 
or  repugnancy;  hatred  to  persons; 
aversion  to  persons  or  things;  repug- 
nancy to  actions.  Of  these,  haired 
is  most  voluntary.  Aversion,  and  an- 
tipathy, in  its  true  sense,  depend  more 
on  the  constitution;  repugnancy  may 
depend  on  reason  or  education. 

Inveterate  antipathiet  against  particular 
nations,  and  passionate  attachments  to 
others,  are  to  be  avoided.  Watliington. 

3.  In  physics,  a  contrariety  in  the  pro- 
perties or  affections  of  matter,  as  of  oil 
and  water,  which  will  not  mix.  Anti- 
pathy is  regularly  followed  by  to,  some- 
times by  against;  and  is  opposed  to 
sympathy. 

ANTIPATRIOT'IC,  a.  Not  patriotic  ; 

opposing  the  interests  of  one's  country. 

Jntipatriotic  prfjudires.  Jo/iniun. 


ANTIPE'DES  or  ANTEPE'DES,  n. 
[L.  anti,  before,  and  p«foot.]  In  zoo/., 
the  anterior  or  pectoral  extremities. 
ANTIPEDOBAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  «.r,, 
against,  *«<:,  «*ib*s,  a  child,  and  pctrrX*, 
to  baptize.]  One  who  is  opposed  to 
the  baptism  of  infants. 
ANTITEKISTAL'TIC,  a.  [See  PERI- 
STALTIC.] Opposed  to  peristaltic. 
ANTIPERIS'TASIS,  n.  [Gr.  «.T,, 
against,  and  •ntKnajts,  a  standing 
around  ]  The  opposition  of  a  contrary 
quality,  by  which  the  quality  opposed 
acquires  strength;  or  the  action  by 
which  a  body  attacked  collects  force 
by  opposition ;  or  the  intension  of  the 
activity  of  one  quality  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  another.  Thus  quicklime  is 
set  on  fire,  or  sensible  heat  is  excited 
in  it,  by  mixture  with  water;  and  cold 
applied  to  the  human  body  may  in- 
crease its  heat. 
ANTIPERISTAT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to 

antiperistasis. 

ANTIPESTILEN'TIAL,  a.  [anti  and 
pestilential,  which  see.]  Counteracting 
contagion  or  infection ;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  opposing  or  destroying  pesti- 
lential diseases. 

ANTIPHLOGIS'TIAN,  n.  [anti  and 
phlogiston,  which  see.]  An  opposer  of 
the  theory  of  phlogiston. 
ANTIPHLOGIS'TI€,  a.  Counteract- 
ing a  phlogistic  condition.  Bleeding, 
purging,  and  a  low  diet  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

ANTIPHLOGIS'TI€,  n.  Any  medicine 
or  diet  which  tends  to  obviate  a  phlo- 
gistic condition. 

AN'TIPHON,  n.  [See  AKTIPHONT.] 
The  chant  or  alternate  singing  in  choirs 
of  cathedrals. 

ANTIPH'ONAL,      )  a.   [See      ANTI- 
ANTIPHON'IC,        >  PHONY.]      Per- 
ANTIPHON'ICAL.J    taining  to  anti- 
phony  or  alternate  singing. 
ANTIPH'ONARY,  n.   [Gr.   .,«,  con- 
trary, and  fun,  sound,  voice.]     A  ser- 
vice book,  in  the  Catholic  church,  con- 
taining  all  the    invitatories,    respon- 
sories,  collects,  and  whatever  is  said  or 
sung  in  the  choir,  except  the  lessons ; 
called  also  a  responsary;  compiled  by 
Gregory  the  Great. 
ANTIPH'ONER,  n.  A  book  of  anthems 

or  antiphons. 

ANTIPH'ONY,  n.  [Gr.  „.«•,,  contrary, 
and  CM*,  voice.]  1.  The  answer  of  one 
choir  to  another,  when  an  anthem  or 
psalm  is  sung  by  two  choirs ;  alternate 
singing. — 2.  A  species  of  psalmody, 
when  a  congregation  is  divided  into 
two  parts,and  each  sings  the  verses  al- 
ternately.—3.  The  words  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  a  psalm,  to  which  both 
the  choirs  are  to  accommodate  their 
singing. — 4.  A  musical  composition  of 
several  verses,  extracted  from  different 
psalms. 

ANTIPH'RASIS,  n.  [Gr.  «,r,,  against, 

and  ?{«<r«,  a  form  of  speech.]    The  use 

of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their 

proper  meaning;  as  when  a  court  of 

justice  is  called  a  court  of  vengeance. 

ANTIPHRAS'TLC,       >  a.  Pertaining 

ANTIPHRAS'TICAL,  j    to  antiphra- 

ANTIPHRAS'TI€ALI.Y,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  antiphrasis. 

ANT'IPHTHISIC,  a.  [Gr.  *.«,  and 
?«,»«,  a  wasting.]  Applied  to  remedies 
against  consumption. 

ANTIPHYS'I€AL,a.  Contrary  to  phy- 
sics or  to  nature. 

ANTIP'ODAL,  a.   Pertaining   to  the 


ANTIQUE 


AKTISPASMODIC 


ANTITROPOUS 


antipodes ;  having  tlie  feet  directly  op- 
posite. 

ANTIPODA'GRI€,   a.  [Gr.  «,Ti,  and 
s-eXa^a,  the  gout.]     Applied  to  medi- 
cines which  relieve  the  gout. 
AN'TIPOUE,  n.  [Gr.  ,..7,,  opposite,  and 
tnus,  TuS«,  foot.]     One  who  lives  on  the 
opposite    side    of   the    globe,  and  of 
course,  whose  feet  are  directly  oppo- 
site.    The  Antipudes  have  equal  lati- 
tudes, the   one  north    and  the   other 
south,  but  opposite  longitudes ;  conse- 
quently when  it  is  day  to  the  one,  it  is 
night  to  the  other,  and  when  summer 
to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other. 
ANTIPOI'SON,  ?i.  (*  as  z.)  An  antidote 
for  poison. 
AN'TIPOPE,   [anti  and  pope.]      One 
who  usurps  the  papal  power,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pope. 
AN'TIl'OKT,  n.  An  outward  gate  or 

door. 
ANTJPRELAT'1€AL,  a.   Adverse  to 

prelacy. 

AN'TIPRIEST,  71.  An  opposer  or  ene- 
my of  priests. 

ANTIPRIESTCRAFT,  n.    Opposition 
to  priestcraft. 
ANTIPIUN'CIPLE,   n.    An    opposite 

principle. 

ANTIPROPH'ET,  n.  An  enemy  or  op- 
poser  of  prophets. 

ANTIPTO'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  «,„,  and  «-,«,«, 
case.]     In  grammar,  the  putting  of  one 
case  for  another. 
ANTIPU'RITAN,   n.   An   opposer    of 

puritans 

ANTIQUA'RIAN,  n.  Pertaining  to  an- 
tiquaries, or  to  antiquity.     As  a  noun, 
this  is  used  for  Antiquary. 
ANTIQUA'RIANISM,  n.  Love  of  an- 
tiquities. 

AN'TIQUARY,  n.  [L.  antiquaries.] 
A  person  who  studies  the  history  of 
ancient  things,  as  statues,  coins,  med- 
als, paintings,  inscriptions,  books  and 
manuscripts,  or  searches  for  them,  and 
explains  their  origin  and  purport;  one 
versed  in  antiquity.  In  England,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland,  there  are  im- 
portant associations  of  antiquaries. 
AN'TIQUATE,  v.  t.  [L.  antique.  See 
ANTIQUAKY.]  To  make  old,  or  obso- 
lete ;  to  make  old  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  put  out  of  use.  Hence,  when  ap- 
plied to  laws  or  customs,  it  amounts  to 
make  void  or  abrogate. 

Christianity  might  reasonably  introduce 

new  laws  and  untiquate  or  abrogate  old  ones. 

Hale. 

AN'TIQUATED,  pp.  Grown  old ;  ob- 
solete; out  of  use;  having  lost  its 
binding  force  by  non-observance;  as, 
an  antiquated  law. 

AN'TIQUATEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  old  or  obsolete. 
AN'TIQUATENESS,  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing obsolete. 

ANTIQUA'TION,  it.  The  state  of  be- 
ing antiquated. 

ANTIQUE,  a.  (antee'k.)  [Fr.  from  L. 
antiquus,  probably  from  ante.]  1.  Old; 
ancient;  of  genuine  antiquity;  in  this 
sense  it  usually  refers  to  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  as  an 
antique  statue.— 2.  Old,  as  respects  the 
present  age,  01  a  modern  period  of 
time;  of  old  fashion,  as  an  antique  robe. 
—3.  Odd;  wild;  fanciful;  more  gene- 
rally written  antic. 

ANTIQUE,  n.  (antee'k.)  In  general, 
any  thing  very  old;  but  in  a  more  li- 
mited sense,  the  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
tists, as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and 
vases,  the  works  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquity. 
1. 


ANTIQUE'LY,  ailr.  In  an  antique  man- 
ner. 

A  Vri'QUENESS,  n.  (antee'kness.)  The 
quality  of  being  ancient;  an  appear- 
ance of  ancient  origin  and  workman- 
ship. 

ANTIQ'UITY,  n.  [L.  antiquitas.]  1. 
Ancient  times;  former  ages;  times  long 
since  past ;  a  very  indefinite  term;  as, 
Cicero  was  the  most  eloquent  orator 
of  antiquity.  —  2.  The  ancients;  the 
people  of  ancient  times ;  as,  the  fact  is 
admitted  by  all  anti'iuitif. 

Meaning  that  mankind  are  inclined  to 
verify  tlie  predictions  of  antiquity.  Datt-et. 
3.  Ancientness ;  great  age ;  the  quality 
of  being  ancient;  as,  a  statue  of  re- 
markable antiquity;  a  family  of  great 
tin/i<it/itt/. — 4.  Old  age;  a  ludicrous  sense 
u.ml  li>i  Shahspvan. — S.The  remains  of 
ancient  times.  In  this  sense  it  is  usually 
or  always  plural.  Antiquities  compre- 
hend all  the  remains  of  ancient  times ; 
all  the  monuments,  coins,  inscriptions, 
edifices,  history,  and  fragments  of  li- 
terature, offices,  habiliments,  weapons, 
manners,  ceremonies,  laws,  religion ;  in 
short,  whatever  respects  any  of  the  an- 
cient natioris  of  the  earth. 
ANTIREVOLU'TIONARY,  a.  [See 
REVOLUTION.]  Opposed  to  a  revolu- 
tion; opposed  to  an  entire  change  in 
the  form  of  government 
ANTIREVOLU'TIONIST.Ti.  One  who 
is  opposed  to  a  revolution  in  govern- 
ment. 

ANTISABBATA'RIAN,  71.  [anti  and 
sabbath.]  One  of  a  sect  who  oppose 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  sab- 
bath; maintaining  that  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  of 
moral  obligation,  and  was  consequently 
abolished  by  Christ. 
ANTISA'BIAN,  a.  [See  SABIAN.]  Op- 
posed or  contrary  to  Sabianism,  or  the 
worship  ot  tne  celestial  orbs. 
ANTISACERDO'TAL,  a.  Adverse  to 

priests. 

ANT1S"CIAN,  ANTIS"CIANS,  n. 
[L.  antiscii,  of  Gr.  «m,  opposite,  and 
a-xrn,  shadow.]  In  geoy.,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  living  on  different  sides  of 
the  equator,  whose  shadows  at  noon 
are  cast  in  contrary  directions.  Those 
who  live  north  of  the  equator  are  an- 
tiscians  to  those  on  the  south,  and  rice 
versa;  the  shadows  on  one  side  being 
cast  toward  the  north ;  those  on  the 
other,  toward  the  south. 
ANTIS€OKBU'TI€,a.  [anti  and  scor- 
butic, which  see.]  Counteracting  the 
scun  y. 
ANTISeORBU'TI€,  7i.  A  remedy  for 

the  scurvy. 

ANTISCRIP'TURAL,  n.  Opposed  to 
scripture,  to  its  genuineness,  authen- 
ticity, or  doctrine. 

ANTIS€RIP'TURISM,  n.  Opposition 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
ANTIS€RIP'TURIST,  n.  One  that  de- 
nies revelation. 

ANTISEP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  *,„  and  mm, 
putrid,  from  rmrm,  toputrify.]  Oppos- 
ing or  counteracting  putrefaction. 
ANTISEP'TI€,  n.  A  medicine  which 
resists  or  corrects  putrefaction,  as 
acids,  saline  substances,  astringents,  &c. 
ANTISLAV'ERY,  71.  Opposition  to 
slavery. 

ANTIS(XCIAL,a.[*e  SOCIAL.]  Averse 

to  society ;  that  tends  to  interrupt  or 

destroy  social  intercourse. 

ANTIS'PASIS,  71.  [Gr. ..«,  against,  and 

trtra^  to  draw.]     A  revulsion  of  fluids 

from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

ANTISPASMOD'I€,    a.      [Gr.     «,„, 
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t,     and     trvetrrfj.6f,    from     trtruu,     to 

draw.]  Opposing  spasm;  resisting 
convulsions;  as  anodynes. 
ANTISPASMOI)'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for 
spasm  or  convulsions,  as  opium,  balsjtm 
of  Pern,  and  tlie  essential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. 

ANT1SPAS'TI€,  a.  [See  ANTISPASIS.] 
Causing  a  revulsion  of  fluids  or  hu- 
mours. 

ANTISPLEN'ETI€,  «.  [See  SPI.KKX-.] 
Good  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the 
spleen. 

ANTIS'TASIS,  n.  [Gr.  «vn,  opposite, 
and  a-retffif,  station.]  In  oratory,  the 
defence  of  an  action  from  the  consid- 
eration that  if  it  had  been  omitted, 
something  worse  would  have  hap- 
pened. 

ANTIS'TES,  n.  [L.]  The  chief  priest 
or  prelate. 

ANTIS'TROPHE,)  71.  [Gr.  «,„,  oppo- 
ANTIS'TROPHY,  f  site,  and  ,,{*,,  a 
turning.]  1.  In  grammar,  the  changing 
of  things  mutually  depending  on  each 
other;  reciprocal  conversion;  as,  the 
master  of  the  servant,  the  servant  of 
the  master.— 2.  Among  the  ancients, 
that  part  of  a  song  or  dance,  before 
the  altar,  which  was  performed  by 
turning  from  west  to  east,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  strophy.  The  ancient  odes 
consisted  of  stanzas  called  strophies 
and  antistrophies,  to  which  was  often 
added  the  eitode.  These  were  sung  by 
a  choir,  which  turned  or  changed  places 
when  they  repeated  the  different  parts 
of  the  ode.  The  ejinde  was  sung,  as 
the  chorus  stood  still.  [See  ODE.! 
ANTIS'TROPHON,  n.  A  figure  which 
repeats  a  word  often. 
ANTISTRUMAT'It.',  1  a.  \anti,  and 
ANTISTRU'MOUS,  /  struma, a  scro- 
fulous swelling.]  Good  against  scro- 
fulous disorders. 

ANTISYPHILl'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «,„,  and 

syphilis,  the  venereal  disease.]     Applied 

to  remedies  used  against  the  venereal 

disease. 

AN'TITHEISM,  n.   Opposition  to  the 

belief  of  a  God. 

AN'TITHEIST,  71.  One  who  opposes 
the  belief  of  a  God. 

ANTITHEIST'I€AL,  a.  Opposing  the 
belief  of  a  God. 

ANT1THEIST'I€ALLY,  adv.  By  op- 
posing the  belief  of  a  God. 
iNTlTH'ESIS,  71.  [dr.  *,„&,„,  of  «,*,, 
and  Smir,  from  •nO^^i,  to  place.]  1.  In 
rhet.,  an  opposition  of  words  or  senti- 
ments;  contrast;  as,  "When  our  vices 
leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  leave 
them."  "The  prodigal  robs  his  heir, 
the  miser  robs  himself."  "Excess  of 
ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding." 
"Liberty  with  laws,  and  government 
without  oppression." — 2.  Opposition  of 
opinions ;  controversy. 
ANTITHETIC,  la.  Pertaining  to 
ANTITHETICAL,/  antitheses,  or 
opposition  of  words  and  sentiments ; 
containing  or  abounding  with  antithesis 
ANTITHET'I€ALLY,  adv.  By  anti- 
thesis. 

ANTI'TRAGUS.Ti.  [Gr.«,T,,  apd  r,,^, 
a  goat.  See  TKAGUS.]  An  eminence 
of  the  outer  ear  opposite  to  thetragus. 
ANTITRINITA'RIAN,  it.  [anti  and 
trinitarian,  which  see.]  One  who  de- 
nies the  trinity,  or  the  existence  of 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
ANTITRINITA'RIAN,  a.  Opposing 
the  trinity. 

ANTITRINITA'RIANISM,  71.  A  de- 
nial of  the  trinity. 
ANTITROP'AL  or  ANTITRO'POUS, 


ANTOSIANDRIAN 


ANY 


APAGOGY 


n.  [Gr.  an,  opposite,  and  r;iT«,  to 
turn.]  A  term  used  in  but.,  when  in  a 
seed  the  radii  le  of  the  embryo  is  turn- 
ed to  the  end  farthest  away  from  the 
liilum. 

ANTIT/ROPAI.,,  n.  Opposing  tropes. 

AN'TITYPE,  «.  [Gr.  ,u,imm,  of  «,r., 
against,  and  n-m;,  a  type,  or  pattern.] 

.  A  figure  corresponding  to  another 
figure;  that  of  which  the  type  is  the 
pattern  or  representation.  Thus  the 
paschal  lamb,  in  Scripture,  is  the  type, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  antitype.  An 
antitype,  then,  is  something  which  is 
formed  according  to  a  model,  or  pat- 
tern, and  bearing  strong  features  of 
resemblance  to  it.  In  the  Greek  li- 
tunjn,  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
are  called  antitypes,  that  is,  figures, 
similitudes;  and  the  Greek  fathers 
used  the  word  in  a  like  sense. 

ANTITYP'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
antitype;  e.\ plaining  the  type. 

ANTITYT'ICALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
antitype. 

ANTIVAHI'OLOUS,  a.  [anti  and  va- 
riolous,  which  see.]  Opposing  the 
small  pox. 

ANTIVENE'RKAL,  a.  [anti  and  vm- 
ereal,  which  see.]  Resisting  venereal 
poison.  Applied  to  medicines  supposed 
to  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the 
venereal  appetite,  and  also  to  such  as 
are  used  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease. 

ANT'LER,  it.  [From  the  root  of  ante, 
before;  Fr.  andtiuiller.  See  ANTE.]  A 
start  or  branch  of  a  horn,  especially  of 
the  horns  of  the  cervine  animals,  as  of 
the  stag  or  moose.  The  branch  next 
to  the  head  is  called  the  brow-antler. 
and  the  branch  next  above,  the  bes- 
anl/er. 


VNTRUM,  n.  [Lat  ]  A  cave.  Among 
anat.,  a  term  used  to  denote  several 
cavities  of  the  body;  as  the  antrum 
getue,  or  that  in  the  cheek-bone ;  the 
antrum  buccinosum,  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear. 

A'NUS,  n.  [Lat.]  The  fundament  or 
termination  of  the  rectum.  Its  office 
is  to  form  an  outlet  to  the  fajces.  In 
hot.,  the  posterior  opening  of  a  mona- 
petalous  flower. 

AN'VIL,  n.  [Sax.  anfilt,  eenfilt;  D.  aan- 
beeld;  Old  Eng.  anvelt.  The  first  syl- 
lable seems  to  be  the  preposition  on, 
from  the  Belgic  dialect  aan.  The  last 
syllable  is  from  the  verb  build;  in 
Germ,  bilden,  to  form  or  shape,  and 
bild,  an  image  or  form,  which  in  Dutch 
is  beeld.  Tu  build  is  to  shape,toform, 
and  anro7,  that  is,  on  build,  is  that  on 
which  things  are  shaped.  The  Latin 
word  iurit*,  incudis,  is  formed  by  a  like 
analogy  from  in  and  cudo,  to  hammer, 
or  shape ;  and  the  same  ideas  are  con- 
nected in  the  Celtic ;  "W.  eingion;  Ir. 
inneon,  anvil,  and  inneonam,  to  strike.] 
An  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face,  on 
which  smiths  hammer  and  shape  their 


Elk  (Cerriii  gtgantrai). 


ANT'LERED,  a.  Furnished  with  ant- 
lers. 

AN'TLIA,  n.  [Gr.  «>«,  up  and  rXttui,  to 
draw  ]  The  oral  instrument  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  used  for  suction. 

ANTLIKE,  a.  Resembling  the  habits 
of  ants. 

ANTO'NIAN,  a.  Noting  certain  me- 
dicinal waters  in  Germany,  at  or  near 
Tonstein. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  )  n.    [Gr.  „•,,,  and 

ANTONOM'ASY,  ]  ....^,  name.]  The 
use  of  the  name  of  some  office,  dignity, 

•  profession,  science,  or  trade,  instead  of 
the  true  name  of  the  person  ;  as,  when 
his  majesty  is  used  for  a  king,  lordship 
for  a  nobleman.  Thus  instead  of  Aris- 
totle, we  say,  the  philosopher;  a  grave 
man  is  called  a  Cato;  an  eminent  ora- 
tor, a  Cicero;  a  wise  man,  a  Solomon. 
In  the  latter  examples,  a  proper  name 
is  used  for  an  appellative  ;  the  appli- 
cation being  supported  by  a  resem- 
blance in  character. 

ANTOSIAN'DRIAN,  it.  One  of  a  sect 
of  rigid  Lutherans,  so  denominated 
from  their  opposing  the  doctrines  of 
(  >siander.  This  sect  deny  that  man  is 
made  just,  but  is  only  imputatively  just, 
tuut  is,  pronounced  eo. 


work.  Figuratively,  any  thing  on  which 
blows  are  laid.  — TV)  be  on  the  anvil,  is 
to  be  in  a  state  of  discussion,  forma- 
tion, or  preparation ;  as,  when  a  scheme 
or  measure  is  forming,  but  not  matur- 
ed. This  figure  bears  an  analogy  to 
that  of  discussion,  a  shaking  or  beating. 
ANXI'ETY,  n.  (angzi'ety.)  [L.  anxietas, 
from  anxius,  solicitous  ;  L.  ango.  See 
ANGER.]  1.  Concern  or  solicitude  re- 
specting some  event,  future  or  uncer- 
tain, which  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  painful  uneasi- 
ness. It  expresses  more  than  uneasi- 
ness or  disturbance,  and  even  more  than 
trouble  or  solicitude.  It  usually  springs 
from  fear,  or  serious  apprehension  of 
evil,  and  involves  a  suspense  respecting 
an  event,  and  often  a  perplexity  of 
mind,  to  know  how  to  shape  our  con- 
duct.— 2.  In  med.  language,  uneasiness ; 
unceasing  restlessness  in  sickness. 
ANX'IOUS,  a.  (ank'shus.)  Greatly 
concerned  or  solicitous  respecting 
something  futxtre  or  unknown ;  being 
in  painful  suspense ;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  to  be  anxious  for  the  issueof  abattle. 
— 2.  Full  of  solicitude ;  unquiet ;  ap- 
plied to  things;  as,  anxious  thoughts  or 
labour.— 3.  Very  careful;  solicitous; 
as  anxious  to  please;  anxious  to  com- 
mit no  mistake.  It  is  followed  by  for 
or  about,  before  the  object. 
ANX'IOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  anxious 
manner ;  solicitously ;  with  painful 
uncertainty;  carefully;  unquietly. 
ANX'IOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing anxious ;  great  solicitude. 
AN'Y,  a.  (en'ny.)  [Sax.  anig,  ecniij; 
This  word  is  a  compound  of  an,  one, 
and  ig,  which,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
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is  the  ic  of  the  Latins,  nms-ic-us,  Any 
is  um'c-us,  one-like.]  1.  Oin.  indefin- 
itely. 

N«>r  kiiowpth  any  man  tin1    Father,   *;m- 
tlu-  Sun;    Miitlh.  xi. 

If  n  soul  shall  siu  against  ii)ty  nf  tlu'min- 
m at ul incuts ;  Lev.  iv. 

'2.  Some;  an  indefinite  number,  plu- 
rally ;  for  though  the  word  is  formed 
from  one,  it  often  refers  to  many.  Are 
there  any  witnesses  present?  The  sense 
seems  to  be  a  small,  uncertain  number, 
y.  Some;  an  indefinite  quantity  ;  a  small 
portion. 

"Wlm  \vill  show  us  tiny  good;  Ps.  iv. 
4.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute,  the 
person  or  thing  being  understood. 

And  when   ye  staud  praying,  forgive,  if 
ye  have  aught  against  tiny;  Mark  xi. 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  a?k  it  of  God; 
James  i. 

It  is  used  in  opposition  to  none.  Have 
yon  an  it  wheat  to  sell?  I  have  none. 
AN'Y- WISE,  is  sometimes  used  adver- 
bially, but  the  two  words  may  be  sepa- 
rated, and  used  with  a  preposition,  in 
any-tcise. 

AO'NIAN,  a.  [From  Aonia,  a  part  of 
Boeotia,  in  Greece.]  Pertaining  to  the 
muses,  or  to  Aonia,  in  Bocotia.  The 
Aonian  fount  was  Aganippe,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  The- 
bes, and  sacred  to  the  muses.  Hence 
the  muses  were  called  Aonides.  Dry- 
den's  Virgil,  Eclogue  10,  12.  But  in 
truth,  Aonia  itself  is  formed  from  the 
Celtic  aon,  a  spring  or  fountain,  [the 
fabled  son  of  Neptune,]  and  this  word 
gave  name  to  Aonia.  As  the  muses 
were  fond  of  springs,  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  muses,  and  to  moun- 
tains which  were  their  favourite  resi- 
dence, as  to  Parnassus. 
A'ORIST,  n.  [Gr.  at^ot,  indefinite,  of 
at  priv.  and  *•«?,  limit.]  The  name  of 
certain  tenses  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  express  time 
indeterminate,  that  is,  either  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future. 

AORlSTaC,  a.  Indefinite;  pertaining 
to  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  tense. 
AORTVA,  n.  [Gr.  ac^  the  great  ar- 
tery; also  an  ark,  or  chest.]  The  great 
artery,  or  trunk  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem; proceeding  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin  to 
all  the  arteries,  except  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  It  first  rises,  when  it  is  called 
the  ascending  aorta ;  then  makes  a 
great  curve,  when  it  gives  off  branches 
to  the  head,  and  upper  extremities ; 
then  proceeds  downward,  called  the 
descending  aorta,  when  it  gives  off 
branches  to  the  trunk;  and  finally  di- 
vides into  the  two  iliacs,  which  supply 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities. 
AOKT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aorta, 
or  great  artery. 
AORTI'TIS,  n.  Inflammation  of  the 

aorta. 

AOU'TA,  n.  The  paper-mulberry  tree, 
in  Otaheite,  from  whose  bark  is  manu- 
factured a  cloth  worn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

APACE,  adv.  [a  and  pace.]  With  a 
quick  pace;  quick;  fast;  speedily;  with 
haste;  hastily;  applied  to  things  in 
motion  or  progression;  as,  birds  fly 
apace;  weeds  grow  apace. 
AP'AGO6K,ln.  [Gr.  from  ««?*•,  to 
AP'AGOOY,/  draw  aside,  of  a«,  from, 
and  «>•*,  to  drive.]  1.  In  loyic,  abduc- 
tion ;  a  kind  of  argument,  wherein  the 
greater  extreme  is  evidently  contained 
in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  so 
evidently  in  the  lesser  extreme,  as  nut 


APATITE 


APERIENT 


APHIS 


to  require  further  proof.  Thus,  "AI 
whom  God  absolves  are  free  from  siu 
but  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ 
therefore  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  free 
from  sin."  The  first  proposition  is 
evident;  but  the  second  may  requir 
further  proof,  as  that  God  receiveu 
full  satisfaction  for  sin,  by  the  suft'er- 
ing  of  Christ.— 2.  In  math.,  a  progress 
or  passage  from  one  proposition  to  an- 
other, when  the  first,  having  been  de- 
monstrated, is  employed  In  proving 
others. — 3.  In  the  Athenian  law,  the 
carrying  a  criminal,  taken  in  the  fact 
to  a  magistrate. 

APAGO(r'ICAL,  a.  An  apogogical  de- 
monstration is  an  indirect  way  of  proof, 
by  showing  the  absurdity  or  impossi- 
bility of  the  contrary. 
Al'A'GYNOUS,  a.  [Gr.  4™|,  once, and 
J.WK,  a  female.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
plant  that  fructifies  but  once,  perishing 
immediately  after  it  flowers.  It  is  the 
same  as  monocarpic. 
APALACH'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Apalaches,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the 
western  part  of  Georgia.  Hence  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  mountains  in  or 
near  their  country,  which  are  in  fact 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Allegha- 
nean  ridges. 

APAN'THltOPY,  n.  [Gr.  .»»,  from,  and 
«>#{««•«,    man.]      An   aversion   to  the 
company  of  men ;  a  love  of  solitude. 
APARITH'MESIS,  n.  [Gr.]     In  rhet., 
enumeration. 

APART,  adv.  [a.  and  part;  Fr.  aparte. 
See  PAKT.]  1.  Separately;  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  in  a  state  of  separation,  as  to 
place. 

Jesus  departed  thence  into  a  desert  plac<- 
ftp'trt;  Mat.  xiv. 

2.  In  a  state  of  distinction,  as  to  pur- 
pose, use,  or  character. 

The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly 
for  himself;  Pa.  iv. 

3.  Distinctly;  separately;  as,  consider 
the  two  propositions  apart.— 4.  Aside ; 
in  exclusion  of;  as,  apart  from  all  re- 
gard to  his  morals,  he  is  not  qualified, 
in   other  respects,   for   the   office   he 
holds. 

APARTMENT,  n.  [Fr.  appartement,  of 
nb  or  a,  from,  and  partir,  to  depart 
.See  PART.]  A  room  in  a  building ;  a 
division  in  a  house,  separated  from 
others  by  partitions;  a  place  separated 
by  inclosure. 

APATHET'ie,  a.  Void  of  feeling ;  free 
from  passion;  insensible. 

AP'ATHIST,  n.  One  destitute  of  feel- 
ing. 

AP'ATHY,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  vnOoi,  pas- 
sion.] Want  of  feeling ;  an  utter  pri- 
ration  of  passion,  or  insensibility  to 
pain ;  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the 
mind.  As  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is 
stoicism,  a  calmness  of  mind  incapable 
of  being  ruffled  by  pleasure,  pain,  or 
passion.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  Christians  adopted  the  term  to 
express  a  contempt  of  earthly  con- 
cerns. 

Quietism  is  a/iallin  disguised   under  Ihe 
appearance  of  devotion.  Ency. 

AP'ATITE,  n.  [from  Gr.  «™™»,  to  de- 
ceive; it  having  been  often  mistaken 
for  other  minerals.]  A  variety  of  phos- 
phate of  lime;  generally  crystallized 
m  low,  flat,  hexahedral  prisms,  some- 
times even  tabular.  Its  powder  phos- 
phoresces on  burning  coals.  The  phos- 
phorite of  Werner  includes  the  mas- 
sive and  earthy  varieties  of  the  phos- 
phate, which  are  distinguished  from  I 


the  apatite,  by  their  containing  a  small 
portion  of  fluoric  acid. 

APAUME'E,  n  [Fr.] 
A  heraldic  term  used 
to  express  a  hand 
open  and  extended, 
so  as  to  show  the 
palm, 

APE,  n.  [D.  aap; 
Dan.  abe;  Sax.  apa; 
Ice.  ape;  W.  ab,  or 
epa,  so  named  from  the  celerity  of  its 
motions.]  1.  A  genus  of  quadrumana 
found  in  the  torrid  zone  of  both  con 
tinents,  of  a  great  variety  of  species 
In  common  use,  the  word  extends  to  al 
the  tribe  of  monkeys  and  baboons 
but  in  zool.,  ape  is  limited  to  such  o 


these  animals  as  have  no  tails;  while 
those  with  short  tails  are  called  ba- 
boons, and  those  with  long  ones,  mon- 
keys. These  animals  have  four  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  two  canine  teeth, 
with  obtuse  grinders.  The  feet  are 
formed  like  hands,  with  four  fingers 
and  a  thumb,  and  flat  nails.  Apes  are 
lively,  full  of  frolic  and  chatter,  gene- 
rally untamable,  thieving,  and  mis- 
chievous. They  inhabit  the  forests, 
and  live  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  insects. 
— 2.  One  who  imitates  servilely,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  manners  of  the  ape'  a 
silly  fellow. 

APE,  v.  t.  To  imitate  servilely  ;  to  mi- 
mic, as  an  ape  imitates  human  actions. 
Weak  persons  are  always  prone  to  a;.« 
foreigners. 

APEAK,  adv.  [a  and  peak,  a  point.  See 
PEAK.]  l.On  the  point;  in  a  posture  to 
pierce. — 2.  In  seamen's  language,  per- 
pendicular. The  anchor  is  apeak,  when 
the  cable  is  drawn  so  as  to  bring  the 
ship  directly  over  it. 

APELI/OUS,  a.  [Gr.  «,  without,  and 
L.  pellis,  a  skin.]  Destitute  of  skin. 

AP'ENNINE,  a.  [L.  apenninus;  ad  and 
penninus,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  peak 
or  ridge  of  the  Alps.  Celtic  pen  or 
ben,  the  peak  of  a  mountain,  or  in  ge- 
neral, a  mountain.]  Pertaining  to  or 
designatinga  chain  of  mountains,  which 
extend  from  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
round  the  gulph  of  Genoa,  to  the  cen- 
tre of  Italy,  and  thence  south-east  to 
the  extremity. 

VP'ENNINE,    In.  The  mountains  a- 

AP'ENNINES,/    bove  described. 

APEP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  „  priv.  and  ™™,  to 
digest.]  Defective  digestion  ;  indiges- 
tion. 

A'PER,  n.  One  who  apes.  In  zool.,  the 
wild  boar. 

APE'RIENT,  a.  [L.  aperiens,  aperio.} 
Openipg  ;  that  has  the  quality  oe  open- 
ing ;  deobstrucnt ;  laxative. 

APE'RIENT,  n.  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  by 
removing  obstructions;   a  laxative;  a 
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deobstruent;  as,  smallage,  fennel,  as- 
paragus,  parsley,  and  butcher's  broom. 
APEU'ITIVE,  a.  Opening;  deobstru- 
ent; aperient. 

APERT'.t  a.  [L.  apertus.}  Open ;  evi- 
dent ;  undisguised. 

APER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  opening; 
the  state  of  being  opened ;  an  opening; 
a  gap,  aierture,  or  passage.  [Little 
used.} 

APERT'LY,  ath.  Openly.  [Little used.] 
APERT'NESS,  n.  [L.  apertus.]     Open- 
ness.    [Rarely  used.] 
APERT'OR,  n.  A  muscle  that  raises  the 
upper  eyelid,  otherwise  called  the  leva- 
tor  palpebrrp  superioris. 
AP'KRTUKE,  n.  The  act  of  opening; 
more  generally,   an   opening;    a  gap, 
cleft,  or  chasm ;  a  passage  perforated ; 
a  hole  through  any  solid  substance. — 
2.f  An  opening  of  meaning;  explana- 
tion.—3.  In  geom.,  the  space  between 
two  right  lines,  forming  an  angle.— 4. 
In  optics,  the  hole  next  the  object  glass 
of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  through 
which  the  light  and  image  of  the  object 
come  into  the  tube,  and  are  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  eye.     In  arch.,  apertures 
are   the   openings   in   the   walls  of  a 
building,  as  doors  and  windows. 
A'PEKY,  n.  The  practice  of  aping. 
APET'ALOUS,  a.  [Gr.  .  neg.  and  ,,,a- 
*«.,  a  flower  leaf,  or  petal.]     In  bat,, 
having    no    petals,   or   flower-leaves; 
having  no  corol. 

APET'ALOUSNESS,  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing without  petals. 

A'PEX,  n.  plur.  Apices,  or  Apexes.  [I,. 
apex,  plur.  apices.}  The  tip,  point,  or 
summit  of  any  thing.  In  antit].,the  cap 
of  a  flamen  or  priest ;  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met. In  grammar,  the  mark  of  a  long 
syllable.  In  hot.,  the  anther  of  flowers, 
or  tops  of  the  stamens,  like  knobs.  In 
geom.,  the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or 
conic  section. 

APHAN'ESITE,  n.  Aj.haimtic  copper 
baryte. 

APHANIS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  «««,*,  indis- 
tinct.]    In  mineral.,  indistinct. 
APH'ANITE,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  ?«„*, 
to  appear.]     In  mineral.,  compact  am- 
phibole  in  a  particular  state.     It  is  a 
green  stone,  the  distinction  of  whose 
parts  is  not  discernible. 
APHELION,  n.  [Gr.  «„, from, and  f >.,.-, 

A1 .   T         mi        .  .... 


the  sun.]     That  point  of  a  planet's  or- 
iit  which  is  most  distant  from  the  sun ; 


opposed  to  perihelion. 

APHEL'LAN,  n.  The  name  of  a  bright 
star  in  the  constellation  Gemini. 

APHER'ESIS,  or  APH^E'RESIS,  n. 
[Gr.  «*«,  from,  and  «;{<»,  to  take.]  ]. 
The  taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus,  by  an 
apheresis,  omittere  is  written  mittere. — 
2.  In  the  healing  art,  the  removal  of 
any  thing  noxious.  In  surg.,  amputa- 

APIUDIV'OROUS,  a.  [of  aphis,  the 
pnceron  or  vine  fretter,  and  miro,  to 
eat.]  Eating,  devouring,  or  subsisting 
on  the  aphis,  or  plant-louse. 

APHILAN'THROPY,  n.  [of  «  neg.  and 
fdUn&Mwk  of  fiAioi,  to  love,  and  «vC§aiT';, 
man.]  Want  of  love  to  mankind.  In 
med.,  the  first  stage  of  melancholy, 
when  solitude  is  preferred  to  society. 

A'PIIIS,  n.  In  zool.,  the  puceron,  vine 
fretter,  or  plant-louse;  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  order  of  Henri - 
pters.  The  aphis  is  furnished  with  an 
inflected  beak,  and  with  feelers  longer 
than  the  thorax.  In  the  same  species, 
some  individuals  have  four  erect  wings, 
and  others  are  entirely  without  wiiifs. 


APHYLLOUS 


Al'O 


APODAL 


The  feet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind, 
and  the  belly  usually  ends  in  two  horns, 
from  which  is  ejected  the  substance 


The   species  are 


called   honey-dew. 
very  numerous. 

APHLOGIST1C,  a.  [Gr. 
tt^Dj-nrref,  inflammable.]    Flameless;  as, 
an  aphloyislic  lamp,  in  which  a  coil  of 
wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continued 
ignition  by  alcohol,  without  flame. 

APH'ONY,  11.  [Gr.  -.  priv.  and  ?»,x, 
voice.]  A  loss  of  voice ;  dumbness. 

APH'ORISM,  n.  [Gr.  «»«;.^«,  deter- 
mination, distinction ;  from  a?c;iS>,  to 
separate.]  A  maxim ;  a  precept  or 
principle  expressed  in  a  few  words;  a 
detached  sentence  containing  some  im- 
portant truth;  as,  the  aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  or  of  the  civil  law. 

APHORISM'ER,  n.  A  dealer  in  apho- 
risms. 

APH'ORIST,  n.  A  writer  of  aphorisms. 

APHORISTIC,        )  a.  In  the  form  of 

APHORISTI€AL,  f  an  aphorism;  in 
the  form  of  shoi  t  unconnected  sen- 
tences; as,  an  aphoristic  style. 

APHORIS'TI€ALLY,ad».In  the  form 
or  manner  of  aphorisms. 

APH'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  a«>e«,  froth;  the 
schaum  erde,  or  earth  scum,  of  Wer- 
ner; the  silvery  chalk  of  Kirwan.]  A 
subvariety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  occur- 


A'PIARIST,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  api-      words    originally    Greek,     signifying 


ary 


A'PIARY,  n.  [L.  apiarium,  of  apis,  a 


ring  in  small  masses,  solid,  or  tender 
and  friable.  It  is  composed  of  lamella' 
or  scales,  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  con- 
nected by  insensible  shades  with  argen- 

APH'RIZITE,  n.  A  variety  of  black 
tourmalin. 

APHRODl'SIA,   n.    plur.    [from    Gr. 

A^«3/Tii,  Venus.]  In  anliq.,  festivals  in 
honour  of  Venus.  In  med.,  venereal 
commerce. 

APHRORIS'IA€,        \a.  [Gr.   «*;»!i.- 

APHRODISI'A€AL,  f  »,«,-,  venereal, 
AffoSiTB,  Venus,  from  tffct,  froth.]  Ex- 
citing venereal  desire;  increasing  the 
appetite  for  sexual  connection. 

APHRODIS'IA€,  n.  A  provocative  to 
venery. 

APH'RODITE,  n.  [Gr.  AfjeJin.]  A 
follower  of  Venus. 

A  PH'RODITE,  )  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of 

APHRODI'TA,  }  the  order  of  Mollusca, 
called  also  sea-mouse.  The  body  is  oval, 
with  many  small  protuberances  or  ten- 
tacles on  each  side,  which  serve  as  feet. 
The  moxith  is  cylindrical,  at  one  end  of 
the  body,  with  two  bristly  tentacles, 
and  capable  of  being  retracted. — 2.  A 
name  of  Venus,  so  called  from  Gr.  «?{•*, 
froth,  from  which  the  goddess  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced.  [See 
VF.NUS.] 

Ar'HTH^E,  n.  [Gr.  «?t»i,  from  i™,  to 
inflame.]  In  vied.,  small  white  ulcers 
upon  the  tongue,  gums,  inside  of  the 
lips,  and  palate,  resembling  particles  of 
curdled  milk. 

APHTHIT'ALITE,  n.  Prismatoidal 
glauber  salt. 

APH'THONG,n.  [Gr.  ««•»,  without,  and 
t<lorrtt{,  sound.]  A  letter  or  combina- 
tion of  letters,  whith,  in  the  customary 
pronunciation  of  a  word,  have  no  sound. 
APH'THOUS,  n.  [Gr.  «?/'«,,  ulcers  in 
the  mouth.]  Pertaining  to  thrush;  of 
the  nature  of  thrush  or  ulcerous  affec- 
tions of  the  mouth. 

APH'YA,  n.  [Gr.  •«««.]  A  small  fish 
of  a  pale  white  colour,  called  in  Eng- 
lish the  sea-loch. 

APH'YLLOUS,  n.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and  ftX- 
*».,  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  hot.,  destitute 
of  leaves,  as  the  rush,  mushrooms,  lich- 
ens, &c. 


bee.]  The  place  where  bees  are  kept; 
a  stand  or  shed  for  bees. 

piiv.  and  |  A' PI  ASTER,  n.  [From  apis,  a  bee.] 
The  bird  called  a  bee-eater,  a  species 
of  Merops.  The  apiaster  has  an  iron- 
coloured  back,  and  a  belly  of  bluish 
grma. 

APIASTRUM,  ii.  [From  apis,  a  bee  ] 
The  mountain  balm,  of  which  bees  are 
fond. 

A'PICES,  A'PEXES.  See  An:x  and 
ANTHER. 

API'€ULATED,  a.  [L.  apex,  a  sharp 
point.]  In  bi>t.,  a  term  applied  to  a 
leaf,  or  any  other  part  which  is  sud- 
denly terminated  by  a  distinct  point 

APIECE,  adv.  [a  and  piece.']  To  each; 
noting  the  share  of  ^ach;  as,  here  is 
an  orange  apiece. 

APIO€RlN'lTES,n.[Gr.  «T«,,  a  pear, 
and  *{»«,  a  lily.]  A  pear-like,  lily- 
shaped  animal,  so  named  from  its  re- 
sembling a  pear,  belonging  to  the  divi- 
sion of  fossil  Crinoidea,  which  are  said 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  animal  and  vegetable  worlds. 

A'PIS,  n.  In  myth.,  an  ox,  worshipped 
in  ancient  Egypt,  or  a  divinity  or  idol 
in  the  figure  of  an  ox. 


A'PIS,  n.  [L.]  In  zoul.,  the  bee,  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  of  Hymenoptfrs. 
The  mouth  has  two  jaws,  and  a  pro- 
boscis infolded  in  a  double  sheath;  the 
wings  are  four,  the  two  foremost  co- 
vering the  hinder  ones  when  at  rest. 
The  females  and  working  bees  have  a 
sting.  No  fewer  than  55  species  of 
the  bee  family  have  been  enumerated 
by  Linnaeus. 

A'PISH,  a.  [See  APE.)  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  ape;  inclined  to  imitate 


from.     It  is  ctymologically  the  same  as 
the  Latin  tib. 

APOC'.VI.YPSE,  n.  (apoe'alyps.)  [Gr. 
from  aT^a/wTTo-,  to  disclose ;  OETO  and  KV.- 
>.UTI«,  to  cover.]  Revelation;  discovery; 
disclosure.  The  name  of  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  containing  many  dis- 
coveries or  predictions  respecting  the 
future  state  of  C'hrii-tianity,  written  by 
St.  John,  in  Patmos,  near  the  close  of 
the  first  century. 

APO€AI.V1>  TIC.         la    Containing 
APOCALYPTICAL,  (    or  pertaiiijua 
to  revelation ;  disclosing. 
APOCALYPTICALLY,   adv.  By  re- 
velation ;  in  the  manner  of  disclosure. 
APOCARP'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  .,,,  and  *«;- 
T«,  fruit.]     In  but.,  a  term  applied  to  a 
flower,  the  carpels  of  which  either  do 
not  adhere  to  each  other  at  all,  as  in 
the  crow -foot  or  ranunculus;  or  only 
I    by  the  ovaries,  as  in  nigella. 
APO€ATASTASIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  astron., 
the  period  of  a  planet,  or  the  time  em- 
ployed in  returning  to  the  same  point 
of  the  zodiac  from  which  it  set  out. 
APOCATHAR'SIS,  n.  [From  >•»,  ami 
xtiOfifu,  to  cleanse.]    A  purgation,  whe- 
ther upwards  or  downwards. 
APOCENO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  *™,  and  «.<«, 
to  empty.]     A  flow  or  evacuation  of 
any  humour;    also,  an   order  of   db- 
eases,  characterized  by  a  flux  of  blood, 
or  other  fluid  without  pyrexia. 
APO€'OPATE,  v.  t.    [See  APOCOPE.] 
To  cut  off,  or  drop  the  last  letter  or 
syllable  of  a  word. 

APOC'OPATED,  pp-  Shortened  by  the 

omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syllable. 

APOC'OPATING,    i>pr.  Cutting    off, 

or  omitting  the  last  letter  or  syllable. 

APOC'OPE, )  11.   [Gr.  *T»*«TT,  abscis- 

APO€'OPY, )      sion,  of  «*•,  and 


in   a   servile  manner;   hence,  foolish,  |    to  cut.]    The  cutting  off,  or  omission  of 
foppish,  affected,  trifling,  insignificant; 
as,  an  apish  fellow ;  apish  manners. 
A'PISHLY,  adv.  In  an  apish  manner ; 
with  servile  imitation;  foppishly. 


A'PISHNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
apish;  mimickry;  foppery. 

APIT'PAT.  With  qui-;k  beating  or 
palpitation ;  a  word  formed  from  the 
sound,  pit  and  pat,  or  from  beat. 

AP'IUM,  n.  [Lat.J  The  but.  name  of  a 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  among 
which  the  only  species  of  any  impor- 
tance is  the  common  celery,  or  apium 
tjraveolens. 

APLANAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «  neg.  and  <r*«- 
.««,  to  wander.]  An  aplanatic  tele- 
scope is  one  which  entirely  corrects  the 
aberration  of  the  rays  of  light.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  achromatic, 
which  only  partially  corrects  the  aber- 
ration. 

APLOMB,  n.  [Gr.  4TX»»--,  simple.]  A 
mineral  closely  allied  to  garnet.  It  is 
considered  by  Jameson  as  crystallized 
common  garnet.  It  is  a  rare  mineral, 
found  in  dodecahedrons,  with  rhombic 
faces,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
cube,  by  one  of  the  most  simple  laws  of 
decrement,  that  of  a  single  range  of 
particles,  parallel  to  all  the  edges  of  a 
cube. 

APLTJS'TER, )  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  uf*<u«, 
APLUS'TRE,  (  the  summit  of  the  poop 
of  a  ship.]  An  ensign,  or  ornament 
carried  by  ancient  ships.  It  was  shap- 
ed like  a  plume  of  feathers,  fastened 
on  the  neck  of  a  goose  or  sw  an,  and  to 
this  was  attached  a  party-coloured 
ribbon,  to  indicate  the  course  of  the 
wind. 

APO  IGr    •""•]      A   prefix  found    in 
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the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word ;  as, 
di  for  dii. 

APOC'RISARY,  n.  [Gr.  from  «»««;,.rK, 
answer;  a«ro*%-i»e/x«*,  to  answer.]  An- 
ciently a  resident  in  an  imperial  city, 
in  the  name  of  a  foreign  church  or 
bishop,  answering  to  the  modern  nun- 
cio. He  was  a  proctor,  in  the  emperor's 
court,  to  negotiate,  and  transact  busi- 
ness for  his  constituent. 

APOCRUST'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «TM{WTI««, 
from  «=•»,  and  *»SK«,  to  drive  from.]  As- 
tringent; repelling. 

APOCRUSTIC,  n.  A  medicine  which 
constringes,  and  repels  the  humours;  a 
repellent. 

APOC'RYPHA,  n.  [Gr.  from  «T»»?»T>», 
UTO,  and  *(v<r™,  to  conceal.]  Literally, 
such  things  as  are  not  published ;  but 
in  an  appropriate  sense,  books  whose 
authors  are  not  known;  whose  authen- 
ticity, as  inspired  writings,  is  not  ad- 
mitted, and  which  are  therefore  not 
considered  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  Scripture.  When  the  Jews 
published  their  sacred  books,  they 
called  them  canonical  and  divine;  such 
as  they  did  not  publish,  were  called 
apocryphal.  The  apocryphal  books 
are  received  by  the  Romish  Church  as 
canonical,  but  not  by  Protestants. 

APO€'RYPHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
apocrypha;  not  canonical;  of  uncer- 
tain authority  or  credit ;  false ;  ficti- 
tious. 

APO€'R  YPH  ALLY,  adv.  Uncertainly ; 
not  indisputably. 

APO€'RYFHALNESS,  n.  Uncertainty, 
as  to    authenticity ;    doubtfulness    of 
credit  or  genuineness. 
AP'ODAL,  a.      [See  APODE.]      With- 
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out  feet;  in  zool.,  destitute  of  ventral 
fins. 

A  P'ODE,  or  AP'ODAL,  n.  [Gr.  *  priv. 
nnd  rrow,  ToJo,-,  foot.]  An  animal  that 
has  no  feet,  applied  to  certain  fabulous 
fowls,  which  are  said  to  have  no  legs, 
Kiid  also  to  some  birds  that  have  very 
Rbort  legs.  In  :nol,  the  Apodes  are 
an  order  of  fishes,  which  have  no  vcn- 


tral  fins;  the  first  order  in   Linnams' 

system,  and  the  fourth  in  that  of  Cu- 

vier.     To  this  order  belong  the  eel,  the 

wolf-fish,  the  sword-fish,  the  lance  &c 

APODIC'TIC,        In.     [Gr.    fni,^f 

APODIC'TICAL,  (    evidence,  of  «,.| 

and  buxivftt,  to  show.]    Demonstrative; 

evident  beyond  contradiction  ;  clearly 

APODI€"TI€ALLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be 
evident  beyond  contradiction. 

APODIX'IS,  n.  [Gr.]  Full  demonstra- 
tion. 

APOD'OSIS,  n.  [Gr.]  The  latter  part 
of  a  period,  which  explains  or  gives 
meaning  to  the  protasis,  or  former  part, 
also  the  application  or  latter  part  of  a 
similitude. 

AP'ODONS,  n.  ptur.  A  generic  term 
for  animals  without  feet 

AP'ODYTERIUM,  [Gr.  ««»„„.,...] 
Among  the  ancients,  the  undressing 
room  for  the  bathers  before  they  en- 
tered the  bath. 

AP'OGEE,  n.  [apogeon,  apogeum;  Gr. 
«*•«,  from  and  ,.„,  the  earth.]  That 
point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  which  is 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth. 
Ihe  ancients  regarded  the  earth  as 
nxed  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and 
therefore  assigned  to  the  sun,  with  the 
planets,  an  apogee;  but  the  moderns, 
considering  the  sun  as  the  centre,  use 
the  terms  perihelion  and  aphelion,  to 
denote  the  least  and  greatest  distance 
ot  the  planets  from  that  orb.  The 
sun's  apogee,  therefore,  is  in  strictness, 
the  earth's  aphelion.  Apogee  is  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  moon. 

APOGEU'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  .„,  and  ,,,„.**., 
to  taste.]  A  generic  term,  including 
the  various  disorders  of  the  sense  of 
taste. 

APO'GON,  n.  A  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  summit  of  whose  head  is 
elevated. 

AP'OGRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  «„„«,„,  „.. 
y(«?».J  An  exemplar;  a  copy  or  tran- 
script. 

APOLLINA'RIAN,  a.  [From  Apollo.] 
Ihe  Apolhnarian  games, in  Roman  an- 
tiquity, were  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Apollo;  instituted  A.  R.  642,  after  the 
battle  of  Canna;.  They  were  merely 
scemcal,  with  exhibitions  of  music, 
dances,  and  various  mountebank  tricks. 

APOLLINA'RIANS,  in  Church  hist., 
a  sect,  deriving  their  name  from  Apol- 
Imaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  the  4th 
century,  who  denied  the  proper  huma- 
nity of  Christ;  maintaining  that  his 
body  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive 
and  not  with  a  rational  soul,  and  that 


the  divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of 
the  intellectual  principle  in  man. 
APOLLO,  n.  [Gr.  AI.XA.T.]  In  ancient 
myth.,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latmm; 
the  god  of  poetry,  music,  and  prophecy; 
the  patron  of  physicians,  shepherds,  and 


Apollo. 

founders  of  cities.  He  invented  the 
harp  or  lyre;  and  was  the  father  of 
Aesculapius. 

APOLL01<'I€ON,  n.  [Gr.  «».AA,,, 
Apollo.]  A  musical  machine,  on  the 
principle  of  the  organ,  which,  by  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  pipes,  pro- 
ducedan  excellent  imitation  of  the  tones 
of  all  the  most  admired  wind  instru- 
ments; the  combined  effect  of  the  whole 
being  similar  to  that  of  a  numerous 
and  well  chosen  orchestra.  It  was  in- 
vented in  1817,  by  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Robson,  London. 

APOLL'YON,  n.  [Gr.  «™AAU»»,  destroy- 
ing.] The  destroyer;  a  name  used, 
Rev.  ix.  11,  for  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  A- 
bacldon. 

APOLOGETIC,        \  a.  [Gr.  «T,x.>.,.- 

APOLOGET'I€AL,  /  ,*,,,  to  speak  in 
defence  of;  «TO,  and  Acy&f,  speech.]  De- 
fending by  words  or  arguments;  ex- 
cusing; said  or  written  in  defence,  or 
by  way  of  apology ;  as,  an  apologetic 
essay. 

APOLOGETICALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
apology  or  excuse. 

APOL'OGIST,  n.  (See  APOLOGY.]  One 
who  makes  an  apology ;  one  who  speaks 
or  writes  in  defence  of  another. 

APOI/OGIZE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  apo- 
logy; to  write  or  speak  in  favour  of; 
or  to  make  excuse  for;  followed  by 
for;  as,  my  correspondent  apologized 
for  not  answering  my  letter. 

APOL'OGIZER,  n.  One  who  makes  an 
apology,  or  defends. 

AP'OLOGUE,  n.  (ap'olog.)  [Gr.  «»<*.- 
5-of,  a  long  speech,  a  fable.]  A  moral 
fable;  a  story  or  relation  of  fictitious 
events,  intended  to  convey  useful  truths. 
An  apologue  differs  from  a  parable  in 
this;  the  parable  is  drawn  from  events 
which  pass  among  mankind,  and  is 
therefore  supported  by  probability;  an 
apologue  may  be  founded  on  supposed 
actions  of  brutes  or  inanimate  things, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be 
supported  by  probability.  J3sop's  fa- 
bles are  good  examples  of  apologues. 

APOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «.,,>.,y^,  of  „,, 
and  ACJ-W,  discourse.]  An  excuse;  some- 
thing said  or  written  in  defence  or  ex- 
tenuation of  what  appears  to  others 
wrong,  or  unjustifiable:  or  of  what 
may  be  liable  to  disapprobation.  It 
may  be  an  extenuation  of  what  is  not 
perfectly  justifiable,  or  a  vindication  of 
what  is  or  may  be  disapproved,  but 
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which  the  apologist  deems  to  be  right. 
A  man  makes  an  apology  for  not  fultil- 
ing  an  engagement,  or  for  publishing  a 
pamphlet.  An  apology  then  is  a  rea- 
son or  reasons  assigned  for  what  is 
wrong  or  may  appear  to  be  wrong,  and 
it  may  be  either  an  extenuation  or  a 
justification  cf  something  that  is  or 
may  be  censured,  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  reasons.  Treatises 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  in 
its  early  period,  were  denominated 
Apologies,  by  their  authors. 

APOME€OM'ETRY,  n.  [Gr.  «-r»,,ur*«, 
distance,  and  fu-rfn,  measure.]  The  art 
of  measuring  things  distant. 

APONEURO'SIS, )  n.  [Gr.  «T»,  from, 

APONEU'ROSY,  f  and  ,n,{»v,a  nerve; 
W.  nerth;  Arm.  nerz.  See  Ni:uvi:.J 
An  expansion  of  a  tendon  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  membrane  ;  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion or  fascia  of  muscles;  the  ten- 
don or  tail  of  a  muscle. 

APOPEMP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  «»,  from,  and 
ytpato,  to  send.]  Denoting  a  song  or 
hymn  among  the  ancients,  sung  or  ad- 
dressed to  a  stranger  on  his  departure 
from  a  place  to  his  own  country.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  noun  for  the  hymn. 

APOPH'ASIS,  n.  [Gr.  «i«,  from,  and 
fxeii,  form  of  speech.]  In  rltet.,  a  wav- 
ing or  omission  of  what  one,  speaking 
ironically,  would  plainly  insinuate;  as, 
"  1  will  not  mention  another  argument, 
which,  however,  if  I  should,  you  could 
not  refute." 

APOPHLEGMATI€,  a.  [Gr.  «T.,  from, 
and  »Ai5-,it«,  phlegm.]  Masticatory ;  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  exciting  discharges 
of  phlegm  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

APOPHLEGMAT'IC,  n.  A  mastica- 
tory; a  medicine  which  excites  dis- 
charges of  phlegm  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils. 

APOPHLEGMAT'IZANT.n.  An  apo- 
phlegmatic. 

AP'OPHTHEGM,  n.  (ap'othem.)  [Gr. 
a*p.  from,  and  $ltty-fjM,  word.  It  would 
be  eligible  to  reduce  this  harsh  word 
to  apothem.]  A  remarkable  saying;  a 
short,  sententious,  instructive  remark, 
uttered  on  a  particular  occasion,  or 
by  a  distinguished  character;  as  that 
of  Cyrus,  "  He  is  unworthy  to  be  a 
magistrate  who  is  not  better  than  his 
subjects;"  or  that  of  Cato,  "Homines 
nihil  agendo,  discunt  maleagere,"  Men 
by  doing  nothing  soon  learn  to  do  mis- 
chief. 

APOPH'YGE,  1  n.  [Gr.  «T»,  from,  and 

APOPH'YGY,/  tuy,,,  flight.]  1.  In 
arch.,  the  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  its  base,  usually  mould- 
ed into  a  concave  sweep  or  cavetto.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  spring  of  the 
column.  In  French,  it  is  termed 
conge. 

APOPH'YLLITE,  n.  [Gr.  «T.,  from,  and 
CfAAev,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  of  its 
tendency  to  exfoliate.]  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  laminated  masses,  or  in  re- 
gular prismatic  crystals,  having  a  strong 
and  peculiar  pearly  lustre.  Its  struc- 
ture is  foliated,  and  when  a  fragment 
is  forcibly  rubbed  against  a  hard  bodp, 
it  separates  into  thin  lamina?,  like  se- 
lenite.  It  exfoliates  also  before  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  From  its  peculiar 
lustre,  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
harsh  name,  ichlhyuphthalmite,  fish-eye 
stone. 

APOPH'YSIS, )  n.  [Gr.  ««,  from,  and 

APOPH'YSY,  |  fun,  growth.]  The 
projecting  soft  end  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone;  a  process  of  a  bone.  In  bot.t 
it  is  applied  to  an  excrescence,  or  tu- 
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bercle,  under  the  base  of  the  pericarp, 
or  theca,  of  some  mosses. 

APOPLE€'TI€,        )a.      [See    APO- 

APOPLE€'TI€AL,  /  PLEXY ]  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  in  apoplexy, 
as  an  apoplectic  fit;  or  predisposed  to 
apoplexy,  as  an  apoplectic  habit  of 
body. 

APOPLF.€'TI€,  n.  A  person  affected 
with  apoplexy. 

AP'OPLEXED,  a.  Affected  with  apo- 
plexy. 

AP'OPLEXY,  n.  [Gr.  a,»-,\,&«,  of,  „., 
from,  and  TArrn,  to  strike.]  Abolition 
of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  from 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum. Dryden,  for  the  sake  of  mea- 
sure, uses  apoplex,  for  apoplexy. 

APOPNIX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  «r«..j.^  to  suf- 
focate.] Suffocation. 

AP'ORON,    )  n.  [See  Aponv.]    A  pro- 

AP'ORIME,  /  blem  difficult  to  be  re- 
solved. 

AP'OKY,    )  n.  [Gr.  «».{.«,  from  «i»s^, 

APO'RIA,  J  inops  consilii,  of  «  and 
T'^H,  way  or  passage.]  1.  In  rhrt.,  a 
doubting  or  being  at  a  loss  where  to 
begin,  or  what  to  say,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  matter. — 2.  In  the  medi- 
cal art,  febrile  anxiety;  uneasiness; 
restlessness,  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, or  the  stoppage  of  any  natural 
secretion. 

APOSIOPE'SIS,  \n.  [Gr.  «•,>„***,«,  of 

APOSIO'PESY,  /  «T.,  and  «-,«,T,«,  to 
be  silent.]  Reticency  or  suppression  ; 
as  when  a  speaker,  for  some  cause,  as 
fear,  sorrow,  or  anger,  suddenly  breaks 
off  his  discourse,  before  it  is  ended ;  or 
speaks  of  a  thing,  when  he  makes  a 
show  as  if  he  would  say  nothing  on  the 
subject;  or  aggravates  what  he  pre- 
tends to  conceal,  by  uttering  a  part 
and  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  under- 
stood. 

APOS'TASY,  n.  [Gr.  *,„„,„,  a  defec- 
tion, of  at^ifiruj,  to  depart.  «r«  and  i»rr,- 
/«.]  1.  An  abandonment  of  what  one 
has  professed ;  a  total  desertion  or 
departure  from  one's  faith  or  religion. — 
2.  The  desertion  from  a  party  to  which 
one  has  adhered. — 3.  Among  physi- 
cians, the  throwing  off  of  exfoliated  or 
fractured  bone,  or  the  various  solution 
of  disease. — 4.  An  abscess. 

APOS'TATE,  n.  [Gr.  •«««,«.]  One 
who  has  forsaken  the  church,  sect,  or 
profession  to  which  he  before  adhered. 
In  its  original  sense,  applied  to  one 
who  has  abandoned  his  religion  ;  but 
correctly  applied  also  to  one  who  aban- 
dons a  political  or  other  party. 

APOS'TATE,  a.  False;  traitorous. 

APOSTAT'I€AL,  a.  After  the  manner 
of  an  apostate. 

APOS'TATIZE,  v.  i.  To  abandon  one's 
profession  or  church ;  to  forsake  prin- 
ciples or  faith  which  one  has  professed ; 
or  the  party  to  which  one  has  been  at- 
tached. 

APOS'TATIZING,  ppr.  Abandoning  a 
church,  profession,  sect,  or  party. 
APOS'TEMATE,  ».  i.  To  form  into  an 
abscess:  to  swell  and  fill  with  pus. 

APOSTEMA'TION,  n.  The  formation 
of  an  aposteme;  the  process  of  gather- 
ing into  an  abscess ;  written  corruptly 
imposthumation. 

APOSTEM'ATOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  abscess;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
an  aposteme. 

AP'OSTEME,  n.  [Gr.  «».rTTK«,from  «?- 
iemut,to  go  off,  to  recede;  a»«and  Icr-mut, 
to  stand.]  An  abscess;  a  swelling  fill- 
ed with  purulent  matter ;  written  also 
corruptly  impostkun:e. 


A  POSTERIORI,  [L.  posterior,  after.] 
Arguments  a  ;><w/<*rif>n,  are  drawn  from 
effects,  consequences,  or  facts:  in  op- 
position to  reasoning  a  priori.  [See 

A  PBIOBt.] 

APOS'TLE,  n.  fapos'l.)  [L.  apnstulns ; 
Gr.  *9ttrn>.K'.  from  aTM-TiJu*,  to  send 
away,  of  «n,  and  »nix*,  to  send ;  G. 
stellen,  to  set.]  A  person  deputed  to 
execute  some  important  business  :  but 
appropriately,  a  disciple  of  Christ  coin- 
missioned  to  preach  the  gospel.  Twelve 
persons  were  selected  by  Christ  for 
this  purpose;  and  Judas,  one  of  the 
number,  proving  an  apostate,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Matthias,  Acts  i.  The 
title  of  apostle  is  applied  to  Christ 
himself,  Heb.  iii.  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  Church,  other  ministers  were 
called  apostles,  Rom.  xvi.;  as  were  per- 
sons sent  to  carry  alms  from  one  church 
to  another,  Philip,  ii.  This  title  was 
also  given  to  persons  who  first  planted 
the  Christian  faith.  Thus  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  is  called  the  apostle  of 
France ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
are  called  apostles.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  title  was  given  to  officers  who  were 
sent  into  distant  provinces,  as  visitors 
or  commissioners,  to  see  the  laws  ob- 
served. Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy, 
is  a  book  containing  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  read  in  churches  through 
the  year. 

APOS'TLESHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  an  apostle. 

APOS'TOLATE,  n.  A  mission;  the 
dignity  or  office  of  an  apostle.  An- 
cient writers  use  it  for  the  office  of  a 
bishop;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pope,  whose  see  is  called 
the  Apostolic  See. 

APOSTOL'I€,        1  a.    Pertaining    or 

APOSTOL'I€AL,  /  relating  to  the 
apostles,  as  the  apostolic  age. — 2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  delivered  or  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles; as,  apostolic  faith  or  practice. 
Apostolic  constitutions,  a  collection  of 
regulations  attributed  to  the  apostles, 
but  generally  supposed  to  be  spurious. 
They  appeared  in  the  4th  century;  are 
divided  into  eight  books,  and  consist  of 
rules  and  precepts  relating  to  the  duty 
of  Christians,  and  particularly  to  the 
ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Apostolic  Fathers,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
century. 

APOSTOL'ICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  apostles. 

APOSTOL'I€ALNESS,n.  The  quality 
of  being  apostolical,  or  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  apostles. 

APOSTOI/I€S,  n.  Certain  sects  so 
called  from  their  pretending  to  imitate 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  abstaining 
from  marriage,  from  wine,  flesh,  pecu- 
niary reward,  &c., and  wandering  about 
clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards  and 
bare  heads.  Sagarelli,  the  founder  of 
one  of  these  sects,  was  burnt  at  Parma 
in  1300. 
APOS'TROPHE.ln.  [Gr.  .*•,  from, 

APOS'TROPHY,/  and  <rr,«r,  a  turn- 
ing.] 1.  In  rhet.,  a  diversion  of  speech; 
a  digressive  address;  a  changing  the 
course  of  a  speech,  and  addressing  a 
person  who  is  dead  or  absent,  as  if 
present;  or  a  short  address  introduced 
into  a  discourse,  directed  to  some  per- 
son, different  from  the  party  to  which 
the  main  discourse  is  directed ;  as  when 
an  advocate,  in  an  argument  to  the  jury, 
turns  and  addresses  a  few  remarks  to 
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the  court. — '2.  In  grammar,  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  word  by  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  letters,  which  omission  is 
marked  by  a  comma,  as  fulfil  tW  cttU- 
{•</.  The  comma  used  for  this  purpose 
may  uKo  bo  culled  an  apostrophe. 
APOS'THOPHIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
apostrophe;  noting  the  contraction  of 

APOS'TROPHIZE,  o.  i.  or  t.  To  make 
an  apostrophe,  or  short  detached  ad- 
dress in  speaking;  to  address  by  ai'i>- 
strophy.— 2.  r.  t.  To  contract  a  word  by 
omittinga  lettcror  letters.— 3.  To  mark 
with  a  comma,  indicating  the  oniis-inn 
of  a  letter. 

APOS'TROPHIZED,  pp.  Addressed 
by  way  of  digression;  contracted  by 
the  omission  of  a  letter  or  letters ;  mark- 
ed by  an  apostrophy. 

APOSTROPHIZING,  ppr.  Address- 
ing in  a  digression;  contracting  or 
marking  by  apostrophy. 

APOTAC'T ITE,  n.  [Gr.  «T»ra»T«,  from 

«TcT<vrra(,    to    renounce;   aio  and   rur-ru, 

to  ordain.]  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient 
Christians,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
believers,  renounced  all  their  effects 
and  possessions. 

APOTHE'CA,  n.  [L.]  An  apothecary's 
shop ;  also,  among  the  ancients,  a  store- 
house, warehouse,  or  cellar,  where  corn, 
wine,  oil,  &c.  were  deposited. 
APOTH'E€ARY,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  apo- 
theca,  a  repository,  from  ttwrfapi,  to 
deposit  or  lay  aside,  or  from  3r»r,  a 
chest.]  1.  One  who  practises  phar- 
macy; one  who  prepares  drugs  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  keeps  them  for  sale. 
Formerly,  the  apothecary  merely  com- 
pounded and  dispensed  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 
The  term  is  now,  however,  also  applied 
in  England  to  those  who  practise  in 
medicine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deal 
in  drugs. — 2.  In  the  middle  ages,  an 
apothecary  was  the  keeper  of  any 
shop  or  warehouse ;  and  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  a  maga- 

AP'OTHEGM,  n.  [See  APOPHTHEGM.] 
A  remarkable  saying ;  a  short,  instruc- 
tive remark. 

APOTIIEGMAT'IC,        \a.     In     the 

APOTHEGMAT'I€AL,  /  manner  of 
an  apothegm. 

APOTHEG'MATIST,  n.  A  collector 
or  maker  of  apothegms. 

APOTHEG'MATIZE,  v.  t.  To  utter 
apothegms,  or  short  instructive  sen- 
tences. 

AP'OTHEME,  n.  [See  APOTHECARY.] 
In  Russia,  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  a 
shop  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of 
medicines. 

APOTHE'OSIS,  n.  [Gr.  ««•.».*.•„,  <,f 
«»«,  and  »»<,  God.]  Deification;  con- 
secration ;  the  act  of  placing  a  prince 
or  other  distinguished  person  among 
the  heathen  deities.  This  honour  was 
often  bestowed  on  illustrious  men  in 
Rome,  and  followed  by  the  erection  of 
temples,  and  the  institution  of  sacri- 
fices to  the  new  deity. 

APOTHE'OSIZE,  r.  t  To  consecrate, 
or  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  deity ;  to 
deify. 

APOTH'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.  «*»,  and  nStpi, 
to  put  back.]  1.  The  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  bone. — 2.  A  place  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  in  the  primi- 
tive churches,  furnished  with  shelves, 
for  books,  vestments,  &c. 

APOT'OME,!  n.  [Gr.  a».TIJU.,«,  to  cnt 

APOTOMY,/  off.]  1.  In  matt.,  the 
difference  between  two  incommcnsu- 
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rable  quantities,  or  which  are  commen- 
surable only  in  power.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  1  and  V  2  or  tbe 
difference  between  the  side  of  a  square 
anil  its  diagonal.— 2.  In  wn«tc,that  por- 
tion of  a  tone  major  which  remains 
after  deducting  from  it  an  interval,  less 
by  a  comma,  than  a  semitone  major. 
The  difference  between  a  greater  and 
lesser  semitone,  expressed  by  the  ratio 
1-8  :  125.  The  Greeks  supposing  the 
greater  tone  could  not  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  called  the  difference, 
or  smaller  part,  apotome;  the  other 
limma. 

APOTREP'SIS,  «.  [Or.  ««,  and  T.,™, 
to  turn.]  The  resolution  of  a  suppu- 
rating tumour. 

AP'OTROPY,  n.  [Gr.  „„,  and  T,I<W.,  to 
turn.]  In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  or 
hymn  composed  for  averting  the  wrath 
of  incensed  deities.  The  deities  invok- 
ed, were  called  apotropeans. 

AP'OZEM,  n.  [Gr.  «•«,  and  {«,,to  boil.] 
A  decoction,  in  which  the  medicinal 
substances  of  plants  are  extracted  by 
boiling. 

APOZEM'JCAL,  a.  Like  a  decoction. 

APPAIR,f  v.  t.  To  impair. 

APPAIR,+  K.  i.  To  degenerate. 

APPAL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  palir;  L.  palleo,  to 
become  pale.  See  PALK.]  1.  To  de- 
press or  discourage  with  fear ;  to  im- 
press with  fear,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mind  shrinks,  or  loses  its  firmness; 
as,  the  sight  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart. — 2.  To  reduce,  allay,  or  destroy ; 
as,  to  appal  thirst.  [  Unusual.} 

APPAL',  ».  i.  To  grow  faint;  to  be  dis- 
mayed. 

APPALL'ED,  pp.  Depressed  or  dis- 
heartened with  fear;  reduced. 

APPALL'ING,  ppr.  Depressing  with 
fear;  reducing.— 2.  a.  Adapted  to  de- 
press courage. 

APPALL'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
appal. 

APPALL'MENT,  n.  Depression  occa- 
sioned by  fear ;  discouragement. 

AP'PANAOE,  n.  [Fr.  apanaije,  an  es- 
tate assigned  to  a  younger  son  for  his 
maintenance ;  an  appendix,  dependence, 
appurtenance ;  It.  appannaggio,  an  ap- 
pendage. If  this  word  is  from  the 
panage,  panar/ium,  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  from  panis,  food,  provision ;  It.  pan- 
aggio,  provision.  This  is  probably  the 
true  origin  of  the  word.]  1.  Lands 
appropriated  by  a  prince  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  younger  sons,  as  their 
patrimony ;  but  on  condition  of  the 
failure  of  male  offspring,  they  were 
to  revert  to  the  donor  or  his  heir. 
From  the  appanage,  it  was  customary 
for  the  sons  to  take  their  surnames.— 
2.  Sustenance;  means  of  nourishing. 
\\  eakh — the  appanage  of  wit,  Sicift, 

APPARA'TUS,  n.  [L.  from  appara,  to 
prepare,  of  adaudparo;  formerly  we  had 
in  English  apparate.]  1.  Things  provid- 
ed as  means  to  some  end ;  as  the  tools  of 
an  arti'zan;  the  furniture  of  a  house;  in- 
strumentsofwar.  In  more  technical  lan- 
guage, a  complete  set  of  instruments  or 
utensils,  for  performing  any  operation 
or  experiment,  or  for  practising  any  art, 
as  chemical  apparatus,  philosophical 
apparatus,  surgical  apparatus,  &c. — 2. 
In  turg.,  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  stone,  of  three  kinds,  the  small,  the 
great,  and  the  high.— 3.  In  phys.,  ap- 
plied to  a  catenation  of  organs,  all 
ministering  to  the  same  function ;  as, 
the  respirator;/  apparatus,  the  digestive 
itpiiarutus.  Apparatus,  is  also  used  as 


the  title  of  neveral  books  in  the  form 
of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  glossaries, 
dictionaries,  &c.  Apparatus,  is  also 
the  plural;  though  some  writers  use 
Apparatuses. 

APPAKEILLE,  n.  Tha  slope  or  ascent 
to  a  bastion. 

APPAR'EL,n.  [Fr.  apparcil,fromparer, 
to  dress  or  set  off;  L.  paro,  apparo,  to 
prepare;  Arm.  para;  Oh.  Heb.  s-;, 
bara;  Ar.  bara.]  1.  Clothing;  vesture; 
garments;  dress.— 2.  External  habili- 
ments or  decorations ;  appearance ;  as, 
religion  appears  in  the  natural  apparel 
of  simplicity. 

Glorious  in  apparel ;    Is.  Ixiii. 
3.  The  furniture  of  a  ship,  as  sails,  rig- 
ging, anchors,  &c. 

APPAR'EL,  v.  t.  To  dress  or  clothe. 

They  who  arc  gorgeously  appatcllrd  are 
in  king's  courts  ;  Luke  vii. 

2.  To  adorn  with  dress. 

She  did  apparel  hpr  apparel.  Slink. 

3.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments ; 
to  cover  with  something  ornamental ; 
to  cover  as  with  garments;  as,  trees 
apparelled  with  flowers,  or  a  garden 
with  verdure. — 4.  To  furnish  with  ex- 
ternal apparatus;  as,  ships  apparelled 
for  sea. 

APPAR'ELLED,  pp.  Dressed ;  clothed ; 
covered  as  with  dress;  furnished. 

APPAR'ELLING.ppr.  Dressing;  cloth- 
ing ;  covering  as  with  dress ;  furnishing. 

APPA'RENCE.f ) 

APPA'RENCY^f  J  "'  AP!)e!lrance- 

APPA'RENT,  a.  [See  APPEAR.]  1. 
That  may  be  seen,  or  easily  seen ;  visi- 
ble to  the  eye ;  within  sight  or  view. 
—2.  Obvious;  plain;  evident;  indubi- 
table; as,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is 
apparent  in  his  works. — 3.  Visible,  in 
opposition  to  hid  or  secret;  as,  a  man's 
apparent  conduct  is  good. — 4.  Visible ; 
appearing  to  the  eye ;  seeming,  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  or  real,  as  the  appa- 
rent motion  or  diameter  of  the  sun. 
Heirs  apparent,  are  those  whose  right 
to  an  estate  is  indefeasible,  if  they  sur- 
vive the  ancestor ;  in  distinction  from 
presumptive  heirs,  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  inherit, 
but  whose  right  is  liable  to  be  defeated 
by  the  birth  of  other  children.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Scotland,  an  ap- 
parent heir  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
succession  has  actually  opened,  and 
who  remains  apparent  heir  until  his 
regular  entry,  in  Clare  Constat.  Ap- 
parent, among  mathematicians  and  as- 
tronomers, is  used  to  signify  things  or 
objects  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  real  or  true,  in 
regard  to  their  distance,  magnitude, 
place,  figure,  motion,  &c.  Apparent 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  is  when  they 
appear  to  be  placed  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Ap- 
parent diameter  of  a  heavenly  body,  is 
the  angle  which  its  diameter  subtends 
at  the  eye  ;  that  is,  the  angles  made  by 
lines  drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the 
eye.  Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object 
is  the  magnitude  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye,  the  measure  of  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  optic  angle.  Apparent  alti- 
tude at  a  heavenly  body.  [See  ALTI- 
TUDE.] Apparent  motion,  that  motion 
which  we  perceive  in  a  distant  body 
that  is  moving,  whilst  the  eye  is  either 
at  rest  or  in  motion ;  or  that  motion 
which  an  object  at  rest  seems  to  have, 
whilst  the  eye  itself  only  is  in  motion. 
Apparent  figure,  the  figure  or  shape 
under  which  an  object  appears  when 
seen  at  a  distance.  Apparent  distance, 
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that  distance  which  we  judge  an  object 
to  be  from  us  when  seen  afar  off;  which 
may  be  very  different  from  the  real 
distance.  Apparent  place  of  a  planet, 
&c.,  is  that  point  in  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  of  the  world,  where  the  centre 
of  the  luminary  appears  when  seen 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Appa- 
rent horizon,  the  same  as  visible  hori- 
zon. [See  HOHIZON.]  Apparent  time. 
[See  TIME.]  Apparent  place  of  an  ob- 
ject, in  optics,  is  that  in  which  it  ajj- 
pears,  when  seen  in  or  through  glass, 
water,  or  other  refracting  mediums, 
which  is  commonly  different  from  the 
true  place.  Apparent  place  of  the  image 
of  an  object,  in  catoptrics,  is  that  where 
the  image  of  an  object  made  by  the  re- 
flection of  a  speculum  appears  to  be. 

APPA'RENTLY,  adv.  Openly;  evi- 
dently; as,  the  goodness  of  God  is  ap- 
parently manifest  in  his  works  of  pro- 
vidence.— 2.  Seemingly;  in  appearance; 
as,  a  man  may  be  apparently  friendly, 
yet  malicious  in  heart. 

APPA'RENTNESS,  n.  Plainness  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind;  visibleness,  obvious- 
ness. 

APPARF'TION,  n.  [See  APPEAR.]  1. 
In  a  general  sense,  an  appearance ;  visi- 
bility. [Little  used.]— 2.  The  thing  ap- 
pearing; a  visible  object;  a  form. — 3. 
A  ghost;  a  spectre;  a  visible  spirit. 
[  This  is  now  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.\ 
— 4.  Mere  appearance,  opposed  to  real- 
ity. In  astr.,  apparition  signifies  a  star 
or  other  luminary's  becoming  visible, 
which  before  was  hid;  as,  when  a 
heavenly  body  appears  above  the  hori- 
zon, or  rises  heliacally.  Circle  of  ap- 
parition, that  circle  or  imaginary  line 
within  which  the  stars  are  always  visi- 
ble in  any  given  latitude,  in  distinction 
from  the  circle  of  occultation. 

APPAR'ITOH,  n.  [L.  apparo,  to  pre- 
pare, or  appareo,  to  attend.]  Among 
the  Romans,  any  officer  who  attended 
magistrates  and  judges  to  execute  their 
orders.  In  England,  a  messenger  or 
officer  who  serves  the  process  of  a  spi- 
ritual court,  or  a  beadle  in  the  univer- 
sity who  carries  the  mace. 

APPAY,f  v.  t.  [Sp.  and  Port,  apaaar.} 
To  satisfy.  [See  PA?.] 

APP£ACH,ti).«.  To  accuse;  to  censure 
or  reproach.  [See  IMPEACH.] 

APPEACHMENT.f  ".  Accusation; 
charge  exhibited. 

APPEAL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  appeler;  It.  appel- 
lare;  L.  appello;  ad  and  pello,  to  drive 
or  send;  Gr.  /3«*Xai.  We  do  not  see 
the  sense  of  call  in  pello,  but  to  drive 
or  press  out,  is  the  radical  sense  of 
calling,  naming.  This  word  coincides 
in  elements  with  L.  balo,  Eng.  bawl, 
and  peal.]  1.  To  refer  to  a  superior 
judge  or  court,  for  the  decision  of  a 
cause  depending,  or  the  revision  of  a 
cause  decided  in  a  lower  court. 

I  appeal  to  Cesar  ;  Acts  xxi. 
2.  To  refer  to  another  for  the  decision 
of  a  question  controverted,  or  the 
counteraction  of  testimony  or  facts; 
as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the 
truth  of  what  is  alleged. 

APPEAL,  v.  t.  To  call  or-  remove  a 
cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
judge  or  court.  This  may  be  done 
after  trial  and  judgment  in  the  lower 
court ;  or  by  special  statute  or  agree- 
ment, a  party  may  appeal  before  trial, 
upon  a  fictitious  issue  and  judgment. 
We  say,  the  cause  was  appealed  before 
or  after  trial. 

APPEAL,  v.  t.  In  crim.  law,  to  charge 
with  a  crime ;  to  accuse ;  to  institute  a 
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original  prosecution  for  some  heinous 
i.rtVnue;as,to«;</«Wa  person  of  felony,  j 
This  process  was  anciently  given  to  a  j 
private  person  to  recover  the  v  ere- 
gild,  or  private  pecuniary  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  he  had  received  by  the 
murder  of  a  relation,  or  by  some  per- 
~..n:d  injury. 

APPEAL,  11.  The  removal  of  a  cause  or 
suit  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal, as  from  a  common  pleas  court 
to  a  superior  or  supreme  court.  Also, 
the  right  of  appeal. — 2.  In  Scots  law, 
the  term  is  confined  to  the  act  of  bring-  j 
ing  a  decision  of  the  court  of  session 
under  a  review  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
— 3.  An  accusation;  a  process  insti- 
tuted by  a  private  person  against  a  man 
for  some  heinous  crime  by  which  he 
has  been  injured,  as  for  murder,  lar- 
ceny, mayhem  or  main. — 3.  A  summons 
to  answer  to  a  charge. — 4.  A  call  upon 
a  person;  a  reference  to  another  for 
proof  or  decision.  In  an  oath,  a  per- 
son makes  an  appeal  to  the  Deity  for 
the  truth  of  his  declaration. — 5.  Re- 
sort ;  recourse. 

Everymilder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before 
a  nation  makes  au  appeal  to  arms.  Ketit. 

APPEALABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ap- 
pealed; that  may  be  removed  to  a 
higher  tribunal  for  decision;  as,  the 
cause  is  appealable. — 2.  That  may  be 
accused  or  called  to  answer  by  appeal; 
applied  to  persons;  as,  a  criminal  is  ap- 
pealable for  manslaughter. 

APPEALANT,t  n.  One  who  appeals. 

APPEALED,  pp.  Removed  to  a  higher 
court,  as  a  cause;  prosecuted  for  a 
crime  by  a  private  person,  as  a  criminal. 

APPEALER,  n.  One  who  appeals ;  an 
appellor. 

APPEALING,  ppr.  Removing  a  cause 
to  a  higher  tribunal;  prosecuting, as  a 
private  person  for  an  offence;  referring 
to  another  for  a  decision. 

APPEAR,  v.  i.  [L.  appareo,  of  ad  and 
pareo,  to  appear,  or  be  manifest ;  Fr. 
apparoir,  apparaitre.]  1.  To  come  or 
be  in  sight;  to  be  in  view;  to  be  visible. 
The  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh  ;  Lev.  xiii. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  dry  land  appear  ; 
Gen.  i. 

2.  To  become  visible  to  the  eye,  as  a 
spirit,  or  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
mind ;  a  sense  frequent  in  scripture. 

The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  and  said  ; 
Gen.  xii. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush ;  Ex.  iii. 

3.  To  stand  in  presence  of,  as  parties 
or  advocates  before  a  court,  or  as  per- 
sons to  be  tried.     The  defendant,  be- 
ing called,  did  not  appear. 

We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ;  2  Cor.  v. 

4.  To  be  obvious;  to  be  known,  as  a 
subject  of  observation  or  comprehen- 
sion. 

Let  thy  work  appear  to  thy  servant;  Ps. 
xc. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  : 
1  John  iii. 

&.  To  be  clear  or  made  clear  by  evi- 
dence; as,  this  fact  appears  by  ancient 
records. 

But  &iu  that  it  might  appear  sin;  Rom.vii. 

6.  To  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality. 
They  disfigure  tlieir  faces  that  they  may 

appear  to  men  to  fast;   Mat.  vi. 

7.  To  be  discovered  or  laid  open. 
That  thy  shame  may  /i;u«w;  Jer.  xiii. 

APPEAR.t".  Appearance. 


APPEARANCE,  n.  The  act  of  coming 
into  sight;  the  act  of  becoming  visible 
to  the  eye;  as,  his  sudden  njijirtirniifi! 
surprised  me. — 2.  The  thing  seen  ;  a 
phenomenon;  as,  an  appearance  in  the 
sky. — 3.  Semblance;  apparent  likeness. 
Tin-re  was  ui-nu  tin-  tiilit-rnade  a*  it  ux-re 
the  appearance  of  fire  ;  Num.  ix. 

4.  External  show  :  semblance  assumed, 
in  opposition  to  reality  or  substance: 
as,  we  are  often  deceived  by  upin,ir- 
ances;  he  lias  the  appearance  of  virtue. 

l-'nr  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance; 1  Sam.  xvi. 

5.  Personal  presence ;  exhibition  of  the 
person;  as,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  court  or  on  the  stage. — 0.  Ex- 
hibition of  the  character  ;  introduction 
of  a  person  to  the  public  in  a  particu- 
lar character ;  as,  a  person  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  as  an  histo- 
rian, an  artist,  or  an  orator. — 7.  Pro- 
bability;   likelihood.      This    sense    is 
rather  an  inference  from  the  third  or 
fourth ;  as,  probability  is  inferred  from 
external  semblance  or  show. — 8.  Pre- 
sence; mien;  figure;  as  presented  by 
the  person,  dress  or  manners;  as,  the 
lady  made  a  noble  appearance. — 9.  A 
being  present  in  court;  a  defendant's 
filing  common  or  special  bail  to  pro- 
cess.    In    Scots  lav,  the  stating  of  a 
defence  in  a  cause.     Where  a  defender 
in  writing,  or  by  counsel  at  the  bar, 
states  a  defence,  he  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared.— 10.  An  apparition.— In  astr., 
and  experimental  philosophy,  an  ap- 
pearanceis  usually  called  a  phenomenon, 
and  appearances  phenomena.    Appear- 
ance, in  perspect.,  is  the  representation 
or  projection  of  a  figure,  body,  or  the 
like  object,  on  the  perspective  plane. 

APPEARER,  n.  The  person  that  ap- 
pears. 

APPEARING,  ppr.  Coming  in  sight; 
becoming  evident ;  making  an  external 
show;  seeming;  having  the  semblance. 

APPEARING,  n.  The  act  of  becoming 
visible;  appearance. 

APPEASABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ap- 
peased, quieted,  calmed,  or  pacified. 

APPEASABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  appeasable. 

APPEASE,  v.  t.  (t  as  z.)  [Fr.  apaiser,of 
ad  and  paix,  peace ;  L.  pax.  See 
PEACE.]  To  make  tiniet;  to  calm;  to 
reduce  to  a  state  of  peace ;  to  still ;  to 
pacify;  as,  to  appease  the  tumult  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  the  passions;  to  ap- 
pease hunger  or  thirst.  [This  word  is 
of  a  ijeneral  application  to  every  thing 
in  a  disturbed,  rujfted  or  agitated  state.] 

APPEASED,  pp.  Quieted;  calmed; 
stilled;  pacified. 

APPEASEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ap- 
peasing; the  state  of  being  in  peace. 

APPEASER,  n.  One  who  appeases  or 
pacifies. 

APPEASIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
appease  ;  mitigating :  quieting. 

APPEL'LANT,  n.  [See  APPEAL.]  1. 
One  who  appeals,  or  removes  a  cause 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tribunal. — 2. 
One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a 
crime. — 3.  One  who  challenges  cr  sum- 
mons another  to  single  combat. — 4.  In 
church  hist.,  one  who  appeals  from  the 
constitution  Unigenitus  to  a  general 
council. 

APPEL'LATE,+  n.  A  person  appealed, 
or  prosecuted  for  a  crime.  [See  AP- 
PELI.KE.] 

APPEL'LATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  ap- 
peals; having  cognizance  of  appeals; 
as,  "  appellate  jurisdiction." 

Jppeltate  judges.  Buike,  Her.  in  France. 
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APPEI.L.-V'TION,    n.    [L.    apptlMlo. 

See  Al'pc.u..]  Name;  the  word  by 
which  a  tiling  is  called  and  known. 
SpciiMT  uses  it  for  njipeal. 

Al'PKL'LATlVE,  «  1'eruiining  to  a 
common  name;  noting  the  common 
name  of  a  species. 

APPEL'LATIVE,  n.  A  ronmioii  name 
in  distinction  from  a  proper  name.  A 
common  name  or  appellative  stands  for 
a  whole  class,  genus  or  species  of  be- 
ings, or  for  universal  ideas.  Thus  nuin 
is  the  name  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and/ou7  of  all  winged  animals.  Trte 
is  the  name  of  all  plants  of  a  particu- 
lar class;  plant  and  veyttable  are  names 
of  things  that  grow  out  of  the  earth. 
A  proper  name,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  for  a  single  thing,  as,  London, 
Paris,  Philadelphia,  ^Yashinaton. 

API'EL'LATIVELY,  adv.  According 
to  the  manner  of  nouns  appellative ;  in 
a  manner  to  express  whole  classes  or 
species;  as,  Hercules  is  sometimes  used 
appellutively,  that  is,  as  a  common  name 
to  signify  a  strong  man. 

APPEL'LATORY,  a.  Containing  an 
appeal. 

APPELLEE',  n.  The  defendant  in  an 
appeal. — 2.  The  person  who  is  appeal- 
ed, or  prosecuted  by  a  private  man  for 
a  crime. 

APPELLOR',  n.  The  person  who  in- 
stitutes an  appeal,  or  prosecutes  an- 
other for  a  crime.  This  word  is  rarely 
or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff  in  ap- 
peal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called 
the  appellant.  Appellee  is  opposed  both 
to  appellant  and  appellor.  In  Scots 
laic,  respondent  is  opposed  to  appellant, 
the  appellant  being  the  party  by  whom 
an  appeal  is  made,  and  the  respondent 
the  other  party  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

APPEND',  v.  t.  [L.  appendo,  of  ad  and 
pendeo,  to  hang.]  1.  To  hang  or  at- 
tach to,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the  thing 
is  suspended ;  as,  a  seal  appended  to  a 
record. — 2.  To  add,  as,  an  accessory  to 
the  principal  thing. 

APPEND'AGE,  n.  Something  added  to 
a  principal  or  greater  thing,  though 
not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  portico  to  a 
house. 

Modesty  is  the   appendage   of   sobriety. 

Til  If  [l>r, 

APPEND'ANCE.tl  n-  Something  an- 

APPEND'ENCE,tJ    nexed. 

APPEND'ANT,  n.  Hanging  to;  annex- 
ed; belonging  to  something;  attached; 
as,  a  seal  appendant  to  a  paper. — 2.  In 
law,  common  appendant,  is  a  right,  be- 
longing to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land,  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon 
the  lord's  waste,  and  npon  the  lands  of 
other  persons  within  the  same  manor. 
An  advowson  appendant,  is  the  right 
of  patronage  or  presentation,  annexed 
to  the  possession  of  a  manor.  So  also 
a  common  of  fishing  may  be  appendant 
to  a  freehold. 

APPEND'ANT,  n.  That  which  belongs 
to  another  thing,  as  incidental  or  sub- 
ordinate to  it. 

APPEND'ED,  pp.  Annexed;  attached. 

APPEN'DENCY,  n.  That  which  is  by 
right  annexed. 

APPEND'I€ATE,t  t'.  '.  To  append;  to 
add  to. 

APPENDI€A'TION,t  »•  An  append- 
age or  adjunct. 

APPEND'ICLE,  n.  \  small  appendage. 

APPENDI'€ULATE,  a.  (L.  appen.lt- 
culatus  J  A  term  applied  to  leaves, 
leaf-stalks,  &c.  that  are  furnished  with 
an  additional  organ  for  some  partieu- 
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lar  purpose,  as  the  inclosing  of  insects, 
water,  &c.  The  leaves  of  the  J)io>uea 
Muscipula,  and  the  leaf  of  the  Nepen- 
thes distillatorea,  have  organs  of  this 
sort. 

APPENDING,  71.  That  which  is  by 
right  annexed. 

APPEND'IX,  n.  plur.  appendixes.  [L 
The  Latin  plural  is  appendices.  Set 
APPEND.]  1.  Something  appended  or 
added. 

Normandy  became  ail  appendix  to  Eng- 
land. i,ate 
2.  An  adjunct,  concomitant,  or  append- 
age.—3.  More  generally,  a  supplement 
or  short  treatise  added  to  a  book. 
APPEUCEIVE,t ».  t.  [Fr.  apercevoir.] 
To  comprehend. 

APPERCEP'TION,  n.  [ad  and  percep- 
tion.} Perception  that  reflects  upon 
itself;  consciousness. 
APPER'IL.t  n.  Peril;  danger. 
APPERTAIN,  v.  i.  [Fr.  appartenir;  It. 
appartenere;  L.  ad  and  pertineo,  to  per- 
tain, of  per  and  teneo,  to  hold.  Per- 
tineo is  to  reach  to,  to  extend  to,  hence  to 
belong.  See  TENANT.]  To  belong, 
whether  by  right,  nature,  or  appoint- 
ment. 

Give  it  to  him  to  whom  it  apptrtaintth  t 
Rev.  vi. 

[See  PERTAIN.] 

APPERTAINING,  ppr.  Belonging 
APPERTAINING,  n.  That  which  be- 
longs to  a  thing. 

APPERTAINMENT,  n.  That  which 
belongs. 

APPER'TENENCE,  n.  See  APPUR- 
TENANCE. 

APPER'TINENT,  a.  Belonging;  now 
written  appurtenant. 
APPER'TINENT,f  n.  That  which  be- 
longs to  something  else.     [See  APPUR- 
TENANCE.] 

AP'PETENCE, )  n.  [L.  appetentia,  ap- 
AP'PETENCY,  f  petens,  from  appeto, 
to  desire ;  of  ad  and  peto,  to  ask,  sup- 
plicate or  seek;  Ch.  t3->B;  peet,  Eth. 
futoo,  to  desire,  to  in  treat;  Dan.  beder; 
D.  bidden;  Eng.  bid;  Sax.  bidan;  L. 
invito,  compound.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strain,  to  urge  or  press,  or  to  ad- 
vance. See  BID.]  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
desire;  but  especially,  carnal  desire; 
sensual  appetite.— 2.  The  disposition  of 
organized  bodies  to  select  and  imbibe 
such  portions  of  matter  as  serve  to 
support  and  nourish  them,  or  such  par- 
ticles as  are  designed,  through  their 
agency,  to  carry  on  the  animal  or  vege- 
table economy. 

These  lacteals  have  mouths,  and  by  ani- 
mal selection  or  appetency  they  absorb  such 
part  of  the  fluid  as  is  agreeable  to  their  pal- 
ate-  Darwin. 

3.  An  inclination  or  propensity  in  ani- 
mals to  perform  certain  actions,  as  in 
the  young  to  suck,  in  aquatic  fowls  to 
enter  into  water  and  to  swim. — 4.  Ac- 
cording to  Darwin,  animal  appetency 
is  synonymous  with  irritability  or  sen- 
sibility; as  the  appetency  of  the  eye  for 
light,  of  the  paps  to  secrete  milk,  &c. 
— 5.  Attraction,  or  the  tendency  in 
bodies  to  move  toward  each  other  and 
unite. 
AP'PETENT,  a.  Desiring;  very  desi- 

APPETIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  desirable  for  gratification 

AP'PETIBLE,  a.  [Low  L.  appetib.ilis 
from  appeto.]  Desirable;  that  may  be 
the  object  of  sensual  desire. 

AP'PETITE,  n.  [L.  appetitui,  from  ap- 
peto. See  APPETENCE.]  1.  The  natu- 
ral desire  of  pleasure  or  good;  the  de- 
I. 


sire  of  gratification,  either  of  the  body 
!  or  of  the  mind.  Appetites  are  passions 
I  directed  to  general  objects,  as  the  ap 
petite  for  fame,  glory,  or  riches  ;  in  dis 
tinction  from  passions  directed  to  sonn 
particular  objects,  which  retain  theii 
proper  iiame,  as  the  passion  of  love 
envy  or  gratitude.  Passion  does  no 
exist  without  an  object;  natural  «;.•;«;. 
tiles  exist  first,  and  are  then  directec 
to  objects. — 2.  A  desire  of  food  01 
drink. — 3.  Strong  desire ;  eagerness  or 
longing. — t.  The  thing  desired. 

Power    being  the    natural  appetite    a 
princes.  Sii-ift 

Appetites  are  natural  or  artificial 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  natural  appe- 
tites ;  the  appetites  for  olives,  tobacco 
snuff,  &c.  are  artificial.  In  old  authors 
appetite  is  followed  by  to,  but  regularly 
it  should  be  followed  by  for  before  the 
object,  as  an  appetite  fur  pleasure.  To 
be  yiven  to  appetite,  is  to  be  voracious 
or  gluttonous;  Prov.  xxiii.  2. 
APPETI"TION,  n.  [L.  appetitio.}  De- 
sire. [Rarely  used.'} 
AP'PETITIVE,  a.  That  desires;  that 
has  the  quality  of  desiring  gratifica- 
tion; as  appetitive  power  or  faculty. 
AP'PIAN,  a.  Designating  something 
that  belongs  to  Appius,  particularly  a 
way  from  Rome  through  Capua  to 
Crundusium,  now  Brindisi,  constructed 
by  Appius  Claudius,  A.  R.  441.  It  is 
more  than  330  miles  in  length,  formed 
of  hard  stones  squared,  and  so  wide  as 
to  admit  two  carriages  abreast. 
APPLAUD',  v.  t  [L.  applaudo;  ad  and 
plaudo,  to  make  a  noise  by  clapping 
the  hands ;  Fr.  applaudir.  This  word 
is  formed  on  the  root  of  laus,  laudo; 
Eng.  loud;  \V.  clod,  praise,  from  Hod, 
what  is  forcibly  uttered ;  llodi,  to  reach 
out;  from  llawd,  that  shoots  out.  -It 
coincides  also  with  \V.  bloez,  a  shout, 
or  outcry  ;  bloeziaw,  to  shout;  blozest, 
applause,  acclamation.  Ir.  blaodh,  a 
shout;  blath,  praise.  These  may  all  be 
of  one  family.  See  LOUD.]  1.  To 
praise  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclam- 
ation, or  other  significant  sign.  —  2. 
To  praise  by  words,  actions,  or  other 
means  ;  to  express  approbation  of ;  to 
commend ;  used  in  a  general  sense. 
APPLAUD'ED,  pp.  Praised  by  accla- 
mation, or  other  means ;  commended 
AFPLAUD'ER,  n.  One  who  praises  or 

commends. 

APPLAUD'ING,  ppr.  Praising  by  ac- 
clamation ;  commending 
APPLAUSE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  applausiis.} 
A  shout  of  approbation ;  approbation 
and  praise,  expressed  by  clapping  the 
hands,  acclamation  or  huzzas ;  appro- 
bation expressed.  In  antiq.,  applause 
differed  from  acclamation;  applause 
was  expressed  by  the  hands,  and  accla- 
mation by  the  voice.  There  were  three 
species  of  applause,  the  bombus,  a  con- 
fused din  made  by  the  hands  or  mouth ; 
the  imbrices,  and  testa;,  made  by  beat- 
ing a  sort  of  sounding  vessels  in  the 
theatres.  Persons  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  applauding,  and  mas- 
ters were  employed  to  teach  the  art. 
The  applauders  were  divided  into 
choruses,  and  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  the  choristers  in  a  cathe- 
dral. 

APPLAU'SIVE,  a.  Applauding ;  con- 
taining applause. 

AP'PLE,  n.  [Sax.  appl,  appil;  D.  appel; 
ArV.  aval;  Ir.  abhal  or  ubhal;  Arm. 
aval;  This  word  primarily  signifies 
fruit  in  general,  especially  of  a  round 
form.  In  Pcrs.  the  same  word  pro- 


nounced  ubhul,  signifies  the  fruit  or 
berries  of  the  savin  or  juniper.  In 
AVelsli,  it  signifies  not  only  the  apple, 
but  the  plum  and  other  fruits.  Aval 
melynhir,  a  lemon;  aval  euraid,  an 
orange.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree, 
[Pyrus  mains,]  from  which  cider  is 
made. — 2.  The  apple  of  the  eye  is  the 
pupil. — Apple  of  love,  or  love  apple, 
the  tomato,  or  lycopersicom,  a  species 
of  Solanum.  The  stalk  is  herbaceous, 
with  oval,  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  berry  is  smooth, 
soft,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  and 
one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
used  in  soups  and  broths. 
AP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  form  like  an  apple. 
AP'PLE-GRAFT,  n.  A  scion  of  the  ap- 
ple tree  engrafted. 

AP'PLE-HARVEST,  n.  The  gathering 
of  apples,  or  the  time  of  gathering. 
AP'PLE-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  apples 
stewed  or  baked,  inclosed  in  paste,  or 
covered  with  paste,  as  in  England. 
AP'PLE-SAUCE,  n.  A  sauce  made  ot 

stewed  apples. 

AP'PLE-TART,  n.  A  tart  made  of 
apples  baked  on  paste. 
AP'PLE-TREE,  n.  A  tree  arranged  by 
Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Pyrus,  sec- 
tion Pomacese,  of  the  nat.  order  Rosa- 
cese.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  indefi- 
nitely various.  The  crab  apple  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  kind,  from 
which  all  others  have  sprung.  New 
varieties  are  springing  annually  frun. 
the  seeds. 
AP'PLE-WOMAN,  n.  A  woman  who 

sells  apples  and  other  fruit. 
AP'PLE- Y ARD,  n.  An  orchard;  anin- 
closure  for  apples. 

APPLI'ABLE,  a.    [See  APPLY.]    That 
may  be  applied. 
APPLI'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  applying, 

or  the  thing  applied. 
APPLI€ABIL'ITY,  n.     [See  APPLY.! 
The  quality  of  being  applicable,  or  fit 
to  be  applied. 

AP'PLI€ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  appli- 
ed; fit  to  be  applied,  as  related  to  a 
thing ;  that  may  have  relation  to  some- 
thing else;  as,  this  observation  is  ap- 
plicableto  the  case  under  consideration. 
AP'PLICABLENESS,  n.  Fitness  to  be 
applied ;  the  quality  of  being  applica 
ble. 

AP'PLI€ABLY,<Kfo.  In  such  a  manner 
that,  it  may  be  applied. 
AP'PLiCANCY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
applicable. 

AP'PLI€ANT,  n.  One  who  applies;  ons 
who  makes  request;  a  petitioner. 

The  applicant  fur  a  cup  of  water  declares 
himself  to  be  the  Messias.  flumlree. 

The  court  require  the  applicant  to  ap- 
pear in  person.  Z.  Swijl 
\P'PL1CATE,  n.  A  right  line  drawn 
across  a  curve,  so  as  to  be  bisected  by 
the  diameter;  an  ordinate. 
AP'PLICATE-OKDINATE,  n.  Aright 
line  at  right  an- 
gles applied  to 
the  axis  of  any 
conic  section, 
and  bounded  by 
the  curve.  Thus 
inthefigure,the 
right  line  A  B, 
at  right  angles 
to  D  C,  the  axis 
of  the  parabola 
B  C  A,  is  termed  an  applicate-ordinate. 
APPLICATION,  71.  [L.  applicalio. 
See  APPLY.]  1.  The  act  of  laying  on ; 
as,  the  application  of  emollients  to  a 
diseased  limb. — 1'.  The  thing  applied; 
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a?,  the  pain  was  abated  by  the  applica- 
tion.— 3.  The  act  of  making  request  or  I 

soliciting;  as,  he  made  applic  tion  to 

the  court  of  chancery. — 4.  The  act  of  • 

applying,  as  means ;  the  employment  of 
means  ;  as,  children  may  be  governed 
by  a  suitable  application  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  This  is  the  first  signifi- 
cation  directed  to  moral  objects. — 5. 
The  act  of  fixing  the  mind ;  intense- 
ness  of  thought;  close  study;  atten- 
tion; as,  to  injure  the  health  by  appli- 
cation to  study. 

Had  his  application  been  equal  to  his  ta- 
lents, his  progress  might  have  been  greater. 
J.  Jay. 

6.  The  act  of  directing  or  referring 
something  to  a  particular  case,  to  dis- 
cover or  illustrate  the  agreement  or 
disagreement ;  as,  I  make  the  remark, 
and  leave  you  to  make  the  application. 
— 7.  In  theol.,  the  act  by  which  the  me- 
rits of  Christ  are  transferred  to  man, 
for  his  justification. — 8.  In  geom.,  a  di- 
vision for  applying  one  quantity  to 
another,  whose  areas,  but  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same ;  or  the  transferring 
a  given  line  into  a  circle  or  other  figure, 
so  that  its  ends  shall  be  in  the  perime- 
ter of  the  figure ;  also  the  act  of  bring- 
ing one  thing  near  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  it.  Thus  a 
larger  space  is  measured  by  the  conti- 
nual application  of  a  less,  as  a  yard  by 
a  foot  or  inch.  Application,  in  geom., 
is  also  used  for  the  act  or  supposition 
of  putting  or  placing  one  figure  upon 
another,  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
equal  or  unequal.  This  method  is 
adopted  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  pro- 
positions of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
elements.  Application  of  one  science 
to  another,  signifies  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  principles  of  the  one  for 
augmenting  and  perfecting  the  other. 
Thus,  algebra  has  been  applied  to  Geo- 
metry, and  vice  versa;  and  both  are 
made  use  of  in  illustrating  and  demon- 
strating the  principles  of  mechanics, 
astronomy,  navigation,  &c.— 9.  In  ser- 
mons, that  part  of  the  discourse,  in 
which  the  principles  before  laid  down 
and  illustrated,  are  applied  to  practi- 
cal uses. 

AP'PLI€ATIVE,  a.  That  applies. 

AP'PLICATORY,  a.  That  includes  the 
act  of  applying. 

AP'PLI€ATORY,  n.  That  which  ap- 
plies. 

APPLIED, pp.  Put  on;  put  to;  direct- 
ed; employed. 

APFLI'EDLY,ta(/t).  In  a  manner  which 
may  be  applied. 

APPLI'ER,  n.  One  that  applies. 

APPLI'MENT,t  n.  Application. 

APPLY',  v.  t.  [L.  applico,  of  ad  and 
plica,  to  fold  or  knit  together;  Fr.  ap- 
pliquer;  W.  plegy,  to  bend  or  fold: 
Arm.  plega,  to  fold  or  plait ;  pleca,  a 
fold;  Gr.  »A.I«»,  to  knit,  or  twist;  Sax. 
plegan,  plegian,  pleggan,  to  play,  to 
bend  or  to  apply,  incumbere;  D.  plitoi, 
a  fold ;  ploojen,  to  plait ;  Eng.  ply,  dis- 
play, and  employ.  The  word  plegy, 
plico,  is  formed  from  the  root  of  lay, 
Sax.  lecgan.  The  sense  then  is  to  lay 
to;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we 
use  lay  to  in  the  precise  sense  of  ply  and 
apply.  It  is  certain  from  the  Welsh 
that  the  first  consonant  is  a  prefix.]  1. 
To  lay  on;  to  put  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  breast; 
to  apply  medicaments  to  a  diseased 
part  of  the  body.  In  geom.,  to  transfer 
or  place  a  given  line,  either  in  a  circle 
or  some  other  figure,  so  that  the  extre- 


mities of  the  line  shall  be  in  the  peri- 
meter of  the  figure. — 2.  To  use  or  em- 
ploy for  a  particular  purpose,  or  in  a 
particular  case ;  as,  to  apply  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  payment  of  a  debt. — 3.  To 
put,  refer,  or  use,  as  suitable  or  rela- 
tive to  something;  as,  to  apply  the  tes- 
timony to  the  case. — 4.  To  fix  the  mind ; 
to  engage  and  employ  with  attention ; 
as,  "  Apply  thy  heart  to  instruction." 
— 5.  To  address  or  direct;  as,  "  Sacred 
vows  applied  to  Pluto." — 0.  To  betake; 
to  give  the  chief  part  of  time  and  at- 
tention; as,  to  apply  one's  self  to  the 
study  of  botany.  This  is  essentially 
the  fourth  sense. —  7.  To  make  applica- 
tion ;  to  have  recourse  by  request ;  as, 
to  apply  one's  self  to  a  counsellor  for 
advice.  This  is  generally  used  intran- 
sitively ;  as,  to  apply  to  a  counsellor. — 
8.+  To  busy;  to  keep  at  work;  to  ply. 
[Superseded  by  ply,  which  see.] 

APPLY',  v.  i.  To  suit;  to  agree;  to 
have  some  connection,  agreement,  or 
analogy ;  as,  this  argument  applies  well 
to  the  case. — 2.  To  make  request ;  to 
solicit ;  to  have  recourse  with  a  view  to 
gain  something;  as,  to  apply  to  go- 
vernment for  an  office ;  I  applied  to  a 
friend  for  information. 

APPLY'ING,  ppr.  Laying  on;  making 
application. 

APPOG6IA'TO,  [It.]  In  muric,  and 
particularly  in  song,  a  term  which  de- 
notes a  blended  and  not  abrupt  utter- 
ance of  the  tones,  so  that  they  insensi- 
bly glide  and  melt  into  each  other, 
without  any  perceptible  break. 

APPOGGIATU'RA,  n.  [It.]  In  music, 
a  small  additional  note  of  embellish- 
ment, preceding  the  note  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  taking  away  from  the 
principal  note  a  portion  of  its  time. 

APPOINT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  appointer,  to  re- 
fer, to  give  an  allowance ;  Sp.  apuntar, 
to  point  or  aim,  to  sharpen,  to  fasten 
as  with  points  or  nails ;  It.  appuntare, 
to  fix,  appoint  or  sharpen.  See  POINT.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  settle;  to  establish;  to 
make  fast. 

When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ;  Prov.  viii. 

2.  To  constitute,  ordain,  or  fix  by  de- 
cree, order,  or  decision. 

Let  Pharaoh  appoint  officers  over  the 
land ;  Gen.  xli. 

He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  lie  will 
judge  the  world;  Acts  xvii. 

3.  To  allot,  assign,  or  designate. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  appoint  every 

one  to  his  service;  Num.  iv. 

These  cities  were  appointed  for  all  the 
children  of  Israel;  Josh.  xx. 

4.  To  purpose  or  resolve;  to   fix  the 
intention. 

For  so  he  had  appointed;  Acts  xx. 

5.  To  ordain,  command,  or  order. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatever 
my  Lord  the  King  shall  appoint;  2  Sam.  xv. 

6.  To  settle;  to  fix, name,  or  determine 
by   agreement;    as,  they   appointed  a 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting. 

APPOINT' ABLE,  a  That  may  be  ap- 
pointed or  constituted. 

APPOINT/ED,  pp.  Fixed;  set;  esta- 
blished; decreed;  ordained;  consti- 
tuted ;  allotted. — 2.  Furnished ;  equip- 
ped with  things  necessary ;  as,  a  ship 
or  an  army  is  well  appointed. 

APPOINTEE',  n.  A  person  appointed. 
—2.  Formerly,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  who  for  long  service  and  bravery, 
received  more  pay  than  other  privates. 

APPO'INTEE'.     In  her.,  the  same  as 

aiguisee.  Thus  we  say  a  cross  appointee, 

to  signify  that  which  has  two  angles 
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at  the  end  cut  off,  so  as  to  terminate  in 
points. 

APPOINT'ER,  n.  One  who  appoints. 

APPOINTING,  ppr.  Setting;  fixing; 
ordaining;  constituting;  assigning. 

APPOINTMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ap- 
pointing; designation  to  office;  as,  he 
erred  by  the  appointment  of  unsuitable 
men. — 2.  Stipulation;  assignation;  the 
act  of  fixing  by  mutual  agreement;  as 
they  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at 
six  o'clock. — 3.  Decree;  established 
order  or  constitution;  as,  it  is  our  duty 
to  submit  to  the  divine  appointments.— 

4.  Direction ;  order,  command. 
Wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  let  it  be  given 

according  to  the  appointment  of  the  priests; 
Ez.  vi. 

5.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship, 
or  an  army ;  whatever  is  appointed  for 
use  and  management.— 6.  An  allow- 
ance to  a  person;  a  salary  or  pension, 
as  to  a  public  officer.     An  appointment 
differs  from  wages  in  being  a  special 
grant,  or  gratification,  not  fixed,  where- 
as wages  are  fixed  and  ordinary. — 7.  A 
devise  or  grant  to  a  charitable  use. 

APPORTER,f  n.  [F.  apporter;  L.  por- 
to.~]  A  bringer  in ;  one  that  brings  into 
the  country. 

APPORTION,  ».  t.  [L.  ad  and  portio, 
portion.  See  PORTION  and  PAKT.]  To 
divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion ; 
to  distribute  among  two  or  more,  a 
just  part  or  share  to  each ;  as,  to  ap- 
portion undivided  rights;  to  apportion 
time  among  various  employments. 

APPORTIONED,  pp.  Divided;  set  out 
or  assigned  in  suitable  parts  or  shares. 

APPORTIONER,  n.  One  that  appor- 
tions. 

APPORTIONING,  ppr.  Setting  out  in 
just  proportions  or  shares. 

APPORTIONMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ap- 
portioning; a  dividing  into  just  pro- 
portions or  shares;  a  dividing  and  as- 
signing to  each  proprietor  his  just  por- 
tion of  an  undivided  right  or  property. 

APPOSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  apposer,  to 
set  to;  L.  appono.  See  APPOSITE.] 

1.  To  put  questions ;  to  examine.    [See 
POSE.] — 2.  To  apply. 

APPOSKR,n.  An  examiner;  one  whose 
business  is  to  put  questions.  In  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  there  is  an  officer 
called  the  foreign  upposer.  This  is 
ordinarily  pronounced  poser. 

AP'POSITE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  appositus, 
set  or  put  to,  from  appono,  of  ad  and 
pono,  to  put  or  place.]  Suitable ;  fit ; 
very  applicable;  well  adapted;  follow- 
ed by  to;  as,  this  argument  is  very  ap- 
posite to  the  case. 

AP'POSITELY,  adv.  Suitably ;  fitly  ; 
properly. 

APTOSITENESS.n.  Fitness;  proprie- 
ty; suitableness. 

APPOSI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  adding 
to;  addition;  a  setting  to. 
By  the  apposition  of  new  matter. 

Arbuthnot- 

2.  In  grammar,  the   placing   of   two 
nouns,  in  the  same  case,  without  a  con- 
necting word  between  them;  as,  I  ad- 
mire Cicero,  the  orator.     In  this  case, 
the  second  noun  explains  or  charac- 
terizes the  first. 

APPOS'ITIVE,  a.  Apposite;  applicable. 

APPRAISE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  apprecier;  It. 
apprezzare,  to  set  a  value ;  from  L.  ad 
and  pretium,  price.  See  PRICE  and 
APPRECIATE.]  This  word  is  written 
and  often  pronounced  after  the  French 
and  Italian  manner.  But  generally  i 
is  pronounced  more  correctly  apprize, 
directly  from  the  D.  prys;  \V'.  prst; 


APPREHENSION 


APPREST 


APPROACH 


Eng.  price  or  prize.  [.Sec  Ai-rum:.] 
To  set  a  value;  to  estimate  the  worth  i 
particularly  by  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

APPRAISEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  set- 
ting the  value;  a  valuation.  [SeeA.r- 

PRIZEMENT,] 

APPRAISER,  n.  One  who  values;  ap- 
propriately a  person  appointed  and 
sworn  to  estimate  and  fix  the  value  of 
goods  and  estate.  \Sr.e  APPRIZER.] 

APPRAIS'ING,  ppr.  Rating;  setting  a 
value  under  authority. 

APPRAIS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  valuing 
under  axithority. 

APPRECIABLE,  a.  (appreciable.) 
[See  APPRECIATE.]  1.  That  may  be  ap- 
preciated ;  valuable. — 2.  That  may  be 
estimated;  capable  of  being  duly  esti- 
mated. 

APPRE'CIATE,  v.  t.  (appre'shate.)  [Fr. 
apprecier,  to  set  a  value;  L.  ad  and 
pretium,  value,  price;  W.  pris;  Ger. 
preis.  See  PRICE.]  1.  To  value;  to 
set  a  price  or  value  on ;  to  estimate ; 
as,  we  seldom  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  advantages  we  enjoy. — 2.  In  the 
United  States,  to  raise  the  value  of. 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the 
money.  Ramsay. 

APPRE'CIATE,  v.  i.  In  the  United 
States,  to  rise  in  value ;  to  become  of 
more  value;  as,  the  coin  of  the  coun- 
try appreciates;  public  securities  ap- 
preciated, when  the  debt  was  funded. 

APPRECIATED,  M>.  Valued;  prized; 
estimated. 

APPRECIATING,  ppr.  Setting  a  va- 
lue on ;  estimating. 

APPRECIATION,  n.  A  setting  a  value 
on ;  a  just  valuation  or  estimate  of  me- 
rit, weight,  or  any  moral  consideration. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  rising  in  value ; 
increase  of  worth  or  value. 

APPREHEND',  v.  t.  [L.  apprehendo,  of 
ad  and  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize;  Sax. 
hendan  or  hentan.]  1.  To  take  or  seize ; 
to  take  hold  of.  In  this  literal  sense, 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  taking  or  arrest- 
ing persons  by  legal  process,  or  with  a 
view  to  trial ;  as,  to  apprehend  a  thief. 
— 2.  To  take  with  the  understanding, 
that  is,  to  conceive  in  the  mind;  to  un- 
derstand, without  passing  a  judgment, 
or  making  an  inference. 

I  apprehend  not  why  so  many  and  various 
laws  are  given.  Milton. 

3.  To  think;  to  believe  or  be  of  opinion, 
but  without  positive  certainty  ;  as,  all 
this  is  true,  but,  we  apprehend  it  is  not 
to  the  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we  do 
not  apprehend  that  we  are  guilty  of  pre- 
sumption. Encyc.  Art.  Metaphysics. 

4.  To  fear;  to  entertain  suspicion  or 
fear  of  future  evil;  as,  we  apprehend 
calamities  from  a  feeble  or  wicked  ad- 
ministration. 

APPREHEND'ED,  pp.  Taken;  seized; 
arrested;  conceived;  understood;  fear- 
ed. 

APPREHEND'ER,  n.  One  who  takes; 
one  who  conceives  in  his  mind;  one 
who  fears. 

APPREHEND'ING,  ppr.  Seizing;  tak- 
ing; conceiving ;  understanding ;  fear- 

APPREHEN'SIBLE,  a.  That  may  be 
apprehended  or  conceived. 

APPREHEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing or  arresting;  as,  the  felon, 'after 
his  apprehension, escaped. — 2.  Themere 
contemplation  of  things  without  affirm- 
ing, denying,  or  passing  any  judgment ; 
the  operation  of  the  mind  in  contem- 
plating ideas,  without  comparing  them  | 


with  others,  or  referring  them  to  ex- 
ternal objects;  simple  intellection.— 3. 
An  inadequate  or  imperfect  idea,  as 
when  the  word  is  applied  to  our  know- 
ledge of  God. — 4.  Opinion;  concep- 
tion; sentiments.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  often  denotes  a  belief,  founded 
on  sufficient  evidence  to  give  prepon- 
deration  to  the  mind,  but  insufficient 
to  induce  certainty;  as,  in  our  appre- 
hension, the  facts  prove  the  issue. 

To  he  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  is  all 
one,  in  respect  of  men,  who  act  not  accord- 
ing to  truth,  but  apprehension.  South. 
5.  The  faculty  by  which  new  ideas  are 
conceived ;  as,  a  man  of  dull  apprehen- 
sion.— 6.  Fear;  suspicion;  the  prospect 
of  future  evil,  accompanied  with  un- 
easiness of  mind. 

Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for 
hia  own  life.  Addiam. 

APPREHEN'SIVE,  a.  Quick  to  under- 
stand; as,  an  apprehensive  scholar. — 2. 
Fearful ;  in  expectation  of  evil ;  as,  we 
were  apprehensive  of  fatal  conse- 
quences. [This  is  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.]  S.  Suspicious ;  inclined  to 
believe;  as,  I  am  apprehensive  he  does 
not  understand  me. — 4.  Sensible;  feel- 
ing ;  perceptive.  [Rarely  used.] 

APPREHEN'SIVELY,  adv.  In  an  ap- 
prehensive manner. 

APPREHEN'SIVENESS,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  apprehensive;  readiness 
to  understand;  fearfulness. 

APPRENTICE,  n.  [Fr.  apprenti,  an 
apprentice,  from  apprendre,  to  learn  ; 
L.  apprehendo.  See  APPREHEND.]  A 
young  person  of  either  sex,  bound  by 
indenture,  to  serve  some  particular  in- 
dividual, or  company  of  individuals,  for 
a  specified  time,  in  order  to  learn  some 
art,  science,  trade,  profession,  or  manu- 
facture, in  which  his  master  or  masters 
become  bound  to  instruct  him. — 2.  In 
old  law  books,  a  barrister ;  a  learner  of 
law. 

APPREN'TICE,  v.  t.  To  bind  to,  or  put 
under  the  care  of  a  master,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  trade  or  business. 

APPREN'TICEHOOD.t  n.  Appren- 
ticeship. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  n.  The  term  for 
which  an  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve 
his  master.  The  length  of  this  term, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  apprentice 
fee,  the  recompense  given  to  the  ap- 
prentice, &c.,  must  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  employment,  and  the  parti- 
cular agreement  of  the  parties.  By  a 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  per- 
son should  exercise  any  trade,  craft, 
or  mystery  in  England,  unless  he  had 
previously  served  to  it  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  at  least.  This 
enactment,  however,  was  repealed  in 
1814,  although  the  repeal  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  rights,  privileges, 
or  bye-laws  of  the  different  corpora- 
tions; but  wherever  these  do  not  in- 
terfere, the  formation  of  apprentice- 
ships, and  their  duration,  are  left  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves.  In 
Scotland,  the  term  varies  from  three  to 
seven  years. — 2.  The  service,  state,  or 
condition  of  an  apprentice;  a  state  in 
which  a  person  is  gaining  instruction 
under  a  master. 

APPREN'TISAGE,t  n.  Apprentice- 
ship. 

APPREST'  or  APPRES'SED,  a.  [ad 

and  pressed.]     In  hot.,  pressed  close; 

lying  near  the  stem;   or  applying  its 

upper  surface  to  the  stem. 
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APPRETIA'TION,  n.  A  Scots  law 
term  which  implies  the  valuing  of 
poinded  goods. 

APPRISE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  apprit, 
participle  of  apprendre,  to  learn,  or  in- 
form. See  APPREHEND.]  To  inform; 
to  give  notice,  verbal  or  written  ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  we  will  apprise  the 
general  of  an  intended  attack ;  he  ap- 
prised the  commander  of  what  he  had 
done. 

APPRISED,  j>7>-  Informed;  having  no- 
tice or  knowledge  communicated. 

APPRISING,  ppr.  Informing;  com- 
municating notice  to. 

APPRI'SING,  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  name 
of  an  action  by  which  a  creditor  for- 
merly became  invested  with  the  estate 
of  his  debtor  for  payment. 

APPRIZE,  v.  t.  [This  word  is  usually 
written  appraise,  as  if  deduced  from 
the  Italian  apprezzare.  There  is  no 
other  word  from  which  it  can  regularly 
be  formed;  the  French  apprecier,  be- 
ing recognized  in  appreciate.  But  ap- 
prize, the  word  generally  used,  is  re- 
gularly formed,  with  ad,  from  price, 
prize;  D.  prys;  Ger.  preis;  W.  pris; 
or  from  the  Fr.  priser,  to  prize,  and 
this  is  the  more  correct  orthography.] 
To  value;  to  set  a  value,  in  pursuance 
of  authority.  It  is  generally  used  for 
the  act  of  valuing  by  men  appointed  for 
the  purpose  under  direction  of  law,  or 
by  agreement  of  parties;  as,  to  ap- 
prize the  goods  and  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  The  private  act  of 
valuing  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  prize. 

APPRIZED,  pp.  Valued ;  having  the 
worth  fixed  by  authorized  persons. 

APPRIZEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  setting 
a  value  under  some  authority  or  ap- 
pointment; a  valuation. — 2.  The  rate 
at  which  a  thing  is  valued;  the  value 
fixed,  or  valuation ;  as,  he  purchased 
the  article  at  the  apprizement. 

APPR1ZER,  n.  A  person  appointed  to 
rate,  or  set  a  value  on  articles.  When 
apprizers  act  under  the  authority  of 
law,  they  must  be  sworn. 

APPRIZING,  ppr.  Rating;  setting  a 
value  under  authority. 

APPRIZING,  n.  The  act  of  valuing  un- 
der authority. 

APPROACH,  ».  t.  [Fr.  approcher;  It. 
approcciare,  from  Fr.  proche,  near. 
The  Latin  proximus  contains  the  root, 
but  the  word,  in  the  positive  degree,  is 
not  found  in  the  Latin.  It  is  from  a 
root  signifying  to  drive,  move,  or  press 
toward;  probably  -1-3,  berth.]  1.  To 
come  or  go  near,  in  place;  to  draw 
near;  to  advance  nearer. 

Wherefore  approached   ye   so  nigh    the 
city  ?  2  Sam.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  near  in  time. 

And  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day 
approach;   Heb.  x. 

3.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  advance  near  to  a  point  aimed  at,  in 
science,  literature,  government,    mo- 
rals, &c. ;  to  approximate;  as  he  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  the  ablest 
statesman. — 4.  To  draw  near  in  duty, 
as  in  prayer  or  worship. 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God; 
Isaiah  It. 

APPROACH,  v.  t.  To  come  near  to;  a?, 
Pope  approaches  Virgil  in  smoothness 
of  versification.  This  use  of  the  word 
is  elliptical,  to  being  omitted,  so  that 
the  verb  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  trans- 
itive. The  old  use  of  the  word,  as 
"approach  the  hand  to  the  handle,"  is 
not  legitimate. — 2.  To  have  access  car- 
nally ;  Lev.  xviii. — 3.  In  gardening,  to 


APPROOF 


APPROVE 


APPROXIMATION 


ingraft  a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  in- 
to another,  without  cutting  it  from  the 
parent  stock. 

APPROACH,  n.  The  act  of  drawing 
near;  a  coming  or  advancing  near;  as, 
he  was  apprised  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach.— 2.  Access ;  as,  the  approach 
to  kings. — 3.  In  forti.,  not  only  the  ad- 
vances of  an  army  are  called  approach- 
es, but  the  works  thrown  lip  by  the 
besiegers,  to  protect  them  in  their  ad- 
vances towards  a  fortress. — Curve  of 
equal  approach,  in  math.,&  curve  down 
which  a  body  descending  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  makes  equal  approaches  to 
the  horizon  in  equal  portions  of  time. 
Method  of  approaches,  in  alge.,  a  me- 
thod of  resolving  certain  problems  re- 
lating to  square  numbers,  &c. 

APPROACHABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
approached;  accessible. 

APPROACH' ABLENESS,n.  The  state 
of  being  approachable. 

APPRO  ACHER,  n.  One  who  approach- 
es or  draws  near. 

APPROACHING,  ppr.  Drawing  near- 
er ;  advancing  towards. 

APPROACH'LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be 
approached. 

APPROACHMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
coming  near.  [Little  used.] 

AP'PROBATE,  a.  [L.  approbates.] 
Approved. 


APPRO'PERATE,+  r.  t.  [L.appropero.]  ' 
To  hasten. 

APPROPIN'QUATE,t  v.  i.  [L.  appro- 
l>in>it(o.]  To  draw  near. 

APPROPINQUA'TION.f  n.  A  draw- 
ing nigh. 

APPROPINQUE',t  v-  «  To  approach. 

APPROPRIABLE,  a.  [From  appro- 
priate.] That  may  be  appropriated  ; 
that  may  be  set  apart,  sequestered,  or 
assigned  exclusively  to  a  particular  use. 

APPROPRIATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  approprier, 
of  L.  ad  and  proprius,  private,  pecu- 
liar. See  PROPER.]  1.  To  set  apart 
for,  or  assign  to  a  particular  use,  in 
exclusion  of  all  other  uses  ;  as,  a  spot 
of  ground  is  appropriated  for  a  gar- 
den.— 2.  To  take  to  one's  self  in  exclu- 
sion of  others  ;  to  claim  or  use  as  by 
an  exclusive  right ;  as,  let  no  man  ap- 
propriate the  use  of  a  common  benefit. 
— 3.  To  make  peculiar ;  as,  to  appro- 
priate names  to  ideas. — 4.  To  sever  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  annex  it  to  a 
spiritual  corporation,  sole  or  aggre- 
gate, being  the  patron  of  the  living. 

APPROPRIATE,  a.  Belonging  pecu- 
liarly ;  peculiar  ;  set  apart  for  a  parti- 
cular nse  or  person;  as,  religious  wor- 
ship is  an  appropriate  duty  to  the  Crea- 
tor.— 2.  Most  suitable,  fit  or  proper ; 
as,  to  use  appropriate  words  in  plead- 
ing 


AP'PROBATE,  v.  t.  [L.  approbo,  to  i  APPROPRIATED,  pp.  Assigned  to  a 
approve,  of  ad  and  probo,  to  prove  or  i  particular  use ;  claimed  or  used  ex- 
approve.  Approbate  is  a  modern  word, 

It 


but  in  common  nse  in  America, 
differs  from  approve,  denoting  not  only 
the  act  of  the  mind,  but  an  expression 
of  the  act.  See  PROOF,  APPROVE,  and 
PROYE]  To  express  approbation  of; 
to  manifest  a  liking,  or  degree  of  satis- 
faction; to  express  approbation  offi- 
cially, as  of  one's  fitness  for  a  public 
trust. 

Mr  Hutchinson  approbated  the    choice. 
J.  Eliot. 

Approbate  and  reprobate.  In  Scots 
law,  a  person  is  said  to  approbate  and 
reprobate  who  takes  advantage  of  one 
part  of  a  deed,  but  rejects  the  rest ;  as 
for  example,  where  a  disposition  on 
death-bed  revokes  a  previous  liege 
poustie  conveyance  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  heir-at-law,  but  still  gives  the  estate 
past  the  heir.  The  heir  who  challenges 
this  deed  ex  capite  lecti,  in  so  far  as  it 
defeats  his  interest  in  tire  estate,  but 
who  abides  by  it  in  so  far  as  it  revokes 
the  liege  poustie  deed  to  his  prejudice, 
is  said  to  approbate  and  reprobate  the 
deed.  But  this  is  contrary  to  law. 
AP'PROBATED,  pp.  Approved;  com- 
mended. 

AP'PROBATING,  ppr.  Expressing  ap- 
probation of. 

APPROBA'TION,  n.  [L.  approbatio. 
See  PROOF  and  PROVE.]  1.  The  act  of 
approving ;  a  liking ;  that  state  or  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  in  which  we  as- 
sent to  the  propriety  of  a  thing,  with 
gome  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  as,  the  laws  of  God  require  our 
approbation. — 2.  Attestation ;  support ; 
that  is,  active  approbation,  or  action, 
in  favour  of  what  is  approved. — S.The 
commendation  of  a  book  licensed  or 
permitted  to  be  published  by  author- 
ity, as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, 

AP'PROBATIVE,  a.  Approving ;  im- 
plying approbation. 

AP'PROBATORY,  a.  Containing  ap- 
probation; expressing  approbation. 
APPROMPT'.t  for  Prompt. 
APPROOF'.t  n.  Approval 


clusively;  annexed  to  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation 

APPRO'PRIATENESS,n.Peculiar  fit- 
ness ;  the  quality  of  being  appropriate, 
or  peculiarly  suitable. 
APPROPRIATELY,  adv.  In  an  ap- 
propriate or  proper  manner. 

APPROPRIATING,  ppr.  Assigning  to 
a  particular  person  or  use;  claiming  or 
using  exclusively;  severing  to  the  per- 
petual use  of  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion. 

APPROPRIATION,  n.  The  act  of  se- 
questering, or  assigning  to  a  particular 
use  or  person,  in  exclusion  of  all  others ; 
application  to  a  special  use  or  purpose ; 
as,  of  a  piece  of  ground,  for  a  park;  of 
a  right,  to  one's  self;  or  of  words,  to 
ideas. — 2.  In  law,  the  severing  or  se- 
questering of  a  benefice  to  the  perpet- 
ual use  of  a  spiritual  corporation,  sole 
or  aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the 
living.  For  this  purpose  must  be  ob- 
tained the  king's  license,  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  and  of  the  patron.  When 
the  appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  ap- 
propriator  and  his  successors  become 
perpetual  parsons  of  the  church,  and 
must  sue  and  be  sued  in  that  name. 

APPRO'PRIATIVE,  a.  That  appro- 
priates. 

APPROTRIATOR.n.  One  who  appro- 
priates.— 2.  One  who  is  possessed  of  an 
appropriated  benefice. 

APPRO'PRIETARY,  n.  A  lay  posses- 
sor of  the  profits  of  a  benefice. 

APPROVABLE.  a.  [See  APPROVE.] 
That  may  be  approved;  that  merits 
approbation. 

APPROV'ABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  approvable. 

APPROVAL,  n.  Approbation.  [See 
APPROVE.] 

APPROVANCE.n.  Approbation.  [See 

APPROVEj 

APPROVE',  r.  t.  [Fr.  approuver;  L. 
approbo;  of  ad  and  probo,  to  prove  or 
approve.  See  APPROBATE,  PROVE,  and 
PROOF.]  1.  To  like;  to  be  pleased 
with;  to  admit  the  propriety  of;  as,  we 
approve  the  measures  of  administra- 
1UO 


tion.  This  word  may  include,  with  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  the  propriety,  a 
commendation  to  others. — 2. To  prove; 
to  show  to  be  true;  to  justify. 

Would'st   thou  approve  thy  constancy? 
Approve  first  thy  wisdom.  MitftjMi 

[This  sense,  though  common  a  century 
or  two  ago,  is  now  rare.] — S.'f  To  expe- 
rience; to  prove  by  trial.  [See  PHOVI:.  j 
— 4.  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of 
approbation;  to  commend. 

Jesus,  a  man  approred  of  God;  Acts  ii. 
This  word  seems  to  include  the  idea  of 
Christ's  real  office,  as  the  Messiah,  and 
of  God's  love  and  approbation  of  him 
in  that  character. — o.  To  like  and  sus- 
tain as  right;  to  commend. 

Yet  their  posti'rity  approve  their  sayings; 
Ps.  xlix. 

This  word,  when  it  signifies  to  be  pleased, 
is  often  followed  by  of,  in  which  use 
it  is  intransitive;  as,  I  approve  of  the 
measure.  But  the  tendency  of  modern 
usage  is  to  omit  of:  "I  approve  the 
measure.' — 6.  To  improve. 
APPROVED,  pp.  Liked;  commended; 
shown  or  proved  to  be  worthy  of  ap- 
probation; having  the  approbation  and 
support  of. 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  to  God  ; 
2  Tim.  ii. 

Not  he  that  commendeth   himself  is  ap- 
proved; 2  Cor.  X. 

An  approved  bill,  in  mercantile  law  and 
usage,  is  a  bill  to  which  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made. 
APPROVEMENT,  n.  Approbation  ; 
liking. — 2.  In  law,  when  a  person  in- 
dicted for  felony  or  treason,  and  ar- 
raigned, confesses  the  fact  before  plea 
pleaded,  and  appeals  or  accuses  his  ac- 
complices of  the  same  crime,  to  obtain 
his  pardon,  this  confession  and  accusa- 
tion are  called  approvement,  and  the 
person  an  approver. — 3.  Improvement 
of  common  lands,  by  inclosing  and  con- 
verting them  to  the  uses  of  husbandry. 
APPROVER,  n.  One  who  approves. 
Formerly  one  who  approves  or  makes 
trial. — 2.  In  law,  one  who  confesses  a 
crime  and  accuses  another.  [See  AP- 
PROVEMENT.] Also,  formerly,  one  who 
had  the  letting  of  the  king's  domains, 
in  small  manors.  In  Stat.  1  Edw.  III. 
c.  8,  sheriffs  are  called  approver*.  A 
bailiff  or  steward  of  a  manor. 
APPROV'ING,ppr  Liking ;  commend- 
ing; giving  or  expressing  approbation. 
APPROVING,  a.  Yielding  approba- 
tion ;  as,  an  approving  conscience. 
APPROVINGLY,  adv.  By  approba- 
tion. 

APPROX'IMANT.t  a.  Approaching. 
APPROXIMATE,  a.  [L.  arfand  proxi- 
mus,  next.     See  APPROACH.]     Nearest 
to;  next;  near  to.     In  tot., an  epithet 
applied  to  aleaf  that  stands  close  to  the 
stem.    [This  word,  except  in  the  botani- 
cal sense,  is  superseded  by  proximate.] 
APPROXIMATE,  e.  *.  To   carry  or 
advance  near;  to  cause  to  approach. 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to 
the  level  of  nature.  Burke.  Jikin.  Shenstone. 
APPROXIMATE,  v.i.  To  come  near; 
to  approach. 

APPROX'IMATED,  pp.   Carried,  or 
advanced  near. 

APPROXIMATING,  ppr.  Advancing 
near ;  causing  to  approach. 
APPROXIMATION,  n.  Approach;  a 
drawing,  moving,  or  advancing  near. — 
2.  In  math.,  a  continual  approach,  or 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  root,  ur 
other  quantity  sought,  when  no  process 
is  known  for  arriving  at  it  exactly. 
But,  although,  by  such  an  approximB 


APRIL 


APSIS 


APYKEXY 


tinn  the  exact  Talue  of  a  quantity  can  - 
not  be  found,  a  value  may  be  obtained 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Thus  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  whose  sides  are  represented  by 

unity  is  ^J  2,  the  exact  value  of  which 

cannot  be  obtained,  but  its  approxi- 
mate value  may  be  substituted  in  the 
nicest  calculation?.  In  short,  by  ap- 
proximation the  error  may  be  reduced 
to  a  quantity  lees  than  any  that  can  be 
assigned.  This  process  is  the  basis  of 
many  calculations  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  and  is  of  frequent  use 
and  great  importance  in  all  practical 
operations. — 3.  In  med.,  communication 
of  disease  by  contact. — 4.  A  mode  of 
cure  by  transplanting  a  dgease  into  an 
animal  or  vegetable  by  immediate  con- 
tact. 

APPROXIMATIVE,  a.  Approaching ; 
that  approaches. 

APPUI',  n.  [Fr.]  In  horsemanship,  a 
stay  upon  the  hand,  that  is,  a  recipro- 
cal action  between  the  mouth  of  the 
horse  and  the  hand  of  the  rider,  the 
bit  and  rein  forming  the  line  of  com- 
munication. Thus  a  horse  with  a  sen- 
sitive mouth  has  a  good  appui,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  rider  if  his 
hand  be  good. 

APPULSE,  n.  (appuls'.)  [L.  appultm,  of 
ad  and  pello,  to  drive.]  1.  The  act  of 
striking  against;  as,  in  all  consonants 
there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs. — 2. 
In  astr.,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to 
a  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  a  star. 
—3.  Arrival ;  landing. 

APPUL'SION,  n.  The  act  of  striking 
against  by  a  moving  body. 

APPUL'SIVE,  a.  Striking  against ; 
driving  towards ;  as,  the  appulsive  in- 
fluence of  the  planets. 

APPULS'IVELY,  adv.  By  appulsion. 

APPUR'TENANCE,  n.  So  written  for 
appertenence.  [Fr.  appartenance.  See 
APPERTAIN.]  That  which  belongs  to 
something  else;  an  adjunct;  an  appen- 
dage. Appropriately,  such  buildings, 
rights,  and  improvements,  as  belong  to 
land,  are  called  the  appurtenances ;  as, 
small  buildings  are  the  appurtenances 
of  a  mansion. 

APPUR'TENANT,  a.  Belonging  to; 
pertaining  to  of  right. — 2.  In  law,  com- 
mon appurtenant  is  that  which  is  an- 
nexed to  land,  and  can  be  claimed  only 
by  prescription  or  immemorial  usage, 
on  a  legal  presumption  of  a  special 
grant. 

A'PRICATE,  v.  i.  [L.  apricor.]  To 
bask  in  the  sun.  [Lit.  us.] 

APRIC'ITY,  n.  Sunshine.     [Lit.  us.] 

A'PRieOT,  7i.  Old  orthography,  iipri- 
cock.  [W.  bricyllen  ;  Arm.  brigesen ; 
Fr.  abricvt,  whence  the  present  ortho- 
graphy. Junius  and  Skinner  allege 
that  the  Italians  formerly  wrote  the 
word  bericoco,  berricoccoli.  At  pre- 
sent they  write  it  albicocca,  and  the 
Spaniards  albaricoque,  which  indicate 
the  word  to  be  formed  of  albus  and 
coccus,  white  berry ;  Sp.  albar,  white. 
But  apricot  seems  to  be  formed  from 
the  old  orthography.]  A  fruit  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Prunus,  of  the  plum 
kind,  of  an  oval  figure  and  delicious 
taste.  It  is  the  primus  Armeniaca  or 
Armeniaca  vulgaris,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Rosacea;.  Apricot  trees 
are  chiefly  raised  against  walls,  and 
propagated  by  grafting  upon  plum  tree 
stocks. 

A'PRIL,  n.  [L.  aprllis;  Fr.  avril ;  Sp. 
abril;  Ir.  abrail;  Corn,  ebril ;  Vf. 


ebrill.\  The  fourth  month  of  the 
year. 

A'PRIL-FOOL,  n.  One  who  suffers  an 
imposition  on  the  first  of  April. 

A  Priori.  [L.]  The  opposite  of  4  Poste- 
riori, a  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we 
proceed  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
To  demonstrate  any  thing  a  priori, 
means  to  do  it  on  grounds  or  reasons 
preceding  actual  knowledge  or  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Mathematical  proofs, 
for  example,  are  of  the  a  priori  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  judgments  or  proofs 
founded  on  knowledge  previously  ac- 
quired, such  as  the  conclusions  of  na- 
tural history  and  of  all  experimental 
science,  are  termed  a  posteriori.  In 
uat.  theol.,  we  reason  a  priori  when  we 
infer  the  existence  of  a  God  from  the 
general  difficulties  in  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  the  frame  of  nature 
on  any  other  hypothesis;  but  we  rea- 
son aposteriori  when  we  infer  the  same 
from  marks  of  intelligent  contrivance 
and  design  in  the  works  of  creation. 
This  latter  mode  of  reasoning  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  deity  is  the 
safest,  the  soundest,  and  the  best  ad- 
apted to  the  capacity  of  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

A'PRON,  n.  [Ir.  aprun ;  a  or  ag,  and 
Celtic  bron,  the  breast.]  1.  A  cloth  or 
piece  of  leather  worn  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  clean, 
or  defend  them  from  injury. — 2.  The 
fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a  goose. 
— 3.  In  gunnery,  a  flat  piece  of  lead  that 
covers  the  vent  of  a  cannon.. — 4.  In 
ships,  a  piece  of  curved  timber,  just 


above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel  — 
5.  A  platform,  or  flooring  of  plank,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock,  on  which  the 
dock-gates  are  shut. — 6.  A  piece  of 
leather  or  other  thing  to  be  spread  be- 
fore a  person  riding  in  a  gig,  chaise,  &<•. 
so  as  to  defend  him  from  rain,  snow, 
or  dust.  In  plumbing,  a  term  used  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
for  flashing,  q.  v. 

A'PRONED,  a  Wearing  nn  apron. 

A'PRON-LINING,  71.  The  cover  of  the 
apron-piece. 

A'PRON-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  wears 
an  apron ;  a  labouring  man ;  a  me- 
chanic. 

A'PRON-PIECE,  n  A  piece  of  timber 
fixed  into  a  wall  and  projecting  hori- 
zontally to  support  the  carriage  pieces 
and  joistings  in  the  half  spaces  or  land- 
ings of  a  staircase.  It  is  also  called 
pitching  piece. 

AP'KOPOS,  ado.  (ap'ropo.)  [Fr.  a  and 
propos,  purpose.]  1.  Opportunely ; 
seasonably. — 2.  By  the  way ;  to  the 
purpose ;  a  word  used  to  introduce  an 
incidental  observation,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  though  not  strictly  belonging 
to  the  narration. 

AP'SIS,  n.  plur.  Apsides.     [Gr.  It-j.,,, 
connection,  from  «TTO.,  to  connect.]    1. 
In  astr.,  the  apsides  are  the  two  points  j 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  which  are  at  the  j 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun  ! 
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or  earth;  the  most  distant  point  is  thf» 
aphelion  or  apogee;  the  least  distant 
the  perihelion  or  perigee.  The  line 
connecting  these  is  called  the  line  of 
the  apsides. — 2.  The  ring  or  compass  of 
a  wheel. — 3.  In  arch.,  a  term  applied 
to  that  part  of  any  building  which  has 
a  semicircular  or  polygonal  termina- 
tion and  a  vaulted  roof. — 4.  In  ecclrs. 
arch.,  the  apsis  is  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  church  where  the  clergy  sat, 
and  where  the  altar  was  placed.  It 
had  a  circular  or  polygonal  termina- 
tion, and  was  vaulted  over.  The 
bishop's  throne  was  anciently  called 
the  apsis  gradata. — 5.  The  arched  roof 
of  a  room  or  of  an  oven. — 6.  The  reli- 
quary for  the  relics  of  saints. 

APT',  a.  [L.  aptus,  from  aptn,  to  fit ; 
Gr.  itrtt,  to  tie;  Sax.  hcep.]  1.  Fit; 
suitable;  as,  he  used  very  apt  meta- 
phors.— 2.  Having  a  tendency ;  liable ; 
used  of  things;  as,  wheat  on  moist  land 

is  apt  to  blast  or  be  winter-killed 3. 

Inclined;  disposed  customarily ;  used  o} 
persons  ;  as,  men  are  too  apt  to  slander 
others. — 4.  Ready;  quick;  used  of  the 
mental  powers ;  as,  a  pupil  apt  to  learn ; 
an  apt  wit. — 5.  Qualified ;  fit. 

All  the  men  of  might,  strong  and  apt  fin 
war;   2  Kings  xxiv. 

APT,-)-  T).  t.  To  fit :  to  suit  or  adapt. 

APT'ABLE,f  a.  That  maybe  adapted. 

AP'TATE.f  v.  i.  To  make  fit. 

AP'TER,     )  71.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  T«{», 

AP'TERA,)  awing]  An  insect  with- 
out wings.  The  Aptera,  constituting 
the  seventh  order  of  insects  in  Lin- 
naeus' system,  comprehend  many  gen- 
era. To  it  belong  spiders,  fleas,  ear- 
wigs, &c. ;  also,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  shrimps.  But  later  zoologists  have 
made  a  very  different  distribution  of 
these  animals. 

AP'TERAL,  a.  [supra.]  Destitute  of 
wings.  In  arch.,  a  temple  having  no 
columns  along  its  flanks  or  sides. 

AP'TERYX  AUSTRA'LIS,  71.  [Gr.  « 
priv.  and  Tri.uj,  a  wing.]  An  extraor- 
dinary bird  of  New  Zealand,  without 
wings,  supposed  to  be  already  extinct. 
The  skins  are  still  worn  as  ornaments 
by  the  natives. 

APT'ITUDE,  71.  [of  aptus,  apt.]  1.  A 
natural  or  acquired  disposition  for  a 
particular  purpose,  or  tendency  to  a 
particular  action  or  effect ;  as,  oil  has 
an  aptitude  to  burn;  men  acquire  an 
aptitude  to  particular  vices. — 2.  Fitness ; 
suitableness. — 3.  Aptness;  readiness  in 
learning;  docility. 

APTITU'DINAL,  a.  Containing  apti- 
tude. 

APTITUTHNAI.LY,  adv.  In  an  apti- 
tudinal  manner. 

APT'LY,  adv.  In  an  apt  or  suitable  man- 
ner; withjust  correspondence  of  parts; 
fitly;  properly;  justly;  pertinently. 

APT'NESS,  n. Fitness;  suitableness;  as, 
the  aptness  of  things  to  their  end. — 2. 
Disposition  of  the  mind;  propensity;  as, 
the  aptness  of  men  to  follow  example. 
— 3.  Quickness  of  apprehension;  readi- 
ness in  learning;  docility;  as, an  aptness 
to  learn  is  more  observable  in  some 
children  than  in  others. — 4.  Tendency 
in  things :  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to  rust. 

AP'TOTE,  T!.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  <n»e,s, 
case.]  In  gram.,  a  noun  which  has  no 
variation  of  termination,  or  distinction 
of  cases;  an  indeclinable  noun. 

A'PUS,  or  A'POUS,  71.  A  constellation 
near  the  south  pole,  having  eleven 
stars  according  to  Bayer;  also  a  name 
given  to  the  martinet. 

AP'YREXY,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  n>(irn>. 
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to  be  feverish,  from  <nf,  fire.]     The  ab- 
sence or  intermission  of  fever. 

APY'ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  «™;«,  «  priv.  and 
*»{,  fire.]  Incombustible,  or  that  sus- 
tains a  strong  heat  without  alteration 
of  form  or  properties. 
Apyrous  bodies  differ  from  those  sim- 
ply refractory.  Refractory  bodies  can 
not  be  fused  by  heat,  but  may  be  altered. 

A'QUA,  n.  [L.  aqua;  It.  acqua,  water  ; 
Arm.  eagui,  to  water,  or  steep;  Goth. 
ahwa,  water,  which  in  Saxon  is  reduced 
to  ea;  G.  and  D.  ei,  in  eiland;  Fr.  eau; 
AY.  gwy  or  aw;  IT.  oig  or  ot'cAe.]  Wa- 
ter; a  word  much  used  in  pharmacy, 
and  the  old  chemistry. — Aqua  fortis,  in 
the  old  chemistry,  is  now  called  nitric 
acid. — Aqua  marina,  a  name  which 
jewellers  give  to  the  beryl,  on  account 
of  its  colour. — Aqua  regia,  in  the  old 
chemistry,  is  now  called  nitre-muriatic 
acid. — Aqua  vita,  a  name  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  native  distilled  spirits.  It  an- 
swers to  the  whisky  of  Scotland,  the 
usque'baugh  of  Ireland,  the  eau  de  vie 
or  brandy  of  the  French,  and  the  geneva 
of  the  Dutch. 

AQUALJEG'IA,  n.  Literally  the  water- 
gatherer,  because  its  leaves  collect 
water  in  their  hollow.  A  small  genus 
of  plants,  commonly  called  columbines, 
belonging  to  the  crow-foot  tribe,  of 
which  several  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

AQUA'RIAN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  primitive  church,  who  con- 
secrated water  in  the  eucharist  instead 
of  wine;  either  under  a  pretence  of 
abstinence,  or  because  it  was  unlawful 
to  drink  wine. 

AQUA'RlUS,n.[L.]The  Water-bearer; 
a  sign  in  the  zodiac  which  the  sun  en- 
ters about  the  21st  of  January;  so 
called  from  the  rains  which  prevail  at 
that  season,  in  Italy  and  the  East.  The 
stars  in  this  constellation,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  are  45;  according  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  41 ;  according  to  Hevelius,  47  ; 
and  according  to  Flamstead,  108. 

AQUAT'I€,a.  [L. aquaticus.  SeeAQUA.] 
Pertaining  to  water;  applied  to  ani- 
mals which  live  in  water,  as  fishes;  or 
to  such  as  frequent  it,  as  aquatic  fowls  ; 
applied  to  plants,  it  denotes  such  as 
grow  in  water.  Aquatical  is  rarely  used. 

AQUAT'IC,  n.  A  plant  which  grows  in 
water,  as  the  Flag. 

AQ'UATILE,  a.  That  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter. [Rarely  used.~\ 

AQUATINT'A,  a.  [aqua,  water,  and 
It.  tinta,  dye.  See  TIXCTCRE.]  A  me- 
thod of  etching  on  copper,  by  which  a 
beautiful  effect  is  produced,  resembling 
a  fine  drawing  in  water  colours  or  In- 
dian ink.  This  is  performed  with  a 
powder  of  asphalt  and  fine  transparent 
resin  sifted  on  the  plate,  which  is  a  little 
greased ;  the  loose  powder  being  shaken 
off,  the  plate  is  heated  over  a  chafing 
dish;  and  when  cool,  the  light  places 
on  the  plate  are  covered  with  a  hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  turpentine  varnish 
mixed  with  ivory  black.  A  rim  is  then 
raised  with  bees'  wax,  and  reduced 
nitrous  acid  is  poured  on,  and  suffered 
to  stand  five  minutes;  then  poured  off, 
and  the  plate  dried.  This  process  with 
the  pencil  and  the  aqua  fortis  is  to  be 
repeated  till  the  darkest  shades  are 
produced. 

A'QUA  TOFA'NA,  n.  A  poisonous 
fluid  invented  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  Tofana,  who  is  said  to  have 
procured  the  death  of  no  fewer  than 
COO  individuals  by  means  of  it.  It  con- 


sisted chiefly  of  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lized arsenic. 

Ar/iia;  Ductus  et  Aqua  Haustum.  In 
Scots  law,  are  two  servitudes ;  the  for- 
mer consists  in  a  right  of  carrying  a 
water-course  through  the  grounds  of 
another ;  the  latter,  of  watering  cattle 
at  a  river,  well,  or  pond,  in  the  ground 
of  another. 

AQ'UEDUGT,  n.  [L.  ama,  water,  and 
ductus,  a  pipe  or  canal,  from  duco,  to 
lead.  See  DUKE.]  A  structure  made 
for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to 
another  over  uneven  ground;  either 
above  or  under  the  surface.  It  may  be 
either  a  pipe  or  a  channel.  It  may  be 
constructed  above  ground  of  stone  or 
wood;  carried  through  hills  by  pierc- 
ing them,  and  over  va,;eys,  by  a  struc- 
ture supported  by  props  or  arches. 
Some  have  been  formed  with  three 
conduits  on  the  same  line,  elevated  one 
above  another.  Aqueducts  were  most 
extensively  used  by  the  Romans,  and  on 
the  sites,  or  in  the  vicinities  of  their 
most  important  cities.  The  principal 
Roman  aqueducts  now  remaining,  are 
the  aqua  Virginia,  repaired  by  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  and  the  aqi-a  Felice,  con- 
structed by  Sextus  V.  The  aqueduct 
of  Segovia  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
old  Castile,  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
works  of  antiquity. 

A'QUEOUS,  a.  Watery;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  water,  or  abounding  with 
it.  Aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  the 
limpid  watery  fluid  which  fills  the 
space  between  the  cornea  and  the  crys- 
talline lens  in  the  eye.  [See  EYE.] 
Aqueous  vapour,  the  gaseous  vapour 
which  is  produced  from  the  surface  of 
water  by  the  action  of  heat,  winds,  and 
other  causes,  and  which  rises  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  returns  again  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  and 
snow. 

A'QUEOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  watery;  waterishness;  wateri- 
ness. 

A'QUIFORM,  a.  In  the  form  of  water. 

AQ'UILA,  n.  [L.  whence  aquilinus ; 
from  the  Oriental,  ipy,  ohel,  to  be 
crooked.  This  fowl  is  probably  named 
from  its  curving  beak.]  In  ornith.,  the 
eagle.  Also,  a  northern  constellation 
containing,  according  to  the  British 
catalogue,  71  stars. 

AQ'UILATED,  pp.  In  her.,  adorned 
with  eagles*  heads,  as  a  cross  aquilated. 

AQ'UILINE,  a.  [L.  aquilinus.  See  A- 
QUII.A.]  1.  Belonging  to  the  eagle. — 
2.  Curving;  hooked;  prominent,  like 
the  beak  of  an  eagle. 

AQ'UILON,  n.  [L.  aquilo.']  The  north 
wind. 

AQUITA'NIAN.a.  Pertaining  to  Aqni- 
tania,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
Gaul,  which,  according  to  Cesar,  lay 
between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  ocean.  In  modern  days,  it  has 
been  called  Gascony.  The  inhabitants 
in  Cesar's  time,  spoke  a  different  dia- 
lect from  that  of  the  proper  Celts,  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  Seine.  This 
dialect  bore  an  affinity  to  the  Basque, 
in  Biscay,  to  which  they  were  contigu- 
ous ;  and  some  remains  of  it  still  exist 
in  the  Gascon.  Aquitania  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  Aqui;  from  the  name  of  the 
people,  with  tan,  a  Celtic  word,  signi- 
fying region  or  country.  The  Romans, 
either  from  their  general  usage,  or 
from  not  understanding  the  Celtic  tan, 
annexed  another  termination  signifying 
country,  ia,  the  Ir.  ai  or  aoi,  Ileb.  "<s 
ai, a  settlement  or  habitation;  Gr.«i«, 
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land,  country;  Hindu,  eya,  the  same. 
A.  R.  stand  for  anno  regni,  the  year  of 
the  king's  reign;  as,  A.  R.  G.  I!.  -i>.  in 
the  20th  year   of  the  reign  of  king 
George. 

AR'ABESQUE,  a.    [See  ARABIAN.]    1. 
In  the  manner  of  the  Arabians;  applied 
to  ornaments  consisting  of  imaginary 
foliage,   stalks,  plants,  &c.,  in  which 
there  are  no  figures  of  animals.— 2.t 
The  Arabic  language. 
AR'ABESQUE,  n.  Arabesques  or  mor- 
esques,     are     a 
style    of    orna- 
ments   compos- 
ed of  a  whim- 
sical mixture  of 
flowers,    fruits, 
buildings,     and 
other  objects,  to 
which  are  joined 
by  some  artists, 
the    figures    of 
men,       women, 
animals,  real  and 
imaginary  mon- 
sters, &c.,  used 
in   painting,   in 
sculpture,     and 
in  architecture ; 
but  in  pure  an- 
cient         arab- 
esques, such  as 
are  found  in  the 
Alhambra,      no 
animal      repre- 
sentations are  used. 
ARA'BIAN,  a.  [See  the  noun.]    Per- 
taining to  Arabia. 

ARA'BIAN,  n.  [Arab  denotes  a  war- 
derer,  or  a  dweller  in  a  desert.]  A 
native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. 
AR'ABIC,  a.  Belonging  to  Arabia,  or 
the  language  of  its  inhabitants.  Ara- 
bic figures  or  characters,  the  numeral 
characters  now  used  in  our  arithmetic, 
which  were  introduced  into  England 
about  the  eleventh  century. 
AR'ABI€,  n.  The  language  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

ARAB'I€ALLT,  adv.  In  the  Arabian 
manner. 

AR'ABIS,  n.  Bastard  tower-mustard, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Cruciferous 
order.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
Britain. 

AR'ABISM,  n.  An  Arabic  idiom  or  pe- 
culiarity of  language. 
AR'ABIST,  n.  One  well  versed  in  Ara- 
bic  literature. 

AR'ABLE,  a.  [L.  aro,  Gr.  «(«*, to  plough; 
Ir.  arain.]  Fit  for  ploughing  or  tillage. 
Arable  land,  land  which  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  means  of  the  plough,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  grass-land,  wood-land, 
common  pasture,  and  waste. 
AR'ABO-TEDES'€O,  n.  [It.  arabo, 
and  Germ,  tedescho.]  In  painting  and 
sculpture,  a  style  of  art  composed  of 
Moorish,  Roman,  and  German-Gothic. 
AR'ABY,  n.  Arabia. 
AHACA'RI,  n.  A  species  of  wood- 
pecker, found  in  Brazil,  resembling  the 
toucan,  or  Brazilian  pye.  The  cry  of 
this  bird  very  nearly  resembles  its  own 
name. 

ARA€AT'SCHA,  n.  A  plant,  a  native 
of  the  Andes.  In  taste  and  solidity  it 
resembles  the  Spanish  walnut,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  nourishing  and  prolific 
than  the  potatoe. 

AR'ACHIS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
It  contains  only  one  species,  the  Ame- 
rican earth-nut,  of  which  the  seed* 
yield  an  abundance  of  oil. 
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ARACH'NIDA,  n.  [Gr.  .{.^.r,  a  spider, 
and  tiles,  form.]  A  class  of  animals, 
including  spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions. 
They  are  oviparous  animals,  provided 
with  articulated  members,  but  they  do 
not  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  similar 
to  insects.  They  respire  either  by 
bronchia?,  or  by  means  of  a  trachea,  the 
openings  for  the  admission  of  air  being 
stigmatiform ;  and  they  are  destitute 
of  antennae. 

ARA€H'N1DAN,  n.  An  animal  of  the 
tribe  of  spiders. 

ARACH'NOlD.a.  [Gr.  «;«*,,,,  a  spider, 
and  ui«,-,  form ;  Heb.  -~y,arek,  to  weave, 
that  is,  to  stretch,  to  draw  out;  Eng. 
reach.]  In  aunt.,  the  arachnoid  tunic, 
or  arachnoid,  is  a  semitransparent  thin 
membrane  which  is  spread  over  the 
brain  and  pia  mater,  and  for  the  most 
part  closely  connected  with  the  latter. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  that 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane. 

ARA€H'NOII>,  n.  A  species  of  madre- 
pore found  fossil. 

ARACHNOL'OGIST,  n.  One  versed  in 
arachnology. 

ARACHNOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «{«x,r,  a 
spider,  and  AI}-«>  discourse.]  The  sci- 
ence or  history  of  spiders. 
ARACHO'SlAN,  fl*Designating  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  divide  Persia  from 
India. 

A'KA€K,  n.  See  ARRACK. 
AH^E'OSTYLE,  [Gr.  «e«w,  rare,  and 
rrriA«,  a  column.]  In  arch.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  columnar  arrangement  where 
the  columns  are  placed  far  apart.  The 
interval  usually  assigned  is  four  dia- 
meters. 

ARjE'OSYSTYLE,  [Gr.  «j.,«,  rare,  ™, 
togetherwith,and  tnijn,  a  column.]  An 
arrangement  in  which  the  columns  are 
coupled  or  placed  in  pairs,  with  an  in- 
terval generally  of  half  a  diameter  be- ' 
twixt  the  coupled  columns,  and  of  three 
diameters  and  a  half  betwixt  the  pairs. 
ARAIGNEE',  or  ARRAIGN,  n.  (arain.) 
[Fr.  a  spider.]     In  fort.,  the  branch, 
return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine. 
ARAISE,t  v.  t.  To  raise. 
ARA'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  with 
rosaceous  flowers,  and  succulent  ber- 
ries.   The  species  are  natives  ot  China 
and  America. 
ARAME'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aram,  a 

son  of  Shem,  or  to  the  Chaldeans. 
AR'AMISM,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Ara- 
mean  or  Chaldee  language;    a  Chal- 
daism. 

ARA'NEA,  n.  A  genus  of  the  aptera 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Aran- 
eides  or  spiders. 

ARANE'IDES,  ARANE'ID^E,  AR- 
ANE'IDANS,  n.  [L.  aranea,  a  spider.] 
The  spider  family,  a  tribe  of  the  pul- 
monary order  of  Arachnidans,  with  a 
coriaceous  integument,  modified  anten- 
nae, or  chelicers,  consisting  of  a  single 
joint  armed  with  a  claw,  perforated 
near  the  apex  for  the  transmission  of 
venom ;  breathing  by  pulmonary  sacs, 
which  are  either  two  or  four  in  num- 
ber, and  always  placed  under  the  ab- 
domen. The  abdomen  is  pedicellate, 
and  the  arms  are  provided  with  four 
or  six  spinnerets. 

ARANEOS'E,  a.  Covered  with  hairs 
crossing  each  other,  like  the  rays  in  a 
spider's  web. 

ARA'NEOUS,  a.  [L.  aranea,  a  spider, 
or  cobweb.]     Resembling  a  cobweb 
AHA'NEUS   MARINUS,   n.  The   fish 
usually  called  the  soa-spider. 


ARA'TION,  n.  [L.  aratio.]  Ploughing; 
tillage;  lands  are  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  aration,  when  they  are  under  tillage. 

AR'ATORY,  a.  That  contributes  to 
tillage. 

Aratrum  Terne.  In  Scots  laic,  a  plough- 
gate  of  land;  it  consists  of  eight  ox- 
gates  of  land,  because  anciently  the 
plough  was  drawn  by  eight  oxen. 

ARAUCA'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Araucanians,  a  tribe  of  aboriginals,  in- 
habiting Arauco,  in  Chili. 

ARAUCA'RIA,  n.  [Araucanos,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Chili.]  In  bot.,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Conifera-, 
found  in  Australia  and  Chili.  The  ar- 
aucaria  excelsa,  or  Norfolk  island  pine, 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  160  to  228 
feet,  with  a  circumference  of  some- 
times more  than  yo  feet.  Many  fossil 
plants  seem  to  have  been  allied  to  this 
genus. 

ARBALIST,  n.  [From  areas,  a  bow,  and 
balista,  L.,  an  engine  to  throw  stones; 
Gr.  /3«Ax<v,  to  throw.]  A  cross-bow. 
This  consists  of  a  steel  bow  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string 
and  a  trigge"-;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece 
of  iron.  It  serves  to  throw  bullets, 
darts,  arrows,  &c. 

ARBALISTER,  «.  A  cross-bowman. 

ARBALESTI'NA.  Loopholes  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  in  fortified  walls, 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 

ARBITER,  n.  [L.]  A  person  appointed, 
or  chosen  by  parties  in  controversy,  to 
decide  their  differences.  This  is  its 
sense  in  the  civil  law.  In  modern 
usage,  arbitrator  is  the  technical  word. 
— 2.  In  a  general  sense,  now  most  com- 
mon, a  person  who  has  the  power  of 
judging  and  determining,  without  con- 
trol; one  whose  power  of  deciding  and 
governing  is  not  limited. — 3.  One  that 
commands  the  destiny,  or  holds  the 
empire  of  a  nation  or  state. 

ARBITRABLE,  a.  Arbitrary;  depend- 
ing on  the  will. 

ARBITRAMENT,  n.  Will;  determina- 
tion.—2.  The  award  of  arbitrators.  In 
this  sense,  awardis  more  generally  used. 

ARBITRARILY,  adv.  By  will  only ; 
despotically ;  absolutely. 

ARBITRARINESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  arbitrary;  despoticalness ;  ty- 
ranny. 

ARBITRA'RIOUS.ta. Arbitrary;  des- 
potic. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY.t  adv.  Arbitra- 
rily. 

ARBITRARY,  a.  [L.  arbitrarius.]  1. 
Depending  on  will  or  discretion ;  not 
governed  by  any  fixed  rules;  as,  an 
arbitrary  decision;  an  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment. 

Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established 
on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licentious- 
ness. tYashingttm. 
2.  Despotic ;  absolute  in  power ;  having 
no  external  control ;  as,  an  arbitrary 
prince,  or  government. 

ARBITRATE,  v.  i.  [L.  arbitror.]  To 
hear  and  decide,  as  arbitrators ;  as,  to 
choose  men  to  arbitrate  between  us. 

ARBITRATE,  v.  t.  To  decide;  to  de- 
termine; to  judge  of. 

ARBITRATION,  n.  The  hearing  and 
determination  of  a  cause  between  par- 
ties in  controversy,  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  parties.  This  may 
be  done  by  one  person;  but  it  is  usual 
to  choose  two  or  three;  or  for  each 
party  to  choose  one,  and  these  to  name 
a  third,  who  is  called  the  umpire.  Their 
determination  is  called  an  award. — 2. 
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A  hearing  before  arbitrators,  though 
they  make  no  award.  [77m-  is  a  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  in  the  United  States.] 

ARBITRATOR,  n.  A  person  chosen 
by  a  party  or  by  the  parties  who  have 
a  controversy,  to  determine  their  dif- 
ferences. The  act  of  the  parties  in 
giving  power  to  the  arbitrators  is  called 
the  submission,  and  this  may  be  verbal 
or  written.  The  person  chosen  as  um- 
pire, by  two  arbitrators,  when  the 
parties  do  not  agree,  is  also  called  an 
arbitrator. — 2.  An  arbiter,  governor,  or 
president. —  3.  In  a  more  extensive  sense, 
an  arbiter;  one  who  has  the  power  of 
deciding  or  prescribing  without  control. 

ARBITRA'TRIX,  n.  A  female  who 
arbitrates,  or  judges. 

ARBITRESS,  n.  A  female  arbiter. 

AR'BOR,  or  AR'EOUR,M.  [The  French 
express  the  sense  by  berceau,  a  cradle, 
an  arbor,  or  bower;  Sp.  emparrado 
from  parra,  a  vine  raised  on  stakes, 
and  nailed  to  a  wall.  Qu.  Chaucer's 
Tierber,  herbewe,  a  lodge,  coinciding  with 
harbor,  which  see.]  1.  A  frame  of  lat- 
tice work,  covered  with  vi:>es,  branches 
of  trees,  or  other  plants,  for  shade  ;  a 
bower. — 2.  In  bot.,  a  tree,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  shrub.  The  distinction 
which  Linnaeus  makes,  that  a  tree 
springs  up  with  a  bud  on  the  stem,  and 
a  shrub  not,  is  found  not  to  hold  uni- 
versally; and  the  tree,  in  popular  un- 
derstanding, differs  from  the  shrub 
only  in  size.  Arbor  forms  the  seventh 
family  of  vegetables  in  Linnaeus'  sys- 
tem. [See  TREE.]— 3.  In  mech.,  the 
principal  part  of  a  machine,  sustaining 
the  rest.  Also,  the  axis  or  spindle  of 
a  machine,  as  of  a  crane,  or  windmill. 
Arbor  Diana?,  a  beautiful  arborescent 
form  of  crystallization,  produced  when 
silver  is  precipitated  by  mercury. 

AR'BORARY,  a.  Belonging  to  trees. 

AR'BORATOR,  n.  One  who  plants,  or 
who  prunes  trees. 

AR'BORED,a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor. 

ARBO'REOUS,  a.  [L.  arboreus,  from 
arbor.]  Belonging  to  a  tree ;  resem- 
bling a  tree ;  constituting  a  tree;  grow- 
ing on  trees  ;  as  moss  is  arboreous 

ARBORES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  arborcsco, 
to  grow  to  a  tree.]  The  figure  of  a 
tree;  the  resemblance  of  a  tree  in  mi- 
nerals, or  crystallizations,  or  groups  of 
crystals  in  that  form. 

ARBORES'CENT,  a.  Resembling  a 
tree;  having  the  figure  of  a  tree;  dcn- 
dritical. — 2.  From  herbaceous,  becom- 
ing woody. 

ARBORES'CENT  STAR-FISH,  n.  A 
species  of  Asterias,  called  also  Caput 
Medusae.  [See  STAR-FISH.] 

ARBORET,  or  ARBORE'TUM,  n.  [it. 

arboreta,  from  arbor,  a  tree.]  A  small 
tree  or  shrub ;  a  place  in  a  park  or  plea- 
sure ground,  or  in  a  large  garden  or 
nursery,  in  which  a  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  one  of  each  kind,  is  culti- 

ARBORICUL'TURE,  n.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  trees  ;  the  art  of  planting,  dres- 
sing, and  managing  trees  and  shrubs. 

ARBORIST,  n.  One  who  makes  trees 
his  study,  or  who  is  versed  in  the  know 
ledge  of  trees. 

ARBORIZA'TION,  n.  The  appearance 
or  figure  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  minerals, 
or  fossils.  [See  HERBORIZATION.] 

ARBORIZE,  B.  t.  To  form  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tree  or  plant  in  minerals. 

AR'BOROUS,  a.  Belonging  to  trees. 

ARBOR- VINE,  n.  A  species  of  bind- 
weed. 

AR'BOR  VIT^E,  n.  The  tree  of  life, 


ARCADE 


AKCH 


AKCHANGELIC 


In  hot.,  applied  to  the  species  of  Thuja, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Conifera. 
In  aunt.,  a  dendriform  arrangement, 
which  appears  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  when  the  cerebel- 
lum is  cut  vertically. 

ARBOUR.     See  ABHOR. 

AKBUSCLE,  n.  [L.  arbusculus,  a  little 
tree.]  A  dwarf  tree,  in  size  between  a 
shrub  and  a  tree. 

AKBUS'CULAR,  a.  Resembling  a 
shrub ;  having  the  figure  of  small  trees. 

ARBUST'IVE,  a.  [From  arbustum.] 
Containing  copses  of  trees  or  shrubs  ; 
covered  with  shrubs. 

ARBUST'UM,  n.  [L.  See  ABHOR.]  A 
copse  of  shrubs  or  trees ;  an  orchard. 

ARBUTE,  n.  [L.  arbutus.]  The  straw- 
berry tree,  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Ericese,  and 
characterized  by  its  fruit  being  a  berry, 
containing  many  seeds.  Arbutus  unedo. 
the  strawberry  tree,  abounds  near  the 
lakes  of  Killarney. 

XRBU'TEAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
strawberry  tree. 

X  R€,  or  ARCH,  n.  [L.  arcus,  a  bo  w.vault, 
or  arch;  arcuo,  to  bend ;  Gr.  «{x>i,  be- 
ginning, origin;  «§**,  to  begin,  to  be 
the  author  or  chief;  Fr.  arc,  arche.  The 
Greek  word  is  probably  from  the  same 
root  as  arcus,  from  the  sense  of  springing 
or  stretching,  shooting  up,  rising,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  a  vault,  or  bow,  as 
well  as  of  chief  or  head.  Heb.  5^8,  arg, 
to  weave ;  Ar.  aricha,  ariga,  to  emit 
odour,  to  diffuse  fragrance ;  and  Heb. 
z~y,  org,  to  desire,  or  long  for,  to  ascend. 
The  radical  sense  of  all  these  roots  is, 
to  stretch,  strain,  reach ;  Gr.  »{iy»,  L. 
fragro;  and  the  sense  of  arch  is  from 
stretching  upward,  ascending.  From 
arc  or  arch  comes  the  sense  of  bend- 
ing, deviating,  and  cunning.]  In  geom., 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  or  of  a  curve  line; 

sometimes,  but  impro-        

perly,  a  segment  or  part   -^ 
of  a  circle.      It  is  by  Are. 

means  of  circular  arcs  or  arches,  that 
all  angles  are  measured ;  the  arc  being 
described  from  the  angular  point  as  a 
centre.  Concentric  arcs,  are  such  as 
have  the  same  centre.  Equal  arcs,  are 
such  arcs  of  the  same  circle  or  of  equal 
circles,  as  contain  the  same  number  of 
degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree.  Simi- 
lar arcs,  of  unequal  circles,  are  such  as 
contain  the  same  number  of  degrees, 
or  that  are  the  like  part  or  parts  of 
their  respective  whole  circles.  Diur- 
nal arch,  is  that  part  of  a  circle  de- 
scribed by  a  heavenly  body  between  its 
rising  and  setting ;  and  the  nocturnal 
arch,  is  that  described  betwixt  its  set- 
ting and  rising;  both  these  together 
are  always  equal  to  a  whole  circle. 
Arch  of  progression,  or  direction,  is  an 
arch  of  the  ecliptic  which  a  planet 
seems  to  pass  over,  when  its  motion  is 
direct.  Arch  of  retrogradation,  is  an 
arch  of  the  ecliptic,  described  while  a 
planet  is  retrograde,  or  moves  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs.  Arch  of  vi- 
sion, is  that  which  measures  the  sun's 
depth  below  the  horizon,  when  a  star, 
before  hid  by  his  rays,  begins  to  appear 

_again. 

ARCADE,  n.  [Fr.  from  arcus;  Sp.  ar- 
cada.']  A  long  and  continued  arch ;  a 
series  of  arches,  supported  on  piers  or 
pillars;  used  generally  as  the  screen 
and  roof  support  of  an  ambulatory  or 
walk ;  but  in  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  more  commonly  applied 
as  an  ornamental  dressing  to  a  wall,  as 


in  the  figure.  The  term  is  often  im- 
properly applied  to  u  covered  walk,  or 
to  a  vault,  or  to  a  simple  arched  open- 


Arcade,  Rcras*  jCiiuroh,  Hampshire. 

ing  in  a  wall.  Of  late,  there  have  been 
erected  in  some  of  our  principal  cities, 
elegant  ranges  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, so  constructed,  as  to  form  a 
covered  lane,  to  which  the  term  arcade 
is  improperly  applied. 

ARCA'DIAN, )  a.  Pertaining  to  Arca- 

ARCA'DIC,  (  dia,  a  mountainous 
district  in  the  heart  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

ARCA'pICS,  n.  The  title  of  a  book  in 
Paus_anias,  which  treats  of  Arcadia. 

ARCANE,  a.  [L.  arcanus.']  Hidden, 
secret.  [Not  much  used  ] 

ARCA'NUM,  n.  plur.  arcana,  [L.  per- 
haps from  arceo,  to  keep  in.]  A  se- 
cret ;  generally  used  in  the  plural,  ar- 
cana, secret  things,  mysteries. 

ARCBOUTANT,  n.  [Fr.  arc  and  bout. 
See  ABOUT,  ABUTMENT.]  In  arch.,  an 
arched  buttress. 

ARCH,  n.  [See  ARC.]  In  arch.,  a 
structure  composed  of  separate  inelas- 
tic bodies,  having  the  shape  of  truncated 
wedges,  arranged  on  a  curved  line,  so  as 
to  retain  their  position  by  mutual  pres- 
sure. Arches  are  usually  constructed  of 
stones  or  of  bricks.  The  separate  stones 
which  compose  the  arch,  are  called  vous- 
soirs,or  arch-stones;  the  extreme  or  low- 
est voussoirs,  are  termed  springers,  and 
the  uppermost,  or  central  one,  is  called 
the  key-stone.  The  under  or  concave 
side  of  the  voussoirs,  is  called  the  in- 
trados, and  the  upper,  or  convex  side,  the 
e.rtrados  of  the  arch.  When  the  curves 
of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concen- 
tric, or  parallel,  the  arch  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tradosed.  The  supports  which  afford 
resting  and  resisting  points  to  the  arch, 
are  called  piers  and  abutments.  The 
upper  part  of  the  pier  or  abutment 
where  the  arch  rests,  technically,  where 
it  springs  from,  is  the  impost.  The 
span  of  an  arch, 
is  in  circular 
arches  the  length 
of  its  chord,  and 
generally,  the 
width  between 
the  points  of  its  opposite  imposts 
whence  it  springs.  The  rise  of  an  arch, 
is  the  height  of  the  highest  point  of  its 
intrados  above  the  line  of  the  impost ; 
this  point  is  sometimes  called  the  un- 
der side  of  the  crown,  the  highest  point 
of  the  extrados  being  the  crown.  Arches 
are  designated  in  two  ways;  first,  in  a 
general  manner,  according  to  their  pro- 
perties, their  uses,  their  position  in  a 
building,  or  their  exclusive  employ- 
ment in  a  particular  style  of  architec- 
ture. Thus,  there  are  arches  of  equili- 
briation,  equi- 
pollent arches, 
arches  of  dis- 
charge, askew 
and  reversed 
arches,andRo- 
man,  pointed, 
and  Saracenic 
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Semicircular  Arch. 
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EqiiiUtcml  Arch. 


Horfie.Shoe  Arch. 

three-centred     arches, 


arches.  Second,  they  are  named  spe- 
cifically, according  to  the  curve  their 
intrados  assume,  when  that  curve  is 
the  section  of 
any  of  the  geo- 
metrical solids, 
as  circular, 
segmental,  cy- 
Arch.  cloidal,  ellipti- 

cal, parabolical,  hyperbolical,  or  caten- 
arian arches ;  or 
from  the  restni- 
blance     of    the 
whole     contour 
of  the  curve  to 
some      familiar 
object,  as  lancet 
arch,  and  horse- 
shoe    arch ;    or 
from  the  method 
used  in  describ- 
ing the  curve,  as 
four-centred 
arches,    and    the 
like.     When  any 
urch   has  one  of 
its  imposts  higher 
than  the  other,  it 
is  said  to  be  ram- 
pant. —  2.       The 

Tudor  or  [bur-centred  Arch,     space          between 

two  piers  of  a  bridge,  when  arched;  or 
any  place  covered  with  an  arch.— 3. 
Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
— i.  The  vault  of  heaven  or  sky.  Tri- 
umphal arches,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures at  the  entrance  of  cities,  erected 
to  adorn  a  triumph  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  event. 
ARCH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  an  arch ;  to 
form  with  a  curve;  as,  to  arch  a  gate. 
ARCH,  v.  i.  To  make  an  arch  or  arches; 

as,  to  arch  beneath  the  sand. 
ARCH,  a.  [It.  arcare,  to  bend,  to  arch, 
to  cheat  or  deceive,  from  area,  L.  ar- 
cus, a  bow ;  D.  arg,  crafty,  roguish;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  arg,  id.  The  Teutonic  arg, 
appears  to  be  allied  to  arch,  and  to  1  e 
the  Eng.  rogue.  The  radical  sense  of 
bend  is  to  strain.]  Cunning ;  sly ; 
shrewd;  waggish;  mischievous  fur 
sport;  mirthful;  as  we  say  in  popular 
language,  roguish ;  as,  an  arch  lad. 
ARCH,  a.  Used  also  in  composition. 
[Gr.  «;£»,-,  chief;  Ir.  arg,  noble,  fa- 
mous.] Chief;  of  the  first  class;  prin- 
cipal; as,  an  arch  deed.  Shakspeare 
uses  this  word  as  a  noun;  "  My  worthy 
arch  and  patrons;"  but  the  use  is  not 
authorized. 

ARCH^EOLOCj'IC,        *)  a.  Pertaining 

ARCHAIOLOfi'IC,        V  to  a  treatise 

ARCHAIOLOG'ICAL.J    onantiquity, 

or  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  things. 

ARCH^EOL'OGlST,    In.  One  versed 

ARCHA1OI/OGIST,  /  in     antiquity 

or  ancient  learning. 


\n.   [Gr. 
/  a 


ARCHAIOI/OGY,  /  ancient,  and 
Koytt,  discourse.]  The  science  which 
relates  to  antiquities  in  general  ;  a  dis- 
course on  antiquity;  learning  or  know- 
ledge which  respects  ancient  times. 

AR'-CHAISM,  n.  [Gr.  «<x«*«f,  ancient, 
from  ««;tr,  beginning.]  An  ancient  or 
obsolete  phrase  or  expression. 

AR€HANGEL,  n.  An  angel  of  the 
highest  order  ;  an  angel  occupying  the 
eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
—  Q.  The  name  of  several  plants,  as  the 
dead-nettle,  or  Lamium;  a  species  of 
Melittis;  and  the  Galeopsis  or  hedge- 
nettle  ;  also  applied  to  Angelica,  Arch- 
angelica. 

XRCHANGEL'ie,  a.  Belonging  to 
archangels. 


ARCHDEACONRY 


ARCIIES-COURT 


ARCHIL 


XRCHAPOS'TATE,  n.  A  chief  apos- 
tate. 

ARCHAPOS'TLE,  n.  The  chief  apostle. 
XRCHXRCHITECT,  n.  The  supreme 
architect. 

XRCHBEA€ON,  n.  The  chief  beacon, 
place  of  prospect,  or  signal. 

XRCHBISH'OP,  n.  A  chief  bishop  ;  a 
church  dignitary  of  the  first  class ;  a 
metropolitan  bishop,  who  superintends 
the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops 
in  his  province,  and  also  exercises  epis- 
copal authority  in  his  own  diocese. 

XRCHBISH'OPRIC,  n.  [Archbishop 
and  ric  or  rich,  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion.] The  jurisdiction  or  place  of  an 
archbishop;  the  province  over  which 
an  archbishop  exercises  authority. 

ARCHBOTCH'ER,n.The  chief  botcher, 
or  mender,  ironically. 

XRCHBUILD'ER,n.  Chief  builder. 

X'RCHBUT'LER,  n.  A  chief  butler;  an 
officer  of  the  German  empire,  who  pre- 
sents the  cup  to  the  emperor,  on  so- 
lemn occasions.  This  office  belongs  to 
the  king  of  Bohemia. 

ARCHBUT'TRESS,  n.  In  arch.,  a  ram- 
part arch,  abutting  against  a  wall  in 
order  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust 
of  an  interior  vault  or  arch.  It  is 
more  commonly  termed  flying-but- 
tress. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  n.  A  chief 
chamberlain;  an  officer  of  the  German 
empire,  whose  office  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  great  chamberlain  in  England. 
This  office  belonged  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg. 

XRCHCHXNCELLOR,  «.   A   chief 

chancellor;  an  officer  in  the  German 
empire,  who  presided  over  the  secre- 
taries of  the  court.  Under  the  first 
races  of  French  kings,  when  Germany 
and  Italy  belonged  to  them,  three  arch- 
chancellors  were  appointed;  and  this 
institution  gave  rise  to  the  three  arch- 
chancellors  formerly  in  Germany,  who 
were  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  Treves. 

XRCHCHXNTER,n.  The  chief  chanter, 
or  president  of  the  chanters  of  a  church. 

XRCH€HEM'I€,  a.  Of  supreme  che- 
mical powers. 

XRCHCONSPIR'ATOR,  n.  Principal 
conspirator. 

XRCH€OUNT',  n.  A  chief  count ;  a 
title  formerly  given  to  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  riches 
and  power. 

XRCH€RIT'I€,  n.  A  chief  critic. 

XRCHDAP'IFER,  n.  [Arch,  chief,  and 
L.  dapifer,  a  food-bearer,  from  daps, 
meat,  or  a  feast,  and  fero,  to  carry.] 
An  officer  in  the  German  empire,  whose 
ortice  was  at  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror, to  carry  the  first  dish  of  meat  to 
table  on  horseback. 

ARCHDEACON,  n.  [See  DEACON.]  In 
England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
next  in  rank  below  a  bishop,  who  has 
jurisdiction  either  over  a  par  of  or  over 
the  whole  diocese.  He  is  usually  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  and  has  an  au- 
thority originally  derived  from  the 
bishop,  but  now  independent  of  him. 
He  has  a  court,  the  most  inferior  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  hearing  ec- 
clesiastical causes,  and  the  punishment 
of  offenders  by  spiritual  censures. 

ARCHDEACONRY,  n.  The  office,  ju- 
risdiction, or  residence  of  an  arqhdea- 
cpn.  In  England,  every  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  archdeaconries,  of  which 
there  are  sixty,  and  each  archdeaconry 
into  rural  deaneries,  and  each  deanery 
into  parishes. 
i 


ARCHDEACONSHIP,  n.  The  office  of 

an  archdeacon. 
ARCHDI'OCESE,  n.  The  diocese  of  an 

archbishop. 

ARCHDIVINE,  n.  A  principal  theolo- 
gian. 

ARCHDRU'ID.n.  [See DRUID.]  Achief 

druid,  or  pontiff  of  the  ancient  druids. 

XRCHDU'€AL,  a.   [See  AHCIIDUKE.] 

Pertaining  to  an  archduke. 
ARCHDtJCH'ESS,  n.  [See  DUCHESS.] 
A  title  given  to  the  females  of  the  house 
of  Austria. 

ARCHDUCH'Y,  n.  The  territory  of  an 
archduke  or  archduchess. 
ARCHDCKE,  n.  [See  DUKE.]     A  title 
given  to  princes  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria; all  the  sons  being  archdukes,  and 
the  daughters  archduchesses. 
ARCHDOKEDOM,  n.  The  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  an  archduke  or  arch- 
duchess. 

ARCHED,  pp.  Made  with  an  arch  or 
curve ;  covered  with  an  arch.  Arched, 
Enarched,  Archie  or  Archy.  In  her., 
implies  that  both  sides  of  an  ordinary 
are  bowed  alike,  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
Arched  double,  having  two  arches  or 
bends.  Archee  treble,  or  tri-archee, 
having  three  arches.  Archee  reversed, 
bowed  or  arched  inwards. 
XRCHEIRA,  n.  Long  narrow  loopholes 
in  fortified  walls  for  discharging  arrows 
through ;  differing  from  the  Arbales- 
tina  in  having  no  cross  apertures. 
XRCHEN'EMY,  n.  A  principal  enemy. 
XRCHER,  n.  [Sp.  archero;  It.  arcitro; 
Fr.  archer;  from  areas,  a  bow.  See 
ARCH  and  ARC.]  A  bowman  ;  one  who 
uses  a  bow  in  battle  ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
A.RCHERESS,  n.  A  female  nrcher. 
ARCHERY,  n.  The  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  the  practice,  art,  or  skill  of 
archers  ;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow 
and  arrow.  This  art,  either  as  a  means 
of  offence  in  war,  or  of  subsistence  and 
amusement  in  time  of  peace,  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  almost  every 
nation,  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
The  Scythians  among  the  ancients  are 
said  to  have  been  the  most  expert  in  the 
practice  of  archery.  The  youth  of  Per- 
sia were  carefully  trained,  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The 
Parthian  archers  have  both  historic 
fame  and  poetical  note.  During  the 
middle  ages,  no  archers  were  equal  to 
those  of  England.  At  Cressy,  at  Poic- 
tiers,  the  bowmen  were  the  main 
strength  of  the  English  forces.  Scotch 
archery  was  always  inferior,  despite 
many  legislative  attempts  at  its  ameli- 
oration. In  our  own  times,  the  Circas- 
sians practise  archery  with  much  effect 
for  hostile  purposes.  But  among  us, 
it  has  become  a  harmless  sanitary  ex- 
ercise. Associations  for  its  practice  are 
sometimes  called  Toxophilitic  societies. 
ARCHES  COURT,  or  COURT  OF 
ARCHES,  is  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
It  owes  its  name  to  its  early  sittings  hav- 
ing been  holden  in  the  church  Sanctce 
Maria:  de  Arcubus  (St.  Mary-le-Bow) ; 
but.  ever  since  the  year  1567,  this  court 
has  been  located  in  Doctors'  Commons, 
London.  It  has  ordinary  jurisdiction 
in  all  spiritual  causes  arising  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  twelve 
others;  thess  thirteen  parishes  forming 
what  is  called  a  deanery,  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. In  addition,  this  court  has  a  gene- 
ral appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes  appertaining  to  the  province 
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of  Canterbury  ;  it  has  likewise  original 
jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of  wills 
which  have  been  proved  in  the  prero- 
gative court  of  the  province.  Appeals 
from  its  decisions  may  be  carried  before 
the  sovereign  in  council.  The  chief 
judge  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
but  he  is  usually,  if  not  always,  repre- 
sented by  his  deputy,  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  or  official  principal. 
XRCH'ET,  n.  [It.]  A  general  term  de- 
noting musical  instruments  played  with 
a  bow,  as  the  violin,  &c. 
XR€H'ET?PAL,  a.  Original;  consti- 
tuting a  model  or  pattern. 
XR€H'ETYPE,  n.  [Gr.  «5xiri«r»:  *,x«, 
beginning,  and  .UT«,  form.]  1.  The 
original  pattern  or  model  of  a  work  ; 
or  the  model  from  which  a  thing  is 
made;  as,  a  tree  is  the  archetype  or 
pattern  of  our  idea  of  that  tree. — 2. 
Among  minters,  the  standard  weight  by 
which  others  are  adjusted. — 3.  Among 
platonists,  the  archetypal  world  is  the 
world  as  it  existed  in  the  idea  of  God, 
before  the  creation. 

XR€HE'US,  n.  [Gr.  *&*,  beginning,  or 
«tt's,  a  chief;  W.  erchi.]  A  term  used 
by  the  ancient  chemists  to  denote  the 
internal  efficient  cause  of  all  things ; 
the  anima  mundi  or  plastic  power  of 
the  old  philosophers ;  the  power  that 
presides  over  the  animal  economy,  or 
the  vis  medicatrix ;  the  active  principle 
of  the  material  world.  In  med.,  good 
health,  or  ancient  practice. 
XRCHFEL'ON, '  n.  [See  FELON.]  A 

chief  felon. 

ARCHFIEND,  «.  [See  FIEND.]   A  chief 
fiend  or  foe. 
XRCHFLA'MEN,  n.  A  chief  flamen  or 

priest. 

ARCHFLAT'TERER,   n.    [See  FLAT- 
TER.]    A  chief  flatterer. 
RCHFOE,  n.  [See  FOE.]     A  grand  or 
chief  enemy. 

ARCHFOUND'ER,  n.  A  chief  founder. 
ARCHGOV'ERNOR,  n.  The  chief  go- 
vernor. 
XRCHHER'ESY,n.  [See  HERESY.]  Tho 

greatest  heresy. 

XRCHHER'ETLC,  n.  A  chief  heretic. 
XRCHHI'EREY,   n.   [Gr.  ««„,   chief, 
and   iifa,  priest.]     A   chief  priest    in 
Russia. 

XRCHHYP'OCRITE,   n.   A  great  or 
chief  hypocrite. 

AR€H'IATER,  n.  [Gr.  .««,  chief,  and 
i«»(«,  physician.]     Chief  physician;  a 
word  used  in  Russia. 
AR€H'I€!AL,  a.  Chief;  primary. 
XR€HIDIA€/ONAL,a.  [See  DEACON.] 
Pertaining  to   an   archdeacon;  as,  an 
archidiaconal  visitation. 
XR€HIEPIS€'OPAL,  a.  [See  EPISCO- 
PAL.]    Belonging  to  an  archbishop;  as, 
Canterbury  is  an  archiepiscopal  see. 
XR€HIL,  n.  A  lichen,  (Roccella  tinc- 
toria,)  which   grows  on  rocks,  in  the 
Canary  and  CapedeVerd  islands.which 
yields  a  rich    purple  colour,  not   du- 
rable, but  very  beautiful.    It  is  bruised 
between   stones,  and   moistened  with 
strong  spirit  of  urine  mixed  with  quick 
lime.     It   first   takes  a  purplish    red 
colour,  and  then  turns  to  blue.      In 
the  first  state  it  is  called  archil;  and  in 
the  second,  lacmas  or  litmase,  litmus. 
Dyers  rarely  use  this  drug  by  itself  on 
account  of  its  dearness,  and  the  perish- 
ableness  of  its  beauty.     The  chief  use 
they  make  of  it  is  for  giving  a  bloom 
to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &c.,  but  this 
bloom  soon  decays.   By  the  addition  of 
a  little  solution  of  tin,  this  drug  is  said 
to  give  a  durable  dye;  but  its  colour  is 
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at  the  same  time  changed  toward  a 
scarlet.  It  is  used  for  colouring  the 
spirits  of  thermometers,  and  also  by 
chemists  as  a  test  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  an  acid. 

ARCHILO'CHIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Archilochus,  the  poet,  who  invented  a 
verse  of  seven  feet,  the  first  four  dac- 
tyls or  spondees,  the  last  three  trochees. 

ARCHIMA'GUS,  n.  [See  MAGICIAN.] 
The  high  priest  of  the  Persian  Magi, 
or  worshippers  of  fire. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  n.  [From  mand- 
rite,  a  Syriac  word  for  monk.]  In 
Church  his.,  a  chief  of  the  mandrites  or 
monks,  answering  to  abbot  in  Europe. 

ARCHIMEDE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Archimedes. 

ARCHIME'DES'  SCREW,  orWATER 
SCREW,  namedfromitsreputed  inven- 
tor Archimedes.  It  is  formed  by  wind- 
ing a  flexible  tube  round  a  cylinder  in 
the  form  of  a  screw.  When  the  screw  is 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  as  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  and  the  lower 
end  immersed  in  water,  by  causing  the 
screw  to  revolve,  the  water  is  raised  to 
theupper  end.  Whatever  quautityof  wa- 
ter first  enters  the  screw,  immediately 
descends  by  its  own  weight  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  spiral :  but  this  point  being 
always  shifted  higher  up  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  screw,  water  or  other 
fluid  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  limited 
height.  The  principle  of  this  screw 
has  recently  been  applied  with  consid- 
erable success  to  the  propelling  of 
steam-vessels.  [See  SCREW.] 


Archimcde*'  Screw. 

ARCHING,  ppr.  Forming  an  arch;  co- 
vering with  an  arch. 

ARCHING,  a.  Curving  like  an  arch. 

ARCHIPEL'AGO,  n.  [Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  compounded  of 
*(X«,  chief,  and  «;.<*;.«,  sea;  others,  of 
AtytuK,  and  T!?.«y«,  the  Egean  sea.  See 
GIBBON,  MITFORD,  and  ED.  ENCVC.] 
In  a  general  sense,  a  sea  interspersed 
with  many  isles;  but  particularly  the 
sea  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia, 
otherwise  called  the  Egean  sea.  It 
contains  the  Grecian  isles,  called  Cy- 
clades  and  Sporades. 

ARCHITECT,  n.  [Gr.  «««,  chief,  and 
«*T«t,  a  workman.  See  TECHNICAL.] 
1.  A  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing; one  who  understands  architec- 
ture, or  makes  it  his  occupation  to  form 
plans  and  designs  of  buildings,  and  su- 
perintend the  artificers  employed.- — 2. 
A  contriver ;  a  former  or  maker. 

XRCHITECT'IVE,  a.  Used  in  build- 
ing; proper  for  building. 

XRCHITECTON'IC.a.Thathaspower 
or  skill  to  build. 

XRCHITECTON'ICS,  n.  The  science 

of  architecture. 
XRCHITECT'RESS,  n.  A  female  ar- 
chitect. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  art  of  building;  that  is  according 
to  the  rules  of  architecture. 


ARCHITECTURE, n.  [L.  architectural 

1.  The  art  of  building;  but  in  a  more 

limited  and  appropriate  sense,  the  art 

of  constructing   houses,  bridges,  and 

other  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 

civil  life. — 2.  Frame  or  structure. 

The  earth  is  apiece  of  divine  arcftitectttre. 

Bitrnet. 

Architecture  is  usually  divided  into 
three  classes,  civil,  military,  and  naval, 
but  when  the  term  architecture  is  used 
without  a  qualifying  adjective,  civil 
architecture  is  always  understood. 
Civil  architecture  is  the  art  of  design- 
ing and  constructing  palaces,  houses, 
churches,  bridges,  and  other  edifices  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  but  in  a  more 
limited  and  appropriate  sense,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  such  edifices  as  display  sym- 
metrical disposition  and  fitting  propor- 
tions of  their  parts,  and  are  adorned  by 
pillars,  entablatures,  arches,  and  other 
contrivances  for  their  embellishment. 
— Military  architecture  is  the  art  of 
fortification. — Naval  architecture  is  the 
art  of  building  ships. 

ARCHITRAVE,  n.  [Gr.  «««,  chief,  and 
It.  trave,  from  L.  trabs,  a  beam.]  In 
arch.,  the  lower  division  of  an  entab- 
lature, or  that  part  which  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  column.  The  moulded 
enrichment  on  the  faces  of  the  jambs, 
and  lintel  of  a  door,  window,  or  other 
opening. 

Architrave-cornice.  An  entablature  con- 
sisting of  an  architrave  and  cornice 
only,  the  frieze  being  omitted. 

ARCHIVAL,  a.  [See  ARCHIVES.]  Per- 
taining to  archives  or  records;  contain- 
ed in  records. 

XR€HIVOLT,  n.  [Arch,  chief,  and  It. 
volta,  vault.  By  some  derived  from 
Arcus  valutas,  but  apparently  a  con- 
traction of  architrave  voltato.]  The 
architrave  or  ornamental  band  of 
mouldings  on  the  face  of  an  arch  fol- 
lowing the  contour  of  the  intrados. 

ARCHIVES,  n.  plur.  I  Gr.  «Mu»:  Low. 
L.  archivum;  Fr.  archives.]  A  collec- 
tion of  documents  or  records  contain- 
ing the  rights,  privileges,  claims,  trea- 
ties, constitutions,  &c.  of  a  family,  cor- 
poration, community,  city,  or  kingdom : 
also  the  chamber  or  apartment  where 
such  documents  are  kept. 

ARCHIVIST,  n.  [Fr.  and  It.]  The 
keeper  of  archives  or  records. 

ARCIILIKE,  a.  Built  like  an  arch. 

ARCHLUTE,    In.    [It.   arcileuto.l     A 

XRCHILUTE,  f  large  lute,  a  theorbo, 
the  bass-strings  of  which  are  doubled 
with  an  octave,  and  the  higher  strings 
with  a  unison. 

ARCHLY,  adv.  Shrewdly;  wittily; 
jestingly. 

ARCHMAGI"CIAN,  n.  The  chief  ma- 
gician. 

ARCHMAR'SHAL,  n  The  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  German  empire;  a  dignity 
which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

ARCHNESS,  n.  Cunning;  shrewdness; 
waggishness. 

ARCHON,  n.  [Gr.  ««•",  a  prince.]  The 
archons  in  Greece  were  chief  magis- 
trates chosen,  after  the  death  of  Cod- 
rus,  from  the  most  illustrious  families, 
to  superintend  civil  and  religious  con- 
cerns. They  were  nine  in  number;  the 
first  was  properly  the  archon;  the  se- 
cond was  called  king;  the  third,  pole- 
march,  or  general  of  the  forces.  The 
other  six  were  called  thesmotheta:,  or 
legislators. 

ARCHONSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  ar- 
chon ;  or  the  term  of  his  office. 
XRCHON'TICS  n.   In  Cliurch  hist.,  a 
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branch  of  the  Yalentinians,  who  held 
that  the  world  was  not  created  by  God, 
but  by  angels,  archontes. 

AKCHPASTOR,  n.  Chief  pastor,  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  our  souls. 

AUCHPHILOS'OPHER,  n.  A  chief 
philosopher. 

ARCHPIL'LAR.  n.  The  main  pillar. 

ARCHPO'ET,  n.  The  principal  poet. 

ARCHPOLITI"CIAN,n.  [See  POLK  v.] 
An  eminent  or  distinguished  politician. 

ARCHPON'TIFF,  n.  [See  POXTIFF.] 
A  supreme  pontiff  or  priest. 

ARCHPRE'LATE,  n.  [See  PRELATE.] 
The  chief  prelate. 

ARCHPRES'BYTER,  n.  [See  PBESBT- 
TER.]  A  chief  presbyter  or  priest. 

ARCHPRES'BYTERY,  n.  The  abso- 
lute dominion  of  presbytery,  or  the 
chief  presbytery. 

ARCHPRIEST,  n.  [See  PRIEST.]  A  chief 
priest. 

ARCHPRI'MATE,  n.  The  chief  pri- 
mate; an  archbishop. 

ARCHPROPH'ET,  n.  Chief  prophet. 

XRCHPROTESTANT,  «.  A  principal 

or  distinguished  protestant. 

XRCHPUB'LICAN.n.The  distinguish- 
ed publican. 

ARCHREB'EL,  n.  The  chief  rebel. 

XRCH'STONE,  n.  The  stone  that 
forms  an  arch. 

XRCHTRAITOR.n.  A  prineipaltraitor. 

ARCHTREAS'UHER,  n.  [See  TREA- 
SURE.] The  great  treasurer  of  the  Ger- 
man empire ;  a  dignity  which  was 
claimed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

ARCHTREAS'URERSHIP.n.  The  of- 
fice of  archtreasurer. 

XRCHTY'RANT,  n.  A  principal  or 
great  tyrant. 

XRCHVIL'LAIN,  n.  [See  VILLAIN.] 
A  chief  or  great  villain. 

ARCHVIL'LANY,  n.  Great  villany. 

XRCH'WAYED,  a.  Having  a  way  by  an 
arch. 

XRCHWISE,  adv.  [arch  and  wise.  See 
WISE.]  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 

AR'COGRAPH,  n.  [arcus,  and  Gr. 
»•{«*«.,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for 
drawing  a  circular  arc  without  a  cen- 
tral point. 

XRCTA'TION, )  n.  [L.  arctvs,  tight.] 

AHCTITUDE,  J  Narrowness  or  con- 
striction in  any  sense;  preternatural 
narrowness  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 
Preternatural  straitness;  constipation 
from  inflammation. 

ARC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «<*T«,  a  bear,  and  a 
northern  constellation  so  called,  W. 
arth;  It.  art,  a  bear.]  Northern ;  per- 
taining to  the  northern  constellation, 
called  the  Bear;  as,  the  arctic  pole, 
circle,  region,  or  sea.  The  arctic  circle 
is  a  lesser  circle  parallel  to  the  equator, 
23°  28'  from  the  north  pole.  This,  and 
the  antarctic  circle,  are  called  the  po- 
lar circles,  and  within  these  lie  the 
frigid  zones. 

ARCTIC-FOX,  n.  A  small  species  of 
fox,  (canis  lagopus,)  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur,  which  is 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

AR'CTIUM,  n.  [Gr.  «{*TU.,.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Composite. 
There  are  two  species,  which  are  trou- 
blesome weeds.  The  roots  of  A.  Lappa, 
the  burdock  or  clit-bur,  are  esteemed, 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific.  They 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sar- 
saparilla. 

ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS,  v.  [Gr.  «<«T«, 
a  bear,  and  fretful*,  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 
The  bear-berry.  The  common  bear- 
berry  (vva  ursi,}  is  found  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England  and 
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Scotland.     The  leaves  are  used  in  some 
chronic  affections  of  the  bladder. 

Xll€TO'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  from  *>»«r.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Compositse  Discorites.  The  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Ethiopia,  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

AR€TU'RUS,  «.  [Gr.  «{«T«,  a  bear,  and 
«K;«,  tail.]  A  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of 
Bootes,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
nearest  to  our  system  of  any  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

ARCUATE,  a.  [L.  arcuatus.  See  ABC.] 
Bent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

XR€UA'T1ON,  n.  The  act  of  bending; 
incurvation ;  the  state  of  being  bent ; 
curvity ;  crookedness ;  great  convexity 
of  the  thorax. — 2.  A  method  of  raising 
trees  by  layers  ;  that  is,  by  bending 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  covering 
the  small  shoots  with  earth,  three  inches 
deep  upon  the  joints ;  making  a  basin  of 
earth  to  hold  the  water.  When  these 
have  taken  root,  they  are  removed  into 
a  nursery. 

AR'€UATURE,  n.  The  curvature  of 
an  arch. 

XR€UBALIST,  n.  [L.  arms,  a  bow,  and 
balista,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones.] 
A  cross-bow. 

AR€UBAL'ISTER,  n.   A  cross-bow- 

t  man ;  one  who  used  the  arcubalist. 

XRD,  the  termination  of  many  English 
words,  is  the  Ger.  art,  species,  kind  ; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  art,  mode,  nature,  genius, 
form;  Ger.  arten,  to  take  after,  resem- 
ble ;  Sw.  arta,  to  form  or  fashion ;  Ger. 
artig,  of  the  nature  of,  also  comely; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  artig,  beautiful;  D.  aar- 
den,  to  take  after,  resemble:  aardig, 
genteel,  pretty,  ingenious.  We  ob- 
serve it  in  Goddard,  a  divine  temper ; 
Giffard,  a  disposition  to  give,  liberal- 
ity; Bernard,  filial  affection;  standard, 
drunkard,  dotard,  &c. 

XR'DEA,  n.  [Lat.]  The  heron,  a  well 
known  bird. 

XR'DEB,  n.  A  Turkish  measure,  a  little 
more  than  eight  bushels. 

XR'DENCY,  n.  [L.  ardens,  from  ardeo, 
to  burn.]  Warmth  of  passion  or  af- 
fection; ardour;  eagerness;  as,  the 
ardency  of  love  or  zeal. 

XRD'ENT,  a.  Hot ;  burning ;  that  causes 
a  sensation  of  burning;  as,  ardent 
spirits,  that  is,  distilled  spirits ;  an  ar- 
dent fever. — 2.  Having  the  appearance 
or  quality  of  fire;  fierce;  as,  ardent 
eyes. — 3.  Warm,  applied  to  the  passions 
and  affections ;  passionate ;  affectionate ; 
much  engaged ;  zealous ;  as,  ardent  love 
or  vows ;  ardent  zeal. 

XRD'ENTLY,  adv.  With  warmth;  af- 
fectionately ;  passionately. 

ARD'ENTNESS,  n.  Ardency. 

XRD'ERS,  n.  Fallowings  or  ploughings 
of  ground. 

XRD'OR,     )  n.  [L.]  Heat,  in  a  literal 

ARD'OUR,  J  sense  ;  as,  the  ardour  of 
the  sun's  rays. — 2.  Warmth,  or  heat 
applied  to  the  passions  and  affections; 
eagerness;  as,  he  pursues  study  with 
ardour;  they  fought  with  ardour.  Mil- 
ton uses  the  word  for  person  or  spirit, 
bright  and  effulgent,  but  by  an  unusual 
license. 

XRD'UOUS,  a.  [L.  arduus;  Ir.  ard, 
high ;  W.  hardh;  Ir.  aird,  high,  height.] 
1.  High,  lofty,  in  a  literal  sense;  as, ar- 
duous paths. — 2.  Difficult;  attended 
with  great  labour,  like  the  ascending 
of  acclivities;  as,  an  arduous  employ- 
ment, task,  or  enterprise. 
ARD'UOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  arduous 
manner ;  with  laboriousness. 


AHD'UOUSNESS.n.  Height;  difficulty 
of  execution. 

XRE.  The  plural  of  the  substantive 
verb;  but  a  different  word  from  be,  am, 
or  ivas.  It  is  from  the  Sw.  vara,  Dan. 
vcerer,  to  be,  to  exist;  v  or  w  being 
lost.  We  are;  ye  or  you  are;  they 
are;  past  tense  plural,  were.  It  is  usu- 
ally pronounced  i>r. 

ARE,  n.  [L.  area.']  In  France,  a  mea- 
sure, the  new  square  perch,  containing 
a  hundred  square  metres,  a  little  less 
than  two  square  perches  of  22  feet,  in 
the  ancient  measure,  or  1076.44  Eng- 
lish square  feet. 

ARE,  )  The  lowest  note,  except 

ALAMlRE,  J  one,  in  Guide's  scale  of 
music. 

A'REA,  n.  [L.  I  suspect  this  to  be  con- 
tracted from  Ch.  NJIIX.  ariga,  an  area 
or  bed;  Heb.  roi^3>.  orugeh;  from  a 
root  which  signifies  to  reach,  stretch, 
lay  or  spread.]  1.  Any  plain  surface, 
as  the  floor  of  a  room,  of  a  church,  or 
other  building,  or  of  the  ground. — 2. 
The  space  or  site  on  which  a  building 
stands;  or  of  any  inclosure. — 3.  In 
geom.,  the  superficial  contents  of  any 
figure;  the  surface  included  within  any 
given  lines ;  as,  the  area  of  a  square  or 
a  triangle.  The  areas  of  all  similar  fi- 
gures are  to  one  another,as  the  squares 
of  their  like  sides,  or  of  any  like  line  or 
dimensions. — 4.  Among  physicians, 
baldness ;  an  empty  space ;  a  bald  space 
produced  by  alopecy ;  also,  a  name  of 
the  disease. — 5.  In  mining,  a  compass  of 
ore  allotted  to  diggers. 

AREAD,tlt>.   t.   [Sax.   aredan.]      To 

AREED,tj    counsel;  to  advise. 

A'REjE,  n.  plur.  [L.]  In  entom.,  the 
larger  longitudinal  sections,  or  species, 
into  which  the  wing  may  be  divided  ; 
they  are  termed  cretal,intermediate,and 
anal,  according  to  their  relative  position. 

A'RE  AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  area ;  as, 
areal  interstices. 

ARE'CA.n.  A  palm  which  yields  an  as- 
tringent matter,  similar  to  catechu.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  betel-nut  tree, 
and  grows  on  the  Coromandel  and  Ma- 
labar coasts. 

AREEK,  adv.  In  a  reeking  condition. 
[See  REEK.] 

AREFA€'TION,«.  [L.  arefacio.to  dry, 
from  areo.~\  The  act  of  drying;  the 
state  of  growing  dry. 

AR'EFY,  i).  t.  To  dry  or  make  dry. 

ARE'NA,  n.  [L.  arena,  sand.]  1.  An 
open  space  of  ground,  strewed  with 
sand,  on  which  the  gladiators,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  exhibited  shows  of  fight- 
ing for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 
Hence,  a  place  for  public  exhibition. — 
2.  Among  physicians,  sand  or  gravel  in 
the  kidneys. — 3.  In  arch.,  the  middle  or 
body  of  a  temple,  that  comprehends 
the  whole  space  between  the  ante  and 
the  extreme  wall  of  the  building. — 4. 
In  mineral.,  a  genus  of  earths  of  the 
siliceous  order. 

ARENA'CEOUS,  a.  [From  L.  arena, 
sand.]  Sandy;  having  the  properties 
of  sand. — 2.  Brittle;  as,  arenaceous 
limestone. 

ARENA'RIOUS,  a.  Sandy.  Arenarious 
soil,  in  which  sand  is  the  prevailing  in- 
gredient. 

ARENA'TION,  n.  Among  physicians, 
a  sand  bath;  a  sprinkling  of  hot  sand 
upon  a  diseased  person. 

AREN'DALITE,  n.  In  mineral.,  ano- 
ther name  of  epidote,  or  pistacite ;  epi- 
dote  being  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Haiiy,  and  pistacite  by  Werner.  [See 

El'IDOTE.] 
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ARENDA'TOR,  n.  [Russ.  arenda,  a 
farm.  Qu.  Sp.  arrendar,  to  rent.]  In 
Livonia,  and  other  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia, a  farmer  of  the  farms  or  rents;  one 
who  contracts  with  the  crown  for  the 
rents  of  the  farms.  He  who  rents  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  called 
Crown-arendator.  Arende  is  a  term 
used  both  for  the  estate  let  to  farm, 
and  the  sum  for  which  it  is  rented. 

ARENILITTe,  a.  [arena,  sand,  and 
iifot,  a  stone.]  Pertaining  to  sandstone; 
consisting  of  sandstone ;  as,  arenilitic 
mountains. 

ARENOSE,  a  Sandy ;  full  of  sand. 

AREN'ULOUS,  a.  Full  of  small  sand. 

AR'EOLyE,  n.  plur.  [L.]  In  entom.,  the 
smaller  spaces  into  which  the  wing  is 
divided  by 'the  nervures ;  they  are  term- 
ed vasal,  middle,  and  apical,  according 
to  their  relative  positions.  Areolce,  in 
but.,  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
meshes  of  cellular  tissue. 

ARE'OLAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areo- 
la.  In  dot.,  cellular  tissue,  sometimes 
called  areolar  tissue. 

ARE'OLATE,  a.  [L.  area.]  In  entom., 
divided  into  small  spaces  orareolations. 
In  bot.,  applied  to  composite  plants, 
when  the  florets  are  placed  so  com- 
pletely upon  the  surface  of  the  recep- 
tacle, that  many  a  pentagonal  area  or 
space  is  left,  when  the  ovaries  drop  off. 

AREOLA'TION,  n.  [L.  area.]  Any 
small  space,  distinctly  bounded  by 
something  different,  in  colour,  texture, 
&c. 

AR'EOLE,  In.  [L.]  The  coloured  circle 

ARE' OLA,/  round  the  nipple,  or 
round  a  pustule.  In  mint.,  it  is  appli- 
ed to  the  small  interstices  of  cellular 
and  other  tissues. 

AREOM'ETER, n.  [Gr. .{«,«,  rare, thin, 
and  IJL\T^U,  to  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids.  [See  HYDROMETER.] 

AREOMET'RICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  areometer. 

AREOM'ETRY,  n.  The  measuring  or 
act  of  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of 
fluids. 

AREOP'AGITE,  n.  A  member  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  see ;  Acts  xvii.  34. 

AREOPAGIT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Areopagus. 

AREOP'AGUS,  n.  [Gr.  ASTC,  Mars,  and 
•nofynt,  hill.]  A  sovereign  tribunal  at 
Athens,  famous  for  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality of  its  decisions.  It  was  ori- 
ginally held  on  a  hill  in  the  city;  but 
afterward  removed  to  the  Royal  Por- 
tico, an  open  square,  where  the  judges 
sat  in  the  open  air,  inclosed  by  a  cord. 
Their  sessions  were  in  the  night,  that 
they  might  not  be  diverted  by  objects 
of  sight,  or  influenced  by  the  presence 
and  action  of  the  speakers.  By  a  law 
of  Solon,  no  person  could  be  a  member 
of  this  tribunal,  until  he  had  been  ar- 
chon  or  chief  magistrate.  This  court 
took  cognizance  of  high  crimes,  im- 
piety, and  immorality,  and  watched 
over  the  laws  and  the  public  treasury. 

A'REOSTYLE,  n.     See  AHJJOSTTLE. 

AREOT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  «(««,,  thin.]  At- 
tenuating; making  thin,  as-in  liquids; 
rarefying. 

AREOT'I€,  n.  A  medicine  which  at- 
tenuates the  humours,  dissolves  visci- 
dity, opens  the  pores,  and  increases 
perspiration :  an  attenuant. 

ARETOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  *tm,  virtue, 
and  Xoj-ot,  discourse.]  That  part  of 
moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  vir- 
tue, its  nature,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining to  it. 


ARGENTINE 


ARGONAUTA 


ARGUMENT 


AUFWED'SONITE,  n.  A  ferruginous 
variety  of  hornblende. 

AKGAL,  AR'GOL,  or  TAR'TAK,  n. 
Unrefined  or  crude  tartar ;  a  hard  crust 
formed  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which 
wine  has  been  kept,  red  or  white,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  wine.  On 
being  purified,  it  is  termed  cream  or 
crystals  of  tartar.  It  consists  of  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  combined  with  potash.  Ar- 
gal  is  of  considerable  use  among  dyers, 
as  serving  to  dispose  the  stuffs  to  take 
their  colours  the  better.  AVhen  pure, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  it  is  extensive!}  used 
in  medicine. 

AR'GALI,  n.  The  name  of  a  species  of 
wild  sheep,  (ovis  ammon,)  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Siberia  and  Kamt.schatka. 


African 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
deer.  The  Argali  is  also  found  in  Ame  - 
rica  and  Africa. 

AR'GAND  L  AMP.n.  A  lamp  with  acir- 
cular  wick  through  which  a  current  of 
air  flows,  and  increases  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flame.  Invented  by  M.  Argand,1789. 

ARGE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Argo  or 
the  Ark. 

AR'GEMA,  n,  [from  Gr.  «{>•«,  white.] 
An  ulcer  of  the  eye,  situated  ou  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

AR'GENT,  n.  [L.  argentum;  Gr.  afj<t<««, 
silver,  from  &&K,  white;  Ir.  arg,  white, 
airgiod,  silver,  money  ;  Fr.  argent, 
money ;  Sans,  rajatam,  Qu.]  1.  The 
white  colour  in  coats 
of  arms,  intended  to 
represent  silver,  or  pu- 
rity, innocence,  beau- 
ty, or  gentleness.  In 
engraving,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  plane  sur- 
face.— 2.  a.  Silvery  ;  of 
a  pale  white,  like  sil- 
ver.— 3.  a.  Bright. 


Argent. 


Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.   Pope. 

ARGENT  A  L,  a.  Pertaining  to  silver  ; 
consisting  of  silver;  containing  silver; 
combined  with  silver ;  applied  to  the 
native  amalgam  of  silver,  as  argental 
mercury. 

AR'GENTAN,  n.  An  alloy  of  nickel 
with  copper  ;  German  silver. 

XRGENTA'TION,  n.  An  overlaying 
with  silver. 

XRGENT-HORNED.a.  Silver-horned. 

XRGENTIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  argentum, 
silver,  and/ero,  to  produce.]  Produc- 
ing silver;  as,  argentiferous  ore. 

ARGENTINA,  n.  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  of  Abdominals. 

XRGENT'INE,  a.  Like  silver;  pertain- 
ing to  silver,  or  sounding  like  it. 

XRGENT'INE,  ».  In  mineral.,  a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  nearly 
pure  ;  a  mineral  of  a  lamellated  or 
slaty  structure ;  its  laminae  usually 
curved  or  undulated ;  its  surface  is 
shining,  or  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is 
found  in  primitive  rocks,  and  frequent- 
ly in  metallic  veins. 

XRGENT'INE,  n.  Flowers  of  antimony, 
the  deutnxiile  of  the  English  chemists, 
or  the  antimonious  acid. 


ARfiEN'TI  NI'TRAS,  n.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  or  lunar  caustic. 

XRGE'TENAR,  n.  A  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Eri- 
danus. 

AR'GIL,  n.  A  species  of  the  Ardea,  or 
genus  of  cranes. 

AR'GIL,  n.  [L.  argilla,  white  clay,  from 
Gr.  «<?«,  white.]  In  a  general  sense, 
clay,  or  potter's  earth  ;  but  in  a  tech- 
nical sense,  pure  clay,  or  alumine. 

XRGlLLA'CEOUS.a.  [L.  argillaceus.] 
Consisting  of  argil,  clayey ;  as  argil- 
laceous earth. 

XRGILLIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  arW/o,  clay, 
and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  clay ; 
applied  to  earths  abounding  with  argil. 

AR'GILLITE,  n.  Argillaceous  schist  or 
slate ;  clay-slate.  Its  usual  colour  is 
bluish,  greenish,  or  blackish  gray. 

A'R  GILLITIC,  a.  Pertaining  to argillite. 

ARGIL'LO-AJRENA'CEOUS,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  clay  and  sand. 

ARGIL'LO-€AL€A'REOUS,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  clay  and  calcareous  earth. 

ARGILLOCAI/CITE,  n.  [of  L.  argilla, 
clay,  and  calx,  calcareous  earth.]  A 
species  of  calcareous  earth,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  clay. 

ARGILLOMU'RITE,  n.  [of  argilla, 
clay,  and  muria,  brine  or  salt  water; 
magnesia  being  obtainedfrom  sea  salt.] 
A  species  of  earth  consisting  of  mag- 
nesia, mixed  with  silex,  alumine,  and 
lime;  a  variety  of  magnesite. 

ARGIL'LOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay; 
clayey;  partaking  of  clay;  belonging 
to  clay. 

ARGIVE,  a.  Designating  what  belongs 
to  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis  in 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  -were  called 
Argivi.  This  name,  however,  is  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  Greeks  in  general. 

XRGO,  n.  The  name  of  the  ship  which 
carried  Jason  and  his  fifty-four  com- 
panions to  Colchis,  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece. 

ARGO'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ship 
Argo. 

A'RGOL'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  Argolis,  a 
territory  or  district  of  Peloponnesus, 
between  Arcadia  and  the  Egeau  sea; 
as,  the  Argolic  Gulf. 

ARGOL'It'S,  n.  The  title  of  a  chapter 
in  Pausanias,  which  treats  of  Argolis. 

ARGONAUT,  n.  [of  Ap.»,  Jason's  ship, 
and  »<K&Tr<,  a  sailor.]  Literally  one 
who  sailed  in  the  vessel  Argo;  and 
hence  applied  generally  to  Jason  or 
any  of  his  companions  who  sailed 
with  him  in  the  Argo  from  Colchis, 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

ARGONAUT'A.n.  [See  ARGONAUT.]  A 
genus  of  shells  of  the  class  Cephalo- 
poda. The  shell  consists  of  one  spiral 


Argonaut*  Argo. 

involuted  valve.  The  Argo,  with  a  sub- 

dentated  carina,  is  the  famous  nautilus, 
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which,  when  it  sails,  extends  two  of  its 
arms,  spreading  a  membrane,  which 
serves  for  a  sail,  and  six  other  arms  are 
thrown  out,  for  rowing  or  steering. 

ARGONAUTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Argonauts,  or  to  their  voyage  to  Col- 
chis; as,  the  Arffonautic  story. 

ARGONAUT'lfS,  n.  A  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Jason's  voyage,  or  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts;  as  the 
Argonautics  of  Orpheus,  of  V.  Flac- 
cus,  and  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

ARGO-NAV1S,  the  ship  Argo,  is  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, whose  stars,  in  the  British 
catalogue,  are  sixty-four. 

XRGOSY,  or  XRGOSIE,  n.  [Sp.  Argot, 

Jason's  ship.]  A  large  merchantman  or 
vessel  of  war ;  a  carrac. 
Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There  where  your  argotiet  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers. 

S/iak.(Mfr.  of  Fen.) 

ARGUE,  v.  i.  [L.  arguo,  to  show,  argue, 
accuse,  or  convict ;  Fr.  arguer.  The 
radical  sense  of  argue  is  to  urge,  drive, 
press,  or  struggle.]  1.  To  reason;  to 
invent  and  offer  reasons  to  support  or 
overthrow  a  proposition,  opinion,  or 
measure ;  as,  A  argues  iu  favour  of  a 
measure;  B  argues  against  it. — 2.  To 
dispute;  to  reason  with;  followed  by 
with ;  as,  you  may  argue  with  your 
friend  a  week,  without  convincing  him. 

ARGUE,  v.  t.  To  debate  or  discuss;  to 
treat  by  reasoning ;  as,  the  counsel  ar- 
gued the  cause  before  the  supreme 
court ;  the  cause  was  well  argued. — 

2.  To  prove  or  evince;  to  manifest  by 
inference  or   deduction;    or  to  show 
reasons  for;   as,  the   order  visible  in 
the  universe  argues  a  divine  cause. — 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons ;  as,  to  ar- 
gue a  man  into  a  different  opinion 

4.  Formerly  to  accuse  or  charge  with; 
a  Latin   sense,  now  obsolete;    as,  to 
argue  one  of  profaneness. 

XRGUED,  pp.  Debated  ;  discussed  ; 
evinced;  accused. 

XRGCER,  n.  One  who  argues ;  a  rea- 
soner;  a  disputer;  a  controvertist. 

ARGUING,  ppr.  Inventing  and  offering 
reasons;  disputing;  discussing;  evinc- 
ing; accusing. 

ARGUING,  n.  Reasoning;  argumenta- 
tion. 
What  doth  your  arguing  reprove  ?  Job  vi. 

ARGUMENT,  n.  |L.  argumentum.]  1. 
A  reason  offered  for  or  against  a  pro- 
position, opinion,  or  measure;  a  reason 
offered  in  proof,  to  induce  belief,  or 
convince  the  mind;  followed  by  for  or 
against. — 2.  In  logic,  an inferencedrawn 
from  premises,  which  are  indisputable, 
or  at  least  of  probable  truth.  Argu- 
mfntum  ad  hominem,  an  argument 
which  presses  a  man  with  conse- 
quences, drawn  from  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  concessions,  or  his  own 
conduct.  Argumentum  ad  verecun- 
diam,  an  address  to  our  modesty,  an 
argument  drawn  from  the  sentiments 
of  some  wise,  great,  or  good  men, 
whose  authority  we  reverence,  and 
scarcely.dare  oppose. — 3.  The  subject 
of  a  discourse  or  writing. — 4.  An  ab- 
stract or  summary  of  a  book,  or  the 
heads  of  the  subjects. — 5.  A  debate  or 
discussion;  a  series  of  reasoning;  as, 
an  argument  was  had  before  the  court, 
in  which  argument  all  the  reasons  were 
urged. — 6.  In  astr.,  an  arch  by  which 
we  seek  another  unknown  arch,  pro- 
portional to  the  first.  Argument  of  in- 
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rlination,  or  of  latitude,  of  any  planet, 
is  an  arc  of  a  planet's  orbit,  intercept- 
ed between  the  ascending  node,  and 
the  place  of  the  planet  from  the  sun. 
Menstrual  argument  of  latitude,  is  the 
distance  of  the  moon's  true  place  fron- 
the  sun's  true  place.     Annual  aryumei 
of  the  moon's  apogee,  is  the  distance  o 
the  sun's  place  from  the  place  of  th 
moon's  apogee,  measured  on  the  eclip 
tic.    Argument  of  the  parallax,  denote 
the  effect  it  produces  on  an  observa 
tion,  and  which  serves  for  determining 
the    true   quantity   of  the   horizonta 
parallax. 

ARGUMENT'ABLE,  a.  That  admits  o 
argument. 

ARGUMENT' AL,  a.  Belonging  to  ar- 
gument ;  consisting  in  argument. 
ARGUMENTATION,  n.  Reasoning 
the  act  of  reasoning  ;  the  act  of  in- 
venting or  forming  reasons,  making 
inductions,  drawing  conclusions,  anc 
applying  them  to  the  case  in  discussion 
The  operation  of  inferring  propositions 
not  known  or  admitted  as  true,  from 
facts  or  principles  known,  admitted,  or 
proved  to  be  true. 

ARGUMENTATIVE,  a.  Consisting  of 

argument;  containing  a  process  oi 
reasoning;  as,  an  argumentative  dis- 
course.—2.  Showing  reasons  for;  as, 
the  adaptation  of  things  to  their  uses 
is  argumentative  of  infinite  wisdom  in 
the  Creator. 

ARGUMENT'ATIVELY  adv.  In  an  ar- 
gumentative manner. 
ARGUMENT'ATIVENESS,«.  State  of 
being  argumentative. 
ARGUS,  n.  A  fabulous  being  of  anti- 
quity, said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes, 
placed  by  Juno  to  guard  lo.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  being  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  Teutonic  word  arg,  crafty,  cun- 
ning, of  which  the  hundred  eyes  are 
symbolical. 

AK'GUS,  or  ARGUS  PHEASANT,  n. 
A  large,  beautiful,  and  very  singular 
species  of  pheasant,  found  native  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia,  more  especially  in 
Sumatra,  and  some  of  the  other  islands. 
It  stands  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  masses  of  feathers,  which  are  stud- 
ded with  eyes,  present  each  a  beam  of 
glories  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  at 
Jeast  nine  inches  broad. 
ARGUS-SHELL,  n.  A  species  of  por- 
celain-shell, beautifully  variegated  with 
spots,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  a 
peacock's  tail. 

XRGOTE,  a.  [L.  argutus.]  Sharp ;  shrill; 
witty.     [Little  used  ] 
ARGOTENESS,  n.  Acuteness;   witti- 
ness.     [Little  used.] 
ARIA,  n.  [ItJ  Air,  tune. 
A'RIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arius,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  fourth  century;  or  to  his  doctrines. 
A  RIAN,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
doctrines  of  Arius,  who  held  Christ  to 
be  a  created  being,  inferior  to  God  the 
father  in  nature  and  dignity,  though 
the  first  and  noblest  of  all  created  be- 
ings; and  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  God,  but  created  by  the  power  of 
the  Son. 

A'RIANISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Arians. 

A'RIANIZE,  B.  t.  To  admit  the  tenets 
of  the  Arians. 


'  !"'  [FromA™a,  the  name 
,  f    of  a  place  in  Peru.]  -An 
alkaloid,  discovered  in  1829,  by  Pelle- 


,  ,    y     ee- 

tier  and  Coriol,  in  a  bark  from  Arica 
in  Peru,  resembling  a  species  of  Cin- 
chona. 


AR'ID,  a.  [L.  aridus,  dry,  from  area,  to 
be  dry.]  Dry;  exhausted  of  moisture  ; 
parched  with  heat ;  as,  an  arid  waste. 
AR'IDAS,  n.  A  kind  of  taffeta,  from 
the  East  Indies,  made  of  thread,  from 
certain  plants. 

ARID'ITY,     \n.  Dryness  ;    a  state  of 
AR'IDNESS,  /being  without  moisture. 
—2.  A  dry  state  of  the  body  ;  emacia- 
tion ;  the  withering  of  a  limb. 
A'RIES,  n.  [L.  from  the  Celtic.      Ir. 
reithe,  or  receith;  Corn,  urz,  a  ram ;  W. 
hwrz,  a  thrust,  a  ram.]     The  Ram,  a 
constellation  of  fixed  stars,  drawn  on 
the  globe,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.     It  is 
the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  in  the  zo- 
diac, which  the  sun  enters  about  the 
21st  of  March.     It  is  marked  T,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  rani's  head.     Aries  is  also 
the  name  given  to  the  battering  ram  o 
the  ancients.     [See  BATTERING  RAM.] 
AR'IETATE,f  ».   t.   [L.    arieto,  fron 
aries.]     To  butt,  as  a  ram. 
ARIETA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  butting 
as  a  ram.     The  act  of  battering  will 
the  aries  or  battering  ram. — 2.  The  act 
of  striking  or  conflicting.  [Rarely  us- 
ed.] 

ARIET'TA,  n.  [It.]  A  short  song;  an 
air,  or  little  air. 

ARIGHT,  adv.  [a  and  right;  Sax 
gericht.]  Rightly;  in  a  right  form 
without  mistake  or  crime. 
AR'IL,  In-  The  exterior  coat  or 
ARIL'LUS,/  covering  of  a  seed,  fixec 
to  it  at  the  base  only,  investing  it  wholly 
or  partially,  and  falling  off  spontane- 
ously ;  by  some  writers  called,  from  the 
Greek,  Calyptra.  It  is  either  succu- 
lent, or  cartilaginous ;  coloured,  elas- 
tic, rough,  or  knotted.  An  expansion 
of  the  placenta,  about  a  seed,  into  a 
fleshy  body,  as  the  mace  of  a  nutmeg. 
iR^LLATED,  la.  Having  an  arillus- 
AH'ILLED,  /  like  nectary,  as  in 
the  fruit  of  the  spindle  tree. 
•VR'IMAN,  )  n.  [Per.  ahriman;  Sans. 
YR'IMA,  \.  art,  a  foe.]  The  evil 
IH'RIM  AN, )  genius  or  demon  of  the 
Persians;  opposed  to  yezad,  yezdan, 
ormozd,  or  hormizda,  the  good  demon. 
The  ancient  magi  held,  that  there  are 
two  deities  or  principles  ;  one  the  au- 
thor of  all  good,  eternally  absorbed  in 
light;  the  other,  the  author  of  all  evil, 
for  ever  buried  in  darkness ;  or  the  one 
represented  by  light ;  the  other  by  dark- 
ness. The  latter  answers  to  the  lake 
of  the  Scandinavians,  whose  Celtic 
name  loch,  signifies  darkness.  Origi- 
nally, the  Persians  held  these  demons 
or  principles  to  be  equal,  and  from  all 
eternity;  but  the  moderns  maintain 
that  the  evil  principle  is  an  inferior 
being.  So  the  devil  is  called  the  prince 
of  darkness. 

ARIOLA'TION,  or  HARIOLA'- 
TION,  n.  [L.  ariolus,  or  hariolus,  a 
soothsayer.]  A  soothsaying ;  a  fore- 
telling. 

IO'SO,  a.  [It.  from  aria,  air.]  Light; 
airy.  But  according  to  Rousseau,  ap- 
plied to  music,  it  denotes  a  kind  of  mel- 
ody bordering  on  the  majestic  style  of 
a  capital  air. 

.RISE,  v.  i.  (s  as  z.)  pret.  arose;  pp. 
arisen;  pron.  arise,  arose,  arizn.  [Sax. 
arisan;  Goth,  reisan.  It  may  be  allied 
to  Ar.  rausa,  to  be  the  head  or  chief; 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  «»•%  rash, 
head,  origin.]  1.  To  ascend,  mount  up 
or  move  to  a  higher  place ;  as,  vapours 
arise  from  humid  places. — 2. To  emerge 
from  below  the  horizon ;  as,  the  sun  or 
»  star  arises  or  rises.— 3.  To  get  out  of 
bed;  to  leave  the  place  or  state  of 
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rest;  or  to  leave  a  sitting  or  lying  pos- 
ture. 

The  king  arose  early  and  went  to  the 
<lcji ;  Dan.  vi. 

4.  To   begin ;  to  spring  up ;  to  origi- 
nate. 

A  persecution  arose  about  Stephen;  Acts 
xi. 

5.  To  revive  from  death ;  to  leave  the 
grave. 

Many  bodies  of  saints  arose;  Mat.  xxvii. 
Figuratively,  to  awake  from  a  state  of 
sin  and  stupidity ;  to  repent. 

Arue  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light ;  Eph.  v. 

G.  To  begin  to  act;  to  exert  power;  to 
move  from  a  state  of  inaction. 

Let  God  arite;  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 

7.  To  appear,  or  become  known ;  to  be- 
come visible,  sensible  or  operative. 

To  you  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness 
arite;  Mat.  iv. 

Till  the  day-star  shall  arite  in  your  hearts; 
2  Pet.  i. 

8.  To  be  put  in  motion ;  to  swell  or  be 
agitated;  as,  the  waves  arose.— 9. To  be 
excited  or  provoked;  as,  the  wrath  of 
the  king  shall  arise. — 10.  To  emerge 
from  poverty,  depression  or  distress. 

By  whom  shall  Jacob  arite?  for  he  is 
small :  Amos  vii. 

11.  To  appear  in  a  particular  charac- 
ter ;  to  enter  upon  an  office. 

There  arose  a  new  king  who  knew  not 
Joseph  ;  Exod.  i. 

12.  To  begin  sedition,  insurrection,  or 
mutiny;    as,  the   men  arose,   or  rose, 
upon  their  officers.— 13.  To  invade,  as- 
sault, or  begin  hostility ;  followed  by 
against. 

When  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him 
by  the  beard  ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
In  this  sense,  the  word  against  really 
belongs  to  the  verb,  and  is  necessary  to 
give  it  this  meaning.  [See  RISE,  an- 
other form  of  this  verb,  which  has  the 
same  signification,  and  is  more  gene- 
rally used  in  popular  language.] 
A'RISH,  n.  A  Persian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  about  thirty-eight  Eng.  inches. 
ARISING,  ppr.  Ascending;  moving  up- 
ward; originating  or  proceeding;  get- 
ting up ;  springing  up  ;  appearing. 
ARIST'A,  n.  [L.]  In  bat.,  awn,  the  long 
pointed  beard  which  issues  from  the 
husk,  or  scaly  flower-cup  of  the  gras- 
ses, called  the  glume.  It  is  of  different 
kinds,  as  naked,  feathered,  straight, 
geniculated,  recurved,  twisted,  &c. 
AR'ISTAR€HY,  n.  [Gr.  «{,„„,  best, 
and  «exu,  rule.]  A  body  of  good  men 
in  power,  or  government  by  excellent 
men. 

ARIS'TATE,  a.  Awned ;  having  a 
pointed  beard-like  process,  as  the 
glumes  of  barley. 

ARISTOC'RACY,  n.  [Gr.  .P««,  best, 
and  K*xt<u,  to  hold  or  govern.]  1.  A 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  whole 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  a  state;  or  in  a  few  men 
distinguished  by  their  rank  and  opu- 
lence. When  the  supreme  power  is 
exercised  by  a  small  number,  the  go- 
vernment is  called  an  oligarchy.  The 
latter  word,  however,  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  corrupted  form  of  aristo- 
cracy.— 2.  The  nobility  or  chief  persons 
in  a  state. 

AR'ISTOCRAT,  n.  One  who  favours 
an  aristocracy  in  principle  or  practice ; 
one  who  is  a  friend  to  an  aristocratical 
form  of  government. 
ARISTOCRAT'ie,        la.  Pertaining 
ARISTO€RAT'I€AL,  /    to      aristo 
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cracy ;  consisting  in  a  government  of 
nobles,  or  principal  men ;  as,  an  aris- 
tocratic constitution. — 2.  Partaking  of 
aristocracy;  as,  an  aristocratic  mea- 
sure; aristocratic  pride  or  manners. 

ARISTOCRATICALLY,  adv.  In  an 
aristocratical  manner. 

ARISTOCRATaCALNESS,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  aristocratical. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,n.  Agenus  ofgynan- 
drous  plants  with  remarkable  flowers, 
and  requiring  the  aid  of  insects  to  pro- 
duce fertilization.  One  of  the  species, 
A.  serpentaria,  yields  the  Rattle-snake 
root,  which  is  used  as  stimulant  and 

ARISTOTE'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Aristotle,  a  celebrated  philosopher  who 
was  born  at  Stagyra,  in  Macedon,  about 
384  years  before  Christ.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  is  otherwise  called 
peripatetic. 

ARISTOTE'LIAN,  n.  A  follower  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  founded  the  sect  of  peripatetics. 
[See  PERIPATETIC.] 

ARISTOTE'LIANISM,  n.  The  philo- 
sophy or  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
ARISTOTEL'IC.a.  Pertaining  to  Aris- 
totle or  to  his  philosophy. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  Ariitotelic 
system.  Schlegel,  Tranr. 

AR'ITHMANCT,  n.  [Gr.  «.tiitu*,  num- 
ber, and  uMttuet,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion or  the  foretelling  of  future  events 
by  the  use  or  observation  of  numbers. 
ARITH'METIC,n.  [Gr.«{i8^»,to  num- 
ber, ffiluvri*r.,  the  art  of  numbering, 
from  otfiBpot,  number ;  from  {vfyta,-,  num- 
ber, rhythm,  order,  agreement.]  The 
science  of  numbers,  or  the  art  of  com- 
putation. The  various  operations  of 
arithmetic  are  performed  by  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion. Arithmetic  as  a  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, may  be  defined,  the  science 
which  considers  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  and  teaches  how 
to  compute  or  calculate  truly,  and  with 
ease  and  expedition. —  Theoretical  arith- 
metic, that  branch  which  teaches  the 
properties,  relations,  &c.,  of  numbers 
considered  abstractedly,  with  the  rea- 
sons and  demonstrations  of  the  several 
rules. — Practical  arithmetic,  the  art  of 
numbering  or  computing;  that  is,  of 
finding  from  certain  numbers  given, 
certain  others,  whose  relation  to  the 
former  is  known. — Instrumental  arith- 
metic, a  mode  of  computing  numbers 
by  means  of  gome  instrument,  as  the 
abacus,  Napier's  Bones,  &c. — Logar- 
ithmical  arithmetic,  that  performed  by 
means  of  logarithms. — Integral  arith- 
metic, that  which  treats  of  whole  num- 
bers.— Fractional  arithmetic,  that  which 
treats  of  fractional  numbers. — Decimal 
arithmetic,  that  which  treats  of  deci- 
mals.— Arithmetic  of  infinites,  is  the 
summing  up  a  series  of  numbers,  ol 
which  the  number  of  terms  is  infinite 
— Specious,  literal,  or  universal  arith- 
metic, a  name  sometimes  given  to  alge- 
bra. 

ARITHMETIC,  )  a.  Pertaining  to 
ARITHMETICAL, )  arithmetic ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  method  of  ar- 
ithmetic.— Arithmetical  complement  oj 
a  logarithm,  the  sum  or  number  whicl 
a  logarithm  wants  of  10,000,000.— 
Arithmetical  progression,  a  series  o 
quantities  or  numbers  increasing  o 
decreasing  by  a  common  difference,  as 
1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. — See  SERIES. — Arithmeti 
col  proportion,  is  the  equality  of  tw 
arithmetical  ratios  or  differences,  as  i 


the  numbers,  12,  9, 6  where  12—9=9— 
6. — Arithmetical  ratio,  is  the  difference 
between  any  two  adjacent  terms  in 
arithmetical  progression.— Arithmeti- 
cal mean,  is  the  middle  term  of  three 
quantities  in  arithmetical  progression, 
or  it  is  half  the  sum  of  any  two  pro- 
posed numbers. 

RlTHMETICALLT.arfti.  According 
to  the  rules,  principles,  or  method  of 
arithmetic. 

.RITHMETI"CIAN,n.  One  skilled  in 
arithmetic,  or  versed  in  the  science  of 
numbers. 

iRK,  n.  [Fr.  arche;  L.  area;  Sp.  Port. 
It.  area,  a  chest  or  coffer;  Ir.  airy, 
airk;  Sax.  ere  or  erh;  C'h.  is^s,  argez.] 
1.  A  small  close  vessel,  chest,  or  coffer, 
such  as  that  which  was  the  repository 
of  the  tables  of  the  covenant  among 
the  Jews.  This  was  about  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  length.  The  lid  was  the 
propitiatory,  or  mercy-seat,  over  which 
were  the  cherubs.  The  vessel  in  which 
Moses  was  set  afloat  upon  the  Nile, 
was  an  arh  of  bulrushes. — 2.  The  large 
floating  vessel  in  which  Noah  and  his 
family  were  preserved  during  the  de- 
luge.— 3.  A  depository. 

Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the 
ark  of  thy  strength ;  Ps.  cxxxii. 
4.  A  large  boat  used  on  American 
rivers  to  transport  produce  to  market. 
'CRK.ITE,  n.  A  term  used  by  Bryant  to 
denote  one  of  the  persons  who  were 
preserved  in  the  ark;  or  who,  accord- 
ing to  pagan  fables, belonged  to  the  ark. 
iRKITE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ark. 
VRKTIZITE,  \n.  A  mineral  now  called 
ARCTIZITE,/  Wernerite. 
ARM,  n.  [Sax.  arm,  earm;  L.  armus,  an 
arm,  a  shoulder,  a  wing.  In  Kuss.  a 
shoulder  is  ramo,  which  may  be  the 
same  word  as  the  L.  armus.  If  so, 
this  word  belongs  to  the  root  Rm.  co- 
inciding with  L.  ramus,  a  branch,  that 
is,  a  shoot,  like  the  Celtic  braich,  L. 
brachium.  But  if  the  L.  armus  is  di- 
rectly from  the  Gr.  ij.iw,  a  joint,  it 
would  seem  to  be  formed  from  Gr.  «•*, 
to  fit.]  1.  The  limb  of  the  human  body, 
which  extends  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand. — 2.  The  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
the  slender  part  of  a  machine,  project- 
ing from  a  trunk  or  axis.  The  limbs  of 
animals  are  also  sometimes  called  arms. 
3.  A  narrow  inlet  of  water  from  the 
sea. — 4.  Figuratively,  power,  might, 
strength;  as,  the  secular  arm.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures. 

To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed?  Isa.  Hii. 

In  her.,  the  arm  is  variously  borne  as  a 
charge  upon  the  shield  and  for  crest. 
ARM,  v.  t.  [L.  armo;  Fr.  armer;  Sp.  ar- 
mar;  It.  armare;  from  L.  arma.]  1. 
To  furnish  or  equip  with  weapons  of 
offence  or  defence;  as,  to  arm  the 
militia. — 2.  To  cover  with  a  plate,  or 
with  whatever  will  add  strength,  force, 
or  security ;  as,  to  arm  the  hilt  of  a 
sword. — 3.  To  furnish  with  means  of 
defence;  to  prepare  for  resistance ;  to 
fortify. 

Arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind ;  1 
Pet.  iv. 

ARM,  f.  i.  To  provide  with  arms,  wea- 
pons, or  means  of  attack  or  resistance ; 
to  take  arms;  as,  the  nations  arm  for 
war.     This  verb  is  not  really  intransi- 
tive in  this  use,  but  reciprocal,  the  pro- 
noun being  omitted.    The  nations  arm 
—for,  the  nations  arm  themselves. 
ARMA'DA,  n.  [Sp.  from  arma.]  A  fleet 
of  armed  ships;  a  squadron.  The  term 
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is  usually  applied  to  the  Spanish  fleet, 
called  the  Invincible  Armada,  consist- 
ing of  130  ships,  intended  to  act  against 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, A.  D.  1588. 

ARMADIL'LO,  n.  [Sp.;  so  called  from 
being  armed  with  a  bony  shell.]  A 
quadruped  peculiar  to  America,  called 
also  tatoo,  and  in  zool.,  the  dasypus. 
This  animal  has  neither  fore-teeth,  nor 
dog-teeth ;  it  is  covered  with  a  hard, 
bony  shell,  divided  into  movable  belts, 
except  on  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
haunches,  where  it  is  not  movable.  The 


Armadillo  tl>asypui  sezeinct'U). 

belts  are  connected  by  a  membrane, 
which  enables  the  animal  to  roll  itself 
up  like  a  hedgehog.  These  animals 
burrow  in  the  earth,  where  they  lie 
during  the  day-time,  seldom  going 
abroad  except  at  night.  They  are  of 
different  sizes;  the  largest  three  feet 
in  length,  without  the  tail.  They  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  fruits  and  roots ;  some- 
times on  insects  and  flesh.  When  at- 
tacked, they  roll  themselves  into  a  ball, 
presenting  their  armour  on  all  sides  to 
any  assailant ;  but  they  are  inoffensive, 
and  their  flesh  is  esteemed  good  food. 
ARM'AMENT,  n.  [L.  armamenta,  uten- 
sils, tackle,  from  arma.]  A  body  of 
forces  equipped  for  war;  used  of  a  land 
or  naval  force.  It  is  more  generally 
used  of  a  naval  force,  including  ships, 
men,  and  all  the  necessary  furniture  for 
war. 
ARMAMENT  ART,  n.  An  armoury;  a 

magazine  or  arsenal.  [Rarely  used.] 
ARM'ATURE,  n.  [L.  armatura.]  1. 
Armour ;  that  which  defends  the  body. 
It  comprehends  whatever  is  worn  for 
defence  of  the  body,  and  has  been  some- 
times used  for  offensive  weapons.  Ar- 
mature, like  arms  and  armour,  is  used 
also  of  the  furniture  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  evidently  intended  for  their 
protection;  as,  prickles,  spines,  and 
horns. — 2.  In  ancient  military  art,  an 
exercise  performed  with  missive  wea- 
pons, as  darts,  spears,  and  arrows. — 
Armature  of  a  magnet,  two  pieces  of 
soft  iron,  applied  to  the  poles  of  a  na- 
tural magnet,  and  fastened  upon  the 
stone  by  means  of  a  brass  or  silver  box. 
A  third  piece  of  iron  applied  to  the 
ends  of  these,  serves  to  connect  both 
poles  of  the  magnet  and  enables  it  to 
sustain  a  greater  weight.  A  natural 
magnet  thus  prepared,  is  said  to  be 
armed.  Artificial  magnets  are  like- 
wise armed  in  a  similar  manner. 
ARM-CHAIR,  n.  A  chair  with  arms. 
ARM'ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  weapons 
of  offence  or  defence;  furnished  with 
the  means  of  security ;  fortified,  in  a 
moral  sense. — 2.  In  her.,  armed  is  when 
the  beaks,  talons,  horns,  or  teeth  of 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  from  the  rest  of  the  body. — 
3.  Capped  and  cased,  as  the  loadstone  ; 
that  is,  set  in  iron.  An  armed  ship  is 
one  which  is  taken  into  the  service  of 
government  for  a  particular  occasion, 
and  armed  like  a  ship  of  war.  Double- 
headed  shot  is  said  to  be  armed  when 
rope  yarn,  or  the  like,  is  rolled  about 
the  end  of  the  iron  bar  which  runs 


ARMIGEROUS 


ARMISONOUS 


AKMORICAN 


through  the  shot. — Armed  at  all  points, 
a  term  used  for  a  man  completely  co- 
vered with  armour  excepting  his  face. 


Armed  At  all  puitita. 

— Armed  en  flute,  when  a  ship  of  the  line 
is  armed  en  flute,  her  lower-deck  guns 
are  removed,  and  even  a  portion  of 
those  on  her  upper  deck.  This  is  chiefly 

^practised  with  inferior  vessels. 

XRM'ED,  a.  In  hot.,  having  prickles  or 
thorns. 

ARMED-CHAIR,  n.  A  chair  with  arms 
to  support  the  elbows. 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY.  A  confeder- 
acy of  the  Northern  powers  against 
Britain,  commenced  in  1780  by  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Its  principle  was,  that 
a  neutral  flag  covered  neutral  goods 
though  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  The  objects  of  this  confeder- 
acy were  finally  defeated  in  1801  by  the 
bombarding  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

ARME'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arme- 
nia ;  a  country,  and  formerly  a  kingdom 
in  Asia,  divided  into  Major  and  Minor. 
The  greater  Armenia  is  now  called 
Turcomania. 

ARME'NIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Armenia, 
or  the  language  of  the  country.  Ar- 
menian bole  is  a  species  of  clay  from 
Armenia,  and  found  in  other  countries. 
But  the  term,  being  of  uncertain  sig- 
nification, is  rejected  in  modern  min- 
eralogy. [See  BOLE  .]— Armenian  stone, 
a  soft  blue  stone,  consisting  of  calca- 
reous earth  or  gypsum,  with  the  oxide 
of  copper.  It  is  too  soft  to  give  fire 
with  steel,  loses  its  colour  when  heated, 
and  does  not  admit  of  a  polish. 

ARMENT'AL,   \a.     [L.     armentalis.] 

ARMENT'INE,  /  Belonging  to  a  drove 
or  herd  of  cattle. 

ARME-PU'ISSANT,  a.  [SeePuissANT  ] 
Powerful  in  arms. 

ARM'FUL,  n.  As  much  as  the  arms  can 
hold. 

ARM'GAUNT.f  a.  Slender,  as  the  arm. 

ARM'HOLE,  n.  [arm  and  hole.]  The 
cavity  under  the  shoulder,  or  the  arm- 
pit.— 2.  A  hole  for  the  arm  in  a  gar- 
ment. 

ARM'lGER,  n.  [L.  One  that  bears 
arms.]  A  knight  or  esquire,  a  knight's 
companion. 

ARMIG'EROUS,  a.  [L  armiger;  arma 
and  gero.]  Literally,  bearing  arms. 
But  in  present  usage,  armiger  is  a  title 
of  dignity  next  in  degree  to  a  knight. 
In  times  of  chivalry,  it  signified  an  at- 
tendant on  a  knight,  or  other  person 
of  rank,  who  bore  his  shield  and  ren- 
dered him  other  military  services.  So 
in  antiq.,  Abimelech,  Saul,  &c.  had  their 
armour-bearers;  Judg.  ix.;  ISam.xvi. 
As  had  Hector  and  Achilles.  This 
title,  under  the  French  princes,  in  Eng- 
land, was  exchanged,  in  common  usage, 


for  esquire,  Fr.  ecuyer,  a  word  of  simi- 
lar import,  from  ecu,  L.  scutum,  a  shield. 
Armiger  is  still  retained  with  us,  as  a 
title  of  respect,  being  the  Latin  word 
equivalent  to  esquire,  which  see. 

ARMI'LLA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  bracelet,  or 
ornament  for  the  wrist.  In  mechanics, 
an  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace,  in  which 
the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel  move.  In  anat., 
a  circular  ligament,  comprehending  the 
manifold  tendons  of  the  whole  hand,  as 
it  were  in  a  circle  in  the  region  of  the 
carpus. 

ARM'ILLARY,  a.  [L.  armilla,  a  brace- 
let, from  armus,  the  arm.]  Resembling 
a  bracelet,  or  ring ;  consisting  of  rings 
or  circles.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an 
artificial  sphere,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  circles  of  the  mundane  sphere, 
put  together  in  their  natural  order,  to 
assist  in  giving  a  just  conception  of  the 
constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This 
artificial  sphere  revolves  upon  its  axis 
within  a  horizon,  divided  into  degrees, 
and  movable  every  way  upon  a  brass 
supporter. 


ArmillAry   ipherp. 

ARM'ILLATED,  a.  Furnished  with 
bracelets. 

ARM'ING, ppr.  Equipping  with  arms; 
providing  with  the  means  of  defence 
or  attack;  also,  preparing  for  resist- 
ance, in  a  moral  sense. 

ARM'INGS,  n.  The  same  as  waist- 
clothes,  hung  about  a  ship's  upper  works. 

ARMIN'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ar- 
minins,  or  designating  his  principles. 

ARMIN'IAN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  or  party 
of  Christians,  so  called  from  Arminius, 
or  Harmansen,  of  Holland,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  Arminian  doctrines  are,  1.  Con- 
ditional election  and  reprobation,  in 
opposition  to  absolute  predestination. 
2.  Universal  redemption,  or  that  the 
atonement  was  made  by  Christ  for  all 
mankind,  though  none  but  believers 
can  be  partakers  of  the  benefit.  3. 
That  man,  in  order  to  exercise  true 
faith,  must  be  regenerated  and  renewed 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God;  but  that  this 
grace  is  not  irresistible  and  may  be 
lost,  so  that  men  may  relapse  from  a 
state  of  grace  and  die  in  their  sins. 

ARMIN'IANISM,  n.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines or  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 

ARMIP'OTENCE,  n.  [arma  and  po- 
tentia.  See  POTENCY.]  Power  in  arms. 

ARMIP'OTENT,  a.  Powerful  in  arms ; 
mighty  in  battle. 

ARMIS'ONOUS,  a.  [arma  and  sonous. 
See  SOUND.]  Sounding  or  rustling  in 
arms. 

Ill 


AHM'ISTICE,  n.  [L.  arma  and  sisto,  to 
stand  still;  Gr.  Impr.  Fr.  armistice.] 
A  cessation  of  arms,  for  a  short  time, 
by  convention;  a  truce;  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities  by  agreement 
of  the  parties. 

ARM'LESS,  a.  Without  an  arm;  desti- 
tute of  weapons. 

ARM'LET,  7i.  [dim.  of  arm.]  A  little 
arm ;  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm ;  a 
bracelet.  Though  armlet  and  bracelet 
are  frequently  employed  as  convertible 
terms,  yet  the  armlet  worn  on  the  up- 
per arm  should  be  distinguished  from 


Persian.  Egyptian. 

Annfetf. 

the  bracelet,  which  is  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  wrist.  In  the  East  another  fea- 
ture distinguishes  the  one  from  the 
other,  the  latter  being  worn  exclusively 
by  women,  and  the  former  only  by  men, 
with  whom  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  sovereign  power.  The  most 
famous  existing  armlets  are  those  which 
form  part  of  the  Persian  regalia,  and 
which  formerly  belonged  tothe  Moguls. 
XRM'OUR,  TI.  [from  arm.]  1.  Defen- 
sive arms ;  any  ha- 
bit worn  to  protect 
the  body  in  battle; 
formerly  called  har- 
ness. A  complete  suit 
of  armour  formerly 
consisted  of  a  casque 
or  helmet,  a  gor- 
get, cuirass,  gaunt- 
lets, tasses,  brassets, 
cuishes,  and  covers 
for  the  legs  to  which 
the  spurs  were  fast- 
ened. In  English 
statutes,  armour  is 
used  for  the  whole 
apparatus  of  war  ; 
including  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive 
arms.  The  statutes 
of  armour,  27  Hen. 
II.,  and  of  "Westmin- 
ster, directed  what 
arms  every  man  should  provide.  Hence 
armour  includes  all  instruments  of 
war. — 2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  a  good 
conscience,  faith  and  Christian  graces 
are  called  armour ;  Rom.  xiii.  ;  Eph. 
vi. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  Coat  armour  is  the  es- 
cutcheon of  a  person  or  family,  with 
its  several  charges  and  other  furni- 
ture, as  mantling,  crest,  supporters, 
motto,  &c. 

ARM'OUR-BEARER,  71.  One  who  car- 
ries the  armour  of  another. 
ARM'OURER,  n.  A  maker  of  armour 
or  arms;  a  manufacturer  of  instru- 
ments of  war.  The  armourer  of  a 
ship  has  the  charge  of  the  arms,  to  see 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

ARMO'RIAL,  a.  Belonging,  to  ar- 
mour, or  to  the  arms  or  escutcheon  of 
a  family ;  as,  ensigns  armorial. 
ARMOR'I€,  la.  [Celtic  ar,  upon, 
ARMOR'I€AN,  J  and  mor,  the  sea ; 
that  is,  maritime.]  Designating  the 
north-western  part  of  France,  formerly 
called  Armorica.  afterward  Bretagne, 
or  Brittany.  This  part  of  France  is 
peopled  by  inhabitants  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  is  usually  sup- 


Flutert  Armour  of 
15th  Century. 


ARNOLDIST 


AROUND 
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posed  their  ancestors  were  refugees  or  ; 
colonists  from  England. 
AUMOR'ie,  n.  The  language  of  the 
Armoricaiis ;  one  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
which  have  remained  to   the  present 
times. 

XRMOR'I€AN,  n.  A  native  of  Armo- 
riea,  or  Bretagne. 

ARM  ORIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  her- 
aldry. 

XRM'OURY,  n.  A  place  where  arms 
and  instruments  of  war  are  made  or 
deposited  for  safe  keeping. — 2.  Ar- 
mour ;  defensive  arms. — 3.  Ensigns  ar- 
morial.— t.  The  knowledge  of  coat- 
armour;  skill  in  heraldry.— 5.  In  the 
United  States,  a  place .  or  building  in 
which  arms  are  manufactured. 
XRM'PIT,  n.  [arm  and  pit.]  The  hol- 
low place  or  cavity  under  the  shoulder. 
ARMS',  n.  plur.  [L.  arma;  Fr.  arme.  Sp. 
and  It.  arma.]  1.  "Weapons  of  offence, 
or  armourfor  defence  and  protection  of 
the  body.— 2.  War;  hostility. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryrfen. 

To  be  in  arms,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility, or  in  a  military  life. —  To  arms, 
is  a  phrase  which  denotes  a  taking 
arms  for  war  or  hostility ;  particularly, 
a  summoning  to  war. —  To  take  arms  is 
to  arm  for  attack  or  defence. — Bred  to 
arms,  denotes  that  a  person  has  been 
educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 
— 3.  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family ; 
consisting  of  figures  and  colours  borne 
in  shields,  banners,  &c.,  as  marks  of 
dignity  and  distinction,  and  descending  | 
from  father  to  son. — 4.  In  law,  arms 
are  any  thing  which  a  man  takes  in  his 
hand  in  anger,  to  strike  or  assault  an- 
other.— -5.1n  6of.,one  of  the  seven  species 
of  fulcra  or  props  of  plants,  enumerated 
by  Linnaius  and  others.  The  different 
species  of  arms  or  armour,  are  prickles, 
thorns,  forks,  and  stings,  which  seem 
intended  to  protect  the  plants  from  in- 
jury by  animals. — Fire  arms,  are  such 
as  may  be  charged  with  powder,  as 
cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  &c.  —  A 
stand  of  arms  consists  of  a  musket, 
bayonet,  cartridge-box  and  belt,  with  a 
sword.  But  for  British  foot  soldiers 
a  sword  is  not  thought  necessary. — In 
falconry,  arms  are  the  legs  of  a  hawk 
from  the  thigh  to  the  foot. 
ARMS-END,  n.  At  the  end  of  the  arms ; 
at  a  good  distance ',  a  phrase  taken  from 
boxers  or  wrestlers. 

ARM-SHAPED,  a.  Shaped  like  the  arm. 
ARM'S-REACH,  n.  Within  reach  of  the 
arm. 

XRMY,  n.  [Fr.  armee;  Ir.  arbhar,  or 
armhar;  from  the  common  root  of 
arm,  armo,  arma.]  1.  A  collection  or 
body  of  men  armed  for  war,  and  or- 
ganized in  companies,  battalions,  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions,  under 
proper  officers.  In  general,  an  army 
in  modern  times  consists  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  with  artillery;  although 
the  union  of  all  is  not  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  an  army.  Among  sa- 
vages, armies  are  differently  formed. — 
2.  A  great  number ;  a  vast  multitude ; 
as,  an  army  of  locusts  or  caterpillars  ; 
Joel  ii.  25. 

XR'NICA,  n.  [Lat.]  Leopard's  bane,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syngene- 
sia,  and  order  Poiygamia  Saperflna, 
nat.  order  Composite.  It  is  a  narcotic, 
and  is  used  in  medicine,  in  cases  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c. 
XR'NOLDIST,  n.  A  disciple  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  who,  in  the  12th  century, 
preached  against  the  Romish  Church, 
for  which  he  was  banished;  buthewas 


afterwards  permitted  to  return.  By 
his  preaching,  an  insurrection  was  ex- 
cited, for  which  he  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

ARNOT,  n.  A  name  of  the  Jlunium  bul- 

bocttstanum,  pignut,  or  earthnut.    This 

plant  is  very  common  on  elevated  and 

hilly  grass  pastures. 

XRNOT'TO)    n.  (Dixa  orellana.)     A 

XNNOT'TAj    small  tree,  a  native  of 

many  countries.     It  is  extremely  com- 


mon  in  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the 
"West  Indies.  It  abounds  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  is  much  valued  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of  the  colouring 
matter  contained  in  its  berries.  It  is 
employed  in  England  as  a  dye  for  silken 
stuffs,  or  as  an  auxiliary  in  giving  a 
deeper  shade  to  the  simple  yellows. 
It  is  employed,  also,  as  a  colouring  in- 
gredient for  cheese  and  chocolate. 

XRNUTS,  n.  Tall  oat-grass. 

AROI'DEjE,  n.  An  order  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  flowers  being  placed 
very  closely  upon  a  cylindrical  or 
lengthened  axis,  called  technically  a 
spadix. 

ARO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  «<«,*«.]  The  quality 
of  plants  which  constitutes  their  fra- 
grance, which  is  perceived  by  an  agree- 
able smell,  or  a  warm  spicy  taste. 

AROMATIC,        \a. Fragrant;  spicy; 

AROMAT'1€AL,  (  strong-scented  ; 
odoriferous;  having  an  agreeable  o- 
dour. 

AROMAT'I€,  n.  A  plant  which  yields 
a  spicy  fragrant  smell,  or  a  warm  pun- 
gent taste,  as  sage,  summer  savoury, 
geranium,  sweet  marjoram,  &c. 

ARO'MATITE,  n.  A  bituminous  stone, 
in  smell  and  colour  resembling  myrrh ; 
also,  a  factitious  wine,  containing  vari- 
ous aromatics. 

AROMATIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
impregnating  or  scenting  with  aroma, 
or  rendering  aromatic. 

ARO'MATIZE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate 
with  aroma;  to  infuse  an  aromatic 
odour ;  to  give  a  spicy  scent  or  taste  ; 
to  perfume. 

ARO'MATIZED,j>7>.  Impregnated  with 
aroma ;  rendered  fragrant. 

ARO'MATIZER,  n.  That  which  com- 
municates.an  aromatic  quality. 

ARO'MATIZING,  ppr.  Rendering  spi- 
cy ;  impregnating  with  aroma. 

ARO'MATOUS,  a.  Containing  aroma, 
or  the  principle  of  fragrance. 

AR'OPH,  n.  [A  contraction  of  aroma 
philosophorum.]  1.  A  name  by  which 
saffron  is  sometimes  called. — 2.  A  che- 
mical preparation  of  Paracelsus,  form- 
ed by  sublimation  from  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hematite  and  sal  ammoniac.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  same  writer 
as  synonymous  with  lithontryptic,a,  sol- 
vent for  the  stone, 

AROSE.  The  past  or  preterite  tense  of 
the  verb,  to  arise. 

AROUND',  prep.  \a  and   round.     See 
112 


ROUND.]  1.  About ;  on  all  sides  ;  en- 
circling; encompassing. 

Alambentftamearounrfhis brows.  Dryden. 
2.  In  a  looser  sense,  from  place  to  place ; 
at  random. 

AROUND',  adv.  In  a  circle ;  on  every 
side. — 2.  In  a  looser  sense,  at  random; 
without  any  fixed  direction;  as,  to  tra- 
vel around  from  town  to  town.  [See 
ROUND.] 

AROURA,  n.  [Gr.]  A  Grecian  measure 
of  fifty  feet.  Also,  a  square  measure 
of  half  the  plethron,  a  measure  not  as- 
certained. The  Egyptian  aroura  was 
the  square  of  a  hundred  feet  or  a  hun- 
dred cubits. 

AROUSE,  v.  /.  (arouz'.)  [In  Heb.  *-(•% 
charatz;  Ar.  haratza,  to  stir,  to  excite. 
It  is  often  contracted  into  rouse.  It 
may  be  allied  to  D.  raazen;  G.  brausen, 
to  rage,  to  stir,  bluster.]  To  excite 
into  action  that  which  is  at  rest;  to 
stir,  or  put  in  motion  or  exertion,  that 
which  is  languid;  as,  to  arouse  one 
from  sleep ;  to  arouse  the  dormant  fa- 
culties. 

AROUS'ED,  pp.  Excited  into  action  : 
put  in  motion. 

AROUS'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  motion; 
stirring ;  exciting  into  action  or  exer- 
tion. 

AROAV,  adv.  [a  and  row.]  In  a  row  ; 
successively. 

AHOYNT'.t  adv.  Be  gone  ;  away.  A- 
roynt  thee,  a  plague  take  thee. 

ARPEG'GlO.n.  [From  It.  arpa.a  harp.] 
The  distinct  sound  of  the  notes  of  an 
instrumental  chord,  accompanying  the 
voice;  the  striding  the  notes  of  a  chord 
in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  manner 
of  touching  the  harp,  instead  of  playing 
them  simultaneously. 

XRPENT,  n.  [Fr.  arpent;  Norm,  arpen. 
In  Domesday,  it  is  written  arpenmts, 
arpendus,  and  arpent.  Columella  men- 
tions that  the  arepennis  was  equal  to 
half  the  Roman  juger.  The  word  is 
supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  arrt- 
pendium,  or  aripennium,  the  measuring 
of  land  with  a  cord.]  A  portion  of  land 
in  France,  which  ordinarily  contained 
one  hundred  square  rods  or  perches, 
each  of  18  feet.  The  arpent  was  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  France.  This 
standard  of  measure  is  now  abolished  in 
France,  being  superseded  by  the  arc,  of 
10  metres  square  =  0'098845  rood. 

XHQUEBUSADE,  n.  A  distilled  liquor, 
applied  to  a  bruise. — 2.  The  shot  of  an 
arquebuse. 

XR'QUEBUSE,     In.  Fr.  from  argver 

HXR'QUEBrSE,/     to  make  crooked, 


Arquebuse. 

and  the  Teutonic  bus,  a  pipe,  a  gnn ; 
D.  bus,  a  tube,  pipe,  gun;  Sw.  bossa,  & 


ARRAIGNED 
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ARREST 


gun  or  cannon.  Hence  the  word  sig- 
nifies a  hook  gun.]  A  hand  gun;  a 
species  of  fire-arms,  anciently  used, 
which  was  sometimes  cocked  with  a 
wheel.  It  carried  a  ball  that  weighed 
nearly  two  ounces.  A  larger  kind,  used 
in  fortresses,  carried  a  ball  of  thre 
ounces  and  a  half. 

AKQUEBUSIER,  n.  A  soldier  arme 
with  an  arquebuse. 
ARQUIEOUX,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  lea 
ore,  very  heavy,  easily  reduced  to  pow 
der,  and  difficult  to  melt.  It  is  com 
monly  called  potter's  ore,  and  is  usei 
to  give  a  green  varnish  to  the  works  o 
potters. 

ARRACA'CHA,  n.  A  genus  of  umbel 
liferpus  plants,  which  comprehends  a 
species  of  much  importance  in  the  tro 
pical  parts  of  America,  as  the  parsnip 
and  carrot  are  in  Europe.     The  roo 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  a 
potatoe,  only  it  is  divided  into  severa 
lobes,  each  of  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  carrot.    These  are  boiled  like 
potatoes,  and  form  a  staple  nutrimen 
in  the  South  American  provinces. 
AR'RA€H,  n.  A  plant.  [See  OBKACH.J 
ARRACK',  n.  Contracted  into  rack.  A 
spirituous  liquor  from  the  East  Indies 
The  name  is   said   to  signify,  in   the 
East,  any  spirituous  liquor;  but  that 
which  usually  bears  this  name  is  toddy 
a   liquor   distilled  from   the  juice   01 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  procured  by  inci- 
sion. 

AR'RAGONITE,  n.  [From  Molina  in 
Arragon,  Spain.]  In  mineral.,  a  spe- 
cies of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  pure, 
and  said  to  contain  3  or  4  per  cent,  oi 
carbonate  of  strontian.  It  differs  from 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  in  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  crystalline  structure, 
&c.  It  is  harder  than  calcareous  spar, 
and  exhibits  several  varieties  of  struc- 
ture and  form.  It  is  often  crystallized, 
generally  in  hexahedral  prisms  or  py- 
ramids. The  massive  varieties  have 
usually  a  fibrous  structure,  exhibiting 
various  imitative  forms,  being  some- 
times coraloidal. 

ARRAIGN,  t).  t.  (arra'ne.)  [Norm,  ar- 
raner,  arraisoner,  and  aresner,  to  put 
to  answer,  to  arraign.  The  usual  de- 
rivation of  this  word,  from  Sax.  wregan, 
gewreyan,  to  accuse,  is  probably  incor- 
rect. It  appears  to  be  of  Norman  ori- 
gin, and  if  *  is  radical,  it  coincides  in 
origin  with  L.  reus,  contracted  from 
the  root  of  res.]  1.  To  call  or  set  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  to  an- 
swer to  the  matter  charged  against 
him  m  an  indictment,  or  information. 
When  called,  the  indictment  is  read  to 
him,  and  he  is  put  to  plead,  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  to  elect  by  whom  he 
will  be  tried.  This  term  is  unknown 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  except  in  trials 
tor  high  treason,  in  which  the  forms  of 
procedure  in  both  countries  are  the 
same.— 2.  According  to  law  writers,  to 
set  in  order  ;  to  fit  for  trial ;  as,  to  ar- 
raign a  writ  of  novel  disseisin.  To 
arraign  the  axsize,is  to  cause  the  tenant 
to  be  called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  set 
the  cause  in  order,  that  the  tenant  may 
be  brought  to  answer.— 3.  To  accuse  • 
to  charge  with  faults.  More  correctly! 
to  call  before  the  bar  of  reason,  or 
taste;  to  call  in  question,  for  faults 
before  any  tribunal. 


They  will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of 
knowledge.  Dryden 

ARRAIGN,  n.  (arra'ne.)  Arraignment  j 
as,  clerk  of  the  arraigns. 

ARRAIGNED,  pp.  Called  before  a  tri- 


bunal  to  answer,  and  elect  triers  ;  ac 
cused ;  called  in  question. 
ARRAIGN'ER,  n.  One  who  arraigns. 
ARRAIGNING,  ppr.  Calling  before 

court  or  tribunal ;  accusing. 
ARRAIGNMENT,  n.  [Norm,  arresne 
ment,  arraynement.]  1.  The  act  of  ar 
raigning  ;  the  act  of  calling  and  settin 
a  prisoner  before  a  court  to  answer  t 
an  accusation,  and  to  choose  his  triers 
— 2.  Accusation. — 3.  A  calling  in  ques 
tion  for  faults. 

ARRAIMENT,n.  [See  ARRAY.]  Clothe 
garments.     We  now  use  raiment. 
ARRANGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  arranger,  of  a 
and  ranger,  to  set  in  order ;  Arm.  re 
nega,  rang,  rank,  a  row  or  line.     Se 
RANK.]     1.  To  put  in  proper  order ;  t 
dispose  the  parts  of  a  whole  in  th 
manner  intended,  or  best  suited  forth 
purpose ;  as,  troops  arranged  for  battle 
— 2.  To  adjust ;  to  settle ;    to  put  i 
order;  toprepare;<z  popular  use  of  th 
word,  of  very  general  application. 
ARRANGED,  pp.  Put  in   order;  dis 
posed  in  the  proper  order ;  adjusted. 
ARRANGEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  put 
ting  in  proper  order ;  the  state  of  being 
put  in  order ;   disposition  in  suitabl 
form. — 2.  That  which  is   disposed   i 
order ;  system  of  parts  disposed  in  du 
order. 

The  interest  of  that  portion  of  social  ar 
rangement  is  in  the  hands  of  all  those  win 
compose  it.  Burke 

3.  Preparatory  measure ;  previous  dis 
position  ;  as,  we  have  made  arrange 
merits  for  receiving  company. — 4.  Fina 
settlement ;  adjustment  by  agreement 
as,  the  parties  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment between  themselves  concerning 
their  disputes ;  a  popular  use  of  the 
•word.— 5.  Classification  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  a  subject,  in  regular,  systematic 
order  ;  as,  the  Linnaean  arrangement  01 
plants. 

ARRANGER,  n.  One  that  puts  in  order 
ARRANGING,  ppr.  Putting  in  due  or- 
der or  form ;  adjusting. 
AR'RANT,  a.  [I  suppose  this  to  be  a 
different  spelling  of  errant,  which  see." 
Notorious,  in  an  ill  sense ;  infamous  ~; 
mere;    vile;   as,  an   arrant  rogue  or 
coward. 

AR'RANTLY,  adv.  Notoriously,  in  an 
ill    sense ;    infamously ;    impudently 
shamefully. 

AR'RAS,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Arras,  the 
capital  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Nether- 
lands, where  this  article  is  manufac- 
tured.] Tapestry;  hangings  woven  with 
figures. 

AR'RASWISE.  In 
her.,  a  term  employ- 
ed when  any  thing 
of  a  square  form  is 
placed  with  one  cor- 
ner in  front,  showing 
the  top  and  two  of 
the  sides,  in  the  same 
way  as  lozenges  are 
set. 


ARRAY,  n.  [Norm,  araie,  and  arraer, 
arair,  to  array,  settle,  prepare ;  ray,  a 
robe,  and  the  array  or  pannel  of  the 
jury  ;  Old  Fr.  arroi,  a  word  contract- 
ed ;  Ir.  earradh,  a  suit  of  armour,  fur- 
niture, accoutrements,  wares ;  It.  ar- 
redo,  furniture,  implements,  rigging ; 
arredare,  to  prepare,  or  equip,  allied 
to  rod,  radius,  ray.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  make  straight  or  right.  See 
DRESS.]  1.  Order  ;  disposition  in  re- 
gular lines ;  as,  an  army  in  battle  ar- 
ray. Hence,  a  posture  of  defence.— 
2.  Dress ;  garments  disposed  in  order 
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upon  the  person.— 3.  In  lam,  the  act  of 
impannelling  a  jury  ;  or  a  jury  impan- 
nelled;  that  is,  a  jury  set  in  order  by 
the  sheriff,  or  called  man  by  man. 
Commission  of  array,  in  English  history, 
was  a  commission  given  by  the  prince 
to  officers  in  every  county,  to  muster 
and  array  the  inhabitants,  or  see  them 
in  a  condition  for  war. 
ARRAY,  v.  t.  To  place  or  dispose  in 
order,  as  troops  for  battle.— 2.  To 
deck  or  dress ;  to  adorn  with  dress  ;  it 
is  applied  especially  to  dress  of  a  splen- 
did kind. 

Array  thyself  with  glory;  Job  xl. 
Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  with  fine  linen: 
Gen.  xli. 

3.  To  set  a  jury  in  order  for  the  trial 
of  a  cause ;  that  is,  to  call  them  man 
by  man. — 4.  To  envelop. 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  glooms  arrayed. 
TrumbuU. 

ARRAYED,  pp.  Set  in  order,  or  in  lines; 
arranged  in  order  for  attack  or  defence; 
dressed  ;  adorned  by  dress ;  impannel- 
led,  as  a  jury;  enveloped. 
ARRAYER,  n.  One  who  arrays.  In 
English  history,  an  officer  who  had  a 
commission  of  array,  to  put  soldiers  of 
a  county  in  a  condition  for  military  ser- 
vice. 

ARRAYING,  ppr.  Setting  in  order; 
putting  on  splendid  raiment;  impan- 
nelling. 

ARREAR,  adv.  [Fr.  arriere,  behind.  In 
some  of  its  uses  it  has  the  sense  of 
lower,  inferior.  [See  ARRIERE-BAN.] 
Sp.  and  Port,  arriar,  to  lower  sail ;  W. 
rhevyr,  id.,  from  rhev,  thick.  Lunier 
deduces  arrear  and  arriere  from  L.  ad 
and  retro.  But  the  derivation  from 
the  Celtic  seems  most  probably  cor- 
rect.] Behind ;  at  the  hinder  part.  In 
this  sense  obsolete.  But  from  this  use, 
we  retain  the  word  as  a  noun  in  the 
phrase,  in  arrear,  to  signify  behind  in 
payment. 

ARREAR,  n.  That  which  is  behind  in 
payment,  or  which  remains  unpaid, 
though  due.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  as,  the  arrears  of  rent,  wages, 
and  taxes ;  and  supposes  a  part  of  the 
money  already  paid. 
ARREARAGE,  n.  [arrear  and  the  com- 
mon French  termination  age.]  Arrears ; 
any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid, 
after  previous  payment  of  a  part.  A 
person  may  be  in  arrear  for  the  whole 
amount  of  a  debt ;  but  arrears  and 
arrearage  imply  that  a  part  has  been 
paid. 

ARRECT',        \  a.  [L.  arrectus,  raised, 
ARRE€T'ED,  }      erect,  from  arrigo. 
See  REACH.]     Erect ;  attentive ;  as  a 
person  listening. 

ARRENTA'TION.n.  [Sp.  arrendar,  to 
rent,  or  take  by  lease ;  of  ad  and  reddo, 
to  return.  See  RENT.]  In  the  forest 
laws  of  England,  a  licensing  the  owner 
of  land  in  a  forest,  to  inclose  it  with  a 
small  ditch  and  low  hedge,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  yearly  rent. 
i.RREPTI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  arreptus,  of 
ad  and  rapio,  to  snatch.  See  RAPA- 
cious.]  1.  Snatched  away.— 2.  [ad  and 
repo,  to  creep.  See  CREEP.]  Crept 
in  privily. 

VRREST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  arreter,  for  arres- 
'er;  L.  resto,  to  stop  ;  W.  araws,  arosi, 
;o  stay,  wait,  dwell;  Eng.  to  rest.  See 
REST.]  1.  To  obstruct;  to  stop;  to  check 
or  hinder  motion;  as,  to  arrest  the 
current  of  a  river;  to  arrest  the  senses. 
2.  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  vir- 
tue of  a  warrant  from  authority ;  as,  to 
arrest  one  for  debt,  or  for  a  crime.— -3. 


ARRIAGE 


ARROGANCT 


ARROW-HEAL) 


To  seize  and  fix ;  as,  to  arrest  the  eyes, 
or  attention. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  person  in  the 

world,  and  at  such  a  period,  .night  to  nrrett 

the  consideration  of  every  thinking  mind. 

Buckmimter. 

4.  To  hinder,  or  restrain ;  as,  to  arrest 
the  course  of  justice. 
ARREST,  n.  The  taking  or  apprehend- 
ing of  a  person  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  authority.  An  arrest  is  made  by 
seizing  or  touching  the  body.  In  civil 
cases,  a  person  is  laid  under  arrest  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  debt  to  an 
individual ;  and  hi  criminal  or  penal 
cases,  the  arrest  is  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  person  charged 
with  a  crime,  or  offence,  to  appear  and 
submit  to  justice.  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
the  arrest  must  take  place  by  the  law- 
ful warrant  of  some  court  of  record,  or 
officer  of  justice.  Ambassadors,  and 
their  domestic  servants,  officers  of 
courts  of  justice,  witnesses,  and  all 
other  persons  necessarily  attending  any 
court  of  record  upon  business,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  peers,  and 
bishops,  are  privileged  from  arrest. — 2. 
Any  seizure,  or  taking  by  power,  phy- 
sical or  moral. — 3.  A  stop,  hinderance, 
or  restraint. — t.  In  law,  an  arrest  of 
judgment  is  the  staying  or  stopping  of 
a  judgment  after  verdict,  for  causes 
assigned.  Courts  have  power  to  arrest 
judgment  for  intrinsic  causes  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  record ;  as  when 
the  declaration  varies  from  the  original 
writ ;  when  the  verdict  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  pleadings ;  or  when  the 
case  laid  in  the  declaration  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  point  of  law,  to  found  an  ac- 
tion upon.  The  motion  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment.— 5.  A  mangy  humour  between 
the  ham  and  pastern  of  the  hind  legs 
of  a  horse. 

ARREST  A'TION,  B.  The  act  of  arrest- 
ing ;  an  arrest,  or  seizure. 
ARRESTED,  pp.  Seized;  apprehend- 
ed; stopped;  hindered;  restrained. 
ARRESTEE',  n.  A  Scots  law  term,  de- 
noting the  person  in  whose  hands  an 
arrestment  is  laid. 

ARRESTER,  In.  One  who  arrests.  In 
ARRESTOR,  /   Scots  law,  the  person 
at  whose  suit  an  arrest  is  made. 
ARRESTING,  ppr.  Seizing;  staying; 
hindering ;  restraining. 
ARRESTMENT,  n.  In   Scots  law,  an 
arrest,  or  detention  of  a  criminal,  till 
he  find  caution  or  surety  to  stand  trial. 
Also,  the  order  of  a  judge  by  which  a 
debtor  to  the  arrester's  debtor  is  pro- 
hibited to  make  payment,  till  the  debt 
due  to  the  arrestor  is  paid  or  secur- 
ed. 

ARRET,  n.  [Contracted  from  arreste, 
Fr.  arrtte,  fixed.]  The  decision  of  a 
court,  tribunal,  or  council ;  a  decree 
published;  the  edict  of  a  sovereign 
prince. 

ARRET,t  v.  t.  To  assign  ;  to  allot. 

AR'RHjE,  n.  In  Scots  law,  earnest ;  used 

in  evidence  of  a  completed  bargain 

Dead-earnest,  is  the  earnest  given  by 

the  purchaser  over  and  above  the  price, 

ARRHfF/A,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  ft*,  to 

run,  or  flow.]     The  suppression  of  any 

natural  flux. 

ARRHI'ZUS,  a.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  j,?«,  a 

root.]    Destitute  of  a  root ;  applied  to 

parasitical  plants,  which  have  no  root 

but  adhere  to  other  plants,  and  derive 

their  nourishment  from  them. 

AR'RIAGE,   and    CARRIA6E.      In 


Scots  law,  were  indefinite  services  for- 
merly demandable  from  tenants ;  but 
now  abolished.  [Probably  from  the 
Sax.  arisan,  to  arise.] 
ARRlDE.t  v.  t.  [L.  arrideo.]  To  laugh 
at ;  to  please  well. 

ARRIERE,  n.  The  last  body  of  an  army ; 
now  called  rear,  which  see. 
Arriere-ban,  or  ban,  and  arriere  ban. 
This  phrase  is  defined  to  be  a  general 
proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
which  not  only  their  immediate  feuda- 
tories, but  their  vassals,  were  sum- 
moned to  take  the  field  for  war.  In 
this  case,  arriere  is  the  French  word 
signifying  those  who  are  last,  or  be- 
hind, and  ban  is  proclamation.  [See 
BAN.]  Arriere-fee,  or  fief.  A  fee  or 
fief  dependent  on  a  superior  fee,  or  a 
fee  held  of  a  feudatory.  Arriere  vas- 
sal. The  vassal  of  a  vassal. 
AR'RIS,  n.  A  term  employed  in  build- 
ing. The  line  in  which  the  two  straight 
or  curved  surfaces  of  a  body,  forming 
an  exterior  angle,  meet  each  other. 
Arrisfillet,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood 
used  to  raise  the  slates  of  a  roof  against 
the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  or  a  wall  to 
throw  off  the  rain  more  effectually ; 
called  also  tilting  fillet.— Arris  (flitter, 
a  wooden  gutter  of  the  form  of  a  V, 
fixed  to  the  eaves  of  a  building. 
ARRIVAL,  n.  The  coming  to,  or  reach- 
ing a  place,  from  a  distance,  whether 
by  water,  as  in  its  original  sense,  or  by 
land. — 2.  The  attainment  or  gaining  of 
any  object,  by  effort,  agreement,  prac- 
tice, or  study. 

ARRIVANCE.t  «-  Company  coming. 
— 2.f  Arrival ;  reaching  in  progress. 
ARRIVE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  arriver;  Arm.  ar- 
rivont,  arrivein;  of  ad  and  Fr.  rive,  the 
shore,  or  sloping  bank  of  a  river ;  L. 
ripa;  Sans,  arivi.  In  Irish,  airbhe,  is 
ribs.  It  appears  that  rib,  rive,  and  ripa, 
are  radically  one  word;  in  like  manner, 
costa,  a  rib,  and  const,  are  radically  the 
same.]  1.  Literally,  to  come  to  the 
shore,  or  bank.  Hence  to  come  to  or 
reach  in  progress  by  water,  followed  by 
at.  Vfe  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
July  10, 1843.  N.W. — 2.  To  come  to  or 
reach  by  travelling  on  land ;  as,  the  post 
arrives  at  seven  o'clock. — 3.  To  reach  a 
point  by  progressive  motion;  to  gain 
or  compass  by  effort,  practice,  study, 
inquiry,  reasoning,  or  experiment ;  as, 
to  arrit-eatan  unusual  degree  of  excel- 
lence or  wickedness;  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. — 4.  To  happen  or  occur. 
He  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrixt. 
Walkr. 

ARRIVE.t  v.  t.  To  reach. 
ARRIVING,  ppr.  Coming  to,  or  reach- 
ing, by  water  or  land;  gaining  by  re- 
search, effort  or  study. 
ARRO'BA,  n.  [Arabic.]     A  weight  in 
Portugal   of    thirty-two    pounds;    in 
Spain,  of  twenty-five  pounds.     Also  a 
Spanish  measure  of  thirty-two  Spanish 
pints. 

AR'ROG  ANCE,  n.  [L.  arrogantia,  from 
arrogo  to  claim;  of  ad  and  rogo,  to 
beg,  or  desire;  Fr.  arrogance.  See 
ARROGATE.]  The  act  or  quality  of 
taking  much  upon  one's  self ;  that  spe- 
cies of  pride  which  consists  in  exorbi- 
tant claims  of  rank,  dignity,  estimation, 
or  power,  or  which  exalts  the  worth 
or  importance  of  the  person  to  an  un- 
due degree;  proud  contempt  of  others; 
conceitedness;  presumption. 

I  will  cause  tlie  arrogance  of  the  proud 

to  cease  i  I»a.  xiii.  j  1  Sam.  ii. :  Prov.  viii. 

AR'ROGANCY,  n.  Arrogance.     {This 

orthography  is  less  usual.} 
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AR'HOGANT,  a.  Assuming;  making 
or  having  the  disposition  to  make  ex- 
orbitant claims  of  rank  or  estimation 
giving  one's  self  an   undue  degree  of 
importance  ;  haughty ;  conceited  ;  ap- 
plied to  persons. — 2.  Containing  arro- 
gance ;  marked  with  arrogance ;  pro- 
ceeding from  undue  claims  or  self-im- 
portance ;  applied  to  things;  as  arrogant 
pretensions,  or  behaviour. 
AR'ROGANTLY,  adv.  In  an  arrogant 
manner ;  with  undue  pride,  or  self-im- 
portance. 
AR'ROGANTNESS,    n.     Arrogance. 

[Lit.  «*.] 

AR'ROGATE,  r.  t.  [L.  arrogo,  of  ad 
and  rogo;  Fr.  arroger.  The  primary 
sense  of  rogo,  to  ask,  is  to  reach  or 
stretch.]  To  assume,  demand,  or  chal- 
lenge more  than  is  proper;  to  make 
undue  claims  from  vanity,  or  false  pre- 
tensions to  right  or  merit ;  as,  the  pope 
arrogated  dominion  over  kings. 
AR'ROGATED,  pp.  Claimed  by  undue 
pretensions. 

AR'ROGATING,  ppr.  Challenging  or 
claiming  more  power  or  respect  than 
is  just  or  reasonable. 
ARHOGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  arro- 
gating, or  making  exorbitant  claims ; 
the  act  of  taking  more  than  one  is 
justly  entitled  to. 

ARROGATIVE,  a.  Assuming,  or  mak- 
ing undue  claims  and  pretensions. 
ARRONDE'E,  ARONDIE  or  AR- 
ONDY.  In  her.,  a  cross,  the  arms  of 
which  are  composed  of  sections  of  a 
circle. 

ARROND'ISSEMENT,  n  [from  Fr. 
arrondir,  to  make  round;  of  ad  and 
rond,  round.]  A  circuit ;  a  district ;  a 
division,  or  portion  of  territory,  in 
France,  for  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
jurisdiction. 

ARRO'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  umxfo.J 
A  gnawing. 

ARROW,  n.  [Sax.  areica.  Qu.  ray,  ra- 
dius, a  shoot.]  1.  A  missive  weapon  of 
offence,  straight,  slender,  pointed,  and 
barbed,  to  be  shot  with  a  bow.— 2.  In 
scrip.,  the  arrows  of  God,  are  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  wrath,  which  pierce 
and  pain  the  conscience ;  Job  vi. ;  Ps. 
xxxviii.  In  a  like  figurative  manner, 
arrows  represent  the  judgments  of 
God,  as  thunder,  lightning,  tempests, 
and  famine ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Ez.  v. :  Hab. 
iii.  The  word  is  used  also  for  slande- 
rous words,  and  malicious  purposes  of 
evil  men ;  Ps.  xi. ;  Prov.  xxv. ;  Jer.  ix. 
Ps.  Ixiv.  Bundles  of  arrows  are  called 
sheaves.  In  surveying,  arrows  are  small 
pointed  iron  rods,  or  sticks  shod  with 
iron,  to  stick  into  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  the  chain. 

AR'ROW-GRASS,  n.  A  plant,  or  genus 
of  plants;  the  Triglochin. 
AR'ROW-HEAD,  n.  The  head  of  an 
arrow.— 2.  Sagittaria;  a  genus  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  Arrow-headed  characters,  a 
name  particularly  given  to  those  marks 
which  have  been  found  stamped  on  the 
bricks  of  Babylon,  and  cut  upon  the 
marble  monuments  at  Persepolis.  They 
have  been  found  also  at  Nineveh,  Susa, 
and  in  Armenia.  They  have  likewise 
been  called  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped 
characters,  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
wedge,  and  those  found  at  Babylon  on 
account  of  their  ruder  shape  are  often 
called  nail-headed  characters.  These 
characters  are  joined  together  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  alphabetical  characters  ccutaiuii.), 


ARSENIC 


ART 


ARTFUL 


Arrow-root  plant 
(M.  aru&dioaceat. 


records  of  an  astronomical,  genealo- 
gical, or  historical  nature ;  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  decipher 
them. 

AR'ROW-ROOT,  n.  The  Maranta ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Indies. 
The  Indians  are  said  to  employ  the 
roots  of  the  arundinacea,  in  extracting 
the  virus  of  poisoned  arrows ;  whence 
the  name.  There  are  several  species. 
From  the  tubers  of 
the  root  of  the  M. 
arundinacea,  or 
starch-plant,  is  ob- 
tained the  arrow- 
root of  the  shops — 
2.  The  starch  of  the 
M.  arundinacea,  or 
arrow- root,  a  nutri- 
tive medicinal  food. 
It  is  often  adulte- 
rated with  th« 
starch  or  flour  of 
potatoes.  M.  arun- 
dinacea is  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  and 
is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
some  parts  of  East  India,  &c. 
AR'ROW-SHAPED,  a.  Shaped  like  an 
arrow. 

AR'ROWY,  a.  Consisting  of  arrows.— 
2.  Formed  like  an  arrow. 
XRSE,  n.  (ars.)  [Sax.  earse;  D.  oars;  G. 
arsch;  Persic,  arsit,  or  arst.]  The  but- 
tocks, or  hind  part  of  an  animal. —  To 
hang  an  arse,  a  low  expression,  signify- 
ing to  lag  behind;  to  be  sluggish  or 
tardy. 

XRSE-SMART,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of 
a  species  of  Polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 
ARSENAL,  n.  [Sp.  Port.  It.  Fr.  Arm.  a 
magazine   or  repository  of  stores;  in 
Italian  and  Spanish,  a  dock  or  dock- 
yard; probably  L.  arx  navalis,  a  naval 
citadel  or  repository.]  A  repository  or 
magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
necessary  either  for  assault  or  defence, 
whether  for  land  or  naval  service. 
XR'SENATE,    In.  A  salt,  formed  by 
ARSE'NIATE,/  arsenic  acid  combined 
_  with  any  base. 

XRSENI€,  n.  [Ar.  zirnakon;  Syr.  zar- 
nika;  Gr.  tt^rwxeti :  L.  arsenicum;  Fr. 
arsenic.'}  Arsenic,  as  it  is  usually  seen 
in  the  shops,  is  not  a  metal,  but  an  acid 
from  which  the  metal  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  mixing  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  black  flux,  and  introducing  the  mix- 
ture into  a  Florence  flask,  gradually 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  sand  bath.  A 
brilliant  metallic  sublimate  of  pure  ar- 
senic collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
flask.  Arsenic  is  of  a  steel  blue  colour, 
quite  brittle.  It  forms  alloys  with  most 
of  the  metals.  Combined  with  sulphur 
it  forms  orpiment  or  realgar,  which  are 
the  yellow  and  red  sulphurets  of  ar- 
senic. Orpiment  is  the  true  arsenicum 
of  the  ancients,  Plin.  34, 18.  Native 
orpiment  appears  in  yellow,  brilliant, 
and  seemingly  talcky  masses  of  various 
sizes;  realgar  is  red,  of  different  shades, 
and  often  crystallized  in  needles.  Ar- 
senic is  also  found  as  a  mineralizer  in 
cobalt,  antimony,  copper,  iron,  and  sil- 
ver ores.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from 
the  cobalt  works  in  Saxony,  where  zaf- 
fer  is  made.  Of  all  substances  arsenic 
is  that  which  has  most  frequently  oc- 
casioned death  by  poisoning,  both  by 
accident  and  design.  One  of  the.  best 
precipitant  tests  of  this  deadly  poison 
is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  best  reme- 
dies against  its  effects  on  the  stomach 
are  copious  draughts  of  bland  liquids 
of  a  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 


serve  to  procure  its  complete  ejection 

from  the  stomach.    Like  many  other 

virulent  poisons,  it  is  a  safe  and  useful 

medicine   when  judiciously  employed. 

It  is  used  as  a  flux  for  glass,  and  also 

for  forming  pigments. 
ARSENIC  AC'ID,  n.  Arsenic  combined 

with  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen, 

than  in  the  arseuous  acid. 
ARSEN'ICAL,  a.  Belonging  to  arsenic ; 

consisting  of  or  containing  arsenic. 
XRSEN'I€ATE,  v.  t.  To  combine  with 

arsenic. 
XRSEN'I€ATED,  a.   Combined  with 

arsenic. 

ARSENITE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
arsenous  acid,  with  a  base. 
AR'SENOCS,    \a.   Pertaining  to,    or 
XRSE'NIOUS,/  containing  arsenic. 
AR'SENOUS  AC'ID,  \n.  Anacidcom- 
XRSE'NIOBS  AC'ID,/   posed  of  two 
equivalents  of  arsenic,  and  three  of 
oxygen. 

XHSEVER'SY,  adv.  [Fr.  a  renverse,  a 
revers.]  Reverse  or  turned  back- 
wards;  placed  preposterously. 
XRSHINE,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of 
two  feet,  four  inches,  and  242  decimals. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Chinese  arschin,  of 
which  four  make  three  yards  English. 
AR'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  «{«•«,  from  «/{«,  to  ele- 
vate.] In  grammar,  the  elevation  of 
the  voice  in  distinction  from  thesis,  or 
the  depression  of  the  voice.  Arsis  and 

Thesis  in  music,  is  applied  to  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
ARSON,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  arsine,  arseun; 
from  L.  ardeo,  arsum,  to  burn.]  In 
law,  the  malicious  burning  of  a  dwell- 
ing house  or  out  house  of  another  man, 
which  by  the  common  law  is  felony. 
The  definition  of  this  crime  is  varied 
by  statutes  in  different  countries  and 
states.  In  Connecticut,  the  burning 
not  only  of  a  dwelling  house  or  con- 
tiguous building,  but  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  is  declared  to  be  arson,  if  human 
life  is  thereby  destroyed  or  put  to 
hazard. 

XRT.  The  second  person  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  of  the  substan- 
tive and  auxiliary  verb  to  be. — Present 
tense,  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  &e. 
XRT,  n.  [L.  ars,  artis;  probably  con- 
tracted from  the  root  of  W.  cerz,  Ir. 
ceard.  The  radical  sense  is  strength 
from  stretching,  straining,  the  primary 
sense  of  strength  and  power,  and  hence 
of  skill.  See  an  analogy  in  can.]  1. 
The  disposition  or  modification  of 
things  by  human  skill,  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended.  In  this  sense  art 
stands  opposed  to  nature. — 2.  A  system 
of  rules,  serving  to  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  certain  actions ;  opposed 
to  science,  or  to  speculative  principles ; 
as,  the  art  of  building  or  engraving. 
Arts  are  dividedintoiw^/M/ormecAam'c, 
and  liberal  or  polite.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  those  in  which  the  hands  and 
body  are  more  concerned  than  the 
mind;  as,  in  making  clothes,  and  uten- 
sils. These  arts  are  called  trades. — 2. 
The  liberal  or  polite  arts;  or  as  they 
are  now  more  frequently  termed,  the 
fine  arts,  are  generally  understood  to 
comprehend  those  productions  of  hu- 
man genius  and  skill  which  are  more  or 
less  addressed  to  the  sentiment  of  taste 
or  to  the  imagination ;  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engraving,  drawing, 
and  music. 

In  America,  literature  and  the  elegant 

arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with   the 

coarser  plants  of  daUy  necessity.        Irving. 

3.  Skill,   dexterity,  or   the   power  of 
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performing  certain  actions  acquired  by 
experience,  study,  or  observation.  — • 

4.  Trade. 

Tins  observation  is  afforded  us  by  tlie  art 
of  making  sugar.  Buyle. 

5.  Artfulness,  cunning. 

More  matter  with  less  art.  Shak. 

Arts  and  sciences  may  be  distinguished 
thus :  science  is  knowledge ;  art  is  power 
or  skill  in  the  use  of  knowledge ;  the 
art  is  the  practical  use  of  the  science, 
that  is,  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 
Art  and  part,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  aiding  or  abetting  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  crime. 

XRTEMIS'IA,  n.  Mug-wort,  southern- 
wood, and  wormwood;  agenus  of  plants 
of  numerous  species,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Compositse,  or  compound 
flowered  plants.  Of  these,  the  Absin- 
thium or  common  wormwood,  is  well 
known.  Several  of  the  species  are 
used  as  remedies  for  worms. 

XRTE'RIAL,  a.  [See  AKTERT.]  Per- 
taining to  an  artery  or  the  arteries ;  as, 
arterial  action. — 2.  Contained  in  an  ar- 
tery ;  as,  arterial  blood. 

XRTERIALI'ZATION,n.  The  process 
of  making  arterial. 

XRTE'RIALIZE,  v.  t.  To  communi- 
cate, as  to  venous  blood,  the  qualities  of 
arterial  blood. 

ARTE'RIALIZED,  a.  Made  arterial. 

ARTE'RIALIZING,  ppr.  Renderiug 
arterial. 

ARTERIOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «.rr5™,  ar- 
tery, and  x«y«,  discourse.]  A  treatise 
or  discourse  on  the  arteries. 

XRTERIOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  «4r,{,«,  an 
artery,  and  T«f«j,  a  cutting.]  The  open- 
ing of  an  artery  by  the  lancet,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  blood.  The  tem- 
poral artery  is  usually  opened  in  such 
cases. 

XR'TERT,  n.  [Gr.  «{T,5,«,  from  «>!{,  air, 
and  -rrpa,  to  preserve  or  contain  ;  so 
called,  from  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  arteries  contain  or  circulate 
air.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe,  arteria  aspera. 
In  Ger.  luft-adar,  air-vein,  is  the  name 
for  artery ;  in  Dutch,  slag-ader,  stroke 
vein  ;  in  Swed.  puls-ader,  pulse-vein  ; 
Dan.  puls-aare,  pulse-vein ;  that  is,  the 
beating  vein.]  A  cylindrical  vessel  or 
tube,  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  There 
are  two  principal  arteries ;  the  aorta, 
which  rises  from  the  left  ventricle  and 
ramifies  through  the  whole  body;  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to 
the  lungs,  to  undergo  respiration.  An 
artery  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the 
outer  consists  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane,  and  is  supplied  with  nume- 
rous blood-vessels  and  nerves;  the 
middle  coat  consists  of  circular  fibres, 
generally  supposed  to  be  muscular; 
the  inner  coat,  thin,  smooth,  and  dense, 
confines  the  blood  within  its  canal,  and 
facilitates  its  motion. 

XRTES'IAN  WELLS,  n.  Perpendicular 
perforations  or  borings  into  the  ground 
through  which  water  rises  from  various 
depths  according  to  circumstances, 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  producing 
a  constant  flow  or  stream.  They 
have  received  their  name  from  the  opi- 
nion that  they  were  first  used  in  the 
district  of  Artois  in  France. 

XRTFUL,  n.  [S«e  ABT.]  Performed 
with  art  or  skill. — 2.  Artificial,  as  op- 
posed to  natural.— 3.  Cunning;  prac- 
tising art,  or  stratagem;  crafty;  as, an 
artfulboy.  [This  is  themost  usual  tense.] 


ARTICLE 


ARTICULATION 


ARTILLERY 


4.  Proceeding  from  art  or  craft ;  as,  an 
artful  scheme. 

iRT'FULLY,  adv.  With  art,  or  cun- 
ning;   skilfully;  dextrously. 
XRT'FULNESS,  n.   Art;   craft;  cun- 
ning; address. 

ARTHRIT'I€,  \  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
X.RTHRIT'I€AJL, )  joints,  or  to  the 
gout ;  affecting  the  joints. 
ARTHRITIS,  n.  [Gr.  *t$im,  from 
«<•*<»>,  a  joint.]  In  a  general  sense,  any 
pairiful  disease  of  the  joints;  but  more 
particularly  the  gout,  an  hereditary, 
intermitting  disease,  usually  affecting 
the  small  joints ;  sometimes  the  sto- 
mach ;  any  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
ARTHRO'DIA,  n.  [Gr.  from  *<$(•*,  to 
frame  or  articulate.]  1.  A  species  of 
articulation,  in  which  the  head  of  oue 
bone  is  received  into  the  shallow  socket 
of  another;  as  the  humerus  and  the 
scapula. — 2.  In  not.  hist.,  a  genus  of 
imperfect  crystals,  found  in  complex 
masses,  and  forming  long  single  pyra- 
mids, with  very  short  and  slender  co- 
lumns. 

ARTHRODYN're,    n.    [Gr.   «.»(..,    a 
joint,  and  o^>r.  pain.]     A  rheumatic  or 
other  painful  affection  of  the  joints. 
ARTHRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  «fO{«,  a  joint.] 

In  limit,  articulation. 
XR'TIC.  This  word  is  by  mistake  used 
by  some  authors  for  arctic. 
AR'TICHOKE,  n.  [Qu.  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  Gr.  «{Tt/™*«,  Fr.  artichaut;  It. 
carciofo,  carciofano,  or  carciofalo.  The 
first  syllable  is  probably  the  L.  carduus, 
chard,  thistle,  corrupted.  D.  arlichiik; 
G.  artischohe;  Dan.  artishok.]  The 
Cynara  Scolymus,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Compositse,  somewhat 
resembling  a  thistle,  with  a  dilated, 
imbricated  and  prickly  calyx.  The  head 
is  large,  rough  and  scaly,  on  an  upright 
stalk.  It  is  composed  of  numerous, 
oval  scales,  inclosing  the  florets,  sitting 
on  a  broad  receptacle,  which,  with  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  scales,  is  the  eatable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichoke is  a  species  of  sunflower  or 
helianthus. 

AR'TI€LE,  n.  [L.  articulus,  a  joint, 
from  artus;  Gr.  «{»{«».]  1.  A  -single 
clause  in  a  contract,  account,  system  of 
regulations,  treaty,  or  other  writing ;  a 
particular  separate  charge  or  item,  in 
an  account ;  a  term,  condition,  or  stipu- 
lation in  a  contract.  In  short,  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  writing,  instrument  or 
discourse,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
particulars;  as,  articles  of  agreement; 
an  account  consisting  of  many  articles. 
2.  A  point  of  faith ;  a  doctrinal  point 
or  proposition  in  theology ;  as  the 
thirty-nine  articles. — 3.  A  distinct  part. 
Upon  each  article  of  human  duty.  Patey. 
4.  A  particular  commodity,  or  sub- 
stance ;  as,  an  article  of  merchandise ; 
salt  is  a  necessary  article.  In  common 
usage,  this  word  is  applied  to  almost 
every  separate  substance  or  material. 
The  article!  which  compose  the  blood. 

Darwin. 

S.+  A  point  of  time.— G.  In  bot.,  that 
part  of  a  stalk  or  stem,  which  is  be- 
tween two  joints. — 7.  In  grammar,  an 
adjective  used  before  nouns,  to  limit  or 
define  their  application ;  as  Ate,  ille, 
ipse,  in  Latin;  e,  Vi,  re,  in  Greek;  the, 
this,  that,  in  English;  le,  la,  les,  in 
French ;  il,  la,  lo,  in  Italian.  The  pri- 
mary use  of  these  adjectives  was  to 
convert  an  indeterminate  name  into  a 
determinate  one;  or  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  a  common  name  to  a  specific, 
known,  or  certain  individual.  But  ar- 


ticle being  an  improper  term  to  express 
the  true  signification,  I  make  use  of 
definitive,  which  see. 

AR'TI€LE,  r.  t.  To  draw  up  in  distinct 
particulars ;  as,  to  article  the  errors  or 
follies  of  man. — 2.  To  accuse  or  charge 
by  an  exhibition  of  articles.  "He  shall 
be  articled  against  in  the  high  court  of 
admiralty ;"  Stat.  33,  Geo.  III.— 3.  To 
bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipu- 
lation ;  as,  to  article  an  apprentice  to  a 
mechanic. 

ARTICLE,  ».  «.  [supra.]  To  agree  by 
articles;  to  stipulate. 

ARTICLED,  pp.  Drawn  up  in  particu- 
lars; accused  or  bound  by  articles. 

ARTKTULAR,  a.  [L.  articularis,}  Be- 
longing to  the  joints ;  as,  the  gout  is  an 
articular  disease. 

ARTI€'TJLAHLY,  adv.  So  as  to  sound 
every  letter. 

ARTI€ULA'TA,  or  ARTI€ULA'TED 
ANIMALS,  n.  plur.  The  third  great 
section  of  the  animal  kingdom  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier. 
They  are  so  called,  because  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  their  body  are  composed 
of  moveable  pieces  articulated  to  each 
other.  They  are  divided  into  four  clas- 
ses ;  viz.  Annelida,  Crustacea,  Arach- 
nida,  and  Insecta.  See  these  terms. 

ARTI€'ULATE,  a.  [L.  articulatus, 
jointed,  distinct.]  Formed  by  jointing 
or  articulation  of  the  organs  of  speech ; 
applied  to  sound.  An  articulate  sound 
is  made  by  closing  and  opening  the  or- 
gans of  speech.  The  junction  or  clos- 
ing of  the  organs  forms  a  joint  or  arti- 
culation, as  in  the  syllables  ab,  ad,  ai>; 
in  passing  from  one  articulation  to  an- 
other, the  organs  are,  or  may  be  opened, 
and  a  vowel  is  uttered,  as  in  attune; 
and  the  different  articulations,  with  the 
intervening  vocal  sounds,  form  what  is 
called  articulate  sounds;  sounds  dis- 
tinct, separate,  and  modified  by  articu- 
lation or  jointing.  This  articulation 
constitutes  the  prominent  difference 
between  the  human  voice  and  that  of 
brutes.  Brutes  open  the  mouth  and 
make  vocal  sounds,  but  have,  either  not 
at  all,  or^very  imperfectly,  the  power 
of  articulation. — 2."f*  Expressed  in  arti- 
cles, or  in  separate  particulars. — 3. 
Jointed;  formed  with  joints. — Articu- 
late adjudication.  In  Scots  law,  an  ad- 
judication which  is  often  used  where 
there  are  more  debts  than  one  due  to 
the  adjudging  creditor;  in  which  case 
it  is  usual  to  accumulate  each  debt  by 
itself,  so  that,  in  case  of  an  error  in 
ascertaining  or  calculating  one  of  the 
debts,  the  error  may  only  affect  that 
debt. 

ARTI€'ULATE,  v.  t.  To  utter  articu- 
late sounds ;  to  utter  distinct  syllables 
or  words. — 2,'t'  To  draw  up  or  write  in 
separate  particulars. — 3.f  To  treat, 
stipulate  or  make  terms.. — 4.  To  joint. 
ARTI€'ULATED,  pp.  Uttered  dis- 
tinctly in  syllables  or  words. — 2.  Joint- 
ed; having  joints,  as  a  plant  or  animal. 
ARTI€'ULATELY,  adv.  With  distinct 
utterance  of  syllables  or  words. — 2. 
Article  by  article;  in  detail. 

ARTKTULATENESS,  n.  The  quality 

of  being  articulate. 

ARTI€'ULATING,  ppr.   Uttering    in 
distinct  syllables  or  words. 

ARTI€ULA'TION,  n.  In  anal.,  the 
joining  or  juncture  of  the  bones.  This 
is  of  three  kinds :  1st,  diarthrosis,  or  a 
moveable  connection,  including  enar- 
throsis,  or  the  ball  and  socket  joint 
arthrodia,  which  is  the  same,  but  more 
superficial;  ginglymus,  or  hinge-like 
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joint;  and  trochoid,  or  the  wheel  and 
axle:  2nd,  synarthrosis,  immovealile 
connection,  as  by  suture,  or  junction 
by  serrated  margins ;  harmony,  or  union 
by  straight  margins;  and  gomphosis, 
like  a  nail  driven  in  a  board,  as  the  teet  h 
in  their  sockets :  3rd,  symphysis,  or 
union  by  means  of  another  substance; 
as,  synchondrosis, 

\union  by  a  cartilage ; 
syssarcosis,  union  by 
muscular  fibres ;  syn- 
.  *&*  neurosis,  union  by  a 
tendon ;  syndesmosis, 
union  by  ligaments ; 
and  synostosis,  union 
by  a  bony  substance. 
— 2.  In  bat.,  the  eon- 
'i  nection  of  the  parts  of 
a  plant  by  joints;  also 
the  nodes  or  joints,  as 
in  cane  and  maize. — 3 
The  forming  of  words: 
a  distinct  utterance  of 
syllables  and  words  by 
the  human  voice,  by 
means  of  closing  and  opening  the  or- 
gans.—4.  A  consonant;  a  letter  noting 
a  jointing  or  closing  of  the  organs.— a. 
In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  moveable 
connection  of  the  bones,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  by  the  artist,  the 
greatest  skill  and  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy is  required. 

ART'IFICE,  n.  [L.  artificium,  from  ars, 
art,  and  facto,  to  make.]  1.  Artful 
contrivance;  an  artful  or  ingenious 
device,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  In  a 
bad  sense,  it  corresponds  with  trick,  or 
fraud. — 2."^  Art ;  trade ;  skill  acquired 
by  science  or  practice. 
ARTIF'ICER,  n.  [L.  artifex,  from  ars, 
and  facio.]  1.  An  artist;  a  mechanic 
or  manufacturer ;  one  whose  occupa- 
tion requires  skill  or  knowledge  of  a 
particular  kind;  as,  a  silversmith  or 
saddler. — 2.  One  who  makes  or  con- 
trives ;  an  inventor ;  as,  an  artificer  of 
fraud  or  lies. — 3."|*  A  cunning  or  artful 
fellow. 

ARTIFI"CIAL,  a.  Made  or  contrived 
by  art,  or  by  human  skill  and  labour, 
in  opposition  to  natural;  as,  artificial 
heat  or  light ;  an  artificial  magnet. — 
2.  Feigned ;  fictitious  ;  not  genuine  or 
natural ;  as,  artificial  tears. — 3.  Con- 
trived with  skill  or  art.—  4.  Cultivat- 
ed ;  not  indigenous ;  not  being  of  spon- 
taneous growth  ;  as,  artificial  grasses. 
Artificial  arguments,  in  rhet.,  are  argu- 
ments invented  by  the  speaker,  in  dis- 
tinction from  laws,  authorities,  and  the 
like,  which  are  called  inartificial  argu- 
ments or  proofs.  Artificial  lines,  on  a 
sector  or  scale,  are  lines  so  contrived 
as  to  represent  the  logarithmic  sines 
and  tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
line  of  numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable 
exactness,  questions  in  trigonometry, 
navigation,  &c.  Artificial  numbers,  the 
same  with  logarithms. 
ARTIFICIAL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  artificial ;  appearance  of  art. 
ARTIFICIALLY,  adv.  By  art  or  hu- 
man skill  and  contrivance;  hence,  with 
good  contrivance ;  with  art  or  inge- 
nuity. 

ARTIFI"CIALNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  artificial. 

ARTIL'LERIST,  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
gunnery. 

ARTIL'LERY,  n.  This  word  has  no 
plural.  [Fr.  artillerie.  In  Fr.  artilleur, 
artillier,  is  a  gunner  ;  Sp.  artillar,  to 
mount  cannon.  In  Armoric,  artillery  is 
artilhirif,  and  an  artist  is  orti/A«r.  In 
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Norm.  Fr.  artillery  is  written  articlarie. 
The  Armoric  unites  this  word  with  art, 
artist,  indicating  that  the  primary  sense 
is,  instruments,  things  formed  by  art, 
or  rather  prepared  by  art,  prepara- 
tions.] 1.  In  a  general  sense,  offensive 
weapons  of  war.  Hence,  it  was  for- 
merly used  for  bows  and  arrows. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  his 
lad;  1  Sara,  xx. 

But  in  present  usage,  appropriately, — 2. 
Cannon;  great  guns;  ordnance,  in- 
cluding guns,  mortars,  and  grenades, 
with  their  furniture  of  carriages,  balls, 
bombs,  and  shot  of  all  kinds.— 3.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  the  word  includes 
powder,  cartridges,  matches,  utensils, 
machines  of  all  kinds,  and  horses  that 
belong  to  a  train  of  artillery. — 4.  The 
men  who  manage  cannon  and  mortars, 
including  matrosses,  gunners,  bombar- 
diers, cannoniers,  or  by  whatever  name 
they  are  called,  with  the  officers,  en- 
gineers, and  persons  who  supply  the 
artillery  with  implements  and  mate- 
rials. Park  of  artillery,  that  place  in 
a  camp  which  is  set  apart  for  the  depot 
of  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  to  be 
in  readiness,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Train  of  artillery,  a  number  of  pieces 
of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with 
all  their  furniture,  fit  for  marching. 

XRTIL'LERY-MAN,  n.  A  man  who 
manages  a  large  gun  in  firing. 

XRTISAN,  n.  («  as  z.)  [Fr.  from  ars. 
See  ART.]  An  artist;  one  skilled  in 
any  art,  mystery,  or  trade ;  a  handi- 
craftsman ;  a  mechanic ;  a  tradesman. 

ARTIST,  n.  [Fr.  artiste;  It.  artiste; 
from  L.  ars.  See  ART.]  1.  One  skill- 
ed in  an  art,  or  trade  ;  one  who  is  mas- 
ter or  professor  of  a  manual  art;  a 
good  workman  in  any  trade. — 2.  A  skil- 
ful man ;  not  a  novice. — 3.  In  an  aca- 
demical sense,  a  proficient  in  the  faculty 
of  arts ;  a  philosopher.— 4.  One  skilled 
in  the  fine  arts  ;  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  &c. 

XRTLESS,  a.  Unskilful ;  wanting  art, 
knowledge,  or  skill. — 2.  Free  from  guile, 
art,  craft,  or  stratagem ;  simple,  sin- 
cere ;  unaffected ;  undesigning  ;  as,  an 
artless  mind.— 3.  Contrived  without 
skill  or  art ;  as,  an  artless  tale. 

XRTLESSLY,  adv.  Without  art  or  skill ; 
in  an  artless  manner. — 2.  Without 
guile ;  naturally  ;  sincerely ;  unaffect- 
edly. 

XRTLESSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing void  of  art  or  guile ;  simplicity  ; 
sincerity  ;  unaffectedness. 

XRTO€ARP'E^E,  n.  [Gr.  «r«,  bread, 
and  *«5T«,  fruit.]  The  bread-fruit 
tribe,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  nearly 
related  to  the  nettle  tribe.  Artocar- 
pus,  or  the  bread-fruit,  is  the  genus 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  above  or- 
der.— It  consists  of  trees,  having  stems 
of  very  considerable  size,  and  large 
leaves,  which  are  exceedingly  rough, 
with  little  points.  The  bread-fruit 
tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  oak, 
and  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
The  fruit,  which  is  contained  in  a  cat- 
kin, varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  child's 
to  that  of  a  man's  head,  and  forms  a 
substitute  for  bread  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  grows.  There  are  two  species 
of  Artocarpeae,  A.  incisa,  or  true  bread- 
fruit tree,  and  A.  integrifolia,  or  jack- 
fruit. 

XR'TOTYRITE,  n.  [of  Gr.  «r«,  bread, 
and  TVZK,  cheese.]  One  of  a  sect  of 
heretics,  in  the  primitive  church,  who 
celebrated  the  eucharist  with  bread 
and  cheese,  alleging  that  the  first  ob- 


lations of  men  were  not  only  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  but  of  their  flocks.  They 
admitted  females  to  the  priesthood  and 
episcopacy. 

ARTS-MAN,t  n.  A  learned  man. 
ARUM,  n.  [Gr.  «;...]  A  genusof  plants, 
belonging  to  the  class  Jlenoecia,  and 
order  Polyandria,  and  to  the  nat.  order 
Aroidese,  or  Araeea?.  Arum  macula- 
turn,  the  common  wake-robin,  is  found 
in  many  woods  in  Britain.  It  has  acrid 
properties.  Its  underground  stem 
yields,  however,  a  quantity  of  starchy 
matter,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Portland  sago.  All  the  species  of 
this  genus  develope  much  heat  during 
flowering. 

ARUNDE'LIAN,a.  Pertaining  to  Arun- 
del ;  as,  Arundelian  marbles.  The 
Arundelian  marbles  are  ancient  stones, 
containing  a  chronological  detail  of 
the  principal  events  of  Greece,  from 
Cecrops,  who  lived  about  1582  years 
before  Christ,  to  the  archonship  of 
Diognetus,  before  Christ  2(J4.  The 
engraving  was  done  in  Paros,  and  the 
chronology  is  called  the  ParianChroni- 
cle.  These  stones  are  called  Arunde- 
lian, from  ».he  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
employed  William  Petty  to  procure  re- 
lics of  antiquity  in  the  East,  in  1624. 
These,  with  other  curiosities,  were 
purchased,  and  by  the  Earl's  grandson 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Their  antiquity,  and  even  their  authen- 
ticity, has  been  questioned. 
ARUNDINA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  arundo,  a. 
reed.]  Pertaining  to  a  reed;  resem- 
bling the  reed  or  cane. 
ARUNDIN'EOUS,  or  ARUN'DIN- 

OSE,  a.  Abounding  with  reeds. 
ARUN'DO,  n.  [Lat.]  A  reed;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Triandria,  and 
order  Digynia,  and  nat.  order  Gra- 
mineae.  To  it  belongs  the  common 
reed  of  our  marshes  called  A.  Phrag- 
mites. 

ARU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  «{»;«.]  Literally,  as 
authors  suppose,  a  ploughed  field.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  Suidas,  the 
arura  of  Egypt  was  a  piece  qf  ground 
Sfty  feet  square.  Others  make  it  a 
square  of  100  cubits ;  others  of  100  feet. 
The  Grecian  aronra  was  a  square  mea- 
sure of  half  the  plethron.  [See  AROURA."] 
\RUS'PEX,  n.  [L.]  A  soothsayer. 
iRUS'PICE,  n.  written  also  Haruspice. 
[L.  aruspex,  or  haruspex,  a  soothsayer, 
or  diviner,  who  attempted  to  foretell 
events  by  consulting  the  entrails  of 
beasts  slain  in  sacrifice.  Qu.  Teut. 
orf,  yrf;  Eth.  arwe,  cattle,  and  L.  spe- 
cio,  to  view.]  A  priest  in  ancient  Rome, 
whose  business  was  to  inspect  the  en- 
trails of  victims,  killed  in  sacrifice,  and 
by  them  to  foretell  future  events. 
ARUS'PICY,  n.  The  act  of  prognosti- 
cating by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
beasts  slain  in  sacrifice. 
XRVEL,  n.  A  funeral. 
ARYTyF/NOID,  a.  [Or.  «JUT«J,«,  a  fun- 
nel, and  "uSof,  shape.]  Funnel-shaped. 
In  anat.,  applied  to  two  small  carti- 
lages at  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  also 
to  the  muscles,  glands,  &e.,  connected 
with  these  cartilages. 
AS,  adv.  (az.)  [Pers.  asa,  like,  similar, 
as;  Gr.  us:  Qu.  Fr.  austi.  But  more 
probably  the  English  word  is  contract- 
ed from  als,  G.  and  D.  It  corresponds 
in  sense  with  the  Persian.]  1.  Lite- 
rally, like;  even;  similar.  "Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'1 
"  As  far  as  we  can  see,"  that  is,  like 
far,  equally  far.  Hence  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  in  like  manner;  as,  do  as 
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you  are  commanded. — 2.+  It  was  for- 
merly used  where  we  now  use  that. 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  tit  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  examination.  Biicon 
3.f  It  was  formerly  used  for  as  if. 

He  lies,  nt  lie  his  bliss  did  know.  Waller 
4.  While ;  during ;  at  the  same  time. 
"He  trembled  as  he  spoke."  But  in 
most  of  its  uses,  it  is  resolvable  into 
like,  equal,  even,  or  equally,  in  like  man- 
ner. In  some  phrases,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  nominative  word,  or  other 
words  must  be  supplied.  "  Appoint  to 
office  such  men  as  deserve  public  con- 
fidence." This  phrase  may  be  ellipti- 
cal for  "  such  men  as  those  who  de- 
serve public  confidence."  As  seems  in 
some  cases,  to  imply  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion. "In  general,  men  are  more 
happy,  as  they  are  less  involved  in  pub- 
lic concerns."  As,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  a  sentence,  answers  to  suck;  give  us 
such  things  as  you  please;  and  in  a 
preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  has  so  to 
answer  to  it ;  as  with  the  people,  so 
with  the  priest. 

AS,n.  [L.]  A  Roman  weight  of  12  ounces, 
answering  to  the  libra  or  pound. — 2.  A 
Roman  coin,  originally  of  a  pound 
weight;  but  reduced,  after  the  first 
Punic  war,  to  two  ounces ;  in  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  to  one  ounce ;  and  by 
the  Papirian  law,  to  half  an  ounce.  It 
was  originally  stamped  with  the  figure 
of  a  sheep,  sow,  or  ox  ;  and  afterward 
with  a  Janus,  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse,  a  rostrum  or  prow  of  a  ship. 
— 3.  An  integer ;  a  whole  or  single 
thing.  Hence  the  English  ace.  Hence 
the  Romans  used  the  word  for  the 
whole  inheritance;  hares  ex  asse,  an 
heir  to  the  whole  estate. 

AS' A,  a  corruption  of  lasar,  an  ancient 
name  of  a  gum.  [See  OOZE.] 

ASADUL'CIS,  the  same  as  benzoin. 

ASAFET'IDA,    )  n.  [Asa,  gum,  and  L. 

ASAFOST'IDA, )  fatidta,  fetid.]  A 
fetid  inspissated  sap,  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Ferula  asafetida,  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  found  near  Herat,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Persia ;  and  is  much  used  in 
medicine,  as  an  antispasmodic. 

ASARABA€'€A,  n.  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  class  Dodecandria,  and  order  Mo- 
nogynia, nat.  order Aristolochiaceajand 
botanically  called  Asarum  Europajum. 
Its  leaves  are  acrid,  bitter,  and  nause- 
ous, and  its  root  is  extremely  acrid. 
Both  the  leaves  and  root  were  formerly 
used  as  an  emetic,  but  are  now  dis- 
used. It  enters  into  the  composition 
of  medicated  snuffs,  which  are  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  headache. 

AS'ARINE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by 
distilling  the  root  of  Asarum  Europi- 
um with  water.  It  is  a  crystallized 
solid,  with  an  aromatic  taste  and  smell 
like  those  of  camphor. 

ASARUM.     See  ASABABACCA. 

ASBES'TINE,  a.  [See  ASBESTOS.]  Per- 
taining to  asbestus,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature  and  qualities  ;  incombustible. 

ASBES'TINITE,  n.  [See  ASBESTUS.] 
The  actinolite  or  strahlsteiu.  Crrici- 
ferotis  asbestinite;  a  variety  of  steatite. 

ASBES'TOID,  n.  A  mineral  thus  called, 
from  its  resemblance  to  asbestos. 

ASBES'TUS,  \n.  [Gr.  o,»Ci<rr«,inextin- 

ASBES'TOS,  f  guishable  ;  of  «  neg. 
and  rrdmfti,  to  extinguish.]  A  mineral 
which  has  frequently  the  appearance  of 
a  vegetable  substance.  It  is  always 
fibrous,  and  its  fibres  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  be  prismatic  crystals.  They 
are  sometimes  delicate,  flexible,  and 
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elastic ;  at  other  times,  stiff  and  brittle. 
Its  powder  is  soft  to  the  touch ;  its  co- 
lours are  some  shade  of  white,  gray,  or 
green,  passing  into  brown,  red,  or 
black.  It  is  incombustible,  and  has 
been  wrought  into  a  soft,  flexible  cloth, 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  shroud 
for  dead  bodies.  It  has  been  also 
manufactured  into  in  combustible  paper, 
and  wicks  for  lamps.  Liyniform  as- 
bestus,  is  a  variety  of  a  brown  colour, 
of  a  spb'ntery  fracture,  and  if  broken 
across,  presents  an  irregular  filamen- 
tous structure,  like  wood. 

AS'BOLIN,  n.  [Gr.  ««-£.x^  soot.]  An 
oil-like  matter,  acrid,  and  bitter,  ob- 
tained from  soot. 

AS'€ARIS,  n.  plur.  (Asear'ides.)  [Gr.] 
In  znoL,  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  tapering 
at  the  ends. 

ASCEND',  v.  i.  [L.  ascendo,  from  scanclo. 
to  mount  or  climb  ;  W.  esyyn,  to  rise ; 
eyn,  first,  chief.  It  has  the  same  ele- 
ments as  begin.]  1.  To  move  upwards; 
to  mount ;  to  go  up ;  to  rise,  whether 
in  air  or  water,  or  upon  a  material  ob- 
ject.— 2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense ; 
to  proceed  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior degree, from  mean  to  noble  objects, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  &c. — 3. 
To  proceed  from  modern  to  ancient 
times ;  to  recur  to  former  ages ;  as,  our 
inquiries  ascend  to  the  remotest  anti- 
quity.— 4.  In  a  corresponding  sense,  to 
proceed  in  a  line  towards  ancestors  ; 
as,  to  ascend  to  our  first  progenitors. 
— 5.  To  rise  as  a  star ;  to  proceed  or 
come  above  the  horizon. — 6.  In  music, 
to  rise  in  vocal  utterance;  to  pass  from 
any  note  to  one  more  acute. 

ASCEND',  v.  t.  To  go  or  move  upwards 
upon,  as  to  ascend  a  hill  or  ladder ;  or 
to  climb,  as  to  ascend  a  tree. 

ASCEND' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  as- 
cended. 

ASCEND' ANT,  n.  Superiority  or  com- 
manding influence;  as,  one  man  has 
the  ascendant  over  another. — 2.  An  an- 
cestor, or  one  who  precedes  in  genealo- 
gy, or  degrees  of  kindred  ;  opposed  to 
descendant.— 3. Height;  elevation.  [Lit. 
its  ]  4.  In  astral.,  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  which  rises  above  the  horizon 
at  the  time  of  one's  birth.  That  part 
of  the  ecliptic  at  any  particular  time 
above  the  horizon,  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluence on  a  person's  life  and  fortune. 

ASCEND' ANT,  a.  Superior;  predomi- 
nant ;  surpassing. — 2.  In  aslrol.,  above 
the  horizon. 

ASCEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Risen ;  mounted 
up ;  gone  to  heaven. 

ASCEND'ENCY,  n.  Power;  governing 
or  controlling  influence. 

Custom  has  an  atcendency  over  the  un- 
derstanding. Wattt. 

ASCEND'ING,  ppr.  Rising ;  moving 
upwards;  proceeding  from  the  less  to 
the  greater ;  proceeding  from  modern 
to  ancient,  from  grave  to  more  acute. 
A  star  is  said  to  be  ascending,  when 
rising  above  the  horizon,  in  any  parallel 
of  the  equator.  Ascending  latitude,  is 
the  latitude  of  a  planet  when  moving 
toward  the  north  pole.  Ascending 
node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
wherein  it  passes  the  ecliptic  to  pro- 
ceed northward.  It  is  also  called  the 
northern  node.  Ascending  signs,  the 
signs  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces, 
Aries,  Taurus, and  Gemini,  are  so  called, 
because  the  sun,  while  in  them,  is  ap- 
proaching the  north  celestial  pole, 
which  is  elevated  to  us.  Ascending 
vessels,  in  anat*,  are  those  which  carry 


the  blood  upward,  or  toward  the  supe- 
rior parts  of  the  body. 

ASCEN'SION,  n.  [L.  ascensio.]  \.  The 
act  of  ascending ;  a  rising.  It  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  visible  elevation 
of  our  Saviour  to  heaven. — 2.  The 
thing  rising  or  ascending.  [Not  au- 
thorized.]— 3.  In  astr.,  ascension  is 
either  right  or  oblique.  Sight  ascension 
of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  which  rises  with 
the  sun  or  star,  in  a  right  sphere.  Ob- 
lique ascension,  is  an  arch  of  the  equa- 
tor intercepted  between  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  and  that  point  of  the  equator 
which  rises  together  with  a  star,  in  an 
oblique  sphere.  The  terms  oblique  as- 
cension, and  ascensional  difference,  (see 
below)  are  nearly  out  of  use,  while  the 
term  right  ascension,  is  applied  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  formerly  used.  The  right 
ascension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  now 
employed,  to  signify  an  arch  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  point 
Aries,  and  the  declination  circle  which 
passes  through  the  body.  It  is  reckon- 
ed according  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
and  is  often  expressed  in  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds,  instead  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds. 

ASCENSION-DAY,  n.  A  festival  of 
some  Christian  churches,  held  ten  days 
or  on  the  Thursday  but  one,  before 
Whitsuntide,  which  is  called  holy 
Thursday,  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven,  after 
his  resurrection.  Ascensional  differ- 
ence, is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

ASCEN'SIVE,  a.  Rising;  tending  to 
rise,  or  causing  to  rise. 

ASCENT',  n.  [L.  ascensia.]  1.  The  act 
of  rising ;  motion  upwards,  whether  in 
air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  or  on  elevat- 
ed objects ;  rise ;  a  mounting  upward ; 
as,  the  ascent  of  vapours  from  the  earth . 
Ascent  of  liquids,  the  rising  of  liquids 
above  the  level  of  their  own  surface, 
hi  capillary  tubes.— 2.  The  way  by 
which  one  ascends ;  the  means  of  as- 
cending.— 3.  An  eminence,  hill,  or  high 
place. — 4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of 
an  object,  or  the  angle  it  makes  with  a 
horizontal  line  ;  as,  a  road  has  an  ac- 
cent of  five  degrees. — 5.  Acclivity ;  the 
rise  of  a  hill ;  as  a  steep  ascent. 

ASCERTAIN,  v.  t.  [From  the  L.  ad 
cerium,  to  a  certainty.]  1.  To  make 
certain ;  to  define  or  reduce  to  preci- 
sion, by  removing  obscurity  or  ambi- 
guity. 

The  divine  law  tucertaint  the  truth. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  make  certain,  by  trial,  examina- 
tion, or  experiment,  so  as  to  know  what 
was  before  unknown  ;  as,  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  commodity,  or  the  pu- 
rity of  a  metal. — 3.  To  make  sure  by 
previous  measures. 

The  ministry,  in  order  to  arcertain  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the 
Queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers.  SnwUeit. 
4.  To  make  certain  or  confident,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pronoun  ;  as,  to  ascertain 
us  of  the  goodness  of  our  work.  [Un- 
usual.]— 6.  To  fix;  to  establish  with 
certainty ;  to  render  invariable,  and 
not  subject  to  will. 

The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws 
atcertained  the  rule  and  measure  of  taxa- 
tion. Gibbon. 

ASCERTAINABLE,  a.  That  may  be 

made  certain  in  fact,  or  certain  to  the 
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mind ;  that  may  be  certainly  known  or 
reduced  to  a  certainty. 

ASCERTAINED,  pp.  Made  certain; 
defined ;  established ;  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

ASCERTAINER,  n.  The  i>erson  who 
ascertains  or  makes  certain. 

ASCERTAINING,  ppr.  Making  cer- 
tain; fixing;  establishing;  reducing  to 
a  certainty;  obtaining  certain  know- 
ledge. 

ASCERTAINMENT,  n.  The  act  of  as- 
certaining ;  a  reducing  to  certainty  ; 
certainty ;  fixed  rule. 

ASCES'SANCY, )  See  ACESCENCY,  A- 

ASCES'SANT,     (   CESCEXT. 

ASCET'I€,  a.  [Gr.  *,*rm,  exercised, 
hardened;  from  «»u>,  to  exercise.] 
Retired  from  the  world;  rigid;  severe: 
austere;  employed  in  devotions  and 
mortifications. 

ASCETIC,  n.  One  who  retires  from 
the  customary  business  of  life,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  the  duties  of  piety  and 
devotion;  a  hermit;  a  recluse. — L'.  The 
title  of  certain  books  on  devout  exer- 
cises ;  as,  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil. 

ASCETICISM,  71.  The  practice  of  as- 
cetics. 

AS'CI,  n.  [Gr.  ««•*«,  a  bottle.]  Little 
membranous  bags  or  bladders,  in  which 
the  seed-like  reproductive  particles,  or 
spores  of  lichens,  fungi,  &c.,  are  en- 
closed. 

AS'CIAN,  n.  [L.  ascii,  from  Gr.  «  priv. 
and  ffKitf.  a  shadow.]  A  person,  w  ho,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  has  no  shadow 
at  noon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  are  called  Ascians,  or  Ascii,  be- 
cause having  the  sun  twice  a  year  in 
their  zenith  at  noon,  they  have  then  no 
shadow.  They  are  also  called  Amphis- 
cians,  or  Amphiscii,  because  when  not 
shadowless,  their  shadows  will,  at  one 
time  of  the  year  point  north  at  mid- 
day, and  at  another  time  south. 

ASCI'DIA,  n.  A  genus  of  molluscous 
animals,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  order  of 
Acephalae,  without  shells. 

ASCID'IDM,  n.  In  hot.  a  pitcher-like 
appendage,  found  in  some  plants,  and 
formed  by  a  folded-leaf,  or  leaf-stalk. 
It  is  often  closed  by  a  b'd,  as  in  the  true 
pitcher-plant.  The  pitcher  contains 
fluid  in  its  young  state,  which  gradu- 
ally evaporates  after  the  lid  opens. 

AS'CITANS,  n.  [Gr.  <urw,  a  bag  or 
bottle  of  skin.]  A  sect  or  branch  o! 
Montanists,  who  appeared  in  the  second 
century.  They  introduced  into  their 
assemblies,  certain  bacchanals,  who 
danced  around  a  bag  or  skin  distended 
with  air,  in  allusion  to  the  bottles  filled 
with  new  wine,  Mat.  ix. 

ASCl'TES,  n.  [Gr.  «,««,  a  bladder.]  A 
dropsy,  or  tense  elastic  swelling  of  the 
belly,  with  fluctuation,  from  a  collec- 
tion of  water. 

ASCIT'I€,       \  a.  Belonging  to  an  as- 

ASCITI€AL, }  cites;  dropsical;  hy- 
dropical. 

ASC1TI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  ascitus;  Low. 
L.  ascititius;  from  asciso,  to  take  to  or 
associate.]  Additional;  added;  sup- 
plemental; not  inherent  or  original. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  utcitiliout 
name.  Pope. 

ASCLE'PIAD,  n.  In  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  of  four  feet,  the  first  of  which  is 
a  spondee,  the  second  a  choriamb,  and 
the  last  two,  dactyls;  or  of  four  feet 
and  a  cesura,  the  first  a  spondee,  the 
second  a  dactyl,  then  the  cesura,  fol- 
lowed by  two  dactyls;  as, 

Msece  |  nas  at£  |  vis  |  edit*  ]  regibfe. 

AS€LEPIADA'CE^:,  n.  A  nat.  order 
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of  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  is 
known  from  all  others  by  the  single 
character  of  its  grains  of  pollen  ad- 
hering together  within  a  sort  of  bag, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inside 
of  each  cell  of  the  anther;  and  when 
it  falls  out,  sticks  to  glands  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  occupying  the  angles 
of  the  stigma.  Asclepias  is  the  name 
of  the  largest  genus  of  this  order.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants 
abounding  in  an  acrid  and  usually. 
milky  juice,  and  chiefly  found  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  Some  of  the  species  of 
Asclepias  have  emetic  properties,  and 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for 
ipecacuanha. 

ASCLEPIA'DIC.a.  Belongingto  apar- 
ticular  kind  of  verse,  viz.,  the  Ascle- 
piad,  invented  by  Asclepias. 
ASCRIBABLE,   a.      [See   ASCRIBE.] 

That  may  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 
ASCRIBE,  v.  t.  [L.  ascribo,  of  ad  and 
scribo,  to  write  ;  Eng.  scrape.]  l.To  attri- 
bute, impute,  or  set  to,  as  to  a  cause  ;  to 
assign,  as  effect  to  a  cause  ;  as,  losses 
are  often  to  be  ascribed  to  imprudence. 
—  2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an 
appurtenance  ;  to  consider  or  allege  to 
belong;  as,  to  ascribe  perfection  to 
God,  or  imperfection  to  man;  Job 
xxxvi.  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
ASCRIBED,  pp.  Attributed  or  im- 
puted ;  considered  or  alleged,  as  be- 
longing. 

ASCRIBING,  ppr.  Attributing;  imput- 
ing; alleging  to  belong. 
ASCRIP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ascrib- 
ing, imputing  or  affirming  to  belong. 
ASCRIPTI"TIOUS,  a.That  is  ascribed. 
This  word  is  applied  to  villains  under 
the  feudal  system,  who  are  annexed  to 
the  freehold  and  transferable  with  it. 
ASEL'LI,   n.   Two   fixed  stars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
cancer. 

ASH,  n.   [Sax.   cesc;  Dan.  ash;  Germ. 
esche;  D.  esche;  Russ.  yussen.]     1.  A 
well  known  tree,  the  Fraxinus  excel- 
sior. —  2.  The  wood  of  the  ash  tree. 
ASH,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  the  ash;  made 
of  ash.  —  Ash  heys  or 
Ashen  keys.     In  her., 
a  name  given  to  the 
fruit    of    ash    trees 
which  are  borne  in 
coat  armour. 

ASHAME.+    V.  t.    TO 

shame. 

ASHAMED,  a.  [from  Sax.  gescamian  or 
ascamian,  to  be  ashamed,  to  blush,  from 
scama,  shame;  originally  a  participle. 
See  SHAME.]  1.  Affected  by  shame; 
abashed  orconfusedbyguiltora  convic- 
tion of  some  criminal  action  or  indeco- 
rous conduct,  or  by  the  exposure  of  some 
gross  errors  or  misconduct,  which  the 
person  is  conscious  must  be  wrong,  and 
which  tends  to  impair  his  honour  or 
reputation.  It  is  followed  by  of. 

Thou  shall  remember  thy  ways,  and  be 
ashamed  ;  Ex.  xvi. 

Israel  sliall  be  ashamed  of  his  own  coun- 
sel ;  Hosea  xx. 

2.  Confused  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
or  of  inferiority,  by  the  mortification 
of  pride,  by  failure  or  disappointment. 
They  shall  be  greatly  aihamed  that  trust 
In  images  ;  Isa.  xlii. 
[  This  adjective  always  follows  its  noun.] 

ASHAMEDLY.t  adv.  Baslifully 

ASH'-COLOURED,  a.  Of  a  colour  be- 
tween brown  and  gray. 

ASH'EN,  a.  [See  ASH.]  Pertaining  to 
ush;  made  of  ash. 
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ASH'ERY,  n.  A  place  for  ashes. 
ASH'ES,  n.  plur.  without  the  singular 
number.  [Sax.  asca;  Goth,  azua;  D. 
asch;  G.  asche.]  1.  The  earthy  parti- 
cles of  combustible  substances  remain- 
ing after  combustion;  as  of  wood  or 
coal. — Sedimentary  ashes,  or  Ash,  in 
geol.,  a  term  applied  to  ashes,  and  cin- 
ders deposited  in  beds  by  the  agency  of 
water,  after  having  been  ejected  from 
fissures  or  craters  into  the  sea;  preva- 
lent in  the  Grauwacke  group. — 2.  The 
remains  of  the  human  body  when 
burnt.  Hence  figuratively,  a  dead  body 
or  corpse. — 3.  In  scripture,  ashes  is  used 
to  denote  vileness,  meanness,  frailty,  or 
humiliation. 

I  who  am  but  dust  anAathes;  Gen.  xviii. 

I  abhor  myself  and  repeut  in  dust  and 
ashes;  Job  xtii. 

ASH'-FIRE,  n.  A  low  fire  used  in  che- 
mical operations. 

ASH'-HGLE,  n.  A  repository  for  ashes; 
the  lower  part  of  a  furnace. 

ASH'LAR.or  ASH'LER.n.  Freestones, 
roughly  squared  in  the  quarry.  —  2. 
Hewn  stones  used  for  the  facing  of 
walls,  presenting  a  surface  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  tooling  they  receive. 
Thus  there  are  tooled,  random-tooled, 
plane,  grooved,  chiselled,  and  rusticated 
ashlar. 

ASH'LERING,  n  Quartering  for  lath- 
ing to,  in  garrets,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  and 
reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the  raf- 
ters. 

ASHORE,  adv.  [a,  at,  or  on,  and  shore. 
See  SHOBE.]  1.  On  shore;  on  the  land 
adjacent  to  water ;  to  the  shore ;  as, 
bring  the  goods  ashore. — 2.  On  land, 
opposed  to  aboard ;  as,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  remained  ashore. — 3.  On  the 
ground;  as,  the  ship  was  driven  ashore. 

ASHTAROTH,  ~\n.    The   name    of   a 

ASHTORETH,  f   Phenician    goddess, 

ASTORETH,       (  whose  worship  was 

ASTA'RTE,  )  introduced  by  Solo- 
mon among  the  children  of  Israel. 

With  these  in  troops 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phenicians  called 
Astarte,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent 
horns.  Milton. 

Mooned  Ashtaroth. 

Milton. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  n.  The  first  day  of 
Lent;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  cus- 
tom in  the  Romish  church  of  sprinkling 
ashes,  that  day,  on  the  heads  of  penitents, 
then  admitted  to  penance.  The  fast  of 
Ash-Wednesday  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Felix  III.,  A.  n.  487. 

ASH'- WEED,  n.  A  plant,  the  small  wild 
angelica,  gont- wort,  goats-foot,  or  herb- 
gerard. 

ASH'Y,  a.  Belonging  to  ashes ;  ash- 
coloured  ;  pale ;  inclining  to  a  whitish 
gray. 

ASH'Y-PALE,  a.  Pale  as  ashes. 

A'SIA,  n.  One  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  [A  name  originally  given 
to  Asia  Minor  or  some  part  of  it ;  per- 
haps from  the  Asses,  Ases  or  Osses, 
about  Mount  Taurus.] 

A'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Asia. 

A'SIARCH,  n.  [Asia  and  «w«,  chief.] 
A  chief  or  pontiff  of  Asia;  one  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
games;  Acts  xix. 

ASIATIC,  a.  Belonging  to  Asia;  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  extends 
from  the  strait  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Arabian  gulf,  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
on  the  east.  It  is  probable,  the  name 
was  originally  appropriated  to  what  is 
now  Asia  Minor,  or  rather  a  part  of  it. 
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ASIAT'IC,  n.  A  native  of  Asia. 

ASIATICISM,  n.  Imitation  of  the 
Asiatic  manner. 

ASIDE,  adv.  [a  and  side.  See  SIDE.] 
1.  On  or  to  one  side ;  out  of  a  perpen- 
dicular or  straight  direction.— 2.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  main  part  or 
body. 

Thou  shall  set  aside  that  which  is  full ;  2 
Kings  iv. 

3.  From  the  body;  as,  to  put  or  lay 
aside  a  garment;  John  xiii. — I.  From 
the  company;  at  a  small  distance,  or 
in  private;  as  when  speakers  utter 
something  by  themselves,  upon  the 
stage. — 5.  Separate  from  the  person, 
mind,  or  attention ;  in  a  state  of  aban- 
donment. 

Let  us  lay  aiide  every  weight  j   Heb.  xii. 

6.  Out  of  the  line  of  rectitude  or  pro- 
priety, in  a  moral  view. 

They  are  all  gone  atide;  Ps.  xiv. 

7.  In  a  state  of  separation  to  a  parti- 
cular use ;  as,  to  set  aside  a  thing  for  a 
future   day. —  To  set  aside,  in  judicial 
proceedings,  is  to  defeat  the  effect  or 
operation  of,  by  a  subsequent  decision 
of  a  superior  tribunal ;  as,  to  set  aside 
a  verdict  or  a  judgment. 

ASINE'GO,  n.  [Sp.  asnico,  a  little 
ass.]  A  foolish  fellow. 

AS'ININE,  rarely  AS'INARY,  a.  [L. 
asinus;  W.  asyn,  the  ass;  which  see.] 
Belonging  to  the  ass ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  the  ass. 

ASI'TIA,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  cms, 
thirst.]  Among  physicians,  a  loathing 
of  food. 

ASK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ascian,  acsian,  or  axian; 
Ir.  ascaim;  Gr.  «£.<>.».  Qu.  Eth.  ashu, 
to  pray  or  beseech.  In  former  times, 
the  English  word  was  pronounced  ax, 
as  in  the  royal  style  of  assenting  to 
bills  in  parliament.  "Be  it  as  it  is 
axed."  In  Calmuc,  asoc  signifies  to  in- 
quire. The  sense  is  to  urge  or  press.] 

1.  To  request;  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
words;    to   petition;   with  of  in   the 
sense  of  from,  before  the  person  to 
whom  the  request  is  made. 

Ask  counsel  of  God;  Judges  xviii. 

2.  To  require,  expect  or  claim. 

To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of 
him  they  will  ask  the  more ;  Luke  xii. 

3.  To  interrogate,  or  inquire ;  to  put  a 
question,  with  a  view  to  an  answer. 

He  is  of  age,  nsk  him  ;  John  ix. 

4.  To  require,  or  make  claim. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry;  Gen. 
xxxiv. ;  Dan.  ii. 

5.  To  claim,  require,  or  demand,  as  the 
price  or  value  of  a  commodity ;  to  set 
a  price;  as,  what  price  do  you  ask? — 

6.  To  require,  as  physically  necessary. 
The  exigence  of   a  state  at  let  a    much 

longer  time  to  conduct  the  design  to  matur- 
ity. Additon. 
This  sense  is  nearly  or  entirely  obso- 
lete; ash  being  superseded  by  require 
and  demand. — 7.  To  invite ;  as,  to  ash 
guests  to  a  wedding  or  entertainment ; 
ash  my  friend  to  step  into  the  house. 
ASK,  v.  i.  To  request  or  petition,  fol- 
lowed by  for;  as,  ask  for  bread ;  or 
without  for. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  Mat.  vii. 
2.  To  inquire,  or  seek  by  request ; 
sometimes  followed  by  after. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  after  my  uame  ? 
Gou%xxxii. 

This'  verb  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
strictly  intransitive,  for  some  person  or 
object  is  always  understood.  Ash  is 
not  equivalent  to  demand,  claim,  and 
require,  at  least,  in  modern  usage; 
much  less  is  it  equivalent  to  bnj  and 
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beseech.     The  first  three  words,   de- 
mand, claim,  require,  imply  a  right  or 
supposed  right  in  the  person  asking,  to 
the  thing  requested;  and  beseech  im- 
plies more  urgency  than  ash.    Ask  and 
request  imply  no  right,  but  suppose  the 
thing   desired  to  be   a  favour.     The 
French  demander  is  correctly  rendered 
by  ash  rather  than  by  demand. 
ASKANC'Eor  ASKAUNC'E,)      adv. 
ASKANT  or  ASKAUNT,       j        [D. 
schuins,  sloping.]  Awry;  sideways;  ob- 
liquely ;  towards  one  corner  of  the  eye. 
ASKED,  pp.     Requested;    petitioned; 

questioned ;  interrogated. 
ASKER,  n.  One  who  asks;  a  petitioner; 
an  inquirer. — 2.  A  water  newt. 
ASKEW'.adi).  [G.schief;  Dan.iAiaw/D. 
tcheef,  awry,  crooked,  oblique.)  With  a 
wry  look;  aside;  askant;   sometimes 
indicating  scorn,  o'  contempt,  or  envy. 
ASKING,  ppr.  Requesting;  petitioning; 
interrogating  ;    inquiring. — 2.   Silently 
expressing  request  or  desire. 

Explain  the  asking  eye.  Pope. 

ASLAKE,t  v.  t.     [Sax.  aslacian.     See 

SLACK.]  To  remit ;  to  slacken. 
ASLA'NI,  n.    A  silver  coin  worth  from 

115  to  120  aspers.     [See  ASPEB  ] 

ASLANT',  a.  or  adv.  [a  and  slant.    See 

SLANT.]     On  one  side  ;  obliquely ;  not 

perpendicularly  or  with  a  rigi>t  angle. 

The  shaft  drove  through  his  neck  aslant. 

Dry  den. 

ASLEEP',  a.  or  adv.   [a  and  sleep,  or 
Sax.  geslapan,  to  sleep.]     1.  Sleeping; 
in  a  state  of  sleep ;  at  rest. 
Sisera  was  fast  asleep;  Judges  iv. 

2.  A  state  of  sleep ;  as,  to  fall  asleep.— 

3.  Figuratively  used  for  dead ;  in  a  state 
of  death. 

Concerning  them  who  are  asleep,  sorrow 
not  i  1  Thess.  iv. 

For  since  the  fathers  fell  atleep,  all  things 
continue  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 

ASLOPE,  a.  or  adv.  [a  and  slope.     See 
SLOPE.]     With  leaning  or  inclination 
obliquely  ;  with  declivity  or  descent,  as 
a  hill ;  declining  from  an  upright  direc 
tion. 

Set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope.   Bacon 

ASLUG'.t  adv.  In  a  sluggish  manner. 

ASMONE'AN,  n.  Pertaining  to  Asmo 
neus,  the  father  of  Simon,  and  chief  o 
the  Asmoneans,  a  family  that  reigne 
over  the  Jews  126  years. 

ASMONE'AN,  n.  One  of  the  family  o 
Asmoneus. 

ASO'MATOTTS,  a.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
r».i»,  body.]  Without  a  material  body; 
incorporeal. 

ASP,         )  n.    [L.   aspis ;    Gr.  «<r»«,  a 

ASP'IC,  )  round  shield  and  an  asp; 
supposed  to  be  from  Heb.  and  Ch. 
E3S,  asp,  to  gather  in,  or  collect ;  from 
the  coil  of  this  serpent,  with  his  head 
elevated  in  the  centre,  like  the  boss  of 
a  buckler.]  A  small  poisonous  serpent 
of  Egypt  and  Libya,  whose  bite  occa- 
sions inevitable  death,  but  without 
pain.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  rather  than  be  carried  a 
captive  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  suffered 
death  by  the  bite  of  the  asp ;  but  the 
fact  has  been  questioned.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  Naja  haje, 
a  congener  of  the  Cobra  da  Capello,  or 
Spectacle-snake,  Naja  tripudians,  is  the 
true  Aspic  of  the  ancients.  Credible 
authorities  state  that  oriental  jugglers, 
by  compressing  the  cervical  spine  of  the 
haje  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  can 
throw  it  into  a  state  of  catalepsy ;  thus 
rendering  the  whole  animal  stiff  and 
motionless.  This  trick  is  called  chang- 
ing the  serpent  into  a  rod  or  stick. 


ASPAL'ATHUS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
•ound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
jelonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumin- 


4.SPAR'A6IN,  n.  A  crystallized  sub- 
stance discovered  in  the  juice  of  aspa- 
ragus. It  is  an  aspartate  of  ammonia, 
or  rather  asparamid. 
ISPARA'GINOUS,  a.  Belonging  to 
asparagus.  Asparaginous  plants,  in 
horti.,  a  term  used  to  signify  all  those 
culinary  vegetables,  the  points  of  the 
tender  shoots  of  which  in  spring,  when 
they  newly  emerge  from  the  soil,  are 
eaten  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
asparagus. 

ASPAR'AGUS,  n.  [L.  and  Gr. ;  proba- 
bly from  rtrnf^rfa,  to  tear,  from  its  la- 
cerated appearance,  or  from  the  root 
of  »<ru{«,  a  spire,  from  its  stem.]  Spa- 
ragus;  sperage;  vulgarly,  sparrow- 
grass;  a  genus  of  plants.  That  which 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  has  an  upright 
herbaceous  stalk,  bristly  leaves,  and 
equal  stipulas.  The  roots  have  a  bit- 
terish mucilaginous  taste;  and  the 
stalk  is,  in  some  degree,  aperient  and 
deobstruent,  but  not  very  efficacious. 
The  plant  has  an  underground  peren- 
nial stem.  The  part  eaten  is  the  young 
shoot  covered  with  scales  in  place  of 
leaves.  Botanically  the  shoot  is  called 
a  Turio. 

ASPAR'AMID,  n.  A  modification  of 
aspartate  of  ammonia,  in  which  one 
equivalent  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia, and  one  equivalent  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  acid,  have  left  the  salt  and 
formed  water :  the  remaining  compound 
is  asparamid. 

ASPAR'TATE,   n.  Any  compound  of 
the  aspartic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 
ASPAR'TIC  ACID,  n.  When  aspara- 
gin  is  boiled  with  magnesia,  it  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  and  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
aspartic  acid.     It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
ASPECT,  n.  [L.  aspectus,  from  aspicio, 
to  look  on,  of  ad  and  specie,  to  see  or 
look.]     1.  Look;  view ;  appearance  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind ;  as,  to  present  an 
object  or  a  subject  in  its  true  aspect,  or 
under  a  double  aspect.     So  we   say, 
public  affairs  have  a  favourable  as- 
pect.— 2.    Countenance;  look,  or  par- 
ticular appearance   of  the  face ;  as  a 
mild  or  severe  aspect.— 3.  View;  sight; 
act  of  seeing.     [This  sense  is  now  un- 
usual.]— 1.  Position  or  situation  with 
regard  to  seeing,  or  that  position  which 
enables  one  to  look  in  a  particular  di- 
rection ;  as,  a  house  has  a  southern  as- 
pect, that  is,  a  position  which  faces  or 
looks  to  the  south. — 5.  In  astr.,  the  si- 
tuation of  one  planet  with  respect  to 
another.     The  aspects  are  five ;  sextile, 
when  the  planets  are  60°  distant ;  quar- 
tile,  or  quadrate,  when  their  distance 
is  90°,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle;  trine, 
when  the  distance  is  120°  ;  opposition, 
when  the  distance  is  180°,  or  half  a  cir- 
cle ;  and  conjunction,  when  they  are  in 
the  same  degree.     Only  the  two  last  of 
these  five  terms  are  now  used.    As- 
pect, in  her.,  is  expressive  of  an  animal 
full  faced,  or  guardant. 

-,    ASPECT.t  c.  t.  To 
'       behold. 

ASPECT  ABLE.+ a. 

That  may  be  seen. 
ASPE'CTANT  or 
ASPE'CTING. 
Terms  used  in  her., 
when  two  beasts, 
birds,  &c,  are  borue 
120 


face    to    face,    or    opposite    to    each 

A°SPECT'ED,t  a.  Having  an  aspect. 
ASPEC'TION.t  n.  The  act  of  viewing. 
ASP'EN  or  ASP,  n.  [D.  esp;  Sax.  tespe; 
S.  asp;  Qu.  from  the  Ar.  gashafa,  to 
be  agitated.]  A  species  of  the  poplar, 
(populus  tremula,)  so  called  from  the 
trembling  of  its  leaves,  which  move 
with  the  slightest  impulse  of  the  air. 
Its  leaves  are  roundish,  smooth,  and 
stand  on  long  slender  foot-stalks.  It 
is  found  native  on  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish mountains;  and  the  trembling  of 
the  leaves  is  said  to  depend  on  the  pe- 
culiar flattening  of  the  leaf-stalk. 
ASP'EN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or 
resembling  it ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 

Nor   atpin   leaves  confess  the  gentlest 
breeze.      '  Gay. 

AS'PER, a.  [L.  See  ASPEIIATE.]  Rough; 
rugged.     [Lit.  us.] 

AS'PER,  n.  [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe.]    In 
grammar,  the  Greek  accent  ('),  import- 
ing that   the  letter  over  which  it  is 
placed  ought  to  be  aspirated,  or  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  letter  h  preceded  it. 
AS'PER,  n.  A  Turkish  coin,  of  which 
three  make  a  medine.       Its  value  is 
about  three-fifths  of  a  penny. 
AS'PERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aspero,  from  as- 


per,  rough.]  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 
AS'PERATED,  pp.  Made  rough,  or  un- 
even. 

ASPERA'TION,  n.  A  making  rough. 
ASPER6H/LIFORM,  a.  [from  L. 
aspergillus,  the  brush  with  which  holy 
water  is  scattered  about  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic places  of  worship.]  Any  thing 
shaped  like  an  aspergillus;  a  mushroom- 
like  plant  found  in  mould,  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  the  stigmas  oi 
grasses. 

ASPERIFO'LLE,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
plants,  corresponding  to  the  Boragin- 
acese  of  the  present  day.  The  seeds  arc 
not  truly  naked  as  stated  by  Linnseus. 
ASPERIFO'LIATE.a.  [L.asper, rough, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  rough 
leaves.  Plants  of  this  kind  are,  by 
some  authors,  classified  according  to 
this  character.  They  constitute  the 
forty-first  order  of  Linnwus's  frag- 
ments of  a  natural  method.  In  the 
methods  of  Hermann,  Boerhaave,  and 
Ray,  this  class  consists  of  plants  which 
have  four  naked  seeds.  Their  leaves 
stand  alternately  on  the  stalks,  and  the 
flower  is  monopetalous  in  five  divisions. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS,  a.  Having  leaves 
rough  to  the  touch.  [See  the  preceding 
word.] 

ASPER'ITT,  n.  [L.  usjieritas,  from  as- 
per,  rough.]  1.  Roughness  of  surface ; 
unevenness ;  opposed  to  smoothness. — 
2.  Roughness  of  sound;  that  quality 
which  grates  the  ear;  harshness  of  pro- 
nunciation.— 3.  Roughness  to  the  taste; 
sourness.— 4.  Roughness  or  ruggcdness 
of  temper;  moroseness;  sourness; 
crabbedness. — 5.  Sharpness. 
ASPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «  without,  and 
mtu*,  seed.]  Destitute  of  seed. 
AS'PEROUS,  a.  [L.  asper,  rough.] 
Rough;  uneven. 

ASPERSE,  r.  t.  (aspers'.)  [L.  asperna, 
aspersus,  of  ad  and  spargo,  to  scatter ; 
Ar.faraga,  to  split,  divide,  scatter.]  1. 
To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false 
and  injurious  charges;  to  tarnish  in 
point  of  reputation,  or  good  name ;  to 
slander  or  calumniate ;  as,  to  asperse  a 
poet  or  his  writings  ;  to  asperse  a  char- 
acter.— 2.  To  east  upon. 
ASPEHS'ER,  n.  One  that  asperses,  01 
vilifies  another. 


ASPIC 


ASPORTATION 


ASSASSINATE 


ASPER'SION,  n.  A  sprinkling,  as  of 
water  or  dust,  in  a  literal  sense. — '2. 
The  spreading  of  calumnious  reports 
or  charges,  which  tarnish  reputation, 
like  the  bespattering  of  a  body  with 
foul  water. 

ASPERS'ORY,  a.  Tending  to  asperse; 
defamatory. 

ASPHALT'  )  n.  [Gr.  «^>«AW.]  Bi- 
ASPHALT'UM,  )  tumen  Judaicum, 
Jew's  pitch;  a  smooth,  hard,  brittle, 
black  or  brown  substance,which  breaks 
with  a  polish,  melts  easily  when  heated, 
and  when  pure,  burns  without  leaving 
any  ashes.  It  has  little  taste,  and 
scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated,  when 
it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  pitch.  It  is 
found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  from 
this  substance,  is  called  Asphaltite,  or 
the  Asphaltic  Lake.  It  is  found  also 
in  the  earth,  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  Formerly,  it 
was  used  for  embalming  dead  bodies ; 
the  solid  asphalt  is  still  employed  in 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  Persia,  instead  of 
pitch  for  ships;  and  the  fluid  asphalt  is 
used  for  varnishing,  and  for  burning  in 
lamps.  A  species  found  in  Neufchatel 
is  found  excellent  as  a  cement  for  walls 
and  pavements;  very  durable  in  air, 
and  not  penetrable  by  water.  A  com- 
position of  asphalt,  lamp-black,  and  oil, 
is  used  for  drawing  black  figures  on 
dial-plates.  Of  late  years,  Asphaltum 
has  been  strongly  recommended  to  pub- 
lic notice,  as  excellently  adapted  for 
covering  roofs,  floors,  for  flagstones  in 
pavements,  and  for  various  other  use- 
ful purposes.  When  prepared  for  these 
purposes,  it  receives  the  name  of  As- 
phaltic Cement.  The  Asphalt  which 
the  proper  cement  is  made  of,  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  bitumen  with  Limestone 
rock  of  the  Jura  formation. 

ASPHALT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  asphalt, 
or  containing  it ;  bituminous. 

ASPHALT'ITE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing  asphalt. 

AS'PHODEL,  K.  [L.  and  Gr.  See 
Theoph.  lib.  7 ;  Plin.  lib.  21,  17.  Per- 
haps it  is  from  the  root  of  spud;  Sw. 
spyd;  Ice.  spioot,  a  spear,  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves.]  King's  spear,  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Asphodelese.  It  consists  of  liliaceous 
plants,  &c.,  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  The  ancients  plant- 
ed asphodels  near  graves,  to  supply 
the  manes  of  the  dead  with  nourish- 
ment. 

ASPHODE'LE^n.  The  asphodel  tribe. 
They  are  monocotyledonous  plants, 
which  form  a  very  natural  assemblage, 
for  the  most  part  easily  recognized. 
Their  fruit  is  either  dry  or  succulent, 
and  their  seeds  have  a  brittle  coat.  To 
this  tribe  belong  the  onion,  garlic,  hya- 
cinth, squill,  star  of  Bethlehem,  and 
aloes,  with  their  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
and  forked  steins. 

ASPHU'RELATES,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
ifm*,  a  hammer;  not  malleable.]  A 
series  of  semimetallic  fossils,  fusible  by 
fire,  and  in  their  purest  state  not  mal- 
leable. In  their  native  state,  they  are 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  adventi- 
tious matter,  in  the  form  of  ore.  Un- 
der this  denomination  are  classed  bis- 
muth, antimony,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quick- 
silver. 

ASPHYX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  «^i,£i«,  of  a  priv. 
and  rfvbs,  pulse.]  A  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  swooning  ;  fainting. 
ASP'IC,  n.  The  asp;  which  see.— 2. 
1. 


A  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  a  twelve 
pound  shot. 

ASP'I€,  n.  \  plant  growing  in  France, 
a  species  of  lavender,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  the  blue  colour  of  its  flowers, 
and  in  the  figure  and  green  colour  of 
its  leaves.  It  is  called  male-lavender, 
spica  nardi,  and  pseudo-nardus.  The 
oil  of  this  plant  is  used  by  painters, 
farriers,  and  other  artificers  It  is  very 
inflammable,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
aromatic ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  dis- 
solvent of  sandarac. 
ASPI  DIUM,  n.  [L.  from  Gr  «„,<.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Crjptoga- 
mia,  and  order  Filices.  To  it  belongs 
the  male  fern,  or  polypody. 
ASPI'RANT,  a.  Aspiring. 

ASPI'RANT,  n.  [See  ASPIBE.]  One 
who  aspires,  breathes  after,  or  seeks 
with  eagerness. 

AS'PIHATE,  e.  t.  [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe 
or  blow;  Gr.  «fT«.e»,  to  palpitate; 
from  spiro  and  »»»/(»:  Ar.  sufara,  to 
hiss,  or  make  a  hissing  by  blowing 
on  a  wind  instrument.  See  SPIRI:, 
SPIRIT.]  To  pronounce  with  a  breath- 
ing or  full  emission  of  breath.  We  as- 
pirate the  words  horse  and  house. 

AS'PIRATE,  r.  i.  To  be  uttered  with 
a  strong  breathing  ;  as,  the  letter  h  as- 
pirates. 

AS'PIKATE,  n.  A  letter  marked  with 
an  asper,  or  note  of  breathing;  a  mark 
of  aspiration,  as  the  Greek  accent  ('). 

AS'PIRATE,  a.  Pronounced  with  a  full 
breath. 

AS'PIRATED,  pp.  Uttered  with  a 
strong  emission  of  breath. 

AS'PIRATlNG)M>r.Prononncing  with 
a  full  brea.th. 

ASPIRA'TION,  n.  The  pronunciation 
of  a  letter  with  a  full  emission  of 
breath.— 2.  A  breathing  after;  an  ar- 
dent wish  or  desire,  chiefly  of  spiritual 
blessings.— 3.  The  act  of  aspiring  or  of 
ardently  desiring  what  is  noble  or  spi- 
ritual. 

ASPI'RATORY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
breathing;  suited  to  the  inlmling  of 
air, 

ASPIRE,  v.  i.  [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe. 
See  ASPIRATE.]  1.  To  desire  with 
eagerness;  to  pant  after  an  object, 
great,  noble,  or  spiritual;  followed  by 
to  or  after;  as,  to  aspire  to  a  crown,  or 
after  immortality.— 2.  To  aim  at  some- 
thing elevated ;  to  rise  or  tower  with 
desire. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell  ; 
Aipiiing  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.     Pope. 

ASPIRER,  n.  One  who  aspires;  one 
who  aims  to  rise  in  power  or  conse- 
quence, or  to  accomplish  some  impor- 
tant^ object. 

ASPIRING,  ppr.  Desiring  eagerly ; 
aiming  at  something  .noble,  great,  or 
spiritual. 

ASPIRING,  a.  Ambitious;  animated 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  power,  impor- 
tance, or  excellence. 

ASPIRING,  n.  Ambition  ;  eager  desire 
of  something  great.— 2. f  Points;  stops. 

ASPI'RINGLY,  adv.  In  an  aspiring 
manner. 

ASPI'RINGNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing aspiring. 

ASPLE'NIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Cryptogamia,  and  order  Fili- 
ces. To  it  belong  the  leek,  fern,  or 
black  maiden-hair,  spleen  wort,  mule's 
fern,  wall  rue,  common-maiden  hair. 

ASPORTA'TION,  n  [L.  asportatio,  of 
abs  and  porto,  to  carry ;  W.  port/ii,  to 
carry.  See  BEAU.]  A  carrying  away. 
In  law,  the  felonious  removal  of  goods 


from  the  place  where  they  were  depo- 
sited, is  an  asportation,  and  adjudged 
to  be  theft,  though  the  goods  are  not 
carried  from  the  house  or  apartment. 
ASQUINT',  ailv.  [D.  schuinte,  a  slope; 
schuins,  slopingly  ;  D.  kant,  a  corner. 
See  ASKANCE  and  SQUINT.]  1.  To  the 
corner  or  angle  of  the  eye;  obliquely  ; 
toward  one  side;  not  iu  the  straight 
line  of  vision  ;  as,  to  look  asquint.— V. 
Not  with  regard  or  due  notice. 
ASS,  n.  [W.  asyn;  Ir.  asan;  L.  asima; 
Fr.  one, for  asne.  Qu.  from  Goth,  auso, 
Gr.  cut,  an  ear.]  1.  A  quadruped  of  tlie 
equine  genus.  This  animal  has  long 
slouching  ears,  a  short  mane,  andatail 
covered  with  long  hairs  at  the  end. 
He  is  usually  of  an  ash  colour,  with  a 
black  bar  across  the  shoulders.  The 
tame  or  domestic  ass  is  patient  to  stu- 
pidity, and  carries  a  heavy  burden.  He 
is  slow,  but  very  sure  footed,  and  for 
this  reason  very  useful  on  rough  steep 
hills.— 2.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow ; 
a  dolt. 

ASSAI,  [It.]  A  term  in  music;  added  to 
a  word  signifying  slow,  it  denotes  a 
little  quicker ;  and  to  a  word  signify- 
ing quick,  it  denotes  a  little  slower. 
ASSAIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  assaillir,  from  L.  as- 
silio,  to  leap  or  rush  upon,  of  ad  and 
salio,  to  leap,  to  rise.]  1.  To  leap  or 
fall  upon  by  violence ;  to  assault  ;  to 
attack  suddenly,  as  when  one  person 
falls  upon  another  to  beat  him.— 2.  To 
invade  or  attack,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
as  an  army  or  nation. — 3.  To  attack 
with  arguments,  censure,  abuse,  or  cri- 
ticism, with  a  view  to  injure,  bring  into 
disrepute,  or  overthrow.— 4.  To  attack 
with  a  view  to  overcome,  by  motives 
applied  to  the  passions. 

Nor  lu'de  the  encounter  ofasiai!<'ng  py?s. 
Sh,,k. 

ASSAILABLE,  a.  That  may  be  assail- 
ed, attacked,  or  invaded. 
ASSAILANT,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  assails, 
attacks,  or  assaults. 

ASSAILANT, a.  Assaulting;  attacking; 
invading  with  violence.     Assailant,  as- 
saultant,  or  assaulting,  heraldic  terms, 
applied  to  several  beasts  borne  in  coat 
armour,  when  placed  rather  beudwise 
than  mounted  upright. 
ASSAILED,  pp.  Assaulted  ;   invaded  ; 
attacked  with  violence. 
ASSAILER,  n.  One  who  assails. 
ASSAILING, ppr.  Assaulting;  invading 
by  force;  attacking  with  violence. 
ASSAILMENT.w.  Attack.  [Little  used. J 
ASSAPAN'I€,  n.  The  flying  squirrel ; 
an  animal  which  Hies  a  little  distance 
by   extending   the   skin   between    the 
fore  and  hind  legs.     [See  SQUIRREL.] 
AS'SARON,  n.  The  omer,  a  Hebrew 
measure  of  five  pints. 
ASSART,  n.  [Old  Fr.  assarter,  to  grub 
up.]     1.  In  ancient  laws,  the  offence  of 
grubbing  up  trees,  and  thus  destroying 
thickets  or  coverts  of  a  forest. — 2.  A 
tree  i  lucked  up  by  the  roots;  also  a 
piece  of  land  cleared. 
ASSART,  v.  t.  To  grub  up  trees;  to 
commit  an  assart. 

ASSAS'SIN,  n.  [Ar.  hassa,  to.  kill.]  One 
who  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  by  sur- 
prise, or  secret  assault.  The  circum- 
stance of  surprise  or  secrecy  seems  es- 
sential to  the  signification  of  this  word, 
though  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
one  who  takes  any  advantage,  in  killing, 
or  attempting  to  murder ;  as,  by  at- 
tacking one  when  unarmed. 
ASSAS'SINATE,  v.  t.  To  kill  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  by  surprise,  or  secret  as- 
sault ;  to  murder  by  sudden  violence 
I) 
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Assassin,  as  a  verb,  is  not  now  used. — 
2.  To  waylay  ;  to  take  by  treachrry. 
ASSAS'SIN  ATE,f  n.  A  murder  or  mur- 
derer. 

ASSAS'SINATED,  pp.  Murdered  by 
surprise  or  secret  assault. 
ASSAS'SINATING,ppr.  Murdering  by 
surprise  or  secret  assault. 
ASSASSINA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  kill- 
ing or  murdering,  by  surprise  or  secret 
assault ;  murder  by  violence. 
ASSASSIN A'T OK,    n.    An     assassin; 
which  see. 

ASSAS'SINOUS.t  a.  Murderous. 
ASSAS'SIXS,  n.  In  Syria,  a.  tribe  or 
clan  called  Ismaelians,  Batanists,  or 
Batenians.  They  originated  in  Persia, 
about  the  year  1090;  whence  a  colony 
migrated,  and  settled  on  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  assassinations.  Their  religion 
was  a  compound  of  Magianism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Christianity.  One  article  of 
their  creed  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
resided  in  their  chief,  and  that  his  or- 
ders proceeded  from  God  himself.  He 
was  called  Scheik,  and  is  better  known 
by  the  denomination  of  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  This  barbarous  chieftain 
and  his  followers  spread  terror  among 
nations  far  and  near,  for  almost  two 
centuries,  when  the  tribe  was  subdued 
by  Sultan  Bibaris. 

ASSA'TION,f  »•  [Fr.  from  L.  assatus  ] 
A  roasting. 

ASSAULT',  n.  [Fr.  assault,  now  as- 
taut;  from  L.  assulto,  of  ad  and  salto, 
to  leap,  formed  on  talio,  or  its  root, 
See  ASSAIL.  We  have  the  same  root 
in  insult  and  result.]  1.  An  attack  or 
violent  onset,  whether  by  an  individual, 
a  company,  or  an  army.  An  assault 
by  private  persons  may  be  made  with  i 
or  without  weapons.  An  assault  by 
an  army  is  a  violent  hostile  attack ;  and 
when  made  upon  a  fort  or  fortified 
place,  is  called  a  storm,  as  opposed  to 
sap  or  siege. — 2.  An  attack  by  hostile 
words  or  measures;  as,  an  assauftupon  , 
the  prerogatives  of  a  prince,  or  upon  a 
constitution  of  government. — 3.  In  law, 
an  unlawful  setting  upon  one's  person ; 
an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another, 
without  touching  his  person ;  as,  by 
lifting  the  fist  or  a  cane,  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner.  If  the  blow  aimed  takes 
effect,  it  is  a  battery. 
ASSAULT',  ».  t.  To  attack  or  fall  upon 
by  violence,  or  with  a  hostile  intention ; 
as,  to  assault  a  man,  a  house,  or  town. 
— 2.  To  invade,  or  fall  on  with  force ; 
as,  the  cry  of  war  assaults  our  ears.— 
3.  To  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or 
unfriendly  measures,  with  a  view  to 
shake,  impair,  or  overthrow ;  fls,  to 
assault  a  character,  the  laws,  or  the  ad- 
ministration. 

ASSAULT'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  as- 
saulted. 

ASSAULT'ED,  pp.  Attacked  withforce, 
arms,  violence,  or  hostile  views. 
ASSAULT'EK,  n.  One  who  assaults,  or 
violently  attacks. 

ASSAULT'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with 
force,  or  with  hostile  measures. 
ASSAY,  n.  [Fr.  essai;  It.  sagyio,  an  as- 
say; Fr.  essayer,  to  try ;  old  Fr.  essoyer, 
to  endeavour;  It.  assagyiare,  to  try  ; 
saggiare,  to  try,  essay  ;  Sp.  ensayar,  to 
try;  Sw.ftirsdhia,  to  try;  Dan.  forso- 
ger,  to  try,  examine,  endeavour.  These 
words  are  all  from  the  same  root  as 
seek,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is,  to 
follow,  to  urge,  press,  or  strain  ;  Sax. 
tecan,  to  seek ;  L.  sequor;  assequor,  to 
follow,  to  examine;  It.  seguire;  Sp 


seguir,  to  follow.  Assay  and  essay  are 
radically  one  word ;  but  modern  usage 
has  appropriated  assay  to  experiments 
in  metallurgy,  and  essay  to  intellectual 
and  bodily  efforts.  See  ESSAY.]  1. 
The  trial  of  the  goodness,  purity,  weight, 
value,  &c.,  of  metals,  or  metallic  sub- 
stances. Any  operation  or  experiment 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a  pre- 
cious metal  in  an  ore  or  mineral.  An- 
alysis is  a  term  of  more  comprehensive 
import,  extending  to  an  examination  of 
the  nature  and  quantities  of  all  parts 
of  the  compound.  Assaying  is  called 
the  docimastic  art.— 2.  In  law,  an  exa- 
mination of  weights  and  measures  by 
the  standard.— 3.  Examination  ;  trial ; 
effort ;  first  entrance  upon  any  business; 
attempt.  In  these  senses,  which  are 
found  in  old  authors,  now  rarely  used. 
[See  ESSAY.]— 4  t  Value ;  great  purity. 
ASSAY,  t).  t.  To  try  or  prove,  by  exa- 
mination or  experiment,  the  quantity 
and  purity  of  metallic  substances.— 2. 
To  apply  to  the  touchstone. 
ASSAY,  ti.  i.  To  attempt,  try,  or  endea- 
vour. 

He  allayed  to  go  j   1  Sam.  xvii. 
[In  this  sense  essay  is  new  used.] 
ASSAY-BALANCE,  n.  A  balance  for 
the  trial  of  the  weight  and  purity  of 
metals. 

ASSAYED,  pp.  Examined;  tested; 
proved  by  experiment. 
ASSAYER,  n.  One  who  examines  metals 
to  find  their  quantity  and  purity.  An 
officer  of  the  Mint,  whose  business  is 
to  try  the  weight  and  purity  of  metals. 
ASSAYING,  ppr.  Trying  by  some  stan- 
dard; examining  metals,  or  ores,  by 
experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  them;  or 
the  quantity  of  any  particular  metal 
which  is  in  connection  with  any  other 
metal,  or  in  a  mineral;  proving;  at- 
tempting. There  are  two  modes  by 
which  the  art  of  assaying  is  performed, 
and  sometimes  the  one  is  employed  to 
corroborate  the  other.  The  one  is 
called  the  humid  process,  by  which  a 
solution  of  the  metals  is  effected  by 
means  of  acids,  after  which  those 
sought  for  are  precipitated  by  proper 
re-agents.  The  other  is  called  the  dry 
process,  and  is  performed  by  the  agency 
of  fire.  The  first  is  generally  employ- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  gold,  or  silver,  in  an  alloy 
and  the  second  is  chieHy  applied  t< 
minerals. 

ASSAY-MASTER,  n.  An  assayer;  an 
officer  appointed  to  try  the  weight  am " 
fineness  of  the  precious  metals. 
ASSE€U'RANCE,t  n.  Assurance. 
ASSE€URA'TION,t  «•  Assurance  ;  a 
making  secure. 

ASSE€CRE,t  P.  t.  To  secure. 
ASSE€U'TION,  n.  [L.  asseguor.]     A 
obtaining  or  acquiring. 
ASSEM'BLAGE,  n.   [Fr.    See  ASSEM 
BLE.]     1.  A  collection  of  individuals 
or  of  particular  things;  the  state  o 
being  assembled. — 2.  Rarely,  the  act  o 
assembling. 

ASSEM'BLANCE.t  n.  Representation 
an  assembling. 

ASSEM'BLE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  assembler;  D 
zamelen;  Ger.  sammeln,  to  assemble,  L 
simul;  Dan.  sammen;  D.  zamen,  toge 
ther.]  To  collect  a  number  of  indivi 
duals  or  particulars  into  one  place,  o 
body;  to  bring  or  call  together;  t 
convene ;  to  congregate. 
ASSEM'BLE,  ».  i.  To  meet,  or  come  to 
gether;  to  convene,  as  a  number  o 
individuals. 
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SSFM'BLF.D,  pp.  Collected    into  a 
3ody ;  congregated. 

YSSI'.M'BLER,  n.  One  who  assembles. 
SSEM'BLING,  ppr.  Coming  toge- 
ther ;  collected  into  one  place. 
^SSEM'BLING,  n.  A  collection,  or 
meeting  together ;  Heb.  x. 
VSSEM'BLY,  n.  [Sp.  asamblea;  Fr.  as- 
semblee.]  1.  A  company,  or  collection 
of  individuals  in  the  same  place  ;  usu- 
ally for  the  same  purpose. — 2.  A  con- 
gregation or  religious  society  convened. 
—3.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  le- 
gislature, consisting  of  different  houses, 
or  branches,  whether  in  session  or  not. 
In  some  states,  the  popular  branch  or 
House  of  Representatives  is  denomi- 
nated an  assembly.— 4.  A  collection  of 
persons  for  amusement ;  as,  a  dancing 
assembly. — 5.  A  convocation,  conven- 
tion, or  council  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  delegated  from  each  presbytery ; 
as,  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland, 
or  of  the  United  States.— 6.  In  armies, 
the  second  beating  of  the  drum  before 
a  march,  when  the  soldiers  strike  their 
tents. — 7.+  An  assemblage.  Primary 
Assembly,  in  the  United  States,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  or  legal  voters  in  a 
town  or  city,  who  appear  and  act  en 
public  business  in  person,  and  a  majo- 
rity of  whose  votes  originate  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  state. 
ASSEM'BLY-ROOM,  n.  A  room  in 
which  persons  assemble. 
ASSENT,  n.  [L.  assensus,  from  assen- 
tior,  to  assent,  of  ad  and  sentio,  to 
think;  Eth.  sena, or  sana, concord, and 
its  derivative,  to  agree,  to  harmonize ; 
Sw.  sinne,  mind,  sense ;  D.  zin,  mind  ; 
zinnen,  to  feel,  or  mind  ;  G.  sinn,  sense ; 
sinnen,  to  think,  or  consider.  The 
Danes  preserve  the  final  consonant, 
sind,  mind,  sense,  inclination ;  W.  syn, 
sense;  syniaw,  to  perceive.]  1.  The 
act  of  the  mind  in  admitting,  or  agree- 
ing to,  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  on 
the  credit  of  the  proposer.  Locke . 

2.  Consent ;  agreement  to  a  propdsal, 
respecting  some  right  or  interest ;  as, 
the  bill  before  the  House  has  the  as- 
sent of  a  great  majority  of  the  members. 
Royal  assent,  according  to  the  British 
constitution,  is  the  assent  of  the  king 
to  the  bills  that  have  passed  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  It  may  be  given 
either  by  the  king  in  person,  through 
the  medium  of  the  clerk,  the  Commons 
being  sent  for,  and  standing  at  the  bar, 
or  it  may  be  given  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  signed  by  the 
king's  own  hand.  The  distinction  be- 
tween assent  and  consent,  seems  to  be 
this  :  assent  is  the  agreement  to  an  ab- 
stract proposition.  We  assent  to  a 
statement,  bnt  we  do  not  consent  to  it. 
Consent  is  an  agreement  to  some  pro- 
posal or  measure  which  affects  the 
rights  or  interest  of  the  consenter.  We 
consent  to  a  proposal  of  marriage.  This 
distinction,  however,  is  not  always  ob- 
served. [See  CONSENT.]  Assent  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding  ;  consent  is  an 
act  of  the  will.  So  Baxter  speaks  of 
justifying  faith  as  the  assenting  trust 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  consent- 
ing trnst  of  the  will.— 3.  Accord ;  a- 
greement;  2  Chron.  xviii. 
ASSENT',  v.  i.  To  admit  as  true;  to 
agree,  yield,  or  concede,  or  rather  to 
express  an  agreement  of  the  mind  to 
what  is  alleged,  or  proposed. 

The  Jews  also  aisfnterf,  saying  that  these 
things  wore  so  ;   Acts  xxiv. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  consent,  or  an 
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agreement  to  something  affecting  the 
rights  or  interest  of  the  person  assent- 
ing. But  to  assent  to  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter,  is  less  correct  than  to  con- 
sent. 

ASSENTA'TION,    n.    [L.    assentatio, 
from  assentor,  to  comply.]      Compli- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  another,  from 
flattery  or  dissimulation. 
ASSENTA'TOR,  n.  A  flatterer. 
ASSENTATO'RILY.t  adv.  With  adu- 
lation. 

ASSENT'ER,    n.    One    who    assents, 
agrees  to,  or  admits. 
ASSENT'ING,  ppr.  Agreeing  to,  or  ad- 
mitting as  true;  yielding  to. 
ASSENTINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
express  assent;  by  agreement. 
ASSENT'MENT,n.  Assent;  agreement. 
[Rarely  used.] 

ASSERT',  v.  t.  [L.  assero,  assertum,  to 
claim  or  challenge,  to  maintain  or  as- 
sert; of  ad  and  sera.  The  sense  of 
sero  is  to  sow,  properly  to  throw  or 
set.  To  assert  is  to  throw  or  set 
firmly.]  1.  To  affirm  positively ;  to  de- 
clare with  assurance;  to  aver. — 2.  To 
maintain  or  defend  by  words  or  mea- 
sures ;  to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to  ; 
as,  to  assert  our  rights  and  liberties. 
ASSERT'ED,  pp.  Affirmed  positively  ; 
maintained ;  vindicated. 
ASSERT'ING,  ppr.  Declaring  with 

confidence;  maintaining;  defending. 
ASSER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  asserting; 
the  maintaining  of  a  claim. — 2.  Positive 
declaration  or  averment;  affirmation; 
position  advanced. 

ASSERT'IVE,   a.   Positive;    affirming 
confidently ;  peremptory. 
ASSERT'IVELY,  adv.  Affirmatively. 
ASSERT'OR,  n.  One  who  affirms  posi- 
tively ;  one  who  maintains  or  vindicates 
a  claim ;  an  affirmer,  supporter,  or  vin- 
dicator. 

ASSERT'OR Y,  a.  Affirming ;  maintain- 
ing. 

ASSESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  asseoir;  Norm,  as- 
ser,  asseoir;  to  settle,  fix,  ascertain, 
assess;  L.  assideo,  ad  and  sedeo;  Eng.  to 
ril,  or  set.  See  SET  and  SIT.]  1.  To 
set,  fix  or  charge  a  certain  sum  upon 
one,  as  a  tax ;  as,  to  assess  each  indi- 
vidual in  due  proportion.— 2.  To  value; 
to  fix  the  value  of  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taxed. — 3.  To  set,  fix 
or  ascertain ;  as,  it  is  the  province  of  a 
jury  to  assess  damages. 
ASSESS'.f  n.  Assessment. 
ASSESS' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  as- 
sessed. 

ASSESS'ABLY,  adv.  By  assessment. 
ASSESS'ED,  pp.  Charged  with  a  cer- 
tain  sum;    valued;  set;   fixed;  ascer- 
tained. 

ASSESSING,  ppr.   Charging    with   a 
sum;  valuing;  fixing;  ascertaining. 
ASSES'SION.t  n.  A  sitting  down  by  a 

person. 

ASSES'SIONARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  as- 
sessors. 

ASSESS'MENT,  n.  A  valuation  of  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  An 
assessment  is  a  valuation  made  by  au- 
thorized persons  according  to  their 
discretion,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  certain 
or  determined  by  law.  It  may  be  a 
direct  charge  of  the  tax  to  be  paid;  or 
a  valuation  of  the  property  of  those 
who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  for  the  .pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  proportion  which 
each  man  shall  pay ;  on  which  valua- 
tion the  law  imposes  a  specific  sum 
upon  a  given  amount. — 2.  A  tax  or 
specific  sum  charged  on  the  person  or 
property.— 3.  The  act  of  assessing;  the 
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act  of  determining  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages by  a  jury. 
ASSESS'OR,  n.  One  appointed  to  as- 
sess the  person  or  property. — 2.  An 
inferior  officer  of  justice,  who  sits  to 
assist  the  judge.— 3.  One  who  sits  by 
another,  as  next  in  dignity. 
ASSESSO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  as- 
sessors, or  a  court  of  assessors. 
AS'SETS,  n.  plur.  [Fr.  assez,  enough  ; 
It.  assai,  enough,  or  many ;  Ir.  sath, 
sufficiency ;  sasadh,  satisfaction ;  L.  sat, 
satis,  enough.]  1.  Goods  or  estate  of 
a  deceased  person,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  deceased.  But  the  word 
sufficient,  though  expressing  the  origi- 
nal signification  of  assets,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  definition.  In  present  us- 
age, assets  are  the  money,  goods,  or 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  subject  by 
law  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and 
legacies.  Assets  are  real  or  personal; 
real  assets  are  lands  which  descend  to 
the  heir,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  of  the  ancestor;  perso- 
nal assets  are  the  money  or  goods  of 
the  deceased,  or  debts  due  to  him, 
which  come  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutor or  administrator,  or  which  he  is 
bound  to  collect  and  convert  into 
money. — 2.  Effects  of  an  insolvent 
debtor. 
ASSEV'ER, 
ASSEVERATE, , 

Teutonic  swear;  Sax.  swerian;  Goth. 
swaran,  to  swear,  to  affirm  positively.] 
To  affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with 
solemnity. 

ASSEVERATED,  pp.  Affirmed  or 
averred  positively. 

ASSEVERATING,  ppr.  Affirming  po- 
sitively. 

ASSEVERA'TION,  n.  Positive  affir- 
mation or  assertion  ;  solemn  declara- 
tion. This  word  is  not,  generally,  if 
ever,  used  for  a  declaration  under  an 
official  oath,  but  for  a  declaration  ac- 
companied with  solemnity. 
ASS-HEAD,  n.  [ass  and  head.]  One 
dull,  like  the  ass ;  one  slow  of  appre- 
hension ;  a  blockhead. 
ASSIDE'ANS  or  CHASIDE'ANS. 
[Heb.  ISM,  chaste,  pious.]  A  sect  of 
Jews  who  resorted  to  Matiathiat  to 
fight  for  the  laws  of  their  God  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  They 
were  men  of  great  zeal,  and  observ- 
ed the  traditions  of  the  elders.  From 
these  sprung  the  Pharisees  and  Es- 
senes. 

AS'SIDENT,  a.  [L.  assideo,  assidens,  of 
ad  and  sedeo,  to  sit.]  Assident  signs, 
in  med.,  are  such  as  usually  attend  a 
disease,  but  not  always  ;  distinguished 
from  pathot/nomic  signs,  which  are  in- 
separable from  it. 
ASSID'UATE,f  a.  Daily. 
ASSIDU'ITY,  n.  [L.  assiduitas.  See 
ASSIDUOUS.]  1.  Constant  or  close  ap- 
plication to  any  business  or  enterprise ; 
diligence. — 2.  Attention;  attentiveness 
to  persons.  Assiduities,  in  the  plural, 
are  services  rendered  with  zeal  and 
constancy. 

ASSID'UOUS,  a.  [L.  assidims,  from  as- 
sideo, to  sit  close,  ad  and  sedeo;  Eng. 
to  sit;  Sax.  sittan,  settan.]  1.  Constant 
in  application;  as  a  person  assiduous  in 
his  occupation. — 2.  Attentive;  careful; 
regular  in  attendance;  as,  an  assiduous 
physician  or  nurse. — 3.  Performed  with 
constant  diligence  or  attention  ;  as,  as- 
siduous labour. 

ASSID'UOUSLY,  adv.  Diligently ;  at- 
tentively ;  with  earnestness  and  care ; 
with  regular  attendance. 
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ASSID'UOUSNESS,n.  Constantor dili- 
gent application. 

ASSIENT'O,  n.  [Sp.  asicnto,  a  seat,  a 
contract  or  agreement ;  L.  assideo.]  A 
contract  or  convention  between  the  king 
of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnish- 
ing slaves  for  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
South  America. 

ASSIGN,  v.  t.  (asslne  )  [Fr.  assigner;  L. 
assiyno,  of  ad  and  signo,  to  allot,  to 
mark  out;  Ir.  sighing  L.  signum,  a 
mark.  The  primary  sense  of  sign  is  to 
send,  or  to  set.]  1.  To  allot ;  to  ap- 
point or  grant  by  distribution  or  ap- 
portionment. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  ; 
Gen.  xlvii. 

2.  To  designate  or  appoint  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose. 

They  assigned  Bezer,  a  city  of  refuge  j 
Josh.  xx. 

3.  To  fix,  specify  or  designate  :  as,  an 
assi/jned  quantity.— 4.  To  make  or  set 
over ;  to  transfer,  sell,  or  convey,  by 
writing,  as  by  indorsing  a  note,  or  by 
any  writing  on  a  separate  paper. — 5. 
To  allege  or  show  in  particular ;  as,  to 
assi'jn  a  reason  for  one's  conduct.—  6. 
In  law,  to  show  or  set  forth  with  par- 
ticularity ;  as,  to  assign  error  in  a  writ ; 
to  assign  false  judgment.     To  assign  a 
widow  her  dower,  is  to  allot  or  portion 
out  to  a  woman,  the  third  part  forming 
her  dower.    To  assign  a  perjury,  is  to 
state  upon  what  particular  false  state- 
nient  of  the  party  the  false  swearing  is 
intended  to  be  sustained ;  or  in  com- 
mon   parlance,  "it  is    an  oath    upon 
which  perjury  may  be  assigned ;"  that  is, 
the  oath  so  absolutely  certain  and  dis- 
tinct in  its  allegation,  that  it  can  be 
negatived  by  evidence  of  its  falsity. 

ASSIGN,  n.  A  person  to  whom  property 
or  an  interest  is  or  may  be  transferred ; 
as,  a  deed  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns. 

ASSIGNABLE,  a.  That  may  be  allot- 
ted, appointed,  or  assigned. — 2.  That 
may  be  transferred  by  writing  ;  as,  an 
assignable  note,  or  bill.— 3.  That  may 
be  specified,  shown  with  precision,  or 
designated;  as,  an  assignable  error.  In 
math.,  an  assignable  magnitude,  signifies 
any  finite  magnitude  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed or  denoted.  Assignable  ratio, 
any  expressible  ratio. 

AS'SIGNAT,  n.  A  public  note  or  bill  in 
France  during  the  first  revolution. 

ASSIGNATION,  n.  An  appointment  of 
time  and  place  for  meeting;  used 
chiefly  of  love  meetings. — 2.  A  making 
over  by  transfer  of  title.  [See  ASSIGN- 
MENT.]— 3.  In  Russia,  a  public  note  or 
bank  bill;  paper  currency. 

ASSIGNED,  pp.  Appointed;  allotted; 
made  over;  shown  or  designated.  , 

ASSIGNEE',  n.  A  person  to  whom  an 
assignment  is  made;  a  person  appoint- 
ed or  deputed  to  do  some  act,  perform 
some  business  or  enjoy  some  right,  pri- 
vilege, or  property  ;  as,  an  assignee  of  a 
bankrupt.  An  assignee  may  be  by  spe- 
cial appointment  or  deed,  or  be  created 
by  law ;  as  an  executor. 

ASSIGNER,  n.  One  who  assigns,  or  ap- 
points. 

ASSIGNING,  ppr.  Allotting;  appoint- 
ing; transferring;  showing  especially. 

ASSIGNMENT,  n.  An  allotting,  or  an 
appointment  to  a  particular  person  or 
use. — 2.  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest 
by  writing,  as  of  a  lease,  bond,  note,  or 
bill  of  exchange. — 3.  The  writing  by 
which  an  interest  is  transferred. — 4. 
The  appointment  or  designation  of 
causes  or  actions  in  court,  for  trial  on 
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particular  days. — 6.  In  law,  the  con- 
veyance of  the  whole  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  an  estate,  usually  for  life 
or  years.  It  differs  from  a  lease,  which 
is  the  conveyance  of  a  less  term  than 
the  lessor  has  in  the  estate. 

ASSIGNOR',  n.  An  assigner;  a  person 
who  assigns  or  transfers  an  interest ; 
as,  the  assignor  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

ASSIM'ILABLE,  a.  That  maybe  as- 
similated. 

ASSIM'ILATE,  v.  t.  [L.  assimilo,  of  ad 
and  similis,  like.  See  SIMILAR.]  l.To 
bring  to  a  likeness ;  to  cause  to  resem- 
ble.— 2.  To  convert  into  a  like  sub- 
stance ;  as,  food  is  assimilated  by  con- 
version into  animal  substances,  flesh, 
chyle,  blood,  &c. 

ASSIM'ILATE,  v.  i.  Tobecome  similar. 
— 2.  To  be  converted  into  a  like  sub- 
stance. 

ASSIM'IL  ATED,  pp.  Brought  to  a  like- 
ness ;  changed  into  a  like  substance. 

ASSIM'ILATING,  ppr.  Causing  to  re- 
semble; converting  into  a  like  sub- 

ASSIMILA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bring- 
ing to  a  resemblance. — 2.  The  act  or 
process  by  which  bodies  convert  other 
bodies  into  their  own  nature  and  sub- 
stance; as,  name  assimilates  oil,  and 
the  food  of  animals  is  by  assimilation 
converted  into  the  substances  which 
compose  their  bodies. — Mineral  assimi- 
lation is  the  property  which  substan- 
ces possess,  in  the  earth,  of  appropriat- 
ing and  assimilating  tothemselvesother 
substances  with  which  they  are  in  con- 
tact; a  property  which  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

ASSIM'ILATIVE,  a.  Having  power  of 
converting  to  a  likeness,  or  to  a  like 
substance. 

ASSIM'ILATORY,  a.  Tending  to  as- 
similate. 

ASSIM'ULATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  assinmlo.]  To 
feign.  [See  SIMULATE.] 

ASSISIULA'TION,t  n.  A  counterfeit- 
ing. [See  SIMULATION.] 

ASSINEGO,  n.  An  ass. 

ASSIST',  v.  t.  [L.  assisto,  of  ad  and  sis- 
to,  to  stand  up;  It.  assistere;  Fr.assis- 
ter.  Literally,  to  be  present,  or  as  we 
still  say  in  English,  to  stand  by.]  To 
help;  to  aid;  to  succour;  to  give  sup- 
port to  in  some  undertaking  or  effort, 
or  in  time  of  distress. 

ASSIST',  B.  f.  To  lend  aid. 

ASSISTANCE,  n.  Help;  aid;  further- 
ance; succour;  a  contribution  of  sup- 
port in  bodily  strength  or  other  means. 

ASSIST' ANT,  a.  Helping;  lending  aid 
or  support:  auxiliary. 

ASSISTANT,  n.  One  who  aids  or  who 
contributes  his  strength  or  other  means 
Jto  further  the  designs  or  welfare  of 
'another;  an  auxiliary. 

ASSIST'ANTLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
give  aid. 

ASSIST'ED,  pp.  Helped;  aided. 
ASSISTEN'TES  GLAN'DULyE,  n.  In 
ana/.,  the  lobes  of  the  prostate  gland 
have  been  so  called,  because  they  lie 
near  the  bladder. 

ASSIST'ER,  n.  One  that  lends  aid. 
ASSISTING,    ppr.    Helping;    aiding; 
supporting  with  strength  or  means. 
ASSIST'LESS,  a.  Without  aid  or  help. 
AS'SIUS  LAPIS,  n.  [from  Assos,  a  town 
in  Asia  Minor.]     A  kind  of  soft  sandy 
stone,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its 
power  of  consuming  fungous  excres- 
cences without  pain. 
ASSIZE,    In.  [Fr.  assists,  and  some- 
ASSIZES,/  times  so  written  in  Eng- 
lish ,  L.  assideo,  to  sit  bv,  of  nil  and 


sedeo,  to  sit;  Ir.  siasair,  a  session.  See 
Av-i:«s.]  1.  Originally,  an  assembly  of 
knights  and  other  substantial  men,  with 
a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain  place 
and  at  a  certain  time,  for  public  busi- 
ness. The  word  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  general  council,  or  Wittma<ir- 
mote,  of  England. — 2.  A  court  in  Eng- 
land, held  iu  every  county  by  special 
commission  to  oue  of  the  judges,  who 
is  called  a  justice  of  the  assize,  and  em- 
powered to  take  assizes,  that  is,  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  called  the  assize. — 3. 
A  jury.  In  this  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  grand  assize,  for  the 
trial  of  property,  and  to  the  petty  as- 
size, for  the  trial  of  possession.  In 
Scotland,  the  assize  consists  of  fifteen 
men,  selected  from  a  great  number. — 
4.  A  writ ;  as  an  assize  of  novel  dis- 
seisin, which  is  given  to  recover  the 
possession  of  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
common,  &c.,  of  which  the  tenant  has 
been  lately  disseised ;  assize  of  mart  <f- 
ancestor,  which  lies  against  an  abator, 
who  enters  upon  land  after  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  and  before  the  heir  en- 
ters; assize  of  darrein  presentment, 
which  lies  against  a  stranger  who  pre- 
sents a  clerk  to  a  benefice. — 5  A  par- 
ticular species  of  rents,  established  and 
not  subject  to  be  varied. — 6.  The  time 
or  place  of  holding  the  court  of  assize. 
— 7.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  court 
of  justice.— 8.  A  statute  of  regulation; 
an  ordinance  regulating  the  weight, 
measure,  and  price  of  articles  sold  in 
market;  and  hence  the  word  came  to 
signify  the  weight,  measure,  or  price 
itself;  as  the  assize  of  bread.  This 
word  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  now  cor- 
rupted into  size;  which  see. 

ASSIZE,  v.  t.  To  fix  the  weight,  mea- 
sure or  price  of  commodities,  by  an  or- 
dinance or  regulation  of  authority. 

ASSIZED,  pp.  Regulated  in  weight, 
measure  or  price,  by  an  assize  or  ordi- 
nance. 

ASSIZER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  the 
care  or  inspection  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

ASSIZOR,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  juror. 

ASS-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  an  ass. 

ASSO'BER,t  v.  t.  [See  SOBER.]  To 
keep  under. 

ASSOCIABIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  capable  of  association;  the  qua- 
lity of  suffering  some  change  by  sym- 
pathy, or  of  being  affected  by  the  af- 
fections of  another  part  of  the  body. 

ASSO'CIABLE,  a.  (asso'shable.)  [See 
ASSOCIATE.]  That  may  be  joined  to  or 
associated. — 2.  In  a  med.  sense,  liable  to 
be  affected  by  sympathy,  or  to  receive 
from  other  parts  correspondent  feelings 
and  affections.  "The  stomach,  the 
most  associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
animal  body." 

ASSO'CIABLENESS,  n.  Associability. 

ASSO'CIATE,  r.  t.  (asso'shate.)  [Fr. 
associer;  L.  associo,  of  ad  and  soda,  to 
join.]  1.  To  join  in  company,  as  a 
friend,  companion,  partner,  or  confed- 
erate; as,  to  associate  others  with  us  in 
business,  or  in  an  enterprise.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  intimate  union. — 2.To 
unite  in  the  same  mass;  as,  particles 
of  matter  associated  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

ASSO'CIATE,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  com- 
pany; to  keep  company,  implying  in- 
timacy ;  as,  congenial  minds  are  dis- 
posed to  associate. — 2.  To  unite  in  ac- 
ron,  or  be  affected  by  the  action  of  a 
different  part  of  the  body. 

ASSO'CIATE,  a.  Joined  in  interest  or 
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purpose;  confederate. — 2.  Joined  in 
employment  or  ottice;  as  an  associate 
judge. 

ASSO'CIATE,  n.  A  companion;  one 
frequently  in  company  with  another, 
implying  intimacy  or  equality;  amate; 
a  fellow. — 2.  A  partner  in  interest,  as 
in  business;  or  a  confederate  in  a 
league. — 3.  A  companion  in  a  criminal 
transaction ;  an  accomplice. 

ASSO'CIATED,  j>/>.  United  in  company 
or  in  interest ;  joined. 

ASSO'CIATESIIIP,  n.  The  state  or 
office  of  an  associate. 

ASSO'CIATING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  com- 
pany or  in  interest ;  joining. 

ASSOCIATION,  n.  The  act  of  asso- 
ciating; union;  connection  of  persons 
— 2.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company;  a 
society  formedfor  transacting  or  carry- 
ing on  some  business  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage; a  partnership.  It  is  often 
applied  to  a  union  of  states  or  a  con- 
federacy.— 3.  Union  of  things;  apposi- 
tion, as  of  particles  of  matter. — 4. 
Union  or  connection  of  ideas.  An  as- 
sociation of  ideas  is  where  two  or  more 
ideas  constantly  or  naturally  follow 
each  other  in  the  mind,  so  that  one 
almost  infallibly  produces  the  other. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  associ- 
ating principles,  according  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  are  resemblance,  analogy,  con- 
trariety, vicinity  in  place,  vicinity  in 
time,  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  rela- 
tion of  means  and  ends,  relation  of  pre- 
mises and  conclusions.  The  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  associating  principles  is 
undoubtedly  custom,  and  it  is  that  which 
leads  to  the  most  important  inquiries 
of  a  practical  nature. — 5.  An  exertion 
or  change  of  some  extreme  part  of  the 
sensory  residing  in  the  muscles  or  or- 
gans of  sense,  in  consequence  of  some 
antecedent  or  attendant  fibrous  con- 
tractions.— 6.  In  eccles.  affairs,  a  so- 
ciety of  the  clergy,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  pastors  of  neighbouring 
churches,  united  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  the  harmony  of 
the  churches. 

ASSOCIA'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  association  of  clergymen. 

ASSO'CIATIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  associating,  or  of  being  affected  by 
sympathy. 

ASSO'CIATOR,  n.  A  confederate. 
[Associate  is  now  used.] 

ASSOIL',  r.  t.  [Old  Fr.  from  L.  absol- 
ve.] To  solve;  to  release ;  to  absolve. 

ASSOIL'.t  v.  t.  [Fr.  souiller.]  To  soil ; 
t}  stain. 

ASSOIL'SIENT,  n.  Act  of  assoiling. 

ASSOIL'ZIE,  or  ASSOIL'YIE,  v.  t. 
In  Scots  law,  1.  To  acquit;  to  free  a 
party  from  a  charge  or  prosecution, 
or  to  find  a  criminal  not  guilty.— 2. 
To  absolve  from  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. 

AS'SONANCE,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  ad  and 
sono,  to  sound.  See  SOUND.]  Resem- 
blance of  sounds.  In  rhet.  and  poetry, 
a  resemblance  in  sound,  or  termination, 
without  making  rhyme. 

AS'SONANT,  a.  Having  a  resemblance 
of  sounds.  In  Spanish  poetry,  asso- 
nant rhymes  are  those  in  which  a  re- 
semblance of  sounds  serves  instead  of 
a  natural  rhyme,  as,  ligera,  (terra. 

ASSORT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  assortir;  It.  assor- 
tire;  of  ad  and  sortir,  sortire,  to  sally 
forth,  and  in  It.  to  draw  lots.  See 
SORT.]  1.  To  separate  and  distribute 
into  classes  things  of  the  like  kind, 
nature,  or  quality,  or  things  which  are 
suited  to  a  like  purpose.  It  is  some 
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times  applied  to   persons  as  well  as 
tilings. — 'I.  To  furnish  with  all  sorts. 
ASSORT',  v.  i.  To  agree;  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with ;  to  suit. 
ASSORTED,/)?.  Distributed  into  sorts, 
kinds,  or  classes, — 2.  Furnished  with  an 
assortment ;    or  with  a  variety  ;  as  a 
well  assorted  store. 

ASSORT'ING,  ppr.  Separating  into 
sorts ;  supplying  with  an  assortment. 
ASSORT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  distri- 
buting into  sorts,  kinds,  or  classes,  or 
of  selecting  and  suiting  things. — 2.  A 
mass  or  quantity  distributed  into  kinds 
or  sorts  ;  or  a  number  of  things  assort- 
ed.— 3.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same 
kind,  varied  in  size,  colour,  quality, 
price,  form,  or  the  like,  to  suit  the 
market,  the  wants  of  people,  or  various 
purposes  ;  as,  an  assortment  of  thread, 
of  silks,  of  calicoes,  &c. 

An  assortment  of  paintings.  W.  Coxe. 

4.  A  variety  of  sorts  or  kinds  adapted 
to  various  wants,  demands,  or  purposes; 
as,  an  assortment  of  goods. 
ASSOT'.t  v.  t.  [See  Sox.]  To  infatuate; 
to  besot. 

ASSUA6E,  «.  t.  [This  word  appears  to 
be  formed  on  the  G.  schwach;  D.  zwak, 
weak ;  or  on  D.  zaijt,  soft,  gentle,  quiet, 
which  coincides  with  the  Sax.  swig,  si- 
lence ;  swigan,  to  be  silent,  whence 
geswigean,  to  be  silent ;  D.  zwygen,  id. 
In  Sax.  also,  geswican,  is  to  cease,  fail, 
rest,  be  quiet.  But  the  Dutch  word 
for  assuage,  is  verzayten,  to  soften.]  To 
soften,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  allay, 
mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain  or 
grief;  to  appease  or  pacify,  as  passion 
or  tumult.  In  strictness,  it  signifies 
rather  to  moderate,  than  to  quiet,  tran- 
quillize, or  reduce  to  perfect  peace  or 
ease. 
ASSUAGE,  ».  i.  To  abate  or  subside. 

The  waters  assuaged ;  Gen.  viii. 
But  I  apprehend  the  sense  is, — the  wa- 
ters were  checked ;  Heb.  re,  shad. 
ASSUAGED,  pp.  Allayed;   mitigated; 
eased ;  appeased. 

ASSUAGEMENT.n. Mitigation;  abate- 
ment. 

ASSUAGER,  n.  One  who  allays ;  that 
which  mitigates  or  abates. 
ASSUAGING,  ppr.  Allaying ;  mitigat- 
ing ;  appeasing ;  abating. 
ASSUASIVE,  a.  [from  assuage.]     Soft- 
ening; mitigating;  tranquillizing. 
ASSUEFA€'TION,t  n.  [L.  assuefacio.] 
The  act  of  accustoming. 
AS'SUETUDE,  n.  [L.  asmetudo,  from 
assuetus,  part,  oiassuesco,  to  accustom.] 
Custom  ;  habit ;  habitual  use. 
ASSCME,  v.  t.  [L.  assume,  of  ad  and 
sumo,  to  take.]     1.   To  take,  or  take 
upon  one.     It  differs  from  receive,  in 
not  implying  an  offer  to  give. 

The  god  assumed  his  native  form  again. 

Pope- 

2.  To  take  what  is  not  just;  to  take 
with  arrogant  claims;  to  arrogate;  to 
seize  uiijustly ;  as,  to  assume  haughty 
airs ;  to  assume  unwarratnable  powers. 
— 3.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without 
proof;  to  suppose  as  a  fact ;  as,  to  as- 
sume a  principle  in  reasoning.  — 4.  To 
appropriate,  or  take  to  one's  self;  as, 
to  assume  the  debts  of  another.— 6.  To 
take  what  is  fictitious ;  to  pretend  to 
possess  ;  to  take  in  appearance  ;  as,  to 
asmme  the  garb  of  humility. 
ASSCME,  v.  L  To  be  arrogant;  to  claim 
more  than  is  due.— 2.  In  law,  to  take 
upon  one's  self  an  obligation;  to  un- 
dertake or  promise;  as,  A  assumed 
upon  himself,  and  promised  to  pay. 


ASSUMED,    pp.    Taken ;    arrogated ; 
taken  without  proof ;  pretended. 
ASSUMER,  n.  One  who  assumes;  an 

arrogant  person. 

ASSUMING,  ppr.  Taking  ;  arrogating; 
taking  for  granted  ;  pretending. 

ASSUMING,  a.  Taking  or  disposed  to 
take  upon  one's  self  more  than  is  just; 
haughty  ;  arrogant. 

ASSUMING,  n.  Presumption. 

ASSUMP'SIT,  n.  [Pret.  tense  of  L.  as- 
sumo^]  1.  In  law,  a  promise,  or  under- 
taking, founded  on  a  consideration. 
This  promise  may  be  verbal  or  written. 
An  assumpsit  is  express  or  implied; 
express,  when  made  in  words  or  writ- 
ing ;  implied,  when  in  consequence  of 
some  benefit  or  consideration  accruing 
to  one  person  from  the  acts  of  another, 
the  law  presumes  that  person  has  pro- 
mised to  make  compensation.  In  this 
case,  the  law,  upon  a  principle  of  jus- 
tice, implies  or  raises  a  promise,  on 
which  an  action  may  be  brought  to  re- 
cover the  compensation.  Thus,  if  A 
contracts  with  B  to  build  a  house  for 
him,  by  implication  and  intendment  of 
law,  A  promises  to  pay  B  for  the  same, 
without  any  express  words  to  that 
effect. — 2.  An  action  founded  on  a  pro- 
mise. When  this  action  is  brought  on 
a  debt,  it  is  called  indebitatus  assumpsit, 
which  is  an  action  on  the  case  to  reco- 
ver damages  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
debt. 

ASSUMPT',ft?.  t.  To  take  up;  to  raise. 

ASSUMPT',f  n.  That  which  is  assumed. 

ASSUMP'TION,  n.  [L.  assumptio.]  1. 
The  act  of  taking  to  one's  self.— 2.  The 
act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing 
a  thing  without  proof;  supposition. 

This^ives  no  sanction  to  the  unwarrant- 
able (rssitmpticn  that  the  soul  sloops  from 
the  period  of  death  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Thodey. 

3.  The  thing  supposed ;  a  postulate  or 
proposition  assumed.  In  logic,  the 
minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  cate- 
gorical syllogism. — 4.  A  consequence 
drawn  from  the  propositions  of  which 
an  argument  is  composed. — 5.  Under- 
taking ;  a  taking  upon  one's  self. — 6. 
In  the  Romish  Church,  the  taking  up  a 
person  into  heaven,  as  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Also,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  mira- 
culous ascent  of  Mary,  celebrated  by 
the  Komish  and  Greek  churches.— 7. 
Adoption.  Deed  of  assumption,  \n  Scots 
law,  a  deed  executed  by  trustees,  under 
a  trust  deed,  or  deed  of  settlement,  as- 
suming a  new  trustee,  or  trustees. 

ASSUMP'TIVE,  a.  That  is  or  may  be 
assumed.  In  her.,  assumptive  arms  are 
such  as  a  person  has  a  right,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  of 
the  heralds,  to  assume,  in  consequence 
of  an  exploit.  Assumptive  arms,  may 
also  be  considered  as  armorial  bearings 
improperly  assumed. 

ASSUMP'TIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of  as- 
sumption. 

ASSU'RANCE,  n.  (ashu'ranee.)  [Fr. 
from  assurer,  of  ad  and  tti'ir,  seur,  sure, 
certain.  Qu.  the  Rab.  and  Talm.  "cs, 
asher,  to  make  firm,  confirm, verify;  or 
is  seur  the  G.  zwar,  from  the  root  of 
L.  verus;  more  probably  it  is  from  It. 
sicurare,  assicurare,  to  insure,  from  L. 
securusJ\  1.  The  act  of  :issnring,  or  of 
making  a  declaration  in  terms  that  fur- 
nish ground  of  confidence ;  as,  I  trust- 
ed to  his  assurances;  or  the  act  of  fur- 
nishing any  ground  of  full  confidence. 
Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead ;  Acts  xvii. 
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2.  Firm  persuasion  ;  full  confidence  or 
trust;   freedom  from  doubt;    certain 
expectation ;  the  utmost  certainty. 

Lot  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in 
full  nrsttrance  of  fciith  ;  Heb.  x. 

3.  Firmness    of     mind ;     undoubting 
steadiness ;  intrepidity. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  utsttrnnc?. 
Knulles. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness  ;  impudence  ;  as, 
his  assurance  is  intolerable. — 5.  Free- 
dom from  excessive  modesty,  timidity, 
or  bashfulness  ;  laudable  confidence. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give 
them  knowledge  and  atturance.  Locke. 
(J.  Insurance ;  a  contract  to  make  good 
a  loss.  [See  INSURANCE.] — 7.  Any  writ- 
ing or  legal  evidence  of  the  conveyance 
of  property. — 8.  Conviction. — 9.  In 
theol.,  full  confidence  of  one's  interest 
in  Christ,  and  of  final  salvation. 
ASSURE,  v.  t.  (ashure.)  [Fr.  assurer. 
See  ASSURANCE.]  1.  To  make  certain; 
to  give  confidence  by  a  promise,  decla- 
ration, or  other  evidence  ;  as,  he  assur- 
ed me  of  his  sincerity. — 2.  To  confirm; 
to  make  certain,  or  secure. 

And  it  shall  beattured  to  him  ;  Lev.xxvii. 

3.  To  embolden ;  to  make  confident. 
And  hereby  we  shall  assure  our  hearts 

before  him;   IJohniii. 

4.  To  make  secure,  with  of  before  the 
object  secured ;  as,  let  me  be  assured  oj 
your  fidelity. — 5.f  To  affiance  ;  to  be- 
troth.— 6.  To  insure ;   to  covenant,  to 
indemnify  for  loss.     [See  INSURE.] 

ASSURED,  pp.  Made  certain  or  confi- 
dent ;  made  secure ;  insured. 

ASSURED,  a.  Certain,  indubitable;  not 
doubting ;  bold  to  excess. 

ASSUREDLY,  adv.  Certainly  ;  indubi- 
tably. 

Assuredly  thy  son  Solomon  shall  reign;  1 
Kings  i. 

ASSUREDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
assured ;  certainty  ;  full  confidence. 

ASSURER,  n.  One  who  assures ;  one 
who  insures  against  loss;  an  insurer 
or  underwriter. 

ASSUR'GENT,  a.  [L.  assurgens,  assur- 
f/o.]  Rising  upward  in  an  arch.  In 
her.,  a  term  used  for  man  or  beast, 
when  depicted  as  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
In  hot.,  rising  in  a  curve  to  an  erect 
position.  Assuryent  leaves,  leaves  first 
bent  down,  but  rising  erect  towards 
the  apex. 

ASSURING,  ppr.  Making  sure  or  con- 
fident; giving  security  ;  confirming. 

ASSWAGE.     See  ASSUAGE. 

ASSYTH'EMENT,  n.  In  Scots  law,  an 
indemnification  due  to  the  heirs  of  a 
person  murdered,  from  the  person 
guilty  of  the  crime ;  but  where  the 
criminal  has  suffered  the  pains  of  law, 
no  claim  for  assythement  lies. 

AS'TACITE,        In.    [Gr.    *«rr**^    a 

AS'TACOLITE,/  crawfish,  and  A  A.-, 
a  stone.]  Petrified  or  fossil  crawfish, 
and  other  crustaceous  animals  ;  called 
also  cancrites,  cralites,  and  yammaro- 
lites. 

AS'TEISM,  n.  [Gr.  *riwt,  beautiful, 
polite.]  In  rhet.,  genteel  irony  ;'a  po- 
lite and  ingenious  manner  of  deriding 
another. 

AS'TER,  n.  [Gr.  aa-rrf.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  with  compound  flowers,  many 
of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty, 
particularly  the  China  Aster.  The 
species  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
in  common  language  called  star-wort, 
from  the  rays  of  the  corolla. 

ASTE'RIA,  n.  A  variety  of  sapphire, 
not  perfectly  transparent,  but  showing 
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a  star-like  opalescence  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  if  cut  round. 
ASTE'RIAS, )  n.[Gr.  u^.,  a  star.]  Stel- 
AS'TER,  )  la  marina,  sea-star,  or 
star-fish,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  Mollus- 
ca.  It  has  a  depressed  body,  with  a  co- 
riaceous coat ;  is  composed  of  five  or 
more  segments  running  out  from  a  cen- 
tral part,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
tentacles,  with  a  mouth  below,  in  the 
centre.  There  are  many  species. 

ASTE'RIATED, a.  [Supra.]  Radiated; 
presenting  diverging  rays,  like  a  star ; 
as,  asteriated  sapphire. 

ASTE'RIATITE,  n.  Petrified  asterias. 

AS'TERISK,  ».  [Gr.  «•«<<»«,  a  little 
star,  from  «^TT{,  a  star.]  The  figure  of 
a  star,  thus,  (* }  used  in  printing  and 
writing,  as  a  reference  to  a  passage  or 
note  in  the  margin,  or  to  fill  the  space 
when  a  name  is  omitted. 

AS'TERISM,  n.  [Gr.  *mt,t/uf,  a  little 
star,  from  a<rn%,  a  star.]  1.  A  collec- 
tion of  stars,  formerly  used  for  constel- 
lation, but  now  appropriated  to  signify 
any  small  cluster  which  it  is  either  de- 
sirable to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of 
the  constellation  in  which  it  lies,  or 
which  is  not  a  part  of  any  particular 
constellation. — 2.  An  asterisk,  or  mark 
of  reference.  [  This  is  less  proper.] 

AS'TERITE,  or  star-stone.  [See  AS- 
TRITE.] 

ASTERN',  adv.  [a  or  at,  and  stern.  See 
STERN.]  1.  In  or  at  the  hinder  part  of 
a  ship  ;  or  toward  the  hinder  part,  or 
backward;  as,  to  go  astern. — 2.  Behind 
a  ship,  at  any  indefinite  distance. 

ASTEROID',  n.  [Gr.  »«,(,  a  star,  and 
u3«,  form.]  A  name  given  by  Herschel 
to  the  newly  discovered  planets,  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

ASTEROID' AL,  a.  Resembling  a  star; 
or  pertaining  to  the  asteroids,  or  star- 
fish. 

ASTEROPHYLL'ITES,  n.  [Gr.  w^, 
a  star,  and  ^AX«>,  a  leaf.]  Star-leaf,  a 
genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants,  so  called 
from  the  stellated  disposition  of  the 
leaves  round  the  branches. 

AS'TEROPODE,       In.  *mi,  a  star, 

ASTEROPO'DIUM,/  and  ,«,,,  «««,,  a 
foot.]  A  kind  of  extraneous  fossil,  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  astrite,  to 
which  it  serves  as  the  base. 

ASTERT'.t  v.  t.  To  startle. 

ASTHEN'IC,  a.  (asten'ic.)  [Gr.  a.  priv. 
and  <rOi*of,  strength.]  Weak ;  charac- 
terized by  debility. 

ASTHENOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  *  priv.  and 
ffOacf,  strength,  and  Xoj-tf,  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  diseases  connected 
with  debility. 

ASTH'MA,  n.  (ast'ma.)  [Gr.  «?0p«.]  An 
intermitting  disorder  of  respiration. 
The  paroxysm  of  this  disorder  termi- 
nates in  expectoration,  more  or  less 
copious.  Asthma  generally  attacks 
persons  advanced  in  years,  and  seems, 
in  some  instances,  to  be  hereditary. 
Persons  of  a  melancholic  temperament, 
or  of  the  melanch"lic  mixed  with  the 
sanguineous,  are  .nost  subject  to  it. 
The  paroxysm  is  very  generally  pre- 
ceded by  languor,  flatulency,  headache, 
heaviness  over  the  eyes,  sickness,  dis- 
turbed rest,  and  sense  of  oppression 
about  the  precordia.  It  generally  takes 
place  aliout  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  dnring  the  first  and  deepest  sleep. 
It  seldom  proves  fatal,  except  as  induc- 
ing dropsy,  consumption,  &c.  Physi- 
cians distinguish  two  kinds  of  asthma, 
the  dry  or  nervous,  and  the  humid  or 
common  asthma. 

ASTHMAT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  asth- 


ma; also,  aft'ected  by  asthma;  as,  an 
asthmatic  patient. 
ASTIP'ULATE,t  for  Stipulate. 
ASTIPULA'TION.f  for  Stipulation. 

AS'TOMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  without,  and 
<r™,ua,  a  mouth  ]  Without  a  mouth : 
applied  in  zoo/.,  to  an  order  of  dipte- 
rous insects ;  and,  in  hut.,  to  an  order 
of  mosses,  the  capsules  of  which  have 
no  aperture. 

ASTONE,t  \v.  t.  [See  ASTONISH.]    To 

ASTONY.t /  terrify,  or  astonish 

ASTONED.t      1 

ASTON'IED.t  }""•  Aston>5hed- 

ASTON'ISH,  ».  t.  [Old  Fr.  estonner, 
now,  etonncr;  L.  attuno,  to  astonish ; 
ad  and  tono.  Sax.  gestun,  noise,  and 
stunian,  to  stun;  G.  staunen;  Arm. 
eston,  wonderfully.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  stop,  to  strike  dumb,  to  fix.  See 
TONE  and  STCN.]  To  stun,  or  strike 
dumb  with  sudden  fear,  terror,  sur- 
prise, or  wonder ;  to  amaze ;  to  con- 
found with  some  sudden  passion. 

I  Daniel,  was  atttmithed  at  the  vision  ; 
Dan.  viii. 

ASTON'ISHED,  pp.  Amazed;  con- 
founded with  fear,  surprise,  or  admi- 
ration. 

ASTON'ISHING,  ppr.  Amazing  ;  con- 
founding with  wonder,  or  fear. 

ASTON'ISHING,  a.  Very  wonderful; 
of  a  nature  to  excite  great  admiration, 
or  amazement. 

ASTON'ISHINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
or  degree  to  excite  amazement. 

ASTON'ISHINGNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  exciting  astonishment. 

ASTON'ISHMENT,  n.  Amazement; 
confusion  of  mind  from  fear,  surprise, 
or  admiration,  at  an  extraordinary,  or 
unexpected  event. 

ASTOUND',  v.t.  To  astonish;  to  strike 
dumb  with  amazement.  From  Old  Fr. 
estonner. 

ASTOUND'ED,  pp.  Astonished  to 
dumbness. 

ASTOUND'ING,  ppr.  Astonishing.— 
2.  a.  Adapted  to  astonish. 

ASTOUND'MENT,  n.  Amazement. 

ASTRAD'DLE,  adv.  [a  and  straddle. 
See  STRADDLE.]  With  the  legs  across 
a  thing,  or  on  different  sides ;  as,  to  sit 
astraddle. 

A-STRjE'A,  n.  A  genus  of  fixed  polypi- 
fers,  sometimes  incrusting  marine  bo- 
dies; sometimes  collected  in  a  hemi- 
spherical or  globular  mass,  which  is 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  lobated.  The 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  orbicu- 
lar, or  subangular  starry  discs,  which 
are  lamellar  and  sessile.  Each  disc  is 
the  seat  of  a  polype,  with  a  single  row 
of  numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  mouth.  The  species  are 
numerous. 

AS'TRAGAL,  n.  [Gr.  «<rT;«yitX«f,  a  turn- 
ing joint,  vertebra,  spondylus.]  1.  In 
arch.,  a  little  round  moulding  which 
surrounds  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  co- 
lumn, in  the  form  of  a  ring ;  represent- 
ing a  ring  or  band  of  iron,  to  prevent  the 
splitting  of  the  column.  It  is  often  cut 
into  beads  or  berries,  and  is  used  in  or- 
namented entablatures,  to  separate  the 
several  faces  of  the  architrave. — 2.  In 
gunnery,  a  round  moulding  on  cannon 
nearthemouth.— 3.  In  ami?.,  the  buckle, 
ancle,  or  sling  bone  ;  the  upper  bone 
of  the  foot  supporting  the  tibia. 

ASTRA'GALUS,  n.  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  yield  gum  tragacanth. 

AS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  astrum;  Gr.  aw,,  a 
star.]  Belonging  to  the  stars;  star- 
ry. 
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AS'TRAL  LAMP,  ».  A  lamp  whose 
light  is  placed  under  a  concave  glass. 
ASTRAY,  adv.  [a  and  stray.  See  STRAY.] 
Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper  place, 
both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense. 
In  morals  and  religion,  it  signifies  wan- 
dering from  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
duty  and  happiness. 

Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  aslrav;  Ps. 
cxix. 

Cattle  go  astray  when  they  leave  their 
proper  owners,  or  inclosures;  see 
Deut.  xxii. 

ASTRE'A,  «.  [Gr.  o«r{,  a  star.]  The 
goddess  of  justice.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  sign  Virgo.  The  poets 
feign  that  justice  quitted  heaven,  in 
the  golden  age,  to  reside  on  earth ;  bnt 
becoming  weary  with  the  iniquities  of 
men,  she  returned  to  heaven,  and  com- 
menced a  constellation  of  stars. 

ASTRE'ATED,  pp.  Ornamented  with 
star-like  ornaments. 

A  STRICT',  v.  t.  [L.  astringo,  astrictus. 
See  ASTRINGE.]  To  bind  fast  or  com- 
press. [Not  mu.  us.] 

ASTRICT'.a.  Compendious;  contract- 
ed. 

ASTRICT'ED,  pp.  Bound  fast;  com- 
pressed with  bandages. 

ASTRI€T'ING,  ppr.  Binding  close; 
compressing ;  contracting. 

ASTRI€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  binding 
close,  or  compressing  with  ligatures. — 
2.  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applica- 
tions; the  stopping  of  hemorrhages. 
Astriction,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  servitude  of  thir- 
lage,  by  which  certain  lands  are  as- 
tricted  to  a  particular  mill,  and  the 
possessors  obliged  to  grind  their  grain 
there.  [See  THIRLAGE.] 

ASTHI€T'IVE,  a  Binding;  compress- 
ing ;  styptic. 

ASTRLCT'ORY,  a.  Astringent ;  bind- 
ing; apt  to  bind. 

ASTRIDE,  adv.  With  the  legs  across. 

ASTRIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  astrifer:  as- 
trum, a  star,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing or  containing  stars.  [Lit.  vs.] 

ASTRl6'EROUS,t<2.  [Low  L,.astriger.] 
Bearing  stars. 

ASTRINGE,  v.  t.  (astrinj'.)  [L.  astringo, 
of  ad  and  stringo,  to  bind  fast,  to  strain. 
See  STRAIN.]  To  compress;  to  bind 
together ;  to  contract  by  pressing  the 
parts  together. 

ASTRING'ED.M).  Compressed;  strait- 
ened ;  contracted. 

ASTRING'ENCY,  n.  The  power  of 
contracting  the  parts  of  the  body ;  that 
quality  in  medicines  which  binds,  con- 
tracts, or  strengthens  parts  which  are 
relaxed ;  as,  the  astringency  of  acids  or 
bitters. 

ASTRING'ENT,  a.  Binding ;  contract- 
ing ;  strengthening ;  opposed  to  laxa- 
tive. Astringent  principle,  that  quality 
in  medicine  which  binds,  contracts,  or 
strengthens.  It  has  been  called  tan- 
nin, from  its  use  in  tanning  hides. 

ASTRING'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
binds  or  contracts  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied,  restrains 
profuse  discharges,  coagulates  animal 
fluids,  condenses  and  strengthens  the 
solids.  The  principal  astringents  are 
the  mineral  acids,  alum,  lime-water, 
chalk,  certain  preparations  of  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  and  lead,  catechu,  kino,  oak, 
bark,  and  galls.  Modern  practice  in- 
clines to  the  use  of  astringent  for  in- 
ternal applications,  and  styptic  for  ex- 
ternal. 

ASTRIN6'ER  n.  A  falconer  tha' keeps 
a  goshawk. 
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ASTRING'ING,  ppr.  Compressing ; 
binding  fast;  contracting. 
AS'TRITE,  n.  [Gr.  *.,**,,  a  star;  Fr. 
astroite.]  An  extraneous  fossil,  culled 
also  asteria  and  astroit.  Astrites  are 
stones  in  the  form  of  small,  short,  an- 
gular, or  sulcated  columns,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  se- 
veral regular  joints,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated, resemble  a  radiated  star.  As- 
trites are  said  to  be  detached  articula- 
tions of  encrinites,  a  kind  of  marine 
polype. 

ASTKOG'NOSIA,  n.  [Gr.  ««•,-,,,  a  star, 
and  )/.»«•«,  knowledge.]  The  art  of 
knowing  the  fixed  stars,  their  names, 
ranks,  situations,  and  the  like. 

ASTROG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  Mnv(l  or 
awTT^ov,  a  star,  and  y{«?«w,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  stars,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  describing  them. 

AS'TROID,  n.  In  her,,  a  star  consisting 
of  six  points  or  more,  in  distinction 
from  a  mullet,  consisting  only  of  fire. 

4S'TROIT,  n.  Star-stone.  [See  AS- 
TRITE.] — 2.  A  species  of  petrified  mad- 
repore often  found  in  calcareous  stones. 

AS'TROLABE,  n.  [Gr.  wmi;,  a  star, 
and  AaCuv,  to  take.]  1.  An  instrument 
formerly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  stars  at  sea. — 2.  A  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere,  either 
upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  eye 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the 
world;  or  upon  the  plane  of  the  mer- 
idian, the  eye  being  in  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  equinoctial  and  the 
horizon. — 3.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
same  as  the  modern  armillary  sphere. 

ASTRO!/ ATRY,  n.  [Gr.  ,,,,j.,  and 
*«T{!i»,  worship.]  The  worship  of  the 
stars. 

ASTROL'OGER,    1  n.  [L.   aslrologus, 

ASTROLO'GIAN,  f  of  .«,«,  a  star, 
and  Aayi*?,  discourse.]  1.  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  foretell  future  events  by  the 
aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars. 
Astrologian  is  little  used. — 2.  Formerly 
one  who  understood  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  without  predicting. 

ASTROLOG'I€,       )  a.  Pertaining  to 

ASTROLOG'I€AL,  (  astrology ;  pro- 
fessing or  practising  astrology. 

ASTROLOG'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  astrology. 

ASTROI/OGIZE,  v.  i.  To  practise  as- 
trology. 

ASTROI/OGY,  n.  [Supra.']  A  science 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  the  effects 
and  influences  of  the  stars,  and  to 
foretell  future  events  by  their  situa- 
tion and  different  aspects. — Natural 
astrology,  that  branch  of  astrology 
which  professed  to  predict  natural  ef- 
fects, as  changes  of  the  weather,  winds, 
storms,  &c. — Judicial  astrology,  that 
branch  which  pretended  to  foretell 
moral  events,  such  as  have  a  depend- 
ence on  the  free  will  and  agency  of 
man ;  as  if  they  were  produced  or  di- 
rected by  the  stars.  This  science  was 
formerly  in  great  request,  as  men  igno- 
rantly  supposed  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
have  a  ruling  influence  over  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  world;  but  it  is  now 
universally  exploded  by  true  science 
and  philosophy. 

ASTROMETEOROL"OGY,  [Gr.  «,- 
v<e<t,  a  star,  ptTfev,  measure,  and  >.o?ce, 
discourse.]  The  art  of  foretelling  the 
weather  and  its  changes,  from  the  as- 
pect of  the  moon  and  stars. 

ASTRON'OMER,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  astronomy  ;  one  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  orbs, 


or  the  principles  by  which  their  mo- 
tions are  regulated,  with  their  various 
phenomena. 

ASTRONOM'I€,  la.  Pertaining  to 
ASTRONOM'I€AL,J  astronomy.— 
Astronomical  place  of  a  star,  or  planet, 
is  its  longitude  or  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs. — 
Astronomical  observations,  such  obser- 
vations as  are  made  with  suitable  in- 
struments, by  astronomers,  on  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  to  ascertain  their  forms, 
appearances,  motions,  &c. — Astrono- 
mical tables,  computations  of  the  mo- 
tious,  places,  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  planets.  The  Nautical  Almanac 
consists  of  such  tables. — Astronomical 
calendar,  an  instrument  which  shows 
at  sight  the  meridian  altitude,  and  de- 
clination of  the  sun. — Astronomical 
sector,  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
difference  in  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination between  two  objects,  whose 
distance  is  too  great  to  be  seen  through 
a  fixed  telescope. — Astronomical  year. 
See  YEAR. 

ASTRONOMICALLY,  ado.  In  an  as- 
tronomical manner;  by  the  principles 
of  astronomy. 

ASTRON'OMIZE,  ».  t.  To  study  astro- 
nomy. [Lit.  us.] 

ASTRON'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  •««•*{.,,  a  star, 
and  iofi.es,  a  law,  or  rule.]  The  science 
which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  mo- 
tions, distances,  periods  of  revolution, 
aspects,  eclipses,  order,  &c.  This  sci- 
ence depends  on  observations,  made 
chiefly  with  instruments,  and  upon 
mathematical  calculations.  That  part 
of  the  science  which  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  motions,  figures,  periods  of 
revolution,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  called  descriptive 
astronomy;  that  part  which  deter- 
mines the  motions,  figures,  periodical 
revolutions,  distances,  &c.  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  is  called  practical  astro- 
nomy; and  that  part  which  explains 
the  causes  of  their  motions,  and  de- 
monstrates the  laws  by  which  those 
causes  operate,  is  termed  physical  as- 
tronomy. 

AS'TROS€OPE,  n.  [Gr.  .»<«,  a  star, 
and  ffxoitu,  to  view.]  An  astronomical 
instrument,  composed  of  two  cones,  on 
whose  surface  the  constellations,  with 
their  stars,  are  delineated,  by  means 
of  which  the  stars  may  be  easily  known. 

AS'TROS€OPY,  n.  [See  ASTROSCOPE.] 
Observation  of  the  stars. 

ASTROTHElfATA,  n.  plu.  [Gr.  «,- 
T{«»,  a  star,  and  3-i,tt«,  a  thing  laid 
down.]  The  places  or  positions  of  the 
stars  in  an  astrological  scheme  of  the 
heavens. 

ASTRO-THEOL'OGY,  n.  [L.  astrum,  a 
star,  and  theologia,  divinity.]  Theology 
founded  on  the  observation  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies. 

ASTRUT',  adv.  [See  STRUT.]  In  a 
strutting  manner. 

AS'TUR,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  hawks 
formed  by  Bechstein,  and  characterised 
by  a  short  beak  bent  downwards  from 
the  base,  and  convex  above,  with  some- 
what oval  nostrils. 

ASTCTE,  a.  [L.  astutus,  from  astus, 
craft,  subtility ;  Ir.  aisde,  aiste,  ingen- 
uity.] Shrewd;  sharp;  eagle-eyed; 
critically  examining,  or  discerning. 

ASTOTE'NESS,  n.  Shrewdness;  cun- 
ning. 

AS'TY,  n.  [Gr.  «<m,.]     In  the  history  of 

arch.,  a  town  or  city.    The  name  of 
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I  that  part  of  Athens  which  encircled 
the  acropolis. 

ASUND'ER,  adv.  [Sax.  asundrian,  to 
divide.  See  SUNDECK.]  Apart;  into 
parts;  separately;  in  a  divided  state. 

The  Lord  hath  cut  fitunder  the  cords  of 
the  wicked ;  Ps.  cxxix. 

ASWOON'.t  adv.  In  a  swoon. 

ASY'LUM,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  «™A»,,  safe 
from  spoil,  «  and  mA*,  spoil,  ev>.xu,  to 
plunder.]  1.  A  sanctuary,  or  place  of 
refuge,  where  criminals  and  debtors 
shelter  themselves  from  justice,  and 
from  which  they  cannot  be  taken  with- 
out sacrilege.  Temples  and  altars  were 
anciently  asylums ;  as  were  tombs, 
statues,  and  monuments.  The  ancient 
heathens  allowed  asylums  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vilest  criminals ;  and  the 
Jews  had  their  cities  of  refuge. — 2.  Any 
place  of  retreat  and  security. 

ASYM'METRAL,      )  a.  [See  STMME- 

ASYMMET'RI€AL,  f  TRY.]  Not  hav- 
ing symmetry.  (Lit.  us.] 

ASYM'METRY,  n.  [Gr.  .  priv.  and 
np.fur;i<*,  symmetry,  of  my,  with,  and 
lUTfta,,  to  measure.]  The  want  of  pro- 
portion between  the  parts  of  a  thing. 
It  is  also  used  in  mathematics  for  in- 
commensurability, when  between  two 
quantities  there  is  no  common  measure. 

AS'YMPTOTE,  n.  [Gr  «  priv.  and  »., 
with,  and  B-TOW,  to  fall ;  not  meeting  or 
coinciding.]  A  line  which  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve,  but 
though  infinitely  extended,  would  never 
meet  it.  This  may  be  conceived  as  a 
tangent  to  a  curve  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. 

ASYMPTOT'I€AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an 
asymptote.  Asymptotical  lines,  or 
curves,  are  such  as  continually  ap- 
proach when  extended,  but  never  meet. 

ASYN'DETON,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and 
cv*3ui,  to  bind  together.]  In  gram.,  a 
figure  which  omits  the  connective  ;  as, 
veni,  vidi,  vici.  It  stands  opposed  to 
polysyndeton,  which  is  a  multiplication 
of  connectives. 

AT,  prep.  [Sax.  at;  Goth,  at;  L.  ad. 
At,  ad,  and  to,  if  not  radically  the  same 
word,  often  coincide  in  signification. 
In  W.  at  is  to,  and  in  Danish,  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive  mood;  in  Amh. 
od,  or  ud,  is  toward.  The  word  at  is 
doubtless  the  oriental  KPN,  Mrs,  atha, 
atheh,  Ch.  and  Heb.  to  come,  to  ap- 
proach. Hence  it  primarily  denotes 

presence,  meeting,  nearness,  direction  to- 
ward] In  general,  at  denotes  near- 
ness or  presence;  as,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
at  the  house ;  but  it  is  less  definite  than 
in  or  on;  at  the  house,  may  be  in  or 
near  the  house.  It  denotes  also  to- 
ward, versus;  as,  to  aim  an  arrow  at  a 
mark.  From  this  original  import  are 
derived  all  the  various  uses  of  at.  At 
the  sight,  is  with, present,  or  coming  the 
sight;  at  this  news,  present  the  news, 
on  or  with  the  approach  or  arrival  of 

this  news.  At  peace,  at  war,  in  a  state 
of  peace  or  war,  peace  or  war  exist- 
ing, being  present ;  at  ease,  at  play,  at 
a  loss,  &c.  convey  the  like  idea.  At 

arms,furnished with  arms,  bearing  arms, 
present  with  arms;  at  hand,  within 

reach  of  the  hand,  and  therefore  near; 
at  my  cost,  with  my  cost ;  at  his  suit, 
iy  or  with  his  suit ;  at  this  declaration, 
he  rose  from  bis  seat,  that  is,  present, 
or  coming  this  declaration ;  whence  re- 
sults the  idea  in  consequence  of  it.  At 
his  command,  is  either  under  his  com- 
mand, that  is,  literally,  coming  or  be- 
ing come  his  command,  in  the  power 
of,  or  in  consequence  of  it.  He  is  good 
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at  engraving,  at  husbandry;  that  is,  in 
performing  that  business.  He  deserves 
well  at  our  hands,  that  is,  from  us. 
The  peculiar  phrases  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  with  appropriate  signifi- 
cations, are  numerous.  At  first,  at  last, 
at  least,  at  best,  at  the  worst,  at  the 
highest  or  lowest,  are  phrases  in  which 
some  noun  is  implied;  as,  at  the  first 
time  or  beginning ;  at  the  last  time,  or 
point  of  time;  at  the  least  or  best  de- 
gree, &c.;  all  denoting  an  extreme 
point  or  superlative  degree.  At  all,  is 
in  any  manner  or  degree. — At  is  some- 
times used  for  to,  or  toward,  noting 
progression  or  direction ;  as,  he  aims  at 
perfection ;  he  makes  or  runs  at  him,  or 
points  at  him.  In  this  phrase,  he  longs 
to  be  at  him,  at  has  its  general  sense  of 
approaching,  or  present,  or  it-it  ft,  in  con- 
test or  attack. 

ATABAL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kettle  drum;  a 
kind  of  tabor. 

ATA€'AMITE,  n.  A  muriate  of  copper. 

AT'AGAS,  n.  The  red  cock,  or  moor 
game. 

ATAMAS'€O,  n.  A  species  of  the  genus 
Amaryllis. 

ATARAXY,  n.  [Gr.  ««{«;»;«,  of  .  priv. 
and  T«»«5;*),  tumult.]  Calmness  of 
mind ;  a  term  used  by  the  stoics  and 
sceptics  to  denote  a  freedom  from  the 
emotions  which  proceed  from  vanity 
and  self-conceit. 

ATAX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  *  priy.  and  »•«{«,  or- 
der.] Want  of  order;  disturbance; 
irregularity  in  the  functions  of  the 
body  or  in  the  crisis  and  paroxysms  of 
disease. 

ATCHE,  n.  In  Turkey,  a  small  silver 
coin,  value  about  three  farthings. 

ATE,  the  preterit  of  eat;  which  soe. 

A'TE,  n.  (a'ty.)  [Gr.  »rs,  mischief; 
aT<r<w,  to  hurt.  Ate  is  a  personification 
of  evil,  mischief,  or  malice.]  In  pagan 
mytho.,  the  goddess  of  mischief,  who 
was  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 

-ATE,  [Termin.  from  the  Lat.  termina- 
tus.]  The  termination  -ate  in  adjectives 
is  equivalent  to  our  own  termination  in 
-ed;  we  also  form  verbs  upon  this  ad- 
jective or  past  participle;  thus  to 
animate,  from  which  by  suffixing  ed, 
we  obtain  a  new  participle  giving  more 
energy,  as,  animate,  animated;  from  this 
source  we  also  obtain  some  nouns,  as 
reprobate.  Our  nouns  in  -ation,  are 
immediately  from  the  Latin,  and  are 
equivalent  to  our  termination  in  -ing. 
They  denote  action,  the  means,  the  ef- 
fect of  action.  Ate  in  chem.,  is  a  ter- 
mination affixed  to  a  compound  of  any 
acid,  containing  a  maximum  of  oxygen 
with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic 
base,  such  as  nitrate,  sulphate,  carbon- 
ate, &c.  &c.  The  termination  in  ite, 
indicates  a  lower  degree  of  acidifica- 
tion than  a  maximum.  [See  ITE.] 

ATELENE,  a,  [Gr.  «nx«,  imperfect.] 
In  mineral.,  imperfect;  wanting  regu- 
lar forms  in  the  genus. 

ATE'LES,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  sapa- 
jous,  or  American  monkeys.  They  have 
long,  attenuated  and  powerfully  pre- 
hensile tails,  and  their  forehands  are 
either  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or 
have  only  a  very  small  rudiment  of  that 
organ. 

ATELES'TITE,  n.  A  mineral,  crystal- 
line in  structure,  resembling  sphene. 

ATEL'LAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas 
at  Atella,  in  Italy. 

ATEL'LAN,  n.  A  dramatic  representa- 
tion, satirical  or  licentious. 

A  TEMP'O  GIUS'TO.  [It.;  L.  intem- 
o.]  A  direction  in  music,  which 


signifies  to  sing  or  play  in  an  equal, 
trne,  or  just  time.  It  is  seldom  used 
but  when  the  time  has  been  inter- 
rupted. 

ATIIAI/AMOUS,  a.   [Gr.  «  without, 
3-uAo.iw,  a  bed.]     In  but.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  lichens,  whose  thallus  is  not 
|    furnished  with  shields  or  beds  for  the 

spores. 

I  ATHANA'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  A- 
|  thanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  Athanjisian  creed 
is  a  formulary,  confession  or  exposition 
of  faith,  supposed  formerly  to  liave 
been  drawn  up  by  Athanasius,  but  this 
opinion  is  now  rejected,  and  the  com- 
position is  ascribed  by  some  to  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  a  summary  of 
what  was  called  the  orthodox  faith. 

ATH'ANOR,  n.  [Ar.  and  Heb.  -UP, 
thanor,  an  oven  or  furnace.]  A  digest- 
ing furnace,  formerly  used  in  chemical 
operations;  so  constructed  as  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  and  durable  heat.  It  is 
a  furnace,  with  a  lateral  tower  close  on 
all  sides,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  fuel. 
As  the  fuel  below  is  consumed,  that  in 
the  tower  falls  down  to  supply  its  place. 

A'THEISM,  n.  The  disbelief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  or  Supreme  intelli- 
gent Being. 

jttheinn  is  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves 
nothing  nbov»us  to  excite  awe,  nor  around 
us  to  awaken  tenderness.  Rub.  Hull. 

A'THEIST,  n.  [Gr.  «9i«,  of  *  priv.  and 
Sin,-,  God.]  One  who  disbelieves  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  Supreme  intelli- 
gent Being. 

A'THEIST,  a.  Atheistical;  disbelieving 
o  r  denying  the  being  of  a  Supreme  God. 

ATHEISTIC,       )a.     Pertaining    to 

ATHEISTICAL,!  atheism.— 2.  Dis- 
believing the  existence  of  a  God;  im- 
pious ;  applied  to  pt^tons;  as,  an  atheis- 
tic writer. — 3.  Implying  or  containing 
atheism  ;  applied  to  things;  as,  atheistic 
doctrines  or  opinions. 

ATHEIST'ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  athe- 
istic manner;  impiously. 

ATHEISTICALNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  atheistical. 

A'THEIZE,t  v.  i.  To  discourse  as  an 
atheist. 

ATHEL,  ADEL  or  jETHEL,  noble,  of 
illustrious  birth ;  Sax.  atdel,  tethel;  Ar. 
athala,  to  be  well-rooted,  to  be  of  no- 
ble origin.  This  word  is  found  in  many 
Saxon  names ;  as,  in  Atheling,  a  noble 
youth  ;  Ethelred,  noble  counsel;  Ethe- 
lard,  noble  genius;  Ethelbert,  nobly 
bright,  eminently  noble.  Eihelwald, 
noble  government,  or  power;  Ethel- 
ward,  noble  defender.. 

ATHEN/E'UM, )  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  Aft,,,, 

ATKENE'UM,  J  or  Afc,«,*,  Minerva, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom.]  In  ancient 
times,  a  public  building  erected  for  re- 
hearsals and  lectures,  the  chief  of  which 
was  at  Athens.  In  modern  times,  the 
name  Athenaim,  has  frequently  been 
given  to  establishments  connected  with 
literature  and  art,  to  reading-rooms 
where  periodicals  and  newspapers  are 
kept,  and  also'  to  public  libraries  fre- 
quented for  the  purpose  of  reading. 

ATHE'NIAN,  a.  [from  Athens.)  Per- 
taining to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
Attica  in  Greece. 

ATHE'NIAN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Athens. 

ATHEOLO'GIAN,  n.  One  who  is  op- 
posed to  a  theologian. 

ATHEOL'OGY.t  n.  Atheism. 

A'THEOBS,t  a.  Atheistic ;  impious. 

ATH'ERINE,  In.  A  genus  of  fishes  of 

ATHERI'NAJ    the  Abdominal  order. 
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The  characters  are,  the  upper  jaw  if 
rather  flat,  the  rays  of  the  gill  mem- 
brane are  six,  and  the  side  belt  or  lu.e 
shines  like  silver.  There  are  four  spe- 
cies; the  best  known  is  the  llepsetus, 
very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  is  caught  in  large  quantities. 

ATIIERO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  from  «*r<^ 
pap.]  A  species  of  wen  or  encysted 
tumour,  whose  contents  are  curdy. 

ATHERO'MATOl  S,  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  an  atheroma;  having  the 
qualities  of  an  atheroma. 

ATH1RST,  a.  (athnrsf.)  [a  and  thirst 
See  THIRST.]  1.  Thirsty;  wanting 
drink. — 2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or 
desire. 

He  bad  a  soul  alhirtt  for  knowledge. 

C/l.  Oilier  or  r. 

ATHLETE,  n.  [See  ATHLETIC.]  A  con- 
tender for  victory. 

ATHLET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  *»iv,v:  L.  ath- 
leta,  a  wrestler ;  from  «i3A.t,  strife, 
contest.]  1.  Belonging  to  wrestling, 
boxing,  running,  and  other  exercises 
and  sports,  which  were  practised  1  y 
the  ancients,  usually  called  the  at/i.riie 
games.  Hence,— 2.  Strong ;  lusty ;  ro- 
bust ;  vigorous.  An  athletic  body  or 
constitution,  is  one  fitted  for  vigorous 
exertions. 

ATHWART,  prep,  [a  and  thwart.  See 
THWART.]  1.  Across;  from  side  to 
side;  transverse;  as,  athwart  the  path 
— 2.  In  mar.  language,  across  the  line 
of  a  ship's  course,  as,  a  fleet  standing 
athwart  our  course — Athwart  house,  is 
the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she  lies 
across  the  stem  of  another,  whether 
near,  or  at  some  distance. — Athwart  the 

fore  foot,  is  a  phrase  applied  to  the 
flight  of  a  cannon  ball,  across  another 
ship's  course,  ahead,  as  a  signal  for  her 
to  bring  to. — Athwart  ships,  reaching 
across  the  ship  from  side  to  side,  or  in 
that  direction. 

ATHWART,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  cross 
and  perplex;  crossly;  wrong;  wrong- 
fully. 

ATILT,  adv.  [a  and  tilt.  See  TILT.I 
1.  In  the  manner  of  atilter;  in  the  po- 
sition, or  with  the  action,  of  a  man 
making  a  thrust ;  as,  to  stand  or  rur 
atilt. — 2.  In  the  manner  of  a  cask  tilted, 
or  with  one  end  raised. 

AT'IMY,  n.  [Gr.  «TI^<«,  *  and  TI^U,  hon- 
our.] In  ancient  Greece,  disgrace ;  ex- 
clusion from  office  or  magistracy,  by 
some  disqualifying  act  or  decree. 

ATLAN'TIAN,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

ATLANTE'AN,  ]  isle  Atlantis,  which 
the  ancients  allege  was  sunk  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  ocean. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  Atlas;  resembling  Atlas. 

ATLAN'TES,  n.  plur.   [Gr.   •»*«.«<.] 


Atlanta,  In  the  llnth».  romp?!!. 

In  arch.,  a  term  applied  to  figures  or 
half  figures  of  men,  used  in  the  place 
of  columns  or  pilasters,  to  support  an 


ATMOSPHERE 


ATONE 


ATKIP 


entablature.       They   are    also    calle 
Telannmes. 

ATLAN'TI€,  a.  [from  Atlas  or  Allan 
tis]  Pertaining  to  that  division  of  th 
ocean,  which  lies  hetween  Europe  an 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  America  on  th 
west. 

ATLAN'TI€,   n.   The  ocean,  or    tha 
part  of  the    general  sea   boii'i  le  1    b 
Europe  and   Africa  on  the  east,  an< 
America  on  the  west. 
ATLAN'TICA, )  n.  An  isle  mentione< 
ATLAN'TIS,      I    l)y  the  ancients,  si 
tuated  west  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  on  th 
strait  of  Gibraltar.     The  poets  men 
tion  two  isles,  and  call  them  ffespe 
rides,  western  isles,  and  Elysianfields 
Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  these 
isles  were  the  Canaries,  or  some  other 
isles,  or  the  continent  of  America 
ATT.AN'TIDES,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
Pleiades   or  seven  stars,  which  were 
feigned  to  be  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  a 
king  of  Mauritania,  or  of  his  brother 
Hesperus,  who  were  translated  to  hea- 
ven. 

ATLAN'TIS,  n.  A  fictitious  philoso- 
phical commonwealth  of  Lord  Bacon, 
or  the  piece  describing  it;  composed  in 
the  manner  of  More's  Utopia,  and 
Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun.  One 
part  of  the  work  is  finished,  in  which 
the  author  has  described  a  college, 
founded  for  the  study  of  nature,  under 
the  name  of  Solomon's  House.  The 
model  of  a  commonwealth  was  never 
executed. 

AT'LAS,  n.  A  collection  of  maps  in  a 
volume  ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
a  picture  of  mount  Atlas,  supporting 
the  heavens,  prefixed  to  some  collec- 
tion.—2.  A  large  square  folio,  resem- 
bling a  volume  of  maps. — 3.  The  sup- 
porters of  a  building.— 4.  A  silk,  satin, 
or  stuff,  manufactured  in  the  East, 
with  admirable  ingenuity.  Atlases  are 
plain,  striped,  or  flowered;  but  they 
have  not  the  fine  gloss  and  lustre  of 
some  French  silks.— 5.  The  first  verte- 
bra of  the  neck. — 6.  A  term  applied  to 
paper,  as  atlas  fine. 

ATMOM'ETER,  ».  [Gr.  «T^,  vapour, 
and  ,,'T;:::.  to  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhal- 
ation from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given 
time;  an  evaporometer.  It  consists 
of  a  thin  hollow  ball  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, in  which  is  inserted  a  tube  of 
glass  with  divisions.  The  cavity  of  the 
ball  and  the  tube  are  filled  with  water, 
and  the  top  of  the  tube  closed.  In  this 
state,  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the 
free  action  of  the  air,  when  the  water 
transudes  through  the  porous  sub- 
stance, and  is  evaporated  by  the  air. 
It  was  invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie. 
AT'MOSPHERE,  n.  [Gr.  .r/u,,  vapour, 
and  Tf«,ta,  a  sphere.]  The  whole  mass 
of  fluid,  consisting  of  air,  aqueous  and 
other  vapours,  surrounding  the  earth, 
and  supposed  to  extend  to  the  height 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  greatest 
density  is  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
density  decreases  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, while  the  heights  increase  in 
an  arithmetical  progression.  The  at- 
mosphere, like  other  bodies,  gravitates 
toward  the  earth,  and  therefore  has 
weight  and  pressure.  The  weight  at 
an  average,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
found  to  be  about  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  If  air  be  condensed  so  as 
to  exert  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  the  pressure  is  said  to 
be  two  atmospheres,  a  condensation 


which  gives  forty-five  pounds,  is  term 
ed  three  atmospheres,  and  so  on.    Pres 
sures  arising  from  other  causes,  sue 
as  the  weight  of  liquids,  and  the  fore 
of  steam,  are  also  frequently  counte 
by    atmospheres.       Electrical  atmos 
phere;    that   sphere  which   surround 
the  surface  of  electrified  bodies,  an 
which   consists    of  electrical    effluvi 
issuing  from  them.     Magnetic  atmos 
phere;   the  sphere  within   which    th 
virtue  of  the  magnet  acts. 
ATMOSPHER'I€,        )  a,    Pertninin; 
ATMOSPHER'ICAL,  f    to  the  atmos 
phere ;  as,  atmospheric,  air  or  vapours 
—Atmospheric  air,  a  term  formerly  em 
ployed  to  distinguish  common  air  from 
vital  air,  now  called  oxygen,  and  «n 
flammable  air,  now  called  hydrogen. — 
Atmospherical  clock,  a  machine  for  mea- 
suring the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air,   which   was   proposed   by   Sir  D 
Brewster.— 2.  Dependent  on  the  atmos 
phere. 

I  am  an  atmotpheric  creature.  Pope 

ATMOSPHER'1€  TIDES,  n.  Certair 
changes  in  the  barometric  pressure  o 
the  atmosphere,  depending  on  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon. 
AT'OM,  n.  [Gr.  an/its:  L.atomus;  froir 
«,  not,  and  TI^.O,,  to  cut.]    1.  A  particle 
of  matter  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no 
division.     Atoms  are  conceived  to  be 
the  first  principles  or  component  parts 
of  all  bodies.— 2.  The  ultimate  or  small- 
est component  part  of  a  body. — 3.  Any 
thing  extremely  small. 
ATOM'IC,        la.  Pertaining  to  atoms; 
ATOM'ICAL,  f  consisting  of  atoms 
extremely  minute.     The  atomical  phi- 
losophy, said  to  be  broached  by  Mos- 
chus,  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Epicurus,  teaches  that  atoms 
are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion, 
by  which  all  things  were  formed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Supreme  intelligent 
Being.     The  atomic  theory,  in  chem.,  or 
the   doctrine  of    definite  proportions, 
teaches  that  all  chemical  combinations 
take  place  between  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  atoms  of  bodies,  and  that  these 
unite  either  atom  with  atom,  or  in  pro- 
portions  expressed    by   some    simple 
multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms 
i.TOM'I€  WEIGHTS,  n.  The  numbers 
expressing   the   proportions  in  which 
bodies  unite,  must  likewise,  according 
to  the  atomic  theory,  in  chemistry,  indi- 
cate the  relative  weights  of  atoms,  and 
accordingly  these  numbers  are  often 
called  atomic  weiyhts. 
AT'OMISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  atoms 
IT'OMIST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the 
atomical  philosophy. 
IT'OMIZE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  atoms. 
<VT'OM-LIKE,a.  Resembling  atoms. 
4TOMOL'OGY,   n.   The   doctrine    of 
atoms. 

.T'OMY,n.  A  word  used  by  Shakspeare 
'or  atom;  also,  an  abbreviation  of  ana- 
tomy. 

^TONE,  adv.  [at  and  one.]  At  one ; 
together. 

i-TONE,  ».  t.  [Supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  at  and  one.  The  Spanish 
las  adunar,  to  unite  or  join,  and  the 
Ital.  adunare,  to  assemble ;  from  L.  ad 
ind  unus,  unio.  In  Welsh,  dyun,  signi- 
ies  united ,  accordant,  agreeing ;  dy- 
unaw,  to  unite,  or  agree;  from  un,  one 
ind  dy,  a  prefix  denoting  iteration  ]  l.f 
To  agree  ;  to  be  in  accordance;  to  ac- 
cord. 

He  and  Aufidius  ran  no  more  atone, 
Than  violentest  contrariety.  Shalt. 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent ;  to  make 
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reparation,  amends,  or  satisfaction  for 
an  offence,  or  a  crime,  by  which  recon- 
ciliation is  procured  between  the  of- 
fended and  offending  parties. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for 

blood.  pope, 

By  what  propitiation  shall  I  atone  for  my 

former  gravity?  Rambler,  No    10. 

The  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to  be  of  so 

little  value,  that  a  very  slight  compensation 

atcncd  for  taking  it  away. 

Robertson,  Cfifirlex  I'. 

3.  To  atone  for,  to  make  compensation 
or  amends. 

This  evil  was  atoned  for  by  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  study  of  the  practical  physics  of 
Aristotle.  Schlegel,  Turns. 

The  ministry  not  atoning  fur  their  formei 
conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular  measure. 

Junitit. 

ATONE,  v.  t.  To  expiate;  to  answer  or 
make  satisfaction  for. 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life. 

Ptft. 

2.f  To  reduce  to  concord ;  to  recon- 
cile, as  parties  at  variance;  to  appease. 
ATONED,  pp. Expiated;  appeased;  re- 
conciled. 

ATONEMENT,  n.  Agreement;  con- 
cord; reconciliation,  after  enmity  or 
controversy ,  Rom.  v. 

He  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  and  your 
brothers.  Sliak. 

2.  Expiation ;  satisfaction,  or  repara- 
tion made  by  giving  an  equivalent  for 
an  injury,  or  by  doing  or  suffering  that 
which  is  received  in  satisfaction  for  an 
offence  or  injury  ;  with  for. 

And  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  Go  to  the  altai 
and  ofter  thy  sin-offering,  and  thy  burnt- 
oBering.  and  make  an  atonement  for  thyself, 
and  for  the  people ;  Lev.  ix. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice, 
the  best  atonement  lie  ran  make  for  it  is,  to 
warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like. 

Spectator,  No.  8. 

The  Phocians  behaved  with  so  much  gal- 
lantry, that  they  were  thought  to  have  made 
a  sufficient  atunnmnt  for  their  former  of- 
fers. Potter,  Antii/. 

3.  In  theol.,  the  expiation  of  sin  made 
by  the  obedience  and  personal  suffer- 
ings of  Christ. 

A  TONER,  n.  He  who  makes  atonement. 

ATON'IC,  a.  Debilitated. 

ATONING,  ppr.  Reconciling.— 2.  Mak- 
ing amends,  or  satisfaction. 

AT'ONY,  n.  [Gr.  «T«,«,  defect,  of  « 
priv.  and  rovot,  tone,  from  rtt*u,  to 
stretch.]  Debility ;  a  want  of  tone  ; 
defect  of  muscular  power ;  palsy. 

ATOP',  adv.  [a  and  top.  See  Tor.]  On 
or  at  the  top. 


ATRABILA'RIAN,    la.  [L.  atra  bi/is, 
i,/      black    bile.] 


.TRABILA'RIOUS, 

Affected  with  melancholy,  which  the 
ancients  attributed  to  the  bile;  replete 
with  black  bile. 

.TRABILA'RIOUSNESS,  n.  The 
state  of  being  melancholy,  or  affected 
with  disordered  bile. 

ATRAMENT'AL,    la.    [L.   atramen- 

4.TRAMENT'OUS,/  turn,  ink,  from 
ater,  black.]  Inky  ;  black  like  ink-. 

iTRAMENTA'RIOUS,  a.  Like  ink; 
suitable  for  making  ink.  The  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  copperas,  is  called 
atramentarious,  as  being  the  material 
of  ink. 

4TRIP',  adv.  [a  and  trip.  See  TBII-.] 
In  naut.  language,  the  anchor  is  atrip, 
when  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
perpendicular  direction.  The  toptails 
ire  atrip,  when  they  are  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  or  as  high  as  possible. 


ATTACHING 


ATTACOTTIC 


ATTAINDER 


AT'RIUM,  «.  [Lat.]  In  ancient  domestic 
arch.,  a  court-yard,  or  portal  open  to 
the  air,  in  the  front  of  a  dwelling.  It 
was  a  species  of  covered  portico,  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  columns,  which 
formed  two  narrow  isles  and  a  wide 
centre.  It  was  the  most  important, 
and  usually  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ment of  a  Roman  house.  It  was  roof- 
ed over,  except  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
called  compluvium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped,  so  as  to  throw  the  rain 
water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  called 
impluvium. 

ATRO'CIOUS.a.  [L.  atrox,  trux,  fierce, 
cruel.]  1.  Extremely  heinous,  criminal, 
or  cruel;  enormous;  outrageous;  as, 
atrocious  guilt  or  offence  — 2.+  Very 
grievous;  violent;  as,  atrocious  dis- 
tempers. 

ATRO'CIOTJSLY,arft>.  In  an  atrocious 

manner;  with  enormous  cruelty  or  guilt. 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 

being  enormously  criminal,  or  cruel. 

ATRO'CITY,  n.  Enormous  wickedness ; 

extreme  heinousness,   or   cruelty;  as, 

the  atrocity  of  murder. 

AT'ROPA.n.  [Gr.  Ai-j.ro.]     The  name 

of  a  genus  of  poisonous  narcotic  plants, 

belonging  to  the  class  Pentandria,  and 

order  Monogynia,  and  nat.  order  So- 

lanaceae.      The  atropa  belladonna,  or 

deadly  nightshade,  is  a  species.     It  has 

the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of 

the  eye. 

ATROPHY,  n.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  TJI?«, 
to  nourish.]  A  consumption  or  wast- 
ing of  the  flesh,  with  loss  of  strength, 
without  any  sensible  cause ;  a  wasting 
from  defect  of  nourishment. 
ATROP'INA, )  sometimes  called  A- 
AT'ROPINE,  f  TRO'PIA,  n.  A  vege- 
table alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  A- 
tropa  Belladonna, or  deadly  nightshade. 
It  is  white,  brilliant,  and  crystallizes  in 
long  needles. 

A'TRODS.a.  [L.a/fr.]  Intensely  black. 
ATTACH',  t).  t.  [Fr.  attacker,  to  tie,  or 
fasten,  to  apply,  to  engage,  to  stick.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  attach,  and  the 
sense  is,  to  put,  throw,  or  fall  on,  hence, 
to  seize  and  stop,  coinciding  with  the 
Eng.  take;  Sax.  tceccan;  Gr.  >txan*i: 
L.  tanya,for  tago;  Eng.  tack;  &c.  See 
ATTACK,  and  TACK.]  1.  To  take  by 
legal  authority ;  to  arrest  the  person 
by  writ ;  to  answer  for  a  debt ;  appli- 
ed to  a  taking  of  the  person  by  a  civil 
process  ;  being  never  used  for  the  ar- 
rest of  a  criminal.  It  is  applied  also 
to  the  taking  of  goods  and  real  estate 
by  an  officer,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or 
precept,  to  hold  the  same  to  satisfy  a 
judgment  to  be  rendered  in  the  suit. — 
2.  To  take,  seize,  and  lay  hold  on,  by 
moral  force,  as  by  affection,  or  interest; 
to  win  the  heart ;  to  fasten,  or  bind  by 
moral  influence;  as, attached  to  a  friend; 
attaching  others  to  us  by  wealth  or 
flattery. — 3.  To  make  to  adhere ;  to  tie, 
bind,  or  fasten ;  as,  to  attach  substances 
by  any  glutinous  matter ;  to  attack  one 
thing  to  another  by  a  string. 
ATTACH' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  le- 
gally attached ;  liable  to  be  taken  by 
writ  or  precept. 

ATTACHE',  n.  (attasha.)  [Fr.]  One  at- 
tached to  another,  as  a  part  of  his  suite 
or  attendants. 

ATTACH'ED,  pp.  Taken  by  writ  or 
precept ;  drawn  to  and  fixed,  or  united 
by  affection,  or  interest. 
ATTACH'ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  seizing 
by  commandment  or  writ;  drawing 
to,  and  fixing  by  influence;  winning 
the  affections. 


ATTACH'MENT,  n.  A  taking  of  the 
person,  goods,  or  estate,  by  a  writ  or 
precept  in  a  civil  action,  to  secure  a 
debt  or  demand.— 2.  A  writ  directing  j 
the  person  or  estate  of  a  person  to  be  [ 
taken,  to  secure  his  appearance  before 
a  court.  In  England,  the  first  notice 
to  appear  in  court  is  by  summons;  and 
if  the  defendant  disobeys  this  monition, 
a  writ  of  attachment  issues,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  attach  him,  by  taking 
gage,  or  security  in  goods,  which  he 
forfeits  by  non-appearance,  or  by  mak- 
ing him  find  safe  pledges  or  sureties 
for  his  appearance.  But  in  trespasses, 
an  attachment  is  the  first  process.  In 
the  United  States,  attachment  is  more 
generally  the  first  process,  and  in  some 
states,  the  writ  of  attachment  issues  at 
first  against  the  property  or  person 
of  the  defendant.  In  Connecticut, 
this  writ  issues  against  the  person, 
goods,  or  land,  in  the  first  instance, 
commanding  to  take  the  goods  and  es- 
tate of  the  defendant,  if  to  be  found ; 
or  otherwise,  to  take  his  body.  In 
England,  witnesses  not  appearing  upon 
a  summons,  may  be  taken  by  attach- 
ment. Attachments  also  issue  against 
persons  for  contempt  of  court.  The 
court  of  attachments,  hi  England,  was 
held  before  the  verderors  of  the  forest, 
to  attach  and  try  offenders  against  vert 
and  venison.  Foreign  attachment,  is 
the  taking  of  the  money  or  goods  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger;  as, 
when  the  debtor  is  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court,  or  has  abscond- 
ed. Any  person  who  has  goods  or  ef- 
fects of  a  debtor,  is  considered  in  law 
as  the  agent,  attorney,  factor,  or  trus- 
tee of  the  debtor ;  and  an  attachment 
served  on  such  person  binds  the  pro- 
perty in  his  hands  to  respond  the  judg- 
ment against  the  debtor.— 3.  Close  ad- 
herence or  affection ;  fidelity ;  regard  ; 
any  passion  or  affection  that  binds  a 
person  ;  as,  an  attachment  to  a  friend, 
or  to  a  party. 

ATTACK',  v.  t.  [Fr.  attaquer;  It.  atiac- 
care,  to  fasten,  to  engage  in  battle ; 
attacco,  a  sticking ;  Sp.  atacar,  to  as- 
sault, to  fasten,  or  make  close,  to  cram ; 
Port,  atacar,  to  attack,  to  seize,  to  fas- 
ten ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  ypp,  thaco,  to  thrust, 
to  drive,  to  strike.  It  seems  to  be  al- 
lied to  attach;  but  the  latter  verb  a- 
grees  better  with  the  Eth.  toh,  took,  to 
press,  whence  atooh,  to  press,  to  make 
close ;  and  the  Ch.  Ms,  tech,  to  accuse, 
to  unite.]  1.  To  assault ;  to  fall  upon 
with  force ;  to  assail,  as  with  force  and 
arms.  It  is  the  appropriate  word  for 
the  commencing  act  of  hostility  be- 
tween armies  and  navies. — 2.  To  fall 
upon,  with  unfriendly  words,  or  writ- 
ing ;  to  begin  a  controversy  with  ;  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  or  bring  into 
disrepute,  by  satire,  calumny,  or  criti- 
cism ;  as,  to  attack  a  man  or  his  opinions 
in  a  pamphlet. 

ATTACK',  n.  An  onset;  first  invasion  ; 
a  falling  on,  with  force  or  violence,  or 
with  calumny,  satire,  or  criticism. 
ATTACK'ABLE,  a.  That  can  be  at- 
tacked; assailable. 

ATTACK'ED,j>p.  Assaulted;  invaded 
fallen  on  by  force  or  enmity. 
ATTACK'ER,  n.  One  who  assaults  or 
invades. 

ATTACK'ING,  ppr.  Assaulting;  in- 
vading; falling  on  with  force,  calumny 
or  criticism. 

ATTA€OT'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Attaeotti,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons 
allies  of  the  Scots. 
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AT'TAGEN,  n.  A  beautiful  fowl,  re- 
sembling the  pheasant,  with  a  short 
black  bill  and  a  fine  crest  of  yellow  fea- 
thers, variegated  with  black  and  white 
spots,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily. 
AT'TAGIIAN,  n.  A  weapon  like  a 
sword,  used  by  the  Turks. 
ATTAIN,  i>.  i.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  atteindre; 
L.  attingo,  to  reach,  come  to,  or  over- 
take ;  ad  and  tango,  to  touch,  reach,  or 
strike  ;  that  is,  to  thrust,  urge,  or  push 
to.  It  has  no  connection  with  L.  at- 
tineo.]  1.  To  reach ;  to  come  to,  or 
arrive  at,  by  motion,  bodily  exertion, 
or  efforts  toward  a  place  or  object. 

If  by  any  moans   they  might  attain  to 
Phenice ;   Acts  xxvii. 

2.  To  reach ;  to  come  to,  or  arrive  at, 
by  an  effort  of  mind. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ; 
it  is  high:  I  can  not  attain  to  it;  Ps.  cxxxix 
Regularly  this  verb  should  be  always 
followed  by  to;  the  omission  of  to,  and 
the  use  of  the  verb,  in  a  transitive  sense, 
may  have  originated  in  mistake,  from 
the  opinion  that  the  verb  is  from  the 
L.  attineo,  and  equivalent  to  obtain. 
ATTAIN,  v.  t.  To  gain;  to  compass;  to 
achieve,  or  accomplish,  that  is,  to  reach 
by  efforts ;  without  to  following. 

Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end 
without  the  means?  Tillotton. 

This  use  of  the  verb  is  now  established; 
but  in  strictness  to  is  here  implied ;  at- 
tain to  the  end.  The  real  sense,  as  in 
the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb,  is  to 
reach  or  come  to  the  end  or  purpose  in 
view.  This  word  always  implies  an 
effort  toward  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
not  synonymous  with  obtain  and  pro- 
cure, which  do  not  necessarily  imply 
such  effort.  We  procure  or  obtain  a 
thing  by  purchase  or  loan,  and  we  ob- 
tain  by  inheritance,  but  we  do  not  at- 
tain it  by  such  means.  An  inattention 
to  this  distinction  has  led  good  authors 
into  great  mistakes  in  the  use  of  this 
word. — 2.  To  reach,  or  come  to  a  place 
or  object  by  progression  or  motion. 
But  ere  such  tidings  shall  his  ears  attain. 
Hoote't  Tatso. 

Canaan  he  now  attaint.  Milton. 

3.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree;  to 
equal. 

ATTAINABILITY,  n.  Attainableness. 
ATTAINABLE,  a.  That  may  be  attain- 
ed ;  that  may  be  reached  by  efforts  of 
the  mind  or  body;  that  may  be  com- 
passed or  accomplished  by  efforts  di- 
rected to  the  object;  as,  perfection  is 
not  attainable  in  this  life.  From  an  in- 
attention to  the  true  sense  of  this  word, 
as  explained  under  Attain,  authors  have 
very  improperly  used  this  word  for 
obtainable,  procurable;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  "The  kind  and  qua- 
lity of  food  and  liquor;  the  species  of 
habitation,  furniture,  and  clothing,  to 
which  the  common  people  of  each 
country  are  habituated,  must  be  attain- 
able with  ease  and  certainty."  Paley, 
Phil.  b.  vi.  ch.  11.  "  Gen.  Howe  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  purchased  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  (clothes  and 
blankets)  were  not  attainable  in  the 
country."  Marshalfs  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, 3,  428.  Each  of  these  words 
should  be  obtainable. 
ATTAINABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  attainable. 

ATTAINDER,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  atteindre, 
to  corrupt,  attaint ;  also,  conviction  ; 
L.  ad  and  tingo,  to  stain;  Gr.nyr*.  See 
TISOE.]  1.  Literally  a  staining,  cor- 
ruption, or  rendering  impure ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  blood.  Hence, — 2.  The  judg- 
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ment  of  death,  or  sentence  of  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  upon  a  person  convicted 
of  treason,  or  felony,  which  judgment 
attaints,  taints  or  corrupts  his  blood, 
so  that  he  can  no  longer  inherit  lands. 
The  consequences  of  this  judgment  are, 
forfeiture  of  lands,  tenements  and  he- 
reditaments, loss  of  reputation,  and 
disqualification  to  be  a  witness  in  any 
court  of  law.  A  statute  of  Parliament 
attainting  a  criminal,  is  called  an  act 
of  attainder. 

Upon  the  thorough  demonstration  of 
which  guilt  by  legal  attainder,  the  feudal 
covenant  is  broken.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  act  of  attainting. 

An  act  was  made  for  the  attainder  of  se- 
veral persons.  Encyc. 

ATTAINED,  pp.  Reached,  achieved. 

ATTAINING,  ppr.  Reaching,  arriving 
at,  accomplishing. 

ATTAINMENT,  n.  The  act  of  attain- 
ing ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  or  reaching ; 
hence,  the  act  of  obtaining  by  efforts ; 
as,  the  attainment  of  excellence. — 2. 
That  which  is  attained  to,  or  obtained 
by  exertion;  acquisition;  as,  a  man  of 
great  attainments. 

ATTAINT,  v.  t.  [See  ATTAINDER.]  1. 
To  taint  or  corrupt ;  to  extinguish  the 
pure  or  inheritable  blood  of  a  person 
found  guilty  of  treason,  or  felony,  by 
confession,  battle,  or  verdict,  and  con- 
sequent sentence  of  death,  or  by  special 
act  of  Parliament. 

No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son, where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred, 
but  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  &c. 

Stat.  7  ami  8  Will.  III. 
2.  To  taint,  as  the  credit  of  jurors,  con- 
victed of  giving  a  false  verdict.  This 
is  done  by  special  writ  of  attaint.  The 
conviction  of  such  a  crime  attaints  the 
reputation  of  jurors,  and  renders  them 
infamous. — 3.  To  disgrace;  to  cloud 
with  infamy  ;  to  stain. — 4.  To  taint,  or 
corrupt. 

ATTAINT,  n.  A  stain,  spot,  or  taint. 
[See  TAINT.]— 2.f  Any  thing  injurious ; 
that  which  impairs. — 3.  A  blow,  or 
wound  on  the  hinder  feet  of  a  horse. — 

4.  A  writ  which  lies  after  judgment 
against  a  jury,  for  giving  a  false  ver- 
dict in  any  court  of  record. 

ATTAINTED,  pp.  Stained;  corrupted; 
rendered  infamous;  rendered  incapable 
of  inheriting. 

ATTAINTING,  ppr.  Staining ;  corrupt- 
ing; rendering  infamous  by  judicial 
act ;  depriving  of  inheritable  blood. 

ATTAINTMENT,  n.  The  being  attaint- 
ed. 

ATTAINTURE,  n.  A  staining  or  ren- 
dering infamous;  reproach;  imputa- 
tion. 

ATT  ALE' A,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  found 
chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  belongs  to  the  same  division  of 
the  natural  system  as  the  cocoa-nut, 
viz.  to  the  palm  tribe ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  nut  containing  three 
cells,  and  three  seeds.  Its  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  negroes,  and  its  leaves  form  an 
excellent  thatch,  and  are  woven  into 
hats,  mats,  and  baskets. 

ATT'AR,or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  n.  An 
essential  oil  made  in  various  eastern 
countries,  and  in  Egypt,  from  Rosa, 
Moschata,  and  Damascena.  100,000 
roses  yield  only  180  grains  of  attar. 
The  oil  is  at  first  greenish,  but. after- 
wards it  presents  various  tints  of  green, 
yellow,  and  red.  In  this  country,  it  is 
concrete  at  all  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  becomes  liquid  about  84°  Fah. 
This  oil  is  a  well  known  perfume,  but 


the  odour  is  agreeable  only  when  dif- 
fused, being  too  powerful  when  it  is 
concentrated. 

ATTASK'.f  v.  t.  To  task ;  to  tax.  [See 
TASK.] 

ATTASTE.t  v.  t.  To  taste.  [See  TASTE.] 

ATTEM'PER,  v.  t.  [L.  attempero,  of  ad 
and  tempera,  to  temper,  mix,  or  mode- 
rate. See  TEMPER.]  1.  To  reduce, 
modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture ;  as, 
to  attemper  heat  by  a  cooling  mixture, 
or  spirit  by  diluting  it  with  water. — 2. 
To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate ;  as,  to 
attemper  rigid  justice  with  clemency. — 
3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion;  to  regu- 
late ;  as,  a  mind  well  attempered  with 
kindness  and  justice.— 4.  To  accommo- 
date ;  to  fit  or  make  suitable. 

Arts  attempered  to  the  lyre.  Pope. 

ATTEM'PERANCE.t  «•  Temperance. 

ATTEM'PERATE,  a.   [L.  attempera- 

tws.]  Tempered;  proportioned;  suited. 

Hope  must  be  proportioned  and  attemper- 

ate  to  the  promise.  Hammond. 

ATTEM'PERATE,t  ».  t.  To  attemper. 

ATTEM'PERED,  pp.  Reduced  in  qua- 
lity ;  moderated  ;  softened ;  well  mix- 
ed; suited. 

ATTEM'PERING,  ppr.  Moderating  in 
quality;  softening;  mixing  in  due  pro- 
portion ;  making  suitable. 

ATTEM'PERLY,f  adv.  In  a  temperate 
manner. 

ATTEM'PERMENT,  n.  A  tempering 
or  due  proportion. 

ATTEMPT',  ».  t.  [Fr.  attenter,  from  L. 
attento,  to  attempt,  of  ad  and  tento,  to 
try;  Arm.  attempti.  The  L.  tento  is 
from  the  same  root  as  tendo,  to  strain ; 
Gr.  tutu.  Hence,  the  literal  sense  is  to 
strain,  urge,  stretch.]  1.  To  make  an 
effort  to  effect  some  object;  to  make 
trial  or  experiment ;  to  try ;  to  endea- 
vour; to  use  exertion  for  any  purpose; 
as,  to  attempt  to  sing ;  to  attempt  a  bold 
flight.— 2.  To  attack;  to  make  an  effort 
upon ;  as,  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  verb  is  not  always  followed  by  an 
object,  and  appears  to  be  intransitive ; 
but  some  object  is  understood,  or  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive  follows  in  the 
place  of  an  object ;  as,  he  attempted  to 
speak. 

ATTEMPT',  n.  An  essay ;  trial  or  en- 
deavour; an  attack;  or  an  effort  to 
gain  a  point. 

ATTEMPT' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  at- 
tempted, tried,  or  attacked ;  liable  to 
an  attempt,  or  attack. 

ATTEMPT'ED,  pp.  Essayed;  tried; 
attacked. 

ATTEMPT'ER,  n.  One  who  attempts, 
or  attacks. 

ATTEMPTING,  ppr.  Trying;  essay- 
ing ;  making  an  effort  to  gain  a  point ; 
attacking. 

ATTEND',  v.  t.  [L.  altendo;  Fr.  at- 
tendre,  to  wait,  stay,  hold,  expect ;  L. 
ad  and  tendo,  to  stretch,  to  tend.  See 
TEND.]  1.  To  go  with,  or  accompany, 
as  a  companion,  minister,  or  servant. — 
2.  To  be  present;  to  accompany  or  be 
united  to  ;  as,  a  cold  attended  with  fe- 
ver.— 3.  To  be  present  for  some  duty, 
implying  charge  or  oversight;  to  wait 
on ;  as,  the  physician  or  the  nurse  at- 
tends the  sick. — 4.  To  be  present  in 
business;  to  be  in  company  from  curi- 
osity, or  from  some  connection  in  af- 
fairs ;  as,  lawyers  or  spectators  attend 
a  court. — 6.  To  be  consequent  to,  from 
connection  of  cause;  as, a  measure  at- 
tended with  ill  effects. — 6.  To  await; 
to  remain,  abide  or  be  in  store  for ;  as, 
happiness  or  misery  attends  us  after 
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death. — 7.  To  wait  for ;  to  lie  in  wait. 
— 8.  To  wait  or  stay  for. 

Three   days    I   promised   to  attend    my 
doom.  Dryden. 

9.  To  accompany  with  solicitude;  to 
regard. 

Their  hunger  thus  appeased,  their  care 

atteniit 
The  doubtful  fortune    of    their    absent 

friends.  Dryden. 

10.  To  regard ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon. 
The  pilot  doth  not  Attend  the  unskilful 

words  of  the  passenger.  Sidney* 

This  is  not  now  a  legitimate  sense.  To 
express  this  idea,  we  now  use  the  verb 
intransitively,  with  to,  attend  to. — ll.^ 
To  expect. 

ATTEND',  v.  i.  To  listen;  to  regard 
with  attention;  followed  by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplication  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxvi. 

Hence  much  used  in  the  imperative, 
attend! — 2.  To  regard  with  observation, 
and  correspondent  practice;  as,  my 
son,  attend  to  my  words.  Hence,  to  re- 
gard with  compliance. 

He  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my 
prayer ;  Ps.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  fix  the  attention  upon,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  pursuit;  to  be  busy  or  engaged 
in ;  as,  to  attend  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures. — 4.  To  wait  on  ;  to  accom- 
pany or  be  present,  in  pursuance  of 
duty ;  with  on  or  upon;  as,  to  attend 
upon  a  committee ;  to  attend  upon  busi- 
ness.    Hence, — 5.  To  wait  on,  in  ser- 
vice or  worship;  to  serve. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  with- 
out distraction  ;   1  Cor.  vii. 
6.f  To  stay;  to  delay. 

For  this  perfertion  she  must  yet  attendt 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be. 

Davie*. 

7.  To  wait;  to  be  within  call. 
ATTEND' ANCE,  n.   [Fr.]  The  act  of 
waiting  on,  or  serving. 

Of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the 
altar  j  Heb.  vii. 

2.  A  waiting  on ;  a  being  present  on 
business  of  any  kind ;  as,  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  persons  in  court ; 
attendance  of  members  of  parliament. 
— 3.  Service ;  ministry. 

Receive  attendance.  Shok. 

4.  The  persons  attending;  a  train;  a 
retinue. — 5.   Attention;  regard;  care- 
ful application  of  mind. 

Give  attendance  to  reading  ;   I  Tim.  iv. 
fi.'f'  Expectation. 

ATTEND'ANT,  a.  Accompanying;  be- 
ing present,  or  in  the  train. 

Other  suns  with  their  attendant  moons. 
Milton, 

2.  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or 
immediately  following,  as  consequen- 
tial; as,  intemperance,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils. — 3.  In  law,  depending  on 
or  owing  service  to ;  as,  the  wife  at- 
tendant to  the  heir. 

ATTEND'ANT,  n.  One  who  attends  or 
accompanies,  in  any  character  what- 
ever, as  a  friend,  companion,  minister 
or  servant;  one  who  belongs  to  the 
train. — 2.  One  who  is  present;  as,  an 
attendant  at  or  upon  a  meeting. —  3. 
One  who  owes  service  to  br  depends 
on  another. — 4.  That  which  accom- 
panies or  is  consequent  to. 

A  love  of  fame,  the  attendant  of  nobla 

spirits.  Popt. 

Shame  is  tho  attendant  of  vice.        An<,n. 

ATTEND'ED,  f  D.  Accompanied;  hav- 
ing attendants;  served;  waittd  on. 

ATTEND'ER,  n.  One  who  attend*  ;  a 
companion ;  an  associate.  [Lit.  us.l 

ATTEND'ING,  ppr.  Going  with;  no 
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companying;  waiting  on ;  superintend 
ing  or  taking  cure  of;  being  present 
immediately   consequent  to;   serving 
listening;  regarding  with  care. 
ATTENT,  a.  Attentive;  2  Chron.  vi. 
ATTENUATES,  a.  Proceedings  in  a 
court  of  judicature,  after  an  inhibitioi 
is  decreed. 

ATTEN'TION,  n.  The  act  of  attending 
or  heeding;  the  due  application  of  the 
ear  to  sounds,  or  of  the  mind  to  ob 
jects  presented  to  its  contemplation 
[Literally,  a  stretching  toward.] 
They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 

Shak 

2.  Act  of  civility,  or  courtesy ;  as,  at- 
tention to  a  stranger. 
ATTENTIVE,  a.  [Fr.  attentif.]  Heed- 
ful ;  intent ;  observant ;  regarding  with 
care.  It  is  applied  to  the  senses  o] 
hearing  and  seeing,  as  an  attentive  ear 
or  eye;  to  the  application  of  the  mind 
as  in  contemplation ;  or  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mind,  together  with  the 
senses  above  mentioned,  as  when  a 
person  is  attentive  to  the  words,  the 
manner  and  matter  of  a  speaker  at  the 
name  time. 

ATTENTIVELY,     adv.      Heedfully; 
carefully;  with  fixed  attention. 
ATTENT'IVENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being   attentive;   needfulness;    atten- 
tion. 

ATTEN'UANT,  a.  [See  ATTENUATE.] 
Making  thin,  as  fluids;  diluting;  ren- 
dering less  dense  and  viscid. 
ATTEN'UANT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
thins  the  humours,  subtilizes  their 
parts,  dissolves  viscidity,  and  disposes 
the  fluids  to  motion,  circulation,  and 
secretion  ;  a  diluent.  The  existence  of 
any  such  power  in  medicine  is  hypo- 
thetical, except,  indeed,  in  as  far  as  all 
diluents  must  attenuate  the  blood  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  its  fluid  to 
that  of  its  solid  contents. 
ATTEN'UATE,  v.t.  [L.  attenuo,  of  ad 
and  tenun,  to  make  thin;  L.  tmnis;  W. 
tenau;  Ir.  tana  or  tanaidhe;  Eng.  thin; 
which  see.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  less 
consistent;  to  subtilize  or  break  the 
humours  of  the  body  into  finer  parts; 
to  render  less  viscid;  opposed  to  con- 
dense, incrassate,  or  thicken. — 2.  To 
comminute;  to  break  or  wear  solid 
substances  into  finer  or  very  minute 
purls. 

This  uninterrupted  motion  must  attenu- 
ate and  wear  away  thp  hardest  rucks. 

Trans,  of  Chaptul't  Chemistry. 
3.  To  make  slender ;  to  reduce  in 
thickness. 

ATTEN'UATE,  a.  Made  thin,  or  less 
viscid ;  made  slender. 
ATTENUATED,  pp.  Made  thin  or  less 
viscid;  comminuted;  made  slender.  In 
bot.,  growing  slender  toward  an  ex- 
tremity. 

ATTENUATING,  ppr.  Making  thin, 
as  fluids ;  making   fine,  as   solid  sub- 
stances ;  making  slender  or  lean. 
ATTENUA'TIOX,  ».  The  act  of  mak- 
ing thin,  as  fluids ;  as,  the  attenuation 
of  the  humours. — 2.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing fine,  by  comminution,  or  attrition. 
The  action  of  the  air  facilitates  the  at- 
tettu'ition  of  these  rocks.       Trnnt.  Chnptnl. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  slen- 
der, thin,  or  lean. 

AT'TERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  attero,  to  wear.] 
1.  To  wear  away.— 2.  To  form  or  ac- 
cumulate by  wearing. 

AT'TERATED,  pp.  Formed  by  wear- 
ing. 

ATTERA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of 


forming  land  by  the  wearing  of  the  sea, 
and  the  wearing  of  the  earth  in  one 
place  and  deposition  of  it  in  another. 
ATTEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  attester;  L  attes- 
tor; of  ad  and  tester,  to  affirm  or  bear 
witness,  from  testis.  See  TESTIFY.]  1. 
To  bear  witness  to;  to  certify;  to  af- 
firm to  be  true  or  genuine;  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  in  words  or  writ- 
ing, to  support  a  fact;  appropriately 
used  for  the  affirmation  of  persons  in 
their  official  capacity ;  as,  to  attest  the 
truth  of  a  writing;  to  attest  a  copy  of 
record.  Persons  also  attest  writings 
by  subscribing  their  names.— 2. To  bear 
witness,  or  support  the  truth  of  a  fact, 
by  other  evidence  than  words ;  as,  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  attest  its  ancient 
magnificence. — 3.  To  call  to  witness; 
to  invoke  as  conscious. 

The  sacred  streams  which  heaven's  im- 
perial state 
Attettt  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 

Dryflen . 

ATTEST',  n.  Witness;  testimony;  at- 
testation. [Lit.  us.] 
ATTEST  A'TION,  n.  Testimony ;  wit- 
ness; a  solemn  or  official  declaration, 
verbal  or  written,  in  support  of  a  fact; 
evidence.  The  truth  appears  from  the 
attestation  of  witnesses,  or  of  the  pro- 
per officer.  The  subscription  of  a  name 
to  a  writing  is  an  attestation. 
ATTEST'ED,  pp.  Proved  or  supported 
by  testimony,  solemn  or  official ;  wit- 
nessed; supported  by  evidence. 
ATTESTING,  ppr.  Witnessing;  call- 
ing to  witness ;  affirming  in  support  of. 
ATTEST'OR,  n.  One  who  attests.— 
Attestor  of  a  cautioner,  in  Scots  law,  is 
one  who  attests  the  sufficiency  of  a 
cautioner  offered  in  the  bill  chamber, 
in  a  suspension  or  advocation.  This  is 
a  form  peculiar  to  the  bill  chamber ; 
where  a  doubtful  cautioner  is  offered, 
a  person  is  required  to  attest  his  suffi- 
ciency, and  to  become  subsidiare  liable 
for  the  debt. 

AT'TI€,  a.  [L.  Atticus;  Gr.  ATTOW*.] 
Pertaining  to  Attica  in  Greece,  or  to  ; 
its  principal  city,  Athens.  Thus,  Attic 
wit.  Attic  salt,  a  poignant,  delicate  wit, 
peculiar  to  the  Athenians ;  Attic  faith,  I 
inviolable  faith. — Attic  base,  a  peculiar  ; 
base  used  by  the  ancient  architects  in 
the  Ionic  order,  or  column ;  and  by 
Palladio  and  others,  in  the  Doric ;  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  torus,  a  Scotia,  and 
lower  torus  with  fillets  between  them. 
— Attic  order,  an  order  of  small  square 
pillars  at  the  uppermost  extremity  of  a 
building.  This  had  its  origin  in  Athens, 
and  was  intended  to  conceal  the  roof. 
These  pillars  should  never  exceed  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed,  nor  be  less  than  one 
quarter  of  it. — -Attic  story,  a  story  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  where  the  win- 
dows usually  are  square. 
ATTI€,  n.  A  low  story  erected  over  a 
principal  order,  generally  decorated 
with  pilasters  and  a  cornice,  but  hav- 
ing neither  capital  nor  base.  The  term 
Attic  story,  is  applied  to  a  low  story  at 
the  top  of  a  house,  and  the  rooms  are 
termed  attics. — 2.  An  Athenian;  an 
Athenian  author. 

ATTI€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  Athens ; 
pure,  classical. 

ATTICISM,  n.  The  peculiar  style  and 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  used  by 
the  Athenians;  refined  and  elegant 
Greek;  concise  and  elegant  expression. 
— 2.  A  particular  attachment  to  the 
Athenians. 

TTIC1ZE,  v.  t.  To  conform  or  make 
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conformable  to  the  language  or  idiom 
of  Attica.     Adjectives  in  «,-,  whrn  nt- 
ticized,  become  at. 
AT'TICIZE,  v.  i.  To  use  atticisms,  or 

the  idiom  of  the  Athenians. 
ATTICS,  n.  plur.  The  title  of  a  book 
in  Pausanias,  which  treats  of  Attica. — 
2.  Plural  of  Attic  on  buildings. 
ATTIG'UOUS,t  a.  [ad  and  tan,,,,,  to 
touch.]     Near,  adjoining:  hard  by. 
ATTIG'UOUSNESS.t  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  attiguous. 
ATT1NGE',  v.  t.  [L.  attingo,  to  touch 
upon.]     To  touch  lightly. 
ATTIRE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  atturer,  to  pro- 
vide ;  Fr.  atours,  dress,  attire;  atourner, 
to  dress  a  bride,  to  attire;  atoumeresse, 
a  tire  woman ;  Arm.  atourm,  female  or- 
naments; G.  zieren,  to  adorn.     We  re- 
tain tire,  the  simple  word,  applied  to 
the  band  of  a  wheel,  and  this  word,  in 
the  D.  toer,  coincides  with  tour.]     To 
dress ;  to  array ;  to  adorn  with  elegant 
or  splendid  garments. 

With  the  linen  mitre  shnll  Aaron  be  •  t- 
tirfi;  Lev.  xvi. 

ATTIRE,  n.  Dress;  clothes;  habit;  but 
appropriately,  ornamental  dress. 

Can  a  bride  forget  her  attire?  Jer.  ii. 
2.  In   her.,  a  term   which   designates 
the   horns   of  stags,   and  similar  ani- 
mals in  blazoning  arms.     The  attires 
of  a  stag  are  both  the  horns  affixed  to 
the  scalp. — 3.  In  bot.,  the  generative 
parts  of  plants.    Florid  attire,  called 
thrums  or  suits,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
marygold  or  tansy,  consists  of  two  or 
three  parts,  of  which  the  outer  part  is 
the  floret.     Semiform  attire  consists  of 
the  chives  and  apexes. 
ATTIRED,  pp.  Dressed;  decked  with 
ornaments  or  attire.     In  her.,  an  epi- 
thet used  in  blazoning,  in  application 
to  such  animals  as  stags,  harts,  &c., 
which  are  provided  with  horns. 
ATTIREH,    n.    One   who   dresses    or 
adorns  with  attire. 
ATTIRING,  ppr.   Dressing;  adorning 

with  dress  or  attire. 
ATTI'TLE,+  e.  t.  To  entitle. 
ATTITUDE,  n.  [Fr.  attitude,  posture; 
Sp.  actitud,  from  L.  actus,  ago.  The 
Italian  attitudine  is  posture  and  fit- 
ness ;  attitude  and  aptitude  being  united 
in  the  same  word  ]  1.  In  paint,  and 
sculpture,  the  posture  or  action  in  which 
a  figure  or  statue  is  placed;  the  gest- 
ure of  a  figure  or  statue;  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  parts  as  serves  to  ex- 
press the  action  and  sentiments  of  the 
person  represented.— 2.  Posture;  posi- 
tion of  things  or  persons :  as,  in  times 
of  trouble  let  the  prince  or  a  nation 
preserve  a  firm  attitude. 
ATTITU'DINAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  at- 
titude. 

ATTOI/LENT,  a.  [L.  attollens,  attollo, 
of  ad  and  tollo,  to  lift.]  Lifting  up ; 
raising ;  as,  an  attollent  muscle. 
ATTOL'LENT,  n.  A  muscle  which 
raises  some  part,  as  the  ear,  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  or  the  upper  eyelid;  other- 
wise called  levator  or  elevator. 
ATTORN',  v.  i.  [L.  ad  and  torno;  Fr. 
tourner;  Arm.  tuirgna,  turnein,  to  turn  ; 
It.  attornare,  torniare.  Hence  turnia- 
mento,  a  tournament.  See  TURN.]  In 
the  feudal  law,  to  turn,  or  transfer  hom- 
age and  service  from  one  lord  to  an- 
other. This  is  the  act  of  feudatories, 
vassals  or  tenants,  upon  the  alienation 
of  the  estate. 

ATTORNEY,  n.  plur.  attorneys. 
[Norm,  attournon;  torne,  id.;  from  tour, 
tourn,  turn,  change.  One  who  takes 
the  turn  or  place  of  another.  See  AT- 
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TORN  and  Truv.]  One  who  is  appoint- 
ed or  admitted  in  the  place  of  another, 
to  manage  his  matters  in  law.  The 
word  formerly  signified  any  person  who 
did  business  for  another ;  but  its  sense 
is  now  chiefly  or  wholly  restricted  to 
persons  who  act  as  substitutes  for  the 
persons  concerned,  in  prosecuting  and 
defending  actions  before  courts  of  jus- 
tice, or  in  transacting  other  business  in 
which  legal  rights  are  involved.  The 
word  answers  to  the  procurator  (proc- 
tor) of  the  civilians.  Attorneys  are 
not  admitted  to  practise  in  courts,  un- 
til examined,  approved,  licensed,  and 
sworn,  by  direction  of  some  court; 
after  which  they  are  proper  officers  of 
the  court  In  Great  Britain,  and  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  attorneys 
are  not  permitted  to  be  advocates  or 
counsel  in  the  higher  courts;  this  pri- 
vilege being  confined  to  counsellors  and 
sergeants.  In  other  states,  there  is  no 
distinction  of  rank,  and  attorneys  prac- 
tise in  all  the  courts.  And  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  word  attorney  compre- 
hends counsellors,  barristers,  and  ser- 
geants. In  Scotland  there  is  not  a 
class  of  practitioners  in  law  who  take 
the  name  of  attorneys.  The  office  of  at- 
torney in  Scotland  is  private,  and  con- 
ferred by  letters  of  attorney,  which 
regulate  the  extent  of  power  conferred 
on  the  attorney.  In  Virginia,  the  du- 
ties of  attorney,  counsellor,  convey- 
ancer, and  advocate,  are  all  performed 
by  the  same  individual.  An  attorney 
may  have  general  powers  to  transact 
business  for  another;  or  his  power  may 
be  special,  or  limited  to  a  particular 
act  or  acts. — Attorney  General,  is  an 
officer  appointed  to  manage  business 
for  the  king,  the  state,  or  public;  and 
his  duty,  in  particular,  is  to  prosecute 
persons  guilty  of  crimes. — A  letter  or 
warrant  of  attorney  is  a  written  author- 
ity from  one  person  empowering  an- 
other to  transact  business  for  him. 

ATTORN'EY,t  v.  t.  To  perform  by 
proxy;  to  employ  as  a  proxy. 

ATTORN'EYSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an 
attorney ;  agency  for  another. 

ATTORN'ING,  ppr.  Acknowledging  a 
new  lord,  or  transferring  homage  and 
fealty  to  the  purchaser  of  an  estate. 

ATTORN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  a  feud- 
atory, vassal,  or  tenant,  by  which  he 
consents,  upon  the  alienation  of  an 
estate,  to  receive  a  new  lord  or  supe- 
rior, and  transfers  to  him  his  homage 
and  service. 

ATTRACT',  r.  t  [L.  attraho,  attractus, 
of  ad  and  traho,  to  draw.  See  DRAG 
and  DRAW.]  1.  To  draw  to;  to  cause 
to  move  toward,  and  unite  with;  as, 
electrical  bodies  attract  straws,  and 
light  substances,  by  physical  laws.— 2. 
To  draw  to  or  incline  to  unite  with, 
though  some  cause  may  prevent  the 
union;  as,  the  sun  is  supposed  to  at- 
tract the  planets. — 3.  To  draw  by  in- 
fluence of  a  moral  kind;  to  invite  or 
allure;  as,  to  attract  admirers.— 4.  To 
engage;  as,  to  attract  attention. 

ATTRA€T',t  n.  Attraction. 

ATTRA€TABIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  attractable,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  attraction. 

ATTRACT' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  at- 
tracted ;  subject  to  attraction. 

ATTRA€T'ED,  pp.  Drawn  toward; 
invited;  allured;  engaged. 

ATTRA€T'I€,       t  \ a.  Havingpower 

ATTRA€T'I€AL,t/  to  draw  to. 

ATTRA€T'1LE,  a.  That  has  power  to 
attract. 


ATTRA€T'ING,  pi>r.  Drawing  to,  or 
toward  ;  inviting ;  alluring ;  engaging. 
ATTRA€T'INGLY,adu.  In  an  attract- 
ing manner. 
ATTRACTION,  n.  The  power  in  bo- 
dies which  is  supposed  to  draw  them 
together  ;  or  the  tendency  or  principle 
which  inclines  them  to  unite  or  cohere; 
called  by  Copernicus,  appetence.  This 
power,  principle,  or  tendency  in  bodies 
to  unite,  is  distinguished  by  philoso- 
phers into  attraction  of  gravity,  or  gra- 
vitation, which  extends  to  a  sensible 
distance,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the 
planets  to  the  sun,  or  of  a  stone,  when 
raised  in  the  air,  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  of  which  kind  is  the  attraction  oi 
magnetism,  and  of  electricity;  and  into 
attraction  of  cohesion,  or  that  tendency 
which  is  manifested  between  small  par- 
ticles of  matter,  at  insensible  distances, 
or  near  the  point  of  contact,  to  unite 
them  in  coherence.  The  attraction  of 
gravity  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
principle  which  confines  the  planets  in 
their  orbits.  Its  power  or  force  is 
directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
body,  and  .inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distances  d!  the  attracting  bodies. — 2. 
The  act  of  attracting ;  the  effect  of  the 
principle  of  attraction. 

Attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulse 
or  other  means.  Newton't  Optics. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  draw- 
ing to,  inviting,  or  engaging;  as,  the 
attraction  of  beauty  or  eloquence.  Con- 
tiguous attraction,  is  that  which  is  ex- 
erted between  minute  particles  or  a- 
tonis,  at  insensible  distances.  "When 
this  principle  unites  particles  of  the 
same  kind,  it  is  called  aggregation,  or 
cohesion.  "When  it  operates  on  dissi- 
milar particles,  producing  union,  it  is 
distinguished  as  heterogeneous,  and 
called  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity. 
Elective  attraction,  in  chem.,  a  variety 
of  affinity.  It  is  that  power  in  sub- 
stances, which  elects,  or  selects  from  a 
mixture  those  elements  with  which 
they  have  the  strongest  tendency  to 
combine.  Capillary  attraction. — See 
CAPILLARY. 

ATTRA€T'IVE,  a.  [Fr.  attractif.]  1. 
Having  the  quality  of  attracting ;  draw- 
ing to ;  as,  the  attractive  force  of  bo- 
dies.— 2.  Drawing  to  by  moral  influ- 
ence; alluring;  inviting;  engaging; 
as,  the  attractive  graces. 

An  attractive  undertaking.  Kotcoe. 

ATTRA€T'IVELY,  adv.  With  the 
power  of  attracting  or  drawing  to. 

ATTRACTIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  attractive,  or  engaging. 

ATTRA€T'OR,  n.  The  person  or  thing 
that  attracts. 

ATTRA'HENT,  a.  [L.  attrahens.] 
Drawing  to ;  or  as  a  noun,  that  which 
draws  to. 

ATTRAP',f  v.  t.  [Qu.  Fr.  drop,  cloth.] 
To  clothe  ;  to  dress. 

ATTRECTA'TION,  n.  [L.  altrectatio.} 
Frequent  handling. 

ATTRIBUTABLE,  a.  [See  ATTRI- 
BUTE.] That  may  be  ascribed ;  imput- 
ed, or  attributed;  ascribable;  imputa- 
ble;  as,  the  fault  is  not  attributable  to 
the  author. 

ATTRIB'UTE,  „.  t.  [L.  attribuo;  ad 
and  tribuo,  to  divide,  to  bestow,  to  as- 
sign ;  tribus,  a  tribe,  division,  or  ward  ; 
Fr.  attribuer.  See  TRIBE.]  1.  To  al- 
lot, or  attach, in  contemplation;  to  as- 
cribe ;  to  consider  as  belonging 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God,  that  con- 
tains a  contradiction.  TiUvlton. 
2.  To  give  as  due  ;  to  yield  as  an  act  of 
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the  mind ;  as,  to  attribute  to  God  all 
the  glory  of  redemption.— 3.  To  impute, 
as  to  a  cause ;  as,  our  misfortunes  are 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  our  follies 
or  imprudence. 

ATTRIBUTE,  n.  That  which  is  attri- 
buted ;  that  which  is  considered  as  be- 
longing to,  or  inherent  in ;  as,  power 
and  wisdom  are  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  or  a  quality  determining 
something  to  be  after  a  certain  manner; 
as,  extension  is  an  attribute  of  body. — 
2.  Quality  ;  characteristic  disposition ; 
as  bravery  and  generosity  in  men. — 3. 
A  thing  belonging  to  another;  an  ap- 
pendant ;  as,  the  arms  of  a  warrior.  In 
paint.,  and  sculp.,  a  symbol  of  office  or 
character,  added  to  the  principal  figure 
as,  a  club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 
— 4.  Reputation ;  honour.  [Not  a  pro- 
per sense  of  this  word.] 
ATTRIB'UTED,  pp.  Ascribed  ;  yielded 
as  due;  imputed. 
ATTRIBUTING,  ppr.  Ascribing ; 

yielding,  or  giving  as  due;  imputing. 
ATTRIBUTION,  n.  The  act  of  attri- 
buting, or  the  quality  ascribed  ;  com- 
mendation. 

ATTRIB'UTIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
expressing  an  attribute. 
ATTKIB'DTIVE,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word 
significant  of  an  attribute ;  as,  an  ad- 
jective, verb,  or  particle,  which  is  the 
attribute  of  a  substance. 
ATTRITE,  a.  [L.  attrilus,  worn,  of  ad 
and  tero,  to  wear ;  Gr.  iu^.  See  TRITE.] 
Worn  by  rubbing,  or  friction.     [See 
TRITE,  which  is  now  generally  used.] 
ATTRITENESS,   n.   The  being  much 

worn. 

ATTRF'TION,  n.  Abrasion  ;  the  act  of 
wearing  by  friction,  or  rubbing  sub- 
stances together. 

The  change  of  aliment  is  effected  by  the 

attrition  of  the  stomach.  Arbutlmtit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn.— 3.  With 

divines,  grief  for  sin  arising  from  fear 

of  punishment ;  the  lowest  degree  of 

repentance.     In  med.  Ian.,  attrition  is 

applied  to  a  graze,  or  abrasion  of  the 

cuticle,  to  the  crushing  of  a  part  by 

violence,  and  to  a  severe  kind  of  cardi- 

algia,  or  heart-burn,  accompanied  with 

great  pain  and  sense  of  suffocation. 

ATTUNE,  v.  t.  [of  ad  and  tune.     See 

TONE  and  TUNE.]  1.  To  make  musical. 

Vernal  airs  attune  the  trembling  leaves. 

Milttm. 

2.  To  tune,  or  put  in  tune ;  to  adjust 
one  sound  to  another;  to  make  accord- 
ant; as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp. 
ATTUNED,  pp.  Made  musical,  or  har- 
monious; accommodated  in  sound. 
ATTUNING,  ppr.  Putting  in  tune; 
making  musical,  or  accordant  in  sound. 
ATTWOOD'S  MACHINE,  n.  An  in- 
genious apparatus,  invented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Attwood,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  ac- 
celerated motion.  Its  design  is  to  pro- 
duce a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  gra- 
vity, but  of  much  less  intensity.  It 
consists  of  a  strong  upright  pillar, 
which  supports  a  stand,  on  which  is 
placed  friction  wheels.  Immediately 
under  the  stand  is  an  upright  shaft, 
divided  into  inches,  half-inches,  and 
tenths,  for  measuring  the  space  through 
which  a  body  descends.  The  axis  of  a 
wheel  rests  upon  the  rims  of  the  fric- 
tion wheels,  and  a  silk  cord  passes  over 
this  wheel,  having  equal  weights  at- 
tached to  its  extremities.  In  thisgitti- 
ation  the  weights  balance  each  other 
and  no  motion  ensues;  but  if  to  one 
of  the  weights  a  small  quantity  be  add- 
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ed,  it  will  preponderate,  and  beyin  to 
descend,  and  draw  up  the  other  »  eight. 
Thus  an  accelerated  motion  will  be 
produced,  and  the  rate  of  descent  may 
be  rendered  so  slow,  as  to  afford  time 
to  observe  the  space  descended  in  a  | 
given  time,  and  the  velocity  acquired 
at  the  end  of  the  descent.  A  seconds 
pendulum  is  attached  to  the  apparatus 
to  measure  the  time  of  descent. 

ATWAIN.t  adv.  In  twain  ;  asunder. 

ATWEEN',+  adv.  Between. 

ATWIXT'.t  adv.  Betwixt. 

ATWO.t  adv.  In  two. 

AUBilNE,  n.  (auba'in.)  [Fr.  aubain,  an 
alien.]  The  drait  d'aubaine,  in  France, 
was  a  right  of  the  king  to  the  goods  of 
an  alien  dying  within  his  jurisdiction, 
the  king  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
heirs. 

AU'BIN,  n.  In  horsemanship,  a  broken 
kind  of  gait,  between  an  amble  and  a 
gallop ;  accounted  a  defect. 

AU'BURN,  a.  [This  word  is  evidently 
formed  from  brun,  bruno,  Fr.  and  It. 
brown,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters 
r  and  n,  with  a  prefix,  auburn,  for  au- 
brun,  from  breanan,  burn,  denoting  the 
colour  made  by  scorching.]  Brown; 
of  a  dark  colour. 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed. 
Dry  den, 

AUCHT,  n.  [A.  Sax.  acht.]  Possession; 
property.  (Scotch.) 

AU€'TION,  n.  [L.  audio,  a  public  sale; 
Eng.  to  hawk;  G.  hoken;  properly,  to 
cry  out.  See  HAWK.]  1.  A  public 
sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  regularly,  by  a  person  licensed  and 
authorized  for  the  purpose ;  a  vendue. 
Contracts  for  services,  sometimes,  are 
sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  By  the  Ro- 
mans, this  species  of  sale  was  made  by 
a  crier,  sub  hasta,  under  a  spear  stuck 
in  the  earth.— 2.  The  thing  sold  at  auc- 

AUC'TIONARY,  a.  Belonging  to  an 
auction,  or  public  sale. 
AUCTIONEER',  n.  [L.  auctionariui.] 
The  person  who  sells  at  auction ;  a  per- 
son licensed  by  government  to  dispose 
of  goods  or  land  by  public  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder. 
AUCTIONEER',  v.  t.  To  sell  at  auction. 
Al'€TUS,  a.   [Lat.]  Increased  ;  multi- 
plied. In  hot.,  applied  to  a  calyx  which 
has  the  addition  of  another  smaller  one. 
AU'CUBA,  n.  The  Japanese  name  of  a 
dicecious  plant,  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  as  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub, 
remarkable  for  its  shining  pale  green 
leaves,  mottled  with  yellow. 
AU€UPA'TION,  n.  [L.  aucupatio,  from 
aucupor,  of  avis  and  capio.]     The  ad 
or  practice  of  taking  birds ;  fowling 
bird-catching.     [Lti.  us.] 
AUDA'CIOUS,  a.  [L.  audax;  Fr.  au 
dacieux;  from  L.  audeo,  to  dare.    Th< 
sense  is,  advancing  forward.]     1.  Very 
bold  or  daring ;  impudent ;  contemn 
ing  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  o: 
decorum ;  used  for  bold  in  wickedness 
applied  to  persons ;  as,  an  audaciou 
wretch. — 2.  Committed  with,  or  pro 
ceeding  from,  daring  effrontery,  or  con 
tempt  of  law  ;  as,  an  audacious  crime 
—3.  Bold ;  spirited. 
AUDA'CIOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  impuden 
manner;  with  excess  of  boldness, 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  o 
being  audacious;  impudence;  audacit; 
AUDAC'ITY,  n.  Boldness,  sometimes  i 
a  good  sense;  daring  spirit,  resolution 
or  confidence. — 2.  Audaciousness ;  im 
pudence ;  in  a  bad  sense;  implying 
contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint. 


AUD'EANISM,  n.  Anthropomorphism; 
or  the  doctrine  of  Audeus,  who  main- 
tained that  God  has  a  human  shape ; 
from  Gen.  i.  26. 

AUD'IBLE,  a.  [L.  audibilis,  from  audio, 
to  hear.  This  word  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  the  ear;  Gr. 
«i*r,  «u*»«:  Vulg.  Gr.  xvtt*.  The  verb 
is  contracted  into  Sp  oir;  Port,  ouvir; 
Fr.  ouir,  to  hear.  Hence  in  law  over, 
and  from  the  French  oyez,  hear  ye,  the 
barbarous  O  yes  of  law  courts.]  That 
may  be  heard ;  perceivable  by  the  ear ; 
oud  enough  to  be  heard ;  as,  an  audi- 
ile  voice  or  whisper. 
VUD'IBLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing audible. 

.UD'IBLY,  adv.  In  an  audible  manner; 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  heard. 
AUD'IENCE,  n.  The  act  of  hearing,  or 
attending  to  sounds. 

His  bold  discourse  had  audience.  Milton. 
2.  Admittance  to  a  hearing ;  public  re- 
ception to  an  interview  ;  a  ceremony 
observed  in  courts,  or  by  official  charac- 
ters, when  ambassadors  or  applicants 
to  men  in  office  are  permitted  to  ap- 
pear and  state  their  business  in  person. 
— 3.  An  auditory ;  an  assembly  of  hear- 
ers.— 4.  In  the  Spanish  dominions,  a 
court ;  as  the  audience  of  Seville,  which 
is  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer;  and 
the  audience  pretorial,  in  the  Indies, 
which  is  a  high  court  of  judicature. 
The  word  in  Spain  also  signifies  certain 
law-officers,  appointed  to  institute  a 
j  udicial  inquiry. — 5.  In  England,  a  court 
held  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  subject  of  consecrations,  elec- 
tions, institutions,  marriages,  &c. 
AUD'IENCE-CHAMBER,n.  An  apart 
ment  for  an  audience  or  formal  meet- 

AUD'IENCE-€OURT,  n.  A  court  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equa 
authority  with  the  arches-court,  though 
of  less  dignity. 
AUD'IENT.t  n.  A  hearer. 
AUD'IT,  n.  [L.  audit,  he  hears.]  1.  An 
examination  of  an  account,  or  of  ac- 
counts, with  a  hearing  of  the  parties 
concerned,  by  proper  officers,  or  per- 
sons appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
compare  the  charges  with  the  vouch- 
ers, examine  witnesses,  and  state  the 
balance. — 2.  The  result  of  such  an  exa 
mination  or  account  as  adjusted  by  au- 
ditors ;  a  final  account. 
AUD'IT,  v.  t.  To  examine  and  adjust  an 
account,  or  accounts,  by  proper  officers 
or  by  persons  legally  authorized  for  th 
purpose ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a 
treasurer,  or  of  parties  who  have  a  sui 
depending  in  court. 

AUD'IT-HOUSE,  n.  An  appendage  t 

a  cathedral,  in  which  the  business  be 

longing  to  it  is  transacted. 

Audita  querela.   [L.]  In  law,  a  writ  o 

complaint  for  redress  of  a  wrong. 

AUD'ITIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  o 

hearing. 

AUD'ITOR,  [L.]  A  hearer;  one  wh 
attends  to  hear  a  discourse. — 2.  A  per 
son  appointed  and  authorized  to  exa 
mine  an  account,  or  accounts,  compar 
the  charges  with  the  vouchers,  examin 
the  parties  and  witnesses,  allow  or  re 
ject  charges,  and  state  the  balance.  I 
is  usual  with  courts  to  refer  account 
on  which  an  action  is  brought,  to  au 
ditors  for  adjustment,  and  their  repo: 
if  received,  is  the  basis  of  the  judgmen 
In  England,  there  are  officers  wh 
are  auditors  of  courts;  as,  the  auditor 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  receipts,  & 
Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session,  an  ofl 
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cer  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  whom 
ither  of  the  Divisions,  or  any  Lord 
Ordinary,  may  remit  to  tax  the  costs 
of  a  suit  in  which  expenses  are  found 
due. 

UD'ITORSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  au- 
ditor. 

UD'ITORY,  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  hearing  ;  pertaining  to  the  sense  ur 
organs  of  hearing ;  as  the  auditory 
nerve. 

lUD'ITORY,  n.  [L.   auditorium.]     1. 
An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers, 
as  in  a  church  or  lecture-room. — 2.  A 
place  or  apartment  where  discourses 
are  delivered.     In  ancient  churches,  the 
nave,  where  the  hearers  stood  to  be 
instructed. — 3.  A  bench   on    which  a 
judge  sits  to  hear  causes.     Auditory 
artery,  in  ana*,  the  artery  which  goes 
off  from  each  side  of  the  arteria  basi- 
laris,  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  ac- 
companies the  auditory  nerve.     Audi- 
tory passage,  (auditorius  meatus,)  the 
passage  of  entrance  into  the  ear,  and 
which  conveys  the  sound  to  the  audi- 
tory nerve.     Auditory  nerves,  a  pair  of 
nerves  arising  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata,  and  distributed,  the  one  to  the 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  nose, lips,  &c. 
AUD'ITRESS,  n.  A  female  hearer.   . 
AUF,  n.  A  fool;  a  simpleton.  [See  OAF.] 
AUGE'AN,  a.  The   Augean   stable,  in 
Grecian  mythology,  is  represented  as 
belonging  to  Augeas,  or  Augias,  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  king 
of  Elis.     This  prince  kept  a  great  num- 
ber of  oxen,  in   a  stable   which  was 
never  cleansed,  until  Hercules  under- 
took the  task  ;  a  task  which  it  seemed 
impracticable  to  execute.     Hence,  the 
Augean  stable  came  to  represent  what 
is  deemed  impracticable,or  a  place  which 
has  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  cleansed 
AUG'ER,  n.  [D.  avegaar.     The  Saxon 
word  is  nafe-gar,  or  naue-gar,  from 
nafa,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  gar,  a 
tool,  or  a  borer.     It  is  probable  that 
the  real  word  is  naugar,  corrupted.] 
An  instrument  for  boring  large  holes, 
chiefly  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  ca- 
binet-makers, wheelwrights,  and  ship- 
wrights.    It  consists  of  an  iron  blade, 
ending  in   a  steel  bit,  with  a  handle 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  blade. 
Augers,  made  with  a  straight  channel 
or  groove,  in  some  places,  are  called 
pod-augers;  the  modern  augers,  with 
spiral  channels,  are  called  screw-augers. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  instruments 


Auger*. 

used  for  boring  the  soil,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  the  minerals,  and  in  agriculture 
more  especially,  the  existence  of  water. 
These  augers  are  of  various  kinds,  but 
they  all  consist  of  three  parts,  namely, 
a  handle  for  working  the  instrument 
by  the  means  of  two  or  more  men;  the 
bit,  month,  or  cutting  piece ;  and  cer- 
tain rods  for  connecting  the  handle 
with  the  bit  or  cutting  piece. 
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AITG'ER-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  made  by  an 
auger. 

AUGHT,  n.  (aut.)  [Sax.  awiht,  aht,  or 
ou-iht,  ohwit,  oht,  from  wiht,  wight,  a 
creature,  animal,  thing,  any  thing.  This 
wiht,  seems  to  be  our  wight  and  whit; 
and  I  suspect  the  L.  qui,  gu<e,  quad, 
Quid,  what,  to  be  the  same  word  varied 
in  orthography.  This  word  should 
not  be  written  ought.]  1.  Any  thing, 
indefinitely. 

But  go,  my  son,  and   see   if   aught    be 
wanting.  Jddiion. 

2.  Any  part ;  the  smallest ;  a  jot  or 
tittle. 

There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken ;  Josh.  xxi. 

AU'GITE,  n.  [Gr.  «»„,  brightness.]  A 
mineral  called  by  Haiiy,  pyroxene ; 
often  found  in  distinct  crystals.  Its 
secondary  forms  are  all  six  or  eight- 
sided  prisms.  Sometimes  it  appears  in 
hemitrope  crystals.  It  has  a  foliated 
structure,  and  is  harder  than  hornblend. 
The  varieties  are,  common  augite,  sah- 
lite,  fassaite,  and  coccolite.  The  om- 
phacite  of  Werner  appears  also  to  be  a 
variety  ;  and  the  common  augite,  found 
near  the  lake  Baikal,  has  been  called 
Baihalite.  Werner  divides  augite  into 
four  sub-species;  granular,  foliated, 
conchoidal,  and  common  ;  and  there  is 
a  variety  called  slaggy  augite. 

AUGIT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  augite ;  re- 
sembling augite,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature  and  characters.  Augitic  por- 
phyry, a  rock  with  a  dark  gray,  or 
greenish  base,  containing  crystals  of 
augite,  and  labrador  of  felspar. 

AUGMENT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  augmenter;  L. 
augmento,  augmentum,  from  augeo,  auxi, 
to  increase ;  Gr.  «.,{«i,  «{»,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Eng.  to  wax,  or  to  eke;  Sax. 
cacan.]  1.  To  increase;  to  enlarge  in 
size  or  extent;  to  swell;  to  make 
bigger;  as,  to  augment  an  army,  by 
reinforcement ;  rain  augments  a  stream. 
— 2.  To  increase  or  swell  the  degree, 
amount,  or  magnitude ;  as,  impatience 
augments  an  evil. 

AUGMENT,  v.  i.  To  increase;  to  grow 
larger ;  as,  a  stream  augments  by  rain. 

AUG'MENT, n.  Increase;  enlargement 
by  addition  ;  state  of  increase. — 2.  In 
philology,  a  syllable  prefixed  to  a  word ; 
or  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the 
initial  vowel.  Among  physicians,  a  term 
applied  to  the  period  of  a  fever  between 
its  commencement  and  its  height. 

AUGMENT-ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  in- 
creased; capable  of  augmentation. 

AUGMENTATION,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing, or  making  larger,  by  addition, 
expansion,  or  dilatation. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  increased,  or  enlarged.— 3.  The 
thing  added  by  which  a  thing  is  en- 
larged.— 1.  In  music,  a  doubling  the 
value  of  the  notes  of  the  subject  of  a 
fugue  or  canon.  Augmentation  Court, 
in  England,  a  court  erected  by  27  Hen. 
VIII.,  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  by  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries. It  was  long  ago  dissolved. 
Process  of  augmentation,  in  Scotland,  is 
a  process  in  the  tiend  court,  raised  by 
the  minister  of  a  parish  against  the  ti- 
tular and  heritors,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  augmentation  of  his  sti- 
pend. In  her.,  augmentation  consists  in 
additional  charges  to  a  coat-armour, 
often  as  marks  of  honour,  borne  on  the 
escutcheon,  or  a  canton. 

AUGMENT'ATIVE,    a.    Having    the 
quality  or  power  of  augmenting 
AUGMENT'ER,  n.  He  that  augments. 


AUGMENTING,  ppr.  Increasing;  en- 
larging. 

AU'GUR,  n.  [L.  augur.  The  first  sylla- 
ble is  from  avis,  a  fowl ;  but  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  the  last  syllable  are 
not  obvious.]  1.  Among  the  Romans, 
an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  foretell 
future  events  by  the  singing,  chatter- 
ing, flight,  and  feeding  of  birds.  There 
was  a  college  or  community  of  augurs, 
originally  three  in  number,  and  after- 
wards nine,  four  patricians  and  five 
plebeians.  They  bore  a  staff  or  wand, 
and  were  held  in  great  respect. — 2.  One 
who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events 
by  omens. 

We  all  know  that  augur  cannot  look  at 
augur  without  laughing.  Buckmintter. 

AU'GUR,  v.  i.  To  guess ;  to  conjecture 
by  signs,  or  omens ;  to  prognosticate. 

AU'GUR,  v.  *.  To  predict,  or  foretell; 
as,  to  augur  ill  success. 

AU'GURAL,  a.  [L.  auguralis.]  Per- 
taining to  an  augur,  or  to  prediction 
by  the  appearance  of  birds  The  Ro- 
mans had  their  augural  staff  and  augu- 
ral books. 

AU'GURATE,  v.  i.  To  judge  by  augu- 
ry ;  to  predict.  [Lit.  us.] 

AUGURA'TION,  n.  The  practice  of 
augury,  or  the  foretelling  of  events  by 
the  chattering  and  flight  of  birds.  It 
may  be  used  for  prediction  by  other 
signs  and  omens. 

AU'GURED,  pp.  Conjectured  by  omens; 
prognosticated. 

AU'GURER,  n.  An  augur.  [Not  legi- 
timate.] 

AUGU'RIAL,  a.  Relating  to  augurs. 

AU'GURIZE.f  v.  t.  To  augur. 

AU'GUROUS,  a.  Predicting ;  foretell- 
ing ;  foreboding. 

AU'GURY,  n.  [L.  augurium.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  foretelling  events  by  the 
flight  or  chattering  of  birds.— 2.  An 
omen ;  prediction ;  prognostication. 

AUGUST,  a.  [L.  augustus.  The  first 
syllable  of  this  word  is  probably  from 
the  root  of  augeo,  or  of  awe.]  Grand ; 
magnificent;  majestic;  impressing  awe ; 
inspiring  reverence. 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared,  august  in  vi- 
sage. Dryden. 
It  is  related  that  this  epithet  was  first 
conferred  by  the  Roman  senate  upon 
Octavius,  after  confirming  him  in  the 
sovereign  power. 

AU'GUST,  n.  The  eighth  month  of  the 
year,  containing  thirty-one  days.  The 
old  Roman  name  was  Sextilis,  the  sixth 
month  from  March,  the  month  in  which 
the  primitive  Romans,  as  well  as  Jews, 
began  the  year.  The  name  was  changed 
to  August  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Octavius  Augustus,  on  account  of  his 
victories,  and  his  entering  on  his  first 
consulate  in  that  month. 

AUGUSTAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Augus- 
tus; as,  the  Augustan  age. — 2.  The 
Augustan  confession,  drawn  up  at  Au- 
gusta or  Augsburg,  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  in  1530,  contains  the 
principles  of  the  Protestants,  and  their 
reasons  for  separating  from  the  Ro- 
mish church. 

AUGUSTIN'IANS,  n.  Those  divines, 
who  from  St.  Augustin,  maintain  that 
grace  is  effectual  from  its  nature,  ab- 
solutely and  morally,  not  relatively  and 
gradually. 

AUGUST'INS,          In.      A    monastic 

AUGUSTIN'IANS,  j  fraternity,  so 
called  from  St.  Augustin.  They  origi- 
nally were  hermits,  and  called  Austin 
friars.  They  were  congregated  into 
one  body  by  pope  Alexander  IV.,  un- 
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der  Lanfranc,  in  1256.  They  clothe  in 
black,  and  make  one  of  the  four  orders 
of  mendicants. 

AUGUST'NESS,  n.  Dignity  of  mien  ; 
grandeur;  magnificence. 

AUK,  n.  [contracted  from  Alca.]  The 
Alca,  a  genus  of  aquatic  fowls,  of  the 
order  of  Ansers,  including  the  north- 
ern penguin  or  great  auk,  the  little 
auk  or  black  and  white  diver,  the  puf- 
fin, &c.  The  auk  is  observed  by  sea- 
men never  to  wander  beyond  sound- 
ings, and  accordingly  they  conclude, 
on  its  appearance,  that  land  is  not  very 
remote.  These  birds  breed  in  large 
companies,  in  caverns  and  rocky  cliff's, 
laying  only  one  disproportionately 
large  egg.  The  young  are  said  to  be 
fed  from  the  crops  of  the  parents. 

AULA'RIAN,  n.  [L.  aula,  a  hall.]  At 
Oxford,  the  member  of  a  hall,  distin- 
guished from  a  collegian. 

AULD.t  a.  [Sax.  aid.]  Old.  Shah.  Auld 
is  also  used  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  to  sig- 
nify old.  Auldfarrand  or  Auld  f arrant, 
sagacious;  prudent ;  usually  applied  to 
children  when  they  discover  more  sa- 
gacity than  could  be  expected  at  their 
time  of  life. 

AULET'I€,  a.  [Gr.  tv^nxtt,  from  «i/i«, 
a  pipe.]  Pertaining  to  pipes  or  to  a 
pipe.  [Lit.  us.] 

AU'LIC,  a.  [L.  aulicus,  from  aula,  a 
hall,  court  or  palace ;  Gr.  etA*.]  Per- 
taining to  a  royal  court.  The  epithet 
is  probably  confined  to  the  German 
empire,  where  it  is  used  to  designate 
certain  courts  or  officers  composing  the 
courts.  The  aulic  council  is  composed 
of  a  president,  who  is  a  Catholic,  a 
vice-chancellor  and  eighteen  counsel- 
lors, nine  of  whom  are  Protestants,  and 
nine  Catholics.  They  always  follow 
the  emperor's  court,  and  decide  with- 
out an  appeal.  This  council  ceases  at 
the  death  of  the  emperor.  The  Aulic, 
in  some  European  universities,  is  an 
act  of  a  young  divine,  on  being  ad- 
mitted a  doctor  of  divinity.  It  begins 
by  a  harangue  of  the  chancellor  ad- 
dressed to  the  young  doctor,  after 
which  he  receives  the  cap  and  presides 
at  the  Aulic  or  disputation. 

AUMAIL,f  v.  t.  [Fr.  email.]  To  figure 
or  variegate. 

AUMBRY.    See  AMBRY. 

AUME,  n.  A  Dutch  measure  for  Rhen- 
ish wine,  containing  forty  gallons. 

AU'MONE,  n.  A  law  term  signifying 
alms.  Tenure  in  Aumone,  in  law,  sig- 
nifies a  tenure  where  lands  are  given 
in  alms  to  some  church  or  religious 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT,  n.  An  ancient 
kind  of  balance,  now  out  of  use.  It 
was  very  inaccurate,  and  great  decep- 
tions were  practised  by  it.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  Auncel-weight  signi- 
fies meat  sold  by  the  hand,  without 
scales. 

AUNE,  n.  [A  contraction  otaulne,  ulna.] 
A  French  cloth  measure,  but  of  differ- 
ent lengths  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  At  Rouen,  it  is  an  English  ell ; 
at  Calais,  1.52 ;  at  Lyons,  1 .061 ;  at  Paris, 

^.95.    All  now  superseded  by  themptre. 

AUNT,  n.  [L.  amita,  contracted.  Qu. 
Fr.  tante.]  The  sister  of  one's  father 
or  mother,  correlative  to  nephew  or 
niece. 

AU'RA,  n.  [L.  from  Heb.  ^s11.  iar,  a 
stream ;  Gr.  «»{«.  See  AIR.]  Literally, 
a  breeze,  or  gentle  current  of  air,  but 
used  by  English  writers  for  a  stream  of 
fine  particles  flowing  from  a  body,  as 
effluvia,  aroma,  or  odour ;  an  exhalation. 
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AURAXTIA'CEJE,  n.  [from  aurum, 
gold.]  The  orange  tribe;  they  are 
dicotyledonous,  polypetalous  plants, 
with  dark-green  jointed  leaves,  filled 
with  fragrant  essential  oil,  collected  in 
little  transparent  dots,  and  a  superior 
ovary  changing  to  a  succulent  berry, 
the  rind  of  which  is  also  filled  with 
fragrant  essential  oil.  This  nat.  order 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  and  unknown  in  a 
wild  state  in  America.  Their  flowers 
are  usually  odoriferous,  and  their  fruits 
suhacid. 

AUR  AN'TIUM,  n.  The  orange,  so  called 
from  its  golden  colour ;  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  citrus. 

AU'RATE,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from 
aurum,  gold.]  A  sort  of  pear. 

AU'RATE,  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold;  Fr.  or; 
from  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  "iS,  aoor,  light, 
fire,  and  to  shine,  from  its  colour ;  Ir. 
or;  Vf.  aur;  Corn,  oar.]  A  combina- 
tion of  auric  acid  with  a  base,  as  tni- 
rate  of  potash. 

AU'RATED,  a.  Resembling  gold.— 2. 
Combined  with  auric  acid. 

AU'RATED,  a.  [L.  amis,  the  ear.] 
Eared;  having  ears  like  the  scallop- 
shell. 

AU'REA  ALEXANDRI'NA,  n.  A 
compound  opiate  confection,  much  in 
repute  among  the  ancient  physicians, 
as  a  powerful  antidote  to  poison. 

AU'REATE,  a.  Golden. 

4.URE'LIA,  n.  [from  aurum,  or  aur, 
gold,  from  its  colour.  See  CHRYSALIS.] 
In  nat.  hist.,  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  of 
an  insect;  or  the  form  of  an  animal, 
like  a  worm  or  maggot,  covered  with  a 
hardish  pellicle,  and  in  a  state  of  seem- 
ing insensibility.  From  this  state,  it 
changes  to  a  moth,  butterfly,  or  other 
winged  insect. 

AUKE'LIAN,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to 
the  aurelia. 

AURE  OLA,  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold.]  A 
circle  of  rays  of  light,  emblematical  of 
glory.  A  name  which  the  old  painters 
gave  to  the  crown  of  glory  with 
which  they  adorned  the  heads  of  the 
saints,  martyrs,  confessors,  &e. 

AU'RIC,  a.  [from  aurum,  gold.]  Per- 
taining to  gold.  The  auric  acid  is  a 
saturated  combination  of  gold  and 
oxygen. 

AU'RICLE,  n.  [L.  auricula,  dim,  from 
auris,  the  ear.]  1.  The  external  ear, 
or  that  part  which  is  prominent  from 
the  head. — 2.  The  auricles  of  the  heart 
are  two  muscular  bags,  situated  at  the 
base,  serving  as  diverticula  for  the 
blood,  during  the  diastole.  They  re- 
semble the  auricle  of  the  ear,  and  co- 
ver the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  like 
caps.  Their  systole  or  contraction 
corresponds  to  the  diastole  of  the  heart, 
and  f  ice  versa.  They  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins,  and  communicate  it  to 
the  ventricles. 

AU'RICLED,  a.  Having  ears;  having 
appendages  resembling  ears ;  applied  to 
leaves  when  they  are  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  leaflets,  generally  distinct,  but 
sometimes  joined  with  them. 

AURIC'ULA,  n.  That  species  of  Prim- 
ula called,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
bear's  ear.  It  is  found  wild  abundantly 
on  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  has  for  centu- 
ries been  an  object  of  cultivation  by 
florists,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising 
from  seed  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
having  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
wild  plant,  except  in  foliage.  Auricula 
iu  zuol.,  is  a  genus  of  phytophagous  or 


plant-eating  trachelipods,  whose  or- 
gans of  respiration  are  formed  for 
breathing  air. 

AURI€'UL^£  JUDJE,  n.  A  sort  of 
fungus  which  grows  on  elder  trees.  A 
decoction  of  it  in  milk  has  been  much 
esteemed  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of  quin- 
sey. 

AURIC'ULAR,  a.  [from  L.  auricula, 
the  ear.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear ; 
within  the  sense  of  hearing;  told  in 
the  ear;  as,  auricular  confession. — 2. 
Recognized  by  the  ear;  known  by  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  as,  auricular  evidence. 
— 3.  Traditional;  known  by  report ;  as, 
auricular  traditions. 

AURIC'ULARLY,  adv.  In  a  secret 
manner ;  by  way  of  whisper,  or  voice 
addressed  to  the  ear. 

AURIC'ULATE,  a.  Shaped  like  theear. 
In  bot.,  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  auriculate, 
when  it  is  furnished  at  its  base  with  a 
pair  of  leaflets  properly  distinct,  but 
occasionally  liable  to  be  joined  to  it. 

AURI€'ULATED,  a.  Having  large  or 
elongated  ears ;  as,  the  auriculated  vul- 
ture. 

AURIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  aurifer,  from 
aurum,  gold,  and  fero,  to  produce.] 
That  yields  or  produces  gold;  as,  auri- 
ferous sands  or  streams. 

AU'RIFORM,  a.  [L.  auris,  the  ear,  and 
forma,  form.]  Ear-shaped;  having  the 
form  of  the  human  ear ;  in  the  shape 
of  an  ear;  as  an  auriform  shell. 

AURI'GA,  n.  [L.  ofaurea,  area,  a  head- 
stall, a  bridle,  and  rego,  to  govern  or 
manage.]  1.  Literally,  the  director  of 
a  car,  or  waggon.  In  astr.,  the  Wag- 
goner, a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
stars,  according  to  Tycho;  forty,  ac- 
cording to  Hevelius ;  and  sixty-eight, 
in  the  British  catalogue. — 2.  The  fourth 
lobe  of  the  liver;  also  a  bandage  for 
the  sides. 

AURIGA'TION,  n.  [L.  auriaa.]  The 
act  or  practise  of  driving  horses  har- 
nessed to  carriages. 

AURIPIGMF.N'TUM.  See  OHPIMENT. 

AU'RIS€ALP,  n.  [L.  auris,  ear,  and 
scalpo,  to  scrape.]  An  instrument  to 
clean  the  ears;  used  also  in  operations 
of  surgery  on  the  ear. 

AU'RIST,  n.  [L.  auris,  ear.]  One  skilled 
in  disorders  of  the  ear,  or  who  profes- 
ses to  cure  them. 

AU'RO€H,  n.  [G.  urochs,  the  ure-ox, 
urus  and  ox.]  A  species  of  wild  bull 
or  buffalo,  whose  bones  are  found  in 
gravel  and  alluvial  soil. 

AURO'RA,  n.  [L.  aurora;  Sans,  arun; 
Ch.  and  Heb.  ^-,s.  aoor,  light,  and  -y, 
ore,  to  raise.]  1.  The  rising  light  of  the 
morning;  the  dawn  of  day,  or  morning 
twilight. — -2.  The  goddess  of  the  morn- 
ing, or  twilight  deified  by  fancy.  The 
poets  represented  her  as  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  chariot,  with  rosy  fin- 
gers dropping  gentle  dew. — 3.  A  species 
of  crowfoot. 

Aurora  borealis,or lumen boreale;  north- 
ern twilight.  This  species  of  light 
usually  appears  in  streams,  ascending 
toward  the  zenith  from  a  dusky  line  a 
few  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Some- 
times it  assumes  a  wavy  appearance,  as 
in  America,  in  March,  1782,  when  it 
overspread  the  whole  hemisphere. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  detached  places; 
at  other  times,  it  almost  covers  the 
hemisphere.  As  the  streams  of  light 
have  a  tremulous  motion,  they  are  call- 
ed, in  the  Shetland  isles,  merry  dancers. 
They  assume  all  shapes,  and  a  variety 
of  colours,  from  a  nale  red  or  yellow  to 
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a  deep  red  or  blood  colour:  and  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  serve  to  illuminate 
the  earth  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  long 
winter  nights.  This  light  is  sometimes 
near  the  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  between  the  spectator  and  a  dis- 
tant mountain.  The  appearance  of  the 
Aurora  borealis  so  exactly  resembles 
the  effects  of  artificial  electricity,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  causes  are  identical.  AVhen  elec- 
tricity passes  through  ratified  air,  it  ex- 
hibits a  diffused  luminous  stream  \vliich 
has  all  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  the  Aurora,  and  hence,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  this  natural  phenomenon 
is  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electrici- 
ty through  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  influence  of  the  Aurora 
upon  the  magnetic  needle  is  now  con- 
sidered as  an  ascertained  fact,  and  the 
connection  between  it  and  magnetism 
is  farther  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  beams  or  coruscations  issuing  from 
a  point  in  the  horizon  west  or  north, 
are  frequently  observed  to  run  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  At  the  same  time, 
a  luminous  arch  is  occasionally  seen 
stretching  across  the  heavens,  and 
crossing  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right 
angles.  The  Aurora  borealis  is  said 
to  be  frequently  accompanied  by  sound, 
which  is  variously  described  as  a  hiss- 
ing, a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a 
crackling  sound.  This  has  been  so 
positively  asserted  by  different  obser- 
vers, that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  fact. 

AURO'RAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  au- 
rora, or  to  the  northern  lights;  resem- 
bling the  twilight. 

AU'HUM,  n.  [L.  See  ACBATE.]  Gold. 
Aurum  fulminans,  fulminating  gold,  is 
gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  vola- 
tilealkali.  This  precipitate  is  of  abrown 
yellow,  or  orange  colour,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  detonizes 
with  considerable  noise.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  auric  acid  and  ammonia. — 
Aurum  mosaicum,  or  musivum,  a  spark- 
ling gold-coloured  substance,  from  an 
amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin,  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac,  set  to 
sublime.  The  mercury  and  part  of  the 
sulphur  unite  into  a  cinnabar,  which 
sublimes  with  the  sal-ammoniac,  and 
leaves  the  aurum  mosaicum  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin,  and  is 
used  as  a  pigment. 

AUS€ULTA'TION,  n.  [L.  from  antiq. 
ause,  Gr.  wt,  «/«,-,  the  ear,  and  cultus, 
from  colo,  to  use  or  exercise  ]  1.  The 
act  of  listening,  or  hearkening  to. — 2. 
In  med.,  a  method  of  distinguishing  di- 
seases, particularly  in  the  thorax,  by 
observing  the  sounds  in  the  part  gene- 
rally by  means  of  a  tube  applied  to  the 
surface.  This  instrument  is  called  a 
stethoscope.  [&«  STETHOSCOPE.]  Au- 
scultation may  be  used  with  more  or 
less  advantage  in  all  cases  where  mor- 
bid sounds  are  produced,  but  its  gene- 
ral applications  are,  the  auscultation  ut 
respiration,  the  auscultation  of  the 
voice ;  auscultation  of  the  cough,  aus- 
cultation of  sounds  foreign  to  all  these, 
but  sometimes  accompanying  them ; 
auscultation  of  the  actions  of  the 
heart ;  obstetric  auscultation.  The 
practice  of  auscultation  is  founded 
upon  well  established  physical  princu 
pies.  Sounds  which  are  caused  by  cer- 
tain actions  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  are  transmitted  through  the 
wall*  ul  the  ca\  ity,  and  are  perceived 
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when  the  ear  is  applied  closely  to  the 
surface,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
a  proper  instrument.  These  sounds 
uru  always  alike  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  are  changed  when  the 
circumstances  which  caused  them  are 
changed.  Hence  the  physician  who 
renders  his  ear  familiar  with  the  sounds 
caused  by  the  internal  actions  of  the 
body  in  a  healthy  state,  will  readily 
perceive  a  variation  when  the  part  is 
diseased,  and  by  repented  and  exten- 
sive observation,  will  also  learn  what 
particular  disease  is  indicated  by  any 
particular  unnatural  sound. 
AUS€UI/TATORY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hearing  or  listening. 
AU'SPI€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  auspicor.]  To 
give  a  favourable  turn  to  ;  a  sense  taken 
from  the  Roman  practice  of  taking  the 
auspicium,  or  inspection  of  birds,  be- 
fore they  undertook  any  important 
business. — 2.  To  foreshow. — 3.  To  be- 
gin. 

AU'SPICE,  AU'SPICES,  n.  [L.  auspi- 
cium, of  avis,  a  bird,  and  spccio,  to  in- 
spect.] 1.  The  omens  of  an  undertak- 
ing, drawn  from  birds;  the  same  as 
augury,  which  see.— 2.  Protection ; '  fa- 
vour shown;  patronage;  influence.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural, 
aiopiea. 

AUSPICIOUS,  a.  [See  AUSPICE.] 
Having  omens  of  success,  or  favour- 
able appearances ;  as,  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning.— 2.  Prosperous;  fortunate; 
applied  to  persons;  as  auspicious  chief. 
—  3.  Favourable;  kind;  propitious; 
applied  to  persons  or  things;  as,  an  au- 
spicious mistress. 

AUSPI"CIOUSLY,  adv.  With  favour- 
able   omens;    happily;    prosperously; 
favourably ;  propitiously. 
AUSPI"CIOUSNESS,n.  A  state  of  fair 
promise;  prosperity. 
AUS'TER,  n.  [L.]  The  south  wind. 
AU'STERE,  a.  [L.  austertts.]     Severe  ; 
harsh;    rigid;    stern;    applied  to  per- 
sons; as,  an  austere  master ;  an  austere 
look. — 2.  Sour;    harsh;    rough  to  the 
taste;    applied   to    things;   as,  austere 
fruit,  or  wine. 

AUSTERELY,  adv.  Severely;  rigidly; 
harshly. 

AUSTERENESS,  n.  Severity  in  man- 
ners; harshness;  austerity.— 2.  Rough- 
ness in  taste. 

AUSTER'ITY,  n.  [L.  austeritas.]  Se- 
verity of  manners  or  life;  rigour; 
strictness ;  harsh  discipline.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  mortifications 
of  a  monastic  life,  which  are  called  au- 
sterities. 

AUS'TRAL,<z.  [L.  australis,from  ouster, 
the  south  wind,  or  south.]  Southern  ; 
lying  or  being  in  the  south;  as,  austral 
lands ;  austral  signs 
AUSTRALA'SIA,  n.  [austral  and  Asia.] 
A  name  given  to  the  countries  situated 
to  the  south  of  Asia,  comprehending 
Australia,  or  New  Holland,  New 
Guinea,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Australasia 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Australia. 
The  latter  word  is  applied  exclusively 
to  the  large  island  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  fifth  division  of  the  globe. 
AUS'TRALIZE,  v.  i.  To  tend  south- 
wardly. 

AUS'TRIAN,  a.  [from  Austria,  an  em- 
pire of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
Ger.  (Estreich,  or  Eastern  Kingdom; 
so  called,  in  early  times,  relatively  to 
the  western  dominions  of  Charlemagne.] 
Pertaining  to  Austria. 

TRIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Austria. 
AUS'TIUNE,  a.  [I/,  auslrinus,  from  au- 


ster,  south.]    South;  southerly;  south 
ern. 

AUS'TROMANCY,  n.  [from  ouster,  th 
south  wind,  and  Gr.  ,twt»rf(«,  divination. 
Soothsaying,  or  prediction  of  futur 
events,  from  observations  of  the  winds 
Auter  droit.  [Law  Fr.]  Another's  right 
Auterfoits,  a  word  composed  of  the 
French  aulre,  another,  and  foils,  fois 
time,  introduced  into  law  language 
under  the  Norman  princes  of  England 
It  signifies,  at  another  time,  formerly 
as,  autcrfoits  acquit,  auterfoits  attaint 
auterfoits  convict,  formerly  acquitted 
attainted,  or  convicted,  which  beinj 
specially  pleaded,  is  a  bar  to  a  seconc 
prosecution  for  the  same  offence. — 
Auterfoits  acquit.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  o 
a  former  acquittance. — Auter  foits  at 
taint.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  former 
attaint. — Auter  foits  convict.  [Law  Fr. 
The  plea  of  former  conviction. 
AU'TA,  n.  A  square  column  set  agains 
a  wall. 

AUTHENTIC,  la.  [Fr.  authcn- 
AUTHENTICAL,  /  tique;  It.  and  Sp 
autentico;  Low  L.  authenticus,  from  the 
Gr.  ou>8t*7i*4Tt  from  *uUt*ir,;i  an  author  or 
maker;  one  who  does  any  thing  by  his 
own  right;  also  one  who  kills  himself 
The  first  syllable  is  from  *«r«,  which  is 
probably  from  the  root  of  author,  auc- 
tor;  and  the  sense  of  self-murderer 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  other  con- 
stituent of  the  word  is  from  Sun, 
&i.i».,  to  kill,  but  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  strike,  to  drive  or  thrust 
with  the  hand,  &c.  In  the  word  before 
us,  the  sense  is  to  throw,  or  to  set ; 
hence  authentic  is  set,  fixed,  made  or 
made  certain  by  the  author,  by  one's 
own  self.]  1.  Having  a  genuine  origi- 
nal or  authority,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  false,  fictitious,  or  counterfeit ; 
being  what  it  purports  to  be;  genuine; 
true ;  applied  to  things;  as  an  authentic 
paper  or  register.— 2.  Of  approved  au- 
thority; as  an  authentic  writer. — 3. 
Authentic  melodies,  in  music,  such  as 
have  their  principal  note  contained 
between  the  key  note  and  its  octave. 
AUTHENTICALLY,  adv.  In  an  au- 
thentic manner ;  with  the  requisite  or 
genuine  authority. 

AUTHENTICALNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  authentic;  genuineness;  the 
quality  of  being  of  good  authority; 
authenticity.  [The  latter  word  is  gene- 
rally used.] 

AUTHENTICATE,  „.  /.  To  render 
authentic;  to  give  authority  to,  by  the 
proof,  attestation,  or  formalities,  re- 
quired by  law,  or  sufficient  to  entitle 
to  credit. 

The  king  servos  only  as  a  notary  to  au- 
thenticate the  choice  of  judges.  Burkr 
AUTHENTICATED,   pp.    Rendered 
authentic;  having  received  the  forms 
which  prove  genuineness. 
AUTHENTICATING,  ppr.     Giving 
authority  by  the  necessary  signature, 
seal,  attestation,  or  other  forms. 
AUTHENTICA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
authenticating;  the  giving  of  authority 
by  the  necessary  formalities. 
AUTHENTICITY,    n.     Genuineness; 
the  quality  of  being  of  genuine;  origi- 
nal; as  the  authenticity  of  the  scrip- 
tures.    fiSVe  GENUINENESS.] 
AUTHENTICNESS,  n.  Authenticity. 

{Karetij  us.] 

AU'THOR,  n.  [L.  auctor;  W.  awchir; 
Fr.  auteur.  The  Latin  word  is  from 
the  root  of  augeo,  to  increase,  or  cause 
to  enlarge.  The  primary  sense  is  one 
who  bring!  or  causes  to  come  forth. 1 
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1.  One  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings 
into  being ;  as,  God  is  the  author  of  the 
universe. — '2.  The  beginner,  former,  or 
first  mover  of  any  thing;  hence,  the 
efficient  cause  of  a  thing.  It  is  appro- 
priately applied  to  one  who  composes  or 
writes  a  book  or  original  work,  and  in 
a  more  general  sense,  to  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  compose  and  write  books; 
opposed  to  compiler  or  translator. 
Author,  in  Scots  law,  signifies  the  per- 
son from  whom  a  proprietor  has  pur- 
chased or  acquired  property  by  singu- 
lar titles,  as  contradistinguished  from 
an  ancestor,  from  whom  the  property 
has  come  by  descent. 
A  U'TII  OR,t  v.  t.  To  occasion ;  to  effect. 
AU'THORESS,  n.  A  female  author. 
AUTHO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
author. 

AUTHORITATIVE,  a.  Having  due 
authority. — 2.  Having  an  air  of  author- 
ity; positive;  peremptory. 
AUTHOR'ITATIVl-XY,  adv.  In  an 
authoritative  manner;  with  a  show  of 
authority;  with  due  authority. 
AUTHOR'ITATIVF.NESS.n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  authoritative ;  an  acting  by 
authority;  authoritative  appearance. 
AUTHORITY,  n.  [L.  aucloritas.]  1. 
Legal  power,  or  a  right  to  command  or 
to  act;  as,  the  authority  of  a  prince 
over  subjects,  and  of  parents  over 
children.  Power;  rule;  sway.— 2. 
The  power  derived  from  opinion,  re- 
spect or  esteem;  influence  of  character 
or  office;  credit;  as,  the  authorit//  of 
age  or  example,  which  is  submitted  to 
or  respected,  in  some  measure,  as  a  law, 
or  rule  of  action.  That  which  is  claim- 
ed in  justification  or  support  of  opin- 
ions and  measures. — 3.  Testimony  ; 
witness ;  or  the  person  who  testifies  ; 
as,  the  Gospels  or  the  evangelists  are 
our  authorities  for  the  miracles  of 
Christ.— 4.  Weight  of  testimony ;  cre- 
dibility ;  as,  an  historian  of  no  author- 
ity.—  5.  Weight  of  character;  respecta- 
bility; dignity;  as,  a  magistrate  of 
great  authority  in  the  city.— 6.  War- 
rant; order;  permission. 

By    what    atithm-ity    doest    thou    theso 
tilings?  Mat.  xxi. ;  Arts  ix. 
7.  Precedents,  decisions  of  a  court,  of- 
ficial declarations,  respectable  opinions 
and  sayings,  also  the  books  that  con- 
tain  them,   are   called   authorities,  as 
they  influence  the  opinions  of  others  ; 
and  in  law,  the  decisions  of  supreme 
courts  have  a  binding  force  upon  infe- 
rior courts,  and  are  called  authorities. 
— 8.  Government;  the  persons  or  the 
body  exercising  power  or  command. — 
In  Connecticut,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
arc  denominated  the  civil  authorit'/. 
VUTHORIZA'TION,   n.   The    act   of 
giving  authority  or  legal  power;  esta- 
blishment bv  authority. 
VUTHOR1ZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  autoriser;  Sp. 
mitorizar.]     ] .  To  give  authority,  war- 
rant, or  legal  power  to ;  to  give  a  right 
to  act;  to  empower;  as,  to  authorize 
commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary 
of  the  state. — 2.  To  make  legal ;  as,  to 
authorize  a  marriage.-  3.  To  establish 
hy   authority,  as  by  usage    or  public 
opinion;    as,   an   authorized  idiom    of 
language.—  4. To  give  authority,  credit, 
or  reputation  to ;  as,  to  authorize  a  re- 
port or  opinion. — o.  To  justify ;  to  sup- 
port as   right;    as,  suppress     desires 
which  reason  does  not  authorize. 
AU'THORIZED,    pp.    Warranted  hy 
right;  supported  by  authority;  derived 
from  legal  or  proper  authority;  having 
power  or  authority, 
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AUTHORIZING,  ppr.  Giving  autho- 
rity to,  or  legal  power,  credit,  or  per- 
mission. 

AU'THORSHIP,  n.  [author  and  ship.]  j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  author. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL,  a.  Contain- 
ing autobiography. 
AUTOBIOGRAPH'ICALLY,  adv.  By 

way  of  autobiography. 
AUTOBIOG'RAPtlY,    n.   [Or.    «"«, 
and  biography.]     Biography,  or  me- 
moirs of  one's  life  written  by  himself. 
AUTOCARP'IOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «*,«,  him- 
self, and  *«{<r«,  fruit.]  A  name  given  to 
such  fruit  as  consists  of  nothing  but 
pericarp,  without  any  additional  organ, 
such  as  the  calyx  outwardly  adhering. 
AUTO€H'THON,    n.    [Gr.     .^fl*..] 
One  who  rises  or  grows  out  of  the  earth, 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  designate 
native  races  supposed  to  be  indigenous. 
AUTOCHTHON'IC,  a.  Indigenous. 
AUTOC'RASY,  n.  [Gr.  «.™,  self,  and 
J-.«T«,  power,  or  «.«««.  to  govern,  to 
take,  or  hold.]     1 .  Independent  power ; 
supreme,  uncontrolled,  unlimited  au- 
thority, or  right  of  governing,  in  a  sin- 
gle person. — '2.  Sole  right  of  self-go- 
vernment in  a  state. 
AU'TOCRAT,        )  n.     An     absolute 
AU'TO€RATER,  J      prince  or  sove- 
reign ;  a  ruler  or  monarch  who  holds 
and  exercises  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment by  inherent  right,  not  subject  to 
restriction;    a  title  assumed    by    the 
emperors  of  Russia. — 2.  This  title  was 
sometimes  conferred  by  the  Athenians 
on   their  ambassadors   and    generals, 
when  invested  with  unlimited  powers. 
AUTO€RAT'J€,        1  a.  Pertaining  to 
AUTO€RAT'I€AL,  j    autocracy;  ab- 
solute; holding  independent  and  unli- 
mited powers  of  government. 
AU'TO€RATRIX,  n.  A  female  sove- 
reign, who  is  independent  and  abso- 
lute; a  title  given  to  the  empresses  of 
Russia. 

Autu  da  ft.  [Port,  act  of  faith.]     1.  In 
the  Romish  church,  a  solemn  day  held 
by  the  Inquisition,  for  the  punishment 
of  heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the 
innocent  accused.     Span.  Auto  de  fe. — 
2.  A  sentence  given  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  read  to  a  criminal,  or  heretic,  on 
the  scaffold,  just  before  he  is  executed. — 
S.The  session  of  the  court  of  Inquisition 
AUTOG'ENOUS,   a.   [Gr.    «/*.-,    and 
}.!•.««,  to  generate.]    Generating  itself. 
AU'TOGKAPH,      )  n.  [Gr.  .»r..-,  self, 
AUTOG'RAPHY,  j     and  !-{*?>!,  writ- 
ing.]    A  person's  own  hand-writing; 
an  original  manuscript  or  signature. 
AUTOGRAPH'IC,        la.  Pertaining 
AUTOGRAPH'I€AL,  /    to  an  auto- 
graph, or  one's  own  hand-writing. 
AUTOM'ALITE,  n.  A  mineral  called 
by  Haiiy,  spinelle  zincifere.    It  is  class- 
ed with  the  spinel  ruby.    It  occurs  im- 
bedded in  talcky  shite ;  the  colour,  a 
dark  green.     It  is  crystallized  in  regu- 
lar octahedrons,  or  in  tetrahedrons  with 
truncated  angles.     It  is  harder  than 
quartz,  but  not  so  hard  as  spinel.     It 
is  sometimes  called  gahnite,  from  Gahn 
its  discoverer. 

AU'TOMATH,  n.  [Gr.  «ur«<,  and  ,u«. 
,»,  to  learn.]     One  who  is  self-taught 
AUTOMATIC,        la.   Belonging   to 
AUTOMATICAL,  J     an  automaton 
having  the  power  of  moving  itself;  me 
chanical.     This  term  has  been  employ- 
ed to  designate  such  economic  arts  as 
are  carried  on  by  self-acting  machi 
nery,  such  as  cotton  and  flax  mills,  in 
which  the  elemental  powers  have  beei 
made  to  animate  millions  of  comple: 


organs,  infusing  into  forms  of  wood, 
iron,  and  brass,  an  agency  resembling  j 
that  of  intelligent  beings.  In  physiol.,  ' 
those  functions  which  are  performed 
instinctively,  and  without  the  exercUe 
of  the  will,  are  termed  automatic. — '2. 
Not  voluntary  ;  not  depending  on  the 
will.  Dr.  Hartley  has  demonstrated, 
that  all  our  motions  are  originally  auto- 
matic, and  generally  produced  by  the 
action  of  tangible  things  on  the  muscu- 
lar fibre. 

AUTOM'ATON,  n.  [Gr.  «<,T.*«T.,-:  «v- 
T«,  self,  and  ^««,  moveo,  molus.  The 
Greek  plural,  automata,  is  sometimes 
used ;  but  the  regular  English  plural, 
automatons,  is  preferable.]  A  self- 
moving  machine,  or  one  which  moves 
by  invisible  springs  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  carry  on  for  some  time  certain 
movements  more  or  less  resembling  the 
results  of  animal  exertion,  without  the 
aid  of  external  impulse.  In  this  re- 
spect, clocks,  and  watches,  planeta- 
riums,  common  and  smoke  jacks,  with 
a  vast  number  of  machines  employed 
in  cotton,  silk,  and  other  factories,  may 
be  denominated  automatons.  But  the 
term  automaton  is,  in  common  language, 
appropriated  to  that  class  of  mechani- 
cal artifices,  in  which  the  purposely 
concealed  power  is  made  to  imitate  the 
arbitrary  or  voluntary  motions  of  liv- 
ing beings,  such  as  men,  horses,  birds, 
fishes,  &c.  Human  figures  of  this  kind, 
are  sometimes  called  Androides.  [See 
ANDROID.] 

AUTOM'ATOUS,  a.  Having  in  itself 
the  power  of  motion. 
AUTONOM'ASY,  n.  [Gr.  «!«••.-,  and 
•••it*,  a  name.]  In  rhet.,  a  word  of 
common  or  general  signification,  used 
for  the  name  of  a  particular  thing ;  as, 
the  man  has  gone  to  theci/y,  instead  of 
London. 

AUTONO'MEA,  n.  In  :ool.,a  genus  of 
long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  found- 
ed on  autonomea  olivii,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  inch  iu  length.  Autono- 
mea lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &  c.,  and 
the  female  produces  red  eggs,  which 
she  carries  with  her  about  the  middle 
of  summer. 

AUTONO'MIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  au- 
tonomy. 

AUTOX'OMOUS,  a.  [Infra]  Indepen- 
dent in  government;  having  the  right 
of  self-government. 

AUTON'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  <u»«r,  self,  and 
mat,  law,  rule.]  This  word  is  rarely 
used.  It  signifies  the  power  or  right 
of  self-government,  whether  in  a  city 
which  elects  its  own  magistrates,  and 
makes  its  own  laws,  or  in  an  individual 
who  lives  according  to  his  own  will. 
AU'TOPSY,  n.  [Gr.  .^^i,.:  «*T«;  self, 
and  1-4,1;,  sight.]  Personal  observation ; 
ocular  view. 

AUTOPS'ICAL.     See  ATTOPTICAL. 
AUTOP'TICAL,  a.   Seen   with   one's 
own  eves. 

AUTOP'TICALLY,  adv.  By  means  of 
ocular  view,  or  one's  own  observation. 
[Autopsy  and  its  derivatives  are  rarely 
used.] 

AU'TUMN,  n.  (au'tnm.)  [L.  autumnus, 
"Etymon  multum  torquetur."  Ains- 
worth.]  The  third  season  of  the  year, 
or  the  season  between  summer  an<j 
winter.  Astronomically,  it  begins  at 
the  equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  Li- 
bra, and  ends  at  the  winter  solstice 
but  in  popular  language,  autumn  com- 
prises September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. 

The  golden  pomp  of  tint >  tint.        Irving 
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AUTUM'XAL,  a.  Belonging  to  autumn; 
produced  or  gathered  in  autumn ;  us, 
(lutinnnn!  fruits.  Autumnal  eriitiiinx, 
the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the  de- 
scending point  of  the  ecliptic,  where  it 
crosses  the  equinoctial.  This  happens 
about  the  22d  of  September.  [An  K- 
<j[  JNOK.]  Autumnal  siyns,  the  signs 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through 
\vhk-h  the  sun  passes  during  the  au- 
tumn. 

VUTUM'NAL,  n.  A  plant  that  flowers 
in  autumn.  The  Autumnals  form  the 
third  division  of  plants  in  Du  Pas'  ar- 
rangement. 

AUXE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  wfv<,-,  increase.]  In 
rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  any  thing  is 
magnified  too  much ;  an  increasing,  or 
exornation,  when,  for  amplification,  a 
more  grave  and  magnificent  word  is 
put  for  the  proper  word. 
AUXIL'I AR,  )  a.  [L.  auriliaris,  from 
AUXILIARY,  )  auxilium,  aid,  nuxi- 
lior,  to  aid.]  Helping ;  aiding ;  assist- 
ing ;  subsidiary;  conferring  aid  or  sup- 
port by  joint  exertion,  influence,  or 
use ;  as,  auxiliary  troops.  Auxiliary 
muscles,  are  those  which  concur  with 
others,  and  aid  them  in  their  action. 
AUXlL'IARIES.n.p/iir.Foreign  troops 
in  the  service  of  nations  at  war. 
AUXILIARY,  n.  A  helper  ;  an  assis- 
tant;  a  confederate  in  some  action,  en- 
terprise, or  undertaking. — 2.  In  gram., 
a  verb  which  helps  to  form  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  as,  hare,  be, 
may,  can,  do,  must,  shall,  and  trill,  in 
English ;  etre  and  avoir  in  French ; 
avere  and  essere,  in  Italian ;  estar  and 
haber,  in  Spanish. 

AVAIL,  v.  t.  [FT.  valoir,  to  be  worth ; 
L.  valeo,  to  be  strong  or  able,  to  pro- 
fit, to  be  of  force  or  authority  ;  Sp.  ra- 
ter, to  be  valuable,  to  avail  or  prevail, 
to  be  binding,  to  be  worth;  It.  valere, 
to  be  worth,  to  be  useful;  Eng.  well; 
Ar.  balla.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
stretch,  or  extend;  whence  strength, 
value.]  1.  To  profit  one's  self;  to  turn 
to  advantage ;  followed  by  the  pro- 
nouns, myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself, 
ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves,  with  of 
before  the  thing  used ;  as,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  his  license. — 2.  To  assist  or 
profit ;  to  effect  the  object,  or  bring  to 
a  successful  issue ;  as,  what  will  skill 
avail  us  against  numbers?  Artifices 
will  not  avail  the  sinner  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

A  VAIL,  v.  i.  To  be  of  use,  or  advantage ; 
to  answer  the  purpose  ;  as,  strength 
without  judgment  will  rarely  avail. 
Generally,  it  signifies  to  have  strength, 
force,  or  efficacy  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  object;  as,  the  plea  in  bar 
must  avail,  that  is,  be  sufficient  to  de- 
feat the  suit:  this  scheme  will  not  avail; 
medicines  will  not  avail  to  check  the 
disease;  suppositions,  without  proof, 
will  not  avail. 

AVAIL,  n.  Profit ;   advantage  toward 
success ;   benefit ;   as,  labour  without 
economy  is  of  little  avail.     It  seems 
usually  to  convey  the  idea  of  efficacious 
aid  or  strength.    Avail  of  marriage,  in 
Scots  lav,  was  a  sum  payable  to  the 
superior  by  the  heir  of  u  deceased  ward 
vassal  on  his  becoming  marriageable. 
AVAILABII/ITY,  n.  Availableness. 
AVAILABLE,  a   Profitable ;  advanta- 
geous ;  having  efficacy ;  as,  a  measure 
is  more  or  less  available- — 2.  Having 
sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy,  for 
the  object;  valid;  as,  an  available  plea. 
I,aws  are  amilirM?  by  consent.      //oi/A-"r. 
AVAILABLENESS,  n.  Power  or  cfii- 
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racy  in  promoting  an  end  in  view.— 2. 
Competent  power;  legal  force;  vali- 
dity; :is,  tlie  urailiili/rnesf  of  a  title. 
AVAILABLY,  adv.  Powerfully ;  in  .  itit- 
ably  ;  advantageously ;  validly  ;  effica- 
ciously. 

AVAILING,  ppr.   Turning   to  profit; 
using  to  advantage  or  eft'ect. 
AVA1LMENT,  n.  Profit;  efficacy;  suc- 
cessful issue.     [Lit.  us.  \ 
AVAILS,  n.  plur.  Profits  or  proceeds. 
It  is  used  in  New  England,  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  goods  sold,  or  for  rents,  issues, 
or  profits. 

AVALANCHE', )  n.  [Fr.  from  meter, 
AVALANGE',     ;    to  fall.]     A  snow- 
slip  ;  a  vast  body  of  snow  sliding  down 
a  mountain.     Avalanches  are  frequent 
in  the  Alps,  and  often  cause  great  da- 
mage  and  loss   of  life  by   their  fall. 
There   are    also  earth-avalanches,  or 
landslips,  which  cause  great  destruc- 
tion. 
AVANT',t  n.  The  front  of  an  army. 

[See  VAN-.] 

AVANT'-C'OUREUR,  n.  [Fr.  See  COU- 
RIER.]    A  runner;  a  person  dispatch- 
ed before  another  person,  or  company, 
to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 
AVANT'-FO'SSE,  n.  In  fort.,  the  ditch 
of  the  counterscarp,  next  to  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
AVANT'-GUARD,  n.  The  van,  or  ad- 
vanced body  of  an  army.     [See  VAN- 
GUARD.] 

AVANTURINE.n.  A  variety  of  quartz 
rock  containing  spangles. 
AVARlCE.n.  [L.  avaritia,tromavarus, 
from  aveo,  to  covet.]  An  inordinate 
desire  of  gaining  and  possessing  wealth; 
covetousness  ;  greediness,  or  insatiable 
desire  of  gain. 

Avarice  sheds  a  blasting  influence  over 
the  finest  affections  and  sweetest  comforts  of 
mankind.  Buckmhittrr. 

AVARI"CIOUS,  a.  Covetous ;  greedy 
of  gain  ;  immoderately  desirous  of  ac- 
cumulating property. 
AVARI"CIOUSLY,  adv.  Covetously  ; 
with  inordinate  desire  of  gaining 
wealth. . 

AVARF'CIOTJSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  avaricious;  insatiable  or  in- 
ordinate passion  for  property 
AV'AROUS.f  a.  Covetous. 
AVAST,  exclam.  [Ger.bastn,  stop;  bns- 
tant,  sufficient;  from  It.  basta,  enough; 
Per.  bos,  enough.]  An  exclamation 
used  by  seamen.  It  always  precedes 
some  orders,  or  some  conversation,  and 
answers  the  same  purpose,  as,  hark  ye, 
list,  attend,  take  heed,  hold.  It  is  also 
frequently  used  to  signify  hold  your 
hand,  hold  fast. 

AVATARA,  In.  A  Sanscrit  word,  which 
AVATAR,     /    properly  signifies  a  de- 
scent, or  the  act  of  descending,  e.  g. 
from  a  boat,  or  other  vehicle;  but  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  incarnations 
of  the  Hindoo  deities,  or  their  appear- 
ance in  some  manifest  shape  upon  earth. 
AVAUNT',  exclam.  [W.  ibant,  begone.] 
Begone;  depart;  a  word  of  contempt, 
or  abhorrence,  equivalent  to  the  phrase, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me." 
AVELLA'NE.       In    T —  — » 

her.,  a  cross,  so  call- 
ed because  the  quar- 
ters of  it  resemble  a 
filbert  nut,  (the  fruit 
ofcorjiusAvellana,) 
as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

A'VE       MARY,       n.          A'Ollane  Cro». 

[From  the  first  words  of  Gabriel's  sa- 
lutation to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  L.  ave, 


hail.]  A  form  of  devotion  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  Their  chaplets  and  ro- 
saries are  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ave-marys  and  paternosters. 
AVF/NA,  n.  [I. at.  supposed  to  come 
from  aveo.]  The  oat,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Triandria,  and  order  Di- 
gynia,  and  nat.  order  of  Grasses.  There 
are  two  species  of  oats,  the  black  urn 
the  white,  and  of  the  latter  there  are 
many  varieties.  In  Scotland,  and  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
oats  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
common  people.  They  are  much  usei 
in  Germany;  but  in  Norway,  oat  breac 
is  a  luxury  among  the  common  people. 
AVENA'CEOUS.a.  [L.ovenamw,froiu 
avena,  oats ;  Fr.  avoineJ]  Belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  oats. 
AVENAGE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant  to  a  land- 
lord in  lieu  of  rent,  or  other  duty. 
AV'ENER.ln.  [Norm.  French.]  In 
AV'ENOR,/  Snglitk  feudal  taw,  an 
officer  of  the  king's  stable  whose  duty 
was  to  provide  oats. 
AVENGE,  v.  t.  (avcnj'.)  [Fr.  venger:  L. 
vindex.  In  Sax.  winnan,  to  contend,  to 
gain,  to  win.]  1.  To  take  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  by  punishing  the  injuring 
party;  to  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain 
or  evil  on  the  wrong  doer. 

Shall  not  God  avritgc  his  own  elei-t? 
Luke  xviii. 

Aoeiige  me  of  rny  adversary  ;  Id.  ver.  3. 
In  these  examples,  avenge  implies  that 
the  evil  inflicted  on  the  injuring  party 
is  a  satisfaction  or  justice  done  to  the 
injured,  and  the  party  vindicated  is  the 
object  of  the  verb.— 2.  To  take  satis- 
faction for,  by  pain  or  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  injuring  party. 

He  will  arrnge  the  blood  of  his  servants  ; 
Deut.  x\\ii. 

Here  the  thing  for  which  satisfaction 
is  taken  is  the  object  of  the  verb.— 3. 
To  revenge.  To  avenue  and  revenge, 
radically,  are  synonymous.  But  mo- 
dern usage  inclines  to  make  a  valuable 
distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
restricting  avenge  to  the  taking  of  just 
punishment,  and  revenge  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  or  evil,  maliciously,  in  an 
illegal  manner.— 4.  In  the  passive  form, 
this  verb  signifies  to  have  or  receive 
just  satisfaction,  by  the  punishment  of 
the  offender. 

Shall  not  my  soul  be  ai-enged  on  surli  a 
nation  as  this  ?  Jer.  v. 

AVENGEANCE,t«.  Punishment.'  [See 
VENGEANCE.] 

AVENG'ED,  pp.  Satisfied  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender;  vindicated; 
punished. 

AVENGEMENT,  n.  Vengeance  ;  pun- 
ishment ;  the  act  of  taking  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  by  inflicting  pain  or  evil 
on  the  offender ;  satisfaction  taken  ; 
revenge. 

AVENG'ER,w.Onewho  avenges  or  vin- 
dicates; a  vindicator;  a  revenger. 

AVENG'ERESS,  n.  A  female  avenger. 

AVENG'ING,  ppr.  Executing  ven- 
geance ;  taking  satisfaction  for  an  in- 
jury by  the  punishment  of  the  oft'enfler; 
vindicating. 

AV'ENS,  n.  The  herb  bennet.  Geum 
urbannm. 

AVENTINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mons 
Aventimis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  stood. 

AVEN'TURE,  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  from 
L.  venio,  to  come.]  A  mischance  caus- 
ing a  person's  death  without  felony  ; 
as  by  drowning,  or  falling  from  a  house. 

[See  AUVKNTUKE.] 
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AVENUE,  n.  [Fr.  from  venir,  to  come 
or  go  ;  L.  rentu.]  1.  A  passage ;  a  way 
or  opening  for  entrance  into  a  place ; 
any  opening  or  passage  by  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  introduced. — 2.  An 
alley,  or  walk  in  a  garden,  planted  with 
trees,  and  leading  to  a  house,  gate, 
wood,  &c.,  and  generally  terminated 
by  some  distant  object.  The  trees  may 
be  in  rows  on  the  sides,  or,  according 
to  the  more  modern  practice,  in  clumps 
at  some  distance  from  each  other. — 3. 
A  wide  street,  as  in  Washington,  Co- 
lumbia. 

AVER',  v.  t.  [Fr.  averer;  It.  avverare, 
to  aver,  or  verify ;  Arm.  yuiri/a,  from 
the  root  of  vtras,  true  ;  Ir.feor,  or  fr; 
W.  gu-ir.      See   VERIFY.]      To  affirm 
with  confidence  ;  to  declare  in  a  posi- 
tive or  peremptory  manner,  as  in  con- 
fidence of  asserting  the  truth. 
AVERAGE,   n.    [Norm,    aver,    avers, 
cattle,  money,  goods  ;  Sp.  averio,  from 
aver,  or  haber,  Fr.  avoir,  to  have,  or 
possess.     In  ancient  law,  a  duty  or  ser- 
vice which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  ren- 
der to  his  lord,  by  his  beasts  and  car- 
riages, or  instruments   of  husbandry. 
But  avercHjium  signifies  also  the  loss  of 
goods  in  transportation ;    Sp.  uveria, 
damage  sustained  by  goods    or  ships  ; 
Port,  avaria,  an  allowance  out  of  freight 
to  the  master  of  a  ship,  for  damage 
sustained  ;  contribution  by  insurers,  to 
make  good  a  loss;   It.  avaria;  Dan. 
haverie,  damage  of  a  ship,  or  waste  of 
goods,  extraordinary  charges  during  a 
voyage.      If  avaria   signifies  damage, 
and  is  from  aver,  or  haber,  Spanish,  to 
have,  the  sense  of  the  word  is  probably 
that  which  happens  or  falls,  a  misfor- 
tune, for  the  verb  have  and  happen  are 
radically  the  same  word;  Spanish  ha- 
ber, to  have,  and  to  happen,  or  befall ; 
also,  fortune,  property.     This  would 
give  the  sense  of  damage,  or  of  propor- 
tion, lot,  share,  that  which  falls  to  each 
of  a  number.     But  the  primary  sense 
is  not  very  obvious.]     1.  In   commerce, 
a  contribution  to  a  general  loss.  When 
for  the  safety  of  a  ship  in  distress  any 
destruction   of  property   is   incurred, 
either    by   cutting    away    the    masts, 
throwing   goods   overboard,    or  other 
means,  all  persons  who  have  goods  on 
board,  or  property  in  the  ship,  contri- 
bute to  the  loss  according  to  their  ave- 
rage, that  is,  the    goods   of  each  on 
board.     This  principle,  introduced  into 
the   commerce   of    Europe   from    the 
Khodian  laws,  and  recognized  by  the 
regulations  of  Wisby,  is  now  an  esta- 
blished rule  in  the  maritime  laws  of 
Europe;  for  it  is  most  reasonable,  that 
when  one  man's  property  is  sacrificed 
to  save  a  ship,  all  persons  whose  pro- 
perty is  saved,  or  in  like  hazard,  should 
bear  their  proportion  of  the  loss.—  2. 
From  the  practice  of  contributing  to 
bear  losses,  in  proportion  to  each  man's 
property,  this  word  has  obtained  the 
present  popular  sense,  which  is,  that  of 
a  mean   proportion,   medial    sum    or 
quantity,  made  out  of  unequal  sums  or 
quantities.     Thus,  if  A  loses"  5  pounds, 
B  9,  and  C  16,  the  sum  is  30,  and  the 
average  10. — 3.  A  small  duty  payable 
by  the  shippers  of  goods,  tc  the  master 
of  the  ship,  over  and  above  the  freight, 
for  his  care  of  the  goods.     Hence  the 
expression  in  bills  of  lading,  "  paying 
so  much  freight,  with  primage  and  ave- 
rage  accustomed."     Average   bond,  a 
deed  which  it  is  usual  for  the  parties 
liable  to  a  general  average  to  execute, 
empowering  an  arbiter  to  ascertain  the 


AVERSANT 


AVICEXXIA 


AVOID 


Talue  of  the  property  lost,  :.nd  to  fix 
the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  each 
proprietor  shall  bear.— 4.  In  EivjlanJ, 
the  breaking  up  of  cornfields,  eddish,  or 
roughings.  Upon,  or  on  an  average,  is 
taking  the  mean  of  unequal  numbers  or 
quantities. 

A V  ERASE,  a.  Medial;  containing  a 
moan  proportion. 

AVERAGE,  v.  t.  To  find  the  mean  of 
unequal  sums  or  quantities  ;  to  reduce 
to  a  medium  ;  to  divide  among  a  num- 
ber, according  to  a  given  proportion ; 
as,  to  average  a  loss. 

AVERAGE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  mean,  or 
medial  sum,  or  quantity  ;  as,  the  losses 
of  the  owners  will  average  25  pounds 
eat'h. 

These  spars  average  10  foet  in  length. 

Brlknaf.  Cn.  Obi.  X.  522,  xi.  302. 

AVERAGED,  pp.  Reduced,  or  formed 
into  a  mean  proportion,  or  into  shares 
proportioned  to  each  man's  property. 

AVERAGING,  ppr.  Forming  a  m»an 
proportion  out  of  unequal  sums  or 
quantities,  or  reducing  to  just  shares 
according  to  each  man's  property. 

AVER'MENT.n.  [See  AVER.]  Affirma- 
tion ;  positive  assertion ;  the  act  of 
averring. — 2.  Verification  ;  establish- 
ment by  evidence. — 3.  In  pleading,  an 
offer  of  either  party  to  justify  or  prove 
w  hat  he  alleges.  In  any  stage  of  plead- 
ings, when  either  party  advances  new 
matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and  con- 
cludes with  these  words,  "  and  this  he 
is  ready  to  verify."  This  is  called  an 
averment. 

AVER'NAT,  71.  A  sort  of  grape. 

AVER'NIAN,a.PertainingtoAvernus, 
a  lake  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  famous 
for  its  poisonous  qualities,  which  the 
poets  represent  as  so  malignant,  as  to 
kill  fowls  flying  over.  Hence,  as  au- 
thors tell  us,  its  name,  «»j>«,  without 

AVER-PENNY,  n.   Money   paid    to- 
ward the  king's  carriages  by  land,  in- 
stead of  service  by  the  beasts  in  kind. 
AVER'RED,  pp.  Aflirmed;  laid  with 
an  averment. 

AVERRHO'A,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  wood-sorrel  tribe.  It 
consists  of  two  species,  both  of  which 
form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies. 
One  of  these,  called  Belimbi,  produces 
fruit  of  an  extremely  acid  nature,  the 
juice  of  which  is  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent agent  for  removing  iron-mould, 
or  other  spots  from  liuen. 
AVER'RING,  ppr.  Affirming ;  declar- 
ing positively ;  offering  to  justify,  or 
verify. 

AVER'ROIST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  pe- 
ripatetic philosophers,  who  were  so 
denominated  from  Averroes,  a  cele- 
brated Arabian  author.  They  held  the 
soul  to  be  mortal,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  submit  to  the  Christian  the- 
ology. 

AVERRCN€'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  averrunco, 
of  ad  and  erunco,  from  ninco,  to  weed, 
or  rake  away.]  To  root  up ;  to  scrape 
or  tear  away  by  the  roots. 
AVERRUN-eA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
tearing  up,  or  raking  away  by  the  roots. 
AVERRUN€ A/TOR,  n.  A  pruning  in- 
strument consisting  of 
two  blades  fixed  on 
the  ends  of  a  rod,  act- 
ing like  scissors  by 
means  of  alinefixed  to 
one  of  them,  and  pull- 
ed by  the  operator. 
AVERS'ANT, 
DOIiSED.  A  term 


A  tenant,  or  Dored. 


used  in  her.;  a  right  hand  is  said  to  be 
dorsed,  or  avertant,  when  it  is  turned 
to  show  the  back  part. 
AVERSA'TION,  n.  [L.  aversor.  See 
AVERT.]  A  turning  from  with  disgust 
or  dislike ;  aversion  ;  hatred ;  disincli- 
nation. It  is  nearly  superseded  by 
aversion. 

AVERSE,  a.  (avers'.)  [See  AVERT.]  The 
literal  sense  of  this  word  is,  turned  from, 
in  manifestation  of  dislike.  Hence  the 
real  sense  is,  1.  Disliking  ;  unwilling ; 
having  a  repugnance  of  mind. 

Aoerte  alike  to  natter  or  offend.       Pope. 
2.  Unfavourable;  indisposed;  malign. 
And  Pallas  now  averse  refused  her  aid. 

Dryden. 

This  word  and  its  derivatives  ought  to 
be  followed  by  to,  aud  never  by  from. 
This  word  includes  the  idea  of  from; 
but  the  literal  meaning  being  lost,  the 
affection  of  the  mind  signified  by  the 
word,  is  exerted  toward  the  object  of 
dislike,  and  like  its  kindred  terms, 
hatred,  dislike,  contrary,  repugnant,  &c. 
should  be  followed  by  to.  Indeed  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  an  affection  of  the 
mind  exerted  from  an  object.  Averse 
expresses  a  less  degree  of  opposition  in 
the  mind,  than  detesting  and  abhorring. 
Milton  once  uses  averse  in  its  literal 
sense,  with  from,  but  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  English  idiom. 
AVERSELY,  adv.  (avers'ly.)  With  re- 
pugnance ;  unwillingly. 
AVERSENESS,  n.  (avers'ness.)  Oppo- 
sition of  mind ;  dislike;  unwillingness; 
backwardness. 

AVER'SION,  n.  [Fr.  aversion,  from  L. 
averto.]  1.  Opposition,  or  repugnance 
of  mind  ;  dislike  ;  disinclination  ;  re- 
luctance; hatred.  Usually  this  word 
expresses  moderate  hatred,  or  opposi- 
tion of  mind,  not  amounting  to  abhor- 
rence or  detestation.  It  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  followed  by  to  before  the 
object.  [See  AVERSE.]  Sometimes  it 
admits  of  for. 

A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  averrirm  to 
subjection.  Additan. 

2.  Opposition,  or  contrariety  of  nature ; 
applied  to  inanimate  substance*. 

Magnesia,  notwithstanding  this  arertion 

to  solution,  forms  a  kind  of  paste  with  water. 

Fourcroy,  Trans. 

S.  The  cause  of  dislike. 

Pain  their  acertion,  pleasure  their  desire. 
Pope 

AVERT',  r.  t.  [L.  averto,  a,  from,  and 
verto,  to  turn,  anciently,  vorto;  hence 
vertex,  vortex,  averto;  probably  allied 
to  L.  vari^;  Eng.  veer.]  l.To  turn  from; 
to  turn  off  or  away;  as,  to  avert  the 
eyes  from  an  object.— 2.  To  keep  off, 
divert,  or  prevent ;  as,  to  avert  an  ap- 
proaching  calamity. — 3.   To    cause  to 
dislike.      But  this  sense  seems  to  be 
improper,  except  when  heart,  or  some 
equivalent  word,  is  used ;  as,  to  avert 
the  heart  or  affections,  which  may  sig- 
nify to  alienate  the  affections. 
AVERT',  v.  i.  To  turn  away. 
AVERT'ED,  pp.  Turned  from  or  away 
AVERT'ER,  n.  One  who  turns  away 
that  which  turns  away. 
AVERT'IN G,ppr. Turningfrom j  turn- 
ing away. 

A'VES,  11.  plur.  [Lai.]  Birds;  I.innams 
second  class  of  animals,  distinguished  by 
a  double   circulation   and  respiration 
and  by  being  oviparous. 
A'VIARY,  n.  [L.  aviarium,  from  avis,a 
fowl.]     A  bird-cage;  a  building  erect- 
ed for  the  breeding, rearing,  and  keep- 
ing of  scarce  and  curious  birds. 
AVICEN'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
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the  class  Didynamia,  and  order  Angio- 
spermia,  the  flower  of  which  consists 
of  a  single  petal.  One  species  is  a 
large  tree  growing  in  Brazil.  The  fruit 
boiled  in  water  is  eaten,  and  the  leases 
are  used  in  emollient  cataplasms. 
AVI'CULA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  ma- 
rine conchifers,  or  bivalves,  with  une- 
qual valves,  in  which  some  naturalists 
include  the  genus  Meleagrina,  or  pearl 
oyster,  from  which  the  most  precious 
pearls  are  derived. 

AVID'IOUSLY,  a<lr.  [See  ATIDITV.] 
Eagerly ;  with  greediness. 
AVll>'ITY,n.  [L.  aritlitas, from  avidux, 
and  this  from  aveo,  to  desire,  to  have 
appetite;  Heb.  and  Ch.  r-.s,  aurh,  to 
desire  or  covet.]  1.  Greediness  ;  strong 
appetite;  applied  to  the  senses. — 2.  Ea- 
gerness ;  intenseness  of  desire;  applied 
to  the  mind. 

AVIGA'TO,  In.  The  Persea,  or  alli- 
AVOCA'DO,/  gator-pear,  a  species 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Laurinea, 
and  by  some  called  Laurus  Persea 
Gratissima,  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies. The  tree  has  a  straight  stem, 
long  oval-pointed  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  six  petals  disposed  like  a  star,  pro- 
duced in  clusters,  on  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  is  insipid. 
Avignon-berry,  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus 
Clusii,  so  called  from  the  city  Avignon, 
in  France.  The  berry  is  less  than  a 
pea,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and 
bitter  astringent  taste;  used  by  dyers 
and  painters  for  staining  yellow. 
AVILE.t  v.  t.  [Fr.  milir.  See  VILE.] 
To  depreciate. 

A'VIS,  n.  Bird ;  plur.  Ayes,  [Lat.]  The 
second  class  of  animals  in  the  Linna  an 
system,  a  race  of  creatures  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  others  in  having 
their  body  covered  with  feathers,  two 
feet,  and  two  wings  formed  for  flight. 
They  arc  divided  into  six  orders  by 
Linn.,  viz.  aceipitres,  picse,  anseres, 
gralla-,  gallinae,  and  passeres.  See  these 
terms. 

Avisandum,   or   Avi:andum.      In  Scots 
law,    literally    signifies    advising,    or 
under   consideration.      To  make  avi- 
zandum  with  a  process,  is  to  remove  it 
from  the  public  court  to  the  private 
consideration  of  the  judge. 
AVISE,t    \  "•  [Fr.  avis.]    Advice ;  in- 
AVI'SO.-t-J    telligence. 
AVISE.t  v.  i.  (s  as  z.)  To  consider. 
AVISEMENT,  n.   Advisement.      [See 
ADVICE  and  ADVISE.] 
AVO€ATE,+  v.  t.  [L.  avoco,  from  a 
and  voco,  to  call.     See  VOICE  and  VO- 
CAL.]   To  call  off,  or  away. 
AVOCA'TION,    n.      [See   VOCATION, 
VOICE,  VOCAL.}    1.  The  act  of  calling 
aside,  or  diverting  from  some  employ- 
ment; as,  an   avocation  from   sin,  or 
from  business.— 2.  The  business  which 
calls  aside.  The  w  ord  is  generally  used 
for  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  or  occa- 
sional calls  which  summon  a  person  to 
leave  his  ordinary  or  principal  busi- 
ness.    The  use  of  this  word  for  voca- 
tion is  very  improper. 
AVO'€ATIVE,+  a.  Calling  off. 
AVOID',   t).    /.  [l?r.  wider,   or   vider; 
vuide,  void,   empty ;   Eng.  wide,  void, 
widow;  L.  vidna.     See  VOID.     It  coin- 
cides also  with  L.  vilo,  evito;  Fr.  ecite r.] 
1.  To  shun;  to  keep  at  a  distance  from; 
that  is,  literally,  to  go  or  be  vide  from; 
as,  to  avoid  the  company  of  gamesters. 
—2.  To  shift  off,  or  clear  off;  as,  to 
avoid  expense.— 3.  To  quit;  to  evacu- 
ate; to  shun  by  leaving;  as,  to  avoid 
the  house.— 4.  To  escape  ;  as,  to  avoid 


AVOUCH 


AWAIT 


AWATCHA 


danger. — 5.  To  emit  or  throw  out;  a 
to  avoid  excretions.  For  this,  void  i 
now  generally  used.— 6.  To  make  voic 
to  annul  or  vacate. 

The  grunt  cannot  be  avoided  without  in 
justice  to  the  grantee.  Anm 

7.  In  pleading,  to  set  up  some  new  mat 
ter  or  distinction,  which  shall  avoid 
that  is,  defeat  or  evade  the  allegatioi 
of  the  other  party.  Thus,  in  a  repli 
cation,  the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  de 
fendant's  plea,  or  confess  it,  and  aroii 
it  by  stating  new  matter. 
AVOID',  v.  i.  To  retire;  to  withdraw 
David  avoided  out  of  his  presence;  1  Sam 
xviij,  [Improper.] 
'2.  To  become  void,  vacant,  or  empty. 

A  benefice  npaids  by  common  law.  styliffe 
AVOID'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  avoid- 
ed, left  at  a  distance,  shunned,  or  es- 
caped.—2.  That  may  be  vacated ;  liable 
to  be  annulled. 

AVOID'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  avoiding 
or  shunning.— 2.  The  act  of  vacating 
or  the  state  of  being  vacant.  It  is  ap- 
propriately used  for  the  state  of  a  be- 
nefice becoming  void,  by  the  death, 
deprivation,  or  resignation  of  the  in- 
cumbent.—3.  The  act  of  annulling.— 4. 
The  course  by  which  any  thing  is  car- 
ried off. 

AVOID'ED,  pp.  Shunned;  evaded; 
made  void;  ejected. 

AVOID'ER,  n.  One  who  avoids,  shuns, 
or  escapes.— 2.  The  person  who  carries 
any  thing  away;  the  vessel  in  which 
things  are  carried  away. 
AVOID'ING.ppr.  Shunning;  escaping; 
keeping  at  a  distance;  ejecting;  eva- 
cuating^;  making  void,  or  vacant. 
AVOID'LESS, «.  That  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed ;  inevitable. 

AVOIRDUPOIS',  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  avoir 
du  pois,  to  have  weight.  See  POISK.] 
A  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains 
16  ounces,  in  distinction  to  Troy  weight, 
which  has  only  twelve.  5760  grains 
make  1  pound  Troy,  and  7000  grains 
Troy  make  1  pound  Avoirdupois;  hence, 
175  pounds  Troy  are  equal  to  144 
pounds  Avoirdupois.  This  weight  is 
used  for  all  goods  except  the  precious 
metals  and  medicines. 
AVOLA'TION,  n.  [L.  avolo,  to  fly  a- 
way,  of  a  and  volo.  See  VOI.ATILK.] 
Tiie  act  of  flying  away ;  flight ;  escape. 
[Lit.  vs.] 

AV'OSET,  )  n.  In  ornith.,  a  species 
AVOSET'TA,  (  of  fowls,  arranged 
under  the  genus  Hecurvirostra,  and 
placed  by  Linnsms  in  the  Grallic  order, 
but  by  Pennant  and  Latham,  among 
the  Palmipeds.  The  bill  is  long,  slen- 
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AvuKt  iRecurviroBtra  av</hktui). 
dor,  flexible,  and  bent  upward  toward 
the  tip.  This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a  lap- 
wing, with  very  long  legs,  and  the  feath- 
ers variegated  with  black  and  white.  It 
is  found  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
AVOUCH',  v.  t.  [Norm,  voucher,  to  call, 
to  vouch;  L.  voco,  advoco.  See  VOICE.] 


1.  To  affirm;  to  declare,  or  assert  wit 
positiveness.— 2.  To  produce,  or  ca 
in  ;  to  affirm  in  favour  of,  maintain,  o 
support. 

Such  antiquities  could  be  avouched  forth 
Irish. 

3.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  justify. 
AVOUCH',   7i.   Evidence;    testimony 

declaration.     [Lit.  us  ] 
AVOUCH'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  a 
vouched.     [Lit.  vs.} 
AVOUCH'F.D,p/>.  Affirmed;  maintain 
ed;  called  in  to  support. 
AVOUCH'Ell,  n.  One  who  avouches. 
AVOUCH'ING,  pj,r.   Affirming;  call 
ing  in  to  maintain:  vindicating. 
AVOUCH'MENT.'n.  Declaration;  th 
act  of  avouching. 

AVOW,  v.  t.  [Fr.  avnuer;  L.  vovco.]  1 
To  declare  openly,  with  a  view  to  jus 
tify,  maintain,  or  defend ;  or  simply  ti 
own,  acknowledge,  or  confess  frankly 
as,  a  man  avows  his  principles,  or  hi 
crimes. — 2.  In  law,  to  acknowledge  am 
justify;  as,  when  the  distrainer  of  good: 
defends  in  an  action  of  replevin,  ant 
avows  the  taking,  but  insists  that  sucl 
taking  was  legal. 

AVOW',f  n.  A  vow  or  determination. 
AVOWABLE,  a.  That  may  be  avowed 
or  openly   acknowledged   with  confi- 
dence. 

AVOWAL,  n.  An   open   declaration 
frank  acknowledgment. 
AVOWANT,  n.  The  defendant  in  re- 
plevin, who  avows  the  distress  of  the 
goods,  and  justifies  the  taking. 
AVOWED,  pp.  Openly  declared;  own- 
ed ;  frankly  acknowledged. 
AVOWEDLY,  adv.  In  an  open  man- 
ner ;  with  frank  acknowledgment. 
AVOWEE,  n.  Sometimes  used  for  ad- 
vowee, the  person  who  has  a  right  to 
present  to  a  benefice,  the  patron.  [See 
APVOWSON.] 

AVOWEK,  n.  One  who  avows,  owns, 
or  asserts. 

AVOWING,  ppr.  Openly  declaring; 
frankly  acknowledging  ;  justifying. 
AVOW'RY,  n.  In  law,  the  act  of  the 
distrainer  of  goods,  who,  in  an  action 
of  replevin,  avows  and  justifies  the  tak- 
ing ;  the  act  of  maintaining  the  right 
to  distrain,  by  the  distrainer,  or  defend- 
ant in  replevin. 

AVOWTRY.     See  ABVOWTRV. 
AVULS'ED.a.  [See  AVULSION.]  Pluck- 
ed, or  pulled  off. 

Avul'sio,  n.  [Lat.]  A  Scots  law  term, 
which  is  applied  whei  e  lands  are,  by 
an  inundation,  or  current,  separated 
from  the  property  to  which  they  ori- 
ginally belonged,  and  added  to  the  lands 
of  another  person ;  or  where  a  river 
changes  its  course,  and  cuts  off  part  of 
one  property  and  joins  it  to  another. 
In  these  cases,  an  avulsio  is  said  to  take 
place, 

VUL'SION,  n.  [L.  amilsio,  from  avel- 
lo,  a  and  vel/o,  to  pull,  coinciding  with 
Hcb.  and  Ar.  rnt,  falah,  to  separate  ; 
Eng.  pull.]     A  pulling  or  tearing  as- 
under; a  rending  or  violent  separation. 
\WAIT,  u.  t.  [a  and  wait.     See  WAIT. 
Fr.  guetter,  to  watch  ;  (/net,  a  watch ; 
It.  guatare,  to  look,  or  watch.]     Lite- 
rally, to  remain,  hold,  or  stay.— 1.  To 
wait  for  ;  to  look  for,  or  expect. 
Betwixt  the  rocky  pillars,  Gabriel  sat 
Chief  of  the  angelic  gaarde/ucai'tfng-night. 
Hilton. 

2.  To  be  in  store  for;  to  attend;  to  be 
ready  for ;  as,  a  glorious  re-ward  awaitt 
the_good. 

V.WAIT,  n.  Ambush  ;  in  a  state  of  wait- 
ing for. 
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AWAITING,  ppr.  Waiting  for  ;  look, 
ing  for  ;  expecting  ;  being  ready,  or  in 
store  for. 

AWAKE,  v.  t.  pret.  awoke,  awaked;  pp. 
awaked.  [Sax.  grtctecan,  waciuii,  or 
weccan;  Dan.  varhker.  The  L.  viyilu 
seems  to  bo  formed  on  this  root.  See 
WAKE.]  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep ; 
John  xi. 

2.  To  excite  from  a  state  resembling 
sleep,  as  from  death,  stupidity,  or  in- 
action; to  put.  into  action,  or  new  life; 
as,  to  awake  the  dead ;  to  awake  the 
dormant  faculties. 

AWAKE,  v.  i.  To  cease  to  sleep ;  to  come 
from  a  state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  aicaked  out  of  sleep  ;  Uen.   xxviii. 

2.  To  bestir,  revive,  or  rouse  from  a 
state  of  inaction  ;    to  be  invigorated 
with  new  life;    as,  the  mind  awakes 
from  its  stupidity. 

Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd  ; 
Zech.  xiii. 

3.  To  rouse  from  spiritual  sleep. 
Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 

the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thi'e  light ; 
Eph.  v. 

Awake  to  righteousness;  1  Cor.  xv. 

4.  To  rise  from  the  dead;  Job  xiv. 
AWAKE,  a.  Not  sleeping  ;  in  a  state  of 

vigilance  or  action. 

AWAKEN,  v.  t.  (awa'kn.)  This  is  the 
word  awake,  with  its  Saxon  infinitive. 
It  is  transitive,  or  intransitive ;  but 
more  frequently  transitive,  as  awake  is 
more  frequently  intransitive.  Its  sig- 
nifications are  the  same  as  those  of  a- 
wake. 

AWAKENED,  pp.  Roused  from  sleep, 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense. 

AWAKENER,  n.  He  or  that  which  a- 
wakens. 

AWAKENING,  TI.  A  revival  of  religion, 
or  more  general  attention  to  religion 
than  usual. 

AWARD',  t>.  t.  [Scot,  warde,  determi- 
nation ;  Norm,  garda,  award,  judg- 
ment; agardetz,  awarded.  See  GUARD 
and  REGARD.]  To  adjudge;  to  give 
by  sentence  or  judicial  determination  ; 
to  assign  by  sentence.  This  word  is 
appropriately  used  to  express  the  act 
of  arbitrators  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
rights  of  parties;  as,  the  arbitrators 
awarded  damages  to  A.  B. 

AWARD',  v.  i.  To  judge ;  to  determine ; 
to  make  an  award. 

1WARD',  n.  The  judgment,  or  deter- 
mination of  arbitrators,  or  the  paper 
containing  it.— 2.  Judgment;  sentence; 
determination  of  points  submitted  to 
arbitrators. 

AWARD'ED,  pp.  Adjudged  or  given 
by  judicial  sentence,  or  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators. 

AWARD'ER,  n.  One  that  awards  or 
assigns,  by  sentence  or  judicial  deter- 
mination; a  judge. 

iWAIUyiNG.flpr.  Adjudging;  assign- 
ing _hy  judicial  sentence;  determining. 
L.WARE,  a  [Sax.  geu-arian,  to  take 
care,  provide,  avoid;  to  preserve  or 
defend;  also  covered,  protected;  wa- 
rian,  to  beware;  war,  aware.  See 
WARE  and  WART.]  Watchful;  vigi- 
lant; guarded;  but  more  strictly  in 
modern  usage,  apprised  j  expecting  an 
eventjfrom  information  or  probability; 
as,  the  general  was  aware  of  the  ene- 
my's designs. 

4WARE,  v.  i.  To  beware;  to  be  cau- 
tious.    [Not  legitimate.] 
-WARN',  v.  t.  To  warn;  which  see. 

VWAT'CHA,  n.  Abirdof  Knmtschatka, 
Miumerated  by  Pennant  among  the 


AWFULLY 
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Warblers.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  the  throat 
anil Jireast  white,  with  black  spots. 
AWAY,  adv.  [Sax.  aweg,  absent,  a  and 
weg,  way  ;  also  onieeg,  away,  and  awe- 
gun  to  avert.  See  WAT.]  1.  Absent ; 
at  a  distance  ;  as,  the  master  is  away 
from  home. 

Have  me  away,  for  I  am  wounded  ;   2 
Chron.  xxxv. 

2.  It  is  much  used  with  words  signify- 
ing moving,  or  going  from ;  as,  go  away, 
send  away,  run  away,  &c. ;  all  signi- 
fying departure,  or  separation  to  a  dis- 
tance.    Sometimes  without  the  verb  ; 
as,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away.  Waller. 

3.  As  an  exclamation,  it  is  a  command 
or  invitation  to  depart;  away!  that  is, 
be  gone,  or  let  us  go.     Away  with  him. 
Take  him   aviay. — 4.   With   verbs,  it 
serves  to  modify  their  sense,  and  form 
peculiar  phrases ;  as,  to  throw  away,  to 
cast  from,   to   give   up,   dissipate,  or 
foolishly  destroy.     To  trifle  away,  to 
lose  or  expend  in  trifles,  or  in  idleness. 
To  drink  away,  to  squander  away,&c., 
to  dissipate  in   drinking   or   extrava- 
gance.    Tit  make  away,  is  to  kill  or 
destroy. — 5.  Away  with,  has  a  peculiar 
signification  in  the  phrase,  "  I  cannot 
away  with  it;"  Isa.    i.     The  sense  is, 
"  I  cannot  bear  or  endure  it." 

AWA.YWARD,  adv.  Turned  aside. 
AWE,  n.  (aw.)  Dan.  ave,  fear,  awe, 
chastisement,  discipline ;  aver,  to  chas- 
tise or  correct ;  Gr.  «j.«a/,  to  be  aston- 
ished. Qn.  Ir.  ayh;  Sax.  ege,  or  oga, 
fear  ;  Goth,  aijjan,  or  ogan,  to  dread. 
It  would  appear  that  the  primary  sense 
of  the  Dan.  is  to  strike,  or  check.]  1. 
Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  re- 
verence ;  reverential  fear. 

Stand  in  nice  and  sin  not ;   Ps.  iv. 
2.  Fear;  dread  inspired  by  sometliing 
great,  or  terrific. 

AWE,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  fear  and  re- 
verence; to  influence  by  fear,  terror, 
or  respect ;  as,  his  majesty  awed  them 
into  silence. 

AWEARY,  a.  Weary;  which  see. 
AWEATH'ER,  adv.  (aweth'er.)  [a  and 
weather.]     On  the  weather  side,  or  to- 
ward the  wind;  as  the  helm  is  aweather; 
opposed  to  alee. 

AWE-€OMMAND'ING,  a.  Striking  or 
influencing  by  awe. 
AW'ED,  pp.  Struck  with  fear;  influ- 
enced by  fear  or  reverence. 
AWEIGH',  adv.  (away.)  [a  and  weigh.] 
Atrip.     The  anchor  is  aweiyh,  when  it 
is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and 
hangs  perpendicular.     [See  ATRIP.] 
AWE-INSPIRING,  a.  Impressing  with 
awe. 

AWE'-STRUCK,a.  Impressed  or  struck 
with  awe. 

AWFUL,  a.  [awe  and  full]  1.  That 
strikes  with  awe ;  that  fills  with  pro- 
found reverence;  as,  the  awful  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah.— 2.  That  fills  with 
terror  and  dread;  as,  the  awful  ap- 
proach of  death. — 3.  Struck  with  awe 
scrupulous. 

A  weak  and  au-ful  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, n'attt. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  worshipful,  in- 
spiring respect  by  authority  or  dignity. 
Our  common  people  use  this  word  in 
the  sense  of  frightful,  ugly,  detesta- 
ble. 

AWFUL-EYED,  a.  Having  eyes  that 
excite  awe. 

AWFULLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  fill 
with  awe;  in  a  reverential  manner. 


A  WFULNESS,  n  The  quality  of  strik- 
ing with  awe,  or  with  reverence;  so- 
lemnity; as,  the  awfuliiess  of  this  sa- 
cred place.  —  2.  The  state  of  being 
struck  with  awe. 

A  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reve- 
rence and  aiffulif'tt.  Taylor. 
[Not  legitimate.] 

AWHAPE,t  v.  t.  Cawhap'.)  [W.  cwa- 
piaw,  to  strike  smartly.]  To  strike; 
to  confound.  [This  is  our  vulgar 
whop.] 

AWHILE,  adv.  [a  and  while,  time,  or 
interval.]     A  space  of  time ;  for  some 
time ;  for  a  short  time. 
AWK,  a.  Odd;  out  of  order.— 2.  Clumsy 
in  performance,  or  manners ;  unhandy ; 
not  dextrous.     [Vulgar.] 
AWK'WARD,    a.    [awh    and    ward.] 
Wanting  dexterity   in  the  use  of  the 
hands  or  of  instruments;  unready;  not 
dextrous;  bungling;  untoward. — 2.  In- 
elegant; unpolite;  ungraceful  in  man- 
ners; clumsy;  unnatural;  bad. 
AWK'WARDLY,  adv.  Clumsily;  in  a 
rude  or  bungling  manner  ;  inelegantly; 
badly. 

AWK'WARDNESS,  n.  Clumsiness; 
ungracefulness  in  manners ;  want  of 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  in- 
struments ;  unsuitableness. 
AWL,  n.  [Sax.  eel,  an  awl,  and  an  eel ; 
Ger. ,ahl,  an  awl,  and  aal,  an  eel;  Ir. 
ail,  a  sting  or  prickle  ]  An  iron  in- 
strument for  piercing  small  holes  in 
leather,  for  sewing  and  stitching;  used 
by  shoemakers,  saddlers,  &c.  The 
blade  is  either  straight,  or  a  little  bent 
and  flattened. 

AWLESS,  a.  [awe  and  less.]  Wanting 
reverence ;  void  of  respectful  fear ;  as, 
awless  insolence.  —  2.  Wanting  the 
power  of  causing  reverence ;  not  ex- 
citing awe ;  as,  an  aicless  throne. 
AWL-SHAPED,  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  an  awl. 

AWL'WOKT,  n.  [awl  and  wort.  See 
WORT.]  The  popular  name  of  the  Su- 
bularia  aquatica,  or  rough-leaved  al- 
yssum  ;  so  called  from  its  awl-shaped 
leaves,  which  grow  in  clusters  round 
the  root.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

A  WM, )  n.  [D.  aam;  Ger.  ahm.]  A  Dutch 
AUM,  )  liquid  measure,  containing 
eight  steckans,  or  twenty  verges  or 
verteels,  equal  to  the  English  tierce, 
the  sixth  of  a  French  tun,  and  the 
seventh  of  an  English  tun,  or  thirty- 
six  gallons. 

AWN,  n.  [Sw.  agiie;  Gr.  «v*t  «x"!-] 
The  beard  of  corn  or  grass,  as  it  is 
usually  understood.  But  technically, 
a  slender  sharp  process  issuing  from 
the  chaff  or  glume  in  corn  and  grasses. 
AWN'ED,  a.  Bearded;  having  awns;  a 
term  applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c., 
terminated  by  a  long  ri^'id  spine,  as  in 
spring  wheat,  barley,  Galittm  arista- 
turn,  &c. 

AWN'ING,   n.   [Gnth.    hulyan,  to  co- 
ver.]    1.  A  cover  of  canvas,   usually  a 
sail  or  tarpaulin,  spread  over  a  boat  or 
ship's  deck,  to  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays  the  officers  and  crew,  and  pre- 
serve the  decks.— 2.  That  part  of  the 
poop  deck  which  is  continued  forw  arc 
beyond  the  bulk  head  of  the  cabin. — 3 
In  general,  a  covering  for  shade.     In 
hort.,  a  temporary  covering  for  plants. 
AWN'LESS,  a.  Without  awn  or  beard. 
AWN'Y,  a.  Having  awns;  full  of  beard. 
A  W  ORE.     The  preterit  of  awake. 
AWORIv',-f-    adv.   [Sax.    gcweorcan,  to 
work.]     At  work  ;  in  a  slate  of  labour 
or  action. 
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AWGRK'ING,  adv.  At  work;  in  u 
state  of  working  or  action. 
AWRY',  a.  or  adv.  [Dan.  vridur,  to 
twist ;  vrien,  twisted;  Sw.  vrida;  Sax. 
writhan,  to  writhe.]  1.  Turned  or 
twisted  toward  one  side ;  not  in  a 
straight  or  true  direction,  or  position ; 
asquint ;  with  oblique  vision  ;  as,  to 
glance  a  look  awry;  the  lady's  cap  is 
awry. — 2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  turned 
aside  from  the  line  of  truth,  or  right 
reason;  perverse  or  perversely. 
AXAYA'€AT,  n.  A  fly  in  Mexico, 
whose  eggs,  deposited  on  rushes  and 
flags,  in  large  quantities,  are  sold  and 
used  as  a  sort  of  caviare,  called  ahu- 
auhtli.  This  was  a  dish  among  the 
Mexicans,  as  it  now  is  among  the 
Spaniards. 

AXE,  AX,  n.  [Sax.  <zx,  eax,  eese;  G. 
axt;  Sw  yxe;  L.  ascia;  Gr.  «&»> ;  It. 
azza;  Eth.  hatzi,  an  axe ;  or  Ar.  huzza, 
to  cu.t ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  srsr;,  natzina,  an 
axe.]  An  instrument  usually  of  iron, 
for  hewing  timber  and  chopping  wood. 
It  consists  of  a  head  with  an  arching 
edge,  and  a  helve  or  handle.  The  axe 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  broad  axe  for  hew- 
ing, and  the  narrow  axe  for  rough-hew  - 
ing  and  cutting.  The  hatchet  is  a  small 
axe  to  be  used  with  one  hand. 
AXE'-HEAD,  n.  The  head  or  iron  of  an 
axe. 

AX'IAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  axis. 
AXIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  axis,  and/ero,  to 
bear.]     A  name  given  to  those  plants 
which,  like  lichens,  fungi,  &c.,  consist 
exclusively   of   an   axis,  without    any 
leaves  or  appendages  of  it. 
AX'IFORM,  a.  [L.  axis  and  forma  ]  In 
the  form  of  an  axis. 

AX'IL,  n.  [i.axilla;  Ir.asgal;  Tr.aisselle; 
D.  axel,  the  armpit;  Ch.  and  Heb.  ^ss, 
atstl,  to  separate  or  set  apart;  whence 
•"Vast,  aisili,  armpits.]  1.  The  armpit; 
a  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  or  shoulder. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  space 
or  angle  formed  by  a  branch  with  the 
stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  the  stem  or 
branch. 

AX'ILE,  a.  [L.  axis.]  Lying  in  the 
axis  of  any  thing,  as  an  embryo  which 
lies  in  the  axis  of  a  seed ;  that  is,  from 
the  base  to  the  end  diametrically  oppo- 
site. 

AX'ILLAK,  \a.  Pertaining  to  the 
AX'ILLARY,  )  armpit,  or  to  the  axil 
of  plants.—  Axillary  artery,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  sulclavian.  —  Axillary 
gem,  a  gem  or  bud  which  proceeds 
from  the  axils  of  a  plant.— Axillary 
vein,  a  continuation  of  the  basilic  vein, 
which  receives  the  blood  from  the  ce- 
phalic, and  the  veins  corresponding  to 
the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery. — 
Axillary  leaves  are  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  angle  formed  by  the  stem 
and  branch. 

AX'INITE,  n.  A  mineral  which  some- 
times occurs  in  lamellar  masses,  but 
commonly  in  crystals,  whose  general 
form  is  that  of  a  very  oblique  rhomb, 
or  rather,  four-sided  prism,  so  flattened 
that  some  of  its  edges  become  thin  and 
sharp,  like  that  of  an  axe;  whence  its 
name,  Gr.  «Ji>n.  This  is  the  thumer- 
stone  of  Kirvran.  It  has  been  some- 
times called  yanolite  and  violet  shorl. 
I  AXINOM'ANCY,  n.  [Gr.  «£„*,  an  axe, 
and  ucEiTUB,  divination.]  Among  the 
ancients,  a  species  of  divination,  by 
means  of  an  axe  or  hatchet,  performed 
by  laying  an  agate-stone  on  a  red-hot 
hatchet,  or  by  fixing  a  hatchet  on  a 
round  stake,  so  as  to  be  poised ;  then 
the  names  of  those  suspected  were  re- 
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peated,  and  he  at  whose  name  the 
hatchet  moved,  was  pronounced  guilty. 
AX'IOM,  n.  [Gr.  ativu.*,  authority,  an 
authoritative  sentence,  or  that  which  is 
assumed,  from  «J,er,  worthy,  *&*,  to 
think  worthy,  to  esteem ;  Eng.  to  ask 
[to  ax;]  that  which  is  asked,  sought  or 
esteemed,]  1.  A  self-evident  truth,  or 
a  proposition  whose  truth  is  so  evident 
at  first  sight,  that  no  process  of  reason- 
ing or  demonstration  can  make  it 
plainer;  as,  "the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part." — 2.  An  established  principle  in 
some  art  or  science,  a  principle  re- 
ceived without  new  proof;  as,  "things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are 
eijual  to  one  another."  It  is  an  axiom 
in  physical  science,  that  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain;  that  effects  are  pro- 
portional to  their  causes.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  optics,  that  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. In  this  sense,  the  general  laws 
of  motion  are  called  axioms;  as  that 
all  motion  is  naturally  rectilinear;  and 
that  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 
That  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  both  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  arise, 
are  axioms  in  metaphysical  science. 
All  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
whose  evidence  is  so  clear  and  forcible 
that  a  man  cannot  deny  them  without 
renouncing  common  sense  and  natural 
reason,  are  also  called  axioms.  The  axi- 
oms of  Euclid  are  very  general  proposi- 
tions, and  so  also  are  the  axioms  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy;  but  these  two 
kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different 
origins.  The  former  appear  true  upon 
a  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas ; 
whereas,  the  latter  are  the  result  of 
the  most  laborious  induction.  The 
former  are  also  necessary  or  absolute 
truths,  whose  contraries  the  mind  can- 
not conceive  to  be  possible;  but  the 
latter  are  contingent  truths  depending 
on  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
to  suppose  their  contraries  involves  no 
contradiction  or  impossibility.  They 
are  true,  because  the  Creator  has  will- 
ed them  to  be  so,  but  they  might  have 
been  otherwise  than  we  find  them  to 
be.  Axioms,  or  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, furnish  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  and  all  true  science  must  be 
based  upon  them,  but  we  must  take 
care  in  our  reasonings  not  to  confound 
the  axioms  of  one  science  with  those 
of  another,  as  has  often  been  done 
AXIOMAT'I€,  la.  Pertaining  to 
AXIOMAT'I€AL,  f  an  axiom;  having 
the  nature  of  self-evident  truths  or 
received  principles. 

AXIOMATIC  ALLY,  adv.  By  the  use 
of  axioms. 

AX'IS,  n.  plur.  axes.  [L.;  Gr.  «{«., 
Kuss.  os,  or  osi;  Sax.  tex;  Fr.  axe,  or 
aiwieu.]  1.  The  straight  line,  real  or 
imaginary,  passing  through  a  body,  on 
which  it  revolves,  or  may  revolve  ;  as 
the  axis  of  the  earth.— 2.  In  ijcom.,  a 
straight  line  in  a  plane  figure,  about 
which  it  revolves  to  produce  a  solid. — 
Arts  of  a  sphere,  any  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  and  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  surface  of  the  sphere. — Axis  «/' 
a  cone,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base.— 
Axis  of  a  cylinder,  the  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  one  end  to  that  of  the 
other.— 3.  In  conic  sections,  a  right  line 
dividing  the  section  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  cutting  all  its  ordinates  at 
right  angles. —  Transverse  axis,  and 
Conjugate  axis.  [See  TRANSVERSE  and 
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CONJUGATE.]  Axis  of  the  world,  the 
imaginary  axis  passing  through  the 
celestial  poles. — Axis  of  the  earth,  the 
line  connecting  its  two  poles,  and  about 
which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal 
rotation. — 4.  In  mech.,  the  axis  of  a 
balance  is  that  line  about  which  it 
moves,  or  rather  turns. — The  axis  of 
oscillation  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the 
horizon  passing  through  the  centre, 
about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates. — 5. 
The  axis  in  peritrochio,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  wheel 
andaxle,isone 
of  the  six  me- 
chanic pow- 
ers.consisting 
of  a  wheel 
fixed  upon  an 
axle,  so  as  to 
turn  along 
with  the  axle. 
[SM  WHEEL.] 
— 6.  In  optics, 
a  particular 
ray  of  light 
from  any  ob- 
ject which  falls  perpendicularly  on 
the  eye.— 7.  In  archi.,  spiral  axis  is 
the  axis  of  a  twisted  column  spirally 
drawn  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvol- 
utions without. — Axis  of  the  Ionic  capi- 
tal is  a  line  passing  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the 
volute. — The  axis  of  a  vessel  is  an  im- 
aginary line  passing  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  perpendicular  to  its  base,  and 
equally  distant  from  its  sides.— 8.  In 
hot.,  axis  is  a  taper  column  in  the  cen- 
tre of  some  flowers  or  catkins,  about 
which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. 
The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  plant, 
with  its  root.  It  is  formed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  an  embryo  or  leaf-bud. 
— 9.  In  anat.,  axis  is  the  name  of  the  se- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck ;  it  has  atooth 
which  enters  into  the  first  vertebra,  and 
this  tooth  is  by  some  called  the  axis. 
AX'LE,  )  n.  [Sax.  tex,  and  tree. 

AX'LE-TREEJ  See  Axis.]  Apiece 
of  timber  or  bar  of  iron,  fitted  for  in- 
sertion in  the  hobs  or  naves  of  wheels, 
on  which  the  wheels  turn. 
AX'OLOTL,  n.  A  water  lizard  found 
in  the  Mexican  lake,  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  sometimes  much  larger.  The 
skin  is  black  and  soft.  It  swims  with 
its  feet,  which  resemble  those  of  a  frog 
AXOT'OMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  .$.,,  axis,  and 
rE^tvai,  to  cleave.]  A  mineralogical  term 
signifying  cleavable,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis. 
AXE'STONE,n.  A  mineral,  a  subspecies 
of  jade;  less  hard  than  nephrite;  of  a 
leek  or  grass  green,  olive  green  or 
greenish  gray  colour.  It  occurs  am- 
orphous, or  in  rolled  fragments.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the 
rude  natives  for  axes  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

AY,  \aiiv.  [Ger.  D.Dan.  Svr.ja,  pron. 
AYE,/  i/a;  Dan.  fja;  Corn,  ia,  Ar.  ya; 
Fr.  oui.  It  may  be  a  contracted  word.] 
Yes,  yea,  a  word  expressing  assent,  of 
an  affirmative  answer  to  a  question.  It 
is  used  also  to  enforce  the  sense  of 
what  is  asserted,  equivalent  to  even  so, 
truly,  certainly. 

AYE,  adv.  [Sax.  aa,  a,  or  awa;  Gr.  «»  ; 
Amh.  ai,  continually;  D.  eeuw, an  age; 
Goth,  aim,  an  age,  eternity ;  L.  cevum, 
which,  without  ics  termination,  is  tfv, 
rrw;  a  contracted  word;  W.  hauy. 
This  is  in  Saxon  ece,  eternal,  whence 
ecnessc,  eternity,  from  ecan,  to  increase. 
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extend;  Eng.  to  ehe.]  Always;  for- 
ever; continually;  for  an  indefinite 
time;  used  in  poetry. 

AYLE,  n.  In  law,  a  grandfather.  [See 
BESAYLE.] 

A'YKY,     [See  AERIE.] 

AZA'LEA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Eric.ere,  and 
consisting  of  shrubs  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
flowers.  By  some  botanists,  the  genus 
is  esteemed  the  same  as  rhododendron. 

AZ'AHOLE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
thorn  ;  the  three-grained  medlar,  a  spe- 
cies of  Crata'gus. 

AZERI'TA, 

AZERI'RA,  ) 

AZ'IMUTH,  n.  [\r.samatha,  tomoveor 
go  toward;  (L.  semita,)  a  way  or  path; 
with  a  prefix.]  1.  In  astr.,  an  arch  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  azimuth 
or  vertical  circle,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  object.  —  2.  Maynetical 
azimuth,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  the  azimuth  or  vertical 
circle,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
any  heavenly  body,  and  the  magnetic 
meridian.  This  is  found  by  observing 
the  object  with  an  azimuth  compass, 
—3.  Azimuth  compass,  an  instrument 
for  finding  either  the  magnetic  azimuth 
or  amplitude  of  a  heavenly  object.  It 
differs  from  the  common  sea-compass 
only  in  this,  that  the  circumference  of 


.Azimuth  Onipjipfl.— a  I-  sights. 

the  card,  or  box,  is  divided  into  de- 
grees; also  to  the  box  is  fitted  an  in- 
dex with  two  sights,  which  are  upright 
pieces  of  brass  placed  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other,  having  a  slit 
down  the  middle  of  them,  through 
which  the  sun  or  a  star  is  to  be  viewed 
at  the  time  of  observation.  ['S'cc  COM- 
PASS.]— 4.  Azimuth  din/,  a  dial  whose 
stile  or  gnomon  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.— 5.  Azimuths  or 
vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  inter- 
secting each  other  in  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right 
angles.  On  charts,  these  azimuths  are 
represented  by  rhumbs,  and  on  the 
globe,  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude, 
when  screwed  in  the  zenith. 

AZ'IMUTHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
azimuth. 

AZOBEN'ZTDE,  n.  A  crystalline  sub-' 
stance  obtained  by  distilling  a  solution 
which  is  formed  when  nitrobenzide  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  heated  with 
solid  hydrate  of  potash. 

AZOBEN'ZOIDE,  n.  A  white  powder 
derived  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  pre- 
pared by  distillation,  and  put  in  contact 
with  ammonia. 

AZOBEN'ZULE,  n.  A  6ne  white  trys- 
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talline  powder  contained  along  with 
nitrobenzule,  in  the  residue  of  the  pre- 
paration of  benzhjdramide. 

A/OM'ARI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  turpentine  of  finua 
maritima. 

AZOTE,  n.  [Gr.  *  priv.  and  £<m,  life,  or 
<«!•,«.-,  vital.]  A  species  of  gas,  called 
also  mephitic  air,  and  atmospheric  me- 
phitis, on  account  of  its  fatal  effects 
upon  animal  life.  It  is  tasteless,  and 
inodorous;  k  exists  in  common  air, 
mixed  with  oxygen,  and  constitutes 
about  seventy-nine  hundredth  parts  by 
volume  of  atmospheric  air.  It  may  be 
obtained,  in  large  quantities,  from  the 
muscular  fibres  of  animals.  Combined 
with  hydrogen,  it  forms  volatile  alkali ; 
and  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
most  animal  substances.  It  is  the  ra-- 
dical  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  now  called 
nitrogen  gas,  or  nitrogen. 

AZ'OTH.fn-  Among  alchemists,the  first 
principle  of  metals;  the  mercury  of 
metals;  a  universal  medicine. — 2.  The 
liquor  of  sublimated  quicksilver;  brass. 

AZOT  I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  azote;  fatal 
to  animal  life. 


AZ'OTITE,  71.  A  salt  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  nitrous  acid  with  a  base; 
synonymous  with  nitrite. 

A'ZOTIZE,  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  nitro- 
gen ;  to  deprive  of  life 

A'ZOTIZED,  pp.  Imbued  with  nitro- 
gen, or  azote;  containing  azote.  All 
such  parts  of  vegetables  as  can  afford 
nutriment  to  animals  contain  azote. 

AZ'URE,  a.  (azh'ur.)  [Persic,  laziird, 
blue;  Fr.  aiwr';  W.  astir,  blue.  Hence 
lazuli,  in  Lapis  Lazuli.]  Of  a  sky- 
blue  ;  resembling  the  clear  blue  colour 
of  the  sky. 

AZ'URE,  n.  (azh'ur.)  The  fine  blue 
colour  of  the  sky.  This  word  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  laiiis  lazuli,  and 
the  colour  prepared  from  it.  But  it 
is  now  applied  to  the 
blue  extracted  from 
cobalt,  though  some- 
what a  different  co- 
lour; the  blue  of  the 
lapis  is  called  ultra- 
marine. Azure  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  blue 
glass  made  of  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  vitrifiable  substances  re- 


duced to  fine  powder.  In  large  masses 
it  is  calleil  smalt. —  2.  The  sky,  or  azure 
vault  of  heaven.— 3.  In  her.,  a  blue 
colour  in  coats  of  all  persons  under  the 
degree  of  baron,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  hori/<  nt:il  lines. 

AZ'URE,  v.  t.  To  colour  blue. 

AZ'URED,  a.  (azh'ured.)  Coloured 
azure;  being  of  an  azure  colour. 

AZ'URE-STONE,  1  n.   Another    mime 

AZ'URITE,  f  of  the  lazulite. 

AZ'URE-TINTED,  a.  Having  u  tint  of 
azure  colour. 

AZ'URN,  a.  Of  a  blue  colour.  [Lit. 
us.] 

A'ZYGOS,  a.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  &>«.]  In 
ana/.,  an  epithet  applied  to  several 
muscles,  veins,  bones,  &c.,  that  are  sin- 
gle. 

AZ'YME,t  n.  [See  AZTMOCS.]  Un- 
leavened bread. 

AZ'YMITE,  n.  [See  AZYMOHS.]  In 
Church  hist.,  Azymites  are  Christians 
who  administer  the  Eucharist  with  un- 
leavened bread. 

AZ'YMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  «  priv.  and  ft-.ur, 
leaven.]  Unleavened;  unfermented ; 
as  sea-biscuit. 
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BIS  the  second  letter,  and  the  first 
articulation,   or  consonant,   in  the 
English,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  most  other  alphabets.     In  the 
Ethiopic,  it  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  its 
shape  is  that  of  a  hut.     Perhaps  from 
this  or  other  like  figure,  it  received  its 
Hebrew  name,  beth,  a  house.     It  is  a 
mute,  and  a   labial,  being  formed  by 
pressing  the  whole  length  of  the  lips 
together,  as  in  pronouncing  eb.     It  is 
less  perfectly  mute  than  p,  as  may  be 
perceived  by  pronouncing  the  syllables 
ab  and  ap.     It  is  convertible,  1st,  with 
p,  as  in  the  Celtic,  ben  or  pen,  a  moun- 
tain; in   the  English,   beak  and  peak, 
beck  and  peck;  2d,  with  r,  as  in  the 
German,  silber  for  silver;  and  in  Span- 
ish, b  and  v  are  used  indifferently ;  3d, 
with  /,  as  in  bore  and  per/oro;  Eng. 
bear,  L.  fern;  in  the  Celtic  bun,  bunadh, 
bunait,  stock,  origin,  foundation;  Eng- 
lish, found;  L.  fundiimentum;  with  the 
Gr.  «,  as  Sillp,  for  *,AITT«,-  ;  4th,  with  r 
and  w;  as,  Ir./ior,L.  verus;fear,vir;  Ir. 
buiac,  the  tricA  of  a  candle.  The  Greek 
B  is  always  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
lish V,  and  the  Russian  B  corresponds 
with  the  Greek.     In  composition,  the 
letter  B  is  changed  into  p  before  the 
letter  p;  as  in  opprimo,  from  ob  and 
premo;  oppono,  from  ob  and  pono;  into 
/,  before  /,  as  in  offero,  from  ob  and 
fero;  into  c  before  c,  as  in  occido,  from 
ob  and  cado,  and  c&do.     As  a  numeral 
B  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks, 
as  now  by  the  Arabians,  for  2;  by  the 
Romans  for  300,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  thus,  15  for  3000.     B  is  used  also  as 
an  abbreviation;  thus  B.  A.  stand  for 
bachelor  of  arts ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor  of 
laws;  B.  D.  for  bachelor  of  divinity 
B.  F.  before  the  decrees  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans, for  bunum  factum.     In  music,  B 
stands  for  the  tone  above  A;  B  [),  for 
B  flat,  or  the  semitone  major  above  A 
B  also  stands  for  bass,  and  B.  C.  fo 
basso  continue,  or  thorough  bass. 


!AA,  n.  The  cry,  or  appropriate  bleat- 
ing of  sheep. 

5AA,  ».  i.  To  cry,  or  bleat  as  sheep. 
BA'AL,   n.  [Oriental,   5?;,   bul,  lord.] 
An  idol  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans 
and  Syrians,  representing  the  sun.  The 
word  signifies  also  lord,  or  commander ; 
and  the  character  of  the  idol   was  va- 
ried by  different  nations,  at  different 
times.     Thus  Baal-Berith  is  supposed 
to  signify,  the  Lord  of  the  Covenant ; 
Baal  Peor,  or  rather  Baal  Phegor,  the 
Lord  of  the  dead;  Ps.  cvi.     Baal  Ze- 
bub,  the  god  of  flies,  &c. 
BAB'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  balibelen;  Fr.  babil- 
ler;  properly  to  throw  out.]     To  utter 
words  imperfectly,  or  indistinctly,  as 
children. — 2.  To  talk  idly,  or  irration- 
ally; to  talk  thoughtlessly.— 3.  To  talk 
much;  to  prate;  hence,  to  tell  secrets 
— 4.  To  utter   sounds  frequently,  in- 
cessantly, or  indistinctly ;   as,  a  bab- 
bling echo ;  a  babbling  stream. 
BAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  prate;  to  uttor. 
BAB'BLE,  7i.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prattle. 
BAB'BLEMENT,  n.  Idle  talk;  sense- 
less prate;  unmeaning  words. 
BAB'BLER,  n.  An  idle  talker;  an  ir- 
rational prattler ;  a  teller  of  secrets. 
BAB'BLING,  ppr.  Talking  idly  ;  tell- 
ing secrets. — 2.  Uttering  a  succession 
of  murmuring  sounds ;  as,  a  babbling 
stream.— 3.  In  hunting,  babbling  is  when 
the  hounds  arc  too  busy  after  they  have 
found  a  Rood  scent. 

BAB'BLING, 71.  Foolish  talk;  ITim.vi. 
BABE,  n.  [Ger.  bube,  a  boy  ;  Ir.  baban; 
Syr.  babia;  Ar.  babah,  a  babt,  an  in- 
fant. Ar.  babos,  or  baboson,  the  young 
of  man  or  beast ;  Syr.  babosa,  a  little 
child.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  word  for  an  infant,  is 
retained  by  the  natives  of  America, 
who  call  an  infant  pappoos.  L.  jw; !«, 
a  word  of  endearment;  pupa,  little 
girl;  whence  pupillns,  papilla,  pupil. 
Ar.  biibohon,  the  beginning  of  youth ; 
Gr.  0«£»i,  and  <r*-r<n :  Ar.  bttba,  to  say 
baba,  that  is,  father;  papa,  a  word 
14-t 


taken  from  the  first  attempts  of  chil- 
dren to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  pa- 
rent.] An  infant;  a  young  child  of 
either  sex. 

BA'BEL.n. [Heh.]  Confusion;  disorder. 
BABERY,  n.  Finery  to  please  a  child; 
any  trifling  toy  for  children. 
BAB'INGTONITE,  n.  A  new  mineral 
in  small  brilliant   crystals,  associated 
with  cleavlandite,  flesh  coloured  fel- 
spar, and  green  amphibole  on  a  speci- 
men from  Arendahl. 
BABISII,  a.  Like  a  babe ;  childish. 
BABISHLY,  adv.  Childishly. 
BAB'LAH,  n.  The   rind    or  shell  which 
surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  mimosa  ci- 
neraria; it  comes  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  from  Senegal,  under  the  name  i.f 
neb-neb.      It  has   been  used  in  dyeing 
cotton  for  producing  various  shades  of 
drab. 

BABOON',  n.  [Fr.  babouin,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  babe.  This 
name  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
Oriental  babion,  papio.  See  BABE.]  A 
monkey  of  the  largest  species;  a  qua- 
druped belonging  to  the  genus  Simla, 
in  the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Pri- 
mates, according  to  the  system  of  Lin- 
nxus:  but  by  Pennant  arranged  under 
the  digitated  quadrupeds.  Baboons 
have  short  tails ;  a  long  face ;  a  broad 
high  muzzle;  dog-like  tusks,  or  canine 
teeth;  and  naked  callosities  on  the 
buttocks.  They  are  found  only  on  the 
Eastern  continent. 

BA'BY,  a.  Like  a  young  child ;  pertain- 
ing to  an  infant. 

BA'BY,  71.  [See  BABE.]  An  infant  or 
young  child  of  either  sex;  a  babe; 
[used  in  familiar  language.] — 2.  A  small 
image  in  form  of  an  infant,  for  girls  to 
play  with  ;  a  doll. 

BA'BY,  t\  t.  To  treat  like  a  young  child. 
BA'BYHOOD,  11.  The  state  of  being  a 
baby. 

BA'BY-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  for  chil- 
dren's dolls  and  babies. 
BA'BYISH,  a.  Like  a  baby;  childish. 


BACCHANALIAN 


BACCIVOROUS 


BACK 


BA  B  YLO'NIAN, )  a.  Pertaining  to  Bi- 
BABYLO'NISH,  J     bylon,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia, 
or  to  the  kingdom.     The  city  stood  on 
the  river  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  and  it  is 
supposed,  on  the  spot  where  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  founded.— 2.  Like  the 
language  of  Babel ;  mixed;  confused. 
BABYLO'NIAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Babylonia.     In  ancient  writers,  an  as- 
trologer, as  the   Chaldeans  were  re- 
markable for  the  study  of  astrology. 
BABYLON'I€,        )a.   Pertaining   to 
BABYLON'I€AL,  /  Babylon,  or  made 
there;   as,   Babylonic  garments,  car- 
pets,  or    hangings. — 2.   Tumultuous; 
disorderly. 

BABYLON'ICS,  n.  plur.  The  title  of  a 
fragment  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
ending  267  years  before  Christ,  com- 
posed by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon. 
BABYROUS'SA,  n.  In  zool.,  the  Indian 
hog,  a  native  of  Celebes  and  of  Buero, 
but  not  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
or  of  Africa.  This  quadruped  belongs 
to  the  genus  Sus,  in  the  class  Mamma- 
lia, and  order  Bellua.  From  the  out- 
side of  the  upper  jaw,  spring  two  teeth 
twelve  inches  long,  bending  like  horns, 
and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 
Along  the  back  are  some  weak  bristles, 
and  on  the  rest  of  the  body  only  a  sqrt 
of  wool.  These  animals  live  in  herds, 
feed  on  herbage,  are  sometimes  tamed, 
and  their  flesh  is  well  tasted.  When 
pursued  hard,  they  rush  into  the  sea, 
swim  or  dive,  and  pass  from  isle  to  isle. 
In  the  forest  they  rest  their  heads  by 
hooking  their  upper  tusks  on  a  bough. 
BAC,  or  BACK,  n.  [D.  bah,  a  bowl  or 
cistern.]  1.  In  navigation,  a  ferry-boat 
or  praam.— 2.  In  brewing,  a  large  flat 
tub,  or  vessel,  in  which  wort  is  cooled 
before  boiling ;  hence,  called  a  cooler. 
—3.  In  distilleries,  a  vessel  into  which 
the  liquor  to  be  fermented  is  pumped 
from  the  cooler,  in  order  to  be  worked 
with  the  yeast. 

B  A€'€A,  n.  [L.]  In  boi.,  a  berry ;  a  fruit 
which  consists  of  a  pulpy  pericarp, 
without  valves,  inclosing  several  naked 
seeds. 

BA€€ALAU'REATE,  n.  [The  first 
part  of  this  word  is  from  the  same  root 
as  bachelor;  or  as  Bailey  supposes, 
from  bacca,  berry  ;  and  the  latter  part 
from  laurea,  a  laurel,  from  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  garland  of  bay  berries.] 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
BA€'€ATE,  a.  In  hot.,  consisting  of  a 
berry. 

BA€'€ATED,a.  [L.  baccatus,  garnish- 
ed with  pearls,  from  bacca,  a  berry  ] 
Set  or  adorned  with  pearls;  having 
many  berries. 

BA€'€HA,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  the 

order  Diptera,  and  family  Syriphida?. 

The  species  are  generally  of  a  black  or 

bronze  colour,  with   yellow  spots  or 

markings;    they   are  met  with    near 

London,  and  frequent  flowers. 

BA€'€HANAL,          1  „.    [from    Sac- 

BA€€HANA'LIAN,  fchus,  Gr.  B^.,, 

the  deity  of  wine  and  revelling.     Qu. 

Ir.  back,  drunk ;  or  D.  bak,  bowl ;  L. 

roculum;  Gyp.  bechari,  a  cup ;  or  from 

raging,  revelling.]  One  who  indulges  in 

drunken  revels  ;  a  drunkard  ;  one  who 

is  noisy  and  riotous  when  intoxicated. 

BA€'€HANAL,          )  a    Revelline  in 

BACCHANA'LIAN,  \       "temple 

drinking;  riotous;  noisy 
BA€€HANA'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
revelling  and  drunkenness. 

Even  bacchanalian  madnesshas  Its  charms. 
Cowper. 


the 


BA€€HANA'LIANLY,   adv.   In 

manner  of  bacchanals. 

BA€'€HANALS,    n.    plur.    Drunken 

feasts;  the  revels  of  bacchanalians.  In 

antiq.,  feasts  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the 

god  of  wine.     These  were  celebrated 

in  spring  and  autumn,  with  games  and 

shows. 

BACCHANT',  n.   He   who   lives  like 

Bacchus ;  a  bacchanal. 
BA€€HANTE>.p(.BA€€HANTE'S, 
A  priestess  of 
Bacchus,      or 
one  who  joined 
in  the  celebra- 
tion    of     the 
feasts  of  Bac- 
chus         The 
figure    repre- 
sents   a    bac- 
chante with  a 
thyrsus. 
BAC'CHARIS, 
n.        Plough- 
man's    spike- 
nard, a  genus 
of    plants    of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Poly- 
gamia  Superflua,  and  nat.  order  Com- 
positse.      Several   species  possess  sti- 
mulating and  tonic  virtues. 
BAC'CHI€,  a.  Jovial;  drunken;  mad 
with  intoxication. — 2.  Relating  to  Bac- 
chus, the  god  of  wine ;  as,  a  bacchic 
feast,  or  song ;  bacchic  mysteries. 
BA€'€HIUS,  n.   In   ancient  poetry,  a  . 
foot  composed  of  a  short  syllable  and  | 
two  long  ones  ;  as  in  ivarl. 
BA€€H'US,n.  [In  Greek  A,»™r«.]    A- 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  god 
of  wine,  and  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
daughter   of  Cadmus.     We  find  him 
represented  with  the  round,  soft,  and 
graceful  form  of  a  maiden,  rather  than 


with  that  of  a  young  man.  He  is  usu- 
ally naked,  and  his  hair  is  knitted  be- 
hind in  a  knot,  and  wreathed  with 
sprigs  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  wine, 
and  other  liquors. 

BA€CIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  baccifer,  of 
bacca,  a  berry,  and  fern,  to  bear.]  That 
produces  berries.  [See  BACCA.]  Bae- 
ciferous  plants  formerly  included  all 
such  plants  as  have  a  pulpy  fruit,  whe- 
ther of  the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind; 
but  the  modern  systems  of  botany  com- 
prehend under  this  description  such 
plants  only  as  bear  the  pulpy  pericarp, 
called  bacca,  or  berry. 

BA€CIV'OROUS,  a.  [L.  bacca,  berry, 


and  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  subsist- 
ing on  berries ;  as,  baccivorotts  birds. 
BACH'ELOR,  n.  [Fr.  bachelier;  Sp. 
bachiller,  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  a  bab- 
bler; L.  baculus,  a  stick,  that  is,  a 
shoot;  Fr.  bachelette,  a  damsel,  or 
young  woman;  Scot,  baich,  a  child; 
W.  bacgcn,  a  boy,  a  child ;  bacgenes,  a 
young  girl;  from  bac,  small.  This 
word  has  its  origin  in  the  name  of  a 
child,  or  young  person  of  either  sex, 
whence  the  sense  of  babbling  in  the 
Spanish.  Or  both  senses  are  rather 
from  shooting,  protruding.]  1.  A  young 
man  who  has  not  been  married. — 2.  A 
man  of  any  age,  who  has  not  been  mar- 
ried ;  often  with  the  word  old.—S.  A 
person  who  has  taken  the  first  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  at  a 
college  or  university.  This  degree  or 
honour,  is  called  the  baccalaureate. 
This  title  is  given  also  to  such  as  take 
the  first  degree  in  divinity,  law,  or 
physic,  in  certain  European  universi- 
ties.— 4.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  order, 
or  more  correctly,  a  young  knight, 
styled  a  knight  bachelor.  The  Germans 
anciently  constituted  their  yonng  men 
knights  or  soldiers,  by  presenting  to 
them  a  shield  and  a  lance,  in  a  great 
council.  This  ceremony  answered  to 
that  of  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  livery  companies  of  London, 
those  persons  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
livery  are  called  bachelors. 
BACH'ELOR'S  BUTT'ONS,  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  ranunculus,  the  herb  campion. 
BACH'ELORSHIP,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing a  bachelor.— 2.  The  state  of  one 
who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  a  col- 
lege, or  university. 

BACK,  n.  [Sax.  bac,  bac;   Dan.  bay; 
Sw.  bak;  and  Sw.  bache,  bahke,  a  hill,  a 
clod,  or  lump.     The  sense  probably  is 
a  ridge,  like  the  Ger.  riiclten,  D.  rug, 
applied  to  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  back 
of  a  beast.]     1.  The  upper  part  of  an 
animal,  particularly  of  a  quadruped, 
whose  back  is  a  ridge.     In  human  be- 
ings, the  hinder  part  of  the  body. — 2. 
The  outward  or  convex   part  of  the 
hand,  opposed  to  the  inner,  concave 
part,  or  palm.— 3.  As  the  back  of  a 
man  is  the  part  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  face;  hence  the  part  opposed  to 
the  front ;  as,  the  back  of  a  book,  and 
of  a  chimney,  or  the  bach  of  a  house. 
— 4.  The  part  opposite  to,  or  most  re- 
mote from  that  which  fronts  the  speaker 
or  actor,  or  the  part  out  of  sight ;  as, 
the  bach  of  an  island,  of  a  wood,  of  a  vil- 
lage.—fl.  As  the  back  is  the  strongest 
part  of  an  animal,  and  as  the  back  is 
behind  in  motion ;  hence,  the  thick  and 
strong  part  of  a  cutting  tool;  as,  the 
bach  of  a  knife,  or  of  a  saw. — 6.  The 
place  behind  or  nearest  the  back  ;  as, 
on  the  bach  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  village. — 
7.  The  outer  part  of  the  body,  or  the 
whole  body;  a  part  for  the  whole;  as, 
he  has  not  clothes  to  his  bach.— 8.   To 
turn  tkc  back  on  one,  is  to  forsake,  or 
neglect  him.— 9.  To  turn  the  bach  to  one, 
to  acknowledge  to  be  superior.— 10. 
To  turn  the  bach,  is  to  depart,  or  to 
leave  the  care  or  cognizance  of;  to  re- 
move, or  be  absent.— 11.  Behind  the 
back,  is  in  secret,  or  when  one  is  ab- 
sent.—12.  To  cast  behind  the  back,  in 
Scripture,  is  to  forget  and  forgive;  Is. 
xxxviii.  l7;  or  to  treat  with  contempt; 
Ez.xxiii.35;  Neh.ix.26.— 13.  Toplough 
the  bach,  is  to  oppress  and  persecute  ; 
Ps.  cxxix.3.— 14.ro  bow  the  bach,  is  to 
submit  to  oppression;  Rom.  xi.  10.    In 
arch.,  the  side  opposite  to  the  face,  or 


BACKER 


BACKSLIDE 


BACKWARD 


breast.  When  a  piece  of  timber  is 
placed  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  po- 
sition, the  under  side  is  called  tha 
breast,  and  the  upper  side  the  back. 
Thus  we  have  the  back  of  a  hand-rail, 
the  back  of  a  rafter,  &c.,  meaning  the 
upper  side  of  them. 

BACK,  adv.  To  the  place  from  which 
one  came ;  as,  to  go  back,  is  to  return. 
— 2.  In  a  fi'furative  sense,  to  a  former 
state,  condition,  or  station;  as,  he  can- 
not go  bach  from  his  engagements. — 
3.  Behind;  not  advancing;  not  coming 
or  bringing  forward  ;  as,  to  keep  bach 
a  part ;  to  keep  one's  self  bach. — 4.  To- 
ward times,  or  things  past ;  as,  to  look 
bark  on  former  ages. — 5.  Again ;  in  re- 
turn ;  as,  to  give  bach  the  money.— 6. 
To  go,  or  come  bach,  is  to  return,  either 
to  a  former  place,  or  state. — 7.  To  go, 
or  give  back,  is  to  retreat,  to  recede. 
BACK,  v.  t.  To  mount;  to  get  upon 
the  back;  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  place 
upon  the  back ;  as,  to  back  a  horse.— 
2.  To  support;  to  maintain;  to  second, 
or  strengthen  by  aid;  as,  the  Court 
was  backed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
— 3.  To  put  backward  ;  to  cause  to  re- 
treat or  recede;  as,  to  bach  oxen. — 4. 
To  bach  a  warrant,  is  for  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  county  where  the  war- 
rant is  to  be  executed,  to  sign  or  in- 
dorse a  warrant,  issued  in  another 
county,  to  apprehend  an  offender. — 5. 
In  seamanship,  to  bach  an  anchor,  is  to 
iay  down  a  small  anchor  ahead  of  a 
large  one,  the  cable  of  the  small  one 
being  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the 
large  one,  to  prevent  its  coming  home. 
6.  To  bach  astern,  in  rowing,  is  to  ma- 
nage the  oars  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  usual  method,  to  move  a  boat  stern 
foremost. — 7.  To  bach  the  sails,  is  to 
arrange  them  so  as  to  cause  the  ship 
to  move  astern. — 8.  To  bach  the  oars, 
is  to  row  the  oars  backwards. — 9.  To 
bach  and  fill,  is  to  keep  a  ship  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  of  a  narrow  river, 
by  alternately  advancing  ahead  from 
one  shore,  and  moving  backwards  from 
the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stream 
carries  her  along,  the  wind  being  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
BACK,  v.  i.  To  move,  or  go  back ;  as, 
the  horse  refuses  to  bach. 
BACK'BITE  v.  t.  [bach  and  bite.]  To 
censure,  slander,  reproach,  or  speak 
evil  of  the  absent;  Prov.  xxv. 
BACK/BITER,  n.  One  who  slanders, 

calumniates,  or  speaks  ill  of  the  absent. 
BACK'BITING,  n.  The  act  of  slander- 
ing the  absent ;  secret  calumny ;  2  Cor. 

zii. 
BACK'BITINGLY,  a*.  With  secret 

slander. 
BACK'BOARD,  n.  [bach  and  board] 

A  board  placed  across  the  after  part 

of  a  boat. 
BACK-BOND,  n.  In  Scots  law,  a  deed 

attaching  a  qualification,  or  condition, 

to  the  terms  of  a  conveyance,  or  other 

instrument. 
BACKBONE,  n.  [bach  and  bone.]    The 

bone  of  the  back  ;  or  the  spine, 
BACK'€ARRY,  n.  A  having   on  the 

back ;  a  term  of  law. 
BACKDOOR,  n.  [bach  and  door.]     A 

door  on  the  back  part  of  a  building ;  a 

private  passage;  an  indirect  way. 
BACK'ED,  pp.   Mounted;    having  on 

the  back;  supported  by  aid;  seconded; 

moved  backward. 
BACK'ED,  a.  Having  a  back  ;   a  word 

used  in  composition ;  as,  broad-bached, 

hump-bached. 

BACK'ER,  In  arch.,  a  term  used  to  de- 


note a  narrow  slate,  laid  on  the  back  of  j 
a  broad   square-headed   slate,   where 
the  slates  begin  to  diminish  in  width. 
BACK'FRIEND,  n.  [bach  and  friend] 
A  secret  enemy. 

BACKGAM  MON,  n.  [W.  bac,  small, 
and  cammaun,  conflict,  battle ;  camp,  a 
game.]  A  game  played  by  two  per- 
sons, npon  a  table,  with  box  and  dice. 
The  table  is  in  two  parts,  on  which  are 
24  black  and  white  spaces,  called  points. 
Each  player  has  15  men  of  different 
colours  for  the  purpose  of  distinction. 
BACK'GROUND.n.  [bach  xndground] 
Ground  in  the  rear,  or  behind,  as  op- 
posed to  the  front. — 2.  A  place  of  ob- 
scurity, or  shade;  a  situation  little 
seen,  or  noticed. 

BACK'HANDED,  a.  [bach  and  hand.] 
With  the  hand  turned  backward ;  as,  a 
bachhanded  blow. 

BACK'HANDED,  adv.  With  the  hand 
directed  backward,  as,  to  strike  bach- 
handed. 

BACK'HOUSE.n.  [bach  and  house.}  A 
building  behind  the  main  or  front 
building. 

BACK'ING,  ppr.  Mounting;  moving 
back,  as  a  horse ;  seconding.  Baching 
of  a  rib  or  rafter.  Forming  the  upper 
side  of  a  rib  or  rafter,  so  as  to  range 
with  the  ribs  and  rafters  on  either  side 
of  it.  Baching  a  warrant,  in  Scots  law, 
a  form  of  proceeding  which  takes  place 
where  a  warrant  for  apprehending  a 
person  is  granted  in  one  jurisdiction, 
and  comes  to  be  executed  in  another. 
The  authority  for  executing  the  war- 
rant is  given  by  the  judge  ordinary  of 
the  bounds,  by  indorsing  it,  which  is 
termed  baching  the  warrant. 
BACK'LINING,  n.  The  piece  of  a  sash 
frame  parallel  to  the  pulley  piece,  and 
next  to  the  jamb  on  each  side. 
BACK'PAINTING,n.[oacA  and  paint.] 
The  method  of  painting  mezzotinto 
prints,  pasted  on  glass  of  a  size  to  fit 
the  print. 

BACK'PIECE,  or 
BACK'PLATE,  n. 
[bach  and  piece.] 
The  piece  of  ar- 
mour which  covers 
the  back. 

BACK'RAKING^i. 
An     operation     in 
farriery,  by  which 
hardened  faeces  are          B<U*.PI»M. 
withdrawn  from  the  rectum. 
BACK'RENT,  n.  In   Scotland,  a  rent 
paid   subsequently   to   reaping;   thus, 
when  a  tenant  entering  with  a  lease  is 
allowed  to  reap  and  sell  his  first  crop 
before  paying  his  rent,  the  rent  in  this 
case  is  termed  a  bach-rent,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  rent  payable  previous- 
ly to  the  first  crop  being  reaped,  and 
which  is  termed  afore-rent. 
BACK'RETURN,  n.  Repeated  return. 
BACK'ROOM,  n.  [bach  and  room.]    A 
room  behind  the  front  room  or  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house. 
BACKS,  n.  Among  dealers  in  leather, 
the  thickest  and  best  tanned  bides. 
BACK'SET,  a.  [bach  and  set.]  Set  upon 
in  the  rear. 

BACK'SIDE,  n.  [bach  and  fide.]  The 
back  part  of  any  thing;  the  part  behind 
that  which  is  presented  to  the  face  of 
a  spectator;  Ex.iii.l.— 2.  The  hind  part 
of  an  animal.— 3.  The  yard,  ground,  or 
place  behind  a  house. 
BACK'SLIDE,  t).  i.  [bach  and  tHdt.] 
To  fall  off;  to  apostatize ;  to  turn  gra- 
dually from  the  faith  and  practice  of 
Christianity;  Jer.  iii;  Hos.  iv. 
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BACKSLI'DER,  n.  An  apostate;  one 
who  falls  from  the  faith  and  practice 
of  religion;  Prov.  xiv. — 2.  One  who 
neglects  his  vows  of  obedience  and  falls 
into  sin. 

BACKSLI'DIXG,  n.  The  act  of  apos- 
tatizing from  faith  or  practice  ;  a  fall- 
ing insensibly  from  religion  into  sin, 
or  idolatry;  Jer.  v.  6. 
BACKSLID'IXGNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
backsliding. 

BACK/STAFF,  n.  [bach  and  staff,  so 
called  from  its  being  used  with  the 
observer's  back  toward  the  sun.]  A 
quadrant ;  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  sun's  altitude  at  sea ;  called  also, 
from  its  inventor,  Davis's  quadrant.  It 
consists  of  two  concentric  arcs  and 
three  vanes;  the  arc  of  the  longest 
radius  is  30  degrees,  and  that  of  the 
shorter  CO  degrees,  making  altogether 
90  degrees,  or  a  quadrant.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  Hadley's  quadrant. 
BACK'STAIRS,  n.  [bach  and  stairs.] 
Stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a  house;  pri- 
vate stairs;  and  figuratively,  a  private 
or  indirect  way. 

BACK'STAYS,  n.  [bach  and  stay.]  Long 
ropes  or  stays  extending  from  the  top- 
mast heads  to  both  sides  of  a  ship, 
to  assist  the  shrouds  in  supporting  the 
mast,  when  strained  by  a  weight  of 
sail,  and  prevent  it  from  giving  way 
and  falling  overboard. 
BACK'STONE,  n.  The  heated  stone 
on  which  oat-cake  is  baked. 
BACK'SWORD,  n.  [bach  and  sword.] 
A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge.  In  Eng- 
land, a  stick  with  a  basket  handle,  used 
in  rustic  amusements. 
BACK-TACK,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  tack 
formerly  introduced  into  wadsets,  by 
which  the  possession  of  the  land  re- 
turned to  the  proprietor,  on  payment 
of  a  rent  corresponding  to  the  interest 
of  the  money.  [See  WADSET.] 
BACK'WARD,  adv.  [bach  and  ward. 
See  WAKD.]  With  the  back  in  ad- 
vance ;  as,  to  move  backward. — 2.  To- 
ward the  back  ;  as,  to  throw  the  arms 
backward;  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward.— 3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the 
back  downward  ;  as,  to  fall  backward. 
— 4.  Toward  past  times  or  events ;  as, 
to  look  backward  on  the  history  of 
man. — 5.  By  way  of  reflection;  reriex- 
ively._6.  From  a  better  to  a  worse 
state ;  as,  public  affairs  go  backward. 
7.  In  time  past;  as,  let  us  look  some 
ages  backward — 8.  Perversely;  from 
a  wrong  end. 

1  never  yet  saw  man  but  she  would  spell 
him  backward.  Shnk. 

9.  Toward  the  beginning ;  in  an  order 
contrary  to  the  natural  order ;  as,  to 
read  backward.— 10.  In  a  scriptural 
sense,  to  go  or  turn  backward,  is  to  re- 
bel, apostatize,  or  relapse  into  sin  or 
idolatry ;  Is.  i.— 11.  Contrarily ;  in  a 
contrary  manner.  To  be  driven  or 
turned  backward,  is  to  be  defeated,  or 
disappointed;  Ps.  xl.  To  turn  judg- 
ment backward,  is  to  pervert  justice  and 
laws;  Is.  lix. 

BACK'WARD,  a.  Unwilling;  averse; 
reluctant;  hesitating. 

For  wiser  brutes   are   backward    to  be 
slaves.  Pop*  • 

2.  Slow  ;  sluggish  ;  dilatory. 

The  mind  ia  backward  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  weighing  every  argument.    Wattt. 

3.  Dull;   not  quick  of  apprehension ; 
behind  in   progress;    as   a  backward 
learner. — 4.   Late ;    behind    in    time ; 
coming  after  something  else,  or  after 
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the   usual  time ;  as,  backward  fruits ; 
the  season  is  backward. 
BACK' WARD,  «.  The  things  or  state 
behind  or  past. 

In  the  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time. 
S/iak. 

[Not  proper,  nnr  in  use.] 
BACK'WAUDLY,  adv.    Unwillingly; 
reluctantly  ;  aversely ;  perversely. 
BACKWARDNESS,     n.     Unwilling- 
ness ;  reluctance ;  dilatoriness,  or  dull- 
ness in  action. — 2.  A  state  of  being  be- 
hind in  progress ;  slowness  ;  tardiness ; 
as,  the  backwardness  of  the  spring. 
BACK'WARDS,  adv.  Backward. 
BACKWOODS'MAN,  n.  In  the  United 
States,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest  on 
the  western  frontier. 
BACK'WORM,  n.  [back  and  worm.]  A 
small  worm,  in  a  thin  skin,  in  the  reins 
of  a  hawk.     [See  FILANBRRS.] 
BA'€ON,  n.  (ba'kn.)     [W.  baccum;  IT. 
boaun.     In  old  charters,  boca.     Cowel. 
In  Ger.  bache,  is  a  wild  sow.]     Hog's 
flesh  salted  or  pickled  and  dried,  usually 
in  smoke.     To  sane  one's  bacon,  is  to 
preserve  one's  self  from  harm. 
BACO'NIAN    PHILOSOPHY.      The 
system  of  philosophy  propounded  by 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.     It  is 
the  same  as  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
or  that  system  which  is  founded  upon 
induction.     [See  INDUCTION.] 
BAC'TRIS,  n.  A  genus  of  palms,  con- 
sisting  of  a   considerable  number  of 
species    found   about    rivers    and    in 
marshy  places  in  America  within  the 
tropics.     The  fruit  is  small  and  soft, 
with  a  subaeid  rather  fibrous  pulp,  in- 
closed in  a  bluish-black  rhind,  and  af- 
fords a  grateful  food  to  birds.    Bactris 
Major  yields  a  nut  with  a  solid  kernel, 
which  is  eaten  in  Carthagena. 
BAC'ULE,  n.  [Fr.  bascule.]     In  forti., 
a  kind  of  portcullis  or  gate  made  like  a 
pit-fall,  with  a  counterpoise, 
and  supported  by  two  great 
stake.). 

BA€'ULITE,  n.  [L.  baculus.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  of  a 
straight  form,  a  little  coni- 
cal,in  their  cellular  structure 
resembling  the  ammonites. 
BACULOM'ETRY,  n.  [L.  baculus,  a 
staff,  and  Gr.  furim,  measure.]  The 
act  of  measuring  distance  or  altitude 
by  a  staff  or  staffs. 

BAD,  a.  [Pers.  bad,  evil,  depraved  ;  al- 
lied perhaps  to  Ar.  bada.  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Sam.  Tis,  abad,  to  p'erish  or 
destroy.]  1.  Ill;  evil;  opposed  to 
good  ;  a  word  of  general  use,  denoting 
physical  defects  and  moral  faults,  in 
men,  and  things ;  as,  a  bad  man,  a  bad 
heart,  a  bad  design,  bad  air,  bad  water, 
bad  books. — 2.  Vicious;  corrupt;  de- 
praved, in  a  moral  sense ;  as,  a  bad  life ; 
a  bad  action. — S.Unwholesome ;  as,  bad 
provisions. — 4.  Unfortunate ;  unpros- 
perous ;  as,  a  bad  state  of  affairs.— 5. 
Unskilful ;  as,  a  bad  player.— 6.  Small ; 
poor;  as,  a  bad  crop. — 7.  Infirm;  as,  a 
bad  state  of  health. — 8.  Feeble,  cor- 
rupt, or  oppressive;  as,  a  bad  govern- 
ment.— 9.  Hurtful;  pernicious;  as, fine 
print  is  bad  for  the  eyes.— 10.  Unfa- 
vourable; as,  a  bad  season.— 11.  Poor; 
sterile;  as,  a  bad  soil.— 12.  Rough  or 
muddy ;  as,  a  bad  road.  In  short,  bad 
expresses  whatever  is  injurious,  hurt- 
ful, inconvenient,  unlawful,  or  immo- 
ral; whatever  is  offensive,  painful,  or 
unfavourable;  or  what  is  defective. 
BAD,  BADE,  the  past  tense  of  bid 
[See  Bin.] 
BADGE,  n.  [I  know  not  the  affinities  of 


this  word,  not  having  found  it  in  any 
other  language.  1.  A  mark,  sign,  token, 
or  thing,  by  which  a  person  is  distin- 
guished, in  a  particular  place  or  em- 
ployment, and  designating  his  relation 
to  a  person  or  to  a  particular  occupa- 
tion; as,  the  badge  of  authority. — 2. 
The  mark  or  token  of  any  thing;  as, 
the  badge  of  bitterness. — Ji.  An  orna- 
ment on  ships,  near  the  stern,  deco- 
rated with  figures. 

BADGE,  v.  t.  To  mark,  or  distinguish 
with  a  badge. 

BADGE'LESS,  a  Having  no  badge. 
BADG'ER,  n.  [Qu.  badge,  supra;  or 
Sax.  bygan,  bycgan,  to  buy;  Norm. 
bugge.]  In  law,  a  person  who  is  li- 
censed to  buy  corn  in  one  place,  and 
sell  it  in  another,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  engrossing. 
BADG'ER,  n.  A  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Ursus,  of  a  clumsy  make,  with 
short  thick  legs,  and  long  claws  on  the 
fore  feet.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
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Europe  and  Asia,  burrows,  is  indolent 
and  sleepy,  feeds  by  night  on  vegeta- 
bles, and  is  very  fat.  Its  skin  is  used 
for  pistol  furniture;  its  flesh  makes 
good  bacon,  and  its  hair  is  used  for 
brushes  to  soften  the  shades  in  paint- 
ing. The  American  badger  is  called 
the  ground  hog,  and  is  sometimes 
white. 

BADG'ER-LEGGED,  a.  Having  legs 
like  a  badger.  Johnson  says,  having 
legs  of  unequal  length ;  but  qu.  short 
thick  legs. 

BADIA'GA,  n.  A  small  sponge,  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  pow- 
der of  which  is  used  to  take  away  the 
livid  marks  of  bruises. 

BAD'IANE,  \  n.  The  seed  of  a  tree  in 

BAN'DIAN, )  China,which  smells  like 
anise  seeds;  used  by  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch  to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic 
taste. 

BADI6E'ON,  n.  A  mixture  of  plaster 
and  freestone,  ground  together  and 
sifted,  used  by  statuaries  to  fill  the 
small  holes  and  repair  the  defects  of 
the  stones,  of  which  they  make  their 
statues. 

BAD'INAGE,  n.  [Fr.]  Light  or  playful 
discourse. 

BADIS'TER,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Har- 
palidae.  This  genus,  together  with  the 
genera  trimorphus,  licinus,  rembas,  and 
dic&lus,  form  a  conspicuous  group 
among  the  carnivora  of  the  beetle 
tribe. 

BAD'LY,  adv.  [from  bad.]  In  a  bad 
manner  ;  not  well ;  unskilfully ;  grie- 
vously ;  unfortunately ;  imperfectly. 

BAD'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bad, 
evil,  vicious,  or  depraved;  want  of  good 
qualities,  natural  or  moral;  as,  the 
badness  of  the  heart,  of  the  season,  of 
the  roads,  &c. 

BAETIS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  the 

order  Neuroptera,  and  family  Epheme- 

rida>,  one  of  the  four  genera  of  the 

British  family  of  May-flies. 
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BAF'FETAS,)  n.   An   India  cloth   or 
BAF'TAS        J.  plain  muslin.     That  of 
BAS'TAS,       )    Surat  is  said  to  be  the 
best. 

BAF'FLE,  v.  t.  ]  Fr.  befler,  to  make,  or 
j>lay  the  fool  with.  It  coincides  in  ori- 
gin with  bouffon.  In  Scottish  beff,  baff, 
signifies  to  strike.']  To  mock  or  elude 
by  artifice;  to  elude  by  shifts  and 
turns ;  hence  to  defeat,  or  confound ; 
as,  to  bajffie  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

Fashionable  foiling  betjfte  argument.  Anon. 
BAF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  practise  deceit. 
BAF'FLE,  n.  A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts, 
and  turns. 
BAF'FLED,    pp.     Eluded;    defeated; 

confounded. 

BAF'FLER,  n.  One  that  baffles. 
BAF'FLING,  ppr.   Eluding  by  shifts 
and  turns,  or  by  stratagem;  defeating; 
confounding.     A  baffling  wind,  among 
seamen,  is  one  that  frequently  shifts 
from  one  point  to  another. 
BAF'FLINGLY,  adv.  In  a  baffling  man- 
ner. 

BAF'FLINGNESS,  n.  Quality  of  baf- 
fling. 

BAG,  n.  [Norm,  bage,  a  bag,  a  coffer ; 
bagnes,  baggage.  This  word  seems  to 
be  from  the  root  of  pack,  pouch,  Fr. 
poche,  or  of  the  same  family ;  or  it  is 
from  the  sense  of  tying,  binding ;  Sp. 
baga,  a  rope  or  cord  for  fastening  loads 
on  beasts  of  burden.  Hence  baggage; 
Fr.  bagage.]  1.  A  sack ;  a  pouch,  usually 
of  cloth  or  leather,  used  to  hold,  pre- 
serve or  convey  corn,  and  other  com- 
modities.— 2.  A  sack  in  animal  bodies 
containing  some  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance ;  the  udder  of  a  female  beast. — 
3.  Formerly,  a  sort  of  silken  purse 
tied  to  the  hair. — 4.  In  com.,  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  commodity,  such  as  it  is 
customary  to  carry  to  market  in  a 
sack;  as,  a  bag  of  pepper  or  hops;  a 
bag  of  corn. — 5.  Among  farriers,  a  bag 
of  asafcetida  and  savin  is  tied  to  the 
bits  of  horses  to  restore  their  appetites. 
BAG,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  bag.— 2.  To 

load  with  bags. 
BAG,  v.  i.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag,  as 

sails  when  filled  with  wind. 
BAGAS'SE,  71.  The  sugar  cane  in  its 
dry  crushed  state,  as  delivered  from  the 
sugar-mill.  It  is  much  employed  for 
fuel  in  the  colonial  sugar  houses. 
BAGATELLE,  n.  (bagatel'O  [Fr. ;  Sp. 
bagatela;  It.  bagatella;  Arm.  bagauh.] 
A  trifle;  a  thing  of  no  importance. 
BAG'GAGE,  n.  [Fr.  bagage.  Qu.  Eng. 
package;  D.  pahkaadje,  that  which  is 
packed.  See  RAO.]  1.  The  tents,  cloth- 
ing, utensils,  and  other  necessaries  of 
an  army.— 2.  The  clothing  and  other 
conveniences  which  a  traveller  carries 
with  him,  on  a  journey,  now  called 
luggage. 

Having  dispatched  my  baggage  by  water 

to  Altdorf.  Cuff,  Switz. 

BAG'GAGE,  n.  [Fr.  bagasse;  It.  bag- 

ascia;  Sp.   bagazo,  a   catamite;  Pers. 

baga,  a  strumpet.]     A  low  worthless 

woman ;  a  strumpet. 

BAG'GING,  ppr.  Swelling;  becoming 

protuberant. 

BAG'GING,  7i.  The  cloth  or  materials 
for  bags. — 2.  A  mode  of  reaping  corn 
or  pulse  with  a  hook,  in  which  the 
operator  effects  his  object  by  striking 
the  straw  or  haulm  instead  of  drawing 
the  hook  through  it.  In  other  words, 
it  is  separating  the  straw  or  haulm 
from  the  root  by  chopping,  instead  ot 
by  a  drawing  cut. 

BAGNIO,  n.  (ban'yo.)  [It.  baano;  Fr. 
bain;  L.  balneum.]  1.  A  bath;  a  house 
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for  bathing,  cupping,  sweating,  and 
otherwise  cleansing  the  body.  In 
Turkey,  it  is  the  name  of  prisons  where 
slaves  are  kept;  so  called  from  the 
batha  which  they  contain. — 2.  A  bro- 
thel. 

BAG'PIPE,  n.  [bag  and  pipe.]  A  mu- 
sical wind  instrument,  used  chiefly  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a 
leathern  bag,  which  receives  the  air  by 
a  tube,  which  is  stopped  by  a  valve ; 
and  pipes,  into  which  the  air  is  pressed 
by  the  performer.  The  bai»-i>ipe  is 
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called  the  drone,  and  the  tenor  or  tre- 
ble is  called  the  chanter.  The  pipes 
have  eight  holes  like  those  of  a  flute, 
which  the  performer  stops  and  opens  at 
pleasure.  There  are  several  species  of 
bagpipes,  as  the  soft  and  melodious 
Irish  bagpipe,  with  two  short  drones 
and  a  long  one ;  the  Highland  bagpipe, 
with  two  short  drones,  the  music  of 
which  is  very  loud;  the  Scots  Lowland 
bagpipe,  which  is  played  with  a  bel- 
lows, and  is  also  a  loud  instrument. 
There  is  also  a  small  pipe,  with  a  chan- 
ter about  eight  inches  in  length.  In 
seamanship,  to  bag-pipe  the  mizen,  is  to 
lay  it  aback  by  bringing  the  sheet  to 
the  mizen  shrouds. 

BAG'PIPER,  n.  One  who  plays  on  a 
bagpipe. 

BAG'RE,  n.  A  small  bearded  fish,  a 
species  of  Silurus,  anguilliform,  of  a 
silvery  hue,  without  scales,  and  deli- 
cious food. 

BAG'REEF,  n.  [bag  and  reef.]  A  fourth 
and  lower  reef  used  in  the  British  navy. 

BAGUET,  n.  [Fr.  baguette,  from  bague, 
a  ring ;  Ir.  beacht;  Sax.  beag.]  In  arclii., 
a  little  round  moulding,  less'  than  an 
astragal,  sometimes  carved  and  en- 
riched. 

BAHAR',  In.  Weights  used  in  the  East 

BAR'RE,  |"  Indies.  The  great  bahar, 
for  weighing  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
&c.,  is  5'2i  Ib.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.  The 
little  bahar,  for  weighing  quicksilver, 
vermillion,  ivory,  silk,  &c.,  is  437  Ibs. 
9  oz. 

BAIGNF.,t  v.  t.  [Fr.  baigncr.]  To  soak 
or  drench. 

BAIKALITE,  n.  [From  Baikal,  a  lake  in 
Northern  Asia.]  A  mineral  occurring 
in  acicular  prisms,  sometimes  long,  and 
either  confusedly  grouped  or  radiating 
from  a  centre.  Its  colour  is  greenish, 
or  yellowish  white.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  tremolite.  This  name  is 
given  also  to  an  olive-green  variety  of 
angite  and  also  of  epidote. 
BAIL,  o.  t.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  bailler,  to 
deliver,  to  lease  ;  Eth.  baleah,  to  deli- 
rer,  free,  liberate,  permit  to  go.]  1. 


To  set  free,  deliver,  or  liberate  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  upon  secu- 
rity given  that  the  person  bailed  shall 
appear  and  answer  in  court.  The  word 
is  applied  to  the  magistrate,  or  the 
surety.  The  magistrate  bails  a  man, 
when  he  liberates  him  from  arrest  or 
imprisonment,  upon  bond  given  with 
sureties.  The  surety  bails  a  person, 
when  he  procures  his  release  from  ar- 
rest, by  giving  bond  for  his  appearance. 
— 2.  To  deliver  goods  in  trust,  upon  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the 
trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee  or  person  intrusted ; 
as,  to  bail  cloth  to  a  tailor  to  be  made 
into  a  garment,  or  to  bail  goods  to  a 
carrier.  [See  BALE.] 

BAIL,  n.  The  person  or  persons  who 
procure  the  release  of  a  prisoner  from 
custody,  by  becoming  surety  for  his 
appearance  in  court. 

The  bail  muat  be  reut  substantial  bonds- 
men. Bliickitone. 
B.  and  B.  were  bait  to  the  arrest  in  a 
suit  at  law.  A  .<-' 
Bail  is  not  used  with  a  plural  termi- 
nation.— 2.  The  security  given  for  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  from  custody ;  as, 
the  man  is  out  upon  bail. 

Excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required. 

Blaekitanf. 

Bail  is  common  or  special.  Common 
bail  are  imaginary  persons,  who  are 
pledges  for  the  plaintiff's  prosecution  : 
as,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  Spe- 
cial  bail  must  be  men  of  real  sub- 
stance, sufficient  to  pay  their  bond  or 
recognizance.  To  perfect  or  justify 
bail,  is  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the  per- 
son that  he  is  worth  the  sum  for  which 
he  is  surety  beyond  his  debts.  To  admit 
to  bail,  is  to  release  upon  security  given 
by  bondsmen. — 3.  The  handle  of  a  ket- 
tle or  other  vessel. — 4.  In  England,  a 
certain  limit  within  a  forest. 

BAILABLE,  a.  That  may  be  set  free 
upon  bond  with  sureties  ;  that  may  be 
admitted  to  bail;  used  of  persont. — 2. 
That  admits  of  bail ;  as,  a  bailable  of- 
fence. 

BAILBOND,  n.  A  bond  or  obligation 
given  by  a  prisoner  and  his  surety,  to 
insure  the  prisoner's  appearance  in 
court,  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 

BAILED,  pp.  Released  from  custody  on 
bonds  for  appearance  in  court. — 2.  De- 
livered in  trust,  to  be  carried  and  de- 
posited, redelivered,  or  otherwise  ac- 
counted for. 

BAILEE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  goods 
are  committed  in  trust,  and  who  has  a 
temporary  possession  and  a  qualified 
property  in  them,  for  the  purposes  of  ! 
the  trust. 

BAILER,  \n.  One  who  delivers  goods 

BAILOR,.)"  to  another  in  trust,  for 
some  particular  purpose. 

BAIL'IARY  or  BAIL'LIERIE,  n.  In 
Scotland,  the  extent  of  a  baillie's  juris- 
diction. Letter  of  Bailiary,  a  commis- 
sion by  which  an  heritable  proprietor, 
entitled  to  grant  such  a  commission, 
appoints  a  baron  baillie,  with  the  usual 
powers,  to  hold  courts,  appoint  officers 
under  him,  &c. 

BAILIFF,  n.  [Fr.  baillif;  Scot,  baillie; 
It.  build,  a  magistrate;  balia,  power, 
authority.     Ch.  Ar.  Heb.  Syr.  '•:«,  bol, 
lord,  chief.]  In  England,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  sheriff.  Bailiffs  are  either 
special,  and  appointed,  for  their  adroit- 
ness to  arrest  persons;  or  bailiffs  of  I 
hundreds,  who  collect  fines,  summon  I 
juries,  attend  the  assizes,  aud  execute  j 
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writs  and  process.  The  sheriff  in 
England  is  the  king's  bailiff.  There 
are  also  bailiffs  of  liberties,  appointed 
by  the  lords  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, to  execute  process,  and  per- 
form other  duties ;  bailiffs  of  forests 
and  of  manors,  who  direct  the  hus- 
bandry, collect  rents,  &c. ;  and  water- 
bailiffs,  in  each  port,  to  search  vessels, 
gather  toll  for  anchorage,  arrest  per- 
sons for  debt  on  the  water,  &c.  The 
office  of  bailiff  formerly  was  high  and 
honourable  in  England,  and  officers 
under  that  title  on  the  continent  are 
still  invested  with  important  functions. 

BAILIWICK,  n.  [bailli,  an  officer,  see 
BAILIFF,  and  Sax.  wic.]  The  precincts 
in  which  a  bailiff  has  jurisdiction;  the 
limits  of  a  bailiff's  authority ;  as  a  hun- 
dred, a  liberty,  a  forest,  over  which  a 
bailiff  is  appointed.  lu  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  lords,  the  bailiff  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

BAIL'LIE,  n.  [Fr.  bailie.]  In  Scot- 
land a  magistrate.  The  baillie  of  a 
burgh,  whether  a  royal  burgh,  or  a 
burgh  of  barony,  is  a  magistrate  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  jurisdiction,  by  com- 
mon law,  as  well  as  by  statute.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  provost  and 
baillies  of  royalburgns,  extends  to  petty 
riots.  An  officer  appointed  by  precept 
of  sasine  to  give  infeftment  in  laud  is 
also  called  a  baillie. 

BAILMENT,  n.  [from  bail]  A  delivery 
of  goods,  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall 
be  faithfully  executed. 

BAILPIECE,  n.  A  sup  of  parchment 
or  paper  containing  a  recognizance  of 
bail  above  or  bail  to  the  action. 

BAIL'Y,  n.  A  contraction  for  bailiff,  or 
for  bailiwick. 

BAIRN, In.   Sax.  beam;    Scot,  bairn; 

BARN,  /  probably  Eng.  born]  A 
child.  \_Lit.  us.  in  English.]  Bairns' 
part  of  gear  or  legitim ;  in  Scots  law, 
is  the  share  of  the  father's  free  move- 
able  property,  to  which,  on  the  father's 
death,  the  children  are  legally  entitled. 

BAIT,  n.  [W.  abu-yd,  bwyd;  Ir.  abadh; 
Sw.  bete,  food;  beta,  to  feed ;  Sax.  ba- 
tan,to  bait.]  1.  Any  substance  for  food, 
proper  to  be  used  or  actually  used,  to 
catch  fish,  or  other  animals,  by  alluring 
them  to  swallow  a  hook,  or  to  be  caught 
in  snares,  or  in  an  inclosure  or  net..— 2. 
A  portion  of  food  and  drink,  or  a  re- 
freshment taken  on  a  journey. — 3.  An 
allurement ;  enticement ;  temptation. 

BAIT,  v.  t.  To  put  meat  on  a  hook  of 
line,  or  in  an  inclosure,  or  among  snares, 
to  allure  fish,  fowls  and  other  animals 
into  human  power. — 2.  To  give  a  por- 
tion of  food  and  drink  to  a  beast  upon 
the  road  ;  as,  to  bait  horses. 

BAIT,  r.  i.  To  take  a  portion  of  food 
and  drink  for  refreshment  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  as,  we  stopped  to  bait. 

BAIT,  v.  t.  [Goth,  beitan.  In  Sax.  bate 
is  contention.  See  MAKE-BATE.]  1. 
To  provoke  and  harass  by  dogs ;  to 
harass  by  the  help  of  others ;  as,  to 
bait  a  bull  or  a  boar.— 2.  To  attack 
with  violence ;  to  harass  in  the  manner 
of  small  animals. 

BAIT,  B.  t.  To  clap  the  wings;  to  flut- 
ter as  if  to  fly;  or  to  hover  as  a  hawk, 
when  she  stoops  to  her  prey, 

BAIT,  n.  White  Bait,  a  small  fish  of  the 
Thames. 

BAITED,  pp.  Furnished  with  bait ;  al- 
lured; tempted. — 2.  Fed,  or  refreshed, 
on  the  road. — 3.  Harassed  by  dogs  or 
other  small  animals  ;  attacked. 

BAITING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  bait ; 
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tempting ;  alluring. — 2.  Feeding  ;  re- 
freshing at  an  inu. — 3.  Harassing,  with 
dogs ;  attacking. 

BAIZE,  n.  [Per.  pozah,  the  nap  or  down 
of  cloth ;  Sp.  bausan,  the  same.]  A 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  with  a  long  nap, 
sometimes  friezed  on  one  side,  without 
wale,  being  woven  with  two  treadles 
like  flannel. 

BAKE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bacan;  Ger.  backen 
Kuss.  pehu,  to  bake;  pekar,  a  baker. 
I.  To  heat,  dry  and  harden,  as  in  at 
oven  or  furnace,  or  under  coals  of  fire 
to  dress  and  prepare  for  food,  in  a  close 
place  heated;  as,  to  bake  bread.— 2.To 
dry  and  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an 
oven,  kiln  or  furnace,  or  by  the  solar 
rays ;  as,  to  bake  bricks,  to  bake  the 
ground. 

BAKE,  v.  i.  To  do  the  work  of  baking 
as,  she  brews,  washes,  and  bakes. — 2 
To  be  baked;  to  dry  and  harden  in 
heat ;  as,  the  bread  bakes;  the  groun 
bakes  in  a  hot  sun. 

BAKED,  pp.  Dried  arid  hardened  b> 
heat;  dressed  in  heat;  as,  baked  meat. 
BAKEHOUSE,  «.  (bake  and  house.]  A 
house  or  building  for  baking. 
BAKEMEAT8,  n.  Meats  prepared  for 
food  in  an  oven;  Gen.  xl. 
BAKEN,  pp.  The  same  as  baked,  and 
nearly  obsolete. 

BAKER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
bake  bread,  biscuit,  &c. 
BAKER-FOOT,  n.  An   ill-shaped    or 
distorted  foot. 

BAKER-LEGGED,  a.  One  who  has 
crooked  legs,  or  legs  that  bend  inward 
at  the  knees. 

BAKERY,  n.  The  trade  of  a  baker.— 2.  A 
place  occupied  with  the  business  of 
baking  bread,  &c. 

BAKING,  ppr.  Drying  and  hardening 
in  heat ;  dressing  or  cooking  in  a  close 
place,  or  in  heat. 

BAKING,  n.  The  quantity  baked  at 
once ;  as,  a  baking  of  bread. 
BALjE'NA,  n.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists, as  a  generic  term  to  compre- 
hend all  the  other  species  which  agree 
with  it  in  their  zoological  characters. 
B  AL' AN,  n.  A  fish  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
variegated  with  orange,  a  species  of 
wrasse,  caught  on  the  shores  of  England 
BAL'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  balance;  L.  bilanx, 
bis,  twice,  and  lanx,  a  dish,  the  double 
dish.]  1.  A  pair  of  scales  for  weighing 
commodities.  It  consists  of  a  beam  or 
lever  suspended  exactly  in  the  middle, 
with  a  scale  or  basin  hung  to  each  ex- 
tremity, of  precisely  equal  weight.  The 
annexed  figure  represents  the  common 
balance.  A  B  is  the  beam  which  rests 


Common  Balance. 

in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  capable 
ol  turning  on  the  centre  of  motion  C 
U  and  E  are  the  scales  which  are  sus- 
pended from  the  points  A  and  B,  the 
extremities  of  the  beam,  called  -the 
centres  of  suspension.  Midway  be- 
tween the  centres  of  suspension,  and 
directly  above  the  centre  of  motion 
there  rises  from  the  upper  surface  of 
tlie  beam  a  perpendicu'ar  slender  stem 


called  the  tomjue,  which,  when  the 
lieaiu  is  horizontal,  points  to  the  top  of 
the  handle  F,  by  which  the  whole  is 
suspended.  In  a  properly  constructed 
balance,  the  beam  should  rest  in  a 
horizontal  position,  when  the  scales 
are  either  empty  or  loaded  with  equa 
weights ;  a  very  small  addition  of  weigh 
put  into  either  scale  should  cause  th 
beam  to  deviate  from  the  horizonta 
position,  which  property  is  termed  th 
sensibility  of  the  balance ;  the  arms  o 
the  beam  should  be  inflexible,  exactly 
similar,  equal  in  weight  and  length,  an> 
as  long  as  possible.  The  centres  o 
suspension  of  the  scales,  and  the  centr 
of  gravity  of  the  beam  should  be  all  ii 
one  straight  line,  and  the  centre  o 
motion  should  be  a  little  above  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  centre  of  mo 
tion,  and  the  centre  of  suspension 
should  cause  as  little  friction  as  possi 
ble.  False  balance,  a  balance  con 
structed  for  fraudulent  purposes,  hav 
ing  the  arms  of  unequal  lengths,  bu 
of  equal  weights.  When  the  scales  an 
empty,  the  beam  rests  in  a  horizonta 
position,  and  the  balance  appears  to  b< 
just, but  whin  a  weight  is  put  into  the 
scale  suspended  from  the  short  arm,  a 
less  weight  of  goods  put  into  the  other 
scale  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
beam  to  settle  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  produce  an  apparent  equilibrium. 
The  readiest  way  of  detecting  such  a 
balance,  is  to  make  the  weight  and  th 
article  weighed  to  change  places,  for 
then  the  scale  suspended  from  the 
longer  arm  will  immediately  prepon- 
derate. The  Roman  balance,  our  steel- 
yard, consists  of  a  lever,  or  beam,  move- 


Ste«l-Yard. 

able  on  a  centre,  and  suspended  near 
one  of  its  extremities.  [See  STEEL- 
YARD.] Hence,— 2.  One  of  the  simple 
powers  in  mechanics,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  equality  or  difference  of 
weight  in  heavy  bodies,  and  conse- 
quently their  masses  or  quantity  of 
matter.— 3.  Figuratively,  an  impartial 
state  of  the  mind,  in  deliberating;  or  a 
just  estimate  of  the  reasons  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
which  gives  to  each  its  due  weight,  or 
force  and  importance.— 4.  As  balance 
signifies  equal  weight,  or  equality,  it  is 
by  custom  used  for  the  weight  or  sum 
necessary  to  make  two  unequal  weights, 
or  sums  equal;  that  which  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  a  balance  or  equi- 
poise. Hence,  in  accounts,  balance  is 
the  difference  of  two  sums;  as  upon  an 
adjustment  of  accounts,  a  balance  was 
found  against  A  in  favour  of  B.  Hence, 
to  pay  a  balance,  is  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence, and  make  the  two  accounts  equal. 
— 5.  Balance  of  trade,  is  an  equal  ex- 
portation of  domestic  productions,  and 
importation  of  foreign.  But,  usually, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
commodities  exported  and  imported. 
Hence  the  common  expression,  The 
balance  of  trade  is  against,  or  in  favour 
of  a  country. — 6.  Equipoise,  or  an  equal 
state  of  power  between  nations;  as, 
the  balance  of  power. — 7.  Equipoise,  or 
an  equal  state  of  the  passions. 

Thp  balance  of  flip  mind.  P»pe 
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8.  That  which  renders  weight  or  au- 
,    thority  equal. 

The  only  balance  attempted  agninst  tlie 
ancient  kings,  was  a  body  of  noblea. 

J.  Adums. 

9.  The  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  re- 
gulates the  beats. — 10.  In  astr.,  a  sign  in 
the  zodiac, called  in  Latin,  Libra,  which 
the  sun  enters  at  the  equinox  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  hydrostatic  balancers  an  instrument 
to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
fluid  and  solid  bodies.  The  assay  ba- 
lance, is  one  which  is  used  in  docimastic 
operations,  to  determine  the  weight  of 
minute  bodies.  There  are  various  other 
balances,  as  the  bent-lever  balance, 
Danish  balance,  spring  balance,  com- 
pound balance,  electrical  balance,  &c. 
BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  the  weights 
in  the  scales  of  a  balance,  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  an  equipoise.  Hence, — 2.  To 
weigh  reasons;  to  compare,  by  esti- 
mating the  relative  force,  importance, 
or  value  of  different  things;  aa,  to  ba- 
lance good  and  evil.— 3.  To  regulate 
different  powers,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  just  proportion  ;  as,  to 
balance  Europe,  or  the  powers  of  En- 
rope. — 4.  To  counterpoise ;  to  make  of 
equal  w  eight  or  force ;  to  make  equi- 
pollent ;  as,  one  species  of  attraction 
balances  another. 

One  expression  in  the  letter  must  check 
and  balance  another.  Kent. 

5.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account; 
to  find  the  difference  of  two  accounts, 
and  to  pay  the  balance,  or  difference, 
and  make  them  equal. — 6.  In  seaman- 
skip,  to  contract  a  sail,  by  rolling  up  a 
small  part  of  it  at  one  corner.  In  en- 
gineering, to  adjust  the  line  of  a  road, 
railway,  or  other  work,  so  that  the 
earth,  or  other  material  removed  from 
the  eminences, shall  fill  up  the  hollows. 
BAL'ANCE,  v.  i.  To  have  on  each  side 
equal  weight ;  to  be  on  a  poise.— 2.  To 
hesitate  ;  to  fluctuate  between  motives 
which  appear  of  equal  force,  as  a  ba- 
lance plays  when  poised  by  equal 
weights. 

Between  right  nnd  wrong,  never  balance 
a  moment.  Anim. 

BAL'ANCED,  pp.  Charged  with  equal 
weights;  standing  on  an  equipoise;  re- 
gulated so  as  to  be  equal ;  settled;  ad- 
justed ;  made  equal  in  weight  or  a- 
rr.ount. 

BAL'ANCE  FISH,  n.  The  zygajna,  or 
marteau ;  a  fish  of  the  genus  Squalus, 
or  shark  kind.  It  is  six  feet  long,  and 
weighs  500  Ibs.  It  has  three  or  four 
rows  of  broad  pointed  and  serrated 
teeth ;  has  a  horrible  aspect,  and  is  very 
voracious. 

BAL'ANCER,  n.  The  person  who 
weighs,  or  who  uses  a  balance. — 2.  A 
member  of  an  insect  useful  in  balanc- 
ing the  body.  The  balancers  in  insects 
are  two  very  finemoveable  threads,  ter- 
minated by  a  kind  of  oval  button  plac- 
ed under  the  origin  of  the  wings. — 3. 
One  skilled  in  balancing. 
BAL'ANCE-REEF,  n  A  reef  band  that 
crosses  a  sail  diagonally,  used-to  con- 
tract it  in  a  storm. 

BAL'ANCING,  ppr.  Charging  with 
equal  weights;  being  in  a  state  of  equi- 
poise ;  bringing  to  a  state  of  equality  ; 
regulating  respective  forces,  or  sums 
to  make  them  equal ;  settling  ;  adjust- 
ing; paying  a  difference  of  accounts; 
hesitating  ;  contracting  a  sail  by  roll- 
ing up  one  corner  of  it. 
lAL'ANCING,  n.  Equilibrium;  poise. 
iALANl'NUS,  n.  In  cntom.,  a  genus  of 
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the  order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Cur- 
culionidao.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  all  remarkable  in  possessing  a  long 
slender  rostrum,  or  snout,  which  is 
furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws  ;  this  instru- 
ment is  used  by  the  animal  in  deposit- 
ing its  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed 
in  the  kernel  of  some  fruit.  One  spe- 
cies is  called  the  nut-weevil. 

BALANOPHO'RE^,  n.  A  natural  or- 
der of  parasitical  plants,  belonging  to 
that  one  of  the  five  principal  classes  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  which  the 
name  of  Rhizanthete  is  applied.  They 
grow  upon  the  roots  of  woody  plants 
in  tropical  countries. 

BA'LANUS,  or  BA'LANITES,  n.  In 
zool.,  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhipeds,  or 
barnacles,  which  offers  a  great  variety 
of  form,  but  the  shell  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  six  valves,  four  of  which  are 
comparatively  large.  On  rocks  left 
dry  at  low  water,  on  ships,  on  timber, 
on  lobsters,  and  other  crustaceans,  on 
the  shells  of  conchifers,  and  other  mol- 
lushs, colonies  of  balani  are  to  be  found. 

BAI/ASS, )  n.  [Sp.  balax;  Fr.  balais.] 

BAL'AS,  )  A  variety  of  spinel  ruby, 
of  a  pale  rose  red,  or  inclining  to  orange. 
Its  crystals  are  usually  octahedrons, 
composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids, 
applied  base  to  base.  [See  SPINEL.] 

BALAUS'TINE,  n.  The  wild  pome- 
granate tree. 

BAL'€ONY,  n.  [Fr.  balcon;  It.  balcone; 
Sp.  balcon;  Port,  balcam;  probably  a 
jutting,  as  in  bulk,  belli/;  W.  bale.  In 
Pers.  balhanah,  is  a  cancellated  win- 
dow.] In  arch.,  a  projection  in  front 
of  a  house  ;  a  frame  of  wood,  iron  or 


the  English  names  for  the  osprcy,  or 
fishing  eagle,  and  the  fishing  hawk,  and 
fish  hawk  of  the  Americans.  This  bird 
is  very  widely  diffused. 

BALD'ERDASH,  n.  [Qu.  Sp.  balda,  a 
trifle,  or  baldonar,  to  insult  with  abu- 
sive language ;  W.  baldorz,  to  prattle.] 
Mean,  senseless  prate;  a  jargon  of 
words  ;  ribaldry  ;  any  thing  jumbled 
together  without  judgment. 

BALD'ERDASH,  v.  t.  To  mix  or  adul- 
terate liquors. 

BALD-HEAD,  n.  A  man  bald  on  the 
head;  2  Kings ii. 23. — 2.  A.  head  desti- 
tute of  hair. 

B ALD'L Y,  adv.  Nakedly ;  meanly ;  in- 
elegantly; openly. 

BALD'NESS,  n.  Want  of  hair  on  the 
top  and  back  of  the  head;  loss  of  hair; 
meanness  or  inelegance  of  writing ; 
want  of  ornament. 

BALD'PATE,  n.  A  pate  without  hair; 
also  the  name  of  a  fish  in  the  eastern 
seas,  having  no  scales  on  the  head  and 
neck,  though  the  rest  of  the  body  are 
covered  with  them. 

BALD'PATED,  a.  Destitute  of  hair ; 
shorn  of  hair. 

BALD'RICK,  n.  [from  Sw.  bolt;  IT. 
balta;  L.  balteus,  a  belt,  and  rich,  rich. 


stone,  or  other  building,  supported  by 
columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and  en- 
compassed with  a  balustrade,  railing, 
or   parapet.      Balconies   are  common 
before  windows. 
BALD,  a.  (banld.)  [Sp.  baldio,  untilled, 
vacant, unfurnished;  Port. baldio, open, 
common  ;  baldar,  to  frustrate.]  1.  De- 
stitute of  hair,  especially  on  the  top 
and  back  of  the  head.— 2.  Destitute  of 
the  natural  covering ;  as,  a  bald  oak. — 
3.  "Without  feathers  on  the  head  ;  as,  a 
bald  vulture.— 4.  Destitute  of  trees  on 
the  top ;  as,  a  bald  mountain. — 5.  Una- 
dorned; inelegant;  as,  a  bald  transla- 
tion.— 6.  Mean;  naked;  base;  without 
dignity  or  value. — 7.  In  pop.  Ian.,  open 
bold,  audacious. — 8.  Without  beard  or 
awn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 
BALDACHIN,  n.  [It.  baldacchino;  Sp 
baldaquino,  a  rich  silk,  or  canopy,  car- 
ried over  the  host.     Lunier  deduces  ii 
from  the  name  of  a  city  in  Babylonia. 
In  arch.,  a  building  in  form  of  a  canopy 
supported  by  columns,  and  often  use< 
as  a  covering  to  insulated  altars ;  some 
times  used  for  a  shell  over  a  door. 
BALD  BUZ'ZARD,  n.  In  zool.,  one  o 


BaMrick. 

See  these  words.]  1.  A  girdle,  or  richly 

ornamented  belt ;  a  war  girdle.  The 
Baldrick  was  worn  in  feudal  times 

and  served  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. — 2.  The  zodiac. 

BALD'WIJTS  PHOSPHORUS,  n  A 
phosphorescent  substance,  formed  by 
calcining  nitrate  of  lime  at  a  low  red 
heat. 

BALE,  n.  [Fr.  balle;  It.  balla,  a  bale ; 
Ch.  Ar.  Heb.  531,  chebel,  to  bind,  to 
pledge,  and  its  derivative,  in  Ar.  and 
Eth.  a  rope.]  1.  A  bundle  or  package 
of  goods  in  a  cloth  cover,  and  corded 
for  carriage  or  transportation. — 2.  For- 
merly, a  pair  of  dice. 

BALE,  v.  I.  To  make  up  in  a  bale. 

BALE,  t).  I.  [Probably  of  the  same  origin 
vrith  bail  in  law,  to  free,  or  liberate.] 
To  free  from  water,  by  laving  it  out ;  as, 
to  bale  a  boat. 

BALE,t  n.  [Sax.  beal,  bealo.  Qu.  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  iss,  abel,  to  grieve, 
or  mourn,  to  be  desolate,  or  5sM,  eke- 
bel,  to  destroy.  In  Ir.  beala  is  to  die, 
and  abail,  death.]  Misery ;  calamity. 

BALEAR'I€,  a.  [from  Balearis,  the 
denomination  given  to  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  Qu.  from  Gr.  /9«ix«,  to  throw, 
because  theinhabitants  were  good  sling- 
ers.]  Pertaining  to  the  isles  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  Balearic  crane,  a  bird  of 
the  crane  kind  with  a  large  top-knot, 
resembling  that  of  the  woodpecker.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
BALECTION  MOULDINGS,  n. 
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Mouldings   which   project  round   the 
panels  of  a  framing. 
BAL'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  water,  as  a 
boat. 

BALE-FIRE, n  A  signal  fire;  an  alarm. 
Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide, 
The  gloomy  bale-fret  blaze  no  more." 

Si-ott. 

BALEFUL,  a.  [See  BALE.]  Mischievous ; 
destructive ;   pernicious  ;    calamitous ; 
deadly  ;    as,  baleful  enemies  ;    baleful 
war. — 2.  Sorrowful ;  woeful ;  sad. 
BALEFULLY,  adv.  Sorrowfully ;  per- 
niciously ;  in  a  calamitous  manner. 
BALEFULNESS,  n.  Destructiveness. 
BALIS'TER,  n.  [L.  balista,  from  Gr. 
jS*/u»,  to  throw.]     A  cross-bow. 
BALIS'TES,  n.  In  zool.,  an  extensive 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Cuvi- 
erian  order  Plectognathes,  and  family 
Sclerodermes.     They  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  vertical  compres- 
sion of  the  body,  by  having  eight  teeth 
arranged  in  a  single  row  in  each  jaw, 
and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
BALISTRA'RIA.n.  [Xat.  from  balista.'] 
A  cruciform  «- 
perture   in    the 
walls  of  a  for- 
tress,    through 
which  crossbow- 
men  discharged 
their      arrows; 
also,   the    room 
w  herein  the  ba- 
listers,  or  cross- 
bows were  de- 
posited. Also,  a 
turret  in  which 
an   archer    was 
stationed,    pro- 
jecting from  the 
parapet,  or  from 
the  i'ace  of  the 
building.   These 
turrets  are  com- 
mon in  the  bor- 
der counties  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  are  com- 
monly called  bartizans. 
BALIZE',  n.  [Fr.  balise;  Sp.  valiza,  a 
beacon.]     A  sea-mark;  a  pole  raised 
on  a  bank. 

BALK,  n.  (bauk.)  [Sax.  bale;  W.  bale, 
a  ridge  between  furrows;  bale,  promi- 
nent, swelling,  proud;  said  to  be  from 
bal,  a  prominence ;  bala,  eruption ;  da- 
ta), to  shoot,  spring,  or  drive  out.]  1. 
A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed,  be- 
tween furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  a  field. 
—2.  A  piece  of  timber,  from  4  to  10 
inches  square.  [G.  balhen;  D.  bait.] 
— 3.  Any  thing  left  untouched,  like  a 
ridge  in  ploughing. — 4.  A  frustration  ; 
disappointment. 

BALK,  t,'.  r.  (bauk.)  To  disappoint;  to 
frustrate. — 2.  To  leave  untouched  ;  to 
miss  or  omit.— 3.  To  pile,  as  in  a  heap 
or  ridge. — i.f  To  turn  aside  ;  to  talk 
beside  one's  meaning.— 6.  To  plough 
leaving  balks. 

BALK'ED,  pp.  Ploughed  in  ridges  be- 
tween furrows,  as  in  American  hus- 
bandry.— 2.  Frustrated;  disappointed. 
BALK'ER,  n.  One  who  balks.    In  fish- 
ery, balkers  are  persons  who  stand  on 
rocks  and  eminences  to  espy  the  shoals 
of  herring,  and  to  give  notice  to  the 
men  in  boats,  which  way  they  pass. 
BALK'ING,  ppr.  Ploughing  in  ridges  ; 
frustrating. 

BALK'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
balk  or  frustrate. 

BALL,  71.  [G.  ball;  It.  palla;  L.  pila; 
W.  pel,  pellen;  Fr.  balle,  boule.  A  ball 
may  signify  a  mass  from  collecting,  or 


Balistrarla,  or  Bartizan, 
Mtcklcgate  Bar,  York. 


BALLAD 


BALLISTA 


BALLOON 


it  may  be  that  which  is  driven,  from 
the  root  of  L.  pello;  probably  the  for- 
mer.] ] .  A  round  body ;  a  spherical 
substance,  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  or  a  body  nearly  round ;  as,  a 
ball  for  play  ;  a  ball  of  thread ;  a  ball 
of  snow. — 2.  A  bullet ;  a  ball  of  iron 
or  lead  for  cannon,  muskets,  &c. — 3.  A 
printer's  ball  consisted  of  hah1  or  wool, 
covered  with  leather  or  skin,  and  fast- 
ened to  a  stock,  called  a  ball-stock, 
onceused  to  put  ink  on  the  types  in  the 
forma. — 1.  The  globe,  or  earth,  from  its 
figure.— 5.  A  globe  borne  as  ensign  of 
authority;  as,  to  hold  the  ball  of  a 
kingdom. — 6.  Any  part  of  the  body  that 
is  round,  or  protuberant ;  as,  the  eye 
ball;  the  ballpt  the  thumb  or  foot.— 
7.  The  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  pen- 
dulum.— 8.  Among  the  Cornish  miners 
in  England^  a  tin  mine. — 9.  In  pyro- 
technics, a  composition  of  combustible 
ingredients,  which  serve  to  burn,  smoke, 
or  give  light.  Sail-stock,  among  prin- 
ters, a  stock  somewhat  hollow  at  one 
end,  to  «  hich  balls  of  skin,  stuffed  with 
wool,  are  fastened,  and  which  serves  as 
a  handle.  Sail-vein  among  miners,  a 
sort  of  iron  ore,  found  in  loose  masses, 
of  a  circular  form,  containing  sparkling 
particles.  Ball  and  socket,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  surveying  and  astronomy, 
made  of  brass,  with  a  perpetual  screw, 
to  move  horizontally,  obliquely,  or  ver- 
tically. Puff-ball,  in  hot.,  the  Lyco- 
perdon,  a  genus  of  funguses.  Fire-ball, 
a  meteor ;  a  luminous  globe  darting 
through  the  atmosphere;  also,  a  bag  of 
canvas,  filled  with  gunpowder,  sul- 
phur, pitch,  saltpetre,  &c.,  to  be  thrown 
by  the  hand,  or  from  mortars,  to  set 
fire  to  houses. 

BALL,  n.  [Fr.  bal;  It.  ballo;  Sp.  baylc, 
a  dance;  It.  ballare,  to  dance,  to  shake; 
Gr.  0«AAor,  to  toss,  or  throw;  or  iraMoj, 
to  leap.J  An  entertainment  of  danc- 
ing; originally  and  peculiarly,  at  the 
invitation  and  expense  of  an  individual; 
but  the  word  is  used  in  general,  for  a 
dance  at  the  expense  of  the  attendants. 
BALL,  i).  { .  To  form  into  a  ball,  as  snow 
on  horses'  hoofs,  or  on  the  feet.  We 
say  the  horse  balls,  or  the  snow  balls. 
BALL'-COCK,  n.  A  hollow  sphere,  or 
ball  of  metal,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
lever,  which  turns  the  stopcock  of  a 
cistern  pipe,  and  regulates  the  supply 
of  water.  It  floats  on  the  water  in 
the  cistern  by  its  buoyancy,  and  rises 
and  sinks  as  the  water  rises  and  sinks. 
BALL'-FLOWER,  n.  In  arch.,  an  or- 
nament resembling  a  ball  placed  in  a 
circular  flower,  the  three  petals  of 


Bftll-Plowrr. 

which  form  a  cup  round  it.  This  or- 
miment  is  usually  found  inserted  in  a 
hollow  moulding,  and  is  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  decorated  style  of  the 
14th  century. 

BAL'LAD,  n.  [It.  ballata,  a  ball  a 
dance,  a  ballad ;  Fr.  ballade,  a  song 
and  baladin,  a  dancer.  See  BALL  ]  A 
song;  originally  a  solemn  song  of 
praise;  but  now  a  kind  of  popular 
song,  containing  the  recital  of  some 
action,  adventure,  or  intrigue;  as,  the 


deeds  of  warriors,  or  the  adventures  01 
lovers ;    also,  a  meaner  kind  of  song 
which  is  sung  in  the  streets. 
BAL'LAD,  v.  i.  To  make,  or  sing  bal- 

Imls. 

BAL'LADER,  n.  A  writer  of  ballads 
BAL'LAD-MAKER,  n.   A   maker,  or 
composer  of  ballads. 
BAL'L  AD-MONGER,  n.     [See  MONG- 
ER.]    A  dealer  in  writing  ballads. 
BAL'LADKY,  n.  The  subject  or  style 
of  ballads. 

BAL'LAD-SINGER,  n.  One  whose 
employment  is  to  sing  ballads. 

BAL'LAD-STYLE,  n.  The  air  or  man- 
ner of  a  ballad. 

BAL'LAD-TUNE,  n.  The  tune  of  a 
ballad. 

BAL'LAD-WRITER,  n.  A  composer 
of  ballads. 

BAL'LAKAG.t  ".  t.  To  bully;  to 
threaten. 

BAL'LAST,  n.  [Sax.  bat,  a  boat,  with 
last,  a  load;  \V.  llwyth;  bat-last,  boat- 
load, corrupted  into  ballast;  Russ.  bal- 
last; Fr.  lest;  Sax.  hltestan,  to  load  a 
ship.]  1.  Heavy  matter,  as  stone,  sand, 
or  iron,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
or  other  vessel,  to  sink  it  in  the  water 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  enable  it  to  carry 
sufficient  sail,  without  oversetting. 
Shingle  ballast,  is  ballast  of  coarse 
gravel.  Ballast  lighter,  a  vessel  em- 
ployed to  remove  sand,  silt,  or  other 
depositions  from  the  beds  of  rivers, 
harbours,  docks,  &c.— 2.  Figuratively, 
that  which  is  used  to  make  a  thing 
steady. 

BAL'LAST,  v.  t.  To  place  heavy  sub- 
stances on  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  or 
vessel,  to  keep  it  from  oversetting. — 2. 
To  keep  any  thing  steady,  by  counter- 
balancing its  force. 

BAL'L ASTED,  pp.  Furnished  with  bal- 
last ;  kept  steady  by  a  counterpoising 
force. 

BAL'LASTING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with 
ballast ;  keeping  steady.  In  engineer- 
ing, a  term  applied  to  the  gravel,  or 
broken  stone,  cinders,  or  other  mate- 
rial, used  for  the  covering  of  roads ; 
and  to  the  same  substances  when  used 
to  form  the  upper  works,  or  permanent 
way  of  a  railway. 

BAL'LASTING,  n.  Ballast;  that  which 
is  used  for  ballast. 

BAL'LATED,  a.  Sung  in  a  ballad.  [Lit. 
us.] 

BALLATOON',  n.  A  heavy  luggage 
boat  employed  on  the  rivers  about  the 
Caspian  Lake. 

BAL'LATRY,  n.  A  song  ;  a  jig. 

BAL'LET,  n.  [Fr.  ballet;  It.  balletto; 
See  BALL,  a  dance.]  1.  A  kind  of 
dance;  an  interlude;  a  comic  dance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  several  airs, 
with  different  movements,  represent- 
ing some  subject  or  action. — 2.  A  kind 
of  dramatic  poem,  representing  some 
fabulous  action,  or  subject,  in  which 
several  persons  appear  and  recite 
things,  under  the  name  of  some  deity 
or  personage.  In  her.,  ballets,  or  balls, 
a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  denominat- 
ed according  to  their  colour,  bezants, 
plates,  hurts,  &c. 

BAL'LIAGE,  or  more  correctly  Bail- 
age,  n.  [Ir.  baile,  a  town.]  A  small 
duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London  by 
aliens,  and  even  by  denizens,  for  cer- 
tain commodities  exported  by  them. 

BALLIS'TA,  n.  [Gr.  ^ix.,  to  throw.] 
A  warlike  engine  much  used  by  the 
ancients  for  throwing  stones,  darts, 
and  javelins,  and  somewhat  resembling 
our  cross-bows,  but  much  larger  and 
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stronger.     In  anal.,  the  astragalus,  a 
bone  of  the  tarsus. 


Balli.U. 

BALLIS'TI€,  a.  [L.  ballistn,  an  engine 
to  throw  stones,  or  shoot  darts,  from 
Gr.  £«AAar,  to  throw  or  shoot.]  Per- 
taining to  the  ballista,  or  to  the  art  of 
shooting  darts,  and  other  missive  wea- 
pons, by  means  of  an  engine.  Ballistic 
pendulum,  a  machine  invented  by  Ben- 
jamin Robins,  for  ascertaining  the  ve- 
locity of  military  projectiles,  and  con- 
sequently the  force  of  fired  gunpowder. 
It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  wood 
annexed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  iron 
stem,  having  a  cross  steel  axis  at  the 
other  end,  about  which  the  whole  vi- 
brates together  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock.  When  a  piece  of  ordnance  is 
fired  against  the  block,  the  ball  strikes, 
and  enters  it,  causing  the  whole  pen- 
dulum to  vibrate  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  the  ve- 
locity of  the  projectile;  so  that  by  ob- 
serving* the  extent  of  the  vibration,  the 
comparative  force  or  velocity  of  the 
ball  may  be  determined. 

BALLIS'TI€S,  n.  The  science  or  art 
of  throwing  missive  weapons  by  the 
use  of  an  engine.  The  ballista  was  a 
machine  resembling  a  cross-bow. 

BAL'LIUM,  n.  In  ancient  arch.,  the 
court  within  a  fortified  castle. 

BALLOON',  n.  [Fr.  ballon,  a  foot-ball ; 
It.  pallone;  W.  pelhen,from  pel,  a  ball. 
See  BALL.]  1 .  In  general,  any  spheri- 
cal hollow  body. — 2.  In  chem.,  a  round 
vessel  with  a  short  neck,  to  receive 
whatever  is  distilled ;  a  glass  receiver 
of  a  spherical  form. — 3.  In  arch.,  a  ball 
or  globe  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.— 4.  In 

fireworks,  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind 
of  bomb,  stuffed  with  combustibles,  to 
be  played  off,  when  h'red,  either  in  the 
air  or  in  water,  which,  bursting  like  a 
bomb,  exhibits  sparks  of  fire  like  stars. 
— 5.  A  game  somewhat  resembling  ten- 
nis, played  in  an  open  field,  with  a  large 
ball  of  leather,  inflated  with  wind. — (J. 
A  bag  or  hollow  vessel,  made  of  silk 
or  other  light  material,  and  filled  with 


Balloon. 

hydrogen  gas,  or  heated  air,  BO  as  to 
rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere;  call- 
ed for  distinction,  an  air-balloon. — 7. 
In  France^  a  quantity  of  paper,  con- 


BALNEATION 


BALSAMINE.E 


BAMBOO 


twining  24  reams.  [See  BALE.]— 8.  In 
France,  balloon,  or  ballot,  a  quantity 
of  glass  plates  ;  of  white  glass,  25  bun- 
dles of  six  plates  each ;  of  coloured 
glass,  12  1-2  bundles  of  three  plates 
each. 

BALLOON', )  n.  A  state  barge  of  Siam, 
BAL'LOEN,  j    made  of  a  single  piece 


of  timber,  very  long,  and  managed  with 
oars. 

BALLOON'IST,  n.  One  who  makes  or 
ascends  in  a  balloon. 
BALLOOJi'RY,  n.  The  art  or  practice 
of  ascending  in  a  balloon. 
BAL'LOT,  n.  [Fr.  ballote;  Sp.  balola,  a 
little  ball.  See  BALL.]  1.  A  ball  used 
in  voting.  Ballots  are  of  different  co- 
lours ;  those  of  one  colour  give  an  af- 
firmative; those  of  another,  a  nega- 
tive. They  are  privately  put  into  a 
box  or  urn.— 2.  A  ticket  or  written 
vote,  being  given  in  lieu  of  a  ballot,  is 
now  called  by  the  same  name. — 3.  The 
act  of  voting  by  balls  or  tickets. 
BAL'LOT,  v.  i.  To  vote  by  ballot,  that 
is,  by  putting  little  balls  of  different 
colours  into  a  box,  the  greater  number 
of  one  colour  or  the  other  determining 
the  result.— 2.  To  vote  by  written  pa- 
pers or  ticKets. 

BALL'OTA,  n.  [Gr.  B»XA«TU,  ballote.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia  and  order  Gymnospermia,  nat. 
order  Labiatffi.  One  species  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  black  or  stinking 
horehound,  and  has  been  used  in  pec- 
toral complaints. 

BALL'OTADE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse's  leap 
performed  between  two  pillars.  [See 
BALOTADE.] 

BALLOTA'TION,  n.  A  voting  by  bal- 
lot. [Lit.  us.'] 

BALT-OT-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  receiving 
ballots. 

BAL'LOTING,  ppr.  Voting  by  ballot. 
BAL'LOTING,  n.  The  act  of  voting  by 
ballot. 

BALM,  n.,  I  mute.  [Fr.  baume,  a  contrac- 
tion of  balsam,  which  see.]  1.  The  sap 
or  juice  of  trees  or  shrubs  remarkably 
odoriferous  or  aromatic. — 2.  Any  frag- 
rant or  valuable  ointment. — 3.  Any 
thing  which  heals,  or  which  soothes  or 
mitigates  pain. — 4.  In  bot.,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  particularly  of  the  genus 
Melissa.  They  are  aromatic,  and  used 
as  corroborants. — Balm  of  Gilead.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Amyris.  Its  leaves 
yield,  when  bruised,  a  strong  aromatic 
scent ;  and  from  this  plant  is  obtained 
the  balm  of  Gilead  of  the  shops,  or  bal- 
sam of  Mecca  or  of  Syria.  It  has  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  a  warm 
bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  an  acidu- 
lous fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as 
an  odoriferous  iinguent,  and  cosmetic 
by  the  Turks,  who  possess  the  country 
of  its  growth,  and  hence  it  is  adulte- 
rated for  market. 

BALM,  t>.  t.  To  anoint  with  balm,  or 
with  any  thing  medicinal. — 2. To  soothe 
to  mitigate;  to  assuage. 
BALMILY,  adv.  In  a  balmy  manner. 
BALM'Y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  o 
balm;  aromatic. — 2.  Producing  balm 
as,  the  balmy  tree. — 3.  Soothing ;  soft 
mild;  as,  balmy  slumbers. — 4.  Frag 
rant;  odoriferous  ;  as,  balmy  wings. — 5 
Mitigating;  easing;  assuaging;  as 
balmy  breath. 

BAL'NEAL,  a.  [L.  balneum.}    Pertain 
ing  to  a  bath. 

BAL'NEARY,  n.  [L.  balncarium,  from 
balneum;  Syr.  balna,  bath.]     A  bathin 
room. 
BALNEA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bathing 


BAL'jSEATORY,  a.   Belonging   to  a 
bath  or  stove. 

BAL'OTADE,  n.  In  the  menage,  a  leap 
of  a  horse  between  two  pillars,  or 
upon  a  straight  line,  so  that  when  his 
fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows  no- 
thing hut  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet, 
without  jerking  out.  In  a  capriole,  the 
horse  yerks  out  his  hind  legs. 
BALSAM,  n.  [Gr.  ,3*>i*«a<>,:  L.  balsa- 
mum.']  An  oily,  aromatic,  resinous  snb- 
stance,  flowing  spontaneously  or  by  in- 
cision, from  certain  plants.  A  great 
variety  of  substances  pass  under  this 
denomination.  But  in  modern  chem- 
istry the  term  is  confined  to  such  ve- 
getable juices  as  are  liquid  or  spon- 
taneously become  concrete,  and  con- 
sist of  a  resinous  substance,  combined 
with  benzoic  acid,  or  capable  of  afford- 
ing it  by  decoction  or  sublimation.  The 
balsams  are  either  liquid  or  solid;  of 
the  former,  are  the  balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu ; 
of  the  latter,  benzoin,  dragon's  blood, 
and  storax. — Balsam  apple,  an  annual 
Indian  plant,  included  under  the  genus 
Momordica.  A  water  and  a  subtile  oil 
are  obtained  from  it,  which  are  com- 
mended as  deobstruents. — Balsam  tree. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  genus  of  plants 
called  Clusia;  to  another,  called  Co- 
paifera,  which  produces  the  balsam  of 
;opaib;i ;  and  to  a  third,  called  Pistacia, 
vurpentine  tree,  or  mastich  tree. — Bal- 
sam of  Sulphur  is  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  oil. — Balsam  of  Tolu  is  the  produce 
of  the  Toluifera,  or  Tolu  tree,  of  South 
America.  It  is  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour,  transparent,  thick  and  tena- 
cious, but  growing  hard  and  brittle  by 
age.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  like  the 
balsam  of  Peru,  is  a  stimulant,  and  used 
as  a  pectoral. — Balsam  of  Peru,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  in  Peru,  possessing 
strong  stimulant  qualities. 
BALSAMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rend- 
ering balsamic. 

BALSAM're,       \a.  Having  the  qnali- 
BALSAM'I€AL,;     ties     of     balsam; 
stimulating;  unctuous;  soft;  mitigat- 
ing; mild. 

BALSAM'I€,  n.  A  warm  stimulating, 
demulcent  medicine,  of  a  smooth  and 
oily  consistence. 

BALSAM'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  a  balsamic 
manner. 

BALSAMTFEROUS,  a.  Balm-bearing. 
Applied  to  those  trees  and  shrubs 
which  yield  balm. 


BALSAM  ODENT)RON,  n.  A  genus  of 
oriental  trees  belonging  to  the  nat.  or- 
der Amyrideae,  and  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  balsamic  juice.  One 
species  yields  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and 
myrrh  is  yielded  by  two  other  species. 
BAL'SAM-SWEATING,  a.  Yielding 
balsam. 

BALT'I€,  n.  [From  balte,  belt,  from 
certain  straits  or  channels,  surrounding 
its  isles,  called  bells.  See  BELT.]  The 
sea  which  separates  Norway  and  Swe- 
den from  Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Ger- 
many. 

BALT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of 
that  name ;  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Each  Baltic  state  to  join  tlie  righteous 
cause.  Barlow. 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  n.  An  American 
bird,  about  the  size  of  an  English  lin- 
net. Its  head  is  black,  and  its  body  of 
a  bright  gold  colour.  It  is  the  oriolus 
Baltimore  of  Wilson. 
BAL'USTER,  n.  [It.  balaustro;  Fr.  ba- 
lustre;  from  L.  palus  ;  Eng.  pole,  pale. 
This  is  corrupted  into  banister.]  A  small 
column  or  pilaster,  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  often  adorned  with  mould- 
ings, used  for  balustrades.  The  lateral 
part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital 
is  so  called. 

BAL'USTERED,  a.  Having  balusters. 
BAL'USTRADE,  n  [Sp.  balaustrado; 
Fr.  balustrade;  from  baluster.']  A  row 
of  balusters;  joined  by  a  rail,  serving 
as  a  fence  or  inclosure,  for  altars,  bal- 
conies, stair-eases,  terraces,  tops  of 
buildings,  &c.;  it  is  often  used  merely 
as  an  ornament. 


WHICH     \H    M.     uullll. 

BALSAMI'FLUjE,  1  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
BALSAMA'CE^E,  f    plants,  interme- 
diate between   the  willow  and  plane 
tribes.     It  consists  of  lofty  trees  flow- 
ing with  balsamic  juice.     The  differ- 
ent species  yield  the  resinous  fragrant 
substance  called  liquid  storax,  so  much 
prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East. 
BALSA'MINA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  BaUammete.  There  are 
numerous  species;   but  the  only  one 
that  is  much  known  in  Europe  is  the 
common    garden    balsam,    Balsamina 
hortensis,  which  in  its  double  state  has 
been  an  object  of  cultivation  since  the 
earliest  records  of  modern  horticulture. 
BAL'SAMINE,  n.   Touch-me-not,    or 
Impatiens,  a  genus  of  plants. 
BALSAMI'NE.5:,  n.  A  small  nat.  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Gymnoba- 
sic  alliance  of  Dicotyledons.     They  are 
succulent  herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot 
countries.     The   order  is  remarkable 
for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the 
valves  of  its  fruit  contract  and    eject 
the  seeds. 
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Balustrade. 

BAM  or  BEAM,  as  an  initial  syllable 
in  names  of  places,  signifies  wood;  im- 
plying that  the  place  took  its  name 
from  a  grove,  or  forest.  Ger.  baum,  a 
tree. 

BAMBOO,  n.  The  Bambnsa  Arundin- 
acea.      A  plant  of  the  reed  kind,  or 
genus  Arundo,  belonging  to  the  na*. 
order  Graminese  or  Grasses,  and  to  the 
class  Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia 
of  Linnieus.     It  grows  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  in  some  other  warm  climates, 
and  sometimes  attains  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet.     From  the  main  root,  which 
is  long,  thick,  and  jointed,  spring  seve- 
ral round,  jointed  stalks,  which  at  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  send 
out  from  their    joints   several  stalks 
which  are  united  at  their  base.    These 
are  armed,  at  their  joints,  with  one  or 
two  sharp  rigid  spines,  and  furnished 
with  oblong,  oval  leaves,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  on  short  footstalks.     The 
flowers  grow  in  large  panicles,  from 
the  joints  of  the  stalk,  placed  three  in 
a  parcel,  close  to   their  receptacles. 
Old  stalks  grow  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  so  hard  and  dur- 
able, as  to  be  used  for  building  and  for 
all  sorts  of  furniture,  for  water-pipes, 
and  for  poles  to  support  palanquins. 
The  smaller  stalks  are  used  for  walk- 
ing  sticks,  flutes,  &c.     The  plant  is 
used  for  many  purposes  in  the  East 
Indies.     Cottages  are  almost  wholly 
made  of  it,  also  bridges,  boxes, baskets, 
mats,  paper,  masts  for  boats,  pipes  fcr 
water,  &c.     Like  other  grasses  it  ct>n- 


BANCO 


BANDEROLE 


BANDY 


tains  silicic  acid  or  sandy  matter  in 
considerable  quantity. 
BAMBOO'  HABIT,  n.  A  Chinese  con- 
trivance, by  which  a  person  who  can- 
not swim,  may  easily  keep  himself 
above  water.  It  consists  of  four  pieces 
of  bamboo  about  a  man's  length,  placed 
horizontally,  and  at  right  angles  in 
pairs.  These  are  tied  firmly  at  the  four 
corners,  the  opening  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  head  and  shoulders 
to  get  through.  The  apparatus  is  then 
tied  firmly  to  the  body  of  the  person 
using  it. 

BAMBOO'ZLE.E.  (.To  confound;  to  de- 
ceive ;  to  play  low  tricks.    [A  low  word.] 
BAMBOO'ZLER,  n.  A.  cheat;  one  who 
plays  low  tricks. 

BAN,  n.  [Sax.  bannan,abannan,  to  pro- 
claim ;  Fr.  ban;  Arm.  ban;  Sw.  banna, 
to  revile ;  Dan.  band,  ban,  outlawry ; 
forbander,  to  curse.  Hence  banish. 
The  radical  sense  is  to  send,  thrust  or 
drive.]  1.  A  public  proclamation  or 
edict;  a  public  order  or  notice,  manda- 
tory or  prohibitory.  In  a  more  parti- 
cular sense, — 2.  Notice  of  a  marriage 
proposed,  or  of  a  matrimonial  contract, 
proclaimed  in  a  church,  that  any  per- 
son may  object  if  he  knows  of  any 
kindred  between  the  parties,  of  any 
precontract  or  other  just  cause,  why 
the  marriage  should  not  take  place. — 
3.  An  edict  of  interdiction  or  proscrip- 
tion. Hence,  to  put  a  prince  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire, was  todivest  him  of 
his  dignities,  and  to  interdict  all  inter- 
course and  all  offices  of  humanity  with 
the  offender.  Sometimes  whole  cities 
have  been  put  under  the  ban,  that  is, 
deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
—  4.  Interdiction;  prohibition.  —  5. 
Curse;  excommunication;  anathema. 
— 6.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid 
upon  a  delinquent  for  offending  against 
a  ban. — 7.  A  mulct  paid  to  the  bishop 
by  one  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  other 
crimes. — -8.  In  milil.  affairs,  a  procla- 
mation by  beat  of  drum,  requiring  a 
strict  observance  of  discipline,  either 
for  declaring  a  new  officer,  or  for 
punishing  an  offender.— 9.  In  com.,  a 
smooth,  fine  muslin,  imported  from  the 
East  Indies. 

BAN,  r.  t.  To  curse ;  to  execrate. 
BAN,  v.  i.  To  curse. 
BANANA,  n.  The  Mnsa  Sapientum  of 
botanists,  while  the  Plantain  is  Musa 
Paradisaica.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
with  an  underground  stem.  The  ap- 
parent stem  which  appears  above 
ground,  is  formed  by  the  leaf-stalks, 
and  dies  down  after  the  fruit  has  been 
produced.  It  produces  fruit  usually 
in  fifteen  months.  It  rises  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  soft  stalk, 
marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spots,  with  leaves  six  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  broad.  The  flowers  grow  in 
bunches,  covered  with  a  sheath  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter ;  the  pulp  is  soft  and  of  a  lus- 
cious taste.  'When  ripe,  it  is  eaten  raw, 
or  fried  in  slices.  Bananas  grow  in 
large  bunches,  weighing  a  dozen  pounds 
or  more.  This  tree  is  the  native  of 
tropical  countries,  and  on  many  islands 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  food. 
BAN'€O,  n.  In  com.,  a  word  of  Italian 
origin,  signifying  a  bank,  and  commonly 
employed  to  describe  the  bank  of  Ve- 
nice. It  is  also  used  to  distinguish 
bank  money  from  current  money  at 
Hamburgh.  In  law,  the  superior  courts 
of  common  law  are  taid  to  sit  in  banco 
I. 


during  term,  the  judges  occupying  the 
bench  of  their  respective  courts. 
BAND,  n.  [Sax.  banda;  D.  band;  G. 
band,  binde;  Ir.  banna;  Pers.  band; 
Sans,  bande,  bunda;  Fr.  bands.  See 
BIND  and  BEND.]  1.  A  fillet;  a  cord; 
a  tie;  a  chain;  any  narrow  ligament 
with  which  a  thing  is  bound,  tied,  or 
fastened,  or  by  which  a  number  of 
things  are  confined  together.  In  her., 
the  fillet  or  bandage  by  which  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  arrows,  &c.,  are  bound  to- 
gether. Sande  or  Inbend,  in  her.,  ex- 
presses the  position  of  a  lion,  when  he 
is  placed  diagonally  in  the  shield. — 2. 
In  archi.,  any  flat  low  member  or  mould- 
ing, broad  but  not  deep,  called  also 
fascia,  face,  or  plinth.  Also  the  round 
moulding  or  suit  of 
mouldings,  which 
encircles  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shaft  in 
the  early  English 
style.  The  term 
is  also  used  for  the 
tablet  or  string 
course  round  a 
tower,  or  other 

part  of  a  building.  

— 3.  Figuratively,  any  chain ;  any  means 
of  restraint ;  that  which  draws  or  con- 
fines.— 4.  Means  of  union  or  connec- 
tion between  persons ;  as,  hymen's 
bands. — 5.  Any  thing  bound  round  or 
encircling  another.— 6.  Something  worn 
about  the  neck ;  as  the  bands  of  clergy- 
men.—7.  A  company  of  soldiers;  the 
body  of  men  united  under  one  flag  or 
ensign.  Also,  indefinitely,  a  troop,  a 
body  of  armed  men  ;  2  Kings  vi. — 8.  A 
company  of  persons  united  in  any  com- 
mon design ;  as,  a  band  of  brothers.— - 
9.  A  slip  of  canvass,  sewed  across  a 
sail  to  strengthen  it.  The  band  of  pen- 
sioners in  England,  is  a  company  of  120 
gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  £100  sterling,  for  attending 
the  monarch  on  solemn  occasions.  The 
hands  of  a  saddle  are  two  pieces  of 
iron  nailed  upon  the  bows,  to  hold  them 
in  their  proper  situation. 
BAND,  v.  I.  To  bind  together ;  to  bind 
over  with  a  band. — 2.  To  unite  in  a 
troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 
BAND,  v.  i.  To  unite;  to  associate;  to 
confederate  for  some  common  purpose; 
Acts  xxiii. 

BAND'AGE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fillet,  roller, 
or  swath,  used  in  dressing  and  binding 
up  wounds,  restraining  hemorrhages, 
and  joining  fractured  and  dislocated 
bones.  Sometimes,  the  act  or  practice 
of  applying  bandages. — 2.  Something 
resembling  a  bandage ;  that  which  is 
bound  over  another.  Plur.  In  archi., 
the  iron  rings  or  chains  bound  round 
the  springing  of  a  dome  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  tower,  to  tie  it  to- 
gether. 

BANDAN'A,  n.  A  kind  of  handkerchief 
having  a  dark  ground  of  Turkey  red, 
blue,  &c.  with  white  or  yellow  patterns. 
BANDBOX,  n.  A  slight  paper  box  for 
bands,  caps,  or  other  light  articles. 
BAND'ED,  pp.   Bound  with  a  band; 
united  in  a  band. 

BAND'ER,  n.  One  that  bands  or  asso- 
ciates with  others. 
BAND'ERET,        n. 
[from    band.]        In 
Switzerland,  a  gene- 
ral in  chief  of  mili- 
tary forces. 
BAND'EROLE,     n. 
In   her.,  a  streamer 
affixed  by  small  lines 
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or  strings,  immediately  under  the  crooli 
on  the  top  of  the  staff  of  a  crosier,  and 
folding  over  the  staff. 
BAND'ICOOT,  n.  In  :ool.,  a  genus  of 
Marsupial  Mammals,  which  appears  to 
occupy,  in  Australia,  the  situationwhich 
the  shrews,  tenrees,  and  other  insec- 
tivora  fill  in  the  Old  World.  The  dif- 
ferent species  are  remarkable  for  an 
abdominal  pouch  or  Marsupium,  in 
which,  as  in  a  second  womb,  the  young 
are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from 
the  real  uterus.  [See  MARSUPIALS.] 

BAND'IED,  pp.  Beat  or  tossed  to  and 
fro ;  agitated  ;  controverted  without 
ceremony. 

BAND'ING.ppr.  Binding  with  a  band  ; 
uniting  in  a  band  or  company 

BAN'DIT,  n.  plur.  BAN'DITS  or 
BANDIT'TI.  [It.  bandito,  from  ban- 
dire,  to  proclaim,  to  banish  or  proscribe 
by  proclamation.  Bandito  is  the  par- 
ticiple. Sp.  bandido.  See  BAN.]  An 
outlaw;  also  in  a  general  sense,  a  rob- 
ber; a  highwayman;  a  lawless  or  des- 
perate fellow. 

BAN'DLE,  n.  An  Irish  measure  of  two 
feet  in  length. 

BAND'LET,    )  n.[Fr.bandelelle.]  Any 

BAND'ELETJ  little  band  or  flat 
moulding,  as  that  which  crowns  the 
Doric  architrave. 

BAN'DOG,  n.  A  large  species  of  dog. 

KANDOLEERS,  n.  [Sp.  bandolera;  Fr. 
bandouliere;  bandnnd  D.  leer,  leather.] 
A  large  leathern  belt,  thrown  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging  under 


Musketeer  w:th  Matchlw*, 
Hiudoleers  and  Rest,  time  of  Charles  II. 

the  left  arm;  worn  by  ancient  muske- 
teers for  sustaining  their  fire  arms,  and 
their  musket  charges,  which  being  put 
into  little  wooden  cases,  and  coated 
with  leather,  were  hung,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  to  each  bandoleer. 

BAN'DON,f  n.  Disposal;  license. 

BAN'DORE,  n.  [Sp.  bamhirria;  Or. 
— t»Swf«.]  A  musical  stringed  instru- 
ent,  like  a  lute. 

BAND'ROL,  n.  [Fr.  banderole;  lite- 
rally, a  little,  banner.  Set  BANNER  ] 
1.  A  little  flag  or  streamer,  in  form  of 
a  guidon,  used  to  be  hung  on  the  masts 
of  vessels.— 2.  The  little  fringed  silk 
flag  that  hangs  on  a  trumpet. 

BAND'STRING,  n.  A  string  append- 
ant  to  a  band. 

BAND'Y,  n.  [Fr.  bander,  to  tie,  bind, 
bend,  bandy;  L.  pando.]  A  club  for 
striking  a  ball  at  play. 

BAND'Y,  v.  t.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  n 
ball  in  play.— 2.  To  exchange ;  to  give 
and  receive  recirpocally ;  as,  to  bandy 
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loots. — 3.  To  agitate;  to  toss  about, 
as  from  man  to  man. 

Let  not  km»\vn  truth  be  latijitd  in  dis- 
putation. Wattl. 

BAND'Y,  v.  i.  To  contend,  as  at  some 
game,  in  which  each  strives  to  drive  the 
ball  his  own  way. 

BAND' YIN  G,  ppr.  Beating  ;  impelling 
or  tossing  from  one  to  another ;  agitat- 
ing in  controversy  without  ceremony. 

BAND'Y-LEG,  n.  [bandy  and  leg.  See 
BEND.]  A  crooked  leg;  a  leg  bending 
inward  or  outward. 

BAND'Y-LEGGED.a.  Having  crooked 
legs. 

BANE,  n.  [Qu.  the  affinities.  In  Sax. 
liana,  is  a  murderer;  in  Gr.  «i.«,  is  to 
kill;  in  L.  venenum  is  poison ;  Fr.  venia; 
Arm.  benym,  or  vinym.]  Poison  of  a 
deadly  quality ;  hence,  any  fatal  cause 
of  mischief,  injury  or  destruction;  as, 
vice  is  the  bane  of  society. 

BANE,  v.  t.  To  poison. 

BANE-BERRY,  n.  A  name  of  the  herb 
Christopher  or  Actsea  spicata;  nat.  or- 
der Ranunculaceae. 

BANEFUL,  a.  Poisonous;  pernicious; 
destructive. 

BANEFULLY,  adv.  Perniciously;  de- 
structively. 

BANEFULNESS,  n.  Poisonousness ; 
destrnctiveness. 

BANE-WORT,  n.  [See  WORT.]  A  plant, 
called  also  Deadly-nightshade. 

BANG,  v.  t.  [Dan.  banker,  to  beat ;  G. 
bangel,  a  club,  and  the  clapper  of  a  bell; 
D.  bengel,  a  bell;  Ir.  beanaim,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  with  a  club  or  cudgel ; 
to  thump ;  to  cudgel.     [A  low  word.] 

2.  To  beat  or  handle  roughly ;  to  treat 
with  violence. 

BANG,  n.  A  blow  with  a  club ;  a  heavy 
blow. 

BAN'GLE,  e.  (.  To  waste  by  little  and 
little ;  to  squander  carelessly. 

BAN'GLE,  n.  An  ornament  worn  upon 
the  arms  and  ankles  in  India  and  Africa. 

BAN'GUE,  a.  The  leaf  of  a  sort  of 
hemp  or  Cannabis,  growing  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  used  as  a  narcotic. 

BANIAN,  n.  (banyan'.)  A  man's  un- 
dress or  morning  gown,  as  worn  by  the  j 
Banians  in  the  East  Indies.— 2.  A  Gen- 
too  servant,  employed  as  an  agent  in 
commerce.— 3.  A  tree  in  India,  the  Fi- 
ciis  Indica,  of  naturalists.  The  most 
peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  this  re- 
markable tree,  is  the  property  which  it  j 
possesses  of  throwing  out  supports 
from  the  horizontal  branches,  which 
take  root  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
ground,  enlarge  into  trunks,  and  ex- 
tending branches  in  their  turn,  soon 
cover  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  is  a 
celebrated  Banian  tree,  which  has  been 
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Known,  in  the  inarch  of  an  army,  to 
shelter  seven  thousand  men  beneath  its 
shade.  Much  of  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  high  floods,  but  what  still  re- 
mains, is  near  two  thousand  feet  in 


circumference,  measured  round  the 
principal  stems,  so  that  the  overhang- 
ing branches  cover  a  much  larger  space. 
Banian  days,  in  seaman's  Inn.,  are  three 
days  in  a  week,  in  which  the  sailors 
have  no  flesh  meat  served  out  to  them. 
This  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Banians  in  Asia,  who, 
believing  in  a  metempsychosis,  will  eat 
no  flesh,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals. 

BAN'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  bannir,  bannissant; 
whence  bannissement,  banishment;  Arm. 
embanna,  to  publish;  forbaiia  and/or- 
baniza,  to  banish.  See  BAN.]  1.  To 
condemn  to  exile,  or  compel  to  leave 
one's  country,byauthorityof  the  prince 
or  government,  either  for  life  or  for  a 
limited  time.  It  is  common  for  Rus- 
sians to  be  banished  to  Siberia. — 2.  To 
drive  away ;  to  compel  to  depart ;  as, 
to  banish  sorrow. — 3.  To  quit  one's 
country  voluntarily,  and  with  a  view  to 
reside  abroad;  as,  he  banished  himself. 

BAN'ISHED,  pp.  Compelled  to  leave 
one's  country ;  driven  away. 

BAN'ISHER,  n.  One  who  compels  an- 
other to  quit  his  country. 

BAN'ISHING,  ppr.  Compelling  to  quit 
one's  country;  driving  away. 

BAN'ISHMENT,  n.  The  act  of  a  prince 
or  government,  compelling  a  citizen  to 
leave  his  country,  either  for  a  limited 
time  or  for  ever,  as  for  some  crime. — 2. 
A  voluntary  forsaking  of  one's  coun- 
try upon  oath,  called  abjuration.  [This 
practice  has  now  ceased.]— 3,  The  state 
of  being  banished;  exile. — 4.  The  act 
of  driving  away  or  dispelling ;  as,  the 
banishment  of  care  from  the  mind. 

BAN'ISTER.  A  corruption  of  baluster. 

BANISTERIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  classDecandria,and  order  Trigynia 
and  nat.  order  Malpighiacea.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  natives  of  warm  countries, 
and  have  beautiful  foliage,  but  possess 
no  remarkable  properties. 

BANK,  n.  [Sax.  bane;  It.  banco;  Fr. 
bane,  banque;  W.  bane;  Arm.  bancq; 
Ar.  bank,  a  bench.  Bank  and  bench  are 
radically  the  same  word.  The  sense  is, 
that  which  is  set,  laid  or  extended. 
Applied  to  a  mass  of  earth,  it  is  a  col- 
lection, that  which  is  thrown  or  laid 
together.]  1.  A  mound,  pile,  or  ridge 
of  earth,  raised  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  either  as  a  defence  or  for  other 
purposes ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15. — 2.  Any  steep 
acclivity,  whether  rising  from  a  river, 
a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  forming  the  side 
of  a  ravine,  or  the  steep  side  of  a  hil- 
lock on  a  plain.  When  we  speak  of 
the  earth  in  general  adjoining  a  lake  or 
the  sea,  we  use  the  word  shore  ;  but  a 
particular  steep  acclivity  on  the  side  of 
a  lake,  river,  or  the  sea,  is  called  a  bank. 
— 3.  A  bench  or  a  bench  of  rowers,  in 
a  galley ;  so  called  from  their  seat. 

Placed  on  their  bankt,  the  lusty  Trojans 
sweep.  Walter. 

4.  By  analogy,  a  collection,  or  stock  of 
money  deposited,  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons, for  a  particular  use  ;  that  is,  an 
aggregate  of  particulars,  or  a  fund ;  as, 
to  establish  a  bank,  that  is,  a  joint  fund. 

5.  The  place  where  a  collection    of 
money  is  deposited  ;  a  common  reposi- 
tory of  the  money  of  individuals,  or  of 
companies ;    also,  a  house  used  for  a 
bank.    Banks  are   establishments  .in- 
tended to  serve  for  the  safe  custody  of 
money,  to  facilitate  its  payment  by  one 
individual  to  another,  and  sometimes 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
with  loans.     Banks  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes ;  banks  of 
deposit,  and  banks  of  circulation.  This 
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division,  however,  is  not  a  very  distinct 
one ;  for  there  is  no  bank  of  deposit  that 
is  not  at  the  same  time  a  bank  of  circu- 
lation, and  few  or  no  banks  of  circula- 
tion that  are  not  also  banks  of  deposit. 
But  the  term  banks  of  deposit,  is  meant 
to  designate  those  which  keep  the 
money  of  individuals,  and  circulate  it 
only;  while  the  term  banks  of  circu- 
lation is  applied  to  those  which  do  not 
thus  confine  their  circulation,  but  issue 
notes  of  their  own  payable  on  demand. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  empire;  but 
it,  as  well  as  the  private  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  that  issue  notes,  is 
also  a  bank  of  deposit.  The  establish- 
ment of  banks,  has  contributed  in  no 
ordinary  degree  to  give  security  and 
facility  to  all  sorts  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. They  afford  safe  and  conve- 
nient places  of  deposit  for  the  money 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  kept 
at  a  considerable  risk  in  private  houses. 
They  also  prevent  in  a  great  measure 
the  necessity  of  carrying  money  from 
place  to  place  to  make  payments,  and 
enable  them  to  be  made  in  the  most 
convenient  and  least  expensive  manner. 
— 6.  A  company  of  persons  concerned  in 
a  bank,  whether  a  private  association, 
or  an  incorporated  company ;  the  stock- 
holders of  a  bank,  or  their  representa- 
tives, the  directors,  acting  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity. — 7.  An  elevation,  or 
rising  ground  in  the  sea;  called  also 
flats,  shoals,  shelves,  or  shallows.  These 
may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or  near  to  it ;  but  the  word  bank  sig- 
nifies also  elevated  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  when  many  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface ;  as,  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

BANK,  v.  t.  To  raise  a  mound,  or  dyke; 
to  inclose,  defend,  or  fortify  with  a 
bank;  as,  to  bank  a  house.—  2.+  To 
pass  by  the  banks  of. 

As  I  have  bank'd  their  towns.  Slink. 

3.  To  lay  up,  or  deposit  money  in  a 
bank.  [Lit.  us.} 

BANK' ABLE,  a.  Receivable  at  a  bank, 
as  bills;  or  discountable,  as  notes. 
BANK'-AGENT.n.  A  person  employed 
by  banks,  to  conduct  their  banking 
operations  in  provincial  towns. 
BANK-BILL,    In.  A  promissory  note, 
BANK-NOTE,  (     issued  by  a  banking 
company,  signed  by   their   president 
and  countersigned  by  the  cashier,  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  in  gold  or  silver  at 
the  bank,  on  demand.     If  payable  to 
order,  the  note  is  called  a  post-note. 
BANK'-CREDIT,  n.  A  credit  peculiar 
to  Scotch  banking,  by  which,  on  proper 
security  given  to  the  bank,  a  person 
receives  liberty  to  draw  to  a  certain 
extent  agreed   upon,  and  for  which, 
with  the  interest  that  may  fall  due  up- 
on the  sum  drawn,  the  previous  secu- 
rity is  given. 

BANK'ED,  pp.  Raised  in  a  ridge  or 
mound  of  earth ;  inclosed,  or  fortified 
with  a  bank. 

BANK'ER,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  bank; 
one  who  traffics  in  money,  receives  and 
remits  money,  negociates  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c. — 2.  A  vessel  employed  in 
the  codfishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland.—3.  The  bench  on  which 
masons  place  stones  to  he  hewed. 
BANK'ING,  ppr.  Raising  a  mound,  or 
bank;  inclosing  with  a  bank.  When 
we  speak  of  restraining  water,  we  usu- 
ally call  it  banking;  when  we  speak  of 
defending  the  Ian d.wecall  it  embanking. 
BANK'ING,  n.  The  business,  or  em- 
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ployment  of  a  banker  ;  the  business  of 
establishing  a  common  fund  for  lending 
money,  discounting  notes,  issuing  bills, 
receiving  deposits,  collecting  the  money 
on  notes  deposited,  negociating  bills  of 
exchange,  &c. 

BANK'  INTEREST,  n.  The  interest  al- 
lowed by  public  and  private  banks,  on 
money  deposited  with  them. 
BANK'RUPT,  n.  [Fr.  banqueroute,  Sp. 
bancarrota,  bankruptcy,  bank  and  Sp. 
and  Port,  roto,  It.  ratio,  broken,  Eng. 
rout,  defeat.  This  may  signify  bench- 
broken,  or  JawS-broken ;  most  proba- 
bly the  latter,  referring  to  the  fund  or 
stock.  The  last  syllable  is  the  Latin 
ruptus,  contracted  ;  Norm,  raupt,  rous, 
broken.]  1.  A  trader  who  secretes 
himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts 
tending  to  defraud  his  creditors. — 2.  In 
a  less  technical  sense,  a  trader  who  fails, 
or  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  just  debts ; 
an  insolvent  trader.  In  strictness,  no 
person  but  a  trader  can  be  a  bank- 
rupt. Bankruptcy  is  applied  to  mer- 
chants and  traders ;  insolvency,  to  other 
persons. 

BANK'RUPT,  a.  Having  committed 
acts  of  bankruptcy  ;  unable  to  pay  just 
debts ;  insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT,  «.  t.  To  break  one  in 
trade  ;  to  make  insolvent. 

BANKRUPTCY,  «.  The  state  of  being 
a  bankrupt,  or  insolvent ;  inability  to 
pay  all  debts.— 2.  The  act  of  becoming 
a  bankrupt ;  the  act  of  rendering  one's 
self  a  bankrupt,  as  by  absconding,  or 
otherwise ;  failure  in  trade. 

BANKRUPTED,  pp.  Rendered  insol- 
vent. 

BANKRUPTING,  ppr.  Breaking  in 
trade ;  rendering  insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-LAW,  n.  A  law,  which, 
upon  a  bankrupt's  surrendering  all  his 
property  to  commissioners  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  creditors,  discharges  him 
from  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  all 
liability  to  arrest  or  suit  for  the  same, 
and  secures  his  future  acquired  pro- 
perty from  a  liability  to  the  payment  of 
his  past  debts. 

BANK'RUPT-SYSTEM,  n.  A  system 
of  laws  and  legal  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  bankrupts  and  their  property. 

BAN'KSIA,  n.  An  Australian  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Pro- 
teaceae.  Many  of  the  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  conservatories  of  Eu- 
rope, where  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  handsome  foliage  and  singular 
heads  of  flowers.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  is  secreted  by  the 
flowers. 

BANK-STOCK,  n.  A  share,  or  shares 
in  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank. 

BAN'NER,  n.  [Fr.  banniere;  W.  barter; 
from  Goth,  fana,  cloth  ;  Sax.  /ana;  L. 
pannus;  Ir.  fuan,  cloth.]  1.  A  square 
flag  ;  a  military  ensign  ;  the  principal 
standard  of  a  prince  or  state. — 2.  A 
streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance, 
or  elsewhere. — 3.  In  hot.,  the  upper 
petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corol. 

BAN'NERED,  a.  Furnished  with,  or 
bearing  banners. 

Shield  the  strong  foes,  and  rake  the  ban- 
nered shore.  Barlow. 

BAN'NERET,  n.  [Fr.  from  banner.}  1. 
A  knight  made  in  the  field.  Bannerets 
formerly  constituted  an  order  of  knights 
or  feudal  lords,  who 'led  their  vassals 
to  battle  under  their  own  flags.  On 
the  day  of  battle,  the  candidates  pre- 
sented their  flags  to  the  king  or  general, 
who  cut  off  the  train  or  skirt,  and  made 
it  square.  They  were  then  called 


knit/his  of  the  square  flay.  They  were  a 
middle  order  between  barons  and  sim- 
ple knights. — 2.  The  highest  officer  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  republics. 
BAN'NEROL.  See  BANDBOL. 
BAN'NOCK,  n.  [Ir.  boinneog.]  A  cake 
made  of  oat-meal,  or  pease-meal,  baked 
on  an  iron  plate  over  the  fire ;  used  in 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  Scots  law,  bannock  is  a  term 
for  one  of  the  duties  in  thirlage ;  it  is 
a  perquisite  of  one  of  the  assistants  in 
the  mill. 

BAN'OY,  n.  A  species  of  hawk,  some- 
what larger  than  the  English  sparrow 
hawk ;  the  back  and  wings  yellow,  and 
the  belly  white ;  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine isles. 

BAN'QUET,  n.  [Fr.  banquet;  It.  ban- 
chelto,  a  little  seat,  a  feast ;  Sp.  ban- 
queta,  a  stool  with  three  legs ;  banquets, 
a  banquet.  From  these  words,  it  would 
appear  that  banquet  is  a  sitting,  and 
hence  a  feast ;  and  not,  as  supposed, 
from  the  oriental  pjj,  phanak,  to  feed, 
or  bring  up  delicately.]  A  feast;  a 
rich  entertainment  of  meat  and  drink ; 
Esther  v. ;  Job  xli. ;  Amos  vi. 

BAN'QUET,  i).  t.  To  treat  with  a  feast, 
or  rich  entertainment. 

BAN'QUET,  v.  i.  To  feast;  to  regale 
one's  self  with  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

BAN'QUETED,  pp.  Feasted;  richly 
entertained  at  the  table. 

BAN'QUETER,  n.  A  feaster;  one  who 
lives  deliciously. — 2.  One  who  makes 
feasts,  or  rich  entertainments. 

BAN'QUETING.ppr.  Feasting;  enter- 
taining with  rich  fare. — 2.  Partaking 
of  rich  fare. 

BAN'QUETING,  n.  A  feast ;  luxurious 
living ;  rich  entertainment ;  1  Pet.  iv. 

BAN'QUETING-HOUSE, )  n.  A  house 

BAN'QUET-HOUSE,  f  where  en- 
tertainments are  made ;  Cant.  xiiv. 
Dan.  v. 

BAN'QUETING-ROOM,  n.  A  saloon, 
or  spacious  hall  for  public  entertain- 
ments. 

BANQUETTE,  or  BANQUET,  n. 
(banket'.)  [Fr.]  In  fort.,  a  little  raised 
way,  or  foot  bank,  running  along  the 
inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  muske- 
teers stand  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  moat,  or  covered  way. 

BAN'QUET-TENT,  n.  A  tent  in  which 
a  banquet  is  enjoyed. 

BANS,     )  n.  plur.  [See  BAN.]     In  Scots 

BANNS, )  law,  the  proclamation  in 
church,  which  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  regular  marriage.  This  procla- 
mation is  made  in  church  immediately 
before  divine  service;  and  consists  in 
calling  the  names  and  designations,  or 
additions,  of  the  parties  who  intend  to 
intermarry,  and  inviting  those  who 
know  of  any  sufficient  objection,  to 
offer  it  before  it  be  too  late. 

BAN'SHEE,  or  BEN'SHI,  n.  An  Irish 
fairy. 

BAN'STICKLE,  n.  A  small  fish,  called 
also  Stickle-back.  This  fish  falls  un- 
der the  genus  Gasterosteus. 

BAN'TAM,  n.  A  small  fowl  with  fea- 
thered shanks,  probably  first  brought 
from  Bantam. 

BAN'TAM,  a.  Of  Bantam  breed. 

BAN'TER,  v.  t.  [Gr.  f,,,(,  whence  » i,«- 
xife,  to  mock,  or  deride.]  To  play  up- 
on in  words  and  in  good  humour ;  to  ral- 
ly ;  to  joke,  or  jest  with.  Banter  hardly 
amounts  to  ridicule,  much  less  to  deri- 
sion. It  consists  in  being  pleasant  and 
witty  with  the  actions  of  another,  and 
raising  a  humorous  laugh  at  his  ex- 
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pense,  often  attended  with  some  degree 
of  sarcasm. 

BAN'TER,  n.  A  joking,  or  jesting;  rail- 
lery; wit,  or  humour;  pleasantry. 
B AN 'TEKED,  pp.  Bullied;  laughed  at 
in  good  humour. 

BAN'TERER,  n.  One  who  banters,  or 
laughs  at  with  pleasantry. 

BAN'TERING.ppr.  Joking;  laughing 
at  with  good  humour. 

BANT'LING,  n.  [G.  ban/tart.  Qu.]  A 
young  child;  an  infant. 

BA'OBAB,;i.  The  Adansonia  digitataof 
botanists,  belonging  to  Monadelphia 
Octandria,  and  nat.  order  Sterculia- 
ceae.  It  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  world, 
the  trunk  being  sometimes  30  feet  in 
diameter;  but  its  height  is  not  in  pro- 
portion. 

BA'PHOMET,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mahomet.]  The  imagi- 
nary idol,  or  rather  symbol,  which  the 
Templars  were  accused  of  employing  in 
their  mysterious  rites. 

BAP'TA,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  and  family  Geome- 
tridae.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  a- 
mong  the  thin-bodied  day-flying  moths. 

BAP'TISM,  n.  [Gr.  /S«TTI»-^«,  from  /3«T- 
n{*,  from  /3«!rT«,  to  baptize.]  1.  The 
application  of  water  to  a  person,  as  a 
sacrament,  or  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  he  is  initiated  into  the  visible 
church  of  Christ.  This  is  usually 
performed  by  sprinkling,  or  immersion. 
—2. The  sufferings  of  Christ;  Mat. xx. 
22,  23.— 3.  So  much  of  the  Gospel  as 
was  preached  by  John  the  Baptist ; 
Acts  xviii. 

B  APTIS'MAL.a.  Pertaining  to  baptism; 
as,  a  baptismal  vow. 

BAP'TIST,  n.  One  who  administers 
baptism.  This  appellation  is  appro- 
priately given  to  John,  the  forerunner 
of  Christ. — 2.  As  a  contraction  of  Ana- 
baptist, one  who  denies  the  doctrine  of 
infant  baptism, and  maintains  that  bap- 
tism ought  to  be  administered  only  to 
adults  by  immersing  the  body  in  water. 
In  addition  to  the  definition  here  given, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Baptists  be- 
lieve the  ordinance  should  be  admini- 
stered to  regenerated  believers  only 
not  exclusively  to  adults,  but  to  child- 
ren also,  who  give  evidence  of  being 
born  of  the  Spirit. 

BAP'TISTERY,  n.  [L.  baptisterium.]  A 
place  where  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  administered.  Primitively,  baptis- 
teries were  in  buildings  separate  from 
the  church ;  but  in  the  sixth  century 
they  were  taken  into  the  church-porch, 
and  afterwards  into  the  church  itself. 

BAPTIS'TI€,        \a.     Pertaining     to 

BAPTIS'TICAL,  f   baptism. 

BAPTIS'TI€ALLY,  adv.  In  a  baptis- 
tical  manner. 

BAPTIZABLE,  a.  That  may  be  bap- 
tized. 

BAPTIZE,  v.  t.  [See  BAPTISM.]  To  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  of  baptism  to ; 
to  christen.  By  some  denominations 
of  Christians,  baptism  is  performed  by 
plunging,  or  immersing  the  whole  body 
in  water,  and  this  is  done  to  none  but, 
adults.  More  generally  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  face  of  a  person,  whether  an  infaiit 
or  an  adult,  and  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
fant, by  giving  him  a  name,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  called  Christening. 

BAPTIZED,  pp.  Having  received  bap- 
tism; christened. 

BAPTIZER,  n.  One  who  christens,  or 
administers  baptism.  . 
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BAPTIZING,  ppr.  Administering  bap-  i 
tism  to ;  christening. 
BAR,  n.  [W.  bar;  Fr.  Jarre;  It.  barra, 
sbarra;  Arm.  barren,  sparl;  Heb.  rp-:,  I 
berich;  Ch.  s-:7,  obera.  If  these  words 
are  the  Eng.  bar,  the  sense  is,  a  shoot, 
that  which  shoots,  passes,  or  is  driven.] 
1.  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  solid 
matter,  long  in  proportion  to  its  dia- 
meter, used  for  various  purposes,  but 
especially  for  a  hinderance  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  as,  the  bars  of  a  fence,  or  gate ; 
the  bar  of  a  door,  or  hatchway ;  Num. 
iii.  36;  Ex.  xxvi.  26.— 2.  Any  obstacle 
which  obstructs,  hinders,  or  defends ; 
an  obstruction ;  a  fortification;  Amos  i. 
Must  1  new  bart  to  my  own  joy  create. 

Diyden. 

3.  The  shore  of  the  sea,  which  restrains 
its  waters;  Job  xxxviii. — 4.  The  railing 
that  incloses  the  place  which  counsel 
occupy  in  courts  of  justice.  Hence 
the  phrase,  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  sig- 
nifies in  open  court.  Hence  also  li- 
censed lawyers  are  called  barristers; 
and  hence  the  whole  body  of  lawyers 
licensed  in  a  court,  are  customarily 
called  the  bar.  A  trial  at  bar,  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, opposed  to  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius, 
in  the  circuits. — 5.  Figuratively,  any 
tribunal;  as,  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
Thus  the  final  trial  of  men  is  called  the 
bar  of  God. — 6.  The  inclosed  place  of 
a  tavern,  inn,  or  coffee-house,  where 
the  landlord  or  his  servant  delivers  out 
liquors,  and  waits  upon  customers. — 
7.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth, 
forming  a  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  harbour,  obstructing  entrance,  or 
rendering  it  difficult. — 8.  A  rock  in  the 
sea,  according  to  Brown;  or  any  thing 
by  which  structure  is  held  together, 
according  to  Johnson;  used  in  Jonah 
ii. — 9.  Any  thing  laid  across  another, 
as  stripes  in  colour,  and  the  like.— 10. 
In  the  menage,  the  highest  part  of  the 
place  in  a  horse's  mouth  between  the 
grinders  and  tusks,  so  that  the  part  of 
the  mouth  which  lies  under  and  at  the 
side  of  the  bars,  retains  the  name  of 
the  gum.  The  upper  part  of  the  gums, 
which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which  the 
bit  is  applied. — 11.  In  music,  bars  are 
lines  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the 
lines  of  the  staff,  including  between 
each  two  a  certain  quantity  of  time, 
or  number  of  beats. — 12.  In  law,  a  per- 
emptory exception  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  plaintiff's  action.  It  is  divided  into 
a  bar  to  common  intendment,  and  bar 
special;  bar  temporary,  and  bar  per- 
petual. Bar  to  common  intendment 
is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  i 
disables  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff. 
A  special  bar  is  more  than  ordinary,  as 
a  fine,  release,  or  justification.  A  tem- 
porary bar  is  that  which  is  good  for  a 
time,  but  may  afterward  cease.  A.  per- 
petual bar  overthrows  the  action  of 
the  plaintiff  for  ever.— 13.  A  bar  of 
gold,  or  silver,  is  an  ingot,  lump,  or 
wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a  mould, 
and  unwrought.  A  bar  of  iron  is  a 
long  piece,  wrought  in  the  forge,  and 
hammered  from  a  pig. — 14.  Among 
printers,  the  iron  with  a  wooden  handle, 
by  which  the  screw  of  the  press  is 
turned. — 15.  In  the  A- 
frican  trade,  a  denomin- 
ation of  price ;  payment 
formerly  being  made  to 
the  Africans  in  iron  bars. 
— 16.  In  her.,  an  ordi- 
nary in  form  of  the  fesse , 
but  much  less.  It  dif- 


fers  from  the  fesse  in  its  narrowness, 
and  in  this,  that  the  bar  may  be  placed 
in  any  part  of  the  field,  whereas  the 
fesse  is  confined  to  a  single  place. 

BAR,  r.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  bar ;  as,  to 
bar  a  door,  or  gate. — 2.  To  hinder  ;  to 
obstruct;  to  prevent;  as,  to  bar  the 
entrance  of  evil. — 3.  To  prevent;  to 
exclude ;  to  hinder ;  to  make  imprac- 
ticable ;  as,  the  distance  between  us 
bars  our  intercourse.  In  this  sense, 
the  phrase  is  often  varied,  thus  :  the 
distance  bars  me  from  his  aid,  or  bars 
him  from  my  aid. — 4.  To  prohibit ;  to 
restrain,  or  exclude  by  express  or  im- 
plied prohibition ;  as,  the  statute  bars 
my  right;  the  law  bars  the  use  of  poi- 
soned weapons.— 5.  To  obstruct,  pre- 
vent, or  hinder  by  any  moral  obstacle; 
as,  the  right  is  barred  by  time,  or  by 
statute ;  a  release  bars  the  plaintiffs 
recovery. — 6.  To  except;  to  exclude  by 
exception;  as,  I  bar  to-night. — 7.  To 
cross  with  stripes  of  a  different  colour. 
— 8.  To  bar  a  vein,  in  farriery,  is  an 
operation  upon  the  legs  of  a  horse,  or 
other  parts,  to  stop  malignant  humours. 
This  is  done  by  opening  the  skin  above 
a  vein,  disengaging  it  and  tying  it  both 
above  and  below,  and  striking  between 
the  two  ligatures. — 9.  To  adorn  with 
trappings ;  a  contraction  of  barb.  [See 
BARB.] 

BARB,  n.  [L.  barba;  W.  ban;  Corn. 
bar;  Arm.  baro.  This  is  beard,  with  a 
different  ending.  The  sense  may  be, 
that  which  shoots  out.]  1.  Beard,  or 
that  which  resembles  it,  or  grows  in 
the  place  of  it ;  as  the  barb  of  a  fish, 
the  smaller  claws  of  the  polypus,  &c. 
— 2.  The  down,  or  pubes,  covering  the 
surface  of  some  plants;  or  rather,  a 
tuft  or  bunch  of  strong  hairs  terminat- 
ing leaves. — 3.  Anciently,  armour  for 
horses ;  formerly,  barbe  or  barde. — 4. 
A  common  name  of  the  Barbary  pi- 
geon, a  bird  of  a  black  or  dun  colour. 
5.  A  horse  from  Barbary,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  contraction. — 6.  The 
points  that  stand  backward  in  an  ar- 
row, fish-hook,  or  other  instrument  for 
piercing,  intended  to  prevent  its  being 
extracted. — 7.  In  hot.,  a  straight  pro- 
cess armed  with  teeth  pointing  back- 
ward like  the  sting  of  a  bee.  This  is 
one  sort  of  pubescence. 

BARB,t  f  •  t.  To  shave ;  to  dress  the 
beard. — 2.  To  furnish  with  barbs,  as  an 
arrow,  fish-hook,  spear,  or  other  in- 
strument.— 3.  To  put  armour  on  a  horae. 

BARBA€AN,  or  BARBICAN,  n.  [Fr., 
barbacane;  It.  barbacane.  Qn.  a  pro- 
jecting work.]  1.  A  kind  of  watch  tower; 
an  advanced  work  before  the  gate  of  a 
castle,  or  fortified  town ;  any  out-work 


at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  works. 

— 2.  A  fortress  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  or 
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at  the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double 
wall  with  towers.— 3.  An  opening  in 
the  wall  of  a  fortress  through  which 
guns  are  levelled  and  tired  upon  an 
enemy.  The  French  use  the  word  also 
for  an  aperture  in  a  wall  to  let  in  or 
drain  off  water;  and  the  Spaniards,  for 
a  low  wall  round  a  church-yard. 

BARBA'DIAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Barbadoes. 

BARBA'DOES-CIIERRY,n.  The  Mal- 
pighia,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  In- 
dies, fifteen  feet  high,  and  producing  a 
pleasant  tart  fruit. 

BARBA'DOES  LEG,  a.  A  disease  in- 
digenous to  Barbadoes,  in  which  the 
limb  becomes  tumid,  hard,  and  mis- 
shapen. 

BARBA'DOES  TAR,  n.  A  mineral 
fluid,  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  fluid 
bitumens,  of  a  nauseous  bitterish  taste, 
a  very  strong  disagreeable  smell,  vis- 
cid, of  a  brown,  black,  or  reddish  co- 
lour ;  it  easily  melts,  and  burns  with 
much  smoke,  but  is  not  soluble  in  ar- 
dent spirits.  It  contains  a  portion  of 
acid  of  amber.  It  trickles  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  some  parts  of 
America,  and  sometimes  is  found  ou 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  It  is  re- 
commended in  coughs  and  disorders  of 
the  breast  and  lungs. 

BARBA'RIAN,  n.  [L.  barbarus;  Gr. 
/3«{£«{« ;  Ir.  barba,  or  beorb;  Russ. 
varvar;  Ch.  "2-:,  barbar.  The  sense 
is,  foreign,  wild,  fierce.]  1.  A  man  in 
his  rude,  savage  state ;  an  uncivilized 
person. — 2.  A  cruel, savage,brutalman; 
one  destitute  of  pity  or  humanity. — 3. 
A  foreigner.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
denominated  most  foreign  nations  bar- 
barians; and  many  of  these  were  less 
civilized  than  themselves,  or  unac- 
quainted with  their  language,  laws,  and 
manners.  But  with  them  the  word 
was  less  reproachful  than  with  us. 

BAKBA'RIAN,  a.  Belonging  to  sav- 
ages;  rude;  uncivilized. — 2.  Cruel; 
inhuman. 

BARBAR'I€,  a.  [L.  barbaricus.  See 
BARBARIAN.  The  Romans  applied  this 
word  to  designate  things  foreign ; 
Barbaricum  aurum,  gold  from  Asia, 
Virg.  JEn.  2.  604;  Barbaricts  vcstes, 
embroidered  garments  from  foreign 
nations.  English  writers  use  the  word 
in  a  like  sense.]  Foreign;  imported 
from  foreign  nations. 

BARBARISM,  n.  [L.  barbarismus.  See 
BARBARIAN.]  1.  An  offence  against 
purity  of  style  or  language;  any  form 
of  speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms 
of  a  particular  language. — 2.  Igno- 
rance of  arts;  want  of  learning.— 3. 
Rudeness  of  manners;  savagism  ;  in- 
civility; ferociousness;  a  savage  state 
of  society. — 4.  Brutality;  cruelty;  bar- 
barity. [In  this  sense  lit.  us.  being  super- 
seded by  barbaritv.] 

BARBAR'ITY,  n.  [See  BARBARIAN.]  1. 
The  manners  of  a  barbarian ;  savage- 
ness  ;  cruelty ;  ferociousness ;  inhu- 
manity.— 2.  Barbarism;  impurity  of 
speech.  [The  use  of  the  word  in  this 
seiise,  is  now  superseded  by  barbarism.] 

BARBARIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  barbarous. 

Hideous  changes  have  barbarized  France. 

IS 'it  ke. 

BARBAROUS,  a.  Uncivilized ;  savage; 
unlettered;  untutored;  ignorant;  un- 
acquainted with  arts ;  stranger  to  ci- 
vility of  manners. 

Thon  art  a  Roman;  be  not  barlartnu. 

Shnk. 

2.  Cruel;  ferocious ;  inhuman ;  as,  bar- 
barous usage. 


BARBEL 


BARDESANISTS 


BARERIBBED 


BARBAROUSLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  barbarian ;   ignorantly ;    without 
knowledge   or  arts ;    contrary  to  the 
rules  of  speech. — 2.  In  a  savage,  cruel 
ferocious  or  inhuman  manner. 
BARBAROUSNESS,  n.   Rudeness  or 
incivility  of  manners. — 2.  Impurity  01 
language. — 3.    Cruelty;    inhumanity 
barbarity. 

BARBARY,  «.  A  Barbary  horse;  .- 
barb. 

BARBASTEL,  n.  A  bat  with  hairy  lips 
BARBATE,  \a.  [L. .  barbatus,  fron 
BARBATED,  j"  barba.  See  BAJIB.]  In 
bot.,  bearded ;  also  gaping  or  ringent 
Barbatus  flos,  a  gaping  or  ringeni 
flower ;  synonymous  with  the  ringent 
flower  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  labiate  ol 
Tournefort. 

BARBE.  n.  In  the  milit.  art,  to  fire  in 
barbe,  is  to  fire  the  cannon  over  the 
parapet,  instead  of  firing  through  the 
embrasures. 

BARBECUE,  H.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 
hog  roasted  whole.  It  is  with  the 
Americans  used  for  an  ox,  or  perhap: 
any  other  animal  dressed  in  like  man- 
ner. 

BARBECUE,  c.  t.  To  dress  and  roast  a 
hog  whole,  which  is  done  by  splitting 
the  hog  to  the  backbone,  and  roasting 
it  on  a  gridiron ;  to  roast  any  animal 
whole. 

BARBED,  pp.  [See  BARB.]  1.  Furnished 
with  armour;  as,  barbed  steeds. — 2. 
Bearded;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points; 
as,  barbed  arrows. — 3.  Shaved  or  trim- 
med; having  the  beard  dressed. 
BXRB'ED,  a.  In  hir.,  a  term  applied 
to  the  warliorse  completely  armed. 


Barbed  and  crested,  are  terms  used  in 

her.,  to  express  the    ^ 

comb  and  gills  of  a 
cock,  particularly 
when  borne  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  from 
the  body.  Barbed 
arrow,  implies  that 
the  head  is  pointed 
and  jagged,orbarbed.  Barbed  arrow. 
BXRBEL,  n.  [L.  barba;  Fr.  barbecm: 
D.  barbeel.]  1.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Cyprinus,  of  the  order  of  Abdominals. 
The  mouth  is  toothless ;  the  gill  has 
three  rays;  the  body  is  smooth  and 
white.  This  fish  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  weighs  eighteen  pounds.  It 
is  a  very  coarse  fish,  living  in  deep  still 


rivers  and  rooting  like  swine  in  the  soft 
banks.  Its  dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a 
strong  spine,  sharply  serrated,  from 
which  circumstance  it  probably  re- 
ceived its  name. — 2.  A  knot  of  super- 
fluous flesh,  growing  in  the  channels  of 
a  horse's  mouth;  written  also  barbie, 
or  barb. 

BAR'BELLATE,   a.   [from  L.  barba.] 
In  bot.,  an  epithet  applied  to  composite 
flowers,  when  the  pappus  is  bearded  by 
short,  stiff,  straight  bristles,  as  in  Cen- 
taurea.     Sarbellulate,  is  used  when  the 
roughness  of  the  pappus  is  caused  by 
extremely  short  points,  as  in  Aster. 
BARBER,  n.  [Persian  barbr.  See  BARB.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  shave  men, 
or  to  shave  and  dress  hair. 
BARBER,  ».  t  To  shave  and  dress  hair. 
BARBER-CHIRUR'GEON.  or  BAR- 
BER-SURGEON, n.  One  who  joins 
the  practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  a 
barber:  a  practice   now  unusual.     A 
low  practitioner  of  surgery.     In  for- 
mer times,  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  art  of  surgery    and  the  art 
of  shaving  went  hand  in  hand. 
BARBERESS.t  n.  A  female  barber. 
BARBER-MONGER,  n.   A  man  who 
frequents  the  barber's  shop,  or  prides 
himself  in  being  dressed  by  a  barber ; 
a  fop. 

BARBERRY,  n.  [L.  berberist  Ir.  bar- 
brog.  In  Eth.  abarbar,  is  the  nettle, 
Urtica  major;  in  Amh.,  a  species  of 
thistle.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
this  plant  is  so  named  from  its  spines 
or  barbs.  Its  other  name,  Oxyacan- 
thus,  indicates  a  like  origin.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Berberis,  common  in 
hedges ;  called  in  England,  Pipperidge 
bush.  The  berries  are  used  in  house- 
wifery, and  are  deemed  efficacious  in 
fluxes  and  fevers.  The  bark  dyes  a 
fine  yellow,  especially  the  bark  of  the 
root.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  pecu- 
liar irritability  of  its  stamens. 
BARBET,  n.  A  name  given  by  some 
French  writers  to  a  peculiar  species  of 
those  worms  which  feed  on  the  puce- 
ron  or  aphis.  [See  APHIS.]— 2.  The 
Bucco,  a  genus  of  birds  found  in  the 
warm  climates  of  both  continents. — 3. 
A  dog,  so  called  from  his  long  hair. 
BARBICAN.  SeeBARBACAN. 
BAR'S ITON,  n.  [Gr.  £«;&«,.]  In  music, 
'-he  name  of  an  instrument  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  a  kind  of 
lyre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Anacreon. 

BARBULA,  n.  [from  L.  ftarfta.]  A  finely 
divided  beard-like  apex  to  the  peris- 
tome  of  some  mosses,  as  in  the  genus 
Tortula. 

3ARCAROLLE,  n.  A  popular  song  or 
melody  sung  by  Venetian  gondoliers. 
BARD,  n.  [W.  bardh,  or  bar:;  Ir.  bard: 
Fr.  barde,  a  poet;  Ir.  bardas,  a  satin1 
or  lampoon;  W.  bardhas,  philosophy  ; 
bardyan,  a  song.]  1.  A  poet  and  a 
singer  among  the  ancient  Celts ;  one 
whose  occupation  was  to  compose  and 
sing  verses  in  honour  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  princes  and  brave 
men.  The  bards  used  an  instrument  ] 
of  music  like  a  lyre  or  guitar,  and  not 
only  praised  the  brave,  but  reproached 
the  cowardly. — 2.  In  modern  usage,  a 
poet. 

JARD,  n.  The  trappings  of  a  horse. 
5ARDED,  a.  In  her.,  caparisoned. 
BARDES'ANISTS,  n.  A  sect  of  here- 
tics, who  sprang  from  Bardesanes,  of 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  second 
century,  who  taught  that  the  actions 
of  men  depend  on  fate,  to  which  God 
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himself  is  subject.   His  followers  went 
farther,  and  denied  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  and  the  resurrection. 
BARDIC,  n.  Pertaining  to  burds,  or  to 

their  poetry. 

BARDIG'LIONE,  n.  A  blue  variety  of 
anhydrite,  cut  and  polished  for  various 
ornamental  purposes. 
BARDISH,  «.    Pertaining    to    bards; 
written  by  a  bard. 

BARDISM,  n.  The  science  of  bards;  the 
learning  and  maxims  of  bards. 

BARE,  a.  [Sax.  bur  or  beer;  G.  bar 
This  word  ia  from  opening,  separating, 
stripping.  In  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  -s:, 
bar,  signifies  to  open,  or  explain;  Ar. 
to  dig;  also  ^-3,  berer,  is  to  separate, 
to  purify.  Ch.  Syr.  -112,  boor,  to  lay 
waste;  Ar.  id.]  1.  Naked;  without 
covering ;  as,  the  arm  is  bare;  the  trees 
are  bare. — 2.  With  the  head  uncovered, 
from  respect^ — 3.  Plain;  simple;  un- 
adorned; without  the  polish  of  refined 
manners. — 4.  Laid  open  to  view ;  de- 
tected; no  longer  concealed. — 5.  Poor; 
destitute ;  indigent ;  empty ;  unfurnish- 
ed. 

I  have  made  Esau  lare;  Jer.  xtix. 
C.  Alone;  unaccompanied. — 7.  Thread- 
bare; much  worn. — 8.  Wanting  clothes  ; 
or  ill  supplied  with  garments.  It  is 
often  followed  by  of;  as,  the  country 
is  bare  of  money. 

BARE,  t>.  (.  [Sax.  abarian.  See  BARE, 
adj.]  To  strip  off  the  covering;  to 
make  naked;  as,  to  bare  the  breast. 

BARE,  the  old  preterit  of  bear,  now 
bore. 

BAREBONE,  n.  [See  BONE.]  A  very 
lean  person. 

BAREBONED,  a.  Lean,  so  that  the 
bones  appear,  or  rather,  so  that  the 
bones  show  their  forms. 

BARED,  pp.  Made  bare;  made  naked. 

BAREFACED,  a.  [See  FACE.]  l.With 
the  face  uncovered ;  not  masked. — 2. 
Undisguised ;  unreserved ;  without 
concealment;  hence,  shameless;  impu- 
dent; audacious ;  as,  a  barefaced  false- 
hood. 

BAREFACEDLY,  adv.  Without  dis- 
guise or  reserve;  openly;  impudently. 

BAREFACEDNESS,  n.  Effrontery;  as- 
surance; audaciousness. 

BAREFOOT,  a.  [See  FOOT.]  With  the 
feet  bare;  without  shoes  and  stockings; 
2_Sam.  xv.;  Isaiah  xx. 

BAREFOOT,  a.  or  adv.  With  the  feet 
bare;  as,  to  dance  barefoot. 

BAREFOOTED,  a.  Having  the  feet 
bare. 

BAREGNAWN,  a.  [See  GNAW.]  Eaten 

BAREHEADED,  a.  [See  HEAD.]  Hav- 
ing the  head  uncovered,  either  from 
respect  or  other  cause. 

BAREHEADEDNESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing bareheaded. 

BARELEGGED,  n.  Having  the  legs 
bare. 

BARELY,  adv.  Nakedly;  poorly;  indi- 
gently ;  without  decoration  ;  merely ; 
only;  without  any  thing  more;  as,  a 
prince  barely  in  title. 

BARENECKED,  a.  Having  the  neck 
uncovered;  exposed. 

BARENESS,  n.  Nakedness;  leanness; 
poverty;  indigence;  defect  of  clothes 
or  the  usual  covering. 

BAREPICKED,  a.  Picked  to  the  bone. 

BARE-POLES,  n.  In  marine  Ian.,  a  term 
applied  to  a  ship  lying  to,  without  any 
sail  set  whatever,  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
A  ship  under  bare-poles,  is  one  having 
no  sail  set  when  out  at  sea. 

BAREIUBBED,  a.  Lean. 


BARGEMAN 


BARQUE 


BARLERIA 


BAR'ET,  n,  A  cardinal's  cap. 

BARFUL,  a.  Full  of  obstructions. 

BAR'GAIN,  n.  [Fr.  baryuiijner,  to  hag- 
gle, to  hem  and  haw  ;  Arm.  baruuig- 
nnur,  a  haggler ;  It.  bargagnare,  to  ca- 
vil, contend;  bargain;  Ir.  braighean, 
debate.  It  seems  to  accord  with  It. 
briga,  Sp.  brega,  and  Fr.  brigue.]  1. 
An  agreement  between  parties  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  property ;  or  a  con- 
tract by  which  one  party  binds  himself 
to  transfer  the  right  to  some  property, 
for  a  consideration,  and  the  other  party 
binds  himself  to  receive  the  property 
and  pay  the  consideration. — 2.  Stipu- 
lation; interested  dealing. — 3.  Pur- 
chase, or  the  thing  purchased. — 1.  In 
popu.  Ian.,  final  event;  upshot;  as,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
To  sell  bargains,  is  a  vulgar  phrase. — 
To  strike  a  bargain,  is  to  ratify  an 
agreement,  originally  by  striking,  or 
shaking  hands.  The  Latin  ferirefcedus, 
may  represent  a  like  ceremony,  unless 
it  refers  to  the  practice  of  killing  a 
victim,  at  the  solemn  ratification  of 
oaths. — Bargain  and  sale,  in  law,  a  spe- 
cies of  conveyance,  by  which  the  bar- 
gainer contracts  to  convey  the  lands  to 
the  bargainee,  and  becomes  by  such 
contract  a  trustee  for  and  seised  to  the 
use  of  the  bargainee.  The  statute 
then  completes  the  purchase ;  that  is, 
the  bargain  vests  the  use,  and  the  sta- 
tnte  vests  the  possession. 

BARG  AIN,  v.  i.  To  make  a  contract  or 
conclusive  agreement,  for  the  transfer 
of  property  ;  often  with  for  before  the 
thing  purchased ;  as,  to  bargain  for  a 
house.  A  bargained  with  B  for  his 
farm. 

BARGAIN,  v.  t.  To  sell;  to  transfer  for 
a  consideration  ;  as,  A  bargained  away 
his  farm ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word. 
BARGAINEE',  ».  The  party  in  a  con- 
tract who  receives  or  agrees  to  re- 
ceive the  property  sold. 
BARGAINER,  n.  The  party  in  a  con- 
tract who  stipulates  to  sell  and  convey 
property  to  another. 
BARGE,  n.  (barj.)  [D.  bargie;  It.  and 
Sp.  barca;  Ir.  bare.  Surge,  and  bark 
or  barque,  a  ship,  are  radically  one 
word.]  1.  A  pleasure  boat ;  a  vessel 
or  boat  of  state,  furnished  with  ele- 
gant apartments,  canopies  and  cushions, 
equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers, 
r 


BARGEMASTER,  n.  The  proprietor  of 

a  barsje,  conveying  goods  for  hire. 
BARGER,  n.  The  manager  of  a  barge. 
BA'RLDIUS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Cur- 
culionidse.     These  are  cylindrical  little 
beetles,  which  feed  upon  aquatic  plants. 
They  are  generally  of  a  black  colour, 
and  more  or  less  covered  with  a  whit- 
ish down. 

BARIL'LA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  plant  culti- 
vated in  Spain  for  its  ashes,  from  which 
the  purest  kind  of  mineral  alkali  is 
obtained;  used  in  making  glass  and 
soap,  and  in  bleaching  linen.  The  plant 
is  cut  and  laid  in  heaps,  and  burnt,  the 
salts  running  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
where  they  form  a  vitrified  lump. — 2. 
The  alkali  procured  from  this  plant. 
BA'RIS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Curcu- 
lionidse.  The  species  of  this  genus  feed 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees. 
BARI'TA,  n.  The  name  given  by  Cu- 
vier  to  a  genus  of  birds  which  he 
places  among  the  shrikes.  One  spe- 
cies is  called  the  piping  crow,  and  is 
common  in  New  South  Wales. 
BAR'ITONE.  See  BARYTONE. 
BA'RIUM,  n.  The  metallic  basis  of 
baryta,  which  is  an  oxide  of  barium. 
It  resembles  silver  in  appearance,  and 
it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  for  it 
sinks  even  in  sulphuric  acid.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen, 
and  becomes  slightly  covered  with  a 
crust  of  barytes ;  it  fuses  before  it  be- 
comes red-hot ;  and  when  moderately 
heated  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns 
with  a  deep  red  light.  It  has,  however, 
been  as  yet  obtained  only  in  small 
quantities.  Barium  is  susceptible  of 
two  degrees  of  oxygenation;  the  first 
is  called  protoxide  of  barium,  and  the 
second  peroxide.  It  forms  compounds 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine, 
and  sulphur.  [Barytum  is  the  legiti- 
mate word.] 

BARK,  n.  [Dan.  bark;  Sw.  barch;  G 
borke;  probably  from  stripping,  sepa- 
rating.] 1.  The  exterior  covering  of  a 
tree,  corresponding  to  the  skin  of  an 
animal.  This  is  composed  of  the  cuti- 
cle or  epidermis,  the  outer  bark,  or 
cortex,  and  the  inner  bark,  or  liber 
The  rough  broken  matter  on  bark  is 
by  the  common  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, called  row.— 2.  By  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Peruvian  bark. 
BARK,  v.  t.  To  peel;  to  strip  off  bark 

Also  to  cover  or  inclose  with  bark. 
BARK,       \n.   [Ir.   bare;   Fr.  barque 
BARQUE,/    It.    and    Sp.    barca.]     A 
small  ship;  but  appropriately,  a  ship 
which  carries  three  masts  without  a 
mizzen  top-sail.      The  English  mari- 


are  small  vessels  for  conveying  fresh 
water  from  place  to  place,  the  hold  of 
which  is  filled  with  water. 
:ARK,  i).  t.  [Sax.  beorcan,  burcan,  to 
bark.]  1.  To  make  the  noise  of  doss 
when  they  threaten  or  pursue. — 2.  To 
clamour  at ;  to  pursue  with  unreason- 
able clamour  or  reproach.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  at. 

To  bark  at  sleeping  fame.  Spenter. 

BARK-BARED,    a.     Stripped   of   the 

BARK'-BED,  or  BARK-STOVE,  n.  In 
horti.,  a  bed  formed  of  the  spent  bark 
used  by  tanners,  which  is  placed  in  the 
inside  of  a  brick  pit  in  a  glazed  house, 
constructed  for  forcing  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  plants.  It  producesan 
artificial  warmth  by  the  fermentation 
of  {he  barks,  and  also  keeps  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  constantly  damp. 
BARK-BOUND,  a.  Having  the  bark  too 
firm  or  close,  as  with  trees.  This  dis- 
ease is  cured  by  slitting  the  bark. 
BARKED,  pp.  Stripped  of  the  bark ; 
peeled ;  also  covered  with  bark. 
BARKER,  n  One  who  barks  or  cla- 
mours unreasonably  ;  one  who  strips 
trees  of  their  bark. 

BARKER'S  MILL,  n  An  ingenious  ma- 
chine, moved  by  the  centrifugal  force 
of  water,  invented  more  than  a  century 
ago,  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  forming  one 
of  the  simplest  water-mills  ever  con- 
structed. It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis 
C.  D.,  moving  on  a  pivot  at  D,  and 
carrying  the  upper  millstone  m,  after 
passing  through  an  opening  in  the  fixed 
millstone  C.  Upon  this  vertical  axis  is 
fixed  a  verti- 
cal tube  T  T, 
communicat- 
ing with  a  ho- 
rizontal tube 
A  B,  at  the 
extremities  of 


Barkrr'i  Mill. 


Barge. 


used  by  sovereigns,  officers  and  magis- 
trates.— 2.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel  of 
burden,  for  loading  and  unloading  ships. 

BARGE-BOARDS,   n.   In  arc/it.,    the  j 
inclined  projecting  boards  placed  at  the 
gable  of  a  building,  which  hide  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  timbers  of  a  roof. 

BARGE-COUPLES,  n.  In  archi.,  a 
beam  mortised  into  another,  to 
strengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-COURSE,  n.  In  bricklaying,  a 
part  of  the  tiling  which  projects  beyond 
the  principal  rafters,  in  buildings  where 
there  is  a  gable  or  kirkinhead ;  also,  the 
coping  of  a  wall  formed  by  a  course  of 
bricks  set  on  edge. 

BARGEMAN,  n.  The  man  who  man- 
ages a  barge. 


Barque 

ners  in  the  coal  trade,  apply  this  name 

to  a    broad-sterned    ship  without    a 

figure-head. —  Water-barks,in  Holland, 
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which,  A  and 
B,  are  two 
apertures  in 
opposite  di- 
rections. 
When  water 
from  the  mill- 
course  M  N, 
is  introduced 
into  the  tube 
T  T,  it  flows 
out  of  the 
apertures  A 
and  B,  and  by  the  counterpressure  of 
the  issuing  water,  the  arm  A  B,  and 
consequently,  the  whole  machine,  is  put 
in  motion.  The  bridge  tree  a  b  is  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  by  turning  the  nut 
c,  at  the  end  of  the  lever  c  b.  The 
effect  of  the  machine  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  vertical  tube,  and  the 
length  of  the  arm  A  B.  It  has  been 
rarely  introduced  in  practice,  though 
recommended  by  most  writers  on  hy- 
draulics. 

BARK-GALLED,  a.  Having  the  bark 
galled,  as  with  thorns.  This  defect  is 
cured  by  binding  on  clay. 
BARKING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  bark; 
making  the  noise  of  dogs  ;  clamouring; 
covering  with  bark. 

BARK'ING-IRONS,    n.      Instruments 
for  removing  the  bark  of  oak  and  other 
trees,  which  is  used  for  tanning. 
BARKY,  a.   Consisting   of  bark ;   con- 
taining bark. 

BARLE'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Didynamia,  order 
Angiospermia,  and  to  the  nat.  ordei 
Acanthaeeje,  and  characterized  by  the 


BARNACLE 


BAROMETER 


BARONAGE 


spiny  processes  of  its  bracts;  by  tlie 
large  size  of  the  upper  and  lower  se- 
pals, and  by  its  funnel-shaped  corolla. 
The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies. 

BARLEY,  n.  [\V.  barlvs;  Sax.  bare.  Qu. 
L.  far,  Gr.  »t>»«,  Heb.  ^=,  bar,  corn.  In 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  An.  1124,  it  is 
written  batrlie  Owen  renders  it  bread- 
corn,  from  bara,  bread.]  A  species  of 
valuable  grain,  used  especially  for  mak- 
ing malt,  from  wbich  are  distilled  li- 
quors of  extensive  use,  as  beer,  ale,  and 
porter.  It  is  of  tlie  genus  Hordeum, 
consisting  of  several  species.  Those 
principally  cultivated  in  England,  are 
the  common  spring  barley,  the  long 
eared  barley,  the  winter  or  square  bar- 
ley, by  some  called  big,  and  the  sprat 
or  battledore  barley.  This  grain  is  used 
in  medicine,  as  possessing  emollient, 
diluent,  and  expectorant  qualities. 
BAH  LEY-BRAKE,  n.  A  rural  play  ;  a 
trial  of  swiftness. 

BARLEY-BROTH,  n.  A  low  word  for 
strong  beer.  In  Scotland,  broth  made 
by  boiling  barley  and  flesh,  along  with 
certain  vegetables. 

BARLEY-€ORN,  n.     [See  COBN.]    A 

grain  of  barley;  the  third  part  of  an 

inch  in  length;  hence  originated  our 

measures  of  length. 

BARLEY-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  making 

pot  and  pearl  barley. 
BARLEY-MOW,  n.  A  mow  of  barley, 
or  the  place  where  barley  is  deposited 
BARLEY-SUGAR,  n.  Sugar  boiled  till 
it  is  brittle,  formerly  with  a  decoction 
of  barley. 

BARLEY- WATER,  n.  A  decoction  of 
barley,  which  is  reputed  soft  and  lu- 
bricating, and  much  used  in  medicine. 
—  French  barley,  and  pearl  barley,  are 
used  for  making  decoctions.  These  are 
made  by  separating  the  grain  from  its 
coat.  The  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  small  shot. — Pot-barley, 
which  is  used  in  making  broth,  is  pre- 
pared much  in  the  same  way  as  pearl- 
barley,  oidy  it  is  not  ground  so  small. 
BARM,  n.  [Sax.  beorm.  QH.  L.  fermen- 
tum,  from  ferveo;  or  beer-rahm,  beer 
cream ;  or  W.  benoi,  to  boil.]  Yeast ; 
the  scum  rising  upon  beer,  or  other 
malt  liquors,  when  fermenting,  and 
used  as  leaven  in  bread  to  make  it 
swell,  causing  it  to  be  softer,  lighter, 
and  more  delicate.  It  may  be  used  in 
liquors  to  make  them  ferment  or  work. 
[See  YEAST.] 

BARMY,  a.  Containing  barm,  or  yeast. 
BARN,  n.  [Sax.  berern,  from  here,  bar- 
ley, and  tern,  or  ern,  a  close  place,  or 
repository.]  A  covered  building  for 
securing  grain,  hay,  flax,  and  other 
productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  nor- 
thern states  of  America,  the  farmers 
generally  use  barns  for  stabling  their 
horses  and  cattle;  so  that  among  them, 
a  barn  is  both  a  corn-house,  or  grange' 
and  a  stable. 

BARNACLE,  it.  [Port,  bernaca,  the 
Solan  goose ;  Fr.  barnacle,  or  batnaque; 
L.perna,  a  shell-fish.]  1.  A  shell  which 
is  otten  found  on  the  bottoms  of  ships, 
rocks,  and  timber,  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea.— 2.  A  species  of  goose,  found 
in  the  northern  seas,  but  visiting  more 
southern  climates  in  winter.  The  fore- 
head and  chetks  are  white,  but  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  and  neck  is-black. 
Formerly,  a  strange  notion  prevailed, 
that  these  birds  grew  out  of  wood,  or 
rather  out  of  the  barnacles  attached  to 
wood  in  the  sea.  Hence  the  nami'.  It 
is  wriuen  also  Btrnacle 3.  In  the 


plural,  an  instrument  consisting  of 
two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  to  put.  upon  a  horse's  nose,  *o 
confine  him  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or 
dressing. 

BAR'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  p^,,,  weight,  and 
*<0«,  a  stone.]  Carbonate  of  baryta. 
Its  colour  is  usually  a  light  yellowish 
gray;  sometimes  whitish,  or  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  It  is  strongly  translu- 
cent. It  usually  occurs  in  small  masses, 
which  have  a  fibrous  structure;  some- 
times in  distinct  crystals.  This  mine- 
ral is  called  also  AVitherite,  from  Dr. 
Withering,  the  discoverer. 

BAROM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  0«{«,  weight, 
and  fulfil,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  consisting  of  a  glass 
tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end, 
611ed  with  quicksilver,  well  defecated 
and  purged  of  air,  and  inverted  in  a 
basin  of  quicksilver.  A  column  of 


Marine  Barometer.  Corr.mon  Upright  Barometer. 

quicksilver  is  then  supported  in  the 
tube,  of  equal  weight  with  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere.  This  instrument  was 
invented  by  Torricelli,  of  Florence,  in 
1643.  Its  uses  are  to  indicate  changes 
of  weather,  and  to  determine  the  alti- 
tude of  mountains,  by  the  falling  and 
rising  of  the  mercury.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  tube  is  fixed  to  a  graduated 
scale,  so  that  the  smallest  variation  in 
the  column  is  visible.  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  barometers ;  such  as  the 
common  barometer,  the  diagonal  baro- 
meter, the  hori- 
zontal, or  rect- 
angular baro- 
meter, the 
wheel  barome- 
ter, the  steel- 
yard barome- 
ter, the  pen- 
dant barome- 
ter, compound 
barometer,  the 
marine  baro- 
meter, of  whicli 
there  are  seve- 
ral kinds,  the 
portable  baro- 
meter, &c.  The 
two  kinds  most 
in  use,  are  the 
common  up- 
right barome- 
ter, and  the 
wheel  barometer 


Wheel  Barometer. 

The  common  baro- 


meter, which  consists  of  an  upright 

tube  filled  with  mercury,  with  a  basin 
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at  the  lower  end,  and  a  scale  attached 
to  the  top,  to  mark  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  mercury,  is,  when  properly  con- 
structed, the  most  accurate  of  all  baro- 
meters. The  wheel  barometer  is  far 
from  being  accurate,  but  it  is  often  pre- 
ferred for  ordinary  use,  on  account  of 
the  greater  range  of  its  scale,  by  which 
small  differences  in  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  are  more  easily  ob- 
served. The  portable  barometer,  which 
is  used  for  measuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  is  just  a  common  barome- 
ter, having  a  movable  basin  with  a 
screw,  by  which  the  mercury  may  be 
forced  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  when 
the  instrument  has  to  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

BAROMETRICAL,  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  barometer  ;  made  by  a 
barometer;    as,   barometrical   experi- 
ments •  barometrical  measurements. 
BAROMETRICALLY,  adv.  By  means 

of  a  barometer. 

BAR'ON,  n.  fFr.  baron;  It.  barone ; 
Sans,  bareru,  bhai-ta,  a  husband.  This 
word,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  written 
bar,  ber,  var,  baro,  paro,  viro,  virro,  vi- 
ron.  It  is  the  mV  of  the  Latins;  Sax. 
wer;  Ir.  fir,  fear;  W.  givr,  for  guir,  ge- 
fir.] — 1.  In  Great  Britain,  a  title  or  de- 
gree of  nobility  ;  a  lord ;  a  peer ;  one 
who  holds  the  rank  of  nobility  next 
below  that  of  a  viscount,  and  above 
that  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  Origi- 
nally, the  barons,  being  the  feudatories 
of  princes,  were  the  proprietors  of  land 
held  by  honourable  service.  Hence,  in 
ancient  records,  the  word  barons  com- 
prehends all  the  nobility.  All  such  in 
England,  had,  in  early  times,  a  right 
to  sit  in  Parliament.  As  a  baron  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  manor,  and  each 
manor  had  its  court-baron;  hence,  the 
barons  claimed,  and  to  this  day  enjoy, 
the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort  ; 
a  right  pertaining  to  the  house  of  lords, 
or  peers,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  barons,  land-holders,  manor- 
holders.  Anciently,  barons  were  great- 
er, or  such  as  held  their  lands  of  the 
king  in  capite  ;  or  lesser,  such  as  held 
their  lands  of  the  greater  barons  by 
military  service  in  capite.  The  title  of 
baron  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  manor,  but  given  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  or  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  parliament;  that  is,  the  dig- 
nity is  personal,  not  territorial.  The 
word  baron  was  not  known  in  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  till  intro- 
duced from  the  con- 
tinent under  the 
Norman  princes. 
The  coronet  of  a 
baron  of  England 
consists  of  a  plain 
gold  circle,  with  sit 
coronet.  balls  or  large  pearls 
on  its  edge  ;  cap,  &c.,  as  in  a  viscount's. 
— 2.  Huron  is  a  title  of  certain  officers ; 
as,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  are  the 
judges  who  try  cases  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects  relating  to  tlie  revenue. 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  .Porte-were  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  common^  elected 
by  the  seven  Cinque  Ports,  two  for 
each  port.  These  ports  are  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
Winchelsea,  aid  Rye.— 3.  In  law,  a 
husband;  as,  baron  and  femme,  hus- 
band and  wife. 

BAR'ONAGE,  n.  The  whole  body  of 
barons,  or  peers. — 2.  The  dignity  of  a 
baron. — 3.  The  land  which  gives  title 
to  a  barou. 


BARRATOR 


BARREN 


BARRING-OUT 


BAR'ONESS,  n.  A  baron's  wife,  or  lady.  | 
BAR'ONET,  n.  [Fr.  dimin.  of  burnt,.] 
A  dignity,  or  degree  of  honour,  next 
below  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight; 
having  precedency  of  all  knights  ex- 
cept those  of  the  garter,  and  being  the 
only   knighthood    that    is  hereditary. 
The  order  was  founded  by  James  L  in 
1611,  and  is  given  by  patent. 
BAR'ONETAGE,  71  The  baronets  as  a 
body  ;  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 
BAR'OXETCY,  n.  The  title  and  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet. 

BARO'NIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  baron. 
BAR'ONY,  n.  The  lordship,  honour,  or 
fee  of  a  baron,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal.  This  lordship  is  held  in  chief 
of  the  king,  and  gives  title  to  the  pos- 
sessor, or  baron. 

BAR'OSeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  £«<•(,  weight, 
and  ffxofi*,  to  view.]  An  instrument 
to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
superseded  by  the  Barometer. 
BAROS€OP'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
determined  by  the  baroscope. 
BAROSEI/ENlTE,n.rGr./3«j.,-,  weight, 
or  fafx,  heavy,  and  selenile.]  A  mine- 
ral; sulphate  of  baryta ;  heavy  spar. 
BAR'OSMA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Pentandria,  order 
Monogynia,  nat.  order  Rutacea?.  The 
leaves  of  B.  cicuata,  constitute  the  ar- 
ticle of  Materia  Medica  called  Bucku, 
and  which  is  used  in  various  chronic 
affections  of  the  bladder.  The  leaves 
have  a  heavy  powerful  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  taste. 

BAROUCHE',  n.  (baroosh'.)  A  four 
wheel  carriage,  with  a  falling  top,  with 
seats  as  in  a  coach. 

BAR'RA,  n.  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  a 
long  measure  for  cloths.  In  Valencia, 
13  barras  make  12^  yards  English; 
in  Castile,  7  are  equal  to  6}  yards ;  in 
Arragon,  3  make  2$-  yards. 
BARRACA'DA,  n.  A  fish  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  of  a  dusky  colour  on 
the  back,  and  a  white  belly,  with  small 
black  spots. 

BAR'RA€AN,  n.    [It.   baracane;    Sp.  j 
barragan;     Fr.   bouracan.~\      A  thick  i 
strong  stuff,  something  like  camelet;  : 
used  for  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other 
outer  garments. 

BAR'RACK,  n.  [Sp.  barraca;  Fr.  ba- 
raqvf..  It  seems  to  be  formed  like  Sax. 
fame,  a  park,  an  inclosure.l  A  hut, 
or  house  for  soldiers,  especially  in  gar- 
rison. In  Spain,  a  hut,  or  cabin  for 
fishermen.  In  a  more  enlarged  sense, 
the  term  is  now  applied  to  the  perma- 
nent and  commodious  buildings,  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  are  lodged 
in  fortified  towns,  or  other  places. 
BAR'RACK-MASTER,  n.  The  officer 
who  superintends  the  barracks  of  sol- 
diers. 

BAR'RA€O'ON,  n.  In  Africa,  a  fort. 
BARRACU'DA,  n.  A  species  of  fish  of 
the  Pike  kind,  found  in  the  seas  about 
the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies,  of  ten 
feet  in  length.  The  colour  is  deep 
brown,  and  the  fish  is  very  voracious. 
The  flesh  is  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
poisonous. 

BAR'R.A/5,  n.  The  resin  which  exudes 
from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  fir- 
trees. 

BAR'RATOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  baral,  strife, 
deceit;  Cimbric,  baratton;  Ice.  and 
Scandinavian,  baratta,  contest ;  It.  ba- 
ratta,  strife,  quarrel ;  barattare,  to  bar- 
ter, to  cheat ;  Sp.  baralo,  fraud,  deceit ; 
baratar,  to  barter,  to  deceive.  The  ra- 
dical sense  is,  to  him,  tcind,  and  twist, 
whence  to  strive;  L.  verto;  Eng.  barter. 


See  BARTER.]  1.  One  who  frequently 
excites  suits  at  law  ;  a  common  mover 
and  maintainer  of  suits  and  controver- 
sies; an  encourager  of  litigation. — 2. 
The  master  of  a  ship  who  commits  any 
fraud  in  the  management  of  the  ship, 
or  in  relation  to  his  duties  as  muster, 
by  which  the  owner  or  insurers  are  in- 
jured. 
BARRATROUS,  a.  Tainted  withbar- 

BAR'RATROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  barra- 
trous manner. 

BAR'RATRY,  n.  The  practice  of  ex- 
citing and  encouraging   lawsuits  and 
quarrels. — 2.  In  commerce,  any  species 
of  cheating  or  fraud  in  a  shipmaster, 
by  which  the  owners  or  insurers  are 
injured ;  as,  by  running  away  with  the 
ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  by  wil- 
ful  deviation,   or   by   embezzling   the 
cargo.     In  Scots  law,  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  judge,  who  is  induced  by  a 
bribe  to  pronounce  a  judgment.     A- 
mongst  ecclesiastical  persons  in  former 
times,  barratry  was  the  offence  of  ex- 
porting money  out  of  Scotland,  to  pur- 
chase benefices  at  Rome. 
BARRED,  pp.  Fastened  with   a  bar; 
hindered;  restrained;  excluded;   for- 
bid; striped;  checkered. 
BARREL,  n.  [W.  Fr.  baril;  Arm.  ba- 
raz.~]     1.  A  vessel,  or  cask,  of  more 
length  than  breadth,  round  and  bulging 
in  the  middle,  made  of  staves  and  head- 
ing, and  bound  with  hoops. — 2.  The 
quantity  which  a  barrel  contains.     Of 
wine  measure,  the  English  barrel  con- 
tains 31J  gallons;   of  beer  measure, 
36  gallons  ;  of  ale,  32  gallons ;  and  of 
beer-vinegar,  34  gallons.     In  imperial 
gallons  of  277.274  cubic  inches,  now  in 
use,  these  measures  are  as  follows  : — 
old  wine  barrel,  26}  gallons ;  beer  mea- 
sure, 3GJ5  gallons;  ale  measure,  32JJ 
gallons ;    beer-vinegar,   34*£  gallons. 
Of  weight,  a  barrel  of  Essex  butter  is 
106  pounds ;  of  Suffolk  butter,  256 ;  a 
barrel  of  herrings  should  contain  32 
gallons  wine  measure,  and  hold  1000 
herrings;   a  barrel   of  salmon  should 
contain  42  gallons ;   a  barrel  of  soap 
should  weigh  2o6  Ibs.     In  America,  the 
contents  of  a  barrel  are  regulated  by 
statutes.     In  Connecticut,  the  barrel 
for  liquors  must  contain  31^  gallons, 
each  gallon  to  contain  231  cubic  inches. 
In  New  York,  a  barrel  of  flour  by  sta- 
tute must  contain  either  196  Ibs.  or 
228  Ibs.  nett  weight.     The  barrel  of 
beef  and  pork  in  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, is  200  Ibs.     In   general,  the 
contents  of  barrels,  as  defined  by  sta- 
tute, in  that  country,  must  be  from  28 
to  31  gallons. — 3.  Any  thing  hollow  and 
long  ;  as,  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  tube. 
— 4.  A  cylinder;   as,  the  barrel  of  a 
watch,  within  which  the  spring  is  coil- 
ed, and  round  which   is   wound  the 
chain. — 5.  A  cavity  behind  the  tympa- 
num of  the  ear  is  called  the  barrel  of 
the  ear.     It  is  four  or  five  lines  deep, 
and  five  or  six  wide,  and  covered  with 
a  fine  membrane.     It  is  more  usually 
called  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
BAR'REL,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  barrel ;  to 
pack  in  a  barrel  with  salt  for  preser- 
vation ;  as,  to  barrel  beef,  pork,  or  fish. 
BAR'REL-BELLIED,  a.  [See  BELLI.] 

Having  a  large  belly. 
BAR'RELLED,  pp.  Put  or  packed  in  a 
barrel. — 2.  In  composition,  having  a  bar- 
rel or  tube;  as,adouble-6a7-reHerfgun. 
BAR'RELLING,jw.  Putting  orpack- 
1    ing  in  a  barrel. 

BAR'REN,  a.  [From  the  same  root  as 
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bare.]  1.  Not  producing  young  or  off- 
spring; applied  to  animals. — 2.  Not 
producing  plants ;  unfruitful ;  sterile : 
not  fertile;  or  producing  little;  unpro- 
ductive ;  applied  to  the  earth. — 3.  Not 
producing  the  usual  fruit ;  applied  to 
trees,  &c. — 4.  Not  copious  ;  scanty;  as, 
a  scheme  barren  of  hints. — 5.  Not  con- 
taining useful  or  entertaining  ideas;  as, 
a  barren  treatise. — 6.  Unmeaning  ;  un- 
inventive;  dull;  as,  barren  spectators. 
7.  Unproductive;  not  inventive;  as,  a 
barren  mind.  Barren  flowers,  in  bat., 
are  either  those  which  bear  only  sta- 
mens without  a  pistil,  or  which  have 
neither  stamens  nor  pistil. 
BAR'REN,  n.  In  the  States  west  of  the 
Alletjhany,  a  word  used  to  denote  a  tract 
of  land,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  a  plain,  and  producing  trees  and 
grass.  The  soil  of  these  barrensis  not 
barren  as  the  name  imports,  but  often 
very  fertile.  It  is  usually  alluvial,  to  a 
depth  sometimes  of  several  feet. — 2. 
Any  unproductive  tract  of  land ;  as,  the 
pine  barrens  of  South  Carolina. 
BAR'HENLY,  adv.  Unfruitfully. 
BAR'RENNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
producing  its  kind;  want  of  the  power 
of  conception ;  applied  to  animals. — 2. 
Unfruitfulness ;  sterility;  infertility. 
The  quality  of  not  producing  at  all,  or 
in  small  quantities  ;  as,  the  barrenness 
of  soil. — 3.  Want  of  invention ;  want  of 
the  power  of  producing  any  thing 
new  ;  applied  to  the  mind.— 4.  Want  of 
matter ;  scantiness ;  as,  the  barrenness 
of  a  cause.— 5.  Defect  of  emotion,  sen- 
sibility, or  fervency  ;  as,  the  barrenness 
of  devotion. 

BAR'REN-WORT,  n.  [See  WORT.]  A 
plant,  constituting  the  genus  Epime- 
dium,  of  which  the  alpinum  is  the  only 
species ;  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  with 
a  creeping  root,  having  many  stalks 
each  of  which  has  three  flowers. 
BARRICADE,  «.  [Fr.  barricade;  It 
barricata;  from  It.  barrare,  Sp.  bar- 
rear,  to  bar.]  1.  A  fortification  made 
in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  palisades,  wag- 
gons, or  any  thing  that  will  obstruct 
the  progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve  for 
defence  or  security  against  his  shot.— 
2.  Any  bar  or  obstruction ;  that  which 
defends. — 3.  In  nm-ul  arch.,  a  strong 
wooden  rail,  supported  by  stanchions, 
extending  across  the  foremost  part  of 
the  quarter  deck,  in  ships  of  war,  and 
filled  with  rope,  mats,  pieces  of  old  ca- 
ble, and  full  hammocks,  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  small  shot  in  time  of  action. 
BARRICADE,  r.  t.  To  stop  up  a  pas- 
sage ;  to  obstruct. — 2.  To  fortify  with 
any  slight  work  that  prevents  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 
BARRICA'DO.  The  same  as  BARRI- 
CADE. 

BAR'RIER,  n.  [Fr.  barriere;  Sp.  bar- 
rera;  a  barrier  ;  Sp.  barrear,  to  bar  or 
barricade.  See  BAR.]  1.  In/orf,akind 
of  fence  made  in  a  passage  or  retrench- 
ment, composed  of  great  stakes,  with 
transoms  or  overthwart  rafters,  to  stop 
an  enemy. — 2.  A  wall  for  defence. — 3. 
A  fortress,  or  fortified  town  on  the 
frontier  of  a  country. — 4.  Any  obstruc- 
tion; any  thing  which  confines,  or  which 
hinders  approach  or  attack  ;  as,  con- 
stitutional barriers. — 5.  A  bar  to  mark 
the  limits  of  a  place;  any  limit,  or 
boundary ;  a  line  of  separation. 
BARRING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with  n 
bar ;  obstructing ;  excluding ;  prevent- 
ing; prohibiting;  crossing  with  stripes. 
BARRING-OUT,  n.  Exclusion  from  a 
place ;  a  boyish  play. 


BARTER 


BARYTONE 


BASANITE 


BAR'RISTER,  n.  [from  bar.']  A  coun- 
sellor learned  in  the  laws,  qualified  an< 
admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  to 
take  upon  him  the  defence  of  clients 
answering  to  the  advocate  or  licentiate 
of  other  countries.  Anciently,  barri- 
sters were  called,  in  England,  appren- 
tices of  the  law.  Outer  barristers  are 
pleaders  without  the  bar,  to  distinguish 
them  from  inner  barristers,  benchers,  or 
readers,  who  have  been  some  time  ad- 
mitted to  plead  within  the  bar,  as  the 
king's  counsel  are. 

BAR'ROW,  n.  [Sax.  berewe;  W.  berva; 
Ger.  bahre;  from  the  root  of  bear,  to 
carry.     See  BEAU.]     1.  A  light  small 
carriage.     A  hand-barrow  is  a  frame 
covered  in  the  middle  with  boards,  and 
borne  by  and  between  two  men.     A 
wheel-barrow,  is  a  frame  with  a  box, 
supported  by  one  wheel,  and  rolled  by 
a  single  man.— 2.  A  wicker  case,  in  salt 
works,  where  the  salt  is  put  to  drain. 
BAR'ROW,  n.  [Sax.  berga,  or  beorgh,  a 
hog;  D.  barg,  a  barrow  hog.]     1.  In 
England,  a  hog;  and  according  to  Ash, 
obsolete.     Barrow-grease  is  hog's  lard. 
—2.  In  America,  a  male  hog  castrated; 
a  word  in  common  use. 
BAR'ROW,  n.  [Sax.  beam,  or  bearewe, 
a  grove.]    In  the  names  of  places,  bar- 
row is  used  to  signify  a  wood  or  grove. 
BAR'ROW,  n.  [Sax.   beorg,  a   hill,  or 
hillock;  byrgen,  a  tomb;    G.   and  D. 
beraen,  to  conceal,  to  save.]     A  hillock 
or  mound  of  earth,  intended  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  dead.     Such  barrows 
are  found  in  England,  in  the  north  of 
the  European  continent,  and  in  Ame- 
rica.    They  sometimes  were  formed  of 
stones,  and  in  England  and  Scotland 
called  cairns.     The  barrow  answers  to 
the  tumulus  of  the  Latins.    [See  TOMB.] 
BARR'ULET,  n.  In  her.,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  closet. 
BARR'ULY.  In  Aer.,aterm  used  when 
the  shield  is  divided  harways,  that  is,  a- 
cross  from  side  to  side^nto  several  parts. 
BAR'RY.     In  her.,  a  term  used  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  barways,  that 
is,  across  from  side  t  >  side  into  an  even 

numberof  partitions,   

consisting  of  two  or 
more  tinctures  inter- 
changeably disposed, 
termed  harry  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  pieces; 
it  being  always  ne- 
cessary to  specify  the 
number.  Barry-  BUT,.r.i,,OKr  .„ 
bendy,  is  when  the  afu.ii. 

lines  run  from  dexter-chief  to  sinister 
base,  &c.,  interchangeably  varying  their 
tinctures.  Barry -pily,  is  another  par- 
ticular manner  of  dividing  the  field  into 
six  or  more  pieces. 

BXRSE,  n.  [G.  bars,  D.  baars.]     A  pro- 
vincial name  for  the  common  perch. 
BAR-SHOT,  n.   [See  BAB  and  SHOT.] 
Double-headed  shot, 
consisting  of  a  bar, 
with  a  half  ball  or 
round  head  at  each 
en  d;  used  for  destroy-  u"  •- h"'- 

i'.'Sthemastsandriggingi, >  naval  combat. 
BARTER,  i>.  i.  [Sp.  baratar;  It.  barat- 
tare,  to  exchange.  The  primary  sense 
is  probably  to  turn  or  change,  and  this 
gives  the  sense  of  deceiving,  barratry, 
as  well  as  of  bartering.  L.  vario,  verto.} 
To  traffic,  or  trade,  by  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another,  in  distinction 
from  a  sale  and  purchase,  in  which 
money  is  paid  for  the  commodities 
transferred. 
BARTER,  v.  t.  To  give  one  thing  for 


another  in  commerce.  It  is  sometimes 
followed  by  away;  as,  to  barter  away 
goods,  or  honour. 

BARTER,  n.  The  act   or  practice  of 
trafficking  by  exchangeof  commodities; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  thing  given  in 
exchange;  also,  a  rule  in   arithmetic, 
which   relates   to   the   exchanging    of 
goods  against  goods. 
BARTERED,  pp.  Given  in  exchange. 
BARTERER,  n.  One  who  tmflicks  by 
exchange  of  commodities. 
BARTERING.ppr.  Trafficking, or  trad- 
ing by  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
B.\RTERY,t  n.  Exchange  of  commodi- 
ties in  trude. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  TIDE,  n.  The 
term  near  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
BAR'TIZAN,  n.  In  arch.,  the  small 
overhanging  turrets,which  project  from 
the  angles,  on  the  top  of  a  square  tower, 
or  from  the  parapet,  or  other  parts  of 
a  building.  [See  BALISTRABIA.] 
BARTON,  n.  [Sax.  bare-ton,  barley- 
town.]  The  domain  lands  of  a  manor; 
the  manor  itself;  and  sometimes  the 
out-houses. 

BARTRAM,  ».  [L.  pynthrum;  Gr.  ™{, 
fire.]  A  plant ;  pellitory. 
BARTS'IA,  n.  Painted  cup;  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  Didynamia,  and  or- 
der Angiospermia,  and  nat.  order  Scro- 
phulariaceaj.  One  species  is  the  moun- 
tain eye-bright  cow-wheat,  and  ano- 
ther the  yellow  marsh  eye-bright,  both 
found  in  Britain. 

BAR'WOOD,n.  A  red  dye  woodbrought 
from  Africa.  The  dark  red  which  is 
commonly  seen  upon  British  bandana 
handkerchiefs,  is  for  the  most  part  pro- 
duced by  the  colouring  matter  of  bar- 
wood  saddened  by  sulphate  of  iron 
BARYSTRON'TIANlTE,n.  [Gr.y3«f«, 
heavy,  and  strontian.}  A  mineral,  call- 
ed also  Stromnite,  from  Stromness,  in 
Orkney.  It  has  been  found  in  masses 
of  a  grayish  white  colour  internally, 
but  externally  of  a  yellowish  white. 
BAR'YTA,  \n.  [Gr.  /3««w,  heavy; 
BAR'YTES,  /  /sap**,  weight.]  Pon- 
derous earth;  so  called  from  its  great 
weight,  it  being  the  heaviest  of  the 
earths.  Spec.  grav.  about  4.  Recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  baryta  is 
an  oxide,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  me- 
tallic substance  called  barytum.  It  is 
generally  found  in  combination  with 
the  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  form- 
ing the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  bar- 
yta, the  former  of  which  is  called  heavy 
spar.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing nitrate  of  baryta  at  a  red  heat, 
or  by  exposing  carbonate  of  baryta, 
contained  in  a  black  lead  crucible,  to 
an  intense  white  heat.  It  is  a  gray 
powder,  has  a  sharp  caustic  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
and  forms  a  hydrate  with  that  element. 
It  forms  white  salts  with  the  acids,  all 
of  which  are  poisonous,  except  the  sul- 
phate. Its  aqueous  solution  is  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  other 
gaseous  mixtures,  and  its  soluble  salts 
are  excellent  tests  of  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

BARYT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  baryta; 
formed  of  baryta,  or  containing  it. 
BAR'YTO€AI/CITE,  n.  [baryte  and 
calx.  See  CALX.]  A  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  sulphate  of  baryta, 
of  a  dark  or  light  gray  colour,  of  va- 
rious forms. 

BAR'YTONE,  a.  [Gr.  /9«{M>  heavy,  and 
nins,  tone.]     Pertaining  to  or  noting  a 
grave  deep  sound,  or  male  voice. 
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BAR'YTONE,  n.  In  music,  a  male  voice, 
the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  the 
common  bass  and  the  tenor,  but  which 
does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  one, 
nor  rise  as  high  as  the  other. — 2.  In 
Greek  gram.,  a  verb  which  has  no  ac- 
cent marked  on  the  last  syllable,  the 
grave  accent  being  understood.— 8.  The 
name  of  a  musical  instrument  similar 
to  the  Viol  da  Gamba,  invented  in  17IKI, 
but  now  entirely  disused. 
BAK'YTUM,  n.  A  metal  the  basis  of 
baryta. 

BA'SAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base ; 
constituting  the  base. 
BASALT',  n.  (bazalf.)  [Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Egyptians  found  in  Ethio- 
pia a  species  of  marble,  called  basaltes, 
of  an  iron  colour  and  hardness,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  36, 
cap.  7.  But  according  to  Da  Costa,  that 
stone  was  not  the  same  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  basalt.  Hist,  of 
Fossils,  p.  2(j:j.  If  named  from  its  co- 
lour, it  may  be  allied  to  the  Fr.  basant, 
tawny.]  A  dark,  grayish  black  mineral 
or  stone,  sometimes  bluish  or  brownish 
black,  and  when  weathered,  the  sur- 
face is  grayish  or  reddish  brown.  It  is 
amorphous,  columnar,  tabular,  or  glo- 
bular. The  columnar  form  is  straight 
or  curved,  perpendicular  or  inclined, 
sometimes  nearly  horizontal;  the  diam- 
eter of  the  columns  from  three  inches 
to  three  feet,  sometimes  with  transverse 
semispherical  joints,  in  which  the  con- 
vex part  of  one  is  inserted  in  the  con- 
cavity of  another.  The  forms  of  the 
columns  generally  are  pentagonal,  hex 
agonal,  or  octagonal.  It  is  sometimes 
found  also  in  round  masses,  either 
spherical,  or  compressed  and  lenticular. 
These  rounded  masses  are  sometimes 
composed  of  concentric  layers,  with  a 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  of  prisms  ra- 
diating from  a  centre.  It  is  heavy  and 
hard.  Fingal's  Cave  in  the  island  of 
Staft'a,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance 


Basalt,  Fingal'i  Cove. 

of  basaltic  columns.  The  pillars  of  the 
Giant's  Causway,  Ireland,  composed  of 
this  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  roughest 
sea  for  ages,  have  their  angles  as  per- 
fect as  those  at  a  distance  from  the 
waves.  The  English  miners  call  it 
cockle;  the  German,  shorl,  or  shier/. 
It  is  called  by  Kirwan,  Figurate  Trap, 
from  its  prismatic  forms. 

BASALT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  basalt ; 
formed  of  or  containing  basalt. 

BASALT'IFORM,  a.  In  the  form  of 
basalt;  columnar. 

BASAT/FINE,  n.  Basaltic  hornblende ; 
a  variety  of  common  hornblende,  so 
called  from  its  being  often  found  in 
basalt.  It  is  also  found  in  lavas  and 
volcanic  scoria;.  It  is  generally  in  dis- 
tinct crystals,  and  its  colour  is  a  pure 
black,  or  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
It  is  more  foliated  than  the  other  va- 
rieties, and  has  been  mistaken  for  mica. 
— 2.  A  column  of  basalt. 

BAS'ANITE,  n.  (t  as  z.)  [Gr.  fru- 
«>»,-,  the  trier.  Plin.  lib.  36,  cap.  22. 
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See  BASALT.]  Lydian  stone,  or  black 
jasper;  a  variety  of  silicious  or  flinty 
slate.  Its  colour  is  a  grayish  or  bluish 
blackjinterspersedwith  veins  of  quartz. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  test  the 
purity  of  gold  and  silver.  Apothe- 
caries' mortars  were  also  made  of  it. 
BAS'CINET,  BVS'llsET,  or  BAS'- 
NET,  n.  A  light  hel- 
met, generally  with- 
out a  vizor,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance 
to  a  basin.  Basci- 
nets  were  worn  by 
the  English  infantry 
in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  III.  Bucinet. 

BASE,  a.  [Fr.  bos,  low;  W  has;  It.  bas- 
so; Sp.  baxo,  low;  W.  basu,  to  fall,  or 
lower.  See  ABASE.]  l.-f  Low  in  place. 
— 2.  Mean;  vile;  worthless;  that  is, 
Imr  in  value  or  estimation;  used  of 
things. — 3.  Of  low  station;  of  mean 
account;  without  rank,  dignity,  or  esti- 
mation among  men ;  used  of  persons. 

Tfop  base  shall  behav  proudly  against  the 
honourable;   Is.  iii. 

4.  Of  mean  spirit;  disingenuous;  illi- 
beral, low;  without  dignity  of  senti- 
ment ;  as,  a  base  and  abject  multitude. — 

5.  Of  little  comparative  value;  applied 
to  metals,  anil  perhaps  to  all  metals,  ex- 
cept gold  and  silrer. — G.  Deep ;  grave ; 
applied  to  sounds;  as,  the  base  sounds 
of   a  viol.— 7.    Of  illegitimate  birth; 
born  out  of  wedlock. — S.  Not  held  by 
honourable  tenure.    "A  base  estate  is  an 
estate  held  by  services  not  honourable, 
nor  in  capite,  or  by  villenage.     Such  a 
tenure  is  called  base,  or  low,  and  the 
tenant  a  base  tenant.     So  writers  on 
the  laws  of  England  use  the  terms,  a 
base  fee,  a  base  court. 

BASE,  n.  [Gr.  front:  L.  basis;  It.  basa, 
base;  Sp.  basa;  Fr.  base;  that  which  is 
set,  the  foundation  or  bottom.]  1.  The 
bottom  of  any  thing,  considered  as  its 
support,  or  the  part  of  a  thing  on  which 
it  stands  or  rests;  as,  the  base  of  a  co- 
lumn, the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  the 
foundation  of  a  house,  &c.  In  archi., 
the  base  of  a  pillar  properly,  is  that 
part  which  is  between  the  top  of  a  pe- 
destal and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  but 
when  there  is  no  pedestal,  it  is  the  part 
between  the  bottom  of  the  column  and 
the  plinth.  Usually  it  consists  of  cer- 
tain spires  or  circles  The  pedestal  also 
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has  its  base. — 2.  In  fort.,  the  exterior 
side  of  the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked 
angle  of  a  bastion  to  the  angle  oppo- 
site to  it. — 3.  In  gunnery,  the  least  sort 


of  ordnance,  the  diameter  of  whose 
bore  is  1^  inch.— 4.  The  part  of  any 
ornament  which  hangs  down,  as  hous- 
ings.— 5.  The  broad  part  of  any  thing, 
as  the  bottom  of  a  cone. — 6.  In  old 
authors,  stockings ;  armour  for  the  legs. 
— 7.  The  place  from  which  racers  or 
tilters  start;  the  bottom  of  the  field; 
the  career  or  starting  post. — 8.  The 
lowest  or  gravest  part  in  music ;  fre- 
quently written  bass. — 9.  A  rustic  play, 
called  also  bays,  or  prison  bars. — 10.  In 
geom.,  the  lowest  side  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  figure.  Any  side  of  a  triangle 
may  be  called  its  base,  but  this  term 
most  properly  belongs  to  the  side  which 
is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  rectang- 
led  triangles,  the  base,  properly,  is  the 
side  opposite  to  the  right  angle.  The 
base  of  a  solid  figure  is  that  on  which 
it  stands.  The  base  of  a  conic  section 
is  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and 
parabola,  arising  from  the  common  in- 
tersection of  the  secant  plane  and  the 
base  of  the  cone. — 11.  In  chem.,&  term 
chiefly  applied  to  metallic  oxides,  or  to 
the  leading  constituent  of  compounds. 
Thus  soda  is  called  the  base  of  sul- 
phate of  soda ;  and  sodium  is  the  me- 
tallic base  of  soda.  Hence,  the  dis- 
tinction into  salitiable  and  metallic 
bases. — 12.  Organic  bases,  a  term  ap- 
plied in  the  stricter  sense,  to  a  series  of 
azotised  compounds,  capable  of  form- 
ing salts  with  acids.  Most  of  the  or- 
ganic bases  are  found  ready  formed  in 
plants;  these  are  called  vegetable  bases; 
others  are  formed  in  certain  processes 
of  decomposition.  The  alkaline  char- 
acter of  the  organic  bases  depends  on 
the  nitrogen  which  they  invariably  con- 
tain. [See  ORGANIC  and  CHEMISTRY.] 
— 13.  Thorough  bass,  in  music,  is  the 
part  performed  with  base  viols  or  the- 
orbos, while  the  voices  sing  and  other 
instruments  perform  their  parts,  or 
during  the  intervals  when  the  other 
parts  stop.  It  is  distinguished  by  fig- 
ures over  the  notes. — 14.  Counter  base,  is 
a  second  or  double  base,  when  there  are 
several  in  the  same  concert.  [See  BASS.] 
— 15.  In  bot.,  the  base  of  the  fruit  is  the 
part  where  it  is  united  with  the  pedun- 
cle.—16.  In  her.,  the  lower  part  of  the 
shield  is  termed  the  base,  and  the 
charges  thereon  are  said  to  be  in  base. 
BASE,  v.  t.  To  embase;  to  reduce  the 
value  by  the  admixture  of  meaner  me- 
tals. [Lit.  us.}— 2.  To  found;  to  lay 
the  base  or  foundation. 

To  '-'/-••  and  build  the  commonwealth  of 
man.  Gitiimbiad. 

BASE-BOHN,  a.  [base  and  burn.]  Born 
out  of  wedlock. — 2.  Born  of  low  pa- 
rentage.—-3.  Vile ;  mean. 
BASE-COURT,  M.  [Fr.  basse-cour.  See 
COURT.]  The  back  yard,  opposed  to 
the  chief  court  in  front  of  a  house;  the 
farm  yard. 

BASED,  pp.  Reduced  in  value;  founded. 
BASE-HEARTED,  a.  Vile  in  heart. 
BASELESS,  a.  Without  a  base  ;  having 
no  foundation  or  support. 

The  baneU-tt  fnbrir  of  a  vision .          Shak. 
The  fame  hnw  poor  that  swells  our  hamlets 
pride.  Trnmr.,,11. 

BASE-LINE, n.  \nperspec.,  the  common 
section  of  a  picture,  and  the  geometri- 
cal plane.  In  surveying,  a  principal 
line  measured  with  the  greatest  preci- 
sion, on  which  a  triangle  or  series  of 
triangles  may  be  constructed  to  deter- 
mine other  positions. 
BASEL'LA,  n.  Climbing  niehtshnde 
from  Malabar;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Chenopodi- 
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aceae,  to  the  class  Pentandria,  order 
Trigynia.  Some  of  the  species  are  used 
for  spinach  in  Paris  and  China. 

BASELY,  of/i1.  In  a  base  manner ; 
meanly;  dishonourably. —  2.  Illegiti- 
mately, in  bastardy. 

BASEMENT,  n.  In  arehi.,  the  ground 
floor,  on  which  the  order  or  columns 
which  decorate  the  principal  story  are 
placed. — 2.  In  modern  arch.,  a  story 
below  the  level  of  the  street. 

BASE-MINDED,  a.  Of  a  low  spirit  or 
mind;  mean. 

BASE-MINDEDLY,  adv.  With  a  base 
mind. 

BASE-MINDEDNESS,  n.  Meanness  of 
spirit. 

BASE-MOULDINGS,  n.  In  archi.,  pro- 
jecting mouldings  placed  above  the 
plinth  of  a  building. 
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BASENESS,  n.  Meanness;  vilcness ; 
worthlessness. — 2.  Vileness  of  metal : 

the  quality  of  being  of  little  compara- 
tive value. — 3.  Bastardy;  illegitimacy 
of  birth. — 4.  Deepness  of  sound. 

BASENET,  n.  A  helmet. 

BASE-RIGHTS,  n.  In  Scots  lav,  when 
a  person  dispones  feudal  property  to  be 
held  under  himself,  instead  of  under  his 
superior,  the  right  which  the  disponer 
thus  acquires  is  called  a  base  right. 

BASE-SOU  LED,  a.  Vile  in  soul. 

BASE-SPIRITED,  a.  Low  in  courage; 
mean ;  cowardly. 

BASE-STRING,  n.  The  lowest  note. 

BASE-VIOL,  n.  [See  VIOL.]  A  musical 
instrument,  used  for  playing  the  base 
or  gravest  part. 

BASH,  p.  i.  [Heb.  BIS,  bush,  to  be  cast 
down,  or  confounded.  Qu.  D.  verbaazen, 
to  confound.  See  ABASH.]  To  be  asham- 
ed; to  be  confounded  with  shame. 

BASHAW',  n.  [Ar.basha;  Pen.  pasha; 
Turk,  batch,  the  head.  Qu.  D.  baas, 
master,  and  the  bassus  of  the  Alemanm 
and  Lonanbards,  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  word  is  now  generally  written 
pacha  or  pasha.']  1.  A  title  of  honour  in 
the  Turkish  dominions;  appropriately, 
the  title  of  the  prime  vi/ier,  but  given  to 
viceroys  or  governors  of  provinces,  and 
to  generals  and  other  men  of  distinc- 
tion. The  Turkish  bashaws  exercise 
an  oppressive  authority  in  their  pro- 
vinces. Hence, — 2.  A  proud,  tyranni- 
cal, overhearing  man. 

BASH'FUL,  a.  [See  BASH  and  ABASH.] 
1.  Properly,  having  a  downcast  look  ; 
hence,  very  modest. — 2.  Modest  to  ex- 
cess ;  sheepish.— 3.  Exciting  shame. 

BASH'FULLY,  adv.  Very  modestly:  in 
a  timorous  manner, 

BASH'FCLNESS,  n.  Excessive  or  ex- 
treme modesty ;  a  quality  of  mind  often 
visible  in  external  appearance,  as  in 
blushing,  a  downcast  look,  confusion, 
&c. — 2.  Vicious  or  rustic  shame. 

BASH'LESS, «.  Shameless;  unblushing. 

BA'SIC,  a.  Relating  to  a  base ;  per- 
forming the  ounce  of  a  base  in  a  salt. 

BA'SIFIER,  n.  That  which  converts 
into  a  salifiable  base. 
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BA'SIFY,  v.  I.  To  convert  into  a  salifi- 
able  base. 

BA'SIFYING,  ppr.  Converting  into  u 
salitiable  base. 

BASIGYN'IUM,  ».  [Gr.  £««<,  base,  and 
j-t'v*,  a  female.]  In  hot.,  a.  stalk  rising 
above  the  origin  of  the  calyx,  and 
bearing  an  ovary  at  its  apex,  as  in 
Camparis.  It  is  sometimes  called  Po- 
dogyniuui. 

BAS'IL,  n.  (s  as  z.)  The  slope  or  angle 
of  a  tool  or  instrument,  as  of  a  chisel 
or  plane;  usually  of  12  degrees,  but 
for  hard  wood,  18  degrees. 

BAS'IL,  r.  t.  To  grind  or  form  the  edge 
of  a  tool  to  an  angle. 

BAS'IL,  n.  (i  as  z.)  [Fr.  basilic;  It. 
basilico.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ocy- 
iiHitn,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
are  fragrant  aromatic  plants,  and  one 
species,  the  sweet  basil,  is  much  used 
in  cookery,  especially  in  France. 

BAS'IL,  n.  [Orient.  -,13.  bazu,  to  strip.] 
The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned;  written 
also  basan. 

BAS'IL-WEED,  n.  Wild  basil;  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Cliuopodium. 

BAS'ILAR,    )  a.  (s  as  z.)     See  BASI- 

BASaLARY,  |  Lie.]  Chief;  an  ana- 
tomical term  applied  to  several  bones, 
and  to  an  artery  of  the  brain. 

Position  monks,  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Basil,  who  founded  the  order  in 
Pontus.  The  order  still  exists,  but  has 
less  power  and  celebrity  than  formerly. 

BAS'ILI€,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  fan^w. 
L.  basilica;  Gr.  0«<riXrew,  a  king.]  An- 
ciently, a  public  hall  or  court  of  judi- 
cature, where  princes  and  magistrates 
sat  to  administer  justice.  It  was  a 
large  hall,  with  aisles,  porticos,  tri- 
bunes, and  tribunals.  The  bankers  also 
had  a  part  allotted  for  their  residence. 
These  edifices,  at  first,  were  the  palaces 
of  princes,  afterwards  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  finally  converted  into  church- 
es. Hence  basilic  now  signifies  a 
church,  chapel,  cathedral,  or  royal  pa- 
lace. 

BAS'ILI€,  n.  [See  BASIL.]  The  mid- 
dle vein  of  the  arm,  or  the  interior 
branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  so  called 
by  way  of  eminence. 

BAS'1LI€,       la.  (s  as  z.)  In  the  man- 

BASIL'I€AL,/  ner  of  a  public  edifice 
or  cathedral. — 2.  Belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle vein  of  the  arm. — 3.  Noting  a  par- 
ticular nut,  the  walnut,  Basilica  nux. 

BASIL'I€ON,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  fan- 
kixti,  royal.]  An  ointment  This  name 
is  given  to  several  compositions  in  an- 
cient medical  writers.  At  present  it  is 
confined  to  three  officinal  ointments, 
distinguished  into  black,  yellow,  and 
green  basilicon. 

BAS'ILISK,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  <W,x,<rw  : 
I,,  basiliscus;  from  /3*<ri\un,  king  ;  so 
named  from  some  prominences  on  the 
head,  resembling  a  crown.]  1.  A  fabu- 
lous serpent,  called  a  cockatrice,  and 
said  to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg 
brooded  by  a  serpent.  The  ancients 
alleged  that  its  hissing  would  drive 
away  all  other  serpents,  and  that  its 
breath  and  even  its  look  was  fatal. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  a  real  ser- 
pent exists  under  this  name.  Among 
modern  naturalists,  the  name  given  to 
a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  belonging 
to  the  Iguanian  family.  This' genus  is 
distinguished  by  an  elevated  crest  or 
fin,  which,  like  the  dorsals  of  some 
fishes,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  back  and  tail.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, the  hooded  basilisk,  and  the  crested 


basilisk;  the  former  inhabiting  Guiana 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America, 
and  the  other  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  These  animals  have  a 
sort  of  portable  swimming  apparatus, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  webbed  feet; 
their  whole  organic  structure,  too,  an- 
nounces the  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
arboreal  habits,  in  which  are  united,  by 
the  most  simple  means,  opposite  func- 
tions and  habits. — 2.  In  milit.  affairs,  a 
large  piece  of  ordnance,  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  basilisk. 

BA'SIN,  n.  (ba'sn.)  [Fr.  bassin;  Ir. 
baiiin;  Arm.  baczin.  If  the  last  radi- 
cal is  primarily  a  palatal  letter,  this  is 
the  German  becken.]  1.  A  hollow  ves- 
sel or  dish,  to  hold  water  for  washing, 
and  for  various  other  uses. — 2.  In  hy- 
draulics, any  reservoir  of  water. — 3. 
That  which  resembles  a  basin  in  con- 
taining water,  as  a  pond,  a  dock  for 
ships,  a  hollow  place  for  liquids,  or  an 
inclosed  part  of  water,  forming  a  broad 
space  within  a  strait  or  narrow  en- 
trance; a  little  bay. — 4.  Among  glass 
grinders,  a  concave  piece  of  metal  by 
which  convex  glasses  are  formed. — 5. 
Among  hatters,  a  large  shell  or  case, 
usually  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace, 
in  which  the  hat  is  moulded  into  due 
shape. — 6.  In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity 
between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain. — 7.  The  scale  of  a  balance,  when 
hollow  and  round. — 8.  In  Jewish  an- 
tig.,  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle.— 9. 
Among  geologists,  a  term  applied  to  de- 
posits lying  in  a  hollow  or  trough 
formed  of  older  rocks.  It  is  sometimes 
used  almost  synonymously  with  "for- 
mations," to  express  the  deposits  lying 
in  a  certain  cavity  or  depression  in 
older  rocks.  The  "  Paris  basin,"  and 
"  London  basin,"  are  remarkable  in- 
stances. 

BASIN-SHAPED,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  basin. 

BA'SIS,  n.  plur.  bases.  [L.  and  Gr. ; 
the  same  as  base,  which  see.]  1.  The 
foundation  of  any  thing ;  that  on  which 
a  thing  stands  or  lies ;  the  bottom  or 
foot  of  the  thing  itself,  or  that  on 
which  it  rests.  See  a  full  explanation 
under  BASE. — 2.  The  ground-work  or 
first  principle  ;  that  which  supports. — 
,'i.  Foundation;  support. 

The  batis  of  public  credit  is  good  faith. 

Hamilton. 
The  basil  of  all  excellence  is  truth. 

Johnson. 
4.  Basis,  in  chemistry.     [See  BASE.  No. 

"•I 

BA'SIST,  n.  A  singer  of  base  or  bass. 

BXSK,  v.  i.  [The  origin  of  this  word  is 
not  obvious.  Qu.  Ir.  basgaim,  to  rest 
or  repose.]  To  lie  in  warmth ;  to  be 
exposed  to  genial  heat ;  to  be  at  ease 
and  thriving  under  benign  influences  ; 
as,  to  bask  in  the  blaze  of  day ;  to  bash 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  The 
word  includes  the  idea  of  some  con- 
tinuance of  exposure. 

BASK,  t'.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  ex- 
posure to  heat ;  to  warm  with  genial 
heat. 

BASKED,  pp.  Exposed  to  warmth,  or 
genial  heat. 

BASKET,  n.  [\V.  basgeil,  or  basgawd; 
Ir.  bascaid;  probably  from  weaving  or 
texture ;  W.  basg,  a  netting  or  plaiting 
of  splinters.]  1.  A  domestic  vessel 
made  of  twigs,  rushes,  splinters,  or 
other  flexible  things  interwoven.  The 
forms  and  sizes  of  baskets  are  very 
various,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied;  as  corn-baskets, 
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clothes-baskets,  fruit-baskets,  and 
work-baskets. — 2.  The  contents  of  a 
basket;  as  much  as  a  basket  will  con- 
tain ;  as,  a  bushel  of  medlars  is  two 
bushels.  But  in  general,  this  quantity 
is  indefinite.  In  milit.  affairs,  baskets 
of  earth  sometimes  are  used  on  the 
parapet  of  a  trench,  between  which  the 
soldiers  fire.  They  serve  for  defence 
against  small  shot. 

BASKET,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  basket. 

BASKET-FISH,  ».  A  species  of  sea- 
star,  or  star-fish,  of  the  genus  Aste- 
rias,  and  otherwise  called  the  Mngel- 
lanic  star-fish.  It  has  five  rays  issuing 
from  an  angular  body,  and  dividing  into 
innumerable  branches.  These  when 
extended  form  a  circle  of  three  feet  di- 
ameter. [See  ASTKRIAS.] 

BASKET-HILT,  n.  [See  HILT.]  A  hilt 
which  covers  the  hand,  and  defends  it 
from  injury,  as  of  a  sword. 

BSSKET-H1LTED,  a.  Having  a  hilt  of 
basket-work. 

BASKET-SALT,  n.  Salt  made  from  salt 
springs,  which  is  purer,  whiter,  and 
finer,  than  common  brine  salt. 

BASKET-WOMAN,  n.  A  woman  who 
carries  a  basket  to  and  from  market. 

BASKING,  ppr.  Exposing  or  lying  ex- 
po'sed  to  the  continued  action  of  heat 
or  genial  warmth. 

BASKING-SHARK,  n.  The  sun-ftsh  of 
the  Irish;  a  species  of  Squalus  or 
shark.  This  fish  is  from  three  to  twelve 
yards  in  length,  or  even  longer.  The 
upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the 
lower  one;  the  tail  is  large,  and  the 
upper  part  much  longer  than  the  low- 
er; the  skin  is  rough,  of  a  deep  leaden 
colour  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
belly.  The  fish  weighs  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  lamps, 
and  to  cure  bruises,  burns,  and  rheu- 
matic complaints.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
frequents  the  northern  seas.  [See 
SQUALUS.] 

BASQUISH,  a.  (baskish.)  Pertaining  to 
the  people  or  language  of  Biscay. 

BASS,  n.  [Sass  is  undoubtedly  a  cor- 
ruption of  G.  bars,  D.  boars,  a  perch. 
See  BABSK.  It  has  no  plural.]  The 
name  of  several  species  of  fish.  In  Eng- 
land, this  name  is  given  to  a  species  of 
perch,  called  by  some  the  sea-wolf, 
from  its  voracity,  and  resembling,  in  a 
degree,  the  trout  in  shape,  but  having 
a  larger  head.  It  weighs  about  fifteen 
pounds.  Inthenorikern  States  of  Ame- 
rica, this  name  is  given  to  a  striped  fish 
which  grows  to  the  weight  of  25  or  30 
pounds,  and  which  enters  the  rivers  ; 
of  the  genus  Labrax.  A  species  of 
striped  fish,  of  a  darker  colour,  with  a 
large  head,  is  called  Sea-bass,  as  it  is 
never  found  in  fresh  water.  This  fish 
grows  to  two  or  three  pounds'  weight. 
Both  species  are  well  tasted,  but  the 
proper  bass  is  a  very  white  and  deli- 
cious food. 

BASS,  n.  The  linden,  lime,  or  tiel  tree ; 
called  also  bass-mood.  [See  BAST.] — 
2.  [pron.  bos.]  A  mat  to  kneel  on  in 
churches. 

BASS,  n.  [It.  bassa,  deep,  low.]  In  mu- 
sic, the  deepest  or  gravest  part  of  a 
tune ;  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony 
of  a  musical  composition,  whether  vo- 
cal or  instrumental.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental, or  most  important  part,  accord- 
ing to  some;  others  regard  the  melody 
or  highest  part  in  that  light.  It  is  also 
written  base.  Figured  bass,  a  bass, 
which,  while  a  certain  chord  or  har- 
mony is  continued  by  the  parts  above, 
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moves  in  notes  of  the  same  harmony. 
Fundamental  bass,  that  bass  which 
forms  the  tone  or  natural  foundation 
of  the  harmony,  and  from  which  that 
harmony  is  derived.  Ground  bass,  a 
bass  which  starts  with  some  subject  of 
its  own,  and  continues  to  be  repeated 
throughout  the  movement,  while  the 
upper  part,  or  parts,  pursue  a  separate, 
and  supply  the  harmony.  This  kind 
of  bass  is  now  rejected.  Thorough 
bass.  [See  TUOROUGH  BASS.]  Bass 
cliff,  or  clef,  the  character  put  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stave,  in  which  the 
bass  or  lower  notes  of  the  composi- 
tion are  placed,  and  serving  to  deter- 
mine the  pitch  and  names  of  those 
notes.  Bass-counter,  or  contra-bass, 
the  under  bass;  that  part  which,  when 
there  are  two  basses  in  a  composition, 
is  performed  by  the  double  basses;  the 
violoncellos  taking  the  upper  bass.  Bass- 
voice,  a  voice  adapted  for  singing  bass. 

BASS,  a.  In  music,  low,  deep,  grave. 

BASS,  r.  t.  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone. 

BASS-RELIEF, n.  Sometimes  called  low- 
relief.  [From  It.  basso,  low,  and  rilie- 
vare,  to  raise;  whence  rilievo,  raised 
work.  See  LIFT  and  RELIEF.]  Sculp- 
ture, whose  figures  do  not  stand  out 
far  from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which 


they  are  formed.  When  figures  do  not 
protuberate  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire 
body,  they  are  said  to  be  done  in  relief; 
and  when  they  are  low,  flat,  or  little 
raised  from  the  plane,  the  work  is  said 
to  be  in  low  relief.  When  the  figures 
are  so  raised  as  to  be  well  distinguish- 
ed, they  are  said  to  be  bold,  strong,  or 
high,  alto-rilievo.  \_Sre  RELIEF.] 

BASS-VIOL,  71.  A  stringed  instrument 
resembling  in  form  the  violin,  but  much 
larger.  It  has  four  strings  and  eight 
stops,  which  are  subdivided  into  semi- 
stops,  and  is  played  with  a  bow. 

BASSA.     See  BASHAW. 

BAS'SET,  n.  [Fr.  bassette.]  A  game  at 
cards,  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
Venice,  by  a  nobleman,  who  was  ban- 
ished for  the  invention.  The  game  be- 
ing introduced  into  France  by  the  Ve- 
netian ambassador,  Justiniani,  in  1674, 
it  was  prohibited  by  severe  edicts. 

BAS'SET,  ».  t.  [See  BASH,.]  Among 
coal  diggers,  to  incline  upward.  Thus 
a  vein  of  coal  bassets,  when  it  takes  a 
direction  toward  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  is  called  basseting,  and  is 
opposed  to  dipping. 

BASSET-HORN,  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment. It  is  nothing  else  than  a  cla- 
rionet of  enlarged  dimensions  and  ex- 
tended scale. 

BAS'SETIKG,  ppr.  Having  a  direction 
upward. 

BAS'SETING,  n.  The  upward  direction 
of  a  vein  in  a  coal  mine. 


BASSETTO,  or  BASSETTE,  n.  A  te- 
nor or  small  bass  viol. 

BAS'SIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
class  Dodecandria,  and  order  Monogy- 
nia.  There  are  three  species,  natives 
of  Malabar  and  the  South  seas. 

BASSO-CONCERTAN'TE,  in  music, 
is  the  bass  of  the  little  chorus,  or  that 
which  accompanies  the  softer  parts  of 
a  composition,  as  well  as  those  which 
employ  the  whole  power  of  the  band. 
This  part  is  generally  taken  by  the 
violoncellos. 

BASSO-€ONTIN'UO,  thorough-bass, 
which  see  under  BASE,  THOBOUGH- 
BAM. 

BASSO-IUL1EVO.    Sec  BASS-RELIEF. 

BASSO-R1PIENO,  is  the  bass  of  the 
grand  chorus,  which  plays  only  occa- 
sionally, or  in  particular  parts. 

BASSO-VIOLIN'O,  is  the  bass  of  the 
bass-viol. 

BAS'SO€,  n.  The  same  as  bass,  a  mat. 

BASSOON',  ?i  [Fr.  basson;  It.  bassone, 
from  basso,  low.]  A  musical  wind  in- 
strument, blown  with  a  reed,  and  fur- 
nished with  eleven  holes,  which  are 
stopped,  as  in  other  large  flutes.  Its 
compass  comprehends  three  octaves. 
Its  diameter  at  bottom  is  nine  inches, 
and  for  convenience  of  carriage  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  whence  it  is 
called  also  a  fagot.  It  serves  for  the 
bass  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes, 
&c. 

BASSOON'IST,  n.  A  performer  on  the 
bassoon. 

BASSO'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Pentandria,  Monogynia  class  and 
order.  There  is  but  one  species,  an 
herbaceous  plant  of  Guiana,  of  little 
note. 

BAS'SORINE,  /i.  A  substance  extracted 
from  gum  by  treating  it  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  in  boiling 
water  without  any  of  its  parts  dissolv- 
ing, but  it  is  completely  soluble  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  exists  in 
salep  produced  from  the  roots  of  orchis 
mascula. 

BAS'SUS,  71.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  and  family  Bra- 
conida?.  These  are  four-winged  flies, 
with  long  and  narrow  bodies.  They 
are  frequent  in  flowers  of  umbelliferous 
plants. 

BAST,  n.  [Qu.  1).  and  Dan.  bast,  bark, 
or  from  twisting.]  A  rope  or  cord, 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  bass- 
wood,  or  linden  ;  or  the  bark  made  into 
ropes  and  mats. 

BASTARD,  n.  [Arm.  bastard;  Ir.  bas- 
dard;  Fr.  butard;  W.  bastarz;  basu,  to 
fall,  whence  base  and  tar:,  growth,  is- 
sue, a  sprout.]  A  natural  child;  a 
child  begotten  and  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; an  illegitimate  or  spurious  child. 
By  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a  bastard 
becomes  a  legitimate  child,  by  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  parents  at  any  fu- 
ture time.  But  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, a  child,  to  be  legitimate,  must  at 
least  be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage. 
The  only  incapacity  of  a  bastard  is, 
that  he  cannot  be  heir,  or  next  of  kin 
to  any  one  save  his  own  issue.  In 
Scotland,  the  rule  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law  is  allowed,  which  legitimates  chil- 
dren if  their  parents  afterwards  inter- 
marry. The  English  law  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  child  shall  be  begotten 
in  lawful  wedlock,  but  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  it  should  be  born  after  matri- 
mony, no  matter  how  short  the  time, 
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the  law  supposing  it  to  be  the  child  of 
the  husband.  In  Scotland,  the  aliment 
of  illegitimate  children  is  a  joint  burden 
upon  both  parents.  The  mother  is 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  and 
the  father  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
proportion  of  the  expense;  and  if  nei- 
ther the  mother  nor  father  can  siipport 
the  child,  it  must  be  supported  by  the 
parish. 

Bastard  eigne,  or  bastard  elder,  in  law, 
is  when  a  man  has  a  bastard  son,  and 
afterwards  marries  the  mother,  and  has 
a  legitimate  son,  called  mulier  puisne, 
or  younger, 

BASTARD.f  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 

BASTARD,  a.  Begotten  and  born  out 
of  lawful  matrimony;  illegitimate. —  2. 
Spurious;  not  genuine;  false;  suppo- 
sititious ;  adulterate.  In  this  sense,  it 
is  applied  to  things  whi'jh  resemble 
those  which  are  genuine,  but  are  really 
not  genuine ;  as,  a  bastard  hope,  bas- 
tard  honours.  Inmilit.  affairs,  bastard 
is  applied  to  pieces  of  artillery  which 
are  of  an  unusual  make  or  proportion, 
whether  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  dou- 
ble culverin  extraordinary,  half  or 
quarter  culverin  extraordinary.  Bas- 
tard Flower-fence,  a  plant,  a  species  of 
Adenanthera.  Bastard-Hemp,  a  plant, 
a  species  of  Datisca,  false  hemp.  Bas- 
tard-Rocket,t\yer's-'weed,or  wild  woad, 
a  species  of  Reseda.  Bastard-Star  of 
Bethlehem,  a  plant,  a  species  of  Albuca. 
Bastard-Scarlet,  a  red  colour  dyed  with 
bale-madder.  Bastard-  Stucco,  in  ;»/«.«- 
tering,  a  stucco  made  of  §  fine  stuff 
without  hair,  and  J  of  very  fine  and 
perfectly  clean  sand. 

BASTARD,  v.  t.  To  make,  or  determine 
to  be  a  bastard. 

BASTARDISM,  n.  The  state  of  a  bas- 
tard. 

BASTARDIZE,  w.  t.  To  make,  or  prove 
to  be  a  bastard  ;  to  convict  of  being  a 
bastard  ;  to  declare  legally,  or  decide 
a  person  to  be  illegitimate. 

Tin'  law  is  so  indulgent  as  not  to  l-nitiird- 
ize  the  child,  if  born,  though  not  begotten,  in 
lawful  wedlock.  Blnrkftont. 

2.  To  beget  a  bastard. 

BASTARDLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  bastard ;  spuriously. 

BASTARDS.  An  appellation  given  to 
a  faction,  or  troop  of  bandits,  who  ra- 
vaged Guienne  in  France  in  the  14th 
century ;  supposed  to  have  been  headed 
by  the  illegitimate  sons  of  noblemen, 
who  were  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
inheritance. 

BASTARD-WING,  n.  In  ornith.,  three 
or  five  quill-like  feathers,  placed  at  a 
small  joint  rising  at  the  middle  part  of 
the  wing. 

BASTARDY,  n.  A  state  of  being  a  bas- 
tard, or  begotten  and  born  out  of  law- 
ful wedlock,  which  condition  disables 
the  person  from  inheriting  an  estate. 
Gift  of  bastardy,  in  Scots  lair,  a  gift 
from  the  crown  of  the  heritable  or 
moveable  effects  of  a  bastard  who  has 
died  without  lawful  issue,  and  without 
having  disposed  of  his  property  in  Urge 
poustie.  By  this  deed  the  king  gives, 
grants,  and  dispones  to  the  donatory, 
the  bastard's  estate  and  effects,  with 
power  to  institute  an  action  of  decla- 
rator of  the  bastardy,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  the  donatory  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  gift.  Declarator  of 
Bastardy,  an  action  instituted  in  the 
court  of  session  by  the  donatory  in  a 
gift  of  bastardy,  for  having  it  declared 
that  the  lands,  or  the  effects  which  be- 
longed to  the  deceased  bastard,  brlong 
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to  the  donatory,  in  virtue  of  the  gift 
from  the  crown. 

BASTARN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Bastarna),  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  Bastarnic  Alps, 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  between 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania; 
so  called  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Bastarnee. 

BASTE,  v.  t.  [Arm.  bnz;  Fr.  baton,  for 
baston  ;  Sp.  boston  ;  It.  bastone,  a  stick, 
or  club.]  1.  To  beat  with  a  stick. — 2 
To  drip  butter  or  fat  upon  meat,  as  it 
turns  upon  the  spit  in  roasting;  to 
moisten  with  fat,  or  other  liquid. 
BASTE,  V.  t.  [Sp  bastear;  It.  imbastirr, 
to  baste;  It.  kasta,  a  long  stitch.]  To 
sew  with  long  stitches;  to  sew  slightly 
BASTED,  pp.  Beat  with  a  stick ;  moist- 
ened with  fat,  or  other  matter  in  roast- 
ing ;  sewed  together  with  long  stitches 
or  slightly. 

BAS'TILE,  n.  [Fr.  from  b&tir,  bastir,  to 
build.]  An  old  castle  in  Paris,  built 
between  13G9  and  1383,  used  as  a  state 
prison,  and  converted  to  the  purpose 
of  confining  men  for  life,  who  happen- 
ed to  incur  the  resentme"t  or  jealousy 
of  the  French  monarch*.  It  was  de- 
molished by  the  enraged  populace  in 

BASTINADE,  )  n.  [Fr  bastonnade  ; 
BASTINA'DOJ  Sp.  bastonada ;  It. 
bastonata,  fro-^  bastone,  a  stick  or  staff. 
See  »*STE.]  A  sound  beating  with  a 
stick  or  cudgel ;  the  blows  given  with 
a  stick  or  staff.  This  name  is  given  to 
a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Turks, 
of  beating  an  offender  on  the  soles  of 
his  feet.  The  bastinado  is  the  chief 
governing  instrument  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  from  Corea  and  China, 
to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia.  It  is 
administered  in  different  ways,  and 
called  by  different  names,  as  the  bam- 
boo in  China,  the  knout  in  Russia  &c 

BASTINADE,    ,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a 

BASTINA'DO,}    stick  or  cudgel. 

BASTING,  ppr.  Beating  with  a  stick  ; 
moistening  with  dripping;  sewing  to- 
gether with  long  stitches. 

BASTING,  n.  A.  beating  with  a  stick ; 
a  moistening  with  dripping;  a  sewing 
together  slightly  with  long  stitches. 

BAS'TION,  n.  (bas'chun.)  [Fr.  and  Sp. 
bastion  ;  It.  bastione ;  probably  from 
bastir,  batir,  to  build,  to  set,  or  found.] 
A  huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced 
with  sods,  sometimes  with  brick,  or 
stones,  standing  out  from  a  rampart,  of 
which  it  is  a  principal  part ;  formerly 
called  a  bulwark.  Bastions  are  solid 


(A)  Bullion,  Barcelona. 

or  hollow.  A  flat  bastion  is  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  curtain,  when  it  is  too 
long  to  be  defended  by  the  bastions  in 
its  extremes.  A  cut  bastion  has  its 
point  cut  off,  and  instead  of  it,  a  re- 


entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inward,  with 
two  points  outward.  A  composed  bas- 
tion has  two  sides  of  the  interior  poly- 
gon unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges 
unequal.  A  dcmibastion  is  composed 
of  one  face  only,  with  one  flank  and  a 
demigorge.  A  double  bastion  is  one 
raised  on  the  plane  of  another. 

BAS'TO,  n.  The  ace  of  clubs  at  qua- 
drille. 

BAS'TON,  or  BATOON',  n.  [Sp.  See 
BASTE.]  In  arch.,  a  round  moulding 


in  the  base  of  a  column  ;  called  also  « 
tore;  [torus.] — 2.  A 
staff  or  baton  — 3.  In 
her.,  a  staff  or  cudgel, 
generally  borne  as  a 
mark  of  bastardy,  and 
properly  should  con- 
tain Qne-eighth  in 
breadth  of  the  bend 
sinister. 

BAT,  n.  [Sax.  bat;  Ir.  but,  lintn;  Russ. 
bat.;  allied  to  beat.]  1.  A  heavy  stick 
or  club  ;  a  piece  of  wood  with  one  end 
thicker  or  broader  than  the  other,  used 
at  cricket;  also,  a  piece  of  a  brick,  less 
than  a  halt  brick.  But  the  term  brick- 
bat is,  in  newspapers,  &e.,  at  least,  made 
to  mean  entire  bricks  also.  "The  soldiers 
were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  brick 
bats,  taken  from  a  brick-field  close  by." 
—2.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  shale  or 
bituminous  shale. — 3.  A  mass  of  cotton 
prepared  for  filling  quilts,  &c. 

BAT,  v.  i.  To  managij  a  bat,  or  pl.ny 
with  one  at  cricke?. 

BAT,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology;  pro- 
bably from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  A  race 
of  quadrupeds,  technically  called  Ves- 
pertilio,  of  the  order  Primates,  in  Lin- 
najus'  system.  The  fore  feet  have  the 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  ex- 
panded into  a  kind  of  wings,  by  means 
of  which  the  animals  fly.  The  species 
are  numerous.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  horse-shoe,  bat,  distin- 
guished by  a  nasal  cutaneous  append- 
age, bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
horse-shoe.  Its  use  is  uncertain;  some 
believe  it  merely  serves  for  closing  the 


Greater  Horse-lhoe  Bat   Rhinolophus  Ferrum- 

•qpbum). 

nostrils.  The  vampire, or  Ternntebals, 
are  a  remarkable  genus,— which  see. 
The  common  bats,  in  northern  latitudes, 
are  small;  they  are  viviparous  and 
suckle  their  young.  Their  skin  resem- 
bles that  of  a  mouse.They  feed  on  insects, 
&c.,  and  are  torpid  during  the  winter. 
BAT'FOWLER,  n.  One  who  practises, 
or  is  pleased  with  bat-fowling. 
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BAT'-FOWLING,  n.  A  mode  of  catch- 
ing  birds  at  night,  by  holding  a  torch 
or  other  light,  and  beating  the  bush  or 
perch  where  they  roost.  The  birds 
flying  to  the  light  are  caught  with  nets 
or  otherwise. 

BATS'MAN,  n.  In  cricket,  the  man  who 
has  the  bat. 

EATABLE,  a.  [See  BATE  and  DEBATE.] 
Disputable.  The  land  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  distinct,  was  a  subject 
of  contention.was  called  batable  ground. 
BATA'RA,  n.  In  zoo/.,  a  name  given  to 
the  bush-shrikes,  forming  the  genus 
Thamnophilus  of  Vieillot.  These  birds 
are  found  between  the  northern  and 
southern  points  of  Canada  and  Para- 
guay. 

BATA'TAS,  n.  A  species  of  tick  or 
mite,  found  on  the  potatoes  of  Suri- 
nam. Also,  the  Peruvian  name  of  the 
sweet  potatoe ;  a  convolvulaceous  plant, 
the  root  of  which  was  much  eaten  in 
the  South  of  Europe  before  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potatoe,  which  both  be- 
came a  substitute  for  it,  and  appro- 
priated its  name.  It  was  originally 
found  wild  in  the  woods  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  has  been  gradually 
dispersed  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  Batatas  eduli,  and 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Convolvula- 
cea.'. 

BATA'VIAN,  a.  [from  Batavi,  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  the  isle.]  Per- 
taining to  the  isle  of  Betaw  in  Hol- 
land, between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal. 
But  more  generally  the  word  denotes 
what  appertains  to  Holland  in  gene- 
ral. 

BATA'VIAN,  71.  A  native  of  Betaw,  or 
of  the  Low  Countries. 
BATCH,  7i.  [D.  bahzel;  G.  (jebuck;  from 
bake.]  1.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  one  time ;  a  baking  of  bread. — 2. 
Any  quantity  of  a  thing  made  at  once, 
or^so  united  as  to  have  like  qualities. 
BATE,  n.  [Sax.  bate,  contention.  It  is 
probably  from  the  root  of  beat.  See 
DEBATE.]  Strife;  contention ;  retain- 
ed in  make-bate. 

BATE, D.  t.  [Fr.  batfre,to  beat,to  batter; 
but  perhaps  from  abattre,  to  beat  down. 
The  literal  sense  is,  to  beat,  strike, 
thrust;  to  force  down.  See  BKAT.]  To 
lessen  by  retrenching,  deducting,  or  re- 
ducing; as,  to  bate  the  wages  of  the 
labourer;  to  bate  good  cheer.  [We 
now  use  abate.] 

BATE,  D.  i.  To  grow    or  become  less ; 
to  remit  or  retrench  a  part;  with  of. 
Abate  thy  speed  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
TJryden. 

Spenser  uses  bate  in  the  sense  of  sink- 
ing, driving  in,  penetrating;  a  sense 
regularly  deducible  from  that  of  beat, 
to  thrust. 

Yet  there  the  steel  staid  not,  hut  inly  bate 
Deep  in  the  flesh,  and  open'd  wide  a  red 
Hood  gate, 

BATE-BREEDING,t  a.  Breeding 
strife. 

BATEAU,  71.  (batto'.)  [Fr.  from  L,  ba- 
ttllum.]  A  light  boat,  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth,  and  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends. 

BATEi'UL,  a.  Contentious;  given  to 
strife ;  exciting  contention. 

BATELESS,  a.  Not  to  be  abated. 

BATEMENT,  n.  Abatement;  deduc- 
tion ;  diminution. 

BAT'ENITES,  BAT'ENISTS,  or  BA- 
TE'NIANS,  71.  A  sect  of  apostates 
from  Mahommedism,  who  professed 
the  abominable  practices  of  the  Ishma- 


BATHE 


BATRACHITE 


BATTEN 


«lians  and  Kiraiatians.  The  word  sig- 
nifies esoteric,  or  persons  of  inward 
light.  [See  ASSASMXS.] 
BATERDEAT,  11.  A  casing  of  piles 
made  water  tight,  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  to  exclude  the  water  from  the 
site  of  a  pier,  or  other  work,  while  it  is 
constructing. 

BAT'FUL,f  a.     [See  BATTEN.]     Rich, 
fertile,  as  land. 

BATH.n.  [Sax.  bie/h,bat/io,a.ba.lh;  ba- 
thian,  to  bathe ;  W.  badh,  or  baz;  IT. 
bath,  the  sea ;  Old  Phrygian,  bedu, 
water ;  Qu.  W.  bozi,  to  immerse.]  1. 
A  place  for  bathing  ;  a  convenient  vat 
or  receptacle  of  water  for  persons  to 
plunge,  or  wash  their  bodies  in.  Baths 
are  warm  or  tepid,  hot  or  cold,  mure 
generally  called  irurm  and  culd.  They 
are  also  natural  or  artificial.  Na- 
tural baths  are  those  which  consist  of 
spring  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  which 
is  often  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
called  chalybeate,  or  with  sulphur,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  mineral  qualities. 
These  waters  are  often  very  efficacious 
in  scorbutic,  bilious,  dyspeptic,  and 
other  complaints. — 2.  A  place  in  which 
heat  is  applied  to  a  body  immersed  in 
some  substance.  Thus,  a  dry  bath  is 
made  of  hot  sand,  ashes,  salt,  or  other 
matter,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
heat  to  a  body  immersed  in  them.  A 
vapour  bath  is  formed  by  filling  an 
apartment  with  hot  steam  or  vapour,  in 
which  the  body  sweats  copiously,  as  in 
Russia ;  or  the  term  is  used  for  the  ap- 
plication of  hot  steam  to  a  diseased 
part  of  the  body.  Air  bath,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  naked  body  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  cool  chamber;  also  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  the  action  of  air 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  90° 
to  130°.  Shower  bath,  a  bath,  by  which 
water  is  made  to  fall  from  a  height, 
through  numerous  apertures  upon  the 
head  and  body  of  the  patient.  Medi- 
cated baths,  such  as  consist  of  particu- 
lar liquids  or  vapours,  different  from 
the  ordinary  media  used  for  bathing  ; 
or  of  the  common  media  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances,  with  a  view  of 
giving  them  peculiar  efficacy.  A  me- 
talline bath,  is  water  impregnated  with 
iron  or  other  metallic  substance,  and 
applied  to  a  diseased  part.  In  them., 
a  wet  bath  is  formed  by  hot  water,  in 
which  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  the 
matter  which  requires  a  softer  heat 
than  the  naked  fire.  In  med.,  the  ani- 
mal bath  is  made  by  wrapping  the  part 
affected  in  a  warm  skin  just  taken  from 
an  animal. — 3.  A  house  for  bathing.  In 
some  eastern  countries,  baths  are  very 
magnificent  edifices. — 4.  A  Hebrew 
measure  containing  the  tenth  of  a  ho- 
mer, or  seven  gallons  and  four  pints, 
as  a  measure  for  liquids;  and  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  dry  measure. 
BAT'-HAUNTED,  a.  Haunted  with 
bats. 

BATH-ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  for 
bathing. 

BATHE,  ».  t.  [Sax.  bathian,  to  wash. 
See  BATH.  Qu.  W.  bod,  to  immerse.] 
1.  To  wash  the  body,  or  some  part  of 
it,  by  immersion,  as  in  a  bath;  it  often 
differs  from  ordinary  washing  in  a 
longer  application  of  water,  to  the 
body,  or  to  a  particular  part,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  or  stimulating  the 
skin. — 2.  To  wash  or  moisten,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  soft  and  supple,  or 
for  cleansing,  as  a  wound.— 3.  To  moist- 
en or  suffuse  with  a  liquid ;  as,  to  bathe 
in  tears  or  blood. 


BATHE,  ».  ;.  To  be, or  lie  in  a  bath;  to 
be  in  water,  or  in  other  liquid,  or  to  be 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  as  in  a  bath;  as,  to 
bathe  in  fiery  floods. 

BATHED,  pp.  Washed  as  in  u  bath; 
moistened  with  a  liquid;  bedewed. 

BATHER,  n.  One  who  bathes ;  one  who 
immerses  himself  in  water,  or  who  ap- 
plies a  liquid  to  himself  or  to  another. 

BATHING,  ppr.  Washing  by  immersion, 
or  by  applying  a  liquid;  moistening; 
fomenting. 

BATHING,  ».  The  act  of  bathing,  or 
washing  the  body  in  water. 

BATHING-TUB,  n.  A  vessel  for  bath- 
ing. Such  conveniences  are  now  more 
commonly  called  portable  baths ;  they 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  tinned  iron, 
or  zinc ;  and  take  the  name  of  foot- 
baths, slipper  baths,  shower  baths,  &c. 

BATH'S!  IS,  n.  [Gr.  £«9j«.]  In  anat., 
the  cavity  which  receives  the  articular 
extremity  of  another  bone. 

BA'THOS,  n.  [Gr.  0«S«:  allied  to  Eng. 
bottom,  and  perhaps  to  W.  bosi,  to  im- 
merse.] The  art  of  sinking  in  poetry  ; 
anti -climax. 

BATH'  STONE,  n.  A  species  of  lime- 
stone, called  also  bath-oolite,  from  its 
being  composed  of  small  rounded  grains 
or  particles,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
roe  of  a  fish.  This  member  of  the  oob'te 
formation  has  been  called  the  great 
oolite ;  it  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  free- 
stone for  building.  When  bath  stone 
is  first  quarried,  it  is  soft,  but  it  soon 
becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

BATING,  ppr.  [from  bate.}  Abating  ; 
taking  away  ;  deducting  ;  excepting. 

Children    have   few   ideas,   bating  some 
faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst.          Locke. 

BAT'INIST.     See  BATENITES. 

BAT'IST,  n.  A  fine  linen  cloth  made  in 
Flanders  and  Picardy,  of  three  differ- 
ent kinds  or  thicknesses. 

BAT'LET,  n.  [from  bat.]  A  small  bat, 
or  square  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle, 
for  beating  linen  when  taken  out  of  the 
buck. 

BAT'MAN,  n.  A  weight  used  in 
Smyrna,  of  six  okes,  each  of  400 
drams ;  equal  to  16  Ibs.  6  oz.  15  dr.  Eng- 
lish. 

BAT'MAN,  a.  [from  baicman."]  A  per- 
son allowed  by  the  government  to  every 
company  of  a  regiment  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  of  the  com- 
pany. There  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
batman,  a  bathorse,  [from  bawhorte,] 
for  each  company  to  convey  the  cook- 
ing utensils  from  place  to  place. 

BATOON',  or  BA'TON,  n.  [Fr.  batun, 
from  boston.  See  BASTE.]  A  staff  or 
club ;  a  marshal's  staff ;  a  truncheon  ; 
a  badge  of  military  honours. 

BATRA'CHIA,  n.  plur.  [Gr.0«t*x»,a 
frog.]  The  fourth  order  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement  of  the  class  Reptilia.  It 
comprises  frogs,  toads,  salamanders, 
and  sirens. 

BATRA'€HIAN,  a.  [Gr.  0«T4«x«,  a 
frog.]  Pertaining  to  frogs ;  an  epithet 
designating  an  order  of  animals,  includ- 
ing frogs,  toads,  and  similar  animals. 

BATRA'€H1AN  or  BATRA'CIAN,  n. 
An  animal  of  the  order  above  men- 
tioned. The  Hildburghausen  sand- 
stone is  supposed  to  retain  the  foot- 
marks of  some  gigantic  batrachian,  or 
frog-like  creature. 

BAT'RA€HITE,  n.  [Gr.  p-«r{«^«,  a 
frog.]  A  fossil  or  stone  in  colour  re- 
sembling a  frog. 
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BAT'RA€HOID,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  frog. 

I!AT  KA€HOMYOM'A€HY,  n.  [Gr. 
fatcTfetzos,  a  frog,  pux,  a  mouse,  and  ,UX^Y, 
a  battle.]  The  battle  between  the 
frogs  and  mice,  a  burlesque  poem,  as- 
cribed to  Homer. 

BATRA€OPH'AGOUS,a.  FeediM-  on 
frogs. 

BAT'TA,  n.  [Hindostanee.]  Deficiency; 
discount;  allowance. — 2.  Allowance  to 
East  Indian  troops  in  the  field.  While  in 
garrison,  troops  are  allowed  half  bntta. 

BAT'TABLE,t  a.  Capable  of  cultiva- 

BAT'TAILANT.t  n.  [See  BATTLE.]  A 
combatant. 

BATTAILOUS,  a  [See  BATTLE.]  War- 
like ;  having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
an  army  arrayed  for  battle ;  marshal- 
led, as  for  an  attack. 

BATTAL'IA,  n.  [Sp.  bata.Ua;  It.  bat- 
taglia,  battle.  See  BATTLE.]  1.  The 
order  of  battle;  troops  arrayed  in  their 
proper  brigades,  regiments,  battalions, 
&C,,  as  for  action. — 2.  The  main  body 
of  an  army  in  array,  distinguished  from 
the  wings. 

BATTAI/ION,  n.  [Fr.  balaillon.  See 
BATTLE.]  A  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  from  500  to  800  men;  so  called 
from  being  originally  a  body  of  men 
arrayed  for  battle.  A  battalion  is  gene- 
rally a  body  of  troops  next  below  a 
regiment.  Sometimes  a  battalion  com- 
poses a  regiment;  more  generally  a 
regiment  consists  of  two  or  more  bat- 
talions. Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for 
an  army. 

BATTAL'IONED,  a.  Formed  into  bat- 
talions. 

BAT'TEL,  n.  [See  BATTLE.]  In  /«ir, 
wager  of  battel,  a  species  of  trial  for 
the  decision  of  causes  between  parties. 
This  species  of  trial  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, among  the  rude  military  people 
of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William,  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, and  used  in  three  cases  only  : 
in  the  court  martial,  or  court  of  chi- 
valry or  honour  ;  in  appeals  of  felony ; 
and  in  issues  joined  upon  a  writ  of 
right.  The  contest  was  had  before  the 
judges,  on  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed, 
and  the  combatants  were  bound  to 
fight  till  the  stars  appeared,  unless  the 
death  of  one  party  or  victory  sooner 
decided  the  contest.  It  is  no  longer 
in  use. 

BAT'TEL,t  v-  i.  To  grow  fat.  [Set 
BATTEN.] — 2.  To  stand  indebted  in  the 
college  books  at  Oxford,  for  provisions 
and  drink  from  the  buttery.  Hence  a 
batteler  answers  to  a  sizer  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

BAT'TEL,  n.  An  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  student  at  Oxford. 

BAT'TEL,f  a.  [See BATTEN.]  Fertile; 
fruitful. 

BAT'TELER,  1  n.   A   student   at  Ox- 

BAT'TLER,     f   ford. 

BAT'TEMENT,t  n.  [Fr.]  A  beating; 
striking;  impulse. 

BAT'TEN,  v.  t.  (bat'n.)  [Russ.  botiai/u. 
Qu.  Ar.  badana,to  be  fat;  VT  faddana, 
to  fatten.  See  FAT.]  1.  To  fatten ;  to 
make  fat ;  to-  make  plump  by  plenteous 
feeding. — 2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich  land. 

BAT'TEN,  ».  t.  To  grow  or  become  fat ; 
to  live  in  luxury,  or  to  grow  fat  in  ease 
and  luxury. 

The  pampered  tuouarch  battening  in  caee. 
Garth. 

BAT'TEN,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  from 
one  inch  to  seven  inches  broad,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  and  a 


BATTERY 


BATTLE 


BATTORY 


half  thick.  The  battens  of  commerce 
are  seven  inches  broad  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  In  marine  Ian.,  thin 
pieces  of  oak  or  fir,  nailed  to  the  mast 
head,  and  to  the  midship  post  of  the 
yard. — Battens  of  the  hatches,  scantlings 
of  wood,  or  straightened  hoops  of 
casks,  applied  to  confine  the  edges  of 
the  tarpanlings  close  down  to  the 
sides  of  the  hatchways,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  water  in  a  storm. —  Trac- 
ing battens,  pieces  of  wood  about  three 
inches  thick,  nailed  to  the  beams  of  the 
ship,  instead  of  cleats,  to  sling  the  sea- 
men's hammocks  to. 

BAT'TEN,  v.  t.  To  form  with  battens. 

BATTENED,  pp.  Formed  with  bat- 
tens.— 2.  Become  fat. 

BAT'TENING,  n.  Inarch.,  narrow  bat- 
tens fixed  to  a  wall,  to  which  the  laths 
for  the  plastering  are  nailed. 

BATTER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  battre;  It.  battcre; 
L.  batuo,  to  beat.  See  BEAT.]  1.  To 

•  beat  with  successive  blows;  to  beat 
with  violence,  so  as  to  bruise,  shake,  or 
demolish ;  as,  to  batter  a  wall. — 2.  To 
wear  or  impair  with  beating ;  as,  a  bat- 
tered pavement ;  a  battered  jade. — 3.To 
attack  with  a  battering  ram. — t.  To 
attack  with  heavy  artillery,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  breach  in  a  wall 
or  rampart.  In  Scotland,  to  paste,  or 
cause  one  body  to  adhere  to  another, 
by  means  of  a  viscous  substance. 

BATTER,  t).  i.  To  incline  from  the 
perpendicular.  Thus  a  wall  is  said  to 
batter  when  its  face  recedes  as  it  rises. 

BATTER,  n.  [from  beat  or  batter.]  A 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as  flour, 
eggs,  salt,  &c.,  beaten  together  with 
some  liquor,  used  in  cookery.  In  Scot- 
land, a  glutinous  substance  used  for 
producing  adhesion ;  paste. 

BATTERED,  pp.  Beaten;  bruised: 
broken  ;  impaired  by  beating  or  wear- 
ing. 

BAT'TERER,  n.  One  who  batters  or 
beats. 

BATTERING,  pi>r.  Beating  ;  dashing 
against;  bruising  or  demolishing  by 
beating. — 2.  In  milit.  affairs,  the  firing 
with  heavy  artillery  on  some  fortifica- 
tion or  strong  post  of  the  enemy. — 
Battering  pieces,  large  pieces  of  cannon 
used  in  battering  a  fortified  town  or 

BATTERING-RAM,  n.  In  antiq.,  a 
military  engine  used  to  beat  down  the 
walls  of  besieged  places.  It  was  a 
large  beam,  with  a  head  of  iron  some- 
what resembling  the  head  of  a  ram, 
whence  its  name.  It  was  suspended 
by  ropes  in  the  middle  to  a  beam  which 
was  supported  by  posts,  and  balanced 
so  as  to  swing  backward  and  forward, 
and  was  impelled  hy  men  against  the 
wall.  It  was  sometimes  mounted  on 
wheels. 


Batterlng-Bam. 

BATTERY,  n.  [Fr.  batteries  Sp.  bat- 


cria;  It.  batleria.  See  BEAT.]  1.  The 
act  of  battering  or  beating. — 2.  The 
instrument  of  battering. — 3.  In  the 
milit.  art,  a  parapet  thrown  up  to  cover 
the  gunners  and  others  employed  about 
them,  from  the  enemy's  shot,  with  the 
guns  employed.  Thus,  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery, is  to  form  the  parapet  and  mount 
the  guns.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
a  number  of  guns  ranged  in  order  for 
battering,  and  to  mortars  used  for  a 
like  purpose. — Cross  batteries  are  two 
batteries  which  play  athwart  each  other, 
forming  an  angle  upon  the  object  bat- 
tered.— Battery  d'enfilade,  is  one  which 
scours  or  sweeps  the  whole  line  or 
length. — Battery  en  echarpe,  is  that 
which  plays  obliquely. — Battery  dc 
revers,  is  that  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy's  back. — Camerade  battery,  is 
when  several  guns  play  at  the  same 
time  upon  one  place. — Floating  batte- 
ries, batteries  erected  either  on  simple 
rafts,  or  on  the  hulls  of  ships,  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  or  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  ports. — 4.  In 
law,  the  unlawful  beating  of  another. 
The  least  violence  or  the  touching  of 
another  in  anger  is  a  battery. — 5.  In 
electrical  apparatus  and  experiments,  a 
numb  T  of  coated  jars  placed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  may  be  charged  at 
the  same  time,  and  discharged  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  called  an  elec- 
trical battery. — 6.  Galvanic  battery,  a 
pile  or  series  of  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  or  of  any  substances  susceptible 
of  galvanic  action. 

BAT'TING,  n.  The  management  of  a 
bat  at  play. — 2.  Cotton  or  wool  in 
masses  prepared  for  quilts  or  bed-co- 
vers. 

BATTISII,  a.  [from  bat,  an  animal.] 
Resembling  a  bat;  as,  a  bullish  humour. 

BATTLE,  n.  [Fr.  bataille;  W.  batel,  a 
drawing  of  the  bow,  a  battle ;  Sp.  ba- 
talla;  It.  baltaglia,  from  beating.  [See 
BEAT.]  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh 
batel,  to  be  from  tel,  tight,  stretched, 
compact,  and  the  word  primarily  to 
have  expressed  the  drawing  of  the  bow. 
This  is  probably  an  error.  The  first 
battles  of  men  were  with  clubs,  or 
some  weapons  used  in  beating,  striking. 
Hence  the  club  of  Hercules.  And  al- 
though the  moderns  use  different  wea- 
pons, still  a  battle  is  some  mode  of 
beating  or  striking.]  1.  A  fight,  or  en- 
counter between  enemies,  or  opposing 
armies;  an  engagement.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  armies  or  large  bodies  of 
men ;  but  in  popular  language,  the 
word  is  applied  to  an  encounter  be- 
tween small  bodies,  between  individ- 
uals, or  inferior  animals.  It  is  also 
more  generally  applied  to  the  encoun- 
ters of  land  forces  than  of  ships,  the 
encounters  of  the  latter  being  called 
engagements.  But  battle  is  applicable 
to  any  combat  of  enemies. — 2.f  A  body 
of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army.  The 
main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and 
rear. —  To  give  battle,  is  to  attack  an 
enemy;  to  join  battle,  is  properly  to 
meet  the  attack ;  but  perhaps  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed. — A 
pitched  battle,  is  one  in  which  the  ar- 
mies are  previously  drawn  up  in  form, 
with  a  regular  disposition  of  the  forces. 
—To  turn  the  battle  to  the  ijate,\s  to  fight 
valiantly,  and  drive  the  enemy,  who 
hath  entered  the  city,  back  to  the  gate ; 
Is.  xxviii. 

BATTLE,  ».  i.  [Fr.  batailler;  Sp.  ba- 

tallar.]  To  join  in  battle;  to  contend  in 

fight ;  sometimes  with  it;  as,  to  battle  it. 
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BATTLE,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  armed 
force. 

BATTLE-ARRAY,  n.  [battle  and  ar- 
ray.] Array  or  order  of  battle ;  the 
disposition  of  forces  preparatory  to  a 
battle. 

BATTLE-AXE,  n.  An  axe  anciently 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  has  been 
used  till  of  late  years  by  the  highland- 
ers  in  Scotland. 


Nnrmnn  Warrior  M-lrh  TtMMe  AxP. 

BATTLED,  BATTELED,  or  EM- 
BATTLED, a.  Terms  used  in  her., 
when  the  chief,  cheveron,  fesse,  &c., 
is  (on  one  side  only,)  borne  in  the  form 
of  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  for- 
tification. 

BATTLE-DOOR  or  BATTLE- 
DORE, n.  (bat'tl-dore.)  An  instru- 
ment of  play,  with  a  handle  and  a  flat 
board  or  palm,  used  to  strike  a  ball  or 
shuttle-cock;  a  racket. — 2.+  A  child's 
horn-hook. 

BATTLEMENT,  n.  [This  is  said  to 
have  been  basrillement,  from  bastille,  a 
fortification,  from  Fr.  bdtir,  bastir,  to 
build.  Qu.]  A  wall  raised  on  a  build  • 
ing  with  openings,  or  embrasures,  or 
the  embrasure  itself.  A  notched  01- 


Battlements. 

indented  parapet,  sometimes  panelled 
or  pierced,  or  divided  into  openings 
called  embrasures.  Battlements  were 
originally  military,  but  were  after- 
wards used  freely  in  ecclesiastical  work 
both  on  parapets,  and  as  an  ornament 
on  the  transoms  of  windows,  &c. 

BATTLEMENTED,  a.  Secured  by 
battlements. 

BATTLE-PIECES,  n.  In  paint.,  pic- 
tures descriptive  of  fights  or  battles. 

BATTLING,  n.  Conflict. 

BATTOL'OGIST,  n.  [SecBATTor.OGT.] 
One  that  repeats  the  same  thing  in 
speaking  or  writing.  [Lit.  us.] 

BATTOL'OGIZE,  v  t.To  repeat  need- 
lessly the  same  thing.  [Lit.  us.] 

BATTOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.^^T»A^,«,froni 
/3<tTT«,  a  garrulous  person,  and  x»y«, 
discourse.]  A  needless  repetition  of 
words  in  speaking. 

BATTON  or  BATTEN,  n.  [from  bat.] 
In  com.,  pieces  of  wood  or  deal  for  floor- 
ing, or  other  purposes.  [See  BATTEN.] 

BATTORY.n.  Among  the  #rt;Me  towns, 
a  factory  or  magazine  which  the  mer- 
chants have  in  foreign  countries. 


BAWD-MONEY 


BAY 


BAY-WINDOW 


BATT0E,  n.  [Fr.  beating.]  In  sport- 
ing, a  term  indicating  a  practice  of 
huntsmen,  which  consists  in  encom- 
passing a  certain  portion  of  the  forest, 
and  in  endeavouring,  by  beating  the 
bushes,  and  with  loud  exclamations,  to 
bring  out  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  chase. 

BAT'TULATE,  v.  I.  To  interdict  com- 
merce. [Once  used  by  the  Levant  Corn- 
puny.] 

BATTULATION.  n.  A  prohibition  of 
commerce. 

BATTU'TA,  n.  [It.]  The  measuring  of 
time  by  beating. 

BAT'TY,  a.  [from  bat,  an  animal.]  Be- 
longing to  a  bat. 

BATZ,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  with  a 
mixture  of  silver,  current  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  value  1 )  d. 

BAUBEE',  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  bos-billon.]  In 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  a 
half-penny.  The  word  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  copper  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI. 

BADCHIN'IA,  ».  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumi- 
nosae,  class  Decandria,  order  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  usually  twining 
plants  found  in  the  woods  of  hot  coun- 
tries, and  often  stretching  from  tree  to 
tree  like  living  cables.  Many  of  the 
species  are  showy  and  interesting. 

BAUGE,  n.  A  drugget  manufactured  in 
Burgundy,  with  thread  spun  thick,  and 
of  coarse  wool. 

BAULK,  n.  [from  the  Dutch,  Sec  BAI.K.] 
In  arch.,  a  piece  of  whole  fir,  being  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  of  that  species  of  wood 
usually  squared  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Draw  Timber. 
When  a  roof  is  formed  by  two  oppo- 
site rafters  jointed  together  at  the  top 
and  tied  together  at  their  lower  end,  the 
tie  beam  in  Scotland  is  termed  a  baulk. 

BAV'AROY,  n.  A  kind  of  cloak  or 
surtout. 

BAVIN,  n.  A  stick  like  those  bound  up 
in  faggots ;  a  piece  of  waste  wood.  In 
war,  brush,  faggots. 

BAW'BLE,  n.  [Fr.  babiole,  a  toy,  or 
ftnAy-thing ;  according  to  Spelman, 
baubella  are  gems  or  jewels.]  A  tri- 
fling piece  of  finery ;  a  gew-gaw ;  that 
which  is  gayor  showy  without  real  value. 

BAWB'LlNG.f  a.  Trifling;  contemp- 
tible. 

BAW'-€OCK,  n.  A  fine  fellow.  [Qu. 
beau-cock.] 

BAWD,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of 
this  word;  but  in  French,  baudir,  is  a 
term  in  hunting,  signifying  to  excite  or 
encourage  dogs  to  the  chase ;  formed, 
according  to  Lunier,  from  the  Low  La- 
tin, baldire,  or  exbaldire,  to  enliven,  to 
quicken;  which, from  the  Italian  baldo, 
baldanza,  appears  to  be  from  the  root 
of  Eng.  bold,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  project,  to  push  or  rush 
forward.  In  W.  pud  is  what  tends  to 
allure.  But  one  author  quotes  Hesy- 
chius,  as  giving  Gr.  /St?«,  a  procurer 
or  procuress.]  A  procurer  or  procu- 
ress. A  person  who  keeps  a  house  of 
prostitution,  and  conducts  criminal  in- 
trigues. [  Usually  applied  to  females.] 
BA\VD,  v.  i.  To  procure;  to  provide 
women  for  lewd  purposes. — 2/f*  To 
foul  or  dirty. 

BAWD'-BORN,  a.  Descended  from  a 
bawd. 

BAWD'ILY,  adv.  Obscenely;  lewdly. 
BAWD'INF.SS,n.  Obscenity ;  lewdness. 
BAWD-MONEY,  n.  A  name  given  to 
Meum  Athamarticum,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Uinbellii'erse. 


BAWD'RICK,  n.  [See  BALDRICK.]  A 
belt. 

BAWD'RY,  n.  [See  BAWD.]  The  abomi- 
nable practice  of  procuring  women  for 
the  gratification  of  lust. — 2.  Obscenity; 
filthy,  unchaste  language. 

BAWD'Y.a.  Obscene;  filthy;  unchaste; 
applied  to  language. 

BAWD'Y-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  of  lewd- 
ness  and  prostitution.  The  keeping  a 
bawdy-house,  or  room,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  is  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  and  hard  labour. 

BAWL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bellan;  Sw  bola,  to 
low  or  bellow ;  W.  ballaw;  G.  bellen, 
to  bark;  D.  balderen,  to  roar;  L.  balo, 
to  bleat;  Fr.  piailler,  to  bawl,  to  pule; 
Heb.  *n*:  yabal,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ; 
Pers.  60/0,  a  cry  or  clamour;  and  Ar. 
and  Heb.  Vis,  ebal,  to  weep,  to  wail. 
These  all  coincide  in  elements  with  L. 
pello,  appello,  Eng.  peat,  and  the  pri- 
mary sense  is  the  same.]  1.  To  cry 
out  with  aloud  full  sound;  to  hoot; 
to  cry  with  vehemence,  as  in  calling,  or 
in  pain  or  exultation. — 2.  To  cry  loud, 
as  a  child  from  pain  or  vexation. 

BAWL,  v.  t.  To  proclaim  by  outcry,  as 
a  common  crier. 

BAWL'ED,  pp.  Proclaimed  by  outcry. 

BAWL'ER,  n.  One  who  bawls. 

BAWL'ING,  ppr.  Crying  aloud. 

BAWL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  crying  with 
ft  loud  sound. 

BAWN  or  BAN,  v.  t.  [Ger.  Bauen.]  To 
construct  and  secure  with  branches  of 
trees,  an  area  enclosed  with  thick 
ditches  of  earth,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  an  inclosure  for  cattle,  or  a  fortifi- 
cation. 

BAWN,t  i.  An  inclosure  with  mud  or 
stone  walls  for  keeping  cattle;  a  forti- 
fication. 

BAW'REL,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

BAW'SIN,  n.  A  badger. 

BAXTE'RIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Bax- 
ter, a  celebrated  English  divine ;  as  the 
Baxterian  scheme. 

BAY,  a.  [Fr.  bat  or  bale;  L.  badius.] 
Ked,  or  reddish,  inclining  to  a  chestnut 
colour ;  applied  to  the  colour  of  horses. 
The  shades  of  this  colour  are  called 
light  bay,  dark  bay,  dappled  bay,  ailded 
bay,  chestnut  bay.  In  pop.  Ian.,  in  Eng- 
land, all  bay  horses  are  called  brown. 

BAY,  n.  [Fr.  bate;  It.  baia;  contracted 
from  the  root  of  Sax.  byge,  an  angle, 
byaan,  D.  boogen,  to  bend,  whence  6oir.] 
1.  An  arm  of  the  sea  extending  into 
the  land,  not  of  any  definite  form,  but 
smaller  than  a  gulf,  and  larger  than  a 
creek.  The  name  how  ever  is  not  used 
with  much  precision,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied to  large  tracts  of  water,  around 
which  the  land  forms  a  curve,  as  Hud- 
son's bay.  Nor  is  the  name  restricted 
to  tracts  of  water  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance, but  used  for  any  recess  or  in- 
let between  capes  or  headlands,  as  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. — 2.  A  pond-head  or  a 
pond  formed  by  a  dam  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  mill-wheels. — 3.  In  a  barn, 
a  place  between  the  floor  and  the  end 
of  the  building,  or  a  low  inclosed  place 
for  depositing  hay.  In  England,  says 
Johnson,  if  a  barn  consists  of  a  floor 
and  two  heads,  where  they  lay  corn, 
they  call  it  a  barn  of  two  bays.  These 
bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet 
long,  and  floors  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  usually  twenty  feet  long, 
which  is  the  breadth  of  the  barn  —4. 
In  ships  of  war,  that  part  on  each  side 
between  decks  which  lies  between  the 
bitts.— 5.  Any  kind  of  opening  in  walls. 
— 6.  In  arch.,  the  quadrangular  space 
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between  the  principal  divisions  of  a 
groined  roof,  over  which  a  pair  of  di- 
agonal ribs  extend,  resting  on  the  four 
angles.  This  term  is  also  used  for  the 
horizontal  space  between  two  princi- 
pal beams  of  a  timber  roof,  and  for  the 
division  of  a  building  comprised  be- 
tween two  buttresses.  Also  the  part 
of  a  window  included  between  the 
mullions,  often  called  day  or  light. 
BAY,  n.  [Qu.  Gr.  4»<«>,  a  branch  of  the 
palm  tree.  In  Sp.  baya  is  a  berry  the 
fruit  of  the  laurel.]  1.  The  laurel  tree, 
or  Laurus  Nobilis;  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Lauracese,  and  to  the 
class  Enneandria,  order  Monogynia. 
Hence, — 2.  Bays,  in  the  plural,  an  hon- 
orary garland  or  crown,  bestowed  as 
a  prize  for  victory  or  excellence,  an- 
ciently made  or  consisting  of  branches 
of  the  laurel. 

The  patriot's  honours,  anil  the  poet's  btiitt. 
Trumlmll. 

3.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
tract  of  land  covered  with  bay  trees. 
BAY,  n.  [Goth,  beidan,  to  expect :  It. 
bada;  "  tenere  a  bada,"  to  keep  at  bay  ; 
"  star  a  bada,"  to  stand  trifling ;  badare. 
to  stand  trifling ;  to  amuse  one's  self, 
to  take  care,  to  watch,  to  covet ;  abba- 
dare,  to  mind;  Fr.  bayer,  to  gape  or 
stand  gaping.  Qn.  abuyer.]  A  state 
of  expectation,  watching  or  looking 
for ;  as,  to  keep  a  man  at  bay.  So  a 
stag  at  bay,  is  when  he  turns  his  head 
against  the  dogs.  Whence  abeyance, 
in  law,  or  a  state  of  expectancy. 
BAY,  w.  i.  [Fr.  aboyer;  It.  baiare,  to 
bark.]  1.  To  bark,  as  a  dog  at  his 
game. — 2.  To  encompass,  or  inclose, 
from  bay.  We  now  use  embay. 
BAY,  v.  t.  To  hark  at;  to  follow  with 
barking. 

BAYBERRY,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  bay- 
tree,  or  Laurus  Nobilis.  Sometimes 
this  name  is  incorrectly  applied  to  the 
fruit  of  Myrica  Cerifera ;  and  often  also 
to  the  plant  itself. 

BAY-SALT,  is  salt  which  crystallizes 
or  receives  its  consistence  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  action  of  the  air.  It 
forms  in  pits  or  basins,  and  from  this 
circumstance  receivesits  denomination. 
It  appears  first  in  a  slight  incrustation 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
may  be  sea-water,  or  any  other  water 
in  which  salt  is  dissolved.  This  crust 
thickens  and  hardens,  till  the  crystal- 
lization is  perfected,  which  takes  place 
in  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  days. 
BAY-WIN'DOW,  n.  A  projecting 
window  ris- 
ing from  the 
ground  or 
basement  in  a 
semi-octagon 
semi-hexagon 
or  polygonal 
form,  but  al- 
ways straight 
sided.  A  /'•'/•- 
window  is  al  - 
ways  a  seg- 
ment of  a 
circle ;  an 
oriel  window, 
is  supported 
on  a  kind  of 
bracket,  and 
is  usually  on 
the  first  floor, 
freqnentlyov- 
era  gateway. 
These  dis- 
tinctions how 
Bay-window  (oijutonbury.i  ever  are  lit- 
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tie  attended  to  in  practice,  the  terms 
being  frequently  used  as  synony- 
mous. 

BAY-YARN,  n.  A  denomination  some- 
times used  promiscuously  with  woollen 
yarn. 

BAYARD,  n.  [bay  and  ard,  kind.]  1. 
A  bay  horse. — 2.  An  unmannerly  be- 
holder. 

BAYARDLY,  a.  Blind;  stupid. 
BAYED,  a.  Having  bays,  as  a  building. 
BAYONET,  n.  [Fr.  bawnette;  Sp.  bay- 
oneta;  so  called,  it  is  said,  because  the 
first  bayonets  were  made  at  Bayonne.] 
A  short  pointed  instrument  of  iron,  or 
broad  dagger,  formerly  with  a  handle 
fitted  to  the  bore  of  a  gun,  where  it 
was  inserted  for  use,  after  the  soldier 
had  fired ;  but  now  made  with  an  iron 
handle  and  ring,  which  go  over  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  so  that  the  soldier 
fires  with  his  bayonet  fixed. 
BAYONET,  v.  t.  To  stab  with  a  bayo- 
net.— 2.  To  compel  or  drive  by  the 
bayonet. 

BAYOU,  n.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gulf.]  In 
Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake ;  a 
channel  for  water. 
BAYS  or  BAYZE.  See  BAIZ. 
BAZXR',  or  BAZAAR',  n.  [Pers.  bazar; 
Russ.  bazari,  a  market.]  Among  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  an  exchange,  mar- 
ket-place, or  place  where  goods  are  ex- 
posed to  sale.  Some  bazaars  are  open, 
others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceilings 
or  domes,  pierced  to  give  light.  The 
bazaar  at  Tauris  was  famed  for  its  ex- 
tent. Bazaars,  at  least  miscellaneous 
marts  bearing  that  name,  are  now  met 
with  in  most  large  cities ;  as  in  London, 
Paris,  &c. 

BAZ'AT, )  n.  A  long,  fine  spun  cotton 
BAZ'A,  (  from  Jerusalem,  whence  it 
is  called  Jerusalem  cotton. 
BDELLIUM,  n.  (del'yum.)  [L.;  Gr. 
&MM, ;  Syr.  Ch.  and  Heb.  l-ft-Q,  bede- 
lech.  Bochart  and  Parkhurst  trans- 
late it,  pearl ;  Gen.  ii.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  bdellium  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  that  noiv  used.]  A  gummy  re- 
sinous juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory account.  It  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies  and  from  Arabia,  in 
pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures, 
externally  of  a  dark  reddish  brown, 
internally  clear,  and  not  unlike  to  glue. 
To  the  taste  it  is  slightly  bitterish  and 
pungent;  its  odour  is  agreeable.  In 
the  mouth,  it  becomes  soft  and  sticks 
to  the  teeth ;  on  a  red  hot  iron,  it  readi- 
ly catches  flame  and  burns  with  a 
crackling  noise.  It  is  used  as  a  per- 
fume and  a  medicine,  being  a  weak  de- 
obstruent. 

BE,  u.  t.  substantive  verb;  ppr.  being; 
pp.  been.  [Sax.  beon,io  be;  G.  bin,  hist; 
Pers.  bodan,  to  be;  and  W.  bod,  byzu, 
bydiaw.  The  sense  is,  to  stand,  remain, 
or  be  fixed  ;  hence,  to  continue.  This 
verb  is  defective,  and  its  defects  are 
supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots,  am, 
is,  was,  were,  which  have  no  radical 
connection  with  be.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  substantive  verb  in  most 
languages.]  1.  To  be  fixed  ;  to  exist ; 
to  have  a  real  state  or  existence,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time. 

Let  this  mind  6«'  in  you,  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus;   Phil.  ii. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  made  to  be;  to  become. 
And  they  twain  shall  be  one  nesli  j  Mat. 

six.;  Jer.  xxxii. 

3.  To  remain.     Let  the  garment  be  as 
it  was  made.— 4.  To  be  present  in  a 
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place.  "Where  wail  at  the  time?  When 
will  you  be  at  my  house? — 5.  To  have 
a  particular  manner  of  being  or  hap- 
pening; as,  how  is  this  affair?  how  was 
it?  what  were  the  circumstances  ?  This 
verb  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  forming 
the  tenses  of  other  verbs,  and  particu- 
larly in  giving  to  them  the  passive  form 
as,  he  has  been  disturbed.  It  forms 
with  the  infinitive,  a  particular  futur 
tense,  which  often  expresses  duty,  ne- 
cessity, or  purpose  ;  as,  government  is 
to  be  supported ;  we  are  to  pay  our  just 
debts.  Let  be,  is  to  omit,  or  leave  un- 
touched ;  to  let  alone. 

Let  lx,  said  he,  my  prey.  Dryden 

BE,  a  prefix,  as  in  because,  before,  beset, 
bedeck,  is  the  same  word  as  by;  Sax. 
be,  big;  Goth.  bi.  It  is  common  to  the 
English,  Saxon,  Gothic,German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  languages.  It 
occurs  probably  in  the  Russian,  but  is 
written  po,  as  it  is  in  possideo,  and  a 
few  other  words  in  the  Latin.  It  de- 
notes nearness,  closeness,  about,  on,  at, 
from  some  root  signifying  to  pass,  or  to 
press.  [See  BY.]  That  this  word  is 
the  Shemitic  a,  used  as  a  prefix,  is  cer- 
tain, not  only  from  its  general  applica- 
tions, wnich  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  uses  of  the  word,  in  the  Hebrew 
for  instance,  with  those  in  the  Saxon  ; 
but  from  its  use  in  particular  phrases, 
particularly  in  its  use  before  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  swearing. 
Hence  we  find  that  a  is  not  from  na, 
belt,  nor  from  rna,  bith,  as  Parkhurst 
supposes,  but  is  an  abbreviation  of  big, 
which  is  used  in  the  Saxon  bigspell,  a 
proverb,  a  iy-word;  bigstandan,  to 
stand  by. 

BEACH,  n.  [Q.i.  Rnss.  boll,  coast.]  The 
shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  which 
is  washed  by  the  tide  and  waves  ;  the 
strand.  It  may  be  sometimes  used  for 
the  shore  of  large  rivers. 
BEACHED,  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves  ; 
washed  by  the  tide  and  waves;  also, 
d_riven  on  a  beach. 

BEACHY,a.  Havingabeach,  orbeaches. 
BEA€ON,  n.  (be'ekn.)  [W.  pigwn,  abea- 
con,  cone,  or  turret,  from  piij,  a  point. 
See  PIKE.  Sax.  beacen,  becen,  a  sig- 
nal.] 1.  A  signal  erected  on  a  long 
pole,  upon  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
pitch  barrel,  or  some  combustible  mat- 
ter, to  be  fired  at  night,  or  to  cause  a 
smoke  by  day,  to  notify  the  approach 
of  an  enemy — 2.  A  light-house;  a 
house  erected  on  a  point  of  land,  or 
other  place  on  the  sea-coast,withlamps 
which  burn  at  night,  to  direct  naviga- 
tors, and  preserve  vessels  from  running 
upon  rocks,  sand  banks,  or  the  shore. 
In  general,  a  beacon  may  be  any  light 
or  mark  intended  for  direction  and  se- 
curity against  danger.— 3.  Figurative- 
ly, that  which  gives  notice  of  danger. 
BEA€ONAGE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  beacon. 
BEA€ONED,  a.  Having  a  beacon. 
BEAD,  n.  [Ger.  bethe,  a  bead;  suppos- 
ed from  beten,  biddan,  to  pray,  from  the 
use  of  beads  in  Catholic  countries ;  Sax. 
bead,  a  praying.  In  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  word  answering  to  count 
is  used  for  a  bead.]  1.  A  little  per- 
forated ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  worn  about  the  neck,  for  orna- 
ment. A  string  of  beads  is  called  a 
necklace.  Beads  are  made  of  gold, 
pearl,  amber,  steel,  garnet,  coral,  dia- 
mond, crystal,  pastes,  glass,  &c.  The 
Romanists  use  strings  of  beads-in  re- 
hearsing their  prayers.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  tell  beads,  and  to  be  at  one's 
1C9 
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beads,  is  to^e  at  prayer. — 2.  Any  small 
globular  body ;  hence  the  glass  globules, 
used  in  traffic  with  savages,  and  sold  in 
strings,  are  called  beads ;  also  a  bubble 
on  spirit. — 3.  In  arch.,  a  round  mould- 
ing. Sometimes  a  plain  bead  is  set  on 
the  edge  of  each  facia  of  an  architrave, 
and  sometimes  too,  an  astragal  is  thus 
cut.  A  bead  is  often  placed  on  the 


lining-board  of  a  door  case,  on  the  up- 
per edges  of  skirting  boards,  &c.  When 
the  bead  is  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  work,  it  is  called  a  quirk  bead,  and 
when  it  is  raised,  a  cock-bead.  Holding 
of  beads,  is  a  charge  given  by  a  priest 
to  his  parishioners,  to  repeat  certain 
pater-nosters  upon  their  beads  for  a 
departed  soul. 

BEAD-MAKER,  n.  One  who  makes 
beads.  In  French,  patemostrier  is  one 
who  makes,  strings,  and  sells  beads.  In 
Paris  are  three  companies  of  paternos- 
triew ;  one  that  works  in  glass  or  crys- 
tal ;  one,  in  wood  and  horn ;  a  third,  in 
amber,  coral,  &c. 

BEAD-PROOF,  a.  Spirit  is  bead-proof 
when,  after  being  shaken,  a  crown  of 
bubbles  will  stand,  for  some  time  after, 
on  the  surface,  manifesting  a  certain 
standard  of  strength. 
BEAD-ROLL,  n.  Among  Catholics,  a 
list  or  catalogue  of  persons,  for  the  rest 
of  whose  souls  they  are  to  repeat  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prayers,  which  they 
count  by  their  beads. 
BEAD-TREE,  n.  The  azedarach,  a  spe- 
cies of  nielia,  a  native  of  the  Indies, 
growing  about  20  feet  high,  adorned 
with  large  pinnated  or  winged  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  pentapetalous  flowers. 
BEADS-MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in 
praying,  generally  in  praying  for  ano- 
ther. 

BEADS-WOMAN,  n.  A  praying  wo- 
man ;  a  woman  who  resides  in  an  alms- 
house. 

BEADLE,  n.  [Sax.  bydtl,  or  badel;  from 
the  root  of  bid,  Sax.  bcodan,  to  order, 
or  command.  See  BID.]  1.  A  messen- 
ger, or  crier  of  a  court;  a  servitor; 
one  who  cites  persons  to  appear  and 
answer;  called  also  an  apparitor  or 
summoner. — 2.  An  officer  in  a  univer- 
sity, whose  chief  business  is  to  walk 
with  a  mace  before  the  masters,  in  a 
public  procession;  or,  as  in  America, 
before  the  president,  trustees,  faculty, 
and  students  of  a  college,  in  a  proces- 
sion, at  public  commencements.— 3.  A 
parish  officer,  whose  business  is  to 
imnish  petty  offenders. 
BEADLESHIP,n.  The  office  of  a  beadle. 
BEAGLE,  n.  [Fr.  biffle,  so  named  from 
littleness;  W.  bac,  little  ;  Ir.  pig;  It. 
piccolo.  We  have  from  the  same  root 
boy,  and  the  Danes  pi'je,  a  little  girl, 
and  probably  pug  is  the  same  word. 
Qu.  Gr.  •svyfux.it,;,  a  pigmy.]  A  small 
hound,  or  hunting  dog.  -Beagles  are 
of  different  sorts ;  as,  the  southern  bea- 
gle, shorter  and  less,  but  thicker  than 
the  deep-mouthed  hound ;  the  fleet  nor- 
thern, or  cat  beagle,  smaller,  and  of  a 
finer  shape  than  the  southern.  From 
these  species  united,  is  bred  a  third, 
still  preferable  ;  and  a  smaller  sort  is 
little  larger  than  the  lap-dog. 
BEAK,  n.  [D.  beh;  W.  pig;  Ir.  peac; 
Fr.  bee;  It.  becco;  Dan.  pig,  pih;  Sax. 
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pile;  Fr.  pique;  Eng.  peak,  pike,  &c. 
The  sense  is,  a  shoot,  or  a  point,  from 
thrusting  ;  and  this  word  is  connected 
with  a  numerous  family.] — 1.  The  bill, 
or  nib  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  a  horny 
substance,  either  straight,  or  curving, 
and  ending  in  a  point. — 2.  A  pointed 
piece  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass,  re- 
sembling a  beak,  fastened  to  the  end  of 
ancient  galleys;  intended  to  pierce  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy.  In  modern  ships, 
the  beak-head  is  a  name  given  to  the 
forepart  of  a  ship,  whose  fore-castle  is 
square  or  oblong ;  a  circumstance  com- 
mon to  all  ships  of  war  which  have 
two  or  more  tiers  of  guns.  /;..//;.  or 
beak-head,  that  part  of  a  ship,  before 
the  forecastle,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
stem,  and  supported  by  the  main  knee. 
— 3.  In  farriery,  a  little  shoe,  at  the 
toe,  about  an  inch  long,  turned  up  and 
fastened  in  upon  the  fore  part  of  the 
hoof. — 4.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point, 
like  a  beak.  This  in  America  is  more 
generally  pronounced  peak. — 5.  In 
arch.,  a  little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of 
a  larmier,  which  forms  a  channel  behind 
for  preventing  the  water  from  running 
down  the  lower  bed  of  the  cornice.  In 
but.  applied  to  fruit,  when  the  style  re- 
mains attached,  so  as  to  form  a  projec- 
tion, like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  It  is  seen 
in  fruit  of  saxifrages  and  of  geraniums. 
BEAK,  t'.  t.  Among  cock-fighters,  to  take 
hold  with  the  beak. 

BEAKED,  a.  Having  a  beak;  ending  in 
a  point,  like  a  beak.  In  her.,  an  epi- 
thet in  blazoning  for  birds  whose  beaks 
are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
bodies.  In  bot.,  an  epithet  for  the 
fruit  when  it  is  terminated  by  a  process 
in  the  shape  of  a  bird's  beak. 
BEAKER,  n.  [Get.  becher.~\  A  cup,  or 


BEAKIRON,  n.  A  bickern;  an  iron 
tool,  ending  in  a  point,  used  by  black- 
smiths. 

BEAL,  n.  [See  BOIL.  W.  bal,  a  promi- 
nence.] A  pimple;  a  whelk;  a  small 
inflammatory  tumour ;  a  pustule. 

BEAL,  v.  i.  To  gather  matter;  to  swell 
and  come  to  a  head,  as  a  pimple. 

BEAM,  n.  [Goth,  bagms,  a  tree ;  Sax. 
beam;  D.  In  mm,  a  tree;  Dan.  bom,  a 
bar  or  rail ;  Ir.  beim,  a  beam.  It  pro- 
perly signifies  the  stock  or  stem  of  a 
tree;  that  is,  the  fixed,  firm  part.]  1. 
The  largest,  or  a  principal  piece  in  a 
building,  that  lies  across  the  walls,  and 
serves  to  support  the  principal  rafters. 
— 2.  Any  large  piece  of  timber,  long  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  squar- 
ed, or  hewed  for  use. — 3.  The  part  of 
a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which  the 
scales  are  suspended ;  sometimes  used 
for  the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing. 
—4.  The  part  on  the  head  of  a  stag, 
which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and 
tops. — 5.  The  pole  of  a  carriage,  which 
runs  between  the  horses. — 6.  A  cylin- 
der of  wood,  making  part  of  a  loom, 
on  which  weavers  wind  the  warp  be- 
fore weaving ;  and  this  name  is  given 
also  to  the  cylinder  on  which  the  cloth 
is  rolled,  as  it  is  wove. — 7.  The  straight 
part,  or  shank  of  an  anchor. — 8.  In 
ships,  a  great  main  cross  timber,  which 
holds  the  sides  of  a  ship  from  falling 
together.  The  beams  support  the  decks 
and  orlops.  The  main  beam  is  next 
the  mainmast.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  express  the  width  of  a  ship:  thus,  a 
wide  vessel  is  said  to  have  more  beam 
than  a  narrow  one. — If.  The  main  piece 
of  a  plough,  in  which  the  plough-tails 
are  filed,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn. — 10. 
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Seam  compass,  an  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  wooden  or  brass  beam,  having 
sliding  sockets,  that  carry  steel  or  pen- 


Beam  Compaq. 

cil  points;  used  for  describing  large 
circles,  and  in  large  projections  for 
drawing  the  furniture  on  wall-dials.  ' 
On  the  beam,  in  navigation,  signifies 
any  distance  from  the  ship,  on  a  line 
with  the  beams,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  keel.  On  the  weather  beam,  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  ship.  Beak-head 
beam,  the  broadest  beam  in  the  ship, 
but  generally  made  in  two  breadths, 
dowelled  together.  Midship-beam,  the 
longest  beam  in  a  ship,  being  lodged  in 
the  midship  frame,  or  between  the 
widest  frame  of  timbers.  Seam  of  a 
stay,  that  part  of  the  head  where  the 
antlers,  &c.  grow.  Beam  antler,  the 
second  start  in  a  stag's  head.  In  her., 
a  term  used  in  blazoning  coats  of  arms 
for  the  main  horn  of  a  stag  or  buck. 
Before  the  beam,  is  an  arch  of  thehorizon 
between  a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at 
right  angles,  or  the  line  of  the  beam,  and 
that  point  of  the  compass  which  she 
steers.  11mm  ends.  A  vessel  is  said 
to  be  on  her  beam  ends,  when  she  in- 
clines so  much  on  one  side  that  her 
beams  approach  a  vertical  position,  or 
a-beam.  Seam-feathers,  in  falconry, 
the  long  feathers  of  a  hawk's  wing. 

BEAM-BIRD,n.In  Yorkshire,  England, 
the  pettychaps,  a  species  of  Motacilla, 
called  in  Dorsetshire,  the  hay-bird. 
The  spotted  fly-catcher,  a  species  of 
Mnscicapa. 

BEAM-COMPASS.     See  BEAM. 

BEAM-TREE,  n.  A  species  of  wild  ser- 
vice. The  Cratapgus  Aria. 

BEAM,  n.  [Sax.  bmm,  a  ray  of  the  sun; 
beamian,  to  shine  or  send  forth  beams ; 
Sam.  bahmah,  splendour ;  Ir.  beim,  a 
stroke,  and  solbheim,&  thunderbolt.]  A 
ray  of  light,  emitted  from  the  sun,  or 
other  luminous  body.  [See  RAY.] 

BEAM,  v.  t.  To  send  forth ;  to  emit. 

BEAM,  v.  i.  To  emit  rays  of  light,  or 
beams;  to  shine. 

He  beam'd,  the  day  star  of  the  rising  age. 

BEAM'-FILLING,n.  In  arch.,  the  filling 
in  masonry  or  brickwork  between 
beams  or  joists,  its  height  being  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  timbers  filled  in. 

BEAMING,  ppr.  Emitting  rays  of  light, 
or  beams. 

BEAMING,  n.  Radiation ;  the  emission 
or  darting  of  light  in  rays. — 2.  The  is- 
suing of  intellectual  light ;  dawn,  pro- 
phetic intimation ;  first  indication. 

Such  were  the  beaming!  of  an  original 
and  gifted  mind.  T.  Dairet. 

BEAMLESS,  a.  Emitting  no  rays  of 
light. 

BEAMY,  a.  Emitting  rays  of  light ;  ra- 
diant; shining. — 2.  Resembling  a  beam 

'  in  size  and  weight ;  massy. — 3.  Having 
horns,  or  antlers. 

BEAN,  n.  [Sax.  bean;  Gr.  *»«>»>:  Ger. 
bohne;  Ch.  ]ltn,  apun,  a  vetch.  Qu. 
Arm.  favon;  Corn,  id;  "W.  faen.]  A 
name  given  to  several  kinds  of  pulse, 
or  leguminous  seeds,  and  the  plants 
producing  them.  They  belong  to  se- 
veral genera,  particularly  Vicia,  Pha- 
seolus,  and  Dolichos.  The  varieties 
most  usually  cultivated  are,  the  horse 
bean,  the  mazagan,  the  kidney  bean, 
the  cranberry  bean, the  Lima  bean,  the 
frost  bean,  &c.  The  stalk  is  erect  or 
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climbing,  and  the  fruit  generally  round- 
ish, oval,  or  flat,  and  of  various  colours, 
true  bean  is  Faba  Vulgaris.  Malacca- 
beans.  The  fruit  of  anucardium  orien- 
tale,  a  native  of  India,  resembling  the 
cashew  nut.  This  fruit  is  of  a  shin- 
ing black  colour,  of  the  shape  of  a 
heart  flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtuse  point, 
and  at  the  other,  adhering  to  a  wrink- 
led stalk.  It  contains,  within  two  slit-lls, 
a  kernel  of  a  sweetish  taste;  and  be- 
twixt the  shells  is  lodged  a  thick  acrid 
juice. 

BEAN-CAPER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Zygophyllum,  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates. 

BEAN-COD,  n.  A  small  fishing  vessel 
or  pilot  boat,  used  in  the  rivers  of  Por- 
tugal. It  is  sharp  forward,  having  its 
stem  bent  above  into  a  great  curve,  and 
plated  with  iron. 

BEAN-FED,  a.  Fed  with  beans. 

BEAN-FLY,  n.  A  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  found  on  bean  flowers, 
produced  from  a  maggot  called  mida. 

BEAN-GOOSE,  n.  A  species  of  Anas; 
a  migratory  bird,  which  arrives  in  Eng- 
land in  autumn,  and  retires  to  the  north 
in  summer.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
likeness  of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a 
horse-bean.  Bean-tree  of  America,  a 
name  given  to  the  Erythrina.  Kidney- 
bean-tree,  a  name  given  to  the  Glycine. 
Binding-bean-tree,  a  name  given  to  the 
Mimosa.  Bean-trefoil,  the  Cytisus,  a 
species  of  Anagyris. 

BEAN-TRESSEL,  n.  A  plant. 

BEAR,  v.  t.  pret.  bore;  pp.  born,  borne. 
[Sax.  bceran,  beran,  beoran,  byran,  ge- 
btfran,  geberan,  gebyran,  abaran,  abe- 
ran,  to  bear,  carry,  bring,  sustain,  pro- 
duce, bring  forth  ;  gebyrian,  gebyrigan^ 
to  pertain  to,  to  belong  to,  to  happen, 
to  become,  or  be  suitable ;  answering  to 
Latin  fero,  porto,  pario,  and  oporteo. 
Hence,  probably, Sax.  barn,  beam,  a  son, 
coinciding  with  born.  Goth,  bairan, 
to  bear,  or  carry ;  gabairan,  to  bear ; 
Dan.  bcerer,  to  carry,  bear,  produce;  L. 
fero,  pario,  porto;  Gr.  ?i$»,  .-c;^  :  Ir. 
bearadh,  beirim,  to  bear,  or  bring  forth, 
to  tell,  or  relate,  whence  Fr.  parler; 
Russ.  beru,  to  take,  to  carry;  Sans. 
bharadi,  to  bear.  This  verb  I  suppose 
to  be  radically  the  same  as  the  Shemi- 
tic  S"2,  bera,  to  produce;  L.  •pario. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  throw  out,  to 
bring  forth,  or  in  general,  to  thrust  or 
drive  along.  It  includes  the  proper 
significations,  both  of  L.  fero  and  pario; 
Shemitic  r,*t,  farah,  and  fari.  Hence, 
probably,  Gr.  £«{«,  (3«{«,  and  a  great 
family  of  words.]  1.  To  support ;  to 
sustain;  as,  to  bear  a  weight  or  bur- 
den.— 2.  To  carry ;  to  convey ;  to  sup- 
port and  remove  from  place  to  place ; 
as,  they  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder  ; 
the  eagle  beareth  them  on  her  wings. 
— 3.  To  wear;  to  bear  as  a  mark  of 
authority,  or  distinction,  as,  to  bear  a 
sword,  a  badge,  a  name ;  to  bear  arms 
in  a  coat. — 4.  To  keep  afloat;  as,  the 
water  bears  a  ship. — 6.  To  support  or 
sustain  without  sinking  or  yielding;  to 
endure;  as,  a  man  can  bear  severe  pain 
or  calamity;  or  to  sustain  with  pro- 
portionate strength,  and  without  in- 
jury;  as,  a  man  may  bear  stronger  food 
or  drink. — 6.  To  entertain  ;  to  carry  in 
the  mind ;  as,  to  bear  a  great  love  for  a 
friend;  to  bear  inveterate  hatred  to 
gaming. — 7.  To  suffer ;  to  undergo ;  as, 
to  bear  punishment.— 8.  To  suffer  with- 
out resentment,  Or  interference  to  pre- 
vent; to  have  patience;  as,  to  bear 
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neglect  or  indignities. — 9.  To  admit  or 
be  capable  of;  that  is,  to  suffer  or  sus- 
tain without  violence,  injury,  or  change ; 
as,  to  give  words  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  they  will  bear. — 10.  To 
bring  forth,  or  produce,  as  the  fruit  of 
plants,  or  the  young  of  animals;  as,  to 
bear  apples;  to  bear  children. — 11.  To 
give  birth  to,  or  be  the  native  place  of. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Sarans 
*»«.  Dryden. 

12.  To  possess  and  use  as  power;  to 
exercise;  as,  to  bear  sway.— 13.  To 
gain  or  win. 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great 
word.  Bacon. 

[Not  now  used.  The  phrase  now  used 
is,  to  bear  away.}— 14.  To  carry  on,  or 
maintain ;  to  have  ;  as,  to  bear  a  part 
in  conversation.— 15.  To  show  or  ex- 
hibit; to  relate  ;  as,  to  bear  testimony 
or  witness.  This  seems  to  imply  ut 
terance,  like  the  Latin  fero,  to  relate  or 
utter.— 16.  To  sustain  the  effect,  or  be 
answerable  for;  as,  to  bear  the  blame 
—17.  To  sustain,  as  expense;  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  paying;  as,  to  bear 
the  charges,  that  is,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses.— 18.  To  be  the  object  of. 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  and  I'll  bear 
your  cares.     [  Unusual.]  shak 

19.  To  behave ;  to  act  in  any  charac- 
ter; as,  hath  he  borne  himself  peni- 
tent ?  [Not  usual.'}— 20.  To  remove,  or 
to  endure  the  effects  of;  and  hence,  to 
give  satisfaction  for. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities;  Is.  liii.: 
Heb.  ix. 

To  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  To 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  is  to  be  cha- 
ritable toward  their  faults,  to  sympa- 
thize with  them,  and  to  aid  them  in  dis- 
tress.— To  bear  off,  is  to  restrain;  to 
keep  from  approach;  and  in  seaman- 
ship, to  remove  to  a  distance ;  to  keep 
clear  from  rubbing  against  any  thing  ; 
as,  to  bear  off  a  blow ;  to  bear  off  a 
boat ;  also,  to  carry  away;  as,  to  bear 
off  stolen  goods. — To  bear  down,  is  to 
impel  or  urge  ;  to  overthrow  or  crush 
by  force ;  as,  to  bear  down  an  enemy. — 
To  bear  down  upon,  to  press,  to  over- 
take; to  make  all  sail  to  come  up  with. 
To  bear  hard,  is  to  press  or  urge. 

Cesar  doth  bear  me  hard.  Shak. 

To  bear  on,  is  to  press  against ;  also  to 
carry  forward,  to  press,  incite,  or  ani- 
mate. 

Confidence  hath  borne  thee  on.  Milton. 
To  bear  through,  is  to  conduct  or  man- 
age ;  as,  to  bear  through  the  consulship. 
Also,  to  maintain  or  support  to  the 
end;  as  religion  will  bear  us  through 
the  evils  of  life.—  To  bear  out,  is  to 
maintain  and  support  to  the  end;  to 
defend  to  the  last. 

Company  only  can  hear  a  man  out  in  an 
111  "'ing.  South. 

In  painting,  a  coat  of  painting  is  said 
to  bear  out,  when  it  is  not  absorbed  by 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid. — To 
bear  up,  to  support,  to  keep  from 
falling. 

Religious  hope  bean  up  the  mind  under 
sufferings.  Addum. 

lo  bear  up,  to  keep  afloat.— To  bear  a 
body.  A  colour  is  said  to  bear  a  body, 
in  painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
ground  so  fine,  and  mixed  so  entirely 
with  the  oil,  as  to  seem  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  same  colour. —  To  bear 
date,  is  to  have  the  mark  of  time  when 
written  or  executed;  as,  a  letter  or 
bond  bears  date,  Jan.  6, 1847.  —  To  bear 
a  price,  is  to  have  a  certain  price.  In 
common  mercan.  Ian.,  it  often  signifies 


or  implies,  to  bear  a  good  or  high  pric 
—  To  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse  with  fals 
pretences;  to  deceive.  I  believe  th 
phrase  is  obsolete. — To  bear  a  ham 
in  seamanship,  is  to  make  haste,  b 
quick. 
BEAK,  v.  i.  To  suffer,  as  with  pain. 

But  man  is  born  to  bear.  Pop 

This  is  unusual  in  prose ;  and  thoug 
admissible,  is  rendered  intransitive 
merely  by  the  omission  of  pain,  o 
other  word  expressive  of  evil. — 2.  T 
be  patient;  to  endure. 

I  can  not,  can  not  bear.  Dryder, 

This  also  seems  to  be  elliptical. — 3.  T 
produce,  as  fruit ;  to  be  fruitful,  in  op 
position  to  barrenness. 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  t 
bear.  Dryden 

Here  fruit  must  be  understood. — 4.  Tc 
take   effect;  to  succeed;  as,  to  bring 
matters  to  bear.— 5.  To   act   in   an 
character. 

Instruct  me  how  I  may  bear  like  a  tru 
friar.     [  Unutual.]  Shak 

6.  To  be  situated  as  to  the  point  o 
compass,   with  respect  to  somethinj 
else;  as,  the  land  bore  E.N.E.  from  the 
ship.— 7.  To  have  weight  on  the  neck 
by  the  yoke,  as  oxen  attached  to  the 
neap  of  a  cart.— 8.  To  bear  away,  in 
navigation,  is  to  change  the  course  of  a 
ship,  when  close  hauled,  or  sailing  with 
a  side  wind,  and  make  her  run  before 
the  wind. —  To  bear  up,  is  used  in  a 
like  sense,  from  the  act  of  bearing  up 
the  helm  to  the  windward.     Hence 
perhaps,  in  other  cases,  the  expression 
may  be  used  to  denote  tending  or  mov- 
ing from.— 9.  To  bear  down,  is  to  drive 
or  tend  to;  to  approach  with  a  fair 
wind ;  as,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy.— 10.  To  bear  in,  is  to  run  or 
tend  toward;  as,  a  ship  bears  in  with 
the  land ;  opposed  to  bear  off,ur  keep- 
ing at  a  greater  distance. — 11.  To  bear 
up,  is  to  tend  or  move  toward ;  as,  to 
bear  up  to  one  another;  also,  to  be  sup- 
ported; to  have  fortitude;  to  be  firm; 
not  to  sink ;  as,  to  bear  up  under  af- 
flictions.— 12.  To  bear  upon,  or  against, 
is  to  lean  upon  or  against ;  to  act  on  as 
weight  or  force,  in  any  direction,  as  a 
column  upon  its  base,  or  the  sides  of 
two  inclining  objects  against  each  other. 
— 13.  To  bear  against,  to  approach  for 
attack    or  seizure;    as,  a  lion   bears 
against  his  prey.— 14.  To  bear  upon,  to 
act  upon;  as,  the  artillery  bore  upon 
the  centre;  or  to  be  pointed  or  situated 
so  as  to  affect ;  as,  to  bring  or  plant 
guns  so  as  to  bear  upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship. 
— 15.  To  bear  with,  to  endure  what  is 
unpleasing;    to  be  indulgent;  to  for- 
bear to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish. 

Reason  would  I  should  bear  with  you; 
Acts  xviii. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his   elect,  though 
he  bear  long  with  them?  Luke  xviii. 
16.  In  her.,  to  have  in  one's  coat  of 
arms ;  that  is,  the  respective  charges 
&c. 

BEAR-€LOTH,          In.    A    cloth    in 
BEAR1NG-€LOTH,  ]   which   a  new- 


born child  is  covered  when  carried  to 
church  to  be  baptized. 

BEARING-WALL,  n.  A  wall  which 
is  built  to  support  beams,  or  to  carry 
another  wall  or  partition. 

BEAR,  n.  [Sax.  bera;  Sw.  Dan.  and 
Ice.  biurn;  Ir.  bear;  allied  perhaps  to 
fierce,  L.  ferus,  fera,  or  to  barbarus.] 
1.  A  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus 
Ursus.  The  marks  of  the  genus  are, 
six  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  alter- 
nately hollow  on  the  inside:  and  six  in 
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the   under  jaw,  the  two  lateral  ones 
lobated;  the  dog  teeth  are  solitary  and 


conical;  the  eyes  have  a  nictitating 
membrane,  and  the  nose  is  prominent. 
The  arctos,  or  black  bear,  has  his  body 
covered  with  long  shaggy  hair.  Some 
are  found  in  Tartary,  of  a  pure  white 
colour.  The  polar,  or  white  bear,  has 


Polar  Dear. 

a  long  head  and  neck;  short,  round 
ears ;  the  hair  long,  soft,  and  white, 
tinged  in  some  parts  with  yellow.  He 
grows  to  a  great  size,  the  skins  of 
some  being  thirteen  feet  long.  This 
bear  lives  in  cold  climates  only,  and  fre- 
quently swims  from  one  island  of  ice 
to  another. — 2.  The  name  of  two  con- 
stellations in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
called'the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear. 
In  the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the 
pole  star. — 3.  In  a  ship,  a  square  piece 
of  wood,  on  which  are  fastened  some 
pigs  of  iron  ballast,  used  to  clean  a 
ship's  deck  when  a  holy  stone  cannot  be 
had. — 4.  In  Scotland,  a  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  barley. — 5.  In  her.,  the  animal 
called  the  bear  is  borne  frequently  as  a 
charge  in  coats  of  arms,  when  it  is 
borne  passant,  rampant,  or  erased. 
BEAR'ABLE,  a.  That  can  be  borne; 
tolerable. 

BEAR' ABLY,  adv.  In  a  bearable  man- 
ner. 

BEAR-BAITING,  n.  The  sport  of  bait- 
ins  bears  with  dogs. 
SEAR'BERRY,  n.  The  Arctostaphylus 
uva  ursi,  a  British  plant  belonging  to 
the  Heath  tribe.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  uva  ursi,  are 
used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  in 
medicine. 

3EAR-BIND,   n.    A  species  of  Bind- 
weed, or  Convolvulus. 
EAR'S-BREECH,  n.  Brank-ursine  or 
Acanthus,  a  genus  of  plants. 
EAR'S-EAR,  n.  The  trivial  name  of 
Primula  auricula. 

EAR'S-EAR  SANI€LE,  n.  A  species 
of  Cortusa. 

EAR-FLY,  n.  An  insect. 
EAR'S-FOOT,  n.  Aplant.a-speciesof 
hellebore. 

EAR-GARDEN,  n.   A   place   where 
jears  are  kept  for  diversion. 
EAR-GARDEN,  a.  Rude;  turbulent: 
as,  bear-garden  sport. 
EAR-WHELP,  n.   The   whelp   of  a 
)ear. 

EAR'S  WORT,n.  A  plant. 
EARD,  n.  (beerd.)  [Sax.  beard;  Ger. 
and  Dan.  bartj  L.  barba;  Russ.  bar- 
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oda,  the  beard  and  the  chin.  As  this 
word  is  from  bear,  the  pronunciation 
beerd  is  very  improper.]  1.  The  hair 
that  grows  on  the  chiu,  lips,  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  male 
adults ;  hence  a  mark  of  virility.  A 
gray  beard,  long  beard,  and  reverend 
beard,  are  terms  for  old  age. — 2.  Beard 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  face;  and  to 
do  a  thing  to  a  man's  beard,  is  to  do  it 
in  defiance,  or  to  his  face.— 3.  The  awn 
or  sharp  prickles  on  the  ears  of  corn. 
Bat  more  technically,  parallel  hairs  or 
a  tuft  of  stiff  hairs  termiuating  the 
leaves  of  plants,  a  species  of  pub- 
escence. By  some  authors  the  name 
is  given  to  the  lower  lip  of  a  ringent 
corol. — 4.  A  barb  or  sharp  point  of  an 
arrow,  or  other  instrument,  bent  back- 
ward from  the  end,  to  prevent  its  being 
easily  drawn  out.— 5.  The  beard  or 
chuck  of  a  horse,  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  curb  of  a  bridle,  underneath 
the  lower  mandible  and  above  the  chin. 
—6.  The  rays  of  a  comet,  emitted  to- 
ward that  part  of  the  heaven  to  which 
its  proper  motion  seems  to  direct  it. — 
7.  The  threads  or  hairs  of  an  oyster, 
mussel,  or  similar  shell-fish,  by  which 
they  fasten  themselves  to  stones. — 8.  In 
insects,  two  small,  oblong,  fleshy  bodies, 
placed  just  above  the  trunk,  as  in  gnats, 
moths  and  butterflies. 
BEARD,  v.  t.  (beerd.)  To  take  by  the 
beard ;  to  seize,  pluck,  or  pull  the  beard, 
in  contempt  or  anger. — 2.  To  oppose 
to  the  face ;  to  set  at  defiance. 

I  have  been  beatded  by  boys.  More. 

BEARDED,  a.  (beerd'ed.)  Having  a 
beard,  as  a  man.  Having  parallel 
hairs  or  tufts  of  hair,  as  the  leaves  of 
plants.— 2.  Barbed  or  jagged,  as  an 
arrow. 

BEARDED,  pp.  (beerd'ed.)     Taken  by 
the  beard;  opposed  to  the  face. 
BEARD'-GRASS,  n.  A  plant,  the  An- 
dropogon. 

BEARDING,  ppr.  (beerd'ing.)  Taking 
by  the  beard;  opposing  to  the  face.  In 
carpentry,  chipping,  planing,  or  other- 
wise diminishing  any  piece  of  timber, 
from  a  given  line  or  curve,  as  the 
bearding  of  clamps,  plank  sheers,  fife- 
rails,  &c. 

BEARDLESS,  a.  (beerd'less.)  Without 
a  beard;  young;  not  having  arrived  to 
manhood.  In  hot.,  not  having  a  tuft  of 

BEARD'LESSNESS,   n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  destitute  of  beard. 
BEARER,  n.    [See  BEAR.]     One  who 
bears,  sustains,  or  carries;  a  carrier 
especially  of  a  corpse  to  the  grave. — 
2.  One  who  wears  any  thing,  as  a  bartgi 
or   sword. — 3.   A  tree   or  plant  tha 
yields  its  fruit ;  as,  a  good  bearer. — 4 
In  arch,  a  post  or  brick  wall  between 
the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  sup 
port  it.     In  general,  any  thing  that  sup 
ports  another  thing. — 5.  In  her.,  a  fi 
gure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  th 
side  of  a  shield,  and  seeming  to  sup 
port  it;  generally  the  figure  of  a  beast 
The  figure  of  a  human  creature  for 
like  purpose  is  called  a  tenant. 
BEARHERD,  n.  [bear  and   herd.] 
man  that  tends  bears. 
BEARING,  ppr.  Supporting;  carrying 
producing. 

BEARING,  n.  Gesture;   mien;  bcha 
viour. 

I  know  him  by  his  bearing.  Sha) 

2.  The  situation  of  an  object,  with  re 
epect  to  another  object,  by  which  it  ' 
supposed  to  have  a  connection  with 


or  influence  upon  it,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it. 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearing!  and  the 
ties.  P°pe. 

3.  In  arch.,  the  space  between  the  two 
ixed  extremes  of  a  piece  of  timber,  or 
>etween  one  extreme  and  a  supporter. 
— 4.  In  navigation,  the  situation  of  a 
distant  object,  with  regard  to  a  ship's 
josition,  as  on  the  bow,  on  the  lee 
luarter,  &c.  Also,  an  arc  of  the 
lorizon  intercepted  between  the  near- 
est meridian  and  any  distant  object, 
ither  discovered  by  the  eye  and  re- 
'erred  to  a  point  on  the  compass,  or 
resulting  from  sinical  proportion. — 5. 
In  her.,  bearings  are  the  coats  of  arms 
or  figures  of  armories,  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  distinguished 
from  common  persons. 
3EARISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  bear. 

JEARL1KE,  a.  Resembling  a  bear. 
5EARN,  n.  [Sax.  beam;  Goth,  barn; 
from  bear;  Goth,  gabaurans,  born.]  A 
child.  In  Scotland,  bairn. 
iEARWARD,  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 
;EAST,  n.  [Ir.  biast,piasd;  Corn,  best; 
L.  bestia;  Fr.  bete,  from  beste;  W. 
bwyst,  wild,  savage,  ferocious.  See  Bois- 
TEROUS.]  1.  Any  four-footed  animal, 
which  may  be  used  for  labour,  food,  or 
sport;  distinguished  from  fowls,  in- 
sects, fishes,  and  man ;  as,  beasts  of  bur- 
den, beasts  of  the  chase,  beasts  of  the 
forest.  It  is  usually  applied  to  large 
animals. — 2.  Opposed  to  man,  it  signi- 
fies any  irrational  animal,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  man  and  beast."  So,  wild 
beast. — 3.  Figuratively,  a  brutal  man ;  a 
person  rude,  coarse,  filthy,  or  acting  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture.— 4.  A  game  at  cards.  Hence,  to 
beast. 

BEASTISH,  a.  Like  a  beast;  bru- 
tal. 

BEASTLIKE,  a.  Like  a  beast;  bru- 
tal. 

BEASTLINESS,  n.  [from  beastly.]  Bru- 
tality ;  coarseness ;  vulgarity ;  filthi- 
ness;  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  humanity. 

BEASTLY,   a.  Like  a  beast;    brutal 

coarse  ;  filthy ;  contrary  to  the  nature 

and  dignity   of   man.— 2.   Having  the 

form  and  nature  of  a  beast. 

BEAT,  v.  t.  pret.  beat;  pp.  beat,  beaten 

[Sax.beatan,gebeutan,to  beat;  gebeaten 

beaten;  W.  beezu;  Fr.  battre,  or  batre;  L 

batuo,  Ar.  gabata,  and  habata;  Heb.  Ch 

Syr.  -jitt,  habat.  Perhaps,  Hindoo,  pata 

to  kill ;  Burman,  potai,  id.;  as  we  say,  to 

smite  and  to  slay.     Hence,  the  oirpata 

man-killers,  in  Herodotus.  See  ABATE. 

1.  To  strike  repeatedly ;  to  lay  on  re 

peated  blows  with  a  stick,  with  the 

hand  or  fist,  or  with  any  instrument 

and  for  any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  or  fo 

punishment;  Luke  xii.;  Deut.  xxv. — 2 

To  strike  an  instrument  of  music ;  tc 

play  on,  as    a    drum. — 3.   To    break 

bruise,    comminute,    or  pulverize  by 

beating  or  pounding,  as  pepper  or  spi 

ces;  Ex.  xxx. — 4.  To  extend  by  beat 

ing,  as  gold  or  other  malleable  sub 

stance ;  or  to  hammer  into  any  form 

to  forge;   Ex.    xxxix. — 5.    To   strik 

bushes;  to   shake  by  beating,  or   t 

make  a  noise  to  rouse  game. — 6.  T 

thresh ;  to  force  out  corn  from  the  hus 

by  blows.   Ruth. — 7.  To  break,  mix,  o 

agitate  by  beating ;  as,  to  beat  an  eg 

with  any  other  thing.^-8.  To  dash  o 

strike,  as  water ;  to  strike  or  brush,  a 

wind.— 9.  To  tread,  as  a  path.— 10.  T 

overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  or  strife 
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to  vanquish  or  conquer ;  as,  one  bend 
another  at  play. 

Pyrrhus  beat  the  Carthaginians  at  spa. 

jQrbiithnot. 

11.  To  harass  ;  to  exercise  severely;  to 
over-labour;  as,  to  beat  the  brains 
about  logic.—  To  beat  down,  to  break, 
destroy,  throw  down,  by  beating  or 
jattering,  as  a  wall.  Also,  to  press 
down  or  lay  flat,  as  by  treading,  by  a 
current  of  water,  by  violent  wind,  &c. 
Also,  to  lower  the  price  by  importun- 
,ty  or  argument.  Also,  to  depress  or 
crush;  as,  to  beat  down  opposition. 
Also,  to  sink  or  lessen  the  price  or 
value. 

Usury  beats  doirn  the  price  of  land.  Bacon. 
To  beat  bach,  to  compel  to  retire  or  re- 
turn.—  To  beat  into,  to  teach  or    instil, 
by  repetition  of  instruction. —  To  beat 
up,  to  attack  suddenly  ;   to  alarm  or 
disturb;    as,  to   beat   up   an    enemy's 
quarters. —  To  beat  the  winy,  to  flutter ; 
to  move  with  fluttering  agitation. —  To 
beat  off,  to  repel  or  drive  back. —  To 
beat  the  hoof,  to  walk;  to  go  on  foot. 
—  To  beat  time,  to  measure  or  regulate 
time  in   music  by  the   motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot.     In  the  manege,  a  horse 
beats  the  dust,  when  at  each  motion  he 
does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with 
his  fore  legs;  and  at  curvets,  when  he 
does  them  too  precipitately,  or  too  low. 
He  beats  upon  a  tea/A,  when  he  walks 
too  short. —  To  beat  out,  to  extend  by 
hammering.    In  pop.  use,  to  be  beat  out, 
is  to  be  extremely  fatigued;  to  have 
the  strength  exhausted  by  labour  or 
exertion.     In  milit.  affairs,  to  beat  an 
alarm,  is  to  give  notice  of  danger  by 
beat  of  drums. — To  beat  a  charge,  to 
give  notice  to  charge  the  enemy. —  To 
beat  the  general,  to  give  notice  to  the 
troops  to  march. — To  beat  the  tat-to-t, 
to  give  notice  for  retiring  to  quarters. 
To  beat  to  arms,  to  give  notice  to  the 
soldiers  to  repair  to  their  arms.     To 
beat  a  parley,  to  give  a  signal  for  a 
conference  with  the  enemy. 
BEAT,  v.  i.  To  move  with  pulsation,  as 
the  pulse  beats;   or  to  throb,   as  the 
heart  beats. — 2.  To  dash  with  force,  as 
a  storm,  flood,  passion,  &c.;    as,  the 
tempest   beats  against  the  house. — 3. 
To  knock  at  a  door;  Judges  xix. — 4. 
To  fluctuate;  to  be  in  agitation. —  To 
beat  about,  to  try  to  find;  to  search  by 
various  means  or  ways. —  To  beat  upon, 
to   act  upon  with  violence.    Also  to 
speak  frequently  ;  to  enforce  by  repe- 
tition.— To  beat  up  for  soldiers,  is  to  go 
about  to  enlist  men  into  the  army.    In 
seamanship,  to  beat,  is  to  make  progress 
against  the  direction  of  the  wind,  by 
sailing  in  a  zigzag   line   or  traverse. 
With  hunters,  a  stag  beats  up  and  down, 
when  he  runs  first  one  way  and  then 
another. 

BEAT,  n.  A  stroke;  a  striking;  a  blow, 
whether  with  the  hand  or  with  a  wea- 
pon.— 2.  A  pulsation;  as  the  beat  of 
the  pulse. — 3.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  in  regulating  the  divi- 
sions of  time  in  music. — t.  A  transient 
grace-note  in  music,  struck  immediate- 
ly before  the  note  it  is  intended  to  or- 
nament. In  the  military  art,  the  beat  o} 
drum  is  a  succession  of  strokes  varied, 
in  different  ways,  for  particular  pur- 
poses; as,  to  regulate  a  march,  to  call 
soldiers  to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to 
direct  an  attack  or  retreat,  &c.  The 
beat  of  a  watch  or  clock,  is  the  stroke 
made  by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the 
spindle  of  the  balance,  or  of  the  pads 
in  a  royal  pendulum. 


BEATITUDE 


BEAUTY 


BECAFICO 


BEAT,        )  pp.  Struck;  dashed  against 
BEATEN,  J      pressed,  or  laid  down 
hammered ;     pounded  ;      vanquished 
made  smooth  by  treading;    worn  by 
use;  tracked. 

BEATER,  n.  One  who  beats,  or  strikes 
one  whose  occupation  is  to   hammer 
metals. — 2.  An  instrument  for  pound- 
ing, or  comminuting  substances. 
BEATER-UP,  n.   One  who   beats  for 
game;  a  sportsman's  term. 
BEATH.f  v.  t.  To  bathe. 
BEATIF'I€,        )  a.  [L.  beatus,  blessed, 
BEATIF'I€AL,  f   from  beo,  to  bless, 
and  facio,  to  make.      See  BEATIFT.] 
That  has  the  power  to  bless,  or  make 
happy,  or  the  power  to  complete  bliss- 
ful enjoyment;  used  only  of  heavenly 
fruition  after  death ;  as,  beatific  vision. 
BEATIF'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  complete  happiness. 
BEATIFI€A'TION,  n.  In  the  Romish 
church,  an  act  of  the  Pope,  by  which 
he  declares  a  person  beatified,  or  bless- 
ed after  death.     This  is  the  first  step 
toward  canonization,  or  the  raising  of 
one  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint.     No  per- 
son can  be  beatified  till  50  years  after 
his  death.     All  certificates  or  attesta- 
tions of  his  virtues  and  miracles  are 
examined  by  the  congregation  of  rites, 
and  this  examination  continues  often 
for  years;  after  which  his  holiness  de- 
crees the  beatification,  and  the  corpse 
and  relics  of  the  intended  saint  are  ex- 
posed to   the  veneration  of  all  good 
Christians. 
BEAT'IFIED,  pp.   Rendered   happy; 

received  into  heaven. 
BEAT'IFY,».«.  [L.  beatus,  happy;  from 
beo,  to  bless,  and  facia,  to  make.]  1. 
To  make  happy ;  to  bless  with  the  com- 
pletion of  celestial  enjoyment. — 2.  In 
the  Romish  church,  to  declare  by  a  de- 
cree, or  public  act,  that  a  person  is  re- 
ceived into  heaven,  and  is  to  be  rever- 
enced as  blessed,  though  not  canonized. 
BEATING,  ppr.  Laying  on  blows ;  strik- 
ing ;  dashing  against ;  conquering ; 
pounding ;  sailing  against  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  &c. 

BEATING,  n.  The  act  of  striking,  or 
giving  blows;  punishment  or  chastise- 
ment by  blows.  In  seamanship,  the 
operation  of  making  a  progress  at  sea 
against  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  a 
zig-zag  line  or  traverse;  beating,  how- 
ever, is  generally  understood  to  be 
.urning  to  windward  in  a  storm  or 
,'resh  wind.  The  beating  of  flax  and 
nemp  is  an  operation  which  renders 
them  more  soft  and  pliable.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  made  into  rolls  and 
laid  in  a  trough,  where  they  are  beat 
till  no  roughness  or  hardness  can  be 
felt.  In  book-binding,  beating  is  per- 
formed by  laying  the  book  in  quires  or 
sheets  folded,  on  a  block,  and  beating 
it  with  a  heavy  broad  faced  hammer. 
On  this  operation  the  elegance  of  the 
binding,  and  the  easy  opening  of  the 
book  chiefly  depend.  Beating  the  wind, 
was  a  practice  in  the  ancient  trial  by 
combat.  If  one  of  the  combatants  did 
not  appear  on  the  field,  the  other  was 
to  beat  the  wind,  by  making  flourishes 
with  his  weapons;  by  which  he  was 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
queror. Heatings,  in  music,  the  regular 
pulsative  swellings  of  sound,  produced 
in  an  organ  by  pipes  of  the  same  key, 
when  not  in  unison,  and  theii1  vibra- 
tions not  simultaneous  or  coincident. 
BEAT'ITUDE,  n.  [L.  beatitude,  from 
beatus,  beo.  See  BEATIFY.]  1.  Bless- 
edness; felicity  of  the  highest  kind; 


consummate  bliss ;  used  of  the  joys  oj 
heaven. — 2.  The  declaration  of  blessed- 
ness made  by  our  Saviour  to  particular 
virtues. 

BEAU,  n.  (bo.  plur.  Beaux,  boze.)  [Fr 
beau,  contracted  from  bel;  L.  bellus, 
Sp.  and  It.  bello,  fine,  gay,  handsome." 
A  man  of  dress;  a  tine,  gay  man;  on< 
whose  great  care  is  to  deck  his  person 
prettily,  smartly,  gaily,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  In  familiar  lan- 
guage, a  man  who  attends  a  lady. 
BEAU-ESPRIT,  n.  (bo-espree.  [Fr.]  A 

wit. 

BEAU-IDEAL,  n.  (bo-ide'al.)  [Fr.]  In 
paint.,  that  beauty  which  is  freed  from 
the  deformity  and  peculiarity  found 
in  nature  in  all  individuals  of  a  species. 
— 2.  A  model  of  excellence  in  the  mind 
or  fancy. 

BE  AUISH,  a.  (bo'ish.)  Like  a  beau ;  fop- 
pish; fine. 

BEAU-MONDE,  n.  (bo-mond.)  [Fr. 
beau,  fine,  and  monde,  world.]  The 
fashionable  world;  people  of  fashion 
and  gaiety. 

BEAU-PEER,  n.  [beau  and  peer.]     A 
good  companion,  or  friend. 
BEAUTFOUS,    a.     (bu'teous.)      [See 
BEAUTT.]     Very  fair;  elegant  in  form ; 
pleasing  to  the  sight;  beautiful;  very 
handsome.     It  expresses  a  greater  de- 
gree of  beauty  than  handsome,  and  is 
chiefly  used  in  poetry. 
BEAUTEOUSLY,  adv.  (bu'teously.)  In 
a    beauteous    manner;    in    a  manner 
pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beautifully. 
BEAUTEOUSNESS,  n.  (bu'teousness.) 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  beaute- 
ous; beauty. 

BEAUTIFIED,^),  (bu'tified.)  Adorned, 
made  beautiful.  Beautified,  or  adorn- 
ed, in  her.,  expresses  the  ornamental 
part  of  a  charge  or  bearing ;  as,  crowns, 
caps,  &c.,  when  decorated  with  jewels, 
feathers,  gold,  &c. 

BEAUTIFIER,  n.  (bu'tifier.)  He,  or 
that  which  makes  beautiful. 
BEAUTIFUL,  a.  (bu'tiful.)  [beauty  and 
full.]  1.  Elegant  in  form ;  fair;  having 
the  form  that  pleases  the  eye.  It  ex- 
presses more  than  handsome. 

A  beautiful  woman  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  in  all  nature's  works.  Jlnon. 
A  circle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  square  ; 
a  square  is  more  beautiful  than  a  parallelo- 
gram. Lord  Kaimri. 
2.  Having  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute beauty,  or  that  which  pleases  the 
senses  other  than  the  sight;  as,  a.  beau- 
tiful sound. 

BEAUTIFULLY,  adv.  (bu'tifully.)  In  a 
beautiful  manner. 

BEAUT1FULNESS,  n.  (bu'tifulncss.) 
Elegance  of  form ;  beauty ;  the  quality 
of  being  beautiful. 

BEAUTIFY,  v.  t.  (bu'tify.)  [beauty,  and 
L.  facio. J     To  make  or  render  beau- 
tiful; to  adorn;  to  deck;  to  grace;  to 
add  beauty  to;  to  embellish. 
BEAUTIFY,  ».  i.  (bu'tify.)  To  become 
beautiful;  to  advance  in  beauty. 
BEAUTIFYING,  ppr.  (bu'tifying.)  A- 

dorning,  embellishing. 
BEAUTY,  n.  (bu'ty.)  [Fr.  bcaute,  from 
beau.  See  BEAU.]  1.  An  assemblage 
of  graces,  or  an  assemblage  of  proper- 
ties *n  the  form  of  the  person  or  any 
other  object,  which  pleases  the  eye.  In 
the  person,  due  proportion  or  symmetry 
of  parts  constitutes  the  most  essential 
property  to  which  we  annex  the  term 
beauty.  In  the  face,  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  the  features,  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  are 
among  the  principal  properties  which 
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constitute  beauty.  But  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  define  all  the  properties 
which  constitute  beauty,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  beauty  consists 
in  whatever  pleases  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, whether  in  the  human  body,  in 
a  tree,  in  a  landscape,  or  in  any  other 
object.  Beauty  is  intrinsic,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  at  first  view,  or  re- 
lative, to  perceive  which,  the  aid  of 
the  understanding  and  reflection  is  re- 
quisite. Thus,  the  beauty  of  a  machine 
is  not  perceived,  till  we  understand  its 
uses,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose. 
This  is  called  the  beauty  of  utility.  By 
an  easy  transition,  the  word  beauty  is 
used  to  express  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
other  senses,  or  to  the  understanding. 
Thus  we  say,  the  beauty  of  a  thought, 
of  a  remark,  of  sound,  &c. 
So  Iteauty,  armed  with  virtue,  bows  the  soul 
With  a  commanding,  but  a  sweet  control. 
Percical. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  orna- 
ment; any  particular  thing  which  is 
beautiful  and  pleasing ;  as,  the  beauties 
of  nature.— 3.  A  particular  excellence, 
or  a  part  which  surpasses  in  excellence 
that  with  which  it  is  united;  as,  the 
beauties  of  an  author. — 4.  A  beautiful 
person.  In  Scripture,  the  chief  dignity 
or  ornament ;  2  Sam.  i. — 5.  In  the  arts, 
symmetry  of  parts ;  harmony ;  justness 
of  composition. —  6.  Joy  and  gladness  ; 
Is.  Ixi.  Order,  prosperity,  peace,  ho- 
liness; Ezek.  xvi. 
BEAUTY.t  v.  t.  (bu'ty.)  To  adorn  ;  to 

beautify,  or  embellish. 
BEAUTYLESS,  a.  (bu'tyless.)    Desti- 
tute of  beauty. 

BEAUTY-SPOT,  n.  (bu'ty-spot.)  A 
patch ;  a  foil ;  a  spot  placed  on  the  face 
to  heighten  beauty. 

BEAU'TY-WANING,  a.  Declining  in 
beauty. 

BEAVER,  n.  [Sax.  bffor,  biofor;  Fr.  bif- 
vre;  L.  fiber;  Ir.  beabhar;  Pers.  babir] 
1.  An  amphibious  quadruped,  of  the  ge- 
nus Castor.  It  has  short  ears,  a  blunt 
nose,  small  fore  feet  large  hind  f  ect,wilh 


Beaver. 

a  flat  ovate  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
ingenuity  in  constructing  its  lodges  or 
habitations,  and  from  this  animal  is 
obtained  the  castor  of  the  shops,  which 
is  taken  from  cods  or  bags  in  the  groin. 
Its  fur,  which  is  mostly  of  a  chestnut 
brown,  is  the  material  of  the  best  hats. 
— 2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver,  and  a  hat 
made  of  the  fur;  also,  a  part  of  a  hel- 
met that  covers  the  face. 

BEAVERED.a.  Covered  with,  or  wear- 
ing a  beaver. 

BEBLEED,t  v.  t.  [be  and  bleed.]  To 
make  bloody. 

BEBLOOD',f    1  v.  t.  [be  and   blood.] 

BEBLOOD'Y,t )    To  make  bloody.     " 

BEBLOT'.t  v.  t.  [be  and  blot.]  To  blot; 
to  stain. 

BEBLUB'BERED,  a.  [be  and  blubber] 
Foul,  or  swelled  with  weeping. 

BE€AFIC'O,  or  BECCAFI'GO,  n.  [It. 
from  the  root  of  pica,  peck,  beck,  and 


BECKED 


BECOMING 


BED 


fico,  a  fig.  See  BEAK.]  A  fig-pecker; 
a  bird  like  a  nightingale,  which  feeds 
on  tigs  and  grapes.  One  species  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  greater  Pet- 
tychaps,  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  England,  along  with  other  warblers, 
in  April  and  May.  Its  song  is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale.  Its 
head,  back,  neck,  and  tail,  are  of  a 
greenish  gray. 

BECALM,  v.  t.  (becam )  [be  and  calm. 
See  CALM.]  1.  To  still ;  to  make  quiet ; 
to  appease;  to  stop,  or  repress  motion 
in  a  body;  used  of  the  elements  and  of 
the  passions;  as,  to  becalm  the  ocean, 
or  the  mind.  But  calm  is  generally 
used.— 2.  To  intercept  the  current  of 
wind,  so  as  to  prevent  motion  ;  to  keep 
from  motion  for  want  of  wind;  as,  high 
lands  becalm  a  ship. 

BECALMED, pp.  (becamed.)  Quieted; 
appeased. — 2.  a.  Hindered  from  motion 
or  progress  by  a  calm ;  as,  a  ship  be- 
calmed, 

BECALMING,  ppr.  (becoming.)  Ap- 
peasing; keeping  from  motion  or  pro- 
gress. 

BECALMING,  n.  (becoming.)  A  calm 
at  sea. 

BECAME,  pret.  of  become.  [See  BE- 
COME.] 

BEC  AUSE,(becauz'.)  a  compound  word. 
[Sax.  be;  Eng.  by,  and  cause.  See  BY 
and  CAUSE.]  By  cause,  or  by  the 
cause ;  on  this  account ;  for  the  cause 
which  is  explained  in  the  next  propo- 
sition ;  for  the  reason  next  explained. 
Thus,  I  fled,  because  I  was  afraid,  is  to 
be  thus  resolved :  I  fled,  by  the  cause, 
for  the  cause,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  affirmation,  viz.  I  was  afraid. 
Hence,  cause  being  a  noun,  because  may 
be  regularly  followed  by  of 

The  spirit  is  life,  lecauie  of  righteousness; 
Rom.  viii. 

Became  of  these  things  Cometh  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience ; 
Eph.  v. 

BE€€ABUN'GA,  n.  [Ger.  bach,  a 
brook,  and  bunga,  a  basket  for  catching 
fish.]  Brooklime,  speedwell,  Veronica 
beccabunga;  a  plant  common  in  ditches 
and  shallow  streams. 

BECHANCE,  ».  t.  [be,  by,  and  chance.] 
To  befall ;  to  happen  to. 

BECHARM,  v.  t.  [be  and  charm.]  To 
charm;  to  captivate. 

BECHIC,  n.  [Gr.  ftx««,  from  W,  a 
cough.]  A  medicine  for  relieving 
coughs,  synonymous  with  pectoral, 
which  is  now  the  term  mostly  used. 

BECK,  n.  A  small  brook.  [This  word, 
Sax.  becc,  Ger.  bach,  Dan.  b&k,  Sw. 
bach,  Pers.  bah,  a  brook  or  rivulet,  is 
found  in  the  Ir.  Ar.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Heb. 
and  I  it  IK,  in  the  sense  of  flowing,  as 
tears,  weeping;  Gen.  xxxii.  22.  It  is 
obsolete  in  English,  but  is  found  in  the 
names  of  towns  situated  near  streams, 
as  in  Walbech;  but  is  more  frequent  in 
names  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Gries- 
bach,  &c.l 

BECK,  n.  [Sax.  beacn,  a  sign ;  beacnian, 
bj/cnian,  to  beckon.  The  Sw.  peka, 
Dan.  peger,  signifies  to  point  with  the 
finger.]  A  nod  of  the  head;  a  signifi- 
cant nod,  intended  to  be  understood  by 
some  person,  especially  as  a  sign  of 
command. 

BECK,  v.  i.  To  nod  or  make  a  sign  with 
the  head. 

BECK,  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  nod;  to  inti- 
mate a  command  to;  to  notify  by  a 
motion  of  the  head. 

BECK'ED,  pp.  Called,  or  notified  by  a 
nod. 


BECK'ET,  ti,  A  thing  used  in  ships  to 
confine  loose  ropes,  tackles,  or  spars ; 
as,  a  large  hook,  a  rope  with  an  eye  at 
one  end,  or  a  wooden  bracket. 

BECK'ING,  ppr.  Nodding  significantly ; 
directing  by  a  nod. 

BECK'ON,  B.  i.  (bek'n.)  [See  BECK.] 
To  make  a  sign  to  another,  by  nodding, 
winking,  or  a  motion  of  the  hand,  or 
finger,  &c.,  intended  as  a  hint  or  inti- 
mation ;  Acts  xix. 

BECK'ON,  v.  t.  (bek'n.)  To  make  a  sig- 
nificant sign  to. 

BECK'ON,  n.  A  sign  made  without 
words. 

BECK'ONED,  pp.  Having  a  sign  made 
to. 

BECK'ONING,  ppr.  Making  a  signifi- 
cant sign,  as  a  hint. 

BECLIP'.t  v.  t.  [Sax.  beclyppan.]  To 
embrace. 

BECLOUD',  v.  t.  [See  CLOUD.]  To 
cloud;  to  obscure;  to  dim. 

BE€LOUD'ED,pp.  Clouded;  darkened. 

BECLOUD'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading 
with  clouds ;  obscuring. 

BECOME,  v.  i.  (becum'.)  pret.  became, 
pp.  become.  [Sax.  becuman,  to  fall  out 
or  happen ;  G.  bekommen,  to  get  or  ob- 
tain; Dan.  bekommer,  to  obtain;  be  and 
come.  The  Sax.  be  is  the  Eng.  by. 
These  significations  differ  from  the 
sense  in  English.  But  the  sense  is,  to 
come  to,  to  arrive,  to  reach,  to  fall,  or 
pass  to.  [See  COME.]  Hence  the  sense 
of  suiting,  agreeing  with.  In  Sax.  cu- 
man,  Goth,  htciman,  is  to  come,  and 
Sax.  cwcman,  is  to  please,  that  is,  to 
suit,  or  be  agreeable.]  1.  To  pass  from 
one  state  to  another;  to  enter  into 
some  state  or  condition,  by  a  change 
from  another  state  or  condition,  or  by 
assuming  or  receiving  new  properties 
or  qualities,  additional  matter,  or  a 
new  character;  as,  a  scion  becomes  &  tree. 
The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul;  Gen.  ii. 

To  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew;  1  Cor.  ix. 
2.  To  become  of,  usually  with  what  pre- 
ceding; to  be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the 
end  of;  to  be  the  final  or  subsequent 
condition ;  as,  what  will  become  of  our 
commerce?  what  will  become  of  us?  In 
the  present  tense,  it  applies  tv  place  SL» 
well  as  condition.  What  has  become  of 
my  friend ;  that  is,  where  is  he  ?  as  well 
as,  what  is  his  condition ;  Where  is  he 
become?  used  by  Shakspeare  and  Spen- 
ser, is  obsolete ;  but  this  is  the  sense  in 
Saxon,  where  has  he  fallen? 

BECOME,  v.  t.  In  general,  to  suit,  or 
be  suitable ;  to  be  congruous ;  to  befit ; 
to  accord  with,  in  character  or  cir- 
cumstances; to  be  worthy  of,  decent, 
or  proper.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
applied  to  persons  or  things. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another 
man.  Shak. 

This  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  less 
frequent,  the  verb  usually  expressing 
the  suitableness  of  things,  to  persons 
or  to  other  things;  as,  a  robe  becomes 
a  prince. 

It  becomet  me  so  to  speak  of  an  excellent 
poet.  Dryrfen. 

BECOM'ING,  ppr.  but  used  rarely, 
except  as  an  adjective.  Fit;  suit- 
able; congruous;  proper;  graceful;  be- 
longing to  the  character,  or  adapted 
to  circumstances;  as,  he  speaks  with 
becoming  boldness ;  a  dress  is  very  be- 
coming. Some  writers  formerly  used 
of  after  this  word. 

Such  discourses  as  are  becoming  o/them. 
Druden. 
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But  this  use  is  inelegant   or   impro- 
per. 

BECOM'ING.f  n.  Ornament. 

BECOM'INGLY,  adv.  After  a  becom- 
ing or  proper  manner. 

BKi'OM'INGNESS,  n.  Fitness;  con- 
gruity ;  propriety;  decency;  graceful- 
ness arising  from  fitness. 

BECONGUU/LES,  n.  A  root  which  is 
brought  from  South  America.  It  lias 
emetic  properties,  analogous  to  those 
of  ipecacuanha. 

BE€RIP'PLE,  v.  t.  [See  CRIPPLE.]  To 
make  lame;  to  cripple.  [Lit.  vs.] 

BE€UI'BA  NUT,  n.  A  nut  produced 
by  a  Brazilian  tree,  from  which  a  bal- 
sam is  drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation 
in  rheumatism. 

BE€URL',f  v.  t.  To  curl. 

BED,  n.  [Sax.  bed;  D.  bed;  Goth.  badi. 
The  sense  is  a  lay  or  spread,  from  lay- 
ing or  setting.]  1.  A  place  or  an  arti- 
cle of  furniture  to  sleep  and  take  rest 
on;  in  modern  times,  and  among  civi- 
lized men,  a  sack  or  tick  filled  with 
feathers  or  wool;  but  a  bed  may  be 
made  of  straw  or  any  other  materials. 
The  word  bed  includes  often  the  bed- 
stead.— 2.  Lodging;  a  convenient  place 
for  sleep. — 3.  Marriage;  matrimonial 
connection. 

George,  the  eldest  eon  of  his  second  !•«}. 

Clarendon. 

4.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a 
garden,  usually  a  little  raised  above  the 
adjoining  ground. — 5.  The  channel  of 
a  river,  or  that  part  in  which  the  water 
usually  flows.— 6.  Any  hollow  place, 
especially  in  the  Arts;  a  hollow  place 
in  which  any  thing  rests ;  as,  the  bed  ol 
a  mortar. — 7.  A  layer;  a  stratum;  an 
extended  mass  of  any  thing,  whether 
upon  the  earth,  or  within  it;  as,  a  bea 
of  sulphur;  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay.  Geo- 
logists employ  this  term  to  signify  a 
stratum  of  considerable  thickness. 
Whenever  a  layer  of  any  matter  is  of 
the  thickness  of  two  yards  or  more,  it 
should  be  denominated  a  bed,  but  other- 
wise a  stratum.  [See  STRATUM.] — 8. 
Pain, torment;  Rev.  ii.  The  grave;  Is. 
Ivii.  The  lawful  use  of  wedlock;  Heb. 
xiii.  The  bed  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun, 
is  a  thick  plank  which  lies  under  the 
piece,  being  as  it  were  the  body  of  the 
carriage.  The  bed  of  a  mortar,  is  a 
solid  piece  of  oak,  hollow  in  the  middle, 
to  receive  the  breech  and  half  the  trun- 
nions. In  masonry,  the  horizontal  sur- 
face on  which  stones,  bricks,  or  the 
other  matters  used  in  building  lie,  is 
called  a  bed.  Bed  of  justice,  in  France 
was  a  throne  on  which  the  king  was 
seated  when  he  went  to  parliament. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  hold  a  bed  of  jus- 
tice. To  make  a  bed,  is  to  put  it  in  or- 
der after  it  has  been  used.  To  bring 
to  bed,  to  deliver  of  a  child,  is  rarely 
used.  But  in  the  passive  form,  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  that  is,  to  be  delivered  of 
a  child,  is  common.  It  is  often  follow- 
ed by  of;  as,  to  be  brought  to  bed  o/a 
son.  To  put  to  bed,  in  midwifery,  is  to 
deliver  of  a  child.  Dining  bed,  or  dis- 
cubitory  bed,  among  the  ancients,  a  bed 
on  which  persons  lay  at  meals.  It  was 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  would  hold 
three  or  four  persons.  Three  of  these 
beds  were  ranged  by  a  square  table 
one  side  of  the  table  being  left  open 
and  accessible  to  the  waiters.  Hence 
the  Latin  name  for  the  table  and  the 
room,  triclinium,  or  three  beds.  From 
board  and  bed.  In  law,  a.  separation  of 
man  and  wife,  without  dissolving  the 
bands  of  matrimony,  is  called  a  separa- 
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tion  from  board  and  bed,  a  mensa  et  toro 
In  this  case  the  wife  has  a  suitabl 
maintenance  allotted  to  her  out  of  th 
husband's  estate,  called  alimony. 
BED,  i:  t.  To  place  in  a  bed.— 2.  To  g 
to  bed  with.  [Unusual.]— 3.  To  mak 
partaker  of  the  bed.— 4.  To  plant  an< 
inclose  or  cuver;  to  set  or  lay  and  in 
close;  as,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in 
soft  mould — 5.  To  lay  in  any  hollow 
place,  surrounded  or  inclosed;  as,  to 
bed  a  stone.— 6.  To  lay  in  a  place  o 
rest  or  security,  covered,  surrounded 
or  inclosed;  as,  a  fish  bedded  in  sand 
or  under  a  bank.— 7.  To  lay  in  a  stra- 
tum ;  to  stratify  ;  to  lay  in  order,  or 
flat;  as,  bedded  clay,  bedded  hairs. 

BED,  v.  i.  To  cohabit;  to  use  the  same 
bed. 

If  he  be  married  and  lied  with  his  wife. 
Wileman 

BEDAB'BLE,  r.  t.  [be  and  dabble.}    To 
wet;  to  sprinkle. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew.  Shak. 

BED AB'BLED)OT>.  Wet;  sprinkled. 

BED  AB'BLING,p/»r.  Wetting ;  sprink- 
ling. 

BEDAFF'.t  u.  t.  To  make  a  fool  of. 
BED'AGAT,  n.  The  name  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Boodhists  in  Burmah. 
BEDAG'GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  daggle.]  To 
soil,  as  clothes,  by  drawing  the  ends  in 
the  mud,  or  spattering  them  with  dirty 
water. 

BEDAG'GLED.pp.  Soiled  by  reaching 
the  mud  in  walking ;  bespattering. 

BEDARE.t  v.  t.  [be  and  dare.]  To 
dare;  to  defy. 

BEDARK'.t  v.  t.  [be  and  dark.]  To 
darken. 

BEDXRK'ENED,  pp.  Darkened ;  ob- 
scured. 

BEDASH',  v.  t.  [be  and  dash.]  To  wet, 
by  throwing  water,  or  other  liquor 
upon ;  to  bespatter,  with  water  or  mud. 

BEDASH'ED,  pp.  Bespattered  with 
water  or  other  liquid. 

BEDASH'ING,  ppr.  Bespattering ; 
dashing  water  upon,  or  other  liquid. 

BEDAUB',  v.  t.  [be  and  daub.]  To 
daub  over;  to  besmear  with  viscous, 
slimy  matter;  to  soil  with  any  thing 
thick  and  dirty. 

BEDAUB'ED,  pp.  Daubed  over;  be- 
smeared. 

BEDAUB'ING,  ppr.  Daubing  over; 
besmearing. 

BEDAZ'ZLE,  ».  t.  [be  and  dazzle.]  To 
confound  the  sight  by  too  strong  a 
light;  to  make  dim  by  lustre. 

BEDAZ'ZLED,  pp.  Having  the  sight 
confounded  by  too  strong  a  light. 

BEDAZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Confounding  or 
making  dim  by  a  too  brilliant  lustre. 

BEDAZ'ZLINGLY,  adu.  So  as  to  be- 
dazzle. 

BED'CHAMBER,  n.  [bed  and  chamber.] 
An  apartment  or  chamber  intended  or 
appropriated  for  a  bed,  or  for  sleep  and 
repose. — Lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household  under  the 
groom  of  the  stole.  They  are  twelve 
in  number,  and  wait  a  week  each  in 
turn.  The  groom  of  the  stole  does  not 
take  his  turn  of  duty,  but  attends  his 
majesty  on  all  state  occasions.  There 
are  thirteen  grooms  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, who  wait  likewise  in  turn.  In  the 
case  of  a  Queen  regnant,  these  posts 
are  occupied  by  ladies,  called  Ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber. 

BED-€LGTHES,  n.  plur.  [bed  and 
clothes.]  Blankets,  or  coverlets,  &c., 
for  beds. 

BED'DED,  pp.  Laid  in  a  bed;  inclosed 
as  in  a  bed. 


BED'DER,       In.    [from    bed.]      Th 
BEDET'TER,/  nether  stone  of  an  o 
mill. 

BED'DING,  ppr.  Laying  in  a  bed  ;  in 
closing  as  in  a  bed. 

BED'DING,  n.  A  bed  and  its  furniture 
a  bed;  the  materials  of  a  bed,  whethe 
for  man  or  beast. 

BEDEAD,  v.  t.  (beded'.)  To  deaden. 
BEDECK',  v.  t.  [be  and  deck.]  To  deck 
to  adorn ;  to  grace. 

BEDECK'ED,  .pp.  Adorned;  ornamen 
ted. 

BEDECK'ING,  ppr.  Adorning ;  deck 
ing. 

BEDEHOUSE,  n.  [Sax.  bead,  a  prayer 
and  house.]     Formerly,  a  hospital  o 
alms-house,  where  the  poor  prayed  fo 
their  founders  and  benefactors. 
BE'DEL,  n.  An  officer  in  the  universi 
ties  of  England.     [A  peculiar  ortho 
graphy  of  beadle.] 
BE'DELRY,  n.  The  extent  of  a  bedel1; 
office. 

BED'EGAR  or  BEDEGU'AR,  n.  An 
excrescence  found  on  different  specie 
of  wild  roses,  and  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  a  small  insect,  Cynips  rosai 
BEDEY'IL,  v.  t.  To  throw  into  confu- 
sion ;  to  destroy,  or  to  render  unfit  fo 
use. 

BEDEW,  v.  t.  [be  and  dew.]  To  mois- 
ten, as  with  dew  ;  to  moisten  in  a  gen- 
tle manner  with  any  liquid;  as,  tears 
bedew  her  face. 

BEDEWED,  pp.  Moistened,  as  if  with 
dew;  gently  moistened. 
BEDEWER,  n.  That  which  bedews 
BEDEWING,  ppr.  Moistening  gently, 
as  with  dew ;  wetting. 
BEDEWr,  a.  Moist  with  dew.     [Lit 
us.] 
BED'FELLOW,  n.    [bed  and  fellow.] 

One  who  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
BED'-HANGINGS,  n.  Curtains. 
BEDIGHT,  v.  t.  (bedi'te.)  [be  and  dight.] 
To  adorn ;  to  dress ;  to  set  off  with  or- 
naments.    [Lit.  us.] 

BEDIGHTED,  pp.   Adorned;   set    off 
with  ornaments. 
BEDIGHTING,  ppr.  Adorning. 
BEDIM',  v.  t.  [be  and  dim.]     To  make 
dim;  to  obscure  or  darken. 
BEDIM'MED,pj>.  Made  dim;  obscured 
BEDIM'MING,  ppr.  Making  dim;  ob- 
scuring; darkening. 
BEDIZ'EN,  a.  t.  (bediz'n.)  [beimddizen.] 

To  adorn ;  to  deck ;  a  low  word. 
BEDIZ'ENED,M>.  Bedecked;  adorned 
BEDIZ'ENING,  ppr.  Adorning. 
BED'LAM,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Bethle- 
hem, the  name  of  a  religious  house  in 
London,  afterward  converted  into    a 
hospital  for  lunatics.]  1.  A  mad-house; 
a  place  appropriated  for  lunatics. — 2. 
A  madman;  a  lunatic;  one  who  lives 
in  Sedlam. — 3.  A  place  of  uproar. 
lED'LAM,   a.   Belonging   to   a   mad- 
house ;  fit  for  a  mad-house. 
BED'L'AMITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
mad-house;  a  mad-man. 
BED'MAKER,  n.  [bed  and  maher.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  beds,  as 
in  a  college  or  university. 
BED'MATE,  n.  [bed  and  mate.]  A  bed- 
fellow. 

BED'MOULDING,  n.  [bed  and  mould- 
ing."] In  arch.,  the  members  of  a  cor- 
nice, which  are  placed  below  the  coro- 
net, consisting  of  an  ogee,  a  list,  a  large 
boultine,  and  another  list  under  the  co- 
ronet. 

BEDOTE,t  v.t.  [be  and  dote.]  To  make 
to  dote. 

BED'POST,  n.  [bed  nad  post.]  The  post 
of  a  bedstead. 
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BED'PRESSER,  n.  [bed  and  press.]  A 
la/y  fellow ;  one  who  loves  his  bed. 

BEDRAG'GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  draijvle.] 
To  soil,  as  garments  which  are  suffer- 
ed, in  walking,  to  reach  the  dirt ;  to  soil 
by  drawing  along  on  mud. 

BEDRAG'GLED,  pp.  Soiled  by  reach- 
ing the  dirt,  in  walking. 

BEDRAG'GLING,  ppr.  Soiling  by 
drawing  along  in  dirt  or  mud. 

BEDRENCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  drench.]  To 
drench ;  to  soak ;  to  saturate  with  mois- 
ture: applied  to  things  which  imbibe 
moisture. 

BEDRENCH'ED, pp.  Drenched;  soak- 
ed. 

BEDRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Soaking ; 
drenching. 

BED'RID,  )  a.  [bed  and  ride;  Sax. 

BED'RIDDEN,  f  bedrida.]  Confined 
to  the  bed  by  age  or  infirmity. 

BED'RITE,  n.  [bed  and  rite.]  The  pri- 
vilege of  the  marriage  bed. 

BED'ROOM,  n.  [bed  and  room.]  A  room 
or  apartment  intended  or  used  for  a 
bed;  a  lodging  room.— 2.f  Room  in  a 
bed. 

BEDROP',  ».  /.  [be  and  drop.]  To 
sprinkle,  as  with  drops 

BEDROP'PED,  pp.  Sprinkled  as  with 
drops;  speckled;  variegated  with  spots. 

BED'SIDE,  n.  The  side  of  the  bed 

BED'STAFF,  n.   [bed   and    staff.]     A 

wooden  pin  anciently  inserted  on  the 

sides  of  bedsteads,  to  keep  the  clothes 

from  slipping  on  either  side. 
BED'STEAD,  n.  (bed'sted.)    [bed  and 

stead.]     A  frame  for  supporting  a  bed. 
BED'STRAW.n.  [bed  and  straw.]  Straw 

laid  under  a  bed  to  make  it  soft ;  also 

the  name  of  a  plant,  a  species  of  Ga- 

lium. 
BED'SWERVER,  n.  [bed  and  swerve.] 

One  that  swerves  from  his  bed;  that 

is,  one  who  is  false  and  unfaithful  to 

the  marriage  vow. 
BED'TIME,  n.  [bed  and  time.]  The  time 

to  go  to  rest;  the  usual  hour  of  going 

to  bed. 
BEDUCK',  v.  t.  [be  and  duch.]  To  duck; 

to  put  the  head  under  water;  to  im- 
merse. 

BEDUST',  v.  t.  [be  and  dust.]  To  sprin- 
kle, soil  or  cover  with  dust. 

ED'WARD.arfc.  [bed  and  ward.]  To- 
ward bed. 
BEDWARF',  v.  t.  [be  and  dwarf.]     To 

make  little;  to  stunt  or  hinder  growth. 
BED'WORK,  n.  [bed  and  work.]  Work 

done  in  bed,  without  toil  of  the  hands 

or  with  ease. 

3EDYE,  v.  t.  [be  and  dye.]     To  dye;  to 

stain. 

BED YED,  pp.  Dyed;  stained. 
3EE,  n.  [Sax.  beo;  D.  bye;  Ger.  biene; 

Ir.  beach.     1.  An  insect  of  the  genus 

Apis.      [See  APIS.]      The  species  are 
merous,  of  which  the  honey-bee  is 


Queen   Bee. 

-he  most  interesting  to  man.  It  has 
ieen  cultivated  from  the  earliest  peri- 
ods, for  its  wax  and  honey.  It  lives  ii. 
swarms  or  societies,  of  from  10,000  to 
50,000  individuals.  These  swarms  con- 
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tain  three  classes  of  bees,  the  females 
or  queen  bees,  the  males  or  drones,  and 
the  neuters  or  working  bees.  Of  the 
former,  there  is  only  one  in  each  hive 
or  swarm,  whose  sole  office  is  to  pro- 
pagate the  species.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  bees.  The  drones  serve 
merely  for  impregnating  the  queen, 


Working  Bee. 

after  which,  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
neuters.  These  last  are  the  labourers 
of  the  hive.  They  collect  the  honey, 
form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  other  bees 
and  the  young.  They  are  furnished 
with  a  proboscis  by  which  they  suck 
the  honey  from  flowers,  and  a  mouth 
by  which  they  swallow  it,  and  then  con- 
vey it  to  the  hive  in  their  stomachs, 
where  they  disgorge  it  into  the  cells. 
The  pollen  of  flowers  settles  on  the 
hairs  with  which  their  body  is  covered, 
whence  it  is  collected  into  pellets,  by  a 
brush  on  their  second  pair  of  legs,  and 
deposited  in  a  hollow  in  the  third  pair. 
It  is  called  bee  bread,  and  is  the  food  of 
the  larval  or  young.  The  adult  bees 
feed  on  honey.  The  wax  was  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  pollen  by  a  diges- 
tive process,  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  honey  by  a 
similar  process.  The  females  and  neu- 
ters have  a  barbed  sting,  attached  to  a 
bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  sting.  When  a 
hive  is  overstocked,  anew  colony  is  sent 
out  under  the  direction  of  a  queen  bee. 
This  is  called  swarming. — In  America, 
joint,  voluntary,  and  gratuitous  aid  af- 
forded by  neighbours  to  their  minister, 
or  to  any  person  in  need. 
BEEB'ERA,  n.  The  bark  of  a  tree  found 
in  British  Guiana,  having  tonic  proper- 
ties like  Peruvian  bark,  and  yielding  an 
alkaline  matter  called  Beeberine. 
BEE'-BKEAD,  n.  [bee  and  bread]  The 
pollen  of  flowers  collected  by  bees,  as 
food  for  their  young.  [See  BEE.] 
BEE'-EATER,  n.  [bee  and  eat.]  A  bird 
that  feeds  on  bees.  There  are  several 
species  included  in  the  genus  Merops, 
of  which  the  A  piaster  of  Europe  is  re- 
markable for  the  brilliancy  of  its  plum- 
age. 

BEE'-FLOWER,  n.  [bee  and  flower.]  A 
plant;  Ophrys  Apifera;  a  species  of 
Ophrys  or  Twyblade,  whose  flowers 
represent  singular  figures  of  bees,  flies, 
and  other  insects. 

BEF/GARDEN,  n.  [bee  and  garden.]  A 
garden,  or  inclosure  to  set  bee-hives  in. 
BEE'  -GLUE,  7i.  [bee  and  <jlue.]     A  soft 
unctuous  matter  with  which  bees  ce- 
ment the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  close 
up  the  cells;  called  also  propolis.' 
BEE'-HIVE,  n.  [bee  and  hive]  A  case 
box,  or  other  hollow  vessel,  which  serves 
as  a  habitation  for  bees.     Hives  are 
made  of  various  materials,  as  of  boards 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  withes 
of  straw,  or  of  glass. 
BEE'-MASTER,  n.   [bee  and  master. 

One  who  keeps  bees. 
BEECH,  71.  [Sax.  bece,  boc;  Ger.  buche 
or  buchbaum;  Russ.  buk;  Gr.  eet?e;:  L 
fagus.  In  Saxon,  bee  and  boc  is  a  book 
It  may  be  that  beech  is  properly  th 
name  of  bark,  and  this  being  used,  by 


onr  rude  ancestors,  as  the  material  for 
writing,  the  word  came  to  signify  a 
book.]  A  tree  arranged  by  UmuBOI 
under  the  genus  Fagus,  with  the  chest- 
nut. The  common  beech  is  the  Fagus 
Silvatica,  Linnaian  class  and  order  Mo- 
ncecia  Polyandria,  nat.  or.  Amentaceic. 
The  beech  grows  to  a  large  size,  with 
branches  forming  abeautiful  head,  with 
thick  foliage.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
of  a  silvery  cast.  The  mast  or  nuts 
are  the  food  of  swine,  and  of  certain 
wild  animals,  and  yield  a  good  oil  for 
lamps.  W  hen  eaten  by  man,  they  are 
said  to  occasion  giddiness  and  head- 
ach.  Beech  is  not  much  used  in  build- 
ing, as  it  soon  rots  in  damp  places,  but 
it  is  used  as  piles  in  places  where  it  is 
constantly  wet.  It  is  manufactured 
into  a  great  variety  of  tools,  for  which 
its  great  hardness  and  uniform  texture 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  sorts  of 
wood;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in 
making  furniture. 

BEECH-COAL,  n.  [beech  and  coal.] 
Charcoal  from  beech  wood. 

BEECHEN,  a.  (bee'chn.)  Consisting  of 
the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech ;  be- 
longing to  the  beech;  as, a  beechen  ves- 
sel. 

BEECHMAST,  n.  The  fruit  or  nnts  of 
the  beech. 

BEECH-OIL,  n.  [beech  andoiV.]  Oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  mast  or  nuts  of  the 
beech-tree.  It  is  used  in  Picardy,  and 
in  other  parts  of  France,  instead  of 
butter;  but  it  is  said  to  occasion  heavi- 
ness and  pains  in  the  stomach. 

BEECH-TREE,  n.  [beech  and  tree.]  The 

lUMM'll. 

BEEF,  n.  [Fr.  Timif,  bcuf,  an  ox;  Sp. 
busy;  Port,  boy;  W.  buw;  Corn,  buuh, 
an  ox;  Ir.  bo,  a  cow,  plur.  buaibh;  L. 
bos,  bovis;  Gr.  £««.]  1.  An  animal  of 
the  bovine  genus,  whether  ox,  bull,  or 
cow ;  but  used  of  those  which  are  full 
grown  or  nearly  so.  In  this,  which  is 
the  original  sense,  the  word  has  a  plu- 
ral, beeves. — '2.  The  flesh  of  an  ox.  bull, 
or  cow,  when  killed.  In  pop.  Ian.,  the 
word  is  often  applied  to  the  live  ani- 
mal ;  as,  an  ox  is  good  beef;  that  is,  well 
fattened.  In  this  sense,  the  word  has 
no  plural. 

BEEF,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  the 
ox,  or  bovine  kind;  as,  a  beef-sieak. 
BEEF-EATER,  n.  [beef  and  eat.]  One 
that  eats  beef.— 2.  A  popular  appella- 
tion for  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  guard, 
and  the  term  thus  applied  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  from  the  French  beauf- 
fetier,  an  officer  appointed  to  watch  the 
beauftet,  buffet,  or  side-board,  because 
some  of  the  yeomen  originally  were 
ranged  at  table  on  solemn  festivals.— 3. 
The  Buphaga,  an  African  bird  that 
feeds  on  the  larvas  which  nestle  under 
the  hides  of  oxen. — 4.  In  pop.  use,  a  stout 
fleshy  man. 
BEEF-STEAK,  n.  [beef  and  steak.]  A 

steak  or  slice  of  beef  for  broiling. 
BEEF-WITTED,  a.  [beef  and  wit.]  Dull 
in  intellects;  stupid;  heavy-headed. 
BEELD  or  BEILD.f  n.  [Sax.  behlydan, 
to  cover.]   Protection;  refuge. — In  the 
Scottish  dialect,t]ns  word  is  used  to  sig- 
nify, 1.  Shelter,  refuge,  protection.— 
2.  Support,  stay,  means  of  sustenance. 
— 3.  A  place  of  shelter;  hence  applied 
to  a  house,  a  habitation. 
BEELE,  n.  A  kind  of  pickaxe  used  by 
miners,  for  separating  the  ores  from  the 
rocks  in  which  they  lie. 
BEE'LZEBUB,  n.  [Gr.   pmbCwS,    the 
lord  or  destroyer  of  flies.]     A  god  of 
the  Philistines,  who  had  a  famous  tem- 
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pie  at  Ekron.  He  was  worshipped  aa 
the  destroyer  of  flies. 
BEE'LZEBUL,  n.  [Gr.  0taXCi6»d,  Lord 
of  dung,  i.  e.  metaphorically,  lord  of 
idolatry.]  A  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 
the  prince  of  demons.  The  word  is  in- 
correctly written  Beelzebub  in  the  New 
Testament;  Mat.  x.  25.;  xii.  24,  27. 
[See  BAAL.] 

BEE'MOL,  n.  In  music,  See  BEMOL. 
BEEN.  [Sax.  bean]  Part.  perf.  of  be; 
pronounced  bin.  In  old  authors,  it  is 
also  the  present  tense  plural  of  be. 
BEEN,  n.  A  fretted  stringed  instrument 
of  music  of  the  guitar  kind,  having 
nineteen  frets ;  used  in  India. 
BEER,  n.  [W.  Mr;  Fr.  biere;  Arm.  bj/er, 
bir,  her;  D.  and  Ger.  bier.]  1.  A  spiri- 
tuous liquor  made  from  any  farinace- 
ous grain ;  but  generally  from  barley, 
which  is  first  malted  and  ground,  and 
its  fermentable  substance  extracted  by 
hot  water.  This  extract  or  infusion  is 
evaporated  by  boiling  in  cauldrons,  and 
hops  or  some  other  plant  of  an  agree- 
able bitterness  added.  The  liquor  is 
then  suffered  to  ferment  in  vats.  Beet 
is  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and 
is  denominated  small  beer,  ale,  porter, 
brown  stout,  &c.,  according  to  its 
strength,  or  other  peculiar  qualities.  — 
2.  Seer  is  a  name  given  in  America  to 
fermenting  liquors  made  of  various 
other  materials  ;  and  when  a  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  plants  forms  part  of  the 
composition,  it  is  called  spring-beer, 
from  the  season  in  which  it  is  made. 
There  is  also  root  beer.  In  Britain, 
also,  the  term  beer  is  applied  in  the  same 
way  to  fermented  liquors  made  from 
ginger,  spruce,  molasses,  &c. 
BEER-BARREL,  n.  A  barrel  for  hold- 
ing beer. 

BEER-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  malt 
liquors  are  sold;  an  ale-house. 
BEER'-STONE,  n.  An  argillaceous  and 
siliceous  freestone  dug  from  quarries  at 
Beer,  ten  miles  west  of  Lyme  Regis, 
at  the  passing  of  the  chalk  into  the 
greensand. 

BEES,  n.  plur.  In  shipbuilding,  pieces  of 
elm  plank  bolted  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  bowsprit. 

BEE'SHA,  n.  A  genus  of  grasses  nearly 
allied  to  Bambusa,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  circumstance  of  its  seed  being 
enclosed  in  a  fleshy  pericarp.  Two 
species  are  known,  both  of  which  have 
the  aspect  of  spineless  bamboos. 
BEESTINGS.  See  BIESTINGS. 
BEET,  n.  [D.  biet;  Ger.  beete;  W.  beta- 
sen;  L.  beta;  Fr.  bette.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Beta.  The  species  cultivated  in 
gardens  are  the  cicla  a»d  vulrjaris,  or 
white  and  red  beet.  There  are  many 
varieties;  some  with  long  taper  roots, 
and  others  with  flat  roots,  like  turnips. 
The  root  furnishes  a  large  portion  of 
sugar,  which  is  manufactured  in  France 
on  a  great  scale. 

BEE'TLE.  n.  [Sax.  bill,  or  bytl,  a  mal- 
let; betel,  the  insect,  beetle.]  1.  A  heavy 
mallet  or  wooden  hammer,  used  to  drive 
wedges,  beat  pavements,  &c. ;  called 
also  a  stamper,  or  rammer. — 2.  In  zoo/., 
the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  insects, 
the  Scarabanis,  of  many  species.  The 
generic  characters  are,  clavated  anten- 
nse,  fissile  longitudinally,  legs  fre- 
quently dentated.and  wingswhich  have 
hard  cases,  or  sheaths.  The  bones  of 
these  insects  are  placed  externally,  and 
their  muscles  within.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head, 
to  that  of  a  man's  fist.  Some  are  pro- 
duced in  a  month,  and  go  through  their 
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existence   in  a  year;  in  others,  four 
years  are  required  to  produce  them, 
and  they  live  as  winged  insects  a  year 
more.      They  have  various  names,  as  i 
the  May-bug,  the  dorr-beetle,  the  cock-  \ 
chafer,  the  tumble-dung,  the  elephant- 
beetle,  &c.     The  latter,  found  in  Sout 
America,  is  the  largest  species,  bein 
four  inches  long. 

BEE'TLE,  v.  t.  (bee'tl.)     To  jut;  to  b 
prominent;  to  hang  or  extend  out;  a 
a  cliff  that  beetles  over  its  base 
BEE'TLE-BROW,  n.  [beetle  and  brow 
A  prominent  brow 

BEE'TLE-BROWED,  a.  Having  pro 
minent  brows. 
BEE'TLE-HEAD,  n.  [beetle  and  head 

A  stupid  fellow. 

BEE'TLE-HEADED,a.  Having  a  hea 
like  a  beetle;  dull;  stupid. 
BEE'TLE-STOCK,n.  [beetle  and  stock 
The  handle  of  a  beetle. 
BEE'TLE-STONES,  n.  Stones  so  name 
in  Scotland  from  their  supposed  insec 
origin,  and  applied  by  the  lapidaries  o 
Edinburgh  to  make  ladies'  ornaments 
Dr.  Buckland  states  that  they  are  th 
coprolites,  or  faeces  of  fishes. 
BEETLING,ppr.  Jutting;  being promi 

from  4he 


BEET-RAVE,      In.  A  kind   of  beet 
BEET-RADISH,/  used  for  salad 
BEET-ROOT,  n.  The  root  of  the  bee 
plant,  Beta  Maritima,  belonging  to  nat 
order  Chenopodiacea).     It  is  a  native 
of  Britain. 

BEET'-ROOT-SUGAR,  n.  Sugar  made 
from  the  root  of  the  beet,  a  manufac- 
ture which  sprang  up  in  France,  in 
consequence  of  Bonaparte's  scheme  for 
destroying  the  colonial  prosperity  o 
Britain,  by  excluding  British  colonia' 
produce. 

BEEVES,  n.  plur.  of  beef.  Cattle  ;  qua- 
drupeds of  the  bovine  genus,  called  i 
England,  black  cattle. 

BEFALL',  v.  t.  pret.  befell;  part,  befal- 
len. [Sax.  befaillan,  of  be  and  fall 
To  happen  to;  to  occur  to;  as,  let  me 
know  the  worst  that  can  befall  me  It 
usually  denotes  ill.  It  is  generally 
transitive  in  form,  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  ellipsis  of  to,  and  to  sometimes 
tollows  it. 

BEFALL',  v.  i.  To  happen  ;  to  come  to 
pass. 

I  have  reveal'd  this  discord  which  befell 
™     ,    -  Milton. 

1  o  befall  of,  is  not  legitimate 
EFALL'EN,  pp.  Fallen  on. 

BEFALL'ING,  ppr.  Happening  to;  oc- 
curring to;  coming  to  pass 

BEFALL'ING,  n.  That  which  befalls  • 
an  event. 

BEFELL',  pret.  of  befall 

BEFIT'  „  t.  [be  and  fit.]  To  suit ;  to 
be  suitable  to ;  to  become. 

RFPl'T'TT^r"5' lefi" thec-  Mittm- 

BE* IT  TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Suiting;  be- 
coming. 

EFLAT'TERED,  a.  Flattered. 
BEFOAM,  e.  t.  [be  and  foam.]  To  cover 
with  foam.     [Lit.  us.] 
EFOG'GED,  a.  Involved  in  a  fog. 
BEFOOL',  ».  t.  [be  and  fool.}     To  fool ; 
to  infatuate;   to  delude,  or  lead  into 
error. 

Men  befool  themselves.  ,?»„//, 

BEFOOL'ED,  „.   Fooled;    deceived; 

led  into  error. 
BEFOOL'ING.apr.  Fooling;  making  a 

TJFpnpV      eiV'nff ;  infat"«ing. 

BEFORE,  prep,  [be  and  fore,  that  is, 
by  fore,  near  the  fore  part.  Sax.  be- 
fore, or  beforan,  retained  by  Chaucer 
m  beforn.]  1.  In  front;  on  the  8id 


with  the  face,  at  any  distance ;  used  ol 
persons. — 2.  In  presence  of,  with  the 
idea  of  power,  authority,  respect. 

Abraham  bowed  before  the  people  of  Hi 
land;  Gen.  xxiii. 

Wherewithal    shall    I    come   before    the 
Lord;   Micah  vi. 

3.  In  sight  of;  as,  before  the  face.— 4.  In 
the  presence  of,  noting  cognizance,  or 
jurisdiction. 

Both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judge; 
Ex.  xxii. 

6.  In  the  power  of,  noting  the  right  or 
ability  to  choose  or  possess;  free  to 
the  choice. 

The  world  \vas  all  before  them.      Milton. 

My  land  is  if/ore  thee;  Gen.  xx. 
6.  In  front  of  any  object ;   as,  before 
the  house,  before  the  tire. — 7.  Preced- 
ing in  time. 

Before  I  \vas  afflicted,  I  went  astray;  Ps. 
cxix. 

Before  Abraham  was,  I  am;  John  viii. 
Here  the  preposition  has  a  sentence 
following  for  an  object.— 8.  In  prefer- 
ence to. 

And  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh: 
Gen.  xlviii. 

Povertv  is  desirable  before,  torments. 

Taylor. 

9.  Superior;  preceding  in  dignity. 

He  that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  be- 
fore me,  for  he  was  before  me;  John  i. 

10.  Prior  to;  having  prior  right;  pre- 
ceding in  order ;  as,  the  eldest  son  is  be- 
.faretheyounger  in  succession.— 11.  Pre- 
vious to ;  in  previous  order ;  in  order  to. 

before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use, 
two  points  are  necessary.  Su-ift. 

[See  No.  7.]— 12.  Before  the  wind,  is  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  by 
its  impulse. 
BEFORE,  adv.  In  time  preceding. 

You  tell  me  what  I  knew  before.  Dryden. 
2.  In  time  preceding  to  the  present,  or 
to  this  time;  hitherto;  as,  tumults  then 
arose  which  before  were  unknown. — 3. 
Further  onward  in  place,  in  progress, 
or  in  front. 

Ilearhing  forth  to  those  things  which  are 
before;  Phil.  iii. 

4.  In  front ;  on  the  fore  part. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind;  2 
Chron.  xiii. 

In  some  of  the  examples  of  the  use  of 
before,  which  Johnson  places  under  the 
adverb,  the  word  is  a  preposition  go- 
verning a  sentence;  as,  "Before  the 
hills  appeared."  This  is  the  real  con- 
struction, however  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood. 

BEFORECITED,  a.  Cited  in  a  preced- 
ing part. 

BEFOREHAND,  arfw.  [before  andtorf.] 
In  a  state  of  anticipation,  or  preoccu- 
pation; often  followed  by  with;  as,  you 
are  beforehand  with  me. — 2.  Antece- 
dently ;  by  way  of  preparation,  or  pre- 
liminary; aforetime;  Mat.  xiii.;  1  Tim. 
v- — 3.  In  a  state  of  accumulation,  so  as 
that  more  has  been  received  than  ex- 
pended. A  man  is  beforehand.  In  this 
use  it  is  more  properly  an  adjective. — 4. 
At  first;  before  any  thing  is  done 
EFOREMENT1ONED,  a.  Mentioned 
Before. 

EFORETIME.farft..  [itforeamltfme.l 
Formerly;  of  old  time;  1  Sam.  ix;  Josh 
xx. 

EFOR'TCNE,  v.  t.  [be  and  fortune.] 

10  happen  ;  to  betide. 

EFOUL',  v.  t.  [Sax.  befylrm,  be  and 
foul.]  To  make  foul;  to  soil 

EFREC'KLE,t  v.  t.  To  freck ;  to  spot ; 

o  colour  with  various  spots. 

EFRIEND,  v.  t.  (befrend'.)  [be  and 
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friend.]     To  favour ;  to  act  as  a  friend 
to ;  to  countenance,  aid,  or  benefit. 
BEFKIEND'ED,  j,j>.  Favoured;  conn- 
tenanced. 

BEFRIEND'ING,  ppr.  Favouring;  as- 
sisting as  a  friend ;  showing  kindness  to. 
BEFRINGE,  v.  t.    (befrinj'.)     [be   and 
fringe.]     To  furnish  with  a  fringe ;  to 
adorn  as  with  fringe. 
BEFRINGED,  pp.  Adorned  as  with  a 
fringe. 
BEFUR'RED,  a.  Covered  with  fur. 

EG, IB.  [The  Turks  write  this  word 
BEY,  /  beyh,  or  beh,  but  pronounce  it 
bey.]  In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  go- 
vernor of  a  town  or  country ;  more 
particularly,  the  lord  of  a  sangiac  or 
banner.  Every  province  is  divided  in- 
to seven  sangiacs  or  banners,  each  of 
which  qualifies  a  bey  ;  and  these  are 
commanded  by  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, called  begler-beg,  or  lord  of  all 
the  beys.  Each  beg  has  the  command 
of  a  certain  number  of  spahis,  or  horse, 
denominated  Timariots.  In  Tunis,  the 
beg,  or  bey,  is  the  prince  or  king,  and 
swering  to  the  dey  of  Algiers.  In 
Egypt,  the  begs  were  twelve  generals 
who  commanded  the  militia,  or  standing 
forces  of  the  realm. 

BEG,  v.  t.  [Probably  contracted  from 
Sw.  begara,  to  ask, desire,  crave;  Dan. 
beytcmr;  Ger.  begehren;  D.  begeeren, 
which  is  a  compound  word;  be  and 
1/ieren,  to  crave ;  Sax.  geornian,  gyrnan, 
to  yearn.  In  Italian,  picaro  is  a  beg- 
gar.] 1.  To  ask  earnestly ;  to  beseech ; 
to  entreat,  or  supplicate  with  humility. 
It  implies  more  urgency  than  ask  or 
petition. 

Joseph  begged  the  body  of  Jesus;  Matt 
xxvii. 

2.  To  ask  or  supplicate  in  charity ;  as 
we  may  yet  be  reduced  to  beg  our  bread. 
—3.  To  take  for  granted ;  to  assume 
without  proof;  as,  to  beg  the  questior 
in  debate. 

BEG,  v.  i.  To  ask  alms  or  charity  ;  to 
practise  begging ;  to  live  by  asking  alms. 
I  cannot  dig;  1  am  ashamed  to  beg;  I.uke 
xvi. 

BKGALL',t  v.  t.  To  gall,  to  fret,  to 
chate,  to  rub  sore. 

BEGAW'ED.f  PP.  Bedecked  with 
gaudy  things,  or  with  any  fine  gay 
showy  things. 

BEGET',  v.  t.  pret.  begot,  begat;  pp.  be- 
aut, begotten.  [Sax.  beijetan,  of  be  and 
getan,  to  get.  See  GET.]  1.  To  pro- 
create, as  a  father  or  sire;  to  generate- 
as,  to  beget  a  son.— i.  To  produce,  as 
an  ettect;  to  cause  to  exist;  to  gene- 
rate ;  as,  luxury  begets  vice. 

BEGET'TER,  n.  One  who  begets  or 
procreates ;  a  father 

BE^rt!"3'  a\  Jhat  may  be  begsed- 

BEG  GAR,  n.  [See  BE«.]  One  that 
lives  by  asking  alms,  or  makes  it  his 
business  to  beg  for  charity.— a.  One 
who  supplicates  with  humility;  a  peti- 
tioner ;  but  in  this  sense  rarely  used 
as  the  word  has  become  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.—3.  One  who  assumes  in  argu- 
ment what  he  does  not  prove. 

BEG'GAR,  ».  t.  To  reduce  to  beggary 
to  impoverish.— 2.  To  deprive,  or  make 
destitute;  to  exhaust;  as,  to  beggar 
description. 

BEG'GARED,  pp.  Reduced  to  extreme 
poverty. 

BEG'GARING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  indi- 
gence, or  a  state  of  beggary 

BEG'GARLINESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing beggarly  ;  meanness ;  extreme  po- 
verty. 

BEG'GARLY,  a.  Mean;  poor;  in  the 
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condition  of  a  beggar;  extremely  indi- 
gent. 

BEG'G  ARLY,  adv.  Meanly ;  indigently ; 
despicably. 

BEG'GAR-MAID,  n.  A  maid  that  is  a 
beggar. 

BEG'GAR-MAN,  n.  A  man  that  is  a 
beggar. 

BEG'GAR-WOMAN.n.  A  female  beg- 
gar. 

BEG'GARY,  n.  A  state  of  extreme  in- 
digence. 

BEG'GED.pp. Entreated;  supplicated; 
asked  in  charity. 

BEG'GING,  ppr.  Asking  alms  ;   sup- 
plicating ;  assuming  without  proof. 
BEG'GING,  n.  The  act   of   soliciting 
alms;  the  practice  of  asking  alms;  as, 
he  lives  by  begging. 

BEGHARDS',  )  n.  A  religious  order  of 
BEGUARDS',  )  St.  Francis  in  Flan- 
ders, established  at  Antwerp,  in  1228, 
and  so  named  from  St.  Segghe,  their 
patroness.  They  at  first  employed 
themselves  in  making  linen  cloth,  and 
were  united  in  bonds  of  charity,  without 
any  rule;  but  in  1290,  they  embraced  that 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  Their 
history,  during  the  middle  ages,  is  much 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Beguines. 
BEGILT',  a.  Gilded. 
BEGIN',  v.  i.  pret.  began;  pp.  begun. 
[Sax.  gynnan,  aginnan,  beginnan,  and 
onginnan,  to  begin ;  ontjin,  a  beginning ; 
Sw.  begynna;  D.  and  Ger.  beginnen,  to 
begin;  D.  and  German  beginn,  a  begin- 
ning, origin ;  W.  cycwnu,  to  begin,  cy, 
a  prefix,  and  cwn,  ahead.  The  radical 
word  is  gin,  or  gyn,  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed be,  on,  and  du,  which  is  to.  This 
appears  to  be  the  root  of  the  Gr.  • 
P&,  ?E»«W,  L.  genera,  gigno,  coinciding 
with  Syr.  Aon,  to  begin  to  be  ;  in  Aph. 
to  plant,  to  confirm,  to  create;  Eth. 
Aon,  to  be,  to  become,  or  be  made;  Ar. 
Aana,  to  be,  or  become,  to  make,  to 
create,  to  generate ;  Heb.  Ch.  and 
Sam.  -ps,  hoon,  to  make  ready,  to  adapt, 
prepare,  establish ;  Sam.  to  create 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust 
stretch  forward;  hence,  to  set,  or  to 
produce,  according  to  its  connection  or 
application.]  1.  To  have  an  original  or 
first  existence;  to  take  rise;  to  com- 
mence. 

As  he  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  hisholy  pro- 
phets, who  have  been  since  the  world  began 

Judgmentmust  begin  at  the  house  of  God 
1  Pet.  iv. 

From  Nimrod  first  the  savage  race  began 
Pope 

And  tears  begnn  to  flow.  Dryrien 

2.  To  do  the  first  act;  to  enter  upo 
something  new;  to  take  the  first  step 
as,  begin  my  muse. 

Begin  every  day  to  repent.  Taylo 

When  1  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  em 
1  Sam.  iii. 

BEGIN',  r.  t.  To  do  the  first  act  of  an 
thing;  to  enter  on;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song. 

And  this  they  begin  to  do;  Gen.  xi. 
2.  To  trace  from  any  thing,  as  the  fir; 
ground;  to  lay  the  foundation. 

The  apostle  Legim  our  knowledge  in  t 
creatures  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Locke. 

To  begin  with,  to  enter  upon  first ;  to 
use  or  employ  first;  as,  to  begin  with 
the  Latin  grammar;  to  begin  business 
with  a  small  capital. 
BEGIN'NER,  n.  The  person  who  be- 
gins; he  that  gives  an  original;  the 


igent  who  is  the  cause ;  an  author. — 
2.  One  who  first  enters  upon  any  art, 
cience,  or  business;  one  who  is  in  his 
rudiments;  a  young  practitioner;  often 
mplying  want  of  experience. 
EGIN'NING,  ppr.  First  entering  up- 
commencing;  giving  rise,  or  ori- 
ginal; taking  rise,  or  origin. 
EGIN'NING,  n.  The  first  cause;  ori- 

I  am  the  beginning  and  the  ending;  Rev.i. 

2.  That  which  is  first;  the  first  state; 
commencement ;  entrance  into  being. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth;  Gen.  i. 

3.  The  rudiments,  first  ground,  or  ma- 
terials. 

Mighty  things  from  small  beginningi  grow. 
Dryden. 

iEGIN'NINGLESS,  n.  That  hath  no 
beginning.  [A  badword  and  not  used.] 
5EGIRD,  v.  t.  (begurd'.)  pret.  begirt, 
begirded;  pp.  begirt,  [be  and  gird;  Sax. 
begyrdan.]  1.  To  bind  with  a  band  or 
girdle. — 2.  To  surround ;  to  inclose;  to 
encompass. 

Begird  the  Almighty  throne.  Milton. 
3.  To  besiege.  To  begirt,  used  by  B. 
Johnson,  is  a  corrupt  orthography. 
EGIRD'ED, )  pp.  Bound  with  a  gir- 
JEGIRT',  )  die;  surrounded;  in- 
closed ;  besieged. 

BEGIRD'ING,ppr.  Binding  with  a  gir- 
dle ;  surrounding ;  besieging. 
BEG'LERBEG,  n.  [See  BEG.]  The 
governor  of  a  province  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  next  in  dignity  to  the  grand 
vizier.  Each  has  three  ensigns  or  staffs, 
trimmed  with  a  horse  tail,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  pasha,  who  has  two, 
and  a  beg,  who  has  one.  His  province 
is  called  beglerbeglik. 
BEGLOOM',  v.  t.  To  make  gloomy;  to 

darken. 
BEGNAW,  v.  t.  (benaw'.)  [Sax.  begna- 


gan;  be  and  gnaw.]     To  bite  or  gnaw 
to  eat  away ;  to  corrode  ;  to  nibble. 
BEGOD',  v.  t.  To  deify. 
BEGOD'DED.tpp.  Endowed  as  gods 
with  the  attributes  of  gods. 
BEGONE.     Go  away ;  depart.     These 
two  words  have  been  improperly  unit- 
ed.   Be  retains  the  sense  of  a  verb,  and 
gone,  that  of  a  participle. 
BEGONIA'CEjE,  n.  In  hot.,  a  natura 
order  of  Exogens,  consisting  of  a  single 
genus,  composed  of  species  found  ex 
clusively  in  the  dampest  parts  of  the 
tropics,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlc 
particularly  in  Asia  and  America.    Al 
the  species,  of  the  only  genus  Begoni 
of  which  the  order  consists,  have  flesh 
leaves,  succulent  stems,  and  neat  look 
ing  pink  flowers.     They  are  deservedl 
favourites  with  the  collectors  of  tropi 

cal  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  faciltt 

with  which  they  may  be  kept  in  a  stat 

of  almost  constant  flowering. 
BEGORED,  a.  [be  and  gore.]  Besmear 

ed  with  gore. 
BEGOT',    BEGOT'TEN,  pp.  of   get. 

Procreated ;  generated. 
BEGRAC'ED,t  pp.  Endowed  with  the 

rank,  treated,  addressed,  as  possessing 

the  rank  or  title  of  grace  or  lord. 
BEGRAVE,t  v.  t.   To   deposit  in  the 

grave:  to  bury.— 2.+  To  engrave. 
BEGRE ASE,».  t.  (» as  z.) [be  and  grease .] 

To  soil,  or  daub  with  grease  ;  or  other 

oily  matter. 
BEGRIME,  v.  t.  [be  and  grime.]     To 


soil  with  dirt  deep-impressed,  so  that 
the  natural  hue  cannot  easily  be  reco- 
vered. 

BEGRIMED,  pp.  Deeply  soiled. 

BEGRUDGE,  v.  t.  (begrudj'.)  [See 
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.]     To  grudge;    to   envy  the 
possession  of. 

BEGRUDG'ED,    pp.    Having    excited 
envy. 

EGRTJDG'ING.pjir.  Envying  the  pos- 
session of. 

EG'UAN,  n.  A  bezoar,  or  concretion, 
Found  in  the  intestines  of  the  iguana 
lizard. 

JEGUILE,  v.  t.  (begi'le.)  [be  and  guile.] 
To  delude ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impose  on 
by  artifice  or  craft. 

The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  1  did  eat ; 
Gen.  iii. 

2.  To  elude  by  craft. 

When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's 
rage.  Shak. 

3.  To  elude  any  thing  disagreeable  b) 
amusement,  or  other  means ;  to  pass 
pleasingly  ;    to  amuse  ;    as,  to  beguile 
the  tedious  day  with  sleep. 

BEGUILED,  pp.  Deluded;  imposed  on; 
misled  by  craft ;  eluded  by  stratagem ; 
passed  pleasingly. 

BEGUIL'EMENT,  n.  Act  of  beguiling, 
or  deceiving. 

BEGUILEH,  n.  He,  or  that  which  be- 
guiles or  deceives. 

BEGUILING,  ppr.  Deluding;  deceiv- 
ing by   craft ;  eluding  by  artifice ;  a- 
musing. 
BEGUIL'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 

deceive. 
BEGUIL'TY,  t>.  f.  To  render  guilty.  [A 

barbarous  word.] 

BE'GUIN,  n.  The  Beguins  are  a  congre- 
gation of  nuns  in  Flanders,  so  called 
from  their  founder,  or  from  their  head- 
dress. Segtiin,  in  French,  is  a  linen 
cap.  From  this  order  sprang  the  Be- 
guinages  in  Flanders. 
BE'GUM,  or  BE'G  AUM,  n.  Xn  the  East 
Indies,  a  princess,  or  lady  of  high  rank. 
BEGUN',  pp.  of  begin.  Commenced ; 
originated. 

BEHXLF,  n.  (behaf.)  [This  word  is 
probably  a  corruption.  If  composed 
of  be  and  half,  it  is  a  word  of  modern 
origin  :  but  I  take  it  to  be  the  Sax.  be- 
hefe,  profit,  need,  or  convenience  ;  D. 
behoef,  necessaries,  business ;  behoeve, 
behalf;  Sw.  behnf;  D.  behov,  need, ne- 
cessity, sufficiency,  or  what  is  requir- 
ed, sustenance,  or  support;  from  the 
verb  behoove,  behofwa,  behover,  to  need. 
The  spelling  is  therefore  corrupt;  it 
should  be  behof,  or  behoof.  See  BE- 
HOOF.] 1.  Favour;  advantage;  con- 
venience ;  profit ;  support ;  defence ; 
vindication;  as  the  advocate  pleads  in 
behalf  ot  the  prisoner;  the  patriot  suf- 
fers in  behalf  of  his  country. — 2.  Part; 
side,  noting  substitution,  or  the  act  of 
taking  the  part  of  another ;  as,  the  a- 
gent  appeared  in  behalf  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  entered  a  claim. 
BEHAP'PEN,  v.  i.  [be  and  happen.]  To 
happen  to. 

BEHAVE,  v.  t.  [G.  gehaben;  Sax.  gehab- 
ban,  and  behabban;  be  and  have.]  1. 
To  restrain ;  to  govern  ;  to  subdue. 
[The  Saxon  sense  of  the  word.] 

lie  did  behace  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent. 

S/iak. 

This  sense  is  obsolete.  Yet  it  often 
seems  to  be  implied ;  for  to  behave  one's 
self,  is  really  to  govern  one's  self ;  to 
have  in  command. — 2.  To  carry ;  to 
conduct;  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun ;  as,  he  behaves  himself  manfully. 
But  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  is 
to  omit  the  pronoun;  as,  he  behaves 
well. 

BEHAVE,  v.  i.  To  act;  to  conduct; 
generally  applied  to  mai.ners,  or  to  con- 
duct in  any  particular  business ;  and  in 
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a  good  or  bad  sense.     He  behaves  well 
or  ill. 

BEHAVED,  pp.  Conducted. 
BEHAVING,  ppr.  Carrying  ;  conduct- 
ing. 

BEHAVIOUR,  n.  (beha'vyur.)  [See  BE- 
HAVE.] Manner  of  behaving,  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  conduct;  manners;  car- 
riage of  one's  self,  with  respect  to  pro- 
priety, or  morals  ;  deportment.  It  ex- 
presses external  appearance  or  action  ; 
sometimes  in  a  particular  character ; 
more  generally  in  the  common  duties 
of  life  ;  as,  our  future  destiny  depends 
on  our  behaviour  in  this  life.  It  may 
express  correct  or  good  manners,  but' 
I  doubt  whether  it  ever  expresses  the 
idea  of  elegance  of  manners,  without 
another  word  to  qualify  it.  To  be  up- 
on one's  behaviour,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
trial,  in  which  something  important 
depends  on  propriety  of  conduct.  The 
modern  phrase  is  to  be,  or  to  be  put,  upon 
one's  good  behaviour.  Judges  hold  their 
office  during  good  behaviour;  that  is, 
during  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  their 
official  conduct.  Behaviour  as  heir,  or 
gestiopro  hcerede,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  pas- 
sive title,  by  which  an  heir,  by  intro- 
mission with  his  ancestor's  heritage, 
incurs  a  universal  liability  for  his  debts 
and  obligations. 

BEHEAD,  v.  t.  (behed'.)  [be  and  head  ] 
To  cut  off  the  head ;  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  body,  with  a  cutting  instru- 
ment; appropriately  used  of  the  execu- 
tion of  men  for  crimes. 

BEHEAD'ED,  pp.  (behed'ed.)  Having 
the  head  cut  off. 

BEHEAD'ING,  ppr.  (behed'ing.)  Sever- 
ing the  head  from  the  body. 

BEHEAD'ING,  n.  (behed'ing )  The  act 
of  separating  the  head  from  the  body 
by  a  cutting  instrument ;  decollation. 
Beheading  was  a  capital  punishment 
among  the  Romans ;  it  was  performed 
at  first  with  an  axe,but  afterwards  with 
a  sword.  In  this  country,  it  was  the 
capital  punishment  of  nobles,  and  those 
convicted  of  high  treason.  In  Scot- 
land, in  former  times,  beheading  was 
performed  by  an  edged  instrument  call- 
ed the  maiden,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  guillotine,  the  beheading  instrument 
in  France.  In  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica,  beheading  is  unknown,  the  hal- 
ter being  the  only  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  that  country. 

BEHELD',  fret,  and  pp.  of  Behold, 
which  see. 

BE'HEMOTH,  n.  [Heb.  I-";!-!:!,  behe- 
muth,  from  nrana,  behejnek,  a  beast  or 
brute ;  from  an  Arabic,  verb,  which  sig- 
nifies, to  shut,  to  lie  hid,  to  be  dumb. 
In  Eth.  dumb.]  Authors  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  animal  intended  in 
Scripture  by  this  name  ;  some  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  an  ox,  others,  an  elephant; 
and  Bochart  labours  to  prove  it  the 
hippopotamus,  or  river  horse. The  latter 
opinion  is  most  probable.  [See  HIP- 
POPOTAMUS.] The  original  word  in 
Arabic  signifies  a  brute  or  beast  in  ge- 
neral, especially  a  quadruped. 

BE'HEN,  BEN,  or  BEK'EN,  n.  A  plant. 
The  white  behen  is  a  species  of  Cucu- 
balus,  called  Swedish  Lychnis,  or  gnm 
sepungar.  The  empalement  of  its 
flower  resembles  net-work,  and  its 
leaves  have  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of 
peas.  Tfce  behen  of  the  shops,  or  white 
behen,  is  spatling  poppy.  Red  behen  is 
sea  lavender. 

BEHEST',  n.  [be  and  Sax.  hcsse,  a  com- 


mand; Ger.  geheiss,  command,  from 
heissen,  to  call,  tell,  or  command.  See 
HEAT.]  Command;  precept;  mandate. 

BEHIGHT.t  v.  t.  (behlte.)  pret.  behot. 
[Sax.  behetan,  to  promise.]  To  promise ; 
to  intrust ;  to  call,  or  name ;  to  com- 
mand; to  adjudge;  to  address;  to  in- 
form; to  mean;  to  reckon.  The  or- 
thography is  corrupt ;  it  should  be  be- 
hite. 

BEHIND,  prep.  [Sax.  behindan,  of  be 
and  hindan,  behind ;  Goth,  hindar,  be- 
yond, behind  ;  kindar-leitkan,  to  pass, 
prseterire;  Ger.  hinter.]  1.  At  the  back 
of  another ;  as,  to  ride  behind  a  horse- 
man.— 2.  On  the  back  part,  at  any  dis- 
tance; in  the  rear ;  as,  to  walk  behind 
another. — 3.  Remaining  ;  left  after  the 
departure  of  another,  whether  by  re- 
moving to  a  distance,  or  by  death  ;  as, 
a  man  leaves  his  servant  behind  him,  or 
his  estate  at  his  decease. — 4.  Left  at  a 
distance,  in  progress  or  improvement ; 
as,  one  student  is  behind  another  in 
mathematics. — 5.  Inferior  to  another  in 
dignity  and  excellence. 

For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chiefest  apostles;  2  Cor.  xi. 
6.  On  the  side  opposite  the  front  or 
nearest  part,  or  opposite  to  that  which 
fronts  a  person  ;  on  the  other  side ;  as, 
behind  a  bed ;  behind  a  hill ;  behind  a 
house,  tree,  or  rock.  Behind  the  bach, 
in  Scripture,  signifies,  out  of  notice,  or 
regard;  overlooked;  disregarded. 

They  cast  thy  laws  behind  their  backi; 
Neh.  xix.;   Is.  xxxviii. 

BEHIND,  adv.  [be  and  hind.}  Out  of 
sight;  not  produced,  or  exhibited  to 
view ;  remaining ;  as,  we  know  not 
what  evidence  is  behind. — 2.  Backward ; 
on  the  back  part ;  as,  to  look  behind. — 

3.  Past  in  the  progress  of  time. 
Forgetting  those  things  which  are   be- 
hind; Phil.  iii. 

4.  Future,  or  remaining  to  be  endured. 
And  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  af- 
flictions of  Christ  in  my  flesh;   Col.  i. 

5.  Remaining  after  a  payment;  unpaid ; 
as,  there  is  a  large  sum  behind.—  6.  Re- 
maining after  the  departure  of;  as,  he 
departed  and  left  us  behind. 

BEHINDHAND,  a.  [behind  and  hand.] 
In  arrear  ;  in  an  exhausted  state  ;  in  a 
state  in  which  rent  or  profit  has  been 
anticipated,  and  expenditures  precede 
the  receipt  of  funds  to  supply  them. 
In  pop.  use,  a  state  of  poverty,  in  which 
the  means  of  living  are  not  adequate 
to  the  end.  Also,  in  a  state  of  back- 
wardness, in  which  a  particular  busi- 
ness has  been  delayed  beyond  the  pro- 
per season  for  performing  it;  as,  he  is 
behindhand  in  his  business.  Behind- 
hand with,  is  behind  in  progress;  not 
upon  equal  terms  in  forwardness ;  as, 
to  be  behindhand  with  the  fashionable 
world.  This  word  is  really  an  adjec- 
tive, as  it  is  applied  to  the  person  ra- 
ther than  to  the  verb;  but  like  adrift, 
aloft, ashamed,  and  several  other  words, 
never  precedes  the  noun.  Shakspeare's 
"behindhand  slackness,"  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  present  usage,  is  not  a  legi- 
timate phrase. 

BEHOLD,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  beheld. 
[Sax.  behealdan,  beheoldan,  gehealdan, 
gehaldan,  from  healdan,  to  hold.  The 
sense  is,  to  hold,  to  have  in  sight,  from 
straining,  restraining.  In  Saxon,  the 
verb  signifies  not  only  to  look  or  see, 
but  to  guard;  so  in  Latin,  observo,  from 
servo,  to  keep.  This  explication  leads 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  partici- 
ple beholden,  which  retains  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  verb,  bound,  obliged. 
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The  Germans  retain  the  original  sense 
in  behalten,  to  hold  or  keep;  as  the 
Dutch  do  in  aehouden,  held,  bound; 
and  the  Danes  in  beholder,  to  keep,  re- 
tain ;  behold,  a  retreat,  refuge,  reserva- 
tion. See  OnsERVE  and  REGARD.]  1. 
To  fix  the  eyes  upon;  to  see  with  at- 
tention ;  to  observe  with  care, 

Beheld  the  Lamb  of  God   which   taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world;   John  i. 
2.  In  a  less  intensive  sense,  to  look  upon ; 
to  see. 

When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived  ;  Num.  xxi. 

BEHOLD,  v.  i.  To  look;  to  direct  the 
eyes  to  an  object. 

And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  a  Iamb,  as  it  had  been  slain ;  Rev.  v. 
2.  To  fix  the  attention  upon  an  object; 
to  attend;  to  direct  or  fix  the  mind. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock; 
Rev.  iii. 

This  word  is  much  used  in  this  manner 
for  exciting  attention,  or  admiration. 
It  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  expressing 
command,  or  exhortation ;  and  by  no 
means  a  mere  exclamation. 

BEHOLDEN,  pp.  or  a.  (beho'ldn.)  [The 

participle  of  behold,  to  keep,  guard,  or 

bind.     See  BEHOLD.]     Obliged;  bound 

in  gratitude;  indebted. 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love.  Sfiak. 

BEHOLDER,  n.  One  who  beholds;  a 
spectator;  one  who  looks  upon,  or  sees. 

BEHOLDING,  ppr.  Fixing  the  eyes 
upon;  looking  on;  seeing. — 2.  Fixing 
the  attention;  regarding  with  atten- 
tion.—3.f  Obligation.— 4.  Obliged.  [A 
mistaken  use  of  the  word  for  beholden.] 

BEHOLDINGNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  obliged.  [An  error,  and  not  in 
use.] 

BEHON'EY,  v.  t.  To  sweeten  -with 
honey. 

BEHOOF',  n.  [Sax.  behofian,  to  -want, 
to  be  necessary,  to  be  expedient ;  hence, 
to  be  a  duty;  D.  behoeven;  to  need; 
Ger.  behuf,  behoof;  Dan.  behover,  to 
need,  to  lack ;  behuv,  need,  necessity, 
sufficiency,  maintenance,  that  is,  things 
needed.]  1.  Radically,  need,  necessity; 
whence,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  word 
came  to  signify  that  which  supplies 
want.  Hence,  in  present  \isage, — 2. 
That  which  is  advantageous;  advan- 
tage; profit;  benefit. 

No  mean  recompense  it  brings  to  your 
behoof.  Mi/tan. 

BEHOOV'ABLE,  a.  Needful;  profit- 
able. 

BEHOOVE,  or  BEHOVE,  v.  t.  (be- 
hoov'.)  [Sax.  behofian,  to  want,  to  be 
necessary  or  expedient.  Supra.]  To 
be  necessary  for;  to  be  fit  for  ;  to  be 
meet  for,  with  respect  to  necessity, 
duty,  or  convenience. 

And  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer ; 
Luke  xxiv. 

It  may  perhaps  be  used  intransitively  ; 
as,  let  him  behave  as  it  behoovelh;  but 
I  believe  such  use  is  rare. 

BEHOOVEFUL,  a.  (behoov'ful.)  Need- 
ful; useful;  profitable;  advantageous. 

BEHOOVEFULLY,  adv.  (behoov'ful- 
ly.)  Usefully;  profitably.  [Obs.  or 
nearly  so.] 

BEHOT'.f  pret.  of  behight. 

BEHOVE,  and  its  derivatives.  [See 
BEHOOVE.] 

BEHOWL'.T  «.  i.  [be  and  howl.]  To 
howl  at. 

BEIDEL'SAR.n.  [Arab.  Beid-el-ossar.] 
A  plant  used  in  Africa,  as  a  remedy 
for  fever,  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Asclepias  procera. 


BELAVE 


BELFRY 


BELIEF 


The  Egyptians  use  the  down  of  its 
seeds  as  tinder. 

BE'ING,  ppr.  [See  BE.]    Existing  in  a 
certain  state. 

Man,  being  in  honour,  abideth  not;  Ps. 
xlix. 

BE'IXG,  n.  Existence;  as,  God  is  the 
author  of  our  being. 

In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ;  Acts  xvii. 

2.  A  particular  state  or  condition. 
[This  is  hardly  a  different  sense.]— 3. 
A  person  existing ;  applied  to  the  human 
race.— 4.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  ex- 
istence, or  spirit. 

Superior  beingi,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  uufuld  ull  nature's  law. 

Pope. 

S.  An  animal ;  any  living  creatnre ;  as, 
animals  are  such  beings,  as  are  endowed 
with  sensation  and  spontaneousmotion. 
BEIT,  n.  An  Arabic  word  which  pro- 
perly signifies  a  tent  or  hut,  but  is  like- 
wise employed  to  denote  any  edifice  or 
abode  of  men.  It  is  often  found  as  a 
component  part  of  proper  names,  in  the 
geography  of  those  countries  that  have 
become  subject  to  the  Arabs,  as  Beit- 
al  Har&m,  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary, 
a  name  given  to  the  temple  at  Mecca; 
Beit-al-Muhaddas,  the  sanctified  abode, 
t.  e.  Jerusalem.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  Beth. 

BEJADE.t  v.  t.  [be  and  jade.]  To  tire. 
BE' JAN  CLASS,  n.  A  designation  given 
to  the  first  or  lowest  Greek  class  in  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aber- 
deen. Hence,  the  students  in  this  class 
are  denominated  Bejans.  The  term 
Bejan,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson, 
comes  from  the  French  Bejaune,  which 
signifies  a  novice,  an  api  irentice,  a  young 
beginner,  in  any  science,  art,  or  trade. 
BEJAPE,+  v.  t.  To  laugh  at;  to  deceive. 
BEJA'KIA,  n  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Dodecandria,  and  order  Mono- 
gynia,  and  nat  order  Ericaceae  There 
are  two  species,  the  one  a  tree,  and  the 
other  a  shrub  of  New  Granada.  The 
tree  has  purple  coloured  flowers,  and 
the  shrub,  flesh  coloured,  something 
allied  to  the  Rhododendrons. 
BEJES'UIT,  v.  t.  To  initiate  in  Jesuit- 
ism. 

BEJU'IO,  n.  Bean  of  Carthagena.  A 
kind  of  bean  famed  in  South  America 
for  beina  an  effectual  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  all  serpents. 
BEKISS.f  v.  t.  [be  and  hiss.]  To  kiss  or 
salute. 

BEKNAVE,t  «.  '•  [be  and  knave.]  To 
call  knave. 

BEKNIT.t  PP-  Knit,  tied,  bound. 
BEKNOW.t  v.  t.  [be  and  hnow]     To 
acknowledge. 

BELA'BOUR,  ».  t.  [Perhaps  from  be 
and  labour;  but  in  Russ.  bulava  is  a 
club.]    To  beat  soundly;  to  thump. 
Ajax  belabours  there  a  harmless  ox. 

Dryden. 

BELACE,  v.  t.  [be  and  lace.]  To  fasten, 
as  with  a  lace  or  cord. — 2.  To  beat;  to 
whip. 

BELACED,  a.  Adorned  with  lace. 
BEL'AMOUR.t  n.  [Fr.tel  amour]    A 
gallant;  a  consort. 

BEL'AMY.t  n.  [Fr.  bel  ami.]     A  good 
friend ;  an  intimate. 
BELATE.t v.  t  [be  and  late]   To  retard 
or  make  too  late. 

BELATED,  a.  [be  and  lated.]    Benight- 
ed; abroad  late  at  night.— 2.  Too  late 
for  the  hour  appointed  or  intended; 
later  than  the  proper  time. 
BELATEDNESS,  n.  being  too  late. 
BELAYE,t  v.  t.  [be  and./a»e.]  To  wash. 


BELAWGIVE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  law  to. 
[Barbarous  and  not  used] 
BELAY,  v.  t.  [This  word  is  composed  of 
be  and  lay,  to  lay  to,  lay  by,  or  close.  • 
See  BELEAGUER.]     1.  To  block  up,  or 
obstruct. — 2.  To  place  in  ambush.— 3. 
To  adorn,  surround,  or  cover. — 4.  In 
seamanship,  to  fasten,  or  make  fast,  by 
winding  a  rope  round  a  cleat,  kevil,  or 
belaying-pin.     It  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  running  rigging. 
BELAYED, pp.  Obstructed;  ambushed; 
made  fast. 

BELAYING,  ppr.  Blocking  up;  laying 
an  ambush;  making  fast. — Belai/iny- 
pins,  in  ships,  are  wooden  pins  on  which 
the  ropes  are  belayed  or  wound. 
BELCH,  r.  t.  or  int.  [Sax.  bealcan,  to 
belch,  that  is,  to  push  out,  to  swell  or 
heave;  belgan,  to  be  angry,  that  is,  to 
swell  with  passion;  Eng.  bulge,  bilge, 
bulk;  allied  to  W.  bale,  prominent.]  1. 
To  throw  or  eject  wind  from  the  sto- 
mach with  violence. — 2.  To  eject  vio- 
lently from  a  deep  hollow  place ;  as,  a 
volcano  belches  flames  and  lava. 
BELCH,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  out 
from  the  stomach,  or  from  a  hollow 
place;  eructation.— 2.  A  cant  name  for 
malt  liquor. 

BELCH'ED,  pp.  Ejected  from  the  sto- 
mach, or  from  a  hollow  place. 
BELCH'ING,  ppr.   Ejecting  from  the 
stomach  or  any  deep  hollow  place. 
BELCH'ING,  n.  Eructation. 
BEL'DAM,  n.  [Fr.  belle,  fine,  handsome, 
and  dame,  lady.     It  seems  to  be  used 
in  contempt,  or  as  a  cant  term.]     l.An 
old  woman.     Spenser   seems  to  have 
used  the   word  in  its  true  sense  for 
good  dame. — 2.  A  hag. 
BELEAGUER,  v.  t.  (belee'ger.)    [Ger. 
belagern,  from  be,  by,  near,  and  lagern, 
to  lay ;  D.  belegeren,  to  besiege,  to  con- 
vene, to  belay.]     To  besiege;  to  block 
up ;  to  surround  with  an  army,  so  as  to 
preclude  escape. 

BELEAGUERED,  pp.  Besieged. 
BELEAGUERER,n.  One  who  besieges. 
BELEAGUERING,    ppr.     Besieging; 
blocking  up. 
BELEAVE.t  ».  *.  [be  and  leave]     To 

leave. 

BELE€'TURED,  a.  Lectured. 
BELEE',  v.  t.  [be  and  lee]     To  place  on 
the  lee,  or  in  a  position  unfavourable 
to  the  wind. 

BEL'EMNITE,  n.  [Gr.  Pttou,,,,  a  dart, 
or  arrow,  from  |3ii«,  from  the  root  of 
0«ax«.,  pello,  to  throw.]  1.  Arrow-head, 
or  finger-stone;  vulgarly  called  thun- 
der-bolt, or  thunder-stone.     A  genus 
of  fossil  shells,  common  in  chalk  and 
limestone.     These  shells  consist  of  an 
interior  cone,  divided  into  partitions 
connected  by  a  siphon,  as  in  the  nauti- 
lus, and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
concentric   layers,  made  up  of  fibres 
radiating  from  the  axis.     These  layers 
are  somewhat  transparent,  and  when 
burnt,  rubbed,    or  scraped,  give  the 
odour  of  rasped  horn.     This  genus  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  mol- 
luscous     animals,    called 
Cephalopoda,  nearly  allied 
to  the  recent  sepia.      Nu- 
merous species  have  been 
discovered,  all  extinct. — 2. 
A  generic  name  for  the  or- 
ganic remains  of    extinct 
fossil  bodies   of  the  class 
Cephalopodes. 

BELEP'ER, ».  t.  To  infect  with  leprosy. 
BEL'FRY,  n.  [Fr.  befroy;  barb.  L.  bel- 
fredus]     1.  Among  military  writers  of 
|    the  middle  age,  a  tower  erected  by  be- 
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siegers  to  overlook  the  place  besieged, 
in  which  sentinels  were  placed  to  watch 
the  avenues,  and  to  prevent  surprise 
from  parties  of  the  enemy,  or  to  give 
notice  of  fires,  by  ringing  a  bell.— 2. 
That  part  of  a  steeple,  or  other  build- 
ing, in  which  a  bell  is  hung,  and  more 
particularly  the  timber  work  which 
sustains  it. 

BELGARD',+  n.  [Fr.  bel  and  egard.]  A 
soft  look  or  glance. 

BEL'GIAN,  a.  [See  BEI.OIC.]    Belong- 
ing to  Belgica,  or  the  Netherlands. 
BEL'GIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Belgica,  or 
the  Low  Countries. 

BEL'GIC,  a.  [L.  belgicus,  from  Belgtf, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  and 
several  other   territories   of  northern 
Europe,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans. 
The   name  may   have   been   given   to 
them  from  their  bulk  or  large  stat- 
ure ;  \V.  bale,  prominent,  proud,  from 
bal,  a  shooting  out;  Eng.  bulge;  Russ. 
velikai,  great.     See  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  3. 
3,  and  3.  5;  Tac.  Agric.;  Joseph,  de 
Bell.  Jud.  2.  1C;  Herod,  lib.  6;  Strabo, 
lib.  t.  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh  name, 
Belgiad,  to  have  been  given  them,  from 
their  bursting  forth  and  ravaging  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.    But  they  had  the 
name  on  the  continent,  before  their  ir- 
ruption into  Britain.]    Pertaining  to 
the  Belgee,  who,  in  Cesar's  time,  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Seine,  and  the  ocean.     They  were 
of   Teutonic   origin,  and,  anterior  to 
Cesar's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Britain, 
colonies  of  them  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  southern  part  of  Britain. 
The  country  was  called  from  its  inha- 
bitants Belgica,  not  Belgium,  which  was 
the    town    of    Beauvais.     See    Cluv. 
Germ.  Ant.  2. 2.—Belgic  is  now  applied 
to  the  Netherlands,  called  also  Flan- 
ders, or  that  part  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Austria. 

BE'LIAL,  n.  [Heb.  MTO,  beliol.]  As  a 
noun,  unprofitableness;  wickedness. 
As  an  adjective,  worthless;  wicked.  In 
a  collective  sense,  wicked  men.  In  2 
Cor.  vi.  15,  it  is  used  emphatically  for 
the  worst  of  spirits. 

BELI'BEL,  v.  t.  [be  and  libel]  To  li- 
bel or  traduce. 

BELIE,  v.  t.  [be  and  lie.  Sax.  belecgan, 
of  be  and  leogan,  to  lie,  Kg,  or  lyg,  a 
lie.  See  LIE.]  1.  To  give  the  lie  to; 
to  show  to  be  false;  to  charge  with 
falsehood;  as,  the  heart  belies  the 
tongue.  It  is  rarely  used  of  declara- 
tions; but  of  appearances  and  facts 
which  show  that  declarations,  or  cer- 
tain appearances  and  pretences  are  false 
and  hypocritical.  Hence, — 2.To  coun- 
terfeit ;  to  mimic ;  to  feign  resemblance. 
With  dust,  with  horses'  hoofs,  that  beat  the 

And  mart^'brass,  Mie  the  thunder's  sound. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  give  a  false  representation. 
Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts. 

S/mk. 

4.  To  tell  lies  concerning ;  to  calumni- 
ate by  false  reports. 

Thou  dost  btlie  him,  Percy.  Shnk. 

5.  To  fill  with  lies. 

Slander  doth  belie  all  corners  of  the 
world.  ?*«*• 

BELI'ED,  pp.Falscly  represented  either 
by  word  or  obvious  evidence  and  indi- 
cation; counterfeited;  mimicked. 

BELIEF,  n.  [Sax.  geleaf,  leave,  license, 
permission,  consent,  assent,  belief,  faith, 
or  trust;  geleafan,  gelefan,  geliefan, ye- 
ll/fan, to  believe;  leaf  an,  to  leave  and  to 


BELIEVE 


BELL 


BELL-FOUNDER 


live.  From  these  words,  it  appear 
that  belie/  is  from  the  root  of  leave 
permission,  assent;  Sax.  leaf,  and  be 
lief,  fides;  leaf  a,  permission,  license 
written  also  lifandlufa;  lyfan,toper 
mit.  The  primary  sense  of  bellece,  is  to 
throw  or  put  to,  or  to  assent  to ;  to 
leave  with  or  to  rest  on ;  to  rely.  See 
LEAVE  and  LIVE.]  1.  A  persuasion  o 
the  truth,  or  an  assent  of  mind  to  the 
truth  of  a  declaration,  proposition,  or 
alleged  fact,  on  the  ground  of  evidence 
distinct  from  personal  knowledge;  as 
the  belief  of  the  gospel ;  belief  of  a  wit- 
ness. Belief  may  also  be  founded  on 
internal  impressions,  or  arguments  and 
reasons  furnished  by  our  own  minds ; 
as,  the  belief  of  our  senses;  a  train  ot 
reasoning  may  result  in  belief.  Belief 
is  opposed  to  knowledge  and  science. — 

2.  In  theology,  faith,  or  a  firm  persua- 
sion of  the  truths  of  religion. 

No  man  can  attain  [to]  belief  by  the  bare 
contemplation  nf  heaven  and  earth.  Hooker. 

3.  Religion;  the  body  of  tenets  held  by 
the  professors  of  faith. 

In  the  heat  of  persecution,  to  which 
Christian  belief  was  subject,  upon  its  first 
promulgation.  Hooker. 

4.  In  some  cases,  the  word  is  used  for 
persuasion  or  opinion,  when  the  evi- 
dence is  not  so   clear  as  to  leave  no 
doubt;  but  the  shades  of  strength  in 
opinion  can  hardly  be  defined,  or  ex- 
emplified.    Hence  the  use  of  qualifying 
words;  as,  a.  firm,  full,  or  strong  belief. 
— 5.  The  thing  believed;  the  object  of 
belief. 

Superstitious  prophecies  arc  the  belief  of 
fools.  Bacon. 

C.  A  creed;  a  form  or  summary  of  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  In  this  sense,  we  gene- 
rally use  Creed. 

BELIEVABLE,  a.  That  may  be  be- 
lieved; credible. 

BELIEVE,  v.  t.  To  credit  upon  the  au- 
thority or  testimony  of  another;  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  something 
upon  the  declaration  of  another,  or 
upon  evidence  furnished  by  reasons, 
arguments,  and  deductions  of  the  mind, 
or  by  other  circumstances  than  per- 
sonal knowledge.  When  we  believe 
upon  the  authority  of  another,  we  al- 
ways put  confidence  in  his  veracity. 
When  we  believe  upon  the  authority  of 
reasoning,  arguments,  or  a  concurrence 
of  facts  and  circumstances,  we  rest  our 
conclusions  upon  their  strength  or  pro- 
bability, their  agreement  with  our  own 
experience,  &c.— 2.  To  expect  or  hope 
with  confidence;  to  trust. 

I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  bplifvett  to  see 
tho  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living;  P».  xxvii. 

BELIEVE,  t,.  £.  To  have  a  firm  persua- 
sion of  any  thing.  In  some  cases,  to 
have  a  full  persuasion,  approaching  to 
certainty ;  in  others,  more  doubt  is  im- 
plied. It  is  often  followed  by  in  or  on, 
especially  in  the  Scriptures.  To  be- 
lieve in,  is,  to  hold  as  the  object  of 
faith.  "  Ye  believe  in  Got!,  believe  also 
in  me;"  John  xiv.  To  believe  on,  is  to 
trust,  to  place  full  confidence  in,  to 
rest  upon  with  faith.  "  To  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name;" 
John  i.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
much  distinction.  In  theology,  to  be- 
lieve sometimes  expresses  a  mere  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  the  truths  of 
the  gospel ;  as  in  the  case  of  Simon, 
Acts  viu.  In  others,  the  word  implies, 
with  this  assent  of  the  mind,  a  yielding 


of  the  will  and  affections,  accompanied 
with  a  humble  reliance  on  Christ  for 
salvation;  John  i.  12;  iii.  15.  In  popu- 
lar use  and  familiar  discourse,  to  believe 
often  expresses  an  opinion  in  a  vague 
manner,  without  a  very  exact  estimate 
of  evidence,  noting  a  mere  preponder- 
ance of  opinion,  and  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  thl ah  or  suppose. 
BELIEVED,  pp.  Credited;  assented  to 
as  true. 

BELIEVER,?!.  One  who  believes  ;  one 
who  gives  credit  to  other  evidence  than 
that  of  personal  knowledge. — 2.  In  the- 
°l°oi/,  one  who  gives  credit  to  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity ;  one  who  receives 
the  gospel,  as  unfolding  the  true  way 
of  salvation,  and  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
In  the  primitive  Church,  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  and  baptized,  were  called  be- 
lievers; in  distinction  from  the  catechu- 
mens, who  were  under  instruction,  as 
preparatory  to  baptism  and  admission 
to  church  privileges. 
BELIEVING,  ppr.  Giving  credit  to 
testimony  or  to  other  evidence  than 
personal  knowledge. 
BELIE V1NGLY,  adv.  In  a  believing 
manner. 

BELIKE,  adv.  [be  and  like.]  Probably; 
likely ;  perhaps.  But  perhaps  from  be 
and  the  Dan.  lylihe,  luck.  By  luck  or 
chance. 

BELIKELY,t  adv.  Probably. 
BELIME,  v.  t.  To  besmear  with  lime. 
BELITTLE,  v.  t.  To  make  smaller ;'  to 
lower  in  character.  [An  Americanism.} 
BELIVE,t  arft>.  [See  LIVE.]     Speedily; 
quickly. 

JELL,  n.  [Sax.  bell,bella,  belle,  so  nam- 
ed from  its  sound ;  Sax.  bellan,  to  bawl 
or  bellow;  W.  ballaw;  coinciding  with 
(3«Ai«  and  pello.  See  PEAL.]  1.  A 
vessel  or  hollow  body  used  for  making 
sounds.  Its  'constituent  parts  are  a 
barrel  or  hollow  body,  enlarged  or  ex- 
panded at  one  end,  an  ear  or  cannon  by 
which  it  is  hung  to  a  beam,  and  a  clap- 
per on  the  inside.  It  is  formed  of  a 
composition  of  metals.  Bells  are  of 
high  antiquity.  The  blue  tunic  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  was  adorned  with 
golden  bells ;  and  the  kings  of  Persia 
are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their  robe 
adorned  with  them  in  like  manner.  A- 
mong  the  Greeks,  those  who  went  the 
nightly  rounds  in  camps  or  garrisons, 
used  to  ring  a  bell,  at  each  sentinel- 
box,  to  see  that  the  soldier  on  duty  was 
awake.  Bells  were  also  put  on  the 
necks  of  criminals,  to  warn  persons  to 
move  out  of  the  way  of  so  ill  an  omen, 
as  the  sight  of  a  criminal  or  his  execu- 
tioner; also  on  the  necks  of  beasts  and 
birds  and  in  houses.  In  churches  and 
other  public  buildings,  bells  are  now 
used  to  notify  the  time  of  meeting  of 
any  congregation  or  other  assembly. 
Bells  are  ranked  by  musicians  among 
the  musical  instruments  of  percussion. 
The  music  of  bells  is  altogether  melody; 
but  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  consists 
in  the  variety  of  interchanges,  and  the 
various  succession  and  general  predo- 
minance of  the  consonances  in  the 
sounds  produced.  Bells  of  a  very  large 
size  are  used  in  Russia  and  China.  The 
largest  bell  in  England,  is  the  Great 
Tom  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It 
weighs  17,000  Ibs.  The  great  bell  of 
Moscow,  cast  in  1G53,  is  computed  to 
weigh  443,772  Ibs.  It  was  never  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  it  was 
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cast.     In  private  houses,  bells  are  used 
to  call  servants,  either  hung  and  moved 


Dell  of  Moscow. 

by  a  wire,  or  as  hand-bells.  Small 
bells  are  also  used  in  electrical  experi- 
ments.— 2.  A  hollow  body  of  metal, 
perforated,  and  containing  a  solid  ball, 
to  give  sounds  when  shaken;  used  on 
animals,  as  on  horses  or  hawks. — 3.  Any 
thing  in  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cup  or 
calyx  of  a  flower. — 4.  In  arch.,  the  body 
of  a  Corinthian  or  composite  capital, 
supposing  the  foliage  stripped  off.  To 
bear  the  bell,  is  to  be  the  first  or  leader, 
in  allusion  to  the  bell-wether  of  a  flock, 
or  the  leading  horse  of  a  team  or  drove, 
that  wears  bells  on  his  collar.  Tc 
shake  the  bells,  a  phrase  of  Shakspeare, 
signifies  to  move,  give  notice,  or  alarm. 

BELL,  i).  i.  To  grow  in  the  form  of  bells, 
as  buds  or  flowers. 

BELL'-ANIMAL,  n.  A  small  animal 
belonging  to  the  genus  Vorticella. 
Bell-animals  are  generally  found  ad- 
hering to  some  substance  in  water. 
In  the  figure,  they  are  represented  as 
fixed  to  a  curious  cornu  ammoms,  with 
points  projecting  from  the  back.  To 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  as  so  many 
points,  but  under  the  microscope,  as 
little  bells  agitating  the  water  to  a 


Bell- Animals. 

considerable  distance.  The  cilia  arc 
disposed  round  the  month,  and  such 
as  have  taken  the  perfect  cup-like 
shape  are  fully  extended  with  their 
cilia  in  action,  collecting  food  One 
is  drawn  on  a  considerably  enlarged 
scale,  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  styli 
and  cilia.  The  species  of  Vorticellaj 
are  numerous. 

BELL'-FASHIONED,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  bell. 

BELL'-FLOWER,  n.  [bell  and  flower.] 
A  genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  corol  or  flower,  which  re- 
sembles abell,Lat.  Campanula,  a  genus 
of  Monogynian  Pentanders,  compre- 
hending many  species. 

BELL'-FOUNDER    n.  [bell  and  foun- 


BELLATRIX 


BELLOW 
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der.]    A  man  whose  occupation  is  to 
found  or  cast  bells. 

BELL'-GABLE,  or  BELL'-TURRET, 
n.  In  small  Gothic  churches  and  cha- 
pels, a  kind  of  turret  placed  on  the  point 


!e,  fcneuiline  Church,  Butlacd. 

of  a  gable,  at  the  west  end,  and  carrying 
a  bell,  or  sometimes  two  bells,  for  sum- 
moning the  congregation  to  assemble. 
BET.T/-T.FPS.  a.  Having  no  bell. 
BELL'-MAN,  n.  [bell  and  man.]  A  man 
who  rings  a  bell,  especially  to  give  no- 
tice of  any  thing  in  the  streets. 
BELL'-METAL.n.  [bell  and  metal.']  An 
alloy  of  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of 
tin,  used  for  making  bells.  The  Indian 
gong-metal  is  a  similar  alloy.  An  Eng- 
lish bell-metal,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, was  found  to  consist  of  800  parts 
copper,  101  tin,  56  zinc,  and  43  lead. 
Small  shrill  bells  generally  contain  zinc. 
BELL'-METAL  ORE,  n.  A  name  by 
which  the  sulphuret  of  tin  found  in 
Cornwall  is  frequently  known,  owing  to 
the  aspect  of  bronze,  or  of  bell-metal, 
which  it  possesses,  in  consequence  of 
containing  copper-pyrites. 
BELL'-PEPPER,  n.  [bell  and  pepper.] 
A  name  of  the  Guinea  pepper,  a  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum.  This  is  the  red  pep- 
per of  the  gardens,  and  most  proper 
for  pickling. 

BELL'-POLTPE,  n.  A  species  of  the 
polypus  somewhat  resembling  a  bell. 
BELL'-RINGER,  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  ring  a  church  or  other  bell. 
BELL'-ROOF,  n.  A  roof  shaped  like  a 
bell,  its  vertical  section  being  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure. 

BELL'-SHAPED,  a.  [bell  and  shaped.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  bell. 
BELL'-WETHER,  n.  [bell  and  vether.] 
A  wether  or  sheep  which  leads    the 
flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 
BELL'-W6RT,n.  A  plant,  the  Uvularia. 
BELLADON'NA,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Atropa,  or  deadly  nightshade,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  nat.  or- 
der Solanacese.  Its  leaves  are  used  me- 
dicinally.      The    inspissated   juice 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  extract 
of  Belladonna.     It  is  narcotic  and  poi- 
sonous, and  has  the  property  of  cans- 
ing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate.    The 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  dark  brownish- 
black  shining  berry,  having  poisonous 
qualities.     Several  instances  of  poison- 
ing have  occurred  in  consequence  of 
the  berries  having  been  eaten. 
BELLADON'NA  LILY,  n.  A  species  of 
Amaryllis,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  delicate  blushing  flowers. 
BEL'LATRIX,  n.  [L.]  A  ruddy,  glitter- 
ing star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the 
left  shoulder  of  Orion ;  so  named  from 
its  imagined  influence  in  exciting  war. 


BELLE,  n.  (bel.)  [Fr.  from  L.  bellus.  It. 
bello,  handsome,  fine,  whence  to  embel- 
lish; allied  perhaps  to  Russ.  bielo, 
white.]  AyounglaJy.  In  pop.  use,  a  lady 
of  superior  beauty  and  much  admired. 
BELL'ED,  a.  Hung  with  bells.  In  her.,  I 
an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  a  hawk,  to 
whose  feet  bells  are  affixed. 
BELLE'ROPHON,  n  A  fossil  shell,  the 
animal  of  which  is  unknown ;  but  which 
probably  was  allied  to  that  of  Argo- 
nauta  and  Carinaria.  The  genus  is 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  for- 
mation, and  some  of  the  older  strata. 
BELLES-LETTRES,  n.  plur.  bel'letter, 
or  anglicised,  bell-letters.  [Fr.  SeeBELLE 
and  LETTER.]  Polite  literature;  a 
word  of  very  vague  signification.  Rhe- 
toric, poetry,  history,  philology,  are  ge- 
nerally understood  to  come  under  the 
definition  of  Belles  Lettres;  but  authors 
are  not  agreed  to  what  particular 
branches  of  learning  the  term  should 
be  restricted. 

BELL'IBONE,+  n.  [Fr.  belle  and  bonne.} 
A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and 
goodness. 

BEL'LIED,  pp.  In  composition,  swelled, 
or  prominent,  like  the  belly. 
BELLIG'ERENT,  a.  [L.  belliger,  war- 
like ;  belligero,  to  wage  war  ;  from  bel- 
lum,  war,  and  gero,  to  wage ;  part,  ge- 
rms, gerentis,  waging;  Gr.  rAi/ac,  war; 
W.  bel,  war,  tumult ;  bela,  to  war,  to 
wrangle.]     Waging  war ;  carrying  on 
war;  as,  a  belligerent  nation. 
BELLIG'ERENT,  n.  A  nation,  power, 

or  state,  carrying  on  war. 
BELLl6'EROOS,t    a.    The    same   as 
Belligerent. 

BELL'ING,  n.  [Sax.  bellan,  to  bellow.] 

The  noise  of  a  roe  in  rutting  time;  a 

huntsman's  term. — 2.  a.    Growing,    or 

forming  like  a  bell ;  growing  full  and 

ripe ;  used  of  hops ;  from  bell. 

BELLIP'OTENT,  a.  [L.  bellnm,  war, 

and     potens,     powerful,     bellipotens." 

Powerful,  or  mighty  in  war.  [Lit.  us. 

BELLIQL'E.t  a.  (bellee'k.)    [Old  Fr. 

Warlike. 

BEL'LIS,n.  The  daisy ;  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Po- 
lygamia  Superflua,  nat.  order  Compo- 
site. There  are  three  species,  the  an- 
nual daisy,  a  native  of  Sicily ;  the  peren- 
nial, or  common  daisy,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain; and  the  Bellis  Sylvestris,  a  na- 
tive of  Portugal.  Several  varieties  of 
the  daisy  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
BEL'LIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Syngenesia,  Polygamia  Superflua  class 
and  order.  There  are  three  species 
natives  of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  daisy. 
BEL'LON,  n.  A  disease,  attended  with 
languor  and  intolerable  griping  of  the 
bowels,  common  in  places  where  lead 
ore  is  smelted. 
BELLO'NA,  n.  [from  L.  bellum,  war.] 

The  goddess  of  war. 
BELLO'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  and  order  Jlono- 
gynia.  There  are  two  species,  the  one 
shrubby,  common  in  the  warm  islands 
of  America,  and  the  other  thorny,  a  na- 
tive of  Hispaniola. 

BEL'LOW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bulnian,  bylyean; 
W.  ballaw;  L.  balo;  Sax.  bellan,  to 
bawl.  See  BAWL.]  1.  To  make  a  hol- 
low, loud  noise,  as  a  bull;  to  make  a 
loud  outcry ;  to  roar.  In  contempt,  to 
vociferate,  or  clamour. — 2.  To  roar,  as 
the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  as  the  wind 
when  violent;  to  make  a  loud,  hollow, 
continued  sound. 

BEL'LOW,  n.  A  loud  outcry;  roar. 
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BEL'LOWING,  ppr.  Making  a  loud 
hollow  sound,  as  a  bull,  or  as  the  roar- 
ing of  billows. 

BEL'LOWING,  n.  A  loud  hollow  sound 
or  roar. 

BEL'LOWS,  n.  sing,  and  plur.  [Sax. 
bilig  or  bylig,  bellows;  and  bilig,  byltj, 
a  blown  bladder,  a  bottle ;  Goth,  baltjs, 
bylg,  bylija,  a  mail  or  budget ;  L.  bulga; 
Ir.  builg,  bolg,  a  bellows ;  Ger.  bain,  a 
skin  ;  blasebalg,  a  bellows,  that  is,  a 
blow-skin.  See  BLAZE.  The  word  is 
properly  in  the  singular  number,  Goth. 
balgs,  but  is  used  also  in  the  plural.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  L. 
follis,  and  probably  from  shooting  out, 
swelling,  or  driving  ;  W.  bal.]  An  in- 
strument, utensil,  or  machine,  for  blow- 
ing fire,  either  in  private  dwellings,  or 
in  forges,  furnaces,  and  shops.  It  is  so 
formed  as  by  being  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, to  inhale  air  by  a  lateral  ori- 
fice which  is  opened  and  closed  with  a 
valve,  and  to  propel  it  through  a  tube 
upon  the  fire.  Their  forms  are  various. 
Bellows  of  very  great  power  are  called 
blowing  machines,  and  are  wrought  by 
machinery,  fellows  of  an  organ,  the 
chest  or  reservoir  which  supplies  the 
pipes  with  wind.  Hydrostatic  bellows, 
a  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  pressure  of  fluids 
is  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  and 
that  aquantity  of  water.however  small, 
may  be  made  to  support  a  weight,  or 
another  quantity  of  water,  however 
great.  [See  HYDROSTATIC.] 
BEL'LGWS-FlSH.n.Thetrumpet-fish, 
or  sea  snipe,  centriscus  scolopax.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  looking  fish,  not  un- 
common in  the  Mediterranean,  but  rara 


in  the  British  seas.  It  is  four  cr  five 
inches  long,  and  has  an  oblong  oval 
body,  and  a  tubular  elongated  snout. 

BEL'LUJE,  n.plur.  [L.  bellua,  any  great 
beast.]  The  term  by  which  Linnaeus 
designated  an  order  of  mammalia,  near- 
ly corresponding  to  the  Pachyderms  of 
Cuvier. 

BEL'LUINE,  a.  [L.  belluinus,from  bel- 
lua, beast.]  Beastly ;  pertaining  to,  or 
like  a  beast;  brutal.  [Lit.  us.] 

BEL'LY,  n.  [Ir.  bolg,  the  belly,  a  bag, 
pouch,  budget,blister,bellows;  W  .boly, 
the  belly,  whence  boliaw,  to  belly,  to 
gorge ;  Arm.  boelcu,  bowels.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  swelled,  or  a  swell.]  1. 
That  part  of  the  human  body  which 
extends  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs, 
containing  the  bowels.  It  is  called  also 
the  abdomen  or  lower  belly,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  head  and  breast,  which 
are  sometimes  called  bellies  from  their 
cavity. — 2.  The  part  of  a  beast  corres- 
ponding to  the  human  belly. — 3.  The 
womb;  Jer.  i.  5.— 4  The  receptacle  of 
food;  that  which  requires  food  in  op- 
position to  the  back. 

Whose  god  is  their  lietty  ;  Phil.  iii. 
5.  The  part  of  any  thing  which  resem- 
bles the  human  belly  in  protuberance 


BELONG 


BELT 


BEMOISTEN 


or  cavity,  as  of  a  harp  or  a  bottle.— 6. 
Any  hollow  inclosed  place;  as,  the  belly 
of  hell,  in  Jonah. — 7.  In  Scripture,  belly 
is  used  for  the  heart;  Prov.  xviii.  8; 
xx.  30;  John  vii.  38.  Carnal  lusts, 
sensual  pleasures ;  Rom.  xvi.  18 ;  Phil, 
iii.  19.  The  whole  man;  Tit.  i.  12. — 8. 
In  ship  carpentry,  the  hollow  part  of 
compass  timber,  the  sound  part  of 
which  is  called  the  back. 

BEL'LY,  v.  t.  To  fill ;  to  swell  out. 

BEL'LY,  ».  t.  To  swell  and  become  pro- 
tuberant, like  the  belly;  as,  bellying 
goblets;  belli/ing  canvas. — 2.  To  strut. 

BEL'LY-A€HE,  n,  [belly  and  ache.] 
Pain  in  the  bowels;  the  colic.  [Vulgar.] 

BEL'LY-A€HE  BUSH,  or  WEED,  n. 
A  species  of  Jatropha. 

BEL'LY-BAND,  n.  A  band  that  encom- 
passes the  belly  of  a  horse,  and  fastens 
the  saddle ;  a  girth. 

BEL'LY-BOUND,  a  Diseased  in  the 
belly,  so  as  to  be  costive,  and  shrunk  in 
the  belly. 

BEL'LY-CHEER.f  n.  Good  cheer. 

BEL'LY-FRETTING,  n.  The  chafing 
of  a  horse's  belly,  with  a  fore  girth. — 2. 
A  violent  pain  in  a  horse's  belly,  caused 
by  worms. 

BEL'LYFUL,  n.  [belly  and  full.']  As 
much  as  fills  the  belly,  or  satisfies  the 
appetite.  In  familiar  and  ludicrous 
language,  a  great  abundance ;  more  than 
enough.  [  Vulgar.] 

BEL'LY-GOD,  n.  [belly  and  god.']  A 
glutton ;  one  who  makes  a  god  of  his 
belly  ;  that  is,  whose  great  business  or 
pleasure  is  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

BEL'L YING,  ppr.  Enlarging  capacity ; 
swelling  out,  like  the  belly. 

BEL'LY-PINCHED,  a.  [See  PINCH.] 
Starved;  pinched  with  hunger. 

BEL'LY-ROLL,  n.  [See  ROLL.]  A 
roller  protuberant  in  the  middle,  to  roll 
land  between  ridges,  or  in  hollows. 

BEL'LY-SLAVE,  n.  A  slave  to  the  ap- 
petite. 

BEL'LY-TIMBER,  n.  [See  TIMBER.] 
Food  ;  that  which  supports  the  belly. 
[Vulgar.] 

BEL'LY- WORM,  n.  [See  WOKM.]  A 
worm  that  breeds  in  the  belly  or  sto- 
mach. 

BELOCK',  v.  t.  [Sax.  belucan,  from  loc, 
a  lock,  with  be.]  To  lock,  or  fasten,  as 
with  a  lock. 

BEL'OMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  ft*«,  an  arrow, 
and  .u»T!<a,  divination.]  A  kind  of  di- 
vination practised  by  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, Babylonians,  and  other  nations, 
and  by  the  Arabians.  A  number  of 
arrows  being  marked,  were  put  into  a 
bag  or  quiver,  and  drawn  out  at  ran- 
dom; and  the  marks  or  words  on  the 
arrow  drawn,  determined  what  was  to 
happen;  see  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 

BELONE,  n.  [Gr.  ft*.,,,  a  needle.]  The 
gar,  garfish,  or  sea-needle,  a  species  of 
Esox.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two 
or  three  feet,  with  long,  pointed  jaws, 
the  edges  of  which  are  armed  with  small 
teeth. 

BELONG',  v.  i.  [D.  belangen,  to  concern, 
belang,  concern,  interest,  importance, 
of  be  and  lang;  Ger.  belungen,  to  attain 
to,  or  come  to  ;  anlangen,  to  arrive,  to 
come  to,  to  concern,  to  touch,  or  be- 
long; Dan.  anlanger,  to  arrive  at,  to 
belong.  In  Sax.  gelangian  is  to  call  or 
bring.  The  radical  sense  of  long  is  to 
extend  or  draw  out,  and  with  be  or  an, 
it  signifies  to  extend  to,  to  reach.]  1. 
To  be  the  property  of;  as,  a  field  be- 
longs to  Richard  Roe ;  Jamaica  belongs 
to  Great  Britain.— 2.  To  be  the  concern 
or  proper  business  of;  to  appertain; 


as,  it  belongs  to  John  Doe  to  prove  his 
title. — 3.  To  be  appendant  to. 

He  went  into  a  desert  place  belonging  to 
Betlisaida;  Luke  ix. 

4.  To  be  a  part  of,  or  connected  with, 
though  detached  in  place  ;  as,  a  beam 
or  rafter  belongs  to  such  a  frame,  or  to 
such  a  place  in  the  building. — 5.  To 
have  relation  to. 

And  David  said,  To  whom  belonged  thou? 
1  Sam.  xxx. 

6.  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 
To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 

forgiveness;  Dan.  ix. 

7.  To  be  suitable  for. 

Strong:  meat  belongeth  to  them  of  full  age; 
Heb.  v. 

8.  To  relate  to,  or  be  referred  to. 

He  careth  for  things  that  belong  to  the 
Lord;  1  Cor.  vii. 

9.  To  have  a  legal  residence,  settlement, 
or  inhabitancy,  whether   by  birth   or 
operation  of  law,  so  as  to  be  entitled 
to  maintenance  by  the  parish  or  town. 

Bastards  also  are  settled  in  tlie  parishes 
to  which  the  mothers  belong.  Blackitone. 
Hence,  10.  To  be  the  native  of;  to  have 
original  residence. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
to  which  the  gipsies  could  belong. 

Grellmnn.  Prof.  12. 

11.  In  common  language,  to  have  a  set- 
tled residence  ;  to  be  domiciliated. 

BELONG'ING,  ppr.  Pertaining;  apper- 
taining ;  being  the  property  of ;  being 
a  quality  of;  being  the  concern  of;  be- 
ing appendant  to;  being  a  native  of, 
or  having  a  legal  or  permanent  settle- 
ment in. 

BELONG'ING.t  n.  A  quality. 

BELOP'TERA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  fossil  ge- 
nus of  an  animal  entirely  unknown. 

BELOVED,  pp.  [be  and  loved,  from  love 
Belove,  as  a  verb,  is  not  used.]  Loved; 
greatly  loved;  dear  to  the  heart. 

BELOW,  prep,  [be  and  low.]  Under  in 
place ;  beneath ;  not  so  high  ;  as,  be- 
low the  moon ;  below  the  knee. — 2.  In- 
ferior in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. — 
3.  Unworthy  of;  unbefitting. 

BELOW,  adv.  In  a  lower  place,  with 
respect  to  any  object ;  as,  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  below. — 2.  On  the 
earth,  as  opposed  to  the  heavens. 

The  fairest  child  of  Jove  below.  Prior. 
3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead ; 
as,  the  realms  below. — 4.  In  a  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction;  as,  at  the  trial 
below. 

BELOWT',+  v.  t.  [See  LOWT.]  To 
treat  with  contemptuous  language. 

BEL'SWAGGER,  n.  A  lewd  man. 

BELT,  n.  [Sax.  belt;  Sw.  bait;  Dan. 
ba;lte;  L.  balteus;  Qu.  Ir.  bait,  a  welt.] 
1.  A  girdle;  a  band,  usually  of  leather, 
in  which  a  sword  or  other  weapon  is 
hung. — 2.  A  narrow  passage,  or  strait 
between  the  isle  of  Zealand  and  that  of 
Funen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
usually  called  the  Great  Sell.  The 
Lesser  Belt  is  the  passage  between  the 
isle  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland. 
— 3.  A  bandage  or  band  used  by  sur- 
geons for  various  purposes. — 4.  In  astr., 
certain  girdles  or  rings,  which  surround 
the  planet  Jupiter,  are  called  belts.— 5. 
A  disease  among  sheep,  cured  by  cut- 
ting off  the  tail,  laying  the  sore  bare, 
then  casting  mould  on  it,  and  applying 
tar  and  goose-grease. — 6.  In  her.,  a 
badge  or  mark  of  the  knightly  order 
given  to  a  person  when  he  was  raised 
to  knighthood. — 7.  In  arch.,  a  range  or 
course  of  stones  or  bricks,  projecting 
from  the  rest,  which  may  either  be  plain 
or  fluted. 
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BELT,  v.  t.  To  encircle. 
BEL'TANE,  or  BEL'TEIN,  n.  The 
name  of  a  sort  of  festival  observed  in 
Ireland,  and  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  is  celebrated  in  Scot- 
land on  the  first  day  of  May,  O.  S. 
sometimes  by  kindling  fires  on  the  hills 
and  eminences,  and  sometimes  a  multi- 
tude of  young  people  assemble  on  a 
moor,  or  open  space,  and  forming  n 
table  of  green  sod,  feast  upon  a  dish  of 
eggs  and  milk,  and  go  through  various 
other  ceremonies.  The  word  beltane, 
signifies  in  Gaelic,  Befs  fire,  and  hence, 
it  is  supposed  that  this  custom  derives 
its  origin  from  the  pagan  worship  of 
Baal  or  the  sun,  practised  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Druids,  as  Bel  or  Belus  was 
the  name  given  to  the  sun  by  the  an- 
cient Gauls.  The  Beltane  of  the  Irish 
is  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  June. 

BELT'ED,  a.  Wearing  a  belt;  having  a 
belt,  or  belts. 

BELU'GA,  n.  [Russ.  signifying  white 
fish.]  A  fish  of  the  Cetaceous  order, 
and  genus  Delphinus,  from  12  to  18  feet 
in  length.  The  tail  is  divided  into  two 
lobes,  lying  horizontally,  and  there  is  no 
dorsal  fin.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends 
its  tail  under  its  body  like  a  lobster, 
and  thrusts  itself  along  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  an  arrow.  This  fish  is  found  in 
the  arctic  seas  and  rivers,  and  is  caught 
for  its  oil  and  its  skin. 

BEL'VIDERE,  n.  [L.  bellus,  fine,  and 
video,  to  see.]  1.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Chenopodium,  goose-foot,  or  wild  or- 
ach, called  Scoparia,  or  annual  mock 
cypress.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pyramidi- 
cal  form,  and  much  esteemed  in  China, 
as  a  salad,  and  for  other  uses. — 2.  In 
arch.,  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  an  edifice 
an  artificial  eminence  in  a  garden. 

BELYE.     See  BELIE. 

BEL'ZEBUB,  n.  A  prince  of  devils. 
[The  word  signifies  the  deity  of  flies 
See  BEELZEBUB.] 

BE'MA,t  [Gr.  ftj*..]  1.  A  chancel.— 
2.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  stage  or  kind  of 
pulpit,  on  which  speakers  stood  when 
addressing  an  assembly. 

BEMAD',f  v.  t.  [be  and  mad.]  To  make 
mad. 

BEMAN'GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mangle] 
To  mangle ;  to  tear  asunder.  [Lit.  us  1 

BEM  ASK,  v.  t.  [be  and  mask.]  To  mask ; 
to  conceal. 

BEMAZE,B.(.  To  bewilder.  [See  MAZE  1 
[Lit.  vs.] 

BEMETE.f  v.  t.  [be  and  mete.]  To 
measure. 

BEMIN'GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mingle]  To 
mingle;  to  mix.  [Lit.  us] 

BEM1RE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mire]  To  drag 
or  incumber  in  the  mire;  to  soil  by 
passing  through  mud  or  dirty  places. 

BEMIST',+  v.  t.  [be  and  mist]  To  cover 
or  involve  in  mist. 

BEMOAN,  v.  t.  \be  and  moan.]  To  la- 
ment; to  bewail;  to  express  sorrow 
for;  as,  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  a  son. 

BEMOANABLE.f  a.  That  may  be  la- 
mented. 

BEMOANED, pp.  Lamented;  bewailed. 

BEMOANER,  n.  One  who  laments. 

BEMOANING,  ppr.  Lamenting;  be- 
wailing. 

BEMOCK',  v.  t.  [be  and  mock]  To  treat 
with  mockery.  \Lit.  us.] 

BEMOCK',  B.  «.  To  laugh  at. 

BEMOIL',t  B.  t.  [be  and  moil.  Fr.  mov- 
iller,  to  wet.]  To  bedraggle;  to  be- 
mire;  to  soil  or  incumber  with  mire 
and  dirt. 

BEMOIST'EN,  v.  t.  To  moisten;  to 
wet. 
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BEMOIST'ENED,  ppr.  Moistened, 
wetted. 

BEMOL,  n.  In  music,  a  half  note. 
BEMON'STEK.t  v.  t.  [be  and  monster.] 

To  make  monstrous. 
BEMOURN,  v.  t.  To  weep  or  mourn 
over.     [Lit.  us.] 

BEMCSED,  a.  [oeand  ntiwe.]  Overcome 
with  musing;  dreaming;  a  word  of 
contempt. 

BEN.BEINorBHEIN.  A  Gaelic  word 
which  has  been  adopted  in  our  lan- 
guage, to  indicate  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
traverse  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth.  Thus 
we  have  Ben-Ner-is,  Ben-Mac-Dhui, 
Ben-Lawers,  Ben-Cntachan,  &c. 
BEN  or  BEN'-NUT,  n.  A  purgative 
fruit  or  nut,  the  largest  of  which  re- 
sembles a  filbert,  yielding  an  oil  used 
in  pharmacy. 

BENCH,  n.  [Ir.  binse;  Corn,  benh;  Sax. 
benc;  Fr.  bane.     See  BANK.]     1.  A  long 
seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  differ- 
ing from  a  stool  in  its  greater  length. 
A  strong  table  on  which  joiners  pre- 
pare their  work.  In  engineering,  a  ledge 
left  on  the  edge  of  a  cutting  in  earth- 
work  to  strengthen  it. — 2.  The   seat 
where  judges  sit  in  court ;  the  seat  of 
justice.     Hence, — 3.  The  persons  who 
sit  as  judges;  the  court. — free  bench, 
in   England,   the    estate   in  copyhold 
lands,  which  the  wife,  being  espoused  a 
virgin,  has  for  her  dower,  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband.     This  is  various 
in  different  manors,  according  to  their 
respective  customs. — King's  bench,  in 
England,  a  court  in  which  the  king 
formerly  sat  in  person,  and  which  ac- 
companied his  household.     The  court 
consists  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
three  other  justices,  who  have  juris- 
diction over  all  matters  of  a  criminal 
or  public  nature.     It  has  a  crown  side 
and  a  plea  side;  the  former  determin- 
ing criminal,  the  latter,  civil  causes. 
BENCH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  benches 
— 2.  To  seat  on  a  bench. — 3.  ».  t.  To 
sit  on  a  seat  of  justice. 
BENCH'Ell,  n.  In  Emjland,  the  bench- 
ers in  the  inns  of  court,  are  the  senior 
members  of  the  society  who  have  the 
government   of   it.     They   have   beei 
readers,  and  being  admitted  to  pleat 
within  the  bar,  are  called  inner  barris 
ters.     They  annually  elect  a  treasurer 
— 2.  The  alderman  of  a  corporation. — 
3.  A  judge. 
BENCH-HOOK,  n.   In  joinery,  a  pin 
fixed  to  the  bench  to  prevent  the  stuff 
in  working  from  sliding  out  of  its  place 
BEND,  v.  t.  pret.  bended  or  bent;  pp 
bended  or  bent.     [Sax.  bendan,  to  bend 
Fr.  bander,  to  bend,  bind,  or  tie;  Ger 
binden,  to  wind,  bind,  or  tie;  L.  pandi 
pandare,  to  bend  in ;  pando,  pandere,  t 
open ;  pandus,  bent,  crooked.   The  pri 
mary   sense  is,  to   stretch   or  strain 
Bend  and  bind  are  radically  the  sam 
word.]     1.  To  strain,  or  to  crook  b 
straining ;  as,  to  bend  a  bow. — 2.  T 
crook;  to  make  crooked;  to  curve;  t 
inflect;  as,  to  bend  the  arm.— 3.  To  di 
rect  to  a  certain  point;  as,  to  bend  ou 
steps  or  course  to  a  particular  place. — 
4.  To  exert;  to  apply  closely;  to  exer 
cise  laboriously ;  to  intend  or  stretch 
as,  to  bend  the  mind  to  study. — 5.  T 
prepare  or  put  in  order  for  use;  t 
stretch  or  strain. 

He  hath  tent  liis  bow  and  made  it  read 
P«.  vii. 

C.  To  incline;  to  be  determined;  tha 
is,  to  stretch  toward,  or  cause  to  tenc 


as,  to  be  bent  on  mischief.  It  expresses  I  BEN'E,  n.  (ben'y.)    The  popular  name 


disposition  or  purpose. — 7.  To  subdue ; 
to  cause  to  yield ;  to  make  submissive ; 
as,  to  bend  a  man  to  our  will.— 8.  In 
seamanship,  to  fasten,  as  one  rope  to 
another,  or  to  an  anchor;  to  fasten,  as 
a  sail  to  its  yard  or  stay ;  to  fasten,  as 
a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor.— 9.  To 
'end  the  brow,  is  to  knit  the  brow  ;  to 
scowl;  to  frown. 

5END,  v.  i.  To  be  crooked;  to  crook,  or 
be  curving.— 2.  To  in- 
cline; to  lean  or  turn  ; 
as,  a  road  bends  to  the 
west. — 3.  To  jut  over; 
nmi-  as,  a  bending  cliff. — 4. 

To  resolve,  or  determine.  [See  BENT  ON.] 
— 5.  To  bow  or  be  submissive ;  Isa.  Ix. 
JEND,  TI.  A  cnrve;  a  crook;  a  turn  in  a 
roadorriver;  flexure;  incurvation. — 2. 
In  marine  Ian.,  that  part  of  a  rope  which 
is  fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor. 
[See  To  BEND,  No.  8.]— 3.  Bends  of  a 
ship,  are  the  thickest  and  strongest 
planks  in  her  sides,  more  generally 
called  wales.  They  are  reckoned  from 
the  water,  first,  second,  or  third  bend. 
They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot 
hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief 
strength  of  the  ship's  sides.  The  small 
ropes  used  to  confine  the  clinch  of  a 
cable,  are  also  called  bends.— 4  In  her., 
one  of  the  nine  honour- 
able ordinaries,  contain- 
ing a  third  part  of  the 
field,  when  charged,  and 
a  fifth,  when  plain.  It 
is  made  by  two  lines 
W  drawn  across  from  the 


dexter  chief,  to  the  sin- 
ister   base    point.      It 
sometimes  is  indented,  ingrailed,  &c. 
The  bend  sinister,  is  every  way  of  a  si- 
milar size  to  the  bend,  differing  only  by 
crossing  in  the  opposite  direction,  dia- 
gonally from  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  base. 
BEND.t  n.  A  band. 
BEND'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  bent  or 
incurvated. 

BEND'ED,')  pp.  Strained;  incurvated 
BENT,         /  made  crooked;  inclined 
subdued. 

BEND'ER,  n.  The  person  who  bends 
or  makes  crooked;  also,  an  instrumem 
for  bending  other  things. 
BEND'IN  G,  ppr.  Incurvating;  forming 
into    a    curve ;    stooping ;    subduing 
turning,  as  a  road  or  river ;  inclining 
leaning;  applying  closely,  as  the  mind 
fastening.  —  Bending  of  timber.      Thi 
process  of  bending  wood  to  any  reqnirei 
curve  is   effected  by  heat,   which  in 
creases    the    elasticity    of  the    wood 
thus  thin  planks  of  wood,  such  as  pipe 
staves,  and  planks  for  the  sides  of  boats 
are  heated  in  the  part  where  the  curve 
is  required,  and  gradually  bent  as  they 
become  hot.     There  are  various  modes 
of  heating  the  wood,  but  the  one  most 
approved,  especially  for  thick  planks,  is 
by  employing  a  sand-stove,  which  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sandbath  so  extensively 
nsedin  chemical  ope- 
rations.      For    thin 
planks,a  vapour  stove 
is  employed. 
BEND'LET,    n.     In 
her.,  a   little    bend, 
which     occupies     a 
sixth  part  of  a  shield; 
as,  a  bend  between 

two  bendlets. 

BEND'Y,  n.  In  her.,  the  field  divided 
into  four,  six,  or  more  parts,  diagonally, 
and  varying  in  metal  and  colour. 
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of  the  Sesamum  orientate,  called  in  the 
West  Indies,  Vangloe,  an  African 
plant. 

JE'NE,  n.  A  Latin  adverb;  familiar  in 
the  phrase  nota  bene.  Its  meaning,  veil, 
good,  enters  into  that  of  most  of  the 
following  words.which  begin  with  Bene. 
BENEAPED,  a.  [be  and  neap.]  Among 
seamen,  a  ship  is  beneaped,  when  the 
water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
float  her  from  a  dock  or  over  a  bar. 
BENEATH,  prep.  [Sax.  beneath,  beneo- 
than,  benytham;  of  be  and  neothan,  be- 
low, under.  See  NETHER.]  1.  Under; 
lower  in  place,  with  something  directly 
over  or  on,  as  to  place  a  cushion  be- 
neath one;  often  with  the  sense  of 
pressure  or  oppression,  as  to  sink  be- 
neath a  burden,  in  a  literal  sense. — '2. 
Under,  in  a  figurative  sense;  bearing 
heavy  impositions,  as  taxes,  or  oppres- 
sive government. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke. 

Shak. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence; 
as,  brutes  are  beneath  man ;  man  is  be- 
neath angels,  in  the  scale  of  beings.— 4. 
Unworthy  of;  unbecoming;  not  equal 
to;  as,  he  will  do  nothing  beneath  his 
station  or  character. 
BENEATH,  adv.  In  a  lower  place;  as, 
the  earth  from  beneath  will  be  barren. 
— 2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  to 
any  superior  region;  as,  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  earth  beneath. 
BEN'EDI€T,  n.  An  old  sportive  name 
for  a  married  man. 

BEN'EDICT,-)-a.  |L.  benedictus,]  Hav- 
ing mild  and  salubrious  qualities. 
BENEDIC'TINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Bennet. 
BENEDIC'TINES,  n.  An  order  of 
monks  who  profess  to  follow  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict ;  an  order  of  great  cel- 
ebrity. They  wear  a  loose  black  gown, 
with  large  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  on 
the  head,  ending  in  a  point.  In  the 
canon  law,  they  are  called  Black  friars. 
BENEDI€'TION,n.  [L.  benedictio,from 
bene,  well,  and  dictio,  speaking.  See 
BOON  and  DICTION.]  1.  The  act  of 
blessing;  a  giving  praise  to  God  or 
rendering  thanks  for  his  favours;  a 
blessing  pronounced;  hence,  grace  be- 
fore and  after  meals.— 2.  Blessing, 
prayer,  or  kind  wishes,  uttered  in  fa- 
voiir  of  any  person  or  thing;  a  solemn 
or  affectionate  invocation  of  happi- 
ness ;  thanks ;  expression  of  gratitude. 
—3.  The  advantage  conferred  by  bless- 
ing.— i.  The  form  of  instituting  an  ab- 
bot, answering  to  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop. — 5.  The  external  ceremony 
performed  by  a  priest  in  the  office  of 
matrimony  is  called  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction.— 6.  In  the  Romish  Church,  an 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  by  which  a 
thing  is  rendered  sacred  or  venerable. 
BENEDIC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  bless ; 
giving  a  blessing. 

BENEFA€'TION,  n.  [L.  benefacio,  of 
bene,  well,  and  facio,  to  make  or  do.] 
1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit. 
More  generally,— 2.  A  benefit  conferred, 
especially  a  charitable  donation. 
BENEFA€'TOR,  n.  He  who  confers  a 
benefit,  especially  one  who  makes  cha- 
ritable contributions  either  for  public 
institutions  or  for  private  use. 
BENEFA€'TRESS,  n.  A  female  who 
confers  a  benefit. 

BEN'EFICE,  n.  [L.  benefieium;  Fr. 
benefice.  See  BENEFACTION.]  1.  Li- 
terally, a  benefit,  advantage  or  kind- 
ness But  in  present  usage,  an  ecclesi- 
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astical  living;  a  church  endowed  with 
a  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  di- 
vine service,  or  the  revenue  itself.  All 
church  preferments  are  called  bene- 
fices, except  bishoprics,  which  are  call- 
ed diijnities.  But  ordinarily  the  term 
dignity  is  applied  to  bishoprics,  dean- 
eries, archdeaconries,  and  prebends ; 
and  benefice,  to  parsonages,  to  vica- 
rages, and  donatives. — 2.  In  the  middle 
ages,  benefice  was  used  for  a  fee,  or  an 
estate  in  lands,  granted  at  first  for  life 
only,  and  held  ex  mero  beneficio  of  the 
donor.  The  estate  afterward  becoming 
hereditary,  took  the  appellation  of 
feud,  and  benefice  became  appropriated 
to  church  livings. 

BEN'EFICED,  a.  Possessed  of  a  bene- 
fice or  church  preferment. 
BEN'EFICELESS.f  a.  Having  no  bene- 
fice. 

BENEF'ICENCE,  n.  [L.  beneficentia, 
from  the  participle  of  benefacio.]  The 
practice  of  doing  good;  active  good- 
ness, kindness,  or  charity. 

BENEF'ICENT,  a.  Doing  good;  per- 
forming acts  of  kindness  and  charity. 
It  differs  from  benign,  as  the  act  from 
the  disposition;  beneficence  being  be- 
nignity or  kindness  exerted  in  action. 

BENEF'ICENTLY,  adv.  In  a  benefi- 
cent manner. 

BENEFI"CIAL,  a.  Advantageous; 
conferring  benefits;  useful;  profitable; 
helpful;  contributing  to  a  valuable 
end;  followed  by  to;  as,  industry  is 
beneficial  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the 
property.— 2.  Receiving  or  entitled  to 
haveor  receive  advantage,  use,  or  bene- 
fit ;  as,  the  beneficial  owner  of  an  estate. 

BENEFI"CIALLY,  adv.  Advantage- 
ously; profitably;  helpfully. 

BENEFI"CIALNESS,  n.  Usefulness; 
profitableness. 

BENEFI"CIARY,  a.  [L.  beneficiarius. 
See  BENEFACTION.]  Holding  some  of- 
fice or  valuable  possession,  in  subordi- 
nation to  another;  having  a  dependent 
and  secondary  possession. 

BENEFI"CIABY,  n.  One  who  holds  a 
benefice.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  revenues  of  his  church; 
but  he  has  the  administration  of  them, 
without  being  accountable  to  any  per- 
son. The  word  was  used,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  for  a  feudatory,  or  vassal. — 2. 
One  who  receives  any  thing  as  a  gift, 
or  is  maintained  by  charity. 

BENEFF'CIENCY,  n.  Kindness  or  fa- 
vour bestowed. 

BENEFI"CIENT,  a.  Doing  good. 

BEN'EFIT,  n.  [Primarily  from  L.  bene- 

ficium,  or  benefactum;  but  perhaps  di- 
rectly from  the  Fr.  bienfait,  by  corrup- 
tion.] 1.  An  act  of  kindness;  a  favour 
conferred. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  ftenffttt;  Pa.  ciii. 

2.  Advantage;  profit;  a  word  of  ex- 
tensive use,  and  expressing  whatever 
contributes  to  promote  prosperity  and 
personal  happiness,   or  add  value  to 
property. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  for  their 
benefit.  Burke. 

3.  In    law,    benefit    of  clergy.     [See 
CLERGY.] 

BEN'EFIT,  n.  A  play,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  for  a  particular  person. 

BEN'EFIT,  B.  t.  To  do  good  to;  to  ad- 
vantage ;  to  advance  in  health,  or  pro- 
sperity; applied  either  to  persons  or 
things;  as,  exercise  benefits  health; 
trade  benefits  a  nation. 

BEN'EFIT,  v.  t.  To  gain  advantage;  to 
make  improvement;  as,  he  has  benefited 


by  good  advice;  that  is,  he  has  been 
benefited. 

BEN'EFITED,  pp.  Profited;  having 
received  benefit. 

BEN'EFITING,  ppr.     Doing  good  to ; 

profiting ;  gaining  advantage. 
BENEME.f  i>.  t.  [Sax.  be  and  naman.] 
L.  To  name. — 2.f  To  promise;  to  give. 
BENEMP'NE,f  v.  t.  To  name. 
BENE-PLACIT  O.  In  mus.,  at  pleasure. 
BENEPLAC'ITURE,+  n.  [L.  beneplaci- 
tum,  bene,  well,  and  placitum,  from  pla- 
ceo,  to  please.]     Will;  choice. 

BENET'.t  v.  t.  \be  and  net.}  To  catch 
in  a  net;  to  insnare. 

BENEVOLENCE,  n.  [L.  benevolentia, 
of  bene,  well,  and  volo,  to  will  or  wish. 
See  WILL.]  1.  The  disposition  to  do 
good;  goodwill;  kindness;  charitable- 
ness ;  the  love  of  mankind,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  to  promote  their 
happiness.  The  benevolence  of  God  is 
one  of  his  moral  attributes ;  that  attri- 
bute which  delights  in  the  happiness  of 
intelligent  beings.  "  God  is  love;"  1 
John  iv.  Among  phrenologists,  bene- 
volence is  one  of  the  sentiments  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 
Its  function  is  to  dispose  to  compassion 
and  active  benevolence;  to  produce  a 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
charitably  to  view  their  actions,  and  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  lower  animals 
by  a  mildness  and  docility  of  disposi- 
tion. Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  up- 
per and  towards  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  immediately  before  the  fontanel. 
— 2.  An  act  of  kindness ;  good  done ; 
charity  given.— 3.  A  species  of  contri- 
bution or  tax  illegally  exacted  by  arbi- 
trary kings  of  England. 

BENEVOLENT,  a.  [L.  benevolens,  of 
bene  and  volo.]  Having  a  disposition  to 
do  good;  possessing  love  to  mankind, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  their  prosper- 
ity and  happiness ;  kind. 

BENEVOLENTLY,  adv.  In  a  kind 
manner  ;  with  good  will. 

BENEVOLOUS,t  a.  Kind,  benevolent. 

BENGAL',  n.  A  thin  stuff  made  of  silk 
and  hair,  for  women's  apparel,  so  called 
from  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies. 

BENGALEE',  n.  The  language  or  dia- 
lect spoken  in  Bengal. 

BENGALESE,  n.  sing,  and  plur.  A 
native  or  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

BENIGHT,  v.  t.  [be  and  night.]  To  in- 
volve in  darkness;  to  shroud  with  the 
shades  of  night. 

The  clouds  benight  the  sky.  Garth. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night;  as  a  be- 
nighted traveller. — 3.  To  involve  in  mo- 
ral darkness,  or  ignorance;  to  debar 
from  intellectual  light;  as  benighted 
nations,  or  heathen. 

BENIGHTED,  pp.  Involved  in  dark- 
ness, physical  or  moral;  overtaken  by 
the  night. 

BENIGN,  a.  (beni'ne.)  [L.  benignus, 
from  the  same  root  as  bonus,  bene,  an- 
cient L.  benus,  Eng.  boon.]  1.  Kind; 
of  a  kind  disposition;  gracious;  fa- 
vourable. 

Our  Creator,  bounteous  and  benign. 

Milton. 

2.  Generous ;  liberal ;  as,  a  benign  bene- 
factor.— 3.  Favourable;  having  a  salu- 
tary influence ;  as,  the  benign  aspect  of 
the  seasons. 

The  benign  light  of  revelation. 

Wathington. 

4.  Wholesome;  not  pernicious;  as,  a 
benign  medicine. — 5.  Favourable ;  not 
malignant ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 

BENIG'NANT.a.  Kind;  gracious;  fa- 
vourable. Benignant  disease.  A  disease 
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is  termed  benignant  when  it  only  affects 
those  constituents  of  the  body  which 
are  not  essential  to  life,  and  malignant 
when  it  affects  essential  organs. 
BENIG'NITY,  n.  Goodness  of  disposi- 
tion or  heart;  kindness  of  nature; 
graciousness.  —  2.  Actual  goodness; 
beneficence.— 3.  Salubrity  ;  wholesome 
quality ;  or  that  which  tends  to  promote 
health. 

BENIGNLY,  adv.  (beni'nely.)  Favour- 
ably ;  kindly  ;  graciously. 
BEN'ISON,  n.  (»  as  z.)  [Fr.  benir,  to 
bless ;  benissant,  blessing ;  from  the 
root  of  bene,  bonus,  boon.  See  BOON.] 
Blessing  ;  benediction.  [Nearly  anti- 
quated.} 

BEN'JAMIN,  n.  A  tree,  the  Laurus 
benzoin,  a  native  of  America,  called 
also  spicebush.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a  very 
branchy  head. — 2.  A  gum  or  resin,  or 
rather  a  balsam.  [See  BENZOIN.] 
BEN'NET,  n.The  herb  bennet,  or  avens, 
known  in  botany  by  the  generic  term 
Geum. 

BEN'NET  FISH,  n.  A  fish  of  two  feet 
in  length,  caught  in  the  African  seas, 
having  scales  of  a  deep  purple,  streak- 
ed with  gold. 

BENT,  pp.  of  Bend.  Incnrvated;  in- 
flected ;  inclined ;  prone  to,  or  having 
a  fixed  propensity  ;  determined.  Bent 
on,  having  a  fixed  inclination;  resolved 
or  determined  on. 

BENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  curving, 
crooked,  or  inclined  from  a  straight 
line;  flexure;  curvity. — 2.  Declivity;  as, 
the  bent  of  a  hill.  [Unusual:]—  3.  In- 
clination ;  disposition ;  a  leaning  or  bias 
of  mind;  propensity;  as,  the  bent  of 
the  mind  or  will;  the  bent  of  a  people 
toward  an  object.  This  may  be  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  occasional  or  habitual, 
with  indefinite  degrees  of  strength. — 
4.  Flexion ;  tendency ;  particular  direc- 
tion ;  as,  the  bents  and  turns  of  a  sub- 
ject.— 5.  Application  of  the  mind ;  a 
bending  of  the  mind  in  study  or  investi- 
gation. 

BENT,  In.   A  kind  of  grass. 

BENT'-GR  ASS, /called  in  botany,  Ag- 
rostis,  of  several  species.  It  creeps  and 
roots  by  its  bent  and  wiry  stems,  whence 
it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  era- 
dicate from  any  soil  of  which  it  has 
taken  possession. 

BENT'ING-TIME,  n.  The  time  when 
pigeons  feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are 
ripe. 

BENTI'VI,  n.  In  ornith.,  the  Brazilian 
name  for  the  iyrannus  sulphuratus  of 
Viellot.  It  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  butcher  bird,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits. 
BENTS,  n.  plur.  The  dead  stems  of  grast 
in  pasture  grounds,  which  have  borne 
seeds. 

BENUMB',  v.  t.  [Sax.  benim/ln,  beny- 
man,  pp.  benumen,  to  seize,  of  be  and 
niman,  Sax.  and  Goth.,  to  take  or 
seize.  This  root  is  retained  in  with- 
ernam.]  1.  To  make  torpid;  to  de- 
prive of  sensation ;  as,  a  hand  or  foot 
benumbed  by  cold. — 2.  To  siupify ;  to 
render  inactive ;  as,  to  benumb  the 
senses. 

BENUM'BED,  pp.  Rendered    torpid; 
deprived  of  sensation ;  stupified. 
BENUM'BEDNESS,  n.  Destitution  of 
feeling. 

BENUM'BING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  sen- 
sation; stupifying. 

BENUMB'MENT,  n.  Act  of  benumbing. 
BEN'ZAMIDE,  n.  A  compound  disco- 
vered by  Wohler  and  Liebig.     It  is  ob- 
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tained  by  exposing  chloride  vf  benzole 
to  ammoniacal  gas.  It  is  also  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid 
by  superoxide  of  lead. 

BENZHYD'RAMIDE,  n.  A  compound 
of  benzule  and  ammonia. 

BEN'ZILATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  benziiic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

BEN'ZILE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by 
adding  2  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  1 
of  benzoine.  When  this  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat,  violent  action 
ensues  from  the  escape  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  the  benzile  appears  as  a  colourless 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

BENZIL'IC  ACID,  n  An  acid  disco- 
Tered  by  Liebig.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  benzoine  or  benzile  with  a  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 

BEN'ZIMIDE,  n.  A  substance  disco- 
vered by  Laurent.  It  is  an  ingredient 
of  the  raw  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  from 
which  it  separates  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. According  to  Laurent,  it 
is  resolved  by  acids  into  ammonia  and 
benzoic  acid,  but  his  experiments  are 
not  to  be  considered  decisive. 

BEN'ZINE,  n.  A  fluid  obtained  from 
benzoic  acid,  and  hydrate  of  lime,  by 
distillation.  It  is  limpid,  colourless,  and 
of  a  peculiar  odour. 

BEN'ZOATE,  n.  [See  BENZOIN.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ben- 
zoic acid  with  any  salifiable  base. 

BENZO'LC,  a.  Pertaining  to  benzoin. 
Benzoic  acid,  or  flowers  of  benzoin,  is  a 
peculiar  vegetable  acid,  obtained  from 
benzoin  and  other  balsams,  by  subli- 
mation or  decoction.  It  is  a  fine  light 
white  matter  in  small  needles  ;  its  taste 
pungent  and  bitterish,  and  its  odour 
slightly  aromatic.  Benzoic  ether,  a  sub- 
stance obtained  by  distilling  together 
4  parts  of  alcohol,  2  parts  of  crystal- 
lized benzoic  acid,  and  1  part  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  having  a  feeble 
aromatic  smell  like  that  of  fruits,  and  a 
pungent  aromatic  taste. 


rax  Benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  &c., 
70  or  80  feet  high,  belonging  to  class 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia,  and 
to  the  nat.  order  Ebenaceae.  It  is  pro- 
perly a  balsam,  as  it  yields  benzoic 
acid.  It  flows  from  incisions  made 
in  the  stem  or  branches.  It  is  solid 
and  brittle,  sometimes  in  yellowish 
white  tears  joined  together  by  a  brown 
substance,  and  sometimes  of  a  uniform 
brown  substance  like  resin.  It  has  lit- 
tle taste,  but  its  smell,  especially  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely  fragrant 
and  agreeable.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
cosmetics  and  perfumes.  Benzoine 
may  also  be  produced  by  the  contact  of 
alkalies  with  the  commercial  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  It  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

BENZOIN'AMIDE,  n.  A  compound 
obtained  by  gently  heating  benzoine 
with  aqua  ammonia;.  It  forms  a  white 
tasteless  inodorous  powder,  volatile 
without  decomposition. 

BEN'ZOLE,  n.  A  liquid  substance  ob- 
tained by  distilling  1  part  of  crystal- 
lized benzoic  acid,  intimately  mixed 
with  3  parts  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  a  clear 
colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

BEN'ZONE,  n.  A  colourless  or  pale- 
yellow,  viscid,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than 


water.  It  is  produced  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  benzoate  of  lime. 

BEN'ZULE,  n.  [benzoin,  and  ix»,  princi- 
ple.] A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  regarded  as  the  radi- 
cal of  benzoic  acid,  and  of  a  series  of 
compounds  which  are  produced  from 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  bitter  almond,  or 
are  connected  with  it  by  certain  rela- 
tions. 

BEPAINT.i;.  /.  [be  and  paint.]  To  paint ; 
to  cover  with  paint.  [Lit.  us.] 

BEPALE.f  B.  /.  [be  and  pale.]  To  make 
pale. 

BEPINCH',  i).  /  [be  and  pinch]  To 
mark  with  pinches. 

BEPINCH'ED,    \pp.      Marked    with 

BEPINCHT',       (    pinches. 

BEPLAITED,  a.  Plaited. 

BEPOW'DER,  v.  t.  [be  and  powder] 
To  powder  ;  to  sprinkle  or  cover  with 
powder. 

BEPRAISE,  v.  t.  [be  and  praise]  To 
praise  greatly  or  extravagantly. 

BEPUCK'ERED,  a.  Puckered. 

BEPUFF'ED,  a.  Puffed. 

BEPUR'PLE,  v.  t  [be  and  purple]  To 
tinge  or  dye  with  a  purple  colour. 

BEQUEATH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  becwcethan;  be 
and  acethan,  to  say  ;  cwid,  a  saying, 
opinion,  will,  testament ;  cythan,  to  tes- 
tify ;  Eng.  quoth]  To  give  or  leave  by 
will ;  to  devise  some  species  of  pro- 
perty by  testament ;  as,  to  bequeath  an 
estate  or  a  legacy. 

BEQUEATHED,  pp.  Given  or  left  by 
will. 

BEQUEATHER.n.  Onewhobequeaths. 

BEQUEATHING,  ppr.  Giving  or  de- 
vising by  testament. 

BEQUEATHMENT,  n.  The  act  of  be- 
queathing ;  a  bequest. 

BEQUEST",  n.  Something  left  by  will; 
a  legacy. 

BERAIN.t  ».  t.  To  rain  upon. 

BERATE,  v.  1.  [be  and  rate]  To  chide 
vehemently ;  to  scold. 

BERAT'TLE,  ».  (.  [be  and  rattle]  To 
fill  with  rattling  sounds  or  noise. 

BERAY.t  v.  t.  To  make  foul;  to  soil. 

BERBERI'DEJE.orBERBERA'CE^:, 
n.  A  nat.  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  great  class  of  Exogens,  or  Dico- 
tyledons, subclass  Thalamiflorae.  It 
consists  of  bushes  or  herbs,  extremely 
dissimilar  to  each  other  in  appearance, 
inhabiting  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  barks  or  stems  are  bitter  and 
slightly  astringent,  on  w  hich  account 
they  have  beeu  received  into  the  mate- 
ria  medica  of  all  countries. 

BER'BERINE,  n.  A  yellow  bitter  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  root  of  the  barberry  tree. 

BER'BEKIS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Berberideae, 
among  which  it  is  immediately  known 
by  its  shrubby  habit,  berried  fruit,  and 
the  presence  of  glands  upon  its  petals. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  irritabi- 
lity of  its  stamens,  which,  when  the  fila- 
ment is  touched  on  the  inside  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  bend  forward  toward 
the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with  the 
anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  partially  recover  their  erect 
position.  This  is  best  seen  in  warm 
dry  weather. 

BER'BERRY,  n.  [L.  berberis]  See  BAR- 
BERRY. 

BERE.or  BEAR.n.fSax.ier.barley.]  The 

name  of  a  species  of  barley  in  Scotland. 

BEREAVE,  e.  t.  pret.  bereaved,  bereft; 

pp.  bereaved,  bereft.  [Sax.  bereafian,  of 

be  and  reajian,  to  deprive.     See  ROB 

and  REAP.]     1.  To  deprive ;  to  strip ; 
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to  make  destitute;  with  of  before  the 
thing  taken  away. 

Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children;  Gen. 
xlii. 

It  is  sometimes  used  without  of,  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  express  the 
loss  of  friends  by  death. — 2.  To  take 
away  from. 

BEREAVED,  pp.  Deprived;  stripped 
and  left  destitute. 

BEREAVEMENT,  n.  Deprivation,  par- 
ticularly by  the  loss  of  a  friend  by  death. 

BEREAVING,  ppr.  Stripping  bare; 
depriving. 

BEREFT',  pp.  of  Bereave.  Deprived ; 
made  destitute. 

BERENGA'RIANISM,  n.  The  opinions 
or  doctrines  of  Berengarius,  archdea- 
con of  St.  Mary  at  Anjou,  and  of  his 
followers,  who  deny  the  reality  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucha- 

BERENI'CE'S  HAIR,  n.  Aconstellatior 

called  Coma  Berenices,  in  the  northern 

hemisphere,    composed    of    indistinct 

stars,   between    the   Lion's    Tail    and 

Bootes. 

BERG,t  n.  [Sax.  beory,  beorh,  a  hill,  a 
castle.]  A  borough ;  a  town  that  sends 
burgesses  to  parliament ;  a  castle.  [See 
BURG.] 

BERG'AMOT,  n.  [Fr.  bergamoie;  Sp. 
bergamota]  1.  A  species  of  pear. — 2. 
A  species  of  citron,  at  first  casually 
produced  by  an  Italian,  who  grafted  a 
citron  on  the  stock  of  a  bergamot  pear 
tree.  The  fruit  has  a  fine  taste  and 
smell,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high  es- 
teem as  a  perfume.  This  oil  is  extract- 
ed from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit ; 
one  hundred  bergamots  of  Nice  yield 
2$  ounces  of  oil  by  expression.  Hence, 
— 3.  An  essence  or  perfume  from  the 
citron  thus  produced. — 4.  A  species  of 
snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. — 5.  A 
coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  with 
flocks  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
ox  or  goat's  hair,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERG'ANDER,  n.  [berg,  a  cliff,  and 
Dan.  and,  G.  ente,  Sax.  ened,  a  duck.] 
A  burrow  duck ;  a  duck  that  breeds  in 
holes  under  cliffs. 

BER'GERET.t  n.  [Fr.  berger,  a  shep- 
herd.] A  song. 

BERG'MANITE,  n.  [from  Bergman, 
the  mineralogist.]  A  mineral  classed 
with  scapolite,  in  the  family  of  fels- 
path.  It  occurs  massive,  with  gray  and 
red  quartz  in  Norway.  Its  colours  are 
greenish  and  grayish  white. 

BERG'MASTER,  n.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill 
or  castle,  and  master]  The  bailiff  or 
chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners. 

BERG'MEHL.n.  [Ger.]  Mountain  meal: 
a  substance  containing  silex,  animal 
matter,  and  crenic  acid,  eaten  in  Lap- 
land in  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  mixed 
with  ground  corn  and  bark;  which  is 
found,  by  Professor  Retzins,  to  contain 
nineteen  species  of  infusoria. 

BEHG'MOTE,  n.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill, 
and  mote,  a  meeting.]  A  court  held  on 
a  hill  in  Derbyshire,  in  England,  for 
deciding  controversies  between  the 
miners. 

BERHYME,  v.  t.  [be  and  rhyme]  To 
mention  in  rhyme  or  verse ;  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

BERI'BERI,  n.  A  disease  nearly  confin- 
ed to  India.  It  is  accompanied  with 
severe  palpitations,  anxiety,  fainting, 
and  spasms.  It  often  proves  fatal. 

BE'RIS,  n.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Xylophagida).  The  spe- 
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cies  of  this  genus  are  small  metallic  co- 
loured flies,  which  frequent  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Their  larvae  feed  on  putres- 
cent  wood. 

BER'LIN,  n.  A  vehicle  of  the  chariot 
kind,  supposed  to  have  this  name  from 
Berlin,  the  chief  city  of  Prussia,  where 
it  was  first  made,  or  from  the  Italian 
berlina,  a  sort  of  stage  or  pillory,  and  a 
coach. 

BER'LIN,  or  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  n. 
Sesqui-ferrocyanide  of  iron.  [See 
PRUSSIAN  BLUE.] 

BERLUCCIO,  n.  A  small  bird,  some- 
what like  the  yellow-hammer,  but  less 
and  more  slender. 

BERME,  n.  In  fort.,  a  space  of  ground 
of  three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  width,  left 
between  the  rampart  and  the  moat  or 
fosse,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins  of 
the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth 
from  filling  the  fosse.  Sometimes  it  is 
palisaded,  and  in  Holland  it  is  generally 
planted  with  a  quick-set  hedge. 

BER'NA€LE.     See  BARNACLE. 

BER'NARDINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  monks  of  the  order. 

BER'NARDINS,  n.  An  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme, 
and  reformed  by  St.  Bernard.  The 
order  originated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  They  wear  a  white 
robe,  with  a  black  scapulary ;  and  when 
they  officiate,  they  are  clothed  with  a 
large  white  gown,  with  great  sleeves, 
and  a  hood  of  the  same  colour. 

BEROB.f  v.  1.  [be  and  rob.}     To  rob. 

BER'OE,  n.  A  marine  animal  of  an  oval 
or  spherical  form,  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  longitudinal 
ribs,  like  a  melon. 

BERO'SUS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Hy- 
drophilidae.  The  form  of  these  beetles 
is  nearly  oval;  they  inhabit  ponds,  in 
which  they  may  be  often  seen  swimming 
in  an  inverted  position. 

BER'RIED,  a.  Furnished  with  berries. 

BER'RY,  n.  [Sax.  beria,  a  grape,  or 
cluster  of  grapes ;  berga,  a  grape  stone, 
a  berry.]  1.  A  succulent  or  pulpy  fruit, 
containing  naked  seeds.  Or  in  more 
technical  language,  a  succulent  pulpy 
pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,without  valves, 
containing  several  seeds,  which  are 
naked,  that  is,  which  have  no  covering 
but  the  pulp  or  rind.  It  is  commonly 
round  or  oval.  This  botanical  definition 
includes  the  orange andother  like  fruits. 
But  in  pop.  Ian.,  berry  extends  only  to 
smaller  fruits,  as  strawberry,  goose- 
berry, &c.,  containing  seeds  or  gran- 
ules.— 2.  A  mound.  [For  barrow.} 

BER'RY,  B.  t.  To  bear  or  produce  ber- 
ries. 

BERRY-BEARING, a.  Producing  ber- 
ries. 

BER'RY-FORMED,  a.  Formed  like  a 
berry. 

BERT,n.  [Sax.  beorht,berht;  Eng.  bright.'] 
This  word  enters  into  the  name  of 
many  Saxon  princes  and  noblemen;  as, 
Egbert,  Sigbert.  The  Bertha  of  the 
northern  nations  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Eudoxia,  an  equivalent  word. 
Of  the  same  sort  were  Phredrus,  Epi- 
phanius,  Photius,  Lampridius,  Fulgen- 
tius,  Illustris.  [See  BRIGHT.] 

BERTH,  n.  [from  the  root  of  bear.]  1. 
A  station  in  which  a  ship  rides  at  an- 
chor, comprehending  the  space  in  which 
she  ranges.  In  more  familiar  usage, 
the  word  signifies  any  situation  or  place, 
where  a  vessel  lies  or  can  lie,  whether 
at  anchor  or  at  a  wharf. — 2.  A  room  or 
apartment  in  a  ship,  where  a  number 


of  officers  or  men  mess  and  reside. — 3. 
The  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the 
sides  of  a  cabin  ;  the  place  for  a  ham- 
mock, or  a  repository  for  chests,  &o. 
To  berth,  in  seamen's  Ian.,  is  to  allot  to 
each  man  a  place  for  his  hammock. 

BERTH,  n.  An  office,  or  place  for  em- 
ployment. 

BER'THE€RITE,  n.  An  ore  of  anti- 
mony, which  occurs  in  elongated  im- 
bedded prisms. 

BERTHEL'LA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  es- 
tablished by  Blainville,  for  a  marine 
mollusc.  The  body  is  oval,  sufficient- 
ly protuberant  above,  and  recurved 
below,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  so  as 
completely  to  hide  the  head  and  the 

BERTHOLLE'TIA,  n.  A  remarkable 
plant,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lecy- 
thideae.  It  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
forms  vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoko.  Its  stem  averages  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  fruit  is  a  spherical  case,  as 
big  as  a  man's  head,  with  four  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  six  or  eight  nuts,  which 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil  for  lamps. 
They  are  also  used  for  food.  The  nuts 
are  called  Brazil  nuts. 

BER'TR  AM,  n.  [L.  pyrethrum,  said  to  be 
from  Gr.  «•&{,  fire,  from  its  acrid  quali- 
ty.] Bastard  pellitory,  a  plant. 

BER'YL,  n.  [L.  beryllus;  Gr.  S^iuiw : 
Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth.  a  gem,  beryl,  and  in 
Syr.  crystal,  and  SL  pearl;  the  latter  word 
being  a  different  orthography  of  beryl; 
probably  from  the  root  of  the  Fr.  bril- 
ler,  to  shine,  Eng.  brilliant,  Eth.  ba- 
reah,  to  shine.]  A  mineral,  considered 
by  Cleaveland  as  a  subspecies  of  eme- 
rald. Its  prevailing  colour  is  green  of 
various  shades,  but  always  pale.  Its 
crystals  are  usually  longer  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  precious  emerald,  and 
its  structure  more  distinctly  foliated. 
It  is  harder  than  the  apatite,  with  which 
it  has  been  confounded ;  harder  and  less 
heavy  than  the  pycnite.  The  best  beryls 
are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Siberia,  and  Cey- 
lon, and  in  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China.  They  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

BER'YL-€RYSTAL,  n.  A  species  of 
imperfect  crystal  of  a  very  pure,  clear, 
and  equal  texture.  It  is  always  of  the 
figure  of  a  long  and  slender  column, 
irregularly  hexangular,  and  tapering  at 
the  top.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  brown, 
of  a  fine  transparency. 

BER'YLLINE,  a.  Like  a  beryl;  of  a 
light  or  bluish  green. 

BE'RYX,  n.  A  fossil  fish  of  the  Ctenoid 
order,  found  in  chalk,  and  called  John 
Dory,  by  the  workmen. 

BESAINT,t  v.  t.  [be  and  saint.]  To 
make  a  saint. 

BESAYLE,  n.  [Norm,  ayle;  Fr.  aieul,  a 
grandfather.]  A  great-grandfather. 
If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  death 
of  one's  grandfather  or  grandmother,  a 
writ  of  ai/le  lieth ;  if  on  the  death  of 
the  great-grandfather,  then  a  writ  of 
besayle;  but  if  it  mounts  one  degree 
higher,  to  the  tresayle,  or  grandfather's 
grandfather,  &c.,  the  writ  is  called  a 
writ  of  cosinage  or  de  consanguineo. 

BES€AT'TER,f  v.  t.  [be  and  scatter.] 
To  scatter  over. 

BESCORN'.t  v.  t.  [be  and  scorn.]  To 
treat  with  scorn ;  to  mock  at. 

BES€RATCH',t  "•  t.  [be  and  scratch.] 
To  scratch  ;  to  tear  with  the  nails. 

BES€RAWL',  o.  t.  [be  an&  scrawl.]  To 
scrawl;  to  scribble  over. 

BES€R£EN,  v.  t.  [be  and  screen.]  To 
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cover  with  a  screen ;  to  shelter ;  to  con- 
ceal. 

BESCREENED,  pp.  Covered;  shelt- 
ered; concealed. 

BESCRIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  scribble  over. 

BES€UM'BER,t  v.  t.  [from  cumber.] 
To  encumber. 

BESEE'.t  »•  t.  [be  and  see.]  To  look; 
to  mind. 

BESEECH,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  besought. 
[Sax.  be  and  secan,  to  seek,  inquire, 
follow;  D.  versoehan;  Ger.  ersnchen; 
from  seek,  sequor,  to  follow,  with  be,  by, 
near,  about;  that  is,  to  follow  close,  to 
press.  See  SEEK  and  ESSAY.  The 
Saxon  has  gesecan.]  To  entreat;  to 
supplicate;  to  implore;  to  ask  or  pray 
with  urgency  ;  followed  by  a  person; 
as,  "  I  Paul  beseech  you  by  the  meek- 
ness of  Christ;"  2  Cor.  x. ;  or  by  a 
thing;  as,  I  beseech  your  patience. 

BESEECHER,  n.  One  who  beseeches. 

BESEECHING,  ppr.  Entreating. 

BESEECHINGLY,  adv.  In  a  beseeching 
manner. 

BESEEK.t  ».  t.  To  beseech. 

BESEEM,  v.  t.  [be  and  seem.]  To  be- 
come ;  to  be  fit  for,  or  worthy  of ;  to 
be  decent  for. 

What  form  of  speech  or  behaviour  6e 
teemeth  us,  in  our  prayers  to  God?   Hooker. 

BESEEMING,  ppr.  or  a.  Becoming ;  fit; 
worthy  of. 

BESEEMING,  n.  Comeliness. 

BESEEMINGLY,  adv.  In  a  beseeming 
manner. 

BESEEMINGNESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
beseeming. 

BESEEMLY,  a.  Becoming  ;  fit ;  suita- 
ble. 

BESEEN'.t  a.  Adapted;  adjusted. 

BESET,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  beset.  [Sax. 
besettan,  to  place,  of  be  and  settan,  to 
set.  See  SET.]  1.  To  surround;  to 
inclose  ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  besiege  ;  as,  we 
are  beset  with  enemies;  a  city  is  beset 
with  troops.  Hence, — 2.  To  press  on 
all  sides,  so  as  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle, 
so  as  to  render  escape  difficult  or  im- 
possible. 

Adam  sore  betet  replied.  Milton. 

3.  To  waylay. — t.  To  fall  upon. 

BESET'TING,  ppr.  Surrounding;  be- 
sieging; waylaying. 

BESET'TING,  a.  Habitually  attending, 
or  pressing  ;  as,  a  besetting  sin. 

BESHINE.t  v.  t.  To  shine  upon. 

BESHREW,  v.  t.  [be  and  shrew.]  To 
wish  a  curse  to  ;  to  execrate. — 2.f  To 
happen  ill  to. 

BESHROUD'ED,  a.  Shrouded. 

BESHUT'.t  v.  t.  To  shut  up. 

BESIDE,  prep,  [be  and  side,  by  the  side.  | 
At  the  side  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  near, 
as,  sit  down  beside  me,  or  beside  the 
stream. — 2.  Over  and  above ;  distinct 
from. 

Beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  Luke  xvi. 

3.  On  one  side ;   out  of   the  regular 
course  or  order;  not  according  to,  but 
not  contrary. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge 
upon  this  speculation.  Locke. 

4.  Out  of ;  in  a  state  deviating  from ;  as, 
to  put  one  beside  his  patience.    Hence, 
— 5.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  be- 
side one's  self,  is  out  of  one's  wits  or 
senses  ;  out  of  the  order  of  reason,  or 
of  rational  beings. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;   Acts  xxvi. 
BESIDES,  prep.  Over  and  above ;  se- 
parate or  distinct  from. 

And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  be- 
tides the  first  famine;  Gen.  xxvii. 
Note.  This  word,  though  radically  the 
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same  as  beside,  and  a  corruption  of  it, 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it,  for 
it  is  never  used  in  the  senses  explained 
under  beside,  except  in  the  second. 
BESIDE,    \adv.  Moreover;  more  than 
BESIDES./that;  over  and  above;  dis- 
tinct from;  not  included  in  the  num- 
ber, or  in  what  has  been  mentioned. 

Seiidfs,  you  know  not  what  is  the  fate  of 
your  friend. 

The  men  said  to  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any 
tftidet  f  Gen.  xix. 

To  all  betide,  as  much  an  empty  shade, 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Cesar  dead.  Pope. 

These  sentences  may  be  considered  as 
elliptical. 

BESID'ERY,  n.  A  species  of  pear. 

BESIEGE,  v.  t.  [be  and  siege;  FT.  siege, 
and  assieger,  to  besiege.  See  SIEOE.]  1. 
To  lay  siege  to ;  to  beleaguer ;  to  be- 
set, or  surround  with  armed  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  to  suiyen- 
der,  either  by  famine,  or  by  violent  at- 
tacks ;  as,  to  besiege  a  castle  or  city. — 
2.  To_beset ;  to  throng  round. 

BESIEGED,  pp.  Surrounded  or  beset 
with  hostile  troops. 

BESIEGEJIENT,  n.  Act  of  besieging ; 
state  of  being  besieged. 

BESIEGER,  n.  One  who  lays  siege,  or 
is  employed  in  a  siege. 

BESIEGING,  ppr.  Laying  siege;  sur- 
rounding with  armed  forces. 

BESIEGING,  a.  Surrounding  in  a  hos- 
tile manner;  employed  in  a  siege;  as, 
a  besieging  army. 

BES1EGINGLY,  adv.  In  a  besieging 
manner. 

BESIT.tt).  t.  [be  and  sit.]  To  suit; 
to  become. 

BESLAVE.f  «•  t.  To  subjugate;  to  en- 
slave. 

BESLAVER, ».  (.  To  defile  with  slaver. 

BESL  A  VERED.pp.Defiled  with  slaver. 

BESLAVERING,  ppr.  Defiling  with 
slaver. 

BESLE'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Didynamia,  and  order  Angio- 
spermia,  and  nat.  order  Gesneracea?. 
There  are  several  species,  all  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

LESLIME.f  v.  t.  To  daub  with  slime ; 

BESLOB'BERING,  I  ppr.   Soiling,  or 

BESLUB'BERING,  /  smearing  over 
with  slaver,  or  spittle. 

BESLUB'BER,  ».  t.  [be  and  slubber, 
slabber.]  To  soil,  or  smear  with  spit- 
tle, or  any  thing  running  from  the 
mouth  or  nose.  [Vulgar] 

BESMEAR,  v.  t.  [be  and  smear.]  To 
bedaub;  to  overspread  with  any  vis- 
cous, glutinous  matter,  or  with  any 
soft  substance  that  adheres.  Hence, 
to  foul ;  to  soil. 

BESMEARED,  pp.  Bedaubed;  over- 
spread with  any  thing  soft,  viscous,  or 
adhesive ;  soiled. 

BESMEARER,  n.  One  that  besmears. 

BESMEARING, ppr.  Bedaubing;  soil- 
ing. 

BESMIRCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  smirch.]  To 
soil;  to  foul;  to  discolour.  \Lil.  us.'} 

BESMOKE,  v.  t.  [be  and  smoke]  To 
foul  with  smoke ;  to  harden  or  dry  in 
smoke.  [Lit.  us.] 

BESMOKED,  pp.  Fouled,  or  soiled  with 
smoke  ;  dried  in  smoke. 

BESMUT>.r. [bezndsmu/.]  Toblacken 
with  smut;  to  foul  with  soot 

BESMUTTED,  pp.  Blackened  with 
smut  or  soot. 

BESNOW,  r.  t.  [be  and  snow.  Sax.  be- 
sniwed,  participle.]  To  scatter  like 
snow.  [Lit.  us.] 


BESNOWED,  a.  or  pp.  [be  and  snow.] 
Covered  or  sprinkled  with  snow,  or 
with  white  blossoms. 

BESNUFF',  v.  t.  To  befoul  with  snuff. 

BESNUFF'ED,  pp.  Foul  with  snuff. 

BE'SOM,  n.  (s  as  z  )  [Sax.  besm,  a  brush 
or  broom  ;  besman,  twigs  ;  Ger.  besen; 
D.  bezem;  Arm.  bezo,  birch.  The  be- 
som was  a  little  bundle  of  twigs  used 
for  sweeping.]  A  broom ;  a  brush  of 
twigs  for  sweeping. 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  betom  of  destruc- 
tion, saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts;   Is.  xiv. 

BE'SOM,  t?.  t.  To  sweep,  as  with  a  besom. 

Rolls  back  all  Greece,  and  besomi  wide  the 

plain.  Barlow. 

BE'SOMER,  n.  One  who  uses  a  besom. 

BESORT,  »  t.  [be  and  sort.]  To  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  become. 

BESORT.t  n.  Company  ;  attendance  ; 
train. 

BESOT,  v.  t.  [be  and  sot.]  To  make 
sottish ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  stupify ;  to 
make  dull  or  senseless. — 2.  To  make  to 
dote. 

BESOTTED,  pp.  Made  sottish  or  stu- 
pid. Besotted  on,  infatuated  with  fool- 
ish affection. 

BESOTTEDLY.adu.  In  a  foolish  man- 
ner. 

BESOT'TEDNESS,  n.  Stupidity  ;  ar- 
rant folly ;  infatuation. 

BESOTTING,  ppr.  Infatuating;  mak- 
ing sottish  or  foolish. 

BESOT'TINGLY,  adv.  In  a  besotting 
manner. 

BESOUGHT',  (besauf.)  pp.  of  Beseech. 
Entreated  ;  implored ;  sought  by  en- 
treaty. 

BESPAN'GLE,  ».  /.  [be  and  spangle.] 
To  adorn  with  spangles ;  to  dot  or 
sprinkle  with  something  brilliant ;  as, 
the  heavens  bespangled  with  stars. 

BESPAN'GLED,  pp.  Adorned  with 
spangles,  or  something  shining. 

BESPAN'GLING,  ppr.  Adorning  with 
spangles,  or  glittering  objects. 

BESPATTER,  v.  t.  [be  and  spatter.] 
To  soil  by  spattering;  to  sprinkle  with 
water,  or  with  dirt  and  water. — 2.  To 
asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach. 

BESPATTERED,  pp.  Spattered  over; 
soiled  with  dirt  and  water ;  aspersed  ; 
calumniated. 

BESPATTERING,  ppr.  Spattering 
with  water ;  soiling  with  dirt  and  water ; 
aspersing. 

BESPAWL',  v.  t.  [be  and  spawl.]  To 
soil  or  make  foul  with  spittle. 

BESPEAK,  v.  t.  pret.  bespoke;  pp.  be- 
spoke, bespoken,  [be  and  speak.]  To 
speak  for  beforehand  ;  to  order  or  en- 
gage against  a  future  time ;  as,  to  be- 
speak a  seat  in  a  public  coach. 

My  lady  is  bespoke.  Shak. 

2.  To  forebode  ;  to  foretell. 

They  started  fears,  and  betpoke  dangers, 
to  scare  the  allies.  Su-ijt. 

3.  To  speak  to;  to  address.    This  sense 
is  mostly  poetical. 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Drydrn. 

4.  To  betoken;  to  show;  to  indicate 
by  external  marks  or  appearances  ;  as, 
his  manners  bespeak  him  a  gentleman. 

BESPEAKER,  n.  One  who  bespeaks. 

BESPEAKING,  ppr.  Speaking  for  or 
ordering  beforehand ;  foreboding;  ad- 
dressing; showing;  indicating. 

BESPEAKING,  n.  A  previous  speaking 
or  discourse,  by  way  of  apology,  or  to 
engage  favour. 

BESPECK'LE,  t>.  t.  [be  and  speckle.]  To 
mark  with  speckles  or  spots. 

BESPICE,  r.  t.  [be  and  spice.]     To  sea- 
son with  spices.  [ 
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BESPIHT,t   Jr.  t.  To  spurt  out,  or 
BESPURT',t  f    over;  to  throw  out  in 
a  stream  or  streams. 
BESPIT',  v.  t.  pret.  bes/iit;  pp.  bespit, 
bespitten.  [be  and  spit.]   To  daub  or  soi 
with  spittle. 

BESPOKE,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bespeak. 
BESPOT,  v.  t.  [be  and  spot.]     To  murk 

with  spots. 

BESPOT'TED,  pp.  Marked  with  spots. 
BESPOTTING,   ppr.    Marking   with 

spots. 

BESPREAD',  v.  t.  (bespred'.)  pret.  and 
pp.  bespread,  [fceand  spread.]  To  spread 
over;  to  cover  over;  as,  to  bespread 
with  flowers. 

BESPREAD'ING.ppr.  Spreading  over. 
BESPRENT',  pp.  Sprinkled  over. 
BESPRINK'LE,  i>.  t.  [be  and  sprinkl,- } 
To  sprinkle  over;  to  scatter  over;  as, 
to  besprinkle  with  dust. 
BESPRINK'LED,  pp.  Sprinkled  over 
BESPRINK'LER,n.  One  that  sprinkles 

over. 

BESPRINK'LING,  ppr.  Sprinkling 
over. 

BESPRINK'LINGS,  n.  Sprinklings. 
BEST,  a.  superlative.  [Sax.  best,  con- 
tracted from  betest,  from  bet,  more,  or 
better;  betre  is  also  used;  betan,  to 
amend,  or  restore,  correct,  heal ;  bote, 
reparation,  compensation;  Eng.  boot, 
to  boot;  Goth,  botyan,  to  profit,  aid, 
assist;  Eng.  but;  G.  bass,  good,  besser, 
better,  beste,  best;  D.  beter,  best;  Dan. 
beste;  Sw.  bast.  This  word  has  no  con- 
nection in  origin  with  good.  See  BET- 
TER.] Literally,  most  advanced.  Hence, 
1.  Most  good;  having  good  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree;  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  physical  or  moral  subjects ;  as, 
the  best  man;  the  best  road;  the  best 
cloth;  the  best  abilities.  This,  like 
most,  and  other  attributes,  is  often  used 
without  its  noun,  when  the  noun  is  ob- 
vious; as, men  are  all  sinners;  the  best 
of  them  fail  in  the  performance  of 
duty. — 2.  Most  advanced;  most  accu- 
rate ;  as,  the  best  scholar. — 3.  Most  cor- 
rect, or  complete ;  as,  the  best  view  of  a 
landscape,  or  of  a  subject. — 4.  The  best. 
This  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  may  be 
variously  interpreted;  as,  the  utmost 
power;  the  strongest  endeavour;  the 
most,  the  highest  perfection  ;  as,  let  a 
man  do  his  best;  let  him  do  a  thing  to 
the  best  of  his  power. — 5.  At  best,in  the 
best  manner;  in  the  utmost  degree  or 
extent,  applicable  to  the  case ;  as,  life  is 
at  best  very  short. —  To  make  the  best  of, 
to  carry  to  its  greatest  perfection  ;  to 
improve  to  the  utmost ;  as,  to  make  the 
best  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  piece  of 
land.  Also,  to  permit  the  least  possi- 
ble inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the  best 
o/ ill  fortune  or  a  bad  bargain.  The 
best  of  the  way.  \Ve  made  the  best 
of  our  way  to  the  city;  that  is,  we 
made  all  possible  speed  to  the  city  ;  we 
accomplished  the  distance  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

BEST,  adv.  In  the  highest  degree;  be- 
yond all  other  ;  as,  to  love  one  best;  to 
like  this  best;  to  please  best.— 2.  To  the 
most  advantage;  with  the  most  ease ; 
as,  which  instrument  can  you  best  use? 
— 3.  With  most  profit  or  success ;  as, 
''money  is  best  employed  in  manufactures ; 
this  medicine  will  answer  best  in  the 
present  case. — 4.  Most  intimately  or 
particularly;  most  correctly;  as,  what 
is  expedient  is  best  known  to  himself. 
BEST  ARRANGED,  a.  Arranged  in 

the  best  manner. 

BEST  CONCERTED,  a.  Concerted  in 
the  best  manner. 


BESTOWING 


BETAKE 


BETHTLTJS 


BEST-GOVERNED,  a.  Governed 

the  best  manner. 
BEST-SPOKEN,  a.  Spoken  in  the  best 
manner. 

BEST-TEM'PERED,  a.    Having    the 
most  kind  or  mild  temper. 
BEST-TRAINED,  a.   Trained  in  the 
best  manner. 

BEST-WKIT'TEN,  a.  Written  in  the 
best  manner. — Note.  These  and  similar 
compounds  explain  themselves. 
BESTAIN,  v.  t.  [be  and  stain.]  To  mark 
with   stains ;   to   discolour,  either  the 
whole  surface  of  a  thing,  or  in  spots. 
BESTEAD',  v.  t.  (bested'.)  pret.  and 
pp.  bested,  [be  and  stead.]  1.  To  profit. 
How  little  you  bettead.  Milton. 

2.  To  accommodate. 

They  shall  pass  through  it,  hardly  bettead; 
Is.  viii. 

That  is,  distressed ;  perplexed. — 3.  To 
dispose. 

BES'TIAL,  a.  [from  beast.]     Belonging 
to  a  beast,  or  to  the  class  of  beasts. — 
2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  beast ;  bru- 
tal ;  below  the  dignity  of  reason  or  hu- 
manity ;  carnal ;  as,  a  bestial  appetite. 
BESTIAI/ITY,  n.  The  quality  of  beasts; 
the  state  or  manners  of  man  which  re- 
semble those  of  brutes. — 2.  Unnatural 
connection  with  a  beast. 
BES'TIALIZE,  v.   t.  To   make  like  a 
beast,  to  bring  or  reduce  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  beast. 
BES'TIALLY,  adv.  Brutally;  in  a  man- 
ner below  humanity. 
BESTICK',  M.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  bestmh 
[be  and  stick.]     To  stick  over,  as  with 
sharp    points;   to    mark,    by  infixing 
points  or  spots  here  and  there. 

Truth  shall  retire,  bestuck  with  slander- 
ous darts.  Hilton. 
BESTIR;,  v.  t.  (bestur'.)  [be  and  stir.] 
To  put  into  brisk  or  vigorous  action  ; 
to  move  with  life  and  vigour;  usually 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as,  rise 
and  bestir  yourselves. 
BESTIR'RED,  pp.  Roused  into  vigo- 
rous action ;  quickened  in  action. 
BESTIR'RING,  ppr.  Moving  briskly; 
putting  into  vigorous  action. 
BEST'NESS,f  n.  The  state    of  being 
best. 

BESTORM'.t  »• «'-  [be  and  storm.]  To 
storm ;  to  rage. 

BESTOW,  v.  t.  [be  and  stow,  a  place. 
See  STOW.  Literally,  to  set  or  place.] 
1.  To  give;  to  confer;  to  impart;  with 
the  sense  of  gratuity,  and  followed  by 
on  or  upon. 

Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  bestow  on  you  a  blessing;   Ex.  xxxii. 
Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor;   1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

This  word  should  never  be  followed  by 
to. — 2.  To  give  in  marriage ;  to  dispose 
of. 

I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine 
gentleman.  Taller. 

3.  To  apply ;  to  place  for  the  purpose 
of  exertion,  or  use ;  as,  to  bestow  our 
whole  force  upon  an  object. — 4.  To  lay 
out,  or  dispose  of;  to  give  in  payment 
for ;  as,  to  bestow  money  for  what  we 
desire  ;  Dent.  xiv.  26'.— 5.  To  lay  up  in 
store ;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping ;  to 
stow ;  to  place. 

I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits; 
Luke  xii. 

BESTOWAL,  n.  See  BESTOWMENT. 
BESTOWED,  pp.  Given  gratuitously ; 
conferred;  laid  out;  applied;  deposit- 
ed for  safe-keeping. 

BESTOWER,  n.  One  who  bestows;  a 
giver ;  a  disposer. 
BESTOWING,  ppr.    Conferring   gra- 


tuitously ;  laying    out ;  applying  ;    de- 
positing in  store. 

BESTOWMENT,  n.  The  act  of  giving 
gratuitously ;  a  conferring. 

God  the   Father  had  committed  the  be 

stowment  of  the  blessings  purchased,  to  his 

Son.  Edwards  on  Redemp.  372. 

If  we  consider  this  bestowment  of  gifts  in 

this  view.  Chauncey,  U.  Sal.  155. 

Whatever  may  be  the  secret  counsel  of  his 

\\ill  respecting  his  own  bfstou-meiit  of  saving 

grace.  Smallfy,  Serm.  p.  37. 

2.  That  which  is  conferred,  or  given ; 

donation. 

They  strengthened  his  hands  by  their  li- 
beral bestowments  on  him  and  his  family. 

Christ.  Mug.  iii.  665. 

The  free  and  munificent  bettoivmcnt  of  the 

Sovereign  Judge.  Thodey. 

[Sestowment  and  bestowal  are  commonly 

used  in  America,  but  are  not  recognized 

in  this  country.] 

BESTRAD'DLK,    v.    t.    To    bestride. 

[See  STRADDLE.] 

BESTRAUGHT'.t  ti.  Distracted;  mad. 
BESTREW',  v.  t.  pret.  bestrewed;  pp. 
bestrewed,  bestrewn,  [be  and  strew.]  To 
scatter  over  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  strow. 
BESTREY/'ED,  pp.  of  Sestrew. 
BESTRIDE,  ».  t.  pret.  bestrid;  pp.  be- 
strid,  bestridden,  [be  and  stride.]  l.To 
stride  over;  to  stand  or  sit  with  any 
thing  between  the  legs,  or  with  the  legs 
extended  across;  as,  to  bestride  the 
world  like  a  colossus;  to  bestride  a 
horse. — 2.  To  step  over;  as,  to  bestride 
a  threshold.  Bestriding  sometimes  in- 
cludes riding  or  defending,  as  Johnson 
remarks;  but  the  particular  purposes 
of  the  act,  which  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  can  hardly  be 
reduced  to  definition. 
BESTRIDING,  ppr.  Extending  the  legs 
over  any  thing,  so  as  to  include  it  be- 
tween them. 

BESTROWN,  pp.  of  Bestrew.     Sprink- 
led over. 
BESTUCK',  pp.  of  Sestick.     Pierced  in 

various  places  with  sharp  points. 
BESTUD',  v.  t.  [be  and  stud.]     To  set 
with  studs ;  to  adorn  with  bosses ;  as, 
to  bestud  with  stars. 
BESTUD'DED,  pp.  Adorned  with  studs. 
BESTUD'DING,    ppr.     Setting    with 

studs ;  adorning  as  with  bosses. 
BESWIKE,t  v.  t.  (beswik'.)  [Sax.  be- 
swican.]  To  allure. 
BET,  n.  [Sax.  bad,  a  pledge ;  badian,  to 
give  or  take  a  pledge.]  A  wager;  that 
which  is  laid,  staked,  or  pledged  in  a 
contest,  to  be  won,  either  by  the  vic- 
torious party  himself,  or  by  another 
person,  in  consequence  of  his  victory. 
At  a  race,  a  man  lays  a  bet  on  his  own 
horse,  or  on  the  horse  of  another  man. 
SET,  B.  t.  To  lay  a  bet ;  to  lay  a  wager ; 
to  stake  or  pledge  something  upon  the 
event  of  a  contest. 

SET,  the  old  participle  of  Seat,  is  ob- 
solete or  vulgar. 

SE'TA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Chenopodeacea?,  among 
which  it  is  known  by  its  having  large 
succulent  roots,  and  a  green  calyx, 
united  halfway  to  a  hard  rugged  nut. 
Four  of  the  species  are  cultivated  as 
esculents;  the  others  are  mere  weeds. 
Beta  altissima,  or  Mangel  Wurzel,  is  in 
some  parts  of  England  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle.  Beta  Vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon beet,  is  employed  as  an  ingredient 
in  salad  after  being  boiled  till  it  is  ten- 
der. [See  BEET.] 

BETAKE,  ».  t.  pret.  betook;  pp.  betaken. 

[be  and  take.     Sax.  beta;can.]     1.  To 

take  to ;  to  have  recourse  to ;  to  ap- 
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ply;  to  resort;  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun ;  as,  to  betake  ourselves  to  arms 
or  to  action.  It  generally  implies  a 
motion  toward  an  object,  as  to  betake 
ourselves  to  a  shady  grove;  or  an  ap- 
plication of  the  mind  or  faculties,  cor- 
responding with  such  motion,  as  to  be- 
take ourselves  to  study  or  to  vice. — 2."f 
Formerly,  to  take  or  seize. 
BETAKEN,  part,  of  Betake. 

BETAKING, ppr.  Having  recourse  to; 

applying;  resorting. 
BETAUGHT'.t  pret.  of  Betake. 

BETEEM,t  v.t.  [be  and  teem.]  To  bring 
forth;  to  produce;  to  shed;  to  bestow 

BE'TEL  or  BET'TLE,  n.  A  species  of 
pepper,  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  a  creeping  or  climbing  plant  like 
the  ivy,  the  leaves  somewhat  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  citron.  It  is  planted 
by  a  tree,  or  supported  by  props.  In 
India,  betel  is  taken  after  meals ;  dur- 
ing a  visit,  it  is  offered  to  friends  when 
they  meet,  and  when  they  separate  ;  in 
short,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
betel.  To  correct  the  bitterness  of  the 
leaves,  a  little  areca  is  wrapped  in  them 
with  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime 
made  of  shells.  Betel  nut,  or  areca,  the 
fruit  of  the  areca  catechu,  which  is  eaten 
both  in  its  unripe  and  mature  state. 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  small 
egg,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  and  en- 
closes a  nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg, 
but  usually  larger. 

BETEL  NUT  TREE,  n.  A  beautiful 
palm,  Areca  Catechu,  found  in  India, 
attaining  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  yielding  an  astringent  seed 
called  betel  nut.  This  enters  into  the 
composition  of  betel,  which  is  chewed 
by  the  Malays  of  the  Eastern  islands. 
By  decoction,  the  seeds  yield  a  kind  of 
Catechu. 

BETHINK',  v.  t.pret.  sm&pp.  bethought, 
[be  and  think.]  To  call  to  mind ;  to  re- 
call or  bring  to  recollection,  reflection, 
or  consideration;  generally  followed 
by  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  with  of  before 
the  subject  of  thought. 

I  have  bethought  myself  of  another  fault. 
Shirk. 

BETHINK',  v.  i.  To  have  in  recollec- 
tion ;  to  consider. 

BETH'LEHEM.  n.  [Ileb.  the  house  of 
food  or  bread.]  1.  A  town  or  village 
in  Judea,  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  famous  for  its  being  the 
place  of  Christ's  nativity. — 2.  A  hospi- 
tal for  lunatics;  corrupted  into  Bedlam. 

BETH'LEMITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem;  a  lunatic. — 2.  In  Church 
his.,  the  Bethlemites  were  a  sort  of 
monks,  introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  12.57,  who  were  habited  like  the 
Dominicans,  except  that  they  wore  a 
star  with  five  rays,  in  memory  of  the 
comet  or  star  which  appeared  over 
Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Sa- 
viour. There  is  an  order  of  Bethle- 
mites also  in  Peru. 

BETHOUGHT',  (bethauf)  pret.  and 
pp.  of  bethink. 

BETHRALI/,  v.  t.  [be  and  thrall.]  'To 
enslave;  to  reduce  to  bondage;  to  bring 
into  subjection.  [Lit.  us.] 

BETHRAL'LED,  pp.  Enslaved. 

BETHUMP',  v.  t.  [be  and  thump.]  To 
beat  soundly.  [Lit.  us] 

BETHY'LUS,  n.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  form- 
ed by  Cuvier,  and  placed  by  him  under 
his  second  order  of  birds,  (Lei  Pas- 
sereaux).  He  says  there  is  only  one 
species  known,  the  Lanius  Leveriaitus 
of  Shaw.  White  and  black  are  the 
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only  colours  of  the  plumage  of  this 
bird,  and  these  are  distributed  like  the 
colours  of  the  magpie,  which  it  is  said 
to  resemble  in  miniature.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

BETHY'LUS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
Hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Proctotrupidfle,  The  species  are  little 
four  winged  flies,  resembling  ants.  They 
are  found  in  flowers,  and  sometimes  on 
the  leaves  of  shrubs. 

BETIDE,  v.  t.  pret.  betid,  or  betided;  pp. 
betid,  [be  and  tide.     Sax.  tidan,  to  hap- 
pen.    See  TIDE.]     To  happen;  to  be- 
fall; to  come  to ;  used  of  good  or  evil. 
What  will  betide  the  few?  Milton. 

BETIDE,  v.  i.  To  come  to  pass;  to  hap- 
pen. 

What  news  else  betideth  here?  Shak. 
Shakspeare  has  used  it  with  of.  What 
would  betide  of  thee?  but  this  is  un- 
usual or  improper. 

BETIME,    iadv.  [be  and  time,  that  is, 

BETIMES,/  by  the  time.]  1.  Season- 
ably; in  good  season  or  time;  before  it 
is  late. 

To  measure  life  learn  thoubetitnet.  Milton. 
2.  Soon;  in  a  short  time. 

He  tires  betimet,  that  spurs  too  fast  be- 
timrt.  Shak. 

BETOKEN,   v.   t.    (beto'kn.)    [be  and 
token.     Sax.  betrfcan.]     1.   To  signify 
by  some  visible  object ;  to  show  by  signs. 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 
Betokening  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs;  to 
indicate  something  future  by  that  which 
is  seen  or  known  ;  as,  a  dark  cloud  of- 
ten betokens  a  storm. 

BETOKENED,  pp.  Foreshown;  pre- 
viously indicated. 

BETGKENING.ppr.  Indicating  by  pre- 
vious signs. 

BET'ON  Y,  n.  [L.  betonica.]  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  purple  or  wood 
betony,  grows  in  woods  and  shady 
places,  and  is  deemed  useful  as  a  mild 
corroborant. 

BETOOK',  pret.  of  Betake. 

BETORN,  a.  Torn  in  pieces. 

BETOSS',  v.  t.  [be  and  toss.]  To  toss  ; 
to  agitate;  to  disturb;  to  put  in  violent 
motion. 

BETOSS'ED,  a.  Tossed;  violently  agi- 
tated. 

BETRAP',f  v.  t.  [from  trap.]  To  en- 
trap; to  insnare. 

BETRAY,  v.  t.  [Chaucer  wrote  betrass, 
betraiss,  and  the  Fr.  traiire,  is  a  con- 
traction of  traistre;  Arm.  traycza,  to 
betray ;  Norm,  trahir,  to  draw  in,  to 
betray ;  treitre,  a  traitor ;  Fr.  trahir, 
which  seems  to  be  the  L.  traho.  From 
trahir,  is  formed  trahissant,  and  tra- 
hison,  treason.  If  traho  is  the  root, 
the  sense  is,  to  draw  aside,  to  with- 
draw, or  lead  away ;  which  would  agree 
with  the  D.  bedriegen,  G.  betriegen,  Sw. 
bedraga,  Dan.  bedrager,  to  deceive ; 
and  treachery,  Fr.  tricherie,  is  from  the 
root  of  trick.  I  do  not  find  betrogan 
in  the  Saxon,  but  bedrog  is  rendered 
fefelit,  and  this  is  from  dragon,  to  draw. 
Betray  then  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  be  and  dragan,  to  draw ;  and  be- 
trass supra,  may  be  from  a  different 
root.  In  strictness,  to  fail  in  duty;  to 
be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust;  to  vio- 
late the  confidence  reposed.  The  word 
does  not  in  itself  import  to  deliver  up; 
but  by  usage,  either  with  or  without 
the  word  enemies,  it  signifies  to  deliver 
up,  in  breach  of  trust.]  1.  To  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by  treach- 


ery or  fraud,  in  violation  of  trust ;  as, 
an  officer  betrayed  the  city. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  men;  Mat.  xvii. 

2.  To  violate  by  fraud,  or  unfaithful- 
ness; as,  to  betray  a  trust. 

If  the  people  of  America  ever  betray  their 
trust,  their  guilt  will  merit  even  greater 
punishment  than  other  nations  have  suffer- 
ed, and  the  indignation  of  heaven.  J.  Adamt. 

3.  To  violate  confidence  by  disclosing  a 
secret,  or  that  which  was  intrusted;  to 
expose;  followed  by  the  person,  or  the 
thing;  as,  my  friend  betrayed  me,  or  be- 
trayed the  secret. — i.  To  disclose,  or 
permit  to  appear,  what  is  intended  to 
be  kept  secret,  or  what  prudence  would 
conceal. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your 
tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance. 

Wattt. 

Hence, — 5.  To  mislead  or  expose  to  in- 
convenience not  foreseen  ;as,  great  con- 
fidence betrays  a  man  into  errors. — 6. 
To  show ;  to  disclose ;  to  indicate  what 
is  not  obvious  at  first  view,  or  would 
otherwise  be  concealed. 

Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 

The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay. 
jfddison. 

This  river  betrayt  its  original  in  its  name. 
Holwell. 

All  the  names  in  the  country  betray  great 
antiquity.  Bryant. 

7.  To  fail,  or  deceive. 

But  when  I  rise,  I  shall  11ml  my  legs  be- 
traying me.  Johnson,  Boswell. 

BETRAY'AL,         In.   Act  of  betray- 

BETRAY'MENT,  /  ing;  breach  of 
trust. 

BETRAYED,  pp.  Delivered  up  in  breach 
of  trust;  violated  by  unfaithfulness, 
exposed  by  breach  of  confidence  ;  dis- 
closed contrary  to  expectation  or  in- 
tention ;  made  known. 

BETRAYER,  n.  One  who  betrays;  a 
traitor. 

BETRAYING,  ppr.  Delivering  up 
treacherously;  violating  confidence; 
disclosing  contrary  to  intention ;  ex- 
posing. 

BETRIM',  r.  (.  [ieand  trim.]  To  deck; 
to  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  grace ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  beautify  ;  to  decorate. 

BETRIM'MED,  pp.  Adorned;  deco- 
rated. 

BETRIM'MING.ppr.  Decking;  adorn- 
ing; embellishing. 

BETROTH',  v.  t.  [be  and  troth,  truth, 
faith.  See  TRUTH  and  TROTH.]  1.  To 
contract  to  any  one,  in  order  to  a  fu- 
ture marriage ;  to  promise  or  pledge 
one  to  be  the  future  spouse  of  another ; 
to  affiance;  used  of  either  sex.  "The 
father  betroths  his  daughter." — 2.  To 
contract  with  one  for  a  future  spouse; 
to  espouse;  as,  a  man  betroths  a  lady. — 
3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order 
to  consecration. 

BETROTH'ED,  pp.  Contracted  for  fu- 
ture marriage. 

BETROTH'ING,  ppr.  Contracting  to 
any  one,  in  order  to  a  future  marriage, 
as  the  father  or  guardian  ;  contracting 
with  one  for  a  future  wife,  as  the  in- 
tended husband ;  espousing. 

BETROTH'MENT,  n.  A  mutual  pro- 
mise or  contract  between  two  parties, 
for  a  future  marriage  between  the  per- 
sons betrothed;  espousals. 

BETRUST',  r.  t.  [be  and  trust.']     To  in- 
trust ;  to  commit  to  another  in  confi- 
dence of  fidelity ;  to  confide.     This  is 
less  used  than  intrust, 
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BETRUST'ED,  pp.  Intrusted;  confid- 
ed ;  committed  in  trust. 

BETRUST'ING.ppr.  Intrusting;  com- 
mitting in  trust. 

BETRUST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
trusting ;  the  thing  intrusted. 

BET'SO,  n.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin. 

BET'TED,  pp.  Laid  as  a  wager. 

BET'TER,  a.  comp.  of  Bet.  See  BKST. 
[Sax.  bet,  more,  better;  betere,  betrrn, 
better;  Sw.  batter;  D.  beter;  G.  besser;  I), 
baat,  profit ;  baaten,  to  boot,  to  avail ; 
Sans.bhadra,  good.  The  primary  sense 
is  more,  or  advanced  further ;  and  in 
Scotland,  this  is  a  common  popular  sig- 
nification. This  vessel  contains  better 
than  half,  that  is,  more  than  half;  he 
walked  better  than  a  mile,  that  is,  more 
than  a  mile.]  1.  Having  good  qualities 
in  a  greater  degree  than  another;  ap- 
plied to  physical,  acquired,  or  moral 
qualities;  as,  a  better  soil,  a  better  man, 
a  better  physician,  a  better  house,  a  bet- 
ter air,  a  better  harvest. — 2.  More  ad- 
vantageous. 

Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  to 
Egypt;  Ex.  xiv. 

3.  More  acceptable. 

Toobeyis  better  than  sacrifice;  I  Sam. XV. 

4.  More  safe. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to 
put  confidence  in  man ;  Ps.  cxviii. 

5.  Improved  in  health ;    less  affected 
with  disease;  as,  the  patient  is  better. 
—6.   To  have  the  better  of,  to  exhibit 
superiority,   as  in    argument. —  To   be 
better  off,  comp.  of  well  off,  to  be  in 
improved   circumstances. — 7.    To  have 
the  better,  is   to   have   the   advantage 
or  superiority,  followed  by  of  before 
him,  or  that  over  which  the  advantage 
is  enjoyed;  as,  the  English  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Spaniards. — 8.  To  get  or  gain 
the  better,  is  to  obtain  the  advantage, 
superiority,  or  victory ;  as,  to  get  the 
better  of  an  enemy. — 9.  for  the  better, 
is  for  the  advantage  or  improvement. 

BET'TER,  adv.  In  a  more  excellent 
manner;  with  more  skill  and  wisdom, 
virtue,  advantage,  or  success;  as,  to 
perform  work  better;  to  plan  a  scheme 
better;  land  better  cultivated  ;  laws  bet- 
ter  executed;  government  better  admi- 
nistered.— 2.  More  correctly,  or  fully ; 
as,  to  understand  a  subject  ieffer  than 
another. — 3.  With  superior  excellence; 
as,  to  write  or  speak  better  than  ano- 
ther.— 4.  With  more  affection ;  in  a 
higher  degree;  as,  to  love  one  better 
than  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  specify 
and  exemplify  the  various  applications 
of  better.  In  general,  it  implies  what 
is  more  excellent,  advantageous,  useful, 
or  virtuous,  than  something  else. 

BET'TER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  beterian,  betrian. 
See  BETTER.]  1.  To  improve;  to  me- 
liorate ;  to  increase  the  good  qualities 
of;  as,  manure  betters  land  ;  discipline 
may  better  the  morals. — 2.  To  surpass ; 
to  exceed. 

The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at 
that  which  can  not  be  bettered.  llttoker. 
Qu.  is  not  the  sense,  made  better?— 3. 
To  advance  ;  to  support ;  to  give  ad- 
vantage to ;  as,  to  better  a  party  ;  to 
better  a  cause. 

BET'TER,  n.  A  superior;  one  who  has 
a  claim  to  precedence  on  account  of  his 
rank,  age,  or  office;  as,  give  place  to 
your  betters.  It  is  generally  or  always 
used  in  the  plural. 

BET'TERED,j>;>.  Improved;  meliorat- 
ed ;  made  better. 

BET'TERING,  ppr.  Making  better; 
improving. 
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BETTERlNG-HOUSE.n.  A  house  for 
the  reformation  of  offenders. 
BETTERMENT,  n.  A  making  better ; 
improvement. 

'TERNESS,  n.  Superiority. 
BET'TING,  ppr.  Waging;  laying  a  wa- 
ger. 

BET'TOR,  n.  [from  bet.]  One  who  bets 
or  lays  a  wager. 

BETTY,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cant  word 
from  the  name  of  a  maid ;  but  qu.  is  it 
not  from  the  root  of  beat,  or  L.  peto  ?] 
An  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 
BETULA,  n.  [Lat.]  The  birch ;  a  genus 
of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  some  of  the 
former  of  which  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  plants  of  northern  latitudes.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  sub-order  Betu- 
lacese,  a  section  of  Corylacese,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  genus;  and  is  char- 
acterised by  its  flowers  growing  in 
catkins,  and  by  the  scales  subtending 
three  flat  fruits,  each  furnished  with 
two  styles,  and  expanded  into  a  thin 
wing  on  either  side :  these  fruits  are 
what  are  commonly  called  birch  seeds. 
There  are  several  species  belonging  to 
Europe,  such  as  the  betula  alba,  or 
common  birch,  which  abounds  in  Scot- 
land; the  betula  pendu/a,  or  weeping 
birch ;  the  betula  nana,  or  dwarf  birch, 
found  in  Scotland,  Lapland,  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  other  northern 
countries.  There  are  also  several  spe- 
cies found  in  Asia  and  America. 

BETULA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of  a- 
petalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  betula,  or 
birch.  A  jnst  idea  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  plants  of  this  order,  will  be 
obtained  from  the  study  of  the  common 
birch.  All  the  species  are  either  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  the  fertile  flowers  in 
one  catkin,  and  the  barren  in  another. 

BE'TULINE,  n.  A  substance  discovered 
in  the  bark  of  the  common  or  white 
birch.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  crys- 
tallized in  the  form  of  long  needles,  fu- 
sible, volatile,  and  inflammable. 

BETUM'BLED,  a.  [be  and  tumble.] 
Rolled  about ;  tumbled ;  disordered. 

BETU'TORED,  a.  Tutored ;  instructed. 

BETWEEN,  prep.  [Sax.  betweonan,  be- 
twynan;  of  be  and  twain,  two,  Sax.  tweg, 
twegen.  The  Saxons  used,  in  the  same 
sense,  betuh,  and  betweoh,  betwo.  See 
TWAIN,  TWIN.]  1.  In  the  intermediate 
space,  without  regard  to  distance ;  as, 
Stirling  is  between  Glasgow  and  the 
town  of  Perth;  the  river  Tweed  runs 
between  Scotland  and  England.  —  2. 
From  one  to  another;  passing  from 
one  to  another,  noting  exchange  of  ac- 
tions or  intercourse  ;  as,  things  go  well 
between  the  parties. — 3.  Belonging  to 
two  or  more,  in  common,  or  partner- 
ship; as,  two  friends  have  but  one  soul 
between  them  ;  twenty  proprietors  own 
a  tract  of  land  between  them.  We  ob- 
serve that  between  is  not  restricted  to 
two. — 1.  Having  mutual  relation  to  two 
or  more :  as,  discords  exist  betu'een  the 
families.— 5.  Noting  difference,  or  dis- 
crimination of  one  from  another;  as, 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

BET  WI X  'I', prep,  [Sax.  betwyx,  betwyx^ 
belu-eor,  betweoh;  be  and  tweg,  two.]  1. 
Between ;  in  the  space  that  separates 
two  persons  or  things ;  as,  betwixt  two 
oaks. — 2.  Passing  between;  from  one 
to  another,  noting  intercourse. .  [See 
BETWEEN.] 

BEU'DANTITE,  n.  A  new  mineral  oc- 
curring in  small  crystals  closely  aggre- 
gated, being  slightly  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedrons,  with  the  summits  truncated. 


It  is  named  after  the  mineralogist  Beu- 
dant,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  mounds  of  alluvium  on  the 
Rhirve  in  the  dukedom  of  Nassau. 
BEVEL,  n.  [Fr.  bitveau.]  An  instru- 
ment used  by  artificers  for  drawing 
angles,  consisting  of  two  limbs  jointed 
together,  one  called  the  stock,  and  the 
other  the  blade,  which  is  movable  on  a 
pivot  at  the  joint,  and  can  be  adjusted, 
so  as  to  include  any  angle  between  it 
and  the  stock.  The  blade  is  often 
curved  on  the  edge  to  suit  the  sweep 
of  an  arch  or  vault.  Any  angle  except 
a  right  angle,  is  called  a  bevel  angle, 

whether    it    be    acute    or    obtuse 

2.  A  curve  or  inclination  of  a  surface 
from  a  right  line ;  as,  the  proper  bevel 

of  a  piece  of  timber Bevel  geer,  or 

gear,  in  machinery,  a  species  of  wheel 


work,  in  which  the  axis  or  snaft  of  the 
leader  or  driver,  forms  an  angle  with 
the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  follower  or  the 
wheel  driven.  The  wheels  in  this  spe- 
cies of  geering,  are  not  unfrequently 
called  conical  wheels,  as  their  form  re- 
sembles that  of  the  frustums  of  fluted 
cones. 

BEVEL,  a.  Crooked;  awry  ;  oblique. 

BEVEL,  i'.  t.  To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle. 

BEVEL,  v.  i  To  curve ;  to  incline  to- 
wards a  point,  or  from  a  direct  line. 

BEVELLED,  pp.  Formed  to  a  bevel 
angle.  One  side  of  a  solid  body  is  said 
to  be  bevelled  with  respect  to  another, 
when  the  angle  contained  between 
their  two  sides  is  greater  or  less  than 
a  right  angle. 

BEVELLED-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel 
with  a  bevelled  edge,  in  which  the  cogs 
are  inserted. 

BEVELLING,  ppr.  Forming  to  a  bevel 
angle. 

BEV'ELLING,  a.  Curving;  bending 
from  a  right  line. 

BEVELLING,  n.  A  hewing  of  timber 
with  a  proper  and  regular  curve,  ac- 
cording to  a  mould  laid  on  one  side  of 
its  surface.— 2.  The  curve  or  bevel  of 
timber. 

BEVELMENT,  n.  In  mineral.,  bevel- 
ment  supposes  the  removal  of  two  con- 
tiguous segments  from  the  edges,  an- 
gles, or  terminal  faces  of  the  predomi- 
nant form,  thereby  producing  two  new 
faces,  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  forming  an  edge. 

BEVER.t  n.  [It.  bevere,  to  drink.]  A 
collation  or  small  repast  between 
meals. 

SEVER,  v.  i.  To  take  a  small  repast  be- 
tween meals. 

BEVERAGE,  n.  [It.  bevere,  or  here,  to 

drink  ;   beveraggio,  drink ;    Sp.    beber, 

Ifll 


from  L.  bibo;  Fr.  buveur,  a  tippler; 
buvette,  a  tavern ;  buvotter,  to  sip,  to 
tipple;  Arm.  beuvrauh,  beverage.]  1. 
Drink ;  liquor  for  drinking.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  mixed  liquor.  Nectar 
is  called  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In 
the  middle  ages,  beverage,  btverayium, 
or  biberagium,  was  money  for  drink 
given  to  an  artificer  or  other  person 
over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages.  A 
person  who  had  a  new  garment,  was 
called  on  to  pay  beverage,  that  is,  to 
treat  with  liquor.  Hence, — 2.  A  treat 
on  wearing  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or 
on  receiving  a  suit  from  the  tailor; 
also,  a  treat  on  first  coming  into  prison; 
a  garnish.— 3.  In  England,  water-cider, 
a  drink  made  by  pressing  water  through 
the  crushed  apples  from  which  cider 
has  been  made. 

BEVILE,  BE VIL,  or  BEVEL,  n.  [See 
BEVEL.]  In  her.,  a 
thing  broken  or  op- 

NT H        ening  like  a  carpen- 

?v  ter's  tool.  It  is  form- 
ed by  the  Ion;;  line 
being  cut  off  in  its 
straightness  by  ano- 
ther, which  makes  an 
acute  or  sharp  cor- 
nered angle. 

BEVil.LED,  pp.  or  a.  In  her.,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  ordinaries,  &c.,  the  out- 
ward lines  of  which  are  turned  aside 
in  a  sloping  direction. 

BEV1LWAYS,  adv.  In  ACT-.,  any  charge 
or  bearing  placed  in  that  position. 

BEVY,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  or  af- 
finities of  this  word.  The  etymologies 
I  have  seen  are  not  worth  notice.]  A 
flock  of  birds ;  hence,  a  company  ;  an 
assembly  or  collection  of  persons ;  usu- 
ally applied  to  females. 

BEWAIL,  v.  t.  [be  and  wail.]  To  be- 
moan; to  lament;  to  express  sorrow 
for.  It  expresses  deep  sorrow;  as,  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  a  child. 

The  true  penitent  bewails  his  ingratitude 
to  God.  j4nvn. 

BEWAIL,  r.  i.  To  express  grief. 

BEWAILABLE,  a.  That  may  be  la- 
mented. 

BEWAILED,  pp.  Lamented ;  bemoan- 
ed. 

BEWAILER,  n.  One  who  laments. 

BEWAILING,  ppr.  Lamenting;  be- 
moaning; expressing  grief  for. 

BEWAILING,  n.  Lamentation. 

BEWA1LINGLY,  adv.  In  a  mournful 
manner. 

BEWAILMENT,  n.  The  act  of  bewail- 
ing. 

BEWAKE,+  v.  t.  [be  and  wake.]  To 
keep  awake. 

BEWARE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bewerian,  bewa- 
rian,  geii-arian,  to  guard,  defend,  re- 
strain, prohibit,  fortify,  be  cautious; 
Sw.  bevara;  Ti.bcwaaren;  Ger.gewahr, 
bewdhren;  Dan.  bevarer,  to  keep  guard, 
preserve.  See  WABR,  WAHV.]  1.  Li- 
terally, to  restrain  or  guard  one's  self 
from.  Hence,  to  regard  with  caution; 
to  restrain  one's  self  from  any  thing 
that  may  be  dangerous,  injurious,  or 
improper;  to  avoid,  to  take-  carei'fol- 
lowed  by  of  before  the  thing  that  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Btware  o/all,  but  most  beware  of  man. 

Pope. 
Beware  of  false  prophets ;  beware  nf  the 

leaven  of  the  Pharisees ;  ben-are  of  the  con- 
cision. Scripture. 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard  to. 

Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thoe— 

beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice;  I'.x.  Kxiii. 
[77iu  is  unusual  and  hardly  legitimate.] 


BEWITCHINGLY 


BEZANT 


BIANGULOUS 


Tliis  word,  though  here  admitted  as  a 
verb,  from  the  Saxon,  is  rarely  used  as 
a  verb  in  fact ;  or  if  a  verb,  is  now  never 
used  except  in  the  imperative  mood. 
It  is  a  compound  of  be  and  the  Old  Eng. 
ware,  now  wary.  Be  wary  of  danger. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  used  with  did,  like 
a  regular  verb,  nor  with  be,  in  any  of 
its  inflections, — he  is  beware;  for  this 
would  be  to  use  the  substantive  verb 
twice  before  ware  and  wary,  is  and  be. 
Ben  Jonson,  however,  has  used  the 
word  in  the  third  person.  He  bewares 
to  act.  But  it  has  no  past  tense  or 
participle,  and  therefore,  if  admitted  as 
a  verb,  it  is  defective,  and  used  only 
in  the  imperative  mood,  or  after  an 
auxiliary. 

BEWEEP,  v.  t.  [be  and  weep.']  To  weep 
over;  to  bedew  with  tears.  [Lit.  us.] 

BEWEEP,  «.  i.  To  make  lamentation. 
[Lit.  us.] 

BEWEPT',  pp.  Wept  over;  bedewed 
with  tears.  [Lit.  us.] 

BE  WET',  t  »- 1-  [be  and  wet.]  To  wet; 
to  moisten. 

BEWIL'DER,  v.  t.  [Dan.  forvilder,  vil- 

der;    G.  verwildern;   from  wild.]     To 

lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion;  to 

lose  in  pathless  places ;  to  confound 

for  want  of  a  plain  road ;  to  perplex 

with  mazes;  or  in  general,  to  perplex. 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search. 

jidditon. 

BEWIL'DERED,  pp.  Lost  in  mazes; 
perplexed  with  disorder,  confusion,  or 
intricacy. 

BEWII/DEREDNESS,«.State  of  being 
bewildered. 

BEWIL'DERING,  ppr.  Losing  in  a 
pathless  place ;  perplexing  with  confu- 
sion or  intricacy. 

BEWIL'DERINGLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be- 
wilder. 

BEWIL'DERMENT,  n.  State  of  being 
bewildered. 

BE  WIN'TER.f  t'.  7.  To  make  like  winter. 

BEWITCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  witch.]  To 
fascinate;  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
by  charms  or  incantation ;  an  opera- 
tion which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
injure  the  person  bewitched,  so  that  he 
lost  his  flesh,  or  behaved  in  a  strange 
unaccountable  manner — ignorant  peo- 
ple being  inclined  to  ascribe  to  evil 
spirits  what  they  could  not  account 
for. 

Look,  how  I  am  bewitched;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  staling  withered  up. 

Shak. 

2.  To  charm ;  to  fascinate ;  to  please  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  take  away  the  power 
of  resistance. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bfu'ifrft. 
Drifdfn 

3.  To  deceive  and  mislead  by  juggling 
tricks  or  imposture;  Acts  viii.  9. 

BE  WITCH'ED,  pp.  Fascinated ;  charm- 
ed. 

BEWITCH'EDNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
bewitched. 

BEWITCH'ER,  n.  One  that  bewitches 
or  fascinates. 

BEWITCU'ERY,  n.Fascination;  charm; 
resistless  power  of  any  thing  that 
pleases. 

BEWITCH'FUL,a.  Alluring;  fascinat- 
ing. 

BEWITCH'ING,  ppr.  Fascinating ; 
charming. 

BEWITCH'ING,  a.  That  has  power  to 
bewitch  or  fascinate;  that  has  power 
to  control  bv  the  arts  of  pleasing. 

BEWITCH'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  fascinat- 
ing manner. 


BEWITCH'INGNESS,  n.   Quality   of 
bewitching. 
BEWITCH'MENT,      n.     Fascination ; 

power  of  charming. 
BEWON'DERED.t  a.  [be  and  wonder] 

Amazed. 
BE  WRAP',  v.  t.  (berapO  [be  and  wrap.] 

To  wrap  up. 

BEWRAY,  v.  t.  (bera'y.)  [Chaucer  has 
wraie,  wreye,  wray,  and  in  the  infinitive 
bewrien,  to  discover,  as  if  from  Sax. 
wrecan,  to  tell.  In  Sax.  awreon,  on- 
wreon,  signify  to  reveal,  as  if  the  nega- 
tive of  wrigan,  to  cover.]  To  disclose 
perfidiously;  to  betray;  to  show  or 
make  visible. 

Thy  speech  beurayeth  tiiee;  Mat.  xxiii. 
[This  word  is  nearly  antiquated.] 
BEWRAYED,  pp.  Disclosed;  indicat- 
ed ;  betrayed ;  exposed  to  view. 
BEWRAYER,  n.  A  divulgerof  secrets; 
a  discoverer. 

BEWRAYING,  ppr.  Disclosing;  mak- 
ing known  or  visible. 
BEWRAYINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
bewray. 

BEWRAYMENT,  n.  Act  of  bewraying. 
BEWRECK'.t  «.  *.  (bereck'.)  [be  and 
wreck.]     To  ruin ;  to  destroy. 
BEWROUGHT',f  a.  (beraut.)  [be  and 
work.]     Worked. 

BEY,  n.  In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  go- 
vernor of  a  town  or  particular  district 
of  country;  also,  in  some  places,  a 
prince ;  the  same  as  the  Arabic  Beg. 
[See  BEG.] 

BEYOND',  prep.  [Sax.  begeond,  begeon- 
dan,  of  be  and  geond,  yond,  yonder. 
This  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  gan, 
to  go,  to  pass.  It  coincides  with  the 
D.  gaande,  the  participle  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  same  verb  gaan,  to  go ; 
Dan.  gaaende.  Literally,  then,  it  sig- 
nifies by-passing,  or  by-past;  or  as  we 
now  say,  past  by,  gone  by.]  1.  On  the 
further  side  of;  on  the  side  most  dis- 
tant, at  any  indefinite  distance  from 
that  side;  as,  beyond  a  river,  or  the  sea, 
either  a  mile  beyond,  or  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  river. — 2.  Before ;  at  a  place 
not  yet  reached. 

A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Pope. 

3.  Past;  out  of  reach  of;  further  than 
any  given  limit ;  further  than  the  ex- 
tent of  any  thing  else;  as,  beyond  our 
power ;  beyond  comprehension ;  beyond 
dispute ;  beyond  our  care. — 4.  Above  ; 
in  a  degree  exceeding  or  surpassing  ; 
proceeding  to  a  greater  degree,  as  in 
dignity,  excellence,  or  quality  of  any 
kind;  as,  one  man  is  great  or  good 
beyond  another.  To  go  beyond,  is  a 
phrase  which  expresses  an  excess  in 
some  action  or  scheme ;  to  exceed  in 
ingenuity,  in  research,  or  in  any  thing 
else;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  deceive 
or  circumvent. 

Let  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his 
brother  in  any  matter.  St. Paul. 

BEYOND',  adv.  At  a  distance;  yonder. 
BEZ'AN,  n.  A  cotton  cloth  from  Ben- 
gal, white  or  striped. 
BEZANT',  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Byzan- 
tium, struck  by  the  emperors  of  that 
city.  It  seems  to  have  been  current  in 
England  from  the  tenth  century  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Its  value  is  not 
well  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  es- 
timated at  9s.  4^<i.  sterling.  Bezant  in 
her.,  represents  the  pieces  of  gold  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  which  the  sti- 
pends of  the  higher  soldiers  of  the 
army  in  the  holy  wars  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paid.  They  are  with  us  al- 
ways emblazoned  gold;  but  the  foreign 
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heralds  make  them  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver.    [See  BYZANT.] 

BEZANT'LER,  n.  [from  antler.]  The 
branch  of  a  deer's  horn,  next  above  the 
brow  antler. 

BEZ'EL,  n.  [Qu.  Ch.  ^T3,  beznl,  limits, 
confines;  Sw.  betzel,  a  rein;  bctzlc.  to 
curb.]  The  upper  part  of  the  collet 
of  a  ring,  which  encompasses  and  fast- 
ens the  stone. 

BE'ZOAR,  n.  [Pers.  badzhar,  which 
Castle  interprets  "ventus,  i.  e.  dissipa- 
tor  veneni,  alexipharmicum  omne,  quod 
venenum  pellit,  et  spirituum  facilitates 
retinet,"  from  bad,  wind,  breath,  spirit, 
and  zafir,  poison.  Others  make  it  pa- 
zahar,  against  poison,  an  antidote  for 
poison.  Others  derive  the  word  from 
paseng,  or  pasahr,  the  name  of  the  goat 
in  Persia.]  1.  An  antidote;  a  general 
name  for  certain  animal  substances 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing the  fatal  effects  of  poison.  Bezoar 
is  a  calcareous  concretion  found  in  the 
stomach  of  certain  ruminant  animals, 
composed  of  concentric  coats  sur- 
rounding each  other,  with  a  little  ca- 
vity in  the  middle,  containing  a  bit  of 
wood,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like  substance. 
There  are  two  sorts ;  the  oriental,  from 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  of  a  shining 
dark  green  or  olive  colour,  with  a 
smooth  surface;  and  the  occidental, 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  which 
has  a  rough  surface,  is  less  green,  much 
heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a  looser 
texture.  The  oriental  is  generally  less 
than  a  walnut;  the  occidental  is  larger, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  goose  egg. 
The  oriental  bezoarsare  generally  of  a 
resinous  composition  and  combustible. 
—2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  sub- 
stance formed,  stratum  upon  stratum, 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  animals. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  biliary 
calculi  of  certain  animals. — Fossil  be- 
zoar  is  a  figured  stone,  formed,  like  the 
animal  bezoar,  with  several  coats  round 
some  extraneous  body,  which  serves  as 
a  nucleus;  found  chiefly  in  Sicily,  in 
sand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It 
seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bole  ar- 
menian,  and  is  called  Sicilian  earth. — 
Bezoar-mineral.  This  preparation  is 
an  oxide  of  antimony,  produced  by  dis- 
tilling the  nitrous  acid  several  times  to 
dryness  from  the  sublimated  muriate  of 
antimony. 

BEZOAR'DI€,   a.    Pertaining    to,  or 
compounded  of  bezoar. 
BEZOAIl'DLC,   n.    A  medicine  com- 
pounded with  bezoar. 
BEZ'OLA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  truttaeeous 
kind,  of  a  dusky  blue  colour,  nearly  of 
the  size  of  a  herring. 
BEZ'ZLE.f  v.  t.  To  waste  in  riot.  [See 
EMBEZZLE.] 

BHUCHAMP'AC,  n.  [Hindu,  Mm, 
ground,  and  chanipac,  a  plant.]  A 
beautiful  plant  of  India,  known  in 
Linnaeus'  system  under  the  name  of 
Kampferia  rotunda.  The  blossoms 
rise  from  the  ground  with  a  short  scape, 
and  scarce  live  a  whole  day. 
Bl'A,  n.  In  com.,  a  small  shell  called  n 
cowry,  much  valued  in  the  East  Indies. 
Bl,  n.  [From  Lat.  bis.]  A  Latin  prefix 
signifying  two,  twice,  or  twofold,  and  so 
understood  in  the  following  words  into 
which  it  enters. 

BIAN'GULAR,         ~\n.  [L.  bit,  twice, 
BIANT- 
BIAN'i 
BIAN' 
corners.     [Lit.  vs.] 


in  it  enters. 

*'GtILAR,  ~)n.  [L.  bis,  twice, 

TGULATE,  f   and  aiiijvhis,  an 

T'GULATED,  (  angle.]    Having 

SI'GULOUS,  )  two   angles    or 


BIBBS 


BIBLIOMANIA 


BICKER 


BIAR M'lAN,  a.  Noting  a  race  of  Finns 
in  Perme,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  on 
the  Dwina,  and  about  the  White  sea; 
written  also  Permian.  The  Biarmi- 
ans  or  Permians  are  said  to  be  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  Finnish 
tribes. 

BIARSE'NIATE,  n.  A  saline  compound 
of  arsenic  acid,  into  which  two  propor- 
tions of  acid  enter  for  one  of  the  base. 

BIAHTI'€ULATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  ar- 
ticulus,  joint.]  A  term  appliedin  entom., 
to  the  antennae  of  insects,  when  they 
consist  of  but  two  joints,  and  also  to 
the  abdomen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

BI'AS,  n.  [Arm.  bihays  or  vies;  Fr. 
liifii*.  a  slope ;  biaiser,  to  use  shifts, 
evasions,  or  tricks.]  1.  A  weight  on  the 
side  of  a  bowl  which  turns  it  from  a 
straight  line. — 2.  A  leaning  of  the  mind ; 
inclination;  prepossession;  propensity 
toward  an  object,  not  leaving  the  mind 
indifferent;  as,  education  gives  a  bias 
to  the  mind. — 3.  That  which  causes  the 
mind  to  lean  or  incline  from  a  state  of 
indifference,  to  a  particular  object  or 
course. 

BI'AS.  ti.  t.  To  incline  to  one  side ;  to 
warp ;  to  give  a  particular  direction  to 
the  mind;  to  prejudice;  to  prepossess. 
The  judgment  is  often  biassed  by  inter- 
est.    This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare 
as  an  adverb,  bias  and  thwart,   t.  e. 
aslope;  and  as  an  adjective. 
Blow  till  thy  tint  cheek 
Outswell  the  coJir  of  puft  Aquilon. 

BI'AS-DRAWING,t  n.  Partiality. 

BI'ASED,  pp.  Inclined  from  a  right 
line;  warped;  prejudiced. 

BI'ASING,  ppr.  Giving  a  bias,  particu- 
lar direction  or  propensity;  warping; 
prejudicing. 

BI'ASNESS,n.  Inclination  to  some  side. 

BIAURI'CBLATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  au- 
ricula, an  auricle.]  A  term  applied 
in  comparative  anatomy,  to  signify  a 
heart  with  two  auricles,  as  in  most  bi- 
valve molluscs,  and  in  all  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals. 

BIB,  a.  A  small  piece  of  linen  or  other 
cloth  worn  by  children  over  the  breast. 
— 2.  A  fish  about  a  foot  in  length,  the 
back  of  a  light  olive,  the  sides  yellow, 
and  the  belly  white. 

BIB,  v.  t.  [L.  bibo;  Sp.  beber;  Gypsy, 
piava,to  drink;  Slav. pibo, piba,  drink.] 
To  sip  ;  to  tipple;  to  drink  frequently. 
[Lit.  us.] 

BIBA'CIOUS,  a.  [L.  bibax.  Ste  BIB.] 
Addicted  to  drinking ;  disposed  to  im- 
bibe. 

BIBAC'ITY.f  n.  The  quality  of  drink- 
ing much. 

BIBA'Sie,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  basic,  relat- 
ing to  a  base.]  In  chem.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  acids  which  combine  in 
their  neutral  salts  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  a  base,  which  separate  from 
and  occupy  in  the  acid  the  position  of 
two  equivalents  of  water.  Those  acids 
which  combine  with  one  equivalent  of 
a  base,  are  termed  monobasic,  and  those 
which  neutralize  three  atoms  of  a  base, 
are  termed  tribasic.  Poll/basic  acids, 
are  such  as  combine  with  two  or  more 
equivalents  of  a  base.  Organic  acids, 
have  been  divided  into  monobasic,  bi- 
basic,  and  tribasic. 

BIB'BER,  n.  A  tippler;  a  man  given  to 
drinking;  chiefly  used  in  composition, 
as  wine-bibber. 

lUB'BLE-BABBLE,  n.  Idle  talk;  prat- 
ing to  no  purpose.     [An  old  word  and 
I          not  used.] 

BIBBS,  H.  plur.  In  ships,  brackets  made 
1. 


of  elm  plank,  and  bolted  to  the  hounds  ! 
of  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  trestle  trees. 

BIB'IO,  n.  A  name  of  the  wine  fly,  a 
small  insect  frequently  found  in  empty 
wine  casks. 

BI'BLE,  n.  [Gr.  jSibuw,  0,£x«,  a  book.] 
THE  BOOK,  by  way  of  eminence;  the 
sacred  volume,  in  which  are  contained 
the  revelations  of  God,  the  principles 
of  Christian  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
practice.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Old  Testament  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  into  Greek,  at  Alex- 
andria, when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
was  king  of  Egypt.  This  version  is 
called  the  Septuagint,  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  seventy 
translators.  The  Bible  was  translated 
into  the  Saxon  tongue  about  the  year 
910,  and  into  the  English  by  Tindal,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was 
printed.  The  present  authorised  ver- 
sion was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  in  the  year  1604. 

The  Si'jle  should  be  the  standard  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  of  faith.  4nan. 
Bible  Societies.  Associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  the  sacred  scriptures 
over  the  world.  In  this  cause  they 
have  laboured  with  astonishing  dili- 
gence and  success. 

BIB'LER,  n.  [See  BIB.]  A  tippler  ;  a 
great  drinker. 

BIB'LI€  AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible, 
or  to  the  sacred  writings. — Biblical 
criticism,  a  term  employed  by  divines 
to  indicate  any  labour  or  judgment 
which  is  occupied,  either  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  sacred  text  itself,  or  in 
settling  or  explaining  it. — Biblical  an- 
tiquities, the  science  which  treats  of 
the  sacred  and  profane  history,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  coins,  medals, 
philosophy,  learning,  manners,  customs, 
&c.  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

BIBLIOG'RAPHER,  n.  [Gr.  ?,&,,,  a 
book,  and  ?•{«$«,  to  write.]  One  who 
composes  or  compiles  the  history  of 
books ;  one  skilled  in  literary  history ; 
a  transcriber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC,         )  a.  Pertain- 

BIBLIOGRAPH'ICAL,  /  ing  to  the 
history  of  books. 

BIBLIOG'RAPHY,  n.  A  history  or  de- 
scription of  books ;  the  perusal  of  books, 
and  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  the 
different  editions,  the  times  when  they 
were  printed,  and  other  information 
tending  to  illustrate  the  history  of  lite- 
rature. 

BIBLIOL'ATRY,  n.  [Gr.  $,&:„,  a 
book,  and  AaT<ua,  worship.]  "Worship, 
or  homage  paid  to  books. 

BIB'LIOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  p.ii.m,  a  book, 
and  A/te,  a  stone;  called  also  Phyto- 
biblia  and  Lithobiblia.]  Bookstone  ;  a 
species  of  schistous  stones,  mostly  cal- 
careous, which  present,  between  their 
lamina1,  the  figures  of  leaves,  or  some- 
times simple  dendrites. 

BIBLIOM'ANCY,  n.  [Gr.  /3,fo«,  a  book, 
and  fj.avrii«.,  divination.]  A  kind  of  di- 
vination, performed  by  means  of  the 
Bible;  consisting  in  selecting  passages 
of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing 
from  them  indications  concerning  things 
future. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA, )  n.  [Gr.  /3<?A.».,  book, 

BIB'LIOMANY,  f  and  ^«,,«,  mad- 
ness.] Book-madness ;  a  rage  for  pos- 
sessing rare  and  curious  books. 


BIBLIOM  A'NIA€,  n.  One  who  has  » 
rage  for  nooks. 

BIBLIOMANI'ACAL,  o.  Pertaining  to 
a  passion  for  books. 

BIBLIOPEG'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the 
binding  of  books. 

B1BL1OPE'6Y,  n.  [Gr.  frGi.ey,  and 
*-»i}-vKar,  to  bind,  or  fasten  together.] 
The  art  of  binding  books. 

BIB'LIOPOLE,  n.  A  bookseller. 

BIBLIOP'OLIST,  n.  [Gr.  &&,.,,  book, 
and  TaAia/,  to  sell.]  A  bookseller. 

BIBLIOTHE'€AL,  a.  [L.  bibliotheca,  a 
library,  PI&K,  and  theca,  &*,**,  a  repo- 
sitory.] Belonging  to  a  library. 

BIBLIOTH'E€ARY,  n.  A  librarian. 

BIBLIOTHEKE  or  BIBLIOTHE'€A, 
n.  A  library. 

BIB'LIST,  n.  [from  Bible.]  With  the 
Romanists,  one  who  makes  the  scrip- 
tures the  sole  rule  of  faith. — 2.  One 
who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible. 

BIBRA€'TEATE,  a.  Doubly  bracteate. 

BIBROMI'SATINE,  n.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
isatine.  When  treated  with  potash,  it 
yields  bibromisatic  acid. 

BIB'ULOUS,  a.  [L.  bibulus,  from  6160, 
to  drink.]  Spongy ;  that  has  the  qual- 
ity of  imbibing  fluids  or  moisture. 

B1CAL'€ARATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  calcar, 
a  spur.]  A  term  applied  in  nat.  hist., 
when  a  limb  or  part  is  armed  with  two 
spurs. 

BI€A'PITATED,  pp.  Having  two 
heads.  In  her.,  Lions  are  thus  borne. 

BICAP'SULAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  double,  and 
capsula,  a  little  chest,  from  capsa,  a 
chest.  See  CAPSULAR.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing two  capsules  containing  seeds,  to 
each  flower;  as,  a  bicapsular  pericarp. 

BICARBONATE,  n.  Supercarbonate ; 
a  carbonate  containing  two  equivalents 
of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  base. 

B1€AU'DA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  sword-fish 
kind  about  five  feet  in  length;  its  back 
and  sides  of  a  brown  colour,  and  its 
belly  white. 

BICE  or  BISE,  n  Among  painters,  a 
blue  colour  prepared  from  the  Lapis 
Armenus,  (Armenian  stone.)  It  bears 
the  best  body  of  all  bright  blues  used 
in  common  work,  as  house-paintitig,  &c., 
but  it  is  the  palest  in  colour.  Bice  is 
smalt  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  levi- 

BICEPH'ALOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  Gr. 

xtp«A»,  head.]     Having  two  heads. 

BICHLORI'SATINE,  n.  A  compound 
formed  from  a  solution  of  isatine,  sa- 
turated with  chlorine.  When  acted 
upon  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  bi- 
chlorisatic  acid.  [See  CIILORISATINE.] 

BI€HLORI'SATYDE,  n.  A  compound 
obtained     by    treating    bichlorisatine 
•with  hydrosulphuretof  ammonia.  From 
the  action  of  potash  on  this  compound,, 
bichlorisatydic  acid  is  produced. 

BI€HRO'MATE,  n.  A  saline  compound 
of  chromic  acid,  into  which  two  pro- 
portions of  acid  enter  for  one  of  the 
basis. 

BICIP'ITAL,    )  a.  [L.  biceps,  of  bis, 

BICIP'ITOUS,/  twice,  and  caput 
head.]  Having  two  heads.  "Applied  to 
the  muscles,  it  signifies  having  two 
heads  or  origins;  and  any  such  muscle 
is  denominated  biceps. 

BICK'ER,  t).  i.  [W.  bicra,  to  fight,  to 
bicker;  Scot,  bicker,  to  fight  by  throw- 
ing stones,  to  move  quickly,  to  skirmish; 
allied  perhaps  to  It.  picclnare,  to  beat ; 
picchiarsi,  to  fight;  picfiiere,  a  soldier 
armed  with  a  pike;  picchio,  a  blow  or 
stroke,  a  woodpecker;  beccare,  to  peck. 
This  verb  is  from  the  root  of  beah,  peclt, 
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pike,  and  primarily  signifies  to  beat, 
to  strike,  to  thrust  at,  or  to  make 
at  by  repeated  thrusts  or  blows.]  1. 
To  skirmish  ;  to  fight  off  and  on  ;  that 
is,  to  make  repeated  attacks.  [But  in 
this  sense,  it  is  veryrarely  used.]  —  2.  To 
quarrel;  to  contend  in  words;  to  scold; 
to  contend  in  petulant  altercation. 
[This  is  the  usual  signification.]  —  3.  To 
move  quickly  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  be  tremu- 
lous, like  flame  or  water  ;  as,  the  bick- 
ering flame  ;  the  bickering  stream. 

BICK'ER,  n.  [Germ,  becker.]  A  bowl 
or  dish  for  containing  liquor;  properly, 
one  made  of  wood.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  a  wooden  dish  for  holding 
food. 

BICK'ERER,  n.  One  who  bickers,  or 
engages  in  a  petty  quarrel. 

BICK/ERING,  ppr.  Quarrelling;  con- 
tending ;  quivering. 

BICK'ERMENT.t  n.  Contention. 

BICK'ERN,  n.  [Of  W.  pig,  a  beak,  or 
beak  and  iron.]  An  iron  ending  in  a 
beak  or  point. 

BI€OL'LIGATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
colligo,  to  bind  together.]  In  itrnith., 
a  term  signifying  the  connection  of  all 
the  anterior  toes  by  a  basal  web. 

BI'CORN,  n.  [L.  bit,  twice,  and  cornu, 
a  horn,  bicornis.]  A  plant  whose  an- 
thers have  the  appearance  of  two 
horns. 


a-  Having  two  horns- 

BI€OR'PORAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  corpo- 

ra/.]     Having    two   bodies  ;    double- 

bodied.  „  -  , 

BI€OR'PORATED 

or       BICOR'POR- 

ATE,  pp.     Double- 

bodied.     In  her.,  this 

as  well  as  incorpor- 

ated, or  three-bodied, 

is  often  met  with  in 

COat  armour.  Bicorporat*. 

BI€RU'RAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
cms,  cram,  a  leg.]  Having  two  legs. 

BI€US'PID  or  BI€US'PIDATE,a.  [L. 
bis,  and  cuspis,  a  lance  or  spear.]  Two- 
pointed,  two-fanged,  used  in  bot.,  and 
entom. 

BID,  ti.  t.  pret.  bid  or  bade;  pp.  bid,  bid- 
den. [Sax.  biddan;  Goth,  bids/an;  to 
ask,  request,  or  pray  ;  Sax.  beodan,  to 
command  ;  bead,  one  who  persuades  or 
exhorts;  Dan.  beder,  to  pray,  or  de- 
sire; byder,  to  command,  to  bid,  to  of- 
fer, to  invite  ;  L.  peto,  to  drive  at,  to 
attack,  to  ask,  to  desire,  to  beseech, 
anciently  beta;  Ir.  impidhim,  to  be- 
seech ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pedir,  to  ask  or 
beg  ;  Sans,  badi,  padi,  petir,  botti,  a 
commander;  Ch.  vz,  feet,  to  pray,  or 
beseech;  Eth.  fato,  or  fatho,  to  desire. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  press  forward, 
to  drive,  to  urge;  hence  L.  impetus. 
Applied  to  the  voice,  it  denotes  utter- 
ance, a  driving  of  sounds,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  asking,  prayer,  and  command.] 
1.  To  ask;  to  request  ;  to  invite. 

Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as 
ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage;  Mat.  xxii. 
This  sense  is  antiquated,  but  we  have 
the  same  word  from  the  Latin,  in  tn- 
rite,  [in  and  bid.]  —  2.  To  command  ;  to 
order  or  direct. 

And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  Lord, 
if  it  be  t  h  nil.  bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the 
water;  Mat.  sir. 

3.  To  offer  ;  to  propose  ;  as,  to  bid  a 
price  at  an  auction.—  4.+  To  proclaim  ; 
to  make  known  by  a  public  voice. 

Our  bans  thrice  (rid.  SJtafc. 

5.  To  pronounce  or  declare  ;  as,  to  bid 
a  welcome.  —  6.  To  denounce,  threaten  ; 


ment  or  weapon  with  two  prongs. 
IDENT'AL,        ~)a.  [L.  bidens,otbis, 
IDENTED,         f   twice,  and  dens,  a 
I'DENTATED,  (  tooth.]      In     but., 
IDENT'ATE,     J  two-toothed. 


as,  to  bid  defiance. — 7.  To  wish  or  pray. 
Neither  bid  him  God  speed ;  2  John,  ver.  10, 11. 
To  bid  good  day,  ni/jht,  farewell,  &c.,  to 
take  leave.  [Colloq.,  but  much  used.] 
To  bid  beads,  is  to  pray  w  ith  beads,  as 
the  Catholics ;  to  distinguish  each  bead 
by  a  prayer.  Also,  to  charge  parishi- 
oners to  say  a  number  of  paternosters. 
To  bid  fair,  is  to  open  or  offer  a  good 
prospect. 

BID  or  BID'DEN,  pp.  of  Sid.  In- 
vited ;  offered ;  commanded. 

BID,  n.  An  offer  of  a  price;  a  word 
much  used  at  auctions. 

BID'ALE,  n.  [bid  and  ale.]  In  England, 
an  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at 
some  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to 
contribute  in  charity ;  an  ancient  and 
still  a  local  custom. 

BID'DER,  n.  One  who  offers  a  price. 
Bidden  at  the  auction  of  popularity. 

Burke. 

BID'DING,  ppr.  Inviting;  offering; 
commanding. 

BID'DING,  n.  Invitation;  command; 
order ;  a  proclamation  or  notifying. 

BIDE,  r.  i.  [Sax.  bidan.  See  ABIDE.] 
1.  To  dwell;  to  inhabit. — 2.  To  remain; 
to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a  place 
or  state.  [Nearly  antiquated.] 

BIDE,  ».  (.  To  endure;  to  suffer.  [See 
ABIDE.] 

BI'DENS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  bur 
marigold.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  sequa- 
lis,  and  nat.  order  Composite. 

BIDE'NT,  n.  [L.  bidens.]  In  pictorial 
and  sculptural  archaiology,  an  instru- 
ment or  weapon  with  two  prongs. 

BIDENT'AL, 

BIDENTED, 

BI 

BIDENT'ATE, 

BIDET',  n.  [Fr.]  "A  small  horse,  for- 
merly allowed  to  each  trooper  or  dra- 
goon for  carrying  his  baggage. 

BIDING,  ppr.  Dwelling;  continuing  ; 
remaining.  [See  ABIDING.] 

BIDING,  n.  Residence;  habitation. 

BID'ON,  n.  A  measure  of  liquids,  of 
about  five  quarts,  wine  measure,  used 
by  seamen. 

BIEN'NIAL,  a.  [L.  biennis,  of  bis,  twice, 
and  annus,  a  year.]  1.  Continuing  for 
two  years  ;  or  happening,  or  taking 
place  once  in  two  years;  as,  a  biennial 
election. — 2.  In  hot.,  continuing  for 
two  years,  and  then  perishing;  as 
plants,  whose  root  and  leaves  are  form- 
ed the  first  year,  and  which  produce 
fruit  the  second. 

BIEN'NIALLY,  adv.  Once  in  two  years; 
at  the  return  of  two  years. 

BIER,  n.  [Sax.  bier;  Ir.  fier;  from  the 
same  root  as  bear;  L.  feretrum,  from 
fero.  See  BEAR.]  A  carriage  or  frame 
of  wood  for  conveying  dead  human 
bodies  to  the  grave. 

BIER-BALK,  n.  The  church  road  for 
burials. 

BIESTINGS,  n.  plur.  [Sax.  byst,  or 
bysting;  D.  biest;  Ger.  bieslmilch.]  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

BIFA'RIOUS,  a.  [L.  bifarius;  bis  and 
fero,  or  Teutonic,  faran,  to  go.]  Two- 
fold. In  bot.,  pointing  two  ways,  as 
leaves  that  grow  only  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  branch. 

BIFA'RIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  bifarious 
manner.  A  stem  or  branch  is  bir'ari- 
ously  hairy,  when  the  hairs  between 
any  two  joints  come  out  on  the  front 
and  back,  and  in  the  two  adjoining  in- 
ternodes,  on  the  right  and  left  side. 

BIF'EROUS,  a.   [L.  bifcr,  biferus;  of 

bis,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing 
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fruit  twice  a  year,  as  plants  do  in  warm 
climates. 

BIF'ID,  \a.   [L.  bifidiis,  of  bit, 

BIF'IDATED, /  twice,  amlfiudo.fidi, 
to  split  or  cleave.  See  Divinn  and 
WIDE.]  In  bot.,  two-cleft;  divided; 
opening  with  a  cleft;  divided  by  a  li- 
near sinus,  with  straight  margins. 

BIFLO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
floreo.]  Bearing  two  flowers. 

BI'FOLD,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fold.] 
TwT>-fold;  double;  of  two  kinds,  de- 
grees, &c. 

BIFOL'IATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.]  In  but.,  having  two  leaves. 

BI'FORATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  foro,  to 
pierce.]  Having  two  perforations,  as 
the  anthers  of  a  Rhododendron. 

BI'FORM,  a.  [L.  biformis,  of  bis,  twice, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  two  forms, 
bodies,  or  shapes. 

BI'FORMED,  a.  Compounded  of  two 
forms. 

BIFORM'ITY,  n.  A  double  form. 

BIFRONTED,  a.  Having  two  fronts. 

BI'FDR€ATE,      )  a.   [L.   bifnrcus,  of 

BI'FUR€ATED,  ]  bis,  twice,  and  /ar- 
ea, a  fork.]  Forked;  divided  into  two 
branches. 

BIFURCATION,  n.  A  forking,  or  di- 
vision into  two  branches. 

BIFUR'€OCS,  a.  Forked. 

BIG,  a.  [In  W.  oaicisa  load;  beiciaw,  to 

•  load  or  lay  on ;  beiciawy,  pregnant ;  and 
bog,  is  a  swelling;  buciaw,  to  bellow; 
Dan.  bug,  the  belly.  These  words  seem 
to  be  allied  to  big,  but  I  have  not  found 
this  word  in  any  other  language.]  1. 
Bulky;  protuberant;  pregnant, applied 
to  females.  J3ig,  in  the  sense  of  preg- 
nant, is  followed  by  with;  as,  big  with 
child.  The  use  of  of,  big  of  child,  is  not 
good  English. — 2.  Great ;  large ;  in  a 
more  general  sense;  applied  to  any 
body  or  object. — 3.  Full;  fraught,  and 
about  to  have  vent,  or  be  brought  forth. 
The  important  day,  tig  with  the  fate  of  Rome. 
j4fitiiton. 

4.  Distended;   full,   as   with  grief  or 
passion. 

Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Shuk. 

5.  Swelled;   tumid;  inflated,  as  with 
pride;  hence,  haughty  in  air  or  mien, 
or  indicating  haughtiness;  proud;  as, 
big  looks;  big  words;  to  look  big. —  o. 
Great  in  spirit ;  lofty ;  brave. 

Have  not  1  a  heart  as  big  as  thine?  Sliak. 

BIG,  n.  A  kind  of  barley.     [See  BIGG.] 

BIG'AM,t  n.  A  bigamist. 

BIG'AMIST,  n.  [See  BIGAMY.]  One 
who  has  committed  bigamy,  or  had  two 
wives  at  once. 

BIG'AMY,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr. 
-fxu.u>,  to  marry,  5-«/cw,  marriage.  In 
Ar.  chamaa,  is  to  collect ;  to  come  to- 
gether ;  to  agree ;  or  be  in  accord ;  to 
sleep  together ;  to  bind.]  The  crime 
of  having  two  wives  at  once.  But  the 
term  is  ordinarily  used  as  synonymous 
with  Polygamy,  and  may  be  more  just- 
ly defined,  the  crime  of  having  a  plu- 
rality of  wives.  By  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, bigamy  is  a  felony,  punishable, 
principal  and  accessory,  with  seven 
years'  transportation,  or  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  By  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, tlie  same  crime  is  punishable  with 
the  pains  of  perjury;  these  are, confis- 
cation of  goods,  imprisonment,  and  in- 
famy. In  the  canon  law,  bigamy  was 
the  marrying  of  a  second  wife  after  the 
death  of  the  first,  or  once  marrying  a 
widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for 
orders, and  holding  ecclesiasticalomces. 


BIGOT 


B1LANDEII 


BILESTOSE 


BIGAROON'.n.  The  large  white  heart 
cherry. 

BIG'BELLIED,  a.  Having  a  great  belly; 
advanced  in  pregnancy. 

BIGBONED,  a.  Having  large  bones. 

BIG'€ORNED,  a.  Having  large  grains. 

BIGEM'INATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
geminus,  double.]  Twin-forked;  used 
of  a  decompound  leaf  having  a  forked 
petiole,  with  several  leaflets,  at  the  end 
of  each  division. 

BIGG,  n.  A  variety  of  winter  barley, 
known  by  always  having  six  rows  of 
grains. 

BIG'GEL,  n.  A  quadruped  of  the  East 
Indies,  somewhat  like  a  raue  or  rein- 
deer, but  its  head  resembles  that  of  a 
horse.  It  has  two  horns,  cloven  feet, 
and  a  mane  like  an  ass. 

BIG'GIN,  n.  [Fr.  beguine ;  Sp.  been,  a 
tippet,  or  cap.]  1.  A  child's  cap,  or 
something  worn  about  the  head. — 2.*f- 
A  building.  [Sax.  byggan,  to  build.] 

BIGHT,  n.  [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a  turning, 
a  coil,  a  bay  :  Dan.  bugt,  a  bend,  a  bow, 
a  bay.  It  is  the  participle  of  boogen, 
buigen,  bugan,  to  bend  ;  W.  bac,  bacu. 
See  Bow.]  1.  A  bend,  or  small  bay 
between  two  points  of  land. — 2.  The 
double  part  of  a  rope  when  folded,  in 
distinction  from  the  end ;  that  is,  a 
round,  bend,  or  coil,  any  where  except 
at  the  ends. — 3.  The  inward  bent  of  a 
horse's  chambrel,  and  the  bent  of  the 
fore  knees. 

BIGLAND'ULAR,  a.  Having  two 
glands,  as  a  plant. 

BIG'LY,  adv.  [from  big.]  In  a  tumid, 
swelling,  blustering  manner ;  haughtily. 

BIG'NAMED,  a.  Having  a  great  and 
famous  name. 

BIG'NESS,  n.  Bulk;  size;  largeness; 
dimensions.  It  is  used  of  any  object, 
animate  or  inanimate,  and  with  or  with- 
out comparison.  Tlyis  we  speak  of 
the  bigness  of  a  tree'of  a  rock,  of  a 
house,  without  instituting  a  compari- 
son with  other  objects  of  the  kind. 
Yet  in  this  case  there  is  always  some 
reference  in  the  mind  to  known  mea- 
sure. We  also  say,  one  thing  is  as  biij 
as  another;  in  whicli  case  we  give  the 
idea  of  unknown  size  by  a  known  ob- 
ject. Big  and  bigness  always  imply 
expansion,  more  or  less,  in  breadth, 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  tall 
and  tallness. 

BIGNONIA'CE^E,  n.  In  hot.,  a  natural 
order  of  Monopetalous  Dicotyledonous 
plants  with  irregular  flowers,  a  pod- 
like  fruit,  winged  seeds  without  albu- 
men, and  usually  a  climbing  habit. 
They  are  mostly  shrubs,  inhabiting  the 
hotter  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  most  interesting  genus  is 
Bignonia,  or  trumpet-flower,  many 
species  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

BIG'OT.n.  [The  etymology  of  this  term 
has  been  variously,  but  aoubtingly, 
given  by  English  lexicographers.  M. 
Bescherelle  (Diet.  National,  Paris, 
1845),  unhesitatingly  assigns  as  its  ety- 
mon our  own  words  by  God;  as  Ro- 
quefort  had  before  given  the  equivalent 
German,  bei  Gott :  that  is,  by  the  Deity. 
But  we  think  the  real  etymology  must 
be  sought  in  the  Ital.  bigotti,  a  religious 
confraternity  still  existing  in  Tuscany; 
so  called,  at  first,  from  their  grey  (bigio) 
dress ;  but  since  stigmatised  for  their 
rigid  formalism  and  ecclesiastical  un- 
charitableneas.]  1.  A  person  who  is  ob- 
stinately and  unreasonably  wedded  to 
a  particular  religious  creed,  opinion, 
practice,  or  ritual.  The  word  is  some- 


times used  in  an  enlarged  sense,  for  a 
person  who  is  illiberally  attached  to 
any  opinion,  or  system  of  belief. — 2.  A 
Venetian  liquid  measure  containing  the 
fourth  of  tile  amphor,  or  half  the  hoot. 

BIG'OT,        1  a.  Obstinately  and  blind- 

BIG'OTED,  J  ly  attached  to  some 
creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual ;  un- 
reasonably devoted  to  a  system  or 
party,  and  illiberal  toward  the  opinions 
of  others. 

BIG'OTEDLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  bigot ;  pertinaciously. 

BIG'OTRY,  n.  Obstinate  or  blind  at- 
tachment to  a  particular  creed,  or  to 
certain  tenets ;  unreasonable  zeal  or 
warmth  in  favour  of  a  party,  sect,  or 
opinion;  excessive  prejudice. — 2.  The 
practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigot. 

BIG'SOtf  NDING,  a.  Having  a  pompous 
sound. 

BIG'SWOLN,  a.  [big  and  swoln.  See 
SWELL.]  Swelled  to  a  large  size ;  tur- 
gid ;  greatly  swelled ;  ready  to  burst. 

BIG'UDDERED,  a.  [big  and  udder.] 
Having  large  udders,  or  udders  swell- 
ed with  milk. 

BIHYDRO'GCKET,  n.  [L.  bini  and 
hydrogiiret]  A  compound  of  two  a- 
toms  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  some 
other  ingredient.  This  term  is  contrary 
to  rule.  It  should  be  deutohydroguret. 

BIJO'C,  n.  [Fr.]  A  trinket ;  a  little  box ; 
a  jewel. 

BIJG'UTRY,  n.  The  making  or  dealing 
in  jewelry;  jewelry  itself. 

BIJU'GOUS,  or  Bl'JUGATE,  a.  [L. 
bis,  twice,  and  jugum,  a  yoke,  a  pair.] 
Having  two  pairs  of  leaflets;  used  of 
pinnated  leaves. 

BILA'BIATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  la- 
bium,  a  lip.]  Having  two  lips,  as  the 
corols  of  flowers. 

BILACIN'IATE,<z.  [L.  bis  and  lacinea, 
a  lappet.]  Doubly  laciniate;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  leaf,  when  the  margin 
is  cut  into  two  segments. 

BILAM'ELLATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice, 
and  lamella,  a  plate.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  flatted  sphere,  longitudinally  bifid ; 
used  of  the  stigma  of  plants. 

BI'LANDER,  n.  [D.  bylander;  Fr.  be- 
lande,  belandre;  from  be,  by,  and  land.] 
A  small  merchant  vessel  with  two 
masts,  distinguished  from  other  vessels 


Bilfirder. 

of  two  masts,  by  the  form  of  the  main- 
sail, which  is  bent  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  yard,  hanging  fore  and  aft,  and  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees ;  the  foremost  lower 
corner,  called  the  tack,  being  secured 
to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  and  the  after- 
most, or  sheet,  to  the  tafferel.  Few 
vessels  are  now  rigged  in  this  manner. 
The  bilander  is  a  kind  of  hoy,  manage- 
able by  four  or  five  men,  and  used 
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chiefly  in  the  canals  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

BILATERAL,  a.  [L.  bit  and  latus, 
side.]  Having  two  sides,  applied  to 
leaves  which  spring  from  opposite 
points. 

BIL'BEItUY,  n  [I  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  bil  in  this  word.  The  Dutch 
word  is  blaauwbes, 
blue-berry ;  the 
Ger.  heidelbeere, 
heath-berry.]  The 
name  of  a  shrub 
and  its  fruit;  a 
species  of  Vacci- 
nium  or  whortle- 
berry,  the  Vacci- 
nium  Myrtillus. 
In  Scotland,  the 
bilberry  is  usually 
called  blaeberry, 
from  its  blae  or 
dark  blue  colour. 

BIL'BO,  B.  [from  Dilboa,  in  Spain.]  A 
rapier;  a  sword;  so  named,  it  is  said, 
from  Bilboa,  in  Spain,  where  the  best 
are  made. 

BIL'BOES,  n.  plur.  On  board  of  shipa, 
long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  shackles 
sliding  on  them,  and  a  lock  at  the  end, 
used  to  confine  the  feet  of  prisoners  or 
offenders.  Hence  the  punishment  of 
offenders  in  this  manner  is  called  by 
the  same  name. 
BIL'BOQUET,  71.  [Fr.]  The  toy  called 

cup  and  ball. 

BILD,  v.  t.  pret.  bilded,  bill;  pp.  id.  [Ger. 
bilden;  Dan.  bilder;  Sw.  bilda.]  To 
construct;  to  erect;  to  set  up  and 
finish ;  as,  to  bild  a  house  or  ship  ;  to 
bild  a  wall.  [  Usually  BUILD,  whichsee.  \ 
BILD'STEIN,  n.  [G.  bild,  shape,  and 
stein,  stone.]  Agalmatolite,  or  figure 
stone.  A  massive  mineral,  with  some- 
times a  slaty  structure;  of  a  colour 
gray,  brown,  flesh-red,  sometimes  spot- 
ted, or  with  blue  veins.  It  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Brongniart  calls  it 
steatite  pagodite,  from  its  coming  from 
China  in  grotesque  figures.  This  mi- 
neral resembles  steatite  in  its  physical 
characters,  but  differs  from  it  essen- 
tially in  its  composition.  It  is  soft, 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  reducible 
to  a  fine  unctuous  powder. 
BILE,  n.  [L.  bilis;  Fr.  bile.]  A  yellow 
bitter  liquor,  separated  from  the  blood 
in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  pori  bili- 
arii  and  gall  bladder.  The  most  ob- 
vious use  of  the  bile  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  to  separate  the  chyle  from  the 
chyme.  It  appears  also  to  aid  in  ex- 
citing the  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testines. The  natural  colour  of  the 
fajces  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  bile.  According  to  The'- 
nard,  an  able  chemist,  1100  parts  of 
human  bile,  consist  of  KXIO  parts  of 
water,  2  to  10  of  yellow  insoluble  mat- 
ter, 42  albumen,  41  resin,  5.C  soda,  and 
45  phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  According  to  Liebig,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration, 
and  the  production  of  animal  heat.  It 
returns  entirely  into  the  circulation 
and  disappears  completely ;  so  that  the 
notion  of  its  being  expelled  from  the 
body  in  the  faces  is  erroneous. 
BILE,  n.  An  inflamed  tumour.  [See 
Bon.,  the  correct  orthography.] 
BILEDUCT,  n.  [bile,  and  L.  ductus,  a 
conduit.]  A  vessel  or  canal  to  convey 
bile. 

BILESTONE,  n.  [bile  and  stone.]  A  con- 
cretion  of  viscid  bile. 
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BILGE,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of 
bulge,  and  belly,  a  protuberance.]  1. 
The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  which 
is  usually  in  the  middle. — 2.  The  breadth 
of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that  part  of  her 
floor  which  approaches  to  a  horizontal 
direction,  on  which  she  would  rest  if 
aground.  Hence,  when  this  part  of  a 
ship  is  fractured,  she  is  said  to  be  bilged. 
BILGE,  v.  i.  To  suffer  a  fracture  in  the 
bilge ;  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in 
the  bilge.  The  term  is  used  also  when 
a  ship  has  some  of  her  timbers  struck 
off  by  a  rock  or  an  anchor,  and  springs 
a  leak. 

BILG'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  fracture 
in  the  bilge.  This  participle  is  often 
used,  as  if  the  verb  was  transitive ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  sometimes  so  used. 
BILGE-PUMP,  n.  A  burr-pump;  a 
pump  to  draw  the  bilge-wTater  from  a 
ship. 

BILGE-WATER,  n.  Water  which  en- 
ters a  ship,  and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or 
bottom. 

BIL'IARY,  a.  [from  L.  bills.']  Belong- 
ing to  the  bile  ;  conveying  the  bile ; 
as,  a  biliary  duct.  Biliary  calculi,  con- 
cretions which  form  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, (gall-stones,)  or  bile-ducts.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  a  peculiar 
crystalline  fatty  matter  which  has  been 
called  cholesterine. 

BIL'INGSGATE,  n.  [from  a  place  of 
this  name  in  London,  frequented  by  low 
people  who  use  foul  language.]  Foul 
language ;  ribaldry. 

BILIN'GUOUS,  a.  [L.  Ini,  and  lingua, 
tongue.]       Having    two    tongues,    or 
speaking  two  languages. 
BIL'IOUS,  a.  [L.  biliosus,from  bilis,  the 
bile.]     Pertaining  to  bile;    consisting 
or  partaking  of  bile,  affected  by  bile. 
BILIT'ERAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  K- 
tera,  letter.]      Consisting  of  two  let- 
ters ;  as,  a  biliieral  root  in  language. 
BILK,  r.  t.  [Goth,  bilaihan,  to  mock  or 
deride.     This  Gothic  word  appears  to 
be  compound,  bi  and  laikan,  to  leap  or 
exult.]     To  frustrate  or  disappoint;  to 
deceive  or  defraud,  by  non-fulfilmeut 
of  engagement;  as,  to  bilk  a  creditor. 
BILK'ED,  pp.  Disappointed;  deceived; 
defrauded. 
BILK'ING.ppr.  Frustrating;  defraud- 
ing. 

BILL,  n.  [Sax.  bile,  a  beak,  that  is,  a 
shoot.]  1 .  The  beak  of  a  fowl.— 2.  An 
instrument  used  by  plumbers,  basket- 
makers,  and  gardeners,  made  in  various 
forms  and  fitted  with  a 
handle.  Such  instruments 
when  used  by  gardeners 
for  pmning  hedges,  trees, 
&c.,  are  called  hedge-bills. 
They  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  the  scimitar,  the  axe, 
the  bill-hook,  &c.— 3.  The 
point  or  extremity  of  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor ;  also, 
the  ends  of  compass  or 
knee-timber. 
BILL,  n.  [Sax.  bil;  Ger.  beil,  an  axe  or 
hatchet;  D.  byl;  Dan.  bile;  Vf.bwyell, 
Pers.  bil,  a  mattock,  or  pick-axe,  and  a 
shovel.]  A  pick-axe,  or  mattock;  a 
battle-axe  ;  an  axe  or  hatchet  with  a 
crooked  point. 
BILL,  n.  [Norm,  bille,  a  label  or  note ; 
Fr.  billet,  bil.  The  primary  sense  pro- 
bably is  a  roll  or  folded  paper ;  Sp.  bo- 
leta,  a  billet,  a  ticket,  and  a  paper  of 
tobacco,  coinciding  with  bola,  a  ball ; 
or  it  is  from  cutting  off,  and  signifies  a 
piece.]  1.  In  law,  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing, expressing  some  wrong  the  com- 
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plainant  has  suffered  from  the  defend- 
ant, or  a  fault  committed  by  some  per- 
son against  a  law.  It  contains  the  fact 
complained  of,  the  damage  sustained, 
and  a  petition  or  process  against  the 
defendant  for  redress.  It  is  used  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  Scots 
law,  every  summary  application  in  writ- 
ing, by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of 
session,  is  called  a  bill. — 2.  In  law,  and 
in  com.,  in  England,  an  obligation  or  se- 
curity given  for  mouey  under  the  hand, 
and  sometimes  the  seal  of  the  debtor, 
without  a  condition  or  forfeiture  for 
non-payment.  In  the  latter  circum- 
stance, it  differs  from  a  bond.  In  the 
United  States,  this  species  of  security 
is  usually  called  a  note,  a  note  of  hand, 
or  a  promissory  note. — 3.  A  form  or 
draft  of  a  law,  presented  to  a  legisla- 
ture, but  not  enacted.  In  some  cases, 
statutes  are  called  bills;  but  usually 
they  are  qualified  by  some  description, 
as  a  bill  of  attainder. — i.  A  paper  writ- 
ten or  printed,  aud  posted  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  advertising  the  proposed  sale 
of  goods,  or  particular  things;  an  ad- 
vertisement posted. — 5.  An  account  of 
goods  sold  or  delivered,  services  ren- 
dered or  work  done,  with  the  price  or 
value  annexed  to  each  article. — 6.  Any 
written  paper,  containing  a  statement 
of  particulars ;  as,  a  bill  of  charges  or 
expenditures ;  a  physician's  bill  of  pre- 
scriptions ;  a  bill  of  fare  or  provisions, 
&c. — 7.  A  bill  of  exchange,  is  an  order 
drawn  on  a  person,  in  a  distant  place, 
requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay 
money  to  some  person  assigned  by  the 
drawer,  or  to  his  order,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  same  sum  received  by  the 
drawer.  Bills  of  exchange  are  either 
foreign  or  inland:  foreign,  when  drawn 
by  a  person  in  one  country  upon  one 
residing  in  another;  inland,  when  both 
the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the 
same  country.  The  person  who  draws 
the  bill  is  called  the  drawer;  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  request  or  demand  is 
made,  is  called  the  drawee;  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  money  is  directed 
to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee.— 6.  A 
bill  of  entry  is  a  written  account  of 
goods,  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
whether  imported  or  intended  for  ex- 
portation.— 9.  A  bill  of  lading,  is  a  writ- 
ten account  of  goods  shipped  by  any 
person,  on  board  of  a  vessel,  signed  by 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the 
place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea  ex- 
cepted.  It  is  usual  for  the  master  to 
sign  two,  three,  or  four  copies  of  the 
bill;  one  of  which  he  keeps  in  posses- 
sion, one  is  kept  by  the  shipper,  and  one 
is  sent  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods. — 
10.  A  bill  of  parcels,  is  an  account  gi- 
ven by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the 
several  articles  purchased,  with  the 
price  of  each. — 11.  A  bill  of  sale,  is 
when  a  person  borrows  money  and  de- 
livers goods  to  the  lender  as  security, 
and  at  the  same  time,  gives  him  a  bill, 
empowering  him  to  sell  the  goods,  if 
the  money  is  not  repaid  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  with  interest.  In  the  United 
States,  a  bill  of  sale,  is  a  writing  given 
by  the  seller  of  personal  property,  to 
the  purchaser,  answering  to  a  deed 
of  real  estate,  but  without  seal. — 12. 
A  bill  of  mortality  is  an  account  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  a  place,  in  a  given 
time.  In  these  bills  it  is  not  unusual 
to  insert  registers  of  births  and  chris- 
tenings, as  in  London. — 13.  Hank-bill. 
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[See  BASK.]— 14.  A  bill  of  rights,  is  a 
summary  of  rights  and  privileges,  claim- 
ed by  a  people.  Such  was  the  declara- 
tion presented  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  England  to  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  in  1688.  In  Ame- 
rica, a  bill  or  declaration  of  rights  is 
prefixed  to  most  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states. — Hill  in  Parliament, 
the  name  given  to  any  proposition  in- 
troduced into  either  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  passed  into  a  law, 
after  which  it  is  called  an  act  of  par- 
liament, or  a  statute  of  the  realm. — 
Sill  of  exceptions,  a  statement,  in  writ- 
ing, made  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and 
before  verdict  given,  of  an  error  in  law, 
not  apparent  on  the  record,  but  arising 
upon  the  evidence  before  the  jury,  or 
the  direction  of  the  judge  to  the  jury 
upon  such  evidence  ;  which  statement 
being  tendered  to  the  presiding  judge, 
he  acknowledges  it  by  affixing  his  seal. 
— Hill  in  chancery,  a  bill  filed  in  chan- 
cery.— Bill  of  review,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
hearing of  any  cause,  an  error  of  judg- 
ment appearing  on  the  face  of  the  de- 
cree.—  True  bill,  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment, which,  in  a  criminal  case,  a 
grand  jury  finds  to  be  true,  and  endorses 
accordingly. — Bill  of  stores,  a  licence 
granted  at  the  custom  house  to  mer- 
chants, to  carry  stores  and  provisions 
for  their  voyage,  custom  free.  Bill 
chamber,  a  particular  department  of  the 
court  of  session,  for  determining  upon 
applications  for  warrant  to  expede  sig- 
net letters.  Bill  of  advocalion  to  court 
of  justiciary,  an  application  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  justiciary,  praying 
that  the  proceedings  in  an  inferior  cri- 
minal court  may  be  advocated,  or 
brought  under  review  of  the  court  of 
session.  Bill  of  suspension  in  court  of 
justiciary,  an  application  to  the  lords 
of  justiciary,  after  conclusion  of  a  cri- 
minal trial  in  an  inferior  court,  to  pre- 
vent execution  of  the  sentence. — Bills 
of  signet  letters,  the  warrants  necessary 
to  authorise  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
signet  in  Scotland,  to  affix  it  to  certain 
classes  of  the  writs  which  pass  that 
seal. — 15.  A  bill  of  divorce,  in  the  Jew- 
ish law,  was  a  writing  given  by  the  hus- 
band to  the  wife,  by  which  the  marriage 
relation  was  dissolved. — 16.  [&e  IK- 

D1CTMENT.] 

BILL,  v.  i.  [from  bill,  a  beak.]  To  join 
bills,  as  doves ;  to  caress  in  fondness. 

BILL,  v.  t.  [from  bill,  a  writing.]  To 
advertise  by  a  bill  or  public  notice ;  a 
trade  word. 

BILL'AGE,  n.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's 
floor  when  aground. 

BILL'ARD,  n.  A  bastard  or  imperfect 
capon ;  also  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

BILL'ET,  n.  [dim.  of  bill;  Fr.  billet; 
It.  bulletta.]  A  small  paper  or  note  in 
writing,  used  for  various  purposes ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  short  letter,  addressed 
to  some  person ;  sometimes  a  ticket, 
directing  soldiers  at  what  house  to 
lodge.  In  her.,  billet  is  a  bearing  in 
the  form  of  a  rectangle. 

BILL'ET,  n.  [Fr.  billot.']  A  small  stick 
of  wood  used  for  various  purposes; 
bundles  of  billets  are  called  billet-wood. 
— 2.  In  arch.,  an  ornament  much  used 


Billet  moulding 

in  Norman  work,  consisting  of  an  imi- 
tation of  wooden  billets,  or  small  pieces 


BIMAKGIXATE 


B1NATE 
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of  stick  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding, 
at  intervals  apart,  usually  equal  to  their 
own  length. 

BILL'ET,  «.  t.  [from  billet,  a  ticket.] 
To  direct  a  soldier  by  a  ticket  or  note 
where  to  lodge;  hence,  to  quarter,  or 
place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private 
houses. 

BIL'LET-DOCX,  n.  (bil'le-doo.)  [Fr.] 
A  love  note,  or  short  love  letter. 

BILL'ETING,  ppr.  Quartering  as  sol- 
diers in  private  houses. 

BILL'IARD,  a.  (bil'yard.)  Pertaining  to 
the  game  of  billiards. 

BILI/IARDS,  n.  plur.  (bil'yards.)  [Fr. 
billard,  a  mace  or  billiard  table.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  orthography, 
halyard,  this  word  is  composed  of  ball 
and  yard,  a  ball-stick.]  A  game  play- 
ed on  a  rectangular  table,  covered  with 
a  green  cloth,  with  small  ivory  balls, 
which  the  players  aim  to  drive  into 
hazard-nets  or  pockets  at  the  sides  and 
corners  of  the  tables,  by  impelling  one 
ball  against  another,  with  maces,  or 
cues,  according  to  certain  rules  of  the 
game. 

BILI/IpN,n.(bil'yun.)[fctsand>m'ffi<m.] 
A  million  of  millions;  as  many  millions 
as  there  are  units  in  a  million. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  n.  A  certificate 
or  instrument  signed  by  proper  autho- 
rities, delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships, 
at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from 
all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  being 
infested  by  particular  disorders,  certi- 
fying the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that 
such  ships  sailed.  Bills  of  health  are  of 
three  kinds,  clean,  foul,  and  suspected, 
which  are  self-explanatory  terms. 

BIL'LON,  n.  A  sort  of  base  metal  either 
gold  or  silver,  in  the  mixture  of  which 
copper  predominates. 

BIL'LOW,  n.  [Dan.  bulge;  Sw.  bolja,  a 
swell,  or  rolling  swell,  allied  to  bilge, 
bulge.]  A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the 
sea,  occasioned  usually  by  violent  wind. 
It  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  waves 
of  a  river,  unless  in  poetry,  or  when 
the  river  is  very  large. 

BIL'LOW,  v.  i.  To  swell;  to  rise  and 
roll  in  large  waves,  or  surges. 

BIL'LOW-BEATEN,  a.  Tossed  by  bil- 
lows. 

BIL'LOWED,  a.  Swelled,  like  a  billow. 

BIL'LOWING,  ppr.  Swelled  into  large 
waves,  or  surges. 

BIL'LGWY,  a.  Swelling,  or  swelled  in- 
to large  waves;  wavy;  full  of  billows, 
or  surges. 

BILO'BED,     \a.   [L.  bis,  twice,    and 

BILO'BATE, )  Gr.  ».&>,.  See  LOBE.] 
Divided  into  two  lobes  ;  as,  a  bilobate 
leaf. 

BILO€'ULAR,  a.  [L.  6i.<r,  twice,  and 
loculus,  from  locus,  a  place.]  Divided 
into  two  cells,  or  containing  two  cells 
internally ;  as,  a  bilocular  pericarp. 

BILOCULI'NA,  n.  In  zoo/.,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  D'Orbigny,  to  a  genus  of  minute 
cephalopods. 

BIL'VA,  n.  The  Hindoo  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Cratasva  Marmelos  of  Linnajus. 

B1MA'€ULATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  macula, 
a  spot.]  In  zool,  a  term  applied  to  an 
animal,  or  part  marked  with  two  spots. 

BIMA'NA,  n.  An  animal  having  two 
hands,  as  man  :  the  term  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  highest  order  of  Mamma- 
lia, of  which  man  is  the  type  and  sole 
genus. 

BIMA'NOTJS,  a.  [bis  and  manus.]  Hav- 
ing two  bands.  Man  is  bimanous. 

B1MAR'(";INATE,  a.  [bis  and  margin.} 
In  conchol.,  furnished  with  a  double 
margin  as  far  as  the  lip. 


BIME'DIAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  me- 
dial.] In  math.,  if  two  medial  lines, 
A  B  and  B  C,  commensurable  only  in 
power,  and  containing  a  rational  rect- 
angle, are  compounded,  the  whole  line 
A  C  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a 
first  bimedial  line. — 2.  Belonging  to  a 
quantity  arising  from  a  particular  com- 
bination of  two  other  quantities. 

BIMENS'AL,  a.  Occurring  once  in  two 
monthA 

BIMUS'€ULAR,  a.  [bis  and  muscular.] 
Having  two  attaching  nmsclesandtwo 
muscular  impressions,  as  a  bivalve 
molluscan. 

BIN,  n.  [Sax.  binn,  or  binne.]  A  wooden 
box  or  chest  used  as  a  repository  of 
corn  or  other  commodities.    Sins  fur 
wine,  the  open  subdivisions  of  a  cellar 
for  the  reception  of  wine  bottles. 
As  when  from  rooting  in  a  bin 
AM  powdered  o'er  from  head  to  cliin, 
A  lively  maggot  sallies  out 
You  know  him  by  Ilia  hazel  snout.    Swift. 

2.  Sin  is  used  as  a  tense,  past  or  pre- 
sent, of  to  be,  by  some  old  authors. 

And  every  thing  timt  pretty  bin.  Stiff?. 
BIN'ACLK,  or  B1N'NA€LE,  n.  [For- 
merly bittacle,  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  habitacle;  but  more  pro- 
bably, boite  f  aiguille,  needle  box.]  A 
wooden  case  or  box  in  which  the  com- 
pass and  lights  are  kept  on  board  a 


Bimuelf. 

ship.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  three 
apartments,  with  sliding  shutters;  the 
two  sides  contain  each  a  compass,  and 
the  middle  division,  a  lamp  or  candle. 

Bl'NARY,  a.  [L.  binus,  two  and  two.] 
Two;  dual,  &.C.— Binary  arithmetic, 
the  invention  of  Leibnitz,  is  that  in 
which  two  figures  only,  0  and  1,  are 
used,  in  lieu  of  ten ;  the  cipher  multi- 
plying every  thing  by  2,  as  in  common 
arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  1  is  one;  10 
is  two ;  11  is  three ;  100  is  four ;  101  is 
five;  110  is  six;  111  is  seven;  1000  is 
eight;  1001  is  nine;  1010  is  ten.  It  is 
said  this  species  of  arithmetic  has  been 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  4000  years,  be- 
ing left  in  enigma  by  Fohi. — Binary 
measure,  in  music,  is  that  used  in  com- 
mon time,  in  which  the  time  of  rising 
in  beating,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  fall- 
ing.— Binary  number,  is  that  which  is 
composed  of  two  units. 

BI'NARY,  n.  The  constitution  of  two. 

BI'NATE,«.  [L.  bin- 
vs.  See  BINARY.] 
Being  double  or  in 
couples;  growing  in 
pairs.  A  binate  leaf 
has  a  simple  petiole, 
connecting  two  leaf- 
lets on  the  top;  a 
species  of  digitate 
leaf. 
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BIND,  v.  t.  pret.  bound;  pp.  bound,  and 
obs.  bounden.  [Sax.  bindan,  yebindan, 
pret.  band,  bund,  or  bunden;  Goth,  bind- 
an, aabindan;  Dan.  binder,  to  bind, 
and  hi  ml,  a  band;  also  baand,  a  band  ; 
Hindu,  bandna;  Gypsy,  bandopen; 
Pers.  bandan,  and  bandidan,  to  bind  ; 
the  former  signifies  also,  to  apply,  to 
bend  the  mind;  and  the  latter,  to  shut, 
close,  make  fast.  The  sense  is,  to 
strain.]  1.  To  tie  together,  or  confine 
with  a  cord,  or  any  thing  that  is  flexi- 
ble; to  fasten  as  with  a  band,  fillet,  or 
ligature. — 2.  To  gird,  inwrap  or  in- 
volve ;  to  confine  by  a  wrapper,  cover, 
or  bandage  ;  sometimes  with  up;  as,  to 
bind  up  a  wound. — 3.  To  confine  or  re- 
strain, as  with  a  chain,  fetters,  or  cord ; 
as,  bind  him  hand  and  foot. — 4.  To  re- 
strain in  any  manner. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing; 
Job  xxviii. 

5.  To  oblige  by  a  promise,  vow,  stipu- 
lation, covenant,  law,  duty,  or  any  other 
moral  tie  ;  to  engage ;  as,  we  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  kindness,  of  nature,  of 
a  state,  &c. 

If  a  man  shall  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his 
soul  with  a  bond;  Numbers  xxx. 

6.  To  confirm  or  ratify. 
Whatsoever  thou  shall  /•///'/  on  earth,  shall 

be  bound  in  heaven;  Mat.  xvi. 

7.  To  distress,  trouble,  or  confine  by 
infirmity. 

Whom  Satan  hath  bound  these  eighteeu 
years;  Luke  xiii. 

8.  To  constrain  by  a  powerful  influ- 
ence or  persuasion. 

1  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem; 
Acts  xx. 

9.  To  restrain  the  natural  discharges 
of  the  bowels ;   to  make  costive ;  as, 
certain  kinds  of  food  bind  the  body  or 
bowels. — 10.  To  form  a  border;  to  fast- 
en with  a  band,  ribbon,  or  any  thing 
that  strengthens  the  edges ;  as.  to  bind 
a  garment   or  carpet. — 11.  To   cover 
with  leather  or  any  thing  firm  ;  to  sew 
together  and  cover;  as,  to  bindabook. 
— 12.  To  cover  or  secure  by  a  band ;  as, 
to  bind   a  wheel   with   tire. — 13.  To 
oblige  to   serve,  by  contract;   as,  to 
bind  an  apprentice;  often  with  out;  as, 
to   bind  out  a  servant. — 14.  To  make 
hard   or  firm;   as,  certain  substances 
bind  the  earth.     The  uses  of  this  word 
are  too  various  and  numerous  to  be  re- 
duced to  exact  definitions. —  To  bind  to, 
is  to  contract;  as,  to  bind  one's  self  to 
a  wife. —  To  bind  over  is  to  oblige  by 
bond  to  appear  at  a  court. 

BIND,  v.  i.  To  contract ;  to  grow  hard 
or  stiff;  as,  clay  binds  by  heat. — 2.  To 
grow  or  become  costive. — 3.  To  be 
obligatory. 

BIND,  n.  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from 
its  winding  round  a  pole  or  tree,  or  be- 
ing bound  to  it. — 2.  A  bind  of  eels,  is  a 
quantity  consisting  of  ten  strikes,  each 
containing  twenty-five  eels,  or  250  in 
the  whole. — 3.  A  name  given  to  the 
soil  on  which  the  coal  strata  rest,  call- 
ed also  clunch.  It  is  an  argillaceous 
shale,  more  or  less  indurated,  some- 
times coloured  black  by  bitumen,  and 
sometimes  intermixed  with  sand  re- 
sembling sandstone,  but  generally  de- 
composing into  a  clayey  soil,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere. — 4.  In  music, 
a  ligature  or  tie  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  notes  together. 

BINDER,  n.  A  person  who  binds  ;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  bind  books ; 
also,  one  who  binds  sheaves. — 2.  Any 
thing  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope, 
or  band. 
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BINDERY,  n.  A  place  where  books  are 
bound. 

BINDING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  a  band; 
confining;  restraining;  covering  or 
wrapping;  obliging  by  a  promise  or 
other  moral  tie;  making  costive;  con- 
tracting; making  hard  or  stiff.  In 
agriculture,  tying  up  sheaves  of  corn. 

BINDING,  a.  That  obliges;  obligatory; 
as,  the  binding  force  of  a  moral  duty 
or  of  a  command. 

BINDIN  G,  n.  The  act  of  fastening  with 
a  band,  or  obliging;  a  bandage;  the 
cover  of  a  book,  with  the  sewing  and 
accompanying  work;  any  thing  that 
binds ;  something  that  secures  the  edge 
of  cloth.— 2.  In  the  art  of  defence,  a 
method  of  securing  or  crossing  the 
adversary's  sword  with  a  pressure,  ac- 
companied with  a  spring  of  the  wrist. 
BitidiiHj  joists,  beams  in  flooring  which 
support  the  bridging  joists  above,  and 
the  ceiling  joists  below.  —  Binding 
strokes,  in  ships,  are  two  strakes  of  oak 
in  the  deck,  generally  wrought  near 
the  coamings,  and  worked  fore  and  aft. 
The  design  of  them  is  to  strengthen 
and  bind  the  deck,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  drawing. 

BIND'INGLY,  adv.  So  as  to  bind. 

BIND'INGNESS,  n.  State  of  having 
force  to  bind. 

BIND-WEED,  n.  A.  genus  of  plants, 
called  Convolvulus,  comprehending 
many  species,  as  the  white,  the  blue, 
the  Syrian  bind-weed,  &c.  The  Black 
Briony  or  Tamus^is  called  black  bind- 
weed; and  the  Smilax  is  called  rouyh 
bind-weed. 

BINER'VATE,  a.  [L.  binenatus.] 
Two-nerved;  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 
which  have  two  longitudinal  ribs  or 
nerves. 

B1NG,  n.  In  alum  works,  a  heap  of  alum 
thrown  together  in  order  to  drain.  In 
the  Scottish  dialect,  a  heap  in  general ; 
a  heap  of  grain ;  a  temporary  inclosure 
or  repository  for  containing  grain  or 
such  like. 

BIN'NACLE,  n.  The  case  or  stand  in 
which  the  steering  compass  is  placed. 
[See  BINACLE.] 

BIN'O€LE,  n.  [L.  Units,  double,  and 
oculus,  an  eye.]  A  dioptric  telescope, 
fitted  with  two  tubes  joining,  so  as  to 
enable  a  person  to  view  an  object  with 
both  eyes  at  once. 

BINOC'ULAR,  a.  [See  BINOCLE.]  Hav- 
ing two  eyes ;  also,  having  two  aper- 
tures or  tubes,  so  joined  that  one  may 
use  both  eyes  at  once  in  viewing  a  dis- 
tant object ;  as,  a  binocular  telescope. 

BINOC'ULATE,  a.  Having  two  eyes. 
[See  BINOCLE.] 

B1NO'€ULUS,  n.  In  zoo?.,  a  name  given 
to  a  genus  of  Phyllopodous  Crusta- 
ceans, inhabiting  fresh-water  ditches, 
pools,  and  stagnant  waters.  The  genus 
occurs  in  England,  France,  and  Europe 
generally. 

BINO'MIAL,  a.  [L.  bit,  twice,  and  no- 
men,  name.]  In  alg.,  an  expression  or 
quantity  consisting  of  two  terms  con- 
nected by  the  sign  plus  or  minus;  as 
a+b,  Sa—2c,  a'+b,  x'—2jv,  denot- 
ing the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  two 
terms.  Binomial  theorem,  the  celebrated 
theorem  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for 
raising  a  binomial  to  any  power,  or  for 
extracting  any  root  of  it  by  an  approxi- 
mating infinite  series. 

BlNOM'lNOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
nomen,  name.]     Having  two  names. 
BI'NOT,  n.   A  variety  of  the  double 
mould-boarded  plough. 
BINOT'ONOUS.a.  [iw  and  note.]  Con- 


sisting of  two  notes ;  as,  a  binotonous 
cry. 

BI'NOUS,  a.  [L.  binus.]  Double ;  in  a 
pair ;  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are 
only  two  upon  a  plant. 

BIO'CELLATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  ocellus, 
an  eyelet.]  A  term  applied  in  entom., 
when  an  insect's  wing  is  marked  with 
two  eye-like  spots. 

BIOG'RAPHER,  n.  [See  BIOGRAPHY.] 
One  who  writes  an  account  o^history 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  a  particular 
person;  a  writer  of  lives,  as  Plutarch. 

BIOGRAPH'IC,       la.  Pertaining  to 

BIOGRAPH'ICAL,/  biography,  or 
the  history  of  the  life  of  aperson;  con- 
taining biography. 

BIOGRAPH'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  biography. 

BIOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  0«,  life,  and 
?(«?«,  to  write.]  The  history  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  particular  per- 
son. 

BIOI/O6Y,  n.  [Gr.  /3«*,  and  JUJ-K.]  The 
science  of  life;  a  term  introduced  by 
Treviranus  of  Bremen,  in  place  of  phy- 
siology. 

BIOTI'NA,  n.  [from  Biot,  a  French 
naturalist.]  A  newly  discovered  Ve- 
suvian  mineral,  whose  primitive  form 
is  that  of  an  obtuse  rhomboid. 

BIPAPILLA'RIA,  n.  In  zoo!.,  a  genus 
of  marine  Molluscs.  The  body  is  free, 
naked,  of  a  shape  between  oval  and 
globular,  terminated  posteriorly  by  a 
tail,  and  having  at  its  superior  extrem- 
ity two  conical  papilla?. 

BIP'AROITS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice  and  pario, 
to  bear.]  Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

BIPAR'TED,  pp.  In  her.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  cut  off  in  the  form 
of  an  indent,  showing  two  projecting 
pieces. 

BIPARTIBLE, )  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 

BIPART'ILE,  J  partio,  to  divide.] 
That  may  be  divided  into  parts. 

BIPAR'TIENT,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
partio,  partiens,  to  divide.]  Dividing 
into  two  parts. — Bipartient  number,  a 
number  that  divides  another  into  two 
equal  parts  without  a  remainder ;  thus 
2  is  a  bipartient  of  4. 

BIP'ARTITE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
partitus,  divided.]  1.  Having  two  cor- 
respondent parts,  as  a  legal  contract 
or  writing,  one  for  each  party. — 2.  In 
lot.,  divided  into  two  parts  to  the  base, 
as  a  leaf. 

BIPARTI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  divid- 
ing into  two  parts,  or  of  making  two 
correspondent  parts. 

BIPEC'TINATE,  a.  [L.  it*,  and  pecten, 
a  comb.]  In  nut.  his.,  a  term  applied 
when  a  part  has  two  margins  toothed 
like  a  comb. 

BI'PED,  n.  [L.  bipes,  of  bis,  twice,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  An  animal  having 
two  feet,  as  man. 

BIP'EDAL,  a.  Having  two  feet,  or  the 
length  of  two  feet. 

BI'PELTATE,  a.  [L-  bis,  and  pelta,  a 
buckler.]  In  zoo/.,  applied  when  an 
animal  or  part  has  a  defence  like  a 
double  shield. 

BIPEN'NATE,     la.  [L.  bis,  and  pen- 

BIPEN'NATED,/   no,  a  wing  or  fea- 


ther.] 1.  Having  two  wings.— 2.  In 
bat.,  having  pinnate  leaves  on  each  side 
of  the  petiole,  as  a  leaf  or  frond. 
BI'PRES,  n.  In  zoo/.,  a  genus  of  reptiles, 
which  furnishes  an  example  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  gradations  by  which 
nature  glides  from  one  type  or  form 
into  another.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  saurians,  lizards,  and  ophi- 
dians. 
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BIPET' ALDUS,  a.  [I.,  bit,  and  Gr. 
ITIT«I>.«..]  Having  two  dower  leaves  or 
petals. 

BIl'IVNATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  pinnatii", 
winged.]  Double  pinnate,  applied  to  a 
compound  leaf,  having  a  common  peti- 
ole, which  produces  two  partial  ones, 
upon  which  the  leaflets  are  inserted. 


Dlpinnatr. 

BIPIN'NATIFID,  )  a.  [L.  bis,  twice, 

BIPEN'NATIFID,  f  pinna,  a  wing,  or 
feather,  and/indo,  to  divide.]  Doubly 
pinnatifid;  having  the  primary  segments 
of  the  leaves  pinnatitid. 

BIPO'LAR,  a.  Doubly  polar. 

BIPDNC'TUAL,  a.  Having  two  points. 

BIPUP'ILLATE,a.  [L.  bis,  and  pupilla, 
a  pupil.]  In  entom,  a  term  applied 
when  an  eye-like  spot  on  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  has  two  dots  or  pupils  within 
it  of  a  different  colour. 

BI'QUADRATE,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
quadratus,  squared/]  In  math.,  the 
fourth  power,  arising  from  the  multi- 
plication of  a  square  number  or  quan- 
tity by  itself.  Thus  4  X  4  =  16,  which 
is  the  square  of  4,  and  16  X  16  =  256, 
the  biquadrate  of  that  number. 

BIQUADRATIC,  n.  The  same  as  Bi- 
quadrate. 

BIQUADRATIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
biquadratic  or  fourth  power. — Biquad- 
ratic equation,  in  alge.,  is  an  equation 
raised  to  the  fourth  power,  or  where 
the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of  the 
terms  has  four  dimensions.  An  equa- 
tion of  this  kind,  when  complete,  is  of 
the  form  x*  +  A*"  -f  B*"  -)-  Cx  f  D 
=  O,  where  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  denote  any 
known  quantities  whatever. — Biquad- 
ratic parabola,  in  fjeom.,  is  a  curve  lino 
of  the  third  order,  having  two  infinite 
legs  tending  the  same  way. — Biquad- 
ratic root,  of  a  number,  is  the  square 
root  of  the  square  root  of  that  num- 
ber. Thus  the  square  root  of  81  is  9, 
and  the  square  root  of  9  is  3,  which  is 
the  biquadratic  root  of  81. 

BIQUIN'TILE,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
quintus,  fifth.]  An  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ets, when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other,  by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  a  great 
circle,  that  is  144  degrees  or  twice  72 
degrees. 

BIRA'DIATE,      )  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 

BIRA'DIATED,  (  radiatus,  set  with 
rays.)  Having  two  rays ;  as,  a  biradi- 
atefin. 

BIRCH,  n.  (burch.)  [Sax.  birce;  Ger. 
birke;  Dan.  birk.]  A  genus  of  trees, 
the  Betula,  of  which  there  are  several 
species ;  as,  the  white  or  common  birch, 
the  dwarf  birch,  the  Canada  birrh,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  and 
the  common  black  birch.  The  birch  is 
applied  to  various  purposes.  In  Lap- 
laud,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  twigs 
are  woven  into  mats,  and  twisted  into 
ropes ;  the  outer  bark  forms  an  almost 
incorruptible  covering  for  houses;  and 
the  inner  bark  is  used,  in  period*  of 


BIRD'S-EYE 


BIRD'S-NEST. 


BIRTHDAY 


scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 
Kussia  leather  is  prepared  by  means  of 
the  erapyreumatic  oil  of  the  birch.  It 
is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner, 
being  light,  compact,  and  easily  worked. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  herring  barrels. — Birch  of  Ja- 
maica, a  species  of  the  Pistacia  or  tur- 
pentine tree. 

BIRCH,  )  a.  Made  of  birch:  con- 
BIKCH'EN,  f  sisting  of  birch. 
BIRCH'- WINE,  n.  Wine  made  of  the 
vernal  juice  of  the  birch. 
BIRD,  n.  (burd.)  [Sax.  bird,  or  bridd, 
a  chicken;  from  the  root  of  bear,  or 
W.  bridaw,  to  break  forth.]  I.  Pro- 
perly, a  chicken,  the  young  of  fowls, 
and  hence  a  small  fowl.  Birds  in  the 
Linnaoan  system  are  divided  into  six 
orders.  [See  Avis.]— 2.  In  modern  use 
any  fowl  or  flying  animal.  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  nation  should  lay  aside 
the  use  of  the  proper  generic  name  of 
flying  animals,  fowl,  Sax.  fugel,  D.  vo- 
gel,  the  flyer,  and  substitute  the  name 
of  the  young  of  those  animals,  as  the 
generic  term.  The  fact  is  precisely 
what  it  would  be  to  make  lamb,  the 
generic  name  of  sheep,  or  colt,  that  of 
the  equine  genus. 

BIRD,  u.  t.  To  catch  \ArAs.-Bird  of 
paradise,  a  genus  of  birds  found  in  the 
Oriental  islands,  and  in  New  Guinea: 
some  of  them  remarkably  beautiful! 
The  beak  is  covered  with  a  belt  or  col- 
lar of  downy  feathers  at  the  base,  and 
the  feathers  on  the  sides  are  very  long. 
The  largest  species  is  two  feet  four 
inches  in  length.  The  head  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  are  lemon-coloured ; 
the  neck  of  the  brightest  emerald  green, 
soft  like  velvet;  the  breast  is  black; 
the  wings  of  a  chestnut  colour.  The 
back  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
long  straight  narrow  feathers,  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  similar  to  the  plumes  of 
the  ostrich.  These  are  spread  when 
the  bird  flies,  for  which  reason  he  can- 
not keep  long  on  the  wing.  From  the 
rump  proceed  two  long  stiff  shafts, 
feathered  at  the  extremities. 
BIRD'BOLT,  n.  [bird  and  bolt.}  An 
arrow,  broad  at  the  end,  for  shooting 
birds. 

BIRD-€ACE,  n.  [bird  and  cage.]  A 
box  or  case  with  wires,  small  sticks,  or 
wicker,  forming  open  work,  for  keep- 
ing birds. 


ing,  terrace,  tower,  or  other  eminence 


BIRD'€ALL,n.  [bird  and  call.]  A  little 
stick,  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which  is  put 
a  leaf  of  some  plant  for  imitating  the 
cry  of  birds.  A  laurel  leaf  counter- 
feits the  voice  of  lap-wings;  a  leek, 
that  of  nightingales;  &c. 

BIRD-CATCHER,  n.  [bird  and  catch] 
One  whose  employment  is  to  catch 
birds;  a  fowler. 

BIRD€ATCHING,  n.  [bird  and  catch] 
The  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild  fowls, 
either  for  food,  for  pleasure,  or  for  their 
destruction,  when  pernicious  to  the 
husbandman. 

BIRD-CHERRY,  n.  [bird  and  cherry] 
A  tree,  a  species  of  Prunus,  called 
padus;  there  are  other  species  called 
by  the  same  name. 

BIRD'ER,  n.  A  bird-catcher. 

lilRD-Ef  E,      )  a.  [bird  and  eye]  Seen 

HlRD'S-Ef  E,  f  from  above,  as  if  by 
a  flying  bird;  as,  a  bird-eye  landscape. 
Bird's  eye  view,  a  mode  of  perspective 
representation,  in  which  the  objects 
shown,  whether  buildings,  or  land- 
scapes, or  both  combined,  appear  as  they 
would  do  if  viewed  from  some  lofty 
station,  as  from  the  summit  of  a  build- 


Birda-Ey 

BIRD-EYED,  a.  Of  quick  sight. 
BIRD'ING-PIECE,  n.  [bird  and  piece.] 
A  fowling-piece. 

BIRD-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  bird. 
BIRD-LIME,   n.   [bird  and  lime]     A 
viscous  substance,  usually  made  of  the 
juice  of  holly-bark,  extracted  by  boil- 
ing, mixed  with  a  third  part  of  nut  oil 
or   thin  grease,  used  to  catch  birds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  twigs  of  a  bush 
are  smeared  over  with  this  substance. 
BIRD-LIMED,  a.  Smeared  with  bird- 
lime ;  spread  to  insnare. 
BIRD-ORGAN,  n.  A  small  barrel  or- 
gan, used  in  teaching  birds  to  sing. 
BIRD-PEPPER,  n.  [bird  and  pepper] 
A  species  of  Capsicum,  or  Guinea-pep- 
per, C.    baccatum;   a  shrubby  plant, 
bearing  a  small  oval  fruit,  more  biting 
than  the  other  sorts. 
BIRDS,  n.  In  her.,  birds  are  said  to  be 
rising,  displayed,  close,  volant,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the    different  postures  in 
which  they  are  represented.    Birds  of 
prey,  and  cocks,  when  beaked  and  leg- 
ged of   a  different  tincture  from  the 
body,  are  said  to  be  armed  of  that  tinc- 
ture. 

BIRD'S'EYE,  n.  [bird  and  eye]  The 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  also  pheasant's  eye,  known  in 
botany  by  the  generic  term  Adonis. 
There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  produce  beautiful  flowers. 


BIRD'SE? E-MA'PLE,  n.  Curled  ma- 
ple, a  species  of  wood  much  used  in 
cabinet  work. 

BIRD'S'FOOT,  n.  [bird  and  foot]  A 
plant,  the  Ornithopus,  whose  legumen 
is  articulated,  cylindrical,  and  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  bow. 

BIRD'S'FOOT-TREFOIL,  n.  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  Lotus,  of  several  species. 

BIRD'S'MOUTII,  n.  In  arch.,  an  inte- 
rior angle,  or  notch,  cut  across  the 
grain,  at  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  for  its  reception  on  the  edge  of 
another  piece.  Also  the  internal  angle 
of  a  polygon,  the  exterior  angle  being 
called  a  bulFs  nose. 

BIRD'S'NEST,  n.  [bird  and  nest]  The 
nest  in  which  a  bird  lays  eggs  and 
hatches  her  young. — 2.  A  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  Ophrys  or  twyblade;  also  a  spe- 
cies of  Orchis ;  a  species  of  Listera,  or 
Neottia,  called  L.  Nidus  Avis; — also  a 

species  of  fern,  Asplenium  Nidus 3. 

In  coohertt,  the  nest  of  a  small  swal- 
low, of  China,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  delicately  tasted,  and  mixed 
with  soups.  This  nest  is  found  in  the 
rocks ;  it  is  of  a  hemispherical  figure, 
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of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  in  sub- 
stance resembles  isinglass.  In  the  East, 
these  nests  are  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  sell  at  a  very  high  price. 
BIRD'S'TARES,    and    BIRD'S'- 
TONGUE,  names  of  plants,  applied  to 
the  genus  ornithoglossum. 
B1RD-WITTED,   a.   Not   having   the 
faculty  of  attention. 

BIREME,  n.  [L.  biremis,  bis,  and  remvs, 
an  oar.]  A  vessel  with  two  banks  or 
tiers  of  oars. 

BIRG'ANDER,  n.  The  name  of  a  wild 
goose.  Qu.  Bergander. 
BIR'GUS,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  long- 
tailed  crustaceous  animals,  approaching 
the  hermit  crabs,  established-by  Leach. 
There  are  two  species  recorded,  one  is 
a  native  of  Amboyna,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  is  called  purse- 
crab  by  the  inhabitants,  among  whom 
it  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
BIRHOMBOID'AL.  a  [bis,  and  rhom- 
boid] Having  a  surface  composetl  of 
twelve  rhombic  faces,  which,  being 
taken  six  and  six,  and  prolonged  in 
idea,  till  they  intercept  each  other, 
would  form  two  different  rhombs. 
BIRK'EN.f  v.  t.  [from  birch,  Sax.  lam, 
byre]  To  beat  with  a  birch  or  rod. 
BIROS'TRATE,  la.  [L.  bis,  twice, 
BIROS'TRATED,  /  and  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  Having  a  double  beak,  or  pro- 
cess resembling  a  beak. 

The  capsule  is  bilocular  and  birottrated. 

,  Enci/c. 

BIROSTRI'TES,  n.  In  zool,  the  generic 
name  of  a  fossil  shell,  according  ta 
Lamarck.  He  has  placed  it  under  his 
family  Radistes.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  two  pieces,  or  valves,  one  envelop- 
ing the  other,  and,  the  dorsal  disk  of 
each  being  elevated  into  a  nearly 
straight  cone,  slightly  arched  within. 
BIRR,  or  BE1R,  n.  [Old  Eng.  Urn] 
Noise,  cry,  roar,  force,  impetuosity. 
[Scotch] 

BIRR,  v.  i.  To  make  a  whirring  noise, 
especially  in  motion ;  to  make  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  cart  driving  over  stones, 
or  like  that  of  millstones  at  work. 
Birl  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  [Scotch] 
BIRT,  n.  (burt.)  A  fish,  called  also  tur- 
bot. 

BIRTH,  n.  (berth.)  [Sax.  byrd,  bcorth; 
D.  geboorle;  Ger.  geburt;  Ir.  beirthe, 
from  bear;  perhaps  L.  parlus,  from 
pario]  1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life, 
or  of  being  born.  Except  in  poetry,  it 
is  generally  applied  to  human  beings ; 
as,  the  birth  of  a  son. — 2.  Lineage;  ex- 
traction ;  descent ;  as,  Grecian  birth 
It  is  used  of  high  or  low  extraction  ; 
but  is  often  used  by  way  of  distinction 
for  a  descent  from  noble  or  honourable 
parents  and  ancestors;  as,  a  man  of 
birth. — 3.  The  condition  in  which  a  per- 
son is  born. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy.  Dryden. 

i.  That  which  is  born;  that  which  is 
produced,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
— 5.  The  act  of  bringing  forth ;  as,  she 
had  two  children  at  a  birth.— G.  In  a 
theological  sense,  regeneration  is  called 
the  new  birth. — 7.  Origin;  beginning; 
as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 
BIRTH,  )  n.  A  station  in  which  a  ship 
BERTH,;  rides.  [See  BKKTH.] 
BIRTH'DAY,  «.  [birth  and  day]  The 
day  in  which  any  person  is  born. — 2. 
The  same  day  of  the  month,  in  which 
a  person  was  born,  in  every  succeeding 
year ;  often  celebrated  as  a  joyful  an- 
niversary. It  sometimes  has  the  from 
of  an  attribute;  as,  a  birth-day  ode. 


BISETOUS 


BISHOP 


BISMUTH 


BIRTH'DOM,+  n.  [birth  and  dom.   See 
DOM  and  DOOM.]     Privilege  of  birth. 
BIRTH'ING,  n.   Any   thiiig   added  to 
raise  the  sides  of  a  ship. 
BIKTH'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  birth. 
BIRTH'NIGHT,  n.  [birth  and  night.] 
The  night  in  which  a  person  is  born ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  that  night  in 
succeeding  years. 

BIRTH'PLACE,  n.  [birth  and  place.] 
The  town,  city,  or  country,  where  a  per- 
son is  born  ;  more  generally,  the  par- 
ticular town,  city,  or  other  local  dis- 
trict. 

BIRTH'RIGHT,  n.  [birth  and  right.] 
Any  right  or  privilege  to  which  a  per- 
son is  entitled  by  birth,  such  as  an  es- 
tate descendible  by  law  to  an  heir,  or 
civil  liberty  under  a  free  constitution. 
Esau,  for  a  morsel,  sold  his  birthright ; 
Heb.  xii. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  primo- 
geniture, or  the  privilege  of  the  first 
born,  but  is  applicable  to  any  right 
which  results  from  descent. 
BIRTH'-SONG,  n.  A  song  sung  at  the 
birth  of  a  person. 

BIRTH'STRANGLED,  a.  [birth  and 
strangle.]  Strangled  or  suffocated  in 
being  born. 

BIRTH'WORT,  n.  [birth  and  wort.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  Aristolochia,  of  many 
species. 

BIS,  [L.  twice.]     Bi  or  its,  as  a  prefix, 
signifies  two,  or  two-fold.     Sis  in  mu- 
sic denotes  repetition  of  a  passage. 
BI'S  A,  1  n.  A  coin  of  Pegu,  of  the  value 
BI'ZA,/ of  half  a  ducat;  also,  a  weight. 
BIS'€OTlN,n.  [Fr.]  A  confection, made 
of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs. 
BIS'CUIT,  n.  (bis'kit.)  [Fr.  compound- 
ed of  L.  bis,  twice,  and  cuit,  baked ;  It. 
biscotto;  Sp.  bizcocho.]     1.  A  kind  ol 
bread,  formed  into  cakes,  and  bakec 
hard  for  seamen. — 2.  A  cake,  variously 
made,  for  the  use  of  private  families 
The  name,  in  England,  is  given  to  a 
composition  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  compo- 
sition of  flour  and  butter,  made  am 
baked  in    private   families.      But  the 
compositions  under  this  denomination 
are  very  various. — 3.  In  pottery,  a  term 
used  to  denote  porcelain  as  well  as  th' 
common  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  at 
certain    stage   of    the   manufacturing 
process ;  that  is,  before  the  applicatioi 
of  the  glazing  and  embellishments. 
BISCUTEL'LA,  n.    Buckler-mustard, 
or  bastard  mithridate  mustard,  a  genu 
of  plants  of  the  Tetradynamia  Silicu 
losa  class  and  order,  nat.  order  Cruc: 
fera;.     There  are  six  species,  all  native 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
BISECT',  r.  t.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  sea 
seclum,  to  cut.     See  SECTION.]    To  cu 
or  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  &c.    Ii 
geom,,  one  line  bisects  another  when  it 
crosses  it,  leaving  an  equal  part  of  the 
line  on  each  side  of  the  point  where  it 
is  crossed. 
BISECT'ED,  pp.  Divided  into  two  equal 

BISECT'ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  two 

equal  parts. 

BISEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  in- 
to two  equal  parts;  the  division  of  any 
line,  angle,  figure,  or  quantity,  into  two 
equal  parts. 

BISEG'MENT,  n.  [bis  and  segment.] 
One  of  the  parts  of  a  line,  divided  into 
two  equal  parts. 

BISER'RATE,  a.  Twice  cut,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw ;  as  the  margin  of  a  bi- 
serrate  leaf. 

BISE'TOUS,  or  BISE'TOSE,   a.  [L. 


at,  and  seta,  a  bristle.]  In  zool.,  a  term 
applied  when  an  animal,  or  part,  is  fur- 
nished with  two  bristle-like  append- 
ages. 

ISEX'OUS.a.Consisting  of  both  sexes. 
ISEX'UAL,  a.  Of  two  sexes;  a  term 
applied  to  flowers  which  contain  both 
stamen  and  pistil  within  the  same  en- 
velope. It  is  the  same  as  hermaphro- 
dite. 

JISH'OP,  n.  [L.  episcopus;  Gr.  i»<«»T»r, 
of  1*1,  over,  and  <r«w«,  inspector,  or 
visitor;  »*«««.,  to  view  or  inspect; 
whence,  (TI»«I*T«^«J,  to  visit  or  inspect; 
also,  !»<«.«»,  to  view.  This  Greek  and 
Latin  word  accompanied  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  west  and 
north  of  Europe,  and  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Saxon  biscop,  bisceop,  Sw. 
and  Dan.  bishop;  Ger.  bischof;  Fr. 
eveque;  W.  esgob;  and  Ir.  easgob.  In 
Ar.  and  Pers.  oshof.  This  title  the 
Athenians  gave  to  those  whom  they 
sent  into  the  provinces  subject  to  them, 
to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs;  and  the 
Romans  gave  the  title  to  those  who 
were  inspectors  of  provisions.]  1.  An 
overseer;  a  spiritual  superintendent, 
ruler,  or  director ;  applied  to  Christ. 

Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are 
now  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  tiihop  of 
your  souls;  1  Pet.  ii. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  a  spiritual 
overseer;  an  elder  or  presbyter ;  one 
who  had  the  pastoral  care  of  a  church. 

The  same  persons  are  in  this  chapter  call- 
ed elders  or  presbyters,  and  overseers  or 
biikopi.  Scott,  Comm.  Acts  xx. 

Till  the  churches  were  multiplied,  the 
liihopt  and  presbyters  were  the  same. 

III.  Phil.  i.  1;   1  Tim.  Hi.  1;  Tit.  i.  7. 

Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  do,  with 
one  consent,  declare,  that  bitkopt  were  called 
presbyters,  and  presbyters  tiiliopt,  in  apos- 
tolic times,  the  name  being  then  common. 
Wkilby. 

3.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  some  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  prelate,  or  person 
consecrated  for  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  a  diocese.     In 
Great  Britain,  bishops  are  nominated 
by  the  king,  who,  upon  request  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  for  leave  to  elect  a 
bishop,  sends  a  conge  felire,  or  licence 
to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nominat- 
ing the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.     The  election,  by  the  chapter, 
must  be  made  within  twelve  days,  or 
the  king  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom 
he  pleases.     Bishops  are  consecrated 
by  an  archbishop,  with  two  assistant 
bishops.  A  bishop  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age;    and  all  bishops,  except  the 
bishop  of  Man,  are  peers  of  the  realm. 
A  bishop,  as  well  as  an  archbishop,  has 
his  consistory  court,  to  hear  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  and  is  to  visit  the  clergy, 
&c.    He  consecrates  churches,  ordains, 
admits, and  institutes  priests;  confirms, 
suspends,  excommunicates,  grants  li- 
cences for  marriage,  makes  probates  of 
wills,  &c.      He  has    his   archdeacon, 
dean,  and  chapter,  chancellor,  and  vicar 
general,  to  assist  him.     And  may  grant 
leases  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
years  of  lands  usually  let,  reserving  the 
accustomed  yearly  rents.  By  the  canons 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States,  no  diocese  or  state 
shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
unless  there  are  at  least  six  officiating 
presbyters  residing  therein  who  shall 
be  qualified,  according  to  the  canons, 
to  vote  for  a  bishop;   a  majority    of 
whom  at  least  must  concur  in  the  elec- 
tion.    But  the  conventions  of  two  or 
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more  dioceses,  or  states,  having  toge- 
ther nine  or  more  such  presbyters, 
may  join  in  the  election  of  a  bishop.  A 
convention  is  composed  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  lay  delegation,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  members  from  each  parish.  In 
every  state,  the  bishop  is  to  be  chosen 
according  to  such  rules  as  the  conven- 
tion of  that  state  shall  ordain.  The 
mode  of  election,  in  most  or  all  of  the 
states,  is  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  convention,  each 
body  voting  separately.  Before  a 
bishop  can  be  consecrated,  he  must  re- 
ceive a  testimonial  of  approbation  from 
the  general  convention  of  the  church ; 
or  if  that  is  not  in  session,  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  standing  committee  in  the 
several  dioceses.  The  mode  of  conse- 
crating bishops  and  ordaining  priests 
and  deacons,  differs  not  essentially  from 
the  practice  in  England. 
BISH'OP,  n.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture 
of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. — 2.  A  part 
of  a  lady's  dress. 

BISH'OP,  n.  A  very  musical  song-bird 
of  Louisiana,  which  sings  for  nearly 
forty  minutes  without  appearing  to 
breathe ;  it  is  then  silent  twice  as  long 
before  it  renews  its  strain. 
BISH'OP,  v.  t.  To  confirm;  to  admit 
solemnly  into  the  church. — 2.  Among 
horse-dealers,  to  use  arts  to  make  an 
old  horse  look  like  a  young  one,  or  to 
give  a  good  appearance  to  a  bad  horse. 
BISH'OPDOM,  n.  Jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop. 

BISH'OPED,M>.  Confirmed. 
BISH'OPING,  ppr.  Confirming. 
BISH'OPLIKE.a.  Resembling  abishop; 
belonging  to  a  bishop. 
BISH'OPLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
bishop. 

BISH'OPRIC,  n.  [bishop.anA  ric,  juris- 
diction.] 1.  A  diocese;  the  district 
over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop 
extends.  In  England,  there  are  two 
archbishoprics,and  twenty-four  bishop- 
rics, besides  that  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
In  Ireland,  there  were  formerly  foul 
archbishoprics,  and  eighteen  bishop- 
rics, but  by  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  37,  the  archbishoprics  are  reduced 
to  two,  and  the  bishoprics  to  ten.— 2. 
The  charge  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  spiritual  concerns;  office;  Acts 
i.  20. 

BISH'OPSIiVEED,  n.  [bishop  and  weed.] 
A  plant,  the  Sison  Ammi,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Umbellifene. 
BISH'OPSWORT,  n.  A  plant. 
BISK,  n.  [Fr.  bisque.]  Soup  or  broth, 
made  by  boiling  several  sorts  of  flesh 
together. 

BISK'ET,  n.  A  biscuit.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  adopted  by  many  respectable 
writers. 

BIS'MUTH,  n.  (*as  z.)  [Ger.  mssmuth.] 
A  metal  of  a  yellow  ish  or  reddish  white 
colour,  and  a  lamellar  texture.  It  is 
somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  malleable,  being  so  brittle 
as  to  break  easily  under  the  hammer, 
and  it  is  reducible  to  powder.  Its  in- 
ternal face  or  fracture  exhibits  large 
shining  plates,  variously  disposed.  It 
melts  at  476°  Fahr.  and  may  be  fused 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  often 
found  in  a  native  state,  crystallized  in 
rhombs  or  octahedrons,  or  in  the  form 
of  dendrites,  or  thin  laminae  investing 
the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly 
cobalt.  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  com- 
position of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication 
of  printers'  types,  and  in  various  other 
metallic  mixtures.  Eight  parts  of  bis- 
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muth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  constitute 
the  fusible  metal  sometimes  called 
Newton's,  from  the  discoverer,  which 
melts  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
may  be  fused  over  a  candle  in  a  piece 
of  stiff  paper  without  burning  the  pa- 
per. It  forms  the  basis  of  a  sympathe- 
tic ink;  a  substitute  of  it  is  used  in 
medicine. 

BIS'MUTHAL,   a.   Consisting  of  bis- 
muth, or  containing  it. 
BIS'MUTH  1C,  a.  Pertaining  to  bismuth. 
BIS'MUTHINE,  n.    A    rare    mineral, 
composed  of  bismuth  and  sulphur. 
BIS'MUTHO€HRE,  n.  Bismuthic  lu- 

sine  ore. 

BISON,  n.  [Lat.]  A  quadruped  of  the 
bovine  genus,  usually  but  improperly 
called  the  buffalo.  The  proper  buffalo 
is  a  distinct  species,  peculiar  to  the 
warmer  climates  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent. The  bison  is  a  wild  animal,  with 
short,  black,  rounded  horns,  with  a  great 
interval  between  their  bases.  On  the 
shoulders  is  a  large  hunch,  consisting 
of  a  fleshy  substance.  The  head  and 
hunch  are  covered  with  a  long  undu- 
lated fleece,  of  a  rust-colour,  divided 
into  locks.  In  winter  the  whole  body 
is  covered  in  this  manner;  but  in  sum- 
mer, the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  nak- 
ed, and  wrinkled.  The  tail  is  about  a 
foot  long,  naked,  except  a  tuft  of  hairs 
at  the  end.  The  fore  parts  of  the  body 
are  very  thick  and  strong;  the  hind 
parts  are  slender  and  weak.  These 
animals  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  and  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Pennant  alleges  that  the  bison  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  same  species  of  animal  as 
the  bison  and  aurochs  of  Europe,  the 
bonasus,  of  Aristotle,  the  urns  of  Cesar, 
the  bos  ferus  or  wild  ox  of  Strabo,  the 
bison  of  Pliny,  and  the  biston  of  Oppian. 
Cuvier  has  not  separated  the  bison  of 
America  from  that  of  Europe.  He  con- 
siders their  identity  as  doubtful.  The 
former  has  the  legs  and  tail  shorter, 
and  the  hairs  of  its  head  and  neck  longer 
than  in  the  latter. 
BISPIN'OSE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  spina,  a 

spine.]  Armed  with  two  spines. 
BISSEX'TILE,  n.  [L.  bissextilis,  leap 
year,  from  bissextus,  [bis  and  sextus] 
the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  or 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  which 
was  reckoned  twice  every  fourth  year, 
by  the  intercalation  of  a  day.]  Leap 
year;  every  fourth  year,  in  which  a  day 
is  added  to  the  month  of  February,  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  6  hours,  which 
the  civil  year  contains  above  3G5  days. 
This  excess  is  11  minutes  3  seconds  too 
much;  that  is,  it  exceeds  the  real  year, 
or  annual  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Hence  at  the  end  of  every  century  di- 
visible by  4,  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  bissextile  day,  and  to  suppress  it 
at  the  end  of  those  centuries  which  are 
not  divisible  by  4. 

BISSEX'TILE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  leap 
year. 

BISSON.t  a.  [Sax.  bisen.]  Blind. 
BIS'TER,  or  BISTRE,  n.  [Fr.  bistre, 
from  bis,  brown.]  Among  painters,  the 
burnt  oil  extracted  from  the  soot  of 
wood;  a  brown  pigment.  To  prepare 
it,  soot  [that  of  beech  is  the  best]  is 
put  into  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  -boiled 
half  an  hour ;  after  standing  to  settle, 
and  while  hot,  the  clearer  part  of  the 
fluid  must  be  poured  off  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the 
remainder  is  bister. 
I. 


BISTIP'ULED,  a.  Having  two  stipules. 
BIS'TON,  n.  In  t-jitom.,  according  to 
Leach,  a  genus  of  moths  of  the  family 
Geometridae.  Three  species  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  oak-beauty,  the  pep- 
per-moth, and  the  brindled-beauty. 

BIS'TORT,  n.  [L.  bisturta,  bis  and  tor- 
tus,  twisted.]  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Polygonum,  or  many  knotted  or  angled. 
In  pop.  Ian.,  it  is  called  snake-weed. 

BIS'TOURY,  n.  (bis'tury.)  [Fr.  Instouri, 
from  Pistoia,  a  city.]  A  surgical  in- 
strument for  making  incisions.  It  is 
either  straight  and  fixed  in  a  handle 
like  a  knife,  or  its  blade  turns  like  a  lan- 
cet, or  it  is  crooked,  with  the  sharp 
edge  on  the  inside. 

BISUL'€ATE,  a.  Two  furrowed. 

BISUL€'OUS,  a.  [L.  bisulcus,  of  bit 
and  sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Cloven-footed, 
as  swine  or  oxen. 

BISUL'PHATE,  n.  In  chem ,  a  super- 
salt,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  a  multiple,  by  two  of 
that  of  the  base. 

BISUL'PHITE,  n.  A  supersalt,  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  a 
multiple,  by  two  of  that  of  the  base. 

BISUL'PHURET,  n.  [L.  bini  and  sul- 
phuret.]  In  chem.,  a  sulphuret  with  a 
double  proportion  of  sulphur.  An  in- 
correct term  for  deutero-sulphuret. 

BIT,  n.  [Sax.  bitol,  gcb&te,  ijebatel,  a  bit; 
b&tan,  to  bit  or  curb.]  The  iron  part 
of  a  bridle  which  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse,  and  its  appendages, 
to  which  the  reins  are  fastened.  It 
includes  the  bit  mouth,  the  branches, 
the  curb,  the  sevel  holes,  the  tranchefil, 
and  cross  chains.  Bits  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  musrole,  snaflle,  or  water- 
ing bit;  the  canon  mouth,  jointed  in  the 
middle ;  the  canon  or  fast  mouth,  all  of 
a  piece,  kneed  in  the  middle ;  the  scatch- 
mouth ;  the  masticador,  or  slavering 
bit,  &c. 

BIT,  v.  /.  To  put  a  bridle  upon  a  horse; 
to  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth. 

BIT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bite.  Seized,  or 
wounded  by  the  teeth. 

BIT,  n.  [Sax.  bita,  a  bite  or  mouthful ; 
bitan,  to  bite.]  A  small  piece ;  a  mouth- 
ful, or  morsel ;  a  bite. — '2.  A  small  piece 
of  any  substance. — 3.  A  small  coin  of 
the  West  Indies,  a  half  pistareen,  about 
ten  cents,  or  five  pence  sterling. — 4. 
The  point  of  an  auger,  or  other  borer; 
the  bite.— a.  The  cutting  part  of  a  car- 
penter's plane.  This  word  is  used,  like 
jot  and  whit,  to  express  the  smallest 
degree ;  as,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  or  bet- 
ter. 

BITCH,  n.  [Sax.  bicca,  bicce,  bice;  Dan. 
bikhe.  Qu.  Ger.  betze;  Basque,  potzoa. 
This  word  probably  signifies  a  female, 
for  the  French  biche  is  a  hind.}  1.  The 
female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of  the 
dog,  wolf,  and  fox. — 2.  A  name  of  re- 
proach for  a  woman. 

BITE,  v.  t.  pret.  bit;  pp.  bit,  bitten.  [Sax. 
bitan;  Ger.  beissen,to  bite.]  1.  To  break 
or  crush  with  the  teeth,  as  in  eating  ; 
to  pierce  with  the  teeth,  as  a  serpent; 
to  seize  with  the  teeth,  as  a  dog. — 2.  To 
pinch  or  pain, as  with  cold;  as,  a  biting 
north  wind ;  the  frost  bites. — 3.  To  re- 
proach with  sarcasm  ;  to  treat  with 
severity  by  words  or  writing ;  as,  one 
poet  praises,  another  bites. — 4.  To 
pierce,  cut,  or  wound  ;  as,  a  biting  fal- 
chion.— 5.  To  make  to  smart;  as,  acids 
bite  the  mouth. — G.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 
The  rogue  was  bit.  Pope. 

[Not  elerjant,  but  common.]— 7.  To  enter 
the  ground  and  hold  fast,  as  the  bill  and 
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palm  of  an  anchor. — 8.  To  injure  by 
angry  contention. 

If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another;  Gal.  v. 

BITE,  n.  The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the 
teeth  of  an  animal,  as  the  bite  of  a  dog ; 
or  with  the  mouth,  as  of  a  fish. — 2.  The 
wound  made  by  the  teeth. — 3.  A  mor- 
sel; as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  bit- 
ing; a  mouthful. — 4.  A  cheat;  a  trick; 
a  fraud.  [A  low  word.] — 5.  A  sharper; 
one  who  cheats. 

BITER,  n.  One  who  bites;  that  which 
bites  ;  a  fish  apt  to  take  bait. — 2.  One 
who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

BITEKN'ATE,  a.  [L.  bis  and  terrms, 
three.]  In  hot.,  doubly  ternate,  as  when 
a  petiole  has  three  ternate  leaflets. 

BITING,  ppr.  Seizing,  wounding,  or 
crushing  with  the  teeth;  pinching, 
paining,  causing  to  smart  with  cold ; 
reproaching  with  severity,  or  treating 
sarcastically ;  cheating. 

BITING,  a.  Sharp;  severe;  sarcastic. 

BIT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  biting.  In  en- 
graving, the  act  of  corrosion  upon  cop- 
per by  aqua  fortis,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  etchings,  aquatints,  &c. 

BITINGLY,  adv.  In  a  sarcastic  or  jeer- 
ing manner. 

B1TLESS,  a.  Not  having  a  bit  or  bri- 
dle. 

BIT'MOUTH,  n.  [bit  and  mouth.]  The 
bit,  or  that  part  of  a  bridle  which  is  put 
in  a  horse's  mouth. 

BIT  NO'BEN,  n.  [Indian.]  Salt  of 
bitumen,  a  white  saline  substance  im- 
ported from  India,  and  called  by  the 
natives  padanoon  soucheloon,  and  po- 
pularly khola  mimuc,  or  black  salt.  It 
has  been  used  in  India  from  times  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  applied  to  an  in- 
finite variety  of  purposes.  They  con- 
sider it  as  a  specific  for  almost  every 
disorder. 

BIT'TA€LE,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  boite  d'aiguille, 
needle-box.]  The  box  for  the  com- 
passes and  lights  on  board  a  ship.  [See 
BINACLE.] 

BITTED,  pp.  Having  the  bit  put  in  the 
mouth. 

BIT'TEN,  pp.  of  bite,  (bit'tn.)  Seized, 
or  wounded  by  the  teeth;  cheated. 

BIT'TER,  a.  [Sax.  biter;  Sw.  D.  Ger. 
and  Dan.  bitter,  from  bite.]  1.  Sharp, 
or  biting  to  the  taste ;  acrid ;  like  worm- 
wood.— 2.  Sharp  ;  cruel ;  severe  ;  as, 
bitter  enmity;  Heb.  i. — 3.  Sharp,  as 
words  ;  reproachful ;  sarcastic. — 4. 
Sharp  to  the  feeling ;  piercing;  pain- 
ful; that  makes  to  smart;  as,  a  bitter 
cold  day,  or  a  bitter  blast.— 5.  Painful 
to  the  mind;  calamitous;  poignant;  as, 
a  bitter  fate.— 6.  Afflicted;  distressed. 

The   Egyptians  made  their  lives  bitter ; 
Ex.  i. 

7.  Hurtful ;  very  sinful. 

It  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing;  Jer.  ii. 

8.  Mournful;   distressing;    expressive 
of  misery ;  as,  a  bitter  complaint  or  la- 
mentation: Job  xxiii;  Jer.  vi.  xxxi. 

BIT'TER,  n.  A  substance  that  is  bitter. 
[See  BITTEHS.] 

BIT'TER,  n.  [See  Birrs.]  In  marine 
Ian.,  a  turn  of  the  cable  which  is  round 
the  \>itts.^Bitter-cnd,  that  part  -  of  a 
cable  which  is  abaft  the  bitts.and  there- 
fore within  board,  when  the  ship  rides 
at  anchor. 

BIT'TER-APPLE,  n.  Is  a  name  applied 
to  Colocynth. 

BIT'TER-GOURD.n .[bitter and  gourd.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Cucumis,  called 
Colocynthis,  Colocynth,  Coloquintada. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  gourd  kind,  having 
a  shell  inclosing  a  bitter  pulp,  which  is 
a  very  drastic  purgative.  It  is  brought 
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from  the  Levant,  aud  is  the  bitter  apple 
of  the  shops. 

BIT'TERISH,  a.  Somewhat  bitter;  bit- 
ter in  a  moderate  degree. 

B1TTERISHNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  moderately  bitter. 

BITTERLY,  adv.  With  a  bitter  taste. 
— 2.  In  a  severe  manner ;  in  a  manner 
expressing  poignant  grief;  as,  to  weep 
Utterly. — 3.  In  a  manner  severely  re- 
proachful; sharply;  severely ;  angrily ; 
as,  to  censure  bitterly. 

BITTERN,  n.  [D.  butoor;  Fr.  butor; 
Corn,  hlabitter.]  A  fowl  of  the  Grallic 
order,  the  Ardea  stellaris,  a  native  of 
Europe.  This  fowl  has  long  legs  and 


neck,  and  stalks  among  reeds  and 
sedge,  feeding  upon  fish.  It  makes  a 
singular  noise,  called  by  Dryden  bump- 
ing, and  by  Goldsmith  booming. 

BITTERN,  7i.  [from  bitter.]  In  salt 
works,  the  brine  remaining  after  the 
salt  is  concreted.  This  being  laded  off, 
and  the  salt  taken  out  of  the  pan,  is 
returned,  aud  being  again  boiled,  yields 
more  salt.  It  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Epsom  salt,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  of  Glauber's  salt,  the 
sulphate  of  soda. 

BITTERNESS,  n.  [from  bitter.]  A  bit- 
ter taste ;  or  rather  a  quality  in  things 
which  excites  a  biting  disagreeable  sen- 
sation in  the  tongue. — 2.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  extreme  enmity,  grudge,  hatred ; 
or  rather  an  excessive  degree  or  impla- 
cableness  of  passions  and  emotions ;  as, 
the  bitterness  of  anger;  Eph.  iv. — 3. 
Sharpness;  severity  of  temper. — 4. 
Keenness  of  reproach ;  piquancy ;  bit- 
ing sarcasm. — 5.  Keen  sorrow ;  painful 
affliction;  vexation;  deep  distress  of 
mind. 

Hannah  was  in  iiittcrnest  of  eoul ;  1  Sam. 
i.;  Job  vu. 

In  the  gall  of  bitterness,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  impiety  or  enmity  to  God ; 
Acts  viii. — Root  of  bitterness,  a  dan- 
gerous error,  or  schism,  tending  to 
draw  persons  to  apostacy ;  Heb.  xii. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE,  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  products  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matters  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
Later  chemical  researches  have  shown, 
that  very  many  plants  contain  pecu- 
liar, often  crystallizable  compounds, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  and  which  are 
often  doubtless  the  active  principle  of 
the  vegetable  in  which  they  occur. 

BITTERS,  n.  A  liquor  in  which  bitter 
herbs  or  roots  are  steeped ;  generally  a 
spirituous  liquor.  Bitters  are  employ- 
ed as  stomachics,  anthelmintics,  and  in 


various  other  cases.  The  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  along  with  bitters,  should 
be  avoided,  as  a  pernicious  drug. 

BITTER-SALT,  n.  Epsom  salt. 

BIT'TER-SPAR,  n.  Rhombspar,  a  mi- 
neral that  crystallizes  in  rhomboids. 
It  is  the  crystallized  variety  of  magne- 
sian  limestone. 

BITTER-SWEET.n.  [ftftterand  sweet.] 
The  Solanum  Dulcamara,  a  slender 
climbing  plant,whose  root,  when  chew- 
ed, produces  first  a  bitter,  then  a  sweet 
taste. 

BITTER-VETCH,  n.  [bitter  and  vetch] 
A  species  of  Ervum,  or  lentil,  culti- 
vated for  fodder. — 2.  A  genus  of  plants 
known  by  the  generic  name  Orobus,  re- 
markable for  their  beautiful  papiliona- 
ceous flowers.  The  tubercles  of  one 
species  are  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  chew 
them  when  dry,  to  give  a  better  relish 
to  their  liquors. 

BITTER-WORT,  n.  [bitter  and  wort.] 
The  plant  called  Gentian,  Gentiana, 
which  has  a  remarkably  bitter  taste. 

BITTING,  ppr.  Putting  the  bits  in  the 
mouth. 

BITTOUR,  or  BITTOR,  n.  The  bit- 
tern. 

BITTS,  n.  plur.  [from  the  same  root  as 
bite]  A  frame  of  two  strong  pieces 
of  timber  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
fore  part  of  a  ship,  on  which  to  fasten 
the  cables,  when  she  rides  at  anchor. 
There  are  also  top-sail  sheet  bitts,  paul- 
bitts,  carrich-bitts,  &c. 

BITT,  v.  t.  To  put  round  the  bitts;  as, 
to  bitt  the  cable,  in  order  to  fasten  it  or 
to  slacken  it  out  gradually,  which  is 
called  veering  away. 

BITUME,  n.  Bitumen,  so  written  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

BITU'MEN,  n.  [L.;  Fr.  bitume]  This 
name  is  used  to  denote  various  inflam- 
mable substances,  of  a  strong  smell, 
and  of  different  consistences,  which 
are  found  in  the  earth.  There  are  se- 
veral varieties,  most  of  which  evidently 
pass  into  each  other,  proceeding  from 
naphtha,  the  most  fluid,  to  petroleum, 
a  viscid  fluid,  maltha,  more  or  less  co- 
hesive, elastic  bitumen  or  mineral  caou- 
tchouc, and  asphalt,  which  is  some- 
times too  hard  to  be  scratched  by  the 
nail.  Bitumen  is  found  in  some  of  its 
varieties,  in  Persia,  Media,  India,  Si- 
beria. On  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
in  Greece,  in  America,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  Derbyshire,  in  England. 
The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the 
construction  of  their  buildings.  The 
bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  built,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  hot  bitumen,  which  gave 
them  unusual  solidity. 

BITU'MINATE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate 
with  bitumen. 

BITU'MINATED,  a.  Impregnated  with 
bitumen. 

BITUMINBfEROTJS,  a.  [bitumen  and 
fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  bitu- 
men. 

BITUMINIZA'TION,  n.  The  trans- 
formation of  organic  matters  into  bi- 
tumen ;  as  the  conversion  of  wood,  by 
natural  processes,  into  several  varie- 
ties of  coal. 

BITU'MINIZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into,  or 
impregnate  with  bitumen. 

BITUMINIZ'ED,  pp.  Changed  into  bi- 
tumen ;  as  bitmrnnized  wood. 

BITU'MINIZING,  ppr.  Forming  into 
bitumen. 

BITU'MINOUS,  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  bitumen;  compounded  with  bi- 
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\  a.  Having  two  shells 
'.,  >  or     valves    which 


tumen;  containing  bitumen. — Bitumi- 
nous limestone,  is  of  a  lamellar  struc- 
ture, susceptible  of  polish,  of  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  and  when  rubbed, 
emitting  an  unpleasant  smell.  That  of 
Dalmatia  is  so  charged  with  bitumen, 
that  it  may  be  cut  like  soap.  Bitumi- 
nous shale,  an  argillaceous  shale  much 
impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  very 
common  in  the  coal  measures. 

BI'VALVE,  n.  [L. 
bis,  twice,  and  valve, 
L.  valva.]  An  ani- 
mal of  the  Mollus- 
cous class,having  two 
valves,  or  a  shell  con- 
sisting of  two  parts 
which  open  aiid  shut. 
Also  a  pericarp  in 
which  the  seed-case 
opens  or  splits  into 
two  parts. 

BI'VALVE,  1 

BIVALV'ULAR, 

BIVALV'OUS,  J  open  and  shut,  as 
the  oyster,  and  the  seed  vessels  of  cer- 
tain plants. 

BIVAULT'ED,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
vault.]  Having  two  vaults  or  arches. 

BIVEN'TRAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  venter, 
belly.]  Having  two  bellies;  as,  a  bi- 
ventral  muscle. 

BIV'IOUS,  a.  [L.  biviia;  bis,  and  via, 
way.]  Having  two  ways,  or  leading 
two  ways. 

BIVOUAC,  n.  (bivwak'.)  [Fr.  This 
word  is  probably  composed  of  be  and 
the  Teutonic  root  of  wake,  watch;  Sax. 
wacian,  to  wake,  to  watch;  L.  vigilo; 
Ger.  wache,  a  guard ;  wachen,  to  watch.] 
The  guard  or  watch  of  a  whole  army, 
as  in  cases  of  great  danger  of  surprise 
or  attack;  or  an  encampment  without 
tents. 

BIVOUAC,  c.  t.  To  watch  or  be  on 
guard,  as  a  whole  army.  [This  word 
anglicized  would  be  bewatch.] 

BIX' A,  n.  A  genus  of  plants.  One  spe- 
cies, the  Sixa  orellana,  affords  thearn- 
notto  of  the  shops.  In  warm  climates, 
it  is  considered  a  useful  remedy  in  dy- 
sentery; but  in  Europe,  it  is  only  used 
in  dyeing,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  cho- 
colate, and  certain  other  articles. 

BIX'WORT,  n.  A  plant. 

BIZAN'TINE.     See  BYZANTINE. 

BIZAR'llE,  a.  [Fr.]  Odd,  fanciful. 

BLAB,  v.  t.  [W.  llavaru,  to  speak  ;  D. 
labbery,  prattle;  Ir.  clabaire,  a  babbler; 
labhraim,  to  speak ;  Chaucer,  labbe,  a 
blabber.]  1.  To  utter  or  tell  in  a 
thoughtless  manner ;  to  publish  secrets 
or  trifles  without  discretion.  It  im- 
plies, says  Johnson,  rather  thoughtless- 
ness than  treachery,  but  may  be  used 
in  either  sense. — 2.  To  tell  or  utter,  in 
a  good  sense. 

BLAB,  v.  i.  To  tattle;  to  tell  tales. 

BLAB,  n.  A  babbler;  atell-tale;  onewho 
betrays  secrets,  or  tells  things  which 
ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

BLAB'BER,  n.  A  tattler;  a  tell-tale. 

BLAB'BING,  ppr.  Telling  indiscreetly 
what  ought  to  be  concealed ;  tattling. 

BLACK,  a.  [Sax.  blac,  bltec,  black,  pale, 
wan,  livid ;  blacian,  blcecan,  to  become 
pale,  to  turn  white,  to  become  black,  to 
blacken ;  blcec,  ink  ;  Sw.  blek,  pale,  wan, 
livid;  bleck,  ink;  bleha,  to  insulate,  to 
expose  to  the  sun,  or  to  bleach ;  also  to 
lighten,  to  flash ;  D.  bleeh,  pale ;  bleehen, 
to  bleach ;  Ger.  bleich,  pale,  wan,  bleak  ; 
bleichen,  to  bleach.  It  is  remarkable 
that  black,  bleak,  and  bleach,  are  all 
radically  one  word.  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  be,  pale,  wan,  or  sallow,  from 


BLACK-BIRD 


BLACK-EARTH 


BLACKLY 


whichhas  procecdedthe  present  variety 
of  significations.]     1.  Of  the  colour  o: 
night;    destitute   of  light;    dark.— L' 
Darkened  by  clouds;  as,  the  heavens 
black  with  clouds.— 3.  Sullen;  having  a 
cloudy  look  or  countenance. — 4.  Atro- 
ciously wicked;  horrible;  as,  a  black 
deed  or  crime. — 5.  Dismal;  mournful 
calamitous.  —Black  and  blue,  the  dark 
colour  of  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  mixture  of  blue. 
BLACK,  n.  That  which  is  destitute  of 
light  or  whiteness;  the  darkest  colour, 
or  rather  a  destitution  of  all  colour ;  as, 
a  cloth  has  a  good  black.      In  painting 
and  dyeing  the  darkest  of  all  colours. 
The  darkness  of  this  colour  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  substances 
composing  or  producing  it  absorb  all 
the   rays  of  light,  and   reflect   none. 
There  are  several  species  of  blacks  used 
in  painting;  such  as  Frankfort  black,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  a 
natural    earth    inclining   to   blue,  the 
other  made  from  the   lees    of    wine. 
Ivor]/  black,  made  from  burned  ivory 
or  bones;  Spanish  black,  from  burned 
cork ;  Hart's  black,  from  hart's  horns ; 
Lamp  black,  from  the  smoke  of  resi- 
nous substances.     In  her.,  this  colour  is 
termed  sable,  and  in  blazoning  by  the 
planets  is  called  Saturn,  and  by  pre- 
cious stones  diamond. — 2.  A  negro ;  a 
person  whose  skin  is  black.— 3.  A  black 
dress,  or  mourning ;  as,  to  be  clothed 
in  black. 

BLACK,  v.  t.  To  make  black;  to  black- 
en ;  to  soil. 

BLACK'-A€T,  n.  [black  and  act.]  The 
English  statute  9,  Geo.  I.,  which  makes 
it  felony  to  appear  armed  in  any  park  or 
warren,  &c.,  or  to  hunt  or  steal  deer, 
&c.,  with  the  face  blacked  or  disguised. 
— Black  acts,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  during  the  reigns  of  the 
rive  Jameses,  of  Mary,  and  of  James 
VI.,  down  to  1586,  or  1587.  They  were 
called  the  black  acts  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  written  in  the 
Saxon  character. 

BLACK'- ART,  n.  Conjuration;  magic. 
BLACK' AMOOR,  n.  [black  and  moor.] 

A  negro;  a  black  man. 
BLACK'-BALL,  n.  [black  andiatf.]  A 
composition  for  blacking  shoes. 
BLACK'-BALL,  v.  t.  To  reject,  or  ne- 
gative in   choosing,  by  putting  black 
balls  into  a  ballot-box. 
BLACK'-BAR,  n.  [black  and  oar.]     A 
plea  obliging  the  plaintiff  to  assign  the 
place  of  trespass. 

BLACK'-BERRY,  n.  [Sax.  blacberian, 
black  and  berry.}  The  berry  of  the 
bramble,  or  Rubus;  a  popular  name 
applied,  in  different  places,  to  different 
species,  or  varieties  of  this  fruit. 


BLACK'-BIRD,  «.  [black  and  bin!.]  In 
England,  a  species  of  thrush,  the  Tur- 


dus  Merula,  a  singing-bird  with  a  fine 
note,  but  very  loud.  In  America,  this 
name  is  given  to  different  birds,  as  to 
the  Gracula  quiscula,  or  crow  black- 
bird, and  to  the  Oriolus  phceniceus,  or 
red-winged  black-bird,  [Sturnus  pre- 
datorius,  Wilson.] 

BLACK'-BOARD,  n.  A  board  painted 
black,  used  in  schools  for  writing,  or 
drawing  lines  on,  for  instruction. 

BLACK'-BONNET,  n.  In  ornith.,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  Reed  Bunting.  [See 
BUNTING.] 

BLACK'-B 


JOOK,  n.  [black  and  booh.} 
The  black-book  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  is  a  book  said  to  have  been 
composed  jn  1175,  by  Gervais  of  Til- 
bury. It  contains  a  description  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  its  officers,  their 
ranks  and  privileges,  wages,  perqui- 
sites, and  jurisdiction,withthe  revenues 
of  the  crown,  in  money,  grain,  and  cat- 
tle.— 2.  Any  book  which  treats  of  ne- 
cromancy.—3.  A  book  compiled  by  or- 
der of  the  visitors  of  monasteries,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  enormities  practised  in  re- 
ligious houses,  to  blacken  them  and  to 
hasten  their  dissolution. 
BLACK'-BROWED,  a.  [black  and 
brow.]  Having  black,  eye-brows; 
gloomy ;  dismal ;  threatening ;  as,  a 
black-browed  gust. 

BLA€K-BRY'ONT,  n.  [black  and  bry- 
ont/.]     A  plant,  the  Tamus. 
BLACK'-CAP,  n.  [black  and  cap.]    A 
bird,  the  Motacilla  atricapilla,  or  mock- 
nightingale;  so  called  from  its  black 
crown.     It  is  common  in  Europe. — 2. 
In  cookery,  an  apple  roasted  till  black, 
to  be  served  up  in  a  dish  of  boiled  cus- 
tards. 
BLACK'-€APPED-TOM   TIT.      See 

TITMOUSE. 

BLACK'-€ATTLE,  n.  [black  and  cat- 
tle.'] Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  as 
bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 
BLACK-CHALK,  n.  A  mineral  of  a 
bluish  black  colour,  of  a  slaty  texture, 
and  soiling  the  fingers  when  handled ; 
a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate. 
BLACK'-€OCK,  n.  [black  and  cock.] 
In  zool.,  one  of  the  English  names  for 
the  heath-cock,  the  male  of  the  black 
game,  or  black  grouse,  the  tetrao  tetrix 


Black-cock. 

of  Linnaras.  The  female  is  called  a 
grey  hen,  and  the  young  are  named 
poults.  This  noble  bird  is  now  the 
largest  of  its  race  in  the  British  islands. 
In  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  it  is 
tolerably  plentiful;  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia,  it  abounds.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  also  abun- 
dant. 

BLACK'-EAGLE,  n.  [black  and  eagle.] 
In  Scotland,  a  name  given  to  the  Falco 
fulvus,  the  white-tailed  eagle  of  Ed- 
wards. 

BLACK'-EARTH,  n.  Mould ;  earth  of  a 
dark  colour. 
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BLACK-ED,  pp.  Made  black;  soiled 
BLACK'EN,  «.  t.  [Sax.  bleecan.      See 
BLACK.]     1.  To  make  black. 

The    importation    of    slaves    that    has 
blackened  half  America.  Franklin. 

2.  To  make  dark;  to  darken ;  to  cloud. 
— 3.  To  soil. — 4.  To  sully  reputation  ; 
to  make  infamous ;  as,  vice  blackens  the 
character. 

BLACK'EN,  v.  i.  To  grow  black,  or 
dark. 

BLACK'ENED,  pp.  Made  black. 
BLACK'ENER,  n.  He  that  blackens. 
BLACK'ENING,  ppr.  Making  black ; 
darkening. 

BLACK'-E? ED,  a.  Having  black  eyes 
BLACK'-FACED,  a.  Having  a  black 
face. 

BLACK'-FISH,  n.  [black  and/bA.]  A 
fish  in  the  Orontes,about  twenty  inches 
long,  in  shape  resembling  the  sheat-fish. 
Its  eyes  are  placed  near  the  corners  of 
its  mouth  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw. 
— 2.  In  the  United  States,  a  fish  caught 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  New  England. 
BLACK'-FLUX,  n.  A  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  charcoal,  obtained 
by  deflagrating  tartar  with  half  its 
weight  of  nitre. 

BLACK'-FOREST,  n.  [black  and  fo- 
rest.] A  forest  in  Germany,  in  Swa- 
bia;  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ilercynian 
forest. 

BLACK'-FRIAR,  n.  Black-friars  is  a 
name  given  to  the  Dominican  Order, 
called  also  Predicants  and  Preaching 
friars;  in  France,  Jacobins. 
BLACK'-GUARD,  n.  [said  to  be  of 
black  and  guard;  but  is  it  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  blackard,  black-kind?]  A 
vulgar  term  applied  to  a  mean  fellow, 
who  uses  abusive,  scurrilous  language, 
or  treats  others  with  foul  abuse. 
BLACK'-GUARDISM,  n.  The  conduct 

or  language  of  a  black-guard. 
BLACK'-HEARTED,    a.     Having    a 
black  or  malignant  heart. 
BLACK'ING.ypr.  Making  black. 
BLACK'ING,  n.  A  substance  used  for 
blacking   shoes,   variously  made;  any 
factitious   matter  for  making    things 
black. 

BLACK'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  black;  mo- 
derately black  or  dark. 
BLACK'-JACK,  n.  A  name  given  by 
miners  to  blend,  a  mineral  called  also 
false  galena,  and  blend.  It  is  an  ore  of 
zinc,  in  combination  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, sulphuret  of  zinc. — 2.  A  leathern 
cup  of  old  times. 

BLA  CK'-LEAD,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  colour,  and  of  a  scaly  tex- 
ture, composed  of  carbon,  with  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  This  name,  black-lead, 
is  improper,  as  it  contains  no  lead.     It 
is    called  plumbago,  and    technically 
graphite,  as  it  is  used  for  pencils.     It 
is  employed  in  the  making  of  crucibles, 
in  rubbing  bright  the  surface  of  cast 
iron  utensils,  and  in  diminishing  fric- 
tion, by  being  interposed  between  rub- 
bing surfaces  in  machinery. 
BLACK'-LEGS,  n.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  a  disease  among  calves  and 
sheep.     It  is  a  sort  of  jelly  which  set- 
tles in  the  legs  and  sometimes  in  the 
neck. — 2.  A  notorious  gambler. 
BLACK'-LETTER,  n.  A  name  now  ap- 
plied to  the  old  English,  or  modern 
Gothic   letter,  which  was  introduced 
into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth   century,  and  became   the 
character  generally  used  in  manuscripts 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  publicly 
practised  in  Europe. 
BLACK'LY,  adv.  Darkly;  atrociously. 


BLACK-TAIL 


BLADE 


BLAME  ABLENESS 


BLACK/MAIL,  n.  A  certain  rate  of 
money,  corn,  cattle,  or  t>ther  thing,  an- 
ciently paid,  in  the  north  of  England, 
to  certain  men,  who  were  allied  to  rob- 
bers, to  be  by  them  protected  from  pil- 
lage.— Slack-Mail,  was  also  levied  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.— 2.  Black 
rent,  or  rents  paid  in  corn  or  flesh. 
BLACK'-MONDAY.n.  Easter  Monday, 
in  34  Ed.  III.,  which  was  misty,  ob- 
scure, and  so  cold  that  men  died  on 
horseback. 
BLACK'-MONKS,  a  denomination 

given  to  the  Benedictines. 
BLACK'-MOUTHED,  a.  Using  foul  or 

scurrilous  language. 
BLACK'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
black;  black  colour;  darkness;  atro- 
ciousness  or  enormity  in  wickedness. 
BLACK'-OXIDE  OF  IRON,  n.  The 
oxidum  ferrosoferricum  of  Berzelius. 
It  occurs  native,  frequently  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  octahedron 
and  dodecahedron.  It  is  not  only  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  but  is  itself 
sometimes  magnetic.  It  is  always  form- 
ed when  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in 
the  open  air,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
dull  green  colour  of  bottle  glass. — 
Black  oxide  of  copper,  the  copper  black 
of  mineralogists.  It  is  sometimes  found 
native,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  heating  nitrate  of  copper  to  redness, 
and  by  other  processes. 
BLACK'-PUDDING,  n.  A  kind  of  food 
made  of  blood  and  grain. 
BLACK'-ROD,  ».  [black  and  rod.']  In 
England,  the  usher  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  the  garter ;  so  called  from  the 
black-rod  which  he  carries.  He  is  of 
the  king's  chamber,  and  usher  of  par- 
liament.— Black  rum  grains,  a  species 
of  iron  stone  or  ore,  found  in  the  mines 
about  Dudley  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land. 

BLACK'-SEA,  n.  [black  and  sea.]  The 
Euxine  Sea,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Europe. 

BLACK'-SHEEP,  n.  [black  and  sheep.] 
In  oriental  his.,  the  ensign  or  standard 
of  a  race  of  Turkmans  in  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia. 

BLACK'-SILVER,  n.  A  mineral. 
BLACK'SMITH,  n.  [black  and  smith.] 
A  smith  who  works  in  iron,  and  makes 
iron  utensils;  more  properly,  an  iron- 
smith. 

BLACK'-SNAKE,  n.  A  serpent  of  a 
black  colour ;  two  species  are  found  in 
America.  They  are  of  the  genus  Co- 
luber. 


lUack  Snnk*  (ColuUr  constrictor). 

BLACK'-STRAKES,  in  a  ship,  are 
range  of  planks  immediately  above  the 
wales  in  a  ship's  side,  covered  with  tar 
and  lamp  black. 

BLACK'-STRAP,  n.  A  fictitious  name 

which  English  sailors  give  to  the  wine 

with  which  ships  are  supplied  on  the 

Mediterranean  station. 

BLACK'-TAIL,  n.  [black  and  tail.]     A 


fish,  a  kind  of  perch,  called  also  a  ruff 
or  pope. 

BLACK'-TOORN,  n.  [black  and  thorn.] 
A  species  of  Prunus,  called  sloe.  It 
grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  very 
branchy,  and  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines,  and  bearing  small  round,  black 
cherries.  It  is  much  cultivated  for 
hedges. 

BLACK'-TIN,  n.  [black  and  tin.]  Tin 
ore,  when  dressed,  stamped  and  washed 
ready  for  melting.  It  is  the  ore  com- 
minuted by  beating  into  a  black  pow- 
der, like  fine  sand. 

BLACK'-TRESSED,  a.  Having  black 
tresses. 

BLACK'-VISAGED,  a.  Having  a  dark 
visage,  or  appearance. 
BLACK'-WADD,  n.  [black  and  wadd.] 
An  ore  of  manganese,  found  in  Der- 
byshire, England,  and  used  as  a  drying 
ingredient  in  paints.     It  is  remarkable 
for  taking  fire  when  mixed  with  lin- 
seed oil  in  a  certain  proportion, 
BLACK'-WASH,  n.  A  lotion  composed 

of  calomel  and  lime  water. 
BLACK'WORK,  n.  [black  and  work.] 
Iron  wrought  by  blacksmiths;  so  called 
in  distinction  from  that  wrought  by 
whitesmiths. 

BLAD'-APPLE,  n.  In  hot.,  the  Cactus, 
or  a  species  of  it. 

BLAD'DER,  n.  [Sax.  bladr,  bleedra, 
bleddra,  a  bladder,  and  bleed,  a  puff  of 
wind,  also  a  goblet,  fruit,  the  branch  of 
a  tree;  \V.  pledren, a  bladder ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  blad,  a  page,  a  leaf,  Eng.  a  blade; 
D.  blad,  a  leaf,  page,  sheet,  a  board,  a 
blade,  a  plate;  Ger.  blatt,  a  leaf;  blat- 
ter, a  blister,  which  is  our  bladder. 
The  Germans  express  bladder  by  blase, 
D.  blaas,  which  is  our  blaze.  Hence 
we  observe  that  the  sense  is  taken  from 
swelling,  extending,  dilating,  blowing; 
Sax.  blawan,  to  blow ;  W.  blot,  or  blicth, 
a  puff  or  blast;  W.  pled,  extension, 
from  lied,  breadth;  L.  latus]  1.  A 
thin  membraneous  bag  in  animals,  which 
serves  as  the  receptacle  of  some  se- 
creted fluid;  as,  the  urinary  bladder, 
the  gall  bladder,  &c.  By  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  word,  in  common  language, 
denotes  the  urinary  bladder,  either 
within  the  animal,  or  when  taken  out 
and  inflated  with  air.— 2.  Any  vesicle, 
blister  or  pustule,  especially  if  filled 
with  air,  or  a  thin,  watery  liqnor. — 3. 
In  hot.,  a  distended  membranaceous 
pericarp. 

BLAD'DERED,  a.  Swelled  like  a  blad- 
der. 

BLAD'DER-NUT,  n.  [bladder  and  nut.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  with  the  generic 
name  of  Staphylea.  They  have  three 
capsules,  inflated  and  joined  by  a  longi- 
tudinal suture. — 2.  The  African  blad- 
der-nut, is  the  Royena. — 3.  The  laurel- 
leaved  bladder  nut,  is  a  species  of  Ilex, 
holm,  or  holly. 

BLAD'DER-SENNA,  or  bastard-senna, 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  in  botany 
Colutea.  The  jointed  podded  bladder- 
senna,  is  the  Coronilla. 
BLAD'DERY,  a.  Resembling  a  bladder; 
containing  bladders. 
BLADE,  n.  [Sax.  bltsd,  bled,  a  branch, 
fruit,  herbs,  goblet,  a  phial,  the  broad 
part  or  blade  of  an  oar;  Gr.  »**rof, 
broad.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot, 
extend,  dilate.  See  BLADDER.]  l.The 
stalk,  or  spire  of  a  plant,  particularly 
of  grass  and  corn;  but  applicable  to 
the  stalk  of  any  herbaceous  plant, 
whether  green  or  dry.— 2.  A  leaf.  In 
this  sense  much  used  in  the  Southern 
Stales  of  North  America,  for  the  leaves 
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of  maize,  which  are  used  as  fodder. — 3. 
The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  aa 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  sword,  so  named 
from  its  length  or  breadth.  Usually, 
it  is  made  of  iron  or  steel,  but  may  be 
of  any  other  metal,  cast  or  wrought  to 
an  edge  or  point.  Also,  the  broad  part 
of  an  oar. — 4.  The  blade  of  the  shoulder, 
shoulder-blade,  or  blade-bone,  is  the 
scapula,  or  scapular  bone.  It  is  the 
broad  upper  bone  of  the  shoulder,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  blade 
or  leaf.— 5.  A  brisk  man ;  a  bold,  for- 
ward man ;  a  rake. 

BLADE,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
BLADE-BONE,  n.  The  scapula,  or  up- 
per bone  in  the  shoulder. 
BLADED,  pp.  Having  a  blade,  or  blades. 
It  may  be  used  of  blade  in  the  sense  of 
a  leaf,  a  spire,  or  the  cutting  part  of  an 
instrument. — 2.  In  mineral.,  composed 
of  long  and  narrow   plates,  like  the 
blade  of  a  knife.— 3.  A  term  used  in 
her.,  when  the  stalk  or  blade  of  any 
kind  of  grain  is  borne  of  a  colour  dif- 
ferent from  the  ear,  or  fruit. 
BLADE-SMITH,  n.  A  sword  cutler. 
BLAD1NG,   ppr.   Furnishing    with    a 
blade. 

BLAIN,  n.  [Sax.  blegene;  D.  blein.]  A 
pustule;  a  botch;  a  blister.  In  far- 
riery, a  bladder  growing  on  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  against  the  windpipe, which 
swells  so  as  to  stop  the  breath. 
BLAKE,  a.  Yellow. 
BLAME,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blSmer,  for  blasmer; 
It.  biasmare,  to  blame;  biasmo,  tor 
blasmo,  blame.  The  Greeks  have  the 
root  of  this  word  in  ^Aaer^utw,  to  blas- 
pheme, and  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
family  as  Fr.  blesser,  to  injure ;  that  is, 
to  strike.  See  BLEMISH.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  noun  ought  not  to  be 
arranged  before  the  verb.]  1.  To  cen- 
sure ;  to  express  disapprobation  of ; 
to  find  fault  with ;  opposed  to  praise  or 
commend,  and  applicable  most  properly 
to  persons,  but  applied  also  to  things. 

I  withstood  him,  because  lie  was  to  be 
blamed;  Gal.  ii. 

I  must  blame  your  conduct ;  or  I  must 
lilinnc  you/or  neglecting  business.  Le- 
gitimately, it  cannot  be  followed  by  of. 
2.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  blemish ; 
to  injure.  [See  BLEMISH.] 

She  had  llamed  her  noble  blood. t  Spenrcr. 

BLAME,    ».    Censure;    reprehension; 

imputation  of  a  fault ;  disapprobation ; 

an   expression    of  disapprobation   for 

something  deemed  to  be  wrong. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever;  Gen.  xltii. 

2.  Fault;  crime;  sin;  that  which  is  de- 
serving of  censure  or  disapprobation. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love;  Eph.  i. 

3.  Hurt;  injury. 

And  glancing  down  his  shield,  from  Itumf 
him  fairly  blest.  Spentrr. 

The  sense  of  this  word,  as  used  by 
Spenser,  proves  that  it  is  a  derivative 
from  the  root  of  blemish.  To  blame,  in 
the  phrase,  He  is  to  blame,  signifies 
blameable,  to  be  blamed.  This  is  a 
pure  Saxon  phrase.  A  like  nse  of  to 
is  seen  in  to-day,  to-night,  and  in  toge- 
ther, a  compound.  Blame  is  not  strict- 
ly a  charge  or  accusation  of  a  fault ; 
but  it  implies  an  opinion  in  the  censur- 
ing party,  that  the  person  censured  is 
faulty.  Blame  is  the  act  or  expression 
of  disapprobation  for  what  is  supposed 
to  be  wrong. 

BLAME  ABLE,  a.  [See  BLAME.]  Faulty; 
culpable;  reprehensible;  deserving  of 

BLAMEABLENESS,  n.  Culpableness ; 


BLANCHING 


BLANK 


BLASPHEMER 


fault;  the  state  of  being  worthy  of  cen- 
sure. 

BLAME  ABLY,  arfu.Culpably ;  in  a  man- 
ner deserving  of  censure. 
BLAMED,  pp.  Censured ;  disapproved. 
BLAMEFUL,  a.  Faulty;  meriting  blame; 
reprehensible. 

BLAME'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  blameful 
manner. 

BLAME'FULNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
blameful. 

BLAMELESS,  a.  Without  fault;  inno- 
cent; guiltless;  not  meriting  censure. 
A  bishop  then  must  be  lltimelest;  1  Tim.  iii. 
Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath; 
Josh.  ii. 

BLAMELESSLY,     adv.     lunocently; 
without  fault  or  crime. 
BLAMELESSNESS,    n.   Innocence;   a 
state  of  being  not  worthy  of  censure. 
BLAMER,  n.  One  who  blames,   finds 
fault,  or  censures. 

BLAME  WORTHINESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  deserving  censure. 
BLAMEWORTHY,  a.  [blame  and  wor- 
thy.]    Deserving  blame;    censurable; 
culpable;  reprehensible. 
BLAMING,    ppr.    Censuring;    finding 
fault. 

BLAN€'ARD,  n.  [Fr.  Uanc,  white,  and 
ard,  kind.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  manu- 
factured in  Normandy,  so  called  because 
the  thread  is  half  blanched  before  it  is 
woven. 

BLANCH,  i).  t.  [Fr.  blanchir;  It.  bian- 
chire,  the  /  suppressed  as  in  blame;  Sp. 
blanquear;  Port,  branquear,  I  changed 
into  r;  Eng.  blank.  See  BLEACH.]  1. 
To  whiten ;  to  take  out  the  colour,  and 
make  white;  to  obliterate.— 2.-(-  To 
slur;  to  balk;  to  pass  over;  that  is,  to 
avoid;  to  make  empty.— 3.  To  strip,  or 
peel ;  as,  to  blanch  almonds. 
BLANCH,  v.  i.  To  evade;  to  shift;  to 
speak  softly.  Rather,  to  fail  or  with- 
hold ;  to  be  reserved ;  to  remain  blank, 
or  empty. 

Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counsellors 
blanch.  Bacon. 

2.  To  grow  white. 
BLANCH'ED,  pp.  Whitened. 
BLANCH'ER,    n.    One  who   whitens; 
also,  one   who    anneals,  and    cleanses 
money. 

BLANCHIM'ETER,  n.  [blanch,and  Gr. 
ftiT{»>,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  oxy- 
muriate  [chloride]  of  lime,  and  potash. 
BLANCH'ING,  ppr.  Whitening.  In 
coinage,  the  operation  of  giving  bright- 
ness to  pieces  of  silver,  by  heating  them 
on  a  peel,  and  afterwards  boiling  them 
successively  in  two  pans  of  copper,  with 
aqua  fortis,  common  salt,  and  tartar  of 
Montpellier ;  then  draining  off  the  water 
in  a  sieve:  sand  and  fresh  water  are 
then  thrown  over  them,  and  when  dry, 
they  are  rubbed  with  a  towel.  The 
covering  of  iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat 
of  tin  is  also  called  blanching.— Slanch- 
ferm,  or  blank  farm,  in  ancient  law,  a 
white  farm,  was  one,  where  the  rent 
was  paid  in  silver,  not  in  cattle. — 
Blanch-holding,  in  law,  a  tenure  by 
which  the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  only 
an  elusory  yearly  duty  to  his  superior, 
as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  right. 
This  mode  of  tenure  is  not  unfrequent 
in  Scotland.  The  tenant  pays  yearly  a 
small  duty  to  the  superior,  merely  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  right,  either 
in  money,  as  a  Scotch  penny,  or  in  some 
other  article,  as  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  a 
pound  of  wax,  &c.  These  payments, 
however,  are  very  rarely  demanded. 


BLANC-MANGER,  pron.  (blomonge ) 
n.  [Fr.  white  food.]  In  cookery,  a  pre- 
paration of  dissolved  isinglass,  milk, 
sugar,  cinnamon,  &c.,  boiled  into  a  thick 
consistence,  and  garnished  for  the  table 
with  blanched  almonds. 
BLAND,  a.  [L.  blandus;  Fr.  blond;  Ger. 
linde,  gelinde,  mild,  soft;  Dan.  lindrer, 
to  soften,  or  mitigate;  Dan.  lind,  soft, 
mild,  gentle;  L.  lenis,  lentus;  Ar.  lana, 
to  be  mild,  soft,  gentle,  placid,  smooth, 
lenient.  See  RELENT.]  Mild;  soft; 
gentle;  as,  bland  words;  bland  zephyrs 
BLAND A'TION,t  n.  Gross  flattery. 
BLANDIL'OQUENCE,  n.  [L.  blandus, 
mild,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Fair,  mild, 
flattering  speech. 

BLAND'ISH,  v.  t.  [L.  blandior;  It. 
blandire;  Old  Eng.  blandise.]  To  soften; 
to  caress;  to  flatter  by  kind  words  or 
affectionate  actions. 
BLAND'ISHER,  n.  One  that  flatters 
with  soft  words. 

BLAND'ISHING,  ppr.  Soothing  or  flat- 
tering with  fair  words. 
BLAND'ISHING,  n.  Blandishment. 
BLAND'ISHMENT,    n.    Soft   words; 
kind  speeches;  caresses;  expression  of 
kindness;  words  or  actions  expressive 
of  affection  or  kindness,  and  tending  to 
win  the  heart. 

BLAND'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bland; 
mildness ;  gentleness. 
BLANK,  a.  [Fr.  blanc;  D.  and  Ger. 
blank;  Dan.  blank,  shining;  Sw.  blanch, 
white,  shining ;  blanhia,  to  shine.  See 
BLEACH.]  1.  Void;  empty;  conse- 
quently white;  as,  a  blank  paper. — 2. 
White  or  pale ;  as,  the  blank  moon. — 3. 
Pale  from  fear  or  terror ;  hence,  con- 
fused ;  confounded ;  dispirited ;  deject- 
ed. 

Adam — astonished  stood,  and  Hank. 

Milton. 

4.  Withoutrhyme;  as,  blank  verse,  verse 
in  which  rhyme  is  wantinij. — 5.  Pure  : 
entire;  complete.— 6.  Not  containing 
balls  or  bullets ;  as,  blank  cartridges. 
This  word  is  applied  to  various  other 
objects,  usually  in  the  sense  of  destitu- 
tion, emptiness ;  as,  a  blank  line ;  a 
blank  space,  in  a  book,  &c. 
BLANK,  71.  Any  void  space;  a  void  space 
on  paper,  or  in  any  written  instrument. 
— 2.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained ; 
a  ticket  in  a  lottery  which  draws  no 
prize. — 3.  A  paper  unwritten  ;  a  paper 
without  marks  or  characters. — 4.  A 
paper  containing  the  substance  of  a 
legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  release, 
writ,  or  execution,  with  vacant  spaces 
left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date,  de- 
scriptions, &e.— 5.  The  point  to  which 
an  arrow  is  directed, marked  with  white 
paper.  [Lit.  us.]— 6.f  Aim;  shot.— 7. 
Object  to  which  any  thing  is  directed. 
— 8.  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  France,  at  the  rate  of  5  deniers 
Tournois.  There  were  also  pieces  of 
three  blanks,  and  of  six  ;  but  they  were 
called  in  some  few  years  ago.— 9.  In 
coinage,  a  plate  or  piece  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, cut  and  shaped,  but  not  stamped. — 
Blank-bar,  in  law,  a  common  bar,  or  a 
plea  in  bar,  which,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, is  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff  to 
assign  the  place  where  the  trespass  was 
committed. — Point-blank,  in  gunnery, 
the  shot  of  a  gun  levelled  horizontally. 
The  distance  between  the  piece  and  the 
point  where  the  shot  first  touches  the 
ground,  is  called  the  point-blank  range; 
the  shot  proceeding  on  a  straight  line, 
without  curving. 

BLANK,  v.  (.  To  make  void ;  to  annul. 

— 2.  To  deprive  of  colour,  the  index  of 
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health  and  spirits;  to  damp  the  spirits  ; 
to  dispirit  or  confuse;  as,  to  blank  the 
face  of  joy. 

BLANK'-BONDS,  n.  Bonds,  formerly 
known  in  practice,  which  were  blank 
in  the  name  of  the  creditor.  They 
passed  like  bills  by  mere  delivery,  the 
bearer  being  at  any  time  at  liberty  to 
fill  up  his  name  and  sue  for  payment. 
BLANK'ED,  pp.  Confused;  dispirited. 
BLANK'ET,n.[Fr.&fancAet,theblankct 
of  a  printing  press.]  1.  A  cover  for  a 
bed,  made  of  coarse  wool  loosely  woven, 
and  used  for  securing  against  cold. 
Blankets  are  used  also  by  soldiers  and 
seamen  for  covering. — 2.  A  kind  of  pear, 
sometimes  written  after  the  French, 
blanquet. — 3.  Among  printers,  woollen 
cloth  or  white  baize,  to  lay  between  the 
tympans  or  on  machine  cylinders. 
BLANK'ET,  v.  t.  To  toss  in  a  blanket 
by  way  of  punishment;  an  ancient  cus- 
tom. The  emperor  Otho  used  to  sally 
forth  in  dark  nights,  and  if  he  found  a 
drunken  man,  he  administered  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  blanket. — 2.  To  cover 
with  a  blanket. 

BLANK'ETING,  ppr.    Tossing   in    a 
blanket. 

BLANK'ETING,  n.  The  punishment  of 
tossing  in  a    blanket.— 2.    Cloth    for 
blankets. 
BLANK'LY,  adv.  In  a  blank  manner  ; 

with  paleness  or  confusion. 
BLANK'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  blank. 
BLANKS,  71.  plur.  Certain  void  spaces, 
sometimes  left  by  mistake  in  judicial 
proceedings,  and  which,  if  any  thing 
material  be  wanting,  renders  the  same 
void. 

BLAPS,  71.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion Heteromera,  and  family  Melasoma. 
The  species  are  tolerably  abundant,and 
frequent  dark,  damp  situations,  such 
as  the  caverns  in  rocks,  &c. 
BLARE,  v.  i.  [Old  Belgic  blaren;  Teut. 
blarrtn;  L.  ploro,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl, 
to  weep  ;  Ir.  blur,  or  glor,  a  noise,  or 
voice.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  or 
drive  forth,  or  to  spread.]  1.  To  roar ; 
to  bellow.  [Lit.  us.~] — 2.  To  sweal  or 
melt  away,  as  a  candle.  This  is  usually 
called  flare. 
BLARE,  n.  Roar;  noise.  [Lit.  us.] 

And  sigh  for  battle's  Mare.  lliirlou: 

2.  A  small  copper  coin  of  Bern,  nearly 
equal  to  half  a  farthing. 
BLA'SIA,  n.  Leather  cup,  a  genus  of 
plantsbelonging  to  the nat.  order  Hepa- 
taceae,  or  Liverworts,  lilasia  putilln 
is  the  only  genus  known.  It  grows  on 
the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  in  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil  in  England. 
BLASPHEME,  v.  t.  [Gr.  /3x««^^».  The 
first  syllable  is  the  same  as  in  blame, 
blasme,  denoting  injury  ;  probably,  Fr. 
blesser,  to  hurt,  that  is,  to  strike ;  L. 
Itedo,  lofsus.  Hence  in  Sp.  blasfemab/e 
is  blameable.  The  last  syllable  is  the 
Gr.  f,pu,  to  speak.]  1.  To  speak  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  terms  of  impious  ir- 
reverence; to  revile,  or  speak  reproach- 
fully of  God,  of  his  titles,  attributes,  or- 
dinances, word,  or  works,  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  1  Kings  xxi.;  Mark  iii.— 2,  To 
speak  evil  of;  to  utter  abuse  or  ca- 
lumny against;  to  speak  reproachfullyof. 
BLASPHEME,  e.  i.  To  utter  blasphemy 

He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven;   Murk  iii. 
2.  To  arrogate  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

This  man  llutphemeth.     Who  can  forgive 
sins  but  God?   Mat.  ix.i   Mark  ii. 
BLASPHEMER,    n.    One    who    blas- 
phemes;   one  who  speaks  of  God   in 
impious  and  irreverent  terms ;  1  Tim.  i. 
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BLASPHEMING,  ppr.  Uttering  impi- 
ous or  reproachful  words  concerning 
God. 

BLAS'PHEMOUS,  a.  Containing  blas- 
phemy; calumnious;  impiously  irreve- 
rent or  reproachful  toward  God. 

BLAS'PHEMOUSLY,  adv.  Impiously; 
with  impious  irreverence  to  God. 

BLAS'PHEMY,  n.  An  indignity  offered 
to  God  by  words  or  writing ;  reproach- 
ful, contemptuous,  or  irreverent  words 
uttered  impiously  against  Jehovah, 

Blasphemy  is  an  injury  offered  to  God,  by 
denying-  that  which  is  due  and  belonging  to 
him,  or  attributing  to  him  that  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature.  Linirood. 

In  the  middle  ages,  blasphemy  was  used 
to  denote  simply  the  blaming  or  con- 
demning of  a  person  or  thing.  Among 
the  Greeks,  to  blaspheme  was  to  use 
words  of  ill  omen,  which  they  were 
careful  to  avoid. — 2.  That  which  dero- 
gates from  the  prerogatives  of  God; 
Mark  ii. 

BLAST,  n.  [Sax.  blast,  a  puff  of  wind,  a 
blowing ;  Ger.  blasen;  Dan.  bl&ser; 
Sw.  blasa,  to  blow  ;  whence  Ger.  blase, 
D.  Haas;  Sw.  blasa,  a  bladder.  Hence 
Eng.  blaze,  which  is  primarily  a  blowing 
or  swelling.  Ice.  bloes,  to  blow.  Qu. 
Fr.  blasert  to  burn  up,  to  consume.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  rush  or  drive ;  hence 
to  strike.]  1.  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind; 
or  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. — 2.  The  sound 
made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument. — 
3.  Any  pernicious  or  destructive  influ- 
ence upon  animals  or  plants. — 1.  The 
infection  of  any  thing  pestilential ;  a 
blight  on  plants. — 5.  A  sudden  com- 
pression of  air,  attended  with  a  shock, 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. — 6. 
A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
from  the  bellows,  or  the  like. — 7.  A 
violent  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in 
splitting  rocks,  and  the  explosion  of 
inflammable  air  in  a  mine. — 8.  The 
whole  blowing  of  a  forge  necessary  to 
melt  one  supply  of  ore;  a  common  use 
of  the  word  among  workmen  in  forges 
in  America. — Blast  furnace,  a  large 
conical  or  quadrangular  building,  used 


Section  of  Blast  Furnace. 

at  iron  works  for  smelting  iron  stones 
and  ores.  The  air  is  supplied  by  the 
action  of  bellows,  or  some  other  pneu- 
matic apparatus. 

BLAST,  v.  t.  [Literally,  to  strike.]  To 
make  to  wither  by  some  pernicious  in- 
fluence, as  too  much  heat  or  moisture, 


or  other  destructive  cause;  or  to  check 
growth  and  prevent  from  coming  to 
maturity  and  producing  fruit ;  to  blight, 
as  trees  or  plants.— ii.  To  affect  with 
some  sudden  violence,  plague,  calamity, 
or  destructive  influence,  which  destroys 
or  causes  to  fail;  as,  to  blast  pride  or 
hopes.  The  figurative  senses  of  this 
verb  are  taken  from  the  blasting  of 
plants,  and  all  express  the  idea  of  check- 
ing growth,  preventing  maturity,  im- 
pairing, injuring,  destroying,  or  disap- 
pointing of  the  intended  effect ;  as,  to 
blast  credit,  or  reputation ;  to  blast 
designs. — 3.  To  confound,  or  strike  with 
force,  by  a  loud  blast  or  din.— 4.  To 
split  rocks  by  an  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der. 

They  did  not  stop  to  blast  this  ore. 

Furster's  Kttlm's  Trnvcls. 

BLASTED,  pp.  Affected  by  some  cause 
that  checks  growth,  injures,  impairs, 
destroys,  or  renders  abortive;  split  by 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

BLASTER,  n.  He,  or  that  which  blasts, 
or  destroys. 

BLAS'TIE,  K.  A  shrivelled  dwarf;  a 
term  of  contempt.  [Scotch.] 

BLASTING,  ppr.  Affecting  by  a  blast; 
preventing  from  coming  to  maturity ; 
frustrating ;  splitting  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder. 

BLASTING,  n.  A  blast;  destruction  by 
a  pernicious  cause;  explosion;  a  term 
used  by  miners  for  the  operation  of 
splitting  and  tearing  up  rocks  which 
lie  in  their  way,  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. 

BLASTMENT,  n.  Blast;  sudden  stroke 
of  some  destructive  cause.  [Supersed- 
ed by  blast  and  blasting.] 

BLASTOCAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.^arw.a 
germ,  and  *««T«,  fruit.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  kind  of  fruit  which  ger- 
minates inside  the  pericarp,  as  the  man- 
grove. 

BLASTODE'RM,  n.  [Gr.  £*«««,  germ, 
and  S(^*a,  a  skin.]  In  anat.,  the  ger- 
minal skin  or  membrane,  which  lies  im- 
mediately beneath  the  membrana  vitelli 
of  the  ovum. 

BLA'TANT.t  a.  [See  BLEAT.]  Bel- 
lowing as  a  calf. 

BLATE,  or  BLAIT,  a.  [Island,  bland, 
soft.]  Bashful;  sheepish;  blunt;  un- 
feeling. [Scotch.] 

BLAT'TER,  v.  i.  [From  the  root  of 
bleat.]  To  make  a  senseless  noise. 

BLATTERA'TION,  n.  Noise. 

BLAT'TEKER.t  n.  A  noisy  blustering 
boaster. 

BLATTERING,  ppr.  Blustering. 

BLAT'TERING,  n.  Senseless  bluster- 
ing. 

BLAT'TID^E,  n.  A  family  of  insects,  of 
the  order  Orthoptera.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  creatures,  some  spe- 
cies apparently  eating  almost  every 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  The 
species  have  been  divided  into  two  ge- 
nera by  Latreille,  Blatta  and  Kaherlts. 
Among  the  species,  is  the  well  known 
and  troublesome  cockroach. 

BLAUD,  or  BLAD,  [Qu.  from  Irish 
bladh,  a  part.]  A  large  piece  of  any 
thing ;  a  considerable  portion ;  a  flat 
piece  of  anything.  [Scotch.] 

BLAY,  n.  [See  BLEAK.]  A  small  river 
fish,  the  bleak,  or  white  bait. 

BLAZE,  n.  [Sw.  blasa;  Ger.  blasen;  D. 
blaazen;  Dan.  blceser,  to  blow,  and  D. 
blusser.  to  burn,  blaze,  glisten;  Eng.  to 
blush;  Sax.  blaze,  a  lamp  or  torch ;  Fr. 
blaser.  The  word  seems  primarily  to 
express  rushing  or  flowing,  or  violent 
agitation,  and  expansion.]  1.  Flame; 
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the  stream  of  light  and  heat  from  any 
body  when  burning,  proceeding  from 
the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas. — 

2.  Publication;  wide  diffusion  of  re- 
port.    In   this  sense,  we  observe  the 
radical  sense  of  dilatation,  as  well  as 
that  of  lit/ht. — 3.  A  white  spot  on  the 
forehead,  or  face  of  a  horse,  descend- 
ing nearly  to  the  nose. — 4.  Light;  ex- 
panded light ;  as,  the  blaze  of  day.—  5. 
Noise;  agitation;  tumult. 

BLAZE,  «.  t.  To    flame;    as,  the    fire 

blazes. — 2.  To  send   forth  or  show  a 

bright  and  expanded  light. 

The  third  fair  morn  now  blazed  upon  the 

main.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous. 

BLAZE,  ti.  t.  To  make  public  far  and 
wide. 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would 
hide.  Pcfte. 

2.f  To  blazon.  [See  BLAZON.]— 3.  To 
set  a  white  mark  on  a  tree,  by  paring 
off  a  part  of  the  bark. 

BLAZED,  pp.  Published  far  and  wide. 

BLAZER,  n.  One  who  publishes  and 
spreads  reports. 

BLAZING,  ppr.  Flaming;  publishing 
far  and  wide. 

BLAZING,  a.  Emitting  flame,  or  light; 
as,  a  blazing  star. 

BLAZING-STAR,  n.  A  comet;  a  star 
that  is  accompanied  with  a  coma,  or 
train  of  light. 

BLA'ZON,  v.  t.  (bla'zn.)  [Fr.  blasonner; 
It.  blasonare;  Sp.  blasonar,  to  blazon; 
blason,  heraldry.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
blaze.]  1.  To  explain,  in  proper  terms, 
the  figures  on  ensigns  armorial. — 2.  To 
deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn. 

She  blazoni  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form. 
Garth. 

3.  To  display ;  to  set  to  show ;  to  cele- 
brate by  words  or  writing. — 4.  To  blaze 
about;  to  make  public  far  and  wide. — 
5.  To  display ;  to  exhibit  conspicuously. 

There  pride  sits  blazorid  on  th*  unmeaning 
brow.  TrumktilL 

BLA'ZON,  n.  The  art  of  drawing,  de- 
scribing or  explaining  coats  of  arms  ; 
perhaps  a  coat  of  arms,  as  used  by  the 
French. — 2.  Publication ;  show  ;  cele- 
bration; pompous  display,  either  by 
words  or  by  other  means. 

BLA'ZONED,  pp.  Explained,  decipher- 
ed in  the  manner  of  heralds ;  published 
abroad ;  displayed  pompously. 

BLA'ZONER,  n.  One  that  blazons;  a 
herald ;  an  evil  speaker  or  propagator 
of  scandal. 

BLA'ZONING,  ppr.  Explaining,  de- 
scribing as  heralds;  showing;  publish- 
ing; blazing  abroad;  displaying. 

BLA'ZONRY,  n.  The  art  of  decipher- 
ing coats  of  arms,  also,  that  of  express- 
ing or  describing  a  coat  of  arms  in  ap- 
propriate language.  Blazonry  requires 
a  knowledge  of, — 1.  The  points  of  the 
shield,  which  are  nine  in  number; — 2. 
The  field,  that  is,  the  tincture  or  tinc- 
tures forming  the  ground  of  the  coat ; 
—3.  The  charges,  or  devices  borne  on 
the  field; — 4.  The  ordinaries. 

BLEA,  n.  The  part  of  a  tree  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  bark.  [  We  be- 
lieve not  used.] 

BLEACH,  D.  t.  [Sax.  llcecan;  G.  bleieh- 
en;  Dan.  bleeger,  to  whiten,  or  bleach; 
D.  blyhen,  to  appear,  to  show;  Dan. 
blih,  a  white  plate  of  iron,  or  tin  plate ; 
bleey,  pale,  wan,  F,ng.  bleak;  Ar.  bal- 
aha,  to  open,  or  be  opened,  to  shine ; 
balaja,  id.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
blank  and  blanch  are  the  same  word, 
with  a  nasal  sound  casually  uttered  and 
afterward  written  before  the  final  con- 
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hoi, ant.]  To  whiten;  to  make  white 
or  whiter;  to  take  out  colour;  appliea 
tn  many  things,  but  particularly  to  cloth 
and  thread.  Bleaching  is  variously  per- 
formed, but  in  general  by  steeping  the 
cloth  in  lye,  or  a  solution  of  pot  or 
pearl  ashes,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the 
solar  rays.  Bleaching  is  now  generally 
performed  on  the  large  scale,  by  means 
of  chlorine  or  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
One  of  the  most  important  properties 
of  chlorine,  is  its  bleaching  power.  All 
animal  and  vegetable  colours  are  speed- 
ily removed  by  chlorine;  and  when  the 
colour  is  once  discharged,  it  can  never 
be  restored.  [See  CHLORINE.] 
BLEACH,  v.  i.  To  grow  white  in  any 
manner. 
BLEACHED,  pp.  Whitened;  made 

white. 

BLEACHER,  n.   One  who  whitens,  or 
whose  occupation  is  to  whiten  cloth. 
BLEACHERY,  n.  A  place  for  bleach- 
ing ;  as,  a  wax  bleacher]/. 
BLEACHING,  ppr. Whitening;  making 

white;  becoming  white. 
BLEACHING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
whitening,  especially  cloth;  the  art  of 
freeing  cloths  and  various  other  sub- 
stances from  their  natural  colour,  and 
rendering  them  perfectly  white,  or  near- 
ly so.  The  ancient  process  of  bleaching 
by  exposing  the  clot  hs,  &c.,  to  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  frequently  wet- 
ting them,  has  been  nearly  superseded 
by  another,  termed  gas  or  chemical 
bleaching,  founded  upon  those  brilliant 
discoveries,  by  which  modern  chemical 
science  has  rendered  such  service  to 
the  arts  of  life.  [See  BLKACH.] 
BLEACH'ING  POWDER,  n.  Chloride 
of  lime  made  by  exposing  slaked  lime 
to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
BLEAK,  a.  [Sax.  blue,  blah,  black  and 
pale,  or  wan;  niger,  pallidus,  fuscus, 
pullus.  It  appears  that  originally  this 
word  did  not  denote  perfect  whiteness, 
but  a  wan  or  brown  colour.  This  is 
from  the  same  root  as  black  and  bleach. 
See  BLEACH.]  1.  Pale.— a.  Open  ;  va- 
cant; exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air; 
as,  a  bleak  hill  or  shore.  This  is  the 
true  sense  of  the  word ;  hence  cold  and 
cheerless.  A  bleak  wind  is  not  so 
named  merely  from  its  coldness,  but 
from  its  blowing  without  interruption, 
on  a  wide  waste.  So  in  Addison: 
"  Her  desolation  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  pro- 
spects." 

BLEAK,  n.  A  small  river  fish,  five  or 
six  inches  long,  so  named  from  its 
whiteness.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Cyprinus.  It  is  called  also  by  contrac- 
tion blay. 

BLEAKISH,  n.  Moderately  bleak. 
BLEAKNESS,  n.  Openness  of  situation ; 
exposure  to   the   wind;    hence   cold- 
ness. 

BLEARY,  a.  Bleak;  open;  unshelter- 
ed; cold;  chill. 

BLEAR,  a.  [D.  blaar;  Dan.  blcere,  a 
blister,  a  bladder  or  bubble.]  Sore, 
with  a  watery  rheum,  applied  only  to 
the  eyes;  as,  the  blear-eyed  owl. 
BLEAR,  r  t.  To  make  sore;  to  affect 
with  soreness  of  eyes,  or  a  watery  hu- 
mour; to  make  dim  or  partially  ob- 
scure the  sight. 

BLEARED,  pp.  Dimmed  by  a  watery 
humour. 

BLEAREDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
bleared,  or  dimmed  with  rheum. 
BLEARING,  ppr.  Dimming  with  a  hu- 
mo_iir. 
BLEAR-EYED,  a.  Having  sore  eyes ; 


having  the  eyes  dim  with  rheum;  diin- 
sighted. 

BLEAT,  r.  i.  [Sax.  blectan;  L.  blatero; 
D.  blceten;  Sw.  bladra,  pluddra;  Dan. 
pluderer.    It  coincides  in  elements  with 
L.  plaudo.]     To  make  the  noise  of  u 
sheep ;  to  cry  as  a  sheep. 
BLEAT,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLEATING,  ppr.  or  a.     Crying  as  a 
sheep. 

BLEATING,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLEB,  n.  [This  word  belongs  to  the  root 
of   blab,    blubber.}     A   little    tumour, 
vesicle,  or  blister. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  llebt.   Kirwan 
BLEB'BY,  a.  Full  of  blebs. 
BLE€'HNUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Filices.     The  species  are  all 
foreign  plants. 

BLED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bleed. 
BLED'lUS,  n.  A  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Ste- 
nidsB.     They   are  peculiar  to  the  sea 
coast,  where  they  burrow  in  the  wet 
clay,  or  sand  near  pools  of  water. 
BLEED,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  bled.     [Sax. 
bledan;  D.bloeden;  G.  bluten;  to  bleed; 
allied  perhaps  to  Gr.  f^«.}     1.  To  lose 
blood;  to  run  with  blood;  by  what- 
ever means;  as,  the  arm  bleeds.— 2.  To 
die  a  violent  death,  or  by  slaughter. 
The  lainb  thy  riot  dooms  to  iletd  to-day. 
Pope. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop  as  blood, 
from  an  incision;  to  lose  sap,  gum,  or 
juice;  as,  a  tree  or  a  vine  bleeds. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  Heed.  Pope. 

The  heart  bleeds,  is  a  phrase  used  to 

denote  extreme  pain  from  sympathy  or 

pity. 

BLEED,  v.   t.   To  let   blood;  to  take 

blood  from  by  opening  a  vein. 
BLEEDING,  ppr.  Losing  blood;  letting 

blood,  losing  sap  or  juice. 
BLEEDING,  n.  A  running  or  issuing  of 
blood,  as  from  the  nose;  a  hemor- 
rhage ;  the  operation  of  letting  blood, 
as  in  surgery;  the  drawing  of  sap  from 
a  tree  or  plant. 

BLEIT,  la.    [Ger.  blade;   D.  bloode  ~\ 
ELATE,/  Bashful;  sheepish;  used  in 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of 
England. 

BLEM'ISH,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  blemir,  is  to  grow 
pale,  and  bleme,  from  the  ancient  bles- 
me,  is  pale,  wan;  Arm.  blem;  Norman, 
blasme,  blamed;  blemish,  and  blesmus, 
broken;  bleniishment,  blcmissmcnt,  in- 
fringement, prejudice;  blesme,  pale, 
wan ;  from  blesser,  to  injure,  or  its  root, 
from  which  was  formed  the  noun  bles- 
me, pale,  wan,  or  black  and  blue,  as  we 
should  now  say;  and  the  s  being  drop- 
ped, blamer  and  blemir,  were  formed. 
See  BLAME.]  1.  To  mark  with  any  de- 
formity; to  injure  or  impair  any  thing 
which  is  well  formed,  or  excellent;  to 
mar,  or  make  defective,  either  the  body 
or  mind. — 2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation 
or  character;  to  defame. 
BLEM'ISH,  71.  Any  mark  of  deformity; 
any  scar  or  defect  that  diminishes 
beauty,  or  renders  imperfect  that  which 
is  well  formed.— 2.  Reproach ;  disgrace; 
that  which  impairs  reputation ;  taint ; 
turpitude;  deformity. 
SLEM'ISHED,  pp.  Injured  or  marred 
by  any  mark  of  deformity ;  tarnished  ; 
soiled. 

BLEM'ISHING,  ppr.  Marking  with  de- 
formity ;  tarnishing. 
BLEM'ISHLESS,  a.  Without  blemish ; 
spotless. 

BLEM'ISHMENT,  n.  Disgrace.      [Lit 
us.'] 

JLE'MUS,  n.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
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order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Ilarpa- 
Hda3. 

BLENCH,  v.  i.  [This  evidently  is  the 
blanch  of  Bacon.  See  BLANCH,  and 
perhaps  the modern/ft/icA.]  To  shrink; 
to  start  back;  to  give  way. 
BLENCH,  t>.  t.  To  hinder,  or  obstruct, 
says  Johnson.  But  the  etymology  ex- 
plains the  passage  he  cites  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  "  The  rebels  carried  great 
trusses  of  hay  before  them  to  blench 
the  defendants'  fight."  That  is,  to 
render  the  combat  blank;  to  render  it 
ineffectual ;  to  break  the  force  of  the 
attack ;  to  deaden  the  shot. 
BLENCH,  n.  A  start. 
BLENCH'ED,  pp.  Checked;  rendered 
ineffectual. 

BLENCH'ER,  n.That  which  frustrates. 
BLENCH'-HGLDING,  n.  A  tenure  of 
lands  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
in  silver  blanch,  that  is,  white  money. 
BLENCH'ING,  ppr.  Checked;  deaden- 
ed. 

BLEND,  or  BLENDE,  n.  [Ger.  blenden, 
to  bind;  blende,  a  blind,  or  skreen.]  An 
ore  of  zinc,  called  also  mock-lead,  false 
galena,  and  black-jack.  Its  colour  is 
mostly  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  in  general, 
this  ore  contains  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  zinc,  about  one-fourth  sul- 
phur, and  usually  a  small  portion  of 
iron.  In  chemical  Ian.,  it  is  a  sulphu- 
ret  of  zinc. 

BLEND,  v.  t.  [Sax.  blendian,  to  blend 
and  to  blind ;  geblendan,  to  mix,  to  stain 
or  dye;  blindan,  to  blind ;  Ger.  blenden, 
to  blind;  Dan.  blander,  to  blend,  or 
mix ;  blinder,  to  blind.]  1.  To  mix,  or 
mingle  together;  hence,  to  confound, 
so  that  the  separate  things  mixed  can- 
not be  distinguished. — 2.+  To  pollute 
by  mixture;  to  spoil,  or  corrupt. — 3.+ 
To  blind. 

BLEND,  r.  t.  To  be  mixed;  to  be  united. 
There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feel- 
ing that  Uendt  with  our  conviviality. 

Irving. 

BLEND'ED,j>j>.  Mixed;  confounded  by 
mixture. 
BLEND'ER,  n.   One  that  mingles,  or 

confounds. 
BLEND'ING,  ppr.  Mingling  together ; 

confounding  by  mixture. 
BLEND'OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  blend. 
BLEND'- WATER,  n.  A  distemper  in- 
cident to  cattle,  called  also  more-hough. 
BLENNORRHCE'A,  n.  [Gr.  ^A,,,«,  mu- 
cus, and  fi»,  to  flow.]     A  flow  of  mu- 
cus.    The  term  is  applicable  to  an  in. 
creased  discharge  from  any  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  but  is  usually  restricted 
to  that  from  the  urethra  and  vagina. 
BLEN'NY,  n.  [Sax.  blinnan,  to  cease.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  of  Ju- 
gulars, in  ich.,  called  Blennius.     There 
are  several  species ;  the  size  from  five 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length. 
BLENT,  the  perfect  participle  of  Blend. 
[Not  mu.  us.] 

BLEP'IIAUIS,  71.  In  entom.,  a  subgenns, 
allied  to  Mantis,  to  the  order  Ortho- 
ptera. 

BLEP'HARIS,  n.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  which,  according 
to  Cuvier,  belongs  to  the  seventh  fam- 
ily of  the  tribe  Scomberoides. 
BLEP'SIAS,  n.  A  genus  of  Acantho- 
pterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion, having  hard  cheeks. 
BLESS,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  blessed,  or 
blest.  [Sax.  blednan,  bletsian,  b/etsiyan, 
and  blessian;  whence,  bletsung,  bledsung, 
a  blessing,  or  benediction.  W.  llftd,  a 
gift,  a  favour,  a  blessing.]  1.  To  pro- 
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nounce  a  wish  of  happiness  to  one  ;  to 
express  a  wish  or  desire  of  happi- 
ness. 

And  Isaac  called  Jacob  and  blessed  him; 
Gen.  x\ viii. 

2.  To  make  happy ;  to  make  successful ; 
to  prosper  in  temporal  concerns;  as, 
we  are  blest  with  peace  and  plenty. 

The  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  tliee  in  all 
thou  doest;  Deut.  xv. 

3.  To  make  happy  in  a  future  life. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  iu  the  Lord; 

Rev.  xiv. 

4.  To  set  apart  or  consecrate  to  holy 
purposes;    to    make   and    pronounce 
holy. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it;  Gen.  ii. 

5.  To  consecrate  by  prayer ;  to  invoke 
a  blessing  upon. 

And  Jesus  took  the  five  loaves  and  the 
two  fishes,  and  looking1  up  to  heaven  he 
blessed  them;  Luke  ix. 

6.  To  praise;  to  glorify,  for  benefits 
received. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me;  Ps.  ciii. 

7.  To  praise  ;  to  magnify  ;  to  extol,  for 
excellencies  ;  Ps.  civ. — 8.  To  esteem,  or 
account  happy  ;    with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

The  nations  shall  Hess  themselves  in  him; 
Jer.  iv. 

9.  To  pronounce  a  solemn  prophetical 
benediction  upon  ;  Gen.  xxvii.;  Deut. 
xxxiii. — 10.  In  this  line  of  Spenser  it 
may  signify  to  throw,  for  this  is  nearly 
the  primary  sense. 
Ills  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he 

blest. 

Johnson  supposes  the  word  to  signify, 
to  wave  or  brandish,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived this  sense  from  the  old  rite  of 
blessing  a  field,  by  directing  the  hands 
to  all  parts  of  it.  Bless  in  Spenser  for 
bliss,  may  be  so  written,  not  for  rhyme 
merely,  but  because  bless  and  bliss  are 
from  the  same  root. 

BLESS'ED,  pp.  Made  happy  or  pro- 
sperous, extolled ;  pronounced  hap- 

py- 

BLESS'ED,  a.  Happy;  prosperous  in 
worldly  affairs;  enjoying  spiritual  hap- 
piness and  the  favour  of  God;  enjoy- 
ing heavenly  felicity. 

BLESS'ED-THISTLE,  n.  A  plant  of 
thegenus  Centaurea,C.  benedicta,some- 
times  used  in  decoctions,  for  a  bitter. 

BLESS'EDLY,  adv.  Happily;  in  a  for- 
tunate manner. 

BLESS'EDNESS,  n.  Happiness;  feli- 
city ;  heavenly  joys ;  the  favour  of  God. 

2.  Sanctity. 

BLESS'ER,  n.  One  that  blesses,  or  pros- 
pers; one  who  bestows  a  blessing. 

BLESS'ING,p/>r.  Making  happy;  wish- 
ing happiness  to;  praising,  or  extoll- 
ing; consecrating  by  prayer. 

BLESS'ING,  n.  Benediction;  a  wish  of 
happiness  pronounced;  a  prayer  im- 
ploring happiness  upon  another. — 2.  A 
solemn  prophetic  benediction,  in  which 
happiness  is  desired,  invoked,  or  fore- 
told. 

This  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses... 
blesied  the  children  of  Israel;  Deut.  xxxiii. 

3.  Any  means   of   happiness;   a  gift, 
benefit,  or  advantage;  that  which  pro- 
motes temporal  prosperity  and  welfare, 
or  secures  immortal  felicity.     A  just 
and  pious  magistrate  is  a  public  bless- 
ing.    The  divine  favour  is  the  greatest 
blessing. — 4.  Among  the  Jews,  a  pre- 
sent; a  gift;  either  because  it  was  at- 
tended with  kind  wishes  for  the  wel- 


fare of  the  giver,  or  because  it  was  the 

means  of  increasing  happiness. 

Take,   I   pray  thee,   my  blessing  that  is 

brought  to  thee;  Gen.  xxxiii. 
BLEST,  pp.  of  Bless. 
BLEST,   a.    Made   happy.— 2.   Making 

happy  ;  cheering. 

"While  these  blest  sounds  n^'  ravish'd  ear 
assail.  -\        Trttnibttll. 

BLETHIS'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  associated  with  the  fa- 
mily Harpalidfc.  Of  this  beautiful  ge- 
nus but  one  species  has  been  found  in 
this  country,  Blethisia  Multipunctata, 
which  frequents  marshy  situations,  and 
is  often  found  crawling  upon  willow 
trees;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
of  a  rich  bronze,  or  brassy  hue,  with 
numerous  indented  points  on  the 
elytra. 

BLE'TONISM,  n.  The  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving and  indicating  subterraneous 
springs  and  currents  by  sensation ;  so 
called  from  one  Bleton  of  France  who 
possessed  this  faculty* 

BLE'TONIST,  n.  One  who  possesses 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  subterraneous 
springs  by  sensation. 

BLEW,  pret.  of  Blow. 

BLEYME,  n.  An  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole  and 
the  bone. 

BLICE'A,  n.  A  small  fish  caught  in  the 
German  seas,  somewhat  resembling  the 
English  sprat. 

BLIGHT,  n.  [Qu.  Sax.  blactha,  scurf, 
leprosy.]  1.  A  disease  incident  to 
plants,  affecting  them  variously.  Some- 
times the  whole  plant  perishes;  some- 
times only  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
which  will  shrivel,  as  if  scorched. 
Blights  may  be  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tacks of  insects,  as  caterpillars,  tuber- 
cles upon  the  branches,  &c.;  meteo- 
rological influences,  as  cold  dry  winds, 
&c.,  and  the  ravages  of  numerous  par- 
asitical fungi,  some  superficial,  and 
others  intestinal. — 2.  Any  thing  nipping 
or  blasting. 

BLIGHT,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  blight;  to 
blast;  to  prevent  growth  and  fertility; 
to  frustrate. 

BLIGHT'ED,  pp.  Blasted. 

BLIGHT'ING,  ppr.  Blasting. 

SLIGHTINGLY,  adv.  By  blasting. 

BLIN,f  v.  t.  [Sax.  blinnan.]  To  stop,  or 
cease. 

BLIND,  a.  [Sax.  blind;  Ger.  D.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  blind;  Sax.  blendan,  to  blend  and 
to  blind.  This  is  the  same  word  as 
blend,  and  was  so  written  by  Spenser. 
See  BLEND.  Obscurity  is  from  mix- 
ture.] 1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of 
seeing,  either  by  natural  defect,  or  by 
deprivation ;  not  having  sight. — 2.  Not 
having  the  faculty  of  discernment;  des- 
titute of  intellectual  light;  unable  to 
understand,  or  judge;  ignorant;  as 
authors  are  blind  to  their  own  defects. 
— Blind  should  be  followed  by  to;  but 
it  is  followed  by  of,  in  the  phrase,  blind 
of  an  eye. — 3.  Unseen;  out  of  public 
view;  private;  dark;  sometimes  im- 
plying contempt,  or  censure ;  as,  a 
blind  corner.— 4.  Dark;  obscure;  not 
easy  to  be  found;  not  easily  discerni- 
ble; as,  a  blind  path. — 5.  Heedless;  in- 
considerate; undeh'berating. 

This  plan  is  recommended  neither  to  blind 
approbation  nor  to  blind  reprobation. 

Federalist^  Jay. 

G.  In  Scripture,  blind  implies  not  only 
want  of  discernment,  but  moral  de- 
pravity. 

BLIND,  v.  t.  To  make  blind:  to  deprive 
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of  sight. — 2.  To  darken ;  to  obscure  to 
the  eye. 

Such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.        Dry  den, 

3.  To  darken  the  understanding;  as,  to 
blind  the  mind. — 4.  To  darken,  or  ob- 
scure to  the  understanding. 

He  endeavoured  to  blind  and  confound 
the  controversy.  Stillhig fleet. 

5.  To  eclipse. 
BLIND,  or  BLINDE.   See  BLEND,  an 

ore. 

BLIND,  n.  Something  to  hinder  the 
sight. 

Civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  duty. 

L' Estrange. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye,  or  the 
understanding;  as,  one  thing  serves  as 
a  blind  for  another. — 3.  A  skreen  ;  a 
cover ;  as,  a  blind  for  a  window,  or  for 
a  horse. —  Windoiv  blinds,  are  contri- 
vances for  preventing  persons  from 
seeing  through  windows  from  the  out- 
side, or  for  partially  darkening  a  room; 
they  are  either  made  of  cloth,  or  of 
laths,  which  latter  are  called  Venetian 
blinds. 

BLIND-COAL,  n.  A  local  name  for  a 
kind  of  anthracite,  which  burns  with- 
out flame,  or  smoke. 

BLINDED,  pp.  Deprived  of  sight;  de- 
prived of  intellectual  discernment; 
made  dark,  or  obscure. 

BLINDFOLD,  a.  [blind  and  fold.]  Hav- 
ing the  eyes  covered;  having  the  men- 
tal eye  darkened. 

BLINDFOLD,  v.  t.  To  cover  the  eyes  ; 
to  hinder  from  seeing. 

BLINDFOLDED,  pp.  Having  the  eyes 
covered;  hindered  from  seeing. 

BLINDFOLDING,  ppr.  Covering  the 
eyes;  hindering  from  seeing. 

BLINDING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  sight,  or 
of  understanding;  obscuring. — 2.  Fill- 
ing up  interstices  between  stones  on 
roads,  with  gravel,  &c. 

BLINDLY,  adv.  Without  sight,  or  un- 
derstanding.—2.  Without  discerning 
the  reason;  implicitly;  without  exami- 
nation; as,  to  be  blindly  led  by  another. 
— 3.  Without  judgment  or  direction. 

BLINDMAN'S  BALL,  n.  A  species  of 
Fungus,  Lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball. 

BLINDMAN'S  BUFF,  n.  A  play  in  which 
one  person  is  blindfolded,  and  hunts 
out  the  rest  of  the  company. 

BLINDNESS,  n.  Want  of  bodily  sight; 
want  of  intellectual  discernment;  ig- 
norance. The  ordinary  causes  of  blind- 
ness, are  some  external  violence,  vi- 
cious conformation,  growth  of  a  cata- 
ract, gutta  serena,  small  pox,  &c.,  or  a 
decay  of  the  optic  nerve. 

BLINDNETTLE,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Galeopsis. 

BLINDS,  n.  In  the  milit.  art,  a  defence 
made  of  osiers  or  branches  interwoven, 
and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes,  four 
or  five  feet  asunder,  of  the  height  of  a 
man,  to  shelter  the  workmen,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  overlooked  by  the 
enemy. 

BLIND  SERPENT,  n.  A  reptile  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  covered  with  black 
scales,  but  spotted  with  red,  white,  and 

BLINDSIDE,  n.  [blind  and  side.']     The 

side  which  is  most  easily  assailed;  or 
the  side  on  which  the  party  is  least  able 
or  disposed  to  see  danger;  weakness; 
foible;  weak  part. 

BLIND  VESSEL,  n.  With  chemists,  a 
vessel  with  an  opening  on  one  side  only. 

BLINDW6KM,  n.  [blind  and  worm.]  A 
small  reptile,  called  also  slow  worm,  a 
species  of  Anguis,  about  eleven  inches 
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long,  covered  with  scales,  with  a  forkec 
tongue,  but  harmless. 
BLINK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  blican,  to  shine,  to 
twinkle;  bliciend,  clothed  in  white; 
ablican,  to  appear,  to  whiten;  D.  blik- 
hen,  to  glance,  to  twinkle,  and  blinken, 
to  shine,  to  glitter ;  blyken,  to  appear  or 
show;  Sw.  blincha,  to  wink,  to  connive; 
bleka,  to  shine,  to  twinkle;  Ger.  blicken, 
to  look,  to  glance ;  blinken,  to  glance, 
to  shine,  to  twinkle,  to  wink;  Dan. 
blinker,  to  blink,  to  glance,  to  wink,  to 
shine,  to  glitter.  This  contains  the 
same  radical  letters  as  light.]  1.  To 

wink;  to  twinkle  with  the  eye 2.  To 

see  obscurely.  Is  it  not  to  see  with  the 
eyes  half  shut,  or  with  frequent  wink- 
ing, as  a  person  with  weak  eyes  ? 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was 

lame.  pL 

BLINK,  n.  A  glimpse  or  glance. 
BLINK,  n.  Blink  of  ice,  is  the  dazzling 
whiteness  about  the  horizon,  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of 
ice,  at  sea. 

BLINK'ARD,  n.  [blink  and  ard,  kind.] 
A  person  who  blinks  or  has  bad  eyes; 
that  which  twinkles,  or  glances,  as  a 
dim  star,  which  appears  and  disap- 
pears. 

BLINK'ERS,  n  plur.  Expansions  of  the 
sides  of  the  bridle  of  ahorse,  to  prevent 
him  from  seeing  on  either  side. 
BLINK'ING.ppr.  Winking;  twinkling. 
BLISS,  n.  [Sax.  bliss,  joy,  alacrity,  exul- 
tation ;  blissian,  to  rejoice,  to  exult,  to 
congratulate,  to  applaud ;  also  blitksian, 
to  rejoice.  See  BLESS  and  BLITHE.] 
The  highest  degree  of  happiness;  bless- 
edness; felicity;  used  of  felicity  in 
general,  when  of  an  exalted  kind,  but 
appropriately  of  heavenly  joys. 
BLISS'FUL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  felicity; 

happy  in  the  highest  degree. 
BLISS'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  blissful  man- 
ner. 

BLISS'FULNESS,  n.   Exalted  happi- 
ness; felicity;  fulness  of  joy. 
BLISS'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  bliss. 
BLIS'SOM,  v.  i.  [W.  blys,  blysiaw,  to 
crave,  that  is,  to  reach  forward.]     To 
be  lustful ;  to  caterwaul.     [Lit.  us.] 
BLISS-PRODUC'ING,  a.    Producing 
bliss. 

BLIS'TER,  n.  [Ger.  blase  and  blatter] 
It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  bladder, 
in  a  different  dialect.  [See  BLADDER, 
BLAST  and  BLAZE.]  1.  A  pustule;  a 
thin  bladder  01  the  skin,  containing 
watery  matter  or  serum,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  a  burn,  or  other  injury,  or 
by  a  vesicatory.  It  is  formed  by  raising 
the  cuticle. — 2.  Any  tumour  made  by 
the  separation  of  the  film  or  skin,  as  on 
plants;  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
stance at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. — 
3.  A  vesicatory,  a  plaster  of  flies,  or 
other  matter,  applied  to  raise  a  vesicle. 
BLIS'TER,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  blisters. 
BLIS'TER,  v.  t  To  raise  a  blister,  by 
any  hurt,  burn,  or  violent  action  upon 
the  skin  ;  to  raise  a  blister  by  a  medical 

application,  or  vesicatory 2.  To  raise 

blisters  on  iron  bars  in  a  furnace,  in 
the   process   of  converting  iron  into 
steel. 
BLIS'TERED,  pp.   Having  blisters  or 

tumours. 

BLIS'TER-FLY,  n.    The  Spanish    fly 
used  in  blistering.     [See  CANTHARIS.] 
BLIS'TERING,  ppr.  Raising  a  blister  ; 
applying  a  blistering  plaster,  or  vesica- 
tory. 

BLIS'TERY,  a.  Full  of  blisters. 
ELITE,  n.  [L.  blitum;  Gr.  /3n,™.]    1.  A 
genus  of  plants,  called  Strawberry  Spi- 
I. 


nach — 2.  A  species  of  Amaranth,  or 
flower-gentle. 

BLITHE,  a.  [Sax.  blithe,  and  bleatkn, 
blealhe,  gay,  joyful.  This  is  probably 
the  same  word  as  bliss  ;  L.  Itetus,  Eng. 
glad.  See  BLISS  and  GLAD.  The  Ir. 
lith,  happiness,  seems  to  be  the  original 
word  without  the  prefix.]  Gay ;  merry ; 
joyous  ;  sprightly  ;  mirthful. 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  sawest, 

that  seemed 

Of  goddesses,  soblithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay 
Milton. 

BLITHEFUL,  a.  Gay  ;  full  of  gaiety. 
BLITHELY,  adv.  In  a  gay,  joyful  man- 
ner. 

BLITHENESS,  n.    Gaiety;  sprightli- 
ness  ;  the  quality  of  being  blithe. 
BLITHESOME,  a.  Gay;  merry;  cheer- 
ful. 

BLITHESOMENESS,  n.  The  qualityof 
being  blithesome ;  gaiety. 
BLOAT,  c.  t.  [This  word  may  be  allied 
to  bladder,  from  the  sense  of  inflating, 
swelling ;  W.  blwth,  a  puff,  a  blast ; 
blythaf,  a  fat  paunch,  abloated  person.] 
1.  To  swell  or  make  turgid,  as  with 
air;  to  inflate ;  to  puff  up;  hence,  to 
make  vain  ;  followed  by  up,  but  with- 
out necessity.  To  bloat  up  with  praise, 
is  less  elegant  than  to  bloat  with  praise. 
— To  swell  or  make  turgid  with  water, 
or  other  means;  as,  a  bloated  limb. 
It  is  used  to  denote  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, often  accompanied  with  soft- 
ness. 

BLOAT,  c.  i.  To  grow  turgid ;  to  dilate. 
BLOAT.f  a.  Swelled ;  turgid. 
BLOATED,  pp.  Swelled ;  grown  tur- 
gid ;  inflated. 

BLOATEDNESS,  n.   A  turgid  state; 
turgidness;   dilatation  from  inflation, 
debility,  or  any  morbid  cause. 
BLOATING,  ppr.  Swelling  ;  inflating. 
BLOB'BER,  n.    [Ir.  plub  or  pluibin, 
from  swelling,  pushing  out,  as  in  bleb, 
blubber  ;  \V.  llwb,  a  bulging  out.     Qu. 
bulb,  by  transposition.    See  BLUBBER.] 
A  bubble  ;  pronounced  by  the  common 
people  in  America,  blubber.      It  is  a 
legitimate  word,  but  not  elegant. 
BLOB'BERLIP,  n.  [blabber  and  lip.] 
A  thick  lip. 

BLOB'BEKLIPPED,  a.  Having  thick 
lips. 

BLOCK,  n.  [Fr.  Woe;  W.  j>7oc,from  Hoc, 
a  mound ;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug. 
The  primary  sense  is,  set,  fixed,  or  a 
mass.]  1.  A  heavy  piece  of  timber  or 
wood,  usually  with  one  plain  surface; 
or  it  is  rectangular,  and  rather  thick 
than  long. — 2.  Anymass  of  matter  with 
an  extended  surface ;  as,  a  block  of  mar- 
ble, a  piece  rough  from  the  quarry.— 
3  A  massy  body,  solid  and  heavy  ;  a 
mass  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  metal, 
with  at  least  one  plain  surface,  such  as 
artificers  use.— 4.  The  clump  on  which 
criminals  are  beheaded. — 5.  Any  ob- 
struction, or  cause  of  obstruction  ; 
a  stop  ;  hinderance ;  obstacle. — 6.  A 
piece  of  wood  in  which  a  pulley  runs ; 
used  also  for  the  pulley,  or  the  block 
itself,  and  the  sheaves,  or  wheels. — 
Blocks  for  pulleys  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  various  operations  in  naval 
tactics.and  architectural  constructions. 
They  are  single,  double,  treble,  or 
fourfold,  according  as  the  number  of 
sheaves  is  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  A 
running  block  is  attached  to  the  object 
to  be  raised  or  moved ;  a  standing  block 
is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support. 
Blocks  also  receive  different  denomina- 
tions from  their  shape,  purpose,  and 
mode  of  application.  No  less  than  two 
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hundred  different  sorts  and  sizes  are 
made  at  Portsmouth,  in  England,  for 
the  royal  navy;  besides  which,  there 


a,  double  block ;  4,  treble  block ;  c,  clue  line  block ; 
>>,  long  tackle  block ;  • ,  mutch  block. 

are  various  sorts  used  only  in  merchant 
ships.  The  manufacture  of  blocks  for 
the  navy  is  now  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, invented  by  Mr.  Brunei  about 
the  year  1801.  It  enables  four  men  in 
a  given  time,  to  complete  the  shells  of 
as  many  blocks  as  fifty  men  could  do 
by  the  old  method,  and  the  blocks  pro- 
duced by  the  machinery  far  surpass  in 
make  those  produced  by  the  hand. — 

7.  A  blockhead;   a   stupid  fellow. — 

8.  Among  cutters  in  wood,  a  form  made 
of  hard  wood,  on  which  they  cut  figures 
in  relief  with  knives,  chisels,  &c.— 9.  In 
falconry,  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of 
prey  is  kept. 

BLOCK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  bloauer.]  To  inclose 
or  shut  up,  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
passage ;  to  stop  up ;  to  obstruct  by 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way;  often 
followed  by  up;  as,  to  block  up  a  town 
or  a  road. 

BLOCKADE,  n.  [It.  bloccato;  Port,  blo- 
queado,  blocked  up ;  Fr.  blocus.]  The 
siege  of  a  place,  formed  by  surrounding 
it  with  hostile  troops  or  ships,  or  by 
posting  them  at  all  the  avenues,  to  pre- 
vent escape,  and  hinder  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  from  entering, 
with  a  view  to  compel  a  surrender,  by 
hunger  and  want,  without  regular  at- 
tacks. To  raise  a  blockade,  is  to  force 
the  troops  or  ships  that  keep  the  place 
blocked  up,  from  their  respective  sta- 
tions. To  constitute  a  blockade,  the 
investing  power  must  be  able  to  apply 
its  force  to  every  point  of  practicable 
access,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  enter;  and  there  is  no 
blockade  of  that  port,  where  its  force 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear. 

BLOCKADE,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  a  town 
or  fortress,  by  posting  troops  at  all  the 
avenues,  to  compel  the  garrison  or 
inhabitants  to  surrender  by  means  of 
hunger  and  want,  without  regular  at- 
tacks ;  also,  to  station  ships  of  war  to 
obstruct  all  intercourse  with  a  town 
or  nation. 

BLOCKADED,  pp.  Shut  up  or  inclosed 
by  an  enemy. 

BLOCKADING,  ppr.  Besieging  by  a 
blockade. 

BLOCK'HEAD,  n.  [block  and  head.] 
A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  person 
deficient  in  understanding. 

BLOCK'HEADED,  a.  Stupid;  dull. 

BLOCK'HE  A  DLY,a.  Like  ablockhead. 

BLOCK'HOUSE,  n.  [block  and  house] 
A  house  or  fortress,  erected  to  block 
up  a  pass,  and  defend  against  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy. 

BLOCK'ING  COURSE,  n.  Tn  arch.. 
the  course  of  stones  or  bricks  erected 


BLOOD 


BLOOD-HOUND 


«. 
BLOOD-SPAVIN 


on  the  upper  part  of  a  cornice  to  make 
a  termination. 


Dlocklni-Coune. 
A,  Blrcklnr -foitrte  ;  B,  Cornice;  C,  Front  fif  Wall 

BLOCK'INGS,  n.  Small  pieces  of  wood 
fitted  to  the  interior  angle  of  two 
meeting  boards,  and  glued  there  to 
strengthen  the  joint. 

BLOCKISH,  a.  Stupid ;  dull ;  deficient 
in  understanding. 

BLOCK'ISHLY,  adv.  In  a  stupid  man- 
ner. 

BLOCK'ISHNESS,  n.  Stupidity;  dull- 
ness. 

BLOCK'LIKE,  a.  Like  a  block;  stupid. 

BLOCK'TIN,  n.  [block  and  tin.]  Tin 
which  is  pure,  unmixed,  and  unwrought. 

BLO'EDITE,  n.  A  massive  translucent 
salt,  with  a  faint  vitreous  lustre,  and  a 
red  colour.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  muriate  of  soda. 

BLO'MARY,  n.  [See  BLOOM,  a  mass  of 
iron.]  The  first  forge  through  which 
iron  passes,  after  it  is  melted  from  the 
ore. 

BLOND'-LACE,  n.  Lace  made  of  silk. 

BLONK'ET,t  u.  Gray. 

BLOOD,  n.  [Sax.  bind;  Ger.  blut,  blood; 
blulen,  to  bleed;  D.  bloed,  blood;  bloe- 
den,  to  bleed;  allied  perhaps  to  Gr. 
/3»i<i«.]  1.  The  fluid  which  circulates 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  other  animals, 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  life.  This  fluid  is  generally  red.  If 
the  blood  of  an  animal  is  not  red,  such 
animal  is  called  exsantjuious,  or  white- 
blooded;  the  blood  being  white,  or 
white  tinged  with  blue.  The  specific 
gravity  of  human  blood  isalittle greater 
than  that  of  water.  1000  parts,  con- 
tain 783.37  of  water;  2.83  fibrin;  67.25 
albumen;  I26.3L  colouring  matters; 
5.16  fatty  matters;  15.08  various  ani- 
mal matters  and  salts.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  blood  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  arterial  and  venous  blood,  the 
former  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and 
the  latter  of  a  dark  red  colour. — 2. 
Kindred;  relation  by  natural  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor ;  consangui- 
nity. 

God  hath  made  of  oue  blood,  all  nations  of 
the  earth;  Acts  xvii. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  child ;  a 
family  ;  a  kindred ;  descent ;  lineage ; 
progeny;  descendants,  &c.— 3.  Royal 
lineage ;  blood  royal ;  as,  a  prince  of 
the  blood. — 4.  Honourable  birth ;  high 
extraction ;  as,  a  gentleman  of  blood. — 
6.  Life. 

Shall  I  not  require  his  Hood  at  your  hands? 
2  Sam.  iv. 

6.  Slaughter ;  murder,  or  bloodshedding. 
I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon 

the  house  of  Jehu;   Hosea  i. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to 
me  from  the  ground;  Gen.  iv. 

7.  Guilt  and  punishment. 

Ynur  bloud  be  upon  your  own  heads;  Acts 


8.  Fleshly  nature;  the  carnal  part  of 
man,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  nature, 
or  divine  life. 

Who  were  born,  not  of  flesh  and  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God;  John  i. 

9.  Man*sor  human  wisdom,  or  reason. 
Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to 

thee,  but  my  father  who  is  in  heaven;  Mat. 
xri. 

10.  A  sacramental  symbol  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

This  is  my  Uond  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins;  Mat. 
xxvi. 

11.  The  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall 

be  saved  from  wrath  through  him;  Rom.  v. 
9;  Eph.  i. 

11'.  The  price  of  blood;  that  which  is 
obtained  by  shedding  blood,  and  seiz- 
ing goods. 

Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with 
llood;  Hab.  ii.;  Acts  i. 
13.  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of  the  pas- 
sions; but  in  this  sense,  accompanied 
with  cold  or  warm,  or  other  qualifying 
word.  Thus,  to  commit  an  act  in  cold 
blood  is  to  do  it  deliberately,  aud  with- 
out sudden  passion.  Warm  blood  de- 
notes a  temper  inflamed  or  irritated ; 
to  warm  or  heat  the  blood,  is  to  excite 
the  passions. — 14.  A  hot  spark ;  a  man 
of  fire  or  spirit ;  a  rake. — 15.  The  juice 
of  any  thing,  especially  if  red ;  as,  "the 
blood  of  grapes;"  Gen.  xlix. —  Whole 
blood.  In  law,  a  kinsman  of  the  whole 
blood,  is  one  who  descends  from  the 
same  couple  of  ancestors  ;  of  the  half 
blood,  one  who  descends  from  either  of 
them  singly,  by  a  second  marriage. 
BLOOD,  v.  t.  To  let  blood;  to  bleed  by 
opening  a  vein. — 2.  To  stain  with  blood. 
— 3.  To  enter;  to  inure  to  blood,  as  a 
hound. — 4.  To  heat  the  blood ;  to  ex- 
asperate. [  Unusual.! 
BLOOD-BESPOTTED,  a.  Spotted 

with  blood. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED.t  a.   [blood  and 
bolter.]     Sprinkled  with  blood. 
BLOOD'-BOUGHT,  a.  Purchased  by 
shedding  blood. 
BLOOD-COLOTJKED,  a.  Having  the 

colour  of  blood. 

BLO()D-€ONSCMING,  a.  Wasting 
the  blood. 

BLOOD'-DRENCHED,  a.  Drenched 
in  blood. 

BLOOD'-DRUNK,a.Drnnk  with  blood. 
BLOOD'-DYED,  a.  Dyed  with  blood. 
BLOOD'ED,  pp.  Bled;    stained  with 
blood;  inured  to  blood. 
BLOOD'-FLOWER,     n.    [blvod    and 
flower.]  Hsemanthus,  a  genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
BLOOD-FRO'ZEN,    a.     Having     the 
blood  chilled. 
BLOOD-GUILTTNESS,  n.  [blood  and 
guilt.]     The  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding 
blood;  Ps.  li. 

BLOOD-HEAT,  n.  A  degree  of  heat 
equal  to  that  of  human  blood,  which  is 
about  98°  of  Fahr.  So  long  as  life  re- 
mains, the  temperature  of  the  blood 
continues  nearly  the  same  under  the 
greatest  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 
BLOOD-HORSE,  n.  A  particular  breed 
of  horses,  cultivated  originally  from 
the  Arabian  horses,  the  excellence  of 
which  consists  in  the  compactness  of 
his  fibre,  which  increases  his  strength 
without  adding  to  his  bulk. 
BLOOD-HOT,  a.  [blood  and  hoi.]  As 
warm  as  blood  in  its  natural  tempera- 
ture. 

BLOOD'-HOUND,n.  [WooJand  kound.] 
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A  species  of  Canis  or  dog,  with  long 
smooth  and  pendulous  ears,  remarka- 
ble for  the  acuteness  of  its  smell,  and 
employed  to  recover  game  which  has 
escaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  by 
tracing  the  lost  animal  by  the  blood  it 


Blood  Hound. 

had  spilt ;  whence  the  name  of  the  dog. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  ani- 
mal, as  the  English,  the  Cuban,  and  the 
African  blood-hound.  In  former  times, 
blood-hounds  were  not  only  trained  to 
the  pursuit  of  game,  but  also  to  the 
chase  of  man.  A  flying  enemy,  or  a 
murderer,  had  but  little  chance  of 
escape  when  once  the  blood-hounds 
were  let  loose  upon  him. 

BLOOD'ILY,  adv.  In  a  bloody  manner; 
cruelly;  with  a  disposition  to  shed  blood. 

BLOOD'INESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
bloody ;  disposition  to  shed  blood. 

BLOOD'ING,  ppr.  Letting  blood; 
staining  with  blood ;  inuring  to  blood, 
as  a  hound. 

BLOOD'LESS,  a.  Without  blood ;  dead. 
— 2.  Without  shedding  of  blood  or 
slaughter;  as,  a  bloodless  victory.— 3. 
Without  spirit  or  activity. 

BLOOD'LESSLY,  adv.  Withont  blood- 
shed. 

BLOOD-LET,  v.  t.  To  bleed;  to  let 
blood. 

BLOOD'LETTER,  n.  One  who  lets 
blood,  as  in  diseases  ;  a  phlebotomist. 

BLOOD'LETTING,  n.  [blood  and  let.] 
The  act  of  letting  blood,  or  bleeding 
by  opening  a  vein.  The  term  is  appli- 
cable to  every  artificial  discharge  of 
blood,  made  with  a  view  to  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  a  disease. 

BLOOD'-MARKED,  a.  Marked  with 
blood. 

BLOOD'PUDDING,  n.  [blood  and  pad- 
ding.] A  pudding  made  with  blood 
and  other  materials. 

BLOOD'-RED,  n.  Red  as  blood. 

BLOOD  RED  HEAT,  n.  The  least  de- 
gree of  heat  given  by  smiths  to  their 
iron  in  the  forge. 

BLOOD'-ROOT,  n.  A  plant  so  named 
from  its  colour ;  the  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis,  called  also  Puccoon,  Turmeric, 
and  Red  root. 

BLOOD-SHAKEN,  a.  Having  the  blood 
in  commotion. 

BLOOD'SHED,  n.  [blood  and  shed.] 
The  shedding,  or  spilling  of  blood; 
slaughter ;  waste  of  life  ;  the  crime  01 
shedding  blood. 

BLOOD'SHEDDER,  n.  One  who  sheds 
blood ;  a  murderer. 

BLOOD'SHEDDING,  n.  The  shedding 
of  blood;  the  crime  of  shedding  blood. 
BLOOD'SHOT,  a.  [blood  and  shoot.} 
Red  and  inflamed  by  a  turgid  state  of 
the  blood-vessels,  as  in  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

BLOOD'SNAKE.n.  A  species  of  snake, 
the  Hfemorrhus. 
BLOOD'-SPAVIN,  n.  [blood  acd  spa- 


BLOODY-SWEAT 


BLOSSOMING 


BLOW 


vin.~\     A  dilatation  of  the  vein  th.it  runs 

along  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a  horse, 

forming  a  soft  swelling. 
BLOOD'-SPILLING,      a.      Shedding 

blood. 
BLOOD'-SPITTER,  n.  One  who  spits 

BLOOD'-STAINED,  a.  Stained  with 
blood ;  also,  guilty  of  murder. 

BLOODSTONE,  n.  [blood  and  stone.'] 
A  stone,  imagined,  if  worn  as  an  amu- 
let, to  be  a  good  preventative  of  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  [See  HEMATITE.] — 2. 
In  gem  sculpture,  a  species  of  heliotrope 
dotted  with  spots  of  jasper. 

BLOOD'-SUCKER,n.  [blood  and  such.] 
Any  animal  that  sucks  blood,  as  a  leech, 
a  fly,  &c.  A  cruel  man;  a  murderer. 

BLOOD'-SUCKING,  a.  That  sucks  or 
draws  blood. 

BLOOD'-SWELLED,  a.  Swelled  with 
blood. 

BLOOD'-THIRSTINESS,  n.  Thirst 
for  shedding  blood. 

BLOOD'-THIRSTY,  a.  [blood  and 
thirst.]  Desirous  to  shed  blood;  mur- 

BLOOD'-  VESSEL,  n.[blood  and  vessel.] 
Any  vessel  in  which  blood  circulates 
in  an  animal  body  ;  an  artery  or  a  vein. 

BLOOD'-WARM,  a.  Warm  as  blood; 
ukewarm. 

BLOOD'-WITE,  or  BLOOD-WIT,  n. 
[blood  and  wife,  a  fine  or  penalty.]  In 
ancient  law,  a  fine  or  amercement,  paid 
as  a  composition  for  the  shedding  of 
blood;  also  a  riot  in  which  blood  was 
shed. 

BLOOD'-WON,  n.  Won  by  shedding 
blood. 

BLOOD'-WOOD,  n.  [blood  and  wood.] 
A  name  given  to  log-wood,  from  its 
colour. 

BLOOD'-WORT,  n.  [blood  and  wort.] 
A  plant,  the  Rumex  sanguineus. 

BLOOD'-WORTHY,  a.  Worthy  of 
blood. 

BLOOD'Y,  a.  Stained  with  blood.— 2. 
Cruel ;  murderous ;  given  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood;  or  having  a  cruel,  sa- 
vage disposition ;  applied  to  animals. — 
3.  Attended  with  bloodshed ;  marked 
by  cruelty ;  applied  to  things;  as,  a 
bloody  battle. 

BLOOD'Y,  v.  t.  To  stain  with  blood. 

BLOOD'Y,  adv.  Very  ;  as,  bloody  sick, 
bloody  drunk.  [This  is  very  vulgar.] 

BLOOD'Y-EYED,  a.  Having  bloody  or 
cruel  eyes. 

BLOOD'Y-FACED,  a.  Having  a  bloody 
face  or  appearance. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUX,  n.  [blood  and  flux.] 
The  dysentery,  a  disease  in  which  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  have  a 
mixture  of  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-HAND,  n.  [blood  and  hand.] 
A  hand  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
deer,  which,  in  the  old  forest  laws  of 
England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
man's  trespass  in  the  forest  against  ve- 
nison. Also,  the  symbol  of  a  baronet. 

BLOOD'Y-HUNTING,  a.  Hunting  for 
blood. 

BLOOD'YING,  ppr.  Staining  with 
blood. 

BLOOD'Y-MINDED,  a.  [blond  and 
mind.]  Having  a  cruel,  ferocious  dis- 
position; barbarous;  inclined  to  shed 
blood. 

BLOOD'Y-RED,  a.  Having  the  colour 
of  blood. 

BLOODY-SCEP'TERED,  a.  Having  a 
sceptre  obtained  by  blood  or  slaughter. 

BLOOD'Y- SWEAT,  n.  [blood  and 
sweat.]  A  .sweat,  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  blood ;  also,  a  disease, 


called  sweating  sickness,  which  former- 
ly prevailed  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

BLOOM,  n.  [Goth,  bloma;  G.  blume; 
W.  bloden,  blaicd,  from  the  root  of  blow; 
Sax.  blowan,  contracted  from  blodan  or 
blothan.  Blossom  is  a  dialectical  form 
of  the  word,  from  the  same  root.  See 
BLOSSOM.]  1.  Blossom  ;  the  flower  of 
a  plant;  an  expanded  bud. 
While  opening  bloomt  diffuse  their  sweets 
around.  Pope. 

2.  The  opening  of  flower*  in  general; 
flowers  open,  or  in  a  state  of  blossom- 
ing ;  as,  the  trees  are  clothed  with 
bloom. — 3.  The  state  of  youth,  resem- 
bling that  of  blossoms ;  a  state  of  open- 
ing manhood,  life,  beauty,  and  vigour  ; 
a  state  of  health  and  growth,  promising 
higher  perfection ;  as,  the  bloom  of 
youth. — 4.  The  blue  colour  upon  plums 
and  grapes  newly  gathered. 

BLOOM,  v.  i.  To  produce,  or  yield  blos- 
soms ;  to  flower. — 2.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  healthful,  growing  youth  and  vigour ; 
to  show  the  beauty  of  youth ;  as,  bloom- 
ing graces. 

BLOOM,t  v.  t.  To  put  forth  as  blossoms. 
Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Hooker. 

BLOOM,  n.  [Sax.  bloma,  a  mass  or  lump; 
W.  plwm;  Arm.  plom,  plowm,  or  bloum; 
Fr.  plomb;  L.  plumbum,  lead,  properly 
a  lump.]  A  mass  of  iron  that  has 
passed  the  blomary,  or  undergone  the 
first  hammering.  It  requires  many 
subsequent  hammerings,  or  rollings,  to 
render  it  fit  for  smiths'  use. 

BLOOM'ING,  ppr.  Opening  in  blos- 
soms ;  flowering. — 2.  Thrivingin  health, 
beauty,  and  vigour ;  showing  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauties  of  youth. 
Hia  blooming  laurels  graced  the  muse's  seat. 
Trumbull. 

BLOOM'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  blooming 
manner. 

BLOOM'INGNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
blooming. 

BLOOM'Y,  a.  Full  of  bloom  ;  flowery ; 
flourishing  with  the  vigour  of  youth  ; 
as,  a  bloomy  spray  ;  bloomy  beauties. 

BLORE.f  n.  [This  is  a  different  ortho- 
graphy of  Blare,  which  see.]  The  act 
of  blowing  ;  a  blast. 

BLOS'SOM,  n.  [Sax.  blosm,  blosma, 
blostm,  blostma,  and  blosan,  a  blossom  ; 
blosmian,  blosimian,  to  blossom ;  D.  blo- 
essem,  a  blossom;  Ger.  bliithe,  a  blos- 
som; allied  perhaps  to  Ger.  bloss,  Dan. 
blot,  naked ;  Ger.  blossen,  Dan.  blotter, 
to  uncover ;  W.  bloden,  a  flower,  blo- 
deuaw,  to  blossom,  from  blawd,  meal, 
bloom ;  Gr.  pxxff-rvinet,  a  bud,  probably 
from  the  same  root ;  Syr.  bias,  to  ger- 
minate, to  flourish,  to  put  forth  leaves.] 
1.  The  flower  or  corol  of  a  plant ;  a 
general  term,  applicable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  tree  or  plant,  but  more  gene- 
rally used  than  flower  or  bloom,  when 
we  have  reference  to  the  fruit  which 
is  to  succeed.  Thus  we  use  flowers, 
when  we  speak  of  shrubs  cultivated  for 
ornament ;  and  bloom,  in  a  more  gene- 
ral sense,  as  flowers  in  general,  or  in 
reference  to  the  beauty  of  flowers. — 2. 
This  word  is  used  to  denote  the  colour 
of  a  horse  that  has  his  hair  white,  but 
intermixed  with  sorrel  and  bay  hairs, 
otherwise,  peach-coloured. 

BLOS'SOM,  v.  i.  To  put  forth  blossoms 
or  flowers;    to  bloom;    to  blow;   to 
flower. — 2.  To  flourish  and  prosper. 
The  desert  shall  blotiom  as  the  rose;   Is. 

XXXV. 

BLOS'SOMED,  pret.  of  Blossom. 
BLOS'SOMING,    ppr.   Putting    forth 
flowers ;  blowing. 
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BLOS'SOMING,  n.  The  blowing  or 
flowering  of  plants. 

BLOS'SOMY,  a.  Full  of  blossoms. 

BLOT,  v.  t.  [Goth.blauthjan;  Sw.plot- 
tra;  Dan.  plet,  a  spot,  stain,  blot;  plet- 
ter,  to  blot  or  stain ;  L.  lilura,  [whence 
lituro,  oblitero,]  without  the  prefix ; 
and  D.  Madden,  with  a  different  one.] 

1.  To  spot  with  ink ;  to  stain  or  be- 
spatter with  ink ;  as,  to  blot  a  paper. — 

2.  To  obliterate  writing  or  letters  with 
ink,  so  as  to  render  the  characters  in- 
visible, or  not  distinguishable:  gene- 
rally with  out;  as,  to  blot  out  a  word 
or  a  sentence. — 3.  To  efface ;  to  erase ; 
to  cause  to  be  unseen,  or  forgotten ;  to 
destroy  ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  crime,  or  the 
remembrance  of  any  thing. — 4.  To  stain 
with  infamy ;  to  tarnish ;  to  disgrace  ; 
to  disfigure. 

Blot  nut  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood. 
ltou-e. 

5.  To  darken. 

He  sung  how  earth  lloti  the  moon's  gilded 
wane.  Cowley. 

G.  In  Scripture,  to  blot  one  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  is  to  reject  him  from  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved. 
To  blot  out  a  name,  a  person,  or  a  na- 
tion, is  to  destroy  the  person  or  nation ; 
to  exterminate  or  consume.  To  blot 
out  sins,  is  to  forgive  them.  Sins  are 
compared  to  debts,  which  are  recorded 
in  God's  book  of  remembrance,  and 
when  paid,  are  crossed  or  cancelled. 
BLOT,  n.  A  spot  or  stain  on  paper, 
usually  applied  to  ink. — 2.  An  obliter- 
ation of  something  written  or  printed. 

3.  A  spot  in  reputation  ;  a  stain ;  a  dis- 
grace ;  a  reproach ;  a  blemish. — 4.  Cen- 
sure ;  scorn ;  reproach. 

He  that  rebuketh  the  wicked  getteth  a 
Hot;  Prov.  ix. 

5  In  backgammon,  when  a  single  man 
lies  open  to  be  taken  up. 

BLOTCH,  n.  [Sax.  bltectha,  a  scab  or 
leprous  affection.]  A  pustule  upon 
the  skin ;  an  eruption,  usually  of  a  large 
kind. 

BLOTCH,  v.  t.  To  blacken. 

BLOTCHY,  a.  Having  blotches. 

BLOTE,  v.  t.  [The  affinities  of  this  word 
are  not  clearly  ascertained.  In  Sax. 
blotan  is  to  sacrifice,  in  Goth,  to  serve 
or  worship ;  in  Arm.  bloda  is  to  soften ; 
W.  plyz,  soft ;  plyzaw,  to  soften ;  Dan. 
bidder,  Sw.  biota,  to  soften.]  To  dry 
and  smoke  ;  as,  to  blote  herrings. 

BLOTED,  pp.  Smoked  and  dried. 

BLOTTED,  pp.  Stained;  spotted;  e- 
rased. 

BLOT'TER,  n.  In  counting  houses,  a 
waste  book. 

BLOT'TING,  ppr.  Spotting  with  ink ; 
obliterating ;  staining.  Blotting  paper 
a  species  of  paper  made  without  size, 
serving  to  imbibe  the  wet  ink  in  books 
of  account,  &c. 

BLOT'TINGLY,  adv.  By  blotting. 

BLOW.n.  [This  probably  is  a  contracted 
word,  and  the  primary  sense  must  be, 
to  strike,  thrust,  push,  or  throw,  that 
is,  to  drive.  I  have  not  found  it  in  the 
cognate  dialects.  If  g  or  other  palatal 
letter  is  lost,  it  corresponds  in  elements 
with  the  L.  plaga,  Gr.  <r\nyr,,  L.  fligo, 
Eng.  flog.  But  blow,  a  stroke,  is  writ- 
ten like  the  verb  to  blow,  the  Latin  flo, 
and  blow,  to  blossom.  The  letter  lost 
is  probably  a  dental,  and  the  original 
was  blod,  or  bloth,  in  which  case,  the 
word  has  the  elements  of  loud,  laudo, 
claudo,  lad,  &c.]  1.  The  act  of  strik- 
ing ;  more  generally  the  stroke ;  a  vio- 
lent application  of  the  hand,  fist,  or  an 
instrument  to  an  object. — 2.  The  fatal 
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stroke;  a  stroke  that  kills;  hence, 
death.— 3.  An  act  of  hostility ;  as,  the 
nation  which  strikes  the  first  blow. 
Hence,  to  come  to  blows,  is  to  engage 
in  combat,  whether  by  individuals,  ar- 
mies, fleets,  or  nations ;  and  when  by 
nations,  it  is  war. — 4.  A  sudden  cala- 
mity ;  a  sudden  or  severe  evil.  In  like 
manner,  plaga  in  Latin  gives  rise  to  the 
Eng.  plague. — 5.  A  single  act ;  a  sud- 
den event ;  as,  to  gain  or  lose  a  pro- 
vince at  a  blow,  or  by  one  blow.  At  a 
stroke  is  used  in  like  manner. — 6.  An 
ovum  or  egg  deposited  by  a  fly,  on 
flesh,  or  other  substance,  called  a  fly- 
blow. 

BLOW,  r.  i.  pret.  blew;  pp.  blown.  [Sax. 
blawen,  blowan,  to  blow  as  wind;  blowan, 
to  blossom  or  blow,  as  a  flower;  D. 
bloeyen,  to  blossom;  Ger.  blahen,  to 
swell,  or  inflate ;  L.  flo,  to  blow.  This 
word,  probably,  is  from  the  same  root 
as  bloom,  blossom,  blow,  a  flower ;  W. 
bloden.  See  BLOSSOM.]  1.  To  make  a 
current  of  air ;  to  move  as  air ;  as,  the 
wind  blows.  Often  used  with  it;  as,  it 
blows  a  gale. — 2.  To  pant ;  to  puff ;  to 
breathe  hard  or  quick. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweating 
and  blowing.  S/iak. 

3.  To  breathe  ;  as,  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
— 4.  To  sound  with  being  blown,  as  a 
horn  or  trumpet.— 5.  To  flower;  to 
blossom  ;  to  bloom  ;  as  plants. 

How  blowi  the  citron  grove.  Milton. 
To  blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  ef- 
fect ;  to  cease,  or  be  dissipated ;  as,  the 
storm  or  the  clouds  are  blown  over. — 
To  blow  up,  to  rise  in  the  air ;  also,  to 
be  broken  and  scattered  by  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder. 

BLOW,  v.  t.  To  throw  or  drive  a  cur- 
rent of  air  upon ;  as,  to  blow  the  fire ; 
also,  to  fan. — 2.  To  drive  by  a  current 
of  air  ;  to  impel ;  as,  the  tempest  blew 
the  ship  ashore. — 3.  To  breathe  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  warming ;  as,  to  blow 
the  fingers  in  a  cold  day. — 4.  To  sound 
a  wind  instrument ;  as,  blow  the  trum- 
pet.— 5.  To  spread  by  report. 
Aud  through  the  court  hia  courtesy  was 
blown.  Dryden. 

6.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  flies. — 7.  To  form 
bubbles  by  blowing. — 8.  To  swell  and 
inflate,  as  veal;  a  practice  of  butchers. 
— 0.  To  form  glass  into  a  particular 
shape  by  the  breath,  as  in  glass  manu- 
factories.— 10.  To  melt  tin,  after  being 
first  burnt  to  destroy  the  mundic. —  To 
blow  away,  to  dissipate ;  to  scatter  with 
wind. —  To  blow  down,  to  prostrate  by 
wind. — To  blow  off,  to  shake  down  by 
wind,  as  to  blow  off  fruit  from  trees ; 
to  drive  from  land,  as  to  blow  off  a  ship. 
—  To  blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  as  a  candle. —  To  blow  up,  to 
fill  with  air ;  to  swell ;  as,  to  blow  up 
a  bladder  or  a  bubble. — 2.  To  inflate ; 
to  puff  up ;  «s,  to  blow  up  one  with  flat- 
tery.— 3.  To  kindle ;  as,  to  Wo w  up  a 
contention. — 4.  To  burst,  to  raise  into 
the  air,  or  to  scatter,  by  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  Figuratively,  to  scat- 
ter or  bring  to  nought  suddenly  ;  as,  to 
blow  up  a  scheme. —  To  blow  upon,  to 
make  stale ;  as,  to  blow  upon  an  au- 
thor's works. 

BLOW,  n.  A  flower;  a  blossom.  This 
word  is  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  legitimate.  In  the  Tatler, 
it  is  used  for  blossoms  in  general,  as 
the  Americans  use  blowth. — 2.  Among 
seamen,  a  gale  of  wind.  This  also  is  a 
legitimate  word,  in  general  use  in  the 
United  States. 


BLOW-BALL,  n.  [blow  and  ball.]  The 
flower  of  the  dandelion. 

BLOWER,  n.  One  who  blows ;  one  who 
is  employed  in  melting  tin. — 2.  A  plate 
of  iron  or  tin  used  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent of  air  in  a  chimney. 

BLOWING,  ppr.  Making  a  current  of 
air;  breathing  quick ;  sounding  a  wind 
instrument ;  inflating ;  impelling  by 
wind;  melting  tin.  Slowing  machine, 
an  engine  employed  at  iron-works  and 
other  places,  for  supplying  large  fur- 
naces with  a  blast  of  air.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  current  of  air  should  be 
propelled  into  the  furnace,  not  only 
with  a  certain  rapidity  and  volume,  but 
also  with  regularity.  Many  contri- 
vances have  been  devised  for  producing 
a  continuous  and  uniform  blast,  such 
as  blowing  machines,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  centrifugal  force,  double  bel- 
lows, water  bellows,  &c.;  but  the  most 
perfect  blowing  machines  are  those  in 
which  the  blast  is  produced  by  the  mo- 
tion "of  pistons  in  a  cylinder.  Blowing 
of  fire  arms,  in  gunnery,  is  when  the 
vent  or  touch-hole  is  run  or  gullied, 
and  becomes  wide,  so  that  the  powder 
flames  out.  Slowing  of  glass,  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  glass  into  various 
shapes,  by  means  of  blowing  through  a 
blow-pipe  dipped  into  the  melted  glass, 
and  by  other  methods.  Slowing  lands, 
in  agriculture,  are  lands  whose  surface 
soil  \3  so  light,  as  to  be  liable,  when 
dry,  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

BLOWING,  n.  The  motion  of  wind,  or 
act  of  blowing. 

BLOWN,  pp.  Driven  by  wind ;  fanned  ; 
sounded  by  blowing;  spread  by  re- 
port; swelled;  inflated;  expanded,  as 
a  blossom. 

BLOW-PIPE,  n.  [blow  and  pipe.]  An 
instrument  by  which  a  blast  or  current 
of  air  is  driven  through  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  or  candle,  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse,  or 
vitrify  it.  Slow-pipe  of  the  artist,  a 
conical  tube  of  brass,  glass,  or  other 
substance,  usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  capillary  or 
nearly  so  at  the  other,  where  it  is  bent 
nearly  to  a  right  angle.  This  is  used 
to  propel  a  jet  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
through  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
upon  the  substance  to  be  fused. — Slow- 
pipe  of  the  mineralogist,  the  same  in- 
strument substantially  as  the  forego- 
ing, but  usually  fitted  with  an  ivory  or 
silver  mouth-piece,  and  with  several 


Blow-Pipe. 

moveable  jets  to  produce  flames  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Its  office  is  to  produce 
instantly  a  furnace  heat,  on  minute 
fragments  of  mineral  substances,  sup- 
ported on  charcoal,  by  platina  forceps, 
'&c. — Compound  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  Hare, 
invented  in  1801,  an  instrument  in 
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which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  propelled 
by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure,  com- 
ing from  separate  reservoirs,  in  the  pro- 
portions requisite  to  form  water,  are 
made  to  unite  in  a  capillary  orifice,  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  kindled 
The  heat  produced,  when  the  focus  is 
formed  on  charcoal  or  any  non-con- 
ducting substance,  is  such  as  to  melt 
every  thing  but  the  diamond,  to  burn 
the  metals,  and  to  dissipate  in1  vapour, 
or  in  gaseous  forms,  most  known  sub- 
stances. The  blow-pipe  of  Newman, 
Clarke,  &c.,  is  the  compound  blow-j  rpo 
of  Dr.  Hare,  with  some  unimportant 
modifications. 

BLOW-POINT,  n.  [blow  and  point,]  A 
kind  of  play  among  children, 
BLOWTH.t  n.  [Ir.blath,  blaith,  a  flower 
or  blossom;  D.  bloeizel;  Ger.  bluthe.'] 
Bloom,  or  blossom,  or  that  which  is 
expanded.  It  signifies  bloom,  or  blos- 
soms in  general,  or  the  state  of  blos- 
soming. A  term  used  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

BLOWZE,  n.  (blowz.)  [From  the  same 
root  as  Blush,  which  see.]  1.  A  ruddy 
fat-faced  woman. — 2.  A  cap. 
BLOWZ'Y,  a.  Ruddy-faced;  fat  and 
ruddy ;  high-coloured. 
BLUB»T  v-  *•  To  swell.  [See  BLEB.] 
BLUB'BER,  n.  [See  BLOBBEK,  BLOB, 
and  BLEB.]  1.  A  blobber,  or  bubble  ; 
a  common  vulgar  word,  but  legitimate. 
—2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large 
sea  animals,  of  which  is  made  train-oil. 
The  blubber  lies  under  the  skin  and 
over  the  muscular  flesh  ;  it  is  about  six 
inches  in  thickness  in  general,but  about 
the  under  lip  it  is  two  or  three  feet 
thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded  by 
one  whale,  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or 
60,  but  sometimes  to  80  or  more  cwts. 
— 3.  Sea  nettle,  or  sea  blubber,  the  me- 
dusa. 

BLUB'BER,  v.  i.  To  weep  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks.     If  1 
mistake  not,  this  word  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  weeping,  so  as  to  slaver. 
BLUB'BER,  v    t.  To  swell  the  cheeks, 
or  disfigure  the  face  with  weeping. 
BLUB'BERED,  pp.  Swelled;  big;  tur- 
gid; as,  a  blubbered  lip. 
BLUB'BERING,  ppr.  Weeping  so  as  to 
swell  the  cheeks. 

BLUD'6EON,  n.  [Goth,  blyggwan,  to 
strike.]  A  short  stick,  with  one  elid 
loaded,  or  thicker  and  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  used  as  an  offensive  weapon 
by  low  persons. 

BLUE,  a.  (blu.)  [Sax.  bleo,  bleoh.  Meow, 
colour;  Ger.  blatt;  Sw.  bla,  blue;  Ger. 
blei,  lead,  so  named  from  its  colour ; 
Fr.  bleu;  Corn.  Wow.]  One  of  the  seven 
colours,  into  which  the  rays  of  light 
divide  themselves,  when  refracted 
through  a  glass  prism.  The  substances 
used  as  blue  pigments,  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources;  they  are  all  compound 
bodies,  some  being  natural,  and  others 
artificial.  They  are  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  The  best  blue  colour  for 
the  use  of  painters  is  ultramarine, 
which  is  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli,  or 
azure  stone.  The  principal  blues  used 
in  painting  are  these :  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  ai.U 
iron  ;  blue  bice,  next  in  quality  to  Prus- 
sian blue ;  Indigo  blue,  from  the  indigo 
plant.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
shades  of  blue,  as  blue  verditer,  smalt, 
from  cobalt ;  cobalt  blue  from  the  same 
substance,  lacmus,  or  litmus,  sky-blue, 
&c. 
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BLUE,  v.  t.  To  make  blue  ;  to  dye  of  a 
blue  colour ;  to  make  blue  by  heating, 
as  metals,  &c. 

BLUE-BIRD,  n.  [blue  and  bird.]  A 
small  bird,  a  species  of  Motacilla,  very 
common  in  the  United  States.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  blue,  and  the 
throat  and  breast  of  a  dirty  red.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree. 

.The  blue-bird  is  the  harbinger  of  spring 

fli>  the  Americans ;  its  song  is  cheerful, 

'continuing  with  little  interruption  from 
Mar^'i  to  October,but  is  most  frequent- 
ly heard  in  the  serene  days  of  the  spring. 

BLCE-BOT'TLE,  )  n.  Names  given  to 

BLCE-BON'NET,  j  the  plant  Cen- 
taurea  cyanus,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
found  frequently  in  corn  fields.  These 
names  are  derived  from  the  blue  funnel- 
shaped  florets,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged  upon  the 
capitulum. — 2.  Slue-bottle  is  also  a  fly 
with  a  large  blue  belly,  likewise  trivially 
called  a  beef -eater. 

BLCE-BKEAST,  n.  A  trivial  name  for 
the  blue-throated  redstart  (Phccnimra 
suecica),  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  link  between  the  redstart  and  com- 
mon wagtail.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  blue-throated  warbler. 

BLUE-€AP,n.[ftftieandcap.]Afishoftbe 
salmon  kind,  with  blue  spots  on  its  head. 

BLCE-EYED,  a.  Having  blue  eyes. 

BLOB-FISH,  n.  [blue  and  fish.}  A  fish, 
a  species  of  Coryphaena,  of  the  order  of 
Thoracics,  found  about  the  Bahamas,' 
and  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

BLUE-HAIRED,  a.  Having  hair  of  a 
blue  colour. 

BLOE'ING,  n.  The  process  of  heating 
iron  and  other  metals  in  the  fire,  until 
they  assume  a  blue  colour. 

BLUE-JOHN,  n.  Among  miners,  fluor 
spar,  a  mineral,  found  in  the  mines  of 
Derbyshire,  and  fabricated  into  vases 
and  other  ornamental  figures. 

BLOELY,  adv.  With  a  blue  colour. 

BLCENESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
bine;  a  blue  colour. 

BLOB-OINTMENT,  n.  Mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

BLOB-PETER,  n.  The  signal  for  sailing. 

BLOE-PILL.  n.  Mercurial  pill. 

BLOE-STOCKING,  n.  A  pedantic  fe- 
male ;  one  who  sacrifices  the  charac- 
teristic excellences  of  her  sex  to  learn- 
ing. 

BLUE-STONE,  n.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

BLOB-THROAT,  n.  [blue  and  throat.] 
A  bird  with  a  tawny  breast,  marked 
with  a  sky-blue  crescent,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BLUE- VEINED,  a.  Having  blue  veins 
or  streaks. 

BLOE-VIT'RIOL,  n.  The  sulphate  of 
the  black  oxide  or  protoxide  of  copper, 
employed  by  surgeons  as  an  escharotic 
and  astringent. 

BLOEY,  a.  Somewhat  blue. 

BLUFF,  a.  [Perhaps  allied  to  W.  llwf, 
Eng.  leap,  from  shooting  forward.]  Big ; 
surly;  blustering. 

BLUFF,  n.  A  high  bank,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, projecting  into  the  sea;  a  high 
bank  presenting  a  steep  front. 

BLUFF'-BOWED,  a.  [bluff  and  iow.] 
Having  broad  and  flat  bows. 

BLUFF'-HEADED,  a.  [bluff  and  head.] 
Having  an  upright  stem.  A  bluff  head- 
ed ship,  is  opposed  to  one  that  is  sharp- 
headed,  and  that  is  shorter 'and  less 
masted. 

BLUFF'NESS,  n.  A  swelling  or  bloated- 
ness  ;  surliness. 

BLUFF'Y.ra,  Having  bluffs  or  bold  pro- 
jecting points  of  land. 


BLU'ISH,  a.  Blue  in  a  small  degree. 

BLU'ISHLY,  adv.  In  a  bluish  mumier. 

BLU'ISHNESS,  n.  A  small  degree  of 
blue  colour. 

BLUN'DER,  r.  i.  [This  word  seems  to 
be  allied  to  the  Gr.  !rA«.«*,  to  err  ;  and 
toflounder.  The  sense  of  the  latter  is 
to  move  with  sudden  jerks,  and  irregu- 
lar motions.  In  Dan.  blunder  is  to  wink, 
twinkle,  or  dissemble ;  allied  to  Fr. 
loin.]  1.  To  mistake  grossly ;  to  err 
widely  or  stupidly. — 2.  To  move  with- 
out direction,  or  steady  guidance  ;  to 
plunge  at  an  object ;  to  move,  speak, 
or  write  with  sudden  and  blind  precipi- 
tance; as,  to  blunder  upon  a  reason ;  to 
blander  round  a  meaning. — 3.  To  stum- 
ble, as  a  horse  ;  a  common  use  of  the 
word. 

BLUN'DER,  n.  A  mistake  through  pre- 
cipitance, or  without  due  exercise  of 
judgment;  a  gross  mistake. 

BLUN'DEKBUSS,  n.  [blunder  and  D. 
bus,  a  tube ;  Dan.  bosse;  Sw.  boss?,  a 
gun.]  A  short  gun  or  fire-arm,  with  a 
large  bore,  capable  of  holding  a  number 
of  balls,  and  intended  to  do  execution 
without  exact  aim. 

BLUN'DSRED,  pp.  Done  or  spoken 
with  gross  mistake. 

BLUN'DEHER,  n.  One  who  is  apt  to 
blunder,  or  to  make  gross  mistakes ;  a 
careless  person. 

BLUN'DERHEAD,  n.  [blunder  and 
head.]  A  stupid  fellow ;  one  who  blun- 
ders. 

BLUN'TJERING,  ppr.  Moving  or  act- 
ing with  blind  precipitance;  mistaking 
grossly;  stumbling. 

BLUN'DERINGLY,  adv.  In  a  blun- 
dering manner. 

BLUNT,  a.  [from  the  root  of  Gr.  «»- 
/SAi/.m,  to  dull.]  1.  Having  a  thick  edge, 
or  point,  as  an  instrument;  dull;  not 
sharp. — 2.  Dull  in  understanding;  slow 
of  discernment. — 3.  Abrupt  in  address; 
plain;  unceremonious;  wanting  the 
forms  of  civility;  rough  in  manners, or 
speech.— 4.  Hard  to  penetrate.  [Un- 
usual.] 

BLUNT,  v.  t.  To  dull  the  edge,  or  point, 
by  making  it  thicker. — 2.  To  repress,  or 
weaken  any  appetite,  desire,  or  power 
of  the  mind;  to  impair  the  force  of  any 
passion  which  affects  the  mind,  or  of 
any  evil  or  good  which  affects  the  body ; 
as,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  love,  of  pain, 
or  of  suffering. 

Your  ceaseless  endeavours  will  be  exert- 
ed to  blunt  the  stings  of  pain.  Dwight. 

BLUNT'ED,  pp.  Made  dull;  weakened; 
impaired;  repressed, 

BLUNT'ING,  ppr.  Making  dull;  re- 
pressing ;  impairing. 

BLUNT'ING,  n.  Restraint. 

BLUNT'LY,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner ; 
coarsely  ;  plainly  ;  abruptly  ;  without 
delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civi- 
lity. 

BLUNT'NESS,  n.  Want  of  edge,  or 
point;  dullness;  obtuseness ;  want  of 
sharpness. — 2.  Coarseness  of  address; 
roughness  of  manners ;  rude  sincerity, 
or  plainness. 

BLUNT'WITTED,  a.  [blunt  and  wit] 
Dull ;  stupid. 

BLUR,  n.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in 
any  other  language,  but  probably  it  is  al- 
lied to  the  W.  llur,  black  and  blue,  livid, 
L.  luridus.]  A  dark  spot ;  a  stain ;  a 
blot,  whether  upon  paper  or  other 
substance,  or  upon  reputation. 

BLUR,  v.  t.  To  obscure  by  a  dark  spot, 

or  by  any  foul  matter,  without  quite 

effacing. — 2.   To   sully  ;    to   stain ;   to 

blemish  ;  as,  to  blur  reputation. 
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BLUR'RED,  pp.  Darkened  or  stained; 
obscured. 

BLUR'RING,  ppr.  Darkening  or  stain- 
ing ;  spotting. 

BLURT,  v.  t.  [Allied  probably  to  flirt, 
to  throw.]  To  throw  out,  or  throw  at 
random,  hastily,  or  unadvisedly;  to  utter 
suddenly,  or  inadvertently ;  commonly 
with  out,  and  applied  to  words. 

BLURT'ED,  pp.  Thrown  out  hastily. 

BLUB/TING,  ppr.  Throwing  out,  or 
uttered  hastily. 

BLUSH,  v.  i.  [D  bloozen;  Sw.  blyas,  to 
blush ;  Dan.  blusser,  to  blaze,  or  glis- 
ten ;  blussel,  blushing ;  Dan.  blus,  a 
torch ;  Dan.  blues  ved,  to  blush,  or  be 
ashamed ;  Ir.  loise,  loisi,  flame.  It  im- 
plies a  throwing  out,  or  spreading. 
Flash  may  be  from  the  same  root.  See 
BLAZE.]  1.  To  redden  in  the  cheeks, 
or  face  ;  to  be  suddenly  suffused  with 
a  red  colour  in  the  cheeks,  or  face, 
from  a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  confusion, 
modesty,  diffidence,  or  surprise ;  fol- 
lowed by  at  or  for,  before  the  cause  of 
blushing  ;  as,  blush  at  your  vices;  blush 
for  your  degraded  country. 

In  the  presence  of  the  shameless  and  un- 
blushing, the  young  offender  is  ashamed  tn 
blush.  Buckminster. 

2.  To  bear  a  blooming  red  colour,  or 
any  soft  bright  colour ;  as,  the  blushimj 
rose. 

He  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him.  S/utk, 

Shakspeare  has  used  this  word  in  a 
transitive  sense,  to  make  red,  and  it  may 
be  allowable  in  poetry. 

BLUSH,  n.  A  red  colour  suffusing  the 
cheeks  only,  or  the  face  generally,  and 
excited  by  confusion,  which  may  spring 
from  shame,  guilt,  modesty,  diffidence, 
or  surprise. 

The  rosy  Uuik  of  love.  Trumkult. 

2.  A  red,  or  reddish  colour.— 3.  Sudden 
appearance  ;  a  glance ;  a  sense  taken 
from  the  sudden  suffusion  of  the  face 
in  blushing  ;  as,  a  proposition  appears 
absurd  at  first  blush. 

BLUSH'ET.f  n.  A  young  modest  girl. 

BLUSH'FUL,  a.  Full  of  blushes. 

BLUSH'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  blushful 
manner. 

BLUSH'ING,  ppr.  Reddening  in  the 
cheeks,  or  face ;  bearing  a  bright  co- 
lour. 

BLUSH'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  blushing 
manner. 

BLUSH'LESS,  a.  Unblushing;  past 
blushing  ;  impudent. 

BLUSH'Y,  a.  Like  a  blush  ;  having  the 
colour  of  a  blush. 

BLUS'TER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  blasstan,  to  blow. 
Probably  allied  to  blaze,  blast;  Dan. 
blusser,  to  blaze,  to  rage.]  1.  To  be 
loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering ;  to  bully  ; 
to  puff;  to  swagger;  as,  a  turbulent, 
or  boasting  person. — 2.  To  roar,  and  be 
tumultuous,  as  wind  ;  to  be  boisterous ; 
to  be  windy;  to  hurry. 

BLUS'TER,  n.  Noise;  tumult;  boast- 
ing ;  boisterousness ;  turbulence ;  roai 
of  a  tempest;  violent  wind;  hurry; 
any  irregular  noise  and  tumult  from 
wind,  or  from  vanity. 

BLUS'TERER,  n.  A  swaggerer;  a  bully ; 
a  noisy  tumultuous  fellow,  who  makes 
great  pretensions  from  vanity. 

BLUS'TERING,  ppr.  Making  a  noise  ; 
puffing ;  boasting. 

BLUS'TERING,  a.  Noisy ;  tumultuous ; 
windy. 

BLUS'TERINGLY,  adv.  In  a  bluster- 
ing manner. 

BLUS'TROUS,  a.  Noisy ;  tumultuous  ; 
boastful. 


BOARD 


BOARDING-PIKE 


BOAT 


BLYPE,  n.  A  coat,  a  shred ;  applied  to 
the  skin,  which  is  said  to  come  off  in 
blf/pes,  when  it  peels  in  coats,  or  is 
rubbed  off  in  shreds.  [Scotch.] 

BO,  (exclam.)  [W.  Aw.]  A  word  of  ter- 
ror; a  customary  sound  uttered  by 
children  to  frighten  their  fellows. 

BO'A,  n.  A  genus  of  serpents,  of  the 
class  Amphibia,  the  characters  of  which 
are,  the  belly  and  tail  are  furnished 
with  scuta.  It  includes  the  largest 
species  of  serpent,  the  Constrictor, 
sometimes  thirty,  or  forty  feet  long. 
Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  venom, 
the  serpents  of  this  genus  have  been 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  muscular 
power  which  renders  them  terrible. 
Once  fairly  involved  in  the  crushing 
folds  of  the  Constrictor,  the  strength  of 
the  strongest  man  would  not  prove  of 
the  slightest  avail.  It  seizes  even  bul- 
locks, and  crushes  their  bones  to  pieces 
in  its  folds,  after  which,  it  swallows  the 
animal  whole.  The  species  of  boa  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South 
America. 


Boa  Constrictor. 


BOANE'RGES,  n.  [Gr.  fMnfru.]  Sons 
of  thunder;  Mark  iii.  17. — 2.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  a  thundering 
preacher. 

BOAR,  n.  [Sax.  bar;  Corn,  bora,  a  boar; 
Ger.  eber,  a  boar,  and  a  gimlet,  or  au- 
ger; also,  eberschwein,  boar-swine; 
Qu.  L.  aper,  and  verres;  Sans,  varaha.] 
The  male  of  swine  not  castrated. — 
Wild  boar,  the  original  of  the  hog  kind. 
These  animals  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  except  the  British  islands ; 
also  in  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and 
on  the  Barbary  coast  of  Africa ;  but  in 
the  forests  of  South  America  they 
abound  in  great  numbers,  and  are  of 
great  service  to  the  natives,  not  only 
by  supplying  them  with  food,  but  also 
helping  to  clear  the  country  of  the  rat- 
tle-snakes, which  they  devour  without 
any  injury  to  themselves.  The  wild 
boar  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  tame  species;  its  body  is  less,  its 
snout  longer,  and  the  ears  (which  are 
always  black),  rounder  and  shorter :  it 
is  always  of  an  iron  gray  colour,  in- 
clining to  black :  the  tusks  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  tame  hog,  being  some- 
times nearly  a  foot  in  length.  In  her., 
the  wild  boar  and  its  head  are  used  as 
a  common  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

BOAR,  v.  i.  In  the  manege,  a  horse  is 
said  to  boar,  when  he  shoots  out  his 
nose,  raising  it  as  high  as  his  ears,  and 
tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind. 

BOARD,  n.  [Sax.  bord  and  bred,  a 
board,  or  table ;  D.  board,  a  board,  a 
hem,  border,  margin;  Ger.  bord,  a  board, 
a  brim,  bank,  border ;  and  bret,  a  board, 
or  plank ;  Dan.  bord,  a  board,  a  table ; 
brcedc,  a  board,  or  plank ;  and  bred,  a 
border,  W.  bwrz,  a  board,  or  table ;  Ir. 


bord,  a  table,  a  border.  This  word  and 
broad  seem  to  be  allied  in  origin,  and 
the  primary  sense  is  to  open  or  spread, 
whence  broad,  dilated.]  1.  A  piece  of 
timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  considerable 
length,  and  breadth,  compared  with  the 
thickness,  used  for  building,  and  other 
purposes. — 2.  A  table.  The  table  of 
our  rude  ancestors  was  a  piece  of 
board,  perhaps  originally  laid  upon  the 
knees.  "Lauti  cibum  capiunt;  sepa- 
rata singulis  sedes,  et  sua  cuique  men- 
sa,  t.  e.  the  Germans  wash  before  they 
eat,  and  each  has  a  separate  seat,  and 
his  own  table." — 3-Entertainment;  food; 
diet ;  as,  the  price  of  board  is  two,  five, 
or  seven  guineas  a  week. — 4.  A  table  at 
which  a  council  or  court  is  held ;  hence 
a  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any 
authorized  assembly,  or  meeting ;  as,  a 
board  of  directors.— 5.  The  deck  of  a 
ship ;  the  interior  part  of  a  ship,  or 
boat;  used  in  the  phrase,  on  board, 
aboard.  In  this  phrase  however,  the 
sense  is  primarily  the  side  of  the  ship. 
To  go  aboard,  is  to  go  over  the  side. — 
6.  The  side  of  a  ship.  [Fr.  bord;  Sp. 
borda.] 

Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row. 
Dry  den. 

To  fall  overboard,  that  is,  over  the 
side ;  the  mast  went  by  the  board. — 
To  heave  overboard,  is  to  throw  any 
thing  out  of  a  vessel  into  the  sea. —  To 
slip  by  the  board,  is  to  slip  down  by  the 
ship's  side. —  Weather  board,  that  side 
of  a  ship  which  is  to  windward. — 
Hoard  and  board,  side  by  side. — 7.  The 
line  over  which  a  ship  runs  between 
tack  and  tack. —  To  make  a  good  board, 
is  to  sail  in  a  straight  line,  when  close 
hauled. —  To  make  short  boards,  is  to 
tack  frequently.— 8.  A  table  for  artifi- 
cers to  sit,  or  work  on. — 9.  A  table,  or 
frame  for  a  game ;  as,  a  chess-board, 
&c. — 10.  A  body  of  men  constituting  a 
quorum  in  session ;  a  court,  or  council ; 
as,  a  board  of  trustees ;  a  board  of  of- 
ficers.— Board,  or  pasteboard,  layers  of 
paper  so  pasted  together  as  to  make  a 
substance  as  hard  as  a  board,  of  which 
the  coverings  of  books  are  made; 
hence  a  book  is  said  to  be  in  boards, 
when  the  boards  are  only  covered  with 
paper  or  cloth,  in  distinction  from  a 
book  which  is  bound,  or  put  into  leather. 

BOARD,  v.  t.  To  lay,  or  spread  with 
boards ;  to  cover  with  boards. — 2.  To 
enter  a  ship  by  force  in  combat,  which 
answers  to  storming  a  city  or  fort  on 
land. — 3.f  To  attack ;  to  make  the  first 
attempt  upon  a  man.  In  Spenser,  to 
accost.  [Fr.  aborder.]  —4.  To  place  at 
board,  for  a  compensation,  as  a  lodger. 
— 5.  To  furnish  with  food,  or  food  and 
lodging,  for  a  compensation;  as,  a  man 
boards  ten  students. 

BOARD,  v.  i.  To  receive  food,  or  diet, 
as  a  lodger,  or  without  lodgings,  for  a 
compensation ;  as,  he  boards  at  the  mo- 
derate price  of  ten  shillings  a  week. 

BOARD  ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  board- 
ed, as  a  ship. 

BOARDED,  pp.  Covered  with  boards; 
entered  by  armed  men,  as  a  ship  ;  fur- 
nished with  food  for  a  compensation. 

BOARDER,  n.  One  who  has  food  or 
diet,  and  lodging,  in  another's  family 
for  a  reward. — 2.  One  who  boards  a 
ship  in  action;  one  who  is  selected  to 
board  ships. 

BOARDING,  ppr.  Covering  with 
boards;  entering  a  ship  by  force ;  fur- 
nishing or  receiving  board,  as  a  lodger, 
for  a  reward. 

BOARDING-PIKE,    n.    A    defensive 
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weapon  used  by  sailors  in  boarding  an 
enemy's  ship. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school, 
the  scholars  of  which  board  with  the 
teacher. 

BOARD-RULE,  n.  A  figured  scale  for 
finding  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a 
board,  without  calculation. 

BOARD-WAGES,  n.  Wages  allowed  to 
servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals^- 

BOARISH,  a.  [from  boar.]     Swinish  ;\ 
brutal ;  cruel. 

BOA'RMIA,  n.  A  genus  of  moths  of  the 
family  Geometridss.  All  the  species 
are  of  an  ashy  colour,  or  white,  min- 
utely dotted  with  brown ;  most  of  them 
are  found  in  woods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

BOAR-SPEAR,  n.  A  spear  used  in 
hunting  boars. 

BOAST,  ».  i.  [W.  bostiaw,  to  boast,  to 
toss,  or  throw ;  Ger.  pausten,  to  blow, 
swell,  bounce ;  Sw.  posa,  Dan.  puster, 
id.  Qu.  Gr.  fur**,  to  inflate ;  L.  fastus.] 

1.  To  brag,  or  vaunt  one's  self ;  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display,  in  speech,  of 
one's  own  worth,  property,  or  actions. 

Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boatt; 
Eph.  ii  9. 

2.  To  glory  ;  to  speak  with  laudable 
pride  and  ostentation  of  meritorious 
persons,  or  things. 

I  boait  of  yon  to  them  of  Macedonia. 
St.  Paul;  2  Cor.  ix. 

Usually,  it  is  followed  by  of;  sometimes 
by  in. — 3.  To  exalt  one's  self. 

With  your  mouth  you  have  {toasted  against 
me;  Ezek.  xxxv. 

BOAST,  v.  t.  To  display  in  ostentatious 
language;  to  speak  of  with  pride,  van- 
ity or  exultation,  with  a  view  to  self- 
commendation. 

Lest  men  should  boatt  their  specious  deeds. 
Millun. 

2.  To  magnify  or  exalt. 

They  boast  themselves  in  the  multitudeof 
their  riches;  Ps.  xlix. 

3.  To  exult  in  confident  expectation. 
Boatt  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;    Prov. 

xxvii. 

In  masonry,  to  pare  a  stone  with  a 
broad  chisel  and  mallet.  In  carving, 
to  reduce  ornaments,  or  other  work  to 
their  general  contour  or  form,  prepara- 
tory to  working  out  the  minuter  parts. 

BOAST,  n.  Expression  of  ostentation, 
pride,  or  vanity ;  a  vaunting. 

Thou  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law ;  Rom. 
ii. 

2.  The  cause  of  boasting;  occasion  of 
pride,  vanity,  or  laudable  exultation. 

Trial  by  peers  is  the  boast  of  the  British 
nation. 

BOASTER,  n.  One  who  boasts,  glories, 
or  vaunts  ostentatiously. — In  masonrji, 
a  broad  chisel  used  to  make  the  surface 
of  a  stone  nearly  smooth. 

BOASTFUL,  a.  Given  to  boasting  ;  os- 
tentatious of  personal  worth,  or  ac- 
tions. 

BOASTFULLY,  adv.  In  a  boastful 
manner. 

BOASTFULNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
boastful 

BOASTING,  ppr.  Talking  ostentatious- 
ly; glorying;  vaunting. 

BOASTING,  n.  Ostentatious  display  of 
personal  worth,  or  actions;  a  glorying, 
or  vaunting. 

Where  is  boasting  then?  Rom.  iii. 

BOASTINGLY,  adv.  In  an  ostenta- 
tious manner;  with  boasting. 

BOASTIVE,  a.  Presumptuous.  [Un- 
usual.] 

BOASTLESS,  a.  Without  ostentation. 

BOAT,  n.  [Sax.  bat;  W.  bad;  Ir.  bad; 
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G.  bot,  a  boat;  It.  dim.  batteUo,  a  little 
boat,  whence,  Fr.  bateau;  Sp.  bote,  a 
boat.]  1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  wa- 
ter erafl.,  usually  moved  by  oars,  or 
rowing.  The  forms,  dimensions,  and 
uses  of  boats  are  very  various,  and 
some  of  them  carry  a  light  sail.  The 
different  kinds  of  boats  have  different 
names,  as,  long-boat,  launch,  barge,  pin- 
nace, jolly-boat,  cutter,  yawl,  ferry-boat, 

tvherry,  Moses-boat,  punt,  felucca,  fish- 
ing-boat, perogue.  —  2.  A  small  vessel 
carrying  a  mast  and  sails;  but  usually 
described  by  another  word,  as  a  pack- 
et-boat, passage-boat,  advice-boat,  &c. 
—  To  trim  the  boat,  to  sit  in  the  boat  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  she  shall  float  up- 
right in  the  water;  —  To  moor  the  boat, 
to  fasten  the  boat  with  two  ropes,  so  as 
to  keep  her  in  a  steady  position;  —  To 
bale  the  boat,  to  bale  the  water  out  of 
the  boat. 

BOAT,  v.  t.  To  transport  in  a  boat;  as, 
to  boat  goods  across  a  lake. 

BOATABLE,  a.  Navigable  for  boats,  or 
small  river  craft. 

BOATED,  pp.  Transported  in  a  boat. 

BOAT-BILL,  n.  [boat  and  bill.]  A 
genus  of  birds,  the  Cancroma,  of  two 
species,  the  crested  and  the  brown  ; 
but  by  some  ornithologists  they  are 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. They  are  of  the  Grallic  order, 
with  a  bill  four  inches  long,  not  unlike 
a  boat  with  the  keel  uppermost,  or  like 
the  bowls  of  two  spoons,  with  the  hol- 
low parts  placed  together. 

BOAT-FLY,  or  BOAT-INSECT,  n.  A 
genus  of  insects,  Hemipters,  known  in 
zoology  by  the  generic  term  Notonecta. 

BOAT-HOOK,  n.  [boat  and  hook.]  An 
iron  hook  with  a  point  on  the  back, 
fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to  pull,  or  push  a 
boat. 

BOATING,  ppr.  Transporting  in  boats. 

BOATING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
transporting  in  boats.—  2.  In  Persia,  a 
punishment  of  capital  offenders  by 
laying  them  on  the  back  in  a  boat 
which  is  covered,  where  they  perish. 

BOA'TION.t  n.  [L.  boo.]  A  crying 
out;  a  roar. 

BOATMAN,     In.  [boat  and  man.]     A 

BOATSMAN,  f  man  who  manages  a 
boat  ;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 

BOAT-ROPE,  n.  [boat  and  rope.]  A 
rope  to  fasten  a  boat,  usually  called  a 
painter. 

BOAT-SHAPED,  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  boat;  navicular;  cymbiform;  hol- 
low like  a  boat;  as  the  valve  of  some 
pericarps. 

BOAT-SKIDS,  n.  plur.  Long  square 
pieces  of  fir,  extending  across  the  ship 
from  the  gang-boards,  and  on  which 
the  boat's  spare  masts,  &c.,  are  stowed. 

BOATSWAIN,  n.  In  seamen's  Ian., 
bosn.  [Sax.  batswein,  from  bat,  boat, 
and  swein,  swain,  a  boy,  or  servant.] 
An  officer  on  board  of  ships,  who  has 
charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  co- 
lours, anchors,  cables,  and  cordage. 
His  office  is  also,  to  summon  the  crew 
to  their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch,  as- 
sist in  the  necessary  business  of  the 
ship,  seize  and  punish  offenders,  &c. 
He  has  a  mate  who  has  charge  of  the 
long-boat,  for  setting  forth  and  weigh- 
ing anchors,  warping,  towing,  and 
mooring. 

BOB,  n.  Any  little  round  thing,  that 
plays  loosely  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
cord,  or  moveable  machine  ;  a  little  or- 
nament, or  pendant  that  hangs  so  as  to 
play  loosely.  Fishers  usually  apply 
this  term  to  a  knot  of  worms,  on  a 


string,  used  in  fishing  for  eels.  —  2.  The 
words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

—  3.  A  blow;  a  shake,  or  jog;  a  jeer,  or 
flout.  —  4.  The  ball  of  a  short  pendulum. 

—  5.  A  mode  of  ringing.  —  6.  A  bob-wig. 
BOB,  v.  t.  To  beat  ;  to  shake,  or  jog.  — 

2.  To  cheat;  to  gain  by  fraud.—  3.  To 
mock  or  delude.  —  4.  To  cut  short. 
BOB,  v.  f.  To  play  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  to  play  loosely  against  any  thing. 

—  2.  To  angle,  or  fish  for  eels,  or  to 
catch  eels  with  a  bob.—  3.  In  Scotland, 
to  dance. 

BOBANCE.fn.  (bobans'.)    A  boasting. 

BOB'BED,  pp.  Beat,  or  shaken  ;  cheat- 
ed; gained  by  fraud;  deluded. 

BOB'BERO,  n.  [Span.]  A  kind  of  dance, 
or  play. 

BOB'BIN,  n.  [Fr.  bobine;  D.  babyn.]  A 
small  pin  or  cylindrical  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  head,  on  which  thread  is  wound 
for  making  lace.  A  similar  instrument, 
bored  through  to  receive  an  iron  pivot, 
and  with  a  border  at  each  end,  is  used 
in  spinning,  to  wind  thread,  or  silk  on; 
a  spool. 

BOB'BING,  ppr.  Playing  back  and 
forth  ;  striking  ;  cheating  ;  angling  for 
eels. 

BOB'BINWORK,  n.  [bobbin  and  work.] 
Work  woven  with  bobbins. 

BOB'-CHERRY,  n.  [bob  and  cherry.] 
Among  children,  a  play  in  which  a 
cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the 
mouth. 

BO'BO,  n  A  Mexican  fish,  two  feet 
long,  in  high  esteem  for  food. 

BOB'OLINK,  or  BOBLINK,  n.  The 
usual  name  by  which  the  rice-bird,  or 
reed-bird,  is  known  in  the  United  States. 
This  species  is  migratory. 

BOB'STAYS,  n.  [bob  and  stay.]  Ropes 
to  confine  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  down- 
ward to  the  stem. 

BOB'TAIL,  n.  [bob  and  tail.]  A  short 
tail,  or  a  tail  cut  short.—  2.  The  rabble  ; 
used  in  contempt. 

BOB'-TAILED,  a.  Having  the  hair  cut 
short. 

BOB'-  WIG,  n.  bob  and  wig.]  A  short 
wig. 

BO€AQUE,  or  BOCAKE,  n.  An  ani- 
mal found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nieper, 
resembling  a  rabbit,  except  that  its  ears 
are  shorter,  and  it  has  no  tail. 

BOC'ASINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  fine 
linen,  or  buckram. 

BOCCO'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Dodecandria,  and  order  Mo- 
nogynia,  and  nat.  order  Papaveracea;. 
One  species,  the  Bocconia  frutescens,  is 
esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  its  large  foli- 
age. It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

BOCE,  n.  The  sparus,  a  beautiful  fish. 

BOCK'ELET,  )  n.    A    kind    of    long- 

BOCK'ERET,/    winged  hawk. 

BOCK'ING,  n.  A  particular  sort  of 
cloth,  like  baize. 

BOCK'LAND.     See  BOOKLAND. 

BODE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bodian,  bodigan,  to 
foretell,  to  utter,  or  announce  ;  bod,  an 
order,  mandate  or  edict;  boda,  a  mes- 
senger, or  preacher  ;  Sw.  bod,  a  mes- 
sage, an  embassy  ;  beboda,  to  tell,  or  re- 
late; Sax.  gebodian,  to  offer,  or  bid,  to 
relate,  tell,  or  announce,  to  command, 
to  show,  to  promise.  Radically,  this  is 
the  same  word  as  Sid,  which  see.  The 
radical  sense  is,  to  utter,  to  drive  out 
the  voice.]  To  portend;  to  foreshow; 
to  presage;  to  indicate  something 
future  by  signs;  to  be  the  omen  of; 
most  generally  applied  to  things;  as,  our 
vices  bode  evil  to  the  country. 
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BODE,  v.  i.  To  foreshow;  to  presage. 
This  budet  well  to  you.  Dryifen. 

BODE,  n.  An  omen.—  2.  A  stop.  [See 
ABIDK.] 

BODEMENT.t  n.  An  omen;  portent; 
prognostic;  a  foreshowing. 

BOD<iE,f  v.  i.  [See  BOGULE.]  To  bog- 
gle ;  to  stop. 

BOD6E,f  n.  A  botch. 

BOD'ICE,  n.  Stays  ;  a  waistcoat  quilted 
with  whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

BOD'IED,  a.  [from  body.]  Having  a 
body. 

BOD'ILESS,  a.  [See  BODY.]  Having 
no  body,or  material  form;  incorporeal. 

BOD'ILINESS.n.  Corporeality. 

BOD'ILY,  a.  Having  or  containing  a 
body  or  material  form  ;  corporeal  ;  as, 
bodily  dimensions.  —  2.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  body,  in  distinction  from 
the  mind;  as  bodily  defects;  bodily 
pain.  —  3.  Real;  actual;  as,  bodily  act. 

BOD'ILY,  adv.  Corporeally;  united 
with  a  body  or  matter. 

It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  God- 
head dwells  bodily.  Watts. 

BODING,  ppr.  [from  bode.]  Foreshow- 
ing ;  presaging, 

BODING,  n.  An  omen. 

BOD'KIN,  n.  [Ir.  bod,  a  limb,  that  is,  a 
point,  a  shoot,  with  the  termination 
kin,  used  as  a  diminutive;  Gr.  Pxrot,  a 
thorn.]  1.  An  instrument  of  steel, 
bone,  ivory,  or  the  like,  with  a  small 
blade,  and  a  sharp  point,  for  making 
holes  by  piercing.  A  like  instrument 
with  an  eye,  for  drawing  thread,  tape, 
or  ribband,  through  a  loop,  &c.  An 
instrument  to  dress  the  hair.—  2.f  A 
dagger. 

BODLE,  n.  A  copper  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  Scotland,  of  the  value  of  two 
pennies  Scots,  or  the  sixth  part  of  an 
English  penny.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  mint-master 
of  the  name  of  Bothwell. 

BOD'LEIAN  LIBRARY.  A  library  at 
Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  T.  Bodley  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

BOD'Y,  n.  [Sax.  bodig,  stature,  trunk, 
spine,  body;  that  which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

1.  The  frame  of  an  animal  ;  the  mate- 
rial substance  of  an  animal,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  living  principle  of  beasts, 
and  the  soul  of  man. 

Be  not  anxious  for  your  body. 

Matthew.    Luke. 

2.  Matter,  as  opposed  to  spirit.  —  3.  A 
person  ;    a  human  being  ;   sometimes 
alone,  more  generally  with  some  or  no: 
as,  somebody;  nobody.  —  4.  Reality,  as 
opposed  to  representation. 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ;   Col.  ii. 

6.  A  collective  mass  ;  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals or  particulars  united  ;  as,  the 
body  of  mankind.     Christians  united, 
or  the  church  is  called  the  body,  of 
which  each  Christian  is  a  member,  and 
Christ  the  head  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  27.— 
G.  The  main  army,  in  distinction  from 
the  wings,  van,  or  rear.  Also,  any  num- 
ber of  forces  under  one  commander.  —  - 

7.  A  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men, 
united  by  a  common  tie,  by  one  form 
of  government,  or  by  occupation  ;  as, 
the  legislative  body;    the  body  of  the 
clergy  ;  body  corporate  ;  body  politic. 

8.  The  main  part  ;   the  bulk  ;  as,  the 
body  of  a  tree  ;  the  body  of  a  coach,  of 
a  ship,  &c.—  0.  Any  extended  solid  sub- 
stance; matter;  any  substance,  or  mass 
distinct  from  others;    as,  a  metalline 
body;  a  floating  body;  a  moving  body; 
a  light  body;  a  heavy  body.  —  10.  A  pan- 
dect ;  a  general  collection  ;  a  code  ;  a 
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system ;  as,  a  body  of  laws;  a  body  of  di-  ! 
vinity. — 11.   Strength;  as,   wine    of  a  \ 
good  body. — 12.  Among   painters,  co- 
lours bear  a  body,  when  they  are  cap- 
able of  being  ground  so  fine,  and  of  be- 
ing mixed  so  entirely  with   oil,  as  to 
seem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same 
colour.— 13.  The  unrenewed  part    of 
man,  or  sensual  affections. 

But  I  keep  under  my  body;  1  Cor.  i\. 
II.  The  extent;  the  limits. 

Cause  to  come  here  on  such  a  day,  twelve 
free  and  lawful  men — from  the  body  of  your 
county.  Form  of  a  Venire  Facial. 

Body,  in  geom.,  any  solid  having  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. Regular  bodies,  those  which  have 
all  their  angles  equal,  and  all  their 
sides  equal  and  similar :  they  are  of  five 
kinds,  namely,  the  tetrahedron,  hexahe- 
dron, octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and 
icosahedron.  Irregular  bodies,  are  such 
as  are  not  bounded  by  equal  and  like 
surfaces.  In  nat.phil.,  body  is  used  to 
signify  any  determinate  portion  of  mat- 
ter, of  which  the  existence  can  be  per- 
ceived by  any  of  our  senses,  or  which 
may  act  or  be  acted  upon  by  other  bo- 
dies. Bodies  exist  in  four  states,  solid, 
liguid,  aeriform,  and  radicant.  Those 
which  exist  in  the  first  three  states, are 
called  ponderable  bodies,  and  those  in 
the  fourth  state,  imponderable,  as  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  >///(- 
pie  bodies,  are  those  which  have  never 
yet  been  decomposed.  Those  hitherto 
recognized  as  simple,  are  fifty-four  in 
number ;  all  other  substances  besides 
these  are  called  compound  bodies,  being 
compounded  of  two  or  more  simple  bo- 
dies. 

BOD'Y,  r.  t.  To  produce  in  some  form. 

Imagination  bodiet  fort  lithe  forms  of  things. 

Shak. 

BOD'Y-€LOTHES,  n.  plur.  [body  and 
cloth.]  Clothing,  or  covering  for  the 
body,  as  for  a  horse. 
BOD'Y-GUARD,  n.  The  guard  that 
protects  or  defends  the  person ;  the  life 
guard.  Hence,  security. 
BOG,  n.  [Ir.  bog,  soft ;  bogach,  a  marsh ; 
bogha,  a  bow ;  boghaim,  to  bend ;  Sax. 
bugan;  D.  boogen,  to  bend.  Soft  is 
flexible,  yielding  to  pressure,  bending. 
See  Bow.]  1.  A  quagmire  covered  with 
grass,  or  other  plants.  It  is  defined  by 
marsh  and  morass,  but  differs  from  a 
marsh,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  Wet 
grounds  are  bogs,  which  are  the  softest 
and  too  soft  to  bear  a  man ;  marshes  or 
fens,  which  are  less  soft,  but  very  wet; 
and  swamps,  which  are  soft  spungy 
land,  upon  the  surface,  but  sustain  man 
and  beast,  and  are  often  mowed. — 2.  A 
little  elevated  spot,  or  clump  of  earth, 
in  marshes  andswamps,filled  with  roots 
and  grass.  [  This  is  a  common  use  of  the 
word  in  New  England.] 
BOG,  r.  /.  To  whelm  or  plunge,  as  in 
mud  and  mire. 

BOG'-BEAN,  n.  [bog  and  bean;  called 
bueh-bean.]  Menyanthes,  a  plant,  the 
marsh-trefoil,  which  grows  in  moist  and 
marshy  places. 

BOG'-BERRY,  n.  [bog  and  berry.']  Vac- 
cinium,  a  name  of  the  cranberry  grow- 
ing in  low  lands  and  marshy  places. 
BOG-EARTH,  n.  An  earth,  or  soil  com- 
posed of  light  siliceous  sand,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  vegteable  fibre 
in  a  half  decomposed  state.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  gardeners  for  nourishing 
flowers. 

BOG'GLE,  i).  i.  [Qu.  W.  bwgirl,  a  ter- 
rifying.] 1.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate ;  to 


stop,  as  if  afraid  to  proceed,  or  as  if 
impeded  by  unforeseen  difficulties ;  to 
play  fast  and  loose. 

We  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance. 
Granoille. 
2.  To  dissemble. 

BOG'GLE,  B.  t.  To  embarrass  with  dif- 
ficulties ;  a  popular  or  vulgar  use  of  the 
word. 

BOG'GLED,  pp.  Perplexed  and  imped- 
ed by  sudden  difficulties ;  embarrassed. 
BOG'GLER, n.  A  doubter;  a  timorous 

man. 

BOG'GLING,  ppr.  Starting  or  stopping 
at  difficulties;  hesitating. 
BOG'GLISH,t  a.  Doubtful. 
BOG'GY,  a.   [from  bog.]     Containing 
bogs ;  full  of  bogs. 

BOG'HOUSE,  n.  [bog  and  house.]  A 
house  of  office. 

BOG'-LAND,  a.  [bog  and  land.]  Living 

in,  or  pertaining  to  a  marshy  country. 

BO'GLE,  or  BOG'GLE,  n.  [W.  bwg,  a 

bugbear  or  goblin.]      A  bugbear ;    a 

spectre. 

BOG'-ORE,  or  BOG-IRON-ORE,  n. 
An  ore  of  iron  found  in  boggy  or 
swampy  land.  It  is  a  hydrate  of  iron, 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by 
water  which  has  passed  through  rocks 
containing  iron. 

BOG'-RUSH,  n.  [bog  and  rush.]  A  rush 
that  grows  in  bogs,  the  Schoenus. — 2. 
A  bird,  a  species  of  warbler,  of  the  size 
of  a  wren,  of  a  testaceous  brown  colour, 
seen  among  the  bog  rushes  of  Schonen 
in  Sweden. 

BOG'-SPAVIN,  n.  [bog  and  spavin.]  In 
horses,  an  encysted  tumour  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hough,  containing  a  gelatin- 
ous matter. 
BOG'-TROTTER,  n.   [bog  and  trot.] 

One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 
BOG'-WHORT,n.[fro0andw;Aorr.]  The 
bilberry,  or  whortleberry  growing  in 
low  lands. 

BOHEA,  n.  [Grosier  informs  us  that 
this  is  named  from  a  mountain  in  China, 
called  Vou-y  or  Voo-y.  Vol.  i.  W!.]  In 
com.,  the  name  given  to  black  teas, 
comprehending  Souchong,  Campo,  Pe- 
koe, Congo,  and  common  Bohea.  [See 
TEA.] 

BOI'AR,  or  BOY'AR,  n.  In  the  Russian 
Empire,  a  nobleman  ;  a  lord ;  a  person 
of  quality  ;  a  soldier.  This  word  an- 
swers nearly  to  baron  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope. 

BOI'ARIN,  n.  In  Russia,  a  gentleman ; 
a  person  of  distinction ;  the  master  of  a 
family. 

BOIGUA'€U,  n.  The  largest  of  the  ser- 
pent kind,  and  said  to  be  forty  feet  long. 
BOIL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  bouillir;  L.  bullio;  Sp. 
bullir,  to  boil ;  L.  bulla,  a  bubble ;  Russ. 
bul,  the  noise  of  boiling  water;  Eth. 
faleh,  Amh.  fale,  to  boil ;  W.  balau,  to 
spring.  Qu.  Sax.  weallan,  to  well,  to 
boil.]  1.  To  swell,  heave,  or  be  agitat- 
ed by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  bubble ;  to 
rise  in  bubbles :  as,  the  water  boils.  In 
a  chemical  sense,  to  pass  from  a  liquid 
to  an  aeriform  state  or  vapour,  with  a 
bubbling  motion. — 2.  To  be  agitated  by 
any  other  cause  than  heat;  as,  the  boil- 
ing waves  which  roll  and  foam. — 3.  To 
be  hot  or  fervid;  to  swell  by  native 
heat,  vigour,  or  irritation ;  as,  the  boil- 
ing blood  of  youth ;  his  blood  boils  with 
anger. — 4.  To  be  in  boiling  water ;  to 
suffer  boiling  heat  in  water,  or  other 
liquid,  for  cookery  or  other  purposes 
— 5.  To  bubble,  to  effervesce ;  as,  a 
mixture  of  acids  and  alkali. —  To  boil 
away,  to  evaporate  by  boiling. —  Tti  boil 
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over,  is  to  run  over  the  top  of  a  vessel, 
as  liquor  when  thrown  into  violent  agi- 
tation by  heat,  or  other  cause  of  effer- 
vescence. 

BOIL,  v.  t.  To  dress  or  cook  in  boiling 
water;  to  seethe;  to  extract  the  juice 
or  quality  of  any  thing  by  boiling. — '2. 
To  prepare  for  some  use  in  boiling  li- 
quor; as,  to  boil  silk,  thread,  or  cloth. 
To  form  by  boiling  and  evaporation. 
This  word  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  prl,  - 
cesses  for  different  purposes;  as,  to 
boil  salt  or  sugar,  &c.  In  general,  hnil- 
ing  is  a  violent  agitation,  occasioned  by 
heat ;  to  boil  a  liquor,  is  to  subject  it  to 
heat  till  it  bubbles,  and  to  boil  any  solid 
substance,  is  to  subject  it  to  heat  in  a 
boiling  liquid. 

BOIL,  n.  [D.  bull;  Ger.  beule;  Dan. 
bylde;  Sax.  bile;  Arm.  bail,  a  blister; 
Sw.  bula,  a  protuberance ;  D.bol,  plump, 
Ger.  bolle,  a  bud,  a  gem ;  Ir.  buile,  rage, 
madness  ;  Pers.  pallo,  a  wart,  an  ulcer, 
a  boil ;  W.  bal,  a  prominence.]  A  tu- 
mour upon  the  flesh,  accompanied  with 
soreness  and  inflammation ;  a  sore  an- 
gry swelling. 

BOIL'ED,  pp.  Dressed,  or  cooked  by 
boiling ;  subjected  to  the  action  of  boil- 
ing liquor. 

BOIL'ER,  n.  A  person  who  boils.— 2. 
A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
A  large  pan,  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper, 
or  brass,  used  in  distilleries,  pot-ash 
works  and  the  like,  for  boiling  large 
quantities  of  liquor  at  once  ;  also,  the 
name  generally  applied  to  the  vessel  in 
which  steam  is  generated  for  the  supply 
of  steam  engines.  These  vessels  have 
been  constructed  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  with  a  view  to  economy  of 
fuel,  strength,  compactness,  or  dura- 
bility. The  boilers  generally  used  for 
low  pressure  engines,  are  of  a  rect- 
angular form  with  a  curved  top,  and 
made  of  plates  either  of  copper  or  mal- 
leable iron.  In  high  pressure  engines, 
the  boilers  are  generally  cylindrical. 
To  prevent  accidents  from  explosion, 
the  metal  of  the  boiler  should  have  a 
sufficient  thickness,  and  ought  also  to 
be  furnished  with  a  safety  valve  which 
shall  allow  the  steam  to  escape  when 
its  pressure  becomes  too  great. 

BOIL'ERY,  n.  A  place  for  boiling  and 
the  apparatus. 

BOIL'ING,  ppr.  Bubbling ;  heaving  in 
bubbles ;  being  agitated  as  boiling  li- 
quor ;  swelling  with  heat,  ardour,  or 
passion ;  dressing  or  preparing  for  some 
purpose  by  hot  water. 

BOIL'ING,  71.  The  act  or  state  of  bub- 
bling ;  agitation  by  heat ;  ebullition  ; 
the  act  of  dressing  by  hot  water ;  the 
act  of  preparing  by  hot  water,  or  of 
evaporating  by  heat. 

BOILING  POINT  OF  WATER.  The 
degree  of  heat  at  which  water  boils. 
This  point  varies  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  being  higher  when  the  prcs 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  and 
lower  when  it  is  diminished.  M'hen  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  water 
boils  at  212°  of  Fahr.,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  boiling  point  varies  0.88  of  a 
degree  for  every  half  inch  of  variation 
of  the  barometer,  and  consequently 
every  tenth  of  an  inch  which  the  baro- 
meter rises  or  falls,  alters  the  boiling 
point  of  water  0.176  of  a  degree  of 
Fahr.  Hence,  water  will  boil  sooner 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  leads  us  to  a  method 
of  measuring  the  height  of  mountains. 
Water  boils  in  mcuo  at  98°  of  Fahr. 
The  boiling  point  is  different  in  differ- 
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ent  liquids ;  thus,  mercury  hoils  at  862°, 
and  muriatic  ether  at  5-'°,  when  the  ba- 
rometer stands  at  30  inches. 
BOILING  SPRINGS,  n.  Springs  or 
fountains  which  give  out  water  at  the 
boiling  point,  or  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  boiling 
springs,  are  the  Geysers  of  Iceland. 


Boiling  Spring. 

BOIO'BI,  n.  A  green  snake,  found  in 
America,  an  ell  in  length,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  cobra  de  verb.  It  is  harm- 
less, unless  provoked;  but  its  bite  is 
noxious. 

BOIS'TEROUS,  a.  [Ban.  past,  a  puff,  a 
blast ;  fusler,  and  Sw.  pusta,  to  blow ; 
D.  byster;  Dan.  bister,  furious,  raging; 
W.  bwyst,  wild,  savage,  whence  beast.] 
l.Loud;  roaring;  violent;  stormy;  as, 
a  boisterous  wind. — 2.  Turbulent ;  furi- 
ous ;  tumultuous;  noisy;  as, nboister- 
ous man.— -3.f  Large;  unwieldy;  huge; 
clumsily  violent ;  as,  a  boisterous  club.— 
4.  Violent ;  as,  a  boisterous  heat. 

BOIS'TEROUSLY,  adv.  Violently ;  fu- 
riously; with  loud  noise;  tumultuously. 

BOIS'TEROUSNESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  boisterous ;  turbulence; 
disorder;  tumultuousness. 

BOITIA'PO,  n.  A  Brazilian  serpent 
about  eight  feet  long,  covered  with  tri- 
angular scales,  of  an  olive  or  yellowish 
colour,  whose  bite  is  mortal. 

BO'LARY,  a.  [See  BOLE.]  Pertain- 
ing to  bole  or  clay,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature  and  qualities. 

BOL'BITINE,  a.  An  epithet  given  to 
one  of  the  channels  of  the  Nile,  by 
which  its  waters  are  discharged  into 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  second 
from  west  to  east,  but  nearly  filled 
with  sand. 

BOLBO'CERtIS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Geometridse.  The  species  are  remark- 
able for  their  short  compact  form,  ap- 
pearing above  almost  spherical.  They 
live  upon  dung,  and  excavate  cylindri- 
cal holes  in  the  ground  under  the  moss, 
in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  en- 
veloped in  a  ball  of  the  excrement. 

BOLD,  a.  [Sax.  bald,  beald;  D.  bout, 
contracted ;  It.  baldo,  bold ;  baldanza, 
presumption;  imbaldanzire,  to  em- 
bolden. The  sense  is,  open,  forward, 
rushing  forward.]  1.  Daring;  coura- 
geous; brave;  intrepid;  fearless;  ap- 
plied to  men  or  other  animals;  as,  bold 
as  a  lion.— 2.  Requiring  courage  in  the 
execution ;  executed  with  spirit  or 
boldness;  planned  with  courage  and 
spirit;  as,  a  bold  enterprise.— 3.  Con- 
fident ;  not  timorous. 

We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  to  you: 
1  Thess.  ii. 

4.  In  an  ill  sense,  rude,  forward,  impu- 
dent.—5.  Licentious;  showing  great  li- 
berty of  fiction  or  expression ;  as,  the 
figures  of  an  author  arebold.— 6.  Stand- 
ing out  to  view  ;  striking  to  the  eye  ; 
as,  bold  figures  in  painting,  sculpture! 
and  architecture. — 7.  Steep  ;  abrupt ; 
prominent;  as,  a  bold  shore,  which  en- 
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ters  the  waters  almost  perpendicularly, 
so  that  ships  can  approach  near  to  land 
without  danger. 
Where  the  bold  cape  its  warning  forehead 
rears.  Trumbult. 

To  make  bold,  to  take  freedoms ;  a  com- 
mon, but  not  a  correct  phrase.  To  be 
bold  is  better. 

BOLD.t  v.  t.  To  make  daring. 

BOLDEN,  v.  t.  To  make  bold  ;  to  give 
confidence.  This  is  nearly  disused,  be- 
ing superseded  by  embolden. 

BOLD-FACE,  n.  [bold  and  face.}  Im- 
pudence; sauciness;  a  term  of  repre- 
hension and  reproach. 

BOLD-FACED,  a.  Impudent. 

BOLDLY,  adv.  In  a  bold  manner;  cou- 
rageously ;  intrepidly  ;  without  timi- 
dity or  fear ;  with  confidence.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  in  a  bad  sense,  for  im- 
pudently. 

BOLDNESS,  n.  Courage ;  bravery ;  in- 
trepidity ;  spirit;  fearlessness.  lean- 
not,  with  Johnson,  interpret  this  word 
by  fortitude  or  magnanimity.  Boldness 
does  not,  I  think,  imply  the  firmness 
of  mind  which  constitutes  fortitude, 
nor  the  elevation  and  generosity  of  mag- 
nanimity.-—2.  Prominence;  the  quality 
of  exceeding  the  ordinary  rules  of  scru- 
pulous nicety  and  caution  ;  applied  to 
style,  expression,  and  metaphors  in  lan- 
guage; and  to  figures  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture. — 3.  Freedom  from 
timidity;  liberty. 

Great  is  my  boldnest  of  speech  towards 
you;  2  Cor.  vil. 

4.  Confidence  ;  confident  trust. 

We  have  buldnen  and  access  with  confi- 
dence;   Kph.  iii. 

5.  Freedom  from  bashfulness ;  assur- 
ance ;  confident  mien. — 6.  Prominence ; 
steepness ;  as,  the  boldness  of  the  shore. 
7.  Excess  of  freedom,  bordering  on  im- 
pudence. 

BOLD-SPIRITED,  a.  Having  bold  spi- 
rit or  courage. 

BOLE,  n.  [Sw.  bol;  Dan.  bul.']  l.+  The 
body  or  stem  of  a  tree. — 2.  A  measure 
of  corn,  containing  six  bushels. 

BOLE,  n  A  kind  of  fine  clay,  often  high- 
ly coloured  by  iron.  Its  colour  is  red- 
dish yellow  of  various  shades,  of ten  w  ith 
a  tinge  of  brown,  sometimes  passing  to 
reddish,  yellowish,  or  blackish  brown, 
flesh  red,  or  yellowish  white.  It  is 
opaque,  or  a  little  translucid,  especial- 
ly at  the  edges,  in  the  red  and  yellow 
varieties.  It  is  compact  and  its  frac- 
ture conchoidal.  It  is  brittle,  smooth, 
a  little  unctuous,  and  receives  a  polish 
from  the  finger  nail.  It  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  melts  by  degrees  in  the  mouth, 
and  impresses  a  slight  sense  of  astrin- 
gency. — Armenian  bole,  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  hard- 
er than  the  other  kinds,  and  of  a  rough 
dusty  surface.— Sole  ofSlois,  is  yellow, 
lighter  than  the  other  kinds,  and  it  ef- 
fervesces with  acids.— Bohemian  bole  is 
of  a  yellow  colour  with  a  cast  of  red, 
and  of  a  flaky  texture.— French  bole  is 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  with 
specks  of  white  and  yellow. — Lemnian 
bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour.— Silesian 
bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  These 
earths  were  formerly  employed  as  as- 
tringent, absorbent,  and  tonic  medi- 
cines, and  they  are  still  in  repute  in  the 
East;  they  are  also  used  occasionally  as 
veterinary  medicines  in  Europe.  Ar- 
menian bole  is  used  as  a  coarse  red  pig- 
ment. Bole  or  head,  a  term  in  her., 
applicable  to  flowers. 

BOLE,  or  BOLY,  [Gr.  fa.*,  anything 

shot  or  cast.]    A  termination  in  words 
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of  Greek  origin,  signifying  *  casting  or 
throwing. 

BOLET'I€,  a.  Boletic  acid  is  the  acid 
of  Boletus,  a  genus  of  Mushrooms. 
BOLETO'BIUS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Tachyporidai.  The  species  reside  in 
boleti  and  fungi,  and  their  slender  bo- 
dies and  pointed  heads  render  it  an 
easy  task  for  them  to  thread  their  way 
with  rapidity  through  the  putrescent 
fungi. 

BOLE'TUS,  n.  [Lat.]  An  extensive  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  fungi  or  mush- 
room tribe.  The  species  are  generally 
found  growing  on  the  ground  in  woods 
and  meadows,  especially  in  pine  woods. 
Boletus  igniarius,  when  dried  and  sliced, 
furnishes  the  German  tinder ;  it  is  also 
used  by  surgeons  as  an  external  styptic, 
when  softened  by  beating.  Several 
species  are  eaten. 

BO'LIS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  £•»«,  a  dart; 
iS«M«,  to  throw.]  A  fire-ball  darting 
through  the  air,  followed  by  a  train  of 
light  or  sparks. 

BOLL,  n.  [W.  bul,  a  seed-vessel ;  Sax. 
holla,  a  bowl.]  The  pod  or  capsule  of 
a  plant,  as  of  flax ;  a  pericarp.  Bole,  a 
measure  of  six  bushels,  is  sometimes 
written  in  this  manner. — 2.  A  measure 
for  corn  in  Scotland,  containing  four 
firlots.  [See  FIRLOT.]  In  wheat  and 
beans,  the  boll  is  equivalent  to  four 
Winchester  bushels;  in  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes,  to  six  bushels.  A  boll  of 
meal,  is  equal  to  140  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 
This  measure  is  now  abolished,  corn 
being  estimated  according  to  the  im- 
perial standard  measure. 
BOLL,  v.  i.  To  form  into  a  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel. 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  tlie  flax 
was  boiled;  Ex.  ix. 

Heb.  Vynj,  ijabul,  Gr.  <r»i{fi«TiC«»,  as  trans- 
lated by  the  Seventy. 
Bollard  timbers,  in  a  ship,  or  knight- 
heads,  are  two  timbers,  rising  just  within 
the  stem,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bow- 
sprit, to  secure  its  end.  In  docks,  bol- 
lards are  large  posts  set  in  the  ground 
on  each  side,  to  which  are  lashed  large 
blocks,  through  which  are  reeved  the 
transporting  hawsers  for  docking  and 
undocking  ships. 

BOLLINGS,  n.plur.  Pollard  trees  whose 
tops  and  branches  are  cut  off. 
BOLO'GNA-SAUSAGE,  n.  A  large 
sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal,  pork-suet, 
chopped  fine,  and  inclosed  in  a  skin 
BOLOGNIAN-STONE,  (bolo'nian 
stone.)  Radiated  sulphate  of  barytes, 
found  in  roundish  masses,  composed  of 
radiating  fibres,  first  discovered  near 
Bologna.  It  is  phosphorescent  when 
calcined. 

BOLSTER,  n.  [Sax.  bolster;  Sw.  bolster; 
Ger.  polster;  Dan.  bolster-dyne,  a  fea- 
ther bed;  Pers.  balisht.  In  Dutch  bol- 
ster is  a  husk,  cod,  or  shell.]  1.  A  long 
pillow  or  cushion,  used  to  support  the 
head  of  persons  lying  on  a  bed;  gene- 
rally laid  under  the  pillows.— 2.  A  pad 
or  quilt,  used  to  hinder  pressure,  sup- 
port any  part  of  the  body,  or  make  a 
bandage  sit  easy  upon  a  wounded  part ; 
a  compress.— 3.  In  saddlery,  a  part  of 
a  saddle  raised  upon  the  bows  or  hind- 
er part,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh.— 4. 
In  ships,  a  cushion  or  bag,  filled  with 
tarred  canvas,  used  to  preserve  the 
stays  from  being  worn  or  chafed  by 
the  masts.— In  arch.,  the  lateral  part 
of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital,  called 
also  baluster. 

BOLSTER,  v.  t.  To  support  with  a  bol- 
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ster,  pillow,  or  any  soft  pad  or  quilt. 
— 2.  To  support ;  to  hold  up ;  to  main- 
tain.—3.  To  afford  a  bed  to.  [  Unusual.} 
BOLSTERED.a.  Swelled  out;  support- 
ed. 

BOLSTERER,  n.  A  supporter. 
BOLSTERING,  n.  A  prop  or  support. 
BOLT,n.  [Dan.  bolt;  D.  bout;  Sax.  bolta, 
catapulta,  that  which  is  driven,  from 
the  root  of  Gr.  /9«Ai»,  L.  pello}  1.  An 
arrow ;  a  dart ;  a  pointed  shaft. — 2.  A 
strong  cylindrical  pin,  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,  used  to  fasten  a  door ;  a  plank, 
a  chain,  &c.  In  ships,  bolts  are  used  in 
the  sides  and  decks,  and  have  different 
names,  as  rag-bolts,  eye-bolts,  ring- 
boltd,  chain-bolts,  &c.  In  gunnery,  there 
are  prise-bolts,  transom-bolts,traverse- 
bolts,  and  bracket-bolts.— 3.  A  thun- 
der-bolt; a  stream  of  lightning,  so 
named  from  its  darting  like  a  bolt. — 4. 
The  quantity  of  twenty-eight  ells  of 
canvas. — Salt  and  tun,  a  term  in  her., 
applied  to  a  bird-bolt,  in  pale  piercing 
through  a  tun. 

BOLT,  v.  t.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a 
bolt  or  iron  pin,  whether  a  door,  a 
plank,  fetters,  or  any  thing  else. — 2.  To 
fasten  ;  to  shackle ;  to  restrain. — 3.  To 
blurt  out;  to  utter,  or  throw  out  pre- 
cipitately. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
Milton. 

In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  out. 
BOLT,  v.  t.  [Russ.  boltayu,  to  shake, 
agitate,  babble ;  Norm,  butter,  a  bolting 
sieve.]  1.  To  sift,  or  separate  bran 
inmi  flour,  by  passing  the  fine  part  of 
meal  through  a  cloth.  —  2.  Among 
sportsmen,  to  start,  or  dislodge,  used  of 
coneys.— 3.  To  examine  by  sifting ;  to 
open  or  separate  the  parts  of  a  subject, 
to  find  the  truth;  generally  followed 
by  out.  "  Time  and  nature  will  bolt 
out  the  truth  of  things."  [Inelegant.} 
— 4.  To  purify;  to  purge.  [Unusual.] 
— 5.  To  discuss,  or  argue ;  as  at  Gray's 
inn,  where  cases  were  privately  dis- 
cussed by  students  and  barristers. 
BOLT,  v.  i.  To  shoot  forth  suddenly;  to 
spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness; 
to  start  forth  like  a  bolt ;  commonly 
followed  by  out;  as,  to  bolt  out  of  the 
house,  or  out  of  a  den. 
BOLT' ANT,  or  BOLT'ING,  n.  Terms 
in  her.,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
general  position  of  hares  and  rabbits 
when  borne  in  coat  armour,  and  imply 
springing  forward. 

BOLT-AUGER,  n.  [bolt  and  auger.]  A 
large  borer  used  in  ship-building. 
BOLT-BOAT,  n.  [bolt  and  boat.]     A 
strong  boat  that  will  endure  a  rough  sea. 
BOLTED,  pp.  Made  fast  with  a  bolt ; 
shot  forth;  sifted;  examined. 
BOLTF/NIA,  n.  In  zoo/.,  a  subgenns  of 
Ascidid*,  a  family  of  the  group  Tuni- 
cata,  which  are  the  animals  thnt  con- 
nect the  Acrita,  or  lowest  primary  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom  with  the 
Mollusca. 

BOLTER,  n.  An  instrument  or  machine 
for  separating  bran  from  flour,  or  th 
coarser  part  of  meal  from  the  finer. — * 
A  kind  of  net. 

BOLT-HEAD,  n.  [bolt  and  head.]     A 
long  straight-necked  glass  vessel  fo: 
chemical    distillations,  called    also 
matrass,  or  receiver. 
BOLTING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  a  boll 
or  bolts;  blurting  out;  shooting  fort 
suddenly;  separating  bran  from  flour 
sifting;    examining;    discussing;    dis- 
lodging. 

BOLTING,  n  The  act  of  fastening  with 
a  bolt,  or  bolts;  a  sifting;  discussion. 


OLTING-€LOTH,  n.  [bolt  and  cloth.} 
A  linen  or  hair  cloth,  of  which  bolters 
are  made  for  sifting  meal. 
JOLTING-HOUSE,  n.  [bolt  and  house.} 
The  house   or    place  where  meal   is 
bolted. 
JOLTING-HUTCH,  n.  A  tub  for  bolt- 

;OLTING-MILL,  n.  [bolt  and  mi77.J  A 
machine  or  engine  for  sifting  meal. 
OLTING-TUB,  n.  A  tub  to  sift  meal 
in. 

;OLTONITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  granu- 
lar composition,  found  in  Bolton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

BOLT-ROPE,  n.  [bolt  and  rope.}  A 
rope  to  which  the  edges  of  sails  are 
sewed  to  strengthen  them.  That  part 
of  it  on  the  perpendicular  side  is  called 
the  leech-rope;  that  at  the  bottom,  the 
foot-rope;  that  at  the  top,  the  head- 
rope. 

BOLT-SPRIT,  n.  [From  the  universal 
popular  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
this  may  have  been  the  original  word; 
but  I  doubt  it.  See  BOWSPRIT.] 

BOLTUPRIGHT,  a.  Perfectly  upright. 

BO'LUS,  n.  [L.  bolus;  Gr.  £«*«,  a  mass.] 
A  soft  mass  of  any  thing  medicinal  to 
be  swallowed  at  once,  like  a  pill.  It 
may  be  of  any  ingredients,  made  a  lit- 
tle thicker  than  honey. 
JOM,  n.  A  large  serpent  found  in  A- 
merica,  of  a  harmless  nature,  and  re- 
markable for  uttering  a  sound  like 
bom. 

BOMB,  n.  [L.  bombus;  Gr.  0«uJ«.]  1. 
A  great  noise. — 2.  A  large  shell  of  cast 
iron,  round  and  hollow,  with  a  vent  to 
receive  a  fusee,  which  is  made  of  wood. 
This  being  filled  with  gunpowder  and 
the  fusee  driven  into  the  vent,  the  fu- 
see is  set  on  fire  and  the  bomb  is  thrown 


from  a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
fall  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemy's  camp, 
when  it  bursts  with  great  violence  and 
often  with  terrible  effect ;  setting  fire 
to  houses,  killing  the  people,  blowing 
up  magazines,  &c.  The  length  and 
composition  of  the  fusee  must  be  cal- 
culated in  such  a  way  that  the  bomb 
shall  burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the 
destined  place.  [See  CASE  SHOT,  GREN- 
ADE, and  SHELL.]  The  inventor  of 
bombs  is  not  known;  they  came  into 
common  use  about  the  year  1034. — 3. 
The  stroke  upon  a  bell. 
BOMB.+  i).  t.  To  attack  with  bombs;  to 
bombard. 

BOMB,  ».  i.  To  sound. 
BOMBA'CE^E,  n.  A  group  of  plants 
consisting  usually  of  large  trees  with 
broad  deep  green  leaves  and  flowers  of 
considerable  size.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful 
that  are  known,  but  nothing  of  much 
medical  or  economical  importance  is  fur- 
nished by  them.  They  grow  chiefly  with- 
in the  tropics ;  and  furnish  silk-cotton. 
BOM'BARD,  n.  [bomb  and  ard,  kind. 
Fr.  bombarde.}  1.  A  piece  of  short  thick 
ordnance  with  a  large  mouth,  formerly 
used,  some  of  them  carrying  a  ball  ol 
three  hundred  pounds  weight.  It  is 
called  also  basilisk,  and  by  the  Dutch 
donderbuis,  thunder-gun.  But  the 
thing  and  the  name  are  no  longer  in 
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use. — 2.  An  attack  with  bombs;  bom- 
bardment.— 3.f  A  barrel;  a  drinking 
vessel. 

BOMBARD,  v.  t.  To  attack  with  bombs 
thrown  from  mortars. 
BOMBARDED,    pp.     Attacked    with 
bombs. 

BOMBARDIER,  n.  One  whose  business 
is  to  attend  the  loading  and  firing  of 
mortars. — 2.  Carabus,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  beetle  kind. 
BOMBARDING,  ppr.  Attacking  will- 
shells,  or  bombs. 

BOMBARDMENT,  n.  An  attack  with 
bombs;  the  act  of  throwing  bombs  in- 
to a  town,  fort,  or  ship. 
BOMBAUDO,  n.  A  musical  instrument 
of  the  wind  kind,  much  like  the  bas- 
soon, and  used  as  a  base  to  the  haut- 
boy. 

BOMBASTN,  or  BOMBAZINE,  n.  (s 
as  z.}  [Fr.]  A  name  given  to  two  sorts 
of  stuffs,  one  of  silk,  the  other  crossed 
of  cotton. 

BOMBAST,  n.  Originally  a  stuff  of  soft 
loose  texture,  used  to  swell  garments. 
Hence,  high-sounding  words;  an  in- 
flated style ;  fustian  ;  a  serious  attempt, 
by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low 
or  familiar  subject  beyond  its  rank, 
which,  instead  of  being  sublime,  never 
fails  to  be  ridiculous, 
BOMBAST,  a.  High-sounding;  inflat- 
ed; big  without  meaning. 
BOMB  AS'TI€,  a.  Swelled ;  high-sound- 
ing; bombast. 

BOM'BASTRY,  n.  Swelling  words 
without  much  meaning ;  fustian. 
BO'MB  AX,n.  In  hot.,  the  silk-cotton  tree, 
B.  Ceiba.  It  belongs  to  the  nat.  order 
Bombaceae.  The  species  are  natives  of 
warm  climates  and  yield  different  sorts 
of  silk-cotton.  Its  staple  is  too  short 
to  be  used  in  manufacture,  but  the 
hairs  of  some  species  are  used  for 
stuffing  cushions. 

BOMBAZETTE',  n.  A  sort  of  woollen 
cloth. 

BOMB'-CHEST,  n.  [bomb  and  chest.]  A 
chest  filled  with  bombs,  or  only  with 
gunpowder,  placed  under  ground,  to 
make  destruction  by  its  explosion. 
BOM'BIATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
bombic  acid  and  any  base  saturated. 
BOM'BI€,  a.  [L.  bombyx,  a  silk-worm.] 
Pertaining  to  the  silk-worm. — Bombic 
acid,  acid  of  the  silk-worm.     The  silk- 
worms contain,  especially  when  in  the 
state  of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor,  in  a 
reservoir  placed  near  the  anus. 
BOMBILA'TION,    n.     [L.     bombilo.} 
Sound  ;  report ;  noise.     [Lit.  us} 
BOM'BITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  an  impal- 
pable composition,  found  in  Bombay. 
BOMB'-KETCH,  )  n.  A  small  ship,  or 
BOMB'-YESSEL,  (  vessel,  constructed 
for  throwing  bombs  into  a  fortress  from 
the  sea,  and  built  remarkably  strong, 


Bomb  Ketch. 

in  order  to  sustain  the  rhocks  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  mortars. 
They  generally  are  rigged  as  ketches. 


BONA-FIDE 


BOND 


BOND-SERVICE 


E6MB-PROOF,  a.  A  military  maga- 
zine, fort,  or  other  building,  is  said  to 
be  bomb-proof,  when  its  roof  lias  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  resist  the  shock  of 
shells  falling  on  it,  after  being  pro- 
jected from  mortars  at  considerable 
elevations. 

BOM'BUS,  n.  In  entom.,  the  generic 
term  of  those  insects  commonly  called 
humble-bees,  so  common  in  our  fields 
and  meads. 

feOMBY'CIDJS,  n.  In  entom.,  a  family 
of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  Some  of 
the  species  fly  very  rapidly,  and  make 
their  appearance  in  the  daytime  as  well 
as  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  family,  is  the  Bom- 
byx  Mori,  well  known  as  the  moth  to 
which  the  silk-worm  turns. 
BOMBYC1I/LA,  n.  A  genus  of  tooth- 
billed  birds,  (dentirostres,}  which  are 
known  by  the  English  names  of  wax- 
wings,  or  waxen-chatterers.  There  are 
three  species. 

BOMBYC'INOUS,  a.  [L.  bombycimts, 
from  bombyx,  asilk-worm.J  1.  Silken; 
made  of  silk. — 2.  Being  of  the  colour 
of  the  silk-worm;  transparent  with  a 
yellow  tint. 

BOMBY'LID.*:,  n.  In  entom.,  a  family 
of  insects  of  the  order  Diptera,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  having  a  long 
proboscis.  The  species  are  all  re- 
markable for  their  great  swiftness  of 
flight.  They  are  sometimes  called  hum- 
ble-bee flies. 

BOMBYX,  n.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Le- 
pidopterous  insects,  now  the  type  of  a 
family  (BombycidtE}  including  many 
genera  of  nocturnal  and  post  meri- 
dian moths.  The  Bombyx  Mori  is  a 
caterpillar  well  known  by  the  name  of 
silk-worm.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon 
of  a  close  tissue,  with  very  fine  silk, 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  some- 
times white.  Greek  missionaries  first 
brought  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
from  China  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
year  552,  At  the  period  of  the  first 
crusades,  the  cultivation  of  silk  was 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
from  the  Morea,  and  several  centuries 
afterwards,  into  France.  The  silk- 
worm undergoes  a  variety  of  changes 
during  the  short  period  of  its  life. 
When  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  black 
worm;  after  it  has  finished  its  cocoon, 


Bombyx. 

it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  finally  a 
perfect  insect  with  four  wings.  The 
annexed  figures  represent  the  worm,  a, 
in  its  last  stage,  the  chrysalis,  b,  and 
the  cocoon,  c. 

BO'NA-FIDE,  [L.]  With  good  faith ; 
without  fraud  or  deception.  In  law, 
an  act  done  bona-jide  is  one  done  with 
good  faith,  without  fraud,  knowledge, 
or  notice  of  any  deceit,  or  impropriety, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  an  act  done 
colourably,  deceitfully  with  bad  faith, 
fraudulently,  with  knowledge  of  pre- 


vious facts  rendering  the  act  to  be  set 
up  invalid.  A  bona-fide  possessor,  in 
Scots  law,  is  a  person  who  possesses  a 
subject  upon  a  title  which  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  good. 

BO'NA-ROBA,  n.  [It.  a  fine  gown.]  A 
showy  wanton. 

BO'NAIK,f  a.  [It.  bonario,  from  L.  bo- 
nus.]  Complaisant;  yielding. 

BO'NAPARTISM,  n.  The  policy,  man- 
ners, or  admiration  of  Bonaparte, 

BONA'SIA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  snbgenus  of 
the  true  Tetraonidae,  or  grouse  family. 

BONA'SUS,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  Bos, 
or  wild  ox,  with  a  long  mane ;  a  native 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  bull. 

BON  €HRE'TIEN,  n.  [Fr.  good  Chris- 
tian.] A  species  of  pear. 

BOND,  n.  [Sax.  bond.  See  BAND  and 
BIND.]  1.  Any  thing  that  binds,  as  a 
cord,  a  chain,  a  rope;  a  band. — 2.  Liga- 
ment; that  which  holds  things  to- 
gether.— 3.  Union;  connection;  a  bind- 
ing. 

Let  walla  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  « 
good  /'••/(•!.  Mortimer. 

4.  In  the  plural,  chains;  imprisonment; 
captivity. 

He  hath  done  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
or  of  bonds;  Acts. 

5.  Cause    of    union ;    cement    which 
unites ;    link   of    connection;   as,    the 
bonds  of  affection. 

Charity  is  the  bond  of  perfectness;  Col.  in. 

6.  An  obligation  imposing  a  moral  duty, 
as  by  a  vow,  or  promise,  by  law,  or 
other  means. — 7.  In  law,  an  obligation, 
or  deed  by  which  a  person  binds  him- 
self, his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, to  pay  a  certain  sum,  on  or  be- 
fore a  future  day  appointed.     This  is  a 
single  bond.     But  usually  a  condition  is 
added,  that  if  the  obliger  shall  do  a 
certain  act,  or  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  on  or  before  a  time  specified, 
the  obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise 
it  shall  remain  in  full  force.     If  the 
condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond 
becomes  forfeited,  and  the  obliger  and 
his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  whole  sum. — Bond  of  caution,  in 
Scots  law,  an  obligation  by  one  person 
as  surety  for  another,  either,  that  he 
shall  pay  a  certain  sum,  or  perform  a 
certain  act. — Bond  of  relief,  a  bond  by 
the  principal  debtor  granted  in  favour 
of   a  cautioner,  by  which  the  debtor 
binds  himself  to  relieve  the  cautioner 
from  the  consequences  of  his  obliga- 
tion.— Bond  of  corroboration,  an  addi- 
tional obligation  granted  by  the  debtor 
in  a  bond,  by  which  he  corroborates 
the  original  obligation. — Bond  of  pre- 
sentation, a  bond  to  present  a  debtor, 
so  as  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  dilig- 
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English  Bond. 
1.  Face  of  wall.    3.  1st  course  bed.    3.  3d  course  bed. 

ma  of  his  creditor.— 8.  In  arch.,  the 

connection  of  one  stone  or  brick  with 
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another,  by  lapping  them  over  each 
other  in  carrying  up  work,  so  that  an 
inseparable  mass  of  building  may  be 
formed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
every  vertical  joint  was  over  that  be- 
low it. — English  bond,  that  disposition 
of  bricks  in  a  wall  wherein  the  courses 
are  alternately  composed  of  headers, 
or  bricks  laid  up  with  their  heads,  or 
ends  towards  the  faces  of  the  wall, 
and  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
courses  of  stretchers,  or  bricks,  with 
their  lengths  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  walls. — Flemish  bond,  that  disposi- 
tion of  bricks  in  a  wall  wherein  each 
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Flemiih  Dond. 
1.  Pace  of  wall.    3. 1st  course  bed.    3.  2d  course  bed. 

course  has  headers  and  stretchers  al- 
ternately.— Bond  or  lap  of  a  slate,  the 
distance  between  the  nail  of  the  under 
slate  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
slate. 

BOND,  a.  [for  Bound.]  In  a  state  of 
servitude,  or  slavery ;  captive. 

Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  whether 
we  be  bond  or  free  ;    1  Cor.  xii. 

BOND,  v.  t.  To  give  bond  for,  as  for 
duties,  or  customs,  at  a  custom-house ; 
to  secure  payment  of,  by  giving  a  bond. 
Official  clearances  were  given,  in  which 
no  mention  was  made  that  the  cargo  con- 
sisted of  bonded,  or  debentured  goods. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to 
the  goods  on  which  the  customs  arise, 
and  to  the  duties  secured  by  bond. 

BOND'AGE,  n.  Slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude ;  captivity ;  imprisonment ; 
restraint  of  a  person's  liberty  by  com- 
pulsion. In  ancient  English  law,  villen- 
age. — 2.  Obligation;  tie  of  duty. 

He  must  resolve  not  to  be  brought  under 
the  bondage  of  observing  oaths.  South. 

3.  In  scripture,  spiritual  subjection  to 
sin  and  corrupt  passions,  or  to  the  yoke 
of  the  ceremonial  law;  servile  fear; 
Heb.  ii.;  Gal.  ii.;  Rom.  viii. 

BOND'ED,  pp.  Secured  by  bond,  as 
duties. — Bonded  goods  are  those  for 
the  duties  on  which  bonds  are  given  at 
the  custom-house. 

BONDING,  n.  The  depositing  of  im- 
ported goods  in  the  king's  cellars,  or 
in  bonding  warehouses,  where  they  re- 
main impledged  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  Foreign  grain  thus  bonded, 
may  be  taken  out  of  bond  by  paying  a 
small  duty,  when  the  price  of  grain  has 
risen  to  a  certain  amount. 

BOND'MAID,  n.  [bond  and  maid.]  A 
female  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service 
without  wages,  in  opposition  to  a  hired 
servant. 

BOND'MAN,  n.  [bond  and  man]  A  man 
slave,  or  one  bound  to  service  without 
wages.  In  old  English  law,  a  villain, 
or  tenant  in  villenage. 

BOND'SERVANT,  n.  [bond  arid  ser- 
vant.] A  slave;  one  who  is  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  another,  or  whose 
person  and  liberty  are  restrained. 

BOND'SERVICE,  n.   [bond  and  ser- 


BONE 


BONING 


BON/E 


vice."]  The  condition  of  a  bond-ser- 
vant; slavery. 

BOND'SLAVE,  n.  [bond  &n A  slave]  A 
person  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  one  whose 
person  and  liberty  are  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  master. 

BONDS'MAN.f  n.  [bond  and  man.']  A 
slave. — 2.  A  surety ;  one  who  is  bound, 
or  who  gives  security,  for  another. 

BOND'STONE,  n.  In  arch.,  a  stone 
running  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  a  wall,  at  right  angles  to  its  face, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  wall  to- 
gether in  the  direction  of  its  thickness. 

BONDS'WOMAN.l  n.  [bond  and  wo- 

BOND'-WOMAN,  /  man.]    A  woman 

BOND'TIMBER,  n.  Timbers  placed  in 
horizontal  tiers  at  certain  intervals  in 
the  walls  of  buildings,  for  fix  ing  battens, 
lathes,  and  other  finishings  of  wood. 

BON'DUC,  n.  A  species  of  Guilandina, 
or  nickar  tree,  the  yellow  nickar,  a 
climbing  plant,  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, bearing  a  pod  containing  two  hard 
seeds  of  the  size  of  a  child's  marble. 

BONE,  n.  [Sax.  ban;  D.  been,  bone,  or 
leg;  Ger.  bein,  a  leg;  Dan.  been,  leg,  or 
bone.  The  sense  probably  is,  that  which 
is  setorfixed.]  1.  A  firm  hard  substance, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,  composing  some 
part  of  the  frame  of  an  animal  body. 
The  bones  of  an  animal  support  all  the 
softer  parts,  as  the  flesh  and  vessels. 
They  vary  in  texture  in  different  bones, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone. 
The  long  bones  are  compact  in  their 
middle  portion,  with  a  central  cavity 
occupied  by  a  network  of  plates  and 
fibres,  and  cellular  or  spongy  at  the 
extremities.  The  flat  bones  are  com- 
pact externally,  and  cellular  internally. 
The  bones  in  a  foetus  are  soft  and  car- 
tilaginous, but  they  gradually  harden 
with  age.  The  ends  of  the  long  bones 
are  larger  than  the  middle,  which  ren- 
ders the  articulations  more  firm,  and 
in  the  foetus  are  distinct  portions,  call- 
ed epiphyses.  Bones  are  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  in  the  foetus,  or  in  a 
diseased  state,  are  very  vascular.  They 
are  probably  also  furnished  with  nerves 
and  absorbents,  though  less  easily  de- 
tected in  a  sound  state.  They  are  co- 
vered with  a  thin,  strong  membrane, 
called  the  periosteum,  which,  together 
with  the  bones,  has  very  little  sensibil- 
ity in  a  sound  state,  but  w  hen  inflamed, 
is  extremely  sensible.  Their  cells  and 
cavities  are  occupied  by  a  fatty  sub- 
Btance,  called  the  medulla,  or  marrow. 
They  consist  of  earthy  matter  rather 
more  than  half,  gelatin  one  sixteenth, 
and  cartilage  about  one  third  of  the 
whole.  The  earthy  matter  gives  them 
their  solidity,  and  consists  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  with  a  small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia.  Bones  of  cattle  and  other 
animals  are  extensively  used  in  the 
arts,  in  forming  handles  for  knives,  and 
various  other  purposes.  Bones  have 
latterly  been  employed  as  a  manure  for 
dry  soils,  with  the  very  best  effect. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  ground  to 
dust,  bruised,  or  broken,  into  small 
fragments  in  mills. — 2.  A  piece  of  bone, 
with  fragments  of  meat  adhering  to  it. 
—  To  be  upon  the  bones,  is  to  attack. 
[Lit.  us.  and  vulgar. ~\ — To  make  no 
bones,  is  to  make  no  scruple;  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  a  dog  who  greedily 
swallows  meat,  bones  included. — Bones, 
a  sort  of  bobbins,  made  of  trotter  bones, 
for  weaving  lace ;  also,  dice. 
BONE,  v.  t.  To  take  out  bones  from  the 


flesh,  as  in  cookery. — 2.  To  put  whale- 
bone into  stays. 

BONE-ACE,  n.  [bone  and  ace.]  A  game 
at  cards,  in  which  he  who  has  the 
highest  card  turned  up  to  him,  wins  the 
bone,  that  is,  one  half  the  stake. 

BONE-ACHE,  n.  Pain  in  the  bones. 

BONE'-ASH,  n.  The  residue  of  burnt 
bones,  used  by  the  assayers  as  the 
material  for  cupels  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

BONE'-BED,  or  BRISTOL  BONE'- 
BED,  n.  A  bed  of  the  lias  formation, 
so  named  from  its  locality,  and  from 
being  composed  of  fragments  of  teeth 
and  small  bones,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner. 

BONE'-BLACK,  or  ANIMAL  CHAR- 
COAL, n.  The  black  carbonaceous 
substance  into  which  bones  are  con- 
verted by  calcination  in  close  vessels. 
This  kind  of  charcoal  is  applied  to  de- 
prive various  solutions,  particularly 
syrups,  of  their  colouring  matters,  and 
to  furnish  a  black  pigment. 

BONED,  pp.  Deprived  of  bones,  as  in 
cookery. 

BONED,  a.  Having  bones:  used  in  com- 
position; as,  high-boned;  strong-boned. 

BONE'-DUST,  n.  Bones  ground  to  dust 
for  manure. 

BONE'-EARTH,  n.  The  residue  of 
bones  which  have  been  calcined  so  as 
to  destroy  the  animal  matter  and  car- 
bon. It  is  a  white,  porous,  and  friable 
substance,  composed  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

BONEING,  or  BONING,  n.  In  Scot- 
land, termed  borning.  The  act  of 
judging  of  a  plane  surface,  or  of  set- 
ting objects  in  the  same  plane,  or  line 
by  the  eye.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Italian  Borgnare,  to  view  with  one 
eye  closed,  and  is  aterm  used  in  survey- 
ing, to  denote  the  laying  poles  upon 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
tops  may  all  lie  in  a  straight  line. 

BONEING   RODS,   or  BORNING 

RODS,  n.  Certain  staves  used  in  sur- 
veying, to  assist  in  bringing  irregular 
surfaces  into  the  same  plane. 

BONELACE,t  n.  [bone  and  lace.]  A  lace 
made  of  linen  thread,  so  called  because 
made  with  bobbins  of  bone,  or  for  its 
stiffness. 

BONELESS,  a.  Without  bones;  want- 
ing bones;  as,  boneless  gums. 

BONE-MANURE,  n.  Manure  consist- 
ing of  ground  bones. 

BONE-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding,  or 
bruising  bones. 

BONE-SET,  v.  t.  [bone  and  set.]  To  set  a 
dislocated  bone;  to  unite  broken  bones. 

BONE-SET,  n.  A  plant,  the  Thorough- 
wort,  a  species  of  Eupatorium. 

BONE-SETTER,  n.  [bone  and  set.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  set,  and  restore 
broken  and  dislocated  bones. 

BONE-SETTING,  n.  That  branch  of 
surgery  which  consists  in  replacing 
broken  and  luxated  bones;  the  prac- 
tice of  setting  bones. 

BONE-SPAVIN,  n.  [bone  and  spavin] 
A  bony  excrescence,  or  hard  swelling, 
on  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a  horse's 
leg;  usually  cured  by  blistering  and 
firing,  or  caustic  blisters. 

BONET'TA,  n.  A  sea  fish.  Qu.  Bonito. 

BON'FIRE,  n.  [Fr.  ion,  good,  and  ./ire.] 
A  fire  made  as  an  expression  of  public 
joy  and  exultation. 

BON'GRACE,+  n.  [Fr.  bonne,  and 
grace]  A  covering  for  the  forehead. 

BO'NIFORM,  a.  Of  a  good  shape. 

BO'NIFY.t  "•  '•  To  convert  into  good. 

BONING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  bones. 
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BONI'TO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fish  of  the  Tun- 
ny kind,  growing  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  found  on  the  American  coast,  and 
in  the  tropical  climates.  It  has  a  green- 
ish back,  and  a  white  silvery  belly. 

BON'MOT,  n.  [Fr.  ban,  good,  and  mot, 
a  word.]  A  jest;  a  witty  repartee. 
This  word  is  not  anglicized,  and  may 
be  pronounced  bony-mo. 

BON'NET,  n.  [Fr.  bonnet;  Ir.  boinead.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  in  common 
nse  before   the  introduction  of  hats\ 
The  word,  as  now  used,  signifies  a  co- 
ver for  the  head,  worn  by  females,  close 
at  the  sides,  and  projecting  over  the 
forehead. — 2.   In   fort.,  a  small  work 
with  two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet, 
with  two  rows  of  palisades  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  distant.     Generally  it  is 
raised  above  the  salient  angle  of  the 
counterscarp,  and  communicates  with 
the  covered  way. — Bonnet  A  pretre,  or 
priest's  bonnet,  is  an  outwork,  having 
at  the  head  three  salient  angles  and 
two  inwards. — 3.  In  sea  Ian.,  an  addi- 
tion to   a  sail,  or  an  additional  part 
laced  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,  in  smull  ves- 
sels, and  in  moderate  winds. 

BON'NETED,  a.  Wearing  a  bonnet. 
BON'NET-PEPPER,  n.  A  species  of 

Capsicum,  or  Guinea  pepper. 
BON'NIBEL,  n.  [Fr.  tonne,  and  belle] 

A  handsome  girl. 
BON'NILASS,  n.  [bonny  and  lass.]     A 

beautiful  girl. 
BON'NILY,  adv.  [See  BONNY.]  Gayly; 

handsomely ;  plumply. 
BON'NINESS,   n.  Gaiety;  handsome- 
ness ;  plumpness.     [Lit.  us] 
BON'NY,  a.  [Fr.  ion,  ionne,  good;  L. 

bonus.      See   BOON.]      1.    Handsome ; 

beautiful.  • 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain. 
Gay. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  frolicsome;  cheerful; 
blythe. 

Blythe  and  bonny.  Shuk. 

3.  In  familiar  Ian.,  plump,  as  plump  and 
healthful  persons  are  most  inclined  to 
mirth.      [This  word  is  much  used  in 
Scotland,  and  generally  spelt  bonnie.] 

BON'NY,  n.  Among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore 
differing  from  a  squat  in  being  round, 
whereas  a  squat  is  flat ;  or  a  distinct 
bed  of  ore,  that  communicates  with  no 
vein. 

BON'NY-€LABBER,  n.  [Qu.  bonny,  ol 
Ir.  baine,  milk,  and  clabber;  Ar.  laba, 
biestings;  Ger.  lab;  D.  leb,  rennet.]  A 
word  used  in  Ireland  for  sour  butter- 
milk. It  is  used  in  America  for  any 
milk  that  is  turned  or  become  thick  in 
the  process  of  souring,  and  applied  on- 
ly to  that  part  which  is  thick. 

BON'TEN,  n.  A  narrow  woollen  stuff. 

BON'TIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Wild  Olive  of  Barbadoes. 

BON'-TON,  (bong-tong.)  n.  [Fr.]  High 
mode  or  fashion. 

BON-V1VANT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  good  fellow; 
a  jovial  companion. 

BO'NUM  MAGNUM,  [Lat.]  A  speciea 
of  plum. 

BO'NUS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  premium  given  for 
a  loan,  or  for  a  charter,  or  other  privi- 
lege granted  to  a  company. 

BO'NY,  a.  [from  bone]  Consisting  of 
bones;  full  of  bones;  pertaining  to 
bones. — 2.  Having  large,  or  prominent 
bones;  stout;  strong. 

BON'ZE,  n.  (bon'zy.)  An  Indian  priest ; 
a  name  used  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  In  China,  the 
bonzes  are  the  priests  of  the  Fohists,  or 
sect  of  Fohi.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan, 
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they  are  gentlemen  of  family.  In  Ton- 
quin,  every  pagoda  has  at  least  two 
bonzes  belonging  to  it,  and  some  have 
thirty  or  forty.  In  China,  the  number 
of  bonzes  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand, 
and  they  are  represented  as  idle  disso- 
lute men. 

BOO'BY,  n.  [Sp.  bubo,  a  dunce,  or  idiot, 
a  ruff  for  the  neck,  a  buffoon,  the  bird 
bobo.  Qu.  Ger.  bube,  a  boy.]  1.  A 
dunce;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber;  one 
void  of  wisdom,  or  intellect. — 2.  A  fowl 
allied  to  the  Pelican  genus,  the  Sula 
fusca,  of  a  brown  and  white  colour, 
much  varied  iu  different  individuals. 
This  fowl  is  found  among  the  Bahama 
islands,  feeds  upon  fish,  and  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  rocks.  It  has  a  joint 
in  the  upper  mandible,  by  which  it  can 
raise  it  without  opening  the  mouth. 
BOO'BY-HUT,  n.  A  kind  of  covered 
sleigh,  so  called  in  Boston. 
BOODH,  n.  In  Eastern  Asia,  a  general 
name  for  divinity. 

BOODH'ISM.n.Thereligion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  several  other 
countries,  propagated  by  Gaudama. 
BOODH'IST.n.  A  follower  of  Gaudama. 
BOOK,  n.  [Sax.  hoc,  a  book,  and  the 
beech-tree;  Goth,  boka:  Icelandic, 
book;  D.  boek,  a  book,  and  the  mast  of 
beech;  beuhe,  a  beech-tree;  Ger.  buck, 
a  book,  and  buche,  a  beech.  Like  the 
Latin  liber,  booh  signifies  primarily 
bark  and  beech,  the  tree  being  probably 
named  from  its  bark.]  1.  A  general 
name  of  every  literary  composition 
which  is  printed  ;  but  appropriately,  a 
printed  composition  bound ;  a  volume. 
The  name  is  given  also  to  any  number 
of  written  sheets  when  bound  or  sewed 
together,  and  to  a  volume  of  blank  pa- 
per, intended  for  any  species  of  writ- 
ing, as  for  memoranda,  for  accounts, 
or  receipts.— 2.  A  particular  part  of  a 
literary  composition;  a  division  of  a 
subject  in  the  same  volume. — 3.  A  vo- 
lume or  collection  of  sheets  in  which 
accounts  are  kept ;  a  register  of  debts 
and  credits,  receipts  and  expenditures, 
&c.  In  boots,  in  kind  remembrance ; 
in  favour. 

I  was  so  much  in  hit  books,  that  at  his  de- 
cease he  left  me  his  lamp.  Addison. 
Without  booh,  by  memory;  without 
reading;  without  notes;  as,  a  sermon 
was  delivered  without  booh.  This 
phrase  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  with- 
out authority;  as,  a  man  asserts  without 
booh. — Boohs  of  adjournal,  the  records 
of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland. 
—Boohs  ofsederunt,  the  books  in  which 
the  acts  of  sederunt  of  the  Court  of 
Session  are  recorded. 
BOOK,  v.  t.  To  enter,  write,  or  register 
in  a  book. 

BOOK-ACCOUNT',  n.  [booh  and  ac- 
count.] An  account  or  register  of  debt 
or  credit  in  a  book. 

BOOK'BINDER,  n.   [booh  and   bind.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  bind  books 
BOOK'BINDING,  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  binding  books ;   or  of  sewing 
the  sheets,  and  covering  them  with  lea- 
ther or  other  material. 
BOOK'ED,  pp.  Written  in  a  book ;  re- 
gistered. 

BOOK'FUL,  a.  [booh  and  full.]    Full 
of  notions  gleaned  from  books;  crowd- 
ed with  undigested  learning. 
BOOK'IHO,  jipr.  Registering  in  a  book. 
BOOK'ISH  a.  Given  to  reading ;  fond  ! 
of  study  ;  more  acquainted  with  books 
than  with  men. 

BOOK'ISHLY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  being 
addicted  to  books,  or  much  reading. 


BOOK'ISHNESS,  n.  Addictedness  to 
books ;  fondness  for  study. 
BOOK'-KEEPER,  n.  [booh  and  heap.] 
One  who  keeps  accounts,  or  the  ac- 
counts of  another;  the  officer  who  has 
the  charge  of  keeping  the  books  and 
accounts  in  a  public  office. 
BOOK'-KEEPING,  n.  [booh  and  keep.] 
The  act  of  recording  mercantile  trans- 
actions in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner;  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  man  may  know 
the  true  state  of  his  business  and  pro- 
perty, or  of  his  debts  and  credits,  by  an 
inspection  of  his  books.  Book-keeping 
rests,  like  commerce  in  general,  on  the 
notions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  or  on 
the  notions  of  that  which  we  possess, 
or  are  to  receive,  and  that  which  we  are 
to  pay;  and  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
viz.,  book-keeping  by  single,  and  book- 
keeping by  double  entry,  or  Italian 
book-keeping.  In  the  first,  the  posts 
of  debtor  and  creditor  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  entered  in  such  a 
way  that  each  one  appears  singly;  while, 
in  the  latter,  creditor  and  debtor  are  in 
continual  mutual  connection.  Hence, 
all  the  pests  are  entered  doubly,  once  on 
the  debtor,  and  once  on  the  creditor  side, 
by  which  errors  or  mistakes  are  prevent- 
ed. The  principle  of  this  system  is, 
that  all  money  and  articles  received  be- 
come debtors  to  him  from  whom  they 
are  received,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  those  who  receive  money  or  goods 
from  us,  become  debtors  to  cash,  or  to 
the  goods.  The  books  for  this  purpose 
are,  1.  a  Waste  booh,  or  blotter,  in  which 
are  registered  all  accounts  or  transac- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  take 
place;  2.  the  Journal,  which  contains 
the  accounts  transferred  from  the  waste 
book,  in  the  same  order,  but  expressed 
in  a  technical  style ;  3.  the  Ledger,  in 
which  articles  of  the  same  kind  are 
collected  together,  from  the  journal, 
and  arranged  under  proper  titles.  -In 
addition  to  these,  several  others  are 
used;  as,  cash-book;  booh  of  charges  of 
merchandise;  booh  of  house  expenses; 
invoice-booh;  sales-book;  bill-booh;  re- 
ceipt-book; letter-book;  pochet-booh; 
the  use  of  which  may  be  understood 
from  the  names. 

BOOK'LAND, )  n.  [booh  and  land.]  In 
BOCK'LAND,  ?       old   English  laws, 
charter  land,  held  by  deed  under  cer- 
tain rents  and  free-services,  which  dif- 
fered nothing  from  free  soccage  lands. 
This  species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to 
the  modern  freeholds. 
BOOK'LEARNED,  a.  [book  and  learn.] 
Versed  in  books ;  acquainted  with  books 
and  literature ;  a  term  sometimes  im- 
plying an  ignorance  of  men,  or  of  the 
common  concerns  of  life. 
BOOK'LEARNING,  n.  Learning   ac- 
quired  by  reading  ;  acquaintance  with 
books  and  literature ;  sometimes  im- 
plying want  of  practical  knowledge. 
BOOK'LESS,  a.  [booh  and  less.]  AVith- 

out  books ;  unlearned. 
BOOK'-MADNESS,  n.  A  rage  for  pos- 
sessing books;  bibliomania. 
BOOK'MAKING,  n.  The  practice  of 
writing  and  publishing  books. 
BOOK/MAN,  n.  [book   and    man.]    A 
man  whose  profession  is  the  study  of 
books. 
BOOK'MATE,  n.  [booh  and  mate.]     A 

school-fellow. 
BOOK'MINDEDNESS,    n.    Love     of 

books. 

BOOK'-MUSLIN,  n.   A  kind   of  fine 

muslin  having  a  stiff  or  elastic  finish. 
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BOOK'OATH,  n.  The  oath  made  on  the 
book,  or  Bible. 

BOOK'SELLER.Ti.  [booh  and  sell.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  sell  books. 
BOOK'STONE,  n.     [See  BIBLIOLITE.] 
BOOK'STORE,  n.  A  shop  where  books 
are  sold. 

BOOK'WORM,  n.  [book  and  worm.]  A 
worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books. 
— 2.  A  student  closely  attached  to 
books,  or  addicted  to  study  ;  also,  a 
reader  without  judgment. 
BOO'LEY,  TI.  In  Ireland,  one  who  has 
no  settled  habitation,  but  wanders  from 
place  to  place  with  his  flocks  and  herds, 
living  on  their  milk,  like  the  Tartars. 
BOOM,  n.  [D.  boom,  a  tree,  a  pole,  a 
beam,  a  bar,  a  rafter ;  Goth,  bagms; 
Ger.  baum;  Eng.  beam;  D.  boomen,  to 
push  forward  with  a  pole ;  Dan.  bom, 
a  rail  or  bar.]  1.  A  long  pole  or  spar, 
run  out  from  various  parts  of  a  ship, 
or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  bottom  of  particular  sails; 
as,  the  jib-boom,  studding-sail  boom, 
main-bourn,  square-sail  boom,  &c. — 2.  A 
strong  iron  chain,  fastened  to  spars, 
and  extended  across  a  river,  or  the 
mouth  of  a  harbour,  to  prevent  an  ene- 
my's ships  from  passing. — 3.  A  pole  set 
up  as  a  mark  to  direct  seamen  how  to 
keep  the  channel  in  shallow  water. 
BOOM,  v.  i.  [Sax.  byma,  byme,  a  trum- 
pet ;  bymian,  to  blow  or  sound  a  trum- 
pet ;  D.  bomme,  a  drum  ;  bommen,  to 
drum ;  W.  bwmp,  a  hollow  sound.  We 
see  the  senses  of  sounding,  uttering  the 
voice,  swelling  and  rushing  forward,  are 
connected.]  1.  In  marine  Ian.,  to  rush 
with  violence,  as  a  ship  under  a  press 
of  sail. — 2.  To  swell ;  to  roll  and  roar- 
as  waves. 

The  hoarse  waves  booming  to  the  ocean  shore. 
Hillhouse. 

3.  To  cry  as  the  bittern.  The  Dutch 
use  bom  for  the  sound  of  an  empty  bar- 
rel, and  bommen  is  to  drum. 
BOOM'ERANG,n.  A  missile  instrument 
used  by  the  Australian  aborigines.  It 
is  of  hard  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  reaping  hook,  and  in  shape 
resembling  the  letter  A,  but  with  a 
rounded  top,  and  no  stroke  across:  in 
scientific  language,  the  shape  is  a  para- 
bola. It  is  about  2J  inches  broad,  J 
inch  thick,  and  2  feet  long,  the  extre- 
mities being  rounded.  One  side  is  flat, 
the  other  is  rounded,  and  it  is  brought 
to  a  bluiitish  edge.  The  Boomerang 
is  taken  by  one  end,  with  the  bulged 
side  downwards,  and  the  convex  edge 
forward,  and  thrown  directly  onward 
as  if  to  hit  some  object  standingSO  yards 
in  advance.  Instead  of  going  directly 
forward  and  there  falling  to  the  earth, 
it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling 
round  and  round,  till  it  reaches  a  con- 
siderable height,  when  it  begins  to  re- 
trograde, and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the 
head  of  the  projecter,  and  falls  behind 
him.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  instru- 
ments of  war  of  the  Australian  abori- 
gines. They  are  said  to  be  very  dex- 
trous in  hitting  birds  with  it. 
BOON,  n.  [L.  bonus;  Fr.  ban;  Norm. 
boon;  It.  buono;  Sp.  bueno;  Port,  bom, 
good.] — 1.  A  gift;  a  grant ;  a  benefac- 
tion ;  a  present;  a  favour  granted. — i. 
[Dan.  ban,  Sw.  biin,  a  petition.]  A 
prayer  or  petition. 

BOON,  a.  [Fr.  ban;  L.  bonus.]  Gay; 
merry ;  kind ;  bountiful ;  as,  a  boon 
companion. 

BOON,  n.  The  refuse  or  useless  vege- 
table matter  from  dressed  flax. 
BO'OPS,  TI.  The  pike-headed  whale,  with 
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a  double  pipe  in  its  snout,  and  a  hard 
horny  ridge  on  its  back;  so  named  from  I 
its  sharp  pointed  nose. 

BOOR,  n.  [Sax.  gebur,  a  countryman  or 
farmer  ;  D.  boer,  a  rustic,  or  farmer  ; 
Ger.  bauer,  a  countryman  and  a  builder, 
from  bauen,  to  build,  to  cultivate;  Sax. 
bycm,   or  buyian,   and  gebugian;   Sw. 
/'//;/:/'</.  to  build.     Boor  is  a  contracted  ; 
word.]     A  countryman;  a  peasant;  a  ! 
rustic;  a  ploughman;  a  clown  ;  hence, 
one  who  is  rude  in  manners,  and  illi- 
terate. 

BOOR'ISH,  a.  Clownish;  rustic;  awk- 
ward in  manners ;  illiterate. 

BOOR'ISHLY,  adv.  In  a  clownish  man- 
ner. 

BOOR'ISHNESS,  n.  Clownishness ; 
rusticity ;  coarseness  of  manners. 

BOOSE,  or  B  ( )  U  S  E,fn.  [Sax.  bosig,  bosy; 
Heb.  and  Ch.  nns,  aboos,  a  stall,  or 
crib;  Ar.  <ihn*u.  to  shut  up,  or  impri- 
son.] A  stall  or  inclosure  for  an  ox, 
cow,  or  other  cattle. 

BOOSE,  1  e.  i.  (booz.)  [W.  bozi,  to  im- 

BOUSE,  /  merse.l  To  drink  hard ;  to 
guzzle.  [Vulgar. .] 

BOOST,  v.  t.  To  lift,  or  raise  by  push- 
ing ;  to  push  up.  [A  common  vulgar 
tcord  in  New  England.] 

BOO'SY,  or  BOUSY,  a.  (boo'zy.)  A 
little  intoxicated;  merry  with  liquor. 
{Vulgar.} 

BOOT,  B.  t.  [Sax.  bot,  bole,  reparation, 
satisfaction,  a  making  good,  amends ; 
Goth,  botyan,  to  profit  or  help  ;  Sw.  bot, 
a  fine :  D.  boete,  fine,  penalty,  repen- 
tance; boeten,  to  amend,  or  repair;  Ger. 
busse,  boot,  fine,  penance;  blisscn,  to 
amend ;  Dan.  bodder,  to  repair,  or  re- 
quite ;  boder,  to  expiate,  or  make  atone- 
ment ;  W.  buz,  profit ;  buziaw,  to  pro- 
fit. We  observe  this  word  is  from  the 
root  of  better,  denoting  more,  or  ad- 
vance ;  Eng.  but.  The  primary  sense 
of  the  root  is  to  advance,  or  carry  for- 
ward.] 1.  To  profit;  to  advantage. 

It  shall  not  boot  them.  Hooker. 

But  more  generally  followed  by  it, — 
what  boots  it?  Indeed  it  is  seldom 
used,  except  in  the  latter  phrase. — 2. 
To  enrich,  to  benefit. 

I  will  haul  thce.t  Shak. 

BOOT.n.  Profit;  gain;  advantage;  that 
which  is  given  to  make  the  exchange 
equal,  or  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
value  in  one  of  the  things  exchanged. — 
2.  To  boot,  in  addition  to ;  over  and 
above  ;  besides ;  a  compensation  for 
the  difference  of  value  between  things 
bartered ;  as,  I  will  give  my  house  for 
yours,  with  one  hundred  pounds  to  boot. 
[Sax.  to  bate.  The  phrase  is  pure 
Saxon.] — 3.  Spoil;  plunder.  [See 
BOOTY.] 

BOOT,  n.  [Fr.  botte,  a  boot,  a  bnnch ;  Ir. 
butais;  W.  botasen,  botas;  Sp.  bota,  a 
limit,  a  Intl.  or  cask,  a  leather  bag  to 
carry  liquors.]  1.  A  covering  for  the 
leg,  made  of  leather,  and  united  with  a 
shoe.  This  garment  was  originally  in- 
tended for  horsemen,  but  is  now  gene- 
rally worn  by  gentlemen  on  foot.  The 
different  sorts  are  fishing-boots,  worn 
in  water;  hunting-boots,  a  thinner  kind 
for  sportsmen ;  jack-boots,  a  strong 
kind  for  horsemen ;  and  half-boots. — 2. 
A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly 
used  to  torture  criminals.  This  was 
made  of  boards,  bound  fast  to  the  legs 
by  cords ;  or  a  boot  or  buskin,  made 
wet  and  drawn  upon  the  legs  and  then 
dried  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  contract  and 
squeeze  the  legs. — 3.  A  box  covered 
with  leather  in  the  fore  part  of  a  coach. 
Also,  an  apron  or  leathern  cover  for  a 


gig  or  chair,  to  defend  persons  from 
rain  and  mud.      This  latter  application 
iff  local  and  improper. 
BOOT,  r.  t.  To  put  on  boots. 
BOOT€ATCHER,tn.[fcoo(andeafcA.] 
The  person  at  an  inn,  whose  business 
is  to  pull  off  boots. 
BOOT'ED,  pp.  Having  boots  on. 
BOOTEE',  n.  A  word  sometimes  used 
for  a  half  or  short  boot. 
BOO'TES,  n.  A  northern  constellation, 
consisting,   according    to  Flamsteed's 
catalogue,  of  fifty-four  stars. 
BOOTH,  n.  [W.  bwth;  Ir.  boith  or  both; 
Ch.  r^s,  bith,  a  house,  and  to  lodge  for 
a  night ;  also  in  the  Ar.  Sam.  Syr.  Eth. 
and  Heb.  beth,  a  house  or  booth,  a  nest 
for  birds.      Probably  the   sense  is,  a 
dwelling;  from  lodging,  abiding.]     A 
house  or  shed  built  of  boards,  boughs 
of  trees,  or  other  slight  materials,  for  a 
temporary  residence. 
BOOT'-HOSE,    n.    [boot    and    hose.] 
Stocking-hose,  or  spatterdashes,  in  lieu 
of  boots. 

BOOT'-JACK,  n.  A  machine  for  draw- 
ing off  boots. 

BOOT'LEG,  n.  [600*  and  leg.]  Leather 
cut  out  for  the  leg  of  a  boot. 
BOOTLESS,  a.  [from  boot.]    Unavail- 
ing ;    unprofitable ;    useless ;    without 
advantage  or  success. 
BOOT'LESSLY,  adv.  Without  use  or 

profit. 

BOOT-TOPPING,  n.  [boot  and  top.] 
The  operation  of  cleansing  a  ship's  bot- 
tom, near  the  surface  of  the  water,  by 
scraping  off  the  grass,  slime,  shells,  &c. 
and  daubing  it  with  a  mixture  of  tal- 
low, sulphur,  and  resin. 
BOOT-TREE,  or  BOOT-LAST,  n. 
An  instrument  to  stretch  and  widen 
the  leg  of  a  boot,  consisting  of  two 
pieces,  shaped  like  a  leg,  between  which, 
when  put  into  the  boot,  a  wedge  is 
driven. 

BOOTY,  n.  [Sw.  byte;  Ger.  beute;  Fr. 
butin;  D.  buiten,  to  rove.  [See  BUT.] 
1.  Spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war  ; 
plunder ;  pillage. — 2.That  which  is  seiz- 
ed by  violence  and  robbery. — To  play 
booty,  is  to  play  dishonestly,  with  an 
intent  to  lose. 

BOPEEP',  n.  [bo  an  exclamation  and 
peep.]  The  act  of  looking  out  or  from 
behind  something  and  drawing  back,  as 
children  in  play,  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  each  other. 
BORABLE,  a.  [See  BOBE.]  That  may 
be  bored.  [Lit.  us.] 
BORA€H'IO,  n.  [Sp.  borracho,  drunk.] 
1.  A  drunkard. — 2.t  A  bottle  or  cask. 
BORAC'I€,  a.  [See  BORAX.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  produced  from  borax. 
Soracic  acid,  a  compound  of  a  peculiar 
base,  boron,  with  oxygen.  It  is  gene- 
rally obtained  from  borax,  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  found  native, 
in  certain  mineral  springs  in  Italy.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  chemical  investi- 
gations, and  was  formerly  employed  in 
medicine. 

BO'HACITE,  n.  Borate  of  magnesia ; 
magnesian  earth  combined  with  boracic 
acid.  It  is  generally  of  a  cubic  form, 
and  remarkable  for  its  electrical  pro- 
perties when  heated. 
BOR'AftE,  n.  (bur'rage.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Borago. 

BOBAGITtRf,  or  BORA6INA'- 
CEJE,  n.  A  nat.  order  of  regular- 
flowered  Monopetalous  Dicotyledons. 
The  common  borage  is  generally  taken 
as  the  type  of  this  order.  All  the  spe- 
cies agree  in  having  an  insipid  juice,  and 
their  surface  covered  over  with  white 
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hairs.  Some  few  of  the  species  yield 
from  their  roots  a  purplish  colouring 
matter,  used  by  dyers  under  the  name 
of  alkanet. 

BORAS'SUS,  n.  A  kind  of  palm-tree, 
called  Palmyra  by  the  English.  There 
is  but  one  species,  Borassus  Flabelli- 
formis,  which  grows  all  over  India, 
where  it  is  esteemed  of  the  greatest  use 
on  account  of  the  vinous  sap  and  the 
sugar  which  are  extracted  from  it. 

BO'RATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  boracic  acid  with  any  base. 

BO'R AX,  n.  [Ar.  borahon,  from  barahn, 
to  shine;  Kuss.  bura.]  Biborate  of 
soda ;  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  boracic  acid  with  the  marine  alkali 
soda.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, where  it  is  said  to  be  found  at  the 
bottom  or  on  the  margin  of  certain 
lakes,  particularly  in  Thibet.  It  is  said 
to  be  artificially  prepared  in  Persia, 
like  nitre.  It  comes  in  three  states.  1. 
Crude  borax,  tinea!,  or  chrysocolla, 
from  Persia,  in  greenish  masses  of  a 
greasy  feel,  or  in  opaque  crystals.  2. 
Borax  of  China,  somewhat  purer,  in 
small  plates  or  masses,  irregularly  crys- 
tallized, and  of  a  dirty  white.  3.  Dutch 
or  purified  borax,  in  portions  of  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  is  the  kind  gene- 
rally used.  It  is  an  excellent  flux  in 
docimastic  operations,  and  useful  in 
soldering  metals. 

BORDAGE,  n.     See  BORDLANDS. 

BORD'EL,        )  n.  [Fr.  bordel,  a  bro- 

BORDEL'LO,  ]  thel;  Arm.  bordell; 
from  bord,  a  house.  This  is  the  Eng. 
brothel.]  A  brothel;  a  bawdy-house  ; 
a  house  devoted  to  prostitution. 

BORD'ELLER,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  bro- 
thel. 

BORD'ER,  n.  [Fr.  and  Ann.  bord.  See 
BOARD.]  The  outer  edge  of  any  thing; 
the  extreme  part  or  surrounding  line; 
the  confine  or  exterior  limit  of  a  coun- 
try, or  of  any  region  or  tract  of  land; 
the  exterior  part  or  edge  of  a  garment, 
or  of  the  corol  of  plants ;  the  rim  or 
brim  of  a  vessel,  but  not  often  applied 
to  vessels ;  the  exterior  part  of  a  gar- 
den, and  hence  a  bank  raised  at  the  side 
of  agarden  forthe  cultivation  of  flowers, 
and  a  row  of  plants ;  in  short,  the  outer 
part  or  edge  of  things  too  numerous  to 
be  specified. 

BORD'ER,  v.  i.  To  confine ;  to  touch  at 
the  edge,  side,  or  end ;  to  be  contigu- 
ous or  adjacent;  with  on  or  upon;  as, 
Lanarkshire  on  the  north,  borders  ott 
or  upon  Stirlingshire. — 2.  To  approach 
near  to. 

Wit  which  borderi  iipon  profaneness,  de- 
serves to  be  branded  as  folly.  Titletton. 

BORD'ER,  D.  t.  To  make  a  border;  to 
adorn  with  a  border  of  ornaments ;  as, 
to  border  a  garment  or  a  garden. — 2 
To  reach  to ;  to  touch  at  the  edge  or 
end ;  to  confine  upon ;  to  be  contigu- 
ous to. 

Sheba  and  Raamah  brrder  the    Persian 
gulf.  Rnlegh. 

3.-\-  To  confine  within  bounds ;  to  limit. 
BORD'ERED,  pp.   Adorned,  or  fur- 
nished with  a  border. 
BORD'ERER,  n.  One  who  dwells  on  a 
border,  or  at  the  extreme  part  or  con- 
fines of  a  country,  region,  or  tract  of 
land;  one  who  dwells  near  to  a  place. 
BORD'ERING,    ppr.   Lying   adjacent 
I    to ;  forming  a  border. 
!  BORD-HALFPENNY,  n.  Money  paid 
for  setting  up  boards  or  a  stall  in  mar- 
I    ket. 

BORD-LAND,  n.  [bord  and  land.  See 
BOARD.]  In  old  law,  the  domain  land 
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•which  a  lord  kept  in  his  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  bord,  board,  or 
table. 

BORD-LODE,  \ n.    [bord    and    load.] 

BOKD-LOA.D,/  The  service  required 
of  a  tenant  to  carry  timber  from  the 
woods  to  the  lord's  house;  also,  the 
quantity  of  provision  paid  by  a  bord- 
nrnn  for  bord-land. 

BORD-MAN,  n.  [bord  and  man.]  A 
tenant  of  bord-land,  who  supplied  his 
lord  with  provisions. 

BOKD'-RAGlNG.t  n.  An  incursion 
upon  the  borders  of  a  country. 

BORD-SERVICE,  n.  [bord  and  service.] 
The  tenure  by  which  bord-land  was 
held,  which  was  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  provisions  to  the  lord. 
In  lieu  of  this,  the  tenant  now  pays 
sixpence  an  acre. 

BORD'ER-\V ARRANT,  n.  In  Scots 
law,  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Judge 
Ordinary,  on  the  borders  between 
Scotland  and  England,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  creditor  for  arresting  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debtor  residing  on  the  En- 
glish side  of  the  border,  and  detaining 
him  until  he  find  caution,  that  he  shall 
sist  himself  in  judgment,' 
in  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  for  the  debt 
within  six  months. 

EORD'DRE,  n.  In  her., 
a  tract  or  compass  of 
metal,  colour,  or  fur, 
within  the  escutcheon, 
and  around  it.  Bordure. 

BORE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  borian;  Dan.  borer, 
to  bore;  Ger.  bohrer;  Dan.  borre,  a 
borer ;  L.  foro  and  perforo,  to  bore,  to 

perforate;  Gr.  *«f*,  to  pierce,  or  trans- 
fix; also,  to  pass  over,  in  which  sense 
it  coincides  with  ferry.  The  Celtic 
her,  bear,  a  spit,  L.  veru,  from  thrust- 
ing, or  piercing,  coincide  in  elements 
with  this  root.  Pers.  birah,  a  borer.] 
1.  To  perforate,  or  penetrate  a  solid 
body  and  make  a  round  hole  by  turn- 
ing an  auger,  gimlet,  or  other  instru- 
ment. Hence,  to  make  hollow ;  to  form 
a  round  hole;  as,  to  bore  a  cannon. — 2. 
To  eat  out,  or  make  a  hollow  by  gnaw- 
ing, or  corroding,  as  a  worm.— 3.  To 
penetrate,  or  break  through  by  turn- 
ing, or  labour;  as,  to  bore  through  a 
crowd. 

BORE,  ».  t.  To  be  pierced,  or  penetrat- 
ed by  an  instrument  that  turns;  as,  this 
timber  does  not  ftorewell,  or  is  hard  to 
bore. — 2.  To  pierce,  or  enter  by  boring ; 
as,  an  auger  bores  well. — 3.  To  push 
forward  toward  a  certain  point. 

Boring  to  the  west.  Bryden. 

4.  With  horsemen,  a  horse  bores,  when 
he  carries  his  nose  to  the  ground.— 5. 
In  a  transitive  or  intransitive  sense,  to 
pierce  the  earth  with  scooping  irons, 
which,  when  drawn  out,  bring  with 
them  samples  of  the  different  strata 
through  which  they  pass.  This  is  a 
method  of  discovering  veins  of  ore  and 
coal  without  opening  a  mine. 

BORE,  n.  The  hole  made  by  boring. 
Hence,  the  cavity,  or  hollow  of  a  gun, 
cannon,  pistol,  or  other  fire-arm;  the 
calibre,  whether  formed  by  boring  or 
not. — 2.  Any  instrument  for  making 
holes  by  boring,  or  turning,  as  an  auger, 
gimlet,  or  wimble. 

BORE,  n.  A  tide,  swelling  above  an- 
other tide.  A  sudden  influx  of  the 
tide  into  a  river,  or  narrow  strait. 

BORE,  pret.  of  Bear.     [   «?BEAP  1 

BOKE-€OLE,  n.  A  species  of  Brassica, 
or  Cabbage. 

BO'REAL,  a.   fL.   borealis.     See  BO- 


REAS.]    Northern;    pertaining   to  the 
north,  or  the  north  wind. 

BO'REAS,  n.  [L.  boreas;  Gr.  £.{(«,  the 
north  wind;  Russ.  boria,  boreas,  and 
buria,  a  storm,  or  tempest;  buran,  a 
tempest  with  snow.  The  Russ.  gives 
the  radical  sense.]  The  northern  wind; 
a  cold  northerly  wind. 

BORED,  pp.  Perforated  by  an  auger,  or 
other  turning  instrument;  made  hol- 
low. 

BOREE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  certain  dance,  or 
movement  in  common  time,  or  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar ;  always  beginning 
in  the  last  quaver,  or  last  crotchet  of 
the  measure. 

BORER,  n.  One  who  bores;  also  an 
instrument  to  make  holes  with  by  turn- 
ing.— 2.  Terebellum,  the  piercer,  a 
genus  of  sea  worms,  that  pierce  wood. 

BORING,  ppr.  Perforating,  piercing,  or 
penetrating  any  solid  body  with  an  in- 
strument. 

BORING,  n.  The  operation  of  perforat- 
ing, or  penetrating ;  the  method  of 
piercing  the  earth  in  search  of  mine- 
rals, or  water.  Boring  bit,  a  tool,  or 
instrument  used  for  making  apertures 
in  wood,  and  other  solid  substances. 
Boring  bits  are  made  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used.  Soring  ma- 
chines, machines  employed  for  giving  a 
perfect  form  to  metallic  hollow  cylin- 
ders, as  pump-barrels,  blowing-ma- 
chines, cannon,  &c. 

BORING,  n.  A  place  made  by  boring. 

BORN,  pp.  of  Bear,  (baurn.)  Brought 
forth,  as  an  animal.  A  very  useful 
distinction  is  observed  by  good  authors, 
who,  in  the  sense  of  produced,  or 
brought  forth,  write  this  word  born; 
but  in  the  sense  of  carried,  write  it 
borne.  This  difference  of  orthography 
renders  obvious  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. 1.  To  be  born,  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, or  brought  into  life.  "  Man  is 
born  to  trouble."  A  man  born  a  prince, 
or  a  beggar.  It  is  followed  by  of,  be- 
fore the  mother  or  ancestors. 

Man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  of  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble;  Job  xiv. 
2.  To  be  born,  or  born  again,  is  to  be  re- 
generated and  renewed;    to    receive 
spiritual  life;  John  Hi. 

BORNE,  pp.  of  Sear.  Carried;  con- 
veyed; supported;  defrayed. 

BORNE,  n.  The  more  correct  ortho- 
graphy of  bourn,  a  limit,  or  boundary. 
[See  BOURN.] 

BO'RON,  n.  The  elementary  base  of 
boracic  acid.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
mealy-white  coloured  powder.  Its 
tasteisweakly  bitter,  but  not  at  all  acid. 
It  may  be  procured  by  heating  dry 
boracic  acid  with  potassium.  When 
heated  to  redness,  it  gives  off  boracic, 
which  is  a  compound  of  boron  and 
oxygen  acid;  it  takes  fire  spontaneously 
in  chlorine  gas,  and  undergoes  brilliant 
combustion.  Ter fluoride  of  boron,  fluo- 
boric  acid  gas. 

BOROUGH,  n.(bur'ro.)  [Goth,  bairgs; 
Sax.  burg,  burh,  beorh,  beorg,  byrig;  Ir. 
brog;  Fr.  bourg;  D.  burg  and  berg; 
Arm.  bourg;  G.  burg  and  berg;  Gr. 
*<nrt; ;  Ar.  borachon;  Sans.  bura.  This 
word,  in  Saxon,  is  interpreted  a  hill, 
heap,  mountain,  fortification,  castle, 
tower,  city,  house,  and  tomb.  Hence, 
Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  Bergen,  in  Nor- 
way, Burgos,  in  Spain,  and  probably 
Prague,  in  Bohemia.  In  W.  bwr,  bwrc, 
signifies  a  wall,  rampart,  or  work  for 
defence,  and  bwrdais,  is  a  burgess.  But 
the  original  sense  probably  is  found  in 
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the  verb  Sax.  beoryan,  D.  and  G.  ber- 
gen,  Russ.  bereiju,  to  keep,  or  save,  that 
is,  to  make  close,  or  secure.  Hence  it 
coincides  with  park,  and  L.  parcus, 
saving.  See  the  next  word.  If  the 
noun  is  the  primary  word,  denoting 
hill,  this  is  from  throwing  together, 
collecting;  a  sense  allied  to  that  of 
making  fast  or  close.]  Originally,  a 
fortified  city  or  town;,  hence  a  hill,  for 
hills  were  selected  for  places  of  defence. 
But  in  later  times,  the  term  city  was 
substituted  to  denote  an  episcopal 
town,  in  which  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  that  of  borough  was  retained  for 
the  rest.  At  present,  the  name  is  given 
appropriately  to  such  towns  and  vil- 
lages as  send  representatives  or  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.  Some  boroughs 
are  incorporated,  others  are  not. 

BOROUGH,  n.  (bur'ro.)  [Sax.  borhoe, 
a  surety ;  boryian,  to  borrow ;  borg,  in- 
terest; borga,  a  debtor,  a  surety;  borg- 
wed,  a  promise,  or  bond  for  appear- 
ance, a  pledge ;  borg-bryce,  burg-break, 
violation  of  pledge;  borghand,  borh- 
hand,  a  surety,  or  bail ;  beorgan,  to  keep, 
guard,  or  preserve ;  G.  and  D.  borgen, 
to  borrow.  See  the  preceding  word.] 
In  Saxon  times,  a  main  pledge,  or  asso- 
ciation of  men,  who  were  sureties  or 
free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  other,  and  if  any  of- 
fence was  committed  in  their  district, 
they  were  bound  to  have  the  offender 
forth-coming.  The  association  of  ten 
men  was  called  a  tithing,  or  decennary; 
the  presiding  man  was  called  the  tith- 
ing-man,  or  head-borough;  or  in  some 
places,  borsholder,  borough's  elder, 
This  society  %vas  called  also  friburg, 
free  burg,  frank  pledge.  Ten  tithings 
formed  a  hundred,  consisting  of  that 
number  of  sureties,  and  this  denomi- 
nation is  still  given  to  the  districts  com- 
prehended in  the  association.  The 
term  seems  to  have  been  used  both  for 
the  society  and  for  each  surety.  The 
word  main,  hand,  which  is  attached  to 
this  society,  or  their  mutual  assurance, 
indicates  that  the  agreement  was  rati- 
fied by  shaking  hands.  Some  writers 
have  suggested  that  the  application  of 
this  word  to  towns  sprung  from  these 
associations,  and  of  course  was  poste- 
rior to  them  in  time.  But  the  word  was 
iised  for  a  town,  or  castle,  in  other  na- 
tions, and  in  Asia,  doubtless  long  be- 
fore the  origin  of  the  frank  pledge.  In 
Connecticut,  this  word,  borough,  is  used 
for  a  town,  or  part  of  a  town,  or  a 
village,  incorporated  with  certain  pri- 
vileges, distinct  from  those  of  other 
towns  and  of  cities.  In  Scotland,  a  burgh 
is  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  certain  district,  erected  by 
the  sovereign,with  a  certain  jurisdiction. 
[SeeBuBGii.l  Boroughs  are  erected  to 
be  held  of  the  sovereign,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  of  royal  boroughs;  or  of 
the  superior  of  the  lands  included,  as 
in  the  case  of  boroughs  of  regality  and 
barony.  Royal  boroughs  are  gene 
rally  erected  for  the  advantage  of  trade. 
— Borough  English,  is  a  customary  de- 
scent of  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
youngest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest;  or 
if  the  owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the 
youngest  brother. — Borough-head,  the 
same  as  head-borough,  the  chief  of  a 
borough. 

BOROUGH-HOLDER,  n.  A  head-bo- 
rough; a  borsholder. 

BOROUGH-MASTER,  n.  The  mayor, 
governor,  or  bailiff  of  a  borough. 

BORRACH'IO,    n.    The    caoutchouc, 


BOSCAGE 


BOSOMING 


BOSS 


India  rubber,  or    elastic  gum.     [See 
CAOUTCHOUC.] 
BOR'REL,  a.  Rustic,  rude. 
BOR'RELISTS,  n.  In    Church  hii.,  a 
sect  of  Christians  in  Holland,  so  called 
from  Borrel,  their  founder,  who  reject 
the  use  of  the  sacraments,  public  pray- 
er, and  all  external  worship.  They  lead 
a  very  austere  life. 

BOR'RGW.ti.f  [Sax.  borgian,  to  borrow; 
D.  borgen,  to  borrow,  lend,  or  trust;  Ger. 
borgen,  the  same;  Dan.  borger,  to  bor- 
row; borgen,  bail,  surety,  pledge,  war- 
ranter,main-pernor;  borg,  trust,  credit; 
Sw.  borgan,  a  giving  bail ;  borg,  a  for- 
tress. The  primary  sense  is,  to  make 
fast,  or  secure.]  1.  To  take  from  an- 
other by  request  and  consent,  with  a 
view  to  use  the  thing  taken  for  a  time, 
and  return  it,  or  if  the  thing  taken  is 
to  be  consumed  or  transferred  in  the 
use,  then  to  return  an  equivalent  in 
kind;  as,  to  borrow  a  book,  a  sum  of 
money,  or  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is  op- 
posed to  lend. — 2.  To  take  from  an- 
other, for  one's  own  use;  to  copy,  or 
select  from  the  writings  of  another 
author ;  as,  to  borrow  a  passage  from  a 
printed  book ;  to  borrow  a  title. — 3-To 
take  or  adopt  for  one's  own  use,  senti- 
ments, principles,  doctrines,  and  the 
like ;  as,  to  borrow  instruction.— 4.  To 
take  for  use  something  that  belongs  to 
another;  to  assume,  copy,  or  imitate ; 
as,  to  borrow  a  shape ;  to  borrow  the 
manners  of  another,  or  his  style  of 
writing. 

BOR'RGW.t  n-  A  borrowing;  the  act 
of  borrowing. 

But  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.  Sltak. 

BOR'ROWED,  pp.  Taken  by  consent 
of  another,  to  be  returned  or  its  equi- 
valent in  kind;  copied;  assumed. 
BOR'ROWER,  n.  One  who  borrows  ; 
opposed  to  lender.     [See  the  verb.]— 2. 
One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  an- 
other to  use  as  one's  own. 
BOR'RGWING,  ppr.  Taking  by  con- 
sent to  use  and  return,  or  to  return  its 
equivalent;  taking  what  belongs  to  an- 
other to  use  as  one's  own;  copying; 
assuming;  imitating. 
BOR'ROWING,  n.  The  act  of  borrow- 
ing.    [See  the  verb.] 

BORS'HOLDER,  n.  [A.  contraction  of 
buhr's  ealdor,  borough's  elder,  the  elder 
or  chief  of  a  borough.]  The  head,  or 
chief  of  a  tithing  or  burg  of  ten  men ; 
the  head-borough. 

BOS,  n.  [Lat.]  In  zool.,  the  technical 
name  of  a  genus  of  quadrupeds.  The 
characters  are,  the  horns  are  hollow 
within,  and  turned  outward  in  the  form 
of  crescents  ;  there  are  eight  fore  teeth 
in  the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  up- 
per; there  are  no  dog  teeth.  The  spe- 
cies are,  the  Taurus,  or  common  ox, 
the  Urus,  aurochs  or  bison  of  Europe, 
the  Bison,  or  buffalo  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  Bubalus,  or  proper  buffalo  of 
the  Eastern  continent,  the  Coffer,  or 
Cape  buffalo,  the  Grunniens,  or  yak  of 
Thibet,  and  the  Moschatus,  or  musk  ox 
of  Arctic  America.— 2.  A  master  me- 
chanic. 

BOS€'A6F,.  n.  [Fr.  boscage,  now  bo- 
cage,  a  grove;  Ger.  busch,  a  wood,  or 
properly    a    thicket,    or    underwood 
Eng.   bush.]      1.  Wood;    underwood 
perhaps,  sometimes,  lands  covered  with 
underwood;  also  a  thicket. — 2.  In  oh 
laws,  food,  or  sustenance  for  cattle 
which  is  yielded  by  bushes  and  trees. — 
3.  With  painters,  a  landscape,  repre- 
senting tliickets  of  wood. 


BOS'CHAS,  n.  The  common  wild  duck, 
or  mallard,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anas. 


Wild  duck  (Anas  bosth.  •). 

JO'SEA,  n.  Golden  rod  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Phy- 
tolaccacea;,  class  Pentandria,  and  order 
Digynia.  There  is  but  one  species, 
a  native  of  the  Canary  and  Caribbee 
islands,  and  long  an  inhabitant  of  the 
British  botanic  gardens.  It  is  a  pretty 
strong  woody  shrub,  growing  with  a 
stem  as  large  as  a  man's  leg. 

BOSH,  n.  Outline;  figure. 

BOSK'ET,     )  n.  [It.  boschetto,  a  little 

3OS'QUET,  V  wood,  from  bosco.    See 

BUSK'ET,  J  BOSCAGE.]  In  garden- 
ing, a  grove;  a  compartment  formed  by 
branches  of  trees,  regularly  or  irregu- 
larly disposed,  according  to  fancy. 

BOSK'Y,  a.  [See  BOSCAGE.]  Woody; 
covered  with  thickets. 

BO'SOM,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Sax.  bosm,  bo- 
sum;  G.  busen.  Qu.  Ch.  TTT^S,  bizeh,  or 
fctra,  booza,  the  breast,  uber,  mamma.] 
1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being  and 
the  parts  adjacent. — 2.  The  folds  or 
covering  of  clothes  about  the  breast. 

Put  thy  hand  in  thy  bosom;  Ex.  iv. 
3.  Embrace,  as  with  the  arms;  inclo- 
sure;  compass;  often  implying  friend- 
ship or  affection ;  as,  to  live  in  the  60- 
som  of  a  church. — 4.  The  breast  as  in- 
closing the  heart ;  or  the  interior  of  the 
breast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions. 

Anger    rosteth  in   the  bosom  of    fools ; 
Eccles.  vii. 

Their  soul  was  poured  into  their  mother's 
boiom;  Lam.  ii. 

5.  The  breast,  or  its  interior,  consider- 
ed as  a  close  place,  the  receptacle  of 
secrets. 

If  1  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam, 
by  hiding  myiniquityin  my  bosom;  Jobxxxi. 

6.  Any  inclosed  place;  the  interior;  as 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  or  of  the  deep. 
— 7.  The  tender  affections;  kindness; 
favour ;  as,  the  son  of  his  bosom;  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom. 

He  shall  carry  the  lambs  in  his  bosom, 
Isa.  xl. 

8.  The  arms,  or  embrace  of  the  arms ; 
Ps.  cxxix. — 9.t  Inclination;  desire.— 
Bosom,  in  composition,  implies  inti- 
macy, affection  and  confidence;  as  a 
bosom-friend,  an  intimate  or  confiden- 
tial friend ;  bosom-loi-er,  bosom-interest 
bosom-secret,  &c.  In  such  phrases, 
bosom  may  be  considered  as  an  attri- 
bute equivalent  to  intimate,  confiden- 
tial, dear. 

BO'SOM,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  the  bosom 
to  keep  with  care. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel.  Shak 

2.  To  conceal;  to  hide  from  view. 
To  happy  convents  bosom'd  deep  in  vines 
Pope 

BO'SOMED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  the  breast 
•  concealed. 

BO'SOMING,  ppr.  Putting  in  the  bo- 
som.—2.  Embracing,  as  a  fond  mother 
her  child. 
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BO'SON,  n.  A  boatswain;  [a  popular, 
but  corrupt  pronunciation.] 

The  merry  boson.  Dryd*n. 

BOSPHO'RIAN,  a.  [From  Bosphorus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  bosphorus,  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea  between  two  seas,  or  a  sea 
and  a  lake. 

The  Alans  forced  the  Basphm-um  kings  to 
pay  them  tribute,  and  exterminated  the 
Taurians.  Tookr. 

BOS'PHORUS,  n.  [Gr.  fai,  an  ox,  and 
»«•«,  a  passage,  or  «<{«,  to  bear.]  A 
narrow  sea,  or  a  strait  between  two 
seas,  or  between  a  sea  and  a  lake,  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  as  being  an  ox- 
passage,  a  strait  over  which  an  ox  may 
swim.  So  our  northern  ancestors  call- 
ed a  strait,  a  sound,  that  is,  a  swim.  The 
term  Bosphorus  has  been  particularly 
applied  to  the  strait  between  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Euxine,  called  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus;  and  to  the  strait  of 
Caffa,  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
which  connects  the  Paltis  Maeotis  or 
sea  of  Azof,  with  the  Euxine. 

BOSS,  n.  [Fr.  bosse;  Arm.  bocz.  In  D. 
bos  is  a  bunch,  a  bundle,  a  truss,  a  tuft, 
a  bush,  a  sheaf,  whence  bosch,  G.  busch, 
a  bush,  or  thicket.  In  W.  both  is  the 
boss  of  a  buckler,  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
and  a  bottle,  and  hence  W.  bothel,  a  ro- 
tundity, a  bottle  or  any  round  vessel, 
a  wheal,  or  blister.  A  boss  is  a  protu- 
berance, either  from  shooting,  project- 
ing, or  from  collecting  and  forming  a 
mass.]  1.  A  stud,  or  knob;  a  protu- 
berant ornament,  of  silver,  ivory,  or 
other  material,  used  on  bridles,  har- 
ness, &c. — 2.  A  protuberant  part ;  a 
prominence;  as,  the  boss  of  a  buckler. 
— 3.  A  round,  or  swelling  body  of  any 
kind;  as,  a  boss  of  wood. — 4.  A  water 
conduit,  in  form  of  a  tun-bellied  figure. 
— 6.  In  arc*.,  an  ornament  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  the  ribs  or  groins  in 
vaulted  or  flat  roofs;  it  is  frequently 


Bou,  Westminster  Abbey. 

richly  sculptured  with  armorial  bear- 
ings or  other  devices.     Any  round  pro- 


Bo  §,  York  C  .thedrml. 

jeeting  ball,  or  knot  of  foliage,  ftc.  in 
also  called  a  boss,  whether  unconneci- 


BOTANY 


BOTCIIER 


BOTRYLLUS 


ed  with  any  thing  else,  or  stopping  the 
end  of  a  label  or  other  moulding. 

BOS'SAGE,  n.  [from  boss;  Fr.  bossage.} 
1.  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has  a  pro- 
jecture,  and  is  laid  rough,  to  be  after- 
ward carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c. — 2.  Rustic  work, 
consisting  of  stones  which  advance  be- 
yond the  naked  or  level  of  the  building, 
by  reason  of  indentures  or  channels  left 
in  the  joinings;  chiefly  in  the  corners 
of  edifices,  and  called  rustic  quoins.  The 
cavities  are  sometimes  round,and  some- 
times bevelled,  or  in  a  diamond  form, 
sometimes  inclosed  with  a  cavetto,  and 
sometimes  with  a  listel. 

BOSS'ED,  pp.  Studded;  ornamented 
with  bosses. 

BOSS'IVE,  a.  Crooked;  deformed. 

BOSS'Y,  a.  Containing  a  boss ;  orna- 
mented with  bosses. 

His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield. 

BOS'TRYCHITE,  n.  [Gr.  ^rtprw.]  A 
gem  in  the  form  of  a  lock  of  hair. 

BOS'VEL,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Crowfoot. 

BOSWE'LLIA,  7t.  A  genus  of  balsamic 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Burseraceae.  One  species,  Boswellia 
Thurifera,  or  serrata,  is  a  large  timber 
tree  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India  ;  and  is  said  to  yield  the  most 
fragrant  and  stimulant  gum-resin,  call- 
ed Olibanum,  from  wounds  made  in 
the  bark. 

BOS'WELLISM,  n.  A  peculiarity  of 
Boswell  the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

EOT.     See  BOTS. 

BOTAN'I€,       )  a.  [See  BOTANY.]  Per- 

BOTAN'ICAL,  {  taiuing  to  botany; 
relating  to  plants  in  general;  also,  con- 
taining plants,  as  a  botanic  garden. 

BOTAN'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to 
the  system  of  botany. 

BOT'ANIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  botany; 
one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  plants, 
or  vegetables,  their  structure,  and  ge- 
neric and  specific  differences.  The 
botanist  is  not  merely  a  namer  of  plants, 
but  one  who  investigates  the  structure 
and  functions  of  plants,  their  use  to 
man,  their  distribution  over  the  globe, 
&c. 

BOT'ANIZE,  v.  i.  To  seek  for  plants; 
to  investigate  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
to  study  plants. 

He  could  not  obtain  permission  to  bota- 
nize upon  mount  Sabber.      Niebuhr,  Tram. 


BOTANOI/06Y,  n.  [Gr.  fmn>  a  plantj 
and  *•> 
botany. 


and  *•}-«,  discourse.]     The  science  of 


BOTANOM'ANCY,  n.  [Gr.  /3««,^  a 
plant,  and  ^«»TI/«,  divination.]  An  an- 
cient species  of  divination  by  means  of 
plants,  especially  sage  and  fig  leaves. 
Persons  wrote  their  names  and  ques- 
tions on  leaves,  which  they  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  their  places  were  taken  up, 
and  being  joined  together,  contained 
an  answer  to  the  question. 

BOT'ANY,  n.  [Gr.  £.»»,,  a  plant;  Pers. 
botah,  a  shrub ;  probably  allied  to  bud, 
to  shoot.]  Botany  is  the  science  of  the 
structure  of  plants,  the  functions  of 
their  parts,  their  places  of  growth,  their 
classification,  and  the  terms  which  are 
employed  in  their  description  and  deno- 
mination. The  Linnaean  system  of  bo- 
tany is  founded  exclusively  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexual  parts  of  plants. 
Linnaeus  divided  all  known  plants  into 
two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has 
visible  sexual  parts,  (phanerogamous,) 
while  in  the  other  they  are  invisible  or 


wanting,  (cryptogamous.)  The  first 
division  comprehends  the  twenty-three 
first  classes  of  his  system,  which  are 
distinguished  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  sexual  parts  in  the  same,  or  in 
separate  flowers,  their  number,  their 
length,  &c.  The  cryptogamous  plants 
form  his  twenty-fourth  class.  These 
twenty-four  classes  are  subdivided  into 
orders,  and  the  orders  into  genera,  and 
the  genera  into  species.  Later  botanists 
have  adopted  a  more  natural  arrange- 
ment, founded  upon  the  internal  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  the  external  relations, 
analogies,  and  differences.  The  most 
perfect  natural  system  is  that  of  Jus- 
sieu,  particularly  as  enlarged  by  De- 
candolle.  The  parts  of  plants  are  dis- 
tinguished generally  into  the  root,  the 
stem,  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  inflorescence, 
and  the  fructification.  The  natural 
system  aims  at  arranging  plants  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement  iu  all  essential 
characters.  It  endeavours  to  associate 
plants  which  agree  in  structure  and 
properties.  The  Linnsean  system  is  a 
good  index  for  finding  the  name  of  a 
plant.  The  natural  system  explains  its 
organization  or  qualities.  There  is  no 
study  which  better  illustrates  the  con- 
nection of  the  natural  sciences  than 
botany:  if  viewed  philosophically,  it 
will  be  found  inseparable  from  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  geology,  physical  geo- 
graphy, medicine,  and  various  other 
sciences.  Its  relations  to  medicine  are 
immediate  and  important ;  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  general  science  of 
life,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
stances which  form  the  materia  medica, 
are  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

BOTANY  BAY  RESIN,  n.  A  resin 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
trunk  of  the  acarois  resinifera  of  New 
Holland,  and  also  from  the  wounded 
bark.  It  soon  solidifies  by  the  sun  into 
pieces  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  various 

BOTAR'GO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  relishing  sort 
of  food,  made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet, 
much  used  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

BOTCH,  n.  [It.  bozza,  [botza,]  a  swell- 
ing, or  rather  pezzo,  a  piece ;  the  latter 
is  the  Eng.  patch.]  1.  A  swelling  on 
the  skin  ;  a  large  ulcerous  aft'ection. 

Satchel  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  im- 
b°s'-  Milton. 

2.  A  patch,  or  the  part  of  a  garment 
patched  or  mended  in  a  clumsy  manner ; 
ill-finished  work  in  mending.— 3.  That 
which  resembles  a  botch;  a  part  added 
clumsily;  adventitious,  or  ill-applied 
words. 

If  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches, 
I  am  deceived.  Dryflen. 

BOTCH,  v.  t.  To  mend  or  patch  with  a 
needle  or  awl,  in  a  clumsy  manner,  as 
a  garment;  to  mend  or  repair  awk- 
wardly, as  a  system  of  government. — 
2.  To  put  together  unsuitably,  or  un- 
skilfully; to  make  use  of  unsuitable 
pieces. 

For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy 
bane.  Dryaen. 

•'}.  To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Hylas  botched  with  stains.    Garth. 

BOTCH'ED,  pp.  Patched  clumsily; 
mended  unskilfully ;  marked  with 
botches. 

BOTCIFER,  n.  A  clumsy  workman  at 
mending;  a  mender  of  old  clothes,  whe- 
ther a  tailor  or  cobbler. 
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BOTCH'ERY,  n.  A  botching,  or  that 
which  is  done  by  botching. 
BOTCH'ING,  ppr.  Patching,  or  mend- 
ing clumsily, 

BOTCH'Y,  a.  Marked  with  botches; 
full  of  botches. 

BOTE,  n.  [The  old  orthography  of  boot, 
but  retained  in  law,  in  composition. 
See  BOOT.]  1.  In  law,  compensation  : 
amends ;  satisfaction  ;  as,  manbote,  a 
compensation  for  a  man  slain.  Also, 
payment  of  any  kind. — 2.  A  privilege 
or  allowance  of  necessaries,  used  in 
composition  as  equivalent  to  the  French 
estovers,  supplies,  necessaries;  as, 
house-bate,  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  re- 
pair a  house,  or  for  fuel,  sometimes 
called  fire-bate;  so  plough-bate,  cart- 
bote,  wood  for  making  or  repairing  in- 
struments of  husbandry ;  hau-bote,  or 
hedge-bate,  wood  for  hedges  or  fences, 
&c.  These  were  privileges  enjoyed  by 
tenants  under  the  feudal  system. 
BOTELESS.a.Invain.  [See  BOOTLESS.] 
BOTET'TO,  n.  A  small  thick  fish  of 
Mexico,  about  eight  inches  long,  with 
a  flat  belly,  and  convex  back.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water  it  swells,  and 
if  kicked  will  burst.  Its  liver  is  deadly 
poison. 

BOTH,  a.  [Sax.  butu,  bulu-u,  or  batwa, 
(qu.  Goth,  bayoths;)  Ir.  beit;  D.  and 
Ger.  beide;  in  ancient  African,  fa,  bet, 
beth,  two.]  Two,  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  or  by  themselves; 
the  one  and  the  other;  Fr.  tons  les 
deux;  fun  et  Tautre;  as  here  are  two 
books,  take  them  both.  This  word  is 
often  placed  before  the  nouns  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

He  understands  how  to  manage  both  pub- 
lie  and  private  concerns. 

Guth.  Quintilifin,  p.  4. 
It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  nouns. 
And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
gave  them  to  Abimelech ;  and  both  of  them 
made  a  covenant;  Gen.  xxi. 
Both  often  represents  two  members  of 
a  sentence. 

He  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  his  rank,  be- 
cause he  can  bear  thf  loss  of  hit  eitate;  but 
he  will  bear  both,  because  he  is  prepared  for 
both.  Bclingbroke  on  Exile. 

Both  often  pertains  to  adjectives  or  at- 
tributes, and  in  this  case  generally  pre- 
cedes them  in  construction  ;  as,  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  commerce  both 
disadvantageous  and  infamous. 
BOTH'ER,  [The  vulgar  pronunciation 
at  pother.  See  POTHER.] 
BOTH'NIC,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  Both- 
BOTH'NIAN,  I  nia,  a  province  of  Swe- 
den, and  to  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
which  is  so  called  from  the  province 
which  it  penetrates.  Pinkerton  uses 
Bothnic,  as  a  noun  for  the  gulf,  and 
Barlow  uses  Bothnian,  in  the  same 
manner. 

BOTHRODEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  #,«;« 
and  titifn.]  Pit-tree;  a  genus  of  ex- 
tinct fossil  plants,  with  the  stem  not 
furrowed,  but  covered  with  dots. 
BOTHYNO'DERES,  n.  In  entom.,  a 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Curculionidae.  This  genus  ap- 
parently links  the  genera  Cleonus  and 
Lixus  together;  the  species  are  in  ge- 
neral very  prettily  mottled,  the  com- 
mon colours  being  black  or  gray,  and 
white. 

BOTO'TOE,  n.  A  bird  of  the  parrot 
kind,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  found  in  the 
Philippine  islands. 

BOTRY'LLUS,  n.  In  zool,  a  genus  of 
the  second  tribe  of  Ascidians. 
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BO'TRYOID,        la.    [Gr.    £.««,    a. 

BOTRYOID'AL,  /  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  (*!<*,  form;  Fr.  botte,  a  bunch  or 
bundle;  Arm.  bod,  hot,  a  grape.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  like 
grapes ;  as  a  mineral  presenting  an  ag- 
gregation of  small  globes. 

BO'TRYOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  £.r(w>  supra, 
and  Jufof,  a  stone.]  Literally,  grape- 
stone.  This  mineral  occurs  in  mainmil- 
lary,  or  botryoidal  concretions,  in  a  bed 
of  magnetic  iron  in  gneiss,  near  Aren- 
dal  in  Norway.  Its  colours  are  pearl- 
gray,  grayish  or  reddish  white,  and  pale 
rose-red,  and  form  concentric  stripes. 
Botryolite  is  a  variety  of  silicious  borate 
of  lime.  It  is  found  near  the  Passaic 
falls  in  New  Jersey. 

BOTRY'TIS,  n.  One  of  the  obscure  pa- 
rasitical genera  of  fungi,  to  which  what 
ia  called  mildew,  is  often  attributable. 
The  plants  consist  of  little  cells;  of 
these,  a  part  lies  prostrate  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant  that  bears  them,  the 
other  rises  erect  from  the  surface  and 
bears  a  collection  of  roundish  seed- 
cases  at  the  extremity. 

BOTS,  n.  Generally  used  in  the  plural. 
[Fr.  bout,  end,  as  in  their  first  stage 
they  resemble  the  ends  of  a  fine  thread.] 
A  species  of  small  worms  found  in  the 
intestines  of  horses.  They  are  the 
larves  of  a  species  of  (Estrus,  or  gad- 
fly, which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  tips 
of  the  hairs,  generally  of  the  fore-legs 
and  mane,  whence  they  are  taken  into 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  word 
is  also  applied  to  the  larves  of  other 
species  of  CEstrus,  found  under  the 
hides  of  oxen,  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep, 
&c. 

BOT'TLE,  n.  [Fr.  bouteille;  Arm.  bou- 
tailh;  IT.  boid,  buideal;  W.  both,  a  boss, 
a  bottle,  the  nave  of  u  wheel ;  hot,  a 
round  body ;  botas,  from  hot,  a  boot,  a 
buskin  ;  botvrm,  a  button ;  and  from 
b6th,  the  W.  has  also  bothell,  a  bottle, 
a  round  vessel,  a  wheal  or  blister  ;  Sp. 
bolella,  a  bottle,  and  botilla,  a  small 
wine  bag,  from  bota,  a  leather  bag  for 
wine,  a  butt  or  cask,  a  boot;  It.  botliglia, 
&  bottle ;  botte,  a  butt,  a  cask,  and  boots ; 
Huss.  butilka,  a  bottle.  In  Ger.  beutel, 
a  bag,  a  purse,  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  bo- 
tilla. In  Fr.  botte  is  a  boot,  a  bunch, 
or  bundle,  botte  de  foin,  a  bottle  of  hay. 
It  would  seem  that  bottle  is  primarily 
a  bag,  and  from  the  sense  of  swelling, 
bulging,  or  collecting  into  a  bunch  ;  if 
so,  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  bags  of  skins  used  as  bottles  in 
Asia.  Yet  the  primary  sense  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  The  Arabic  has 
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BotUe  (Oriental  Water  Carrier). 

baita,  a  duck,  Sp.  pato,  and  "urceus 
coriaceus  in  quo  liquidiora  circumfer- 


unt  viatores."]  1.  A  hollow  vessel  of 
glass,  wood,  leather,  or  other  material, 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  for  holding  and 
carrying  liquors.  The  Oriental  nations 
use  skins  or  leather  for  the  conveyance 
of  liquors ;  and  of  this  kind  are  the 
bottles  mentioned  in  Scripture :  "  Put 
new  wine  into  new  bottles."  In  Europe 
and  America,  glass  is  used  for  liquors 
of  all  kinds;  and  farmers  use  small  cags 
or  hollow  vessels  of  wood,  which  are 
called  bottles.  The  small  kinds  of  glass 
bottles  are  called  vials  or  phials. — 2. 
The  contents  of  a  bottle ;  as  much  as  a 
bottle  contains ;  but  from  the  size  of 
bottles  used  for  wine,  porter,  and  cider, 
a  bottle  is  nearly  a  quart ;  as,  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  of  porter. — 3.  A  quantity  of 
hay  in  a  bundle ;  a  bundle  of  hay. 

BOT'TLE,  r.  t.  To  put  into  bottles  ;  as, 
to  bottle  wine  or  porter.  This  includes 
the  stopping  of  the  bottles  with  corks. 

BOT'TLE-ALE,  n.  Bottled  ale. 

BOT'TLE-€OMPANION, )  n.Afriend 

BOTTLE-FRIEND,  j     or  com- 

panion in  drinking. 

BOTTLED,  pp.  Put  into  bottles  ;  in- 
closed in  bottles. — 2.  Having  a  protu- 
berant belly. 

BOTTLE-FLOWER,  n.  A  plant,  the 
Cyanus,  or  blue-bottle,  a  species  of 
Centaurea. 

BOTTLE-GOURD,  n.  Fruit  of  Lage- 
naria  vulgaris,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Cucurbitaceae,  the  Cucumber 
or  Gourd  tribe. 

BOT'TLE-NOSED,  a.  Having  a  nose 
bottle-shaped. 

BOT'TLE-S€REW,n.  A  screw  to  draw 
corks  out  of  bottles. 

BOTTLING,  w>r.  Putting  into  bottles. 

BOTTLING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  in- 
to bottles  and  corking. 

BOT'TOM,  n.  [Sax.  botm;  D.  bodem; 
Ger.  boden.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
Gr.  fain,  and  to  the  Russ.  pad,  a  val- 
ley, padayu,  to  fall.  This  sense  is  from 
throwing  down,  setting,  laying,  or  beat- 
ing down ;  a  dialect  perhaps  of  basis.] 
1.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing ;  as, 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  vat,  or  ship ;  the 
bottom  of  a  hill. — 2.  The  ground  under 
any  body  of  water ;  as,  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  of  a  river,  or  lake. — 3.  The 
foundation  or  ground  work  of  any  thing, 
as  of  an  edifice,  or  of  any  system  or 
moral  subject;  the  base,  or  that  which 
supports  any  superstructure. — 4.  A  low 
ground ;  a  dale ;  a  valley ;  applied  in 
the  United  States  to  the  flat  lands  ad- 
joining rivers,  $c.  It  is  so  used  in  some 
parts  of  England. — 5.  The  deepest  part ; 
that  which  is  most  remote  from  the 
view  ;  as,  let  ns  examine  this  subject  to 
the  bottom. — 6*.  Bound ;  limit. 

There  is  no  bottom  in  my  voluptuousness. 
Shak. 

7.  The  utmost  extent  or  depth  of  cavity, 
or  of  intellect,  whether  deep  or  shallow. 

I  do  see  the  bottum  of  justiru  Shallow. 

Slink. 

8.  The  foundation,  considered  as  the 
cause,  spring,  or  origin;  the  first  mov- 
ing cause ;  as,  a  foreign  prince  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  confederacy. — 9.  A  ship 
or  vessel.     Goods  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  pay  a  higher  duty  than  those 
imported  in  our  own.     Hence,  a  state 
of  hazard,  chance,  or  risk  ;  but  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  chiefly  or  solely  in  the 
singular.  We  say,  venture  not  too  much 
in  one  bottom;  that  is,  do  not  hazard  too 
much  at  a  single  risk. — 10.  A  bull  of 
thread.     [W.  botwm,  a  button ;  Corn. 
id.     See  BOTTLE.] — 11.  The  bottom  of  a 
lane  or  alley,  is  the  lowest  end.     This 
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phrase  supposes  a  declivity  ;  but  it  is 
often  used  for  the  most  remote  part, 
when  there  is  very  little  declivity. — 12. 
The  bottom  of  beer,  or  other  liquor,  is 
the  grounds  or  dregs. — 13.  In  the  lan- 
auaae  of  jockeys,  stamina,  native 
strength  ;  as,  a  horse  of  good  bottom. 

BOT'TOM,  r.  t.  To  found  or  build  up- 
on ;  to  fix  upon  as  a  support ;  follow- 
ed by  on;  as,  sound  reasoning  is  bnt- 
tomed  on  just  premises. — 2.  To  furnish 
with  a  seat  or  bottom ;  as,  to  bottom  a 
chair. — 3.  To  wind  round  something, 
as  in  making  a  ball  of  thread. 

BOT'TOM,  ».  i.  To  rest  upon,  as  its 
ultimate  support. 

Find  on   what  foundation   a  proposition 
bottom.  Locke. 

BOTTOMED,  pp.  Furnished  with  a 
bottom;  having  a  bottom.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  composition,  as  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  in  which  case  the  com- 
pound becomes  an  adjective. 

BOTTOM  HEAT,  n.  A  term  applied 
in  horticulture,  to  the  temperature  com- 
municated to  certain  soils,  by  ferment- 
ing and  decomposing  substances  placed 
underneath  them;  such  as  leaves,  fresh 
dung,  and  the  refuse  bark  of  the  tan- 
yard. 

BOTTOMING,M>r.  Founding;  build- 
ing upon ;  furnishing  with  a  bottom. 

BOTTOM-LAND,  n.  See  BOTTOM, 
No.  4. 

BOTTOMLESS,  n.  Without  a  bottom ; 
applied  to  water,  caverns,  &c.,  it  signi- 
fies fathomless,  whose  bottom  cannot 
be  found  by  sounding  ;  as,  a  bottomless 
abyss  or  ocean. 

BOT'TOM  RAIL,  n.  In  arch.,  a  term 
used  for  denoting  the  lowest  horizontal 
rail  of  a  framed  door. 

BOT'TOMRY,  n.  [from  bottom.]  The 
act  of  borrowing  money,  and  pledging 
the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship,  that  is, 
the  ship  itself,  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money.  The  contract  of 
bottomry  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage; the  owner  of  a  ship  borrowing 
money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  voy- 
age, and  pledging  the  ship  as  security 
for  the  money.  If  the  ship  is  lost,  the 
lender  loses  the  money;  but  if  the  ship 
arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive  the  money 
lent,  with  the  interest  or  premium  sti- 
pulated, although  it  may  exceed  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.  The  tackle  of 
the  ship  also  is  answerable  for  the  debt, 
as  well  as  the  person  of  the  borrower. 
When  a  loan  is  made  upon  the  goods 
shipped,  the  borrower  is  said  to  take 
up  money  at  respondentin,  as  he  is  bound 
personally  to  answer  the  contract. 

BOTTONED,  or  BOTONED,  pp.  In 
her.,  having  round  buds,  knots,  or  but- 
tons, at  the  extremities,  generally  in 
threes,  and  sometimes  termed  treffled, 
or  trefoiled. 

BOTTONY,  BOT'ONE,  or  BOT- 
TONE,  n.  [from  the 
same  root  as  bud, 
button.]  In  her.,  a 
cross  bottony  ter- 
minates at  each  end 
in  three  buds,  knots, 
or  buttons,  resem- 
bling in  some  mea- 
sure the  three- 
Bottoriy.  leaved  grass.  .  :  -'^ 

BOUCllET,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear. 

BOUD,  n.  An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt 
or  other  grain;  called  also  a  weevil. 

BOUDOIR,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  private 
room  for  curiosities,  &c. — 2.  A  lady's 
private  room. 

BOUGE,  ».  i.  (booj.)  [Fr.  bouye,  a  lodge, 


BOUNCE 


BOUNDED 


BOURN 


the  bilge  of  a  cask ;  from  the  root  of 
bow,  which  see.]  To  swell  out.  [Lit. 
us.] 

BOU(';E,t  n.  Provisions. 

BOUGH,  n.  (bou.)  [Sax.  bog,  boh,  or 
bogh,  the  shoulder,  a  branch,  an  arm, 
the  body  of  a  tree,  a  stake,  a  tail,  an 
arch,  or  bow;  from  the  same  root  as 
bow,  to  bend,  to  throw ;  Sax.  bugan.] 
The  branch  of  a  tree;  applied  to  a 
branch  of  size,  not  to  a  small  shoot. 

BOUGHT,  (bawt.)  fret,  and  pp.  of  Buy. 
[See  Bin-.] 

BOUGHT,  n.  (bawt.)  [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a 
coil ;  from  boogen,  to  bend.  See  BIGHT.] 

1.  A  twist ;  a  link  ;  a  knot ;  a  flexure, 
or  bend. — 2.  The  part  of  a  sling  that 
contains  the  stone. 

BOUGHT'Y,  a.  (baw'ty.)  Bending. 

BOU6IE,  n.  (boogee'.)  [Fr.  a  wax-can- 
dle; Sp.  bugia.]  In  surgery,  a  long 
slender  instrument,  that  is  introduced 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
to  remove  obstructions.  It  is  usually 
made  of  slips  of  waxed  linen,  coiled 
into  a  slightly  conical  form  by  rolling 
them  on  any  hard  smooth  surface.  It 
is  also  made  of  catgut,  elastic  gum,  and 
metal ;  but  those  of  waxed  linen  are 
generally  preferred;  steel  bougies  how- 
ever are  chiefly  used  now  a  days. 

BOUIL'LE,  (bool-ye.)  n.  [Fr.]  Meat 
stewed  with  vegetables. 

BOUIL'LON,  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouillir,  to 
boil.  See  BOIL.]  Broth ;  soap. 

BOUK,  v.  i.  To  nauseate,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  vomit.  [Local.] 

BOULDER.     See  BOWLDEB. 

BOUL'DER  STONES,  or  BOUL'- 
DERS,  n.  A  provincial  term  for  large 
rounded  blocks  of  stone  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  different  in  com- 
position from  the  rocks  in  their  vici- 
nity, and  which  have  been  therefore 
transported  from  a  distance.  Boulders 
are  also  generally  termed  erratic 
blocks. 

BOULDER-WALL,  n.  [rather  bowlder- 
wall.  See  BOWLDER.]  A  wall  built  of 
round  Hints  or  pebbles  laid  in  a  strong 
mortar,  used  where  the  sea  has  a  beach 
cast  up,  or  where  there  is  a  plenty  of 
flints. 

BOULET',  n.  [from  the  root  of  ball,  or 
bowl;  Fr.  boule  ]  In  the  manege,  a  horse 
is  so  called,  when  the  fetlock  or  pas- 
tern joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of 
its  natural  position. 

BOULT.  [An  incorrect  orthography.] 
[See  BOLT.] 

BOULTIN,  n.  [from  the  root  of  bolt; 
Sp.  bulto,  a  protuberance.]  In  arch., 
a  moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
just  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  being  a 
member  just  below  the  plinth  in  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOUNCE,  v.  i.  [D.  bonzen,  to  bounce; 

bans,  a  bounce ;    allied  probably    to 

bound;    Fr.   bondir.]      1.   To  leap,    or 

spring ;  to  fly,  or  rush  out  suddenly. 

Out  bounced  the  mastiff.  Su-ift. 

2.  To  spring  or  leap  against  any  thing, 
so  as  to  rebound  ;  to  beat  or  thump  by 
a  spring. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving 
heart.  Dryden. 

3.  To  beat  hard,  or  thump,  so  as  to 
make  a  sudden  noise. 

Another  bounced  as  hard  as  he  could  knock. 
Sivift. 

4.  To  boast  or  bully ;  used  in  familiar 
speech. — 5.  To  be  bold  or  strong. 

BOUNCE,  n.  A  heavy  blow,  thrust,  or 
thump,  with  a  large  solid  body. 


The  flounce  burst  open  the  door. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  loud  heavy  sound,  as  by  an  ex- 
plosion.— 3.  A  boast ;  a  threat ;  in  low 
language. — 4.  A  fish ;  a  species  of  Squa- 
lus,  or  shark. 

BOUN'CER,  n.  A  boaster ;  a  bully  ;  a 
liar ;  in  familiar  language. 

BOUN'CING,  ppr.  Leaping  ;  bounding 
with  violence,  as  a  heavy  body  ;  spring- 
ing out;  thumping  with  a  loud  noise  ; 
boasting ;  moving  with  force,  as  a 
heavy  bounding  body. 

BOUN'CING,  a.  Stout;  strong;  large 
and  heavy ;  a  customary  sense  fre- 
quently used;  as,  a  bouncing  lass. 

BOUN'CINGLY,  adv.  Boastingly. 

BOUND,n.  [Norm.  bonne,boune,n  bound; 
bond,  limited  ;  bundes,  limits  ;  from 
bind,  bond,  that  which  binds ;  or  from 
French  bondir,  to  spring,  and  denoting 
the  utmost  extent.]  1.  A  limit;  the 
line  which  comprehends  the  whole  of 
any  given  object  or  space.  It  differs 
from  boundary.  See  the  latter. — 
Sound  is  applied  to  kingdoms,  states, 
cities,  towns,  tracts  of  land,  and  to  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. — 2.  A  limit  by 
which  any  excursion  is  restrained ;  the 
limit  of  indulgence  or  desire;  as,  the 
love  of  money  knows  no  bounds. — 3.  A 
leap;  a  spring;  a  jump;  a  rebound; 
[Fr.  bondir,  to  spring.] — 4.  In  dancing, 
a  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

BOUND,  v.  t.  To  limit;  to  terminate; 
to  fix  the  furthest  point  of  extension, 
whether  of  natural  or  moral  objects,  as 
of  land,  or  empire,  or  of  passion,  desire, 
indulgence.  Hence,  to  restrain  or  con- 
fine ;  as,  to  bound  our  wishes.  To 
bound  in  is  hardly  legitimate. — 2.  To 
make  to  bound. 

BOUND,  v.  i.  [Fr.  bondir;  Arm.  boun- 
dicza.]  1.  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  spring; 
to  move  forward  by  leaps. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 

Pope. 

2.  To  rebound — but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

BOUND,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bind.  As  a 
participle,  made  fast  by  a  band,  or  by 
chains,  or  fetters;  obliged  by  moral 
ties;  confined;  restrained. — 2.As  a  par- 
ticiple, or  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective, destined;  tending;  going,  or 
intending  to  go;  with  to  or  for;  as,  a 
ship  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  or  for  Cadiz. 
The  application  of  this  word,  in  this 
use,  is  taken  from  the  orders  given  for 
the  government  of  the  voyage,  imply- 
ing obligation,  or  from  tending,  stretch- 
ing. So  destined  implies  being  bound. 
Bound  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  ice- 
bound, wind-bound,  when  a  ship  is  con- 
fined or  prevented  from  sailing  by  ice, 
or  by  contrary  winds. 

BOUND'ARY,  n.  A  limit;  a  bound. 
This  word  is  thus  used  as  synonymous 
with  bound.  But  the  real  sense  is,  a 
visible  mark  designating  a  limit.  Bitund 
is  the  limit  itself  or  furthest  point  of 
extension,  and  may  be  an  imaginary 
line;  but  boundary  i-  the  thing  which 
ascertains  the  limit;  terminus,  not  finis. 
Thus,  the  bounds  of  a  parish  are  defined 
by  certain  marks,  or  boundaries,  such 
as  heaps  of  stones,  dykes,  hedges, 
ditches,  rivers,  streams,  rivulets,  &c. 
But  the  two  words  are,  in  ordinary  use, 
confounded. 

BOUND-BAILIFF,  n.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed by  a  sheriff  to  execute  process; 
so  denominated  from  the  bond  given 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust. 

BOUND'ED,    pp.    Limited;   confined; 
1    restrained. 
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BOUND'EN,  pp.  of  Bind.  [See  BIND, 
and  pp.  BOUND.] 

BOUND'ER,  n.  One  that  limits;  a 
boundary. 

BOUND'ING,  ppr.  Limiting;  confin- 
ing; restraining;  leaping;  springing; 
rebounding;  advancing  with  leaps. 

BOUND'ING-STONE,  In.  A  stone  to 

BOUND'-STONE,         /  play  with. 

BOUND'LESS,  a.  Unlimited;  uncon- 
fined;  immeasurable;  illimitable;  as, 
boundless  space ;  boundless  power. 

BOUND'LESSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  without  limits. 

BOUN'TEOUS,  a.  [See  BOUNTY.]  Li- 
beral in  charity;  disposed  to  give  free- 
ly; generous;  munificent;  beneficent; 
free  in  bestowing  gifts;  as,  bounteous 
nature.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  for 
bountiful. 

BOUN'TEOUSLY,adtJ.Liberally;gene. 
rously;  largely;  freely. 

BOUN'TEOUSNESS,  n.  Liberality  in 
bestowing  gifts,  or  favours;  munifi- 
cence; kindness. 

BOUN'TIFUL,  a.    [bounty  and  full.] 
Free  to  give;  liberal  in  bestowing  gifts 
and  favours;  munificent;  generous. 
God,  the  boimtijul  author  of  our  being. 

Locke. 

It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing 
given,  and  to  before  the  person  receiv- 

BOUN'TIFULLY,  adv.  Liberally; 
largely;  in  a  bountiful  manner. 

BOUN'TIFULNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bountiful;  liberality  in  the  be- 
stowment  of  gifts  and  favours. 

BOUN'TIHEDE,f) 

BOUN'TIHEAD,t  Vn.  Goodness. 

BOUN'TIHOOD.tJ 

BOUN'TY,  n.  [Fr.  bonte,  goodness,  ex- 
cellence, favour ;  It.  bontd;  L.  bonitas, 
from  bonus,  good.]  1.  Liberality  in 
bestowing  gifts  and  favours;  generos- 
ity; munificence.  The  word  includes 
the  gift,  or  favour,  and  the  kindness  of 
disposition  with  which  it  is  bestowed ; 
or  a  favour  bestowed  with  a  benevo- 
lent disposition.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  a  mere  gift.  It  is  also  observed 
by  Johnson,  that  it  differs  from  charity, 
as  a  present  from  an  alms,  in  not  being 
bestowed  upon  persons  absolutely  ne- 
cessitous. This  is  often  the  case;  but 
bounty  includes  charity,  as  the  genus 
comprehends  the  species;  charity,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  include 
bounty,  for  charity,  or  an  alms,  may  be 
given  with  reluctance.  The  word  may 
be  used  also  for  a  free  gift;  2  Cor.  ix. 
6;  or  a  disposition  to  give,  without  the 
gift;  goodness  in  general. — 2.  A  pre- 
mium offered  or  given,  to  induce  men 
to  enlist  into  the  public  service;  or  to 
encourage  any  branch  of  industry,  as 
husbandry,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 

BOUQUET,  n.  (booka'y.)  [Fr.  a  plume, 
a  nosegay;  Arm.  boged;  It.  boschetto. 
See  BUSH.]  A  nosegay;  a  bunch  of 
flowers. 

BOURD,t  n.  A  jest. 

BOURD'ER,t  n.  A  jester. 

BOURGEOIS,  or  BURGEOIS,  n..(bur- 
jois'.)  [Fr.  bourgeois,  boufgeoise.  An 
employer  in  France  is  familiarly  called 
the  bourgeois ;  hence,  among  printers, 
the  name  applied  to  the  type.]  A  small 
kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
Long-primer  and  Brevier. 

BOUR'GEON,t>.i.  (bur'jun.)  [Fr. bour- 
geon, a  bud;  Arm.  bourgeon,  a  button, 
or  a  bud.]  To  sprout;  to  put  forth 
buds;  to  shoot  forth  as  a  branch. 

BOURN,  rather  BORNE,  n.  [Fr.  borne, 
a  limit ;  borner,  to  bound.  In  the 
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sense  of  a  stream,  Sax.  burn;  G.brun- 
nen.]  1.  A  bound;  a  limit. 
That   undiscovered   country,   from   whose 

bourn 

No  traveller  returns.  Sftfik. 

2.  A  brook;  a  torrent;  a  rivulet.  [In 
this  sense  obsolete;  but  retained  in  many 
names  of  towns,  seated  on  the  banks  of 
streams.  In  Scotland,  it  is  still  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  brook,  but  they  write  it 
burn.] 

BOUR'NONITE,  n.  Antimonial  sul- 
phuret  of  lead. 

BOUSE,  )  i).  t.  (booz.)     [Arm.  beuzi,  to 

BOOZE,  )  overflow,  to  drown;  W. 
bozi;  Old  D.  buysen.  In  Kuss.  busa  is 
a  drink  brewed  from  millet.]  To  drink 
freely;  to  tope;  guzzle.  [A  vulgar 
word.] 

BOIJSTROPHE'DON,  n.  [Gr.  fa,,  an 
ox,  and  <rrgi?«,  to  turn.]  A  word  de- 
scriptive of  a  mode  of  writing,  com- 
mon among  the  early  Greeks;  viz.,  in 
alternate  lines  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  as  fields  are  ploughed 
in  furrows,  having  an  alternate  direc- 
tion: whence  the  derivation. 

BOUS'Y,  a.  (booz'y.)  Drunken;  in- 
toxicated. [  Vulgar.] 

BOUT,  n.  [Fr.  bout,  end,  or  It.  butta,  a 
stroke.]  A  turn ;  as  much  of  an  action 
as  is  performed  at  one  time;  a  single 
part  of  an  action  carried  on  at  succes- 
sive intervals;  essay;  attempt. — Bout 
of  the  plough,  in  agri.,  the  going  and 
returning  with  the  plough  along  a  land 
or  ridge  under  ploughing. 

BOUT,  n.  [It.  beuita,  or  becuta,  a  drink- 
ing, from  bere,  or  bevere,  to  drink;  I,. 
bibo;  Fr.  boire.J  We  use  this  word 
tautologically  in  the  phrase,  a  drinking- 
bout;  or  the  word  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

BOUTADE,  ti.  [Fr.  from  bouter,  It.  but- 
tare,  to  thrust;  Eng.  put;  allied  to 
bud.}  Properly,  a  start  hence,  a 
whim,  [ffot  Englifh.] 

BOUT'AEL,  n.  A  fish  of  the  lamprey 
kind,  found  in  India,  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and  other  standing  waters. 

BOUTEFEO,  n.  [Fr.  from  boater,  to 
throw,  and  feu,  fire;  or  according  to 
Thomson,  from  boute,  a  match.  Qu. 
from  the  root  of  Eng.  /////.•.  or  better.] 
An  incendiary;  a  make-bate,  [ffot 
English.] 

BOU'TlSALE.t  n.  [Qu.  saleofbootv,or 
from  boute,  a  match  ]  A  cheap  sale ;  or 
according  to  others,  a  sale  by  a  lighted 
match,  during  the  burning  of  which  a 
man  may  bid. 

BO'VATE,  n.  [In  lau;  L.  bovata,  from 
bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  An  ox-gate,  or  as 
much  land  as  an  ox  can  plough  in  a 
year;  Cowel  says  28  acres. 

BO'VEY-€OAL,  n.  Brown  lignite,  an 
inflammable  fossil,  resembling,  in  many 
of  its  properties,  bituminous  wood. 
Its  structure  is  a  little  slaty ;  its  cross 
fracture  even  or  conchoidal,  with  a 
resinous  lustre,  somewhat  shining.  It 
is  brittle,  burns  with  a  weak  flame,  and 
exhales  an  odour,  which  is  generally 
disagreeable. 

BO'VID,  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis]  Relating  to 
that  tribe  of  ruminant  animals,  of  which 
the  genus  bos  is  the  type.  It  compre- 
hends the  genera  Catoblepas,  Ovibos, 
and  Bos. 

BO'VINE,  a.  [Low  L.  bovinus,  from 
bos,  bovis,  an  ox ;  W.  bu,  bun;  buf,  buu-c, 
and  the  verb,  buciaw,  to  bellow.]  Per- 
taining to  oxen  and  cows,  or  the  qua- 
drupeds of  the  genus  bos. 

This  animal  is  the  strongest  &nd  fiercest 
of  the  *oume  genus,  furnie'i  Tr'in. 


The  ox-born  souls  roeau  nothing  more 
than  the  eight  living  souls,  who  issued  from 
their  allegorical  mother,  the  bovine  ark. 

Faber. 

BOW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bugan,  bugan;  W. 
bwan,  and  bacu,  to  bend,  to  grapple ; 
G.  biegen,  beugen;  Dan.  boyer,  to  bend.] 

1.  To  bend;  to  inflect;  as,  to  bow  vines. 
— 2.  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  re- 
spect, or  civility ;  as,  to  bow  the  head. 
—3.   To  bend,  or  incline  toward,  in 
condescension. 

Row  down  thine  ear  to  the  poor;  Eceles. 
4.  To  depress ;  to  crush ;  to  subdue. 

His  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the 
grave. 

He  boict  the  natious  to  his  will. 
BOW,  v.  i.  To  bend;  to  curve;  to  be 
inflected;  to  bend,  in  token  of  reve- 
rence, respect,  or  civility;  often  with 
down. 

This  is  the  idol  to  which  the  world  boics. 

2.  To  stoop;  to  fall  upon  the  knees. 
The   people  bovred   upon   their  knees ; 

Judges. 

3.  To  sink  under  pressure. 

They    stoop;    they  bow  down    together; 
Isaiah. 

BOW,  n.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or 
a  bending  of  the  body,  in  token  of  re- 
verence, respect,  civility,  or  submission 
Bow  of  a  ship,  is  the  rounding  part  of 
her  side  forward,  beginning  where  the 
planks  arch  inward,  and  terminating 
where  they  close,  at  the  stem  or  prow. 
A  narrow  bow  is  called  a  lean  bow ;  a 
broad  one,  a  bold  or  bluff  bow. —  On  the 
bow,  in  navigation,  is  an  arch  of  the 
horizon,  not  exceeding  45  degrees,  com- 
prehended between  some  distant  ob- 
ject and  that  point  of  the  compass 
which  is  right  ahead. 

BOW,  n.  [See  Bow,  to  bend.]  An  in- 
strument of  war  and  hunting,  made  of 
wood,  or  other  elastic  matter,  with  a 
string  fastened  to  each  end.  The  bow 
being  bent  by  drawing  the  string,  and 


suddenly  returning  to  its  natural  state 
by  its  elastic  force,  throws  an  arrow  to 
a  great  distance,  and  with  force  suffi- 
cient to  kill  an  animal.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  long-bow,  and  the  cross-bow, 
arbalet,  or  arbalest.  The  use  of  the 
bow  is  called  archery. — 2.  Any  thing 
bent,  or  in  form  of  a  curve;  the  rain- 
bow ;  the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  knot : 
the  part  of  a  yoke  which  embraces 
the  neck;  &c. — &  In  music,  the  name 
of  that  well  known  instrument,  by  the 
means  of  which,  the  tone  is  produced 
from  viols,  violins,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  that  kind.  It  is  made  of 
a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood,  to  which 
the  hairs  (about  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred horse  hairs)  are  fastened,  and 
with  which  the  bow  is  strung.  These 
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being  rubbed  with  rosin,  and  drawn 
over  the  strings  of  the  musical  in- 
strument, cause  it  to  sound. — 4.  A 
beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with  three  long 
screws,that  direct  a  lathe  of  wood  or 
steel  to  any  arch;  used  in  forming 
drafts  of  ships,  and  projections  of  the 
sphere,  or  wherever  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  large  arches.  It  is  called  a  bow 
compass,  but  the  term  is  also  some- 
times used  to  denote  very  small  com- 
passes, employed  in  describing  arches, 
too  small  to  be  drawn  by  the  common 
compasses. — 5.  An  instrument  for  tak- 
ing the  sun's  altitude  at  sea,  consisting 
of  a  large  arch  of  ninety  degrees  gra- 
duated, a  shank  or  staff,  a  side-vane,  a 
sight-vane,  and  a  horizon-Tane:  turn1 
disused. — 6.  An  instrument  in  use 
among  smiths  for  turning  a  drill ;  with 
turners,  for  turning  wood;  with  hat- 
ters, for  breaking  fur  and  wool. — 7. 
Bows  of  a  saddle,  are  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  up- 
per part  of  a  horse's  back,  to  give  the 
saddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it 
tight. 

BOW-BEARER,  n.  [iowand  bear.]  An 
under  officer  of  the  forest,  whose  duty 
is  to  inform  of  trespasses. 

BOW-BENT,  a.  [bow  and  bent.]  Crook- 
ed. 

BOW-DYE,  n.  A  kind  of  scarlet  colour, 
superior  to  madder,  but  inferior  to  the 
true  scarlet  grain  for  fixedness,  and 
duration ;  first  used  at  Bow,  near  Lon- 
don. 

BOW-GRACE,  n.  In  sea  Ian.,  a  frame, 
or  composition  of  junk,  laid  out  at  the 
sides,  stem,  or  bows  of  ships  to  secure 
them  from  injury  by  ice. 

BOW-HAND,  n.  [bow  and  hand  ]  The 
hand  that  draws  a  bow;  that  hand  of  a 
violin-player,  &c.  which  manages  the 
bow. 

BOW-INSTRUMENTS,  n.  All  those 
instruments  strung  with  cat-gut,  or 
goat-gut,  from  which  the  tones  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  bow;  such 
as  the  double  bass;  the  small  bass,  or 
violoncello ;  the  tenor;  the  violin  pro- 
per, &c. 

BOW-LEGGED,  a.  [bow  and  leg.]  Hav- 
ing crooked  legs. 

BOWMAN,  n.  [bow  and  man.]  A  man 
who  uses  a  bow ;  an  archer ;  Jerem. 
iv.  29. 

BOWMAN,  n.  The  man  who  rows  the 
foremost  oar  in  a  boat. 

BOWNET,  n.  [bow  and  net.]  An  en- 
gine for  catching  lobsters  and  craw- 
fish, called  also  bow-wheel.  It  is  mado 
of  two  round  wicker  baskets,  pointed 
at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thrust  into 
the  other,  and  at  the  mouth  is  a  little 
rim  bent  inward. 

BOW-PIECE,  n.  [bow  and  piece.]  A 
piece  of  ordnance  carried  at  the  bow 
of  a  ship. 

BOW-SAW,  n.  A  flexible  saw  for  cut- 
ting curves. 

BOW-SHOT,  n.  [bow  and  shot.]  The 
space  which  an  arrow  may  pass  when 
shot  from  a  bow;  Gen.  xxi.  16. 

BOW-SPRIT,  or  BOLT-SPKIT,  n. 
[bow  and  sjtrit;  D.  boegs2triet;  Dan. 
bouffsprid;  G.  bugspriet.  See  SPRIT.] 
A  large  boom  or  spar,  which  projects 
over  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel, resting  slopewise  on  the  head  of 
the  main  stem,  and  having  its  lower 
end  fastened  to  the  partners  of  the 
foremast,  and  farther  supported  by  the 
fore-stay.  It  carries  the  sprit-sail, 
sprit-topsail,  and  jack-staff,  and  its 
length  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  foremast.  [This  is  probably  the 
true  orthography.] 

BOW-STRING,  n.  [bow  and  string.} 
The  string  of  a  bow. 

BOW-STRINGED,  a.  Furnished  with 
bow-strings. 

BOW-WINDOW.     See  BAIT-WINDOW. 

BOWABLE.t  a.  Of  a  flexible  disposi- 
tion. 

BOWED,  pp.  Bent;  crushed;  subdued. 

BOWED,i>;>.  Bent;  like  a  bow. 

BOWED,  or  EMBOWED.a.  Termed 
also  fleeted,  or  reflected.  In  her.,  sig- 
nifies a  bending,  or  inclination  to  a 
bow,  as  an  arm  embowed;  that  is,  bent 
at  the  elbow. 

BOWELS,  n.  plur.  [G.  bauch;  D.  buih; 
Dan.  bug;  Fr.  boyau;  W.  bog;  a  swell- 
ing; bogel,  the  navel.  The  sense  is, 
protuberance,]  1.  The  intestines  of  an 
animal ;  the  entrails,  especially  of  man : 
the  heart;  2  Cor.  vi.  12.— 2.  The  inte- 
rior part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.— 3.  The  seat  of  pity,  or 
kindness;  hence,  tenderness,  compas- 
sion, a  scriptural  sense. — Bowel,  in  the 
singular,  is  sometimes  used  for  gut. 

BOWEL,  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  bowels; 
to  eviscerate;  to  penetrate  the  bowels. 

BO  W'JELLESS,  a.  Without  tenderness 
or  pity. 

BOWER,  n.  [from  bow.]  An  anchor 
carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship.  There  are 
generally  two  bowers,  called  first  andse- 
cond,  great  and  little,  or  best  and  small. 

BOWER,  n.  [Sax.  bur,  a  chamber,  or 
private  apartment,  a  hut,  a  cottage ; 
W.  bwr,  an  inclosure.]  1.  A  shelter, 
or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made  with 
boughs  of  trees  bent  and  twined  to- 
gether. It  differs  from  arbour  in  that 
it  may  be  round  or  square,  whereas  an 
arbour  is  long  and  arched. — 2.  A  bed- 
chamber ;  any  room  in  a  house  except 
the  hall.— 3.  A  country-seat;  a  cot- 
tage.— 4.  A  shady  recess;  a  plantation 
for  shade. 

BOWER,  v.  t.  To  embower;  to  inclose. 

BOWER,  v.  t.  To  lodge. 

BOWERS,  In.  [from  bow.']     Muscles 

BOWRS,      )    that  bend  the  joints. 

BOWERY,  a.  Covering;  shading  as  a 
bower;  also  containing  bowers. 

A  bowery  maze  that  shades  the  purple 
streams.  Trumbull. 

BOWESS, )  71.  A  young  hawk,  when  it 

BOW'ET,  /  begins  to  get  out  of  the 
nest;  a  term  in  falconry. 

BOWGE,    v.  i.    To    swell   out.     [See 

BOUGE.] 

BOWGE,  v.  t.  To  perforate ;  as,  to  bowge 

BOWIE  KNIFE,  n.  A  long  knife,  or 
short  sword,  used  by  hunters  and  others, 
in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

BOWING,  ppr.  Bending;  stooping; 
making  a  bow.  In  music,  managing 
the  bow,  which  constitutes  the  main 
art  of  the  performer  on  the  violin. 

BOWING,  n.  The  art  of  managing  the 
bow,  in  playing  on  bow-instruments ; 
such  as  the  violin,  violoncello,  &c. 

BO  WIN  GLY,arfv.Inabcnding  manner. 

BOWL,  n.  [Sax.  bolla.  In  Latin,  vola 
is  the  hollow  of  the  hand.]  I.  A  con- 
cave vessel  to  hold  liquors,  rather  wide 
than  deep,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
a  cup,  which  is  rather  deep  than  wide. 
— 2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing;  as, 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon. — 3.  A  basin  ;  a 
fountain. 

BOWL,  7i.  [D.  bol;  Fr.  boule;  Arm. 
boul,  a  ball;  W.  pel.}  A  ball  of  wood 
used  for  play  on  a  level  plat  of  ground. 

BOWL,  v.  i.  To  play  with  bowls,  or  at 
bowling. 
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BOWL,  i'.  (.  To  roll  as  a  bowl;  also,  to 
pelt  with  any  thing  rolled. 

BOWLDER,  n.  [from  bowl.}  A  small 
stone  of  a  roundish  form,  and  of  no 
determinate  size,  found  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  on  the  banks  or  in  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers,  &c.,  worn  smooth  or 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water;  a 
pebble.  The  term  bowlder  is  now  used 
in  geology  for  rounded  masses  of  any 
rock,  found  out  of  place,  and  appar- 
ently transported  from  their  original 
bed  by  water.  Bowlders  of  granite, 
often  of  great  size,  are  very  common 
on  the  surface  of  the  most  recent  for- 
mations. [See  BOULDER.] 

BOWLDER-STONE.     See  BOWLDER. 

BOWLDER-WALL,  n.  A  wall  con- 
structed of  pebbles  or  bowlders  of  flint 
or  other  silicious  stones,  which  have 
been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

BOWLER,  7i.  One  who  plays  at  bowls. 

BOWLESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  bow. 

BOWLINE,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  bolina; 
Arm.  bouline,  "  voile  de  biais  pour  re- 
cevoir  le  vent  de  cote","  a  slanting  sail 
to  receive  a  side  wind,  Gregoire;  Fr. 
bouline,  a  tack ;  bouliner,  to  tack,  to 
turn  one  way  and  the  other,  to  dodge, 
or  shift.  But  in  Danish  it  is  bougline, 
the  line  of  the  bow  or  bend.]  A  rope 
fastened  near  the  middle  of  the  leech, 
or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square 
sails,  by  subordinate  parts,  called 
bridles,  and  used  to  keep  the  weather 
edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward,  when 
the  ship  is  close  hauled. —  To  check  the 
bowline,  is  to  slacken  it  when  the  wind 
becomes  more  favourable. —  To  sharp 
the  main  bowline,  or  hale  the  bowline, 
to  pull  it  harder. — Bowline  bridles,  are 
the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline  is  fast- 
ened to  the  leech  of  the  sail. 

BOWLING,  n.  The  act  of  throwing 
bowls. 

BOWLING,  ppr.  Playing  at  bowls. 

BOWLING-GKEEN,  71.  [bowl  and 
green.]  A  level  piece  of  ground  kept 
smooth  for  bowling. — 2.  In  gardening, 
a  parterre  in  a  grove,  laid  with  fine 
turf,  with  compartments  of  divers  fig- 
ures, with  dwarf  trees  and  other  de- 
corations. It  may  be  used  for  bowl- 
ing; but  the  French  and  Italians  have 
such  greens  for  ornament. 

BOWSE,  v.  i-  In  seamen's  Ian.,  to  pull, 
or  haul;  as,  to  bowse  upon  a  tack;  to 
bowse  away,  to  pull  all  together. 

BOWSS'EN,f  n.  t.  To  drink ;  to  drench. 
Qu.  bouse. 

BOWYER,  7i.  [from  bow,  a  corruption 
of  bower,  like  sawyer.]  An  archer; 
one  who  uses  a  bow  ;  one  who  makes 
bows.  [Lit.  us.] 

BOX,  71.  [Sax.  box,  a  coffer  and  the  box 
tree;  Lat.  buxus,  the  tree,  and  pyxis,  a 
box ;  Gr.  TI/|K,  a  box,  and  ™&r,  the  tree ; 
sri/l,  the  fist;  \T.bugsa,buhsa;  Ger.buchs- 
baum;  Dan.  buxbom,  the  box  tree;  Ger. 
biichse,  a  box;  It.  bosso,  the  box  tree  ; 
bossolo,  a  box ;  Pers.  baxas,  buxus,  box 
tree  ;  Ar.  the  same.  Sox  may  be  from 
closeness,  applied  to  the  shrub,  the  fist, 
and  the  case.]  1.  A  coffer,  or  chest, 
either  of  wood  or  metal.  In  general, 
the  word  box  is  used  for  a  case  of  rough 
boards,  or  more  slightly  made  than  a 
chest,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  But  the  name  is  applied  to  cases 
of  any  size  and  of  any  materials ;  as,  a 
wooden  box,  a  tin  box,  an  iron  box,  a 
strong  box. — 2.  The  quantity  that  a  box 
contains ;  as,  a  box  of  quicksilver ;  a 
box  of  rings.  In  some  cases,  the  quan- 
tity called  a  box  is  fixed  by  custom  ;  in 
others,  it  is  uncertain,  as  a  box  of  tea 
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or  sugar. — 3.  A  certain  seat  in  a  play- 
house, or  in  any  public  room. — 4.  The 
case  which  contains  the  mariner's  com- 
pass.— 5.  A  money  chest. — G.  A  tree  or 
shrub,  constituting  the  genus  Buxus, 
used  for  bordering  flower-beds.  The 
African  box  is  the  Myrsine. — 7.  A  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  hand,  or  on  the  ear 
with  the  open  hand.-  8.  A  cylindrical 
hollow  iron  used  in  wheels,  in  which 
the  axle-tree  runs.  Also,  a  hollow 
tube  in  a  pump,  closed  with  a  valve. — 
Sox  and  needle,  the  small  compass  of  a 
theodolite,  circumferentor,  or  plane- 
table. 

BOX,  v.  i.  To  fight  with  the  fist ;  to 
combat  with  the  hand  or  fist. 

BOX,  c.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  box  ;  also,  to 
furnish  with  boxes,  as  a  wheel  or  block. 
— 2.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist,  es- 
pecially the  ear  or  side  of  the  head  —3. 
To  rehearse  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  in  their  proper  order,  com- 
monly called  boxing  the  compass. — 4. 
To  make  a  hole  or  cut  in  a  tree  to  pro- 
cure the  sap ;  as,  to  box  a  maple  — 5. 
To  sail  round.  [Sp.  boxar.] 

BOX'COAT,  71.  An  overcoat  worn  by 
coachmen. 

BOX-DAY,  71.  In  the  Court  of  Session, 
box-days  are  two  days  appointed  by 
the  judges,  in  each  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  vacations,  and  one  clay  in  the 
Christmas  recess,  on  one  or  other  of 
which  days,  papers  ordered  by  the 
court,  or  by  the  Lords  Ordinary,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion,are  usually  appointed  to  be  lodged. 

BOX'-DRAIN,  7i.  An  underground 
drain  regularly  built  with  upright  sides, 
and  a  flat  stone  or  brick  cover,  so  that 
the  close  section  has  the  appearance  of 
a  square  box. 

BOX'ED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  box;  struck 
on  the  head  with  the  fist  or  hand ;  fur- 
nished with  a  box  or  hollow  iron,  as  a 
wheel. 

BOX'EN,  a.  Made  of  box-wood;  re- 
sembling box. 

BOX'ERjW.  One  who  fights  with  his  fist. 

BOX'-HAUL,  v.  t.  To  veer  a  ship  in  a 
particular  manner,  when  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  tack. 

BOX-HAUL'ING,  71.  In  navigation,  the 
act  of  bringing  a  ship,  when  close-haul- 
ed, round  upon  the  other  tack,  when 
she  refuses  to  tack,  and  there  is  not 
room  to  wear. 

BOX'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  in  a  box; 
striking  with  the  fist;  furnishing  with 
a  box.  Soxing  off,  in  marine  Ian.,  an 
operation  in  sailing  somewhat  similar 
to  box-hauling.  Soxing,  or  boxing  of 
the  stem,  implies  the  protection  left  on 
the  hause-pieces  in  the  wake  of  the 
hause-holes,  when  the  planks  do  not 
run  through.  Boxing  the  compass.  [See 
Box.] 

BOX'ING,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  with 
the  fist;  a  combat  with  the  fist. 

BOXINGS  OF  A  WINDOW,  «.  Two 
cases,  one  at  each  side  of  a  window, 
and  opposite  to  each  other,  into  which 
the  shutters  are  folded.  The  shutters  in 
this  case  are  termed  boxed  shutters. 

BOX'-LOBBY,  71.  In  a  theatre,  thelobby 
leading  to  the  boxes. 

BOX'-THOKN,  7i.  [box  and  thorn.]  A 
plant,  the  Lycium,  or  a  species  of  it. 

BOY,  n.  [Pers.  bach,  a  boy ;  W.  bacgen, 
from  bac,  little  ;  Arm.  buguel,  a  child  ; 
bugale,  boyish ;  Sw.  poihe,  a  young  boy; 
Fr.  page.  See  BEAGLE  and  PUG.  Bay 
is  a  contracted  word,  and  probably  the 
L.  puer,  for  puger,  for  we  see  by  puella, 
that  r  is  not  radical.  So  the  Gr.  «•«« 
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probably  is  contracted,  for  the  deriva- 
tive verb,  **i{*,  forms  *<&&,  rxi^Qm. 
The  radical  letters  probably  are  Bg  or 
Pg.]  A  male  child,  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  puberty  ;  but  in  general,  appli- 
ed to  males  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  a  lad.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in 
contempt  for  a  young  man^ndicating  im- 
maturity, want  of  vigour  or  judgment. 

BOY,  v.  t.  To  treat  as  a  boy.  Rather, 
to  act  as  a  boy ;  to  imitate  a  boy  in  ac- 
tion. The  passage  in  Shakspeare,  in 
which  this  word  is  found,  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  practice  of  boys  acting 
women's  parts  on  the  stage. 

I  shall  see  some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy 
my  greatness.    See  Maton't  Sup.  to  Juhnton. 

BOY'AR,  n.  A  Russian  nobleman.  [See 
BOIAR.] 

BOY'AU,  n.  (boy'o,)  plur.  boyaux.  [Fr. 
boyau,  a  gut.]  In  fort.,  a  ditch  covered 
with  a  parapet,  serving  as  a  communi- 
cation between  two  trenches,  especially 
between  the  first  and  third  parallel. 

BOY'-BLIND,t  a.  Blind  as  a  boy  ;  un- 
discerning. 

BOY'ER,  n.  A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  cas- 
tle at  each  end. 

BOYEUPECAN'GA,  n.  A  large  thick 
kind  of  serpent  of  a  most  deadly  poison, 
and  distinguished  from  others  by  seve- 
ral prominences  on  its  back. 

BOY'HOOD,  n.  [boy  and  hood.']  The 
state  of  a  boy,  or  of  immature  age. 

BOY'ISH,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy ;  child- 
ish ;  trifling ;  resembling  a  boy  in  man- 
ners or  opinions  ;  puerile. 

BOY'ISHLY,  adv.  Childishly  ;  in  a  tri- 
fling manner. 

BOY'ISHNESS,  n.  Childishness;  the 
manners  or  behaviour  of  a  boy. 

BOY'ISM,  n.  Childishness;  puerility.— 
2.  The  state  of  a  boy. 

BOYS-PLAY,  n.  Childish  amusement; 
any  thing  trifling. 

BOYU'NA,  n.  A  large  serpent  of  Ame- 
rica, black  and  slender,  having  an  into- 
lerable smell.  Also,  a  harmless  reptile 
or  snake,  common  in  Ceylon. 

BP.  An  abbreviation  of  Bishop. 

BRABANTINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Bra- 
bant, a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  Brussels  is  the  capital. 

DRAB'BLE,t  n.  [D.  brabbelen,to  stam- 
mer.] A  broil ;  a  clamorous  contest ; 
a  wrangle. 

BRAB'BLE,f  ».  i.  To  clamour;  to  con- 
test noisily. 

BRAB'BLER,+  n.  A  clamorous,  quar- 
relsome, noisy  fellow  ;  a  wrangler. 

BRAB'BLING.f  ppr.  Clamouring; 
wrangling. 

ER ABE' J  UM,  or  BR  ABE'IUM,  n.  The 
African  almond,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Monoecia  order.  The  only  species, 
the  star-leaved  African  almond,  ia  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
BRA€'€ATE,  a.  [L.  bracca,  breeches.] 
In  ornith.,  a  term  applied  when  the  feet 
are  concealed  by  long  feathers,  des- 
cending from  the  tibiae. 
BRACE,  n.  [Fr.  bras;  Sp.  brazo;  Port. 
brafo;  Arm.  breath,  or  breh;  IT.  brae, 
and  raigh;  \V.  braie;  Corn,  brech,  or 
breh;  l*.brachium;  Gr.  £;<Ex'«v>the  arm. 
This  word  furnishes  a  clear  and  deci- 
sive evidence  of  the  change  of  a  pala- 
tal letter  into  a  sibilant.  The  change 
comes  through  the  Spanish  or  other 
Celtic  dialect,  brack,  brazo,  the  Sp.  z 
being  originally  a  palatal  or  guttural : 
thence  to  the  Fr.  bras,  and  Eng.  brace. 
In  like  manner, Durazzo  is  formed  from 
Dyrrachium.  The  Greek  verbs  fur- 
nish a  multitude  of  similar  changes. 
This  word  furnishes  also  a  proof  that 


6  is  a  prefix,  for  in  Irish,  brae  is  written 
also  raiijh.  The  sense  of  arm  is,  that 
which  breaks  forth,  a  shoot.  From  bras, 
the  French  have  embrasser,  to  embrace, 
and  in  Sp.  brazas  is  braces,  and  bracear, 
is  to  brace,  and  to  swing  the  arms. 
Brace,  in  naval  affairs,  is  in  D.  bras; 
Dan.  bras,  and  braser,  to  brace.  Qu.  is 
this  the  same  word  as  the  Fr.  bras,  an 
arm?]  1.  In  arch.,  a  piece  of  timber 
framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  It 
extends  like  an  arm  from  the  post  or 
main  timber. — 2.  That  which  holds  any 
thing  tight;  a  cincture  or  bandage. 
The  braces  of  a  drum  are  not  bands. — 

3.  A  pair ;   a  couple ;   as,  a  brace  of 
ducks.     It  is  used  of  persons,  only  in 
contempt,  or  in  a  style  of  drollery.— 4. 
In  music,  a  double  curve  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stave. — 5.  A  thick  strap,  which 
supports  a  carriage  on  wheels. — 6.  A 
crooked  line  in   printing,  connecting 
two   or   more  words  or   lines;    thus, 
boll.    ) 

bowl,  f 

It  is  used  to  connect  triplets  in  poetry. 
— 7.  In  marine  Ian.,  a  rope  reeved 
through  a  block  at  the  end  of  a  yard, 
to  square  or  traverse  the  yard.  The 
name  is  given  also  to  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  used  as  supports;  such  as 
the  poop  lanterns,  &c. — 8.  Brace,  or 
brasse,  is  a  foreign  measure,  answering 
to  our  fathom. — 9.  Harness;  warlike 
preparation;  as,  we  say,  girded  for 
battle.— 10.  Tension  ;  tightness.— 11. 
Braces,  plur.,  suspenders,  the  straps 
that  sustain  pantaloons,  &c. — 12.  The 
braces  of  a  drum,  are  the  cords  on  the 
sides  of  it,  for  tightening  the  heads  and 
snares.  [In  arch.,  See  ANGLE-BRACE.] 
BRACE, t).  t.  To  draw  tight ;  to  tighten ; 
to  bind,  or  tie  close  ;  to  make  tight  and 
firm. — a.  To  make  tense ;  to  strain  up ; 
as,  to  brace  a  drum. — 3.  To  furnish 
with  braces ;  as,  to  brace  a  building.— 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  increase  tension ; 
as,  to  brace  the  nerves. — 5.  In  marine 
Ian,  to  bring  the  yards  to  either  side. — 
To  brace  about,  is  to  turn  the   yards 
round  for  the  contrary  tack. — To  brace 
sharp,  is  to  cause  the  yards  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel. 

—  To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off  the 
lee  braces,  and  round  in  the  weather 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRACED,  pp.  Fur-    -c 7 

nished  with  braces; 
drawn  close  and 
tight;  made  tense. 
Sraced,  or  brazed, 
in  her.,  are  terms 
applicable  to  charges 
when  folded  or  in- 
terlaced together.  Braced. 

BRACELET,  n.  [Fr.  brasselet,  and  brace- 
let;  It.  bracciale,  braccialetto.  Set 
BRACE.]  1.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist, 
worn  by  ladies.  This  ornament  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  worn  by  men  as 
well  as  women. — 2.  A  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  for  the  arm. 


BRA'CER,  n.  That  which  braces,  binds, 


or  makes  firm  ;  a  band  or  bandage  ;  al- 
so, armour  for  the  arm.  —  2.  An  astrin- 
gent medicine,  which  gives  tension  or 
tone  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

BRA€H,  n.  [Fr.brayue;  It.  bracco,  a  set- 
ting dog;  Sp.  braco,  pointing  or  setting, 
as  a  pointer.]  A  bitch  of  the  hound  kind. 

BRACHELY'TRA,  n.  According  to  La- 
treille,  a  tribe  of  insects,  forming  the 
second  family  of  Pentamerous  Coleo- 
ptera.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
elongated  form  of  the  body  and  the 
shortness  of  the  wings.  The  greater 
number  of  the  species  are  found  in  pu- 
trid animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
on  which  they  feed. 

BRA€H'IAL,  a.  [L.  brflchium,{Tom  the 
Celtic  braic,  brae,  the  arm.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  arm.  Brachial,  or  humeral 
artery,  in  mini.,  the  continuation  of  the 
axillary  which  passes  behind  the  ten- 
don of  the  pectoralis  major. 

BRA€H'IATE,  a.  [See  BBACHIAI..] 
In  bot.,  having  branches  in  pairs,  de- 
cussated, all  nearly  horizontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

BRA€'HINUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  belonging  to  the  section 
Truncatipennes.  The  bruchini  possess 
a  remarkable  power  of  violently  expel- 
ling from  the  anus  a  pungent  acrid 
fluid,  which  expulsion  is  accompanied 
with  a  loud  report.  The  most  common 
species  in  this  country,  is  the  brachima 
crejtitans,  found  under  stones,  and  in 
chalky  districts. 

BRAC'HIONUS,  n.  A  genus  of  minute 
animals,  found  in  stagnant  water.  The 
body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
shell  or  sheath,  formed  of  one  or  two 
pieces,  and  more  or  less  prolonged  pos- 
teriorly by  a  caudiform  abdomen,  with 
two  tufts  of  vibratory  cilia  at  the  an- 
terior extremity. 

BRACHIO'PODA,  n.  [Gr.  /3,«x,«v,  an 
arm,  and  »««,  a  foot.]  An  order  of 
Acephalous  Molluscs,  so  called  because 
their  feet  resemble  arms. 

BRA€H'IOPODE,n.  A  Brachiopodous 
animal. 

BRA€HIO'PODOUS,  n.  Having  arms 
in  the  place  of  feet  and  legs,  belonging 
to  the  class  Brachiopoda. 

BRA€H'MAN,  1  n.  An  ancient  philoso- 

BRAM'IN,  I  pher  of  India,  The 
brachmans  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
gymnosophists,  and  remarkable  for  the 
severity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 

BRA'€HY€ATALE€TI€,  n.  [Gr.  flf«- 
%v;,  short,  and  xtfT*iv,xrix«t,  deficient.] 
A  verse  wanting  two  syllables  to  com- 
plete its  length  ;  a  term  used  in  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry. 

BRA€HY'CERUS,n.  A  genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects  of  the  family  Curculi- 
onidae.  The  species  are  apterous  and 
generally  very  rough.  They  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  live  upon  the  ground. 

BRACHYG'RAPHER,  n.  [See  the 
next  word.]  A  writer  in  short  hand. 

BRACHYG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  g(,K»<, 
short,  and  ?-;«?>!,  a  writing.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  writing  in  short  hand  ; 
stenography. 

BRA€HYL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  p,.XK,  short, 
and  A«y»f,  expression.]  In  rhet.,  the 
expressing  of  any  thing  in  the  most  con- 
cise manner. 


v*v<,  a  foot.]  Swainson  s  name  for  a 
sub-family  of  the  Merulid». 
BRACHYP'TEIUS,  n.  [Gr.  ff;*x<«,  and 
*Tt{«»,  a  wing.]  Short-winged  birds. 
Cuvier's  name  for  those  birds  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Divers. 


BRACT 


BKAII  MANIC 


BRAIN-SICK 


BRA€HY'PTEROUS,  a.  [Gr.  &«*« 
short,  and  *•«£«,  a  wing.]  In  ornith. 
a  term  applied  when  the  folded  wings 
of  a  bird  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of 
the  tail. 

BRA€HY'PTER  YX,  n.  [Gr.  p.*w,  and 
a-T^uJ,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of  birds  ap- 
proaching to  Saxicola.  The  wings  are 
very  short  and  obtuse,  the  tail  mode- 
rate and  rounded,  and  the  feet  elon- 
gated and  weak. 

BRA€HY'TELIS,  n.  In  zoo/.,  a  genus 
of  Quadrumana,  separated  from  Ateles 
by  Spix,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very 
small  development  of  the  thumb. 

BRA€H'YTYPOUS,   a.     [Gr.    /Sj«;. 
short,  and  TU»«,  form.]     In  mineral.,  of 
a  short  form. 

BRA€HYU'ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  tt«x<*,  and 
«K<«,  a  tail.]  Short-tailed ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  Crustacea,  as  the 
crab,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Macrourous,  or  long-tailed,  as  the  lob- 
ster. 

BRA'CING,  ppr.  Furnishing,  with 
braces  ;  making  tight  or  firm. 

BRA'CING,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
giving  strength  ortone;  as,  a  Arndm;air. 

BRA'CING,  n.  Act  of  bracing,  or  state 
of  being  braced. 

BRACK,  n.  [Ger.  bruch;  Dan.  brack; 
Norm,  breh;  from  break,  which  see.] 
An  opening  caused  by  the  parting  of 
any  solid  body  ;  a  breach;  abroken  part. 

BRACK'EN,  n.  Fern.     [See  BRAKE.] 

BRACK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  brayuer,  to  bend. 
Qu.  Oriental  -pi,  brah,  Ar.  Ch.  Heb. 
Syr.  Sain,  and  Eth  ,  to  bend  the  knee; 
hence,  it  signifies  the  knee.]  1.  Short 
crooked  timbers  resembling  knees,  fix- 
ed in  the  frame  of  a  ship's  head,  to  sup- 
port the  gratings ;  they  also  serve  to 
support  the  gallery. — 2.  In  arch.,  a 
small  support  against  a  wall  for  a  fi- 
gure, a  lamp,  clock,  &c.  These  are 


Hracket.  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

susceptible  of  considerable  elegance  of 

design  and  decoration. — y.  The  cheek  of 

a  mortar  carriage,  made  of  strong  plank. 

—4.  In  printing,  crotchets;  thus  [  ]. 

BRACK'ISH,  a.  [I>.  brak,  overflowed  ; 
qu.  from  break,  or  Gr.  etixa,  to  water. 
Perhaps  applied  to  land  on  which  salt 
water  has  flowed.]  Salt,  or  salt  in  a 
moderate  degree  ;  it  is  applied  to  any 
water  partially  saturated  with  salt. 

BRACK'ISHNESS,n.Thequalityof  be- 
ing brackish ;  saltness  in  a  small  degree. 

BRACK'Y.f  a-  Brackish. 

BRA'€ON,  n.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  and  family  Ich- 
neumonidie,  (of  Latreille).  The  insects 
of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
hiatus  which  there  exists  between  the 
mandibles  and  the  clypeus. 

3RA€'TEA, )  n.  [L.  Ainsworth  writes, 

BRAtT,  f  bractea,  or  braUea.]  In 
bnt.,  an  abnormally  developed  leaf, 
growing  upon  the  peduncle  of  a  flower. 


It  differs  from  other  leaves  in  shape  or 
colour,  and  is  generally  situated  on  the 
peduncle,  so  near  the  flower  as  easilj 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  perianth. 
BRA€'TEATE,  a.  [from  bractea.]  Fur- 
nished with  bracts. 

BRA€T'ED,  a.  Furnished  with  bracts 
BRA€'TEOLATE,  o.  Furnished  witl 
bracteoles. 

BRACTEOLE,  n.  A  little  bract  situ 
ated  on  a  partial  flower-stalk,  or  pedicel 
BRAD,  in  Sax.  is  broad,  and  occurs  ii 
names ;  as,  in  Bradford,  broadford. 
BRAD,  n.  [Arm.  broud,  a  point;  Ir 
brod,  or  braid;  Dan.  broad,  a  goad  or 
sting ;  Ch.  Q-3,  barat,  a  dart,  a  borer. 
A  particular  kind  of  nail,  used  in  floori 
and  other  work,  where  it  is  deemec 
proper  to  drive  nails  entirely  into  the 
wood.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  made 
without  a  broad  head  or  shoulder  over 
the  shank. 

BRAD'-AWL,  B.  An  awl  to  make  holes 
for  brads. 

BRAD'FORD-CLAY,  n.  In  geol.,  a 
member  of  the  oolitic  formation,  namec 
from  a  locality  near  Bath. 
BRADY'PODA,  or  BRAD'YPODS,  n 
[Gr.  /3(«Jw,  slow,  and  *m,  a  foot." 
Slow-moving  animals.  They  compose 
the  third  order  of  the  class  Mammalia 
in  the  system  of  Linnanis,  and  include 
the  two-toed  and  three-toed  sloths. 
BRAD'YPUS,  n.  The  Sloth,  which  see. 
BRAE,  or  BRAY,  n.  [W.  bre,  a  mount, 
or  peak.]  1.  The  side  of  a  hill,  an  ac- 
clivity.—2.  The  bank  of  a  river.— 3.  A 
hill. — 4.  Conjoined  with  a  name,  it  de- 
notes the  upper  part  of  a  country,  or 
rather  the  hilly  part  of  it;  also  a  hilly 
country,  as  Brae-mar,  Brae-cat,  the 
braes  of  Angus.  In  a  more  extensive 
sense  it  signifies  a  large  extent  of  hilly 
country,  as  the  braes  of  Mar;  the 
braes  of  Athol.  Scotch.  [See  BRAY.] 
BRAG,  v.  i.  [W.  bragiaw,  to  swell,  to 
shoot  up,  to  brag ;  brag,  a  sprouting 
malt;  bragu,  to  malt.  It  coincides 
with  Dan.  brager,  to  crackle,  Gr.  $t"xa, 
Eng.  to  brag,  and  many  other  words 
signifying  to  break,  or  shoot  forth.  See 
BKAVE.]  To  boast;  to  display  one's 
actions,  merits,  or  advantages  ostenta- 
tiously ;  to  tell  boastful  stories ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  brag  of  a.  good  horse, 
or  of  a  feat. —  To  brag  on,  is  vulgar; 
indeed  the  word  itself  is  become  low, 
and  is  not  to  be  used  in  elegant  com- 
position. 

BRAG,  n.  A  boast  or  boasting  ;  osten- 
tatious verbal  display  of  one's  deeds,  or 
advantages;  the  thing  boasted.  Spen- 
ser has  used  this  word  as  an  adverb  for 
proudly. 

BRAG,  w.  A  game  at  cards. 
BRAGGADO'CIO,«.  A  puffing, boast- 
ing fellow. 

BRAG'GARDISM,     n.    Boastfulness : 
vain  ostentation. 
BRAG'GART,  n.  [brag,  and  art,  ard, 

kind.]     A  boaster  ;  a  vain  fellow. 
BRAG'GART,  a.  Boastful;  vainly  os- 
tentatious. 

JRAG'GER,  n.  One  who  brags;  a 
boaster. 

BRAG'GET,    n.    [W.   bragawd.      See 
BRAG.]     A  liquor  made  by  fermenting 
the  wort  of  ale  and  mead. 
BRAG'GING,  ppr.  Boasting. 
BRAG'GINGLY,  adv.  Boastingly. 
BRAG'LESS,  a.  Without  bragging  or 
ostentation.     [Unusual.] 
BRAG'LY.t  nrfu.  Finely;  so  as  it  may 

be  bragged  of. 

BRAHMAN'IC,   a.  Pertaining  to  the 
brahmans  or  bramins  of  India. 
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BRAID,  t).  /.  [Sax.  bredan,  to  braid; 
Old  Eng.  brede;  Dan.  breider,  to  up- 
braid.]    1.  To  weave,  or  infold  three 
or  more  strands  to  form  one. — 2.f  To 
reproach.     [See  UPBRAID.] 
BRAID,  n.  A  string,  cord,  or  other  tex- 
ture, formed  by  weaving  together  dif- 
ferent strands. — 2.  A  start. 
BRAID,t  a.  Deceitful.     Chaucer  used 
the  Saxonword  brede,  to  deceive.  ThU 
is  the  figurative  sense  of  braid. 
BRAIDED,  pp.  Woven  together. 
BRAIDING,  ppr.  Weaving   or  inter- 
lacing. 

BRAID'ING-MACHINES,  n.  Ma- 
chines employed  to  manufacture  stay- 
laces,  braid,  upholsterers' cord.and  also 
to  cover  the  threads  of  caoutchouc, 
for  weaving  brace  bands. 
BRAIL,  n.  [Fr.  brayer,  a  brail,  or  truss, 
a  contracted  word.]  1.  A  piece  of 
leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing. — 2. 
In  navigation,  brails  are  ropes  passing 
through  pulleys,  on  the  mizzen  mast 
and  yard,  and  fastened  to  the  aftmost 
leech  of  the  sail  in  different  places,  to 
truss  it  up  close.  Also,  all  ropes  em- 
ployed to  haul  up  the  bottoms,  lower 
corners  and  skirts  of  the  other  great 
sails,  for  the  more  ready  furling  of  them. 
BRAIL,  v.  t.  To  brail  up,  is  to  haul  up 
into  the  brails,  or  to  truss  up  with  the 
brails. 

BRAIN,  n.  [Sax.  breegan,  brcgen,bragen; 
D.  brein;  Gr.  ^'.yuu,  properly  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  or  sinciput,  also  the 
brain.]  1.  That  soft  whitish  mass,  or 
viscus,  inclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull, 
in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow 
terminate,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  soul,  or  intelligent  prin- 
ciple in  man.  It  is  divided  above  into 
a  right  and  left  hemisphere,  and  below 
into  six  lobes.  It  is  composed  of  a 
cortical  substance,  which  is  external, 
and  a  medullary,  which  is  internal. 
From  the  brain  proceed  nine  pairs  of 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  head  and  neck.  That 
portion  which  occupies  the  superior 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  is 
termed  the  cerebrum;  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  lower  back  part,  the  cere- 
bellum; and  that  which  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium  beneath  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  which  is  the  smallest 
portion,  the  medulla  oblomjata.  The 
brain  is  covered  by  three  membranes; 
the  external  membrane  is  termed  the 
dura  mater,  the  middle  one,  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  and  the  innermost,  the 
pia  mater.  According  to  Vauquelin, 
the  human  brain  contains  80  parts  wa- 
ter, 7  albumen,  4.53  white  fatty  matter; 
0.70  red  fatty  matter,  1.12  ozmazome  ; 
1.5  phosphorus;  acids,  salts,  and  sul- 
phur 5.15.  Later  chemists  have  de- 
tected a  large  proportion  of  cholesterine 
in  the  brain,  and  from  2  to  2.5  percent 
phosphorus.  The  brain  constitutes 
about  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  weight  of 
the  body.— 2.  The  understanding. — 3. 
The  affections;  fancy;  imagination. 
[Unusual.] 

BRAIN,  v.  t.  To  dash  out  the  brains  : 
to  kill  by  beating  out  the  brains. — 2.f 
To  conceive;  to  understand. 
BKA1NISH,  a.  Hot-headed;  furious;  as 
L.  cerebrosuK. 

BRAINLESS,  a.  Without  understand- 
ing; silly;  thoughtless;  witless. 
BRAINPAN,  n.  [brain  and  pan.]     The 
skull  which  incloses  the  brain. 
BRAINSICK,  a.  [brain  and  sick.]   Dis- 
ordered in  the  understanding;  giddy; 
thoughtless. 


BKAM.U1S  PRESS 


BRAMINICAL 


BRANCHIA 


BRAINSICKLY,  adr.  Weakly  ;  with  a 
disordered  understanding. 

BRAINSICKNESS,  n.  Disorder  of  the 
understanding :  giddiness ;  indiscretion. 

BUAIN'-THROB,  n.  The  throbbing  of 
the  brain. 

BRAIRD,  n.  [A.  S.  brord.]  In  agri., 
the  first  appearance  of  grain  above 
ground  after  it  is  sown,  called  in  Scot- 
land breer,  or  brere. 

BRAIT,  n.  Among  jewellers,  a  rough 
diamond. 

BRAKE.t  pp.  of  Break.     [See  BREAK.] 

BRAKE,  n.  [W.  brwg;  Ir.  fraoch;  G. 
breche;  L.  erica;  Gr.  tfixu,  t*<tx*,  to 
break.  So  named  probably  from  its 
ronghness  or  broken  appearance.]  1. 
The  female  fern,  a  species  of  crypto- 
gamian  plants.  [See  under.] — 2.  A 
place  overgrown  with  brake. — 3.  A 
thicket ;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs 
and  brambles. — 4.  In  the  United  States, 
a  thicket  of  canes,  as  a  cane-brake;  but 
seeminely  used  only  in  composition. 

BRAKE, 'n.  [See  BREAK.]  An  instru- 
ment or  machine  to  break  flax,  or 
hemp. — 2.  The  handle  or  lever  by  which 
a  pump  is  worked  ;  that  is,  brae,  bra- 
chium,  an  arm. — 3.  A  baker's  kneading 
trough. — 4.  A  sharp  bit,  or  snaffle.— 5. 
A  machine  for  confining  refractory 
horses  while  the  smith  is  shoeing  them. 
— 6.  That  part  of  the  carriage  of  a 
moveable  battery  or  engine  which  en- 
ables it  to  turn. — 7.  A  large  heavy  har- 
row for  breaking  clods  after  ploughing ; 
called  also  a  drag. — 8.  A  something 
that  is  or  may  be  used  to  stop  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body.  In  mechanics,  a  con- 
trivance for  retarding  or  arresting  ma- 
chinery in  motion  by  means  of  friction. 
It  generally  consists  of  a  simple  or 
compound  lever,  pressing  forcibly  upon 
the  periphery  of  a  broad  wheel,  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  shafts  or  axes  of  the 
machine. 

BRAKE,  n.  The  name  given  to  Pteris 
aquilina,  a  species  of  fern,  whose  fruc- 
tification is  in  lines  under  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  or  frond.  A  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  its  stem  shows  an  appear- 
ance like  a  spread  eagle;  hence  the 
specific  name.  This  appearance  de- 
pends on  the  mode  in  which  the  woody 
tissue  is  arranged. 

BRAKEMAN,  n.  The  man  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  stop  cars  on  railways. 

BRAKY,  a.  Full  of  brakes  ;  abounding 
with  brambles  or  shrubs;  rough; 

BltAM'A,  n.  The  bream,  a  fish.  [See 
BREAK.] 

BRAM'A,    )  K.  The  first  person  in  the 

BRUM'A,     }•    trinity  of  the  Hindoos, 

BRAH'MA, )    the  creator.    The  others 

are  Vishnoo,  the  preserver,  and  Siva, 

the  destroyer. 

BRA'MAH  PRESS.n.  [From  its  inven- 
tor, Mr.  Bramah.]  A  most  valuable 
hydrostatic  machine,  by  which  an  im- 
mense amount  of  power,  available  for 
compressing  goods,  or  drawing  or  lift- 
ing great  weights,  may  be  produced. 
The  action  of  the  machine  depends  on 
the  well-known  principle  in  hydrosta- 
tics, that  fluids  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. By  means  of  a  small  forcing  pump, 
A,  water  is  injected  into  a  strong  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  B,  into  which  is  fitted  the 
piston  or  ram.C.  The  water  acting  upon 
the  solid  piston,  C,  slowly  and  power- 
fully urges  upwards  the  table,  D,  until 
the  requisite  pressure  is  produced  upon 
the  materials  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  tables  of  the  press.  The 
power  of  this  machine  increases  in  pro- 


portion to  the  difference  between  the 
diameter  of  the  forcing  pump  and  that 
of  the  large  cylinder.  Thus,  supposing 
the  area  of  the  forcing  pump  piston  to 
be  one  square  inch,  and  that  of  the  rain 
a  hundred  square  inches;  then,  if  the 
pump  piston  be  forced  down  with  a 


pressure  of  lOlbs.,  this  pressure  will  be 
communicated  to  each  square  inch  of 
the  area  of  the  ram,  which  will  conse- 
quently be  forced  upwards  with  a  pres- 
sure of  10  times  100,  that  is  lOOOlbs. 
The  forcing  pump  is  supplied  with  a 
steel-yard  safety-valve,  and  a  screw 
cock  for  relieving  the  press. 

BRAM'BLE,  n.  [Sax.  brembel,  brenbr, 
bremel,  a  bramble;  D.  braam,  bramble ; 
Ger.6romieer,blackberry.  See  BROOM.] 
The  raspberry  bush.or  blackberry  bush; 
a  general  name  of  the  genus  Rubus,  ot 
which  there  are  several  species.  They 
are  armed  with  prickles;  hence,  in  com- 
mon language,  any  rough,  prickly  shrub. 

BRAM'BLE  BONDS,  n.  Bands  made  of 
the  long  shoots  of  the  bramble,  or 
blackberry;  formerly  used  in  thatch- 
ing roofs. 

BRAM'BLE  BUSH,  n.  [bramble  and 
busk.]  The  bramble,  or  a  collection  of 
brambles  growing  together. 

BRAM'BLED,  a.  Overgrown  with 
brambles. 

BRAM'BLE-NET,  n.  [bramble  and  net  ] 
A  hallier,  or  a  net  to  catch  birds. 

BRAM'BLING,  In.  A  bird,  a  species 

BRAM'BLE,  /  of  Fringilla,  the 
mountain  finch. 

BRAM'BLY,  adv.  Full  of  brambles. 

BRAM'IN,     In.  [See  BRACHMAN.]    A 

BRAH'MIN,  j"  priest  among  the  Hin- 
doos and  other  nations  of  India.  There 
are  several  orders  of  bramins,  many  of 
whom  are  very  corrupt  in  their  morals; 
others  live  sequestered  from  the  world, 
devoted  to  superstition  and  indolence. 
They  are  the  only  persons  who  under- 
stand the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  in  which  their 
sacred  books  are  written ;  and  to  them 
are  European  nations  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  language.  They 
worship  Brama,  the  supposed  creator 
of  the  world,  but  have  many  subordi- 
nate deities. 

BRAM'INESS, )  n.  The  wife  of  a  bra- 

BRAMINEE',  f   min. 

BRAMIN'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
bramins,  or  their  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship ;  as,  the  braminical  svstem. 
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BRAM'INISM,  n.  The  religion,  or  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  of  the  bramins. 

BRAN,  n.  [W.  bran,  composed  of  b  and 
rhan,  a  piece,  from  rhanu,  to  rend,  or 
tear;  Arm.  brenn;  Ir.  and  Fr.  bran.  In 
Italian,  brano,  is  a  piece  or  bit.  Arm. 
ranna;  Ir.  rannam,  to  tear.]  The  outer 
coat  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  farina- 
ceous grain,  separated  from  the  flour 
by  grinding.  The  husky  portion  of 
ground  wheat,  separated  by  the  boul- 
ter from  the  flour.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  also  by 
dyers  in  making  what  they  call  the 
sour  water  with  which  they  prepare 
their  several  dyes.  Bran  is  found  to 
be  a  very  valuable  manure,  especially 
for  potatoes.  The  husks  of  rye,  and  of 
other  farinaceous  grain,  separated  by 
grinding  and  sifting,  are  also  frequently 
called  bran. 

BRAN€'ARD,+  n.  [Fr.]  A  horse  litter. 

BRANCH,  n.  [Fr.  branches  Arm.  brancq. 
If  n  is  not  radical,  this  word  coincides 
with  W.  braic,  the  arm,  a  shoot.  This 
is  probably  the  fact.]  1.  The  shoot  of 
a  tree,  or  other  plant;  a  limb;  a  bough 
shooting  from  the  stem,  or  from  an- 
other branch,  or  bough.  Johnson  re- 
stricts the  word  to  a  shoot  from  a  main 
bough;  but  the  definition  is  warranted 
neither  by  etymology  nor  usage.  A 
division  of  a  main  stem,  supporting  the 
leaves  and  fructification.  An  arm  of  a 
tree  sprouting  from  the  stem. — 2.  Any 
arm  or  extended  part  shooting,  or  ex- 
tended from  the  main  body  of  a  thing ; 
as  the  branch  of  a  candlestick,  or  of  an 
artery.  Hence,  from  similitude,  a  small- 
er stream  running  into  a  larger  one,  or 
proceeding  from  it.  Also,  the  shoot  of 
a  stag's  horn;  an  antler. — 3.  Any  mem- 
ber, or  part  of  a  body,  or  system ;  a 
distinct  article;  a  section,  or  subdi- 
vision ;  as,  charity  is  a  branch  of  Chris- 
tian duty. — 4.  Any  individual  of  a  fa- 
mily descending  in  a  collateral  line; 
any  descendant  from  a  common  parent 
or  stock. — 5.  Branches  of  a  bridle,  two 
pieces  of  bent  iron  which  bear  the  bit, 
the  cross  chains,  and  the  curb. — 6.  In 
archi.,  branches  are  the  ribs  of  ground 
vaults  traversing  from  one  angle  to  an- 
other, and  forming  a  cross  between  the 
other  archeswhich  make  the  sidesof  the 
square,  of  which  the  branches  are  the 
diagonals.— 7.  In  America,  a  warrant, 
or  commission  given  to  a  pilot. — 8.  A 
chandelier. 

BRANCH,  v.  i.  To  shoot,  or  spread  in 
branches;  to  ramify;  as  a  plant,  or  as 
horns. — 2.To  divide  into  separate  parts 
or  subdivisions, as  a  mountain, a  stream, 
or  a  moral  subject;  to  ramify. — 3.  To 
speak  diffusively ;  to  make  many  dis- 
tinctions or  divisions  in  a  discourse. — 
4.  To  have  horns  shooting  out. 
BRANCH,!!.  f.Todi  vide  asinto  branches; 
to  make  subordinate  divisions. — 2.  To 
adorn  with  needle-work;  representing 
branches,  flowers,  or  twigs. 

BRANCHED,  pp.  Divided,  or  spread 
into  branches;  separated  into  subordi- 
nate parts  ;  adorned  with  branches ; 
furnished  with  branches. 
BRANCHER,  n.  One  that  shoots  forth 
branches. — 2.  A  young  hawk  when  it 
begins  to  leave  the  nest  and  take  to  the 
branches. 

BRANCHERY,  n.  The  ramifications  or 
ramified  vessels  dispersed  through  the 
pulpy  part  of  fruit. 

BRAN'€HIA,  n.  [Gr.  p-*rx>*,  »  gill-] 
Branchire,  or  gills,  are  the  respiratory 
organs  of  those  animals  that  breathe 
water  instead  of  air.  They  vary  greatly 
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in  their  structure  and  position  in  dif- 
ferent animals. 

BRANCHI'FERA,  n.  In  concha.,  ac- 
cording to  Blainville,  a  division  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cervioobranchiata. 
It  comprises  three  genera;  Fissurella, 
Emarginula,.and  Parmophorus. 

BRANCHINESS,  n.  Fulness  of 
branches. 

BRANCHING,  ppr.  Shooting  in 
branches;  dividing  into  several  subor- 
dinate parts. 

BRANCHING,  a.  Furnished  with 
branches;  shooting  out  branches. 

BRANCHIO'PODA,  n.  [Gr.  ft«w«, 
gills,  and  THUS,  a  foot.]  An  order  of 
crustaceons  animals;  so  called,  because 
their  branchiae,  or  gills,  are  situated  on 
the  feet.  A  great  portion  of  these  ani- 
mals have  but  one  eye,  and  hence  they 
are  called  Cyclops. 

BRAN'€HIOPODE,n.  A  small  animal 
belonging  to  the  order  Branchiopoda. 

BRANCHIO'PODOUS,  a.  Gill-footed; 
belonging  to  the  order  Branchiopoda. 

FRANCHIOS'TEGOUS,  a.  [Gr.  g.*t- 
\i*,  gills,  and  r-nyot,  a  covering.]  Having  | 
gill-covers,  or  covered  gills,asa6rancfti- 
ostegous  fish ;  covering  the  gills,  as  the 
branchiostegous  membrane.The  branchi- 
astegi  are  an  order  of  fish  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  the  rays  of  whose  fins 
are  bony,  but  whose  gill-covers  are  des- 
titute of  bony  rays. 

BRAN'€HIPUS,  n.  The  cancer  stagna- 
lis  of  Linnaeus. 

BRAN€H'lREME,n.[Gr.(S(«yz,«,ar,dL. 
remus,  an  oar.]  An  animal  that  has  legs 
terminating  in  a  bundle  of  setiform 
branches,connectedwith  its  respiration. 

BRANCH-LEAF,  n.  A  leaf  growing  on 
a  branch. 

BRANCHLESS,  a.  Destitute  of  branch- 
es, or  shoots ;  without  any  valuable 
product;  barren;  naked. 

BRANCHLET,  n.  A  little  branch;  a 
twig ;  the  subdivision  of  a  branch. 

BRANCH-PEDUN'€LE,  n.  A  pedun- 
cle springing  from  a  branch. 

BRANCH-PI'LOT,n.In4m«rica,apilot 
who  has  a  branch,  or  public  commission. 

BRANCHY,  a.  Full  of  branches  ;  hav- 
ing wide-spreading  branches. 

BRAND,  n.  [Sax.  brand;  G.  brand; 
from  branna,  brennen,  to  burn.  See 
BURN.]  1.  A  burning  piece  of  wood ; 
or  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood  partly 
burnt,  whether  burning  or  after  the 
fire  is  extinct. — 2.  A  sword;  either 
from  brandishing,  Fr.  brandir,  or  from 
its  glittering  brightness  ;  now  obsolete, 
unless  in  poetry.— 3.  A  thunderbolt. — 
4.  A  mark  made  by  burning  with  a  hot 
iron,  as  upon  a  criminal,  or  upon  a 
cask;  a  stigma;  any  note  of  infamy. 

BRAND,  u.  t.  To  burn,  or  impress  a 
mark  with  a  hot  iron ;  as,  to  brand  a 
criminal,  by  way  of  punishment;  or  to 
brand  a  cask,  or  any  thing  else,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  a  mark  upon  it. — 2. 
To  fix  a  mark,  or  character  of  infamy, 
in  allusion  to  the  branding  of  crimi- 
nals ;  to  stigmatize  as  infamous ;  as,  to 
brand  a  vice  with  infamy. 

BRAND,  or  BURN,  n.  A  disease  in 
vegetables,  by  which  their  leaves  and 
tender  bark  are  partially  destroyed, 
as  if  they  had  been  burnt;  hence  the 
name  of  this  disease.  It  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  sudden  change  of  temper- 
ature after  sun-rise. 

BRAND'ED,  pp.  Marked  with  a  hot 
iron;  stigmatized. 

BRAND'-GOOSE,    n.    A    species    of 
Anas,  of  the  goose  kind;  usually  called 
in  America  brant,  or  brent. 
I. 


BRAND'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  a  mark 
with  a  hot  iron;  fixing  a  stigma,  or 
mark  of  reproach. 

BRAND'-IRON,          )  n.  An   iron  to 

BKAND'ING-IRON,  (  brand  with.— 
2.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on. 

BRAND'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  brandir;  r 
changed  into  I;  It.  brandire;  probably 
allied  to  Fr.  branler,  to  shake.]  1.  To 
move,  or  wave,  as  a  weapon ;  to  raise, 
and  move  in  various  directions;  to 
shake,  or  flourish;  as,  to  brandish  a 
sword,  or  a  cane.  It  often  indicates 
threatening. — 2.  To  play  with;  to  flou- 
rish ;  as,  to  brandish  syllogisms. 

BRAND'ISHED,  pp.  Raised  and  waved 
in  the  air  with  a  nourish. 

BRAND'ISHER,  n.  One  who  brand- 
ishes. 

BRAND'ISHING,  ppr.  Raising  and 
waving  in  the  air;  flourishing. 

BRAND'LING,  n.  A  kind  of  worm. 

BRAND'-NEW,  a.  [See  BRAND.]  Quite 
new ;  bright  as  a  brand  of  fire. 

BRANDRETTE,  n.  A  fence,  or  rail 
round  the  opening  of  a  well. 

BRAN'DY,  n.  [D.  branden;  Ger.  bren- 
nen, to  distil ;  branden,  to  boil ;  brenner, 
a  distiller. ;  Ger.  branntwein;  Fr.  bran- 
devin,  brandy.  .See  BURN.]  An  ardent 
spirit  distilled  from  wine.  It  consists 
of  water,  ardent  spirits,  and  a  small 
portion  of  oil,  which  renders  it  milky 
at  first,  and  after  a  certain  time  gives 
it  a  deep  colour.  Its  peculiar  flavour 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  essential 
oil,  which  comes  over  along  with  it  in 
the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  management  of  the 
fire,  the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it 

is  kept,&c.  In  France,  the  finest  brandy 
is  called  cognac,  the  term  for  all  kinds 

being  eaux  de  me.     The  name  brandy  is 

now  given  to  spirit  distilled  from  other 

liquors,  and  in  the  United  States  parti- 
cularly to  that  which  is  distilled  from 

cider  and  peaches. 

BRAN'DY-WINE,  n.  Brandy. 

BRAN'GLE,  n.  [Russ.  bran,  war,  strife, 
noise,  broil ;  branyu,  to  hinder,  to  scold ; 
L.  frendeo.  Qu.  wrangle.  Brangle,  in 
Scottish,  signifies  to  shake,  or  to  threat- 
en; Fr.  branler.]  A  wrangle;  a  squab- 
ble ;  a  noisy  contest,  or  dispute. 

BRAN'GLE,  v.  i.  To  wrangle  ;  to  dis- 
pute contentiously ;  to  squabble. 

BRAN'GLEMENT,  n.  Wrangle ;  bran- 
gle. 

BRAN'GLER,  n.A  quarrelsomeperson. 

BRAN'GLING,  n.  A  quarrel. 

BRANK,  n.  [So  named  probably  from 
its  joints,  breaks.  "  (.alike  quoque 
suum  genus  farris  dedere ;  quod  illic 
brance  vocant,  apud  nos  sandalum, 
nitidissimi  grani;"  Plin.  18.  7.]  1. 
Buckwheat,  a  species  of  Polygonum ; 
a  grain  cultivated  mostly  for  beasts  and 
poultry ;  but  in  the  United  States,  the 
flour  is  much  used  for  making  break- 
fast cakes. — 2.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  a  scolding-bridle,  an 
instrument  for  correcting  scolding  wo- 
men. It  consists  of  a  head-piece,  which 
incloses  the  head  of  the  offender,  and 
of  a  sharp  iron  which  enters  the  mouth 
and  restrains  the  tongue.  In  Scotland, 
branhs  is  the  name  of  a  sort  of  bridle 
for  horses  and  cows.  Instead  of  leather 
it  has  on  each  side  a  piece  of  wood 
joined  to  a  halter,  to  which  a  bit  is 
sometimes  added ;  but  more  frequently 
a  wooden  nose  resembling  a  muzzle. 

BRANK'URSINE,  n.  [branh  and  ursus, 

a  bear.]    Beards-breech,  or  Acanthus, 

a  genus  of  plants,  of  several  species. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  sort  are  said 
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to  have  furnished  the  model  of  the 
Corinthian  capitals. 

BRAN'LIN,  n.  A  species  of  fish  of  the 
salmon  kind,  in  some  places  called  the 
jinyry,  from  five  or  six  black  lines,  of 
marks  on  each  side  resembling  fingers. 
It  is  found  in  rapid  streams. 

BRAN'NY,  a.  [from  bran.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  bran ;  consisting  of  bran. 

BRAN'SLE.t  n.  A  brawl,  or  dance. 

BRANT,  n.  [Qu.  brand,  burnt,  or 
brown.]  A  species  of  Anas,  of  the 
goose  kind;  called  also  brentand  brand- 
goose,  which  see. 

BRANT,  a.    Steep. 

BRA'SEN,  a.  (bra'zn.)  Made  of  brass. 
[See  BRASS  and  BRAZEN.] 

BRASH,  a.  Hasty  in  temper;  impetu- 
ous.—2.  Brittle.  [Local.] 

BRA'SIER,  n.  (bra'zhur.)  An  artificer 
who  works  in  brass. — 2.  A  pan  for 
holding  coals.  [See  BRASS.] 

BRASIL'.     See  BRAZIL. 

BRASS,  n.  [Sax.  bra:s;  W.  prts;  Corn. 
brest;  Ir.  pros.  In  "Welsh,  pres  signi- 
fies brass,  and  what  is  quick,  ready, 
sharp,  smart,  also  haste,  fuel,  and  prcsu, 
to  render  imminent,  to  hasten,  to  ren- 
der present.  The  latter  sense  indicates 
that  it  is  from  the  Latin,  yet  there  seems 
no  connection  between  these  senses  and 
brass.  This  word  may  be  named  from 
its  bright  colour,  and  be  allied  to  Port. 
braza,  Sp.  brasas,  live  coals,  abrazar, 
abrasar,  to  burn,  or  inflame;  but  the 
real  origin  and  primary  sense  are  not 
evident.]  1.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  of  a  yellow  colour;  usually  con- 
taining about  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
zinc,  but  the  proportions  are  variable. 
Brass  is  more  fusible  than  copper,  and 
not  so  apt  to  tarnish.  It  is  malleable, 
and  so  ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn 
out  into  fine  wire,  and  is  much  tougher 
than  copper.  It  is  employed  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  The  best  brass  is 
made  by  cementation  of  calamine,  or 
the  oxyde  of  zinc,  with  granulated  cop- 
per.— 2.  Impudence;  a  brazen  face. 

BRAS'SARTS,  n.  plur.  In  her.,  armour 
for  the  elbow. 

BRASSE,  n.  The  pale  spotted  perch, 
with  two  long  teeth  on  each  side;  the 
Lucioperca. 

BRAS'SES,  n.  plur.  Monumental  slabs 
of  brass,  much  used  in  the  middle  ages. 


Bratwi. 

Lady  Bout-ton,  Carter-  William  Abelt,vlear  of 
ton  Parva  church,  Cokshill,  Warwickshire, 
Rutland,  1381.  1507. 

with  effigies  engraved  in   outline  upon 
them.     They  are  sometimes  enamelled, 
especially  the  shields  of  arms. 
2  a 
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BRAS'SET,  71.  A  casque,  or  head-piece 
of  armour. 

BRAS'SI€A,  n.  [Lat.]  Cabbage.  A 
genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  compre- 
hending among  other  species  the  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  brocoli,  borecole, 
rape,  turnip,  colza,  and  the  like.  One 
species,  Brassica  rubra,  or  red  cabbage, 
makes  a  good  pickle.  The  infusion  of 
its  leaves,  which  is  of  a  very  rich  blue 
colour,  affords  an  excellent  test  both  for 
acids  and  alkalies,  turning  green  with 
alkalies,  and  red  with  acids. 

BRAS'SINESS,  n.  A  quality  of  brass  ; 
the  appearance  of  brass. 

BRASS'-PAVED,  a.  Hard  as  brass. 

BRASS- VIS'AGED,  a.  Impudent. 

BRAS'SY,  a.  Pertaining  to  brass ;  par- 
taking of  brass ;  hard  as  brass ;  having 
the  colour  of  brass. — 2.  Impudent; 
impudently  bold. 

BRAST,t  a.  Burst. 

BRAT,  n.  [G.  brut.]  1.  A  child,  so  called 
in  contempt. — 2.  Offspring;  progeny. 

BRAUL,  n.  Indian  cloth  with  blue  and 
white  stripes,  called  turbants. 

BRAU'RITE,  n.  The  brachytypous  ore 
of  manganese. 

BRAVA'DO,  n.  [Sp.  bravata;  Fr.  bra- 
vade.  See  BRAVE.]  A  boast,  or  brag ; 
an  arrogant  menace,  intended  to  in- 
timidate. 

BRAVE,  a.  [Fr.  brave;  Sp.  Port.  It. 
bravo;  D.  braaf;  Ger.  brav,  whence 
braviren,  to  look  big,  to  bully,  or  hec- 
tor. In  Sp.  and  Port,  bravo  signifies 
brave,  valiant,  strenuous,  bullying, 
fierce,  wild,  savage,  rude,  unpolished, 
excellent,  fine;  bravear,  to  bully,  to 
menace  in  an  arrogant  manner ;  brava 
is  a  swell  of  the  sea;  braveza,  valour, 
and  fury  of  the  elements.  The  word 
brave  expresses  also  showinessin  dress. 
The  word  bears  the  sense  of  open,  bold, 
expanding,  and  rushing,  vaunting.  It 
is  doubtless  contracted,  and  probably 
from  the  root  of  bray.]  1.  Courage- 
ous; bold;  daring;  intrepid;  fearless 
of  danger;  as,  a  brave  warrior.  It 
usually  unites  the  sense  of  courage 
with  generosity  and  dignity  of  mind, 
qualities  often  united. 

The  brtive  man  will  not  deliberately  do  an 
injury  to  his  fellow  man.  jlnon. 

2.  Gallant ;  lofty ;  graceful;  having  a 
noble  mien. — 3.  Magnificent;  grand; 
as,  a  brave  place. — 4.  Excellent;  noble; 
dignified.  But  in  modern  usage,  it  has 
nearly  lost  its  application  to  things. — o.'t' 
Gaudy;  showy  in  dress.  [Ar. baraha, 
to  adorn.] 

BRAVE,  n.  A  hector ;  a  man  daring  be- 
yond discretion,  or  decency. 

Hot  bmret  like  thee  may  fight.    Dryflen. 
2.  A  boast;  a  challenge;  a  defiance. 

BRAVE,  v.  t.  To  defy;  to  challenge;  to 
encounter  with  courage  and  fortitude, 
or  without  being  moved;  to  set  at  de- 
fiance. 

The  ills  of  love  I  can  brave. 

The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years. 

Campbell. 

2.  To  carry  a  boasting  appearance  of ; 
as,  to  brave  that  which  they  believe  not. 

BRAVED,  pp.  Defied;  set  at  defiance; 
met  without  dismay,  or  being  moved. 

BRAVELY,  adv.  Courageously;  gal- 
lantly; splendidly;  in  a  brave  manner; 
heroically.  In  Spenser,  finely;  gaudily. 

BRAVERY,  n.  Courage;  heroism;  un- 
daunted spirit ;  intrepidity;  gallantry; 
fearlessness  of  danger ;  often  united 
with  generosity,  or  dignity  of  mind 
which  despises  meanness  and  cruelty, 
and  disdains  to  take  advantage  of  a 
vanquished  enemy. 


The  diH'Ust,  in  proving  his  Iravery,  shows 
that  he  thinks  it  suspected.  Arwn. 

2.  Splendour;  magnificence;  showy  ap- 
pearance. 

The  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments; 
Is.  iii.  Spenser. 

3.  Show  ;    ostentation ;  fine  dress. — 4. 
Bravado;  boast. — 5.  A  showy  person. 
[In  the  last  four  senses,  this  word  is 
nearly  antiquated.] 

BRAVING,  ppr.  Setting  at  defiance  ; 
challenging. 

BRA'VO,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.]  A  daring 
villain;  a  bandit;  one  who  sets  law  at 
defiance ;  an  assassin,  or  murderer. — 2. 
Well  done,  as  an  interjec. 

BRAVU'RA,  n.  [Sp.  A  boasting.]  A 
song  requiring  great  force  or  ability. 

BRAVU'RA,  a.  In  music,  spirited;  dif- 
ficult; brilliant. 

BRAW,  a.  [Sui  Goth,  braf.]  Fine, 
gaily  dressed,  handsome,  pleasant, 
agreeable;  worthy,  excellent.  Sraivs, 
as  a  noun,  signifies  fine  clothes,  one's 
best  apparel.  [Scotch.] 

BRAWL,  v.  i.  [Ger.  briillen;  Dan. 
vraaler  and  broler;  Sw.  vrala,  to  roar, 
or  bellow ;  Fr.  brailler;  Arm.  brailhat, 
to  brawl,  or  be  noisy ;  L.  prcclior;  W. 
broliaw,  to  boast,  to  brag;  brawl,  a 
shouting  out,  a  boast.]  1.  To  quarrel 
noisily  and  indecently. — 2.  To  speak 
loud  and  indecently.— 3.  To  roar  as 
water ;  to  make  a  noise. 

BRAWL,  t>.  t.  To  drive  or  beat  away. 

BRAWL,  n.  [Norm,  braul.]  1.  Noise; 
quarrel ;  scurrility ;  uproar. — 2.  For- 
merly a  kind  of  dance. 

BRAWL'ER,  n.  A  noisy  fellow;  a 
wrangler. 

BRAWL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  quarrelling. 

BRAWL'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  quarrel- 
some manner. 

BRAWN,  n.  [L.  aprugnus,  caro  aprugna.] 
1.  The  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the  animal. 
— 2.  The  fleshy,  protuberant,  muscular 
part  of  the  body. — 3.  Bulk;  muscular 
strength.— 4.  The  arm,  from  its  mus- 
cles, or  strength. 

BRAWN'ED,  a.  Brawny;  strong. 

BRAWN'ER,  n.  A  boar  killed  for  the 
table. 

BRAWN'INESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing brawny;  strength;  hardiness. 

BRAWN'Y,  a.  Musculous ;  fleshy; 
bulky  ;  having  large  strong  muscles ; 
strong. 

BRAX'Y,  n.  [A.  S.  breac  ]  A  disease 
amongst  sheep,  called  also  dysentery, 
or  gall  scour — 2.  In  the  moorlands  of 
Scotland,  a  sheep  which  has  died  of 
disease ;  also  mutton  of  this  description. 

BRAY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bracan;  Fr.  broyer, 
to  pound  or  bruise  ;  braire,  to  roar,  or 
bray  as  an  ass ;  Arm.  bregui,  to  roar ; 
Norm,  brair,  to  cry,  to  brag;  Gr.  0?«x*» 
W.  briutaw,  to  break  in  pieces,  to  rub 
or  grind;  breyan,  a  quern;  Ir.  bra,  a 
handmill.  See  BRAG  and  BREAK.]  1. 
To  pound,  beat,  or  grind  small ;  as,  to 
bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar ;  Prov.  xxvii. 
— 2.  v.  i.  To  make  a  harsh  sound,  as  of 
an  ass. — 3.  To  make  a  harsh,  disagree- 
able grating  sound. 

BRAY,  n.  The  harsh  sound  or  roar  of 
an  ass;  a  harsh  grating  sound. — 2. 
Shelving  ground. 

BRAY,f  n.  [W.  bre,  a  mount  or  peak.] 
A  hank  or  mound  of  earth. 

BRAYER,  n.  One  that  brays  like  an  ass. 
— 2.  An  instrument  to  temper  ink  in 
printing-offices. 

BRAYING,  ppr.  Pounding  or  grinding 
small ;  roaring. 

BRAYING,  n.  Roar;  noise;  clamour. 

BRAYLE,  TI.     [See  BRAIL.] 
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BRAZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  braser.]  1.  To  solder 
with  brass. — 2.  To  harden  to  impu- 
dence ;  to  harden  as  w  ith  brass. 

BRA'ZEN,  a.  (bra'zn.)  Made  of  brass  ; 
as,  a  brazen  helmet. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
brass ;  proceeding  from  brass ;  as,  a 
brazen  din.— 3.  Impudent ;  having  a 
front  like  brass. — Brazen  age,  or  age  of 
brass.in  muthol.,ihe  age  which  succeed- 
ed the  silver  age,  when  men  had  dege- 
nerated from  primitive  purity. — Brazen 
dish,  among  miners,  is  the  standard  by 
which  other  dishes  are  gauged,  and  is 
kept  in  the  king's  hall.— Brazen  sea,  in 
Jewish  antiquity,  a  huge  vessel  of  brass, 
cast  on  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  placed 
in  Solomon's  temple.  It  was  10  cubits 
from  brim  to  brim,  5  in  height,  30  in 
circumference,  and  contained  3000 
baths.  It  was  designed  for  the  priests 
to  wash  themselves  in,  before  they  per- 
formed the  service  of  the  temple. 

BRA'ZEN,  v.  i.  (bra'zn.)  To  be  impu- 
dent ;  to  bully. 

BRA'ZEN-BROWED,  a.  Being  of 
shameless  impudence. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE,n.  [brazen  and  face.] 
An  impudent  person  ;  one  remarkable 
for  effrontery. 

BRA'ZEN-FACED,  a.  Impudent;  bold 
to  excess ;  shameless. 

BRA'ZENLY,  adv.  In  a  bold  impudent 
manner. 

BRA'ZENNESS,  n.  Appearance  like 
brass.  In  this  sense,  brassiness  is  the 
more  correct  word. — 2.  Impudence ; 
excess  of  assurance. 

BRA'ZIER.     See  BRASIF.R. 

BRAZIL'  1  n.  [Port,  braza,  n 

BRAZIL'-WOOD, )  live  coal,  or  glow- 
ing fire.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
wood  for  its  colour,  and  it  is  said  that 
King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  gave  this 
name  to  the  country  in  America,  on 
account  of  its  producing  this  wood.  It 
was  first  named  Santa  Cruz,  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Pedro  Alvares  Cabral.  Brazil, 
or  brazil-wood,  is  a  very  heavy  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  growing  in  Brazil,  and 
other  tropical  countries.  It  is  used  in 
manufactures  for  dyeing  red.  It  is  a 
species  of  Csesalpina. 

BRAZILET'TO,  n.  An  inferior  species 
of  Brazil-wood  brought  from  Jamaica. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  es- 
teemed of  the  red-dye  woods. 

BRAZILIAN,  n.  Pertaining  to  Brazil; 
as  Brazilian  strand. 

BRAZIL-NUT,  n.  Seed  of  Bertholletia 
excelsa,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Lecythidacea>.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule,  which  opens  by  a  lid. 

BRA'ZING,  n.  The  soldering  together 
of  edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c., 
with  an  alloy,  consisting  of  brass  and 
zinc, sometimeswithalittle  tin  orsilver. 

BREACH,  n.  [Fr.  breche;  D.  breuh; 
Ger.bruch.  See  BREAK.]  1.  The  act 
of  breaking,  or  state  of  being  broken; 
a  rupture;  a  break;  a  gap  ;  the  space 
between  the  several  parts  of  a  solid 
body  parted  by  violence ;  as,  a  breach 
in  a  garment,  or  in  a  wall. — 2.  The  vio- 
lation of  a  law  ;  the  violation,  or  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  contract;  the  non-per- 
formance of  a  moral  duty ;  non-per- 
formance of  duty  being  a  breach  of  ob- 
ligation, as  well  as  a  positive  trans- 
gression or  violation. 

Every  In-each  of  the  public  engagements 
is  hurtful  to  public  credit.  Htunitton, 

3.  An  opening  in  a  coast.  [Not  usual.  \ 
— 4.  Separation  between  friends  by 
means  of  enmity  ;  difference;  quarrel. 
— 5.  Infraction;  injury;  invasion;  as, 
a  breach  upon  kingly  power.— C.  Be- 
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reavement ;  loss  of  a  friend  and  its  con- 
sequent affliction. — 7.  A  violation  of 
the  public  peace,  as  by  a  riot,  affray,  or 
any  tumult  which  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  destructive  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, is  called  a  breach  of  the  peace.— S. 
In  fort.,  a  gap  made  in  any  part  of  the 
works  of  a  town  or  fort,  by  the  cannon 
of  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  place.  Breach  of  ar- 
restment,  in  Scots  late,  an  act  of  con- 
tempt of  legal  authority,  committed  by 
an  arrestee  disregarding  the  arrest- 
ment  used  in  his  hands,  and  paying  the 
sum,  or  delivering  the  goods  arrested 
to  the  common  debtor. 
BREACH,  o.  t.  To  make  a  breach  or 

BREACHFULL,  a.  Full  of  breaches. 

BREACHY,  a.  Apt  to  break  fences; 
unruly. 

BREAD,  n.  (bred.)  [Sax.  bread;  Ger. 
brot;  D.  brood;  Qu.  Gr.  foams,  any 
thing  esculent.  If  the  word  signifies 
food  in  general,  or  that  which  is  eaten, 
probably  it  is  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  n^a, 
baruth,  from  ~"^a,  barah,  to  eat  or  feed. 
But  in  German,  it  signifies  loaf  as  well 
as  bread.  "Zehen  brot,"  ten  loaves. 
It  may  therefore  signify  primarily  a 
lump  or  portion.]  1.  A  mass  of  dough, 
made  by  moistening  and  kneading  the 
flour  or  meal  of  some  species  of  grain, 
and  baked  in  an  oven  or  pan. — 2.  Food 
in  general. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  Shalt  thou  eat 
bread;  Gen.  iii. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Lord's  Prayer, 

S.  Support  of  life  in  general ;  mainten- 
ance. 

Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  bread?  Pope. 
See-bread.  [See  BEE.]— Ship-bread, 
bread  for  ships  ;  hard  biscuits. — Cas- 
sada-bread.  [See  CASSADA.] 

BREAD.f  r.  t.  [Sax.  brcedan.  See 
BROAD.]  To  spread. 

BREAD'CHIPPER,n.[ir<M<fandcA!p.] 
One  who  chips  bread ;  a  baker's  ser- 
vant; an  under  butler. 

BREAD'€ORN,  n.  [bread  and  corn.] 
Corn  of  which  bread  is  made.  This  in 
most  countries  is  wheat  and  rye ;  but 
in  some  countries  bread  is  made  of  other 
grain,  as  of  maize  in  some  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  oats  in  Scotland. 

BREAD'EN,  a.  Made  of  bread,  [tit.  us.] 

BREADFRUIT-TREE,  n.  Artocarpus 
incisa,  fruit  nut,  exactly  like  a  heart. 
Another  species  of  Artocarpus,  called 
A.  Integrifolia,  yields  a  coarser  sort  of 
Breadfruit,  called  Jackfruit.  [See 
BREAD-TREE.] 

BREAD'LESS,  a.  Without  bread ;  desti- 
tute of  food. 

BREAD'-ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  in  a 
ship's  hold,  where  the  bread  is  kept. 

BREAD'-STUFF,  n.  Bread,  corn,  meal, 
or  flour. 

BREAD'-TREE,  n.  [bread  and   tree] 


Jlmid-fruit. 

The  bread-fruit  tree,  or  Artocarpus,  a 


tree  which  grows  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  of  the  size  of  an  apple- 
tree,  producing  a  fruit  shaped  like  a 
heart,  and  as  large  as  a  small  loaf  of 
bread,  which  is  eaten  as  food. 

BREADTH,  n.  (bredth.)  [Sax.  braid and 
bred.  See  BOARD  and  BROAD.]  The 
measure  or  extent  of  any  plain  surface 
from  side  to  side;  a  geometrical  dimen- 
sion, which,  multiplied  into  the  length, 
constitutes  a  surface;  as,  the  length  of 
a  table  is  five  feet,  and  the  breadth 
three ;  5  X  3  —  15  feet,  the  whole  sur- 
face. 

BREADTH'LESS,  a.  Having  no 
breadth. 

BREAK,  v.  t.  pret.  broke,  [brake,-\-]  pp. 
broke  or  broken,  [Sax.  br&can,  brecan, 
to  break,  and  bracan,  to  bray,  as  in  a 
mortar ;  Ger.  brechen;  W.  bregu,  to 
break  ;  breg,  a  rent  or  rupture ;  brec,  a 
breaking  out,  afreckle;  Goth,  brikan; 
Ir.  bracaim,  to  break,  to  harrow;  L. 
frango,  fregi,  n  casual ;  Arm.  fricga; 
Fr.  fracas;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  and  Ar. 
p~E,  farak,  to  break,  to  free  or  deliver, 
to  separate;  Gr.  ^ettrffu,  ^nyp*.  These 
words  seem  also  to  be  allied  to  "pa, 
berek,  and  ~]~z,  pherek.  If  the  first  con- 
sonant is  a  prefix,  which  is  probable, 
then  connected  with  these  words  are  the 
Gr.  faywu  and  i(u*u,  W.  rhwygaw,  Arm. 
roga,  rega,  to  rend.  Wreck  is  probably 
of  the  same  family.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strain,  stretch,  rack,  drive;  hence, 
to  strain  and  burst  or  break.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Gr.  fay*,  in  the  JEo- 
lic  dialect,  is  fyvryv]  1.  To  part  or  di- 
vide by  force  and  violence,  as  a  solid 
substance ;  to  rend  apart ;  as,  to  break 
a  band ;  to  break  a  thread  or  a  cable. 
— 2.  To  burst  or  open  by  force. 

The  fountains  of  the  earth  were  broke 
open.  Burnet. 

3,  To  divide  by  piercing  or  penetrat- 
ing; to  burst  forth  ;  as,  the  light  breaks 
through  the  clouds. — 4.  To  make 
breaches  or  gaps  by  battering,  as  in  a 
wall. — 5.  To  destroy,  crush,  weaken,  or 
impair,  as  the  human  body  or  constitu- 
tion.— 6.  To  sink ;  to  appal  or  subdue ; 
as,  to  break  the  spirits  or  the  passions. 
— 7.  To  crush;  to  shatter;  to  dissipate 
the  strength  of,  as  of  an  army. — 8.  To 
weaken,  or  impair,  as  the  faculties.— 9. 
To  tame ;  to  train  to  obedience ;  to 
make  tractable ;  as,  to  break  a  horse. — 
10.  To  make  bankrupt. — 11.  To  discard, 
dismiss,  or  cashier  ;  as,  to  break  an  of- 
ficer.— 12.  To  crack,  to  part  or  divide, 
as  the  skin  ;  to  open,  as  an  aposteme. 
— 13.  To  violate,  as  a  contract  or  pro- 
mise, either  by  a  positive  act  contrary 
to  the  promise,  or  by  neglect  or  non- 
fulfilment. — 14.  To  infringe  or  violate, 
as  a  law,  or  any  moral  obligation,  either 
by  a  positive  act,  or  by  an  omission  of 
what  is  required. — 15.  To  stop ;  to  in- 
terrupt ;  to  cause  to  cease ;  as,  to  break 
conversation ;  to  break  sleep. — 16.  To 
intercept;  to  check ;  to  lessen  the  force 
of;  as,  to  break  a  fall,  or  a  blow. — 17. 
To  separate;  to  part;  as,  to  break  com- 
pany or  friendship. — 18.  To  dissolve 
any  union ;  sometimes  with  off;  as,  to 
break  off  a  connection.— 19.  To  cause 
to  abandon ;  to  reform,  or  cause  to  re- 
form ;  as,  to  break  one  of  ill  habits  or 
practices. — 20.  To  open  as  a  purpose ; 
to  propound  something  new  ;  to  make 
a  first  disclosure  of  opinions ;  as,  to 
break  one's  mind. — 21.  To  frustrate; 
to  prevent. 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's 
design.  p,,pf% 

22.  To  take  away ;  as,  to  break  the  whole 
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staff  of  bread ;  Ps.  cv.— 23.  To  stretch, 
to  strain  ;  to  rack ;  as,  to  break  one  on 
the  wheel.—  To  break  the  back,  to  strain 
or  dislocate  the  vertebers  with  too 
heavy  a  burden;  also,  to  disable  one's 
fortune. —  To  break  bulk,  to  begin  to 
unload. —  To  break  a  deer,  to  cut  it  up 
at  table.—  To  break  fast,  to  eat  the  first 
meal  in  the  day, but  used  as  a  compound 
word. —  To  break  ground,  to  plough. — 
To  break  ground,  to  dig ;  to  open 
trenches. —  To  break  the  heart,  to  afflict 
grievously ;  to  cause  great  sorrow  or 
grief ;  to  depress  with  sorrow  or  de- 
spair.—  To  break  a  jest,  to  utter  a  jest 
unexpected. — To  break  the  neck,  to  dis- 
locate the  joints  of  the  neck. —  To  break 
off,  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  ;  to  inter- 
rupt ;  to  discontinue. 

Break  o^thysius  by  righteousness;  Dan.iv. 
2.  To  sever;  to  divide  ;  as,  to  break  off 
a  twig. —  To  break  sheer,  in  marine  Ian., 
when  a  ship  at  anchor  is  in  a  position 
to  keep  clear  of  the  anchor,  but  is  forc- 
ed by  wind  or  current  out  of  that  posi- 
tion ,  she  breaks  her  sheer. —  To  break  up, 
to  dissolve  or  put  an  end  to;  as,  to 
break  up  house-keeping. — 2.  To  open, 
or  lay  open  ;  as,  to  break  up  a  bed  of 
earth.— 3.  To  plough  ground  the  first 
time,  or  after  lying  long  unplonghed  ; 
a  common  use  in  the  United  States. — 4. 
To  separate ;  as,  to  break  up  a  company. 
—5.  To  disband;  as,  to  break  up  an 
army. —  To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to 
stretch  and  break  the  bones  by  torture 
upon  the  wheel. —  To  break  wind,  to 
give  vent  to  wind  from  the  body  back- 
ward. 

BREAK,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  separate  ;  to 
divide  in  two ;  as,  the  ice  breaks;  a  band 
breaks. — 2.  To  burst;  as,  a  storm  or 
deluge  breaks. — 3.  To  burst  by  dashing 
against  something;  as,  a  wave  breaks 
upon  a  rock. — 4.  To  burst,  as  a  tumour 
or  aposteme. — 5.  To  open,  as  the  morn- 
ing ;  to  show  the  first  light ;  to  dawn. 
—6.  To  burst  forth ;  to  utter  or  ex- 
claim.— 7.  To  fail  in  trade  or  other  occu- 
pation ;  to  become  bankrupt. — 8.  To 
decline  in  health  and  strength  ;  to  be- 
gin to  lose  the  natural  vigour. — 9.  To 
issue  out  with  vehemence. — 10.  To 
make  way  with  violence  or  suddenness  ; 
to  rush  ;  often  with  a  particle  ;  as,  to 
break  in;  to  break  in  upon,  as  calami- 
ties; to  break  over,  as  a  flood;  to  break 
out,  as  a  fire;  to  break  forth,  as  light 
or  a  sound. — 11.  To  come  to  an  explan. 
ation. 

1  am  to  break  with  thee  upon  some  affairs. 
Shuk. 

[I  believe  antiquated] — 12.  To  suffer  an 
interruption  of  friendship;  to  fall  out. 

Be  not  afraid  to  break  with  traitors. 

B.  Jonton. 
13.  To  faint,  flag,  or  pant. 

My  soul  breaketh  for  longing  to  thy  judg- 
ments;  Ps.  cxix. 

To  break  away,  to  disengage  itself 
from ;  to  rush  from ;  also,  to  dissolve 
itself  or  dissipate,  as  fog  or  clouds. — 
To  break  forth,  to  issue  out. —  To  break 
from,  to  disengage  from;  to  depart  ab- 
ruptly, or  with  vehemence.—  To  break 
in,  to  enter  by  force ;  to  enter  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  intrude. —  To  break  loose, 
to  get  free  by  force ;  to  escape  from 
confinement  by  violence  ;  to  shake  off 
restraint. —  To  break  off,  to  part;  to 
divide;  also,  to  desist  suddenly—  To 
break  off  front,  to  part  from  with  vio- 
lence.—  To  break  out,  to  issue  forth ;  to 
discover  itself  by  its  effects,  to  arisr 
or  spring  up ;  as,  a  fire  breaks  out;  a 
sedition  breaks  out;  a  fever  breaks  out, 
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— 2.  Toappearin  eruptions,  as  pustules ;  > 
to  have  pustules,  or  an  efflorescence  on 
the  skin,  as  a  child  breaks  out.  Hence 
we  have  freckle  from  the  root  of  break; 
Welsh  href.— 3.  To  throw  off  restraint, 
and  become  dissolute. —  To  break  up, 
to  dissolve  itself  and  separate;  as,  a 
company  breaks  up;  a  meeting  breaks 
up;  a  fog  breaks  up;  but  more  gene- 
rally we  say,  fog,  mist,  or  clouds  break 
aicay. —  To  break  with,  to  part  in  en- 
mity ;  to  cease  to  be  friends ;  as,  to 
break  with  a  friend  or  companion.  This 
verb  carries  with  it  its  primitive  sense  of 
straining,parting^evering,bursting,often 
with  violence,  with  the  consequential 
senses  of  injury,  defect,  and  infirmity. 

BREAK,  n.  A  state  of  being  open,  or  the 
act  of  separating;  an  opening  made  by 
force ;  an  open  place.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  brack,  differently  written  and 
pronounced. — 2.  A  pause;  an  interrup- 
tion.— 3.  A  line  in  writing  or  printing, 
noting  a  suspension  of  the  sense,  or  a 
stop  in  the  sentence. — 4.  In  a  ship,  the 
break  of  the  deck,  is  the  part  where  it 
terminates,  and  the  descent  on  to  the 
next  deck  below  commences. — 5.  The 
first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning ; 
the  dawn  ;  as  the  break  of  day.  Ar. 

farakon,  id.  that  is,  farak. — 6.  In  arch., 
a  recess  ;  also,  any  projection  from  the 
general  surface  of  a  building. — 7.  In 
engineering,  a  contrivance  to  check  the 
velocity  of  a  wheeled  carriage  in  de- 
scending an  inclined  plane,  by  pressing 
against  the  periphery  of  the  wheel;  also 
wVitten  brake.  [See  BRAKE.] 

BREAKAGE,  n.  A  breaking;  also,  an 
allowance  for  things  broken  in  trans- 
portation. 

BREAKER,  n.  The  person  who  breaks 
any  thing  ;  a  violator  or  transgressor ; 
as,  a  breaker  of  the  law. — 2.  A  rock 
which  breaks  the  waves ;  or  the  wave 
itself  which  breaks  against  ,i  rock,  a 
sand  bank,  or  the  shore,  exhibiting  a 
white  foam. — 3.  A  pier,  mound,  or  other 
solid  matter,  placed  in  a  river,  to  break 
the  floating  ice,  and  prevent  it  from  in- 
juring a  bridge  below  ;  called  also  ice- 
breaker.— 4.  One  that  breaks  up  ground. 
— o.  A  destroyer ;  Mica h  ii. 

BREAK'FAST,  n.  (brek'fast.)  [break 
and  fast.}  The  first  meal  in  the  day; 
or  the  thing  eaten  at  the  first  meal. — 
2.  A  meal  or  food  in  general. 

BREAK'FAST,  u.  t.  (brek'fast.)  To  fur- 
nish with  the  first  meal  in  the  morning. 

BREAK'FAST,  v.  i.  (brek'fast.)  To  eat 
the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

BREAK'FASTING.ppr.  Eating,  or  tak- 
ing the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

BREAK'FASTING,  n.  A  party  at 
breakfast. 

BREAKING,  ppr.  Parting  by  violence; 
rending  asunder  ;  becoming  bankrupt. 
— Breaking  bulk,  the  act  of  beginning 
to  unload  a  ship,  or  of  discharging  the 
first  part  of  the  cargo. — Breaking 
ground,  the  first  weighing  of  the  anchor 
and  quitting  a  place.  In  the  army,  it 
signifies  the  first  opening  of  trenches 
against  a  place. 

BREAK'ING  JOINT,  n.  In  arch.,  that 
disposition  of  stones  and  bricks  in  their 
courses,  by  which  vertical  joints  are  not 
allowed  to  fall  over  each  other. 
BREAKNECK,  n.  [break  and  neck.]     A 
fall  that  breaks  the  neck ;  a  steep  place 
endangering  the  neck. 
BREAKPROMISE,t  n.  [break  and  pro- 
mise.]    One  who  makes  a  practice  of 
breaking  his  promise. 
BREAKVO W,t  n.  [break  and  BOM.]  One 
who  habitually  breaks  his  vows. 


BREAKWATER,  n.  [break  and  water.] 
The  hull  of  an  old  vessel  sunk  at  the 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  to  break  or  di- 
minish the  force  of  the  waves,  to  se- 
cure the  vessels  in  harbour. — 2.  A  small 
buoy  fastened  to  a  large  one,  when  the 
rope  of  the  latter  is  not  long  enough 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  water. — 3. 
Any  mole,  mound,  or  wall,  raised  in  a 
river,  or  estuary,  or  harbour,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves,  and  protect 
shipping,  &c. 

BREAM,  B.  [Fr.  bremt;  Ch.  rw:s, 
abrumah;  Sp.  brema.]  A  fish,  the  Cy- 
prinus  brama,  an  inhabitant  of  lakes 
and  deep  water,  extremely  insipid  and 
little  valued. 


BREAM,  v.  t.  In  tea  Ian.,  to  burn  off 
the  filth,  such  as  grass,  sea  weed,  ooze, 
&c.,  from  a  ship's  bottom. 
BREAST,  n.  (brest.)  [Sax.  breast;  D. 
borst,  the  breast,  a  lad,  a  notch ;  Ger. 
brust,  breast,  and  brusten,  to  hold  up 
the  head,  to  look  big ;  Dan.  brost,  breast; 
also,  default,  defect,  blemish ;  also, 
bryst,  breast,  pap  ;  bryster  sig  to  strut ; 
brister,  to  burst.  The  sense  seems  to 
be  a  protuberance.]  1.  The  soft,  pro- 
tuberant body,  adhering  to  the  thorax, 
which,  in  females,  furnishes  milk  for 
infants. 

His  treaiti  are  full  of  milk;  Job  xxi.  24. 
2.  The  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  or  the 
fore  part  of  the  human  body  between 
the  neck  and  the  belly.— 3.  the  part  of 
a  beast  which  answers  to  the  breast  in 
man.  This,  in  quadrupeds,  is  between 
the  fore  legs,  below  the  neck. — 4.  Figu- 
ratively, the  heart ;  the  conscience ;  the 
disposition  of  the  mind;  the  affections; 
the  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions. 
— 5.  Formerly,  the  power  of  singing. 
BREAST,  v.  t.  (brest.)  To  meet  in  front; 
to  oppose  breast  to  breast;  to  act  with 
the  breast ;  to  bear  the  breast  against. 
The  court  breatteii  the  popular  current  by 
sustaining  the  demurrer.  Wirl. 

To  breast  up  a  hedge,  is  to  cut  the  face 
of  it  on  one  side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
principal  upright  stems  of  the  plants, 
of  which  it  is  constituted. 
BREAST'BONE,  n.  [breast  and  bone.] 

The  bone  of  the  breast ;  the  sternum, 
BREAST-CASKET,  n  [breast  and  cas- 
ket.]    One  of  the  largest  and  longest  of 
the  caskets  or  strings  on  the  middle  of 
the  yard  of  a  ship. 
BREAST-DEEP,  a.  Breast  high;   as 

high  as  the  breast. 
BREASTED,  a.  Having  abroad  breast; 
having  a  fine  voice. 

BREAST'FAST,  n.  [breast  and  fast.]  A 

large  rope  to  confine  a  ship  sidewise  to 

a  wharf  or  quay,  or  to  some  other  ship. 

BREAST-HIGH,  a.  [breast  and  high.' 

High  as  the  breast. 

BREAST'HOOK,  n.  [breast  and  Aooi. 
A  thick  piece  of  timber  incurvated  into 
the  form  of  a  knee,  and  placed  directly 
across  the  stem  of  a  ship  to  strengthen 
the  fore  part  and  unite  the  bows  on 
each  side. 

BREASTING,  ppr.  Meeting  with  the 
breast ;  opposing  in  front. 
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BREASTKNOT,  n.  [breast  and  knot  ] 
A  knot  of  riband  worn  on  the  breast. 

BREASTPIN,  n.  A  pin  worn  for  a  fas- 
tening, or  for  ornament  before  the 
breast. 

BREASTPLATE,  n.  [breast  and  plate.] 
Armour  for  the  breast,  originally  made 


of  thongs,  cords,  leather,  &c.  (hence 
lorica,  cuirass),  but  afterwards  of  brass, 
iron,  or  other  metals.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  improvement  on  the  shield, 
which  was  borne  on  the  left  arm,  and 
moved  so  as  to  protect,  successively,  all 
parts  of  the  body. — 2.  A  strap  that  runs 
across  a  horse's  breast.  — 3.  In  Jewish 
antiquity,  a  part  of  the  vestment  of  the 
high  priest,  consisting  of  a  folded  piece 
of  the  rich  embroidered  stuff  of  which 
the  ephod  was  made.  It  was  set  with 
twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
It  was  called  also  the  breastplate  of 
judgment,  because  it  contained  the  L'rim 
and  Thummim. 

BREASTPLOUGH,  n.  [breast  and 
plough.]  A  kind  of  turf  spade  pro- 
pelled by  the  hands  placed  upon  a 
cross  bar  held  opposite  the  breast.  By 
this  means  the  spade  skims  near  the 
surface,  and  takes  off  only  a  thin  slice  of 
turf  used  for  thatching  in  various  ways. 
BKEASTKAIL.n.  In  a  thip,  the  upper 
rail  of  the  balcony,  or  of  the  breast- 
work on  the  quarter-deck. 
BREASTROPE,  n.  [breast  and  rope.] 
In  a  ship,  breast  ropes  are  used  to  fas- 
ten the  yards  to  the  parrels,  and  with 
the  parrels,  to  hold  the  yards  fast  to  the 
mast ;  now  called  parrel  ropes. 
BREAST-SUMMER.  See  BREST- 
SUMMER. 

BREAST-WALL,  n.  A  retaining  wall 
at  the  foot  of  a  slope. 
BREAST-WHEEL,  n.  In  mill-work,  a 
kind  of  water-wheel,  in  which  the  wa- 
ter is  delivered  to  the  float  board  at  a 


Breast-wheel. 

point  somewhere  between  the  bottom 
and  top,  generally  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  axis.  In  this  kind  of  wheel 
the  water  acts  partly  by  impulse,  and 
partly  by  its  weight. 
BREAST'-  WORK,  n.[breatt  and  work.] 
In  fort.,  a  work  thrown  up  for  defence ; 
a  parapet— which  see.  In  a  ship,  a  sort 
of  balustrade  of  rails,  or  mouldings, 
which  terminates  the  quarter-deck  and 
poop  at  the  fore-ends,  and  also  incloses 
the  forecastle  both  before  and  behind 
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BREATH.n.  (bretli.)  [Sax.  brteth,  odour, 
scent,  breath ;  Ger.  brodem,  steam,  va- 
pour, breath.]  1.  The  air  inhaled  and 
expelled  in  the  respiration  of  animals. 
-  2.  Life. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath. 
Dryden. 

3.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing 
freely ;  opposed  to  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion from  violent  action ;  as,  I  am  out 
of  breath ;  I  am  scarce  in  breath. — 4. 
Respite ;  pause ;  time  to  breathe ;  as, 
let  me  take  breath ;  give  me  some 
breath.— 5.  Breeze;  air  in  gentle  mo- 
tion. 

Culm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its 
surface.  Addiion. 

6.  A  single  respiration ;  as,  he  swears 
at  every  breath.— 7.   An  instant;    the 
time  of  a  single  respiration ;  a  single  act. 
He  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath. 

Dryden. 
8.  A  word. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 
made.  GUdtmith. 

BREATHABLE  a.  That  may  be  breath- 
ed. 

BREATH' ABLENESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing breathable. 

BREATHE,  v.  i.  To  respire;  to  inspire 
and  expire  air.  Hence,  to  live. — 2.  To 
take  breath ;  to  rest  from  action  ;  as, 
let  them  have  time  to  breathe. — 3.  To 
pass  as  air. 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  wholesome  air 
breuthet  in.  Shak. 

BREATHE,  v.  t.  To  inhale  as  air  into 
the  lungs  and  expel  it;  as,  to  breathe 
vital  air. — 2.  To  inject  by  breathing ;  to 
infuse  ;  followed  by  into. 

And  the  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life;  Gen.  ii. 
3.  To  expire;  to  eject  by  breathing; 
followed  by   out;    as,  to   breathe  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  ;  Acts. — 4. 
To  exercise ;  to  keep  in  breath. 
The  greyhounds  are   as  swift  as  breathed 
stags.  Shak. 

5.  To  inspire  or  blow  into ;  to  cause  to 
sound  by  breathing ;  as,  to  breathe  the 
flute. — 6.  To  exhale ;  to  emit  as  breath ; 
as,  the  flowers  breathe  odours  or  per- 
fume.—7.  To  utter  softly,  or  in  private; 
as,  to  breathe  a  vow. — 8.  To  give  air  or 
vent  to  ;  to  open  ;  as,  to  breathe  a  vein. 
[W.  brathu,  to  pierce.]— 9.  To  express; 
to  manifest. 

Other  articles  breathe  the   same  severe 
spirit.  Milner. 

BREATHED,  pp.  Inhaled  and  exhaled; 
resjjired;  uttered. 

BREATHER,  n.  One  that  breathes  or 
lives;  one  that  utters;  an  inspirer,  one 
who  animates  or  infuses  by  inspiration. 

BREATH'FUL,  a.  (breth'ful.)  Full  of 
breath  ;  full  of  odour. 

BREATHING, ppr.  Respiring;  living; 
uttering.— 2.  a.  Exhibiting  to  the  life  ; 
as,  breathing  paint. 

BREATHING,  n.  Respiration  ;  the  act 
of  inhaling  and  exhaling  air. — 2.  Aspi- 
ration;  secret  prayer. — 3.  Breathing- 
place;  vent.— 4.  Accent;  aspiration. 

BREATHING-PLACE,  n.  A  pause.- 
2.  A  vent. 

BREATH'ING-PORES,n.  plur.  Micro- 
scopic apertures  in  the  cuticle  of  plants, 
through  which  the  functions  of  respi- 
ration and  evaporation  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  on. 

BREATHING-TIME,  n.  Pause;  relax- 
ation. 

BREATH'LESS,  a.  (breth'less.)  Being 
out  of  breath ;  spent  with  labour,  or 


violent  action. — 2.  Dead ;  as,  a  breath- 
less body. 

BREATH'LESSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  exhausted  of  breath. 

BREC'CIA,  n.  [It.  a  breach.]  In  mi- 
neral., an  aggregate  composed  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  the  same  mineral, 
or  of  different  minerals  united  by  a 
cement,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  co- 
lours. Sometimes  a  few  of  the  frag- 
ments are  a  little  rounded.  The  varie- 
ties are  the  silicious,  calcareous,  and 
trap  breccias.  When  rounded  stones 
and  angular  fragments  are  united  by  a 
cement,  the  aggregate  is  usually  called 
coarse  conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone. 
Osseous  breccia,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
composed  of  bones. 

BRE€'CIATED,  a.  Consisting  of  an- 
gular fragments,  cemented  together. 

BRECH'ITE,  n.  A  fossil  allied  to  the 
Alcyons.  It  is  cylindrical,  striated,  and 
its  thick  end  conical,  pierced  with  holes 
and  crested. 

BRED,  pp.  of  Breed.  Generated;  pro- 
duced ;  contrived ;  educated. 

BREDE.t  n.  A  braid. 

BREE,  or  BROO,  n.  [Ang.  Sax.  briw.] 
Broth  ;  soup ;  juice ;  sauce ;  water ; 
moisture  of  any  kind.  [Scotch.] 

BREECH,  n.  (brich.)  [See  BREACH  and 
BREAK.]  The  lower  part  of  the  body 
behind. — 2.  Breeches;  but  rarely  used 
in  the  singular. — 3.  The  hinder  part  of 
any  thing. — 4.  The  large  thick  end  of  a 
cannon  or  other  fire-arm. — The  dis- 
tance from  the  hind  part  of  the  base 
ring  to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  and 
which  is  always  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  at  the  vent.  In  ship- 
building, the  angle  of  knee-timber,  the 
inside  of  which  is  called  the  throat. 

BREECH,  v.  t.  To  put  into  breeches.— 
2.  To  whip  on  the  breech.— 3.  To  fas- 
ten with  breeching. 

BREECHES,  n.  plur.  (brich'es.)  [Sax. 
breec,  brcecca?;  D.  broeh;  Arm.  braga, 
brayes;  FT.  braies;  Ir.  brog;  Low  L. 
braccce;  Dan.  brog,  breeches,  and  brog- 
ed,  of  various  colours,  mixed,  variegat- 
ed; W.  brycan,  a  spotted  covering, 
Scotch  plaid ;  bryc,  variegated  with 
colours.  "  Sarmat£G  totum  braccati 
corpus."  The  word  seems  to  be  from 
the  root  of  break,  and  to  denote  diverse 
in  colour,  variegated,  like  freckled.  See 
FRECKLE.]  A  garment  worn  by  men, 
covering  the  hips  and  thighs.  It  is  now 
a  close  garment ;  but  the  word  former- 
ly was  used  for  a  loose  garment,  now 
called  trow  sers,  laxts  braccts. —  To  wear 
the  breeches,  is,  in  the  wife,  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  husband. 

BREECHING,  ppr.  (brich'ing.)  Fur- 
nishing with  breeches,  or  with  a  breech. 
• — 2.  Whipping  the  breech ;  and  as  a 
noun,  a  whipping. 

BREECH'ING,  n.  In  gunnery,  on  board 
of  ships,  a  strong  rope  fastened  to  the 
cascabel  or  pommelion  of  a  cannon  by 
a  thimble,  and  clenched  to  ring-bolts  in 
the  ship's  side  to  prevent  it  from  recoil- 
ing too  much  in  battle. 

BREECH'ING,  or  BREECH'-BAND, 
n.  That  part  of  a  horse's  harness  at- 
tached to  the  saddle,  and  hooked  on 
the  shafts,  which  enables  him  to  push 
back  the  cart,  or  other  vehicle  to  which 
he  is  harnessed. 

BREED,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  bred.  [Sax. 
bredan,  bratdan,  to  warm,  to  dilate,  to 
open,  to  spread  ;  D.  broeden,  to  brood; 
Ger.  briiten,  to  brood ;  Dan.  breder,  to 
spread,  dilate,  unfold ;  W.  brwd,  warm ; 
brydiau!,  to  warm,  to  heat.  See  BROAD.] 
1.  To  generate;  to  engender;  to  hatch; 
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to  produce  the  young  of  any  species  of 
animals.  I  think  it  is  never  used  of 
plants,  and  in  animals  is  always  applied 
to  the  mother  or  dam. — 2.  To  produce 
within  or  upon  the  body;  as,  to  breed 
teeth  ;  to  breed  worms. — 3.  To  cause  ; 
to  occasion  ;  to  produce ;  to  originate. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  infirmities. 
TiUatton. 

Ambition  breedt  factions.  ^non. 

4.  To  contrive;  to  hatch;  to  produce 
by  plotting. 

Had  he  a  heart  and  a  brain  to  treed  it  in  ? 
Slink. 

5.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  be  the  native 
place  of ;  as,  a  pond  breeds  fish ;  a  nor- 
thern country  breeds  a  race  of  stout 
men. — 6.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to 
form  by  education ;  often,  but  unneces- 
sarily, followed  by  up;  as,  to  breed  a 
sou  to  an  occupation;  a  man  hrt-il  at  a 
university.     To  breed  up  is  vulgar. — 7. 
To  bring  up  ;  to  nurse  and  foster  ;  to 
take  care  of  in  infancy,  and  through  the 
age  of  youth  ;  to  provide  for,  train,  and 
conduct;  to  instruct  the  mind  and  form 
the  manners  in  youth. 

To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to 

breed.  Dryden. 

BREED,  v.  i.  To  produce,  as  a  foetus;  to 

bear  and  nourish,  as  in  pregnancy  ;  as, 

a  female  breeds  with  pain. — 2.  To  be 

formed  in  the  parent  or  dam ;  to  be 

generated,  or  to  grow,  as  joung  before 

birth ;  as,  children  or  young  breed  in 

the  matrix. — 3.  To  have  birth ;  to  be 

produced  ;  as,  fish  breed  in  rivers. — 4. 

To  be  increased  by  a  new  production. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 

Ralegh. 

5.  To  raise  a  breed  ;  as,  to  choose  the 
best  species  of  swine  to  breed  from. 

BREED,  n.  A  race  or  progeny  from  the 

same  parents  or  stock 2.  A  caste ;  a 

kind;  a  race  of  men  or  other  animals, 
which  have  an  alliance  by  nativity,  or 
some  distinctive  qualities  in  common; 
as,  a  breed  of  men  in  a  particular  coun- 
try ;  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep.  Ap- 
plied to  men,  it  is  not  elegant.  We  use 
race. — 3.  Progeny  ;  offspring ;  applied 
to  other  things  than  animals. — 4.  A 
number  produced  at  once;  a  hatch;  a 
brood  ;  but  for  this,  brood  is  generally 
used. 

BREED'-B  ATE,t  n.  One  that  breeds  or 
originates  quarrels. 

BREEDER,  n.  The  female  that  breeds 
or  produces,  whether  human  or  other 
animal. — 2.  The-person  who  educates 
or  brings  up  :  that  which  brings  up. 

Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best  Breed- 
ers of  worthy  men.  Asdiam. 

3.  That  which  produces. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Shirk. 

4.  One  who  raises  a  breed ;  one  who 
takes  care  to  raise  a  particular  breed 
or  breeds,  as  of  horses  or  cattle. 

BR£EDlNG,p;>r.  Bearing  and  nourish- 
ing, as  a  foetus  ;  engendering;  produc- 
ing ;  educating. — Breeding  in  and  in,  in 
husbandry,  a  breeding  from  animals  of 
the  same  parentage. — Cross-breedintts, 
breeding  from  individuals  of  two  dif- 
ferent offsprings,  or  varieties. — Breed- 
ing in  the  line,  breeding  from  animals  of 
the  same  variety,  but  of  different  pa- 
rentage. This  latter  mode  of  breeding 
is  accounted  the  best. 

BREEDING,  n.  The  act  of  generating 
or  producing.: — 2.  The  raising  of  a  breed 
or  breeds ;  that  part  of  husbandry 
which  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle 
or  live  stock  of  different  kinds,  parti- 
cularly by  mingling  or  crossing  one 
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species  or  variety  with  another,  so  as  : 
to   improve    the   breed.  -  3    Nurture; 
education  ;  instruction  ;    formation  of 
manners. 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 

Sltak.  | 

4.  By  way  of  eminence,  manners;  know- 
ledge of  ceremony  ;  deportment  or  be- 
haviour in  the  external  offices  and  de- 
corums of  social  life.  Hence,  good 
breeding  is  politeness,  or  the  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  genteel  deport- 
ment. 

BREEZE,  n.  [Sax.  briosa,  from  its  sound 
resembling  a  breeze.]  A  genus  of  flies 
or  insects,  technically  called  Tabanus. 
There  are  many  species,  but  the  most 
noted  is  the  Bovinus,  great  horse-fly, 
whose  mouth  is  armed  with  two  hooks, 
which  penetrate  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
while  with  a  proboscis,  like  a  sting,  it 
sucks  the  blood. 

BKEEZE,  B.  [It.  brezza,  a  cold  windy 
mist;  Sp.  brisa,  a  breeze;  Sw.  brusa, 
to  be  fervid,  to  boil,  to  murmur;  Dan. 
bruser,  to  rush,  roar,  or  foam,  to  rise 
in  waves;  bruusen,  the  rustling  of  the 
wind,  a  humming  or  buzzing,  fermen- 
tation. In  French  sea  Ian.,  brise,  a 
breeze;  Gr.  /S{«!>,  and  £•«»*«,,  to  boil; 
Fr.  brasser,  to  brew;  W.  brys,  hasty, 
from  rltys,  a  rushing.  These  words 
seem  all  to  have  a  common  root.  See 
RUSH.]  1.  A  light  wind ;  a  gentle  gale. 
From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  at  night. 
Dryden. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  that  blows  from  the 
sea,  or  from  the  land,  for  a  certain  time, 
by  night  or  by  day.  Such  breezes  are 
common  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  in 
a  good  degree  regular.  The  wind  from 
the  sea  is  called  a  sea  breeze,  and  that 
from  the  land,  a  land  breeze.  In  general, 
the  sea  breeze  blows  in  the  day  time, 
and  the  land  breeze  at  night.  The  like 
breezes  are  common  in  the  summer 
months,  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 

BItEEZE,  v.  i.  To  blow  gently  ;  a  word 

common  among  seamen. 

For  now  the  breathing  airs,  from  ocean  born, 

Breeze  up  tlic  bay,  and  lead  the  lively  morn. 

Bu  rl'/uj. 

BREEZELESS,  a.  Motionless;  desti- 
tute of  breezes. 

BREEZY,  a.  Fanned  with  gentle  winds 
or  breezes  ;  as,  the  breezy  shore. — 2. 
Subject  to  frequent  breezes. 

BRE'HON,  n.  In  Irish,  a  judge.  In 
ancient  times,  the  general  laws  of  Ire- 
land were  called  Brehon  laws,  unwrit- 
ten like  the  common  law  of  England. 
These  laws  were  abolished  by  statute 
of  Edward  III. 

BREISLAK1TE,  n.  A  newly  discovered 
Vesuvian  mineral,  resembling  a  brown- 
ish or  reddish  brown  down,  which  lines 
the  small  bubbles  found  in  the  lava  of 
Scalla,  and  is  found  in  the  cavities  of 
the  lava  of  Olebano;  named  from 
Breislak,  a  celebrated  Italian  naturalist. 

BREME,t  a.  [Sax.  bremman,  to  murmur, 
to  fret ;  L.  fremo.]  Cruel ;  sharp. 

BREN,t  v.  <•  [Sax.  brennan,  to  burn.] 
To  burn. 

BREN'NA6E,  n.  [from  bran.]  In  the 
middle  ages,  a  tribute  or  composition 
which  tenants  paid  to  their  lord,  in  lieu 
of  bran  which  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  for  his  hounds. 

BRENT,  or  BRANT.f  a.  [W.  bryn,  a 
hill.]  Steep;  high. 
ERENT,  n.  A  brant,  or  brand-goose,  a 
fowl  with  a  black  neck  and  a  white 
collar  or  line  round  it.  [See  BRANT.] 
— 2.f  PP.  Burnt.  [See  BHEN.] 


BRENTI'DES,  n.  A  family  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects, belonging  to  the  section 
Rhynchophora,  and  subsection  Recti- 
cornes.  The  insects  of  this  family  arc 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  and  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  tropical  climates. 

BREPHOT'ROPHY,  n.  [Gr.  fat*,  an 
infant,  and  rfi?*,  to  feed.]  The  nurture 
of  orphans. 

BREST,  or  BREAST,  n.  In  arch.,  the 
member  of  a  column,  more  usually  call- 
ed torus  or  tore.  [See  TORUS,] 

BREST-SUMMER,  n.  In  arcA.,apiece 
in  the  outward  part  of  a  wooden  build- 
ing, into  which  the  girders  are  framed. 
This,  in  the  ground  floor,  is  called  a  sill, 
and  in  the  garret  floor,  a  beam. 

BRET,  n.  A  local  name  of  the  turbot, 
called  also  hurt  or  brut. 

BRETFUL,T  a.  Brimful. 

BRETH'KEN,  n.  plur.  of  Brother.  It 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  solemn  and 
Scriptural  language,  in  the  place  of 
brothers.  [See  BROTHER.] 

BRET'TICES.n.  In  coal  mines,  wooden 
plankings  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of 
the  strata. 

BREVE,  n.  [It.  breve;  L.  brevis;  Fr. 
bref,  short.  [See  BRIEF.]  1.  In  music, 
a  note  or  character  of  time,  equivalent 
to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims. 
When  dotted  it  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
breves. —  2.  In  law,  a  writ  directed 
to  the  chancellor,  judges,  sheriffs,  or 
other  officers,  whereby  a  person  is 
summoned,  or  attached,  to  answer  in 
the  king's  court.  This  word,  in  the 
latter  sense,  is  more  generally  written 
brief. 

BREVET',  n.  [from  breve.]  In  French, 
a  concession;  act;  privilege.  Also,  a 
license  to  trade ;  as,  a  bookseller's  or 
printer's  brevet.  Also,  a  patent  granted 
for  an  invention.— 2.  A  commission  to 
an  officer,  which  entitles  him  to  a  rank 
in  the  army  above  his  pay.  Thus  a 
brevet  major  serves  as  a  captain,  and 
receives  pay  as  such.  Such  commis- 
sions were  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
American  army  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  giving  them  a  grade  of  rank 
above  that  which  they  had  held  during 
service. 

BREVET,  a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet; 
a-,  a  brevet  colonel  is  a  colonel  in 
rank  with  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Bre've  Testa' turn,  n.  [Lat.]  In  Scots  law, 
an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  which 
by  the  ancient  practice,  was  made  out 
on  the  land  at  the  time  of  giving  pos- 
session to  the  vassal,  and  signed  by  the 
superior. 

BRE'VIARY,  n.  [Fr.  breriaire;  L.  bre- 
viarium,  from  brevis,  short.  See  BRIEF.] 
1.  An  abridgement ;  a  compend ;  an 
epitome. — 2.  A  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  Romish  church.  It 
is  composed  of  matins,  lauds,  first,  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  vespers,  and  the  com- 
pline or  post  communio.  The  Greeks 
also  have  a  breviary. 
BRE'VIAT,  n.  [See  BREVE  and  BRIEF.] 

A  short  compend;  a  summary. 
BRE'VIATE,t  r.  t.  To  abridge.     [See 
ABBREVIATE.] 
BHE'VIATURE,  n.  An  abbreviation. 

[See  BRIEF.] 

BRE'VIER,  n.  [Fr.  breviaire;  so  called, 

says   Johnson,  from  being   originally 

used  in  printing  a  breviary.]     A  snuill 

kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 

bourgeois    and    minion.     It   is  much 

used  in  printing  marginal  notes. 

BREVIL'OQUENCE,  n.  [L.  breeit  and 
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loquar.]  A  brief  and  pertinent  mode 
of  speaking. 

BRE'VI-MA'XU,  In  Scots  law,  an  ex- 
pression used  to  signify  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  by  a  party  on  his  own 
authority,  or  without  legal  warrant. 

BREV'IPED,  a.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and 
pes,  foot.]  Having  short  legs,  as  a 
fowl. 

BREV'IPED,  n.  A  fowl  having  short 
legs. 

BRE'VIPEN,  n.  One  of  an  order  of 
grallatory  birds,  having  short  wings;  as 
the  ostrich. 

BREVIPEN'NES,  n.  [L.  brei-is,  short, 
and  penna,  a  quill ;  short-quilled.]  An 
epithet  applied  by  Cuvier  to  distin- 
guish the  first  family  of  his  order 
Gralltp,  or  wading  birds.  The  ostrich 
is  the  type  cf  this  family. 

BREVITY,  n.  [L.  breritas,  from  bre- 
vis,  short.  See  BRIEF.]  1.  Shortness; 
appliedto  time;  as, the  brevity  of  human 
life. — 2.  Shortness;  conciseness;  con- 
traction into  few  words;  applied  to 
discourses  or  writings. 

BREVIRO'STRIS,  n.  [L.  brevis  and 
rostrum.]  Short  beak.  A  species  of 
Pterodactyls. 

BREW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  briwan,  to  brew ; 
briw,  broth ;  D.  brouwen,  to  brew,  to 
contrive,  to  mix;  G.  braven.  These 
seem  to  be  contractions  of  the  Gothic; 
Sw.  briggia;  Dan.  brygger,  to  brew. 
The  Russ.  has  burchu.  The  Welch  has 
bncc,  a  boiling,  stir,  tumult,  from  rhwc, 
something  rough;  and  it  has  also  ber- 
wi,  to  boil,  or  bubble,  whence  berwezu, 
to  brew,  from  bar,  fury,  impulse.  Our 
word  brew  seems  to  be  directly  from 
the  Saxon.  The  sense  is,  to  stir,  boil, 
or  agitate  with  violence.]  1.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  to  boil,  and  mix;  hence  in 
Saxon,  it  signifies  broth,  or  potta^  e ; 
Old  Eng.  brewis. — 2.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  to  make  beer,  ale,  or  other  si- 
milar liquor  from  malt ;  or  to  prepare 
a  liquor  from  malt  and  hops,  and  in 
private  families,  from  other  materials, 
by  steeping,  boiling  and  fermentation. 
—3.  To  mingle. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack.  Sltuk, 

4.  To  contrive;  to  plot;  as,  to  bnw 
mischief.— 5.  To  put  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration. Qu. 

BREW,  ti.  i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  prepar- 
ation ;  to  be  mixing,  forming,  or  col- 
lecting ;  as,  a  storm  brews  in  the  west. 
In  this  sense,  I  do  not  recollect  the  use 
of  the  verb,  in  a  transitive  sense,  and 
generally  the  participle  only  is  used ; 
as,  a  storm  is  brewing. — 2.  To  perform 
the  business  of  brewing,  or  making 
beer;  as,  she  can  breic,  wash,  and  bake. 

BREW,  n.  The  mixture  formed  by 
brewing;  that  which  is  brewed. 

BREWAGE,  n.  Malt  liquor;  drink 
brewed. 

BREWED,  pp.  Mixed,  steeped,  and  fer- 
mented; made  by  brewing. 

BREWER,  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  prepare  malt  liquors;  one  who 
brews. 

BREWERY,  71.  A  brew-house;  the 
house  and  apparatus  where  brewing  is 
carried  on. 

BREW-HOUSE,  B.  [brew  and  house  ] 
A  brewery;  a  house  appropriated  to 
brewing. 

BREWING,  ppr.  Preparing  malt  li- 
quor.— 2.  In  a  state  of  mixing,  forming 
or  preparing ;  as,  a  storm  is  brewing. — 
3.  Contriving;  preparing;  as,  aschen.e 
is  brewing. 

BREWING,  n.  The  act  or  process  cjf 
preparing  liquors  from  malt  and  hops 
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— 2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once. — ' 
Among  seamen,  a,  collection  of  blac' 
clouds  portending  a  storm. 
BREW'IS,t  ".  Broth;  pottage.— 2.  A 
piece  of   bread  soaked  in  boiling  fa 
pottage,  made  of  salted  meat. 
BREZI'LINE,  n.    The  red  colouring 
matter  of  Brazil  wood.     It  is  soluble  ir 
water  and  alcohol.     Acids  turn  it  yel 
low  ;  alkalies,  violet.     It  is  a  delicat 
test  of  alkalinity;  with  alum  it  yield 
a  red  dye,  which  is  brilliant  but  no 
durable. 

BRI'AR.  See  BRIEH, 
BRIBE,  n.  [Ir.  breab.  In  Pers.  paral 
is  a  bribe,  a  half,  piece,  bit,  segment 
a  morsel.  Fr.  bribe,  a  large  morsel. 
1.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favour  be- 
stowed or  promised  with  a  view  to  per- 
vert the  judgment,  or  corrupt  the  con- 
duct of  a  judge,  witness,  or  other  per- 
son. A  bribe  is  a  consideration  given 
or  promised  to  a  person,  to  induce  him 
to  decide  a  cause,  give  testimony,  or 
perform  some  act  contrary  to  what  he 
knows  to  be  truth,  justice,  or  recti- 
tude. It  is  not  used  in  a  good  sense 
unless  in  familiar  language. — 2.  That 
which  seduces. 

Not  the  bribei  of  sordid  wealth   can  se- 
duce to  leave  these  ever-blooming  sweets. 

Akenside. 

BRIBE,  ».  /.  To  give,  or  promise  a  re- 
ward, or  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
pervert  the  judgment,  or  corrupt  the 
conduct.  To  hire  for  bad  purposes ; 
to  purchase  the  decision  of  a  judge, 
the  testimony  of  a  witness,  or  the  per- 
formance of  some  act  contrary  to 
known  truth,  justice,  or  rectitude. — 2. 
To  gain  by  a  bribe.  In  familiar  Ian., 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
as,  to  bribe  a  child  to  take  a  medicine. 
Dryden  has  used  the  word  in  a  good 
sense,  in  solemn  language;  but  such 
use  is  rare,  and  hardly  legitimate. 
BRIBE-DEVOUR'ING,  a.  Greedy  of 
bribes,  or  presents;  as,  bribe-devouring 
kings. 

BRIBE'LESS.a.That  cannot  be  bribed; 
that  is  not  bribed. 

BRIBE-PAN'DER,  n.  [bribe  and  pan- 
der.] One  who  procures  bribes. 
BRI'BER,  n.  One  who  bribes,  or  pays 
for  corrupt  practices. 
BRIBERY,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
giving  or  taking  rewards  for  corrupt 
practices;  the  act  of  paying  or  receiv- 
ing a  reward  for  a  false  judgment  or 
testimony,  or  for  the  performance  of 
that  which  is  known  to  be  illegal,  or 
unjust.  It  is  applied  both  to  him  who 
gives,  and  to  him  who  receives  the 
compensation,  but  appropriately  to  the 
giver. 

BRIBE-WORTHY,  a.  [bribe  and  wor- 
thy.] Worth  bribing  to  obtain. 
BRICK,  n.  [Fr.  brique,  a  brick,  and  a 
little  loaf;  Ir.  brice,  or  brihe;  Arm. 
brigen;  supposed  to  be  a  contraction 
of  L.  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile,  from  imber, 
a  shower,  which  is  probably  a  com- 
pound, of  which  the  last  syllable  is 
from  0{i;t»,  whence  It.  imbriacarsi,  to 
get  drunk.  See  EBRIETY.]  1.  A  solid 
body  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  tem- 
pered with  water,  and  cast  of  a  certain 
shape  in  a  mould,  then  dried  in  the  sun 
and  afterwards  burned  in  a  kiln,  and 
sometimes  in  a  heap  or  stack,  which  is 
called  a  clamp. — 2.  A  loaf  shaped  like 
a  brick. 

BRICK,  v.  t.  To  lay,  or  pave  with  bricks. 
— 2.  To  imitate,  or  counterfeit  a  brick 
wall  on  plaster,  by  smearing  it  with  red 
ochre  and  making  the  joints  with  an 


edge-tool,  filling  them  with  fine  plas 

ter. 
BRICK'BAT,  n.  [brick  and  bat.] 

piece  or  fragment  of  a  brick. 
BRICK'-BUILT,  a.  Built  with  bricks 
BRICK'-€LAY,  n.   [brick  and    clay 

Clay  used  or  suitable  for  making  bricks 
BRICK'DCST,    n.    [brick    and    dust. 

Dust  of  pounded  bricks. 
BRICK'EARTH,  n.  [brick  and  earth. 

Clay   or   earth   used,   or   suitable  fo 

bricks. 
BRICK'KILN,  n.  [brick  and  kiln.]     A 

kiln,  or  furnace,  in  which  bricks  ar 

baked  or  burnt,  or  a  pile  of  bricks,  lai 

loose,  with   arches  underneath  to  re 

ceive  the  wood  or  fuel. 
BRICK'LAYER,    n.   [brick  and   lav. 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  build  witi 

bricks;  a  mason. 
BRICK'LA  YIN  G,  n.  The  art  of  building 

with  bricks,  which  is  of  great  antiquity 
BRICK'LE,f  a.  [from  break.]   Brittle 

easily  broken. 

BRICK'LENESS,t  n.  Brittleness. 
BRICK'MAKER,  n.  [brick  and  make. 

One  who  makes  bricks,  or  whose  oc 

cupation  is  to  make  bricks. 
BRICK'MAKING,  n.  The  art  of  mak 

ing  bricks. 

BRICK'NOGGING,  n.  Brickwork  car- 
ried up  and  filled  in  between  timber 

framing. 

BRICK'-TRIM'MER,«.  [Sax.  trimman 
to  build.]  In  arch.,  a  brick  arch  abut- 
ting against  the  wooden  trimmer  in 
front  of  the  fire-place,  to  guard  against 
accidents  by  fire. 

BRICK'WORK,  n.  The  laying  of  bricks 
or  a  wall  of  bricks. 
BRICK'Y,  a.  Full  of  bricks,  or  formed 

of  bricks. 

BRI'DAL,  a.  [Sec  BRIDE.]    Belonging 
to  a  bride,  or  to  a  wedding;  nuptial 
connubial;  as,  bridal  ornaments. 
BRI'DAL,  n.  The  nuptial  festival. 
BRIDAL'ITY;t  n.  Celebration  of  the 
nuptial  feast. 

BRIDE,  n.  [Sax.  br,,d;  Sw.  brud;  Ger. 
braut;  Dan.  brud;  Arm.  pryed,  pried; 
W.  l>riod-verch,2>nodas-verch,abride; 
Ir.  brideog;  W.  priodi  o  verch,  to  be 
married;  Ar.  prietaat,  to  marry;  Corn. 
benenpriot,  a  bride;  W.  priod-vab,  a 
bride-mab,  bridegroom;  Arm.  prido- 
lidh,  wedlock.  It  seems,  by  the  Celtic 
dialects,  that  bride  is  primarily  an  ad- 
jective used  with  the  name  of  maid,  or 
woman,  as  bridegroom  is  the  same  word 
with  the  name  of  a  man.  In  W.  priawd, 
the  root  of  priodas,  signifies  appro- 
priate, proper,  fit;  priodi,  to  render 
appropriate,  to  espouse,  to  marry.]  1. 
A  woman  new  married.  But  the  name 
is  applied  to  a  woman  at  the  marriage 
festival,  before  she  is  married,  as  well 
as  after  the  ceremony. — 2.  A  woman 
espoused,  or  contracted  to  be  married. 
The  case  of  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  b.  iv.  chap.  i. 
sect.  2.  [  This  is  the  true  original  sense 
of  the  word.] 
BRIDEBED,  n.  [bride  and  bed.]  The 

marriage  bed. 

BRIDECAKE,  n.  [bride  and  cake.]  The 
cake  which  is  made  for  the  guests  at  a 
wedding ;  called,  in  the  United  States, 
wedding  cake. 

BRIDECHAMBER,    ».     The    nuptial 
apartment;  Matt.  ix. 
PRIDED,  a.  Made  a  bride. 
BRIDEGROOM,    n.    [Originally    and 
properly  brideyoom,   from  Sax.   brud- 
guma;  Sw.   brudgumme;    Ger.   brtiuti- 
gam;  a  compound  of  bride  and  gum, 
guma,  a  man,  which  by  our  ancestors, 


was  pronounced  yoom.  This  word,  by 
a  mispronouncing  of  the  last  syllable, 
has  been  corrupted  into  bridegroom, 
which  signifies  a  bride's  hostler;  groom 
being  a  Persian  word,  signifying  a  man 
who  has  the  care  of  horses.]  A  man 
newly  married;  or  a  man  about  to  be 
married.  The  passage  of  Shakspeare 
cited  by  Johnson  proves  that  the  last 
definition  is  just. 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creeps  into  the  dreaming  bridegrprim'i 

ear, 

And  summon  him  to  marriage 
BRIDEMAID,  n.  [bride  and  maid.]     A 
woman  who  attends  on  a  bride  at  her 
wedding;    often   pronounced    bride's- 

BRIDEMAN,  n.  [bride  and  man.]  A 
man  who  attends  upon  a  bridegroom 
and  bride  at  their  marriage ;  often  pro- 
nounced bride's-man. 
BRIDESTAKE,  n.  A  stake  or  pot  set 
in  the  ground  to  dance  round. 
BRIDEWELL,  n.  A  house  of  correction 
for  the  confinement  of  disorderly  per- 
sons; so  called  from  the  palace  built 
near  St.  Sride's,  or  Bridget's  well,  in 
London,  which  was  turned  into  awork- 
house. 

BRIDGE,  n.  [Sax.  brie,  bricg,  brigg,  or 
bruc,  brj/cg;  Sw.  bryggia,  bro;  D.  brug; 
Ger.    brilche;   Prus.   briage.]     1.    Any 
structure  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron, 
raised  over  a  river,  pond,  or  lake,  for 
the  passage  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Among  rude  nations,  bridges  are  some- 
times formed  of  other  materials ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  formed  of  boats,  or 
logs  of  wood  lying  on  the  water,  fas- 
tened together,  covered  with  planks, 
and  called  floating  bridges.     A  bridge 
over  a  marsh  is  made  of  logs  or  other 
materials  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    Pendant,  or  hanging  bridges  are 
not  supported  by  post,  but  by  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  the  frame,  resting 
only  on  the  abutments.     In  suspension 
or  chain  bridges,  the  flooring,  or  main 
body    of    the  bridge,  is  supported  on 
strong  iron  chains,  or  rods  hanging  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  arch  from  one 
point    of    support    to   another.     The 
points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong 
pillars,  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  each  extremity  of  the  bridge. 
Over  these  pillars  the  chains  pass,  and 
are  attached  beyond  them  to  rocks,  or 
massive  frames  of  iron  firmly  secured 
under  ground.     The   flooring  is  con- 
nected with   the  chains  by  means  of 
strong    upright    iron   rods.     A   draw 
bridge  is  one  which  is  made  with  hinges, 
and  may  be  raised  or  opened.     Such 
bridges  are  constructed  in  fortifica- 
tions, to  hinder  the  passage  of  a  ditch 
or  moat;  and  over  rivers,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  may  not  be  interrupted. 
A  flying  bridge  is  made  of  pontoons, 
light  boats,  hollow  beams,  empty  casks 
or  the  like.     They  are  made,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  for  the  passage  of  armies. 
A  flying  bridge  is  also  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  from  oneside 
of  a  river  to   the  other,  being   made 
fast  in  the  middle  of  the  river  by  a 
cable  and  an  anchor. — 2.   The  upper 
part   of  the  nose. — 3.  The  part  of  a 
stringed    instrument  of    music,    over 
which  the  strings  are  stretched,  and  by 
which  they  are  raised. — 4.  In  gunnery, 
the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go  be- 
tween the  two  transoms  of  a  gnn  car- 
riage. 

BRIDGE,  ».  t.  To  build  a  bridge,  or 
bridges  over ;  as,  to  bridge  a  river. — 2. 


BRIEF 


BUIG 


BRIGHT 


To  erect  bridges  on ;  to  make  a  pass- 
age by  a  bridge,  or  bridges. 
BRIDGE-BOARD,   or    NOTCH- 
BOARD,  n.  A  board  into  which  the 
ends  of  wooden  steps  are  fastened. 
BRIDG'ED,  pp.  Covered  or  furnished 

with  a  bridge. 

BRIDGE-G  UTTERS,  n.  Gutters  form- 
ed of  boards,  supported  on  bearers, 
and  covered  with  lead. 
BRIDGE-HEAD,  n.  A  fortification 
covering  that  extremity  of  a  bridge 
which  is  nearest  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  in  order,  by  secur- 
ing the  line  of  communication,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  advance  of  an  army,  or  pro- 
tect its  retreat. 

BKIDGE'LESS,  a  Having  no  bridge. 
BRIDGE-OVER,  n.  A  piece  of  timber 
which  is  fixed  over  a  series  of  parallel 
pieces,  crossing  them  transversely,  is 
said  to  bridge  over  them. 
BRIDGE-STONE,  n.  A  stone  laid  over 
an  area  at  the  entrance  to  a  house, 
when  not  supported  by  arches  under- 
neath, is  called  a  bridge-stone. 
BRIDG'ING,  ppr.  Erecting  a  bridge; 

building  a  bridge  over. 
BRIDGINGS,  n.  Pieces  of  wood  placed 
between  two  beams  or  other  pieces,  to 
prevent  their  approaching  each  other  ; 
more    generally    called    strutting    or 
straining  pieces. 
BRIDG'Y.t  a.  Full  of  bridges. 
BRI'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  bridl,  or  bridel;  Fr. 
bride;  D.  breidel,  a  bridle;  Sp.  brida, 
the  reins  of  a  bridle.]     1.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  a  horse  is  governed 
and  restrained  by  a  rider;  consisting 
of  a  head-stall,  a  bit,  and  reins,  with 
other  appendages,  according  to  its  par- 
ticular form  and  uses.. — 2.  A  restraint; 
a  curb ;  a  check.— 3.  A  short  piece  of  ca- 
ble well  served,  attached  to  a  swivel  on 
a  chain,  laid  in  a  harbour,  and  the  upper 
end  drawn  into  a  ship  and  secured  to 
the  bitts.     The  use  is  to  enable  a  ship, 
when  moored,  to  veer  with  the  wind 
and  tide. — Bowline  bridles  are   short 
legs  or  pieces  of  rope,  running  through 
iron  thimbles,  by  which  the  bowline 
attaches  to  different  places  on  the  leech 
or  edge  of  a  large  sail. 
BRl'DLE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  a  bridle;  as, 
to  bridle  a  horse. — -'.  To  restrain,  guide, 
or  govern ;  to  check,  curb,  or  control ; 
as,  to  bridle  the  passions;  "  to  bridle  a 
muse." 

Brittle  the  excursions  of  youth.    Dwight. 
BKl'DLE,  r.  t.  To  hold  up  the  head, 
and  draw  in  the  chin. 
BRI'DLED,  pp.   Having  a  bridle  on; 
restrained. 

BRI'DLE-HAND,  n.  \bridle  and  hand] 
The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in 
riding. 

BRI'DLER,  n.  One  that  bridles;  one 
that  restrains  and  governs. 
BRI'DLING, ppr.  Putting  on  a  bridle; 
restraining;    curbing. — 2.  Holding  up 
the  head,  and  drawing  in  the  chin. 
The  bridling  frown  of  wrinkled  brows. 

TrumbuU. 

BRIEF,  a.  [Fr.  bref,  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
breve;  L.  brenis,  whence  brevio,  to 
shorten,  abbreviate.  Sretis,  in  Latin, 
is  doubtless  contracted  from  the  Gr. 
(3;«£uf,  whence  to  abridge.  The  Greek 
word  coincides  in  elements  with  break.] 
Short;  concise:  it  is  used  chiefly  of 
language,  discourses,  writings,  and 
time;  as,  a  brief  space,  a  brief  review 
of  a  book.  Shakspeare  applies  it  to 
mars,  to  nature,  &c.  A  little  brief 
authority,  is  authority  very  limited. 


BRIEF,  n.  [In  this  sense  the  word  has 
been  received  into  most  of  the   Ian 


guages  of  Europe.]     1.  An  epitome  ;  a 
short  or  concise  writing.     This  is  the 
general  sense  of  the  word,  as  explained 
by  Zouaras  on  the  council  of  Carthage. 
It  was  thns  used  as  early  as  the  thin! 
century  after  Christ.     In  modern  times, 
an  apostolical  brief  is  a  letter  which  the 
pope  dispatches  to  a  prince,  or  other 
magistrate,  relating  to  public  affairs. 
A  brief  is  distinguished  from  a  bull,  in 
being  more  concise,  written  on  paper, 
sealed  with   red  wax,  and  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  Pe- 
ter in  a  boat.     A  bull  is  more  ample, 
written  on  parchment,  and  sealed  with 
lead    or  green   wax. — 2.  In    law,  an 
abridgement  of  a  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a 
trial  at  law.     Also,  a  writ  summoning 
a  man  to  answer  to  any  action ;  or  any 
precept  of  the  king  in  writing,  issuing 
from  any  court,  whereby  he  commands 
a  thing  to  be  done.     In  Scots  law,  a 
writ  issuing  from  the  chancery,  direct- 
ed to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding 
and  authorizing   that  judge  to  call  a 
jury  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  upon 
their   verdict  to  pronounce  sentence. 
The  word  is  generally  written  brieve, 
in  Scots  law  documents.     There  are 
several  kinds  of  brieves,  as  a  brieve  of 
inquest,  brieve  of  tutory,  brieve  of  terce, 
&c.     These  writs  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  almost  all 
civil  actions  in  Scotland. — 3.  In  ffew 
England,  a  letter  patent,  from  proper 
authority,  authorizing  a  public  collec- 
tion   or    charitable     contribution    of 
money,  for  any  public  or  private  pur- 
pose.— 4.   A.    writing   in  general.     In 
music,  the  word  is  now  written  breve. 
BRIEF'LESS,  a.  Having  no  brief;  as  a 
briefless  barrister. 

BRIEFLY,    adv.     Concisely;    in    few 
words. 

BRIEFNESS,  n.  Shortness;  conciseness 
in  discourse  or  writing. 
BRI'ER.n.  [Sax.irffir;  Ir.  briar ,a  prickle; 
Fr.  brut/ere  heath ;  Arm.  brug.  The  lat- 
ter shows  this  word  to  be  from  the  root 
otrough.]  l.Inaffenera/«7w«,aprickly 
plant,  or  shrub;  Isa.  v.  G;  Judges  viii. 
7. — 2.  In  a  limited  sense,  the  sweet-brier 
and  the  wild-brier,  species  of  the  rose. 
BRl'ERED,  a.  Set  with  briers. 
BRI'ERY,  a.  Full  of   briers;    rough; 
thorny. 

BRIEVE,  n.  A  term  in  Scots  law.    [See 
BRIEF.] 

BRIG,  the  termination  of  names,  signi- 
fies a  bridge,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
a  town,  or  burg. 
BRIG,  n.  [from  brigantine.^     A  vessel 


with  two  masts,  square  rigged  nearly 

like  a  ship's  mainmast  and  foremast. 
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The  term,  however,  is  variously  applied 
by  the  mariners  of  different  nations. 
BRIGADE,  n.  [Fr.  brigade;  Sp.  and 
Port,  brigada;  perhaps  from  Ar.fari- 
kon,  agmen,  turba  hominuni  major,  that 
is,  a  division,  from  faraha,  to  break. 
This  word  comes  to  us  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  It  this 
conjecture  is  not  well  founded,  we  know 
not  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  CAST. 
HEPT.  COL.  3084.]  A  party  or  division 
of  troops,  or  soldiers,  whether  cavalry 
or  infantry,  regular  or  militia,  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier.  It  consists  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  regiments, 
squadrons,  or  battalions.  A  brigade 
of  horse  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten 
squadrons;  of  infantry,  four,  five,  or 
six  battalions,  or  regiments. 
BRIGADE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  brigade, 
or  into  brigades. 

BRIGADED,  pp.  Formed  into  n  bri- 
gade. 

BRIGADING,    ppr.    Forming   into    a 
brigade. 

BRIGADE-MAJOR,  n.  [See  MAJOR.] 
An  officer  appointed  by  the  brigadier, 
to  assist  him  in  the  management  and 
ordering  of  his  brigade. 
BRIGADIER,  or  BRIGADIER-GE- 
NERAL, n.  [Fr.  from  brigade.]  The  ge- 
neral officer  who  commands  a  brigade, 
whether  of  horse  or  foot,  and  in  rank 
next  below  a  major-general. 
BRIG'AND,  n.  [Fr.  brigand;  W.  brig- 
ant,  a  mountaineer,  a  plunderer,  from 
Vf.  brig,  a  top,  or  summit  ]  A  robber; 
a  freebooter;  a  lawless  fellow  who  lives 
by  plunder,  or  who  belongs  to  a  band 
of  robbers. 

BRIG'ANDAGE,  n.  Theft;  robbery: 
plunder. 

BRIG'ANDINE,  n  [Qu.  the  origin  of 
this  word.  In  Pcrs.  praghe  is  a  helmet.] 
Anciently,  a  coat  of  mail.  The  name 
has  ceased  to  be  used,  with  the  disuse 
of  the  thing.  It  consisted  of  thin  joint- 
ed scales  of  plates,  pliant  and  easy  to 
the  body. 

BRIG'ANTINE,n.[Fr.6nVnn/in;  Arm 
brigantine;  D.  berkantun.    Qu.  from  I.. 
uiiiiractum;    Gr.   «?4«*T«.]     A   vessel 
without  a  deck,  uncovered.   It  is  usually 
derived  from  brigand.     [See  BRIO.] 
BRIGHT,  a.  (brite.)  [Sax.  beorht,  briht, 
byrht,  or  bryht,  clear,  shining,  whence 
beorhtnes,  brightness,  beorhtian,  Goth. 
bairtivan,  to  shine  or  be  clear,  or  to 
manifest;  Ar.  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  and  Eth. 
p-3,  berch,  to  shine,  or  more  probably, 
Eth.  bareah,  to  shine,  as  the  Eth.  parti- 
ciple berht  or  bereht,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Saxon.     1  have  not  found  this 
word  in  any  other  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
language,  and  the  original  verb  is  lost 
in  the  Saxon.     In  Saxon,  beorhthicile 
or  brihthmle  signifies  a  moment,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.     This  directs  us 
to  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb,  to 
shine,  which  is,  to  shoot,  to  dart,  to 
glance.     That  this  is  the  primary  sense, 
we  have  evidence  from  the  Sax.  bryhtm, 
which  is  a  derivative  from  bryht,  and 
which  signifies  a  moment,  that  is,  the 
time  of  a  shoot,  or  darting,  like  glance.] 
1.  Shining;  lucid;  luminous;  splendid; 
as,  a  bright  sun  or  star  ;  a  bright  metal. 
— 2.  Clear;  transparent;  as  liquors. — 

3.  Evident;  clear;  manifest  to  the  mind, 
as  light  is  to  the  eyes. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  bright. 

H'atlt. 

4.  Resplendent  with  charms ;  as,  a  bright 
beauty;  the  brightest  fair.— 5.  Illumin- 
ated with  science;  sparkling  with  wit; 
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as,  the  brightest  of  men. — 6.  Illustrious ; 
glorious ;  as,  the  brightest  period  of  a 
kingdom. — i .  In  pop.  Ian.,  ingenious ; 
possessing  an  active  mind. — 8.  Promis- 
ing good  or  success ;  as,  bright  pros- 
pects.— 9.  Sparkling ;  animated ;  as, 
bright  eyes. — 10.  In  painting,  lucid ; 
glittering ;  full  of  light.  A  picture  is 
said  to  be  bright,  when  the  lights  so 
much  prevail  as  to  overcome  the  sha- 
dows, and  are  kept  so  close  and  dis- 
tinct, as  to  produce  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 

BRIGHT-BURNING,  a.  Burning  with 
a  bright  flame. 

BRIGHTEN,  ».  t.  (britn.)  To  make 
bright,  or  brighter ;  to  make  to  shine ; 
to  increase  lustre. — 2.  To  make  lumi- 
nous by  light  from  without,  or  by  dis- 
pelling gloom  ;  as,  to  brighten  sorrow 
or  prospects. — 3.  To  cheer ;  to  make 
gay  or  cheerful. 

Joy  brightent  his  crest.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  illustrious,  or  more  distin- 
guished ;  as,  to  brighten  a  character. — 

5.  To  make  acute  or  witty. 
BRIGHTEN,   v.    i.    (britn.)  To  grow 

bright,  or  more  bright ;  to  clear  up  ; 

as,  the  sky  brightens. — 2.  To  become 

less  dark  or  gloomy ;  as,  our  prospects 

brighten. 
BRIGHTENED,  pp.  Made  bright,  or 

more  bright. 
BRIGHTENING,  ppr.  Making  bright, 

or  brighter. 

BRIGHT-EYED.a.  Having  bright  eyes.  , 
BRIGHT-HAIRED,  a.  Having  bright 

BRIGHT-HARNESSED,  a.  Having 
glittering  armour. 

BRIGHT'-HUED,  a.  Having  a  bright 
colour. 

BRIGHTLY, adv.  (britely.)  Splendidly; 
with  lustre. 

BRIGHTNESS,  n.  (brlteness.)  Splen- 
dour ;  lustre ;  glitter. — 2.  Acuteness, 
applied  to  the  faculties ;  sharpness  of 
wit ;  as,  the  brightness  of  a  man's  parts. 

BR1GHTSHINING,  a.  Shining  with 
splendour. 

BRIGOSE,t  a.  [from  brigue.]  Conten- 
tious. 

BRIGUE,  n.  (breeg.)  [Fr.  brigue;  It. 
briga,  strife,  disquiet ;  Ir.  breaghean,  to 
debate,  to  quarrel.]  Acabal;  intrigue; 
faction;  contention.  [Lit.  us.] 

BRIGUE,  v.  i.  (breeg.)  To  canvass  ;  to 
solicit.  [Lit.  us.] 

BRlGUING,  ppr.  Canvassing;  solicit- 
ing. 

BRILLAN'TE,  [It.]  In  music,  a  term 
prefixed  to  a  movement,  denoting  that 
it  is  to  be  played  in  a  gay  and  lively 
manner. 

BRILL'IANCY,  n.  [See  BRILLIANT.] 
Splendour;  glitter;  great  brightness. 

BKILL'IANT,  a.  [Fr.  brilliant,  spark- 
ling, from  briller,  to  shine  or  sparkle ; 
It .  brillante,  sparkling ;  britlo,  joy,  glad- 
ness, also  tipsy ;  Sp.  brillar,  to  glitter ; 
brillador,  brilliant ;  brillo,  splendour ; 
Ger.  and  Dan.  brille,  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles ;  hence  Eng.  beryl  and  pearl.]  1. 
Sparkling  with  lustre;  glittering;  as, 
a  brilliant  gem ;  a  brilliant  dress. — 2. 
Splendid;  shining;  as,  a  brilliant  a- 
chievement. 

"Washington  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid 
fatal  mistakes,  than  to  perform  brilliant  ex- 
ploits. Amet. 
In  painting,  a  brilliant  light,  brilliant 
colouring,  &c.,  are  terms  used  to  signify 
a  clear  bright  imitation  of  nature  in 
various  objects. 

BRILI/IANT.n.Adiamondofthefinest 
cut,  formed  into  angles,  so  as  to  refract 
I. 


the  light,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
glittering. — 2.  In  the  manege,  a  brisk, 
high-spirited  horse,  with  a  stately  car- 

BRILL'IANTLY,  adv.  Splendidly. 

BRILL'IANTNESS,  n.  Brilliancy ; 
splendour;  glitter. 

BRILLS,  n.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of 
a  horse. 

BRIM,  n.  [Sax.  brymm;  Dan.  brcemme; 
Sax.  ryman,  to  enlarge ;  probably  the 
extent  or  extreme.]  1.  The  rim,  lip,  or 
broad  border  of  any  vessel  or  other 
thing ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  of  a 
vessel. — 2.  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel, 
whether  broad  or  not ;  as,  the  brim  of 
a  cup  or  glass. — 3.  The  top  of  any  li- 
quor ;  the  edge  or  that  next  the  border 
at  the  top. 

The  feet  of  the  priests  were  dipped  in  the 
brim  of  the  water;  Josh.  iii. 
4.  The  edge  or  brink  of  a  fountain ;  the 
verge. 

BRIM,f  a.  [Sax.  bryme.]  Public;  well 
known ;  celebrated. 

BRIM,  u.  t.  To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper 
edge,  or  top. 

BRIM,  r.  i.  To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

BRIM'Fl/L,  a.  [brim  and  full.]  Full  to 
the  top;  completely  full;  as,  a  glass 
brimful :  a  heart  brimful  of  tears. 

BRIM'FULNESS,t  n.  Fullness  to  the 
top. 

BRIM'LESS,  a.  Having  no  brim. 

BRIM'MER,  n.  A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

BRIM'MING,  a.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim; 
as,  a  brimming  pail. 

BRIM'STONE,  n.  [Sax.  bri/ne,  combus- 
tion, and  stone,  burn-stone,  or  burning- 
stone.  See  BRAND  and  BURN.]  Sul- 
phur ;  a  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, of  a  lemon  yellow  colour,  which 
has  no  smell,  unless  heated,  and  which 
becomes  negatively  electric  by  heat  and 
friction.  It  is  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  sometimes  pure,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  variety  of  minerals  and  ores. 
The  sulphur  of  commerce  is  procured 
from  its  natural  beds,  or  artificially  ex- 
tracted from  pyrites.  [See  SULPHUR.] 

BRIM'STONY,  a.  Full  of  brimstone,  or 
containing  it;  resembling  brimstone; 
sulphurous. 

BRIND'ED,  a.  [It.  brinato,  spotted.] 
Marked  with  spots;  tabby;  having  dif- 
ferent colours. 

BRIN'DLE,  n.  [from  brind,  the  root  of 
brinded.]  The  state  of  being  brinded ; 
spottedness. 

BRIN'DLED,  a.  Spotted;  variegated 
with  spots  of  different  colours. 

BRINE,  n  [Sax.  bryne,  brine,  and  a 
burning,  from  brennan,  to  burn.]  1. 
Water  saturated  or  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  like  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  Artificial  brine  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  the  flesh  of  animals, 
fish,  vegetables,  &c. — 2.  The  ocean  or 
sea. — 3.  Tears,  so  called  from  their  salt- 
ness. — Leach  brine,  is  brine  which  drops 
from  corned  salt  in  drying,  which  is 
preserved  to  be  boiled  again. 

BRINE,  v.  t.  To  steep  in  brine,  as  corn, 
to  prevent  smut;  also,  to  mix  salt  with ; 
as,  to  brine  hay. 

BRINE-PAN,  n.  [brine  and  pan.]  A  pit 
of  salt  water,  where,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  salt  is  formed  by  crystallization. 

BRINE-PIT,  n.  [brine  and  pit.]  A  brine- 
pan,  or  a  salt  spring  from  which  water 
is  taken  to  be  boiled,  or  evaporated  for 
making  salt. 

BRINE-SPRING,  n  [brine  and  spring.] 
A  spring  of  salt  water. 

BRING,  v.  t.  fret,  and  pp.  brought.  [Sax. 
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bringan;  Dan.  bringer;  Ger.  brinycn; 
Goth,  briggan.  We  see  by  brought,  D. 
bragt,  and  the  Gothic  briggan,  that  n  is 
not  radical.]  1.  To  fetch;  to  bear, 
convey,  or  lead  from  a  distant  to  a 
nearer  place,  or  to  a  person ;  as,  bring 
me  a  book  from  the  shelf;  bring  me  a 
morsel  of  bread,  lu  this  sense,  it  is 
opposed  to  carry,  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  person  bearing  or  leading,  in  oppo- 
sition to  sending  or  transmitting  by  ano- 
ther.— 2.  To  produce ;  to  procure  as  a 
cause ;  to  draw  to. 

Nothing  brings  a  man  more  honour  than 
to  be  invariably  just. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw  along. 

In  distillation,  the  water  bringi  over  with 
it  another  substance. 

4.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  cause  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  distant  place,  in  company, 
or  at  the  same  time ;  as,  to  bring  a  boat 
over  a  river  ;  to  bring  a  horse  or  car- 
riage ;  to  bring  a  cargo  of  dry  goods. — 

5.  To  cause  to  come  to  a  point,  by  mo- 
ral influence  ;  used  of  the  mind,  and  im- 
plying previous  remoteness,  aversion, 
alienation, or  disagreement;  as,  to  bring 
the  mind  to  assent  to  a  proposition ;  or 
to  bring  a  man  to  terms,  by  persuasion 
or  argument.     In  this  sense  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  persuade,  prevail  upon,  or 
induce.     The  same  process  is  effected 
by  custom,  and  other  causes.     Habit 
brings  us  to  relish  things  at  first  disa- 
greeable ;  reflection  brings  a  man  to  his 
senses,  and  whether  the  process  is  slow 
or  rapid,the  sense  of  the  verb  is  the  same. 
To  bring  to  mind  what  has  been  known 
before  and  forgotten,  is  to  recall;  but 
the  sense  of  bring  is  the  same.     The 
primary  sense  is  to  lead,  draw,  or  cause 
to  come;  the  sense  of  conveying  or  bear- 
ing is  secondary.     The  use  of  this  verb 
is  so  extensive,  and  incorporated  into 
so  many  peculiar  phrases,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  reduce  its  significations  within 
any  precise   limits.      In   general,   the 
verb  bring  implies  motion  from  a  place 
remote,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense.     It  is  used  with  various  modify- 
ing words. —  To  bring  back,  is  to  recall, 
implying  previous  departure,  either  in 
a  literal  or  figurative  sense. —  To  bring 
about,  to  bring  to  pass ;  to  effect ;  to 
accomplish;   to  bring   to  the    desired 
issue. — To  bring  forth,  is  to  produce,  as 
young  or  fruit ;  also,  to  bring  to  light ; 
that  is,  to  make  manifest,  to  disclose. — 
To  bring  foneard,  to  cause  to  advance; 
to  produce  to  view. —  To  bring  in,  to 
import;  to  introduce;  to  bear  from  a 
remote  place  within  a  certain  precinct ; 
to  place  in  a  particular  condition  ;  to 
collect    things    dispersed;    to   reduce 
within  the  limits  of  law  and  govern- 
ment ;  to  produce,  as  income,  rent,  or 
revenue;    to  induce  to  join,  &c. —  To 
bring  off,  to  bear  or  convey  from  a  dis- 
tant place,  as  to  bring  off  men  from  an 
isle;  also,  to  procure  to  be  acquitted; 
to  clear  from  condemnation ;  to  cause 
to  escape. —  To  bring  on,  to  cause  to  be- 
gin, as  to  bring  on  an  action  ;  also,  to 
originate  or  cause  to  exist,  as  to  bring 
on  a  disease  ;  also,  to  bear  or  convey 
from  a  distance,  as  to  bring  on  a  quan- 
tity of  goods ;  also,  to  attend,  or  to  aid 
in  advancing,  as  to  bring  one  on  his  way. 
—  To  bring  over,  to  bear  across,  as  to 
bring  ouerdespatches,  to  bring  over  pas- 
sengers in  a  boat;  also,  to  convert  by 
persuasion  or  other  means;  to  draw  to 
anew  party ;  to  cause  to  change  sides, 
or  an  opinion. —  To  bring  out,  to  ex- 
pose; to  detect;  to  bring  to  light  from 
concealment ;  as,  to  bring  out  an  ac- 
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complice  or  his  crimes. —  To  bring  un- 
der, to  subdue ;  to  repress ;  to  restrain ; 
to  reduce  to  obedience  ;  also,  to  bring 
beneath  any  thing. —  To  bring  up,  to 
nurse;  to  educate;  to  instruct ;  to  feed 
and  clothe;  to  form  the  manners,  and 
furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge.  The 
phrase  may  comprehend  all  these  par- 
ticulars. Also,  to  introduce  to  prac- 
tice, as  to  bring  up  a  fashion  or  cere- 
mony ;  also,  to  cause  to  advance  near, 
as  to  bring  up  forces,  or  the  body  of 
reserve ;  also,  to  bear  or  convey  up- 
ward. In  navigation,  to  cast  anchor. — 
To  bring  down,  to  cause  to  come  down ; 
also,  to  humble  or  abase,  as  to  bring 
down  high  looks. — To  bring  to,  in  navi- 
gation, to  check  the  course  of  a  ship,  by 
arranging  the  sails  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  shall  counteract  each  other, 
and  keep  her  nearly  stationary.  She 
is  then  said  to  lie  to.  The  phrase  is 
used  also  in  applying  a  rope  to  the  cap- 
stan.—  To  briny  by  the  lee,  to  incline  so 
rapidly  to  leeward  off  the  course,  when 
a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the  lee 
side  suddenly  to  the  windward,  and  by 
laying  the  sails  aback,  expose  her  to 
the  danger  of  oversetting. 

BRING'ER,  n.  One  who  brings  or  con- 
veys to. — Bringer  in,  the  person  who 
introduces. — Bringer  up,  an  instructor; 
one  who  feeds,  clothes,  and  educates ; 
also,  one  who  is  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 

BRING'ING,  ppr.  Bearing  to;  convey- 
ing ;  persuading  ;  causing  to  come. 

BRING'ING-FORTH,  n.  Production. 

BRING'ING-TO,  n.  In  navigation,  the 
act  of  putting  a  ship  in  a  situation,  so 
that  she  shall  wait  the  approach  of 
some  other  that  may  be  advancing  to- 
wards her,  in  order  to  her  being  exa- 
mined, &c.  It  also  implies  the  retard- 
ing a  ship's  course  occasionally  near 
any  port. 

BRI'NISH.a.  [from  brine.]  Like  brine; 
salt;  somewhat  salt;  saltish. 

BRI'NISHNESS,  n.  Saltness;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  saltish. 

BRINK,  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  brink;  W. 
bryncyn;  Ir.  breach,  bruach;  from 
break.]  The  edge,  margin,  or  border 
of  a  steep  place,  as  of  a  precipice,  or 
the  bank  of  a  river. 

BRI'N  Y,  a.  [from  brine.]  Pertaining  to 
brine,  or  to  the  sea ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  brine;  salt;  as,  a  briny  taste ; 
the  briny  flood. 

BRISK,  a.  [Tliis  word  may  be  of  the 
same  family  with  frisk  and  fresh,  which 
see.  W.  brysg,  from  brys,  quick;  bry- 
siaw,  to  hasten,  coinciding  with  press; 
from  W.  rhys,  a  rushing.  See  RUSH.] 
1. Lively;  active;  nimble;  gay;  spright- 
ly ;  vivacious ;  applied  to  animals;  as, 
a  brisk  young  man ;  a  brisk  horse. — 2. 
Full  of  spirit  or  life ;  effervescing,  as 
liquors ;  as,  brisk  cider. — 3.  Lively  ; 
burning  freely;  as,  a  brisk  fire. 

BRISK,  or  BRISK  OP,  v.  t.  To  make 
lively;  to  enliven  ;  to  animate. 

BRISK  UP,  v.  i.  To  come  up  with  life 
and  speed ;  to  take  an  erect  or  bold 
attitude. 

BRISK'ET,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  brechet.]  The 
breast  of  an  animal;  or  that  part  of 
the  breast  that  lies  next  to  the  ribs. 
The  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  a  horse, 
at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore  legs. 
BRISK'-LOOKING,  a.  Having  a  lively 
look. 

BRISK'LY,  adv.  Actively;  vigorously; 
with  life  and  spirit. 

BRISK'NESS,  n.  Liveliness  ;  vigour  in 
action;  quickness;  gaiety;  vivacity; 
effervescence  of  liquors. 


BRIS'TLE,  «.  (bris'l.)  [Sax.  bristl,  and 
byrst;  D.  borstel,  a  bristle,  a  brush ; 
Dan.  bryster,  to  strut.  The  sense  is,  a 
shoot.]  1.  The  stiff  glossy  hair  of  the 
hog  and  the  wild  boar,  especially  that 
growing  on  the  back,  extensively  used 
by  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  saddlers, 
&c.,  and  chiefly  imported  from  Russia. 
— 2.  A  species  of  pubescence  on  plants, 
in  form  of  stiff  roundish  hair. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.  t.  To  erect  in  bristles ; 
to  erect  in  defiance  or  anger,  like  a 
swine ;  as,  to  bristle  the  crest. — 2.  To 
fix  a  bristle ;  as,  to  bristle  a  thread. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.  i.  To  rise  or  stand  erect; 
as,  the  hair  bristles. — 2.  To  raise  the 
head  and  strut,  as  in  anger  or  defiance; 
as,  a  man  bristles  up  to  another.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  common  in  the 
United  States,  but  generally  pronounc- 
ed brustle. 

BRIS'TLE-ARMED,  a.  Armed  with 
bristles. 

BRIS'TLE-BEARING,  a.  Producing, 
or  having  bristles. 

BRIS'TLED,  pp.  A  term  in  her.,  used 
to  express  the  hair  on  the  neck  and  back 
of  a  boar,  which  is  sometimes  borne  of 
a  different  tincture,  as  a  boar's  head 
and  neck  bristled. 

BRIS'TLE-LIKE,  a.  Stiff  as  a  bristle. 

BRIS'TLE-SHAPED,  a.  [bristle  and 
shape.]  Of  the  thickness  and  length  of 
a  bristle,  as  a  leaf. 

BRIST'LY,  a.  (bris'ly.)  Thick  set  with 
bristles,  or  with  hairs  like  bristles; 
rough. 

BRIS'TOL-FLOWER,  n.  A  species  of 
Lychnis,  bachelor's  button,  or  catch  fly. 

BHlS'TOL-STONE.n.  Rock  crystal.or 
crystals  of  quartz,  found  in  a  rock  near 
the  city  of  Bristol  in  England. 

BRIS'TOL- WATER,  n.  The  water  of  a 
warm  spring  near  the  city  of  Bristol  in 
England.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  from  the  pump  is  74°,  and  it  then 
evolves  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Its 
composition  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Car- 
rick:  Specific  gravity,  1.00077.  In  each 
pint  of  the  water  there  are  3.5  grs. 
carbonate  of  lime,  1.5  sulphate  of  soda, 
1.5  do.  of  lime,  0.5  muriate  of  soda,  1 
do.  of  magnesia;  total  6  grs.  The 
water  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  consumption. 

BRISU'RE,  n.  [From  the  French.]  A 
term  applied,  in  permanent  fortification, 
to  any  part  of  a  rampart  or  parapet, 
which  deviates  from  the  general  direc- 
tion. 

BRIT,  n.  A  fish ;  probably  a  different 
orthography  of  bret  or  burt. 

BRITAN'NIA  METAL,  n.  A  composi- 
tion of  lead  and  some  other  metal,  as 
antimony  or  bismuth. 

BRITAN'NI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Britain; 
or  in  its  present  use,  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the 
title  of  the  king;  as,  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. In  the  Encyclopedia,  article 
Argo  Nai'is,  it  is  applied  to  catalogue, 
the  Britannic  catalogue. 

BRITE,  or  BRIGHT,  v.  i.  To  be  or 
become  over  ripe,  as  wheat,  barley,  or 
hops. 

BRIT'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  its  inhabitants.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  language  of  the  Welsh. 

BRIT'ISH  GUM,  n.  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  raising  starch  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  GOO"  and  700°,  when  it 
swells  and  exhales  a  peculiar  smell.  It 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  employed 
by  calico  printers. 
BRIT' ON,  n.  A  native  of  Britain. 
BRIT'ON,  a.  British. 


BRITTANY,  or  BRITANNY,  n.  [Fr. 
Bretagne.]  A  former  province  of  France; 
Armorica.  Its  chief  range  of  seabord 
being  opposite  our  S.  W.  shores,  these 
became  insular  Brittany;  and  when  the 
Unman  Britannia  included  the  whole  is- 
land, that  was  Great  Brittany  or  Britain. 
BRIT'TLE,  a.  [Sax.  brittan,  brytan,  to 
break ;  W.  brad,  a  breaking ;  Sam.  brat; 
Ch.  r*-t,  phereth;  Ar.frata;  Syr.frat; 
Heb.  -rr,  phered,  to  part,  to  break. 
See  PART.]  Easily  broken,  or  easily 
breaking  short,  without  splinters,  or 
loose  parts  rent  from  the  substance; 
fragile ;  not  tough  or  tenacious ;  as, 
brittle  stone  or  glass. 
BRIT'TLELY,  adv.  In  a  brittle  manner. 
BRIT'TLENESS,  n.  Aptness  to  break  ; 
fragility ;  opposed  to  toughness  and 
tenacity. 

BRITZS'KA,  n.  (brisTia.)  An  open  car- 
riage with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure, 
and  space  for  reclining,  when  used  for 
a  journey. 

BRI'ZA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants;  St.  Pe- 
ter's corn,  spelt  wheat,  or  quaking  grass. 
BR1ZE,  n.  The  gad-fly.  [See  BREEZE.] 
BROACH,  n.  [Fr.  broche,  a  spit,  faucet, 
or  quill ;  W.  proc,  a  thrust,  a  stab ; 
It.  brocco,  a  peg  ;  brocciare,  to  prick  ; 
Sp.  broca,  a  drill,  a  tack.  It  denotes  a 
shoot,  a  sharp-pointed  thing.]  1.  A 
spit,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  English 
dominions,  an  awl,  and  a  bodkin. — 2. 
A  musical  instru- 
ment played  by 
turning  a  handle. 
— '3.  A  clasp  or 
small  utensil  to 
fasten  a  vest.  [AVe 
BROOCH.]— 4.  A 
start  of  the  head  of 
a  young  stag. — 5. 
An  old  English 
term  for  a  spire  ; 
still  in  use  in  the 
north  of  England, 
as  Jfesslebroach, 
&c. ;  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in 
Leicestershire,  it  is 
used  to  denote  n 
spire  springing 
from  the  tower 
without  any  inter- 
mediate parapet. 
BROACH,  v.  t.  [W.prociaw,  to  thrust 
or  stab.]  1.  To  spit ;  to  pierce  as  with 
a  spit. — 2.  To  tap  ;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask, 
in  order  to  draw  the  liquor  ;  hence,  to 
let  out. — U.  To  open  as  a  store.  [  Un- 
usual.]— 4.  To  utter ;  to  give  out ;  to 
publish  first;  to  make  public  what  was 
before  unknown;  as,  to  broach  an  opi- 
nion.—  To  broach  to,  in  navigation,  to 
incline  suddenly  to  windward,  so  as  to 
lay  the  sails  aback  and  expose  the  ves- 
sel to  the  danger  of  oversetting. 
BROACHED,  pp.  Spitted  ;  tapped ; 
opened;  uttered;  first  published. 
BROACHER,  n.  A  spit;  one  who 
broaches,  opens,  or  utters  ;  a  first  pub- 
lisher. 

BROACHING,  ppr.  Piercing  with  a 
spit;  tapping;  first  divulging. 
BROAD,  a.  (brawd.)  [Sax.  brad;  Sw. 
bred;  D.  breed;  Ger.  breit;  Dan.  breed, 
broad;  Arm.  brudi,  bnidein,  to  publish. 
This  word  and  spread  seem  to  be  form- 
ed on  the  root  "--,  raded,  or  r--,  radeh, 
to  open,  extend,  spread;  in  Syr.  to  go, 
Lat.  gradior;  a  root  of  extensive  use.] 
1.  Wide;  extended  in  breadth,  or  from 
side  to  side,  as  distinguished  from  long, 
or  extended  from  end  to  end.  It  is 
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opposed  to  narrow;  as,  a  broad  street ; 
a  broad  table. — 2.  Wide ;  extensive  ; 
vast;  as,  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean. — 
3.  Large ;  as,  a  broad  mixture  of  false- 
hood.— 4.  Open;  clear;  not  covered, 
confined,  or  concealed;  as,  in  bruad 
sunshine. — 5.  Gross;  coarse;  as  broad 
mirth;  broad  nonsense. — 6.  Plain; 
tending  to  obscenity ;  as,  a  broad  com- 
ment.— 7.  Bold;  not  delicate;  not  re- 
served ;  as,  broad  words. — 8.  Compre- 
hensive. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  wardt  in  the  con- 
stitution are  ttro'td  enough  to  include  the 
cast1.  D.  Ddggett,  Wlieaton't  Rep. 

Broad  as  long,  equal  upon  the  whole. 

BROAD-AXE,  n.  [broad  and  axe.]  For- 
merly a  military  weapon.  In  modern 
usage,  an  axe  for  hewing  timber. 

BROAD-BACKED.o.  [broadnadbach.] 
Having  a  broad  back. 

BROAD-BLOWN,  a.  [broad  and  blow.] 
Full  blown. 

BHOAD'-BOT'TOMED,  a.  Having  a 
wide  bottom. 

BROAD-BREASTED,  a.  Having  a 
broad  breast. 

BROAD-BRIMMED,  a.  [broad  and 
brim.]  Having  a  broad  brim ;  as,  a  hat. 

BROAD-€AST,  n.  [broad  and  cast.] 
Among  farmers,  a  casting  or  throwing 
seed  from  the  hand  for  dispersion  in 
sowing. 

BROAD-CAST,  adv.  By  scattering  or 
throwing  at  large  from  the  hand;  as, 
to  sow  broad-cast. 

BKOAD-€AST,  a.  Cast  or  dispersed 
upon  the  ground  with  the  hand,  as  seed 
in  sowing;  opposed  to  planting  in  drills 

BROAD'-CHEST'ED,    a.    Having    a 

broad  chest,  or  thorax. 
BROAD-€LOTH,  n.  A  species  of  wool- 
len cloth,  so  called  from  its  breadth. 
BROADEN,  v.  i.  (brawd'n.)     To  grow 

broad.     [Unusual.] 
BROAD-EYED,  a.   [broad  and    eye.] 

Having  a  wide  view   or  survey;  as, 

broad-eyed  day. 
BROAD-FRONTED,     a.     Having     a 

broad  front;  applied  to  cattle. 
BROAD'-HEADED,  a.  Having  a  broad 

head. 
BROAD-HORNED,  a.  Having    large 

horns. 

BROAD'ISH,  a.  Rather  broad. 
BROAD-LEAFED,  a.  [broad  and  leaf.] 

Having  broad  leaves. 
BROADLY,  adv.  In  a  broad  manner. 
BROAD-MOUTHED,  a.  Having  a  wide 

mouth. 
BROADNESS,  n.  Breadth;  extent  from 

side  to   side;    coarseness;  grossness; 

fulsomeness. 
BROAD-PIECE,  n.  [broad  and  piece.] 

The  denomination  of  a  gold  coin  in  use 

before  the  guinea,  value  about  24s. 
BROAD-SEAL,  n.  The  great  seal  of 

BROAD-SHOULDERED,  a.  [broad 
and  shoulder.  ]  Broad  across  the  should- 
ers ;  bulky ;  sturdy. 

BROAD-SIDE,  n.  [broad  and  side.]  A 
discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side 
of  a  ship,  above  and  below,  at  the  same 
time — 2.  The  side  of  a  ship,  above  the 
water,  from  the  bow  to  the  quarter. — 
3.  In  printing,  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  side 
of  which  is  entirely  covered  by  a  single 
page. 

BROAD-SPREAD,  a.  Wide-spread. 

BROAD-SPREADING,  a.  Spreading 
widely. 

BROAD-SWORD,  n.  [broad  and 
sword.]  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade, 
and  a  cutting  edge,  used  by  cavalry 


and  formerly  by  the  Highland  infan- 
try in  the  British  service.  The  clay- 
more, or  broad-sword,  was  formerly 
the  national  weapon  of  the  Highland- 
ers. 

BROAD-TAILED,  a.  Having  a  broad 
tail. 

BROAD-WISE,  adv.  [broad  and  wise.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 

BROCADE,  n.  [Sp.  brocado;  probably 
from  broche,  the  instrument  used  in 
embroidery ;  so  Fr.  brochure,  a  pam- 
phlet or  stitched  book.]  Silk  stuff, 
variegated  with  gold  and  silver,  or 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foli- 
age and  other  ornaments. 

BRO€ADED,  a.  Woven,  or  worked,  as 
brocade,  with  gold  and  silver. — 2.  Drest 
hi  brocade. 

BROCADE-SHELL,  n  The  trivial  name 
of  the  Conus  geographicus. 

BRO'€AGE,  n.  [SeeBBOKE.BBOKEB.] 
1.  The  premium  or  commission  of  a 
broker ;  the  gain  or  profit  derived  from 
transacting  business  for  other  men,  as 
brokers,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
— 2.  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful 
office. — 3.  The  trade  of  a  broker;  a 
dealing  in  old  things.—  4.  The  business 
of  a  broker;  the  transactions  of  com- 
mercial business,  as  buying  and  selling, 
for  other  men.  [See  BROKE,  BROKER.] 
— 5.  The  act  of  pimping. 

BRO'€ATEL,         \n.    [Sp.   brocatel.] 

BROCATEL'LO,  /  A  calcareous 
stone,  or  species  of  marble,  composed 
of  fragments  of  four  colours,  white, 
gray,  yellow,  and  red. — 2.  A  kind  of 
coarse  brocade,  used  chiefly  for  tapes- 
try. Newman  says  it  is  made  of  hemp 
and  silk. 

BRO€'€OLI,  n.  [It.  broccolo,  sprouts; 
Fr.  brocoli.]  A  sort  of  cabbage;  a 
slight  variety  of  the  cauliflower ;  the 
part  used  is  the  succulent  flower- 
stalks. 

BROCH'AN,n.  [Gael.]  Oatmeal  boiled 
in  water  to  a  consistence  somewhat 
thicker  than  gruel.  [Scotch.] 

BROC'HANTITE,  n.  A  new  mineral 
from  the  bank  mines  of  Ekaterinburg. 
The  crystals  are  in  thin  rectangular 
tables  of  an  emerald  green  colour,  and 
transparent. 

BROCHE,  the  true  but  not  the  com- 
mon orthography  of  Broach. 

BROCH'EN-LIG'GER,  n.  A  quarter 
cleft  rod  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  four 
feet  in  length ;  used  in  thatching  roofs. 

BROCK,  «.  [Sax.  broc;  Ir.  broc;  W. 
broc,  a  badger,  and  noise,  din,  tumult, 
foam,  anger ;  broci,  to  chafe,  fume,  wax 
fierce,  from  rhoc,  a  rough  sound;  rho- 
cain,  to  grunt.]  A  badger ;  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Ursus,  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Russians  call  it  barsuh.  In  Ir.  brech 
is  a  wolf,  a  wild  savage,  and  a  badger. 

BROCK'ET,  n.  [See  BROCK.]  A  red 
deer  two  years  old.  Bailey  writes  this 
brock,  or  brocket.  The  French  write  it 
brocard. 

BROD,  i).  t.  [Islan.  brodd,  the  point  of 
an  arrow,  a  javelin.]  To  prick,  to 
spur ;  to  pierce,  used  metaphorically ; 
to  incite,  to  stimulate,  applied  to  the 
mind.  As  a  noun,  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument; a  stroke  with  any  sharp- 
pointed  instrument;  an  incitement, in- 
stigation. [Scotch.] 

BROD'EQUIN,  n.  (brodekin.)  [Fr.]  A 
buskin,  or  half  boot. 

BRO'GANS,  n.  Stout  coarse  shoes;  the 
same  as  brogue,  which  see. 

BHOG'GLE,t  f .  i.  To  fish  for  eels, 

BROGUE,  n.  (brog.)  [Ir.  broa,  a  shoe. 
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a  house.]  1.  A  coarse  and  light  kind 
of  shoe  made  of  horse  leather,  much 
used  by  the  Highlanders,  and  by  those 
who  go  to  shoot  in  the  hills.  "  Clouted 
brogues?  are  brogues  patched  and 
mended.  —  2.  "  Clouted  brogues,"  in 
Shakspeare,  signify  shoes  whose  soles 
are  studded  with  nails,  or  clouts. — 2. 
A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect,  or 
manner  of  pronunciation,  as  the  Irish 
brogue. — 3.  Brogues  is  used  by  Shen- 
stone  for  breeches,  from  the  Irish  bray. 

BROGUE-MAKER,  n.  A  maker  of 
brogues. 

BROID.t  v.  '.  To  braid.     [See  BRAID.] 

BROID'ER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  broder;  Sp.  and 
Port,  bordar,  to  embroider;  Arm.  brou- 
da,  to  prick;  D.  borduuren,  to  em- 
broider; W.  brodiaw,  to  make  com- 
pact, to  darn,  to  embroider ;  brwyd,  a 
broach,  an  embroidering  frame.  Qu. 
Heb.  and  Ar.  -ra,  brad,  spotted.]  To 
adorn  with  figures  of  needle  work. 

A  robe,  a  broidered  coat,  aud  a  girdle ; 
Exod. 

BROID'ERER,  n.  One  that  embroiders. 

BROID'ERY,  n.  Embroidery;  orna- 
mental needle  work  wrought  upon 
cloth.  [See  EMBROIDER.] 

BROIL,  n.  [Fr.  brouillerie,  from  brouil- 
ler,  to  mix,  confound,  embroil ;  It.  brog- 
lia,  tumult;  brogliare,  to  embroil. 
From  this  verb,  we  have  roil,  to  dis- 
turb, as  lees.  See  ROIL.  The  prim- 
ary sense  is,  to  stir,  to  agitate.  It  may 
be  allied  to  brawl  and  the  French 
bruler.]  A  tumult ;  a  noisy  quarrel ; 
contention ;  discord,  either  between 
individuals  or  in  the  state. 

BROIL,  v.  t.  [Qu.  Fr.  bruler.  I  believe 
this  is  from  brouiller.]  To  agitate  with 
heat;  to  dress,  or  cook  over  coals,  be- 
fore the  fire;  but  more  generally  upon 
a  gridiron  over  coals. 

BROIL,  i).  t.  To  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  like  meat  over  the  fire; 
to  be  greatly  heated  or  to  sweat  with 
heat. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling?        Slink. 

BROIL'ED,  pp.  Agitated,  or  dressed 
by  heat. 

BROIL'ER,  n.  One  that  excites  broils  ; 
that  which  dresses  by  broiling. 

BROIL'ING,  ppr.  Agitating  by  heat; 
sweating. 

BROKE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  brucan,  to  use,  em- 
ploy, enjoy;  to  eat  or  chew;  to  brooh; 
to  profit;  brace,  use;  brec,  use,  gain; 
bryce,  gain,  profit,  fruit,  fructus;  a  vio- 
lation, or  breaking;  D.  ffebruihen,  to 
use,  or  employ ;  Lat.  fruor,  for  frucor, 
whence  fructus,  fruit;  Gr.(r;««-,™,  T;«J<«, 
Tjaj.,n«.  See  PRACTICE.]  To  transact 
business  for  another  in  trade;  to  act  as 
agent  in  buying  and  selling,  and  other 
commercial  business;  to  transact  busi- 
ness by  an  agent.  [Used  in  a  low  sense.] 

BROKE,  pret.  of  Break. 

BRO'KEN,  pp.  of  Break,  (brok'n.) 
Parted  by  violence;  rent  asunder;  in- 
firm; made  bankrupt. — 2.  A  term  often 
applied  in  blazonry,  when  any  thing 
borne  in  armour  is  forcibly  broken  off, 
leaving  the  separated  parts  shivered, 
or  splintered.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  a  deer  opened  or  cut  up. 

BRO'KEN-BACKED,  a.  A  broken- 
bached  ship,  is  one  which  is  so  weaken- 
ed in  her  frame  as  to  droop  at  each 
end. 

BRO'KEN-BELLIED,  a.  Having  a 
ruptured  belly. 

BRO'KEN-HEARTED,  a.  [break  and 
heart.]  Having  the  spirits  depressed, 
or  crushed  by  grief,  or  despair. 

BRO'KENLY,  adv.  In  a  broken  inter- 
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rupted  manner ;  without  a  regular 
series. 

BXO'KENNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
broken ;  unevenness. — 2.  Contrition  ; 
as,  brohenness  of  heart. 

BRO'KEN-RAY,  n.  Also  termed  ray 
of  refraction.  In  dioptrics,  the  line  into 
which  an  incident  ray  is  refracted,  or 
broken,  in  crossing  the  second  medium. 

BRO'KENWIND,  n.  [break  and  Kind.] 
A  disease  in  horses,  often  accompanied 
with  a  preternatural  enlargement  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  which  disables 
them  from  bearing  fatigue. 

BRO'KENWINDED,  a.  Having  short 
breath,  as  a  horse. 

BRO'KER,  n.  [from  Broke.]  1.  An 
agent,  or  negotiator,  who  is  employed 
by  merchants  to  make  and  conclude 
bargains  for  them,  for  a  fee,  or  rate 
per  cent,  or  who  transacts  other  busi- 
ness for  his  employers.  Brokers  are 
of  several  kinds:  1.  Exchange-brok- 
ers, who  make  and  conclude  bargains 
for  others  in  matters  of  money  or  mer- 
chandise, learn  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  notify  their  employers. — 2.  Stock- 
brokers, who  are  employed  to  buy  and 
sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  whether  of 
the  public  funds,  of  banks,  or  of  other 
corporations. — 3.  Pawn-brokers,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  lend  money 
upon  pawns,  that  is,  property  deposit- 
ed in  pledge.— 1.  Insurance-brokers, 
whose  business  is  to  procure  the  in- 
surance of  vessels  at  sea,  or  bound 
on  a  voyage.  In  the  United  States,  the 
business  of  a  stock-broker  and  an  in- 
surance-broker is  often  or  generally 
carried  on  by  the  same  person. — 2.  One 
who  deals  in  old  household  goods. — 3. 
A  pimp,  or  procurer. 

BRO'KERAGE,  n.  The  fee,  reward,  or 
commission  given  or  charged  for  trans- 
acting business  as  a  broker. 

BRO'KERLY,  a.  Mean ;  servile. 

BRO'KERY.f  n.  The  business  of  a 
broker. 

BRO'KING,  ppr.  Transacting  business 
as  a  broker;  practised  by  brokers. 

BRO'MAL,  n.  A  compound  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol.  It 
is  a  colourless  oily  fluid,  of  a  penetrat- 
ing odour,  which  attacks  the  eyes. 

BRO'MATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  bromic  acid  with  a 
base. 

BROMATO'LOGY,  n.  [Gr.  P;*/**  and 
<Uy»*.]  A  discourse,  or  treatise  on  ali- 
ments. 

BUOMBEN'ZOATE,  n.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  brombenzoic 
acid,  with  a  salinable  base. 

BROMBENZO'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
obtained  from  dry  benzoate  of  silver 
and  bromine.  It  forms  a  colourless 
crystalline  mass. 

BHOME-GRASS,  n.  A  plant,  the  Bro- 
mus.  A  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
Digynia.  The  species  are  common 
annuals  in  fields,  hedge-rows,  and  dry 
sterile  places. 

BROMELIA'CEjE,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  taking  its  name 
from  the  genus  to  which  the  pine  ap- 
ple was  once  incorrectly  referred, 
(Ananassa),  and  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous plants  remarkable  for  the  hard- 
ness and  dryness  of  their  gray  foliage. 
They  abound  in  tropical  countries, 
commonly  springing  up  from  the 
branches  of  trees.  With  the  exception 
of  the  pine  apple,  the  Bromeliacete  are 
of  little  value,  but  some  species  are 
cultivated  in  hot-houses  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 


BROM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  brome. — 
Bromic  acid,  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  brome. 

BROM'IDE,  n.  A  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  bromine  with  a  base. 

BRO'MINE,orBROME,n.[Gr.i3{.^..,a 
fetid  odour.]  An  undecompounded  sub- 
stance discovered  in  1826,  by  Balard,  of 
Montpellier.  In  its  general  chemical 
habitudes,  it  much  resembles  chlorine 
and  iodine,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  them.  It  exists  but  in  very  min- 
ute quantities  in  sea- water,  and  in  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants.  It  is  usually 
extracted  from  bittern,  by  the  agency 
of  chlorine.  At  common  temperatures, 
it  is  a  very  dark  reddish  liquid  of  a 
powerful  and  suffocating  odour,  and 
emitting  red  vapour.  It  has  bleaching 
powers  like  chlorine,  and  it  is  very 
poisonous.  It  combines  with  hydro- 
gen, to  form  hydrobromic  acid  gas. 
With  oxygen,  it  forms  the  bromic  acid. 
Its  combinations  are  termed  bromides. 
Its  density  is  about  three  times  that  of 

BROMOSALr€ULI€  ACID,  n.  A 
compound  of  saliculic  acid,  and  bro- 
mine. 

BRON€H'IA,  n.  [Gr.  /3;*yx«.]  The 
tubes  into  which  the  trachea  divides. 

BRON€H'IAL,  a.  [Gr.  0<<vXK,  the 
wind-pipe.]  Belonging  to  the  bron- 
chia, or  ramifications  of  the  wind  pipe 
in  the  lungs.  The  bronchial  arteries, 
are  branches  of  the  superior  descend- 
ing aorta  accompanying  the  bronchia, 
or  branches  of  the  trachea. — Bronchial 
glands,  glands  at  the  division  of  the 
bronchia. 

BRON€H'I€,  a.  The  same  as  Bron- 
chial 

BRON€HI'TIS,  n.  An  inflammation  of 
the  bronchi  or  tubes  which  convey 
air  to  the  lungs,  a  complaint  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  It  is  also  a 
very  serious  disease  among  quadru- 
peds. 

BHOXCHOCELE,  n.  [Gr.  ft.?-*.,-,  the 
wind  pipe,  and  *•*»,  a  tumour.]  An 
enlarged  thyroid  gland ;  a  tumour  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  called  goitre; 
the  Derbyshire  neck. 

BRONCHOPH'ONY,  n.  [Gr.  /3;<rXK, 
and  ?»•>!,  voice.]  In  medicine,  a  loud, 
clear,  thrilling  sound,  seeming  as  if  close 
to  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  or  as  if  the 
patient  spoke  through  his  ribs. 

BKONCHOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  Ht*rx«,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  ™/*>i,  a  cutting.]  An 
incision  into  the  wind  pipe,  or  larynx, 
between  the  rings ;  to  afford  a  passage 
for  the  air  into,  and  out  of  the  lungs, 
when  any  disease  prevents  respiration 
in  the  usual  way ;  or  to  extract  foreign 
bodies  which  have  got  into  the  trachea ; 
or  in  cases  of  suffocation,  drowning, 
&c.  The  operation  is  called  Tracheo- 
tomy when  the  opening  is  made  into 
the  trachea;  and  Laryngotomy,  when 
made  into  the  larynx, 

BRONCHUS,  n.  [Gr.]  The  wind- 
pipe. 

BROND,  n.  A  sword.     [See  BRAND.] 

BRONTOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  0,,,-n,  thun- 
der, and  Xcyflj,  discourse.]  A  discourse, 
or  dissertation  upon  thunder,  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  its  causes  and 
phenomena. 

BRONZE,  n.  [Fr.  bronze;  Arm.  broncz. 
In  It.  bronzino  is  sun-burnt.  It  may 
take  its  name  from  its  colour,  from 
burn,  frrown.]  1 .  A  compound  of  cop- 
per and  tin,  to  which  other  metallic 
substances  are  sometimes  added,  espe- 
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cially  zinc.  It  is  brittle,  hard,  and 
sonorous,  and  used  for  statues,  bellh 
and  cannon,  the  proportions  of  the  re- 
spective ingredients  being  varied  to 
suit  the  particular  purposes. — 2.  A 
colour  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  bronze,  of  two  kinds,  the  yel- 
low and  the  red.  The  yellow  is  made 
of  fine  copper  dust;  the  red,  of  copper 
dust  with  a  little  pulverized  red  ochre. 
— 3.  Among  antiquaries,  any  figure  of 
men,  beasts,  urns,  or  other  piece  of 
sculpture,  which  the  ancients  made  of 
bronze. — i.  Any  statue  or  bust  cast  of 
bronze,  whether  original  or  a  copy  of 
an  antique. — 5.  Among  medalists,  any 
copper  medal. 

BRONZE,  «.  I.  To  imitate  bronze,  by 
means  of  copper  dust,  or  leaf  fastened 
on  the  outside,  as  gold-leaf  is  in  gilding. 
—2.  To  harden,  or  make  like  brass. — 3. 
To  make  of  the  colour  of  bronze. 

BRONZ'ING,  ppr.  Imitating  bronze. 

BRONZ'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  imi- 
tating bronze,  by  means  of  copper  dust 
or  leaf. 

BRONZ'ITE,  n.  [from  bronze.']  A  min- 
eral, called  by  Haiiy,  diallage,  metal- 
lo'ide,  nearly  allied  to  Labrador  horn- 
blend,  or  hyperstene.  It  has  a  yellow- 
ish brown  colour,  and  semi-metallic 
lustre,  approaching  to  that  of  bronze. 
Bronzite  is  regarded  by  Cleaveland  as 
a  subspecies  of  diallage. 

BROOCH,  n.  (broche.)  [Slav,  obrutsh, 
or  obruch,  a  ring,  a  circle,  a  bracelet.] 
1.  An  ornamental  utensil  for  fastening 
the  vest,or  the  bosom  of  a  shirt.  It  is  usu- 
ally made  of  silver,  often  round,  with  a 
tongue  crossing  its  diameter,  sometimes 
with  two  tongues.  It  formerly  was 
used  in  England,  and  is  still  in  the 
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Highlands  of  Scotland.  Some  of  these 
brooches  were  inscribed  with  charac- 
ters to  which  particular  virtues  were 
attributed,  and  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  a  sort  of  amulet,  or  talisman. — 2.  A 
jewel. — 3.  With  painters,  a  painting  all 
of  one  colour. 

BROOCH,  v.  t.  To  adorn,  or  furnish 
with  brooches,  or  jewels. 

BROOD,  v.  i.  [Sax.  brod,  a  brood;  and 
brtsdan,  bredon,  to  dilate,  or  extend,  to 
warm,  to  divulge,  to  spread;  T).  broe- 
den.  to  brood;  Ger.  bruten,  to  brood; 
fcrwif,  brood;  W.  brwd,  warm,  brydiaw, 
to  warm.  The  sense  is,  to  warm,  or  to 
cover t  to  spread  over.~\  1.  To  sit  on, 
and  cover,  as  a  fowl  on  her  eggs  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  them  and 
hatching  chickens,  or  as  a  hen  over  her 
chickens,  to  warm  and  protect  them. — 
2.  To  sit  on;  to  spread  over,  as  with 
wings;  as,  to  sit  brooding  over  the  vast 
abyss. — 3.  To  remain  a  long  time  in 
anxiety,  or  solicitous  thought;  to  have 
the  mind  uninterruptedly  dwell  a  long 
time  on  a  subject;  as,  the  miser  broods 
over  his  gold. — 4.  To  mature  any  thing 
with  care. 
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BROOD,  v.  I.  To  sit  over,  cover  and 
cherish;  as,  a  hen  broods  her  chick- 
ens.— 2.  To  cherish. 

You'll  brood  your  sorrows  OH  n  throne. 
Dryrlen. 

BROOD,  n.  [Sax.  brod.]  Offspring; 
progeny ;  formerly  used  of  human  be- 
ings in  elegant  works,  and  we  have 
brother,  from  this  word;  but  it  is  now 
more  generally  used  in  contempt.— 2. 
A  hatch ;  the  young  birds  hatched  at 
once;  as,  a  brood  of  chickens,  or  of 
ducks. — 3.  That  which  is  bred;  species 
generated;  that  which  is  produced. 

Libya's  broods  of  poison.  Addison. 

4.  The  act  of  covering  the  eggs,  or  of 
brooding.  [Unusual.] 

BROOD'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  the 
wings;  cherished. 

BROOD'ING,  ppr.  Sitting  on;  cover- 
ing and  warming;  dwelling  on  with 
anxiety. 

BROOD'Y,  a.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on 
eggs  for  hatching;  inclined  to  sit. 
[  Unusual.] 

BROOK,  n.  [Sax.  broc,  or  brooc.  As  the 
sense  is  a  stream,  or  flowing,  it  may  be 
the  D.  broeh,  Ger.  bruch,  a  marsh,  and 
allied  to  Gr.  fyixv,  or  fyv»,  to  rain,  to 
pour,  to  flow,  Eolic  £{(««{,  a  brook. 
Near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  is  a 
stream  called  Thymbrec,  Thymbrius.] 
A  small  natural  stream  of  water,  or  a 
current  flowing  from  a  spring  or  foun- 
tain less  than  a  river.  In  some  parts 
of  America, run  is  used  in  a  like  sense; 
but  run  is  also  applied  to  larger  streams 
than  brook. 

BROOK,  i).  t.  [Sax.  brucan,  to  use,  em- 
ploy, or  perform,  to  eat  or  chew ;  bra- 
can,  brecan,  to  break ;  Gr.  fij^x*,  to  eat, 
to  grind  the  teeth.]  Literally,  to  chew 
or  digest,  as  the  Fr.  diyerer.  Hence, 
To  bear;  to  endure;  to  support;  as, 
young  men  cannot  brook  restraint. 

BROOK'LET,  n.  A  small  brook. 

BR6OK'-LIME,  n.  [brook  and  lime.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Veronica,  called 
Beccabunga,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose 
lateral  spikes. 

BROOK'-MINT,  n.  The  water  mint. 

BR6<)K-WEED,  n.  A  plant,  water 
pimpernel,  the  Samolns. 

BROOK'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  brooks. 

BROOM, n.  [Sax.fcrwm;  D.brem,braam; 
Ir.  brum.  This  is  the  simple  root  of 
Bramble.]  1.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  which  includes  numerous  spe- 
cies. The  common  broom,  Cytisus 
Scoparius,  is  a  shrub  growing  abund- 
antly on  sandy  pastures  and  heaths  in 
Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  large,  yellow, 
butterfly-shaped  flowers,  leaves  in 
threes,  and  single,  and  the  branches 
angular.  Its  twigs  are  tied  in  bundles, 
and  formed  into  brooms.  The  twigs  and 
young  branches  have  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark 
in  tanning  leather.  They  are  also  oc- 
casionally used  as  thatch  for  houses 
and  corn-ricks.  The  wood,  when  the 
dimensions  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  employed  by  cabinet-makers, 
for  veneering.  Broom  is  sown  exten- 
sively as  a  shelter  for  game,  and  among 
the  other  plants  in  young  plantations, 
as  a  screen  from  the  wind,  and  a  pro- 
tection till  the  more  important  species 
can  establish  themselves.  Broom  tops 
are  used  in  dropsy  as  diuretic.  Broom 
rape,  is  Orobanche,  and  with  large  pur- 
ple flowers,  Lathraa.  Spanish  broom, 
is  a  species  of  Spartium,  and  Butcher's 
broom,  is  the  Ruscus. — 2.  A  besom,  or 
brush  with  a  long  handle  for  sweeping 


floors ;  so  called  from  being  originally 
made  of  the  broom-plant. 

BROOM.     See  BREAM. 

BROOM'-€ORN,  n.  [broom  and  corn.] 
A  species  of  Sorghum  or  Guinea-corn, 
with  a  jointed  stem,  like  a  reed,  or  the 
stem  of  maize,  rising  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  bearing  a  head  of 
which  light  dusting  brooms  are  made. 
It  is  the  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

BROOM'ING  a  ship.     [See  BREAM.] 

BROOM'LAND,  n.  [broom  and  land.] 
Land  producing  broom. 

BROOM'RAPE,  n.    See  BROOM. 

BROOM'STAFF,\7i.  [See  STAFF  and 

BROOM'STICK,  /  STICK.]  The  staff 
or  handle  of  a  broom. 

BROOM'Y,a.  Full  of  broom;  contain- 
ing broom. 

BROOSE,  or  BRUSE,  n.  In  Scotland,  a 
race  at  country  weddings.  To  ride 
the  broose,  to  run  a  race  on  horseback 
at  a  wedding.  Those  who  are  at  a  wed- 
ding, especially  the  younger  part  of 
the  company  who  are  conducting  the 
bride  from  her  own  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  often  set  off  at  full  speed 
for  the  latter.  He  who  first  reaches 
the  house,  is  said  to  win  the  broose. 
The  term  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  brose.  [See  BROSE.]  Hence,  to 
win  the  broose,  would  signify,  to  be  the 
first  to  obtain  possession  of  the  bridal 
feast. 

BRO'S€US,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  possessing  an  unusually 
large  head.  They  are  generally  found 
under  stones,  or  rubbish. 

BROSE,  n.  [A.  S.  Briwas.]  A  Scotch 
dish,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
oatmeal,  and  sometimes  on  the  meal  of 
pease,  and  immediately  mixing  the 
meal  and  water  by  stirring,  leaving  the 
meal  in  small  knots  or  lumps,  about 
the  size  of  marbles.  Sometimes  butter 
is  added  to  the  meal,  or  sweet  milk  is 
poured  over  the  brose.  The  dish  is 
denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  li- 
quid :  as,  hail-brose,  water-brose,  beef- 
brose,  &c. 

BRO'SEN.t  a.  Burnt. 

BRO'SIMUM,  n.  A  genus  of  Urticaceaj, 
one  species  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  cow-tree,  or  Palo  de  vacca  of  South 
America. 

BRO'SMIUS,  71.  A  genus  of  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Gadidffi.  One 
species  has  been  found  on  our  northern 
coasts,  commonly  called  the  Torsk,  and 
in  the  Shetlands  the  Tusk,  and  the 
Brismak. 

BROTH,  n.  (brauth.)  [Sax.  broth;  Ir. 
broth;  Sp.  brodio;  Ir.  bruithim,  to  boil. 
Qu.  D.  braadert,  to  roast ;  W.  broth,  a 
stirring  or  tumult.]  1.  Liquor  in  which 
flesh  is  boiled  and  macerated,  usually 
with  rice  and  herbs,  or  some  ingredient 
to  give  it  a  better  relish. — 2.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  word  is  often  applied  to  foam- 
ing water,  and  especially  to  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  water  in  the  highways, 
which  is  called  snow-broth. 

BROTH'EL,  n.[  A  dialectical  orthogra- 
phy of  Bordel,  which  see.]  A  house  of 
lewdness  ;  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  prostitution ;  a  bawdy- 
house  ;  a  stew. 

BROTH'ELLER,  n.  One  that  frequents 
brothels. 

BROTH'EL-HOTJSE,  71.  A  brothel. 

BROTH'ELRY.n.Lewdness ;  obscenity. 

BROTH'ER,  7i.  plur.  Brothers  or  Bre- 
thren. [Goth,  brothar;  Sax.  brother  or 
bretker;  D.  broeder,  from  bropden,  to 
brood,io breed;  S&m.braderorbhratre; 
Dalmatian  brath;  Lat.  frater;  Gr.  *»*- 
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?'.  Pers.  boradar;  Corn,  bre- 
dar;  Ir.  brathair;  W.  brawd;  Sam. 
abrat;  Fr.  frere,  from  Lat.  frater;  Sp. 
frayle,  a  friar;  It.  fratello,  brother,  and 
frate,  friar;  Arm.  breuzr.  By  the 
Dutch,  it  appears  that  this  word  signi- 
fies one  of  the  brood  or  breed.  The 
common  plural  is  brothers,  in  the  so- 
lemn style  brethren  is  used.]  1.  A  hu- 
man male  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother.  A  male  by  one  of  the  parents 
only  is  called  a  half-brother,  or  bro- 
ther of  the  half  blood. — 2.  Any  one 
closely  united;  an  associate;  as,  a  band 
of  brothers.— S.  One  that  resembles 
another  in  manners. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother 
to  him  that  is  a  great  waster;  Prov.  xviii. 
In  Scripture,  the  term  brother  is  applied 
to  a  kinsman  by  blood  more  remote 
than  a  son  of  the  same  parents  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob 
and  Laban.  Persons  of  the  same  pro- 
fession call  each  other  brother,  as  judges, 
clergymen,  professors  of  religion,  mem- 
bers of  societies  united  in  a  common 
cause,  monks  and  the  like.  Kings  give 
to  each  other  the  title  of  brother. 
Clergymen  address  their  congregations 
by  the  title  of  brethren.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  brother  or  brethren,  is 
used  for  man  in  general ;  all  men  being 
children  of  the  same  primitive  ances- 
tors, and  forming  one  race  of  beings. — 
Brother-german,  is  a  brother  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  uterine  brother,  or  by  the 
mother  only. 

BROTH'ERHOOD,  n.  [brother  and 
hood.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  brother. — 2.  An  association  of  men 
for  any  purpose, as  a  society  of  monks; 
a  fraternity. — 3.  A  class  of  men  of  the 
same  kind,  profession,  or  occupation. 

BROTH'ERLESS,  a.  Without  a  brother. 

BROTH'EltUKE,  a.  Becoming  a  bro- 
ther. 

BROTH'ERLINESS,  71.  State  of  being 
brotherly. 

BROTU'ERLOVE,  71.  Brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

BROTH'ERLY,  a.  Pertaining  to  bro- 
thers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers ; 
becoming  brothers ;  kind ;  affectionate ; 
as,  brotherly  love,  Shakspeare  uses 
this  word  as  an  adverb.  "  I  speak  but 
brotherly."  But  the  use  is  not  autho- 
rized. 

BRO'TULA,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Subbrachial  Malacopterygii,  and 
family  Gadida1,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  united 
with  the  caudal,  and  forming  one  fin 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  This  ge- 
nus is  closely  allied  to  Brosmius. 

BROUGHT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bring; 
pronounced  brant.  [See  BRING.] 

BROUSSONE'TIA,  n.  A  genus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  Nettle  Tribe  or  Urti- 
cacea;.  B.  Papyrifera,  or  Paper  mul- 
berry, is  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan 
for  the  sake  of  its  young  shoots,  which 
are  made  into  baskets.  Its  outer  bark 
furnishes  a  kind  of  paper,  and  cloth  is 
made  from  the  inner  bark; 

BROW,  n.  [Sax.  brow,  bruwa;  Ir.  bra, 
brai,  eyebrow,  and  abhra,  the  eyelid ; 
Sans.&rwwan,  bru;  Gr.  o$%v*, «<?$«:  Pers. 
bro,  or  abro;  and  the  last  syllable  of 
L.  patpebra.  It  is  probably  contracted 
from  brg,  and  signifies  an  edge,  border, 
or  projection.]  1.  The  prominent  ridge 
over  the  eye,  forming  an  arch  above 
the  orbit.  The  skin  of  this  arch  or 
ridge  is  moved  by  muscles,  which  con- 
tract it  in  a  frown,  and  elevate  it  in  joy 
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or  surprise.  Hence,  to  knit  the  brows, 
is  to  frown. — 2.  The  hair  that  covers 
the  brow  forming  an  arch  called  the 
eye-brow. — 3.  The  forehead.  Hence, 
the  general  air  of  the  countenance. — 4. 
The  edge  of  a  steep  place,  as  the  brink 
of  a  river  or  precipice ;  as,  the  brow 
of  a  hill. — 5.  A  fringe  of  coppice,  ad- 
joining to  the  hedge  of  a  field. 

BROW,  r.  t.  To  bound;  to  limit;  to 
form  the  edge  or  border  of. 

BROW-ANTLER,  n.  [browandantler.] 
The  first  start  that  grows  on  a  deer's 
head. — 2.  The  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 
next  the  tail. 

BROW-BEAT,  v.  t.  [brow  and  beat.'] 
To  depress  or  bear  down  with  haughty, 
stern  looks,  or  with  arrogant  speech 
aud  dogmatic  assertions ;  or  in  general 
to  bear  down  by  impudence. 

BROWBEATEN,  pp.  Overborne  by 
impudence. 

BROWBEATING,  ppr.  Overbearing 
with  severe  brows,  stem  looks,  or  posi- 
tive assertions. 

BROWBEATING,  n.  A  bearing  down 
with  stern  looks,  supercilious  manners, 
or  confident  assertions. 

BROWBOUND,  a.  [brow  and  bound.] 
Crowned;  having  the  head  encircled 
as  with  a  diadem. 

BROWED,  a.  Formed  into  a  border. 

BROWLESS,  a.  Without  shame. 

BROWPOST,  n.  [brow  and  post.']  A- 
mong  builders,  a  beam  that  goes  across 
a  building. 

BROW'SICK,ta.  [brow  &nd  sick.]  De- 
jected ;  hanging  the  head. 

BROWN,  a.  [Sax.  brun;  D.  bruin;  Ger. 
braun;  FT.  brun;  Sp.  and  It.  bruno; 
from  the  verb  to  burn.]  Dusky ;  of  a 
dark  or  dusky  colour,  inclining  to  red- 
ness ;  but  the  shades  are  various,  as 
Spanish  brown,  London  brown,  clove 
brown,  tawny  brown.  Brown  results 
from  a  mixture  of  red,  black,  and  yellow. 

BROWN,  v.  t.  To  make  brown  or  dusky. 

A  trembling  twilight  o'er  the  welkin  moves, 

Browni  the  dim  void,  and  darkens  deep 

the  groves.  Barlotff. 

BROWN'BILL,  n.  [brown  and  bill.]  A 
weapon  formerly  used  by  the  English 
foot  soldiers.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  stated ;  but  from  it  brou-n  musket 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  appellation. 

BROWN  COAL,  n.  A  fresh  water  for- 
mation of  the  tertiary  series.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  it  occurs  in  strata  of 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  thickness, 
chiefly  composed  of  trees  which  have 
been  drifted,  apparently  by  fresh  water, 
from  their  place  of  growth. 

BROWN'IE,  n.  In  Scotland,  an  imagin- 
ary spirit  that  haunts  houses,  particu- 
larly those  attached  to  farms.  Instead 
of  doing  any  injury,  he  was  believed  to 
be  very  useful  to  the  family,  particu- 
larly to  the  servants  if  they  treated  him 
well ;  for  whom,  while  they  took  their 
necessary  refreshment  in  sleep,  he  was 
wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudgery. 
In  appearance,  the  brownie  was  said  to 
be  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild. 

BROWN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  brown;  in- 
clined to  brown. 

BROWN'ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  reli- 
gious creed  of  the  Brownists,  who  main- 
tain that  any  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians united  under  one  pastor,  or  com- 
muning together,  constitutes  a  church 
independent  of  any  other. 

BROWN'IST,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert 
Brown,  a  puritan,  or  dissenter  from  the 
Church  of  England,  who  left  England 
with  his  congregation,  and  settled  at 
Middleburgh  in  Zealand.  He  was  the 


head  of  a  party  of  Independents  in 
Church  government. 

BROWN'NESS,  n.  A  brown  colour. 

BROWN'-SPAR,  n.  Pearl  spar,  or  si- 
dero-calcite.  It  occurs  massive  and  in 
obtuse  rhomboids,  with  curvilinear 
faces.  Its  colours  are  white,  red,  and 
brown,  or  even  pearly  gray,  and  black. 


Gloomy  study  ;  dull  thoughtfulness  ; 
meditation  directed  to  no  certain  object. 

BROWN'-WORT,  n.  [brown  and  wort.] 
A  plant  ;  Prunella.  —  2.  A  species  of 
Scrophularia,  the  vernalis,  oKyellow 
figwort,  with  brown  stalks. 

BROWN'Y.f  a.  Brown. 

BROWSE,  v.  t.  (t  as  z.)  [Gr.  0{.«»,  to 
eat  or  browse,  £{*«?,  food,  but  probably 
these  words  may  be  from  sprouts;  Arm. 
brouz,  brouez,  or  broust,  sprouts,  buds  ; 
Fr.  brout,  brouter;  Arm.  brousta,  or 
browza,  to  browse.  It  is  allied  to  brush; 
Vi'.brwt/s,  luxuriant  growth  ;  rhwys,  vi- 
gour, luxuriousness,  wantonness.]  To 
eat  the  ends  of  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  the  young  shoots,  as  cattle 
or  deer. 

BROWSE,  v.  i.  (s  as  z.)  To  feed  on  the 
tender  branches  or  shoots  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  as  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

BROWSE,  n.  (brows.)  The  tender 
branches  or  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
fit  for  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

RROWS'ING,  ppr.  (*  as  z.)  Feeding  on 
branches,  shrubs,  or  shoots  of  trees. 

BRU'CEA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Dodecandria,  order  Tetragynia, 
and  nat.  order  Lanthoxylacese.  One 
species  is  an  African  tree,  brucea  anti- 
dysenterica,  the  bark  of  which  is  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  used  as  a  remedy  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhcea, 

BRU'CHUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  with  filiform  antennas  equal 
filiform  feelers,  and  acuminated  Up. 
There  are  twenty-five  species. 

BRU'CINA,  or  BRU'CINE,  n.  A  vege- 
to-alkaloid,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventon  in  the  bark  of  the  brucea 
antidysenterica,  and  afterwards,  as  ac- 
companying Strychnia  in  Nux  Vomica. 
Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter  and  acrid, 
and  it  forms  with  the  acids,  salts  which 
are  soluble  and  generally  crystallizable. 
Its  action  on  the  animal  economy  is 
entirely  analogous  to  that  of  Strychnia, 
but  much  less  powerful. 

BRU'CITE,  n.  A  mineral,  the  chondro- 
dite  of  Berzelius,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  grains  or  imperfect  crystals, 
sometimes  in  four-  bided  prisms  with 
rhombic  bases.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  late  Dr.  Bruce,  a  distinguished  mi- 
neralogist of  New  York. 

BRUGMAN'SIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  nat.  order  Solanacese,  to  which  be- 
longs the  plant  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Datura  arborea,  and  also  the 
Bovochevo  of  the  Columbians,  which  is 
narcotic  in  a  high  degree. 

BRUIK,  v.  t.  [Allied  to  A.  Sax.irucan.] 
To  enjoy  ;  to  possess.  [Scotch.] 

BRU'lN,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  bear. 

BRC1SE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Sax.  brysan,  to 
bruise  ;  Fr.  briser,  to  break  or  bruise  ; 
froisser,  to  bruise.]  To  crush  by  beat- 
ing or  pounding  with  an  instrument 
not  edged  or  pointed.  When  applied 
to  animal  flesh,  orto  vegetables,  a  bruise 
is  a  contusion  that  impairs  the  natural 
sob'dity  and  texture  of  the  part,  but 
often  without  breaking  the  skin.  When 
applied  to  minerals  and  similar  sub- 
stances, it  signifies  to  break  them,  and 
often  to  reduce  them  to  a  coarse  powder. 
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BRUISE,  n.  A  contusion ;  a  hurt  upon 
the  flesh  of  animals,  upon  plants  or 
other  bodies,  with  a  blunt  or  heavy  in- 
strument. 

BROISED,pj>.  Crushed;  hurt  or  broken 
by  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument. 

BRUISER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that 
bruises. — 2.  A  concave  tool  for  grind- 
ing the  specula  of  telescopes.  It  is 
made  of  brass,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  hammered  as  near  the 
gauge  as  possible.  By  this  instrument 
the  speculum  is  prepared  for  the  hands 
of  the  polisher. — 3.  In  vulgar  Ian.,  a 
boxer. 

BRUISE-WORT,  n.  [bruise  and  u-ort.] 
A  plant ;  comfrey. 

BRUISING,  ppr.  Crushing ;  breaking 
or  wounding  by  a  blunt  or  heavy  in- 
strument. 

BRUISING,  n.  In  pop.  Ian.,  a  beating  or 
boxing. 

BRUIT,  n.  [Fr.]  Report; rumour;  fame. 

BRUIT,  t).  t.  To  report;  to  noise  abroad. 

BRCITED,  pp.  Reported. 

BRUITING,  ppr.  Reporting. 

BRUL'YIE,  BRUL'ZIE,  or  BRIIL'YE- 
MENT,  n.  [Fr.  brouiller,  to  quarrel.]  A 
brawl,  broil,  fray,  or  quarrel.  [Scotck.] 

BR  U'MAL,  a.  [Lat.  bruma,  winter,  fcrti- 
malis;  Sp.  bruma,  winter,  fog,  or  mist.] 
Belonging  to  the  winter. 

BRUME,  n.  [Fr.  brume;  Sp.  bruma.  See 
BRUMAL.]  Mist ;  fog ;  vapours.  [Lit.  us] 

BRUMIA'CE.3:,  n.  A  small  natural  or- 
der of  Exogens,  belonging  to  the  albu- 
minous group,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
currant  tribe.  The  species  are  small 
heath-like  shrubs  of  no  value. 

BRUN,  BURN,  n.  A  river  or  stream. 
[Scotch] 

BRUNEI",        In.     [Fr.     from     brun, 

BRUNETT'E,  f  brown.  See  BEOWN.! 
A  woman  with  a  brown  or  dark  com- 
plexion. 

BRUN'ION,  n.  [Fr.  brugnon.]  A  sort 
of  fruit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach. 
Brunswick  green.  An  ammoniaco-mu- 
riate  of  copper,  used  for  paper  hangings 
and  in  oil  painting. 

BRUNT,  n.  [Dan.  brynde,  and  brunst, 
ardour,  ardency,  burning  heat.  It  is 
the  Dutch  brand,  fire,  flame,  ardour, 
from  the  common  root  of  burn,  brennan, 
brand.  This  shows  the  radical  sense 
of  burn.  See  BURN.]  1.  The  heat,  or 
utmost  violence  of  an  onset;  the  strength 
or  violence  of  any  contention ;  as,  the 
brunt  of  a  battle. — 2.  The  force  of  a 
blow  ;  violence ;  shock  of  any  kind. — 

3.  A  sudden  effort. 

BRUSH, n.  [Fr.  brosse;  Sp.  brusca,  bruza, 
probably  allied  to  browse,  W.  brwys, 
thick,  branching,  from  rhu-ys,  vigour, 
luxuriance,  or  prys,  brushwood.  A 
brush  is  primarily  sprouts,  shoots.]  1. 
An  instrument  for  cleaning  any  thing 
of  dust  and  dirt  by  light  rubbing,  as 
floors,  furniture,  boots,  &c.  Brushes 
originally  were  made  of  shrubs,  or  small 
branches  of  trees  tied  together,  and  such 
are  yet  used  for  coarse  purposes.  But 
the  materials  most  used  are  bristles  set 
in  wood.  Painters  use  a  small  brush 
to  lay  colours  on  their  large  pieces. 
Silversmiths  use  a  wire-brush  for 
scrubbing  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  in 
order  to  gilding ;  and  there  is  a  me- 
thod of  staining  leather  by  rubbing  the 
colour  on  the  skin  with  a  brush. — 2. 
Branches  of  trees  lopped  off;  brush- 
wood; a  sense  common  in  the  United 
States. — 3.  The  small  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  wood ;  or  a  thicket  of  small  trees. 

4.  A  skirmish ;  a  slight  encounter:  also, 
an  assault ;  a  shock,  or  rude  treatment 


BRUTAL 


BRYOPHYLLUM 
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from  collision. — 5.  Tn  electricity,  the  lu- 
minous appearance  of  electric  matter 
issuingin  diverging  rays  from  a  point— 
G.  The  bushy  tail  of  some  animals ;  as, 
the  brush  of  a  fox,  squirrel,  &c. 

BRUSH,  ii.  t.  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a 
brush  :  as,  to  brush  a,  hat. — 2.  To  strike 
as  with  a  brush ;  to  strike  lightly,  by 
passing  over  the  surface,  without  in- 
jury, or  impression  ;  as,  to  brush  the 
arm  in  passing ;  to  brush  the  briny 
flood.—  3.  To  paint  with  a  brush ;  hence, 
to  brush  up  is  often  used  for  cleansing 
in  general.— 4.  With  off,  to  remove  by 
brushing,  as  to  brush  off  dust;  also,  to 
carry  away  by  an  act  like  that  of  brush- 
ing, or  by  passing  over  lightly,  as  by 
wind.— 5.  To  move  as  a  brush ;  to  pass 
over  with  a  light  contact. 

BRUSH,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  in  haste; 
to  move  so  lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  as,  to  brush  by. — 2.  To  move 
or  skim  over,  with  a  slight  contact,  or 
without  much  impression. 

BRUSH'ED,  pp.  Rubbed  with  a  brush; 
struck  lightly. 
lUSH'ER,  n.  One  who  brushes. 

BRUSH'ING,  ppr.  Sweeping  or  rub- 
bing with  a  brush  ;  striking  gently  ; 
moving  nimbly  in  haste;  skimming  over 
lightly. 

BRUSH'ING,  n.  A  rubbing  or  sweeping. 

BRUSH'ING,  a.  Brisk;  light;  as,  a 
brushing  gallop. 

BRUSH'LIKE,  a.  [brush  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling a  brush. 

BRUSH-WHEELS,  n.  Wheels  which 
turn  each  other  by  means  of  bristles  or 
brushes  fixed  to  their  circumference  ; 
used  in  light  machinery.  Sometimes 


Brush  Wheel*. 

wheels  are  made  to  turn  each  other  by 
friction  only.  The  surfaces  brought 
into  contact  are  then  formed  of  the  end 
grain  of  wood,  or  covered  with  hempen 
or  buff  leather  belts,  and  the  wheels 
are  pressed  together  to  increase  the 
friction. 

BRUSH'WOOD,  n.  [brush  and  wood.] 
Brush ;  a  thicket  'or  coppice  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs ;  also,  branches  of 
trees  cut  off. 

BRUSH' Y,  a.  Resembling  a  brush; 
rough ;  shaggy ;  having  long  hair. 

BRUSQUE,  a.  [Fr.  brusque.]  Rude; 
nbrnpt  in  manner. 

BRUSSELS'-SPROUTS,  n.  A  variety 
of  Brassica  oleracea,  or  cabbage. 

BRUS'TLE,».t.(brus'l.)[Sax.  brostlian, 
to  crackle;  Ger.  brausen;  Dan.  bruser; 
Sw.  brusa;  from  the  root  of  rustle.] 
To  crackle ;  to  make  a  small  crackling 
noise  ;  to  rustle,  as  a  silk  garment ;  to 
vapour,  as  a  bully. 

BRUST'JJNG,  ppr.  Crackling;  rust- 
ling ;  vapouring. 

BRUT.t  v.  i.  [Fr.  brouter.]  To  browse. 

BHU'TA,  a.  [Lat.  plur.  from  Brutus, 
animalia  understood.]  The  second 
order  of  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia 
in  the  Linntean  system,  comprehending 
those  animals  which  have  no  foreteeth 
in  either  jaw,  as  the  sloth,  ant-eater, 
rhinoceros,  elephant,  &c. 

BRU'TAL,  a.  [See  BRUTE.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  brute ;  as,  brutal  nature. — 2. 


Savage;  cruel;  inhuman;  brutish;  un- 
feeling like  a  brute ;  merciless;  as,  bru- 
tal courage ;  brutal  manners. 

BRUTAL'ITY.n.  Inhumanity;  savage- 
ness;  churlishness;  insensibility  to  pity 
or  shame. 

BRU'TALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  brutal, 
churlish,  or  inhuman. 

All  cruel  punishments  brutalize  the  heart. 
Z.  Smift. 

BRU'TALIZE,  v.  i.  To  become  brutal, 
inhuman,  or  coarse  and  beastly. 

BRU'TALLY,  adv.  Cruelly;  inhuman- 
ly; in  a  coarse,  churlish,  or  brutal 
manner. 

BRUTE,  a.  [Fr.  brut,  from  Lat.  bnitus, 
senseless,  irrational ;  It.  and  Sp.  bruto. 
This  word  may  be  the  Ch.  Kirns,  be- 
rootha,  foreign,  strange,  as  the  ancients 
expressed  wildness  and  savageness  by 
verbs  which  signify  to  depart  or  be 
distant.]  1.  Senseless  ;  unconscious  ; 
as,  the  brute  earth. — 2.  Irrational ;  fe- 
rine; as, a  brute  beast. — 3.  Bestial;  in 
common  with  beasts ;  as,  brute  violence. 
— 4.  Rough;  uncivilized;  insensible; 
as,  a  brute  philosopher. 

BRUTE,  n.  A  beast;  any  animal  desti- 
tute of  reason,  and  of  course  the  word 
comprehends  all  animals  except  man, 
but  is  applied  mostly  to  the  larger 
beasts. — 2.  A  brutal  person ;  a  savage 
in  heart  or  manners;  a  low-bred  un- 
feeling man. 

BRUTE.t  v.  t.  for  bruit,  to  report. 

BRCTELY,  adv.  In  a  rude  manner. 

BROTENESS.t  n.  Brutality. 

BRU'TIFY,  v.  t.  To  make  a  person  a 
brute;  to  make  senseless,  stupid,  or 
unfeeling. 

BRU'TISH,  a.  Like  a  brute,  or  beast ; 
as,  a  brutish  form. — 2.  Insensible;  stu- 
pid; as,  brutish  men. — 3.  Unfeeling; 
savage;  ferocious;  brutal.— 4.  Gross; 
carnal;  bestial. — 5.  Ignorant;  uncivil- 
ized; untaught. 

BRU'TISHLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
brute ;  grossly ;  irrationally ;  stupidly ; 
savagely. 

BRU'TISHNESS,  n.  Stupidity;  insen- 
sibility; brutality;  savageness;  the 
qualities  of  a  brute. 

BRU'TISM,  n.  The  nature  or  charac- 
teristic qualities  or  actions  of  a  brute; 
extreme  stupidity,  or  beastly  vulgarity. 

Brutum  fulmen.  [Lat.]  A  loud  but 
harmless  threatening. 

BRYA'XIS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects.  The  species  have  short  wing 
cases,  and  the  terminal  joints  of  the 
antennae  immensely  large.  They  are 
generally  found  in  winter  and  the  early 
part  of  spring  in  moss. 

BRY'ONINE,  n.  A  bitter,  and  some- 
what poisonous  principle  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Bryonia  alba,  and 
Bryonia  dioica.  It  forms  a  brown  or 
yellowish  white  mass,  having  a  taste 
at  first  sweetish,  then  acrid  and  very 
bitter.  It  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and 
appears  to  contain  nitrogen. 

BRY'ONY,n.[Lat.6ryoma;  Gr. /3(v»,,,.] 
White  jalap;  the  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species.  The 
root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony  is 
a  strong  irritating  cathartic. — Blach- 
bryony  is  the  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  called  Tamus. 

BRYOPHYL'LUM,n.  A  succulent  exo- 
genous genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Crassulaceie,  and  re- 
markable for  the  singular  property 
possessed  by  its  leaves  of  budding  from 
the  margin.  There  is  only  one  species, 
(Bryophyllum  calycinium),  a  green- 
house plant  in  this  country. 
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BRY'UM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Musci,  or  Mosses,  and  be- 
longing to  the  class  Cryptogamia.  There 
are  many  species,  natives  of  Britain. 

BUB,  n.  A  cant  word  for  strong  malt 
liquor. 

BUB.f  ».  t.  To  throw  out  in  bubbles. 

BUB'BLE,  n.  [D.  bobbel;  Sw.  bubla; 
from  swelling,  inflation.]  1.  A  small 
bladder  or  vesicle  of  water,  or  other 
fluid  inflated  with  air. —  Glass-Bubble, 
a  small  hollow  sphere  of  glass  which 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  water.— 2. 
Any  thing  that  wants  firmness,  or  so- 
lidity; a  vain  project;  that  which  is 
more  specious  than  real.  Hence,  a  false 
show ;  a  cheat,  or  fraud. — 3.  A  delu- 
sive scheme  of  speculation;  an  empty 
project  to  raise  money  on  imaginary 
grounds;  as,  the  South  Sea  bubble. — 4. 
A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project. 

BUB'BLE,  v.  i  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as 
liquors  when  boiling  or  agitated.— 2. 
To  run  with  a  gurgling  noise;  as,  a 
bubbling  stream. 

BUB'BLE,  «.  t.  To  cheat;  or  deceive, 
or  impose  on. 

BUB'BLER,  n.  One  who  cheats. 

BUB'BLING,  ppr.  Rising  in  bubbles; 
running  with  a  gurgling  noise ;  cheat- 

BUB'BLY,  a.  Full  of  bubbles. 

BUB'BY,  n.  [from  the  same  root  as 
bubble  and  !>uhu.\  A  woman's  breast. 

BU'BO,  n.  [Gr.  p™l»,,  Lat.  bubo,  a  swell- 
ing.] A  tumour,  or  abscess  with  in- 
flammation, which  rises  in  certain 
glandular  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
groin,  or  armpit. 

BU'BO,  n.  [Lat.]  A  subgenus  of  owls 
(Strigidse),  characterized  by  a  small 
concha,  or  ear  aperture.  Two  tufts, 
or  feathered  horns  of  considerable  size 
adorn  the  head,and  the  legs  are  feather- 
ed down  to  the  toes. 

BU'BON,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Digynia;  Macedonian  parsley. 

BU'BONOCELE,  n.  [Gr.  0«£».  the 
groin,  and  **/*,  a  tumour.]  Hernia 
inguinalis,  or  inguinal  rupture;  a  tu- 
mour in  the  groin,  formed  by  a  prolap- 
sus of  the  intestines  or  omentum,  or 
both,  through  the  processes  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

BU'BUKLE,t  n-  A  red  pimple. 

BUBUL'€A,  n.  A  flat,  fresh-water  fish, 
of  a  circular  form  and  a  silvery  colour. 

BU€ANIER',  or  BUCANEER,  ».  [Fr. 
boucaner,  to  broil  fish  or  flesh,  to  hunt 
oxen  for  their  skins.]  Primarily,  a  bu- 
canier  is  said  to  be  one  who  dries  and 
smokes  flesh  or  fish  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indians.  The  name  was  first  given 
to  the  French  settlers  in  Hayti,  or  His- 
paniola,  whose  business  was  to  hunt 
wild  cattle  and  swine.  It  was  after- 
ward applied  to  the  piratical  adven- 
turers, English  and  French,  who  com- 
bined to  make  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards  in  America. 

BU€A'O,  n.  A  species  of  owl,  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  of  a  beautiful  plum- 
age, and  size  of  a  peacock,  but  remark- 
able for  a  hideous  nocturnal  scream. 

BU€'€AL,  a.  [L.  bucca,  the  cheek;  W. 
boc.]  Pertaining  to  the  cheek.  The 
buccal  glands  are  the  small  glands  of 
the  mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  se- 
crete saliva. — Buccal  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

BUCEL'LA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  little  morsel,  or 
mouthful. 

BU€CELLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  buccel/a, 
buccea,  a  mouthful.]  The  act  of  break- 
ing into  large  pieces. 
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BU€'CINA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  military  wind 
instrument  of  the  shrill  horn  or  cornet 
kind,  in  use  among  the  ancients.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  formed 
of  the  horn  of  the  bull,  or  goat,  but 
subsequently  of  brass. 

BU€CINA'TOB,  n.  [Lat.]  In  anatomy, 
Bucco-labialis,  or  the  trumpeter's  mus- 
cle, a  muscle  of  the  mouth,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  flatten  the  cheek,  thereby 
assisting  in  the  swallowing  of  liquids 
and  in  manducation ;  it  is  also  the  mus- 
cle by  which  we  are  enabled  to  blow 
wind  instruments  which  require  a 
strong  blast  of  air,  and  hence  its  name. 

BU€'CINITE,  n.  Fossil  remains,  or 
petriiications  of  the  shells  called  Buc- 
cinum. 

BU€CINOI'DA,  n.  The  third  family  in 
the  order  Pectinibranchiata;  division 
Mollusca. 

BU€'CINUM,n.  [Lat.]  The  trumpeter's 
shell;  a  genus  of  univalve  shells,  shaped 
in  some  degree  like  a  horn,  or  other 
wind  instrument.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  among  which  are  the  po- 
mum,  spindle-shell,  mitre-shell,Midas- 
ear-shell,  triton-shell,  tower  of  Babel- 
shell,  &c. 

BU€'€O,  n.  Barbet;  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Picas,  distinguished  by 
having  the  bill  sharp  edged,  compressed 
on  the  sides,  notched  on  each  side  near 
the  apex,  and  bent  inwards  with  a  long 
slit  beneath  the  eyes. 

BUCENT'AUR,  n.  The  state  barge  of 
Venice. 

BUCEPH'ALUS,  n.  An  animal  of  the 
gazelle  tribe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  hind, 
but  in  shape  it  seems  to  partake  some- 
what of  the  hind  and  heifer.  Alexan- 
der's horse  was  called  Bucephalus  from 
his  large  head,  faut,  ox-head. 

BU'CEKOS,  n.  The  hornbill,  or  Indian 
raven;  a  genus  of  birds,  common  in 
the  East  Indies. 

BU€H'OLZITE,  n.  A  newly  discovered 
mineral,  whose  colours  are  white  and 
black,  appearing  in  spots.  It  scratches 
glass,  but  is  scratched  by  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  the  Tyrol. 

BUCK,  n.  [Ger.  bauche,  beuche;  Sp. 
bugada."\  1.  Lye  in  which  clothes  are 
soaked  in  the  operation  of  bleaching ; 
the  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 
— 2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked,  or 
washed  in  lye. 

BUCK,  v.  t.  [Ger.  beuchen;  Dan.  boger; 
Arm.  bugad.  This  verb  is  retained  in 
the  Lat.  imbuo,  for  imbuco,  or  imbugo, 
to  steep,  tinge,  or  imbue.]  To  soak,  or 
steep  in  lye,  a  process  in  bleaching ;  to 
wash,  or  steep  in  lye,  or  suds. 
BUCK,  n.  [Sax.  buc,  bucca;  Ger.  and 
Sw.  bock;  W.  bwc;  It.  becco.  This 
Italian  word  signifies  a  bill,  or  beak 
the  mouth,  the  helm  of  a  ship,  the 
pipe  of  a  still,  and  a  buck.  We  see  it 
is  the  same  word  as  beak,  from  thrust- 
ing; Dan.  bilk,  whence  buhher,  to  ram 
or  thrust  piles.  Ir.  hoc,  or  poc;  Corn 
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bugn,  a  stag.  Qu.  Eth.  bahak,  the  male 
of  sheep,  or  goats.]  1.  The  male  of 
the  fallow  deer,  of  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
the  rabbit,  and  hare.  It  is  applied  only 
to  the  smaller  quadrupeds. — Suck  of 
the  first  head,  in  her.,  a  buck  in  the  fifth 
year. — Great  buck,  a  buck  in  its  sixth 
year,  or  older. — 2.  A  fop,  blood,  dandy. 
BUCK,  B.  i.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and 
does. 

BUCK'-BASKET,  n.  [buck  and  basket.] 
A  basket  in  which  clothes  are  carried 
to  the  wash. 

BUCK'BEAN,  n.  This  is  properly  Soy- 
bean, which  see. 
BUCK'ED,  pp.  Soaked  in  lye. 
BUCK'ET,  n.  [Sax.  buc;   Fr.   baquet; 
Ir.  buicead.]     1.  The  vessel  in  which 
water  is  drawn  out  of   a  well;   it  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  pail. — 2.  A  ves- 
sel or  pail  used  at  sea  to  draw  water 
up  at  the  side  of  a  ship,  for  washing 

the  decks,  &c 3.  A  vessel  made  of 

leather,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  pail, 
but  narrower  and  deeper,  used  to  con- 
vey water  by  hand  for  extinguishing 
fires;  a  fire  bucket.  Buckets  in  water 
wheels,  are  a  series  of  cavities  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  to  move  the 
wheel. 

BUCK'ETFULL,  n.  As  much  as  a 
bucket  will  hold. 

BUCK'ETE,  n.  A  plant,  the  Esculus 
flava,  indigenous  in  the  Western  States 
of  America.     Hence,  the  name  is  given 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Ohio. 
BUCK'ING,  ppr.  Soaking  in  lye,  in  the 
process  of  bleaching ;  washing. 
BUCK'ING,  n.  The  act    or  process  of 
soaking   cloth   in  lye    for    bleaching; 
also  the  lye  or  liquor ;  a  washing. 
BUCK'ING-STOOL,    n.    A    washing 
block. 

BUCK'LANDITE,n.  A  mineral,  hither- 
to ranked  with  the  pyroxenes,  to  which 
it  has  a  great  resemblance  in  form  and 
external  characters. 
BUCK'LE,  n.  [Fr.  boucle,  a  buckle,  a 
ring,  a  knocker;  bonder,  to  curl,  to 
ring,  to  buckle;  Ir.  bucla;  Arm.boucl. 
In  Sp.  bucle  is  hair  curled.  In  W. 
bafu,  bacellu,  and  baglu  signify, to  bend, 
hook,  or  grapple.  Sax.  bugan,  to  bow.] 
1.  An  instrument  made  of  some  kind 
of  metal,  for  fastening  together  cer- 
tain parts  of  dress,  as  the  straps  of 
shoes,  knee-bands,  &c.,  or  other  straps 
and  bands,  as  in  a  harness.  The  forms 
are  various,  but  it  consists  of  a  ring, 
or  rim  with  a  chape  and  tongue. — 2.  A 
curl,  or  a  state  of  being  curled,  or 
crisped,  as  hair. — 3.  In  coats  of  arms,  a 
token  of  the  surety,  faith,  and  service 
of  the  bearer. 

BUCK'LE,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  buck- 
le,  or  buckles.— 2.  To  prepare  for  ac- 
tion^ metaphor,  taken  from  buckling 
on  armour.— 3.  To  join  in  battle. — 4. 
To  confine,  or  limit. 

A  span  bticklet  ill  his  sum  of  age.  Shak 
BUCK'LE.  v.  i.  To  bend;  to  bow;  as 
to  buckle  under  life.  To  buckle  to 
to  bend  to;  to  apply  with  vigour;  to 
engage  with  zeal.  To  buckle  in,  to 
close  in;  to  embrace,  or  seize  the  body 
as  in  a  scuffle ;  a  popular  use  in  Ameri 
ca.  To  buckle  with,  to  encounter  wit] 
embrace ;  to  join  in  close  combat. 
BUCK'LED,  pp.  Fastened  with  a  buck 
le.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  tc 
belts,  bands,  collars,  &c.,  borne  with 
buckles. 

BUCK'LEK,  n.  [W.  bwccled;  Fr.  bouc 

Her;  Ir.  buicleir.]     A  kind  of  shield 

or  piece  of  defensive  armour,  ancientl 
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used  in  war.  It  was  composed  of  wood, 
or  wickers  woven  together,  covered 
with  skin,  or  leather,  fortified  with 
plates  of  brass,  or  other  metal,  and 
worn  on  the  left  arm.  On  the  middle 
was  an  umbo,  boss,  or  prominence,  very 
useful  in  causing  stones  and  darts  to 


Grecian  Bucklers. 

glance  off.  The  buckler  often  was  four 
feet  long,  and  covered  the  whole  body. 
In  ships,  bucklers  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
fitted  together  to  stop  the  hawse-holes 
to  prevent  the  ship  taking  in  much  wa- 
ter in  a  heavy  sea. 

BUCK'LER.f  f  •  t.  To  support;  to  de- 
fend. 

BUCK'LER-HEAD,  a.  Having  a  head 
like  a  buckler. 

BUCK'LEK-HEADED,  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a  buckler. 

BUCK'LER-THORN.n.Christ's  thorn. 
BUCK'LING,  ppr.   Fastening   with  a 
buckle. 

BUCK'MAST,  n.  [buck,  that  is,  beech, 
and  mast.]  The  mast,  or  fruit  of  the 
beech-tree. 

BUCK'RAM,  7t  [Fr.  bougran;  It.  buch- 
erame;  qu.  from  It.  bucare,  to  make 
holes.]  A  coarse  linen  cloth,  stiffened 
with  glue,  used  in  garments  to  keep 
them  in  the  form  intended,  and  for 
wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  and  other 
merchandise. 

BUCK'RAM,  a.  Stiff;  precise. 
BUCK'RAMS,   n.   The   same  as   wild 
garlic. 

BUCKS'HORN,  n.  [buck  and  horn.]  A 
plant,  a  species  of  Plantago,  or  plan- 
tain, called  Coronopus.  The  warted 
buchshorn,  is  a  species  of  Cochlearia, 
or  scurvy  grass. 

BUCK'SKIN,  n.  The  skin  of  a  buck. 
As  an  adj.  made  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  a  buck. 
BUCK'STALL,  n.  [buck  and  stall.]  A 
toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 
BUCK'THORN,  n.  [buck  and  thorn.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  Rhamnus,  of  many  species.  The 
common  purging  buckthorn  grows  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
and  bears  a  blackberry,  which,  when 
green,  is  used  to  dye  yellow,  and  when 
ripe,  green.  The  bark  also  dyes  yel- 
low. Sea  Buckthorn,  is  the  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  Hip- 
pophas. 

BUCK'U,  n.  Leaves  of  Diosma  crenata, 
or  of  a  species  of  Barosma.  They 
have  a  strong  odour,  and  are  used  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  bladder. 
BUCK'WHRAT,  n.  [D.  boeh-u-eit;  Ger. 
buchweitzen.']  A  plant  and  a  species  of 
grain;  called  also  Brank.  It  belongs 
to  the  genus  Polygonum,  or  knot-grass, 
(Polygonum  Fagopyrum).  It  is  cul- 
tivated as  food  for  beasts,  and  the  flour 
is  much  used  in  America  for  breakfast 
cakes. 
BU€OL'I€,a.  [Gr.  /3«K*»A«,  a  herdsman; 
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&t>uKo\ixof,  pastoral;  Lat.  buculus,  an  ox; 
bucolicus,  pertaining  to  cattle,  pasto- 
ral; \V.  and  Corn,  bugail,  or  bygel;  Ir. 
buachail,  a  shepherd.  See  BOVINE.] 
Pastoral;  relating  to  country  affairs 
and  to  a  shepherd's  life  and  occupation. 

BUCOL'IC,  n.  A  pastoral  poem,  repre- 
senting rural  affairs,  and  the  life,  man- 
ners, and  occupation  of  shepherds;  as, 
the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
— 2.  A  writer  of  pastorals. 

BUD,  n  [D.  hot;  Fr.  bouton;  It.  bottone, 
a  bud,  or  button;  Ir.  abaidh,  a  bud ; 
Arm.  bouton,  literally  a  push;  Sp.  botar, 
to  push,  or  thrust,  to  vow;  Gr.  QUIO*  ; 
fwu,  to  plant,  or  beget,  contracted  from 
0wr»;  Ch.  t-33,  nabat,  Ar.  nabata;  al- 
lied to  pout,  Fr.  bonder.]  A  gem ;  the 
shoot  of  a  plant;  a  small  protuberance 
on  the  stem  or  branches  of  a  plant, 
containing  the  rudiments  of  future 
leaves,  or  a  flower.  It  is  called  by  bo- 
tanists the  hybernacle,  the  winter  lodge 
or  receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  plants,  and  is  an  epitome  of  a  flower, 
or  of  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be  unfolded 
the  succeeding  summer.  It  is  covered 
with  scales,  which  are  intended  to  de- 
fend the  inclosed  rudiments  from  cold 
and  other  external  injuries.  Buds  are 
of  three  kinds ;  that  containing  the 
flower;  that  containing  the  leaves;  and 
that  containing  both  flower  and  leaves. 
Bud,  answering  to  Lat.  gemma,  is  the 
scaly  covering  of  the  rudiment  of  the 
future  plant  on  all  trees  and  shrubs  in 
northern  latitudes.  This  is  not  found 
on  plants  in  the  tropical  climates. 

BUD,  v.  t.  To  put  forth,  or  produce 
buds,  or  gems;  Job  xiv.  9. — 2.  To  put 
forth  shoots;  to  grow  as  a  bud  into  a 
flower,  or  shoot.— 3.  To  begin  to  grow, 
or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the  manner 
of  a  bud,  as  a  horn. — 4.  To  be  in  bloom, 
or  growing  like  a  young  plant. 

BUD,  v.  t.  To  inoculate  a  plant;  to  in- 
sert the  bud  of  a  plant  under  the  bark 
of  another  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  upon  any  stock,  a  species  of 
fruit  different  from  that  of  the  stock. 

BUD'DED,#p.  Put  forth  in  buds;  in- 
oculated. 

BUD'DHA.     See  BOODH. 

BUD'DHISM,  or  BUD'DHA,  n.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  in  Asia,  a 
religious  sect  in  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  in  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  various 
other  places  in  Asia.  [See  BOODH.] 

BUD'DlNG,i>pr.  Putting  forth  buds; 
inoculating. 

BUD^DINGNESS,  n.  State  of  budding. 

BUD'DLE,  n.  In  mining,  a  large  square 
frame  of  boards,  using  in  washing  tin 
ore. 

BUD'DLE,  v.  i.  Among  miners,  to  wash 
ore. 

BUDGE,  v.  t  [Fr.  and  Norm,  bouger,  to 
stir,  or  wag.]  To  move  off;  to  stir ; 
to  wag.  In  America,  wag  is  much  used 
as  equivalent  to  budge;  but  the  use  of 
both  words  is  vulgar. 
BUDGE,  n.  The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of 

lambs. 
BUDGE,fa.  Brisk;  jocund.— 2.  Surly; 

stiff;  formal. 

BUDGE-BACH'ELORS,  a  company  of 
men  clothed  in  long  gowns  lined  with 
lamb's  fur,  who  accompany  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  at  his  inauguration. 
BUDGE'-BARREL,  n,  A  small  barrel 
with  only  one  head;  on  the  other  end, 
a  piece  of  leather  is  nailed,  which  is 
drawn  together  upon  strings  like  a 
purse.  It  is  used  for  carrying  powder, 
with  a  gun  or  mortar. 
BUDGE'NESS,fn.  Sternness;  scvciity. 


BUDG'ER,  n.  One  who  moves  cr  stirs 
from  his  place. 

BUDG'ET,  n.  [Fr.  bougette;  Arm. 
bougeden;  Norm,  bouge;  perhaps  from 
the  root  of  baff.]  1.  A  bag;  a  little 
sack,  with  its  contents.  Hence,  a  stock, 
or  store ;  as,  a  budget  of  inventions. — 
2.  The  papers  respecting  the  finances 
of  the  British  nation,  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  lays  before  the 
House  of  Commons  every  session  of 
parliament.  To  open  the  budget,  signi- 
fies, in  the  United  States,  to  lay  before 
a  legislative  body  the  papers  of  the 
executive  government. 

BUDG'Y,f  a.  Consisting  of  fur. 

BUD'LET,  n.  [from  bud.]  A  little  bud 
springing  from  a  parent  bud. 

We  have  a  criterion   to  distinguish  one 

bud  from  another,  or  the  parent  bud  from 

the  numerous  budlett  which  are  its  offspring. 

Darwin. 

BUFF,  n.  [contracted  from  buffalo,  or 
buff-skin.}  1.  Buff-skin;  a  sort  of 
leather,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo,  dressed  with  oil  like  shammy. 
It  is  used  for  making  bandoliers,  belts, 
pouches,  gloves,  and  other  articles. 
The  skins  of  oxen,  elks,  and  other  ani- 
mals, dressed  in  like  manner,  are  also 
called  bufts. — 2.  A  military  coat  made 
of  buff-skin,  or  similar  leather. — 3.  The 
colour  of  buff;  a  light  yellow. — 4.  A 
yellow  viscid  substance  formed  on  the 
surface  of  blood  drawn  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases. 

BUFF,  v.  t.  To  strike.     [See  BUFFET.] 

BUFFALO,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  bufalo;  Fr. 
bujfle;  Lat.  bubalus,]  The  Bubalus,  a 
species  of  the  bovine  genus,  originally 
from  India,  but  now  found  in  most  of 
the  warmer  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Continent.  It  is  larger  and  less  do- 


cile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is  fond 
of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  wild  oxen  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  the  Bison 
of  North  America.  [See  BISON.] 

BUF'FALO-ROBE,  n.  The  skin  of  the 
bison  of  North  America,  incorrectly 
called  buffalo,  preparedwith  the  hair  on. 

BUFF'EL,  n.  Buffel's  head  duck,  Anas 
bucephala,  a  bird  with  a  short  blue  bill, 
and  a  head  whose  apparent  size  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fulness  of  its 
feathers,  found  in  winter  in  the  rivers 
of  Carolina. 

BUF'FER,  n.  An  apparatus  attached 
to  railway  carriages,  to  prevent  injury 
from  the  violent  contact. 

BUFF'ET,  n.  [Fr.  buffet;  It.  bitffetto; 
Sp.  bufete.]  A  cupboard,  or  set  of 
shelves  for  plates,  glass,  china,  and 
other  like  furniture.  It  was  formerly, 
and  is  still  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, an  apartment  erected  on  one  side 
of  a  room;  but  in  more  fashionable 
houses  it  has  been  laid  aside,  and  a  side- 
board substituted,  which  is  now  con- 
sidered as  the  buffet. — Buffet-stool  is 
a  name  applied  in  farm  houses  and 
among  cottiers  in  Scotland  to  a  small 
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wooden  stool    generally  three-legged, 

used  for  various  domestic  purposes. 

BUFF'ET,  n.  [It.  buffetto;  Sp.  and  Port. 
bufar,  to  blow,  to  puff;  Norm,  bvffe,  a 
blow;  \V.  pafiaw,  to  thump.  See  BUF- 
FOON and  PUFF.]  A  blow  with  the 
fist;  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  face;  a  slap. 

BUFF'ET,  u.  /.  To  strike  with  the  hand, 
or  fist;  to  box;  to  beat. 

They  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  him; 
Mat.  xxvi. 

2.  To  beat  in  contention;  to  contend 
against;  as,  to  buffet  the  billows. 

BUFF'ET,  v.  i.  To  exercise,  or  play  at 
boxing. 

BUFF'ETED,  pp.  Struck;  beaten;  1 
Cor.  iv.  11;  1  Pet.  ii.  20. 

BUFF'ETER,  n.  One  who  buffets;  a 
boxer. 

BUFF'ETING,  ppr.  Striking  with  the 
hand;  boxing;  contending  against. 

BUFF'ETING,  n.  A  striking  with  the 
hand. — 2.  Contention;  attack;  opposi- 
tion. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  plant  of  slow 

growth,  but  formed  for  duration,  and  fitted 

to  endure  the  buffeting*  of  the  rudest  storm. 

H'irt. 

BUFF'IN,  n.  A  sort  of  coarse  stuff;  as, 
buffin  gowns. 

BUFF'LE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  buffalo. 

BUFF'LE,  v.  f.  To  puzzle ;  to  be  at  a 
loss.  This  is  probably  the  same  word 
as  baffle. 

BUFF'LE-HEAD,  n.  \buffle  and  head.} 
One  who  has  a  large  head. 

BUFF'LE-HEADED.a.  Having  a  large 
head,  like  a  buffalo ;  dull ;  stupid ; 
foolish. 

BUFF'ON,  n.  The  Numidian  crane,  an 
African  fowl. 

BUFFOON',  n.  [Fr.  bouffon;  It.  buffo; 
Sp.  bufon,  a  buffoon,  comical;  It.  beffare 
and  buffare,  to  trifle,  joke,  play  the  fool ; 
Sp.  befar,to  mock  or  ridicule;  bufar, 
to  blow,  or  puff  with  anger,  to  snort ; 
Port.  id.  These  verbs  indicate  the  ori- 
gin of  buffoonery.  The  root  of  buffet, 
puff,  signifies  to  drive,  to  push,  to  strike. 
See  PUFF.]  1.  A  man  who  makes  a 
practice  of  amusing  others  by  low  tricks, 
antic  gestures,  and  postures,  jokes,  and 
other  vulgar  pleasantries.  A  droll;  a 
mimic. — 2.  He  that  uses  indecent  rail- 
lery. 

BUFFOON',  v.  t.  To  make  ridiculous. 

BUFFOON'EKY,n.The  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  a  buffoon;  low  jests;  ridicu- 
lous pranks ;  vulgar  tricks  and  postures. 
Dryden  has  placed  the  accent  impro- 
perly on  the  first  syllable. 

BUFFOON'ING,  n.  Buffoonery. 

BUFFOON'ISH,  a.  Like  a  buffoon 
consisting  in  low  jests  or  gestures. 

BUFFOON'ISJVI,  n.  The  practices  of  a 
buffoon. 

BUFFOON'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a 
buffoon. 

BUFFOON'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  low 
vulgar  tricks.  [Lit.  us.] 

BU'FONITE,  n.  [Lat,  bufo,  a  toad.] 
Toad-stone,  or  fossil  teeth  of  the  An- 
arrhicas,  or  sea-wolf,  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  its  imaginary  virtues,  and 
worn  in  rings.  It  was  named  from  an 
opinion  that  it  was  found  in  the -head 
of  a  toad. 

BUG,  n.  [The  derivation  of  this  term  is 
uncertain.]  The  common  name  given 
by  the  older  naturalists,  to  a  numerous 
tribe  of  insects  now  constituting  the 
order  ffemiptera,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  CimicidtB.  (Leach).  The  Cimex 
lectularius,  or  bed-bug,  is,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  the  Way-bug,  or 
Cockchaffer,  the  only  individual  to 
2  i 
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which  the  typical  name  is  attached,  in 
Britain ;  but  in  the  United  States,  to 
numerous  scarabaei  is  the  term  "bug'* 
given,  such  as  the  parasitic  rose-bug, 
&c. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings; 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  which  stinks  and 

sting-s.  Pope. 

BUG,  or  BUG'BEAR,  n.  ["W.  bwgt  a 
hobgoblin,  or  scare-crow ;  bugadu,  to 
terrify;  Huss.  hit  ha,  a  sprite  or  goblin. 
In  Pers.  bauk,  is  fear.]  A  frightful 
object;  a  walking  spectre;  any  tiling 
imaginary  that  is  considered  as  fright- 
ful. 
A  ghastly  bug  doth  greatly  them  aflear. 

Spenser, 
The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with. 

Shak. 
Hast  not   slept   to-night  ?     would  he  not, 

naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ? 
A  bugbear  take  him  !  Shak, 

To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 

Pope. 

BUGEE',  n.  A  species  of  monkey  found 

in  India,  of  a  beaver  colour. 

BU'GELUGEY,  n.  A  large  species  of 

lizard,  four  feet  long. 

BUG'GINESS,  n.  [from  buggy.'}  The 
state  of  being  infected  with  bugs. 

BUG'GY,  a.  [from  bug.}  Abounding 
with  bugs. 

BUG'GY,  n.  A  light  vehicle  without  a 
top,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse. 

BU'GLE,  1 

BU'GLE-HORN,   f  ^ 
n.  [ W.  bugail,  a  shep-      |    t 
herd.]      The    shep- 
herd's horn,  or  from 
the  same  root  as  the 
Fr.  beugler,to  bellow, 
from  its  sound.]     1. 
A  hunting  horn. — 2. 
A    military    instru- 
ment of  music. 

BU'GLE,  n.  A  shining  bead  of  black 
glass. 

BU'GLE,  n.  [Lat.  bugula,  or  bugilto.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  Ajuga,  of  several  spe- 
cies. 

BU'GLE,  n.  [Lat.  buculus,  an  ox.~|  A  sort 
of  wild  ox. 

BU'GLE- WEED,  n.  A  plant,in  Europe, 
a  species  of  Ajuga,  in  America  either 
Lycopus  sinuatus,  or  Lycopus  virgini- 
cus,  valued  as  a  remedy  for  hemoptysis, 
or  spitting  of  blood. 

BU'GLOSS,n.  [Lat.  buglossus;  Gr.  fau- 
>-A<iW(r«,of  fitvf,  an  ox,  and  ?A.w0-«,tongue,] 
The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  Anchusa.  The  small  wild  bug- 
loss,  is  the  Asperugo.  The  viper's  bug- 
loss^  is  the  Echium. 

BUG'WORT,  n.  A  plant, the  Cimicifuga. 

BUHL,  n.  Unburnished  gold,  brass,  or 
mother  of  pearl,  used  for  inlaying. 

BUHL'-WOK  K,  n.  Work  in  which  wood 
is  inlaid  with  metal  or  pearl,  &c.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  inventor. 

BUHR'STONE,n.  A  subspecies  of  silex 
or  quartz,  occurring  in  amorphous 
masses,  partly  compact,  but  containing 
many  irregular  cavities.  It  is  used  for 
mill-stones.  This  word  is  often  writ- 
ten burr-stone. 

BUILD,  v.  t.  (bild.)  pret.  built;  pp.  built, 
pronounced  bilt.  The  regular  pret.  and 
pp.  builded,  is  sometimes  xtsed.  [Sax. 
byldan,  to  confirm  ;  byld,  bylde,  byldo, 
constancy,  firmness  ;  bihtk,  a  model,  an 
image;  Ger.  bilden,  abbilden;  Dan. 
bildert  afbilder,  to  shape,  form,  design, 
delineate,  represent,  counterfeit ;  Sw. 
and  Ger.  bild;  D.  beeld,  image,  statue, 
figure,  representation.  The  primary 
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sense  is  to  set,  fix,  or  make.]  1.  To 
frame,  construct,  and  raise,  as  an  edi- 
fice or  fabric  of  almost  any  kind,  as  a 
house,  barn,  shop,  ship,  or  vessel,  a 
wall,  or  other  structure  of  art;  to  unite 
materials  into  a  regular  structure  for 
use  or  convenience. — 2.  To  raise  by 
art ;  to  frame  or  shape  into  a  particular 
form;  as,  to  build  up  a  head-dress  in  a 
cone. — 3.  To  raise  any  thing  on  a  sup- 
port or  foundation  ;  as,  to  build  our 
hopes  on  air. — 4.  In  Scripture,  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  ;  to  cement  and 
knit  together;  to  settle,  or  establish 
and  preserve;  Acts  xx.  32;  Eph.  ii.  22; 
1  Sam.  ii.  36. 

BUILD,  v.  i.  (bild.)  To  exercise  the  art, 
or  practise  the  business  of  building. 
To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  iutend. 
Pope. 

2.  To  construct,  rest,  or  depend  on  as 
a  foundation ;  as,  to  build  on  the  opi- 
nions of  others. 

BUILD'ER,  n.  (bild'er.)  One  who  builds; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  build;  an 
architect,  a  ship-wright,  a  mason,  &c, 
— 2.  A  creator. 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God;  Heb.  xi. 

BUILD'ING,  ppr.  (bild'ing.)  Framing 
and  erecting ;  resting  on. 

BUILD'ING,  n.  (bild'ing.)  A  fabric  or 
edifice  constructed  for  use  or  conve- 
nience, as  a  house,  a  church,  a  shop,  &c. 

BUILT,  pp.  (bilt.)  Framed  and  raised  ; 
constructed. 

BUILT,  n.  (bilt.)  Form ;  shape ;  general 
figure  of  a  structure ;  as,  the  built  of  a 
ship. — 2.  Species  of  building. 

BUIRD'LY,  a.  [Ice.  burdur,  the  habit 
of  body,  strength.]  Large  and  well 
made ;  broad  built,  stout  in  appearance. 
Perhaps  the  English  burly  is  originally 
the  same  word.  [Scotch.'] 

BUL,  n.  The  common  flounder. 

BULB,  n.  [Gr.  £«*£« ;  Lat.  bulbus,  a  bulb 
or  round  root;  Fr.bulbe;  Sp. bulbo, an 
onion,  or  bulbous  root ;  W.  bal,  bolt 
protuberance.]  A  scaly  body  formed 
on  a  plant  above  or  beneath  the  surface 


a  scaly  bulb.        ft  Coated  bulb. 

of  the  ground,  emitting  roots  from  its 
base,  and  producing  a  stem  from  its 
centre.  It  is  formed  of  imbricated 
scales,  or  of  concentric  coats  or  layers. 
Examples  of  bulbs  are  the  onion,  lily, 
tulip,  &c.  Turnips  and  beets  have  also 
been  erroneously  called  bulbs ;  but 
theae  not  being  formed  of  concentric 
layers  are  not  bulbs  but  tubers. 

BULB,  r.  i.  To  bulb  out,  is  to  project  or 
be  protuberant.  [Lit.  us.} 

BULB'ED,  a.  Round  headed. 

BULBIF'EROUS,  a.  Producing  bulbs; 
as,  bulbiferous  stems. 

BULBO'DIUM,  n.  A  kind  of  under- 
ground stem,  resembling  a  rhizoma. 

BULBOGEM'MA,  n.  A  name  for  those 
bulbs  which  grow  on  the  stems  of 
plants,  as  in  the  tiger-lily,  and  other 
species  of  that  genus. 

BULBOTU'BER,  n.  A  name  given  to  a 

solid  round  underground  stem,  clothed 

witli  the  withered  remains  of  leaves, 

and  producing  buds  on  its  surface,  as  in 
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crocus.     It  is  more  generally  called  a 
cormus. 

BULB'OUS,  a.  Containing  bulbs,  or  a 
bulb ;  growing  from  bulbs ;  round  or 
roundish  ;  as,  bulbous  plants. — 2.  Con- 
taining a  knob,  or  protuberant  part ; 
swelling  out;  presenting  rounded  ele- 
vations. 

BUL'CHIN,  n.  A  young  male  calf. 

BULGE,  n.  A  dift'erent  orthography  of 
Bilge.  [W.  bwlg,  bulk ;  bale,  promi- 
nent; Sax.  hu/i.'ii/H,  to  bellow,  from 
swelling  out.]  The  bilge  or  protuber- 
ant part  of  a  cask;  protuberance. — 2. 
The  part  of  a  ship  which  bulges  out  at 
the  floorhead,  to  assist  the  ship  when 
taking  the  ground.  [See  BILGE.] 

BULGE,  v.  i.  To  swell  out;  to  be  pro- 
tuberant.— 2.  To  bilge  as  a  ship.  [See 
BILGK.] 

BULGEWAY,n.  Alarge  piece,  or  pieces 
of  timber  bolted  together,  making  one 
solid  piece,  which  is  placed  under  the 
bulge  of  a  ship,  to  support  her  when 
launching. 

BULG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Swelling  out; 
bilging. — 2.  As  an  adj.  protuberant. 

BU'LIMY,  n.  [Gr.  ftwtofu*,  £«,,  great, 
and  jm«f,  hunger.]  A  voracious  appe- 
tite; a  disease  in  which  the  patient  has 
a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appetite  for 
food,  and  often  faints,  if  not  indulged. 
It  is  attended  with  various  symptoms ; 
sometimes  with  heart-burn,  sometimes 
with  vomiting  or  convulsions. 

BULK,  n.  [W.  bwlg,  bulk;  balciaw,  to 
swell,  to  be  proud;  Ir.  bale,  great, 
strong ;  Russ.  bulihayu,  to  boil,  to  bub- 
ble ;  D.  bulken,  to  low  or  bellow;  Dan. 
bulk,  a  bunch  on  the  back ;  Sax.  bul- 
gian,  to  low.]  1.  Magnitude  of  mate- 
rial substance;  whole  dimensions;  size 
of  a  thing  ;  as,  an  ox  or  ship  of  great 
bulk. — 2.  The  gross;  the  majority;  the 
main  mass  or  body ;  as,  the  bulk  of  a 
debt ;  the  bulk  of  a  nation. — 3.  Main 
fabric. — 4.  The  whole  content  of  a  ship's 
hold  for  the  stowage  of  goods. — 5.  A 
part  of  a  building  jutting  out. —  To 
break  bulk,  in  seamen's  Ian.,  is  to  begin 
to  unload. — Laden  in  bulk,  having  the 
cargo  loose  in  the  hold,  or  not  inclosed 
in  boxes,  bales,  or  casks. 

BULie-HEAD,  n.  [bulk  and  head.]  A 
partition  in  a  ship  made  with  boards, 
to  form  separate  apartments.  The 
bulk-head  afore,  is  the  partition  be- 
tween the  forecastle  and  gratings  in 
the  head,  and  in  which  are  the  chase 
ports. 

BULK'INESS,  n.  Greatness  in  bulk, 
size,  or  stature. 

BULK'  Y,  a.  Large ;  of  great  dimensions; 
of  great  size. 

BULL,  n-  [Ger.  bull;  W.  bwla;  Russ. 
vol.  Qu.  from  his  sex,  or  from  bellow- 
ing.] 1.  The  male  of  the  Bos,  or  bo- 
vine genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which 
com  is  the  female. — 2.  In  a  Scriptural 
sense,  an  enemy,  powerful,  fierce,  anil 
violent. 

Many  built  have  compassed  me;  Psalms. 
3.  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

BULL,  «.  [It.  bolla,  a  bubble,  a  blister, 
a  seal  or  stamp,  the  Pope's  bull ;  Fr. 
bulle;  Lat.  bulla,  a  boss,  and  an  orna- 
ment worn  on  a  child's  neck.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  seal  which  was 
appended  to  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 
the  Pope,  and  in  process  of  time,  appli- 
ed to  the  edict  itself.]  1.  A  letter,  edict, 
or  rescript  of  the  Pope,  published,  or 
transmitted  to  the  churches  over  which 
he  is  head,  containing  some  decree,  or- 
der, or  decision.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
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matters  of  justice  or  of  grace.  If  the 
former,  the  lead  or  seal  is  hung  by  a 
hempen  cord;  if  the  latter,  by  a  silken 
thread.  The  lead  or  bull  is  impressed 
on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  on  the  other,  with  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  and  the  year  of  his 
pontificate.  The  writing  is  in  the  old, 
round  Gothic  letter;  and  the  instru- 
ment has  about  it  a  cross  with  some 
text  of  Scripture,  or  religious  motto. 
The  Golden  bull,  so  called  from  its 
golden  seal,  is  an  edict  or  imperial  con- 
stitution, made  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  containing  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  German  empire. — Leaden  bulls  were 
sent  by  the  Emperors  of  Constantino- 
ple to  patriarchs  and  princes;  and  by 
the  grandees  of  the  Empire,  of  France, 
Sicily,  &c.,  and  by  patriarchs  and 
bishops. — Waxen  bulls  were  in  frequent 
use  with  the  Greek  Emperors,  who 
thus  sealed  letters  to  their  relations. — 
2.  A  blunder  or  contradiction. — 3.  Bulls 
and  bears,  a  cant  term  among  stock- 
brokers, for  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock 
upon  speculation. 

BULL,  (a  prefix,)  signifies  a  bull,  or  large, 
or  having  a  large  head. 

BULL'-BAITING,  n.  [bull  and  bait.] 
The  practice  of  baiting  or  exciting  bulls 
with  dogs. 

BULL'-BEEF,  n.  [bull  and  beef.]  The 
flesh  of  a  bull;  coarse  beef. 

BULL'-BEGGAR,  n,  [bull  and  beggar.] 
Something  terrible,  or  frightful. 

BULL'-€£LF,  n.  [bull  and  calf.]  A 
male  calf;  a  stupid  fellow. 

BULL'-DOG,  n.  [bull  and  doff.]  A  spe- 
cies of  dog  of  a  particular  form  and  of 


Bull -dog. 

remarkable  courage ;  so  named  proba- 
bly from  being  employed  in  baiting 
bulls,  or  from  the  size  of  the  head. 

BULL'S-EYE,  n.  [bull  and  eye.]  Among 
seamen,  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
a  ring,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  thim- 
ble.— 2.  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 
-^-3.  A  small  obscure  cloud,  ruddy  in 
the  middle,  portending  a  great  storm. 
— 4.  In  arch.,  a  small  circle,  or  ellipti- 
cal window. — 5.  In  archery,  a  mark  in 
the  shape  of  a  bull's-eye,  at  which 
archers  used  to  shoot  by  way  of  exer- 
cise; a  target. — Bull's-eye,  in  ships,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  patent  reflectors 
let  into  the  ports  or  deck. 

BULL'S'-NOSE,  n.  In  arch.,  the  exter- 
nal angle  of  a  polygon,  or  of  two  lines 
which  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

BULL'-FACED,  a.  Having  a  large  face. 

BULL'-FEAST.     See  BULL-FIOIIT. 

BULL'-FIGHT,  n.  [bull  and  fight.]  A 
combafc  with  a  bull;  an  amusement 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 
A  horseman  called  a  toreador  or  pica- 
dor, attacks  a  bull  in  a  circus  or  in- 
closed arena,  in  presence  of  multitudes 
of  spectators,  irritating  him  with  a 
spear,  till  the  bull  rushes^  upon  the 
horseman,  and  perhaps  dismounts  the 
rider.  After  the  bull  has  been  tor- 
mented a  long  time,  the  horseman  leaves 


him,  and  some  persons  on  foot  attack 
him  and  plunge  darts  into  his  neck;  and 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  president,  the 
barbarous  sport  is  ended  by  the  dagger 
of  a  matador. 

BULL'-FINCH,  n.  [bull  andjftncA.]  A 
bird  of  the  sparrow  kind,  whose  breast, 
cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a  crimson  co- 
lour; the  Kubicilla- 


Bull-finch  iFjrrhula  vulgarli.) 

BULL'-FLY,  or  BULL'-BEE,  n.  An  in- 
sect. 

BULL'-FROG,  n.  [bull  and  frog.]  The 
liana  ocellata,  a  large  species  of  frog, 
found  in  North  America,  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour,  mixed  with  a  yellowish 
green,  and  spotted  with  black.  These 
frogs  live  in  stagnant  water,  and  utter 
a  low  croaking  sound,  resembling  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  whence  the  name. 

BULL'-HEAD,  n.  [bull  and  head.]  A 
genus  of  fishes,  the  Cottus,  with  a  head 
broader  than  the  body,  whence  the 
name.  This  fish  is  called  by  some  the 
Miller's  thumb. — 2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
lubber.— 3.  A  small  black  water  vermin. 

BULL'-TROUT,  n.  [bull  and  trout.]  A 
large  species  of  trout,  called  also  Sea- 
trout,  thicker  than  the  common  sort, 
and  weighing  about  three  pounds.  Its 
back  has  a  bluish  green  gloss,  and  there 
are  several  black  spots  on  the  sides. 

BULL'-WEED,  n.  Knapweed. 

BULL'-WORT,  n.  Bishopsweed. 

BUI/LA,  n.  A  genus  of  Acerous  Gas- 
tropodous  molluscs. — 2.  A  bleb,  or 
large  portion  of  cuticle  raised  by  the 
extravasation  of  a  transparent  watery 
fluid. 

BULL'ACE,  n.  The  bully-tree,  or  Chry- 
sophyllum,  a  plant  of  two  species,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies.— 2.  The  wild 
plum,  a  species  of  Prunus. 

BUL'LAD^E,  n.  A  family  of  marine 
molluscs,  which,  according  to  Lamarck, 
consists  of  three  genera,  Acera  or  A- 
kera,  Bulltza,  and  Hulla. 

BULLAN'TI€,  a.  [from  bull.]  Desig- 
nating certain  ornamental  capital  let- 
ters, used  in  Apostolic  bulls.  It  is  used 
also  as  a  noun. 

BULL'ARY,  n.  A  collection  of  Papisti- 
cal bulls. 

BUI/LATE,  a.  [Lat.  bullatus.]  Having 
elevations,  like  blisters;  as,a&H//a/eleaf. 

BULLEN  NAILS,  n.  Round-headed 
nails  with  short  shanks,  tinned  and 
lackered;  used  chiefly  in  the  hangings 
of  rooms. 

BULL'ET,  n.  [Fr.  boulet,  dim.  of  bouli-, 
a  ball.  See  BALL.]  A  ball  of  iron  or 
lead,  called  also  shot,  used  to  load  guns 
for  killing  man  or  beast.  Balls  for 
cannon  are  made  of  iron  ;  musket-balls 
are  made  of  lead. 

BULL'ETIN,  n.  [Fr.  bulletin,  a  ballot,  a 
packet,  a  certificate ;  Sp.  boletin,  a  ticket 
or  warrant;  boleta,  a  ticket,  a  billet;  It. 
bulletta,  bullettino;  properly,  a  roll.]  A 
French  word  denoting,  1.  An  official 
report  from  an  officer  to  his  commander 
or  superior. — 2.  An  official  report  of  a 
physician  respecting  the  king's  health. 
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— 3.  A  little  note  given  by  a  banking 
company. — 4.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  notice,  or  public  announcement;  as, 
a  bibliographical  bulletin. 

BULL'IED,  pp.  Insulted. 

BULL'ION,  n.  [Fr.  billon,  base  coin.] 
Uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass. 
The  precious  metals  are  called  bullion, 
when  smelted  and  not  perfectly  refined, 
or  when  refined,  but  in  bars,  ingots,  or 
in  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate. 

BULL'ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  bull  or  blunder. 

BULL'IST,  n.  A  writer  of  papal  bulls. 

BUL'LITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell,  or  the 
fossil  remains  of  shells,  of  the  genus 
Bulla. 

BULLI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  bullio,  to  boil. 
See  BOIL.]  The  act  or  state  of  boiling. 
Superseded  by  ebullition. 

BULL'OCK,  n.  [Sax.  bulluca;  Ger.  bul- 
locks] An  ox,  or  castrated  bull.  In 
America,  it  is  applied  to  a  full-grown  ox. 

BULL'Y,  n.  [Sw.  bola,  to  bellow ;  buller, 
a  tumult;  Dan,  bullen,  swelled,  puffed 
up ;  or  more  directly  from  Sax.  bul- 
gian,  to  bellow.]  A  noisy,  blustering, 
overbearing  fellow,  more  distinguished 
for  insolence  and  empty  menaces  than 
for  courage,  and  disposed  to  provoke 
quarrels. 

BULL'Y,  v.  I.  To  insult  and  overbear 
with  noise  and  blustering  menaces. 

BULL'Y,  v.  i.  To  be  noisy  and  quarrel- 
some. 

BUL'LYING,     ppr.     Insulting     with 

BUL'KUSH,  n.  [boll,  or  bull  and  rush.] 
A  large  kind  of  rush,  growing  in  wet 
land  or  water,  and  without  knots,  says 
Johnson;  but  Dry  den  calls  it,  the  knotty 
bulrush.  It  is  not  a  technical  word. 

BUL'TEL,t  n.  [See  BOLT.]  A  bolter 
or  bolting  cloth;  also,  bran. 

BUI/WARK,  n.  [Sw.  bolvareh;  Ger. 
bollwerk;  from  D.  bol,  plump  and  a  ball, 
Sw.  bula,  W.  bal,  a  protuberance,  and 
work;  a  projecting  or  outwork;  Fr. 
boulevard.]  1.  In  fort.,  a  bastion,  or  a 
rampart ;  a  mound  of  earth  round  a 
place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot, 
and  formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  &c. 
— 2.  A  fortification  ;  also,  any  means  of 
defence ;  as,  a  navy  is  the  bulwark  of  a 
nation.— 3.  That  which  secures  against 
an  enemy,  or  external  annoyance;  a 
screen,  or  shelter;  means  of  protection 
and  safety. 

Salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walla  and 
bulu-nrks;   Is.  xxvi. 

BUL'WARK,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  a 
rampart ;  to  secure  by  a  fortification  ; 
to  protect. 

BUM,  n.  The  buttocks;  the  part  on 
which  we  sit. 

BUM,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise. 

BUMBAILIFF,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
bound  bailiff.]  In  England,  an  under- 
bailiff;  a  subordinate  civil  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  serve  writs,  and  to  make 
arrests  and  executions,  and  bound  with 
sureties  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  his 
trust.  [A  vult/ar  word.] 

BUM'BARD,  n.     See  BOMBARD. 

BUM'BAST,  n.  [A  different  orthogra- 
phy of  Bombast, — which  see.]  1.  A 
cloth  made  by  sewing  one  stuff  upon 
another;  patchwork. — 2.  Linen  stuffed 
with  cotton ;  stuffing ;  wadding. 

BUM'BLE  BEE,  n.  [Lat.  bombus,  a  buz- 
zing.] A  large  bee,  sometimes  called 
humble  bee;  so  named  from  its  sound. 

BUM'BOAT,  n.  A  small  boat  for  carry- 
ing provisions  to  a  ship  at  a  distance 
from  shore. 

BUME'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
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class  Pentandria,  and  order  Monogy- 
r.ia,  nat.  order  Sapotacese.  There  are 
seven  species,  all  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies,  called  there 
bastard  bully -tree. 

BUM'KIN,  n.  [.Sec  BUMPKIN.]  A  short 
boom  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a 
ship,  to  extend  the  clue  of  the  foresail  to 
windward.— 2.  A  small  out-rigger  over 
the  stern  of  a  boat,  to  extend  the  mizzen. 

BUMP,  n,  [W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass; 
pwmpiaw,  to  thump;  allied  to  Lat. 
bombus,  and  Eng.  pomp,  from  swelling, 
thrusting  out.]  1.  A  swelling,  or  pro- 
tuberance.— 2.  A  thump ;  a  heavy 
blow. — 3.  Bumps,  among  phrenologists, 
are  the  natural  protuberances  on  the 
surface  of  the  skull,  or  cranium,  which 
indicate  the  qualities,  affections,  propen- 
sities, &c.,  of  the  mind.  [See  ORGAN.] 

BUMP,  v,  t.  To  make  a  loud,  heavy,  or 
hollow  noise,  as  the  bittern.  It  is  also 
written  boom.  [W.  bwmp.] 

BUMP,  v.  t.  To  strike,as  with  or  against 
any  thing  large,  or  solid,  as  to  bump 
the  head  against  a  wall;  to  thump. 

BUMPER,  n.  A  cup  or  glass  filled  to 
the  brim,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  over. 

BUMP'KIN,  n.  [bump,  large,  swelling, 
and  kin,  Sax.  cyn,  kind,  genus.]  An 
awkward  heavy  rustic ;  a  clown,  or 
country  lout. 

BUMP'KINLY,f  a.  Clownish. 

BUN,  n.  A  kind  of  cake. 

BUNCH,  n.  [W.  pwng;  Dan.  bunke, 
bynke,  a  heap,  or  heaped  measure.]  1. 
A  protuberance;  a  hunch;  a  knob,  or 
lump;  as,  the  bunch  on  a  earners  back. 
—2.  A  cluster ;  a  number  of  the  same 
kind  growing  together;  as,  a  bunch  of 
grapes. — 3.  A  number  of  things  tied  to- 
gether; as,  a  bunch  of  keys;  a  bunch  of 
rods. — 4.  A  collection  of  things;  a  knot ; 
as,  a  bunch  of  hair;  a  bunch  of  trees. 

BUNCH,  v.  i.  To  swell  out  in  a  protu- 
berance ;  to  be  protuberant,  or  round. 

BUNCH,  v.  t.  To  form  or  tie  in  a  bunch, 
or  bunches. 

BUNCH'-BACKED,  a.  [bunch  and 
back.]  Having  a  bunch  on  the  back ; 
crooked. 

BUNCH'INESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
bunchy,  or  growing  in  bunches. 

BUNCH'Y,  a.  Growing  in  bunches ;  like 
a  bunch;  having  tufts. 

BUN'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  bynJd;  Ger.  bund, 
bundel;  Sw.  bindel  and  bunt.  This  word 
is  formed  from  the  root  of  bind,  band, 
bond.]  1.  A  number  of  things  put  to- 
gether.— 2.  A  roll;  any  thing  bound,  or 
rolled  into  a  convenient  form  for  con- 
veyance ;  as,  a  bundle  of  lace ;  a  bundle 
of  hay. 

BUN'DLE,  v.  t.  To  tie,  or  bind  in  a  bun- 
dle or  roll;  often  followed  by  up;  as 
to  bundle  up  clothes. 

BUNG,  n.  [Fr.  bondon;  W.  bwng,  a 
bung-hole,]  1.  The  stopple  of  the  ori- 
fice in  the  bilge  of  a  cask. — 2.  The  hole 
or  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask, 

BUNG,  v.  t.  To  stop  the  orifice  in  the 
bilge  of  a  cask  w  ith  a  bung ;  to  close  up. 
BUNG'ALOW.  n.  In  India,  a  house  or 
villa  of  a  single  floor.  Native  bunga- 
lows are  constructed  of  wood,  bam- 
boos, tfec. ;  but  those  erected  by  Euro- 
peans are  generally  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  thatched  or  tiled. — A  dak- 
bungalow,  is  a  thatched  house  for  tra- 
vellers, one  of  which  is  constructed,  at 
intervals,  in  many  parts  of  India,  at 
the  expense  of  the  authorities. 
BUN'GARI  SERPENTS,  n.  Serpents 
of  the  Python  kind.  They  inhabit  the 
East  Indies,  where  they  are  called  rock- 
serpents.  Some  species  attain  the 


length  of  upwards  of  seven  feet.  They  ' 
are  named  Bungari  from  Bungarus  j 
Pamma,  the  name  given  to  the  largest  , 
species  in  Bengal. 

BUNG'-DRA\VER,  n.  A  wooden  mal- 
let, of  a  peculiar  form,  for  taking  the 
bung  out  of  a  cask.  [Local.] 

BUNG'-HOLE,  n.  [bung  and  hole.}  The 
hole  or  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask. 

BUNG'LE,  v.  i.  (bung'gl.)  To  perform 
in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner;  as,  to 
bungle  in  making  shoes. 

BUNG'LE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  mend  clum- 
sily; to  botch;  to  manage  awkwardly; 
to  perform  inefficiently. 

BUNG'LE,  n.  A  botch;  inaccuracy; 
gross  blunder;  clnnuy  performance. 

BUNG'LER,  n.  A  clumsy  awkward 
workman;  one  who  performs  without 
skill. 

BUNG'LING,  ppr.  Performing  awk- 
wardly. 

BUNG'LING,  a.  Clumsy ;  awkwardly 

BUN G'LINGLY,  adv.  Clumsily;  awk- 
wardly. 

BU'NIAS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
class  Tetradynamia,  and  order  Silicu- 
losa,  nat.  order  Cruciferse.  There  are 
nine  species,  all  annuals. 

BUN'ION,  n.  A  corn  on  a  toe. 

BU'NIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  and  order  Digynia, 
and  nat.  order  Umbelliferje.  Bunium 
bulbocastanum,  called  also  earth-nut, 
hawk-nut,  kipper-nut,  and  pig-nut,  is 
a  plant  with  a  root  as  large  as  a  nut- 
meg, hard,  tuberous,  and  whitish, 
Bunium  flexuosum,  has  a  similar  root. 

BUNK.n.  [Dan.  bynke,  a  meal-tub;  Sw. 
miolk-bunck,  a  milk-pan.]  A  case,  or 
cabin  of  boards  for  a  bed;  a  word  used 
in  some  parts  of  America. 

BUNN,  or  BUN,  n.  [Scot,  bun,  bunn;  Ir. 
bunna;  Gr.  &ow6t,  a  hill,  and  a  cake  of- 
fered to  deities.  It  signifies  a  mass,  or 
collection.]  A  small  cake,  or  a  kind 
of  sweet  bread. 

BUN'SING,  n.  An  animal  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  resembling  the 
ferret,  but  twice  as  large.  "When  pur- 
sued, it  emits  an  intolerable  stench. 

BUNT,  n.  The  middle  part,  cavity,  or 
belly  of  a  sail. 

BUNT,  v.  t.  To  swell  out;  as,  the  sail 
bunts. — 2.  In  popular  fan.,  to  push  with 
the  horns;  to  butt.  [See  POINT.] 

BUNT'ER,  n.  A  cant  word  for  a  wo- 
man who  picks  up  ra;;s  in  the  streets  ; 
hence,  a  low  vulgar  woman. 

BUNT'ING,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a 
number  of  birds,  placed  by  naturalists 
in  the  genus  Emberiza;  such  as  the 
English  or  common  bunting,  the  rice 
bunting;  the  Lapland,  snow,  black-head- 
ed, yellow,  cirl,  and  ortolan  buntings, 
The  yellow  bunting  or  hammer  is  one 
of  our  most  common  birds.  The  com- 
mon or  corn  bunting  abounds  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  Scotland,in  straths, 
or  broad  valleys.  In  the  outer  Hebrides 
it  is  said  to  exist;  hut  is  there  called  the 
sparrow.  The  bunting  generally  roosts 
in  thick  bushes ;  but  occasionally  pas- 
sing the  night  on  the  ground  in  stubble 
fields,  the  provincial  name  of  bunting 
lark  has  come  to  be  applied  to  it. 
The  snow  bunting  is  occasionally,  also, 
called  the  tawny  and  the  mountain  bunt- 
ing. The  latter  is  one  of  the  few  birds 
which  cheer  the  solitudes  of  the  polar 

BUNT'ING,  or  BUNT'INE,  n.   [Ger. 

bunt,  D.  bont,  streaked,  or  of  different 

colours.]      A    thin   woollen    stuff,   of 
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which  the  colours  or  flags  and  signals 
of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTLINE-CLOTH,  n.  In  a  ship,  the 
lining  sewed  up  the  sail  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bunting,  to  prevent  the  sail 
being  chafed. 

BUNT'LINES,  n.  Ropes  fastened  to 
cringles  on  the  bottoms  of  square  sails, 
to  draw  them  up  to  their  yards. 

BUOY,  n.  [Fr.  bouee,  a  buoy;  D.  boei,  a 
buoy,  a  lodge,  or  hut,  a  fetter,  or 
shackle,  a  handcuff;  boeijen,  to  fetter, 
to  buoy;  Ger.  boy;  Sp.  boya,  a  buoy; 
probably  from  the  root  of  Sax.  byan, 
to  dwell,  that  is,  to  set,  be  fixed,  or 
stationary.  Dan.  boe,  boende.]  A  close 
empty  cask,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  or  cork,  fastened 
by  a  rope  to  an  anchor, 
and  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter, to  show  where  the 
anchor  is  situated.  Buoys 
are  of  various  kinds,  as 
can-buoys,  in  the  form  of 
a  cone;  nun-buoys,  which 
Buoy.  are  large  in  the  middle, 

and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point  at  each 
end;  cable-buoys,  empty  casks,  em- 
ployed to  buoy  up  the  cable,  in  rocky 
anchorage.  Buoys  are  used  also  as 
marks,  to  point  out  the  situation  of 
rocks,  shoals,  or  a  channel.  Life  buoys, 
are  used  to  throw  overboard  for  a  per- 
son who  has  fallen  into  the  sea,  to  lay 
hold  of,  and  to  keep  him  afloat  till  he 
can  be  taken  from  the  water.  The  life 
buoy  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  in  such  a  way  as  that 
it  may  be  let  down  the  moment  any 
person  falls  overboard.  The  life  buoy 
now  commonly  used  in  the  navy  con- 
sists of  two  hollow  copper  vessels  con- 
nected together,  between  which  there 
stands  up  a  hollow  pole,  or  mast,  hav- 
ing a  port-fire  fixed  to  its  top,  as  a 
beacon,  and  a  lead  weight  at  the  lower 
end  to  act  as  ballast.  To  stream  the 
buoy,  is  to  let  it  fall  by  the  ship's  side 
into  the  water,  before  letting  go  the 
anchor. 

BUOY,  v.  t.  To  keep  afloat  in  a  fluid; 
to  bear  up,  or  keep  from  sinking  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  water,  or  air;  with  up. — 2, 
To  support,  or  sustain  ;  to  keep  from 
sinking  into  ruin,  or  despondency. — 3. 
To  fix  buoys,  as  a  direction  to  mariners. 

BUOY,  v.  i.  To  float ;  to  rise  by  specific 
lightness. 

BUOY'ANCY,  n.  The  quality  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  or  in  the 
atmosphere ;  specific  lightness. 

BUOY'ANT,  a.  Floating;  light;  that 
will  not  sink ;  having  the  quality  of 
rising  or  floating  in  a  fluid. — 2.  Bearing 
up,  as  a  fluid;  sustaining  another  body, 
[  Unusual.] 

BUOY'ANTLY,  adv.  In  a  buoyant 
manner. 

BUOY'ED,  pp.  Kept  afloat  on  water ; 
supported. 

BUOY'ING,  ppr.  Keeping  afloat;  sus- 
taining. 

BUOY'ROPE,  n.  [buoy  and  rope.]  The 
rope  which  fastens  a  buoy  to  an  anchor, 

BU'PALUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Lepidopte- 
rous  insects  of  the  family  Geometrida;. 
Bupalus  pinartus,  is  a  beautiful  moth, 
having  its  wings  on  the  upper  side  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  pale  yellow  spots. 

BU'PIIAGA,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Picae.  The  only  species  known 
is  found*in  Africa,  and  is  called  in 
English  the  beef-eater,  because  it 
alights  upon  the  backs  of  the  cattle, 
and  picks  holes  in  them  to  get  at  the 
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larva;  of  the  iestri,  or  gad-flies,  depo- 
sited directly  below  the  skin. 

BUPRES'TIDyT:,  or  BUPRES'TI- 
0ANS,  n.  A  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  uncom- 
mon brilliancy,  and  highly  metallic 
splendour  of  their  colours.  They  are 
found  in  greatest  perfection  in  South 

^America,  and  in  hot  countries. 

ur,  signifies  a  chamber, 
cottage. 

BUR,  n. '[Sax.  bum,  burdock;  W.  bar, 
a  bushy  head,  or  bunch;  Ir.  borr,  a 
bunch,  or  knob  ;  Fr.  bourree,  bush.]  1. 
A  rough  prickly  covering  of  the  seeds 
of  certain  plants,  as  of  the  chestnut 
and  burdock. — 2.  A  broad  ring  of  iron 
behind  the  place  for  the  hand  on  a  spear 
used  in  tilting. 

BUR'BOT,  n.  [from  Lat.  barbatus,  so 
named  from  its  beard.]  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Gadus,  shaped  like  an  eel,  but 
shorter,  with  a  flat  head,  and  on  the 
nose  it  has  two  small  beards,  and  an- 
other on  the  chin.  It  is  disgusting  in 
appearance,  but  delicate  food.  It  is 
called  also  eel-pout. 

BURD'ELAIS,  n.  A  sort  of  grape. 

BURD'EN,  n.  (burd'n;)  written  also 
burthen.  [Sax.  byrden,  byrthen;  Sw. 
borda;  G.  biirde;  Ir.  heart,  or  beirt; 
GT.  f^f-roti  Fr.  fardeau;  Arm.  fard; 
from  bear;  Lat.  fero,  or  porto;  Pers. 
burdan,  to  carry.  See  BEAR.]  1.  That 
wnich  is  borne,  or  carried;  a  load. 
Hence, — 2.  That  which  is  borne  with 
labour,  or  difficulty;  that  which  is 
grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive.  In 
a  general  sense,  any  restriction,  limita- 
tion, or  encumbrance,  affecting  either 
person  or  property. — 3.  A  birth.— 4. 
[Fr.  bourdon,  a  drone.]  The  verse  re- 
peated in  a  song,  or  the  return  of  the 
theme  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  the 
chorus;  so  called  from  the  application 
of  this  word  to  the  drone,  or  base,  and 
the  pipe,  or  string  which  plays  it,  in  an 
instrument.  A  chord  which  is  to  be 
divided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of 
music,  when  open  and  undivided,  is  also 
called  the  burden.— 5.  In  common  Ian., 
that  which  is  often  repeated ;  a  subject 
on  which  one  dwells.— C.  A  fixed  quan- 
tity of  certain  commodities ;  as,  a  burden 
of  gad  steel,  120  pounds. — 7.  The  con- 
tents of  a  ship ;  the  quantity  or  number 
of  tons  a  vessel  will  carry ;  as  a  ship  of 
a  hundred  tons  burden.— 8.+  A  club. 

BURD'EN,  v.  t.  (burd'n.)  To  load;  to 
lay  on  a  heavy  load;  to  incumber  with 
weight.  Hence,— 2.  To  oppress  with 
any  thing  grievous;  as,  to  burden  a  na- 
tion with  taxes. — 3.  To  surcharge;  as, 
to  burden  the  memory. 

BURD'ENED.pp.  Loadedwith  weight; 
incumbered ;  oppressed. 

BURD'ENER,  n.  One  who  loads ;  an 
oppressor. 

BURD'ENOUS,  a.  Grievous ;  heavy  to 
be  borne;  oppressive.  —  2.  Cumber- 
some ;  useless. 

BUR'DENSECK,  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  provision  of  an  ancient  law,  in 
Scotland,  by  which,  it  is  said,  that  a 
man  was  not  punishable  for  the  theft 
of  as  much  meat  as  he  could  carry  on 
his  back,  provided  the  theft  was  com- 
mitted to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger. It  is  not  now  recognized  in  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

BURD'ENSOME,  a.  Heavy;  grievous 
to  be  borne;  causing  uneasiness,  or 
fatigue ;  oppressive. 

BUR'DENSOMELY,  adv.  In  a  burden- 
some manner. 


BURD'ENSOMENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  burdensome;  heaviness;  op- 
pressiveness. 

BUR'DOCK,  n.  [bur  and  dock.]  The 
popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  call- 
ed Arctium.  They  are  troublesome 
weeds.  The  lesser  burdock  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Xanthium. 

BU'REAU,  n.  (bu'ro.)  [Fr.  bureau,  an 
oftice,  a  table,  a  court,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers; Sp.  bureo,  a  court  of  justice; 
Arm.  burett;  Fr.  dare,  a  cloth.  The 
primary  sense  is  a  cloth  covering,  a 
table,  like  exchequer.']  1.  A  chest  of 
drawers,  for  keeping  papers,  or 
clothes. — 2.  An  ambassador's  or  secre- 
tary's office.  In  Spanish,  this  word 
bureo  is  a  court  of  justice  for  the  trial 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  king's 
household. 

BUREAU'€RACY,  n.  [Fr.  bureau,  and 
Gr.  **«.nu,  to  govern.]  The  system  by 
which  the  business  of  administration  is 
carried  in  departments,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  chief. 

BURET'TE,  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  oc- 
casionally used  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  in  the  assay  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  a  given  portion  of 
any  liquid  into  100  or  1000  equal  parts. 

BURG,  n.  [This  is  the  same  word  as 
Borough,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  final  letter.] 
A  borough ;  originally  a  fortified  town, 
but  now  a  city,  or  town,  which  sends 
members  to  parliament,  whether  incor- 
porated or  not.  [See  BOROUGH.] 

BURG'AGE,  n.  [from  burg:]  In  Eng- 
ish  law,  tenure  in  burgage,  or  burgage 
tenure,  is  tenure  in  socage,  applied  to 
cities,  or  towns,  or  where  houses,  or 
lands  which  were  formerly  the  site  of 
houses,  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held 
of  some  lord  in  common  socage  by  a 
certain  established  rent;  a  remnant  of 
Saxon  liberty. 

BUR'GAGE  HOLDING,  n.  In  Scot- 
land, that  tenure  by  which  the  pro- 
perty in  royal  burghs  is  held  under  the 
crown.  It  is  originally  constituted  by 
a  charter  frora  the  crown  in  favour  of 
the  burgh;  the  effect  of  which  is,  to 
make  every  proprietor  of  property  si- 
tuated within  the  burgh  hold  that  pro- 
perty under  the  crown  as  superior  for 
the  reddendo,  (now  merely  nominal),  of 
watching  and  warding;  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed,  "service  of  burgh 
used  and  wont." 

BURG'AMOT,  n.  A  species  of  pear. 
[See  BERGAMOT.]— 2.  A  kind  of  per- 
fume. [See  BEROAMOT.] 

BURG'ANET,)  n.  [Fr.  bourguignotte] 

BURG'ONETj  In  ancient  armour,  a 
kind  of  helmet  or  salad,  with  a  small 


Hurgonet 

visor,  and  without  a  gorget.  It  was 
first  used  by  the  Burgnndians,  hence  its 
name. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  burganet. 
The  which  was    wrought  by  wouderous 

device, 
And  curiously  engraven,  lie  did  fit.   Spenser. 

This  day,  I'll  wear  aloft  my  Iturgonet, 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  tliereol 
SAak 
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BURGEOIS',  n.  [Fr.  bourgeois,  pro- 
nounced boorzwhd,  from  bourg,  bitrgA 
A  burgess. 

BURGEOIS',  n.  (burjois'.)  A  species 
of  type,  or  printing  letter,  smaller  than 
Long-primer,  and  larger  than  Brevier. 

BURGEON.     See  BOURGEON. 

BURG'ER-MXSTER,  n.  An  aquatic 
fowl  which  builds  its  nests  on  cliffs 
near  the  water. 

BURG'ESS,  n.  [Fr.  bourgeois,  from 
bourg,  burg.]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
borough,  or  walled  town;  or  one  who 
possesses  a  tenement  therein ;  a  citizen 
or  freeman  of  a  borough. — 2.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  borough  in  parliament. 
— 3.  A  magistrate  of  certain  towns. — 

4.  In    North  America,  the  represen- 
tatives in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  were  called  bur- 
gesses, as  the  House  of  Burgesses.     It 
is  now  called  t\\e  House  of  Delegates. — 

5.  In  Scotland,  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  a  burgh,  admitted  either 
by  the  charter  of  erection,  or  by  birth, 
as  being  the  son  of  a  burgess,  or  by 
serving    an    apprenticeship    to    bur- 
gesses, or  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
burgess,  or  by  paying  a  certain  sum  to 
the  corporation,  or  by  election  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  burgh.    [See  GUILDHY.] 

BURG'ESS-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  a  burgess. 

BURGH,  n.  (burg.)  A  different  ortho- 
graphy of  Burg,  Borough,  which  see. 
In  Scotland,  a  burgh  is  a  town  endow- 
ed with  certain  privileges  and  fran- 
chises which  rest  either  upon  charter, 
or  upon  prescription.  A  royal  burgh, 
is  a  corporate  body  erected  by  a  char- 
ter from  the  crown.  The  corporation 
consists  of  the  magistrates  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  territory  erected  into  the 
burgh.  The  magistrates  are  generally 
a  provost  and  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
I  treasurer,  and  common  council.  There 
i  are  sixty-six  royal  burghs  in  Scotland, 
!  which  return  twenty-three  of  the  fifty- 
three  representatives  of  Scotland  to 
parliament.  Burgh  of  Barony  ;  acor- 
poration  somewhat  analogous  to  a 
royal  burgh,  consisting  of  a  determi- 
nate tract  of  ground  within  the  barony, 
erected  by  the  feudal  superior  and 
subjected  to  the  government  of  magis- 
trates. The  right  of  electing  magis- 
trates is  vested  by  the  charter  of 
erection  sometimes  in  the  baron,  or 
lord  of  the  regality,  the  superior  of 
the  barony,  and  sometimes  in  the  in- 
habitants themselves. 

BURGH  ACRES,  n.  In  Scotland,  acres 
or  small  patches  of  land  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  royal  burghs ;  usual- 
ly feud  out  to,  and  occupied  by  bur- 
gesses, or  persons  resident  within  the 
burgh. 

BURGH'-BOTE,  n.  [burgh  and  bate.] 
In  old  laws,  a  contribution  toward  the 
building  or  repairing  of  castles,  or 
walls,  for  the  defence  of  a  city  or  town 

BURGH'-BRECH, n.  [burgh and  break.] 
A  fine  imposed  on  a  burgh,  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

BURGH'ER,  n.  [from  burg.]  An  inha- 
bitant of  a  burgh,  or  borough,  who 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  borough  of 
which  he  is  a  freeman.  In  America,  it 
is  applied  to  any  native  citizen,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  New  York.  One 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Scotland. 
[See  SECEDER.] 

BURGH'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  state,  or 
privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BURGH'-MASTER,  n.  [burghand  mas- 
ter.] A  burgomaster;  also,  an  officer 
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in  the  tin  mines,  who  directs  and  lays 
out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  called 
also  bailiff,  and  barmaster. 

BURGH'MOTE,  n.  [burgh  and  mole, 
meeting.]  The  court  of  a  burgh,  or 
borough. 

BURG'LAR,  n.  [burgh  or  burg,  a  house, 
and  Arm.  laer,  a  thief;  whence  Fr. 
la~,-ron.]  One  guilty  of  nocturnal 
house-breaking;  one  who  breaks  and 
enters  a  mansion-house,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony. 

BURGLA'RIAN,  n.  A  person  guilty  of 
bnrglary. 

BURGLA'RIOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to 
burglary;  constituting  the  crime  of 
burglary. 

To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a  bur- 
gtariout  entry.  Blfickttone. 

BURGLA'RIOUSLY,  adv.  With  an  in- 
tent to  commit  burglary ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  burglar. 

BURG'LARY,  n.  The  act,  or  crime  of 
nocturnal  house-breaking,  with  an  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony.  To  consti- 
tute this  crime,  the  act  must  be  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  or  when  there  is 
not  day-light  enough  to  discern  a  man's 
face.  It  must  be  in  a  mansion-house, 
or  in  an  adjoining  building  which  is  a 
part  or  parcel  of  the  mansion.  There 
must  be  an  actual  breaking  and  an  en- 
try ;  but  an  opening  made  by  the  of- 
fender, as  by  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass, 
or  lifting  a  window,  raising  a  latch, 
picking  a  lock,  or  removing  any  fasten- 
ing, amounts  to  a  breaking;  and  put- 
ting in  of  the  hand,  after  such  break- 
ing, is  an  entry.  The  act  must  also 
be  done  with  an  intent  to  commit 
felony. 

BURG'OMASTER,  n.  [burg  and  mas- 
ter.] A  burgh-master;  a  magistrate, 
or  one  employed  in  the  government  of 
a  city.  The  burgomasters  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  great  towns  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  Germany. 

BUR'GOUT,  n.  A  sea-faring  dish,  made 
by  gradually  adding  two  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  one  of  oatmeal;  then  boiling  it 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it 
constantly;  after  which,  a  little  salt 
butter  and  sugar  is  generally  added. 

BUR'GRAVE,  n.  [burg  and  Ger.  graf, 
D.  graaf,  an  earl.]  In  some  European 
countries,  an  hereditary  governor  of  a 
town,  or  castle. 

BUR'GUNDY,  n.  A  kind  of  wine,  so 
called  from  Burgundy  in  France. 

BUR'GUNDY  PITCH,  n.  A  resin  got 
from  Abies  picea,  and  several  other 
pines.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lating plaster. 

BURH,  is  the  same  as  burg,  lurgh,  with 
the  aspirate.  It  is  Saxon,  and  signifies 
a  city,  a  castle,  a  house,  or  tower. 
Hence  in  composition,  it  signifies  de- 
fence, protection;  as,  cwenburh,  (queen- 
burh,)  a  woman  ready  to  assist;  Cuth- 
burh,  eminent  for  assistance. 

BURIAL,  n.  (ber'rial.)  [See  BURY.] 
The  act  of  burying  a  deceased  person ; 
sepulture;  interment;  the  act  of  de- 
positing a  dead  body  in  the  earth,  in  a 
tomb,  or  vault,  or  in  the  water. — 2.The 
act  of  placing  any  thing  under  earth,  or 
water;  as,  to  bury  seed  in  the  earth. — 
3.  The  church  service  for  funerals. 

BUR'IAL-PLACE,  n.  A  place  appro- 
priated to  the  burial  of  the  dead;  a 
grave-yard. 

BURIED,  pp.  (ber'ried.)    Deposited  in 
the  earth,  or  in  a  grave. 
BURIER,  n.  (ber'rier.)  One  who  buries 
a  deceased  person. 
BU'RIN,  n.  [Fi.  burin;  Port,  boril;  It. 


bulino.]  A  graver;  an  instrument  for 
engraving  on  copper.  It  is  made  of 
tempered  steel,  of  a  prismatic  form  and 


Burin. 

having  the  graving  end  ground  off  ob- 
liquely so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  point. 
The  expressions,  brilliant  burin,  soft 
burin,  areused  to  characterise  the  man- 
ner of  the  engraver. 

BURK,  v.  t.  [from  the  name  of  the  Irish- 
man who  first  committed  the  crime,  in 
1829.]  To  murder  by  suffocation  so  as 
to  produce  few  signs  of  violence  upon 
the  victim. 

BURK'ED,  pp.  Murdered,  as  above. 
[Modern.] 

BURK'ING,  ppr.  Murdering  as  above. 

BURK'ISM,  n.  The  practice  of  killing 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
bodies  for  dissection.  Note. — The 
words  Surk,  Burked,  &c.,  are  now 
rarely  used. 

BURL,  v.  t.  [See  BURLY.]  To  dress 
cloth  as  fullers  do.— 2.  To  pick  knots 
and  loose  threads  off  from  cloth. 

BUR'LACE,  n.  [A  contraction  of  bur- 
delais.]  A  sort  of  grape. 

BURL'F.R,  n.  A  dresser  of  cloth. 

BURLESQUE',  a.  [Fr.;  It.  burlesco, 
from  burlare,  to  ridicule  ;  burla,  mock- 
ery, raillery;  Port,  and  Sp.  burlar,  to 
jest  or  scoff;  burlesco,  a  wag,  a  jester. 
The  termination  esque  answers  to  Eng. 
ish.]  Jocular;  tending  to  excite  laugh- 
ter by  ludicrous  images,  or  by  a  con- 
trast between  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  as  when  a  trifling 
subject  is  treated  with  gravity. 

BURLESQUE', n.  Ludicrous  represen- 
tation; a  contrast  between  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  which 
tends  to  excite  laughter  or  ridicule. — 
2.  A  composition  in  which  a  trifling  sub- 
ject or  low  incident  is  treated  with 
great  gravity,  as  a  subject  of  great  dig- 
nity or  importance ;  or  a  composition 
in  which  the  contrast  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  manner  of  considering  it 
renders  it  ludicrous  or  ridiculous;  as, 
in  Virgil  Travestie,  the  Lutrin  of  Boi- 
leau,  Butler's  Hudibras,  and  Trumbull's 
M'Fingal. 

BURLESQUE',  v.  t.  To  turn  into  ridi- 
cule ;  or  to  make  ridiculous  by  repre- 
sentation ;  as,  by  treating  a  low  or 
trifling  subject  with  great  gravity. 

BURLESQ'UER,n.  Onewho burlesques 
or  turns  to  ridicule. 

BURLET'TA,  n.  [It.  See  BURLESQUE, 
BURLY.]  A  comic  opera;  a  musical 
entertainment. 

BUR'LINESS,  n.  [See  BURLY.]  Bulk; 
bluster. 

BURL'Y,  a.  [The  sense  probably  is 
swelled.  Hence  it  accords  with  Rnss. 
burlyu,  to  be  noisy,  to  swell  as  sound. 
Qu.  W.  brnliaw.  See  BI'RI.ESQIIK.] 
Great  in  size;  bulky;  tumid;  falsely 
great;  boisterous.  This  word  is  obso- 
lete, or  nearly  so ;  but  hurly-burly  is 
common  in  vulgar  use,  for  noise,  con- 
fusion, uproar. 

BURMANNIA'CEjE,  n.  A  small  order 
of  Endogenous  plants,  with  eqnitant 
leaves,  and  bright  blue  flowers,  follow- 
ed by  winged  fruits,  filled  with  very 
minute  seeds. 

BURN,  v.  t.pret.  and  pp.  burned  or  burnt. 

[Sax.  bernan,  bcernan,  or  bt/rnan,to  burn; 
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brune,  a  burning  fire,  ardour;  Ger. 
brennen;  Dan.  brrender,  from  brand; 
Lat.  j>rwwo,and  perhaps,  furnus,ft>rnax, 
a  furnace.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
rage,  to  act  with  violent  excitement.] 
1.  To  consume  with  fire;  to  reduce  to 
ashes  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire;  fre- 
quently with  up;  as,  to  burn  up  wood. 
— 2.  To  expel  the  volatile  parts  and 
reduce  to  charcoal  by  fire;  as,  to  burn 
wood  into  coal.  Hence,  in  popular  Ian., 
to  burn  a  kiln  of  wood,  is  to  char  the 
wood.— 8.  To  cleanse  off  soot  by  burn- 
ing; to  inflame;  as,  to  burna  chimney; 
an  extensive  use  of  the  word. — 4.  To 
harden  in  the  fire;  to  bake  or  harden 
by  heat ;  as,  to  burn  bricks,  or  a  brick- 
kiln.—5.  To  scorch;  to  affect  by  heat; 
as,  to  burn  the  clothes  or  the  legs  by 
the  fire;  to  burn  meat  or  bread  in  cook- 
ery.—6.  To  injure  by  fire ;  to  affect  the 
flesh  by  heat. — 7.  To  dry  up  or  dissi- 
pate; with  up;  as,  to  burn  up  tares. — 
8.  To  dry  excessively ;  to  cause  to  wi- 
ther by  heat;  as,  the  sun  burns  the 
grass  or  plants. — 9.  To  heat  or  inflame; 
to  affect  with  excessive  stimulus;  as, 
ardent  spirits  burti  the  stomach. — 10. 
To  affect  with  heat  in  cookery,  so  as 
to  give  the  food  a  disagreeable  taste. 
Hence  the  phrase,  burnt  to. — 11.  To 
calcine  with  heat  or  fire;  to  expel  the 
volatile  matter  from  substances,  so  that 
they  are  easily  pulverized;  as,  to  burn 
oyster  shells,  or  lime-stone. — 12.  To 
affect  with  excess  of  heat ;  as,  the  fever 
burns  a  patient. — 13.  To  subject  to  the 
action  of  fire;  to  heat  or  dry;  as,  to 
burn  colours. —  To  burn  up,  to  consume 
entirely  by  fire. —  To  burn  out,  to  burn 
till  the  fuel  is  all  consumed. 
BURN,  w.  t.  To  be  on  fire;  to  flame;  as, 
the  mount  burned  with  fire. — 2.  To 
shine;  to  sparkle. 

O  prince!   O  wherefore  burn  your  eyes? 
Howe. 

3.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  or  de- 
sire; as,  to  burn  with  anger  or  love. — 

4.  To  act  with  destructive  violence,  as 
fire. 

Shall  thy  wrath  burn  like  fire?  Ps.lxxxix. 

5.  To  be  in  commotion;  to  rage  with 
destructive  violence. 

The  groan  still  deepens  and  the  combat  burnt. 
Pope. 

G.  To  be  heated;  to  be  in  a  glow  ;  as, 
the  face  burns. — 7.  To  be  affected  with 
a  sensation  of  heat,  pain,  or  acidity ;  as, 
the  heart  burns. — 8.  To  feel  excess  of 
heat;  as,  the  flesh  burns  by  a  fire;  a 
patient  burns  with  a  fever. —  To  burn 
out,  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  exhausted 
and  the  fire  ceases. 

BURN,  n.  A  hurt  or  injury  of  the  flesh 
caused  by  the  action  of  fire. — 2.  The 
operation  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in 
brickmaking;  as,  they  have  a  good  burn. 

BURN,  n.  [Moes.  Goth,  brunna.}  Wa- 
ter, particularly  that  taken  from  a  foun 
tain  or  well. — 2.  A  rivulet,  a  brook.-" 
3.  The  water  used  in  brewing.  Burnit 
is  used  as  a  diminutive,  to  signify  a  small 
brook  or  rivulet.  [Scotch.] 

BURN'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  burnt. 
[Lit.  us] 

BURN'ED,  \pp.   Consumed   with  fire, 

BURNT,  /scorched  or  dried  with  fire 
or  heat :  baked  or  hardened  in  the  fire. 

BURN'ER,  n.  A  person  who  burns  or 
sets  fire  to  any  thing. — 2.  The  part  of  a 
lamp  that  holds  the  wick.  Gas  burner, 
that  part  of  a  gas  pipe  or  lamp  which 
gives  out  the  light. 

BURN'ET,  n.  A  plant,  Poterium  or  gar- 
den burnet. — Surnet  rose,  is  Rosa  spi- 
nosissima. 
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BURN'ET-SAXIFRAciE,  n.  A  plant, 
Pimpinella. 

BURN'ING,  ppr.  Consuming  with  fire; 
flaming;  scorching;  hardening  by  fire; 
calcining;  charring;  raging  as  fire; 
glowing. 

BURN'ING,  n.  Combustion;  the  act  of 
expelling  volatile  matter  and  reducing 
to  ashes,  or  to  a  calx  ;  a  fire  ;  inflam- 
mation ;  the  heat  or  raging  of  passion. 
In  surgery,  actual  cautery;  cauteriza- 
tion. 

BURN'ING,  a.  Powerful;  vehement; 
as,  a  burning  shame;  a  burning  scent. 
— 2.  Much  heated ;  very  hot ;  scorching. 
The  burning  plains  of  Indiii.  S.  S.  Smith. 
BURN'ING-GLASS,n.[4«rnand(7tos.] 
A  double  convex  lens  of  glass,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  collects  them  into  a  small  space 
called  a  focus,  producing  an  intense 
heat,  so  that  any  combustible  matter 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  will  be 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  if  the  lens 
be  powerful,  metals  may  be  melted  and 
vitrified,  tiles,  slates,  and  similar  sub- 


Parkers  Burning-glass. 

stances  made  red  hot,  and  reduced  to  a 
vitrified  state.  The  most  powerful 
burning-glass  is  that  of  Mr.  Parker. 
The  same  name  has  been  sometimes 
given,  though  improperly,  to  concave 
mirrors  which  produce  similar  effects. 

BURN'ING-MIRROR,  or  REFLEC- 
TOR, n.  A  concave  mirror  usually  made 
of  metal,  which  being  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  reflects  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  converge 
to  a  point  called  the  focus,  where  their 
whole  heat  is  concentrated ;  hence,  this 
instrument  will  produce  effects  similar 
to  those  of  a  burning-glass;  but  the 
power  of  a  burning-glass  is  almost  four 
times  less  than  that  of  a  burning  mirror 
of  equal  extent  and  equal  curvature. 

BURN'ING-THORN'Y-PLANT.n.  A 
species  of  Euphorbia  or  spurge. 

BURN'ISH,i>.  t.  [Fr.  brunir;  It.  brunirt; 
Sp.  brunir.  This  word  undoubtedly  is 
of  secondary  formation,  from  the  colour 
of  flame.  See  BURN.]  To  polish  by 
friction ;  to  make  smooth,  bright,  and 
glossy ;  as,  to  burnish  steel. 

BURN'ISH,  v.  i.  To  grow  bright  or 
glossy. 

BURN'ISH,n.Gloss;  brightness;  lustre. 

BURN'ISHED,  pp.  Polished;  made 
glossy. 

BDRN'ISHER,  n.  The  person  who  po- 
lishes, or  makes  glossy. — 2.  An  instru- 


ment used  in  polishing,  of  different 
kinds.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  round  po- 
lished steel,  a  dog's  or  wolf's  tooth,  a 
piece  of  copper,  agate,  or  pebble,  &c. 
It  is  used  for  giving  a  gloss  or  smooth- 
ness to  metals,  to  the  edges  of  books,  &c. 
BURN'ISHING,  ppr.  Polishing ;  making 
smooth  and  glossy. 

BORN'OOSE.1  n.  [Sp.  albornoz;  Syr 
BURN'OS,        /    biruna.]      An  upper 
cloak  or  garment. 

BURNT,    pp.    of    Sum.    Consumed 
scorched ;   heated ;    subjected   to    the 
action  of  fire. 

BURNT'-EAR,  n.  A  disease  in  corn,  in 
which  the  fructification  of  the  plant  is 
destroyed,  and  as  it  were  burnt  up,  so 
that  the  whole  ear  appears  black,  and 
is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Micro- 
scopic observations  have  proved,  that 
the  black  powder  consists  of  the  minute 
germs  or  seeds  of  a  parasitical  mush- 
room, which  are  developed  in  the  grow- 
ing ears,  and  live  on  its  substance. 
BURNT'-OFFERING,  n.  [burnt  and 
offer.]  Something  offered  and  burnt 
on  an  altar,  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  a 
sacrifice ;  called  also  burnt-sacrifice. 
The  offerings  of  the  Jews  were  a  clean 
animal,  as  an  ox,  a  calf,  a  goat,  or  sheep; 
or  some  species  of  vegetable  substance, 
as  bread  and  ears  of  wheat  or  barley. 
BURR,  or  BUR,  n.  The  lobe  or  lap  of 
the  ear. — 2.  The  round  knob  of  a  horn 
next  a  deer's  head.— 3.  The  sweetbread. 
— 1.  Among  icorkmen,  a  triangular  chi- 
sel used  to  clear  the  corners  of  mor- 
tices.— 5.  The  name  of  a  round  iron 
ring  used  with  a  cannon,  and  also  with 
a  lance.— 6.  A  term  used  to  express  the 
guttural  pronunciation  of  the  rough  r, 
common  in  some  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. 
BURR'-MILLSTONE.  See  Buim- 

STONE. 

BURR'-PUMP,  or  BILGE'-PUMP,  n. 
A  pump,  having  a  staff  of  6, 7,  or  8  feet 
long,  with  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  the 
leather  is  nailed,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  box.  This  staff  is  worked  by  men 
who  pull  it  up  and  down,  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  it 

BUR'RAS-PIPE,  n.  An  instrument  or 
vessel  used  to  keep  corroding  powders 
in. 

BUR'-REED,  n.  A  plant,  the  Sparga- 
nium. 

B  UR'REL,  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  called  also 
the  red  butter  pear,  from  its  smooth, 
delicious  soft  pulp. 

BURREL-FLY,  n.  The  ox-fly,  gad-bee, 
or  breeze. 

BURREL-SHOT,  n.  [Fr.  bourreler,  to 
torment,  and  shot.]  Small  shot,  nails, 
stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  &c.,  put  into 
cases,  to  be  discharged  among  enemies. 

BURROCK,  n.  A  small  wear  or  dam 
where  wheels  are  laid  in  a  river,  for 
catching  fish. 

BUR'ROW,  n.  A  different  orthography 
of  Surrjh,  Jiorouijli,  which  see 

BUR'ROW,  n.  [Sax.  byrrjen,  a  sepulchre, 
byrian,  to  bury,  or  beorgan,  to  keep.] 
A  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  or  in  a 
warren,  where  small  animals  lodge,  and 
sometimes  deposit  their  provisions. 
Some  animals  excavate  the  earth,  by 
scratching,  and  form  these  lodges. 

BUR'ROW,  ».  t.  To  lodge  in  a  hole  ex- 
cavated in  the  earth,  as  coneys  or  rab- 
bits. In  a  more  general  sense,  to  lodge 
in  any  deep  or  concealed  place.  The 
word  seems  to  include  the  idea  of  ex- 
cavating a  hole  for  a  lodge,  as  well  as 
lodging  in  it ;  but  the  verb  is  not  often 
used  transitively,  as  to  burrow  the  earth 
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BUR'RGWING,  ppr.  Lodging  in  a  bur- 

BUR'SA  MUCO'SA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  small 
sac  lined  with  synovia!  membrane, 
which  secretes  an  oily  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  surfaces  over  which  the  tendons  of 
muscles  play. 

BURS' AK,  n.  [See  BUBSE.J  A  trea- 
surer, or  cash-keeper,  as  the  bursar  of 
a  college,  or  of  a  monastery ;  a  purser. 
2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  is  paid 
out  of  a  burse  or  fund  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  exhibitioners  in 
the  universities  of  Scotland. 
BURSA'RIA,  n.  In  zool,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  minute  Microzoairia  Apoda, 
with  a  membranous  body,  short,  and  a 
little  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to  be  con- 
cave below,  and  convex  above. 
BURS' AR-SIUP,  n.  The  office  of  a 
bursar. 

BURS' ARY,  n.  The  treasury  of  a  col- 
lege, or  monastery.— 2.  In  Scotland,  an 
endowment,  or  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
universities  for  the  support  of  a  stu- 
dent. In  the  universities  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  there  are 
many  bursaries,  some  of  them  bestowed 
by  comparative  trial,  and  others  by 
presentation. 

BURSE,  n.  (burs.)  [Fr.  bourse,  a  purse, 
the  vesicle  of  the  gall,  the  hull  or  skin 
of  seeds,  an  exchange ;  D.  beurs,  a 
purse,  an  exchange,  scrotum ;  Ger. 
biirse,  a  purse,  an  exchange ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  bolsa,  a  purse  or  bag,  r  being 
changed  into  /.]  1.  A  public  edifice  In 
certain  cities,  for  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants to  consult  on  matters  of  trade 
and  money,  and  to  negotiate  bills  of 
exchange.  This  is  the  name  used  in 
many  cities  in  Europe,  but  in  England 
and  America  such  building  is  called  an 
exchange.  The  term  burse,  a  place  of 
mercantileresort,  often  occurs  in  ourold 
dramatists — 2.  In  France,  a  fund  or 
foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
scholars  in  their  studies.  In  Scotland, 
it  signifies  the  same  as  bursary.  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  signified  a  little 
college,  or  a  hall  in  a  university 
BURSERA'CE J£,  n.  A  natural  order 
of  Exogens,  consisting  of  balsamic,  re- 
sinous, or  gummy  plants,  with  pinnated 
leaves,  and  small  hermaphrodite,  or 
unisexual  polypetalous  flowers.  Myrrh, 
frankincense,olibanum,balsam  of  Acon- 
chi,  gum  elemi,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  bal- 
sam of  Mecca,  are  all  products  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  order. 
BURST,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  burst.  The 
old  participle  bursten  is  nearly  obsolete. 
[Sax.  byrstan,  burstan;  Ger.  bersten; 
Sw.  brisla,  to  burst.  The  word  bristle 
seems  to  belong  to  burst,  denoting  a 
shoot.]  1.  To  fly  or  break  open  with 
force, or  with  sudden  violence;  to  suf- 
fer a  violent  disruption.  The  peculiar 
force  of  this  word  is,  in  expressing  a 
sudden  rupture,  with  violence,  or  ex- 
pansion, or  both.  Hence,  it  is  generally 
used  to  signify  the  sudden  rupture  of 
a  thing  by  internal  force,  and  u  libera- 
tion from  confinement ;  as,  to  burst 
from  a  prison;  the  heart  bursts  with 
grief. — 2.  To  break  away;  to  spring 
from ;  as,  to  burst  from  the  arms. — H. 
To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  or  with 
violence  ;  to  rush  upon  unexpectedly  ; 
as,  a  sound  bursts  upon  our  ears.— 4. 
To  issue  suddenly,  or  to  come  from  a 
hidden  or  retired  place  into  more  open 
view;  as,  a  river  bursts  from  a  valley ; 
a  spring  bursts  from  the  earth. — 5.  To 
break  forth  into  action  suddenly ;  as, 
to  burst  into  tears.— 6.  To  break,  or 
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rush  hi  with  violence;  as,  to  burst  into  ! 
a  house  or  a  room.     It  is  often  follow- 
ed by  an  intensive  particle;    as,  out, 
forth,  away,  from,  or  asunder. 
BURST,  v.  t.  To  break  or  rend  by  force 
or  violence ;  to  open  suddenly ;  as,  to 
burst  a  chain  or  a  door ;    to  burst  a 
cannon. 

BURST,  n.  A  sudden  disruption;  a  vio- 
lent rending ;  more  appropriately,  a 
sudden  explosion  or  shooting  forth; 
as,  a  burst  of  thunder;  a  burst  of 
applause ;  a  burst  of  passion. — 2.  A 
rupture,  a  hernia,  or  the  unnatural  pro- 
trusion of  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

BURST,  or  BURST'EN,  pp.  or  a.  Af- 
fected with  a  rupture  or  hernia. 
BURST,  pp.  Opened,  or  rent  asunder  by 
violence. 

BURST'ENNESS,  n.  The  state  of  hav- 
ing a  rupture ;  the  hernia. 
BURSTER,  n.  One  that  bursts. 
BURST'ING,  ppr.  Rending  or  parting 
by  violence;  exploding. 
BURST'-WORT,  n.  The   Herniaria,  a 
plant  said  to  be  good  against  hernia  or 
ruptures. 

BURT,  n.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

BURTH'EN,  BUK'THENOUS,  BUR'- 

THENSOME,       BUR'THENSOME- 

NESS.       See    BURDEN,    BCRDENOUS, 

BURDENSOME,  BURDENSOMENESS. 

BUR'-THISTLE,  n.  The  spear-thistle, 

Carduus  Lanceolatus.     [See  THISTLE.] 

BUR'TON.n.  A  small  tackle  formed  by 

two  blocks  or  pulleys,  used  to  set  up 

or  tighten  the  topmost  shrouds,  and  for 

various   other   purposes ;    called  also 

tnp-burton-tachle. 

BURY,  n.  (ber'ry.)  This  word  is  a  dif- 
ferent orthography  of  burg,  burh,  bo- 
rough. It  signifies  a  house,  habitation, 
or  castle,  and  is  retained  in  many  names 
of  places,  as  in  Shrewsbury,  Danbury, 
Aldermanbury.  The  word  is  used  by 
Grew,  for  burrow. 

BURY,  v.  t.  (ber'ry.)  [Sax.  byrian,  bur- 
gun,  to  bury ;  byrgen,  a  tomb  or  sepul- 
chre ;  allied  to  beorgan,  to  save.]  1.  To 
deposit  a  deceased  person  in  the  grave ; 
to  inter  a  corpse ;  to  entomb. — '2.  To 
cover  with  earth,  as  seed  sown. — 3.  To 
hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to 
cover  with  any  thing  ;  as,  to  bury  any 
one  in  the  ruins  of  a  city. — 4.  To  with- 
draw or  conceal  in  retirement ;  as,  to 
liury  one's  self  in  a  monastery  or  in  so- 
litude.— 5.  To  commit  to  the  water ;  to 
deposit  in  the  ocean ;  as,  dead  bodies 
buried  in  the  deep.— 6.  To  place  one 
thing  within  another. 

Thy  name  so  buried  in  her.  Shaft. 

7.  To  forget  and  forgive ;    to  hide  in 
oblivion;    as,  to  bury  an  injury. —  To 
bury  the  hatchet,  in  the  striking  meta- 
phorical language  of  American  Indians, 
is  to  lay  aside  the  instruments  of  war 
forget  injuries,  and  make  peace. 
BUR'YING,   ppr.   Interring;    hiding 
covering  with  earth  ;  overwhelming. 
BUR'YING,  n.  The  act  of  interring  the 
dead;  sepulture;  John  xii.  7. 
BUR'YING-PLACE,  n.  A  grave-yard 
a  place  appropriated  to  the  sepulture 
of  the  dead;  a  church-yard. 
BUSH,  n.  [D.  bosch;  Ger.  busch;  Dan. 
bush;  Sw.  buska;  It.  bosco;  Sp.  bosqut; 
Port,  basque;  whence  Sp.  boscage,  Fr. 
bocage,  It.  boscata,  a  grove  or  cluster 
of  trees.      Qu.   Gr.  S™**,  Lat.  pasco, 
originally,  to  feed  on  sprouts.]     1.  A 
shrub  with  branches  ;  a  thick  shrub  ; 
also,  a  cluster  of  shrubs.  With  hunters, 
afoxtail. — 2.  An  assemblage  of  branches 
interwoven. — 3.  A  branch  of  a  tree  fix- 


ed or  hung  out  as  a  tavern  sign.  Hence, 
since  the  branch  has  been  discontinued, 
a  coronated  frame  of  wood  hung  out 
as  a  tavern  sign,  is  so  called.  Hence, 
the  English  proverb,  "  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush." — t.  A  circle  of  metal  let 
into  the  sheaves  of  such  blocks  as  have 
iron  pins,  to  prevent  their  wearing. 
The  word  is  applicable  to  a  like  circle 
in  other  round  holes,  as  to  the  key -hole 
of  a  watch,  the  vent  of  a  gun,  &c.  This 
word  when  applied  to  sheaves  is  called 
bush,  but  when  applied  to  the  circular 
iron  of  a  cart  wheel,  is,  in  America, 
called  a  box.  Qu.  It.  bosso,  the  box- 
tree  ;  bossol'i,  a  little  box.  Johnson 
writes  it  bushel. 

BUSH,  r.  t.  To  grow  thick  or  bushy. 
BUSH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  a  block  with  a 
bush,  or  to  line  any  orifice  with  metal 
to  prevent  wearing. 

BUSH'EL,  n.  [Fr.  boisseau;  Arm.  boese I; 
Norm,  bussel;  probably  from  boiste, 
boite,  a  box ;  It.  bossolo,  that  is,  a  little 
box.]  1.  A  dry  measure,  containing 
eight  gallons,  or  four  pecks.  The  stan- 
dard English  bushel,  by  Stat.  12  Henry 
VII.,  contains  eight  gallons  of  wheat, 
each  gallon  eight  pounds  of  wheat, 
troy  weight ;  the  pound,  twelve  ounces 
troy  ;  the  ounce,  twenty  sterlings,  and 
the  sterling,  thirty -two  grains  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  middle  of  the  ear.  The 
contents  are  2145.C  solid  inches,  equi- 
valent to  1131  ounces  and  14  penny- 
weights troy.  By  a  law  passed  in  1824, 
put  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1826,  the  im- 
perial bushel  superseded  all  others. 
This  has  a  capacity  of  2218.192  cub.  in., 
and  holds  80  Ibs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water.  Heaped  «/>  measure  was  long 
used  for  dealing  out  certain  commodi- 
ties sold  by  the  bushel;  but  in  1834 
and  1835,  this  system  was  declared 
illegal,  and  the  strike,  or  level  surface, 
measure  was  alone  thenceforth  ordained 
and  enforced  by  law.  A  roller  is  now 
employed  to  remove,  or  strike  off,  all 
of  the  article  measured  which  stands 
above  the  rim  of  the  measure.  Bushel 
signifies  both  the  quantity  or  capacity, 
and  the  vessel  which  will  contain  the 
quantity. — 2.  In  popular  Ian.,  a  large 
quantity  indefinitely. — 3.  The  circle  of 
iron  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel;  in  America 
called  a  box.  [See  BUSH.] 
BUSH'ELAGE,  n.  A  duty  payable  on 
commodities  by  the  bushel. 
BUSH'ET,  n.  A  wood. 
BUSH'-HARROW,  n.  An  implement  of 
husbandry  for  harrowing  grass  lands, 
and  covering  grass  or  clover  seeds. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  with  three  or 
more  bars,  in  which  bushes  are  inter- 
woven. 

BUSH'INESS,  n.  [from  bush,  bushy. 
The  quality  of  being  bushy,  thick,  or 
intermixed,  like  the  branches  of  a  bush. 
BUSH'-MAN,  n.  [D.  bosch-man.}  A 
woodsman ;  a  name  which  the  Dutch 
give  to  the  wild  and  ferocious  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

BUSH'MENT,+    n.    [from    bush.]      A 
thicket;  a  cluster  of  bushes. 
BUSH'Y,    a.    [from    bush.]      Full    of 
branches;  thick  and  spreading,  like  a 
bush ;  as,  a  bushy  beard  or  brier.— 2. 
Full  of  bushes;  overgrown  with  shrubs. 
BUSIED,  pp.  of  Busy;  pron.  biz'zicd. 
BUSILESS,  a.  (biz'ziless.)  [See  BUST.] 
Without  business;  at  leisure;  unem- 
ployed. 

BUSILY,  adv.  (biz'zily.)  With  constant 

occupation ;  actively  ;  earnestly ;  as,  to 

be  busily  employed.— 2.  With  an  air  of 
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hurry  or  importance  ;  with  too  much 
curiosity  ;  importunately ;  officiously. 


BUSINESS,  n.  (biz'ness.)'  [See  BUST.] 
Employment ;  that  which  occupies  the 
time,  attention,  and  labour  of  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  profit  or  improvement 
— a  word  of  extensive  use  and  indefinite 
signification.  Business  is  a  particular 
occupation,  as  agriculture,  trade,  me- 
chanic art,  or  profession,  and  when  used 
of  a  particular  employment,  the  word 
admits  of  the  plural  number,  businesses. 
Business  is  also  any  temporary  employ- 
ment.— 2.  Affairs;  concerns;  as,  a  man 
leaves  his  business  in  an  unsettled  state. 
— 3.  The  subject  of  employment;  that 
which  engages  the  care  and  attention. 
You  are  so  much  the  businest  of  our  soula. 
Drydfn. 

4.  Serious  engagement;  important  oc- 
cupation, in  distinction  from  trivial  af- 
fairs. 

It  should  be  the  main  bufineti  of  life  to 
serve  God,  and  obey  his  commands. 

5.  Concern;  right  of  action,  or  inter- 
posing ;  as,  what  business  has  a  man 
with   the   disputes    of  others?— 6.  A 
point ;  a  matter  of    question ;   some- 
thing to  be  examined,  or  considered. 

Fitness  to  govern  is  a  perplexed  butinett. 
Jlacoti. 

7.  Something  to  be  done  ;  employment 
of  importance  to  one's  interest,  oppos- 
ed to  amusement;  as,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness in  town. 

They  were  far  from  the  Zidonians  and  had 
no  bitttnest  with  any  one.  Judge*. 

8.  Duty,  or  employment  that  duty  en- 
joins.    A  lawyer's  business  is  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  clients. —  To  do  the  business 
for  a  man,  is  to  kill,  destroy,  or  ruin 
him. 

BU'SINESS-LIKE,  a.  Being  in  the  true 
manner  of  business. 

BUSK,  n.  [Fr.  busc.]  A  piece  of  steel, 
whale-bone,  or  wood,  worn  by  women 

to  strengthen  their  stays,  or  to  form 
the  shape. 

BUSK,t  n.  A  bush. 

BUSK,  ».  t.  To  be  active,  or  busy.  This 
is  probably  the  Saxon  word  bysgian,  to 
busy,  or  the  Sp.  buscar,  to  search. 
[See  BUST.]  Fairfax  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  prepare,  transitively,  "  to  bush  them 
for  the  battle.''  In  Scotland,  it  signifies 
to  prepare ;  to  dress ;  attire  one's  self ; 
to  deck. 

BUSK'ED,  a.  Wearing  a  busk. 

BUSK'ET,  n.  A  small  bush,  or  a  com- 
partment of  shrubs  in  a  garden. 

BUSK'IN,  n.  A  kind  of  half  boot,  of 
high  shoe,  covering  the  foot  and  leg  to 
the  middle,  and  tied  underneath  the 
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knee,  worn  by  actors  in  tragedy  on  the 
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stage.  The  buskins  of  the  ancients 
had  very  thick  soles,  to  raise  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses  to  the  stature  of  the 
persons  they  represented. — 2.  In  clas- 
sic authors,  the  word  is  used  for  tra- 
gedy. 

BUSK'INED,  a.  Dressed  in  buskins 

BUSK'Y,  a.  Bushy;  wooded;  shaded, 
or  overgrown  with  trees,  or  shrubs ; 
generally  written  bosky.  [See  BUSH.] 

BUSS,  ».  [Per.  bosidan;  AT.  bausa,  to 
kiss;  L.  basio;  Tfr.baiser;  Norm,  bescr; 
It.  baciare;  D.  poezeti,  to  kiss.  The 
verb  may  be  from  the  noun,  and  per- 
haps from  the  name  of  the  lip ;  at  any 
rate,  from  the  same  radical  sense,  to 
push;  Per.  puz,  the  lip;  W.  and  Ir. 
but,  the  lip ;  D.  poes,  a  kiss,  a  puss,  a 
fur-tippet,  a  girl;  Sp.  beso,  a  kiss; 
Port,  beico,  the  lip;  beijo,  a  kiss;  It. 
bacio.  This  word,  so  venerable  for  its 
antiquity  and  general  use,  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.]  1.  A  kiss ;  a  salute 
with  the  lips. — 2.  [D.  buit;  Ger.  buse; 
Ituss.  /w.\v;.  j  A  small  vessel,  from  fifty 
to  seventy  tons  burden,  carrying  two 
masts,  and  two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at 
each  end;  used  in  herring  fishing:. 

BUSS,  v.  t.  To  kiss;  to  salute  with  the 
lips. 

BUST,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  busto;  Fr.  buste; 
Lat.  bustum.]  In 
sculpture,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  person  in 
relief,  showing 
only  the  head, 
shoulders  and  sto- 
mach ;  ordinarily 
placed  on  a  pedes- 
tal, or  console.  In 
speaking  of  an  an- 
tique, we  say  the 
head  is  marble  and 
the  bust  porphyry, 
or  bronze ;  that  is,  Boat, 

the  shoulders  and  stomach.  The  Ita- 
lians use  the  word  for  the  trunk  of  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUS'TAKD,  n.  [bus  and  tarda;  It.  ot- 
artla;  Fr.  outarde.  Ancient  Celtic, 
tarda.  Plin.  10,  22.]  The  Tarda,  a 
species  of  fowl  of  the  Grallic  order, 
and  genus  Otis.  This  fowl  grows  to 
the  weight  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  with  a  breadth  of  wing 
of  six  or  seven  feet.  It  inhabits  Eng- 
land, feeding  on  green  corn  and  other 
vegetables,  and  on  earth-worms.  It 
runs  fast  and  takes  flight  with  diffi- 
culty. 

BUS'TLE,  v.   i.   (bns'l.)      [This  word 

may  be  allied  to  busy,  or  to  Lat.  festino.] 

To  stir  quick;  to  be  very  active;  to  be 

very  quick  in  motion,  often  or  usually 

with  the  sense  of  noise  or  agitation. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  buttle  in. 

Shak. 

BUS'TLE,  n.  (bus'l.)  Hurry;  great 
stir ;  rapid  motion  with  noise  and  agi- 
tation ;  tumult  from  stirring,  or  agita- 
tion ;  combustion. 

All  would  have  been  well  without  this 
*'"<*••  Spectator. 

BUS'TLER,  n.  (bus'ler.)  An  active 
stirring  person. 

BUS'TLING,  ppr.  (bus'ling.)  Stirring ; 
moving  actively  with  noise  or  agitation. 

BUST'O,  n.  A  bust;  sometimes  perhaps 
used  for  a  statue. 

BUSY,  a.  (biz'zy.)  [Sax.  byti,  bysig; 
whence,  byseg,  business,  bytgtan,  to 
busy  ;  D.  bezig,  busy ;  bezigen,  to  busy, 
to  use.  This  word  appears,  from  the 
Dutch,  to  be  composed  of  be,  the  pre- 
fix, and  zig,  the  root  of  tee,  contracted 
in  Inf.  to  zien,  but  retained  in  the  pret. 


zag,  and  in  the  derivatives,  zigt,  sight, 
ziijtbaar,  visible.  AVe  find  beziytiyen 
signifies  to  view.  If  this  opinion  is 
correct,  the  primary  sense  is  seeing,  or 
closely  inspecting.]  1.  Employed  with 
constant  attention;  engaged  about 
something  that  renders  interruption 
inconvenient;  as,  a  man  is  busy  In  post- 
ing his  books. 

My  mistress  is  busy  and  cannot  come. 

Shale. 

2.  Actively  employed ;  occupied  without 
cessation ;  constantly  in  motion ;  as,  a 
busy  bee. — 3.  Active  in  that  which  does 
not  concern  the  person ;  meddling  with 
or  prying  into  the  affairs  of  others ; 
officious;  importunate;  hence,  trouble- 
some; vexatious. — 4.  Much  occupied 
with  employment;  as,  a  busy  day. 
BUSY,  «.  t.  (biz'zy.)  To  employ  with 
constant  attention ;  to  keep  engaged  ; 
to  make  or  keep  busy ;  as,  to  busy  one's 
self  with  books. 

To  be  bittied  with  genius  and  species. 

Locke. 

BUSY-BODY,  n    (biz'zy-body.)     [busy 

and  body.]     A  meddling  person;  one 

who  officiously  concerns  himself  with 

the  affairs  of  others. 

BUSYING,  ppr.  (biz'zying.)  Constantly 

employing. 

BU'SY-MINDED,  a.  Having  an  active 
mind. 

BUT,  part,  for  bulim.  [Sax.  butan,  bu- 
ton,  buta,  bute,  without,  on  the  outside, 
abroad;  hence,  except,  or  excepting, 
besides ;  that  is,  separated,  not  includ- 
ed. The  verb  is  not  in  the  Saxon;  but 
in  Dutch  we  have  the  verb  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  buiten,  to  rove,  or  wander, 
to  go  freebooting ;  buit,  booty;  buiten, 
out,  without,  abroad,  besides,  except; 
buiten  board,  over  board ;  buiten  deur, 
out  of  doors;  buiten  huis,  an  outhouse ; 
buiten  man,  an  out-man,  a  stranger;  Ger. 
beute,  booty ;  Sw.  byte,  booty ;  byta,  to 
exchange ;  Dan.  bytte,  booty,  a  parting, 
division,  distribution;  bytter,  to  part, 
divide,  exchange,  barter.  The  primary 
sense  of  booty  is  to  rove,  or  wander,  to 
part,  or  separate  from ;  applied  to  per- 
sons, it  is  to  wander;  applied  to  things, 
it  may  include  stripping.  But  then  is 
a  contraction  of  butan,  and  primarily  a 
participle.]  1.  Except;  besides;  unless. 
Who  can  it  be,  but  perjured  Lycon.  Smith. 
That  is,  removed,  separated,  excepted. 
Lycon  being  separated,  or  excepted, 
who  can  it  be? 

And  but  infirmity. 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  some- 
thing seized 

His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  measured.       Stttik. 
That  is,  except,  unless,  separate  this 
fact,  that  infirmity  had  seized  his  abil- 
ity, he   had  measured  the  lands    and 
waters.     In   this   use  but,  butan,  is  a 
participle  equivalent  to  excepting,  and 
may  be  referred  to  the  person  speak- 
ing, or  more  naturally,  it  is  equivalent  to 
excepted,  and  with  the  following  words, 
or  clause,  forming  the  case  absolute. 
Who  can  it  be  Lycon  being  excepted? 
And  but  my  noble  Moor  is  true  of  mind,  it 
were  enough  to  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Shak. 

It  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  some  direc- 
tor of  infinite  power,  to  guide  her  in  all  her 
w»ys.  Hooker. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  King  of  Spain 
will  reform  most  of  the  abuses.        Additon. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  I   may  alter  the 
complexion  of  my  play.  Dryden. 

In  the  last  three  examples,  that  is 
omitted  after  but. 
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It  is  not  impossible  but  that  1  may  alter 
the  complexion  of  my  play. 
In  these  and  all  similar  phrases  but 
denotes  separation,exception. — 2.  Only; 
as,  there  is  but  one  man  present. 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends. 

Dryden. 

This  use  of  but  is  a  modern  innovation ; 
but  perhaps  too  firmly  established  to  be 
corrected.  In  all  such  phrases,  a  ne- 
gative, not,  nothing,  or  other  word,  is 
omitted.  He  is  not  a  formidable  man, 
but  to  his  enemies,  that  is,  except. 
There  is  not  but  one  man  present,  that 
is,  there  is  not  except  or  besides  one  pre- 
sent. So  also,  "  Our  light  affliction  is 
but  for  a  moment;"  2  Cor.  iv.  Our 
affliction  is  not,  excejrt  for  a  moment. 

If  they  kill  us  we  shall  but  die;  2  Kings 
vii. 

The  common  people  in  America  retain 
the  original  and  correct  phrase ;  usual- 
ly employing  a  negative.  They  do  not 
say,  I  have  but  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  say,  I  have  not  but  one,  that 
is,  I  have  not  except  one;  except  one, 
and  I  have  none.  This  word  but  for 
butan  is  not  a  conjunction,  nor  has  it 
the  least  affinity  to  that  part  of  speech. 
BUT,  conj.  [Sax.  bate,  reparation,  satis- 
faction, compensation;  and  adverbially, 
moreover  further,  that  is,  something 
added  to  make  good,  to  supply  that 
which  is  wanted,  from  betan,  to  make 
better,  or  more,  to  amend,  that  is,  to 
advance;  D.  boete;  Sw.  biiele;  Dan. 
baade;  W.  buz,  advantage.  So  in  Ger. 
aber,  but,  is  the  Eng.  over.  In  some  of 
these  languages  it  denotes  a  fine,  or 
penance,  that  which  makes  satisfaction. 
In  Danish,  profit;  baader,  to  gain,  or 
profit;  \V.  buziaw;  Goth,  botyan,  id.; 
Ger.  busse,  bilssen.  "We  use  this  word 
as  a  noun,  in  the  phrase,  He  gives  a 
guinea  to  boot,  that  is,  to  make  good, 
to  satisfy,  or  by  way  of  addition;  and 
as  a  verb,  in  the  phrase,  What  boots  it, 
what  gain  or  profit  is  it.  It  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  bet  in  better;  and  the 
radical  sense  is  to  advance.]  More ;  fur- 
ther; noting  an  addition  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  to  elucidate,  or  modify  the 
sense  of  the  preceding  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  of  a  discourse,  or  to  continue 
the  discourse,  or  to  exhibit  a  contrast. 
Now  abide  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity; 
1  Cor.  xiii. 

When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame; 
but  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom;  Prov.  xi. 

Our  wants  are  many  and  grievous;  but 
quite  of  another  kind. 

The  house  of  commons  were  well  agreed 
in  passing  the  bill ;  but  the  house  of  lords 
rejected  it. 

This  word  is  in  fact  a  noun  equivalent 
to  addition  or  supply ;  but  in  gramma- 
tical construction,  no  inconvenience 
results  from  considering  it  to  be  a  con- 
nective. 

BUT,  n.  [Fr.  bout,  end,  extremity,  and 
but,  end,  aim,  design ;  Arm.  but  or  baut. 
It  is  sometimes  written  butt,  especially 
when  applied  to  the  end  of  a  plank. 
It  coincides,  in  sense  and  elements, 
with  Lat.  peto,  Sp.  bate,  a  thrust,  botar, 
to  cast,  It.  botta,  botto,  buttare,  Fr.  bot- 
te,  bonder,  Eng.  pout,  and  many  other 
words.  See  BUTT.]  1.  An  end;  a  li- 
mit; abound.  It  is  used  particularly 
for  the  larger  end  of  a  thing,  as  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  or  of  a  fallen  tree; 
that  which  grows  nearest  the  earth.  It 
is  not  often  applied  to  the  bound  or  li- 
mit of  land;  yet  butted  for  bounded,  is 
often  used. — 2.  The  end  of  a  plank  in  t 
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ship's  Bide  or  bottom,  which  unites 
with  another;  generally  written  butt. — 
3.  A  mark  or  object  of  ridicule. — t. 
The  foot  of  a  play. 

BUT,  v.  i.  To  be  bounded  by;  to  lie 
contiguous  to.  [See  ABCT.] 

BUT-END,  n.  [but  and  end.]  The  larg- 
est or  blunt  end  of  a  thing;  as,  the 
hut-end  of  a  musket,  or  of  a  piece  of 
timber.  This  word  is  tautological,  but 
and  end  signifying  the  same  thing;  un- 
less but  is  considered  as  equivalent  to 
swelling,  protuberant. 

BUTCH'ER,  n.  [Fr.  boucher;  Arm. 
boczer,  a  butcher;  Fr.  boucherie;  It. 
beccheria,  butchery  shambles.  The 
radical  is  bouche,  Fr.  the  mouth,  the 
boucher  or  butcher  being  its  chief 
purveyor  ]  1.  One  who  slaughters 
animals  for  market;  or  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  kill  animals  for  the 
table.  The  word  may  and  often  does 
include  the  person  who  cuts  up  and 
sells  meat. — 2.  One  who  kills  men, 
or  commands  troops  to  kill  them  ;  one 
who  sheds,  or  causes  to  be  shed  human 
blood  in  abundance ;  applied  to  princes 
and  conquerors  who  delight  in  war,  or 
are  remarkable  for  destroying  human 
life. 

BUTCH'ER,  v.  t.  To  kill  or  slaughter 
animals  for  food,  or  for  market. — 2.To 
murder;  but  emphatically  applied  to 
murder  committed  with  unusual 
cruelty,  or  circumstances  of  uncommon 
barbarity. 

BUTCH'ER-BIRD,  n.  The  shrike;  a 
genus  of  birds,  called  Lanius.  One 
species  of  this  genus  is  called  king-bird, 
from  its  courage  in  attacking  hawks 
and  crows.  The  king-bird  is  now  ar- 
ranged under  the  genus  Muscicapa. 

ByTCH'ERED,pp.Killed;slaughtered. 

BUTCH'ERING,  ppr.  Slaughtering. 

BUTCH'ERLINESS,  n.  A  cruel,  sav- 
age, butcherly  manner. 

BUTCH'ERLY,a.  [from  butcher.]  Cruel; 
savage;  murderous;  grossly  and  clum- 
sily barbarous. 

BUTCH'ER'S-BROOM,  n.  Rnscus;  a 
genus  of  plants,  called  also  Knee-holly. 
It  is  used  by  butchers  for  brooms  to 
sweep  their  blocks. 

BUTCH'ERRGW,  n.  A  row  of  sham- 
bles. 

BtJTCH'ERY,  n.  The  business  01 
slaughtering  cattle  for  the  table  or  for 
market. — 2.  Murder,  especially  murder 
committed  with  unusual  barbarity; 
great  slaughter. — 3.  The  place  where 
animals  are  killed  for  market;  a  sham- 
bles, or  slaughter  house;  also,  a  place 
where  blood  is  shed. 

BUT'LER,  n.  [Fr.  boutWier,  from  oou- 
teille,  a  bottle,  that  is,  the  bottler  ;  Ir. 
buitleir,  a  butler,  from  buidel,  boide,  a 
bottle.]  A  servant  or  officer  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  individuals,  whose 
principal  business  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  liquors,  plate,  &c.  Formerly,  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  France,  being 
the  same  as  the  grand  echanson  or  great 
cup-bearer  of  the  present  times. 

BUT'LERA6E,  n.  A  duty  of  two  shil- 
lings on  every  tun  of  wine  imported 
into  England  by  foreigners  or  merchant 
strangers.  It  was  a  composition  for 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  king 
John  and  Edward  I.,  and  originally  re- 
ceived by  the  crown ;  but  it  has  been 
granted  to  certain  noblemen.  It  was 
called  butleraye,  because  originally  paid 
to  the  king's  butler  for  the  king. 
BUT'LERSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  but- 
ler; Gen.  xl.  21. 
BUT'MENT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  aboutement, 


from  bout,  but,  end.]  1.  A  buttress  of 
an  arch;  the  supporter,  or  that  part 
which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. — 2. 
The  mass  of  stone  or  solid  work  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  extreme 
arches  are  sustained.  The  mass  of 
stone  at  the  end  of  a  timber  bridge, 
without  arches,  is  called  by  the  same 
name.  It  is  written  also  abutment. 

BUT'MENT-CHEEKS,  n.  The  two 
solid  pieces  on  each  side  of  a  mortice. 

BUTOMA'CEjE,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
Endogens,  the  type  of  which  is  the 
Butomus  Umbellatus,  a  common  wa- 
ter-plant of  this  country,  vulgarly  call- 
ed the  Flowering-Rush.  It  is  account- 
ed the  handsomest  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  British  Flora.  The  order  is  but  a 
small  one. 

BUT'SHAFT,  n.  [but  and  shaft.]  An 
arrow  to  shoot  at  butts  with. 

BUTT,  n.  [See  BUT.]  Literally,  end, 
furthest  point.  Hence,  a  mark  to  be 
shot  at;  the  point  where  a  mark  is  set 
or  fixed  to  be  shot  at. — 2.  The  point  to 
which  a  purpose  or  effort  is  directed. — 

3.  The  object  of  aim ;  the  thing  against 
which  an  attack  is  directed.     Hence, — 

4.  The  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jests, 
or  contempt  are  directed ;  as,  the  butt 
of  ridicule. — 5.  A  push,  or  thrust  given 
by  the  head  of  an  animal,  as  the  butt  of 
a  ram ;  also,  a  thrust  in  fencing. — 6.  A 
cask  whose  contents  are  126  gallons  of 
wine,  or  two  hogsheads;  called  also  a 
pipe.  A  butt  is  109.85  imp.  gallons,  and 
from  1500  to  2200  weight  of  currants  is 
abutt.    [Sax.  butte  or  bytt;  Sp  iota.]— 
7.  The  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  side 
or  bottom;  also  the  lower  end  of  any 
part  of  made  masts,  and  the  ends  of 
haunches,  cokes,  &c.   To  start  or  spring 
a  butt,  is  to  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank 
by  the  ship's  weakness,  or  labouring. 
Butt  and  butt,  signifies  that  the  butt 
ends  of  two  planks  come  together,  but 
do  not  over-lie  each  other. — 8.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  hinge  for  doors,  &c. 

BUTT,  v.  i.  [W.  pwtiaw,  to  butt,  to 
thrust;  It.  buttare;  Sp.  botar;  Port. 
botar,  to  thrust,  or  throw ;  Fr.  botte,  a 
thrust;  from  the  same  root  probably 
as  but,bout;  Lat.  peto.]  To  thrust  the 
head  forward;  to  strike  by  thrusting 
the  head  against,  as  an  ox  or  a  ram. 

BUT'TED,  pp.  Struck  with  the  head. 

BUT'TER,  n.  [Sax.  buter,  butera;  D. 
boter;  Ger.  butter;  Lat.  butyrum;  Gr. 
0ouTv(e*.]  An  oily  substance  obtained 
from  cream  or  milk,  by  churning.  A- 
gitation  separates  the  fat  or  oily  part 
of  milk  from  the  thin  or  serous  part, 
called  butter-milk.  Butter,  in  the  old 
chemistry,  was  applied  to  various  pre- 
parations; as,  Butter  of  antimony,  a 
name  given  to  the  Sesquichloride  of 
antimony,  and  made  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
regulus.  Sutler  of  arsenic,  sublimated 
muriate  of  arsenic,  made  by  a  like  pro- 
cess. Butter  of  bismuth,  sublimated 
muriate  of  bismuth.  Butter  of  tin,  sub- 
limated muriate  of  tin.  Butter  of  zinc, 
sublimated  muriate  of  zinc.  Butter  of 
cacao,  is  an  oily  concrete  white  matter 
obtained  from  the  cacao  nut,  made  by 
bruising  the  nut  and  boiling  it  in  wa- 
ter. Butter  of  wax,  the  oleaginous 
part  of  wax,  obtained  by  distillation, 
and  of  a  butyraceous  consistence. 

BUT'TER,  v.  t.  To  smear  with  butter. 
— 2.  To  increase  the  stakes  at  every 
throw,  or  every  game;  a  cant  term 
among  gamesters. 

BUT'TER-BUMP,  n.  The  bittern. 

BUT'TER-BURH,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
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of  Tussilago,  or  colt's-foot,  called  Pe- 
tasites  Vulgaris,  growing  in  wet  land, 
with  large  leaves. 

BUT'TKR-€UPS,  n.  A  name  given  to 
three  species  of  Ranunculus,  or  crow- 
foot, (the  Acris,  Bulbosus,and  Repens,) 
with  bright  yellow  flowers;  called  also 
golden-cup. 

BUTTER-FLOWER,  n.  A  flower 
common  in  May.  » 

Let  weeds  instead  of  butter-Jlow'ri  appear, 
And  meads,  instead  of  daises,  hemlock  bear. 

Cay. 

BUTTER-FLY,  n.  [So  named  from  the 
colour  of  a  yellow  species.  Sax.  buter- 

flege,  or  butter-fleoge.  See  FLY.]  The 
common  English  name  of  the  Papilio,  a 
well  known  genus  of  beautiful  insects, 
of  the  order  of  Lepidopters,  in  their 
last  and  fully  developed  state.  They 
have  four  wings  imbricated  with  a  kind 
of  downy  scales ;  the  tongue  is  convo- 
luted in  a  spiral  form  ;  and  the  body  is 
hairy.  The  species  are  numerous.  But- 
terflies proceed  from  the  chrysalids  of 
caterpillars;  caterpillars  proceed  from 

eggs  deposited  by  butterflies;  they  then 
change  into  chrysalids,  producing  but- 
terflies, which  again  deposit  their  eggs. 

Tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterfliet.  Shak.  King  Leftr. 

Eftsoons  that  damsel,  by  her  heavenly  might, 
She  turn'd  into  a  winged  butterfy, 
In  the  wide  air  to  make  her  wandering  flight. 
Spei^er. 

BUTTERFLY-SHAPED,  a.  In  iof, 
papilionaceous,  a  term  applied  to  the 
corolla,  or  flower  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Leguminostx,  the  pea 
tribe.  [See  PAPILIONACEOUS.] 

BUT'TERFLY-SHELL,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  Testaceous  Mol- 
luscas,  with  a  spiral  unilocular  shell, 
called  valuta. 

BUT'TERIS,  n.  An  instrument  of  steel 
set  in  wood,  for  paring  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

BUTTER-MILK,  n.  The  milk  that  re- 
mains after  the  butter  is  separated  from 
it.  Johnson  calls  this  whey;  but  whey 
is  the  thin  part  of  the  milk  after  the 
curd  or  cheese  is  separated. 

BUTTERNUT,  n.  [butter  and  nut.]  The 
fruit  of  an  American  tree,  the  Juglans 
cinerea;  so  called  from  the  oil  it  con- 
tains. The  tree  bears  a  resemblance, 
in  its  general  appearance,  to  the  black 
walnut,  so  called.  It  is  sometimes  call- 
ed oilnut  and  white  walnut.  The  tree 
is  called  also  Butternut  or  Butternut 
tree.  Dr.  M.  Cutler  calls  it  Juglans 
cathartica.  It  is  the  Juglans  cinerea 
of  others. 

BUT'TER-PRINT,  >  n.  Apieceofcarv- 

BUT'TER-STAMP,/  ed  wood,  used 
to  mark  cakes  of  butter. 

BUT'TER-TOOTH,  n.  A  broad  fore 
tooth. 

BUT'TER  TREE,  n.  A  species  of  Bas- 
sia,  found  in  Africa,  which  yields  a  sub- 
stance like  butter.  It  is  called  Shea 
butter  by  Park. 

BUT'TEH-WIFE,        In.     A     woman 

BUTTER-WOMAN,  j  who  sells  but- 
ter. 

BUTTER-WORT,  n.  A  species  of  Pin- 
guiculsi,  a  plant  growing  on  bogs  or 
soft  grounds.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  soft  pellucid  prickles,  which  se- 
crete a  glutinous  liquor;  and  milk,  in 
which  these  are  steeped,  or  washed, 
acquires,  in  a  day  or  two,  consistency, 
and  is  an  agreeable  food,  used  in  the 
north  of  Sweden. 

BUTTERY,  a.  [from  butter.~\  Havin-? 
the  qualities  or  appearance  of  butter. 


BUTTON-WOOD 


BUXOM 


BUZZARD 


BUT'TERY,  n.  An  apartment  in  a  house 
where  butter,  milk,  provisions,  and 
utensils  are  kept.  In  some  colleges,  a 
room  where  liquors,  fruit,  and  refresh- 
ments are  kept  for  sale  to  the  students. 

BUT'TING,  ppr.  Striking  with  the 
head. 

BUTT'NERIACE^S,  n.  A  group  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Malval  alli- 
ance of  Exogene.  They  are  readily 
known  by  their  petals  being  bagged  at 
the  base;  their  stamens  partly  sterile 
and  petaloid,  and  their  fruit  covered 
with  hooked  spiny  hairs.  The  species 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  coun- 
tries ;  they  partake  of  the  mucilagin- 
ous inert  properties  of  Malvacese;  and 
their  bark  often  yields  a  tough  fibre  fit 
for  manufacture  into  cordage.  It  con- 
tains the  chocolate  tree. 

BUT'TOCK,  n.  The  rump,  or  the  pro- 
tuberant part  behind. — 2.  The  convex- 
ity of  a  ship  behind,  under  the  stern. 

BUT'TON,  n.  (but'n.)  [Fr.  bouton,  a 
button,  a  bud ;  W.  buttun,  or  botwm;  Sp. 
Imli in.  a  button  or  bud ;  from  the  root 
of  bud,  that  is,  a  push  or  protuberance. 
See  BUTT.]  1.  A  knob ;  a  small  ball ;  a 
catch,  used  to  fasten  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  dress,  made  of  metal, 
silk,  mohair,  wood,  &c. — 2.  Any  knob 
or  ball  fastened  to  another  body ;  a 
small  protuberant  body. — 3.  A  bud ;  a 
gem  of  a  plant. — 4.  The  button  of  the 
reins  of  a  bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather, 
with  the  reins  passed  through,  which 
runs  along  the  length  of  the  reins. — 5. 
A  flat  piece  of  wood,  turning  on  a  nail 
or  screw,  to  fasten  doors. — 6.  A  small 
round  mass  of  metal,  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  crucible  in  chemical  experi- 
ments.— 7.  The  sea-urchin,  an  animal 
which  has  prickles  instead  of  feet. — 
Button  and  loop,  in  ships,  a  short  piece 
of  rope,  having  at  one  end  a  walnut 
knot  crowned,  and  at  the  other  end  an 
eye.  It  is  used  as  a  becket  to  confine 
ropes  in. 

BUT'TON,  v.  t.  (but'n.)  To  fasten  with 
a  button,  or  buttons;  to  inclose,  or 
make  secure  with  buttons;  often  fol- 
lowed with  up;  as,  to  button  up  a  waist- 
coat.— 2.f  To  dress  or  clothe. 

BUT'TON-BUSH,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  Cephalanthus  occidentale. 

BUT'TONED.pp.  Fastened  with  a  but- 
ton. In  her.,  buckles  borne  in  coat 
armour,  when  ornamented,  are  termed 
garnished,  and  studded,  or  buttoned. 

BUTTON-HOLE,  n.  The  hole  or  loop 
in  which  a  button  is  oaught. 

BUTTONING,  ppr.  Fastening  witli  a 
button. 

BUTTON-MAKER,  it.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  buttons. 

BUT'TON-STONE,  n.  A  species  of  fi- 
gured stone,  or  hard  flint  resembling  a 
button,  consisting  of  two  bodies  which 
appear  to  be  the  filling  up  of  holes  in  a 
shell.  A  species  has  been  found  finely 
striated,  like  a  mohair  button.  This 
name  is  given  also  to  a  species  of  slate 
found  near  Bsiireuth,  in  Bavaria. 

BUTTON-TREE,  n.  The  Conocarpus, 
called  also  Button-wood,  a  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

BUT'TON-WEED,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Sperma- 
coce, 

BUTTON-WOOD,  n.  Cephalanthus 
Occidentalis,  belonging  to  nat.  order 
Cinchonaceae,  a  large  tree  growing  in 
North  America,  producing  globular 
heads  of  flowers,  from  which  it  is  nam- 
ed. The  wood  is  hard  and  is  used  for 
windlasses,  wheels,  and  blocks. 


BUT'TRESS,  n.  [This  word  appears  to 
be  composed  of  but,  end,  and  truss,  or 
some  word  of  that  family.]  1.  A  prop ; 
a  wall  or  abutment  built  archwise, 
serving  to  support  another  wall  on  the 
outside,  when  very  high  or  loaded  with 
a  heavy  superstructure.  Fining  or  de- 


Tlultrw,  Winchester  Cathedral. 

tacked  buttress,  a  buttress  carried  across 
by  an  arch  from  one  wall  to  another  ; 
thus  making  the  buttresses  of  the  side 
aisles  contribute  in  a  very  essential 
degree  to  support  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
choir,  &c. — 2.  Any  prop  or  support. 

BUT'TRESS,  v.  t.  To  support  by  a  but- 
tress ;  to  prop. 

BUT'TRESSED,  a.  Supported  with  a 
buttress. 

BUTTS,  n.  plur.  [from  butt.]  A  place 
where  archers  meet  to  shoot  at  a  mark. 
In  agriculture,  short  angular  ridges ; 
short  irregularly  shaped  lands,  or  ridges 
in  the  corners  of  fields. 

BUT'WINK,  n.  A  bird. 

BUTYRA'CEOUS, )  a.  [from  butyrum, 

BUTYROUS,  f  butter.]  Having 

the  qualities  of  butter;  resembling 
butter. 

BUTY'RI€-ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained 
from  butter;  it  also  occurs  in  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  in  urine.  Butyric  acid 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  smell 
like  that  of  rancid  butter ;  its  taste  is 
acrid  and  biting  with  a  sweetish  after- 
taste, and  it  combines  with  different 
bases  to  form  various  butyrates. 

BUTY'RINE,  n.  A  peculiar  oleaginous 
matter  derived  from  butter,  in  which 
it  exists  combined  with  oleine,  and 
stearine,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
butyric  acid.  Its  smell  resembles  that 
of  heated  butter,  its  colour  is  generally 
yellowish,  but  some  kinds  of  butter 
yield  it  almost  colourless. 

BUX'EOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  box- 
tree. 

BUX'INA, )  n.  A  vegetable  alkali  ob- 

BUX'INE, )  tained  from  the  box-tree. 
It  has  generally  the  appearance  of  a 
translucid  deep  brown  coloured  mass ; 
its  taste  is  bitter,  it  excites  sneezing, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dis- 
solved in  small  quantity  by  alcohol  and 
ether. 

BUX'OM,  a.  [Sax.  bncsum,  from  bog,  a 
bow,  bugan,  to  bend,  and  sum,  some.] 
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!.•)•  Obedient;  obsequious,  ready  to 
obey. — 2.  Gay;  lively;  brisk. — 3. Wan- 
ton; jolly. 

BUX'OMLY.t  adv.  Obediently.— 2. 
Wantonly ;  amorously. 

BUX'OMNESS,t  n.  Meekness;  obedi- 
ence.— 2.  Briskness ;  amorousness. 

BUX'US,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  whose 
species  afford  the  valuable  hard  wood 
called  Box.  It  is  the  most  northern 
arborescent  plant  of  the  nat.  order  Eu- 
phovbiacere;  and  has  only  two  certain 
species,  B.  Sempervirens,  evergreen 
box ;  and  B.  Balearica,  the  Majorca  box, 
a  handsomer  plant  than  the  other. 

BUY,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  bought,  pron. 
bawt.  [Sax.  bigan,  or  bycgan,  byyan; 
Goth,  bugyan,  to  buy.]  1.  To  acquire 
the  property,  right,  or  title  to  any  thing, 
by  paying  a  consideration  or  an  equi- 
valent in  money.  It  differs  from  barter 
only  in  this,  that  in  barter  the  consi- 
deration or  equivalent  is  some  species 
of  commodity ;  in  purchase,  the  consi- 
deration is  money  paid  or  promised. 
To  purchase;  to  acquire  by  paying  a 
price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  seller  ; 
opposed  to  sell. — 2.  To  procure  by  a 
consideration  given,  or  by  something 
that  is  deemed  worth  the  thing  bought ; 
to  procure  at  a  price;  as,  to  buy  plea- 
sure with  praise;  to  buy  favour  with 
flattery. — 3.  To  bribe;  to  corrupt  or 
pervert  the  judgment,  by  paying  a  con- 
sideration.—  To  buy  off,  to  influence  to 
compliance;  to  cause  to  bend  or  yield 
by  some  consideration ;  as,  to  buy  r>ff 
conscience;  to  detach  by  a  considera- 
tion given ;  as,  to  buy  off  one  from  a 
party. —  To  buy  out,  to  buy  off,  or  detach 
from. — 2.  To  purchase  the  share  or 
shares  of  a  person  in  a  stock,  fund,  or 
partnership,  by  which  the  seller  is  se- 
parated from  the  company,  and  the 
purchaser  takes  his  place ;  as,  A  buys 
out  B.  To  purchase  stock  in  any  fund 
or  partnership,  is  to  buy  in. —  To  buy 
on  credit,  is  to  purchase  a  thing,  on  a 
promise  in  fact  or  in  law,  to  make  pay- 
ment at  a  future  day. — To  buy  the  re- 
fusal, is  to  give  money  for  the  right  of 
purchasing  at  a  fixed  price  at  a  future 
time. —  To  buy  the  small  pox,  in  South 
Wales,  is  to  receive  it  by  inoculation. 
In  popular  Ian.,  to  buy  is  to  pay  dear 
for,  as  in  Chaucer. 

BUY,  v.  i.  To  negotiate,  or  treat  about 
a  purchase. 
I  will  buy  with  you  and  sell  with  you. 

Shitk. 

BUYER,  n.  One  who  buys ;  a  purchaser. 

BUYING,  ppr.  Purchasing. 

BUZZ,  v.  i.  [It.  buzzicare,  to  whisper  ; 
Pers.  bazidan,  to  blow  as  wind.]  1. 
To  make  a  low  hissing  sound,  as  bees; 
to  make  the  sound  of  z,  with  an  expi- 
ration of  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  upper 
teeth. — 2.  To  whisper;  to  speak  with 
a  low  hissing  voice ;  to  make  a  low 
hissing  sound. 

BUZZ,  v.  t.  To  whisper;  to  spread;  as 
report,  by  whispers,  or  to  spread  se- 
cretly. 

BUZZ,  n.  The  noise  of  bees;  also,  a 
whisper. 

BUZZ'ARD,  «.  [D.  buzaard;  Ger.  bus- 
saar,  busshard;  It.  bozzago;  Fr.  buze, 
buse,  or  busard;  Pers.  bauz,  a  hawk.] 
1.  A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk,  the 
Buteo;  a  rapacious,  but  sluggish  bird; 
the  breast  usually  of  a  yellowish  white; 
the  upper  parts  of  a  deep  brown.  In 
some  parts  of  America,  it  is  called  the 
great  Hen-hawk,  from  its  feeding  on 
poultry.— 2.  A  blockhead;  a  dunce. 
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BUZZ'ARD,  a.  Senseless;  stupid. 

BUZZ'ARDET,  n.  A  species  of  Falco, 
or  hawk,  resembling  the  buzzard  in 
most  respects ;  but  its  legs  are  in  pro- 
portion rather  longer. 

BUZZ'ER,  n.  A  whisperer;  one  who  is 
busy  in  telling  tales  secretly. 

BUZZ'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  low  hissing 
sound  ;  whispering ;  tattling  in  se- 
cret. 

BUZZ'INGLY,  adv.  With  alow  hissing 
sound. 

BY,  prep.  [Sax.  be  or  big;  Goth,  hi;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  be;  D.  by;  Ger.  bei;  all  con- 
tracted from  big.  This  word  in  com- 
position is  often  written  be,  as  in  be- 
cause, besiege.  In  Sw.  and  Dan.  it  is 
used  only  in  composition.  The  Sw.  and 
Dan.  pan,  and  Russ.  po,  may  be  from 
a  different  root,  although  they  are 
nearly  allied  in  signification,  and  may 
be  the  same  word  differently  written. 
This  preposition  occurs  as  a  prefix  in 
all  the  Shemitic  languages,  contracted 
indeed  into  ;,  b.  The  primary  sense  is, 
pressing,  close,  near,  at;  but  in  Goth, 
and  Sax.  it  signifies  also,  about,  accord- 
ing to,  on,  with,  against,  after,  &c.  In 
some  of  these  senses,  it  coincides  with 
the  Russ.  po.  The  original  verb  to 
which  this  word  belongs,  most  probably 
signifies  to  pass,  to  go,  or  come,  to 
drive,  to  press.]  1.  Near;  close;  as, 
sit  by  me;  that  house  stands  by  a  river. 
So  in  It.  presso,  from  Lat.  pressus;  Fr. 
pres,  aupres. — 2.  Near,  in  motion;  as, 
to  move,  go,  or  pass  by  a  church.  But 
it  seems,  in  other  phrases,  or  with  a 
verb  in  the  past  time,  to  signify  past, 
gone  beyond ;  as,  the  procession  is  gone 
by;  the  hour  is  gone  by;  John  went 
by.  We  now  use  past  as  an  equivalent 
word, — the  procession  is  gone  past. 
Gone  by,  is  in  strictness  tautology,  as 
now  used ;  but  possibly  by  signifies 
primarily  near. — 3.  Through,  or  with, 
denoting  the  agent,  means,  instrument, 
or  cause ;  as,  a  city  is  destroyed  by  fire ; 
profit  is  made  by  commerce;  to  take 
by  force.  This  use  answers  to  that  of 
the  Latin  per,  through,  denoting  a  pass- 
ing, acting,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
— 1.  "  Day  by  day ;"  "  year  by  year ;" 
"  article  by  article."  In  these  phrases, 
by  denotes  passing  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, or  each  particular  separately 
taken.— 5.  "  By  the  space  of  seven 
years."  In  this  phrase,  by  denotes 
through,  passing  or  continuing,  during. 
C.  "  By  this  time,  the  sun  had  risen." 
The  word  here  seems  to  denote,  at, 
present,  or  come  to. — 7.  According  to ;  as, 
this  appears  by  his  own  account;  these 
are  good  rules  to  live  by.— 8.  On;  as, 
to  pass  by  land  or  water;  great  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  land.  In  the  latter 
phrase,  at  or  on  might  be  substituted 
for  by. — 9.  It  is  placed  before  words 
denoting  quantity,  measure,  or  propor- 
tion;  as,  to  sell  by  the  pound ;  to  work 
by  the  rod  or  perch ;  this  line  is  longer 
by  a  tenth. — 10.  It  is  used  to  represent 
the  means  or  instrument  of  swearing, 
or  affirming;  as,  to  swear  by  heaven,  or 
by  earth ;  to  affirm  by  all  that  is  sacred. 
— 11.  In  the  phrase,  "  he  has  a  cask  of 
wine  by  him,"  by  denotes  nearness  or 
presence. — 12.  "  To  sit  by  one's  self," 
is,  to  sit  alone,  or  without  company. — 
13.  "  To  be  present  by  attorney."  In 
this  phrase,  by  denotes  means  or  in- 
strument ;  through  or  in  the  presence 


of  a  substitute. — 14.  In  the  phrase, 
"  North  by  West,"  the  sense  seems  to 
be  north  passing  to  the  west,  inclining 
or  going  westward,  or  near  west.  As 
an  adverb,  by  denotes  also  nearness,  or 
presence;  as,  there  was  no  person  by 
at  the  time.  But  some  noun  is  under- 
stood. So  in  the  phrase,  "  to  pass  or 
go  by,"  there  is  a  noun  understood. — 
By  and  by,  is  a  phrase  denoting  near- 
ness in  time;  in  a  short  time  after; 
presently;  soon. 

When  persecution  ariseth,  because  of  the 
word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended;  Mat.  xiii. 
By  the  by  signifies,  as  we  proceed  or 
pass,  [Fr.  en  passant,]  noting  something 
interposed  in  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
course, which  is  distinct  from  the  main 
subject.  The  old  phrase,  "  on  the  by," 
on  the  passage,  is  now  obsolete.—  To 
stand  by.is  to  stand  near,  or  to  support. 
By,  in  lullaby,  and  in  the  nursery,  a 
word  used  in  lulling  infants  to  sleep, 
is  evidently  allied  to  words  found  in 
many  languages,  signifying  to  rest,  or 
be  quiet,  or  to  appease;  that  is,  to 
press,  to  stop,  as  the  Gr.  T«I/«,  Lat.  paco. 
It  is  used  in  Russia,  as  with  us,  bayu, 
bai.  This  probably  is  the  same  word 
as  the  foregoing. — By  or  bye,  in  by-law, 
Sax.  bilage,  is  probably  the  Sw.  by,  Dan. 
bye,  a  village,  town,  borough,  or  city, 
from  Sw.  byggia,  Dan.  bygger,  Ger. 
bauen,  D.  bouwen,  to  build,  Sax.  byan, 
to  inhabit;  that  is,  a  town-law,  a  muni- 
cipal law.  In  the  common  phrase, 
good-bye,  by  signifies  passing,  going. 
The  phrase  signifies,  a  good  going,  a 
prosperous  passage,  and  it  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  farewell,  Sax.  faran,  to 
go,  go  well,  may  you  have  a  good  going, 
eqivalent  to  good  speed,  in  the  phrase, 
"  to  bid  one  good  speed."  [Not  God 
speed,  as  is  generally  read  and  under- 
stood.]—.By  is  used  in  many  compound 
words,  in  most  of  which  we  observe 
the  sense  of  nearness,  closeness,  or  a 
withdrawing  or  seclusion. 

BY'-BUSINESS,  n.  Business  aside  of 
the  common  mode. 

B?-€ONCERN'MENT,  n.  An  affair 
distinct  from  the  main  business. 

BY'€ORNER,  n.  A  private  corner. 

BY-DESIGN,  n.  An  incidental  design 
or  purpose. 

BY'-DRINKING,n.  A  private  drinking: 

BY'-END,  n.  Private  end ;  secret  pur- 
pose or  advantage. 

BY'-GONE,  a.  Past;  gone  by.  [Scots 
dialect.] 

BY'-INTEREST,  n.  Self-interest ;  pri- 
vate advantage. 

BY'-LANE,  n.  A  private  lane,  or  one 
out  of  the  usual  road. 

BY'-LAW,  n.  A  law  made  by  an  incor- 
porated body  for  the  regulation  of  its 
own  affairs,  or  the  affairs  intrusted  to 
its  care.  Town  councils,  river  trus- 
tees, railway  companies,  &c.,  enact  by- 
laws which  are  binding  upon  all  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of 
such  bodies.  By-laws  must  of  course 
be  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter  of 
incorporation,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  land.  Societies  not  in- 
corporated by  charter  also  enact  by- 
laws, which,  however,  are  only  binding 
upon  their  members. 

BY'-NAME,  n.  Nickname;  incidental 
appellation. 

BY'-NAME,  v.  t.  To  give  a  nickname  to. 

BY'-PAST,  a.  Past ;  gone  by.  [Scotch.] 
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BY'-PATH,  n.  A  private  path;  an  ob- 
scure way. 

BY-RESPECT',  n.  Private  end,  or  view. 

BY'-ROAD,  n.  A  private  or  obscure 
road. 

HY'-ROOM,  n.  A  private  room  or  a- 
partment 

BY'-SPEECH,  11.  An  incidental  or  ca- 
sual speech,  not  directly  relating  to  the 
point. 

BY'-SPELL,t  n.  [Sax.  bigspell.]  A  pro- 
verb. 

BY'-STANDER,  n.  [Sax.  bigstandan.  to 
stand  by.]  One  who  stands  near ;  a 
spectator;  one  who  has  no  concern  with 
the  business  transacting. 

B Y'-STREET,  n.  A  separate,  private,  or 
obscure  street. 

BY'-STROKE,  n  An  incidental  or  sly 
stroke. 

BY'-TURNING,  n.  An  obscure  road. 

BY'-VIEW,  n.  Private  view  ;  self-in- 
terested purpose. 

BY'- WALK,  n.  A  secluded  or  private 
walk. 

BY'- WAY,  n.  A  secluded,  private,  or 
obscure  way. 

BY-WEST,  adv.  Westward;  to  the 
west  of. 

BY'-WIPE,  n.  A  secret  stroke,  or  sar- 
casm. 

BY'-WORD,  n.  [Sax.  bi,  or  big,  and 
word,  as  in  bigcwid,  and  bigspell.  Either 
a  passing  word,  or  a  town-saying.]  A 
common  saying;  a  proverb;  a  saying 
that  has  a  general  currency. 

BYE,  ».  [Sax.]  A  dwelling.— 2.  In  play, 
or  games,  a  station,  or  place  of  an  in- 
dividual player. 

BYE- WASH,  or  BY-LEAD,  n.  A  chan- 
nel cut  to  convey  the  surplus  water 
from  a  reservoir  or  aqueduct,  and  pre- 
vent overflow. 

BYSSA'CEOIJS,  a.  Resembling  Byssi ; 
consisting  of  fine  silky  filaments. 

BYS'SIN,  "In.  [Gr.  frm,  infra.]  l.f  A 

BYS'SIIS,/  silk  or  linen  hood.— 2.  The 
thread  or  fibres  by  which  the  genera 
Pinna,  Byssoana,  and  other  animals 
attach  themselves  to  extraneous  bodies. 

BYS'SINE,  a.  Made  of  silk. 

BYS'SOID,  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  Byssi,  or  fine  silky  filaments. 

BYS'SOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  fr,,K,  fine  flax, 
and  Xj(«,  stone  ;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  moss.]  A  rare  mineral, 
occurring  in  very  delicate  filaments, 
short,  flexible,  and  elastic.  Their  co- 
lour is  olive  green,  or  brownish  yellow, 
and  their  lustre  a  little  silky.  Jameson 
places  byssolite  under  actinolite;  Haiiy 
arranges  it  under  amianthoid. 

BYS'SUS,  n.  [Lat.  byssus;  Gr.  fa,™,, 
fine  linen,  or  cotton.]  1.  Fine  linen, 
silk,  &c.— 2.  The  asbestus,  composed 
of  parallel  fibres,  is  by  some  called  bj 
this  name. 

BYTT'NERIACEjE.     See  BUTTNEBI- 

ACEJK 

BYZ'ANT,         )  n.  A  gold  coin  of  the 
BYZ'ANTINE,)    Lower  Empire.struck 
at  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople.    The 
word  is  sometimes  spelt  bizant,  bizan- 
tine,  and  bezant.     Their  value  varied  ; 
one  presentation  byzant  was  worth  ,£15. 
BYZAN'TINE,  (a.  Pertaining  to  By- 
BYZAN'TIAN,  /  zantium,  an  ancient 
city  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Bospho- 
rus.     In  the  year  330,  Constantire  the 
Great  took  possession  of  Byzantium, 
enlarged  and  embellished  it,  and  chang- 
ed its  name  to  Constantinople. 


c 


CABAL 


CABBAGED 


CABINET 


Othe  third  letter  in  the  English  air 
5  phabet,  and  the  second  articula- 
tion OP  consonant,  is  a  palatal,  nearly 
corresponding  in  sound  with  the  Gr.  *, 
kappa,  and  with  the  Hebrew  3,  caph. 
It  bears  a  middle  place  in  pronuncia- 
tion, between  the  aspirate  n.  he,  and  the 
palatal  3,  ff.  It  is  a  Roman  character, 
borrowed  from  the  Gr.  *,  or  from  the 
oriental  3,  c,  which  was  used  in  lan- 
guages written  from  right  to  left,  and 
when  inverted  and  the  corners  rounded, 
becomes  C.  In  the  old  Etruscan,  it 
was  written  Q,  with  the  corners  round- 
ed, but  not  inverted;  in  Arcadian,  C, 
as  now  written.  That  its  sound  in 
Latin  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  kappa,  may  be  known  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Greeks,  while  the  La- 
tin was  a  living  language,  wrote  kappa 
for  the  Roman  C.  Perhaps  the  same 
character  may  be  the  basis  of  the  Ara- 
bic £.  As  an  abbreviature,  C  stands 
for  Cains,  Carolus,  Csesar,  condemno, 
&c.,  and  CC.  for  consulibus.  As  a  nu- 
meral, C  stands  for  100 ;  CC  for  200, 
&c.  In  music,  C  after  the  clef,  is  the 
mark  of  common  time ;  and  when  a 
bar  is  perpendicularly  drawn  through 
it,  alla-breve  time  is  indicated.  C  is 
also  the  first  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
answering  to  the  do  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  ut  of  the  French.  It  gives  a  name 
to  the  natural  major  mode,  and  is  like- 
wise used  as  the  abbreviation  of  coun- 
ter-tenor, or  contralto.  In  English,  C 
has  two  sounds,  or  rather  it  represents 
two  very  different  articulations  of  the 
organs;  one  close,  like  K,  which  occurs 
before  a,  o,  and  «;  the  other,  a  sibilant, 
precisely  like  s,  which  occurs  before  e, 
i,  and  y.  The  former  is  distinguished 
in  this  vocabulary  by  C,  which  may  be 
called  he.  In  Russ.,  C  is  precisely  the 
English  s,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Greek 
alphabet.  C  before  A,  is  mute ;  as,  in 
brick,  sick. 

CAB,  n.  [Heb.  Ch.  a?,  hob.']  An  Ori- 
ental dry  measure,  being  the  sixth  part 
of  a  seah,  or  satum,  and  the  eighteenth 
of  an  ephah  ;  containing  two  pints  and 
five-sixths  English  corn  measure. 

CAB,  n.  A  trivial  name  for  Cabriolet, 
which  see- 

CABAL',  n.  [Fr.  cabate,  a  club,  society, 
or  combination;  It.  cabala,  knowledge 
of  secret  things;  Sp.  cabala,  secret  sci- 
ence ;  cabal,  perfect,  just,  exact ;  Heb. 
Vnp,  kabal,  to  take,  receive,  accept. 
This  word  seems  to  include  the  signi- 
fications of  several  biliteral  roots.  Qu. 
AV.  cafael,  to  get  or  obtain ;  or  gavaelu, 
to  hold.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
root  seems  to  be,  to  catch  or  seize  by 
rushing  on,  or  in  general,  to  press,  to 
drive;  hence,  the  sense  of  collection, 
combination,  and  accusation.]  1.  A 
number  of  persons  united  in  some  close 
design  ;  usually  to  promote  their  pri- 
vate views  in  church  or  state  by  in- 
trigue. A  junto.  It  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  faction,  but  a  cabal 
usually  consists  of  fewer  men  than  a 
party,  and  the  word  generally  implies 
close  union  and  secret  intrigues.  This 
name  was  given  to  one  ministry  of 
Charles  1 1.,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Bucking- 
ham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  the 
initials  of  whose  names  compose  the 
word. — 2.  Intrigue;  secret  artifices  of 
a  few  men  united  in  a  close  design. 


CABAL',     )  n.  [Seetheprecedingword. 

•CAB' ALA,  J  It  is  from  the  sense  of  re- 
ception.] Tradition,  or  a  mysterious 
kind  of  science  among  Jewish  rabbins, 
pretended  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
ancient  Jews  by  revelation,  and  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition ;  serving  for 
the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages 
of  Scripture.  This  science  consists 
chiefly  in  understanding  the  combina- 
tion of  certain  letters,  words,  and  num- 
bers, which  are  alleged  to  be  signifi- 
cant. Every  letter,  word,  number,  and 
accent  of  the  law,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  mystery,  and  the  cabalists  pre- 
tend even  to  foretell  future  events  by 
the  study  of  this  science. 

CABAL',  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  small  party 
to  promote  private  views  by  intrigue; 
to  intrigue ;  to  unite  in  secret  artifices 
to  effect  some  design. 

CAB'ALISM,  n.  The  secret  science  of 
the  cabalists. 

CAB'ALIRT,  n.  A  Jewish  doctor  who 
professes  the  study  of  the  cabala,  or 
the  mysteries  of  Jewish  traditions. — 
2.  In  French  commerce,  a  factor  or 
agent. 

CABALIST'IC,        \a.  Pertaining  to 

•CABALIST'ICAL,  /  the  cabala,  or 
mysterious  science  of  Jewish  traditions; 
containing  an  occult  meaning. 

€ABALIST'ICALLY,arfv.  Intheman- 
ner  of  the  cabalists. 

CAB'ALIZE,  v.  i.  To  use  the  manner  or 
language  of  the  cabalists.  [JVirt  mu.  us.] 

CABAL'LER,  n.  One  who  unites  with 
others  in  close  designs  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject by  intrigue  ;  one  who  cabals. 

CAB'ALLINE,  a.  [Lat.  cabaUinus,  from 
caballus,  a  horse ;  Fr.  cheval,  a  horse ; 
cavale,&  mare.]  Pertaining  to  ahorse; 
as,  caballine  aloes,  so  called  from  its 
being  given  to  horses  as  a  purge. 

£ABAL'LING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  cabal; 
intriguing  in  a  small  party. 

CAB' ARET,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  caupo  ;  low 
Lat.  caparetum.]  A  tavern;  a  house 
where  liquors  are  retailed. 

•CAB'BAGE, n.  [It. cappuccio;  Corn. ha- 
vatsh.  This  word  is  probably  from  the 
root  of  caput,  a  head ;  It.  capuccio,  a 
head;  Fr.cafeocAe,ahead.  Hence,D.Aa- 
buiskool,  head-cole,  or  headed-cole.  In 
Fr.  choux-cabus,  is  cabbage-headed,  or 
cabbage-head,  SeeCAP,  COPE.]  The  po- 
pular name  of  agenus  of  plants, belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Crucifera;,  called 
in  botany  Brassica,  of  several  species ; 
some  of  which  are  cultivated  for  food. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  fleshy,  the  pods 
long  and  slender,  and  the  seeds  globu- 
lar. The  kinds  most  cultivated  are  the 
common  cabbage,  the  savoy,  the  broc- 
coli, the  cauliflower,  the  sugar-loaf,  and 
the  cole-wort. — Doffs  cabbage,  a  name 
given  to  the  Thelygonnm  cynocrambe. 
— Sea-cabbage.  The  sea-beach  kale,  | 
or  sea-colewort,  a  genus  of  plants,  call- 
ed Crambe.  They  are  herbaceous  es- 
culents, with  perennial  roots,  produc- 
ing large  leaves  like  those  of  cabbage, 
spreading  on  the  ground. 

CAB'BAGE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  head  in 
growing  ;  as,  a  plant  cabbages. 

CAB'BAOE,  v.  t.  [D.  kabas$en,to  steal; 
habas,  a  hand-basket;  Old  Fr.  cabas- 
*er.]  To  purloin  or  embezzle,  as  pieces 
of  cloth,  after  cutting  out  a  garment. 

CAB'BAOED,  pp.  Purloined,  as  cloth 
by  him  who  cuts  out  a  garment. 
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Cabbage  Palm. 


CAB'BAGING,    ppr.     Purloining,   as 

pieces  of  cloth. 

€AB'BAGE-NET,  n.   A  small  net  to 
boil  cabbage  in. 

CAB'B  AGE-TREE,  n.  The  cabbage- 
paltn,  a  species  of 
Areca,  the  Olera- 
cea,  a  native  of 
warm  climates. 
This  tree  grows 
with  a  straight 
stem  to  the 
height  of  170  or 
200  feet.  Ita 
branches  spring 
from  the  top; 
they  are  decorat- 
ed with  numerous 
leaflets,  and  wave 
like  the  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers. 
The  fibres  of  the 
leaves  are  used  for 
making  cordage 
and  nets.  On  the 
top  grows  a  sub- 
stance called  cab- 
bage,  lying  in  thin, 
snow-white,  brit- 
tle flakes,  in  taste 
resembling  an  al- 
mond, but  sweet- 
er. This  is  boiled 
and  eaten  with  flesh,  like  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  substance  called  cabbage,  is 
the  young  top  bud,  whence  the  leaves 
afterwards  proceed,  which  being  cut 
out,  the  tree  is  destroyed. 
€AB'BA6E-WORM,  n.  An  insect. 
•CAB'IAI,  n.  An  animal  of  South  Ame- 
rica resembling  a  hog,  living  on  the 
margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  feeding 
on  fish.  It  is  a  species  of  Cavy,  called 
also  thick-nosed  tapir. 
CAB'IN,  n.  [Fr.  cabane,  a  cabin,  a  cot- 
tage; caban,  a  cloak;  Ir.  caban;  W. 
caban,  from  cab,  a  hut,  cot,  or  booth, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  rods 
set  in  the  ground,  and  tied  at  the  top; 
Gr.  K«frav»j,  from  xuxr,,  a  stable  or  in- 
closed place.]  1.  A  small  room;  an 
inclosed  place. — 2.  A  cottage;  a  hut  or 
small  house. — 3.  A  tent;  ashed;  any 
covered  place  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence.— 4.  An  apartment  in  a  ship  for 
officers  and  passengers.  In  large  ships 
there  are  several  cabins,  the  principal 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  captain. 
In  small  vessels,  there  is  one  cabin  in 
the  stern  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers  and  passengers.  The  bed- 
rooms in  ships  are  also  called  cabins. 
-CAB'lNjU.i.To  live  in  a  cabin;  to  lodge. 
CAB'IN,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  cabin. 
€AB'IN-BOY,  n.  A  boy  whose  duty  is 
to  wait  on  the  officers  and  passengers 
on  board  of  a  ship. 
CAB'INED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  cabin. 
CAB'INET,  n.  [Fr.  cabinet.  See  CA- 
BIN.] 1.  A  closet;  a  small  room  or 
retired  apartment. — 2.  A  pf ivate  room, 
in  which  consultations  are  held. — 3. 
The  select  or  secret  council  of  a  prjnce 
or  executive  government ;  so  called 
from  the  apartment  in  which  it  was 
originally  held. — 4.  A  piece  of  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  a  chest  or  box,  with 
drawers  and  doors.  A  private  box. — 
5.  Any  close  place  where  things  of  value 
are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. — G.f  A 
hut ;  a  cottage  ;  a  small  house. 


CABLE 


CACAO 


CACOD^EMON 


CAB'INET,  t'.  /.  To  inclose.     [Lit.  us.] 

€AB'1NET-€OUNCIL,  n.  A  council 
held  with  privacy ;  the  confidential 
council  of  a  prince  or  executive  magis- 
trate.— 2.  The  members  of  a  privy  coun- 
cil; a  select  number  of  confidential 
counsellors. 

CAB'INETED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  pri- 
vate apartment,  or  in  a  cabinet. 

€AB'INET-MAKER,  n.  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  cabinets,  tables, 
bureaus,  bedsteads,  and  other  similar 
furniture. 

CAB'INING,  ppr.  Inclosing  in  a  cabin. 

€AB'1N-MATE,  n.  One  who  occupies 
the  same  cabin  with  another. 

€  ABIRE'AN,  n.  [See  the  words  below.] 
One  of  the  Cabiri. 

€ABIR'IAN,  •)  a.  [Oriental  IBS,  geber, 

CABIR'IC,       s  to  be  strong  or  power- 

eABIRIT'I€,  j  ful,to  be  great;  whence 
it  signifies  man,  a  lord,  and  in  some  Ian- 
guages,  a  giant.  It  is  common  to  all 
the  Shemitic  dialects.  Perhaps  L.  vir, 
with  a  prefix.]  Pertaining  to  the  Ca- 
biri, certain  deities  greatly  venerated 
by  the  ancient  pagans  in  Greece  and 
Phoenicia.  The  accounts  of  these  dei- 
ties are  confused  and  contradictory. 
Some  authors  limit  their  number  to 
four;  some  to  three;  others  to  two; 
while  Sanchoniathon  makes  them  to  be 
eight.  They  were  worshipped  with 
particular  honours  in  the  isle  of  Samo- 
thrace  ;  and  their  worship  and  myste- 
ries are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgians.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  a  particular  in- 
fluence over  the  sea  and  maritime  af- 
fairs. In  truth,  the  name,  which  signi- 
fies great,  or  the  mighty  ones,  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  supposed  be- 
ings that  presided  over  the  more  strik- 
ing operations  of  nature.  Herod,  ii. 
51 ;  Paus.  ix.  25. 

GA'BLE,  n.  (ca'bl.)  [Sp.  and  Fr.  cable; 
Ger.  habel;  Ir.  cabla,  or  gabla;  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  Vns,  kebel,  a  chain ;  as  a 
verb,  to  tie  or  bind ;  or  Van,  chebel,  to 
tie  or  make  fast,  and  a  rope.  If  the 
first  letter  of  the  Oriental  word  is  a 
prefix,  this  coincides  with  bale,  a  pack- 
age, that  is,  a  tie.]  A  large  strong  rope 
or  chain,  used  to  retain  a  vessel  at  an- 
chor. It  is  made  usually  of  hemp  or 
iron,  but  may  be  made  of  other  mate- 
rials. Cables  are  of  different  sizes  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  of  the  vessel  for 
which  they  are  intended,  from  three  to 
twenty  inches  in  circumference.  A 
cable  is  composed  of  three  strands ; 
each  strand  of  three  ropes;  and  each 
rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship's  cable  is 
usually  120  fathom,  or  720  feet  inlength. 
Hence  the  expression,  a  cable's  length. 
Stream  cable,  is  a  hawser  or  rope,  smal- 
ler than  the  bower  cables,  to  moor  a 
ship  in  a  place  sheltered  from  wind  and 
heavy  seas.  Sheet  anchor  cable,  the 
greatest  cable  belonging  to  a  ship.  To 
bit  the  cable.  [See  BITT.]  To  shoot 
the  cable,  to  splice  two  parts  of  a  cable 
together.  Heave  in  the  slachof  the  cable, 
the  order  to  draw  it  into  the  ship,  by 
means  of  the  capstan  or  windlass.  In 
arch.,  a  cylindrical  moulding  inserted 


Calllr  Moulding. 

in  n  liute  and  partly  filling  it.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  a  cable 
is  a  moulding  of  the  torus  kind,  with 


its  surface  cut  in  imitation  of  the  twist- 
ing of  a  rope.— To  pay  out,  or  to  veer 
out  the  cable,  is  to  slacken  it  that  it  may 
run  out  of  the  ship. — To  serve  the  cable, 
is  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes,  canvas, 
&c.,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  or  gall- 
ed in  the  hawse. — To  slip  the  cable,  is 
to  let  it  run  out  end  for  end. 

€A'BLED,  a.  Fastened  with  a  cable. 
In  her.,  a  term  applied  to  a  cross  form- 
ed of  the  two  ends  of  a  ship's  cable. 

€A'BLED  COLUMNS,  n.  The  flutes  of 
columns  in  classical  arch.,  are  said  to 
be  cabled  when  they  are  partly  filled 
by  cylinders;  these  seldom  extend  higher 
than  the  third  part  of  the  shaft. 

CA'BLE  MOULDING.     See  CABLE. 

€AB'LET,  n.  A  little  cable. 

€A'BLE-TI£R,  n.  The  place  where  the 
cables  are  coiled  away. 

CAB'LING,  n.  In  arch.,  the  filling  of 
flutes  with  cables,  or  the  cables  them- 
selves so  disposed,  whether  in  flutes 
or  without  them. 

CABO'CHED,)  a.  [From  Fr.  caboche.] 

CABO'SHED,  /  In 
her.,  a  term  used  to 
express  the  head  of  a 
buck,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal that  is  placed 
full-faced,  or  affronts, 
without  any  part  of 
the  neck  being  visible. 
It  is  sometimes  term- 
ed trunhed. 


CabwheJ. 


',',     ln.[ 

CAMBOOSE',  I  room  or  hut ;  Dan. 
habuse,  a  cook's  room  in  a  ship.  Qu. 
Ch,  E23,  cabesh,  to  hide  or  cover,  or 
Heb.  Ch.  •]  ~23,  cabasken,  a  kiln  or  fur- 
nace. In  Dutch,  hombuis  is  an  oven, 
furnace,  or  cook's  room.]  1.  The  cook- 
room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship.  In  smaller 
vessels,  it  is  an  inclosed  fire-place, 
hearth,  or  stove  for  cooking,  on  the 
main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war,  the  cook- 
room  is  called  a  galley.— 2.  A  box  that 
covers  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

CAB'OS,  n.  A -species  of  eel-pout,  about 
two  feet  long.  The  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  well-flavoured. 

€AB'RIOLE,     )  n.  [Fr.  cabriolet,  from 

€  AB'RIOLET,  ]  cabriole,  a  goat-leap ; 
Lat.  capra.]  A  gig ;  a  one  horse  chaise 
with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering  for 
the  legs  and  lap.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently shortened  into  cab. 

€AB'URE,n.  A  Brazilian  bird  of  the  owl 
kind,  of  the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  beau- 
tiful umber  colour,  spotted  with  white. 

€AB'URNS,  n.  Small  lines  made  of  spun 
yarn,  to  bind  cables,  seize  tackles,  and 
the  like. 

€A€A'LIA,  n.  In  bot.,  Alpine  colt's  foot, 
a  genus  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  and 
order  Polygamia  JEqualis,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Composite.  There 
are  more  than  thirty  species. 

7 


CACA'O,  n.  The  chocolate  tree,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Theobroma,  a  native  of  the 
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West  Indies.  This  tree  grows  about 
twenty  feet  high,  bearing  pods  which 
are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds 
are  numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white 
pithy  substance. 

€ACH'ALOT,  n.  A  cetaceous  fish,  the 
Physeter,  or  spermaceti  whale.  The 
principal  species  are,  the  black-headed 
with  a  dorsal  fin, and  the  round-headed, 
without  a  fin  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
fistula  in  the  snout.  From  this  whale 
is  obtained  the  spermaceti. 

CACHE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  hole  in  the  ground 
for  hiding  and  preserving  provisions 
which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry;  used 
by  settlers  in  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

€A€HE€'TI€,       \a  [SeeCACHEXT.1 

€A€HE€'TI€AL,  /  Having  an  ill  ha- 
bit of  body ;  of  a  deranged  or  vitiated 
state  of  the  body  without  fever. 

€ACHET,  n.  [Fr.  from  cacher,  to  con- 
ceal, pron.  cashay,]  A  seal.  Lettre  de  ca- 
chet, a  private  letter  of  state  ;  a  sealed 
letter  or  order. 

€A€HEX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  *«x««,from  ***«, 
ill,  and  ifa,  habit,  from  ixa>,  to  have.]  A 
vicious  state  of  the  powers  of  the  body ; 
a  deranged  state  of  the  constitution, 
without  fever  or  nervous  disease. 

€A€HINNA'TION,  n.  ILat.  cachinna- 
tio.]  Loud  laughter.  [Lit.  us.] 

€A€H'OLONG,  n.  [said  to  be  from 
Cach,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia, 
and  cholon,  a  Calmuc  word  for  stone.] 
A  variety  of  chalcedony,  which  is  a 
subspecies  of  quartz,usuallymilk- white, 
sometimes  grayish,  or  yellowish  white; 
opaque,  or  slightly  translucent  at  the 
edges.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  con- 
choidal,  with  large  cavities,  sometimes 
dull,  sometimes  pearly  or  glossy.  It 
often  envelopes  common  chalcedony 
the  two  minerals  being  united  by  in- 
sensible shades.  It  also  associates  with 
flint  and  semi-opal. 

•GACH'UNDE,  n.  A  medicine  composed 
of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  highly 
celebrated  among  the  Chinese  and  In- 
dians. 

€ACK,  ».  i.  [Lat.  cam.]  To  ease  the 
body  by  stool. 

€ACK'EREL,  n.  [said  to  be  from  Lat. 
cam.]  A  fish  which  is  said  to  void  ex- 
crements when  pursued.  Others  say, 
a  fish  which  eaten  produce?  lax  bowels. 

€ACK'LE,  v.  i.  [D.  kaakelen,  to  chatter, 
Ger.  aackern,  to  cackle,  to  gaggle;  Eng. 
gaggle  and  giggle.]  1.  To  make  a  par- 
ticular noise,  as  a  goose  or  a  hen. — 2. 
To  laugh  with  a  broken  noise,  like  the 
cackling  of  a  goose;  to  giggle,  which  is 
a  word  from  the  same  root. — 3.  To 
prate ;  to  prattle  ;  to  tattle ;  to  talk  in 
a  silly  manner. 

•CACK'LE,  n.  The  broken  noise  of  a 
goose  or  hen. — 2.  Idle  talk ;  silly  prattle. 

•CACKLER,  n.  A  fowl  that  cackles.— 
2.  A  tell-tale,  a  tattler. 

CACK'LING,  ppr.  Making  the  noise  of 
a  goose  or  hen. 

€ACK'LING,  n.  The  broken  noise  of  a 
goose  or  hen.  Rome  was  saved  by  tho 
cackling  of  a  goose. 

€A€O€HYM'I€,        la.    [See  CACO- 

€A€O€HTM'I€AL,  )  CHVMY.]  Hav- 
ing the  fluids  of  the  body  vitiated,  es- 
pecially the  blood. 

€A€'OCHYMY,)i.[Gr.  »«z^^u/»,of«a- 
xes,  ill,  and  x.uf*os,  juice.]  A  vicious  state 
of  the  vital  humours,  especially  of  the 
blood,  arising  from  a  disorder  of  the  se- 
cretions or  excretions,  or  from  contagion. 

€A€ODE'MON,    \n.  [Gr.  ««*«,  eviL 

€A€OD^E'MON,  f  and  *«-,*«»,  a  de- 
mon.] An  evil  spirit;  the  devil. 
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€A€OE'THES,n.[Gr.«« 
vicious,  and  vOo;,  manners.]  1.  A  bad 
custom  or  habit ;  a  bad  disposition. — 
2.  In  med.,  an  incurable  ulcer. 

CA€OG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  *«««,  and 
?-;«?*.]  Bad  spelling. 

€A€OI/OGY,  n.  [Gr.  *«*»t  and  *«,.«. 
Bad  speaking. 

€A€OPHONTC,          )  a.      Sounding 

CA€OPHON'I€AL,    f    harshly. 

€A€OPH'ONY,  n.  [Gr.  *«««,  ill,  and 
?«**i,  voice.]  1.  In  rhet.,  an  uncouth  or 
disagreeable  sound  of  words,  proceed- 
ing from  the  meeting  of  harsh  letters  or 
syllables. — 2.  In  med.,  a  depraved  voice; 
an  altered  state  of  the  voice. — 3.  In  mu- 
sic,&  combination  of  discordant  sounds. 

€A€'OTE€HNY,  n.  [Gr.  *««.t  and 
Tt£*»i.]  A  corrupt  art. 

CAC'OTROPHY,  n.  [Gr.  *«««  and 
rtW"]  Bad  food,  or  bad  nutrition. 

CAC'TUS,  n.  [Lat.]  Melon  thistle;  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Icosan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia,  nat.  order 
Cacteae,  or  Cactacese.  The  fruit  is  a 


Cactiu—  Melon  That!*. 

Unilocular  Polyspermous  berry.  The 
fruits  of  all  the  species  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies. 

CA€U'MINATE,  v.  t.  To  make  sharp, 
or  pointed. 

CADA'VER,  n.  [Lat.]     A  corpse. 

CADAVEROUS,  a.  [Lat.  cadaver,  a 
dead  carcase,  from  cado,  to  fall.]  1. 
Having  the  appearance,  or  colour  of  a 
dead  human  body;  pale;  wan;  ghast- 
ly ;  as,  a  cadaverous  look. — 2.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  dead  body. 

CADAVEROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  cada- 
verous form. 

CADAVEROUSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cadaverous. 

€AD'DIS,  or  €AD'DICE,  n.  [Qu.  Lat. 
cadus,  a  cask.]  1.  Worsted  galloon; 
tape;  ribbon. — 2.  A  kind  of  worm,  or 
grub  found  in  a  case.  [See  CADE- 
WOBMS.] 

CAD'DOW,  n  A  chough;  a  jack-daw. 

€  AD'D  Y,  n.  A  small  box  for  keeping  tea. 

CADE,  a.  [Qu.  W.  cadw,  to  keep,  or 
guard;  or  Ar.  hauda,  to  lead,  or  go- 
vern, to  be  led,  to  be  submissive.] 
Tame;  bred  by  hand;  domesticated; 
as,  a  cade  lamb. 

CADE,  v.  t.  To  bring  up,  or  nourish  by 
hand,  or  with  tenderness  ;  to  tame. 

CADE,  n  [Lat.  cadus;  Gr.  *«J«,  a  cask, 
*««,«,,  a  purse,  or  little  cask ;  allied  per- 
haps to  W.  cadw,  to  hold,  to  keep.]  A 
barrel,  or  cask.  A  cade  of  herrings  is 
the  quantity  of  five  hundred;  of  sprats, 
a  thousand. 

CADE-OIL,  n.  In  the  materia  medico, 
an  oil  used  in  Germany  and  France, 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus, 
called  in  those  countries,  cada 

CA'DENCE,  [  n.    [Fr.    cadence;    Lat. 

CA'DENCY, )  cadens,  from  cado,  to 
fall;  \y.  cioyzau-;  Ir.  cadam,  cudaim.] 


1.  A  fall;  a  decline;  a  state  of  sinking. 
— 2.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or 
speaking,  as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ; 
also,  the  falling  of  the  voice  in  the 
general  modulation  of  tones  in  recit- 
ing. In  reading  or  speaking,  a  certain 
tone  is  taken,  which  is  called  the  key, 
or  key-note,  on  which  most  of  the 
words  are  pronounced,  and  the  fall  of 
the  voice  below  this  tone  is  called  ca- 
dence. The  ordinary  cadence  is  a  fall 
of  the  last  syllable  of  a  sentence  only. 
— 3.  The  general  tone  of  reading  verse. 
The  cadence  of  one  line  must  be  a  rule 
to  that  of  the  next;  as  the  sound  of 
the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that 
which  follows. — 4.  Tone;  sound;  as, 
hoarse  cadence. — 5.  In  music,  repose; 
the  termination  of  an  harmonical  phrase 
on  a  repose,  or  on  a  perfect  chord. 
Also,  the  manner  of  closing  a  song ; 
embellishment  at  the  close. — 6.  In 
horsemanship,  an  equal  measure  or 
proportion  observed  by  a  horse  in  all 
his  motions.— 7.  In  her.,  the  distinction 
of  families. 

€A'DENCE,  r.  t.  To  regulate  by  mu- 
sical measure. 

CA'DENCED,  pp.  or  a.   Having  a  par- 
ticular cadence ;  as,  well  cadenced  music. 
€ADENE,   n.    A    species    of   inferior 
carpet  imported  from  the  Levant. 
€A'DENT,  a.  [Lat.  cadens.]     Falling 

down ;  sinking. 

€ADEN'ZA,  n.  [It.  See  CADENCE.]  The 
fall,  or  modulation  of  the  voice  in 
singing. 

CADET',  n.  [Fr.  cadet;  It.  cadeito.  In 
French,  properly  the  second  son. — 
But  in  general,  the  younger  son  or 
brother,  or  the  youngest.]  1.  The 
younger,  or  youngest  son. — 2.  A  gen- 
tleman who  carries  arms  in  a  regiment, 
as  a  private  man,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
quire military  skill,  and  obtain  a  com- 
mission. His  service  is  voluntary,  but 
he  receives  pay,  and  thus  is  distin- 
guished from  a  volunteer. — 3.  A  young 
man  in  a  military  school. 
€ADETSHIP,  n.  The  commission 
given  to  a  cadet,  to  enter  the  East  In- 
dia company's  service. 
€ADE-WORMS,  or  €AD'DICE 
WORMS,  or  CASE  WORMS,  n.  The 
larvaa,  or  grubs  of  the  Trichopterous 
insects,  so  called  because  they  are  in- 
closed in  a  sheath,  or  case,  which  is 
composed  of  extraneous  substances 
glued  together.  Some  pass  their  lar- 
va state  under  water,  and  when  they 
emerge,  become  May  flies. 
€ADEW',  n.  A  straw  worm.  [See 

CADE-WORMS.]— 2.  An  Irish  mantle. 
€ADGE,t  t).  t.  To  carry  a  burden. 
CADG'ER,  n.  One  who  brings  butter, 
eggs,  and  poultry  to  the  market,  from 
the  country ;  a  huckster. 
CA'DI,  n.  [Ar.  haidon,  a  governor,  from 
kauda,to  lead,  rule,  or  govern;  Eng. 
guide.     Hence  Alcaide.]     In  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,  a.  judge  in  civil  affairs; 
usually  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village, 
for  the  judge  of  a  city,  or  province  is 
called  Moula. 

€ADIL'LA€,  n.  A  sort  of  pear. 
€ADME'AN,  >    «.  Relating  to  Cadmus, 
•CAD'MIAN,  )    a    reputed    prince   of 
Thebes,  who  introduced  into  Greece 
the  sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet— «,  (3,  y,  3,  I,  /,  x,  >.,  /*,  ,,  ,,  *,  (,  ?,  T,  v. 

These  are  called  Cadmean  letters.  This 
personage  may  be  a  fabulous  being,  or 
if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  he  may 
have  been  named  from  his  knowledge 
of  letters;  for  in  the  ancient  Persian, 
kadeem  signified  language;  Ir.  cuad- 
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ham,  to  tell,  or  relate ;  ceadach,  talka- 
tive; ceadat,  a  story.  Or  he  may  have 
been  named  from  his  eminence  or  an- 
tiquity, Dip,  hadam,to  precede;  Arabic, 
to  excel;  whence  the  sense  of  priority 
and  antiquity;  or  his  name  may  de- 
note a  man  from  the  East. 
CAD'MIA,  11.  An  oxide  of  zinc  which 
collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where 
zinc  is  sublimed,  as  in  brass  foundries. 
This  substance  is  readily  volatilized  on 
charcoal,  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, and  it  burns  with  the  visual  beau- 
tiful combustion  of  zinc,  Pulverized, 
mixed  with  charcoal  powder,wrapped  in 
sheet  copper,  and  heated  with  the  com- 
pound blowpipe,  it  readily  forms  brass. 
€AD'MIUM,  n.  A  metal  discovered  by 
M.  Stromeyer,  in  1817,  in  carbonate  of 
zinc,  at  Hanover.  Its  colour  is  a  fine 
white,  with  a  shade  of  bluish  gray, 
resembling  that  of  tin.  Its  texture  is 
compact,  its  fracture  hackly,  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  polish.  It  is  ductile  and 
malleable,  and  when  fused,  crystallizes 
in  octahedrons.  It  melts  below  a  red 
heat,  and  suffers  no  change  in  air.  It 
forms  a  yellow  salifiable  oxide.  Its 
scarcity  prevents  its  employment  in  the 
arts,  but  the  oxide  has  been  used  as  a 

pigment. 

€ADU'CEAN,  a.  Be- 
longing to  Mercury's 
wand. 

€ADU'CEUS,  n.  [Lat.] 
In  antiquity,  Mercury's 
rod;  a  wand  entwisted 
by  two  serpents,  borne 
by  Mercury  as  an  ensign 
of    quality   and   office. 
On  medals  the  Cadu- 
ceus  is  a  symbol  of  good 
conduct,  peace,and  pro- 
sperity.     The  rod  re- 
^»uui-vuo.          presents    power;     the 
serpents,  wisdom;  and  the  two  wings 
diligence  and  activity. 
€ADU'CITY,  n.   [Lat.  caducus,   from 
cado,  to  full.]  Tendency  to  fall.  [Lit.us  1 
€ADU'€OUS,  a.  [Lat.  supra.]  Applied 
to  the   envelopes  of  a  flower,  and  to 
stipules,  when  they  fall  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  expanded. 

C^E'CIAS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  wind  from  the 
north-east,  [and  in  Latin,  according  to 
Ainsworth,  from  the  north-west.] 
C^ESALPI'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cassieso,  of  the 
nat.  order  Leguminosai.  The  species 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  with  showy  yel- 
low flowers,  abruptly  pinnated  leaves, 
and  stems  which  are  usually  more  or 
less  prickly.  The  Brazil  wood  of  com- 
merce is  said  to  be  furnished  by  two  of 
the  species. 

C^ESA'RIAN.     See  CESARIAN. 
C^SU'RA.     See  CRKITRA. 
CA'FE,  7i.  [Fr.]  The  French  name  for  a 
coffee-house. 

€AFFE'I€-ACID,  71.  A  peculiar  vege- 
table acid  existing  in  coffee,  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
CAFFE'INE,  n.  A  bitter  cry'staliizuble 
substance  found  in  coffee.     It  is  iden- 
tical with  Theine  in  composition. 
CAF'TAN,  7i.  [Persic.]     A  Persian  or 

Turkish  vest,  or  garment. 

€AG,  71.  [Fr.  caque;  Dan.  hag;  allied 

probably  to   cage,  that  which    holds  ; 

Sax.  Cfeggian,  to  make  fast.     See  KEO.] 

A  small  cask,  or  barrel,  differing  from 

the  barrel  only  in  size,  and  containing 

a  few  gallons,  but  not  of  any  definite 

capacity.     It  is  generally  written  Keg. 

CAG'AO,  n.  An  Indian  bird  about  the 
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size  of  a  common  hen,  but  its  neck  is 
considerably  longer.  It  is  exceedingly 
voracious. 

CAGE,  n.  [Fr.  cage;  D.  houw, and hooi. 
See  CAG.]  1.  A  box,  or  inclosure  made 
of  boards,  or  with  lattice  work  of 
wood,  wicker,  or  wire,  for  confining 
birds  or  beasts.  For  the  confinement 
of  the  more  strong  and  ferocious  beasts, 
a  cage  is  sometimes  made  of  iron. — 2. 
An  inclosure  made  with  palisades  for 
confining  wild  beasts. — 3.  A  prison  for 
petty  criminals.— 4.  In  carpentry,  an 
outer  work  of  timber,  inclosing  an- 
other within  it;  as,  the  cage  of  a  wind- 
mill, or  of  a  staircase. 

CAGE,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  cage;  to 
shut  up  or  confine. 

CA'GED,  pp.  Confined  in  a  cage. 

CA'GING,  ppr.  Confining  in  a  cage. 

CA'GIT,  n.  A  beautiful  green  parrot  of 
the  Philippine  isles. 

€AG'MAG,  n.  Tough  old  geese  sent  to 
market ;  tough  dry  meat.  |  Vulgar.] 

CAG'UI,  n.  A  monkey  of  Brazil,  of  two 
species,  one  of  them  called  the  Pongi, 
the  other  not  more  than  six  inches 
long.  They  are  called  also  Jacchus 
and  CEdipus. 

€AIC,  or  CAIQUE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind 
of  small  Spanish  war  vessel. 

€AIMAN.     See  CAYMAN. 

CAIN'CIC  ACID,  n  A  peculiar  acid 
discovered  by  Pelletier,  and  Caventon, 
in  the  bark  of  the  Cainca  root,  a  Bra- 
zilian shrub  employed  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fever. 

CAIRO,  n.  [Ir.  ceard,  a  tinker.]  A 
gipsy;  one  who  lives  by  stealing;  a 
travelling  tinker.  [ScofeA.l 

CAIRN,  n.  [Welsh  cam.]  A  heap  of 
stones.  The  name  given  to  those 
heaps  of  stones  common  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  generally  of  a  conical  form,  and 
crowned  by  a  flat  stone.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  were  probably  con- 
structed for  different  objects.  Some 
are  evidently  sepulchral,  containing 
urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  &c.  Some 
were  erected  to  commemorate  some 
great  event,  and  others  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  religious  rites.  [See 
BARROW.] 

CAIRNGO'RM  STONE,  n.  A  yellow, 
or  brown  variety  of  rock  crystal,  or 
crystallized  silica,  from  the  mountain 
Cairngorm  in  Scotland.  They  are  re- 
gular hexagonal  crystals,  with  a  pyra- 
midal top,  and  are  used  for  seals  and 
other  trinkets. 

CAISSON,  or  €AISSOON,  n.  [Fr.  from 
cditse,  a  chest.  See  CASE.]  1.  A 
wooden  chest  into  which  several  bombs 
are  put,  and  sometimes  gunpowder,  to 
be  laid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  un- 
der some  work  of  which  the  enemy  in- 
tend to  possess  themselves,  and  to  bo 
fired  when  they  get  possession. — 2.  A 
wooden  frame  or  chest,  used  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
— 3.  An  ammunition  chest,  or  waggon. 
— t.  In  arch.,  a  sunken  panel  in  a  vault- 
ed ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit  of  a  cornice. 
CAITIFF,  n.  [Fr.  chetif;  It.  cattivo,  a 
captive,  a  slave,  a  rascal ;  cattirare,  to 
master,  to  enslave.  This  word  is  from 
the  Lat.  captivtu,  a  captive,  from  capio 
or  capio,  to  take.  The  sense  of  knavery 
is  from  the  natural  connection  between 
the  degradation  of  a  slave,  and  vice.]  A 
mean  villain;  a  despicable  knave ;  it  im- 
pliesamlxture  of  the  wicked  and  mean. 
CAJANUS,  or  CAJAN,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Legumin- 
o£»,  some  of  the  species  of  which  fur- 


nish a  sort  of  pulse  used  in  the  West 
Indies. 

CAJ'EPUT,  n.  An  oil  from  the  East 
Indies,  resembling  that  of  cardamoms, 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Melaleuca. 

CAJOLE,  r.  t.  [Fr.  cajoler,  enjoler; 
Arm.  cangeoli.  It  appears  by  the  de- 
rivatives of  enjoler,  that  the  last  part 
of  these  words  is  from  joli,  pretty.]  To 
flatter;  to  soothe;  to  coax;  to  deceive, 
or  delude  by  flattery. 

CAJOLER,  n.  A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

CAJOLERY,  «.  Flattery ;  a  wheedling 
to  delude. 

CAJOLING,  ppr.  Flattering;  wheed- 
ling; deceiving. 

CAJO'TA,  n.  A  Mexican  animal  re- 
sembling a  wolf  and  a  dog. 

CAKE,  n.  [D.  koek;  Ger.  huchen;  Ch. 
t»D;  kohd,Yers.haika.  The  sense  seems 
to  be,  a  mass,  or  lump.]  1.  A  small 
mass  of  dough  baked ;  or  a  composi- 
tion of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  or  other 
ingredients,  baked  in  a  small  mass.  The 
name  is  applied  to  various  composi- 
tions, baked  or  cooked  in  different 
shapes. — 2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a 
cake,  rather  flat  than  high,  but  round- 
ish ;  as,  a  cake  on  a  tree. — 3.  A  mass  of 
matter  concreted ;  as,  a  cake  of  ice.  In 
New  England,  a  piece  of  floating  ice  in 
a  river,  or  lake.— 4.  A  hard  swelling  on 
the  flesh  ;  or  rather  a  concretion  with- 
out such  swelling. 

CAKE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  cake  or  mass. 

CAKE,  v.  i.  To  concrete,  or  form  into  a 
hard  mass,  as  dough  in  an  oven,  &c. 

CAL'ABAR  SKIN,  n.  The  Siberian 
squirrel  skin,  of  various  colours,  used 
in  making  muffs,  tippets  and  trimmings. 

CAL'ABASH,  n.  [Sp.  calabaza,  a  cala- 
bash ;  Port,  calabaza.  Qu.  Gr.  x*).**,  a 
water-pot,  or  pitcher.]  1.  A  vessel  made 
of  a  dried  gourd-shell,  or  of  a  calabash 
shell,  used  for  containing  liquors,  or 
goods,  as  pitch,  resin,  and  the  like. — 2. 
A  popular  name  of  the  gourd  plant,  or 
Cucurbita. 


CAL' ABASH  THEE.  «.  A  tree  of  two 
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species,  known  in  botany  by  the  gene- 
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ric  name  of  Crescentia.  The  Cujete 
has  narrow  leaves,  but  a  large  round, 
or  oval  fruit.  The  Latifolia  has  broad 
leaves.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used 
for  cnps,  bowls,  dishes,  and  other 
utensils. 

CALADE,  n.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a 
rising  manege-ground. 

CALA'DIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Araceae,  or 
Aroidese,  which  yields  a  very  acrid 
juice.  Caladium  Seguinum  is  the 
dumb  cane  of  the  West  Indies,  so 
called  from  its  causing  swelling  of  the 
tongue  on  being  chewed. 

CALA'ITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
turquoise;  which  see. 

C  AL  AMAN'CO,n.  [Fr.  callimanque,cal- 
mande;  Ger.  halmanh;  Sp.  calamaco. 
Qu.  Sp.  maca,  a  spot.]  A  woollen  stuff, 
of  a  fine  gloss,  and  checkered  in  the 
warp. 

CALAM'ANDER  WOOD,  n.  A  beau- 
tiful species  of  wood  brought  from 
Ceylon ;  it  is  so  hard,  that  edge  tools 
cannot  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be 
rasped  and  almost  ground  into  shape. 
It  takes  a  very  high  polish,  and  is 
wrought  into  chairs  and  tables. 

CAL'AMAR,      In.  [Sp.  id.;  It.  cala- 

CAL'AMARY,  J  maia,  an  ink-horn, 
and  this  animal.]  An  animal  having 
an  oblong  body  and  ten  legs.  On  the 
belly  are  two  bladders  containing  a 
black  fluid,  which  the  animal  emits 
when  pursued.  It  is  called  also  Sea- 
sleeve,  and  Cuttle-fish;  Loligo  vulga- 
ris,  preke,  or  pen-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  n.  [Sp.  calambuco.]  A- 
loes-wood,  xyloe-aloes,  a  drug,  which 
is  the  product  of  a  tree  growing  in 
China  and  some  of  the  Indian  isles.  It 
is  of  a  slight  spungy  texture,  very  po- 
rous, and  the  pores  so  filled  with  a 
soft  fragrant  resin,  that  it  may  be  in- 
dented by  the  fingers  and  chewed  like 
mastich.  It  is  also  called  Tambac.  The 
two  coarser  kinds  are  called  Lignum 
aloes,  and  Calambour. 

CAL'AMBOUR,  n.  A  species  of  the 
aloes-wood,  of  a  dusky  or  mottled  co- 
lour, of  a  light,  friable  texture,  and 
less  fragrant  than  calambac.  This 
wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and 
inlayers. 

CALAMIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  calamus 
and  fero,]  Producing  plants  having  a 
long,  hollow,  knotted  stem. 

CAL'AMINE,  or  CAL'AMIN,  n.  Lapis 
calaminaris,  or  Cadmia  fossilis;  an  ore 
of  zinc,  much  used  in  the  composition 
of  brass.  This  term  is  applied  both  to 
the  silicious  oxide  and  the  native  car- 
bonate of  zinc.  They  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  by  their  external  charac- 
ters. They  are  generally  compact, 
often  stalactitic,  and  sometimes  crys- 
tallized. Most  of  the  calamines  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  said  to  be 
carbonates. 

CAL'AMINT,  n.  [Lat.  calamintha;  Gr. 
*«i«(Wi>i :  fii,6*,  mentha,  menta,  mint.} 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Melissa,  or  balm, 
an  aromatic  plant,  and  a  weak  corro- 
borant. Water  calamint  is  a  species  of 
Mentha,  or  mint. 

€AL'AMISTRATE,t  f.  (.  To  curl,  or 
frizzle  the  hair. 

CALAMISTRA'TION.t  n.  The  act  of 
curling  the  hair. 

CAL'AMIT,  n.  [Lat.  calamus,  a  reed.] 
A  mineral,  probably  a  variety  of  the 
Tremolite.  It  occurs  in  imperfect  or 

rounded  prismatic  crystals,  longitudi- 
nally striated,  and  sometimes  resembl- 
ing a  reed.  Its  structure  is  foliated. 
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its  lustre  vitreous,  and  more  or  less 
shining. 

CALAM'ITOUS,  a.  [Fr.  calamiteux. 
See  CALAMITY.]  1.  very  miserable; 
involved  in  deep  distress;  oppressed 
with  infelicity ;  wretched  from  misfor- 
tune; applied  to  men. — 2.  Producing 
distress  and  misery ;  making  wretched ; 
applied  to  external  circumstances;  as,  a 
calamitous  event. — 3.  Full  of  misery  ; 
distressful;  wretched;  applied  to  state 
or  condition. 

CALAM'ITOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  bring  great  distress. 

CALAM'ITOUSNESS,  n.  Deep  dis- 
tress ;  wretchedness ;  misery ;  the  qual- 
ity of  producing  misery. 

CA'LAM'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  calamitas.  Qu. 
Ar.  halama,  to  wound;  Heb.  Ch.  aiz, 
/((dam,  to  make  ashamed.  Under  this 
root  the  Syriac  has  calamity.  The 
sense  of  the  verb  is  to  strike,  to  beat 
down.  But  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.]  Any  great  misfortune  or 
cause  of  misery ;  generally  applied  to 
events  or  disasters  which  produce  ex- 
tensive evils,  as  loss  of  crops,  earth- 
quakes, conflagrations,  defeat  of  armies, 
and  the  like.  But  it  is  applied  also  to 
the  misfortunes  which  bring  great  dis- 
tress upon  individuals. 

The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely 
wise.  Burke. 

CAL'AMUS,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  ««A«u«, 
a  stalk,  or  stem,  a  reed,  stubble;  Eth. 
and  Ar.  kalaman,  calamus  scriptorius, 
a  writing  reed,  or  pen.  The  verb  in 
Arabic  signifies  to  cut  or  pare.  But 
qu.,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  allied  to 
culmus.]  1.  The  generic  name  of  the 
Indian  cane,  called  also  Rotang.  It  is 
without  branches,  has  a  crown  at  the 
top,  and  is  beset  with  spines. — 2.  In 
antiquity,  a  pipe,  or  fistula,  a  wind  in- 
strument, made  of  a  reed,  or  oaten 
stalk. — 3.  A  rush,  or  reed,  used  an- 
ciently as  a  pen  to  write  on  parchment 
or  papyrus. — 1.  A  sort  of  reed,  or 
sweet-scented  cane,  used  by  the  Jews 
as  a  perfume.  It  is  a  knotty  root, 
reddish  without  and  white  within,  and 
tilled  with  a  spungy  substance.  It  has 
an  aromatic  smell. — 5.  The  sweet  flag, 
called  by  Linnaeus,  Acorus.  The  true 
Calamus  is  a  genus  of  palms,  having 
much  of  the  habit  of  grasses.  C.  Draco 
yields  a  resin  called  dragon's  blood. 
Other  species  yield  edible  fruit. 

€ALAN'DO.  [It.  calure,to  decrease.] 
In  music,  directs  to  a  diminution  of 
time  and  sound,  till  the  sound  is  nearly 
lost  to  the  ear. 

GALAN'DRA,  n.  A  species  of  lark, 
with  a  thick  bill,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  reddish  brown,  spotted  with 
black,  with  a  body  thicker  than  the 
sky-lark. 

CALAN'DRE,  or  €AL'ANDER,  n. 
The  French  name  of  a  species  of  in- 
sect of  the  beetle  kind,  very  destruc- 
tive in  granaries. 

CALAN'GAY,  n.  A  species  of  white 
parrot. 

CALAP'PA,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyu- 
rous  decapod  crustaceans;  a  kind  of 
crab. 

CALASH',  n.  [Fr.  caleche.']  1.  A  light 
chariot,  or  carriage  with  very  low 
wheels,  used  for  taking  the  air  in  parks 
and  gardens.  It  is  open,  or  covered 
with  mantlets  of  cloth,  that  are  let 
down  at  pleasure. — 2.  A  cover  for  the 
head  sometimes  used  by  ladies. 

€ALATHI'DIUM,  or  -CALA'THIUM, 
n.   [Gr.   *«x«9«,   a  cup.]     A    modern 
name  for  the  flower  head  of  the  plants 
1. 


called  composita;,  the  onthodim%  of 
other  authors. 

€AL'ATHUS,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  In 
arch.,  a  sort  of  basket  in  which  fe- 
males kept  their  work;  also,  a  sort  of 
cup  used  in  sacrifices. 

CAL'ATHUS,  n.  In  zoo!.,  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Geodephaga,  and  family  Harpalidae. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  twenty,  are  almost  all  Euro- 
pean. Their  general  colouring  is  black 
or  brown. 

€AL'€ADIS,  ?i.  White  vitriol. 

£JALC'AR,  71.  [Lat.  a  spur.]  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Heteromera,  and  family  Tenebrionidae. 
— 2.  In  hot.,  a  term  applied  to  all  hol- 
low prolongations  downwards,  of 
leaves,  or  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

CALC'AR,  71.  In  glass  works,  a  kind  of 
oven,  or  reverberating  furnace,  used 
for  the  calcination  of  sand  and  salt  of 
potash,  and  converting  them  into  frit. 

€ALC'ARATE,  a.  [Lat.  calcar,  a  spur, 
calx,  the  heel;  Ir.  calg,  a  sting,  or 
goad.]  Furnished  with  a  spur;  as,  a 
calcarate  corol,  in  larkspur ;  a  calcar- 
ate  nectary,  a  nectary  resembling  a 
cock's  spur. 

€AL€A'REO-AR6ILLA'CEOUS,  a. 
Consisting  of  calcareous  and  argilla- 
ceous earth. 

€AL€A'REO-SILI"CIOUS,  a.  Con- 
sisting of  calcareous  and  silicious  earth. 

€AL€A'REO-SUL'PHUROUS,a.  [See 
CALX  and  SULPHUR.]  Having  lime  and 
sulphur  in  combination,  or  partaking 
of  both. 

€AL€A'REOUS,  a.  [Lat.  calcarius. 
See  CALX.]  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  lime ;  having  the  qualities  of  lirtie ; 
as,  calcareous  earth  or  stone. 

€AL€A'HEOUSNESS,  n.  Quality  of 
being  calcareous. 

€AL€A'REOUS-SPAR,  n.  Crystalliz- 
ed carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found  crys- 
tallized in  more  than  600  different 
forms;  all  having  for  their  primitive 
form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  The  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  crystals  are  found 
in  Derbyshire. 

€AL€AVAL'LA,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet 
wine  from  Portugal. 

€AL'CEATED,  a.  [Lat.  calceatus,  from 
calceus,  a  shoe.]  Shod ;  fitted  with,  or 
wearing  shoes. 

€AI/CEDON,  7i.  [See  CHALCEDONY.] 
With  jewellers,  a  foul  vein,  like  chal- 
cedony, in  some  precious  stones. 

€ALCEDON'I€,     \a.    [See  CHALCE- 

•CALCEDO'NIAN,/  DONY.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  chalcedony. 

€AL'CEDONY.  See  CHALCEDONY,  the 
more  correct  orthography. 

•CALCEOLA'RIA,  n.  Slipperwort,  a 
genus  of  very  ornamental  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Scrophulariacese.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  South  African,  but  several 
have  been  long  known  in  British  gar- 
dens. Most  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
a  few  have  purple  ones,  and  some  occur 
with  the  two  colours  intermixed.  This 
genus  is  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
the  inflated  corolla,  resembling  a  slice 
or  slipper.  The  greater  number  of 
the  calceolarias  in  cultivation,  are  hy- 
brids, and  not  true  species. 

€ALCIF'EROUS,  a.  [of  call,  lime,  and 
fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  calx  or 
lime. 

CAL'CIFORM,  a.  [of  calx,  lime,  and 
forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  calx. 

€ALCIM'UR1TE,  71.  [of  calx,  lime,  and 

muria,  salt  water.]     A  species  of  earth, 
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of  the  muriatic  genus,  of  a  blue  or  olive 
green  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  clay. 
It  consists  of  calcareous  earth  and 
magnesia  tinged  with  iron. 

€ALCI'NABLE,  a.  [See  CALCINE.] 
That  may  be  calcined;  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  friable  state  by  the 
action  of  fire. 

€AL'CINATE,  v.  t.  To  calcine.  [See 
CALCINE.] 

CALCINA'TION,  n.  [from  calcine.] 
The  operation  of  expelling  from  a  sub- 
stance by  heat,  some  volatile  matter 
with  which  it  is  combined,  or  which  is 
the  cementing  principle,  and  thus  re- 
ducing it  to  a  friable  state.  Thus  chalk 
and  carbonate  of  lime  are  reduced  to 
lime  by  calcination,  or  the  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid. — 2.  The  operation  of  re- 
ducing a  metal  to  an  oxide,  or  metallic 
calx.  Tliis,  in  modern  chemistry,  is 
called  Oxidation. 

€AL'CINATORY,  n.  A  vessel  used  in 
calcination. 

€AL'CINE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calciner;  from 
calx.  iSeeCALX.]  1.  To  reduce  a  sub- 
stance to  a  powder,  or  to  a  friable  state, 
by  the  action  of  heat;  or  to  expel  from 
a  substance  some  volatile  matter,  com- 
bined with  it,  or  forming  its  cementing 
principle,  as  the  carbonic  acid  from 
limestone,  or  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion from  salts. — 2.  To  oxidize,  as  a  me- 
tal; to  reduce  to  a  metallic  calx. — 3. 
To  dissolve;  to  destroy  the  principles 
which  unite. 

€AL'CINE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into 
a  powder  or  friable  substance,  or  into 
a  calx,  by  the  action  of  heat. 

€AL'CINED,  pp.  Reduced  to  a  friable 
state  by  heat. 

€AL'CINING,  ppr.  Rendering  friable 
by  heat. 

€AL'CITRATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  calcitro.] 
To  kick. 

€ALCITRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  kick- 
ing. 

€AL'CIUM,  n.  [from  Lat.  calx.\  The 
metallic  basis  of  lime.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Davy  in  1808,  by  the  action 
of  voltaic  electricity.  That  calcium  is 
a  white  combustible  metal,  is  nearly  all 
that  is  known  respecting  it;  but  many 
of  its  compounds  with  other  elements 
have  been  long  known  and  extensively 
employed.  The  combination  of  cal- 
cium and  oxygen  forms  the  well  known 
and  highly  useful  substance  lime. 

€AL€OGRAPH'I€AL,  a.  [See  CAL- 
COORAPHY.]  Pertaining  to  calcography. 

€AL€OG'RAPHY,  71.  [Lat.  calx,  chalk, 
and  Gr.  »•;«?»,  to  engrave.]  An  en- 
graving in  the  likeness  of  chalk. 

€AL€-SINTER,  n.  Stalactitic  carbon- 
ate of  lime ;  deposits  from  springs  hold- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

€AL€-SPAR,  n.  Calcareous  spar,  or 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

€AL€-TUFF,  n.  An  alluvial  formation 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

€AL€'ULABLE,  a.  [See  CALCULATE.] 
That  may  be  calculated,  or  ascertained 
by  calculation. 

€AL€'ULARY,  71.  [Lat.  calculus,  a  peb- 
ble.] A  congeries  of  little.stony  knots 
dispersed  through  the  parenchyma  of 
the  pear  and  other  fruits,  formed  by 
concretions  of  the  sap. 

€AL'€ULARY,  a.  Relating  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

€AL€'ULATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calculer;  Lat. 
calculo;  from  calculus,  a  pebble;  Ar. 
Syr.  haluhai,  gravel.]  1.  To  compute; 
to  reckon;  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
or  divide  any  sums,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  amount,  difference,  or  other 
2L 
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result.  Thus,  to  calculate  the  expenses 
of  erecting  a  house,  is  to  estimate  and 
add  together  the  several  sums  which 
each  part  of  the  materials  and  the  work 
will  cost. — 2.  To  ascertain  by  the  use 
of  tables  or  numbers ;  as,  to  calculate 
an  eclipse. — 3.  To  form  tables  upon 
mathematical  principles,  as  logarithms, 
ephemerides,  &c. — 4.  To  compute  the 
situation  of  the  planets  at  a  certain 
time,  for  astrological  purposes;  as,  to 
calculate  the  birth  of  a  person. — 5.  To 
adjust  by  computation ;  to  fit  or  pre- 
pare by  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end;  as,  to  calculate  a  system  of 
laws  for  a  free  people. 

Religion  is  calculated  for  our  benefit. 

TiUottm. 

CALC'ULATE,  t>.  i.  To  make  a  compu- 
tation ;  as,  we  calculate  better  for  our- 
selves than  for  others.  In  America, 
this  word  is  often  equivalent  to  intend 
or  purpose,  that  is,  to  make  arrange- 
ments, and  form  apian;  as,  a  man  cal- 
culates to  go  a  journey.  This  use  of 
the  word  springs  from  the  practice  of 
computing  or  estimating  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  concur  to  influence 
the  mind  in  forming  its  determinations. 

CALC'ULATED,  pp.  Computed ;  rec- 
koned ;  suited;  adapted  by  design. 

CALCULATING,  ppr.  Computing ; 
reckoning;  adapting  by  design;  ad- 
justing. 

eALCULA'TION,  n.  The  art,  practice, 
or  manner  of  computing  by  numbers. 
The  use  of  numbers,  by  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  or  division,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  certain  re- 
sult. Thus  computations  in  astronomy 
and  geometry  for  making  tables  of 
numbers  are  called  calculations. — 2. 
The  result  of  an  arithmetical  opera- 
tion ;  computation;  reckoning. — 3.  Es 
timate  formed  in  the  mind  by  compar- 
ing the  various  circumstances  and  facts 
which  influence  its  determination. 

CALC'ULATIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  cal- 
culation ;  tending  to  calculate. 

CALC'ULATOR,  n.  One  who  computes 
or  reckons;  one  who  estimates  or  con- 
siders the  force  and  effect  of  causes, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  effects. 

CALC'ULATORY.a.  Belonging  to  cal- 
culation. 

CALC'ULE.f  n.  Reckoning;  computa- 
tion. 

CALC'ULOSE,  or  CALC'ULOUS,  a. 
Stony;  gritty;  hard  like  stone,  as,  a 
calculous  concretion. — 2.  Affected  with 
the  gravel  or  stone;  as,  a  calculous 
person. 

ti AL€'ULUS,  n  [Lat.  a  pebble  or  stone 
used  for  calculating  or  voting.]  An 
instrument  or  means  of  calculation.  In 
the  earliest  times,  this  was  a  pebble  or 
number  of  pebbles. — 2.  The  stone  in 
the  bladder  or  kidneys.  The  term  is 
also  applied  in  pathology,  to  morbid 
concretions  of  a  hard  and  stony  na- 
ture, which  form  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  besides  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 
—  3.  In  math.,  Differential  calculus,  is 
the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitely  small 
differences  of  variable  quantities  ;  the 
method  of  differencing  quantities,  or  of 
finding  an  infinitely  small  quantity, 
which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  shall 
be  equal  to  a  given  quantity.  This  co- 
incides with  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. — 
4.  Exponential  calculus,  is  a  method  of 
differencing  exponential  quantities;  or 
of  finding  and  summing  up  the  differ- 
entials or  moments  of  exponential  quan- 
tities; or  at  least  of  bringing  them  to 


geometrical  constructions.— 5.  Integral 
calculus,  is  a  method  of  integrating  or 
summing  up  moments  or  differential 
quantities;  the  inverse  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus. — 6.  Literal  calculus,  is 
specious  arithmetic  or  algebra. 

€AL'DRON,  n.  (cawl'dron.)  [Old  Fr. 
chauldron,  now  chaudron;  Lat.  caltla- 
rium,  id.;  calda,  hot  water;  calidus, 
hot;  from  caleo,  to  be  hot.  This  is 
from  the  root  of  Eng.  scald.]  A  large 
kettle  or  boiler,  of  copper,  or  other 
metal,  furnished  with  a  moveable  handle 
with  which  to  hang  it  on  a  chimney 
hook. 

€ALECHE.     See  CALASH. 

CALEDO'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ca- 
ledonia, an  ancient  name  of  Scotland. 
The  termination  ia,  signifies  a  country, 
and  was  added  by  the  Romans.  Cale- 
don  signifies  probably  the  hill  or  town 
of  the  Gaels,  or  Gaels,  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. 

CALEDO'NIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Cale- 
donia, now  Scotland. 

CALEFA'CIENT,  a.  [See  CALEFAC- 
TION,  CALEFY.]  Warming;  heating. 

€ALEFA'CIENT,n.  That  which  warms 

CALEFAC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  calefactio, 
from  calefacio,  to  make  warm.  [See 
CALEFT.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of 
warming  or  heating ;  the  production  of 
heat  in  a  body  by  the  action  of  tire,  or 
by  the  communication  of  heat  from 
other  bodies. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
heated. 

CALEFAC'TIVE,   la.  [See  CALEFAC- 

€ALEFAC'TORY,  f  TION.]  That 
makes  warm  or  hot ;  that  communicates 
heat. 

CAL'EFY,  v.  i.  [Lat.  calefio,  to  become 
warm,  or  hot;  from  caleo,  and  fio,  or 
facio.\  To  grow  hot,  or  warm;  to  be 
heated. 

€AL'EFY,  v.  t.  To  make  warm,  or  hot. 

CAL'ENDAR,  n.  [Lat.  calendarium,  an 
account  book.  See  CALENDS.]  1.  A  re- 
gister of  the  year,  in  which  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days  are  set  down  in  order, 
with  the  feasts  observed  by  the  church, 
v'vr.:  an  almanac.  It  was  so  named 
from  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  name 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and 
written,  in  large  letters,  at  the  head  of 
each  month.  [See  CALENDS.] — 2.  A  list 
of  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
— 3.  An  orderly  table  or  enumeration 
of  persons  or  things. — Calendar-month, 
a  solar  month  as  it  stands  in  almanacs. 
Gregorian  calendar.  [See  GREOORI- 
Ai»J  Julian  calendar.  [See  JULIAN.] 

C AL'ENDAR, v.  t.  To  enter,  or  write  in 
a  calendar. 

CAL'ENDER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calendrer;  Sp. 
calentar,  to  heat,  to  urge  or  press  for- 
ward; from  caleo,  to  be  hot.]  To  press 
between  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  smooth,  glossy,  and  wavy;  as 
woollen  and  silk  stuffs  and  linen. 

CALENDER,  n.  A  machine  or  hot 
press,  used  in  manufactories  to  press 
cloths,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
smooth,  even,  and  glossy,  laying  the  nap, 
watering  them,  and  giving  them  a  wavy 
appearance.  It  consists  of  two  thick 
rollers  or  cylinders,  placed  between 
boards  or  planks,  the  lower  one  being 
fixed,  the  upper  one  moveable,  and 
loaded  with  a  great  weight. 

€AL'ENDERED,  pp.  Made  smooth. 

CALENDERING, ppr.  Making  smooth 
and  glossy,  by  being  pressed  between 
rollers. 

CALENDERING,   n.    The  operation 

by  which  all  accidental  wrinkles   and 
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creases  are  removed  from  various  kind? 
of  cloths,  and  their  surfaces  rendered 
smooth  and  uniform,  previous  to  pack- 
ing for  transport. 

€AL'ENDRER,  n.  The  person  who  ca- 
lenders cloth. 

€AL'ENDS,  n.plur.  [Lat.  calenda;  from 
calo,  Gr.  *«A<»r,  Eng.  to  call.  See  CALL.] 
Among  the  Romans,  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  The  origin  of  this  name 
is  differently  related.  Varru  supposes 
it  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of 
notifying  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  by 
a  priest  who  called  out  or  proclaimed 
the  fact  to  the  people,  and  the  number 
of  the  calends,  or  the  day  of  the  nones. 
Others  allege  that  the  people  being 
convened,  the  pontifcx  proclaimed  the 
several  feasts  or  holidays  in  the  month ; 
a  custom  which  was  discontinued  in  the 
year  of  Rome  450,  when  the  fasti  or 
calendar  was  set  up  in  public  places, 
to  give  notice  of  the  festivals. 

CALEN'DULA,  n.  In  hot.,  the  Mari- 
gold, a  genus  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
and  order  Polygamia  Necessaria  of 
Linnaeus,  and  belonging  to  the  nat.  or- 
der Compositae. 

CALEN'DULINE,  n.  A  mucilaginous 
substance  or  gum,  obtained  from  the 
Marigold,  the  Calendula  of  botanists. 

€AL'ENTURE,  n.  [Sp.  calentura,  heat, 
a  fever  with  irregular  pulse  ;  calentar, 
to  heat ;  from  Lat.  caleo,  to  be  hot.]  A 
violent  ardent  fever,  incident  to  per- 
sons in  hot  climates,  especially  natives 
of  cooler  climates.  It  is  attended  with 
delirium,  and  one  of  the  symptoms  is, 
that  the  person  affected  imagines  the 
sea  to  be  a  green  field,  and  sometimes 
attempting  to  walk  in  it,  is  lost. 

CALES'CENCE,  n.  [Lat.  calesco.] 
Growing  warmth;  growing  heat. 

•CALF,  n.  (c^aff,)  plur.  calves,  pron.  c*avz. 
[Sax.  cealf;  Ger.  halb;  halben.  The 
primary  sense  is  issue,  from  throwing 
out.  Hence  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  protuberant  part  of  the  leg,  a  push, 
a  swell.]  1.  The  young  of  the  cow  or  of 
the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds. — 2.  In 
contempt,  a  dolt;  an  ignorant,  stupid 
person;  a  weak  or  cowardly  man. — 3. 
The  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  behind, 
so  called  from  its  protuberance. — 4. 
The  calves  of  the  lips,  in  Hosea,  signify 
the  pure  offerings  of  prayer,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving. 

CALF-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  calf. 

CALF-SKIN,  n.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a 
calf;  or  leather  made  of  the  skin. 

CAL'IBER,  or  CAL'IBRE,  n.  [Fr.  and 
Sp.  calibre.]  1.  The  diameter  of  a  body  ; 
as,  the  caliber  of  a  column,  or  of  a  bul- 
let— 2.  The  bore  of  a  gun,  or  the  extent 
of  its  bore. — Caliber- 
compasses,  calibers,  or 
callipers,  compasses 
made  either  with  arch- 
ed legs  to  measure  the 
diameters  of  cylinders 
or  globular  bodies,  or 
with  straight  legs  and 
retracted  points,  to 
measure  the  interior 
diameter,or  bore  of  any 
thing.  The  legs  move  on 
an  arch  of  brass,on  which  are  marked  the 
inches  and  half  inches,  to  show  how  far 
the  points  of  the  compasses  are  opened 
asunder. — Caliber-rule,  Gunner's  Cal- 
lipers, an  instrument  in  which  a  right 
line  is  so  divided  as  that  the  first  part 
being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  an  iron 
or  leaden  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  the 
other  parts  are  to  the  first,  as  the  dia- 
meters of  balls  of  two,  three,  four,  &c. 


Callibcr  Conipawcs, 
or  Callipen. 
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pounds,  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of 
one  pound.  It  is  used  by  engineers,  to 
determine,  from  a  ball's  weight,  its  dia- 
meter or  caliber,  and  vice  versa. 

CAL'IBERED,  pp.  In  gunnery,  mea- 
sured with  caliber-compasses. 

CAL'IBKE,  n.  A  sort,  or  kind;  a  figu- 
rative meaning  of  the  preceding  word. 
—2.  The  compass,  or  capacity  of  the 
mind ;  the  extent  of  mental,  or  other 
intellectual  qualities. 

CAL'ICE,  n.  [Lat.  r.alix;  Fr.  calice; 
Sax.  calic,  a  cup ;  Gr.  Kvii£.  It  is  usu- 
ally written  chalice.]  A  cup  ;  appro- 
priately a  communion  cup,  or  vessel 
used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  is 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
mass.  [See  CHALICE.] 

CAL'ICO,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Calicut, 
in  India.]  Cotton  cloth.  In  England, 
white  or  unprinted  cotton  cloth  is  call- 
ed calico.  In  the  United  States,  calico 
is  printed  cotton  cloth,  having  not  more 
than  two  colours.  Calico  was  origin- 
ally imported  from  India,  but  is  now 
manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

CAL'ICO-PRINTER,  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  print  calicoes. 

CAL'ICO-PRINTING,  n.  The  art  of 
dyeing  woven  fabrics  of  cotton  with 
variegated  figures  and  colours,  more  or 
less  permanent. 

CAL'ID,  a.  [Lat.  calidus,  from  caleo,  to 
be  hot.]  Hot;  burning;  ardent. 

CALIO'ITV,  n.  Heat. 

CAL'IDUCT,  n.  [Lat.  caleo,  to  be  hot, 
color,  heat,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  A  pipe 
or  canal  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam, 
from  a  furnace  to  the  apartments  of  a 
house. 

CA'LIF,  n.  written  also  caliph  and  ha- 
lif.  [From  Ar.  calafa,  to  succeed. 
Hence  a  calif  is  a  successor,  a  title  gi- 
ven to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.] 
A  successor  or  vicar;  a  representative 
of  Mohammed,  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  as  the  Pope  pretends  to 
bear  to  St.  Peter.  Among  the  Sara- 
cens, or  Mohammedans,  a  calif  is  one 
who  is  vested  with  supreme  dignity  and 
power  in  all  matters  relating  to  reli- 
gion and  civil  policy.  This  title  is  borne 
by  the  Grand  Signior  in  Turkey,  and  by 
the  Sophi  of  Persia. 

€AL'IFATE,     }  n.  The  office  or  dignity 

CAL'IPHATE,  V  ofacalif;  orthego- 

KAL'IFATE,     )    vernment  of  a  calif. 

€ALIG  A'TION,  n.  [Lat.  caligatio,  dim- 
ness, from  caligo,  to  be  dark.]  Dark- 
ness ;  dimness  ;  cloudiness.  In  medical 
authors,  caligation  or  caligo,  is  an 
opaqueness  or  cloudiness  of  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
causing  dimness  of  sight ;  impaired 
sight  from  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  light,  or  cataract. 

CALIG'INOUS,  a.  Dim;  obscure; 
dark. 

CALlft'INOUSLY,  adv.  Obscurely. 

€ALIft'INOUSNESS,n.  Dimness;  ob- 
scurity. 

CALIGRAPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
elegant  penmanship;  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  used  for  writing  in  general. 

€ALIG'RAPHIST,  n.  An  elegant  pen- 
man. A 
C  ALIG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  *.x,t,  fair,  and 
3-{«£<y,  to  write ;  mtKt.iy^tet.']     Fair,  or 
elegant  writing,  or  penmanship. 
GALTGUS,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  Pa;ci- 
lopodous  Crustaceans.    This  genus,  to- 
gether with  Argulus,  and  others  of  its 
congeners  of  the  family  Siphonostoma- 
ta,  are  commonly  known  among   the 


fishermen,  as  fish-lice  ;  but  caligus 
wants  the  cupping-glass-like  suckers, 
by  which  argulus  adheres  to  its  slippery 
supporters. 

CA'LIN,n.  A  compound  metal,  of  which 
the  Chinese  make  tea  canisters  and  the 
like.  The  ingredients  seem  to  be  lead 
and  tin. 


CALISTHEN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  ca- 

listhenics. 

CALISTHENICS,  n.  [Gr.  mate,  beau- 
tiful, and  rHiMt,  strength.]  The  art, 
science,  or  practice  of  healthful  exer- 
cise of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  promote 
strength  and  graceful  movement. 

CAI/1VER,  n.  [from  caliber.]  A  kind 
of  hand-gun,  musket,  or  arquebuse. 

CA'LIX,  n.  [Lat.  calix\  Gr.  *wx,{.]  1. 
A  cup.  —  2.  The  membrane  which  covers 
the  papillae  in  the  pelvis  of  the  human 
kidney.  But  it  seems  to  be  erroneous- 
ly used  for  calyx—  which  see. 

CALK,  v,  t.  (cauk.)  [Qu.the  connection 
of  this  word  with  the  Sp.  calafetear; 
It.  calafatare;  Port,  calafetar;  Arm. 
calefeti;  Fr.  calfeter,  to  smear  with  ce- 
ment or  mortar;  Ar.  kalafa,  to  stop 
the  seams  of  ships  with  fine  moss,  &c., 
and  pay  them  over  with  pitch;  Sam. 
id.  It  may  be  corrupted  from  this 
word  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  from  the  Dan, 
kalk,  calx,  lime,  or  mortar;  but  this 
seems  not  probable.  The  Germans  and 
Danes  have  borrowed  the  Spanish  and 
French  word  to  express  the  idea.  Skin- 
ner deduces  the  word  from  Fr.  calage, 
tow.]  1.  To  drive  oakum  or  old  ropes 
untwisted,  into  the  seams  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel,  to  prevent  their  leaking 
or  admitting  water.  After  the  seams 
are  filled  they  are  covered  with  hot 
melted  pitch  or  resin,  to  keep  the  oakum 
from  rotting.  —  2.  In  some  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, to  set  upon  a  horse  or  ox,  shoes 
armed  with  sharp  points  of  iron,  to 
prevent  their  slipping  on  ice;  that  is, 
to  stop  from  slipping.  —  3.  To  cover  with 
chalk  the  back  of  a  picture,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the  design  by  a 
subsequent  process. 

CALK,  n,  (cauk.)  In  New  England,  a 
sharp  pointed  piece  of  iron  on  a  shoe 
for  a  horse  or  an  ox,  called  in  Great 
Britain  calkin;  used  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  slipping. 

CALK'ER,  n.  (cauk'er.)  A  man  who 
calks;  sometimes  a  calk,  or  pointed 
iron  on  a  horse-shoe. 

CALK'ED,  pp.  (cauk'ed.)  Having  the 
seams  stopped;  furnished  with  shoes 
with  iron  points. 

CALK'IN,  n.  A  calk.—  Calkins  are  the 
prominent  parts  at  the  extremities  of 
a  horse-shoe,  bent  downwards,  and 
brought  to  a  sort  of  point,  to  prevent 
the  horse  from  slipping. 

CALKING,  ppr.  (cauk'ing.)  Stopping 
the  seams  of  a  ship;  putting  on  shoes 
with  iron  points. 

CALK'ING,  n.  (cauk'ing  )  Inpainting, 
the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a  de- 
sign with  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  and 
tracing  lines  through  on  a  waxed  plate, 
or  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  passing 
lightly  over  each  stroke  of  the  design 
with  a  point,  which  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall. 

CALK'ING-IRON,  n.  (cauk'ing-iron.) 
An  instrument  like  a  chisel,  used  in 
calking  ships. 

CALL,  v.  t.  [Lat.  calo;  Gr.  *«AI*:  W. 

galw,  to  call;  Ch.  sVa,  hla,  in  Aph.  to 

call,  to  thunder  ;  Heb.  to  hold,  or  re- 

strain, which  is  the  Gr,   **>/i/u-,  I  at. 
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caula.  The  primary  sense  is  to  press, 
drive,  or  strain.  We  find  the  like  ele- 
ments and  signification  in  Sax.  giellan, 
or  gyllan,  to  yell;  Dan.  galer,to  crow. 
The  W.  galw  is  connected  in  origin 
with  gallu,  to  be  able,  to  have  power, 
may,  can,  Eng.  could,  the  root  of  gal- 
lant, Lat.  gallus,  &c.]  In  a  general 
sense,  to  drive;  to  strain,  or  force  out 
sound.  Hence,  1.  To  name;  to  de- 
nominate, or  give  a  name. 

And  God  catted  the  light  dny,  and  the 
darkuesa  he  called  night;  Gen.  i. 
2.  To  convoke;  to  summon;  to  direct, 
or  order  to  meet;  to  assemble  by  order 
or  public  notice;  often  with  together; 
as,  the  king  called  his  council  together. 
— 3.  To  request  to  meet  or  come. 

He  sent  his  servants  to  cult  them  that 
were  bidden;   Mat.  xxii. 

4.  To  invite. 

Because    I   have  called  and  ye  refused; 
Prov.  i. 

5.  To  invite,  or  summon  to  come  or  be 
present;  to  invite,  or  collect;  as,  call 
all  your  senses  to  you.— 6.  To  give  no- 
tice to  come  by  authority;  to  command 
to  come;  as,  call  a  servant. — 7. To  pro- 
claim; to  name,  or  publish  the  name. 

Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calk  the  psalm  so 
clear.  Gay, 

8.  To  appoint,  or  designate,  as  for  an 
office,  duty,  or  employment. 

See,  I  have  called  byname  Bezaleel;   Ex. 
xxxi. 

Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle;   Rom.  i. 

9.  To  invite;  to  warn;  to  exhort;  Is. 
xxii.  12. — 10.  To  invite,  or  draw  into 
union  with  Christ;  to  bring  to  know, 
believe,  and  obey  the  gospel;  Rom.  viii. 
28. — 11.    To   own    and  acknowledge; 
Heb.  ii.  xi.— 12. To  invoke,  or  appeal  to. 

I  call  God  for  a  witness;  2  Cor.  i. 
13.  To  esteem,  or  account;  Is.  Iviii.  5; 
Mat.  iii.  15. —  To  call  down,  to  invite, 
or  to  bring  down. — To  call  bach,  to 
revoke,  or  retract;  to  recall;  to  sum- 
mon, or  bring  back. —  To  call  for,  to 
demand,  require,  or  claim;  as,  a  crime 
calls  for  punishment;  or  to  cause  to 
grow;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  Also,  to  speak 
for  ;  to  ask;  to  request;  as,  to  call  for 
a  dinner. —  To  call  in,  to  collect;  as,  to 
call  in  debts,  or  money;  or  to  draw 
from  circulation ;  as,  to  call  in  clipped 
coin;  or  to  summon  together;  to  in- 
vite to  come  together ;  as,  to  call  in 
neighbours,  or  friends. —  To  call  forth, 
to  bring  or  summon  to  action;  as,  to 
call  forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
To  call  off,  to  summon  away;  to  divert: 
as,  to  call  off  the  attention  ;  to  call  off 
workmen  from  their  employment. —  To 
call  up,  to  bring  into  view  or  recollec- 
tion; as,  to  call  vp  the  image  of  a  de- 
ceased friend;  also,to  bring  into  action, 
or  discussion;  as,  to  call  up  a  bill  be- 
fore a  legislative  body. —  To  call  over, 
to  read  a  list,  name  by  name;  to  recite 
separate  particulars  in  order,  as  a  roll 
of  names. — To  call  out,  to  summon  to 
fight;  to  challenge;  also,  to  summon 
into  service;  as,  to  call  out  the  militia. 
—  To  call  to  mind,  to  recollect;  to  re- 
vive in  memory. 

CALL,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  loud  sound,  or 
to  address  by  name;  to  utter  the  name, 
sometimes  with  to. 

The  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar;  Gen. 
xxi. 

2.  To  stop,  without  intention  of  stay- 
ing; to  make  a  short  stop;  as,  to  call 
at  the  inn.  This  use  Johnson  supposes 
to  have  originated  in  the  custom  of  de- 
noting one's  presence  at  the  door  by  a 
call.  It  is  common,  in  this  phrase,  to 
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use  at;  as,  to  call  at  the  inn;  or  on,  as, 
to  call  on  a  friend.  This  application 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  speak,  D. 
kallen.  Let  us  speak  at  this  place.  — 
To  call  on,  to  make  a  short  visit  to; 
also,  to  solicit  payment,  or  make  a  de- 
man  d  of  a  debt.  In  a  theological  sense, 
to  pray  to  or  worship  ;  as,  to  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  Gen.  iv.  To 
repeat  solemnly.  —  To  call  out,  to  utter 
in  a  loud  voice  ;  to  bawl  ;  a  popular  use 
of  the  phrase. 

CALL,  n.  A  vocal  address,  of  summons, 
or  invitation  ;  as,  he  will  not  come  at  a 
call.  —  2.  Demand;  requisition;  public 
claim  ;  as,  listen  to  the  calls  of  j  nstice,  or 
humanity.  —  3.  Divine  vocation,  or  sum- 
mons; as,  the  call  of  Abraham.  —  4.  In- 
vitation ;  request  of  a  public  body,  or 
society  ;  as,  a  clergyman  has  a  call  to 
settle  in  the  ministry.  In  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  after  a  clergyman  has  re- 
ceived a  presentation  to  a  living,  and 
has  preached  his  trial  sermons,  and  un- 
dergone a  trial  before  the  presbytery 
as  to  his  qualifications,  moral  charac- 
ter, &c.,  a  day  is  appointed  by  the 
presbytery  for  the  parishioners  to  meet 
in  the  parish  church,  at  which  one  of 
the  presbytery  preaches,  informs  the 
people  that  a  presentation  has  been 
given  to  the  candidate,  and  asks  them  to 
subscribe  a  written  call,  inviting  him  to 
be  their  minister,  and  promising  him 
subjection  in  the  Lord.  This  is  what  is 
termed  the  moderation  of  a  call,  or 
moderating  in  a  call.  —  5.  A  summons 
from  heaven  ;  impulse, 

St.  Paul  believed  he  had  a  call,  when  he 
persecuted  the  Christians.  Locke. 

G.  Authority  ;  command.  —  7.  A  short 
visit  ;  as,  to  make  a  call;  to  give  one 
a  call;  that  is,  a  speaking  to;  D. 
kallen.  To  give  one  a  call,  is  to 
stop  a  moment  and  speak  or  say  a 
word;  or  to  have  a  short  conversation 
with.  —  8.  Vocation;  employment.  In 
this  sense  calling  is  generally  used.  — 
9.  A  naming;  a  nomination.  —  lO.Among 
hunters,  a  lesson  blown  on  the  horn,  to 
comfort  the  hounds.  —  11.  Among  sea- 
men, a  whistle,  or  pipe,  used  by  the 
boatswain  and  his  mate,  to  summon  the 
sailors  to  their  duty.  —  12.  The  English 
name  of  the  mineral  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Tungsten,  or  Wolfram.  —  13. 
Among  fowlers,  the  noise  or  cry  of  a 
fowl,  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds  hy  imi- 
tating their  voice.  —  14.  In  legislative 
bodies,  the  call  of  the  house,  is  a  call- 
ing over  the  names  of  the  members,  to 
discover  who  is  absent,  or  for  other 
purposes;  calling  of  names  with  a  view 
to  obtain  answers  from  the  persons 
named. 

GALL'  A,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Aroideas,  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  which,  Calla 
jEthiopica,  is  now  called  Richardia 
yEthiopica. 

CALL'ED,  pp.  Invited;  summoned; 
addressed;  named;  appointed;  invok- 
ed ;  assembled  by  order  ;  recited. 

€ALLE1'DA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  of  the  section  Truncati- 
pennes,  and  family  Brachinidae.  Most 
of  the  species  are  of  brilliant  metallic 
colouring,  and  inhabit  the  hottest  cli- 
mates. 

€ALL'ER,  n.  One  who  calls. 


'  f  ^  *• 


CAL'LAT  f   *•     ru'i>  °r  a  scold. 

€AL'LET,t  t>.  t.  To  rail;  to  scold. 

€ALLIANAS'SA,  n.  A  genns  of  Ma- 
crourous  decapod  crustaceans,  the 
chelae  of  which  are  very  unequal  both 


in  form  and  in  their  proportions.  The 
only  species,  C.  Subterranea,  is  found 
on  the  sanda  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish coasts. 

CALLIANI'RA,  or  CALLIANY'RA, 
n.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  Ciliograda,  but 
not  established  on  any  sure  founda- 
tion. 

€ALLI€AR'PA,  n.  A  genns  of  plants 
of  the  Tetrandria  Monogynia  class  and 
order  of  Linnaeus,  and  nat.  order 
Verbenacese.  There  is  only  one  spe- 
cies, which  grows  in  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

€ALLI€HRO'MA,  n.  A  genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  of  the  section 
Longicornes,  and  family  Cerambycida?. 
The  species  of  this  genus  emit  a  very 
agreeable  odour. 

€ALL1'€HTHYS,  n.  A  genus  of  fish 
belonging  to  the  section  abdominal 
Malacopterygians,and  family  Siluridae. 
The  species  generally  frequent  rivers 
and  streams ;  they  are  natives  of  hot 
climates. 

€ALLID'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  callulitai.]  Skill; 
discernment;  shrewdness. 

€ALLI'DIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  of  the  section  Longi- 
cornes, and  family  Cerambycidae.  The 
species  feed  upon  timber,  which  they 
perforate. 

€ALH'GONUM,  n.  Knot-grass.     [See 

POLYGONUM.] 

CALLIMOR'PHA,  n.  A  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  One 
species,  the  pink  underwing,  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  common  moth. 

•GALL'ING,  ppr.  Inviting;  summoning; 
naming;  addressing;  invoking. 

CALL'ING,  n.  A  naming,  or  inviting; 
a  reading  over  or  reciting  in  order,  or 
a  call  of  names  with  a  view  to  obtain 
an  answer,  as  in  legislative  bodies. — 2. 
Vocation;  profession;  trade;  usual  oc- 
cupation, or  employment;  1  Cor.vii.  20. 
— 3.  Class  of  persons  engaged  in  any 
profession,  or  employment. — 4.  Divine 
summons,  vocation,  or  invitation. 

Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  catling 
and  election  sure;  2  Pet.  i. 
Calling  of  the  plaintiff,  a  form  in  Eng- 
lish courts  of  law  of  calling  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  appear  in  cases  where,  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  he  consents 
to  be  nonsuited,  or  to  withdraw  him- 
self. Accordingly,  neither  he,  nor  any 
for  him,  appears  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. Calling  of  a  summons.  In  Scots 
law,  after  a  summons  has  been  execut- 
ed, and  the  diet  of  appearance  has  ar- 
rived, the  first  step  taken  by  the  pur- 
suer, in  order  to  bring  the  case  into 
court,  is  to  call  the  summons.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  lists,  termed 
calling  lists,  which  contain  the  names 
of  the  pursuer  and  defender,  and  of  the 
pursuer's  counsel  and  agent.  These 
lists  are  appointed  to  remain  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  outer  house  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  calling  days, 
and  also  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  practitioners,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  defender's  agent  entering  ap- 
pearance for  him  at  the  clerk's  office  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  call- 
ing day,  and  to  give  full  intimation  to 
all  concerned.  Calling  of  a  suspension 
or  advocation,  a  form  of  process  in 
Scots  law,  in  all  respects  analogous  to 
the  calling  of  a  summons. 
.vL,t,lO'NYMT7S,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
if  the  section  Acanthopterygia,  and 
family  Gobioidse.  The  species  are 
known  in  England  by  the  name  ot 
Dragonets. 
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CALLI'OPE,  n.  (calli'opy.  In  Pagan 
mythology,  the  muse  that  presides  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry. 


CALT-IPERS,  n.  plu.  Compasses  for 
gauging  round  bodies.  [See  CALIBRE.] 

CALL1TRI€HA'CE^:,  n.  A  small  nat. 
order  of  Achlamydeous  Dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  genus  Callitriche,  called 
in  English  Water  Star- wort. 

€ALLOS'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  callosite;  Lat. 
callositas.  See  CALLOUS.]  Hardness, 
or  bony  hardness ;  the  hardness  of  the 
cicatrix  of  ulcers. 

€AL'LOUS,  a.  [Lat.  callus,  hardness  ; 
calleo,  to  be  hard,  to  know  or  be  skill- 
ed; Eng.  could,— which  see.]  1.  Hard; 
hardened ;  indurated ;  as  an  ulcer,  or 
some  part  of  the  body. — 2.  Hardened 
in  mind  ;  insensible ;  unfeeling. 

CAL'LOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  hardened  or 
unfeeling  manner. 

€  AL'LOUSNESS,  n.  Hardness,  indura- 
tion, applied  to  the  body ;  insensibil- 
ity, applied  to  the  mind,  or  heart. 

€AL'LOW,  a.  [Ir.  calbh;  Lat.  calms, 
bald;  Ger.  kahl;  Pers.  hal.}  Destitute 
of  feathers;  naked;  unfledged;  as  a 
young  bird. 

€AL'LUNA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  F.ricaceae.  C. 
Vulgaris  is  the  common  heather. 

CAL'LUS,  n.  [Lat.  callus,  from  calleo, 
to  be  hard;  Sans,  kalla,  stone.]  Any 
cutaneous,  corneous,  or  bony  hardness, 
but  generally  the  new  growth  of  os- 
seous matter  between  the  extremities 
of  fractured  bones,  serving  to  unite 
them;  also,  a  hardness  in  the  skin;  a 
hard,  dense,  insensible  knob  on  the 
hands,  feet,  &c. 

€ALM,  a.  (cam.)  [Fr.  calme;  Qu.  Gr. 
%etiau ;  It.  calare,  to  decrease,  or  abate ; 
Sp.  calar,  to  sink.]  1.  Still;  quiet; 
being  at  rest ;  as  the  air.  Hence,  not 
stormy  or  tempestuous ;  as,  a  calm  day. 
— 2.  Undisturbed  ;  not  agitated ;  as,  a 
calm  sea. — 3.  Undisturbed  by  passion  ; 
not  agitated,  or  excited ;  quiet ;  tran- 
quil ;  as  the  mind,  temper,  or  atten- 
tion. 

CALM,n.  Stillness;  tranquillity;  quiet; 
freedom  from  motion,  agitation,  or  dis- 
turbance ;  applied  to  the  elements,  or  to 
the  mind  and  passions.  Region  of  calms 
or  calm  latitudes,  the  tract  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  situated  between  the  tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  and  lat.  '29°  N.  A  dead 
calm,  stark  calm,  or  flat  calm,  terms 
used  by  seamen  to  denote  the  greatest 
possible  calm.  Calms  are  more  dread- 
ed by  seafaring  men  than  storms. 

CALM,  v.  t.  To  still ;  to  quiet ;  as  the 
wind,  or  elements;  to  still,  appease, 


CALORIMOTOR 


CALOYERS 


CALUMET 


allay,  or  pacify,  as  the  mind,  or  pas- 

CALM'-BROWED,  a. Wearing  the  look 
of  calmness. 

CALMER,  n.  The  person,  or  thing  that 
calms,  or  has  the  power  to  still,  and 
make  quiet;  that  which  allays,  or  pa- 
cifies. 

CALMING,  ppr.  Stilling;  appeasing. 
CALMLY,  adv.    In    a   quiet   manner; 
without  disturbance,  agitation,  tumult, 
or  violence;  without  passion;  quietly. 
CALMNESS,  n.    Quietness;    stillness; 
tranquillity;  applied  to  the  elements. — 
2.     Quietness;     mildness;     unruffled 
state ;  applied  to  the  mind,  passions,  or 
temper. 

CALMY,  a.  Calm;  quiet;  peaceable. 
CALOCHO'RTUS,  n.  A  beautiful 
genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  Colum- 
bia, belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Lili- 
aceae,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  fritillary 
and  tulip. 

CALOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  ««x«,  and 
j-§a?»j.]  Elegant  penmanship;  more 
generally  written  Caligraphy. 
CAL'OMEL,  n.  [Qu.  Gr.  ««*«,  fair, 
and  ftt*.ttf,  black,  or  ^Ethiops  mineral.] 
A  preparation  of  mercury,  much  used 
in  medicine.  It  is  called  the  submu- 
riate  or  dichloride  of  mercury,  and  is 
prepared  in  various  ways,  by  sublima- 
tion, or  precipitation,  and  also  in  the 
dry  way.  The  following  are  the  di- 
-  rections  given  in  thelast  London  Phar- 
macopceia.  Take  of  muriated  quick- 
silver one  pound,  and  of  purified  quick- 
silver nine  ounces ;  rub  them  together 
till  the  globules  disappear;  then  sub- 
lime, and  repeat  the  sublimation  twice 
more  successively. 

CA'LOPUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects  of  the  family  CEdemeridae. 
CALOR'IC,  n.  [Lat.  color,  heat.]  The 
principle,  or  matter  of  heat,  or  the  sim- 
ple element  of  heat.  Caloric  may  be 
defined,  the  agent  to  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  combustion  are  as- 
cribed. 

Gtkiric  expands  all  bodiet.  Henry. 

Although  the  term  caloric  has  been  in- 
troduced into  modern  chemistry,  to 
express  the  cause,  or  principle  of  heat, 
in  distinction  from  the  sensation  or  the 
effects  produced  by  that  principle,  yet 
the  distinction  has  not  always  been  at- 
tended to,  the  common  word  heat  be- 
ing still  frequently  used  to  signify  both 
the  cause  and  its  effects.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  double  use 
of  the  term  heat  seldom  leads  to  any 
ambiguity;  so  that  the  term  caloric 
does  not  seem  to  be  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. [See  HEAT.] 
CALOR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  matter 
of  heat. 

CALORIF'IC,  a.  That  lias  the  quality 
of  producing  heat;  causing  heat;  heat- 
ing. Calorific  rays,  certain  rays  em- 
anating from  the  sun,  which  are  not 
visible,  and  which  are  only  manifested 
by  their  effects  on  the  thermometer. 
Their  presence  is  detected  by  placing  a 
thermometer  near  the  rays  forming  the 
solar  spectrum  by  being  transmitted 
through  a  glass  prism. 
CALORIM'ETER,  n.  [Lat.  color,  heat, 
and  Gr.  /*«•$«,  measure.]  An  appara- 
tus for  measuring  relative  quantities  of 
heat,  or  the  specific  caloric  of  bodies  ; 
or  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heat  given  out  by  a  body  ir  cooling, 
from  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts,  in- 
vented by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 
CAI.ORIM'OTOR,  n.  [ca/oricandLat. 
motor,  mover.]  A  galvanic  instrument, 


in  which  the  calorific  influence  or  ef- 
fects are  attended  by  scarcely  any  elec- 
trical power. 

€ALOS'OMA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects  of  the  family  Carabidaj. 
To  this  genus  belongs  our  largest  and 
most  beautiful  British  Carabideous  in- 
sect, the  C.  Sycophanta. 

€ALO'TROPIS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
found  in  India,  belonging  to  the  nat.  or- 
der Asclepiad-icete.  One  of  the  species, 
C.  gigantea,  yields  the  substance  called 
Mudar,  which  is  procured  from  the 


Calotropts. 

root,  and  has  properties  similar  to  those 
of  Ipecacuan.  It  is  used  as  an  emetic  and 
diaphoretic ;  a  peculiar  principle,  called 
Mudarine,  is  obtained  from  it,  which 
gelatinizes  on  being  heated. 

€ALOTTE, )  n.  [Fr.  calotte.']     1.  A  cap 

€ALOTE,  /  or  coif,  of  hair,  satin,  or 
other  stuff,  worn  in  popish  countries, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  also,  a 
military  skull-cap. — 2.  In  arch.,  a  round 
cavity,  or  depression,  in  form  of  a  cup, 
or  cap,  lathed  and  plastered,  used  to 
diminish  the  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabi- 
net, alcove,  &c.,  which  would  other- 
wise be  too  high  for  other  pieces  of 
the  apartment. 

€A'LOTYPE,  n.  [Gr  *«>.«,-,  beautiful, 
and  rvret,  figure,  impression.]  The  name 
given  by  Mr.  Talbot,  to  the  process 
which  he  invented  of  producing  copies 
of  natural  objects,  and  pictures,  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  process  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  although  the  inventor 
was  led  to  it  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  labours  of  the  French  philosophers. 
By  means  of  this  invention,  the  most 
perfect  copies  of  landscapes,  natural 
objects,  and  portraits  of  living  persons, 
may  be  obtained  upon  paper  previous- 
ly prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
agency  of  clear  day-light.  It  possesses 
several  advaritages  over  the  Daguerre- 
otype process ;  it  gives  a  greater  breadth 
and  massiveness  to  it's  landscapes  and 
portraits;  it  is  attended  with  far  less 
expense;  and  in  point  of  portability, 
permanence,  and  facility  of  examina- 
tion, the  calotype  picture  possesses  a 
peculiar  advantage.  [iSee  DAGUERREO- 
TYPE, PHOTOGRAPHY.] 

CALOY'ERS  or  €ALO'GERI,  n. 
Monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  three 
orders;  archari,  or  novices;  ordinary 
professed,  or  microchemi;  and  the  more 
perfect  called  meyalochemi.  They  are 
also  divided  into  cenobites,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  reciting  their  offices,  from 
midnight  to  sunrise;  anchorets,  who 
retire  and  live  in  hermitages  ;  and  re- 
cluses, who  shut  themselves  up  in  grot- 
toes and  caverns,  on  the  mountains,  and 
live  on  alms  furnished  to  them  by  the 
monasteries. 

CALP,  n.  A  subspecies  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  of  a  bluish  black,  gray,  or  grayish 
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blue,  but  its  streak  is  white,  called  also 
Argillo-ferruginous  limestone.  It  is 
intermediate  between  compact  lime- 
stone and  marl. 

CAL'THA,  n.  A  genus  of  Hanuncula- 
ceous  plants,  of  which  two  species  are 
met  with  in  this  country,  commonly  in 
meadows,  and  by  the  sideof  wet  ditches. 
It  is  very  much  like  a  Ranunculus,  from 
which  genus  CalthachieHydiffersin  hav- 
ing a  calyxand  a  corollamixed  together, 
no  scale  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and 
many  seeds  in  each  carpel.  It  partakes 
of  the  acridity  of  Ranunculus  itself. 

CAL'THOP,  n.  [Sax.  coltrceppe,  a  spe- 
cies of  thistle,  rendered  by  Lyle,  Khain- 
nus,  and  Carduus  stellatus.  The  French 
has  it  chaussetrape.  The  Italian  calca- 
treppolo,  is  from  catcare,  to  tread,  and 
tribolo,  a  thistle ;  Lat.  tribuliu.]  1.  A 
kind  of  thistle,  the  Latin  Tribulus,  with 
a  roundish  prickly  pericarp  ;  on  one 
side  gibbous,  often  armed  with  three 
or  four  daggers  ;  on  the  other  side, 
angular,  converging  with  transverse 
cells.  It  grows  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  among  eorn,  and  is  very  trouble- 
some, as  the  prickles  run  into  the  feet 
of  cattle. — 2.  In  milit.  affairs,  an  instru- 
ment with  four  iron  points  disposed  in 
a  triangular  form,  so  that  three  of  them 
being  on  the  ground,  the  other  points 


Caltrop. 

upward.  These  are  scattered  on  the 
ground  where  an  enemy's  cavalry  are 
to  pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by 
endangering  the  horses'  feet. 

CALUM'BA,  n.  [from  Kalumb,  its  na- 
tive name  in  Mozambique.]  A  plant, 
the  Cocculus  palmatus,  growing  in 
Mozambique;  the  root  of  this  plant,  a 
bitter  tonic,  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

CAL'UMET,  n.  Among  the  aboriginals 
of  America,  a  pipe  used  for  smoking 
tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually  of  soft 
red  marble,  and  the  tube  a  long  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  The  calu- 


met is  used  as  a  symbol  or  instrument 
of  peace  and  war.  To  accept  the  calu- 
met, is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace: 
and  to  refuse  it,  is  to  reject  them.  The 
calumet  of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ra- 
tify contracts  and  alliances,  to  receive 


CALVINISM 


CALYPTRATE 
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strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel  with 
safety.  The  calumet  of  war,  differ- 
ently made,  is  used  to  proclaim  war. 
€ALUM'NIATE,  v.  t.  [See  CALUMNY.] 
To  accuse,  or  charge  one  falsely,  and 
knowingly,  with  some  crime,  offence, 
or  something  disreputable;  to  slander. 

CALUM'NIATE,  ».  i.  To  charge  falsely 
and  knowingly  with  a  crime,  or  of- 
fence; to  propagate  evil  reports  with  a 
design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an- 
other. 

CALUM'NIATED,  pp.  Slandered ; 
falsely  and  maliciously  accused  of  what 
is  criminal,  immoral,  or  disgraceful 

€ALUM'NIATING,  ppr.  Slandering. 

CALUMNIA'TION,  n.  False  accusa- 
tion of  a  crime,  or  offence,  or  a  mali- 
cious and  false  representation  of  the 
words  or  actions  of  another,  with  a 
view  to  injure  his  good  name. 

CALUM'NIATOR,  n.  One  who  slan- 
ders; one  who  falsely  and  knowingly 
accuses  another  of  a  crime,  or  offence, 
or  maliciously  propagates  false  accusa- 
tions, or  reports. 

€ALUM'NIATOKY,  a.  Slanderous. 

CALUM'NIOUS,  a.  Slanderous;  bear- 
ing, or  implying  calumny;  injurious  to 
reputation. 

€ALUM'NlOUSLY,a&>.  Slanderously. 

€ALUM'NIOUSNESS,  n.  Slanderous- 
ness. 

CAL'UMNY,  n.  [Lat.  calumnia;  Fr. 
calomnie;  It.  calumnia.  If  m  is  radi- 
cal, this  word  may  be  allied  to  calam- 
ity, both  from  the  sense  of  falling  upon, 
rushing,  or  throwing  on.  If  m  is  not 
radical,  this  word  may  be  the  Gothic 
holon,  to  calumniate,  Saxon  holan,  to 
rush  upon.  The  word  is  found  in  Ir. 
guilimne,  calumny,  guilimnighim,  to  ca- 
lumniate, or  reproach.]  Slander ;  false 
accusation  of  a  crime,  or  offence, 
knowingly,  or  maliciously  made,  or  re- 
ported, to  the  injury  of  another;  false 
representation  of  facts  reproachful  to 
another,  made  by  design,  and  with 
knowledge  of  its  falsehood ;  sometimes 
followed  by  on. 

Neglected  calumnv  soon  expires. 

Murphy1 1  Tacitut. 

CAL'VARY,  «.  [Lat.  calvaria,  from 
calva,  a  skull,  or  scalp ;  Ir.  calb,  the 
head.]  1.  A  place  of  skulls;  particu- 
larly, the  place  where  Christ  was  cru- 
cified on  a  small  hill  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Catholic  countries,  a  kind  of 
chapel  raised  on  a  hillock  near  a  city, 
as  a  place  of  devotion,  in  memory  of 
the  place  where  our  Saviour  suffered. 
— 2.  In  her.,  a  cross  so  called,  set  upon 
steps,  resembling  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  crucified. — 3.  In  arch., 
a  chapel,  erected  by  Romanists,  on  a 
hill,  in  which  are  represented  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ's  death. 

CALVE,  «.  {.  (cav.)  [from  calf;  Sax. 
calfian.}  1.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
cow. — 2.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  and 
sometimes  by  way  of  reproach,  tis  when 
applied  to  the  human  race,  to  bring 
forth ;  to  produce. 

€AL'VER,f  i).  t.  To  cut  in  slices. 

€AL'VER,t  v.  i.  To  shrink  by  cutting, 
and  not  fall  to  pieces. 

CALVES-SNOUT,  n.  A  plant,  snap- 
dragon, Antirrhinum. 

t'AL'VILLE,  n.  [Fr.]    A  sort  of  apple. 

CAL'VINISM,  n.  The  theological  ten- 
ets, or  doctrines  of  Calvin,  who  was 
born  in  Picardy,  in  France,  and  in  1536 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  and  min- 
ister of  a  church  in  Geneva.  The  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  this  system 
are,  original  sin,  particular  election  and 


reprobation,  particular  redemption,  ef- 
fectual grace  in  regeneration,  or  a 
change  of  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
justification  by  free  grace,  persever- 
ance of  the  saints,  and  the  trinity. 

€AL'VINIST,  7i.  A  follower  of  Calvin; 
one  who  embraces  the  theological  doc- 
trines of  Calvin. 

€ALVINISTI€,        1  a  Pertaining  to 

CALVINIST'ICAL,  f  Calvin,  or  to  his 
opinions  in  theology. 

€AL'VINIZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  to  Cal- 
vinism. 

€ALVISH,  a.  [from  calf.]  Like  a  calf. 
[More  properly,  Catfish.] 

€AL'VITY,  n.  Baldness. 

•CALX,  n.  plur.  Calxes  or  Calces.  [Lat. 
calx;  Sax.  cealc,  a  stone,  calculus,  and 
chalk.  The  same  word  signifies  chalh, 
lime, mortar, and  the  heel,  and  from  that 
is  formed  calculus,  a  little  stone.  The 
word  then  signifies  primarily,  a  lump, 
or  clod,  or  hard  mass,  and  is  allied  to 
callus.  If  calx  is  from  *«A<J,  the  usual 
orthography  was  not  observed  by  the 
Latins.  See  CALCULATE.]  Properly 
lime  or  chalk ;  but  more  appropriately, 
the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral 
which  remains  after  being  subjected  to 
violent  heat,  burning,  or  calcination, 
solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calxes  are 
now  called  oxides.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  metal  from  which  they  are 
produced,  being  combined  with  oxygen. 
Calx  nativa,  native  calx,  a  kind  of  mar- 
ly earth,  of  a  dead  whitish  colour,  which 
in  water  bubbles  or  hisses,  and  without 
burning  will  make  a  cement,  like  lime 
or  gypsum.  Calx  viva,  quick  lime,  is 
lime  not  slaked. 

CALYCANTHA'CE^E,  n.  A  natural 
order  of  hardy  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
well  known  in  gardens  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  thoir  blossoms.  It  con- 
sists but  of  two  genera;  the  one  com- 
monly called  Carolina  Allspice,  and  the 
other  Japan  Allspice. 

€ALYCERA'CEjE,7i.  A  small  natural 
order  of  Monopetalous  Dicotyledons, 
natives  of  America,  containing  three 
genera,  and  only  a  few  species. 

CALYCIFLOR'jE,  n.  A  subdivision  of 
Dicotyledons,  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calyx  or  corolla,  and  by  the 
stamens  being  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

€ALYC'INAL,1  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ca- 

CAL'YCINE,  /  lyx;  situated  on  a 
calyx. 

€AL'YCLE,  n.  [Lat.  calyculus.  See  CA- 
LYX.] In  but.,  a  row  of  small  leaflets, 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  on  the  outside. 

€ALY€'ULATE,  or  €AL'YCLED,  a. 
Having  bracteas  which  resemble  an  ad- 
ditional external  calyx. 

CALYM'MA,  7i.  In  zoo/.,  a  genus  of 
Ciliograda. 

CALYP'TRA,n.[Gr. 
*«Au3-T§d,  a  veil  or  co- 
vering.] An  append- 
age of  the  theca  or 
capsule  of  mosses. 
It  covers  the  theca 
completely  at  first, 
and  ultimately  be- 
comes detached  from 
it. 

CALYPTRjE'IDjE,  71.  A  family  of 
Gasteropodous  Molluscs,  known  by 
collectors  as  chambered  limpets.  Some 
of  the  species  are  fossil. 

CALYP'TRATE,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
calyptra;  also  applied  to  the  calyx 
when  it  comes  off  like  a  lid  or  extin- 
guisher. 
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C  ALYP'T RIFORM,  a.  Having  the  form 

of  a  calyptra. 

€A'LYX,  n.  plur.  Calyxes.  [Lat.  calyx ; 
Gr.  ««AI.£,  a  flower  not  opened,  a  husk, 
or  shell.  It  has  been  confounded  with 
xt,Xi{,  calix.  a  cup.]  1.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  a  flower,  being  the  termination 
of  the  cortical 
epidermis  or 
outer  bark  of 
the  plant, 

which,  in  most 
plants,incloses 
and  supports 
the  bottom  of 
the  corol.  In 
Linmeus'  sys- 
tem, it  compre- 
hends the  peri- 
anth, the  invo- 
lucrum,  the  a- 

ment,the  spath,the  glume, the  calyptra, 
and  the  volva.  But  in  general,  it  sig- 
nifies the  lowest  whorl  of  the  flower, 
and  when  not  green,  it  receives  the 
name  of  perianth,  or  perigone. 
CALZOONS',  7i.  [Sp.  culzones.}  Draw- 
ers. [Not  English.} 
€AMB',  or  -CAMB'IUM,  n.  In  hot.,  a 
viscid  secretion,  which,  in  the  spring, 
separates  the  alburnum  of  a  plant  from 
the  liber,  or  inner  bark. 
CAM'BER,  n.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to  arch,  to 
vault,  to  bend,  from  Lat.  camera,  a 
vault,  a  chamber.]  Among  builders, 
camber,  or  camber-beam  is  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  archwise,  or  with  an  obtuse 
angle  in  the  middle,  used  in  platforms, 
where  long  and  strong  beams  are  re- 
quired. As  a  verb,  this  word  signifies 
to  bend.  A  cambered-dech,  is  one 
which  is  higher  in  the  middle,  or  arch- 
ed, but  drooping  or  declining  toward 
the  stem  and  stern;  also,  when  it  is 
irregular. 

CAM'BERING,  ppr.  or  a.   Bending; 
arched;  as,  a  deck  lies  cambering. 
CAMB'IST,  n.  [It.  cambista,  from  cam- 
bio,  exchange;  Sp.  id.]    A  banker;  one 
who  deals  in  notes  and  billsof  exchange. 
CAM'BOGE.     See  GAMBOGE. 
CAMBOOSE',7i.  [D.  hombuis.]  A  ship's 
cook-room  or  kitchen. 
CAM'BREL,  n.   A    crooked    piece  of 
wood  or  iron,  to  hang  meat  on.     [See 
GAMBHEL.] 

CAMBRIC,  n.  A  species  of  fine  white 
linen,  made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named 
from  Cambray  in  Flanders,  where  it 
was  first  manufactured. 
CAME,  pret.  of  Come,  which  see. 
CAME,  71.  A  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  of 
which  glaziers  make  their  turned  lead. 
CAM'EL.n.  [Lat.  camelus;  Gr.  *«»,*«: 
Heb.  Syr.  and  Eth.  isj,  yamal;  Ch. 


S5W,  gamale;  Ar.  ,>*^.  The  Arabic 
verb,  to  which  this  word  belongs,  sig- 
nifies to  be  beautiful  or  elegant,  to 
please,  or  to  behave  with  kindness  and 
humanity.  In  Sax.  gamete,  or  gamol, 
is  a  camel,  and  an  old  man;  gamol-feax, 
one  that  has  long  hair ;  gamol-ferhth,  n 
man  of  great  mind.  In  W.  the  word  is 
cammarc,  a  crooked  horse.]  1.  A  large 
quadruped  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  for 
carrying  burdens,  and  for  riders.  As  a 
genus,  the  camel  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Pecora.  The  characteristics  are : 
it  has  no  horns ;  it  has  six  fore  teeth 
in  the  under  jaw  ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
wide  set,  three  in  the  upper  and  two 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  there  is  a  fis- 
sure in  the  upper  lip.  The  dromedary 
or  Arabian  camel  has  one  bunch  on  the 
back, four  callous  protuberances  on  the 
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fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  bunches 
on  the  back.  The  Llama  of  South 
America  is  a  smaller  animal,  with  a 
smooth  back,  small  head,  fine  black 
eyes,  and  very  long  neck.  The  Paces 


Bactrinn  Camel. 

or  sheep  of  Chili  has  no  bunch.  Ca- 
mels constitute  the  riches  of  an  Ara- 
bian, without  which  he  could  neither 
subsist,  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over 
sandy  deserts.  Their  milk  is  his  com- 
mon food.  By  the  camel's  power  of 
sustaining  abstinence  from  drink  for 
many  days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few 
coarse  shrubs,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  parched  and  barren  lands  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  hair  of  the  camel  is 
imported  into  this  country  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  in- 
to fine  pencils  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. In  the  East,  however,  it  serves 
for  the  fabrication  of  tents,  carpets,  and 
wearing  apparel.  The  most  esteemed 
hair  comes  from  Persia.— 2.  In  Holland, 
Camel,  [or  Knmeel,  as  Coxe  writes  it,] 
is  a  machine  for  lifting  ships,  and  bear- 
ing them  over  the  Pampus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Y,  or  over  other  bars.  It 
is  also  used  in  other  places,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  dock  in  Petersburg,  to 
bear  vessels  over  a  bar  to  Cronstadt. 

CAM'EL-BACKED,  a.  Having  a  back 
like  a  camel. 

.GAME'LEON,  n.  One  of  the  constella- 
tions of  the  southern  hemisphere,  near 
the  south  pole,  and  invisible  in  our  la- 
titudes. There  are  ten  stars  marked 
in  it. 

CAME'LEON.     See  CHAMELEON. 

CAME'LEON  MINERAL,  n.  Sec 
CHAMELEON  MINERAL. 

CAMEL'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  beautiful 
green-house  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Tenistromiaceae,  in  Polype- 
talous  Dicotyledons,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  plants  which  yield  the  tea  of 
the  shops.  All  the  species  are  natives 
of  China  and  Japan,  or  of  correspond- 
ing climes  in  the  north  of  India. 

CAMEL'OPARD,  n.  [camelus  and  par- 


Camelopnrd. 

The  giraffe,  a  species  constitut- 


ing the  genus  Camelopardalis.  This  ani- 
mal has  two  straight  horns,  without 
branches,  six  inches  long,  covered  with 
hair  truncated  at  the  end  and  tufted. 
On  the  forehead  is  a  tubercle,  two  in- 
ches  high,  resembling   another  horn. 
The  fore  legs  are  not  much  longer  than 
the  hind  ones,  but  the  shoulders  are  of 
such  a  vast  length,  as  to  render  the 
fore  part  of  the  animal  much  higher 
than  the  hind  part.     The  head  is  like 
that  of  a  stag ;  the  neck  is  slender  and 
elegant,  furnished  with  a  short  mane. 
The  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  large  broad 
rusty  spots.     This  animal  is  found  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Africa. 
It  is  timid  and  not.  fleet. 
€AMEL'OPARDEL,  n.  An  imaginary 
beast  of  heraldic  creation,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  two  straight  horns  on 
the  head  of  the  camelopard. 
€AM'ELOT,n.  Camlet. 
€AM'EO,  €AMA'IEU,  or  CAMAY'- 
El),  n.    [L.  gemma  ;  Ir.  cammeo  ;  Fr. 
camaieu,   probably  from   the  oriental 
camehuia,  or  camebouia,  a  name  given 
to  the  onyx.]     A  general  name  for  all 
stones  cut  !n  relief,  anaglyphs,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those   hollowed  out, 
intaglios.     More  particularly  a  cameo 
is  a  stone  composed  of  several  different 
coloured    layers  having   a  subject  in 
relief  cut  upon  one  or  more  of  the  upper 
layers,    an   under   layer   forming    the 
ground.  The  subject  and  ground  are  thus 
obtained  of  different  colours.    For  this 
purpose  the  ancients  used  the  onyx,  sar- 
donyx,   agate,  amythest,  &c.    But  as 
stones  of  different  coloured  layers  were 
not  plentiful,  the  ancients  also  made 
factitious  cameos.     The  art  of  cutting 
these  stones  is  veryancient,  and  appears 
to  have  come  from  India  to  Persia  and 
other   Asiatic   nations,    especially  the 
Phoenicians,    then    to   the    Egyptians, 
and  latterly  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Cameos  were  used  for  decorating  the 
person,  and  were  also  set  as  ornaments 
in  drinking  vessels,  vases,  &c.  The  shell 
of  a  certain  bivalve  is  now  much  used 
for  making  cameos,  the  subject  being 
wrought  on  the  outer  or  white  crust  of 
the  shell,  and  the  under  pink  one  serving 
for  the  ground. — 2.  A  stone  on  which 
are  found  various  figures  or  representa- 
tionsof  landscapes,a  kind  oflusus  natures, 
exhibiting  pictures  without  painting. — 
y.  Camaieu  also  signifies  a  painting  in 
one  colour,  and  where  the  lights  and 
shades  are  of  gold  wrought  on  a  golden 
or  azure  ground.    This  work  is  chiefly 
used  to  represent  basso-rilievos. 
€AM'ERA  LU'CIDA,  n.  An  invention 
of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  delineation  of 
distant  objects,  by  producing  a  reflect- 
ed picture  of  them  upon  the  paper,  and 
also  copying  or  reducing  drawings.    It 
consists  of  a  solid  prismatic  piece  of 
glass,  mounted  upon  a  brass  frame. 
The  prism  has  its  angles  so  arranged, 
that  the  rays  from  the  object  are  re- 
flected upon  the  paper,  and  is  covered 
at  top  by  a  metallic  eye-piece,  the  hole 
in  which  lies  half  over  the  edge  of  the 
prism,  so  as  to  afford  a  person  looking 
through,  a  view  of  the  picture  reflect- 
ed through  the  glass,  and  a  direct  view 
of  his  pencil  or  tracing  point.     In  the 
fig.,  the  object  /to  be  traced,  is  oppo- 
site the  perpendicular  surface  of  the 
prism  d,c,  and  the  rays  proceeding  from 
/   pass  through  this  surface  and  fall 
on  the  inclined  plane  c  b,  making  an  an- 
gle with  d  c  of  675°;  from  this  they  are 
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reflected  at  an  equal  angle  to  the  plane 

|    4  a,  making  an  angle  of  135°  with  b  c,  and 

are  again  reflected  to  the  eye  at  et  above 


Camera  Lucida. 

the  horizontal  plane,  which  makes  an 
angle  of  67^°  with  the  last  reflection. 
The  rays  of  light  from  the  object,  pro- 
ceeding upwards  from  h  towards  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  the  observer  will 
be  led  to  imagine  the  image  at  in,  and 
by  placing  the  paper  below  in  this  place, 
the  image  may  be  traced  with  a  pencil. 
The  brass  frame  of  the  prism  has  usu- 
ally two  lenses,  one  concave  and  the 
other  convex,  the  former  to  be  used  in 
front  between  /  and  d  c,  for  short- 
sighted persons,  and  the  latter  at  e  for 
long  sights.  The  size  of  the  picture 
may  also  be  increased  or  diminished, 
by  lengthening  or  shortening  brass 
tubes  connected  with  the  frame.  This 
instrument  has  undergone  various  mo- 
difications. It  is  extremely  convenient 
on  account  of  its  portability. — 2.  A  gem 
cut  in  relief;  fine  carving  on  precious 
stones  and  shells. 

CAM'ERA  OBS€U'RA,  or  dark  cham- 
ber; in  optics,  an  apparatus  represent- 
ing an  artificial  eye,  in  which  the  images 
of  external  objects,  received  through  a 
double  convex  glass,  are  exhibited  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  their  native  colours,  on 
a  white  matter,  in  the  machine,  in  the 
focus  of  the  glass.  The  simplest  form 
of  this  instrument  consists  of  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  into  which  no  light  is 
permitted  to  enter,  except  by  a  small 
hole  in  the  window  shutter.  A.  pic- 
ture of  the  objects  opposite  the  hole 
will  then  be  seen  on  the  wall,  or  a  white 
screen  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  light 
coming  from  the  opening.  A  convex 
lens  may  be  fixed  in  the  hole  of  the 
shutter.  Portable  camera  obscuras, 
are  constructed  of  various  forms,  but 
the  design  of  them  all  is  to  throw  the 
images  of  external  objects,  as  houses, 
trees,  landscapes,  &c.,  upon  a  plane  or 


curved  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  or  amusement.  The  fig.  re- 
presents the  revolving  camera  obscura. 
The  rays  coming  from  the  object  a, 
is  received  on  a  mirror  b,  placed  in  a 
square  box,  and  inclined  to  the  horizon 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  This  mirror,  with 
the  box,  is  capable  of  being  turned 
round,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  aide 
of  the  box  where  the  rays  enter,  may 
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face  the  object  or  objects  to  be  deline- 
ated. The  rays  which  fall  upon  the 
mirror  are  reflected,  and  passing 
through  the  convex  lens  e,are  converged 
to  afocus,and  form  an  image  of  the  object 
a,  which  is  seen  through  an  opening  in 
the  sides  of  the  chamber  at  d.  The  sur- 
face on  which  the  image  is  Been  may 
be  white  paper,  and  thus  by  introduc- 
ing the  hand,  the  figures  may  be  traced 
with  a  pencil;  but  the  picture  is  most 
distinctly  seen  when  the  image  is  form- 
ed on  the  back  of  a  silverized  mirror. 
The  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  is 
due  to  Friar  Bacon,  although  it  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  Baptista 
Porta. 

GAM'ERADE,  n.  [Lai.  camera,  a  cham- 
ber.] One  who  lodges  or  resides  in 
the  same  apartment;  now  Comrade, 
which  see. 

€AMERALIS'TI€,  a.  [Infra.]  Per- 
taining to  finance  and  public  revenue. 

CAMERALIS'TI€S,  n.  [Ger.  camera- 
list,  a  financier.  In  Sp.  camarista,  is  a 
minister  of  state;  camarilla,  a  small 
room.  The  word  seems  to  be  from 
Lat.  camera,  a  chamber.]  The  science 
of  finance  or  public  revenue,  compre- 
hending the  means  of  raising  and  dis- 
posing of  it. 

CAMERA'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  Pentandria  Monogynia  class  and 
order  of  Linnaeus,  nat.  order  Apocy- 
ne?e.  There  are  two  species,  natives 
of  hot  climates. 

CAM'ERATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  camera,  from 
camera,  a  chamber,  properly  an  arched 
roof.]  To  vault ;  to  ceil.  [Lit.  us.] 

GAM'ERATED,  a.  [Lat.  cameratus, 
from  camera.]  Arched;  vaulted;  hav- 
ing chambers;  as,  a  camerated  shell. 

CAM'ERATING,  ppr.  Arching. 

CAMERA'TION,  n.  An  arching  or 
vaulting. 

CAM'IS,  n  [It.  cornice.]  A  thin  dress. 
[Nat  English.] 

CAMISADE,  n.  [Fr.  from  chemise,  a 
shirt;  It.  camicia;  Sp.  camisa.]  An 
attack  by  surprise,  at  night,  or  at  break 
of  day,  when  the  enemy  is  supposed  to 
be  in  bed.  This  word  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  an  attack  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  soldiers,  as  a  badge 
to  distinguish  each  other,  bore  a  shirt 
over  their  arms. 

CAMlSARDS.n.  FrenchCalvinistsofthe 
Cevennes,  in  revolt  from  1688  till  1705. 

CAM'LET,  n.  [from  camel,  sometimes 
written  Camelot.]  A  stuff  originally 
made  of  camel's  hair.  It  is  now  made, 
sometiThes  of  wool,  sometimes  of  silk, 
sometimes  of  hair,  especially  that  of 
goats,  with  wool  or  silk.  In  some,  the 
warp  is  silk  and  wool  twisted  together, 
and  the  woof  is  hair.  The  pure  Ori- 
ental camlet  is  made  solely  from  the 
hair  of  a  sort  of  goat  about  Angora. 
Camlets  are  now  made  in  Europe. 

€AM'LETED,  a.  Coloured  or  veined. 

CAM'MOC,  n.  [Sax.  cammoc  or  cam- 
mec.]  A  plant,  petty  whin,  or  rest- 
harrow,  Ononis. 

CAM'OMIJLE.     See  CHAMOMILE. 
€AM'OUS,  la.  [Fr.  camus;    W.  cam, 
€AMOYS',  /  crooked.]  Flat;  depres- 
sed.    [Applied  only  to  the  nose,  and  lit- 
tle used.] 

€AM'OUSED,  a.  Depressed;  crooked. 

CAM'OUSLY,  adv.  Awry. 

CAMP,  n.   [Lat.  campus;   Sax.    camp. 

The  sense  is,  an  open  level   field  or 

plain.     .See CHAMPION  and  GAMK.]     1. 

The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch 

their  tents,  whether  for  a  night  or  a 

longer  time. — 2.  The  order  or  arrange- 


ment of  tents,  or  disposition  of  an  army 
for  rest;  as,  to  pitch  a  camp.  Also,  the 
troops  encamped  on  the  same  field. — 3. 
An  army. — 4.  In  agri.,a.  heap  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  or  other  roots  laid  up  for 
preserving  through  the  winter;  in  some 
places  called  a  pie,  in  others  a  bury. 
CAMP,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  rest  or  lodge,  as  an 
army, usually  in  tents;  to  pitch  a  camp; 
to  fix  tents;  but  seldom  used.  [See 

F^iTAMP.] 

CAMP'-BOY,  n.  A  boy  that  serves  in  a 
camp. 

€AMP'CEILING,  n.  In  arch.,  a  ceiling 
formed  by  an  inclination  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  toward  the  plane  surface  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  form  something 
like  a  coved  ceiling.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently used  in  garrets. 

€AMP'-FIGHT,  n.  In  law  writers,  a 
trial  by  duel,  or  the  legal  combat  of  two 
champions,  for  the  decision  of  a  con- 
troversy. [Camp  in  W.  is  a  game,  and 
campiaw  is  to  contend.] 

€AMPAG'NOL,  n.  A  species  of  rat 
with  a  short  tail. 

CAMPAIGN, )  n.  (carapa'ne.)  [Fr.  cam- 

€AMPAIN,  S  pagne.  This  should  be 
written  campain,  as  Mitford  writes  it.] 
1.  An  open  field;  a  large  open  plain; 
an  extensive  tract  of  ground  without 
considerable  hills.  [See  CHAMPAIGN.] 
— 2.  The  time  that  an  army  keeps  the 
field,  either  in  action,  marches,  or  in 
camp,  without  entering  into  winter 
quarters.  A  campaign  is  usually  from 
spring  to  autumn  or  winter;  but  in 
some  instances,  armies  make  a  winter 
campaign. 

CAM'PAIGN,  v.  i.  To  serve  in  a  cam- 
paign. 

CAMPAIGNER,  n.  One  who  has  served 
in  an  army  several  campaigns;  an  old 
soldier;  a  veteran. 

€AMPA'NA,    n.  [Lat.]    The    pasque- 

€AMPANA'CEjE,  n.  Bell-shaped 
flowers. 

CAMPA'NED,  pp.  In  her.,  a  term  ap- 
plied when  bells  are  borne  pendant 
from  a  file,  &c.,  or  with  two,  three,  or 
more  campanes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

€AMPA'NES,  n.  [It.  campana,  a  bell.] 
In  her.,  charges  such  as  the  fesse,  bar, 
or  file,  when  bells  are  borne  pendant 
thereto,  are  blazoned,  a  file,  &c.,  with 
three  campanes  or  points  campaned. 

€AMPAN'IFORM,  a.  [Lat.  campana,  a. 
bell,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the  shape 
of  a  bell;  applied  to  flowers. 

€AM'PANILE,  n.  [It.  campanile.]  In 
arch.,  a  clock  or  bell-tower;  a  term 
applied  to  such  erections  as  the  two 
western  towers  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  &c.,  and  to  de- 
tached buildings  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
bells. 

€AM'PANOLOGY,  n.  [Lat.  campana, 
and  Gr.  *»»•«.]  Art  of  ringing  bells ; 
properly,  a  treatise  on  the  art. 

€AMPAN'ULA,  n.  [Lat.]  The  bell- 
flower. 

€AMPANULA'CE^:,  n.  A  nat.  order 
ofMonopetalousDicotyledonousplants. 
The  order  consists  of  plants  usually 
herbaceous,  and  most  abundant  in  the 
form  of  species  related  to  the  common 
campanula,  or  bell-flower. 

€AMPANULA'RI.£:>  n.  Arborescent 
corals,  with  bell-shaped  cells  placed  on 
foot- stalks. 

€AMPAN'ULATE,  a.  [Lat.  campanu- 
la, a  little  bell.]     In  the  form  of  a  bell ; 
applied  to  many  parts  of  plants,  parti- 
cularly to  the  corolla  and  nectary. 
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€AMPEACHY-WOOD,  from  Cam- 
peachy  in  Mexico.  [See  LOGWOOD.] 

CAMPES'TRAL,    la.   [Lat.    campes- 

CAMPES'TRIAN,/  tris,  from  campus, 
afield.]  Pertaining  to  an  open  field; 
growing  in  a  field  or  open  ground. 

t'AM'PHENE.R.  [A contraction  of  cam- 
phogen,  from  *«^«{«.,  or  <E«^;<<»,  cam- 
phor, and  >(»»«*,  to  produce,  because  by 
combination  with  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  oxygen,  camphogen  becomes 
camphor.]  A  name  recently  proposed 
for  oil  of  turpentine,  (commonly  called 
spirit  of  turpentine,)  and  lately  much 
used,  in  order  to  disguise  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  substance,  when  it  is 
to  be  sold  for  burning  in  lamps. 

€AM'PHOR,  In.      properly      Cafor. 

CAMTHIRE,/  [Low  Lat.  camphora; 
Fr.  camphre;  Ar.  kafor,  kaforon,  from 
kafara,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  -E-,  kafar, 
to  drive  off,  remove,  separate,  wipe 
away ;  hence,  to  cleanse,  to  make  atone- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  named  from  its 
purifying  effects,  or  from  exudation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  letter  m  in  this 
word  is  casual.]  A  whitish  translucent 
substance,  of  a  granular  or  foliated 
fracture,  and  somewhat  unctuous  to 
the  feel.  It  has  a  bitterish  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell.  It 
is  obtained  from  Laurus  Camphora 
of  Linnams,  or  the  Camphora  Ofticina- 
rum  of  others,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Lauracege,  and  found  in  Japan, 
China,  and  Cochinchina.  Camphor  is 
chiefly  prepared  in  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, about  300  miles  east  from  Canton. 
Borneo  camphor  is  the  product  of  Dry  - 
abalanops  Camphorabelonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Guttiferae,  and  found  in  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra.  True  camphor  is 
obtained  from  the  wood  by  distillation 
and  sublimation.  Borneo  camphor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  procured  by  dis- 
tillation, but  is  found  in  masses  secret- 
ed naturally  into  cavities  in  the  trunk 
and  greater  branches.  Camphor  is  used 
as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  dia- 
phoretic. 

€AM'PHOR,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or 
wash  with  camphor.  [Lit.  us.] 

€AM'PHORAC'EOUS,  a.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  camphor ;  partaking  of  camphor. 

CAMTHORATE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate 
with  camphor. 

CAM'PHORATE,  n.  In  chem.,  a  com- 
pound of  the  acid  of  camphor,  with  dif- 
ferent bases. 

€  AM'PHOR  ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  cam- 
phor, or  impregnated  with  it. 

€AM'PHORATED,  a.  Impregnated 
with  camphor. 

€AMPHOR'1€,  a.  Pertaining  to  cam- 
phor, or  partaking  of  its  qualities. — 
Camphoric  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
distilling  nitric  acid  eight  times  in  suc- 
cession from  camphor. 

€AM'PHOR-OIL.       See     CAMPHOB- 

TREE. 

€AMPHOR'OSMA,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Tetrandria,  and  or- 
der Monogynia  of  Limianis,  nat.  order 
Chenopodeffi.  One  species  is  known 
by  the  name  of  stinking  ground  pine. 

€AM'PHOR-TREE,  n.  The  tree  from 
which  camphor  is  obtained.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  trees  that  produce  cam- 
phor. The  stem  is  thick,  the  bark  of 
a  brownish  colour,  and  the  ramifica- 
tion strong,  close,  and  extended.  The 
wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  use- 
ful for  domestic  purposes.  To  obtain 
camphor,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and 
divided  into  pieces,  and  the  camphor 
taken  out ;  it  being  found  in  small  whi- 
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tish  Hakes,  situated  perpendicularly,  in 
irregular  veins,  in  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  It  is  then  repeatedly  soaked 


Camphor  Tree  (Laurus  Camphora). 


and  washed  in  soapy  water,  to  separate 
from  it  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is 
then  passed  through  three  sieves  of  dif- 
ferent texture,  to  separate  it  into  three 
sorts,  head,  belly,  and  foot  camphor. 
Camphor  oil  is  camphor  before  the 
operations  of  nature  have  reduced  it  to 
a  concrete  form ;  and  concrete'camphor 
may  be  reduced  to  oil,  by  nitric  acid 
CAM'PHRONE,  n.  A  volatile  liquid 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  cam- 
phor over  quick-lime,  at  a  low  red  heat. 
It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

CAMPIL'LA,  n.  A  plant  of  a  new  genus 
used  by  dyers. 

CAMP'ING,  ppr.  Encamping. 
€AMP'ING,  «.  A  playing  at  football. 
CAMP'ION,  n.   A  plant,  the  popular 
name  of  the  Lychnis. 
CAMPON'TIA,  n.  A  genus  of  marine 
annelides. 

CAM'PULITROPOUS,  or  CAM'PY- 
LOTKOPOUS.a.  [Gr.  «»^TI/;L«,  curved, 
and  TJITW,  to  turn.]  In  bot.,  a  name  given 
to  such  ovules  as  bend  down  upon  them- 
selves till  their  apex  touches  the  base. 
GAM'PYLUS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopter- 
ous insects.  The  C.  dispar,  a  common  in- 
sect of  this  country,  is  found  on  the  leaves 
of  trees,  and  on  nettles  and  otherplants. 
CAM,  n.  [Fr.  came.]  In  machinery,  a 


Fig.  1. 


fig-  3. 


Fig.  1.  The  elliptk-al  cam,  used  for  giving  motion 
to  the  levers  of  punching  and  shearing  machine*. 
Fig.  3.  The  heart  cam,  or  heart  wheel,  much  uied  in 
cotton  machinery,  to  produce  a  regular  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  rail,  on  which  the  ipi  ndles  are  situau-d . 
Fig.  3.  The  cam-ring  bag.  much  used  In  Iron  works, 
for  Betting  in  motion  the  tilt-hammers. 

simple  contrivance  for  converting  a  ro- 
tatory into  a  reciprocating  motion.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  cam  is  that 
better  known  as  the  eccentric,  which 
consists  of  a  circular  disc,  fixed  to  a  re- 
volving part  of  the  machinery,  so  that 
the  centre  of  the  axis  shall  be  more  or 
less  distant  from  that  of  the  disc.  The 
rectilinear  motion  thus  generated  is 
regular,  and  identical  with  that  pro- 
duced by  a  crank.  Various  irregular 
forms,  such  as  those  exemplified  in  figs. 
1  and  2,  are  employed  to  impress  acce- 
lerated or  retarded  motions.  The  form 
shown  in  fig.  3  is  employed  when  two 
or  more  strokes  of  the  rectilinear  mo- 
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tion  are  required  to  be  produced  during 
one  revolution  of  the  rotatory  part. 
CAM'URI,  n.  An  American  fish  of  the 
Lupus  kind. 
€AM'US, In.   [Lat.  camisa.]     A    thin 
CAM'IS,  /  dress.     [Not  English.'] 
€AM'WOOD,  n.  A  red  dye-wood  im- 
ported from  Sierra  Leone,  said  to  be  a 
species  of  Tepesia,  a  genus  nearly  allied 
to  Csesalpinia.     It  is  used  with  alum 
and  tartar  as  a  mordant. 
CAN,  n.    [D.  kan;    Sax.  canna;   Ger. 
hanne;  W.  cannu,  or  garni,  to  contain, 
!/an,  capacity,  a  mortise ;  Eng.  gain,  in 
carpentry.     Hence,  W.  cant,  a  circle,  a 
hoop, a  fence  round  a  yard, a  hundred; 
Lat.  centum;  Tent,  hand,  in  hundred. 
See  CENT  and  HUNDRED,  and  CAN,  in- 
fra.]    A  cup  or  vessel  for  liquors,  in 
modern  times  made  of  metal ;  as,  a  can 
of  ale. 

€  AN,  v.  i.  pret.  could,  which  is  from  ano- 
ther root.  [See  COULD.]  [Can  is  from 
the  Sax.  cennan,  to  know,  to  bear,  or 
produce;  Sax.  cunnan,  to  know,  to  be 
able ;  cunnian,  to  try,  to  attempt,  to 
prove;  etna1,  cyn,  gecynd,  kind;  Lat. 
genus;  D  kunnen,  to  know,  to  under- 
stand, to  hold,  to  contain,  to  be  able, 
like  the  Fr.  savoir;  Dan.  Aan,  to  be  able ; 
hiender,to  know;  Sw.  kiinna,  to  know; 
linniia,  to  be  able ;  Ger.  kennen,  to  know; 
hdnnen,  to  be  able.  Hence  cunning, 
that  is,  knowing,  skilful,  experienced  ; 
Ger.  honnen,  a  being  able,  ability,  know- 
ledge; hund,  public  ;  hunde,  knowledge, 
acquaintance.  The  Teutonic  and  Go- 
thic words  unite  with  the  Gr.  j-i...., 
to  beget,  as  a  male,  and  to  bear,  as  a 
female,  which  is  connected  with  r,>,^xl, 
to  be  born,  or  produced.  Can,  cennan, 
and  >t»ra«,  are  probably  the  same  word; 
and  the  Sax.  ginnan,  in  the  compounds 
aginnan,  beginnan,  onginnan,  to  begin,  is 
from  the  same  root.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  strain,  to  stretch,  to  urge, 
or  thrust  with  force,  which  gives  the 
sense  of  producing,  and  of  holding,  con- 
taining, which  is  the  primary  sense  of 
knowing,  comprehending;  and  strain- 
ing gives  the  sense  of  power.  The  Sax. 
cunnian,  to  try,  is  to  strain.  [See  KEN.] 
Ar.  hauna,  to  be,  the  substantive  verb; 
also,  to  become,  to  be  made,  to  endure; 
also,  to  create,  to  generate,  to  form ; 
hanina,to  know;  Heb.  and  Ch.  -o,  hun, 
to  fit  or  prepare,  to  form  or  fashion  ; 
whence  right,  fit;  as,  we  have  right; 
Sax.  reht;  Lat.  rectus,  from  rerjo,  to  rule, 
that  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  make  straight ; 
Syr.  Aan,  to  begin,  to  be,  and  its  deri- 
vatives, to  plant,  or  establish,  to  create, 
to  be  prepared;  Eth.  kun,  to  be,  to  be- 
come, to  be  made.  Can  in  English,  is 
treated  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive  being  omitted,  as  in  the 
phrases,  /  can  go,  instead  of,  I  can  to 
go;  thou  canst  go;  he  can  go.]  1.  To 
be  able;  to  have  sufficient  strength  or 
physical  power.  One  man  can  lift  a 
weight  which  another  can  not.  A 
horse  can  run  a  certain  distance  in  a 
given  time. — 2.  To  have  means,  or  in- 
struments, which  supply  power  or  abi- 
lity. A  man  can  build  a  house,  or  fit 
out  a  ship,  if  he  has  the  requisite  pro- 
perty. A  nation  can  not  prosecute  a 
war,  without  money  or  credit.  I  will 
lend  you  a  thousand  pounds  if  I  can. — 

3.  To  be  possible. 

Nieodemus  said.  How  can  these  things  be? 
John  iii. 

4.  To  have  adequate  moral  power.     A 
man  can  indulge  in  pleasure,  or  he  can 
refrain.     He  can  restrain  his  appetites, 
if  he  will.— 5.  To  have  just  or  legal 
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competent  power,  that  is,  right;  to  be 
free  from  any  restraint  of  moral,  civil 
or  political  obligation,  or  from  any  posi- 
tive prohibition.  We  can  use  a  high- 
way for  travel,  for  this  is  permitted  by 
law.  A  man  can  or  can  not  hold  an  of- 
fice. The  Jews  could  not  eat  certain 
kinds  of  animals  which  were  declared 
to  be  unclean.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons can  impeach,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  only  can  try  impeachments.  In 
general,  we  can  do  whatever  neither 
the  laws  of  God  nor  of  man  forbid. 

How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  God?  Gen.  xxxix. 

I  can  not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more;  Num. 
xxii. 

6.  To  have  natural  strength  or  capa- 
city; to  be  susceptible  of;  to  be  able 
or    free  to   undergo   any  change,    or 
produce   any  effect,  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  nature,  or  by  divine  ap- 
pointment.    Silver  can  be  melted,  but 
can  not  be  changed  into  gold. 

Can  the  rush  grow  without  mire?  Job 
via. 

Can  the  fig-tree  bear  olive  berries? 
James  iii. 

Can  faith  save  him  ?  James  ii. 

7.  To  have  competent  strength,  ability, 
fortitude,   patience,  &c.;  in  a  passive 
sense.     He   can  not  bear  reproof.     I 
can  not  endure  this  impertinence. 

This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it? 
John  vi. 

8.  To  have  the  requisite  knowledge, 
experience,  or  skill.     Young  men  are 
not  admitted  members  of  college,  till 
they  can  translate  Latin  and  Greek. 
An  astronomer  can  calculate  an  eclipse, 
though  he  can  not  make  a  coat. — 9.  To 
have  strength  of  inclination  or  motives 
sufficient  to  overcome  obstacles,  impe- 
diments, inconvenience,  or   other  ob- 
jection. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I 
can  not  come;  Luke  xiv. 

I  can  not  rise  and  give  thoe — yet  because 
of  his  importunity,  he  will  rise  and  give 
him;  Luke  xi. 

10.  To  have  sufficient  capacity;  as,  a 
vessel  can  not  hold,  or  contain  the 
whole  quantity. 

€AN,t  v.  t.  To  know. 

CAN'-BUOY,  n.  In  seamanship,  a  buoy 
in  form  of  a  cone,  made  large,  and 
sometimes  painted,  as  a  mark  to  desig- 
nate shoals,  &c. 

CAN'-HOOK,  n.  An  instrument  to 
sling  a  cask  by  the  ends  of  its  staves, 
formed  by  reeving  a  piece  of  rope 
through  two  flat  hooks,  and  splicing 
its  ends  together. 

CANA'DIAN,  n.  Pertaining  to  Canada, 
an  extensive  country  on  the  north  of 
the  United  States. 

CANA'DIAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Canada. 

CANAIL,  or  CANAILLE,  n.  [Fr.  can- 
aille.]  The  coarser  part  of  meal;  hence, 
the  lowest  people;  lees;  dregs;  off- 
scouring. 

CAN'AKIN,  n.  A  little  can,  or  cop. 

CANAL',  n.  [Lat.  canalis,  a  channel,  or 
kennel;  these  being  the  same  word  dif- 
ferently written ;  Fr. canal.  [See  CANE.] 
It  denotes  a  passage,  from  shooting,  or 
passing.]  1.  A  passage  for  water;  a 
water  course ;  properly,  a  long  trench, 
or  excavation  in  the  earth  for  conduct- 
ing water,  and  confining  it  to  narrow 
limits ;  but  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
other  water  courses.  It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  artificial  cuts  or  passages  for 

water,  used  for  transportation;  whcre- 
8  it 
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as  channel  is  applicable  to  a  natural 
water  coarse. 

The  Caledonian  canal  in  Inverness-shire, 
is  a  noble  work  of  art. 
2.  In  anat.,  a  duct  or  passage  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  through  which  any 
of  the  juices  flow,  or  other  substan- 
ces pass ;  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  alimentary  canal. — 3.  A  surgi- 
cal instrument ;  a  splint. — 1.  In  arch., 
the  same  as  flute.  Canal  of  the  larmier, 
the  hollow,  or  the  soffit,  for  prevent- 
ing the  rain  water  from  reaching  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornice.  Canal  of 
the  volute,  the  channel  on  the  face  of 
the  circumvolutions  inclosed  by  a  list 
in  the  Ionic  capital. 

CANAL-€OAL.    See  CANCEL-COAL. 

GANALI€'ULATE,     la.  [Lat.cana/i- 

CANALICU'LATED,  }  culatus,  from 
canaliculus,  a  little  pipe,  from  canalis, 
canna,  a  pipe.]  Channeled;  furrow- 
ed. In  hot.,  having  a  deep  longitudi- 
nal groove  above,  and  convex  under- 
neath ;  applied  to  the  item,  leaf,  or  peti- 
ole of  plants. 

CANA'KY,  n.  Wine  made  in  the  Can- 
ary islands. — 2.  An  old  dance.  Shak- 
speare  has  used  the  word  as  a  verb  in  a 
kind  of  cant  phrase.— 3.  A  canary  bird. 

eANA'RY-BIRD,  n.  A  singing  bird 
from  the  Canary  islands,  a  species  of 
Fringilla.  The  bill  is  conical  and 
straight;  the  body  is  yellowish  white; 


the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail  are  greenish.  These  birds  are  now 
bred  in  other  countries. 

€ANA'RY-GRASS,  n.  A  plant,  the 
Phalaris  Canariensis,  whose  seeds  are 
collected  for  canary -birds. 

CANAS'TER,  n.  The  rush  basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  packed  in  South  A- 
merica. 

CAN'CEL,  v.  1.  [Fr.  canceller;  Lat. 
cancello,  to  deface ;  properly,  to  make 
cross  bars,  or  lattice- work;  hence  to 
make  cross  lines  on  writing,  from  can- 
celli,  cross  bars,  or  lattice-work;  Gr. 
*,?*>.!,,  Syr.  and  Ch.  ^--.-,.  kankel,  id.] 
1.  To  cross  the  lines  of  a  writing,  and 
deface  them;  to  blot  out,  or  obliterate. 
— 2.  To  annul,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  cancel 
an  obligation  or  a  debt.— 3.  In  printing, 
to  throw  aside  any  portion  of  a  printed 
work,  as  single  leaves,  or  whole  sheets, 
&c.,  and  print  it  afresh. 

CAN'CELLATE,  a.  In  hot.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  consisting  entirely  of 
veins,  without  connecting  parenchyma 
so  that  the  whole  leaf  looks  like  a  plate 
of  open  net-work. 

CANCELLATED,  a.   [Lat.  cancella- 
tus,  cancello.']     1.  Cross-barred;  mark- 
ed with  cross  lines. — 2.  Cellular,  as  the 
porous  structure  of  bones. 
CANCELLATION,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
facing by  cross  lines ;  a  cancelling. 
CAN'CELLED,  pp.  Crossed;    oblite- 
rated; annulled. 


3AN'CELLING,  ppr.    Crossing;   ob-  j 
literating ;  annulling. 

€ANCEL'LUS,  n.  A  species  of  Cray 
fish. 

€AN'CER,  n.  [Lat.  cancer;  Sax.  can- 
cre;  Gr.  *»j.;ti-  This  seems  to  be  the 
same  word,  though  applied  to  the  shell ; 
**{«»«,  a  cancer,  is  a  different  word. 
From  the  Greek,  the  Latins  have  con- 
cha, Eng.  conch.  But  n  is  not  radical ; 
for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  W.  cocas, 
Eng.  cockle,  Fr.  coguille,  cogue,  It. 
coccia.  These  words  are  probably 
from  the  same  root  as  Sp.  cocar,  to 
wrinkle,  twist,  or  make  wry  faces;  Ir. 
cuachaim,  to  fold;  Eng.  cockle,  to 
shrink,  or  pucker;  verbs  which  give 
the  primary  sense.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  cancer  and  canker  are  the  same 
word;  canker  being  the  original  pro- 
nunciation.] 1.  The  crab,  or  crab-fish. 
This  genus  of  animals  have  generally 
eight  legs,  and  two  claws  which  serve 
as  hands ;  two  distant  eyes,  supported 
by  a  kind  of  peduncles,  and  they  are 
elongated  and  moveable.  They  have 
also  two  clawed  palpi,  and  the  tail  is 
jointed.  To  this  genus  belong  the  lob- 
ster, shrimp,  cray-nsh,  &c. — 2.  In  astr., 
one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
represented  by  the  form  of  a  crab,  and 
limiting  the  sun's  course  northward  in 
summer ;  hence,  the  sign  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice. — 3.  In  medicine,  a  round- 
ish, hard,  unequal,  scirrhous  tumour  of 
the  glands,  which  usually  ulcerates,  is 
very  painful,  and  generally  fatal. 
€AN'CERATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  into  a 
cancer;  to  become  cancerous. 
CANCERA'TION,  n.  A  growing  can- 
cerous, or  into  a  cancer. 
CAN'CEROUS,  a.  Like  a  cancer;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  cancer. 
CAN'CEROUSLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  cancer. 

CAN'CEROUSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  cancerous. 

€AN'€RIFORM,    a.    Cancerous.  — 2. 
Having  the  form  of  a  cancer,  or  crab. 
CAN'CRINE,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  crab. 

€AN'€RITE,  n.  [from  cancer.]    A  fos- 
sil, or  petrified  crab. 
€AN€RO'MA,  n.  Boat-bill,  a  genus  of 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Grallse. 
CANDELA'BRUM,  n.  plur.    Candel- 
abra.  [Lat.]   A  high  and  ornamental 
candlestick.     The  forms  of  candelabra 
are  various,  and  susceptible  of  great 


decoration.     They  were  used  chiefly  ai 
stands  for  lamps. 

CAN'DENT,  a.    [Lat.  candens,    from 
candeo,  to  be  white,  or  hot.     See  the 
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verb,  to  caul.]  Very  hot;  heated  to 
whiteness ;  glowing  with  heat. 
€AN'DEROS,  n.  An  East  Indian  gum, 
of  the  appearance  of  amber,  but  white 
and  pellucid.  It  is  sometimes  turned 
into  toys  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
very  light  and  of  a  good  polish. 
CANTHCANT,  a.  Growing  white. 
CAN'DID,  a.  [Lat.  candidus,  white, 
from  candeo,  to  be  white ;  W.  canu,  to 
bleach.  See  CANT.]  1.  White.  [But 
in  thissense  rarely  used.]— 2.  Fair;  open; 
frank;  ingenuous;  free  from  undue 
bias;  disposed  to  think  and  judge  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  justice,  or  with- 
out partiality  or  prejudice;  applied  to 
persons. — 3.  Fair;  just;  impartial;  ap- 
plied to  things;  as,  a  candid  view  or 
construction. 

€AN'DIDATE,  n.  [Lat.  candidatus, 
from  candidus,  white;  those  who 
sought  offices  in  Rome  being  obliged 
to  wear  a  white  gown.]  1.  A  man  who 
seeks  or  aspires  to  an  office;  one  who 
offers  himself,  or  is  proposed  for  pre- 
ferment, by  election  or  appointment ; 
usually  followed  by  for;  as,  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  sheriff.— 2.  One 
who  is  in  contemplation  for  an  office, 
or  for  preferment,  by  those  who  have 
power  to  elect,  or  appoint,  though  he 
does  not  offer  himself.— 3.  One  who,  by 
his  services  or  actions,  will  or  may 
justly  obtain  preferment  or  reward,  or 
whose  conduct  tends  to  secure  it;  as, 
a  candidate  for  praise. — 4.  A  man  who 
is  qualified,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  church,  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
take  the  charge  of  a  parish  or  reli- 
gious society,  and  proposes  to  settle  in 
the  ministry. — 6.  One  who  is  in  a  state 
of  trial  or  probation  for  a  reward  in 
another  life ;  as,  a  candidate  for  heaven 
or  for  eternity. 

€  ANT)  IDLY,   adv.   Openly;    frankly; 
without  trick  or  disguise;  ingenuously. 
€AN'D1DNESS,  n.  Openness  of  mind; 
frankness;  fairness;  ingenuousness. 
€AN'DIED,  pp.  or  a.    [from  candy. 
Preserved   with    sugar,   or    incrusted 
with  it;  covered  with  crystals  of  sugar 
or  ice,  or  with  matter  resembling  them; 
as,  candied  raisins. 

CAN'DIFY,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  or  be- 
come white,  or  candid. 
€AN'DLE,n.  [Lat.  Sp.  and  It.  candela; 
Sax.  candel;  W.  canwyll,  Ir.  cainneal; 
from  Lat.  candeo,  to  shine,  to  be  white, 
or  its  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
root  is,  to  shoot,  to  throw,  to  radiate. 
See  CANT  and  CHANT.]  1.  A  long  but 
small  cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  wax, 
or  spermaceti,  formed  on  a  wick  com- 
posed of  linen  or  cotton  threads, 
twisted  loosely,  used  for  a  portable 
light  of  domestic  use. — 2.  A  light. — 3. 
A  light;  a  luminary.  In  scripture,  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  is  the  divine  favour 
and  blessing;  Job  xxix.  3;  or  the  con- 
science or  understanding;  Prov.  xx. 
27.  Excommunication  by  inch  of  can- 
dle, is  when  the  offender  is  allowed 
time  to  repent,  while  a  candle  burns, 
and  is  then  excommunicated.  Sale  by 
inch  of  candle,  is  an  auction  in  which 
persons  are  allowed  to  bid,  only  till  a 
small  piece  of  candle  burns  out.  Me- 
dicated candle,  in  medicine,  a  bougie. 
Rush-candles  are  used  in  some  coun- 
tries; they  are  made  of  the  pith  of 
certain  rushes,  peeled  except  on  one 
side,  and  dipped  in  grease. 
€AN'DLE-BERRY  TREE,  n.  The 
Myrica  cerifera,  or  wax-bearing  myr- 
tle; a  shrub  common  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  berries  of  which  a  kind  of 
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wax,  or  oil,  is  prociired,  of  which  can- 
dles are  made.  The  oil  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  berries  in  water;  the  oil 
rising  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  off, 
and  when  cool,  is  of  the  consistence  of 
wax,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour.  In 
popular  Ian.,  this  is  called  bay-berry 
tallow. 

CAN'DLE-BOMB,  n.  A  small  glass 
bubble,  filled  with  water,  placed  in  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  where  it  bursts  with 
a  report. 

CAN'DLE-HOLDER,  n.  [candle  and 
hold.]  A  person  that  holds  a  candle. 
Hence,  one  that  remotely  assists  an- 
other, but  is  otherwise  not  of  impor- 
tance. 

CAN'DLE-LIGHT,n.  [candle  a.n&liaht.] 
The  light  of  a  candle;  the  necessary 
candles  for  use. 

CAN'DLEMAS,  n.  [candle  and  mass, 
Sax.  mcessa;  candle-feast.]  The  feast 
of  the  Romish  church  held  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  pu- 
rification of  the  Virgin  Mary;  so  called 
from  the  great  number  of  lights  used 
on  that  occasion.  This  feast  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  the  decla- 
ration of  Simeon,  that  our  Saviour  was 
"to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 
On  this  day,  the  Catholics  consecrate 
all  the  candles  and  tapers  which  are  to 
be  used  in  their  churches  during  the 
whole  year.  In  Rome,  the  pope  per- 
forms the  ceremony  himself,  and  dis- 
tributes wax  candles  to  the  cardinals 
and  others,  who  carry  them  in  proces- 
sion through  the  great  hall  of  the  pope's 
palace.  The  ceremony  was  prohibited 
in  England  by  an  order  of  council  in 
1548.  But  Candlemas  is  one  of  the 
four  terms  for  paying  and  receiving 
rents  and  interest;  and  it  gives  name 
to  a  law  term,  beginning  January  15, 
and  ending  February  3. 

CAN'DLE-STICK,  n.  [candle  and 
stick;  Sax.  candel-stica.]  An  instru- 
ment or  utensil  to  hold  a  candle,  made 
in  different  forms  and  of  different  ma- 
terials; originally  a  stick,  or  piece  of 
wood. 

CAN'OLE-STUFF,  n.  [candleanA  stuff.] 
A  material  of  which  candles  are  made, 
as  tallow,  wax,  &c. 

CAN'DLE-WASTER,  n.  [candle  and 
waste.]  One  who  wastes  or  consumes 
candles;  a  hard  student,  or  one  who 
studies  by  candle-light;  a  spendthrift. 

CAN'DLE-WICK,  n.  The  wick  for 
candles. 

CAN'DLE-ENDS,  n.  Scraps;  frag- 
ments. 

CAN'DOC,  »i.  A  plant  or  weed  that 
grows  in  rivers. 

CAN'DOUR,  n.  [Lat.  candour,  from 
candeo,  to  be  white.]  Openness  of 
heart;  frankness;  ingenuousness  of 
mind;  a  disposition  to  treat  subjects 
with  fairness;  freedom  from  tricks  or 
disguise;  sincerity, 

CAN'DY,  v.  t.  [It.  candire,  to  candy,  to 
preserve;  candito,  candied;  Fr.candir. 
This  seems  not  to  be  the  Latin  condio, 
for  the  Italian  has  also  condire.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  from  Lat.  candeo,  to  be 
white.  But  in  Ar.  hand,  handon,  is 
the  saccharine  matter  of  the  sugar- 
cane, or  concrete  sugar,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  Persian ;  Sans,  khand.]  1.  To 
conserve  or  dress  with  sugar;  to  boil 
in  sugar. — 2. To  form  into  congelations 
or  crystals. — 3.  To  cover  or  incrust 
with  congelations  or  crystals  of  ice. 
CAN'DY,  v.  i.  To  form  into  crystals,  or 
become  congealed ;  to  take  on  the  form 
of  candied  sugar. 


CAN'DY,  n.  A  species  of  confectionery, 
or  compound  of  sugar  with  some  other 
substance,  as  sugar  candy,  molasses 
candy,  &c. — 2.  In  Bombay,  a  weight  of 
560  pounds. 

€AN'DYING,  ppr.  Conserving  with 
sugar. 

CAN'DYING,  n.  The  act  of  preserving 
simples  in  substance,  by  boiling  them 
in  sugar. 

€AN'DY-TUFT,  n.  A  plant,  the  Iberis. 
— 2.  A  Cretan  flower. 

CANE,  n.  [Lat.  canna;  Gr.  *<*»»«:  or 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  rrjp,  haneh.  In 
the  Arabic,  a  word  of  this  family  sig- 
nifies a  subterraneous  passage  for  wa- 
ter, or  canal.  It  probably  signifies  a 
shoot.]  l.In  bot.,this  term  is  applied  to 
several  species  of  plants  belonging  to 
different  genera,  such  as  Arundo,  Ca- 
lamus, Saccharum,  &c.  Among  these 
is  the  bamboo  of  the  East  Indies,  with 
a  strong  stem,  which  serves  for  pipes, 
poles,  and  walking-sticks.  The  sugar- 
cane, a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  furnishes  the  juice  fromwhich 
are  made  sugar,  molasses,  and  spirit. 
[SeeSuoAti  -CANE.] — 2.  Awalking  stick. 
— 3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane  — 
4.  A  long  measure,  in  several  countries 
of  Europe;  at  Naples,  the  length  is 
7 feet  34  inches;  in  Toulouse, in  France, 
5  feet  8£  inches;  in  Provence,  &c.,  6 
feet  5J  inches. 

CANE,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  cane  or 
walking  stick. 

CANE-BRAKE,  n.  [cane  and  brake.]  A 
thicket  of  canes. 

CANE-HOLE,  n.  [cane  and  hole.]  A 
hole  or  trench  for  planting  the  cut- 
tings of  cane,  on  sugar  plantations. 

CANEL'LA,  n.  The  Canella  tree,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dodecan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia  of  Linnaeus, 
nat.  order  Guttifera;,  or  Canellese.  The 
principal  species  is  the  Canella  Alba, 
a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  which  pro- 
duces the  bark  called  false  winter's 
bark.  It  is  the  inner  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  casks ;  it  is  used  as  an  aromatic. 

CANE-TRASH,  n.  [cane  and  trash.] 
Refuse  of  canes,  or  macerated  rinds  of 
cane,  reserved  for  fuel  to  boil  the  cane- 
juice. 

CANES'CENT,  a.  [Lat.  canescens.] 
Growing  white,  or  hoary. 

€  A'NES  VENA'TICI,  n.  The  hounds,  or 
the  greyhounds;  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  which  contains 
twenty-five  stars. 

CANIC'ULA, )  n.  [Lat.  canicula,  a  lit- 

CA'NICULE,  J  tie  dog,  from  cants,  a 
dog.]  A  star  in  the  constellation  of 
Canis  Major,  called  also  the  Dog-star, 
or  Sirius;  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  the  largest  and  brightest  of 
all  the  fixed  stars.  From  the  rising  of 
this  heliacally,  or  at  its  emersion  from 
the  sun's  rays,  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dog-days. 

CANIC'ITLAR,  a.  [Lat.  cmiailarif.] 
Pertaining  to  the  dog-star.  Canicu- 
cular  days,  or  dog-days,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  before  and  after  the  heli- 
acal rising  of  Canicula.  [See  DOG- 
DAT.]  Canicular  year,  the  Egyptian  natu- 
ral year,  which  was  computed  from  one 
heliacal  rising  of  Canicula  to  the  next. 

CANINE,  a.  [Lat.  caninus,  from  canis, 
adog.]  Pertaining  to  dogs ;  having  the 
properties,  or  qualities  of  a  dog ;  as,  a 
canine  appetite,  insatiable  hunger ; 
canine  madness,  or  hydrophobia.  Ca- 
nine teeth,  are  two  sharp-pointed  teeth 
in  each  jaw  of  an  animal,  one  on  each 
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side,  between  the  incisors  and  grind- 
ers; so  named  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  dog's  teeth. 
CA'NING,  n.  A  beating  with  a  stick, 

CA'NIS' MA'JOR,  n.  The  Great  Dog; 
a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere below  Orion's  feet ;  it  contains 
thirty-one  stars. 

CA'NIS  MI'N OR,  n.  The  Little  Dog; 
a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, containing  fourteen  stars. 

CAN'ISTER,  n.  [Lat.  canistrum;  Gr 
xavettr-rfov,  xtttv,!,  or  *«vfev.  Properly,  a 
small  basket,  as  in  Dryden ;  but  more 
generally,  a  small  box,  or  case,  for  tea, 
coffee,  »Stc. 

CANK'ER,n.  [Lat.  cancer;  Sax.  cancere, 
or  cancre.  This  is  the  Latin  cancer,  with 
the  Roman  pronunciation.  See  CAN- 
CER,]!. A  disease  incident  to  trees,which 
causes  the  bark  to  rot  and  fall. — 2.  A 
popular  name  of  certain  small  eroding 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  particularly  of 
children.  They  are  generally  covered 
with  a  whitish  slough. — 3.  A  virulent, 
corroding  ulcer ;  or  any  thing  that  cor- 
odes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

Sacrilege  may  prove  an  eating  canker. 

Atterltury. 

And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  can- 
ker; 2  Tim.  ii. 

4.  An  eating,  corroding,  virulent  hu- 
mour ;  corrosion. — 5.  A  kind  of  rose, 
the  dog-rose. — 6.  In  farriery,  a  run- 
ning thrush  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  di- 
sease in  horses'  feet,  discharging  a 
fetid  matter  from  the  cleft  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frog. 

CANK'ER,  v.  t.  To  eat,  corrode,  cor- 
rupt, consume,  in  a  manner  that  a  can- 
cer affects  the  body. — 2.  To  infect,  or 
pollute. 

CANK'ER,  v.  i.  To  grow  corrupt;  to 
decay,  or  waste  away  by  means  of  any 
noxious  cause ;  to  grow  rusty,  or  to  bo 
oxydized,  as  a  metal. 

CANK'ERBIT,  a.  Bitten  with  a  can- 
kered or  envenomed  tooth. 

CANK'ERED,  pp.  Corrupted. — 2.  a. 
Crabbed;  uncivil. 

CANK'EREDLY,  adv.  Crossly;  ad- 
versely. 

CANK'ER-FLY,  n.  A  fly  that  preys  on 
fruit. 

CANK'ER-UKE,  a.  Eating  or  cor- 
rupting like  a  canker. 

CANK'EROUS,  a.  Corroding  like  a 
canker. 

CANK'ER-WORM,  n.  A  worm  de- 
structive to  trees,  or  plants.  In  A- 
merica,  this  name  is  given  to  a  worm 
that,  in  some  years,  destroys  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  apple-trees.  This  animal 
springs  from  an  egg  deposited  by  a 
miller,  that  issues  from  the  ground. 

CAJJK'ERY,  a.  Rusty. 

CAN'NA,  n.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
Marantacea;,  or  Arrow-root  tribe. 
Canna  coccinea  yields  a  starchy  matter 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tous- 
les-mois. 

CAN'NABINE,  a.  [Lat.  cannabinus, 
from  cannabis,  hemp.]  Pertaining  to 
hemp;  hempen. 

CAN'NABIS,  n.  Hemp,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Dioecia,  and  order 
Pentandria,  of  Linnreus,  nat.  order 
Urticacese.  C.  saliva,  is  the  common 
hemp  plant,  the  economical  uses  of 
which  are  so  familiar. 

CAN'NEL-COAL,)  n.  A  hard,  opaqne 

CAN'DLE-COALJ  coal,  of  a  black 
colour.  It  is  sufficiently  dense  to  be 
ctit  and  polished,  and  is  easily  formed 
into  ornaments  and  trinkets.  It  gives 
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a  bright  flame,  unmixed  with  smoke, 
whence  its  name. 

CAN'NEQUIN,  n.  White  cotton  cloth 
from  the  East  Indies,  suitable  for  the 
Guinea  trade. 

CAN'NIBAL,  n.  [This  word  is  proba- 
bly of  Indian  origin.  Columbus,  in 
his  narration  of  his  discoveries,  men- 
tions certain  people  called  Canibals ; 
but  in  the  islands,  he  remarks,  the  na- 
tives lived  in  great  fear  of  the  Caribals, 
or  people  of  Cariba,  called  in  Hispani- 
ola,  Carib.  Hence  it  seems  that  Cani- 
batt  and  Caribee  are  the  same  word 
differently  pronounced.]  A  human 
being  that  eats  human  flesh;  a  man- 
eater,  or  anthropophagite. 

€AN'NIBALlSM,n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  eating  human  flesh  by  mankind. 

— 2.  Murderous  cruelty ;  barbarity. 

CAN'NIB  ALLY,  oat;.  In  the  manner  of 
a  cannibal. 

CAN'NON,  n.  (Tr.  canon;  Ger.kanone. 
Probably  from  Lat.  canna,  a  tube.  See 
CANE.]  A  large  military  engine  for 
throwing  balls,  and  other  instruments 
of  death,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 


It  is  often  adapted  to  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, along  with  which  it  is  thrust  into 
a  cavity  containing  a  fluid;  the  perfor- 
ation being  pK!de,  the  sharp  instru- 
ment is  withdrawn,  and  the  tube  left, 
in  order  that  the  fluid  may  pass  through 
it. 

€AN'NULAR,  a.  [Lat.  canna,  a  tube.] 
Tubular;  having  the  form  of  a  tube. 

€AN'NY,  a.  [A.  Sax.  Cenn-an.}  Cau- 
tious ;  prudent ;  artful ;  crafty ;  wary ; 
frugal ;  expert  at  any  business ;  gentle ; 
easy  in  circumstances,  snug,  comfort- 
able; fortunate,  safe,  not  dangerous, 
but  sometimes  the  reverse;  a  person 
not  canny,  is  a  person  not  safe,  danger- 
ous. A  canny  person  frequently  signi- 
fies one  possessed  of  knowledge,  sup- 
posed by  the  vulgar  to  proceed  from  a 
supernatural  origin ;  one  possessed  of 
magical  skill.  [Scotch.] 

CANOE,  n.  (canoo'.)  [Fr.  canot;  It. 
canoe,  or  canon.  This  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin  ;  as  all  the  Spanish  his- 
torians of  America,  when  they  first 
mention  the  word,  give  an  explanation 
of  it :  "  Ilia  in  terram  suis  lintribus, 
quas  canoat  vocant,  eduxerunt."]  1. 
A  boat  used  by  rude  nations,  formed  of 
the  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  excavated, 
by  cutting  or  burning,  into  a  suitable 
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Guns  of  this  kind  are  made  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  of  different  sizes,  carrying 
balls  from  three  or  four  pounds,  to 
forty-eight  pounds  weight.  In  some 
countries,  they  have  been  made  of 
much  larger  size.  The  smaller  guns  of 
this  size  are  called  field  pieces. 

CANNONADE,  n.  The  act  of  discharg- 
ing cannon  and  throwing  balls,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  army,  or 
battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort.  The 
term  usually  implies  an  attack  of  some 
continuance. 

CANNONADE,  v.  t.  To  attack  with 
heavy  artillery :  to  throw  balls,  or  other 
deadly  weapons,  as  chain-shot,  or  lan- 
grage,  against  an  enemy's  army,  town, 
fortress,  or  ship ;  to  batter  with  cannon 
shot. 

CANNONADE,  c  t.  To  discharge  can- 
non ;  to  play  with  large  guns. 

CANNONADED,  pp.  Attacked  with 
cannon  shot. 

CANNONADING,  ppr.  Battering  with 
cannon  shot. 

CAN'NON-BALL,  n.  A  ball,  usually 
made  of  cast  iron,  to  be  thrown  from 
cannon.  Cannon-bullet,  of  the  like  sig- 
nification, is  not  now  used.  Cannon- 
balls  were  originally  of  stone. 

CAN'NON-BONE,  n.  In  farriery,  the 
single  met:icarpal,  or  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  horse. 

CANNONEER,)  n.  A  man  who  man- 

CANNONIER,  /  ages  cannon;  an  en- 
gineer. 

CAN'NON  METAL, n.  Bronze;  an  al- 
loy of  copper  with  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  tin. 

CAN'NON-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against 
cannon-shot. 
€AN'NON-SHOT,  n.  A  ball  for  can- 
non; also,  the  range  or  distance  a  can- 
non will  throw  a  ball. 
CAN'NOT,  [can  and  not.]  These  words 
are  usually  united,  but  certainly  with- 
out good  reason;  canst  and  not  are 
never  united. 

CAN'NDLA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  metallic  tube 
used  by  surgeons  for  various  purposes. 
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shape.  Similar  boats  are  now  used  by 
civilized  men,  for  fishing  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  impelled  by  a  paddle,  in- 
stead of  an  oar. — 2.  A  boat  made  of 
bark,  or  skins,  used  by  savages. 
CAN'ON,  n.  [Sax.  canon;  Fr.  Sp.  and 
Port,  canon;  Lat.  canon;  Gr.  ««»*». 
Dr.  Owen  deduces  the  word  from  the 
Heb.  r,:?,  kaneh,  a  cane,  reed,  or  mea- 
suring rod.  In  Eth.  hanan  signifies  to 
set,  to  establish,  to  form  a  rule ;  whence 
canon,  a  rule.  But  this  verb  is  proba- 
bly from  the  noun.  The  word  prim- 
arily signifies  to  set,  or  to  strain.  The 
Welsh  unites  it  with  the  root  of  can, 
Lat.  cano,  to  sing ;  W.  canon,  a  song,  a 
rule,  a  canon,  from  canu,  to  sing ;  Lat. 
cano.  The  sense  of  canon  is  that 
which  is  set,  or  established.]  1.  In 
eccles.  affairs,  a  law,  or  rule  of  doc- 
trine, or  discipline,  enacted  by  a  coun- 
cil and  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  ;  a 
decision  of  matters  in  religion,  or  a 
regulation  of  policy  or  discipline,  by  a 
general  or  provincial  council. — 2.  A  law 
or  rule  in"  general.— 3.  The  genuine 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  called 
the  sacred  canon,  or  general  rule  of 
moral  and  religious  duty,  given  by  in- 
spiration.— 4.  A  dignitary  of  the  church; 
a  person  who  possesses  a  prebend,  or 
revenne  allotted  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral,  or  col- 
legiate church.  A  cardinal  canon  is 
one  attached  to  a  church,  incardinaius, 
as  a  priest  to  a  parish.  Domicellary 
canons  are  young  canons,  not  in  orders, 
having  no  right  in  any  particular  chap- 
ters. Expectative  canons,  having  no 
revenue  or  prebend,  but  having  the 
title  and  dignities  of  canons,  a  voice  in 
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the  chapter  and  a  place  in  the  choir, 
till  a  prebend   should  fall.      Foreign 
canons,  such  as  did  not  officiate  in  their 
canonries ;  opposed  to  mansionary  or 
residentiary  canons.      Lay  secular,  or 
honorary  canons,  laymen  admitted  out 
of  honour  or  respect,  into  some  chap- 
ter of  canons.     Regular  canons,  who 
live  in  monasteries  or  in  community, 
and  who,  to  the  practice  of  their  rules, 
have   added  the  profession    of  vows. 
Tertiary  cannns,  who  have  only  the 
third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  cano- 
nicate. — 5.  In  monasteries,  a  book  con- 
taining the  rules  of  the  order. — 6.  A 
catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  and 
canonized  in  the  Romish  church.— 7. 
The  secret  words  of  the  mass  from  the 
preface  to  the  pater,  in  the  middle  of 
which,  the  priest  consecrates  the  host. 
The  people  are  to  rehearse  this  part 
of  the  service  on  their  knees,  and  in  a 
voice  lower  than  can  be  heard. — 8.  In 
ancient  music,  a  rule  or  method  for  de- 
termining the  intervals  of  notes,  in- 
vented by  Ptolemy. — 9.  In  modern  mu- 
sic, a  kind  of  perpetual  fugue,  in  which 
the  different  parts,  beginning  one  after 
another,  repeat  incessantly  the  same 
air. — 10.  In  geom.  and  alge.,  a  general 
rule  for  the  solution  of  cases  of  a  like 
nature  with  the  present  inquiry.  Every 
last  step  of  an  equation  is  a  canon. — 11. 
In  pharmacy,  a  rule  for  compounding 
medicines. — 12.  In  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment nsed  in  sewing  up  wounds. — 13. 
In  printing,  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of 
type,  or  letter,  used  in  a  printing  of- 
fice ;  supposed  to  be  so  named  because 
it  was  nsed  in  the  printing  of  canons. 
Canon-law  is  a  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tical  laws,  serving   as  the  rule  of    a 
church  government. 
CAN'ON-BIT,  n.  That  part  of  a  bit  let 
into  a  horse's  mouth. 
CAN'ONESS,  n.  A  woman  who  enjoys 
a  prebend,  affixed,  by  the  foundation, 
to  maids,  without    obliging    them    to 
make  any  vows  or  renounce  the  world. 
CANON'IC,       )  n.   [Lat.  canonicus.] 
CANONICAL, }    Pertaining  to  a  can- 
on; according  to  the  canon,  or  rule. 
Canonical  books,   or   canonical   scrip- 
tures, are  those  books  of  the  scriptures 
which  are  admitted  by  the  canons  of 
the  church  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The 
Romish  church  admits  the  apocryphal 
books  to  be  canonical;  the  protestants 
reject  them.     Canonical  hours  are  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  the  day,  fixed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  appropriated 
to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion. 
In  Great  Britain,  these  hours  are  from 
eight  o'clock  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon, 
before  and  after  which  marriage  can- 
riot  be  legally  performed  in  the  church. 
Canonical  obedience  is  submission  to 
the  canons  of  a  church,  especially  the 
submission  of  the  inferior  clergy  to 
their  bishops,  and  other  religious  or- 
ders  to   their  superiors.       Canonical 
punishments   are    such  as  the  church 
may  inflict;  as  excommunication,  de- 
gradation,  penance,   &e.       Canonical 
life  is  the  method  or  rule  of  living  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived 
in  community,  a  course  of  living  pre- 
scribed for  clerks,  less  rigid  than  the 
monastic  and  more  restrained  than  the 
secular.     Canonical  sins,  in  the  ancient 
church,  were  those  for  which  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted;  as  idolatry, 
murder,  adultery,  heresy,  &c.     Can- 
onical  letters,  anciently,  were  letters 
which  passed  between    the  orthodox 
clergy,  as  testimonials  of  their  faith,  to 
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keep  up  the  Catholic  communion,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  heretics. 
Cammical  epistles,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  those  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  called  general  or 
catholic. 

CANON'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  canon. 
CANON'ICALNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  canonical. 

€ANON'I€ALS,  n.  plur.  The  full  dress 
of  the  clergy,  worn  when  they  officiate. 
eANON'ICATE,  n.  The  office  of  a 
canon. 

CAN'ONIST,  n.  A  professor  of  canon 
law;  one  skilled  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  ecclesiastical  law. 
CANONIST're,  a.  Having  the  know- 
ledge of  a  canonist. 

CANONIZA'TION,  n.  [&e  CANONIZE.] 
The  act  of  declaring  a  man  a  saint,  or 
rather  the  act  of  ranking  a  deceased 
person  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  call- 
ed a  canon.  This  act  is  preceded  by 
beatification,  and  by  an  examination 
into  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  per- 
son ;  after  which  the  pope  decrees  the 
canonization.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
sainted. 

CAN'ONIZE,  v.  t.  [from  canon.']  To 
declare  a  man  a  saint  and  rank  him  in 
the  catalogue,  called  a  canon. 

CAN'ONIZED,  pp.  Declared  to  be  a 
saint. 

CAN'ONIZING,  ppr.  Declaring  to  be 
a  saint. 

CAN'ONRY,      In.    An    ecclesiastical 

CAN'ONSHIP,  /  benefice,  in  a  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  church,  which  has  a 
prebend  or  stated  allowance  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church  commonly 
annexed  to  it.  The  benefice  filled  by  a 
canon.  A  prebend  may  subsist  with- 
out a  canonry;  but  a  canonicate  is  in- 
separable from  a  prebend. 

CAN'OPIED,  a.  [See  CANOPY.]  Co- 
vered with  a  canopy. 

CANO'PUS.n.  A  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  rudder  of  the  constella- 
tion Argo. 

CANp'PUS,  n.  The  name  of  an  Egyp- 
tian jar,  of  a  big-bellied  form,  with  a 
cover  or  top  representing  a  human 

.  head,  or  that  of  some  animal,  generally 
made  of  baked  earth  and  used  for  keep- 
ing water  cool. 

CAN'OPY,  n.  [Gr.  xuuuTtm,  a  pavilion, 
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or  net  spread  over  a  bed  to  keep  off 


gnats,  from  *m&^,  a  gnat.]  1.  A  cover- 
ing over  a  throne,  or  over  a  bed;  more 
generally  a  covering  over  the  head  So 
the  sky  is  called  a  canopy,  and  a  canopy 
is  borne  over  the  head  in  processions 
In  arch.,  a  decoration  serving  as  a  hood 
or  cover  suspended  over  an  altar,  throne, 
chair  of  state,  pulpit,  and  the  like.  The 
ornamented  projecting  head  of  a  niche, 
or  tabernacle.  The  label  moulding,  or 
drip  stone  which  surrounds  the  head 
of  a  door  or  window,  if  ornamented,  is 
also  called  a  canopy. 
CAN'OPY,  B.  t.  To  cover  with  a  canopy. 
CAN'OPYING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a 
canopy. 
CANO'ROUS,  a.  [Lat.  canorus,  from 

cano,  to  sing.]  Musical;  tuneful. 
€ANO'KOUSNESS,  n.  Musicalness. 
CANT,  v.  t.  [Lat.  canto,  to  sing;  Sp. 
cantor,  to  sing,  to  chant,  to  recite,  to 
creak,  to  chirp,  to  whistle;  Fr.  chanter; 
Arm.  cana;  from  Lat.  cano,  to  sing. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  throw,  thrust, 
or  drive,  as  in  can;  a  sense  retained  in 
the  phrase,  to  cant  over  any  thing.  In 
singing,  it  implies  a  modulation  or  in- 
flexion of  voice.  In  Welsh,  can,  with 
a  different  sound  of  the  vowel,  signi- 
fies a  song  and  white,  Lat.  cano,  canus, 
and  caneo.  These  are  from  the  same 
root  and  have  the  same  radical  sense, 
to  throw,  or  shoot  as  rays  of  light,  to 
shine,  probably  applied  to  the  sun's 
morning  rays.]  1.  In  popular  usage,  to 
turn  about,  or  to  turn  over,  by  a  sud- 
den push,  or  thrust ;  as,  to  cant  over  a 
pail,  or  a  cask. — 2.  To  toss ;  as,  to  cant 
a  ball. — 3.  To  speak  with  a  whining 
voice,  or  an  affected  singing  tone. — 4.  To 
talk  in  a  jargon,  or  in  any  kind  of  af- 
fected language ;  to  use  the  words  and 
phraseology  peculiar  to  a  religious  sect 
or  party.  [In  the  two  latter  senses,  it  is 
usually  intransitive.]  Among  builders,  to 
cut  off  the  external  angles  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  any  two  planes. — 5.  To  sell 
by  auction,  or  to  bid  a  price  at  auction. 
CANT,  n.  A  toss ;  a  throw,  thrust,  or 
push  with  a  sudden  jerk;  as,  to  give  a 
ball  a  cant.  [This  is  the  literal  sense.] 
— 2.  A  whining,  singing  manner  of 
speech;  a  quaint,  affected  mode  of  ut- 
tering words,  either  in  conversation  or 
preaching. — 3.  The  whining  speech  of 
beggars,  as  in  asking  alms  and  making 
complaints  of  their  distresses. — I.  The 
peculiar  words  and  phrases  of  profes- 
sional men;  the  repetition  of  phrases 
like  the  burden  of  a  song;  the  dialect 
of  a  sect  or  set  of  people;  slang.— 5. 
Any  barbarous  jargon  in  speech. — 6. 
Whining  pretension  to  goodness. — 7. 
Outcry,  at  a  public  sale  of  goods;  a 
call  for  bidders  at  an  auction.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  precisely  equivalent 
toauclion,  auctio,  a  hawking^  crying  out, 
or  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  a  singing  out. 
CANT,  n.  [D.  hant,  a  corner.]  A  niche; 
a  corner,  or  retired  place. — Cant-tim- 
bers, in  a  ship,  are  those  which  are  si- 
tuated at  the  two  ends. — Cant-pieces, 
pieces  of  timber  inserted  in,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  angles  of  fishes  and  side 
trees,  so  as  to  supply  any  part  that 
may  prove  sappy  or  rotten. — 2.  An  ex- 
ternal or  salient  angle. 
CANT-MODLD'ING,  n.  A.  moulding 
with  a  bevelled  face. 
CANTA'BILE,  adv.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
term  applied  to  movements  intended  to 
be  performed  in  a  graceful,  elegant,  and 
melodious  style. 

CANTA'BRIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Can- 

tabria,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  Spain. 

CANTABRI'GIAN,  n.  A  man.orscho- 
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lar  of  Cambridge,  commonly  called  a 
cantab. 

CAN'T  ALIVER,  or  CAN'TILEVER, 
n.  A  wooden  or  iron  block  framed  into 
the  front  or  side  of  a  house,  and  pro- 
jecting from  it  to  carry  mouldings  or 
eaves.  Cantalivers  serve  the  same  end 


as  modillions,  but  while  the  use  of  the 
latter  is  confined  to  regular  architec- 
ture, the  former  have  a  general  and 
trivial  use.  The  word  is  probably  de- 
rived from  Lat.  canterii  labrum,  the  lip 
of  a  rafter. 

CAN'TAR,      In.  An  eastern  weight; 

CANTA'RO,  (  at  Acra,  in  Turkey, 
603  pounds;  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  114 
pounds.  In  Egypt  it  consists  of  100, 
or  150  rotolos;  at  Naples,  it  is  25 
pounds;  at  Genoa,  150;  at  Leghorn, 
150,  151,  or  160.  At  Alicant,  in  Spain, 
the  cantaro  is  a  liquid  measure  of  3 
gallons.  In  Cochin,  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, of  4  rubies ;  the  rubi,  32  rotolos, 

CANTA'TA,  n.  [Italian,  from  cantare, 
to  sing;  Lat.  canto.]  A  poem  set  to 
music;  a  composition,  or  song,  inter- 
mixed with  recitatives  and  airs,  chiefly 
intended  for  a  single  voice. 

CANTA'TION.t  n.  A  singing. 

CANT'ED  COLUMN,  n.  A  column 
polygonal  in  section. 

CANTEEN',  n.  [It.  cantina,  a  wine 
cellar,  or  vault.]  A  drinking  house;  a 
tin  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying 
liquor  for  drink.  It  is  also  made  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  keg. 

CAN'TELOUP,  n.  A  variety  of  musk- 
melon. 

CANT'ER,  t?.  t.  [Arm.  cantreal,  or 
cantren,  to  run,  to  rove,  or  ramble,  from 
tossing,  or  leaping,  canting.  See  CANT.] 
To  move  as  a  horse  in  a  moderate  gal- 
lop, raising  the  two  fore  feet  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  leap  or  spring. 

CANT'ER,  o.  t.  To  ride  upon  a  canter. 

CANT'ER,  n.  A  moderate  gallop,  a 
Canterbury  gallop. — 2.  One  who  cants 
or  whines. 

CANT'ERBURY-BELL,  n.  A  species 
of  Campanula.  C.  Medium.  [See  BELL- 
FLOWER  ] 

CANT'ERBURY-TALE,  n.  A  fabu- 
lous story;  so  called  from  Chaucer's 
tales. 

CANT'ERED,  pp.  Ridden  at  a  canter. 

CANT'E  RING,  ppr.  Moving  or  riding 
with  a  moderate  gallop. 

CANTHAR'IDIN,  or  CANTHAR'I- 

D1NE,  n.  [Below.]  That  peculiar  sub- 
stance existing  in  the  Cantharis  vesica- 

toria,  which  causes  vesication.     It  is  a 

volatile  crystalline  body,  very  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  essential  oils. 
CAN'THARIS,  or 
jifar.CANTHAR'- 
IDES,  n.  [Gr.  ««,- 
0«(if.]  Spanish 

flies.  This  fly  is 
nine  or  ten  lines 
in  length,  of  a 
shining  green  co- 
lour, mixed  with  a- 
r»mh.ri.  rij.  zure.andhasanau- 

seous  smell.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 


CANTONED 


CANT 


CAP 


trees  and  shrubs,  preferring  the  ash. 
These  flies,  when  bruised,  are  univer- 
sally used  as  a  Tesicatory,  or  blister- 
ing plaster.  The  largest  come  from 
Italy,  but  the  best  from  Spain. 

GANTH'US,  n.  [Gr.  *«,«.<;  D.  Kant,  a 
corner.]  An  angle  of  the  eye;  a  cav- 
ity at  the  extremities  of  the  eyelids ; 
the  greater  is  next  to  the  nose,  the  les- 
ser near  the  temple. 

CAN'TIGLE,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  cantico; 
Lat.  canticum,  from  canto.  See  CANT.] 
1.  A  song.  In  the  plural,  Canticles,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon, 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— 2.+  A  canto;  a  division  of  a 
MOB. 

CAN 'TILE,  v.  t.  To  cut  to  pieces. 

€AN'TILLATE,  r.  *  [Lat.  cantillo.  See 
CANT.]  To  chant;  to  recite  with  mu- 
sical tones. 

CANTILLA'TIOIS,  n.  A  chanting; 
recitation  with  musical  modulations. 

CANTING,  ppr.  Throwing  with  a 
sudden  jerk;  tossing. — 2.  Speaking 
with  a  whine,  or  song-like  tone. 

€ANTINGLY,  adv.  With  a  cant. 

CANT'INGNESS,  n.  Quality  of  utter- 
ing in  cant. 

CAN'TION.t  n.  A  song,  or  verses. 

€AN'TLE,  n.  [Arm.  chantell;  Fr.  chan- 
teau,  whence  echaniillon;  Eng.  scant- 
ling.'] f  A  fragment;  apiece;  a  por- 
tion; the  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle 
behind. 

CAN'TLE,t  «.  t.  To  cut  into  .pieces ;  to 
cut  out  a  piece. 

€ANT'LET,  n.  A  piece;  a  little  corner; 
a  fragment. 

GAN'TO,  n.  "[It.  canto,  a  song;  Lat. 
eantus.  See  CAST.]  A  part  or  divi- 
sion of  a  poem,  answering  to  what  in 
prose  is  called  a  book.  In  Italian, 
canto  is  a  song,  and  it  signifies  also  the 
treble  part,  first  treble,  or  highest  vo- 
cal part  or  the  leading  melody. 

CAN'TO-FER'MO  n.  [It.  firm  song.] 
In  music,  the  subject  song.  Every  part 
that  is  the  subject  of  counter  point, 
whether  plain  or  figured,  is  called  by 
the  Italians  canto-fermo. 
CAN'TON,  n.  [It.  cantone,  a  corner- 
stone, and  a  canton ;  Fr.  canton,  a  cor- 
ner, a  part  of  a  country,  a  district ;  Ger. 
hinile:  a  corner,  point,  edge,  border. 
The  Welsh  unites  canton  with  cant,  a 
hundred,  Lat.  centum,  Sax.  hund,  for 
cantrev,  is  a  circuit  or  division  of  a 
country,  from  cant,  a  hundred.]  1.  A 
small  portion  of  land,  or  division  of 
territory ;  originally,  a  portion  of  ter- 
ritory on  a  border;  also,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  canton. — 2. 


A  small  portion  or  dis-   \rrr 

trict  of  territory,  con-     [t  t 

stituting     a     distinct     | 

state  or  government,  as 

in  Switzerland. — 3.  In 

her.,  a  corner   of  the 

shield. — 1.    A   distinct 

part,  or   division;    as,  c«nton 

the  cantons  of  a  paint- 
ing or  other  representation. 

CAN'TON,  r.  t.  [Sp.  acantonar.]  1.  Ti 
divide  into  small  parts  or  districts,  a' 
territory ;  to  divide  into  distinct  por 
tions. — 2.  To  allot  separate  quarters  t< 
each  regiment  of  an  army  or  body  o 
troops. 

GAN'TONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  can 
ton  ;  divided  into  cantons. 

GAN'TONED,pp.  Divided  into  distinc 
parts,  or  quarters ;  lodged  in  distinc 
quarters,  astroops.  Cantoned.or canton 
nee,  is  a  term  used  by  heralds,  o 
charges  borne  with  a  cross. 


CAN'TONING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  dis- 
tinct districts ;  allotting  separate  quar- 
ters to  each  regiment. 

GAN'TONIZE,  r.  «.  To  canton,  or  di- 
vide into  small  districts. 
AN'TONMENT.n.  A  part  or  division 
of  a  town  or  village,  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular regiment  of  troops:  separate 
quarters. 

^ANT'ON'S  PHOSPHORUS,  n.  A 
composition  made  by  mixing  three  parts 
of  calcined  oyster-shells  with  one  of 
the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  a  strong 
heat  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  phosphorescence  to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will 
shine  in  a  dark  room  for  several  hours 
afterwards. 

GAN'TRAIP,  or  GAN'TRIP,  n.  [Isl. 
gandreid.]  A  charm,  a  spell,  an  incan- 
tation.— 2.  A  trick ;  a  piece  of  mischief 
artfully  or  adroitly  performed.  [Scotch.] 

CAN'TRED,  In.  [Lat.  centum.]  A  hnn- 

CAN'TREF,  J  dred  villages,as  in  Wales. 
JAN'TY,  n.  [from  cant.]  In  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  1.  Lively, 
cheerful;  applied  to  persons  and  things. 
— 2.  Small  and  neat;  as,  a  canty  crea- 
ture. 

3ANTAS,  n.  [Fr.  canevas,  canvas,  and 
chanvre,  hemp;  Arm.  canavas;  Ger. 
kanefass,  canvas,  and  hanf,  hemp;  Lat. 
cannabis,  hemp;  Gr.  ««»«&;.  It  is 
from  the  root  of  canna,  cane;  perhaps 
a  diminutive.]  1.  A  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp,  or  flax,  nsed  for  tents,  sails  of 
ships,  painting,  and  other  purposes. — 2. 
A  clear,  unbleached  cloth,  woven  regu- 
larly in  little  squares,  nsed  for  work- 
ing tapestry  with  the  needle. — 3.  A- 
mong  the  French,  the  rough  draught  or 
model  on  which  an  air  or  piece  of  mu- 
sic is  composed,  and  given  to  a  poet  to 
finish.  The  canvas  of  a  song  contains 
certain  notes  of  the  composer,  to  show 
the  poet  the  measure  of  the  verses  he 
is  to  make. — 4.  Among  seamen,  cloth  in 
sails,  or  sails  in  general;  as,  to  spread 
as  much  canvas  as  the  ship  will  bear. 
GANTAS-CLIMBER,  n.  A  sailor  that 
goes  aloft  to  handle  sails. 
GAN'VASS,  p.  t.  [Old  Fr.  cannabasser, 
to  beat  about,  to  shake,  to  examine.] 

1.  To  discuss ;  literally,  to  beat  or  shake 
out,  to  open  by  beating   or  shaking, 
like  the  Lat.  discutio.    This  is  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word ;  as,  to  canvass  a 
subject  or  the  policy  of  a  measure. — 

2.  To  examine  returns  or  votes;    to 
search  or  scrutinize ;  as,  to  canvass  the 
votes  for  members  of  parliament. 

CANTASS,  v.  i.  To  seek,  or  go  about 
to  solicit,  votes  or  interest ;  to  use  ef- 
forts to  obtain ;  to  make  interest  in  fa- 
vour of ;  followed  by  for;  as,  to  canvass 

for  an  office  or  preferment;  to  canvass 

for  a  friend. 

GAN'VASS,  n.  Examination;  close  in- 
spection to  know  the  state  of;  as,  a 
canvass  of  votes. — 2.  Discussion;  de- 
bate.— 3.  A  seeking,  solicitation,  or  ef- 
forts to  obtain. 

CAN'VASSED,  pp.  Discussed;  exa 
mined. 

GAN'VASSER,  n.  One  who  solicit: 
votes,  or  goes  about  to  make  interest 
— 2.  One  who  examines  the  returns  o 
Totes  for  a  public  officer. 

G  ANTASSING,  ppr.  Discussing ;  exa 
mining;  sifting;  seeking. 

GAN'VASSING,  n.  The  act  of  discuss 
ing,  examining,  or  making  interest. 

GA'NT,  a.  [from  cane.]     Consisting  o 
cane,  or  abounding  with  canes. 
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CAN'ZONE,  n.  [It.  a  song.  See  CANT.] 
A  song  or  air  in  two  or  three  parts, 
with  passages  of  fugue  and  imitation  ; 
or  a  poem  to  which  music  may  be  com- 
posed in  the  style  of  a  cantata.  When 
set  to  a  piece  of  instrumental  music,  it 
signifies  much  the  same  as  cantata ; 
and  when  set  to  a  sonata,  it  signifies 
allegro,  or  a  brisk  movement. 
^AN'ZONET,  n.  [It.  canzonetta.]  A 
little  or  short  song,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
parts.  It  sometimes  consists  of  two 
strains,  each  of  which  is  sung  twice. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  species  of  jig. 
DAOUTCHOUG,  n.  (coochooc.)  India- 
rubber,  a  substance  produced  from  Si- 
phonia  elastica,and  various  other  plants. 
The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is  very 
great.  Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid, 
but  heat  soon  restores  its  original  elas- 
ticity. When  exposed  to  the  fire  it 
softens,  swells  up,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame.  Caoutchouc  has  of  late 
become  an  article  of  very  considerable 


Caoutchouc  (Sipboni*  elutlea) 

importance.  It  has  the  property  of 
being  impervious  to  water,  and  means 
have  been  discovered  of  reducing  it  to 
a  state  of  solution.  When  thin  fila- 
ments of  it  are  spread  over  cloth,  or 
any  other  substance,  it  is  rendered  im- 
pervious alike  to  air  and  water.  Air 
cushions  and  pillows  are  manufactured 
in  this  way;  as  are  waterproof  cloaks, 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  It  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of 
braces,  belts,  saddle  girths,  flexible  gas 
tubes,  and  other  articles. 
GAP,  n.  [Sax.  cttppe,  a  cap,  and  a  cape, 
a  cloak ;  Ger.  happe  and  haube;  Dan. 
happe,  a  robe  or  coat;  W.  cap;  Fr. 
chape,  chapeau.  The  sense  is  probably 
that  which  is  put  on.]  1.  A  part  of 
dress  made  to  cover  the  head. — 2.  The 
ensign  of  a  cardinalate.— 3.  The  top,  or 
the  uppermost ;  the  highest. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  fools.  Shak. 

4.  A  vessel  in  form  of  a  cap. — 5.  An  act 
of  respect  made  by  uncovering  the 
head. — Cap  o/ac<znnon,apiece  of  lead 
laid  over  the  vent  to  keep  the  priming 
dry;  now  called  an  apron. — Cap  of 
maintenance,  an  ornament  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  is  also  carried  before 
the  mayors  of  some  cities.  In  her., 
caps  of  various  forms  occur,  and  are 
nsed  as  marks  of  dignity,  independent 
of  what  are  usually  denominated  crowns 
or  coronets,  some  of  which  are  often 
borne  without  caps.  In  arch.,  the  con- 
geries of  mouldings  which  form  the  head 
of  a  pier  or  pilaster.  In  joinery,  the 
uppermost  of  any  assemblage  of  parts. 
In  ship-building,  a  cap  is  a  thick  strong 
block  of  wood,  used  to  confine  two 
masts  together,  when  one  is  erected  at 
the  head  of  another. 
GAP,  n.  [Sui.  Goth,  koppa.]  A  wooden 
bowl  for  containing  food,  whether  solid 
or  fluid.  [Scotch,  caup.] 


CAPACITY 


CAPE 


CAPERER 


CAP,  v.  t.  To  cover  the  top,  or  end;  t 
spread  over;  as,  a  bone  is  capped  at  th 
joint  with  a  cartilaginous  substance. 

The  cloud-capped  towers.  Shak 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  cap,  or  take  off  i 
cap. — To  cap  verses,  is  to  name  alter 
nately  verses  beginning  with  a  particu 
lar  letter ;  to  name  in  opposition  o 
emulation ;  to  name  alternately  in  con 
test. —  To  cap  a  rope,  among  seamen,  i 
to  cover  the  end  of  it  with  tarred  can 
vas,  which  is  whipt  in  the  twine  or 
spun-yarn. 

CAP.f  v.  i.  To  uncover  the  head  in  re 
verence  or  civility. 

CAPABILITY,  n.  [See  CAPABLE.J 
The  quality  of  being  capable;  capa- 
city; capableness. 

CA'PABLE,  a.  [Fr.  capable,  from  Lat 
capio,  to  take.]  1.  Able  to  hold  or  con- 
tain; able  to  receive;  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious; often  followed  by  of;  as,  the 
room  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  or 
capable  of  holding  the  company. — 2 
Endued  with  power  competent  to  the 
object;  as,  a  man  is  capa  ble  of  judging 
or  he  is  not  capable. — 3.  Possessing 
mental  powers;  intelligent;  able  to 
understand,  or  receive  into  the  mind; 
having  a  capacious  mind ;  as,  a  capable 
judge;  a  capable  instructor. — 4.  Sus- 
ceptible ;  as,  capable  of  pain  or  grief. 
— 5.  Qualified  for;  susceptible  of;  as, 
a  thing  is  capable  of  long  duration ;  or 
it  is  capable  of  being  coloured  or  alter- 
ed.—6.  Qualified  for,  in  a  moral  sense; 
having  legal  power  or  capacity  ;  as,  a 
bastard  is  not  capable  of  inheriting  an 
estate.— 7.f  Hollow. 
CA'PABLENESS,  n  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  capable;  capacity;  power 
of  understanding ;  knowledge. 
CAPAC'IFY.i).  t.  To  qualify.  [  Unusual.'} 
CAPA'CIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  capax,  from  ca- 
pio, to  take  or  hold.]  1.  Wide;  large; 
that  will  hold  much;  as,  a  capacious 
vessel.— 2.  Broad;  extensive;  as, a  ca- 
pacious bay  or  harbour. — 3.  Extensive; 
comprehensive;  able  to  take  a  wide 
view ;  as,  a  capacious  mind. 
CAPA'CIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  capacious 
manner  or  degree. 

CAPA'CIOUSNESS,  n.  Wideness ; 
largeness ;  as  of  a  vessel.— 2.  Exten- 
siveness;  largeness;  as  of  a  bay.— 3. 
Comprehensiveness;  power  of  taking  a 
wide  survey ;  applied  to  the  mind. 
CAPAC'ITATE,  v.  t.  [See  CAPACITY.] 
To  make  capable;  to  enable;  to  fur- 
nish with  natural  power;  as,  to  capaci- 
tate one  for  understanding  a  theorem. 
— 2.  To  endue  with  moral  qualifica- 
tions; to  qualify;  to  furnish  with  legal 
powers ;  as,  to  capacitate  one  for  an 
office. 

CAPAC'ITATED,  pp.  Made  capable ; 
qualified. 

CAPACITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing capable. 

CAPAC'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  capacitas,  from 
capax,  capio;  Fr.  capacite.]  1.  Pas- 
sive power;  the  power  of  containing 
or  holding;  extent  of  room  or  space; 
as,  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  or  a  cask. — 
2.  The  extent  or  comprehensiveness  of 
the  mind ;  the  power  of  receiving  ideas 
or  knowledge;  as,  let  instruction  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth. — 3. 
Active  power;  ability;  applied  to  men 
vr  things;  but  less  common  and  correct. 
The  world  does  not  include  a  cause  en- 
dued with  such  Cfipncitiet.  Blackmore. 
4.  State;  condition;  character;  pro- 
fession; occupation.  A  man  may  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a  mechanic,  of  afriend, 
of  an  attorney,  or  of  a  statesman.  He 


may  have  a  natural  or  a  political  capa- 
city.— 5.  Ability  in  a  moral  or  legal 
sense ;  qualification ;  legal  power  or 
right ;  as,  a  man  or  a  corporation  may 
have  a  capacity  to  give  or  receive  and 
hold  estate. — 6.  In  geom.,  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  body.— 7.  In  chem.,  that  state, 
quality,  or  constitution  of  bodies  by 
which  they  absorb  and  contain,  or  ren- 
der latent,  any  fluid  ;  as,  the  capacity 
of  water  for  caloric.  Experiment  shows 
that  different  quantities  of  heat  are 
required  to  raise  different  bodies  to  the 
same  temperature,  and  those  substances 
which  require  the  largest  quantity  of 
heat  to  raise  them  to  a  given  tempera- 
ture, are  said  to  have  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  heat. 

CAP-A-PIE,  (capapee'.)  [Fr.]  From 
head  to  foot;  all  over;  as,  armed  cap- 
a-pie. 


Knight  armed  Cap-a-pie. 

CAPAR'ISON,  n.  [Sp.  caparazon,  a 
cover  put  over  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  a 
cover  for  a  coach;  Fr.  caparacon.]  A 
cloth  or  covering  laid  over  the  saddle 
or  furniture  of  a  horse,  especially  a 
sumpter  horse,  or  horse  of  state. 

CAPAR'ISON,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a 
cloth,  as  a  horse. — 2.  To  dress  pom- 
pously ;  to  adorn  with  rich  dress. 

€APAR'ISONED,  pp.  Covered  with 
cloth;  adorned;  completely  accoutered 
or  armed  for  the  field,  as  a  horse ;  a 
term  used  in  heraldry. 


Capariioned  ancient  War-hone. 

lAPAR'ISONING,  ppr.  Dressing  pom- 
pously. 

lAP'CASE,  n.  A  covered  case. 
--APE,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  cabo;  Fr.  cap; 
Lat.  caput;  Gr.  *i?«;w:  Sans,  cabala, 
head.  It  signifies  end,  furthest  point, 
from  extending,  shooting.]  1.  A  head- 
land; properly  the  head,  point,  or  ter- 
mination of  a  neck  of  land,  extending 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  beyond  the 
common  shore;  and  hence  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  neck  of  land  itself  inde- 
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finitely,  as  in  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Horn, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  differs  from  a 
promontory  in  this,  that  it  may  be  high 
or  low  land ;  but  a  promontory  is  a 
high  bold  termination  of  a  neck  of 
land. — 2.  The  part  of  a  garment  hang- 
ing from  the  neck  behind  and  over  the 
shoulders. 

CAP'ELAN,  n.  A  small  fish,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  shoals  of  which  ap- 
pear off  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  Newfoundland.  They  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Greenlanders. 

€APEL'LA,  n.  A  bright  fixed  star  in 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  constellation 
Auriga. 

CAP'ELLET,  n.  A  kind  of  swelling  like 
a  wen,  growing  on  the  heel  of  the  hock 
on  a  horse,  and  on  the  point  of  the  el- 
bow. 

CA'PER,  v.  i.  [Fr.  cabrer,  to  prance  ; 
cabriole,  a  goat-leap,  a  caper ;  It.  ca- 
priola,  a  wild  goat,  a  caper  in  dancing; 
Lat.  caper,  a  goat.  But  probably  caper 
is  from  the  root  of  capio,  which  signi- 
fies not  merely  to  seize,  but  to  shoot 
or  reach  forward,  or  to  leap  and  seize. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  this  word  co- 
incides in  origin  with  Dan.  kipper,  to 
leap,  whence  Eng.  to  skip.]  To  leap ; 
to  skip  or  jump  ;  to  prance;  to  spring. 
CA'PER,  n.  A  leap;  a  skip;  a  spring; 
as,  in  dancing  or  mirth,  or  in  the  frolic 
of  a  goat  or  lamb. 

CA'PER,  n.  [Fr.  capre;  Lat.  capparis; 
Ger.  kaper;  Syr.  kapar;  Ar.  habaron. 
The  Ar.  verb  signifies  to  increase.] 
The  bud  of 
the  Capparis 
spinosa,  or 
caper -bush, 
whichismuch 
used  for  pick- 
ling. The 
buds  are  col- 
lected before 
the  flowers 
expand,  and 
preserved  in 
vinegar.  The 

Caper  Plant  bush  is  a  low 

shrub,  generally  growing  from  the  joints 
of  old  walls,  from  fissures  in  rocks,  and 
amongst  rubbish,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe. 

CA'PER-BUSH.     See  CAPER. 

CAPERCAI'LZIE,  €APERKA'LLY, 
or  CAPERCA'LZE,  n.  The  Scotch 
name  forthe  capercail,or  wood-grouse, 
now  no  longer  holding  a  place  in  the 


Capercailzie. 

British  Fauna,  of  which  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments.  It  is  the  Te- 
trao  Urogallus  of  Linnaeus ;  the  male  is 
commonly  called  the  mountain  cock. 

€A'PER-€UTTING,  n.  A  leaping  or 
dancing  in  a  frolicsome  manner. 

CATERER,  n.  One  who  capers,  leaps, 
and  skips  about,  or  dances. 


CAPITAL 


CAPITAL 


CAPITOL 


CATERING,  ppr.  Leaping ;  skipping. 
CA'PIAS,  n.  [Lat.  capio,  to  take.]  In 
law,  a  writ  of  two  sorts ;  one  before 
judgment,  called  a  capias  adresponden- 
dum,  where  an  original  is  issued,  to  take 
the  defendant,  and  make  him  answer 
to  the  plaintiff:  the  other,  which  issues 
after  judgment,  is  of  divers  kinds;  as, 
a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  writ  of 
execution  ;  a  capias  pro  fine;  a  capias 
ut  legatum. 

CAP'IBAR,  n.  An  animal  partaking  of 
the  form  of  a  hog  and  of  a  rabbit,  the 
cabiai. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  capilla- 
cetu,  hairy.]  Hairy;  resembling  a  hair. 
[See  CAPILLARY.] 

€APILLAIRE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  syrup, 
extracted  from  Adiantum  capillus  ve- 
neris,  or  maiden-hair  fern. 
CAPIL'LAMENT,  n.  [Lat.  capillamen- 
tum,  from  capillus,  hair,  probably  a  lit- 
tle shoot.]  1.  The  filament,  a  small 
fine  thread,  like  a  hair,  that  grows  in 
the  middle  of  a  flower,  with  a  little 
knob  at  the  top;  a  chive. — 2.  A  fine 
fibre,  or  filament,  of  which  the  nerves 
are  composed. 

CAP'ILLARY,  a.  [Lat.  capillaris,  from 
capillus,  hair.]     1.  Resembling  a  hair, 
fine,  minute,  small  in  diameter,  though 
long ;  as,  a  capillary  tube  or  pipe  ;  a 
capillary  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  such 
as  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels.    Capillary  tubes,  in  physics,  are 
tubes  with  very  small  bores,  of  which 
the  diameter  is  only  a  half,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  &c.,  of  a  line.    If  a  tube  of  this 
sort,  open  at  both  ends,  be  taken,  and 
one  of  its  ends  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  will  rise  within  the  tube  to  a 
sensible  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  the  height  being 
inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
or  the  smaller  the  bore,  the  greater  the 
height.     Different  liquids  rise  in  capil- 
lary tubes  to  different  heights.    The 
rise  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  at- 
traction which  subsists  between  water 
and  glass,  as  those  liquids  which  do  not 
adhere  to  glass,  do  not  rise  in  capillary 
tubes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  stand  lower 
within  than  without.    The  phenomena 
of  the  rise  of  liquids  in  such  tubes,  is 
called  capillary  attraction,  and  is  exhi- 
bited in  numberless  instances  in  nature, 
as  in  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  vegetables. 
— 2.  In  bot.,  capillary  plants  are  hair- 
shaped,  as  the  ferns;  a  term  used  by 
Ray,  Boerhaave,  and  Morison.     This 
class  of  plants  corresponds  to  the  or- 
der of  Filices,  in  the  sexual  method, 
which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf  or  stalk.  This  term 
is  applied  also  to  leaves  which  are  longer 
than  the  setaceous  or  bristle-shaped 
leaf,  to  glands  resembling  hairs,  to  the 
filaments,  to  the  style,  and  to  the  pap- 
pus or  down  affixed  to  some  seeds. 
CAP'ILLARY,  n.  A  tube  with  a  small 
bore ;  a  small  blood-vessel. 
CAPIL'LARY  AC'TION,  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  rise  of  liquids  in  email  tubes,  and 
of  the  sap  in  vegetables.     [See  CAPIL- 
LARY.] 

CAPILLA'TION.t  "•  A  blood-vessel 
like  a  hair. 

CAPIL'LIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  capillus,  a 
hair,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  hair,  or  of  hairs. 
CAP'ITAL,  a.  [Lat.  capitalis,  from  ca- 
put,  the  head.  See  CAPE.]  1.  Liter- 
ally pertaining  to  the  head ;  os  a  capi- 
tal bruise,  in  Milton,  a  bruise  on  the 
head,  [This  *se  is  not  common.]— 2 


Figuratively,  as  the  head  is  the  highest 
part  of  a  man,  chief ;  principal ;  first  in  | 
importance ;  as,  a  capital  city  or  town ; 
the  capital  articles  of  religion. — 3.  Pun- 
ishable by  loss  of  the  head  or  of  life  ; 
incurring  the  forfeiture  of  life;  pun- 
ishable with  death;  as,  treason  and 
murder  are  capital  offences  or  crimes. 
4.  Taking  away  life,  as  a  capital  pun- 
ishment ;  or  affecting  life,  as  a  capital 
trial. — 5.  Great,  important,  though  per- 
haps not  chief;  as,  a  town  possesses 
capital  advantages  for  trade.— 6.  Large; 
of  great  size;  as,  capital  letters,  which 
are  of  different  forms,  and  larger  than 
common  letters.  Capital  stock,  is  the 
sum  of  money  or  stock  which  a  mer- 
chant, banker,  or  manufacturer  employs 
in  his  business;  either  the  original 
stock,  or  that  stock  augmented.  Also, 
the  sum  of  money  or  stock  which  each 
partner  contributes  to  the  joint  fund 
or  stock  of  the  partnership ;  also,  the 
common  fund  or  stock  of  the  company, 
whether  incorporated  or  not.  A  capi- 
tal city  or  town,  is  the  metropolis  or 
chief  city  of  an  empire,  kingdom,  state, 
or  province.  The  application  of  the 
epithet  indicates  the  city  to  be  the 
largest,  or  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, or  both.  In  

many  instances  the 
capital,  that  is,  the 
largest  city,  is  not 
the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Capital  cross, 
in  her ,  a  cross  cor- 
niced at  each  end, 
and  also  a  cross 
headed  after  the 
Tuscan  order. 
CAP'ITAL,  n.  [Lat.  capitellum.]  The 


classical  arch  the  different  orders  h;i\  e 
their  respective  capitals,  but  in  Egyp- 


Composite  Capital. 

uppermost  part  of  a  column,  pillar,  or 
pilaster,  serving  as  the  head  or  crown- 

,,'  ;    i.  "V 


Gothic  Capital,  Salisbury  Cathedral 

tian,  Indian,  Norman,  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, they  are  endlessly  diversified. 


Moorish  Capital,  Bathi  at  Oerona,  Spam. 

ing,  and  placed  immediately  over  the 

shaft  and  under  the  entablature.    In 
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Egyptian  Capital,  Tieoderah. 

By  the  customary  omission  of  the  noun, 
to  which  the  adjective  capital  refers, 
it  stands  for,  1.  The  chief  city  or  town 
in  a  kingdom  or  state ;  a  metropolis. — 

2.  A  large  letter  or  type  in  printing.— 

3.  A  stock  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or 
in  any  business  requiring  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  with  a  view  to  profit. 

CAP  ITAL1ST,  n.  A  man  who  has  a 
capital  or  stock  in  trade,  usually  denot- 
ing a  man  of  large  property,  which  is 
or  may  be  employed  in  business. 

CAP'ITALLY,  adv.  In  a  capital  man- 
ner ;  nobly;  finely.—  2.  With  loss  of 
life  ;  as,  to  punish  capitally. 

CAP'ITALNESS,  n.  A  capital  offence, 
[Lit,  us.] 

CAP'ITATE,  a.  [Lat.  capitatus,  from 
caput,  a  head.]  In  hot.,  growing  in  a 
head,  applied  to  a  flower  or  stigma. 

C APITA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  capitatio,  from 
caput,  the  head.]  1 .  N  umeration  by  the 
head ;  a  numbering  of  persons. — 2.  A 
tax  or  imposition  upon  each  head  or 
person;  a  poll-tax.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten Capitation-tax. 

CAP'ITE,  n.  [Lat.  caput,  the  head,  abl.] 
In  English  law,  a  tenant  in  capite,  or  in 
chief,  is  one  who  holds  lands  immedi- 
ately of  the  king,  caput,  the  head,  or 
lord  paramount  of  all  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  by  knight's  service  or  by  so- 
cage.  This  tenure  is  called  tenure  in 
capite;  but  it  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land by  12  Charles  II.  24. 

CA'PITO,  n.  A  river  fish  of  a  bluish 
black  colour,  and  somewhat  longer 
than  the  carp.  In  English,  it  is-  called 
the  chub. 

CAP'ITOL,  n.  [Lat.  capitolium,  from 


CAPNOMOR 


CAPRICCIOSO 


CAPROIC  ACID 


rapul,  the  head.]  1.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  Home,  and  a  fort,  or  castle, 
on  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  In  this  the 
senate  of  Home  anciently  assembled; 
and  on  the  same  place  is  still  the  city 
hall,  or  town-house,  where  the  conser- 
vators of  the  Romans  hold  their  meet- 
ings. The  same  name  was  given  to  the 
principal  temples  of  the  Romans  in 
their  colonies. — 2.  The  edifice  occupiec 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in 
their  deliberations.  In  some  states, 
the  state-house,  or  house  in  which  the 
legislature  holds  its  sessions;  a  go- 
vernment house. 

CAPITO'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
capitol  in  Rome. 

CAP'ITOLINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
capitol  in  Rome.  The  Capitoline  games 
were  annual  games  instituted  by  Ca- 
millus  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolin- 
us, and  in  commemoration  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
and  other  games  instituted  by  Domi- 
tian  and  celebrated  every  five  years. 
eAPIT'ULAR,  )  n.  [Lat.  capitulum, 
€APIT'ULART,  j  a  head,  or  chap- 
ter.] 1.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter, 
either  of  knights,  canons,  or  religious. 
— 2.  The  body  of  laws,  or  statutes  of  a 
chapter,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  laws, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  made  by  Char- 
lemagne, and  other  princes,  in  general 
councils  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Some  indeed  have  alleged  that  these 
are  supplements  to  laws.  They  are 
so  called,  because  they  are  divided  into 
chapters,  or  sections. — 3.  The  member 
of  a  chapter. 

CAPIT'ULARLY,  adv.  In  the  form  of 
an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 
CAPIT'ULARY,  a.  Relating  to  the 
chapter  of  a  cathedral. 
CAPIT'ULATE,  t>.  t.  [from  capitulum, 
supra.]  1.  To  draw  up  a  writing  in 
chapters,  heads,  or  articles.  [But  this 
sense  is  not  usual.] — 2.  To  surrender,  as 
an  army,~or  garrison,  to  an  enemy,  by 
treaty,  in  which  the  terms  of  surrender 
are  specified  and  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties. The  term  is  applicable  to  a  gar- 
rison, or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
sieged place,  or  to  an  army,  or  troops 
in  any  situation  in  which  they  are  sub- 
dued, or  compelled  to  submit  to  a.  vic- 
torious enemy. 

CAPITULA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  ca- 
pitulating, or  surrendering  to  an  ene- 
my upon  stipulated  terms,  or  condi- 
tions.— 2.  The  treaty,  or  instrument 
containing  the  conditions  of  surrender. 
— 3.  A  reducing  to  heads.  [Not  mu. 
vs.] — 4.  In  German  polity,  a  contract 
which  the  emperor  made  with  the 
electors,  in  the  names  of  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire,  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
CAPIT'ULATOR,  n.  One  who  capitu- 
lates. 

CAP'ITULE,t  n.  A  summary. 
CAPITULUM,  n.  [Lat.]  1.  In  anat., 
a  protuberance  of  a  bone  received  in- 
to the  concavity  of  another  bone.— 2. 
In  bot.t  a  species  of  inflorescence,  call- 
ed a  head,  or  tuft  formed  of  many  ses- 
sile flowers  arranged  in  globular  form 
upon  a  common  peduncle,  or  recep- 
tacle. 

€APFVI,  n.  A  balsam  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.     [See  COPAIBA.] 
CAP'NOMANCY,  n.[Gr.  *«T,.;,smoke, 
and  /i*vT!i«,  divination.]    Divination  by 
the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 
CAP'NOMOR,  n.   [Gr.  *«T,«,  smoke, 
and  fnif*,  a  part.]    A  transparent  co- 
I. 


lourlcss   oil-like  fluid,   obtained  from 
the  smoke  of  organic  bodies,  or  from 
the  tar  of  wood. 
€APOCH.     See  CAPOUCH. 
€APOCH',  v.  t.  To  strip  off  the  hood. 
CA'PON,  K.   [Sp.  capon;  Fr.  chapon, 
Lat.   capo;    Ir.   cabun;  Ger.  kapaun, 
Gr.  *«™>.  Qu.  the  root  of  Fr.  couper. 
A  castrated  cock;  a  cock-chicken  geld- 
ed as  soon  as  he  quits  his  dam,  or  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  crow. 
€A'PON,  v.  t.  To  castrate,  as  a  cock. 
€APONI£RE,  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  caponera,  It, 
capponiera,  a  little  cut,  or  trench,  and 
it  seems  to  be  allied  to  capon,  Sp.  cap- 
onar,  to  cut,  or  curtail.]     In  fort.,  a 
covered  lodgment,  sunk  four    or  five 
feet  into  the  ground,  encompassed  with 
a  parapet,  about  two  feet  high,  serving 
to  support  several  planks,  laden  with 
earth.     It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
fifteen,    or    twenty    soldiers,   and    is 
placed  in  the  glacis,  at  the  extremity  of 
the   counterscarp,  and  in   dry  moats, 
with  embrasures,  or  loop-holes,  through 
which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 
€A'PONIZE,  v.  t.  To  castrate  a  fowl. 
€APOT,  n.  [Fr.  probably  from  Lat.  ca- 
pio,  to  seize.]     A  winning  of  all  the 
tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  piquet. 
€A'POT,  «.  t.  To  win  all  the  tricks  of 
cards  at  piquet. 

€APOTE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  long  cloak  for  fe- 
males, covering  from  head  to  feet. 
€APOUCH',  or  €APOCH',   n.     [Fr. 
capuchon.]     A  monk's  cowl,  or  hood; 
also  the  hood  of  a  cloak. 
€AP'PADINE,  n.  A  sort  of  silk  flock 
taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  silk- 
worm cod,  after  the  true  silk  has  been 
wound  off. 

€AP'PANUS,  n.  The  worm  which  ad- 
heres to,  and  gnaws  the  bottom  of  a 
ship.  This  insect  is  extremely  perni- 
cious to  ships,  particularly  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

€AP'-PAPER,  n.  A  coarse  paper,  so 
called  from  being  used  to  make  caps  to 
hold  commodities. 

CAPPARIDA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  plants, 
having  a  superior  fruit,  parietal  pla- 
centae, four  petals  and  sepals,  a  great 
number  of  stamens,  and  an  ovary  ele- 
vated upon  a  long  stalk.  All  of  them 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  acrid.  Some 
of  the  American  species  are  very  poi- 
sonous; others  act  as  vesicatories,  and 
a  few  are  merely  stimulant,  as  the 
capparis  spinosa,  or  caper  bush,  the 
flower  buds  of  which  constitute  the 
capers  of  the  shops. 
CAP'PARIS,  n.  The  caper  plant.  [See 

CAPER.] 
CAP'PER,  n.  [from  cap.]     One  whose 

business  is  to  make  or  sell  caps. 
€A'PRA,  n.  [Lat.]     The  goat;  a  genus 
of  ruminating  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Mammifera.     [See  GOAT.] 
€APRA'RIA,  n.     Sweet  weed,  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Diriynamia,  and 
order  Angiospermia  of  Linnaeus,  nat. 
order  Scrophularineae. 
€AP'REOLATE,  a.   [Lat.  capreolus,  a 
tendril,  properly  a  shoot  from  the  root 
of  capra,  a  goat.]     In  hot.,  having  ten- 
drils,  or  filiform   spiral   claspers,    by 
which  plants  fasten  themselves  to  other 
bodies,  as  in  vines,  peas,  &c. 
€A'PRI€-ACID,   n.   A  peculiar  acid 
occurring  with  the  butyric  and  cap- 
roic  acids  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and 
the  goat. 

€APRI€CIO.     [It.  freak,  whim.]     A 
loose,  irregular  kind  of  music. 
€APRI€CIO'SO.     [It.]     A  term  de- 
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noting  a  free,  fantastic  style  of  mu- 
sic. 

€APRICE,  n.  [Fr.  caprice;  It.  capriccio, 
a  shaking  in  fever,  rigours;  also,  whim, 
freak,  fancy.  I  suspect  this  word  to  be 
formed,  with  a  prefix  ca,  on  the  root 
of  freak,  break;  denoting  primarily  a 
sudden  bursting,  breaking,  or  starting. 
So  we  see  in  Italian,  maglio,  and  cam- 
aglio,  a  mail.  In  early  English  writ- 
ers, it  is  written,  according  to  the 
Spanish,  capricho.  If  formed  from  the 
root  of  capio,  caper,  the  primary  sense 
is  the  same.]  A  sudden  start  of  the 
mind;  a  sudden  change  of  opinion,  or 
humour;  a  whim,  freak,  or  particular 
fancy. 

CAPRI"CIOUS,  a.  Freakish;  whimsi- 
cal; apt  to  change  opinions  suddenly, 
or  to  start  from  one's  purpose;  un- 
steady; changeable;  fickle;  fanciful; 
subject  to  change  or  irregularity ;  as,  a 
man  of  a  capricious  temper. 
€APRI"CIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  capri- 
cious manner  •„  whimsically. 
€APRI"CIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  led  by  caprice;  whimsical- 
ness;  unsteadiness  of  purpose  or  opi- 
nion.— 2.  Unsteadiness;  liableness  to 
sudden  changes;  as,  the  capriciousness 
of  fortune. 

€AP'RI€ORN,  n.  [Lat.  capricornus, 
caper,  a  goat,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  One 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
winter  solstice;  represented  on  ancient 
monuments  by  the  figure  of  a  goat,  or 
a  figure  having  the  fore  part  like  a 
goat  and  the  hind  part  like  a  fish.  It 
is  characterized  in  books  thus,  Vj" . 
Flamsteed  gives  fifty-one  stars  to  the 
sign.  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  [See 
TROPIC.] 

€A'PRID,  a.  [Lat.  caper,  a  goat.]  Re- 
lating to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  genus  Capra  is  the 
type.     It  comprehends  the  genera  An- 
tilope,  Capra,  Oris,  and  Damalis. 
€APRIFI€A'TION,  n.  [Lat.  caprtfca- 
tio.]     The  supposed  impregnation   of 
the  ovules  of  the  fruit  of  the  fig,  by 
an  insect,  which  penetrates  it  and  car- 
ries in  the  pollen  adhering  to  his  body. 
€APRIFI'€US,  n.  The  wild  fig-tree. 
CAP'RIFOLE,   or  CAPRIFO'LIUM, 
n.    [Lat.  caprifolium.}     Honeysuckle; 
woodbine. 

€APRIFOLIA'CEJE,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  Monopetalous  Dicotyledons.  The 
type  of  the  order  is  the  Caprifolium, 
or  honeysuckle. 

CAP'RIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  caper,  a  goat, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 

CAPRIG'ENOUS,  a.  Produced  by  a 
goat. 

€APRIMU'LGUS,  n.  Goat -sucker,  a 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Passeres.  There  are  two  species,  the 
C.  Europseus  and  the  C.  Americanus. 

CAP'RINE,  a.  Like  a  goat,  pertaining 
to  a  goat. 

€AP'RIOLE,  n.  [Fr.  now  cabriole.]  In 
the  manege,  caprioles  are  leaps  that  a 
horse  makes  in  the  same  place  without 
advancing,  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
he  is  at  the  height  of  the  leap,  he  jerks 
out  with  his  hind  legs,  even  and  near. 
It  differs  from  the  croupade  in  this, 
that,  in  a  croupade,  a  horse  does  not 
show  his  shoes;  and  from  a  balotade, 
in  which  he  does  not  jerk  out. 

€AP'RIPED,  a.  [Lat.  caper,  a  goat, 
and  pes,  foot.]  Having  feet  like  those 
of  a  goat. 

€APRO'I€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  procur  • 
2  N 
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ed  from  milk.  It  is  a  very  fluid  oil, 
colourless,  very  inflammable,  and  has  a 
very  acid  and  penetrating  taste. 

CA'PROS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Scomberidee.  There  is  but  one 
species,  the  Capros  aper,  or  boar -fish. 

CAP'-SHEAF,  n.  The  top  sheaf  of  a 
stack  of  grain ;  the  crowner. " 

CAP'SICUM,  n.  Guinea  pepper,agen- 
us  of  Solanaceous  plants,  with  the 
shell  of  the  fruit  fleshy  and  coloured, 
and  containing  a  pungent  principle 
which  also  exists  in  its  seed,  in  great 
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activity.  The  Capsicum  enters  largely 
into  the  seasoning  of  food,  and  the 
preparation  of  pickles.  The  fruit,  or 
pod  of  several  species  is  employed  in 
medicine,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. 

CAPSIZE,  ti.  t.  To  upset,  or  overturn; 
a  seaman's  phrase. 

CAP'SIZED,  pp.  Overset. 

CAP'SIZING.ppr.  Overturning. 

CAP-SQUARES,  n.  In  gunnery,  strong 
plates  of  iron  which  come  over  the 
trunnions  of  a  gun  and  keep  it  in  the 
carriage. 

CAP'STAN,  n.  Sometimes  written  cap- 
stern.  [Fr.  cabestan;  Sp.  cabestrante; 
Lat.  capistrum;  Sax.  ctepster,  or  cte- 
baslr,  a  halter.  The  Spanish  has  also 
cabria,  an  axle-tree,  and  cabrio,  a  raf- 
ter. Capstan  is  probably  from  Lat. 
capio,  to  hold,  with  some  other  word.J 
A  strong  massy  column  of  timber, 
formed  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  hav- 
ing its  upper  extremity  pierced  to  re- 
ceive bars,  or  levers,  for  winding  a 
rope  round  it,  to  raise  great  weights, 
or  perform  other  extraordinary  work 
that  requires  a  great  power.  It  may 
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be  let  down  through  the  decks  of  a 
ship,  and  so  fixed  that  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  a  horizontal  motion.  Cap- 
stans are  made  in  various  ways,  but 
they  all  act  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  axle.  A  very  effective  form 
of  this  machine  is  called  the  double 


capstan,  in  which  the  barrel  round 
which  the  rope  is  coiled  is  composed 
of  two  cylinders  differing  in  diameter. 
The  smaller  the  difference  between 
the  diameters  of  the  two  axles  the 
greater  the  power  of  this  machine,  or 
the  power  is  to  the  resistance  as  half 
the  difference  between  the  two  cir- 
cumferences to  the  circumference  de- 
scribed by  the  power. — To  man  the 
capstan,  to  place  the  sailors  at  it  in 
readiness  to  heave. —  To  surge  the  cap- 
stan, to  slacken  the  rope  wound  round 
upon  it. —  To  heave  in  at  the  capstan, 
to  go  round  with  it,  by  pushing  with 
the  breast  against  the  bars. —  To  come 
up  with  the  capstan,  to  turn  it  the 
contrary  way.—  To  pawl  the  capstan, 
to  fix  the  pawls,  to  prevent  it  from 
recoiling. 

€AP'STONE,  n.  The  name  for  a  fossil 
Echinite,  or  that  genus  of  Echinite 
known  as  Connulus.  It  is  so  named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  cap. 

GAP'SULAR,     )  a.Hollowlikeachest. 

CAP'SULARY,  )  —2.  Capsular  liga- 
ment, is  that  which  surrounds  every 
moveable  articulation,  and  contains  the 
synovia  like  a  bag. 

€AP'SULATE,     la.    Inclosed    in    a 

CAFSULATED,  /  capsule,  or  as  in  a 
chest,  or  box. 

€AP'SULE,  I  H.  [Lat.  capsula,  a  little 

CAP'SULA,  (    chest,  perhaps  from  ca- 
pio, to  take.]     1.  In  hot.,  a  pericarp 
which  is  "one  or  many- celled,  many- 
seeded,   superior,    dry,    dehiscent    by 
valves,  always  proceeding  from  a  com- 
pound  ovarium.'  — 
2.  A    small    saucer 
made    of    clay    for 
roasting  samples  of 
ores,  or  for  melting 
them. — '3.  In  anat., 
a  membraneous  pro- 
duction enclosing  a 
part  like  a  bag ;  as, 
the  capsule  of   the 
crystalline  lens. 

GAP'TAIN,  n.  [Fr.  capitainr;  It.  capi- 
tano;  from  Lat.  caput,  the  head.  In 
the  feudal  laws  of  Europe,  the  term 
was  applied  to  tenants  in  capite,  who 
were  bound  to  attend  their  prince  in 
his  wars,  at  the  head  of  soldiers,  and 
from  this  practice  the  name  had  its 
origin,  or  from  their  command.]  1. 
Literally,  a  head,  or  chief  officer ;  ap- 
propriately, the  military  officer  who 
commands  a  company,  whether  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  or  matrosses. 
The  full  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  life 
and  foot  guards,  is  15s.  per  day ;  in 
horse  regiments,  14s.  7d.,  and  in  the  in- 
fantry, 11s.  7d. — 2.  In  the  royal  navy, 
the  title  of  the  officer  commanding  a 
ship  of  war.  The  captain  is  next  in 
rank  above  the  commander,  and  ranks 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army, 
but  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
his  commission,  he  ranks  with  a  full 
colonel.  He  rises  by  regular  steps  to 
the  rank  of  admiral.  Captains  of  ships 
were  formerly  designated  post  captains. 
The  heads  of  small  parties,  or  gangs 
of  men  in  a  ship  of  war  are  also  called 
captains;  as,  of  the  fore-castle,  tops, 
&c.  The  pay  of  a  captain  of  the  navy 
varies  with  the  rate  of  a  ship,  from 
£61  7s.  per  month,  for  a  first-rate,  to 
£26  17s.,  for  a  sixth-rate,  fl'hose  hav- 
ing the  command  of  merchant  ships, 
and  other  vessels,  are  called  captains, 
and  sometimes  masters. — 3.  The  com- 
mander of  a  military  band,  a  sense  that 
occurs  in  the  scriptures;  as,  a  captain 
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of  fifty. — 4.  A  man  skilled  in  war.  or 
militaryaffairs  ;as,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  a  great  captain. — 5.  A  chief  com- 
mander. But  in  this  sense  rarely  used, 
but  in  composition.  Captain-  General, 
is  the  conimauder-in-chief  of  an  army, 
or  of  the  militia.  Captain- Lieutenant, 
is  an  officer,  who  with  the  rank  of  a 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  com- 
mands a  company  or  troop.  Thus  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  being  the  cap- 
tain of  the  first  company,  that  com- 
pany is  commanded  by  a  captain-lieu- 
tenant. Captain  JBashaic,  or  CapuJan 
Bashaw,  in  Turkey,  is  the  high  admi- 
ral. 

CAP'TAIN,  n.  A  fish  in  the  West  In- 
dies three  feet  long,  and  thirty  inches 
in  circumference.  In  form  it  resem- 
bles a  carp. 

€AP'TAIN,«.  Chief;  valiant. 

€AP'TAINCY,  n.  The  rank,  post,  or 
commission  of  a  captain. — 2.  The  juris- 
diction of  a  captain,  or  commander,  as 
in  South  America. 

€AP'TAINRY,  n.  The  power,  or  com- 
mand over  a  certain  district;  chieftain- 

CAP'TAINSHIP,  n.  The  condition,  or 
post  of  a  captain,  or  chief  commander. 
— 2.  The  rank,  quality,  or  post  of  a  cap- 
tain. In  lieu  of  this,  captaincy  is  now 
used. — 3.  The  command  of  a  clan,  or 
government  of  &  certain  district. — i. 
Skill  in  military  affairs. 

CAP'TATION,  n.  [Lat.  captatio,  from 
capto,  to  catch.]  The  act,  or  practice 
of  catching  favour,  or  applause,  by 
flattery,  or  address. 

CAP'TION,  n.  [Lat.  captio,  from  capio, 
to  seize.]  1.  The  act  of  taking,  or  ap- 
prehending by  a  judicial  process.  [Lit. 
iw.] — 2.  In  law,  a  certificate,  stating 
the  time  and  place  of  executing  a 
commission  in  chancery,  or  of  taking  a 
deposition,  or  of  the  finding  of  an  in- 
dictment, and  the  court,  or  authority 
before  which  such  act  was  performed, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  legal  and  valid.  A 
caption  may  be  placed  at  the  head,  or 
foot,  of  a  certificate,  or  on  the  back  of 
an  indictment.  The  word  caption  sig- 
nifies a  taking,  but  it  includes  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned.  The  use  of 
the  word  in  any  other  than  a  technical 
sense,  is  not  considered  to  be  well  au- 
thorised.—3.  A  preamble. — 4.  In  Scots 
law,  a  writ  issued  at  the  instance  of  a 
creditor,  commanding  an  officer  to  take 
and  imprison  the  debtor,  till  he  pays 
the  debt.  The  writ  thus  issued  is  also 
called  letters  of  caption.  [See  HORN- 
ING.] 

CAPTIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  captiosus,  from 
capto,  to  catch.]  1.  Disposed  to  find 
fault,  or  raise  objections;  apt  to  cavil, 
as  in  popular  Ian.,  it  is  said,  apt  to  catch 
at;  as,  a  captious  man. — 2.  Fitted  to 
catch,  or  insnare;  insidious;  as,  a  cap- 
tious  question.— 3.  Proceeding  from  a 
cavilling  disposition ;  as  a  captious  ob- 
jection, or  criticism. 

CAPTIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  captious 
manner;  with  an  inclination,  or  inten- 
tion to  object,  or  censure. 

€AP'TIOL*SNESS,  n.  Disposition  to 
find  fault;  inclination  to  object; 
peevishness. 

CAP'TIVATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  captiro,from 
captivus,  a  pri son er,  from  capto,  to 
take.]  1.  To  take  prisoner;  to  seize 
by  force;  as  an  enemy  in  war. — 2.  To 
subtle;  to  bring  into  bondage. — 3. To 
overpower  and  gain  with  excellence,  or 
beauty;  to  charm;  to  engage  the  affec- 
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tions;  to  bind  in  love.— 4.  To  enslave  ; 
with  to;  as,  caiitit-'ated  to  error. 
CAP'TIVATE,  ra.  Taken  prisoner. 
€AP'TIVATED,  pp.  Made  prisoner; 

charmed. 

€AP'T1VATING,  ppr.  Taking  prison- 
er; engaging  the  affections.— 2.  a.  Hav-  j 
ing  power  to  engage  the  affections- 
CAPTIVA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking 
a  prisoner;  a  taking  one  captive. 
CAP'TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  captif;  It.  cattivo, 
whence  Eng.  caitif;  Lat.  captivus,  from 
capto,  to  seize.]  1.  A  prisoner  taken 
by  force,  or  stratagem  in  war,  by  an 
enemy;  followed  by  to;  as,  a  captive 
to  the  victor. — 2.  One  who  is  charmed, 
or  subdued  by  beauty,  or  excellence; 
one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who 
is  held  by  strong  ties  of  love  — 3.  One 
who  is  ensnared  l<y  love,  or  flattery,  or 
by  wiles;  2  Tim.  ii.  2G.-4.  A  slave. 
Anciently  captives  were  enslaved  by 
their  conquerors.  But  in  modern  times, 
they  are  not  made  slaves  in  Christian 
countries ;  and  the  word  captive,  in  a 
literal  sense,  rarely  signifies  a  slave. 
CAPTIVE,  a.  Made  prisoner  in  war; 
kept,  in  bondage,  or  confinement;  as, 
captive  souls. — 2.  Holding  in  confine- 
ment; as,  captive  chains. 
CAP'TIVE.t  v.  t.  To  take  prisoner;  to 
bring  into  subjection. 
CAPTIVITY,  n.  [Fr.  captivite;  Lat. 
captivitas,  from  capto,  to  seize.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a  prisoner,  or  of  being 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy  by  force,  or 
the  fate  of  war. — 2.  Subjection  to  love. 
— 3.  Subjection;  a  state  of  being  under 
control. 

Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ;   2  Cor.  x. 
4.  Subjection;  servitude;  slavery. 

But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members — 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin; 
Rom.  vii. 

To  lead  captivity  captive,  in  scripture, 
is  to  subduethose  who  have  held  others 
in  slavery,  or  captivity ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
CAP'TOR,    n.    [Lat.   capio,  to  take.] 
One   who  takes,  as  a  prisoner,  or  a 
prize.      It  is   appropriately  one  who 
takes  a  prize  at  sea. 
CAPTURE,  n.  [Lat.  captura;  Fr.  cap- 
ture; from  Lat.  capio,  to  take.]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,   the  act   of   taking,   or 
seizing ;  as,  the  capture  of  an  enemy,  of 
a  ship,  or  of  booty,  by  force,  surprise, 
or  stratagem. — 2.  The  thing  taken  ;  a 
prize;  prey  taken  by  force,  surprise, 
or  stratagem. — 3.  Seizure;  arrest;  as, 
the  capture  of  a  criminal,  or  debtor. 
CAPTURE,  v.  t.  To  take,  or  seize  by 
force,  surprise,  or  stratagem,  as  an  ene- 
my, or  his  property;  to  take  by  force 
under  the  authority  of  a  commission ; 
as,  to  capture  a  ship. 
€AP'TUKED,  pp.  Taken  as  a  prize. 
CAP'TURING,  ppr.  Seizing  as  a  prize. 
€APUC'CIO,n.[It.]Acapuchin,orhood. 
CAPU'CHED,  a.  Covered  with  a  hood. 

[Lit.  us.] 

CAPUCHIN,  n.  [Fr.  capucine,  from 
capuce,  a  hood,  or  cowl.]  1.  A  gar- 
ment for  females,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  capuchin  monks. — 2.  A  pigeoi: 
whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers. 
€APUCHl[NS,  n.  Monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  witli 
a  capuce,  capuchon,  a  stuff-cap,-or  cowl 
They  are  clothed  in  brown,  or  gray,  go 
barefooted,  and  never  shave  their  faces 
CAP'UCINE,  n.  A  species  of  monkey 
the  sagoo  or  sa'i. 

CAP'ULIN,  n.  The  Mexican  cherry. 
CAPUS'CHE,  n.  [Fr.  capuce.]  In  Scot- 


land, a  hood  made  of  sey,  or  woollen 
cloth.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a 
sort  of  hood  worn  by  women,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  capuchin  friars,  but  it 
was  afterwards  adopted  also  by  men. 
€A'PUTMOKTUUM,n.  [Lat.]  Death's 
head ;  a  fanciful  term  much  used  by  the 
old  chemists.  It  denoted  the  fixed  re- 
sidue of  chemical  operations,  in  which 
volatile  matters  were  driven  off. 
CAP'WARD,  n.  An  amphibious  animal 
found  in  Brazil.  Its  body  is  like  that 
of  a  hog,  its  head  like  that  of  a  hare, 
and  it  is  destitute  of  a  tail. 
€AR,  CAER,  CHAR,  in  names  of 
places,  is  sometimes  the  Celtic  Caer,  a 
town,  or  city,  as  in  Carstairs,  Caer- 
marthen,  C'harborough.  Car  signifies 
also  a  fort,  or  fortified  place. 
CAR,  n.  [W.  car;  Ir.  carr,  carra,  or 
cairt;  Lat.  carrus,  or  currus;  Fr.  char, 
whence  chariot;  Sax.  crest,  a  cart.  The 
sense  is  probably  taken  from  running 
on  wheels.  See  CURRENT.]  1.  A  small 
vehicle  moved  on  wheels,  usually  drawn 
by  one  horse. — 2.  In  poetical  Ian.,  any 
vehicle  of  dignity,  or  splendour;  a 
chariot  of  war,  or  of  triumph. — 3.  The 
constellation  called  Charles's  wain,  or 
the  Bear.— 4.  A  carriage  for  running 
on  rails,  on  a  rail  road. 
€  ARA'BID^E,  n.  A  family  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  of  the  section  Pentamera 
of  Latreille.  The  species  are  usually 
large,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  metal- 
lic colours. 

€AR'ABINE, )  n.   [Fr.   carabine.']     A 
CARBINE,       )    shortgun,  or  fire-arm, 
carrying  a  ball  of  twenty-four  to  the 
pound,  borne  by  light  horsemen,  and 
hanging  by  a  belt  over  the  left  should- 
er.    The  barrel  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  sometimes  furrowed. 
CARABINEER, In.  A  man  who  car- 
CARBINIER',     /ries  a  carabine;  one 
who  carries   a  longer   carabine  than 
others,  which  is    sometimes  used  on 
foot. 

CAR'ABIJS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects  of  the  family  Carabidae. 
The  genera  Carabus,  Tafflus,  Proce- 
rus,  Procrustes,  and  Calosoma,  contain 
the  largest  species  of  carnivorous 
beetles.  The  carabus  of  Linngms  is 
not  the  same  as  that  here  mentioned. 
CAR' AC,  K.  [Port,  carraca;  Fr.  car- 
ague;  allied  to  It.  carico,  a  burden 
cargo.]  A  large  ship  of  burden;  a 
Portuguese  Indiaman. 
CAR'ACAL,  n.  An  East  Indian  animal 

of  the  feline  kind. 

€  AR'ACOLE,  n.  [Fr.  caracole,  a  wheel- 
ing about;  Sp.  caracal,  a  small  cone,  a 
winding  staircase,  a  snail ;  It.  caracol- 
lo,  a  wheeling  ]  1.  In  the  manege,  a 
semi-round,  or  half  turn  which  a  horse- 
man makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left 
In  the  army,  the  cavalry  make  a  cara 
cole  after  each  discharge,  in  order  to 
pass  to  the  rear  of  the  squadron. — 2 
In  arch.,  a  staircase  in  a  helix  orspira 
form. 

CAR'ACOLE,  v.  i.  To  move  in  a  cara- 
cole; to  wheel. 
CAR'ACOLING,  ppr.  Moving  in  a  ca 

racole. 

CAR'ACOLY,  n.  A  mixture  of  gold 

silver,  and  copper,  of  which  are  made 

rings,  pendants,  and  other  toys  for  th 

savages. 

CAR'AFE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  water-bottle,  or 

decanter. 

CA'RANX,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 

order  Acanthopterygii.      One  specie 

on  the  British  coast  is  well  known  by 

the  name  of  scad,  or  horse-mackerel. 
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3AR' APACE,  n.   The  upper  shell  of 

reptiles. 

JAR'APO,  «.  An  American  fresh-wa- 
ter fish,  about  a  foot  in  length. 

3ARAS'SIUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fish  of  the 

carp  kind. 

JARAS'SOW,  n.  An  American  bird  of 

the  pheasant  kind. 

ilAR'AT,  n.  [Fr.  carat;  Ger.  Jiarat; 
Gr.  Ki^x-rt^,  a  little  horn,  a  pod,  and  the 
berry  of  a  pod,  used  for  a  weight  of 
four  grains.  From  the  Greeks,  it  is 
said  the  Arabians  borrowed  their  ha- 
rat,  a  weight  used  in  Mecca,  equal  to 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  denarius,  or  de> 
nier.]  1.  The  weight  of  four  grains, 
used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  in 
weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls. — 
2.  The  weight  that  expresses  the  fine- 
ness of  gold.  The  whole  mass  of  gold  is 
divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  as  many 
24th  parts  as  it  contains  of  pure  gold, 
it  is  called  gold  of  so  many  carats.  Thus 
gold  of  twenty-two  parts  of  pure  me- 
tal, is  gold  of  twenty-two  carats.  The 
carat  in  Great  Britain  is  divided  into 
four  grains:  among  the  Germans  into 
twelve  parts  ;  and  among  the  French 
into  thirty-two. — 3.f  The  value  of  any 
thing. 

CARAU'NA,  n  A  resin  which  exudes 
from  a  large  tree.  It  is  the  produce  of 
New  Spain,  and  is  brought  home  in  lit- 
tle masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and 
a  bitterish  slightly  pungent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  plasters. 

CAR'AVAN,  n.  [Ar.  hairuwan,  from 
Jtarau,  to  stretch  along,  to  follow,  to 
proceed  from  place  to  place;  Sp.  cara- 
vana;  Fr.  caravane.]  A  company  of 
travellers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants, 
marching  or  proceeding  in  a  body  over 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  other  region 
infested  with  robbers. — 2.  In  Scotland, 
a  covered  travelling  cart  without 
springs ;  also  a  waggon  used  for  tran- 
sporting wild  beasts. 

CARAVAN'SARY,  In.      In      eastern 

CARAVAN'SERA, /countries, a  place 
appointed  for  receiving  and  loading  ca- 
ravans; a  kind  of  inn,  where  the  cara- 
vans rest  at  night,  being  a  large  square 
building,  with  a  spacious  court  in  the 
middle.  Though  caravansaries  in  the 
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East  serve  in  place  of  inns,  there  is  this 
radical  difference  between  them,  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  traveller  finds 
nothing  in  a  caravansera  for  the  use 
either  of  himself  or  his  cattle.  He  must 
carry  all  his  provisions  and  necessaries 
along  with  him. 

CAR'AVEL,  In.  [Sp.  caravela;  Fr.  ca- 
CAR'VEL,  /  ravelled  1.  A  small 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  France,  used  in 
the  herring  fishery.  Tliese  vessels  are 
usually  from  25  to  30  tons  burden.— 2. 
A  light,  round,  old-fashioned  ship. 
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CAR'AWAY,  n.  [Gr.  *«;«,  *«s.,:  Lat 
C3ros,  careum;  Fr.  carvi;  Ar.  hara 
waia.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Carum 
the  Carum  Carui,  a  biennial  plant 
with  a  taper  root  like  a  parsnip,  which 
when  young,  is  good  eating.  The  seeds 
which  are  properly  the  fruit,  have  ai 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  pungen 
taste.  They  are  used  in  cakes,  incrustei 
with  sugar,  and  distilled  with  spiritu 
ous  liquors. 

CARBAZO'TIC  ACID,  n.  A  crystal 
lizable  acid  and  bitter  substance,  com 
posed  of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxygen,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
indigo,  and  some  other  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances.  It  is  the  bitter 
principle  of  Welter. 
CARBON,  n.  [Lat.  earbo,  a  coal ;  Sp 
carbon;  Fr,  chaibon.  Qu.  Gr.  *«;?<> 
to  dry,  or  the  root  of  okar,  Russ.  charyu 
to  burn.]  Pure  charcoal;  a  simple 
body,  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inodor- 
ous. It  is  usually  the  remains  of  some 
vegetable  body,  from  which  all  its  vola- 
tile matter  has  been  expelled  by  heat; 
but  it  may  be  obtained  from  most  or- 
ganic matter?,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, by  ignition  in  close  vessels.  When 
crystallized,  it  forms  the  diamond. 
Wood  carbon,  or  charcoal  well  prepar- 
ed, is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  brittle  and 
porous,  tasteless  and  inodorous.  Jt  is 
infusible  in  any  heat  a  furnace  can 
raise,  but  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  apparatus,  it  may  be  volatiliz- 
ed, presenting  a  surface  with  a  distinct 
appearance  of  having  undergone  fu- 
sion. When  thoroughly  burned,  it  is  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat.  It  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  different  gases,  and  gives 
them  out  again  when  heated.  It  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  de- 
composes several  of  the  acids,  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  oxygen.  It  is  used 
sometimes  as  fuel,  on  account  of  its  giv- 
ing a  strong  and  steady  heat  without 
smoke.  It  is  employed  to  convert  iron 
into  steel  by  cementation.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  black  paints,  Indian 
ink,  and  printer's  ink.  It  enters  into 
combination  with  various  substances. 
CARBONA'CEOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to 
charcoal.  [See  CARBONIC.] 
CARBONADE,  In.  [From  carbo,  su- 
CARBONADO,  /  pra.]  In  cookery, 
flesh,  fowl,  or  the  like,  cut  across,  sea- 
soned, and  broiled  on  coals. 

CARBONADE,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  hack. 
CARBONADED,  fp.  Cut  for  broiling 

or  frying. 
CARBONADING,    ppr.    Cutting    for 

broiling  or  frying. 
CARB  ON  ATE,  n.  In  chem.,  a  compound 

formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 

with  a  base  ;  as,  the  carbonate  of  lime, 

carbonate  of  copper. 

CARBONATED,  a.  Combined  with 

carbonic  acid  Carbonated  springs, 
springs  of  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  gas.  They  are  common  in  vol- 
canic countries. 

CARBON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  carbon, 
or  obtained  from  it.  The  carbonic  acid 
is  a  saturated  combination  of  carbon 
and  oxygen.  It  has  been  called  fixed 
air,  aerial  acid,  mephitic  gas,  and  cre- 
taceous acid,  or  acid  of  chalk.  It  is 
found,  in  some  places,  in  a  state  of  gas ; 
it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  dis- 
engaged from  fermenting  liquors,  and 
from  decomposing  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances.  It  is  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  subsides  into  low 


places,  vaults,  and  wells.  It  extin- 
guishes flame  and  life,  its  presence 
even  in  a  moderate  proportion  soon 
proving  fatal. 

CARBO'NIC  OXIDE,  n.  A  substance 
obtained  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid 
gas  over  red-hot  fragments  of  charcoal, 
contained  in  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain, 
and  also  by  several  other  processes.  It 
is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  sp.  gr. 
0.9727,  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties,  and  does  not  support  respi- 
ration. It  contains  half  as  much  oxy- 
gen, and  as  much  carbon,  as  carbonic 
acid. 

CARBONIF'EROUS,  a.  [carbo  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  carbon,  or 
coal. 

CARBONIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  carbonizing. 

CARBONIZE,  v.  t.  To    convert   into 
carbon  by  combustion,  or  the  action  of 
fire;  to  expel  from  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance all  volatile  matter. 
CAR'BONIZED,  pp.   Converted    into 

carbon  or  charcoal. 
CAR'BONIZING,  ppr.  Converting  into 

carbon. 

€ARBONOHY'DROUS,a.  [carbon  and 
Gr.  i,tut,  water.]  Composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen. 

€AR'BO-SUL'PHURET,  n.  A  com- 
pound of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  with  a 
salifiable  base,  as  carbo-sulphuret  of 
potassium. 

CARBOVI'NATE  OF  POTASH,  n. 
Carbonate  of  oxide  of  ekhule  and  pot- 
ash. To  obtain  it,  hydrate  of  potash 
fused  at  a  red  heat,  is  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol,and  the  solution  is  saturated  with 
dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  liquid  con- 
geals to  a  white  paste,  which,  by  under- 
going a  process  of  purification,  yields 
the  double  salt  in  question. 
CAR'BOY,  n.  A  large  globular  bottle 
of  green  glass,  protected  by  basket 
work,  and  used  chiefly  for  containing 
certain  acids  and  other  highly  corro- 
sive liquids  likely  to  act  upon  stone- 
ware. 

CARBUNCLE,  n.  [Lat.  carbunculus,  a 
little  coal,  from  carbo.]  1.  An  anthrax; 
an  inflammatory  tumour,  or  painful 
gangrenous  boil  or  ulcer. — 2.  A  beauti- 
ful gem,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet,  called  by  the  Greeks 
anthrax,  found  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  found  pure,  and  adhering  to  a  heavy 
ferruginous  stone,  of  the  emery  kind. 
It  is  usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  two-thirds  of  that  in  dia- 
meter, of  an  angular  figure.  When 
held  up  to  the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep 
tinge,  and  becomes  exactly  of  the  colour 
of  a  burning  coal.  The  carbuncle  of 
the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  garnet. — 3.  In  her.,  a  charge  or  bear- 
ing consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a  common  cross,  and  the 
other  four  a  saltier. 
:ARBUN€LED,  a.  Set  with  carbun- 
cles ;  spotted. 

3ARBUNCULAR,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
carbuncle;  resembling  a  carbuncle; 
red;  inflamed. 

3ARBUN€ULA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  car- 
bunculatio,  from  carbunculo,  to  burn  to 
a  coal,  to  blast.  See  CARBON.]  The 
blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or 
plants,  by  excessive  heat  or  cold. 
3ARBURET,  n.  A  combination  of  car- 
bon with  some  other  substance,  there- 
suiting  compound  not  being  an  acid. 
JXRBUHETTED,  a.  Combined  with 
carbon;  as,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  is  called 
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hydro- carbonate,  being  resolvable  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  combustion 
with  oxygen.  Carburetted  is  applied 
to  gaseous  compounds.  Thus  we  say 
rtirbureHed  hydrogen,  instead  of  car- 
buret of  hydrogen. 

CAR€AJO,  n.  The  glutton,  a  voracious 
carnivorous  animal. 

€ARCANET,  n.  [Fr.  carcan,  a  chain ; 
It.  carcame.]  A  chain  or  collar  of 
jewels. 

•CARCASS,  n.  [Fr.  carcasse;  Norm,  car- 
hoys,  a  mast,  and  a  carcass.  Qu.  Gr. 
MCtnnw.]  1.  The  body  of  an  animal ; 
usually  the  body  when  dead.  It  is  not 
applied  to  the  living  body  of  the  human 
species,  except  in  low  or  ludicrous  lan- 
guage.—2.  The  decaying  remains  of  a 
bulky  thing,  as  of  a  boat  or  ship.— 3. 
The  frame  or  main  parts  of  a  thing  un- 
finished, or  without  ornament ;  as,  the 
timber-work  of  a  house,  before  it  is 
lathed  or  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid. 
This  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word.  [See  the  next  word.] 
CARCASS,  n.  [It.  carcassa;  Fr.  car- 
casse.] An  iron  case  or  hollow  vessel, 
about  the  size  of  a  bomb,  of  an  oval  fi- 
gure, filled  with  combustible  and  other 
substances,  as  meal-powder,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  broken  glass,  turpentine,  &c., 
to  be  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  town 
to  set  fire  to  buildings.  It  has  two  or 
three  apertures,  from  which  the  fire 
blazes,  and  the  light  sometimes  serves 
as  a  direction  in  throwing  shells.  It  is 
equipped  with  pistol-barrels,  loaded 
with  powder  to  the  muzzle,  which  ex- 
plode as  the  composition  burns  down 
to  them.  This  instrument  is  probably 
named  from  the  ribs  of  iron  that  form 
it,  which  resemble  the  ribs  of  a  human 
carcass. 

CARCELAGE,f  n.  [Lat.  career.]  Pri- 
son fees. 

CARCER,  n.  A  starting  post. 
CARCERAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  prison. 
CARCINO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  z.j*,,*^,  from 
xaexitc&i,  ftxfuttef,  &  cancer.]  A  cancer ; 
also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the 
eye. 

CARCINO'MATOUS,   a.   Cancerous; 
like  a  cancer,  or  tending  to  it. 
CARD,  n.  [Fr.  carle;  Lat.  charta;  Gr. 
;ca$Trc :  Ger.  karte;  Ir.  cairt;  perhaps 
from  bark,  Lat.   cortex,   Ir.  coirt,  or 
cairt,  or  the  same  root.]     1.  A  paper 
or  pasteboard  of  an  oblong  figure,  on 
which  are  painted  figures  or  points; 
used  in  names. — 2.  A  blank    piece  of 
paper,  or  the  like  paper  with  some  writ- 
ing upon  it,  used  in  messages  of  civi- 
lity, or  business. — 3.  The  paper  on  which 
the  points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 
Keasuu  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 
tOft. 

CARD,  ».  i.  To  play  much  at  cards;  to 
gain. 

€ARD.n.  [D.haard;  Ger.kardetsche;  Fr. 
carde,  a  card ;  Port,  carda,  a  card,  and 
cardo,  a  thistle ;  Lat.  carduus;  It.  car- 
do,  a  thistle  and  a  card  ;  Lat.  caro,  to 
card ;  Ir.  cir,  a  comb.  It  seems  that 
card,  and  Lat.  carduus,  are  the  same 
word,  and  probably  both  are  from  a 
common  root.  The  French  carde  is  a 
card,  and  the  stalks  of  the  artichoke. 
Artichoke  is  so  written  for  cardichoke.] 
An  instrument  for  combing,  opening, 
and  breaking  wool  or  flax,  freeing  it 
from  the  coarser  parts,  and  from  ex- 
traneous matter.  It  is  made  by  insert- 
ing bent  teeth  or  wire  in  a  thick  piece 
of  leather,  and  nailing  this  to  a  piece  of 
oblong  board,  to  which  a  handle  is  at- 
tached. But  wool  and  cotton  are  now 
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generally  carded  in  mills  by  teeth  fixed 
on  a  wheel  moved  by  water. 
CARD,  v.  t.  To  comb,  or  open  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  &c.,  with  a  card,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  it  of  extraneous  matter, 
separating  the  coarser  parts,  and  mak- 
ing it  fine  and  soft  for  spinning. 
CXRD'AMINE,  n.  [Gr.]  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants ;  the  popular  names 
of  several  species  of  which  are  Lady's 
smock,  Cuckoo-flower,  meadow  cress, 
&c. 

CARD' AMOM,  7i.  [Gr.  ««jS«<,.«*«,».]  The 
Amomum  Cardamomum  of  Linnaeus, 
the  Alpinia  Cardamomum  of  Rox- 
burgh, and  the  Renealmia  Cardamo- 
mum of  Roscoe.  These  plants  belong 
to  the  nat.  order  Zingiberaceae,  and  are 
found  in  Java  and  Malabar.  The  seeds 
are  used  medicinally  as  stimulant,  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  carminative. 
CARDED.pp.Combed;  opened;  cleans- 
ed with  cards. 

CARD'ER,  n.   One  who  cards  wool ; 
also,  one  who  plays  much  at  cards. 
CAR'DIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  the  Vermes 
Testaceaj,  under  which  are    compre- 
hended the  cockles,  ark  shells,  &c. 
CXRD'IAC,        )«.    [Lat.    cardiacus; 
CARDI'ACAL,  f    Gr.  ««{3-«*«,  from 
*«{Ji«,  the  heart.]     1.  Pertaining  to  the 
heart. — 2.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart, 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach ; 
having  the  quality  of  stimulating  action 
in  the  system,  invigorating  the  spirits, 
and  giving  strength  and  cheerfulness. 
CARD'IAC,  71.  A  medicine  which  ex- 
cites action  in  the  stomach,  and  ani- 
mates the  spirits. 

CXR'DIACE,  n.  A  precious  stone, 
CARD'IALGY,  7i.  [Gr.  *«{8,«,  the  heart, 
and  «*).«,  pain.]  The  heart-burn,  a 
violent  sensation  of  heat  and  acrimonv 
in  the  upper  or  left  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach, seemingly  at  the  heart,  but  ris- 
ing into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  called 
also  the  cardiac  passion. 
CXRD'INAL,  a.  [Lat.  cardinalis,  said 
to  be  from  cardo,  a  hinge.]  Chief, 
principal,  pre-eminent,  or  fundamen- 
tal ;  as,  the  cardinal  virtues,  which  Pa- 
gans supposed  to  be  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude. 
CARD'INAL,  71.  An  ecclesiastical  prince 
in  the  Romish  Church,  who  has  a  voice 
in  the  conclave  at  the  election  of  a 
Pope,  who  is  taken  from  their  number. 
The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three 
classes  or  orders,  containing  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons,  mak- 
ing seventy.  These  constitute  the  sa- 
cred college,  and  compose  the  Pope's 
council.  Originally  they  were  subor- 
dinate in  rank  to  bishops;  but  they 
have  now  the  precedence.  The  dress 
of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  soutaine  or  cas- 
sock, a  rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle, 

and  a  red  hat. — 2.  A  woman's  cloak. 

Cardinal-flower,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Lobelia  Cardinalis,  of  many  species. 
They  are  fibrous-rooted  perennials, 
rising  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  high, 
with  erect  stalks,  ornamented  with 
oblong,oval,  spear-shaped  simple  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  beautiful  monopetalous 
flowers,  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  violet  co- 
lours. A  decoction  of  one  species,  the 
syphilitica,  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  the 
venereal  disease.  Another  species,  L. 
mflata,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  is  used  in 
cases  of  asthma,  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  narcotic.— Cardinal  numbers,  are 
the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  dis- 
tinction from  first,  second,  third,  &c., 

which  are  called  ordinal  numbers. 

Cardinal  points,  in  cosmography,  are 


the  four  intersections  of  the  horizon 
with  the  meridian,  and  the  prime  ver 
tical  circle,  or  North  and  South,  Eas 
and  West.  In  astro!.,  the  cardina 
points  are  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. —  Cardina 
signs,  in  astr.,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer 
and  Capricorn. — Cardinal  virtues.  Pru 
dence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude.— Cardinal  winds,  are  those  which 
blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 


CARD'INALATE,  )  7i.Theoffice,rank 
CARD'INALSHIP,  /     or  dignity  of  £ 

cardinal. 

CARD'INALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  car- 
dinal.    [Lit.  us.] 
CARD'INGjppr.  Combing,  as  flax,  wool 

&c.— 2.  Playing  at  cards.     [Lit.  us.] 
CXRD'ING-MACHINE,  n.  A  machine 
for  combing,  breaking,  and  cleansing 
wool  and  cotton.    It  consists  of  cylin- 
ders, thick  set  with  teeth,  and  moved 
by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  &e. 
CARD'IOID,  n.  [Gr.  x*,S.«,  heart,  and 
utos,  form.]  An  algebraic  curve,  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  a  heart. 
CXRDIOSPER'MUM,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Octandria  and  or- 
der Trigynia  of  Linnams,  nat.   order 
Sapindacese.     It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  heart-seed,  or  heart-pea. 
CARD'ITE,  n.  Fossil,  or  petrified  shells 

of  the  genus  Cardium. 
CXRDI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  *«e!,«.]  A  disease; 

inflammation  of  the  heart. 
CXRD'-MAKER,  n.  [card  and  maker.] 

A  maker  of  cards. 

CARD'-MATCH,  n.  [card  and  match.\ 
A  match  made  by  dipping   pieces    of 
card  in  melted  sulphur. 
CARDOON',  n.  [Sp.  cordon;  Lat.  car- 
duut.]  A  species  of  Cynara,  resembling 
the  artichoke,  but  larger. 
CARD'-TABLE,  n.  The  table  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  gamesters,  or  used 
for  playing  cards  on. 
€XRDUE'LIS,n.  [Lat.carduus,a  thistle.] 
A  genus  of  Conirostral  Perchers,  (In- 
sessoreg,)  or  Passerine  birds  of  the  finch 
tribe,  (Fringillidse,)  including  the  gold- 
finch, aberdevine,   and   other   British 
siskins,  the  habits  of  which  are   less 
arboreal  than  in  the  true  finches,  and 
which  feed  principally  on  the  seeds  of 
the  thistle  and  other  composite  plants. 
CARDUUS, «.  [Lat.]  Thistle;  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Syngenesia  and  or- 
der Polygamia  jEqualis  of  Linnajus;  nat. 
order  Composita;.      There  are   many 
species.     [See  THISTLE.] 
CAR'DUtIS    BENEDI€T'US,  n.  The 

herb  blessed  thistle. 

CARE,  «.  [Sax.  car,  cara;  Goth,  har, 
kara;  Ir.  car;  Lat.  cura.  In  Welch 
cur  is  care,  anxiety ;  also,  a  blow,  or 
beating,  a  throb ;  curaw,  to  beat,  strike, 
or  throb,  to  fight ;  curiaiv,  to  trouble, 
vex,  pine,  or  waste  away.  In  Lat.  euro 
signifies  to  care,  and  to  cure.  In  Sp. 
curar  is  to  prescribe  medicine ;  to  salt 
or  cure,  as  flesh  ;  to  season,  as  timber; 
to  bleach,  as  cloth ;  intransitively,  to 
recover  from  sickness  ;  and  recipro- 
cally, to  take  care  of  one's  self.  In  Ita- 
lian, curare  is  to  cure,  attend,  protect, 
defend,  and  to  value  or  esteem.  In 
French  curer  is  to  cleanse  ;  "  curer  les 
dents"  to  pick  the  teeth ;  cure  is  a  bene- 
fice. The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain, 
or  stretch,  as  in  care,  attention,  and  cu- 
rious is  stretching  forward;  but  the 
sense  of  separating,  or  driving  off,  is 
comprehended,  which  gives  the  French 
sense,  and  the  sense  of  prying  into  is 
included  in  curious.  The  sense  of  heal- 
ing is  from  that  of  care,  or  making 
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sound  and  strong.  The  Welch  sense 
of  beating,  is  from  driving,  thrusting, 
coinciding  with  straining.  See  CAHK 
and  CUKE.]  1.  Concern;  anxiety;  so- 
licitude; noting  some  degree  of  pain 
in  the  mind,  from  apprehension  of  evil. 
They  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with 
care;  Ezek.  iv. 

2.  Caution  ;  a  looking  to  ;  regard ;  at- 
tention, or  heed,  with  a  view  to  safety 
or  protection,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  take 
care  of  yourself." 

A  want  of  care  does  more  damage  than  a 
want  of  knowledge.  Franklin. 

3.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  con- 
cern for  safety  and  prosperity  ;  as,  he 
was  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 

That  which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches;  2  Cor.  xi. 

4.  The  object  of  care,  or  watchful  re- 
gard and  attention;    as,    "Is  she  thy 
care  T" 

CARE, ».  i.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous; 
to  be  concerned  about. 

Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish? 
Mark  iv. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed;  to  have 
regard  to ;  with  for  before  a  noun,  and 
to  before  a  verb.  "  Not  caring  to  ob- 
serve the  wind."  "Great  masters  in 
painting  never  care  for  drawing  people 
in  the  fashion."  In  this  sense  the  word 
implies  a  less  degree  of  concern.  The 
different  degrees  of  anxiety  expressed 
by  this  word  constitute  the  chief  dif- 
ferences in  its  signification  or  applica- 
tions. 

CARE-CRAZED,  a.  [care  and  craze.] 
Broken  or  disordered  by  care,  or  soli- 
citude ;  as,  a  care-crazed  mother. 
€ARE-DEFY'ING,a.  Bidding  defiance 
to  care. 

CARE-TUNED,  «.  Tuned  by  care; 
mournful. 

CARE-WOUNDED,  a.  Wounded  with 
care. 

CAREEN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  carener,  from  ca- 
rene,  the  side  and  keel  of  a  ship ;  Lat. 
carina.]  In  sea  Ian.,  to  heave  or  bring 
a  ship  to  lie  on  one  side,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caulking,  repairing,  cleansing, 
or  paying  over  with  pitch  the  other 
side. 

CAREEN,  v.  i.  To  incline  to  one  side, 
as  a  ship  under  a  press  of  sail. 
CAREENED,  pp.  Laid  on  one  side ;  in- 
clined. 
CAREENING,  ppr.  Heaving  down  on 

one  sjde;  inclining. 
CAREENING,  71.  The  act  of  heaving 

down  on  one  side,  as  a  ship. 
CAREER,  71.  [Fr.  carriere.  It  is  from 
the  root  of  car,  and  Lat.  curro,  from 
the  sense  of  running.]  1.  A  course;  a 
race,  or  running  ;  a  rapid  running ; 
speed  in  motion. — 2.  General  course  of 
action  or  movement;  procedure;  course 
of  proceeding. 

Continue  and  proceed  in   honour's    fair 
career.  Dry  den. 

3.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 
—4.  In  the  manege,  a  place  inclosed 
with  a  barrier,  in  which  they  run  the 
ring.— 0.  In  falconry,  a  fliglit  or  tour 
of  the  hawk,  about  120  yards. 
CAREER,  v.  i.  To  move  or  run  rapidly. 
When  a  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  can- 
vas, every  sail  swelled,  and  careering  gaily 
over  the  curling  waves,  how  lofty,  how  gal- 
lant she  appears !  Irving. 
1AREERING,  ppr.  Running  or  moving 
with  speed.  Careering  or  cariering, 
in  her.,  is  one  of  the  terms  applicable  to 
the  position  of  the  horse,  when  rather 
bendwise  than  mounted  upright;  the 


CAKET 


CARILLON 


CARLOT 


other  terms  are  statant,  passant,  pranc- 
ing, rearing,  enraged,  and  mounted. 
CAREFUL,  a.     [See  CARE.]     Full  of 
care;  anxious;  solicitous. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things;  Luke  x. 

2.  Provident;  attentive  to  support  and 
protect;  with  of  or  for. 

Tliou  hast  been  careful  for  ua  with  all 
care;  2  Kings  iv. 

What  could  a  careful  father  more  have 
done.  Dryden. 

In  present  usage  careful  is  generally 
followed  by  of;  as,  careful  o/health. — 

3.  Watchful;    cautious;   giving    good 
heed;  as,  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works ;  be  careful  of  your  conversa- 
tion.— 4.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ; 
exposing  to  concern,  anxiety,  or  trou- 
ble ;  full  of  cares. 

Raised  to  a  carrfitl  height.  SJiak. 

CAREFULLY,  adv.  With  care,  anxiety, 
or  solicitude. 

Though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears; 
Heb.  xii. 

2.  Heedfully ;  watchfully ;  attentively ; 
as,  consider  these  precepts  carefully. 

If  thou  carefully  hearken  to  the  Lord; 
Deut.  xv. 

3.  In  a  manner  that  shows  care. 
Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look.    Callier. 

4L  Providently;  cautiously. 
CAREFULNESS,   n.   Anxiety;    solici- 
tude. 

Drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with 
carefitlneti;  Ezek.  xii. 

2.  Heedfulness  ;  caution ;  vigilance  in 
guarding  against  evil,  and  providing  for 
safety. 

CARELESS,  a.  [care  and  less.  See 
LOOSE.]  1.  Having  no  care;  heedless; 
negligent;  unthinking;  inattentive;  re- 
gardless; unmindful;  followed  by  of 
or  about;  as,  a  careless  mother ;  a  mother 
careless  of  or  about  her  children,  is  an 
unnatural  parent. — 2.  Free  from  care 
or  anxiety ;  whence  undisturbed ; 
cheerful. 

Thus  wisely  carelen,  innocently  gay. 

Pope. 

3.  Done,  or  said  without  care;  uncon- 
sidered ;  as,  a  careless  throw ;  a  care- 
less expression. — 4.  Not  regarding  with 
care;  unmoved  by;  unconcerned  for; 
as,  careless  of  money ;  careless  of  con- 
sequences.— 5.  Contrived  without  art. 

CARELESSLY,  adv.  In  a  careless  man- 
ner or  way  ;  negligently ;  heedlessly ; 
inattentively ;  without  care  or  concern. 

CARELESSNESS,  n.  Heedlessness;  in- 
attention; negligence;  manner  without 
care. 

CAR'ENTANE,  n.  [Fr.  quarantaine, 
forty.]  A  papal  indulgence,  multiply- 
ing the  remission  of  penance  by  forties. 

CARESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  caresser;  Arm.  che- 
ric:a,  to  caress,  and  to  cherish;  W.  ca- 
redifjaw.  It  may  be  from  the  common 
root  of  Lat.  earns,  Fr.  cher,  cherir,  W. 
car.  But  some  difficulties  attend  this 
hypothesis.]  To  treat  with  fondness, 
affection,  or  kindness ;  to  fondle ;  to 
embrace  with  tender  affection,  as  a  pa- 
rent a  child. 

CARESS',  n.  An  act  of  endearment ; 
any  act  or  expression  of  affection ;  an 
embracing  with  tenderness ;  as,  con- 
jugal caresses 

CAHESS'ED,  pp.  Treated  or  embraced 
with  affection. 

CARESS'ING,  ppr.  Treating  with  en- 
dearment or  affection. 
CA'RET,  n.  [Lat.  caret,  there  is  want- 
ing, from  careo,  to  want.]  In  writing, 
this  mark,  A,  which  shows  that  some- 
thing, omitted  in  the  line,  is  interlinec 


above,  or  inserted  in  the  margin,  and 
should  be  read  in  that  place. 

CA'REX,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Moncecia  Triandria  class  and  order  of 
Linnauis,  nat.  order  Cyperaceo1,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  sedge.  Carex  are- 
naria,  the  sea  sedge,  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sarsaparilla. 

CARGASON,  n.  A  cargo — which  see. 

CARGO,  n.  [W.  carci,  a  load,  cargu,  to 
load,  from  car,  a  vehicle;  Sp.  caryo,  a 
load  ;  cargazon,  id.;  cargar,  to  load,  to 
charge.  See  CHARGE.]  The  lading  or 
freight  of  a  ship;  the  goods,  merchan- 
dise, or  whatever  is  conveyed  in  a  ship, 
or  other  merchant  vessel.  The  lading 
within  the  hold  is  called  the  inboard 
cargo,  in  distinction  from  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  things  carried  on  deck.  The 
person  employed  by  a  merchant  to  pro- 
ceed with,  oversee,  and  dispose  of  the 
lading,  is  called  a  super-cargo. 

CARGOOSE,  or  GARGOOSE,  «.  A 

fowl  belonging  to  the  genus  Colymbus, 
called  the  crested-diver.  The  cheeks 
and  throat  are  surrounded  with  a  long 
pendant  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawny  colour, 
edged  with  black.  The  breast  and  belly 
are  of  a  silvery  white.  It  weighs  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

CARIA'MA,  or  SARIA'MA,  n.  A  Bra- 
zilian bird,  the  microdactylus  of  Geof- 
frey. 

CA'RIATED.t  a.  Carious.  [See  CA- 
RIOUS.] 

CAR'IBOO,  n.  A  quadruped  of  the  stag 
kind. 

CAR'ICA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  one 
species  of  which  is  popularly  called 
Papaw.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies, 
and  the  Guinea  coast.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  18  or  20  feet ;  it  has  a  thick 
soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked  till  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  top.  The 
leaves  come  out  on  every  side  upon 
very  long  footstalks.  The  unripe  fruit 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  a- 
bound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  con- 
sidered, in  the  Isleof  France,  as  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  tape  worm. 
When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  the  In- 
dians boil  and  eat  it  with  their  meat, 
as  we  do  turnips.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  have  the  property  of 
rendering  meat  tender. — 2.  The  trivial 
name  of  the  species  of  Ficus  which 
produces  the  common  fig. 
CAR'ICATURE,  n.  [It.  caricatura, 
formed  from  carica,  a  load,  caricare,  to 
load.]  A  figure  or  description  in  which 
beauties  are  concealed  and  blemishes 
exaggerated,  but  still  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  the  object. 
CAR'ICATURE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  draw 
a  caricature ;  to  represent  as  more  ugly 
than  the  life. 
€AR'I€ATORED,pp.  Made  ridiculous 

by  grotesque  resemblance. 
CAR'ICATCRING,  ppr.  Making  ridi- 
culous by  grotesque  resemblance. 
CAR'ICATORIST,  n.  One  who  carica- 
tures others. 

CARICOG'RAPHY,    n.    [Lat.    carex, 
sedge,  and  ?e*e*,  to  describe.]     A  de- 
scription  of  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Carex  or  sedge. 
CAR'ICOUS,  a.   [Lat.  carica,  a  fig.] 
Resembling  a  fig ;  an  epithet  given  to 
tumours  that  resemble  a  fig,  such  as 
occur  often  in  the  piles. 
CA'RIES,  n.  [Lat.]  The  mortification 
of  a  bone;  an  ulcer  of  a  bone. 
CAR'ILLON,  n.   [Fr.]  A    little   bell. 
Also,  a  simple  air  in  music,  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  small  bells  or  clocks. 
[See  CAROL.] 
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CARI'NA,  n,  [Lat.]  In  Int.,  the  keel  or 
that  part  of  a  papilionaceous  Houer 
consisting  of  two  petals  united,  or  se- 
parate, which  encloses  the  parts  of 
fructification. 

CARINA'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  arranged  by  Cuvier  un- 
der his  fifth  order  of  Gasteropods.^ 
The  shells  of  this  genus  were  known" 
to  collectors, under  the  name  of  Venus's 
Slipper,  and  Glass  Nautilus. 

CAR'INATE,     \a.     [Lat.     carinatiis, 

CAR'INATED,  j  from  carina,  a  keel.] 
In  hot.,  shaped  like  the  keel  of  a  ship ; 
having  a  longitudinal  prominency  on 
the  back  like  a  keel;  applied  to  a  calyx, 
corol,  or  leaf. 

CARIN'THIN,  or<CARIN'THINE,  n. 
A  mineral  from  Carinthia,  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  hornblend,  or  a  subspecies 
of  the  mineral  augite. 

CAR'IOLE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  open  car- 
riage.— 2.  A  covered  cart.— 3.  A  kind 
of  calash. 

CARIOS'ITY,  n.  [See  CARIES.]  Mor- 
tification or  ulceration  of  a  bone. 

CA'RIOUS,  a.  Mortified ;  ulcerated  as 
a  bone. 

€AKK,t  "•  [W.  care,  care,  restraint; 
carcar,  a  prison,  Lat.  career;  Sax.  care, 
care  ;  cearcian,  to  cark,  to  creak,  to 
grumble.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strain.]  Care;  anxiety;  concern;  so- 
licitude; distress. 

€ARK,f  r.  i.  To  be  careful,  anxious,  so- 
licitous, concerned. 

€ARK.lNG,tW. Distressing;  perplex- 
ing ;  giving  anxiety. 

CARL,     )  n.  [Sax.  carl,  a  male,  whence 

CARLE,  (  Carolus,  Charles.  The  word 
signifies  primarily,  strong,  robust. 
Whence  the  English  carl-cat,  and  carl- 
hemp;  house-carl,  a  domestic  servant ; 
Ger.  kerl,  a  fellow ;  herl-haft,  mascu- 
line, stout.  See  CIICHL.]  l.fArtide, 
rustic,  rough,  brutal  man.  In  Scotland, 
carle,  or  carl,  signifies  a  man  ;  man  as 
distinguished  from  a  boy;  a  clown,  a 
boor,  one  who  has  the  manners  of  a 
boor ;  a  strong  man ;  an  old  man.  To 
play  carl  again,  is  to  return  a  stroke; 
to  give  as  much  as  one  receives. — 2.  A 
kind  of  hemp. 

CXRLE.t}"-  i.  To  act  like  a  churl. 

CARLE-HEMP,  n.  Male  hemp;  that 
hemp  which  bears  the  seed. — 2.  Used 
metaphorically  for  firmness  of  mind ; 
stubbornness.  [Scotch.} 

CAR'LIN,  n.  [Diminutive  from  carle.] 
An  old  woman  ;  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  woman  though  not  far  advanced 
in  life ;  a  witch.  [Scotch.] 

CARLINE,  or  CAR'OLINE,  n.  A  sil- 
ver coin  in  Naples. 

CARLINE,  In.  [Fr.  carlingite.,  or  escar- 

CARLING,  /  lingue.}  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  a  ship,  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from 
one  deck  beam  to  another,  directly  over 
the  keel,  serving  as  a  foundation  for 
the  body  of  the  ship.  On  these  rest 
the  ledges  on  which  the  planks  of  the 
deck  are  made  fast.— Carline-hnees  are 
timbers  in  a  ship,  lying  across  from  the 
sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serving  to 
sustain  the  deck. 

CARLINE-THIS'TLE,  n  The  popular 
name  of  some  species  of  British  plants, 
Carlina  milgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

CARLISH,         )  &    PHI-RUSH 
CARLISHNESS,  }  ^  c 

CARLOCK,  n.  A  sort  of  isinglass  from 
Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon's  bladder, 
and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

CARLOT.t  «•  A  countryman.  [See 
CARLE.] 


CARNATION 


CAROLINA 


CARPELLUM 


CARLOVIN'GIAN,  a.  Pertaininj;  to 
Charlemagne;  as,  the Cartovingian race 
of  kings. 

CARMAN,  n.  [car  and  man.~]  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  drive  a  cart 
or  to  convey  goods  and  other  things  in 
a  cart  or  car. 

CXRMELIN,  \a.  Belonging  to  the 
CARMELITE,/  order  of  Carmelites 
CARMELITE,  n  [from  Mount  Carmel. 
A  mendicant  friar.  The  Carmelites 
have  four  tribes,  and  they  have  now 
thirty-eight  provinces,  besides  the  con- 
gregation in  Mantua,  in  which  are  fifty- 
four  monasteries,  under  a  vicar  gene- 
ral, and  the  congregations  of  barefoot- 
ed Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They 
wear  a  scapulary,  or  small  woollen  l.a- 
bit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders. — 2.  A  sort  of  pear. 
CARMIN'ATIVE,  a.  Expelling  wind 
from  the  body ;  warming  ;  antispas 
modic. 

CARMIN'ATIVE,  n.  [Lat.  carmen,  a 
charm,  because  it  acts  suddenly,  as  a 
charm  is  supposed  to  do,  and  because 
among  the  ancients,  its  operation  was 
accompanied  by  the  singing  of  a  stan- 
za.] A  medicine  which  tends  to  expel 
wind,  or  to  remedy  cob'c  and  flatu- 
lencies. 

CARMINE,  n.  [Fr.  carmin;  It.  carmi- 
nio;  from  the  same  root  as  crimson; 
AT.  kirmiz,  hirmizon,  a  berry,  and  an 
insect,  used  in  dyeing.]  A  powder  or 
pigment,  of  a  beautiful  red  or  crimson 
colour,  bordering  on  purple,  and  used 
by  painters  in  miniature,  though  rarely, 
on  account  of  its  great  price.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  cochineal  in  an  al- 
kaline lye,  and  precipitating  it  by  alum. 
CARNAGE,  n.  [Fr.  carnage;  It.  car- 
naggio,  flesh-meat,  and  carnaccia,  car- 
rion; from  Lat.  caro,  flesh.]  1.  Lite- 
rally, flesh,  or  heaps  of  flesh,  as  in  sham- 
bles.—a.  Slaughter;  great  destruction 
of  men  ;  havoc ;  massacre. 
€XRNAL,  a.  [Fr.  charnel;  Lat.  carna- 
lis,  from  caro,  flesh.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
flesh ;  fleshly ;  sensual ;  opposed  to  spi- 
ritual; as,  carnal  pleasure.— 2.  Being  in 
the  natural  state ;  unregenerate. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ; 
Rom.  vtii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  law ; 
as,  carnal  ordinances ;  Heb.  ix.  10. — 4. 
Lecherous ;  lustful ;  libidinous  ;  given 
to  sensual  indulgence.— Coma?  know- 
ledge,  sexital  intercourse. 
CARNALISM,  n.  The  indulgence  of 
carnal  appetites. 

CARNALIST,  n.  One  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  sensual  appetites. 
CARNALITE,  n.    A    worldly-minded 
man. 

CARNAL'ITY,  n.  Fleshly  lust  or  de- 
sires, or  the  indulgence  of  those  lusts ; 
sensuality.— 2.  Crossness  of  mind  or 
desire  ;  love  of  sensual  pleasures. 
CARNALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  carnal;  to 
debase  to  carnality. 

CARNALLY,  adv.  In  a  carnal  manner; 
according  to  the  flesh;  in  a  manner  to 
gratify  the  flesh  or  sensual  desire;  Lev. 
xyiii.  20;  Rom.  viii.  6. 
CARNAL-MINDED,  a.  Worldly-mind- 
ed. 

CARNAL-MINDEDNESS,  n.  Gross- 
ness  of  mind. 

CARNA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  carnation,  the 
naked  part  of  a  picture,  flesh  colour ; 
from  Lat.  caro,  flesh.]  1.  Flesh  colour; 
the  parts  of  a  picture  which  are  naked, 
or  without  drapery,  exhibiting  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  flesh. — 2.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  of 


plants  called  Dianthus  Caryophyllus, 
so    named    from    the  colour    of    the 

CARNA'TIONED,  a.  Made  like  car- 
nation colour. 

CARNELIAN,  n.  [Fr.  cornaline;  Sp. 
comerina.]  A  silicions  stone,  a  variety 
of  chalcedony,  of  a  deep  red,  flesh-red, 
or  reddish  white  colour.  It  is  tolera- 
bly hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  anc 
used  for  seals.  Carnel-worh,  in  ship- 
building, is  the  putting  together  the 
timbers,  beams,  and  planks,  as  distin- 
guished from  clinch-work. 
CARNEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  carneus,  from 
caro,  flesh.]  Fleshy  ;  having  the  qua- 
lities of  flesh. 

CARNEY,  H.  A  disease   of  horses,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  so  furred  that  they 
cannot  eat. 
CARNIFICA'TION,    «.    [Infra.]      A 

turning  to  flesh. 

CARNIFY,  v  i.  [from  Lat.  caro,  carnis 
flesh.]  To  form  flesh;  to  receive  flesh 
in  growth. 

€AR'NIVAL,  n.  [Lat.  carni  vale,  fare- 
well to  flesh.]  The  feast  or  season  of 
rejoicing,  before  Lent,  observed  in  Ca- 
tholic countries,  with  great  solemnity, 
by  feasts,  balls,  operas,  concerts,  &c. 
€XRNIV'ORA,  71.  plur.  [Lat.]  In  zool, 
a  term  generally  applicable  to  any  crea- 
tures that  feed  on  flesh  or  animal  sub- 
stances, but  more  frequently  applied  to 
that  order  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds 
which  prey  upon  other  animals. 
CXRNIVORAC'ITY.n.  [Infra.]  Greed- 
iness of  appetite  for  flesh. 
CARNIVOROUS,  a.  [Lat.  caro,  flesh, 
and  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  feeding  on 
flesh;  an  epithet  applied  to  animals 
which  naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as 
the  lion,  tiger,  dog,  wolf,  &c. 
CARNOS'E,  a.  [Lat.  carnosus.]  Fleshy; 
applied  generally,  in  natural  history,  to 
parts  which  are  either  fleshy  or  of  a 
consistence  resembling  that  of  flesh. 
Thus  in  hot.,  many  leaves  are  styled 
carnose  or  fleshy. 

€ARNOS'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  carnosite,  from 
Lat.  caro,  flesh.]  A  little  fleshy  excres- 
cence in  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  &c. 

CARNOUS,  \ a.  Fleshy.     [See  CARNE- 
CARNOSE,/   ova,  CARNOSE.] 
CAR'NY,  v.  i.  To  interlard  discourse 
with  hypocritical  terms,  or  tones    of 
endearment.     [COLLOQUIAL.] 
CAR'OB,  n.  [Sp.  algarroba;  It.  carru- 
ba.]  The  carob-tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant.    It  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in 
hedges,  and  producing  long,  flat,  brown- 
coloured  pods,  filled  with  a  mealy  suc- 
culent pulp,  of  a  sweetish  taste.     In 
times  of  scarcity,  these  pods  are  eaten 
by  poor  people,  but  they  are  apt  to 
cause  griping  and  lax  bowels. 
CAROCHE,  n.  (carosh.)  [It.  carrozza. 
See  CAR.]     A  carriage  of  pleasure. 
2AROCHED,  a.  Placed  in  a  caroche. 
CAR'OL,  7i.  [It.  carola;    W.   carawl; 
Arm.  coroll,  a  dance  ;  W.  cor,  Corn. 
harol,  a  choir.]     A  song  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultation; a  song  of  devotion ;  or  a  song 
in  general. 

CAR'OL,  r.  t.  [It.  carolare;  W.  caroli; 

Arm.   carolli,   to   dance,  to  sing  love 

songs.]     To  sing;  to  warble;  to  sing 

in  joy  or  festivity. 

CAR'OL,  ».  i.  To  praise  or  celebrate  in 

song. 

CAKOLI'NA,  n.  [from  Caro/iw,Charles 

II.]     The  name  of  two  of  the  Atlantic 

states  in  North  America,  called  North 

Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
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CAR'OLING,  n.  A  song  of  praise  or 

devotion. 

CAROLIN'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ca- 
rolina. 

€AROLIN'IAN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Carolina. 

€AROLIT'IC,  a.  Decorated  with 
branches. 

CAR'OMEL,  or  €AR'AMEL,  n.  The 
name  given  by  Peligot  to  a  black  por- 
ous mass  obtained  from  barley  sugar, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  heat  at  from  400° 
to  430°.  It  has  a  high  lustre  like  an- 
thracite, and  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
giving  it  a  fine  sepia  tint.  Its  compo- 
sition is  the  same  as  cane  sugar,  in  its 
compound  with  oxide  of  lead. 
€AROT'ID,  a.  [Gr.  *«.«,8it.]  The 
carotid  arteries  in  the  body,  are  two 
arteries,  the  right  and  left,  which  con- 
vey the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
head  and  brain.  The  ancients  suppos- 
ed drowsiness  to  be  seated  in  these 
arteries.  Gr.  xxfof. 

€ARO  US'AL,n.  (*  as  z.)  [See  CAROUSE.] 
A  feast  or  festival.  In  America  it 
signifies  a  noisy  drinking  bout,  or  re- 
velling. 

CAROUSE,  t>t.(carouz'.)[Fr.  earroiiss«, 
hard  drinking.  I  know  not  the  real 
origin  of  this  word.  In  Pers.  haroz, 
signifies  hilarity,  singing,  dancing.  In 
Ger.  rauscKen  signifies  to  rush,  to  fud- 
dle. In  Ir.  craosal  is  drunkenness,  from 
craos,  excess,  revelling.]  To  drink 
hard ;  to  guzzle.  In  the  United  States, 
it  signifies  also  to  be  noisy,  as  baccha- 
nalians. 

CAROUSE,  n.  (carouz'.)     A  drinking 
match;  a  hearty  drink,  or  full  draught 
of  liquor;  a  noisy  drinking  match. 
CAROUS'ER,  n.  A  drinker;  a  toper; 
a  noisy  reveller,  or  bacchanalian. 
CAROUS'ING,  ppr.   Drinking    hard; 
revelling. 
CAROUS'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  carousing 

manner. 

CARP,  v.  i.  [Lat.  carpo,  to  seize,  catch, 
pick ;  Sp.  and  Port,  carjnr,  to  tear,  or 
scratch.  See  CARVE.]  Literally  to 
snap,  or  catch  at,  or  to  pick.  Hence, 
to  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  particu- 
larly without  reason,  or  petulantly; 
followed  by  at. 

No  not  a  tooth,  or  nail  to  scratch ; 
And  at  my  actions  cai-p  and  catch. 

Herbert. 

CARP,  n.  [Fr.  and  Port,  carpe;  Ger. 
harpfen;  Low  Lat.  carpio,  from  carpo, 
to  seize.]  A  fish,  a  species  of  Cyprinus, 


Carp. 

an  excellent  fish  for  ponds.  Thcst 
fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 

CARP'AL,  a.  [Lat.  carpus,  the  wrist.] 
Pertaining  to  the  wrist. 

€AHPA'THIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Carpates,  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transyl- 
vania. 

CAR'PEL,  )  n.  [Gr.   *«f,w,  fruit.] 

CARPEL'LUM,/  A  name  contrived  by 
modern  botanists  to  denote  the  sepa- 
rate pistils,  out  of  which  a  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  more  pistils  than  one,  is  com- 
posed. A  carpel  is  formed  by  a  folded 
leaf,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is 
turned  inward,  the  lower  outward,  and 


CARPOBALSAMUM 


CARRONADE 


CARRY 


the  margins  of  which  develope  one  or 
more  buds,  which  are  the  ovula. 
CAR'PELLARY,  a.  Belonging  to  car- 
pels; or  containing  them. 
CARPENTER,  n.  [Fr.  charpentwr;  It. 
carpentiere,  a  cart-wright,  or  coach- 
maker;  Lat.  carpentarius,  from  carpen- 
tum,  a  chariot.]  An  artificer  who  works 
in  timber ;  a  framer  and  builder  of 
houses,  and  of  ships.  Those  who 
build  houses  are  called  house-carpen- 
ters, and  those  who  build  ships  are 
called  ship-carpenters.  The  carpenter 
of  a  ship,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  ex- 
amine, and  keep  in  order  the  frame  of 
the  ship  and  all  the  wooden  machinery 
about  her.  Carpenter's  mate,  the  per- 
son appointed  to  assist  the  carpenter  in 
his  duty.  Carpenter's  crew,  a  set  of 
men  employed  under  the  carpenter  to 
make  what  repairs  are  necessary. 
CARPENTRY,  n.  1.  In  building,  and 
arch.,  an  assemblage  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, connected  by  framing,  or  letting 
them  into  each  other,  as  are  the  pieces 
of  a  roof,  floor,  centre,  &c.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  joinery,  by  being  put 
together  without  the  use  of  other  edge 
tools  than  the  axe,  adze,  saw,  and 
chisel;  whereas,  joinery  requires  the 
use  of  the  plane. — 2.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting, framing,  and  joining  timber,  in 
the  construction  of  buildings;  divided 
into  house-carpentry  and  ship-carpen- 
try. 

CARP'ER,  n.  One  who  carps;  a  caviller. 
CARPET,  n.  [D.  harpet;  It.  carpetta; 
Fr.  cairan,  a  Turkey  carpet,  such  as  is 
brought  from  Cairo  in  Egypt.  Skin- 
ner suggests  that  carpetta  may  be  from 
Cairo,  and  tapets  from  Lat.  tapes,  ta- 
pestry.] 1.  A  covering  for  floors, 
tables,  stairs,  &c.  This  covering  is 
usually  made  of  wool,  wrought  with  a 
needle,  or  more  generally  in  a  loom, 
but  is  sometimes  made  of  other  mate- 
rials. The  manufacture  is  of  Asiatic 
origin,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  into  the 
United  States. — 2.  Level  ground  co- 
vered, as  with  grass;  as,  a  grassy  car- 
pet; a  carpet  of  green  grass. —  To  be  on 
the  carpet,  is  to  be  under  consideration ; 
to  be  the  subject  of  deliberation.  The 
French  phrase,  to  be  on  the  tapis,  is 
used  in  the  like  sense. — Carpet-knight, 
in  Shakspeare,  is  a  knight  who  enjoys 
ease  and  security,  or  luxury,  and  has 
not  known  the  hardships  of  the  field. 
— Carpet-monger  is  used  in  a  like  sense. 
CARPET,  r.  t.  To  cover  with  a  carpet; 
to  spread  with  carpets. 
CARPETED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  car- 
pet. 

CARPETING;   n.  Cloth  for  carpets; 
carpets  in  general. 

CARPET-STRIP,  n.  The  piece  under  a 
door  to  raise  it  above  the  carpet. 
CARPET-WALK, n.  A  walk  on  smooth 
turf. 

CARPING,  ppr.   Cavilling;  captious; 
censorious. 

CARPING,  n.  The  act  of  cavilling;  a 
cavil ;  unreasonable  censure. 
CARPINGLY,  adv.  Captiously;    in    a 
carping  manner. 
CARPl'NUS,    n.   The   Horn  beam,    n 
genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Amentaceaj.       There  are  four 
species,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  com- 
mon horse  bean,  the  wood  of  which  is 
used  for  cogs,  handles  of  tools,  and  on 
the  continent  for  fuel. 
CARPMEALS,  n.  A    kind    of    coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  north  of  England. 
CARPOBA'LSAMUM,    n.  A  kind    o 


volatile  aromatic  oil,  said  by  Bruce  to 
be  produced  from  the  nuts  of  the  Bal- 
samodendron  Gileadense. 

CARPOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  ,*-™,  fruit,  and 
>.i9K,  stone.]  Petrified  fruits,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  nuts  converted 
into  silex. 

CXRPOL'OGIST,  n.  [Gr.  »«{T«,  fruit, 
and  >!>•«,  to  speak.]  One  who  de- 
scribes fruits. 

CARPOL'OGY,  n.  [Supra.]  A  division 
of  botany  comprehending  what  relates 
to  the  structure  of  seeds,  and  their 
seed-vessels,  or  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed fruit. 

CARPUS,  n.  [Lat.]  The  wrist,  but  not 
an  English  word. 

CAR'RAWAY,  n.  A  kind  of  apple. 

CAR'RIABLE,+  a.  That  may  be  car- 
ried 

CARTIIAGE,  n.  [Fr.  chamaye,  from 
charrier,  to  carry;  It.  carreggio,  or 
carriaggio.  See  CARRY.]  1.  The  act 
of  carrying,  bearing,  transporting,  or 
conveying ;  as,  the  carriage  of  sounds. 
— 2.f  The  act  of  taking  by  an  enemy  ; 
conquest ;  acquisition. — 3.  That  which 
carries,  especially  on  wheels;  a  vehi- 
cle. This  is  a  general  term  for  a  coach, 
chariot,  chaise,  gig,  sulky,  or  other  ve- 
hicle on  wheels,  as  a  cannon-carriage 
on  trucks,  a  block-carriage  for  mortars, 
and  a  truck-carriage.  Appropriately 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  coach;  and 
carts  and  waggons  are  rarely  or  never 
called  carriages.  In  carpentry,  the 
timber  frame  which  supports  the  steps 
of  a  wooden  stair. — 1.  The  price,  or 
expense  of  carrying.— 5.  That  which  is 
carried ;  burden  ;  as,  baggage,  vessels, 
furniture,  &c. 

And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hands 
of  the  keeper  of  the  carnage;  1  Sara.  xvii. 
[Lit.  «*.] 

6.  In  a  moral  sense,  the  manner  of  car- 
rying one's  self;  behaviour ;  conduct ; 
deportment;  personal  manners. — 7. 
Measures;  practices;  management. 

CAR'RIBOO.     See  CAKIBOO. 

CAR'RICK-BEND,  n.  A  particular 
kind  of  knot. 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  n.  In  a  ship,  the 
bitts  which  support  the  windlass. 
CAR'RIED,    pp.     Borne;    conveyed; 
transported. 

CAR'RIER,  H.  [See  CARRY.]  One  who 
carries ;  that  which  carries,  or  conveys ; 
also,  a  messenger. — 2.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  carry  goods  for  others  for  a 
reward;  also,  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  carry  goods  for  others,  called  a  com- 
mon carrier;  a  porter. — 3.  A  pigeon 
that  conveys  letters  from  place  to  place, 
the  letters  being  tied  to  the  neck. 
CAR'RION,  n.  [It.  carogna;  Fr.  char- 
ogne.  1.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body, 
or  flesh  of  animals;  flesh  so  corrupted 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food. — 2.  A  worthless 
woman ;  a  term  of  reproach. 
CAR'RION,  a.  Relating  to  dead  and 
putrefying  carcasses;  feeding  on  car- 
rion, as  a  carrion-crow. 
CARRONADE,  n.  [It  is  said  to  be  from 


Carron,  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first 

made.l  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  hav- 
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ing  a  large  caliber,  and  a  chamber  for 
the  powder,  like  a  mortar.  This  spe- 
cies of  cannon  is  carried  on  the  upper 
works  of  ships,  as  the  poop  and  fore- 
castle, and  is  very  useful  in  close  en- 
gagements. 

CARROON',  K.  In  London,  a  rent  re- 
ceived for  the  privilege  of  driving  a 
cart. — 2.  A  species  of  cherry. 

CAR'ROT,  n.  [It.  carota;  Fr.  carotte; 
Low  Lat.  carota.]  An  esculent  root, 
of  the  genus  Daucus,  cultivated  for 
the  table  and  for  cattle. 

CAR'ROTY,  a.  Like  a  carrot  in  colour; 
an  epithet  given  to  red  hair. 

CAR'ROWS,  n.  In  Ireland,  people  who 
wander  about  and  get  their  living  by 
cards  and  dice ;  strolling  gamesters. 

CAR'RY,  v.  t.  [W.  cariaw,  from  car,  a 
dray,  drag,  or  waggon;  Fr.  charrier; 
Dan.  kiorer;  Sw.  hiora;  Ger.  karren. 
These  verbs  signify  primarily,  to  carry 
on  a  cart,  or  car,  and  are  evidently 
from  the  noun.  But  the  English  carry 
coincides  also  with  the  Latin  gero,  our 
vulgar  Kerry;  for  the  sense  of  behariour 
can  hardly  proceed  from  the  moving  of 
a  wheel-carriage,  nor  indeed  can  some 
other  senses  of  this  word.  But  the 
primary  sense,  in  both  instances,  is  to 
move.]  1.  To  bear,  convey,  or  trans- 
port, by  sustaining  and  moving  the 
thing  carried,  either  by  bodily  strength, 
upon  a  beast,  in  a  vehicle,  or  in  any 
kind  of  water-craft.  In  general,  it 
implies  a  moving  from  the  speaker,  or 
the  place  present,  or  near,  to  a  place 
more  distant,  and  so  is  opposed  to 
bring  and  fetch,  and  it  is  often  followed 
by  from,  away,  off,  out. 

He  shall  carry  the  lambs  in  his  bosom; 
Isa.  xl. 

When  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry  nothing 
away;  P«.  .\!i\. 

2.  To  convey;  as,  sound  is  carried  in 
the  air. — 3.  To  effect;  to  accomplish; 
to  prevail ;  to  gain  the  object ;  as,  to 
carry  a  point,  measure,  or  resolution  ; 
to  carry  a  prize ;  to  carry  a  fortified 
town  by  force  of  arms;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  it. 

Whose  wills  will  carry  it  over  the  rest. 

Locke.      Burke. 
4.  To  bear  out;  to  face  through. 

If  a  man  carriei  it  off,  there  is  so  much 
money  saved.  V  Eil range. 

B.  To  urge,  impel,  lead,  or  draw,  noting 
moral  impulse. 

Pride  or  passion  will  cam/  »   man   to 
great  lengths. 

Men  are  carried    away  with   imaginary 
prospects.      See  Eph  iv.  1 4  ;   Heb.  xiii.  9. 

6.  To  bear ;  to  have. 

In   some  vegetables,  we  see  something 
that  carrifi  a  kind  of  analogy  to  sense. 

Halt 

7.  To  bear;  to  show,  display,  or  exhi- 
bit to  view. 

The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family 
carries  satisfaction.  Additon. 

8.  To  imply,  or  import. 

To  quit  former  tenets  carriei  an  imputa- 
tion of  ignorance.  Lvcke. 

9.  To  contain,  or  comprise. 

He  thought  it  curried   something  of  ar- 
gument in  it,  to  prove  that  doctrine,  tl'ttttt 

10.  To  extend,  or  continue  in  time;  as, 
to  carry  a  historical  account  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world;  but  usually  with  a 
particle;  as,  to  carry  up,  or  carry  bach, 
to  carry  forward.— 11.  To  extend  in 
space;  as,  to  carrjl  a  line,  or  a  bound- 
ary ;  or  in  a  moral  sense ;  as,  to  carry 
ideas   very  far.  — 12.  To  support,  or 
sustain. 

Carry  camomile  on  sticks.  Bacon. 
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13.  To  bear,  or  produce,  as  trees. 

Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they 
will  carry  more  shoots  upon  the  stem.  Bucvn. 

14.  To  manage,  or   transact,  usually 
with  on;  as,  to  carry  on  business. — 15. 
To  carry  one's  self,  to  behave,  conduct, 
or  demean. 

He  carried  himself  insolently.  Clarendon, 
Sometimes  with  it;  as,  he  carried  it 
high. — 16.  To  remove,  lead,  or  drive. 

And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle;  Gen. 
xxxi. 

17.  To  remove;  to  cause  to  go. 

And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away 
Israel  to  Assyria;  2  Kings  xviii. 

18.  To  transport;  to  affect  with  extra- 
ordinary   impressions    on    the   mind; 
Rev.  xvii.— 19.  To  fetch  and  bring. 

Young  whelps  learn  easily  to  carry. 

Aicham. 

20.  To  transfer;  as,  to  carry  an  ac- 
count to  the  ledger. 

War  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece  by 
being  carried  into  Asia.  Mitford, 

To  carry  coals,  to  bear  injuries. — To 
carry  off,  to  remove  to  a  distance ;  also, 
to  kill ;  as,  to  be  carried  off  by  sickness. 
—  To  carry  on,  to  promote,  advance,  or 
help  forward;  to  continue;  as,  to  carry 
on  a  design ;  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  grace. — 2.  To  manage,  or 
prosecute;  as,  to  carry  on  husbandry. 
— 3.  To  prosecute,  continue,  or  pursue ; 
as,  to  carry  on  trade,  or  war. —  To  carry 
through,  to  support  to  the  end;  to  sus- 
tain, or  keep  from  failing,  or  being  sub- 
dued. 

Grace  will  carry  a  man  through  all  diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 
To  carry  out,  to  bear  from  within ; 
also,  to  sustain  to  the  end;  to  continue 
to  the  end. —  To  carry  up,  in  masonry, 
is  to  build  up,  as  to  carry  up  a  wall. — 
To  carry  away,  in  seamanship,  is  to 
break ;  to  carry  sail  till  a  spar  breaks  ; 
as,  to  carry  away  a  fore  topmast. 

CAR'RY,  v.  i.  To  run  on  rotten  ground, 
or  on  frost,  which  sticks  to  the  feet,  as 
a  hare.— 2.  To  bear  the  head  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  as  .a  horse.  When  a 
horse  holds  his  head  high,  with  an  arch- 
ing neck,  he  is  said  to  carry  well. 
When  he  lowers  his  head  too  much,  he 
is  said  to  carry  low. — 3.  To  convey,  to 
propel;  as,  a  gun  or  mortar  carries 
well;  but  this  is  elliptical. 

€AR'RY-ALL,  n.  Corrupted  from  ca- 
riole. 

CAR'RYING,  ppr.  Bearing,  conveying, 
removing,  &c. 

€AR'RYING,  n.  A  bearing,  conveying, 
removing,  transporting.  —  Carrying 
trade,  the  trade  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  goods  by  water  from 
country  to  country,  or  place  to  place. 
We  are  rivals  with  them  in  navigation 
and  the  carrying  trade.  Federalitt,  Jay. 
Carrying  wind,  among  horsemen,  is  a 
tossing  of  the  nose,  as  high  as  the 
horse's  ears. 

€AR'RY-TALE,t  n.  A  tale-bearer. 

CA'RSE,  n.  [Derivation  uncertain.]  In 
Scotland,  low  and  fertile  land,  gene- 
rally that  which  is  adjacent  to  a  river. 
The  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
whole  of  a  valley  that  is  watered  by  a 
river,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher 
grounds ;  as  for  instance  the  carse  of 
Cowrie,  the  carse  of  Stirling.  Carse 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 

€ART,  n.  [W.  cart;  Sax.  crtet,  crat-,  Ir. 
and  Scotch,ea£rt.  SeeCAH.]  1.  A  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  fitted  to  be  drawn  by 
one  horse,  or  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  used 
in  husbandry  or  commercial  cities  for 
carrying  heavy  commodities.  In  Great 
i. 


Britain,  carts  are  usually  drawn  by 
horses.  In  America,  horse-carts  are 
used  mostly  in  cities,  and  ox-carts  in 
the  country. — 2.  A  carriage  in  general. 

CA'RT,  ?).  t.  To  carry  or  convey  on  :i 
cart ;  as,  to  cart  hay. — 2.  To  expose  in 
a  cart,  by  way  of  punishment. 

€ART'AGE,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  in 
a  cart,  or  the  price  paid  for  carting. 

•GART'-BOTE,  n.  In  Englishlam,\iooA 
to  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  for  mak- 
ing and  repairing  carts  and  other  in- 
struments of  husbandry. 

€A  RT'ED,  pp.  Borne,  or  exposed  in  a 
cart. 

€XRT'-HORSE,  n  A  horse  that  draws 
a  cart. 

CART'ING,  ppr.  Conveying  or  expos- 
ing in  a  cart 

€XRT'ING, »!.  The  act  of  carrying  in 
a  cart. 

€ART'-JADE,  n.  A  sorry  horse;  a 
horse  used  in  drawing,  or  fit  only  for 
the  cart. 

€A'RT'-LOAD,  n.  A  load  borne  on  a 
cart;  as  much  tis  is  usually  carried  at 
once  on  a  cart,  or  as  is  sufficient  to 
load  it. 

€ART'-ROPE,  n.  A  rope  for  binding 
hay  or  other  articles  on  a  cart. 

€A' RT'-RUT,  n.  The  cut  or  track  of  a 
cart-wheel.  [See  ROUTE.] 

€ART'-TIRE,  n.  The  tire,  or  iron 
bauds,  used  to  bind  the  wheels  of  a  cart. 

€ART'-WAY,  n.  A  way  that  is  or  may 
be  passed  with  carts,  or  other  wheel 
carriages. 

€A'RT"- WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  of  a 
cart. 

€XRT'- WRIGHT,  n.  An  artificer  who 
makes  carts. 

CARTE,  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  card,  or 
slip  of  paper ;  appropriately,  a  bill  of 
fare  at  a  tavern. 

€ARTE-BLANCHE,  n.  (cart-blansh.) 
[Fr.  white  paper.]  A  blank  paper, 
signed  at  the  bottom  with  a  person's 
name,  and  sometimes  sealed  with  his 
seal,  given  to  another  person  with  per- 
mission to  superscribe  what  conditions 
he  pleases. 

€A'R'TEL,  71.  [It.  cartello;  Fr.  Sp.  and 
Port,  cartel;  from  Lat.  chartula.]  1. 
A  writing  or  agreement  between  states 
at  war,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
or  for  some  mutual  advantage;  also,  a 
vessel  employed  to  convey  the  messen- 
ger on  this  occasion. — 2.  A  letter  of  de- 
fiance, or  challenge ;  a  challenge  to 
single  combat.  This  sense  the  word 
has  still  in  France  and  Italy,  but  with 
us  it  is  obsolete. — Cartel-ship,  is  a  ship 
employed  in  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, or  in  carrying  propositions  to  an 
enemy. 

€AR'TEL,t  c.  i.  To  defy. 

€ART'EK,  n.  The  man  who  drives  a 
cart,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  drive  a 
cart. 

CARTE'SIAN,  a.  (carte'zhun.)  Per- 
taining to  the  philosopher  Des  Cartes, 
or  to  his  philosophy.  The  Cartesian 
philosophy  is  founded  on  two  great 
principles,  the  one  metaphysical,  and 
the  other  physical.  The  metaphysical 
one  is  this:  /  think;  therefore  /  am, 
or  /  exist.  The  physical  principle  is, 
that  nothing  exists  but  substances. 
Substance  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  a 
substance  that  thinks,  and  the  other  a 
substance  extended;  so  that  actual 
thought  and  actual  extension  make  the 
essence  of  substance.  Hence,  Des 
Cartes  concluded  that  there  is  no  va- 
cuum throughout  space,  but  that  the 
universe  is  absolutely  full.  He  sup- 
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posed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  moved 

in  vortices. 
€ARTE'SIAN,  n.  One  who  adopts  the 

philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
CXRTHAGIN'IAN,  a.  Pertaining   to 

ancient  Carthage,  a  celebrated  city  on 

the   northern   coast  of   Africa,  about 

twelve  miles  from  the  modern  Tunis. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Pheniciaus,  and 

destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
€A'RTHA6IN'IAN,  n.  An  inhabitant, 

or  native  of  Carthage. 
€ARTH'AMUS,  n.  The  generic  name 

of  Bastard  Saffron.      [See  SAFFLOW- 

€ARTHU'SIAN,>i.  (carthu'zhun.)  One 
of  an  order  of  monks,  so  called  from 
Chartreuse,  the  place  of  their  institu- 
tion. They  are  remarkable  for  their 
austerity.  They  cannot  go  out  of  their 
cells,  except  to  church,  nor  speak  to 
any  person  without  leave. 
CARTHU'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

order  of  monks  above  named. 
€AR'TILAGE,  n.  [Lat.  cartilage;  Fr. 
cartilaye.  I  suspect  this  and  the  Eng- 
lish gristle  to  be  the  same  word ;  the  r 
being  transposed,  cartil  for  cratil.] 
Gristle;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic  sub- 
stance, softer  than  bone,  of  a  pearly 
colour  and  homogeneous  texture,  with- 
out cells  or  cavities.  It  is  invested 
with  a  particular  membrane  called 
perichondrium,  which,  in  the  articular 
cartilages,  is  a  reflection  of  the  syno- 
vial  membrane. 

€ARTILAG'INOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  a  cartilage ;  gristly ;  con- 
sisting of  cartilage. — 2.  In  ich.,  carti- 
laginous fishes  are  those  whose  mus- 
cles are  supported  by  cartilages  instead 
of  bones,  or  whose  skeleton  is  cartila- 
ginous. Many  of  these  are  viviparous, 
as  the  ray  and  shark,  whose  young  are 
excluded  from  an  egg  hatched  within 
them.  Others  are  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.  Some  of  them  have  no  gill- 
covers,  but  breathe  through  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  or  top  of  the 
head ;  others  have  gill-covers,  but  des- 
titute of  bony  rays. 

CARTOON',  »i.  [It.  cartone,  pasteboard; 
Sp.  and  Fr.  carton;  from  Lat.  charta, 
paper.]  In  paint.,  a  design  drawn  on 
strong  paper,  to  be  afterward  chalked 
through  and  transferred  on  the  fresh 
plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted  in  fres- 
co. Also,  a  design  coloured  for  work- 
ing in  mosaic,  tapestry,  &c.  The  finest 
works  of  this  kind  are  those  celebrat- 
ed ones  of  Raffaelle,  preserved  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Hampton  court,  called 
emphatically  the  cartoons.  They  are 
deservedly  reckoned  among  the  finest 
of  Raffaelle's  works,  and  consequently 
among  the  finest  works  of  art. 

CARTOUCH',  n.  [Fr.  cartouchr;  It 
cartuccia,  a  cartridge,  a  bit  of  paper, 
from  carta,  paper.]  1.  A  case  of  wood, 
about  three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom, 
girt  with  marlin,  holding  about  four 
hundred  musket  balls,  and  six  or  eight 
iron  balls  of  a  pound  weight,  to  be  fired 
out  of  a  howitz,  for  defending  a  pass. 
A  cartouch  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
globular  form,  and  filled  with  a  ball  of 
a  pound  weight;  and  sometimes  for 
guns,  being  of  a  ball  of  a  half  or  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  weight,  tied  in  the  form 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  on  a  tompion  of 
wood  and  coated  over. — 2.  A  portable 
box  for  charges.  [See  CARTRIDGE- 
BOX.] — 3.  A  roll  or  scroll  on  the  cor- 
nice of  a  column.  Cartouches  a  kind 
of  blocks  or  modillions,  used  in  the  cor- 
nices of  wainscotted  apartments. — i.  A 
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military  pass  given  to  a  soldier  going 
on  furlough. 

CARTRIDGE,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
cartouch.]  A  case  of  pasteboard  or 
parchment,  holding  the  charge  of  pow- 
der, or  powder  and  ball,  for  a  cannon, 
mortar,  musket,  or  pistol.  The  car- 
tridges for  small  arms,  prepared  for 
battle,  contain  the  powder  and  ball; 
those  for  cannon  and  mortars  are  made 
of  pasteboard,  or  tin.  Cartridges, 
without  balls,  are  called  blank  car- 
tridges. 

CARTRIDGE-BOX,  n.  A  case,  usual- 
ly of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  with 
cells  for  cartridges.  It  is  worn  upon 
a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  hangs  a  little  below  the  pocket- 
hole  on  the  right  side. 

CARTRIDGE  PAPER,  n.  A  thick  sort 
of  paper  in  which  musket  charges  are 
made  up,  but  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

CARTULARY,  n.  [Fr.  cariulaire;  Sp. 
cartulario,  from  carte,  paper.]  A  re- 
gister-book, or  record,  as  of  a  monas- 
tery. Blackstone  writes  it  chartulary; 
and  primarily  it  signifies  the  officer  who 
has  the  care  of  charters  and  other  pub- 
lic papers. 

CAR'UCATE,  n.  [Lat.  caruca.']  As 
much  land  as  one  team  can  plough  in 
the  year. 

CAR'UNCLE,  or  CAR'UNCULUS,  n. 
[Lat.  caruncula,  from  caro,  flesh.]  1. 
A  small  fleshy  excrescence,  either  na- 
tural or  morbid. — 2.  The  fleshy  comb 
on  the  head  of  a  fowl. — 3.  In  bot.,  a 
name  applied  to  protuberances  found 
occasionally  surrounding  the  hilum  of 
a  seed. 

CARUNC'ULAR,  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
caruncle. 

C  ARUNC'UL  ATED,  a.  Having  a  fleshy 
excrescence,  or  soft  fleshy  protuber- 
ance. 

CARVE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceorfan,  cearfan;  D. 
kerven;  Ger.  kerben;  Dan.  harver;  Lat. 
carp/).]  1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or 
slices,  as  meat  at  table.  — 2.  To  cut  wood, 
stone,  or  other  material  into  some  par- 
ticular form,  with  an  instrument,  usu- 
ally a  chisel ;  to  engrave;  to  cut  figures 
or  devices  on  hard  materials. — 3.  To 
make  or  shape  by  cutting  ;  as,  to  carve 
an  image. — 4.  To  apportion  ;  to  distri- 
bute; to  provide  at  pleasure;  to  se- 
lect and  take,  as  to  one's  self,  or  to  se- 
lect and  give  to  another.— 5.  To  cut ; 
to  hew.  To  carve  out,  is  to  cut  out,  or 
to  lay  out  by  design;  to  plan. 

CARVE,  t).  i.  To  cut  up  meat ;  followed 
sometimes  by  for;  as,  to  carve  for  all 
the  guests. — 2.  To  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  sculptor. — 3.  To  engrave  or  cut  fi- 
gures. 

€ARVE,+  n.  A  carncate. 

CARVED, pp.  Cut  or  divided;  engrav- 
ed; formed  by  carving. 

CARVEL,  n.  [See  CARAVEL.]  The 
Urtica  marina,  or  sea-blubber. 

CARVER,  n.  One  who  cuts  meat  at 
table ;  a  sculptor ;  one  who  apportions 
or  distributes  at  will,  or  one  who  takes 
or  gives  at  pleasure. — 2.  A  large  table 
knife  for  carving. 

CARVING,  ppr.  Cutting,  dividing,  as 
meat ;  cutting  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal ; 
apportioning ;  distributing. 
CARVING,  71.  The  act  of  cutting,  as 
meat ;  the  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures 
in  wood  or  stone;  sculpture;  figures 
carved. 

CA'RYA,  n.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
genns  of  North  American  trees  which 
comprehends  the  various  kinds  of 


hickory.  The  wood  of  the  hickory  is 
coarse  grained,  very  heavy,  exceeding- 
ly tough  and  strong,  and  red  at  the  heart. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  shafts  and 
springs  of  carriages,  large  screws, 
whip-handles,  hoops  for  casks,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  purposes. 
CARYA'TES,  )  n.  In  arch.,  figures 
CARYATIDES,)  of  women  dressed 
in  long  robes,  after  the 
Asiatic  manner,  serving 
to  support  entabla- 
tures. The  Athenians 
had  been  long  at  war 
with  the  Caryans;  the 
latter  being  at  length 
vanquished,  and  their 
wives  led  captive,  the 
Greeks,  to  perpetuate 
this  event,  erected  tro- 
phies, in  which  figures 
of  women,  dressed  in 
the  Caryatic  manner, 
were  used  to  support 
entablatures.  Other 
female  figures  were  af- 
terward used  in  the 
same  manner,  but  they 
were  called  by  the  same 
name.  They  were 
called  Caryatides,  from 
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Carya,  a  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
sided  with  the  Persians,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  sacked  by  the  other  Greeks. 

CARYATIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ca- 
ryans, or  Caryatides.  Caryatic  order, 
in  arch.,  an  order  in  which  the  enta- 
blature is  supported  by  female  figures 
instead  of  columns. 

CARYATID,  71.  A  caryatic  figure. 

CARYO'CAH,  n.  The  only  genus  of  the 
nat.  order  Rhizobolaceae,  one  of  whose 
species  yields  the  butter-nuts  of  the 
London  fruiterers'  shops. 

CARYOP'HYLLATE  OF  POTASH, 
n.  A  compound  obtained  by  adding  pot- 
ash to  oil  of  cloves. 

CARYOPHYL'LE^E,  71.  A  nat.  order 
of  plants,  the  type  of  which  may  be 
considered  the  Dianthus  Caryophyllus, 
or  common  garden  pink.  The  species 
are  in  many  cases  mere  weeds,  but  they 
are  occasionally  objects  of  cultivation 
on  account  of  their  pretty  flowers. 

CARYOPHYL'LEOUS,        \a.     [Gr. 

CARYOPHYLLA'CEOUS,/  «««»»,  a 
nut,  and  ^lAXs*,  a  leaf.]  Having  five 
petals  with  long  claws,  in  a  tubular  ca- 
lyx ;  applied  to  flowers. 

CARYOPH'YLLIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
obtained  from  oil  of  cloves. 

CARYOPH'YLLINE,  n.  A  crystalline 
substance  extracted  from  cloves,  (Di- 
anthus Caryophyllus,)  by  treating  them 
with  alcohol. 

€ARYOPH'YLLOID,+  n.  [Gr.  *«{t»- 
cvMov,  clove-gilly-flower.  Infra.]  A 
species  of  mica,  the  scales  of  which  are 
concentric  and  perpendicular. 

CARYOPHYL'LUS  AROMATICUS, 
71.  The  clove  tree.  It  is  an  evergreen 
small  tree,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Myrtacea;.  The  clove  is  the  dried  un- 
developed flower.  It  yields  a  pungent 
volatile  oil. 

CARYOP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  *«Si»,  a  walnut, 
and  tvrca,  to  see.]  In  bot.,  a  pericarp 
which  is  one-celled,  superior,  indehis- 
cent,  dry,  with  the  integuments  of  the 
seed  cohering  inseparably  with  the  en- 
docarp,  so  that  the  two  are  undistin- 
guishable  in  the  ovarian  state,  evincing 
its  compound  nature  by  two  or  more 
stigmas,  but  nevertheless  unilocular. 
having  but  one  ovule,  as  wheat  and 
barley,  &c. 
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€ARYO'TA,7i.  A  genus  of  palms,  with 
pinnated  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaf- 
lets, strongly  toothed  at  the  extremity. 
The  best  known  species,  caryotaurens, 
is  a  native  of  most  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  Asia,  and  grows  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  palm  tribe. 

CASARC'A,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  genns 
Anas,  called  also  Ruddy-goose,  larger 
than  a  mallard,  found  in  Russia  and 
Siberia. 

CASC'ABEL,  71.  [Port,  cascavel;  Sp. 
cascabel,  a  little  bell,  a  button  or  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  cannon.]  The  knob  or 
pommelion  of  a  cannon. 

CASCADE,  n.  [Fr.  cascade;  It.  cascata, 
from  cascare,  to  fall.]  A  waterfall;  a 
steep  fall  or  flowing  of  water  over  a 
precipice,  in  a  river  or  natural  stream ; 
or  an  artificial  fall  in  a  garden.  The 
word  is  applied  to  falls  that  are  less 
than  a  cataract. 

CASCAL'HO,  n.  [Port.]  In  Brazil,  a 
deposit  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand,  in 
which  the  diamond  is  usually  found. 

CASCARIL'LA,  71.  The  bark  of  a  tree, 
the  Croton  Cascarilla  of  Linnams,  or 
Croton  Eleuteria  of  Swartz.  It  is  a 
powerful  tonic, 

CASE,  n.  [Fr.  cuisse.  The  French  caisse 
is  the  Sp.  coxa.  The  Spanish  caxeta,  a 
casket,  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  coxa, 
and  if  so,  the  fact  indicates  that  coxa 
is  from  an  Oriental  root,  signifying  to 
tie  or  bind,  and  that  the  word  origin- 
ally denoted  a  bag  made  of  skin,  like  a 
bottle,  or  a  basket  made  of  osiers  inter- 
woven, like  fisc,  fiscus.  Qu.  Syr.  casha, 
to  bind  or  tie.]  1.  A  covering,  box,  or 
sheath  ;  that  which  incloses  or  con- 
tains ;  as,  a  case  for  knives  ;  a  case  for 
books  ;  a  watch  case;  a  printer's  case; 
a  pillow  case. — 2.  The  outer  part  of  a 
building. — 3.  A  certain  quantity  •,  as,  a 
case  of  crown  glass. — i.f  A  building 
unfurnished. 

CASE,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  case ;  to 
surround  with  any  material  that  shall 
inclose  or  defend. — 2.  To  put  in  a  case 
or  box. — 3.  To  strip  off  a  case,  cover- 
ing, or  the  skin.  [Unusual.] 

CASE,  7i.  [Fr.  cas;  It.  caso;  Ir.  cos; 
Lat.  casus,  from  cado,  to  fall.]  1.  Li- 
terally, that  which  falls,  comes,  or  hap- 
pens; an  event.  Hence,  tlie  particular 
state,  condition,  or  circumstances  that 
befall  a  person,  or  in  which  he  is  plac- 
ed; as,  make  the  case  your  own  ;  this 
is  the  case  with  my  friend ;  this  is  his 
present  case. — 2.  The  state  of  the  body 
with  respect  to  health  or  disease ;  as,  a 
case  of  fever;  he  is  in  a  consumptive 
case;  his  case  is  desperate.  To  be  in 
good  case,  is  to  be  fat,  and  this  phrase 
is  customarily  abridged,  to  be  in  case; 
applied  to  beasts,  but  not  to  men,  ex- 
cept in  a  sense  rather  ludicrous. — 3.  A 
question  ;  a  state  of  facts  involving  a 
question  for  discussion  or  decision  ;  as, 
the  lawyer  stated  the  case. — 4.  A  cause 
or  suit  in  court ;  as,  the  case  was  tried 
at  the  last  term.  In  this  sense,  cose  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  cause,  whose 
primary  sense  is  nearly  the  same. — 5. 
In  grammar,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  or 
a  change  of  termination,  to  express  a 
difference  of  relation  in  that  word  to 
others,  or  to  the  thing  represented. 
The  variation  of  nouns  and  adjectives 
is  called  declension  ;  both  case  and  de- 
clension signifying  falling  or  leaning 
from  the  first  state  of  the  word.  Thus, 
liber  is  a  book  ;  libri,  of  a  book ;  libra, 
to  a  book.  In  other  words,  case  denotes 
a  variation  in  the  termination  of  a  noun, 
to  show  how  the  noun  acts  upon  the 
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verb  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  is 
acted  upon  by  it,  or  by  an  agent.  The 
cases,  except  the  nominative,  are  called 
oblique  cases.  In  case,  is  a  phrase  de- 
noting condition  or  supposition;  lite- 
rally, in  the  event  or  contingency ;  if 
it  should  so  fall  out  or  happen.  Put 
the  case,  suppose  the  event,  or  a  certain 
state  of  things.  Action  on  the  case,  in 
law,  is  an  action  in  which  the  whole 
cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in  the  writ. 

CASE.t  v  i.  To  put  cases. 

CASED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  case. 

CASE-HARDEN,  ».  t.  To  harden  the 
outer  part  or  superficies,  as  of  iron,  by 
converting  it  into  steel.  This  may  be 
done  by  putting  the  iron  into  an  iron 
box,  with  a  cement,  and  exposing  it,  for 
some  hours,  to  a  red  heat. 

CASE-HARDENED,  pp.  Having  the 
outside  hardened. 

CASE-HARDENING,  VPr.  Hardening 

the  outer  part. 

CAS'EINE,  B.  [Lat.  caseas,  cheese.] 
That  ingredient  in  milk  which  is  neither 
coagulated  spontaneously,  like  fibrine, 
nor  by  heat  like  albumen,  but  by  the 
action  of  acids  alone.  Cheese  made 
from  skimmed  milk,  and  well  pressed, 
is  nearly  pure  caseine.  It  is  identical 
with  legumine,  and  occurs  in  many 
vegetables. 

CASE-KNIFE,  n.  A  large  table  knife, 
often  kept  in  a  case. 

CASEMATE,  n.  [Fr.  casemate;  Sp.  and 
Port,  casamata;  from  cusa,  a  house.] 
1.  In  fort.,  a  vault  of  mason's  work  in 
the  flank  of  a  bastion,  next  to  the  cur- 
tain, somewhat  inclined  toward  the  ca- 
pital of  the  bastion,  serving  as  a  battery 
to  defend  the  face  of  the  opposite  bas- 
tion, and  the  moat  or  ditch. — 2.  A  well 
with  its  subterraneous  branches,  dug 
in  the  passage  of  the  bastion,  till  the 
miner  is  heard  at  work,  and  air  given 
to  the  mine. 

CASE-MATED,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
casemate. 

CASEMENT,  n.  [It.  casamento,  a  large 
house.]  1.  A  hollow  moulding,  usually 
one  sixth  or  one  fourth  of  a  circle. — 2. 
A  moveable  window,  made  to  turn  and 
open  on  hinges. 

CAS'EOUS,  a.  [Lat.  caseus,  cheese.] 
Like  cheese;  having  the  qualities  of 
cheese. 

CAS'ERN,  n.  [Fr.  caserne;  Sp.  caserna, 
from  casa,  a  shed  or  house.]  A  lodg- 
ing for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usu- 
ally near  the  rampart,  containing  each 
two  beds. 

CASE-SHOT,  n.  Musket  balls,  stones, 
old  iron,  &c.,  put  in  cases,  to  be  dis- 
charged from  cannon. 

CASE-WORM,  n.  A  worm  that  makes 
itself  a  case. 

CASH,  n.  [Fr.  caisse;  Sp.  and  Port. 
coxa,  a  chest,  box,  coffer.  [See  CASE.] 
Money ;  primarily,  ready  money,  money 
in  chest  or  on  hand,  in  bank  or  at  com- 
mand. It  is  properly  silver  and  gold; 
but  since  the  institution  of  banks,  it 
denotes  also  bank  notes  equivalent  to 
money.  To  pay  in  cash,  is  opposed  to 
payment  in  goods,  commodities,  or  la- 
bour, as  in  barter. 

CASH,  v.  t.  To  turn  into  money,  or  to 
exchange  for  money ;  as,  to  cash  a  note 
or  an  order. — 2.  To  pay  money  for ;  as, 
the  clerks  of  a  bank  cash  notes  when 
presented.     [Mercantile  usage.] 
CASH.f  v.  t.  To  discard.  [For  cashier.'] 
CASH-ACCOUNT,  n.  An  account  of 
money  received,  paid,  or  on  hand.  Cash- 
account,  in  banking,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  account  of  the  advances  made 


by  a  banker  in  Scotland,  to  an  indivi- 
dual who  has  given  security  for  their 
repayment. 

CASH'-BOOK,  7i.  A  book  in  whic-h  is 
kept  a  register  or  account  of  money. 

CASH'ED,  pp.  Exchanged  for  coin  or 
other  money  equivalent. 

CASH'EW,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Acajou, 
the  French  orthography  of  the  native 
name.]  A  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
Anacardium  occidentals,  bearing  a  kid- 
ney-shaped nut.  It  forms  the  nat.  or- 
der A nacardiacea?,  or  Cussuviere.  The 
receptacle  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and 
full  of  an  acid  juice,  which  is  often  used 
to  make  punch.  To  the  apex  of  this 
receptacle  grows  a  nut,  of  the  size  of  a 
hare's  kidney,  the  shell  of  which  is  hard, 
and  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  co- 
vered with  a  thin  film. 

CASH'EW-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
Cashew. 

CASHIER,  n.  [Fr.  cornier;  Sp.  caxero; 
Port,  caxeiro;  from  coxa,  a  box,  whence 
cash.]  One  who  has  charge  of  money ; 
a  cash-keeper.  In  a  banking  institu- 
tion, the  cashier  is  the  officer  who  su- 
perintends the  books,  payments,  and 
receipts  of  the  bank.  He  also  signs  or 
countersigns  the  notes,  and  superin- 
tends all  the  transactions,  under  the 
order  of  the  directors. 

CASHIER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  casser,  to  break  ; 
It.  cassare,  to  annul,  blot  out,  erase.] 
1.  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  place 
of  trust,  by  annulling  the  commission  ; 
to  break,  as  for  mal-conduct,  and  there- 
fore with  reproach  ;  as,  to  cashier  an 
officer  in  the  army. — 2.  To  dismiss  or 
discard  from  service  or  from  society. — 
3.  To  reject;  to  annul  or  vacate. 

CASHIERED,  pp.  Dismissed;  discard- 
ed; annulled. 

€ASHIERER,  n.  One  who  rejects,  dis- 
cards, or  breaks ;  as,  a  cashierer  of 
monarchs. 

CASHIERING,  ppr.  Discarding;  dis- 
missing from  service. 

CASH'ING,  ppr.Exchanging  for  money. 

CASH'-KEEPER,  n.  One  intrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  money. 

CASH'MERE,  n.  A  shawl;  so  called 
from  the  country  where  first  made. 

CASH'OO,  n.  The  juice  or  gum  of  a  tree 
in  the  East  Indies. 

CASING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a  case. 

CASING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
plastering  a  house  with  mortar  on  the 
outside,  and  striking  it  while  wet,  by  a 
ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a  trowel,  to 
make  it  resemble  the  joints  of  free- 
stone.— 2.  A  covering;  a  case. 

CASINO,  n.  [It.  casino,  a  small  house.] 
A  small  country  house. 

CASK,       ) 

CASQUE,  f  "'    See  CASQUE. 

CASK,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port.  casco.]  A  close 
vessel  for  containing  liquors,  formed 
by  staves,  heading,  and  hoops.  This  is 
a  general  term  comprehending  the  pipe, 
hogshead,  butt,  barrel,  &c. 

CASKET,  n.  [dim.  of  cask.  See  CASE.] 
A  small  chest  or  box,  for  jewels  or  other 
small  articles. — 2.  In  seaman's  Ian.,  a 
small  rope,  fastened  to  gromets  or  little 
rings  upon  the  yards,  used  to  fasten 
the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling.  This  is 
usually  written  gasket. 

CASKET,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  little  chest. 

CAS'PIAN,  a.  [Caspire,  a  word  applied 
to  a  pass  in  the  range  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus.] An  epithet  given  to  n  large  lake 
between  Persia  and  Astracan,  called 
the  Caspian  sea. 

CASQUE,  or  CASK,  n.  [Fr.  casque.']  A 

head-piece,  a  helmet,  a  piece  of  defen- 
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sive  armour,  to  cover  and  protect  tho 
head  and  neck  in  battle. 
CASQUE-SHAPED,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
casque. 
CASS,f  v.  t.  [Fr.   casser;  Lat.  quasso.] 

To  quash;  to  defeat;  to  annul. 
CASS'ADA,')  n.  A  species  of  the  genus 
CASS'ADO,  J.  Jatropha.  Cassavaisthe 
CASS'AVA,)    starchy  matter  produc- 
ed from  the  Janipha  Manihot,  which  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread  which  serves 


Caotada,  or  Cats-iTi  Plant. 

for  food  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  Brazilians  ex- 
port cassava  in  small  lumps  under  the 
name  of  tapioca. 

CAS'SATE.f  v.  t.  [Fr.  casser.  See 
( 'AMI IKK. j  To  vacate,  annul,  or  make 
void. 

CASSA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  annulling 
or  of  reversing  a  judicial  sentence.  In 
France,  there  is  a  court  of  Cassation. 
It  is  the  highest  court  of  France,  and 
receives  appeals  from  all  other  courts. 

CAS'SE-PAPER,  n.  Broken  paper. 

CASSIA,  n.  (cash'ia.)  [Fr.  casse;  It.  cas- 
sia; Gr.  and  Lat.  id.  Qu.  Heb.  |s^n, 
kiddah.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species,  among  which  is  the  senna.  Cas- 
sia is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of 
Laurus,  nat.ord.Leguminosse,  the  bark 
of  which  usually  passes  under  the  name 
of  cinnamon,  differing  from  real  cinna- 
mon chiefly  in  the  strength  of  its  qua- 
lities. From  a  plant  of  this  kind  was 
extracted  an  aromatic  oil,  used  as  a  per- 
fume by  the  Jews;  Ex.  xxx.;  Ps.  xlv.  8. 
The  bark  yields  volatile  oil,  which  is 
imported  from  Singapore.  The  same 
plant  furnishes  cassia  buds,  which  con- 
sist of  the  calyx  surrounding  and  near- 
ly enclosing  the  young  ovary.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  clove,  but 
are  smaller,  and  when  fresh,  have  a  rich 
cinnamon  flavour.  They  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  The  bark  and  oil  are  powerful 
stimulants. 

CASSIA-PULP,  7i.  Is  the  sweet  pulp 
which  exists  in  the  pods  of  Cassia  Fis- 
tula. It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild 
purgative.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
nat.  order  Leguminos»e,  and  is  found  in 
tropical  Africa,  East  and  West  Indies, 
ami  South  America.  Cassia  bark  is 
procured  from  the  Cinnamomum  Cassia 
of  Blume,  the  Laurus  Cassia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CAS'SIDA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Cassidiadie.  The 
body  is  generally  somewhat  oval  or 
orbicular,  and  sometimes  nearly  square. 

CASSI'DEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cassis,  a  hel- 
met.] In  hot.,  a  term  employed  when 
the  upper  petal  of  a  flower  is  dilated 
into  a  broad  helmet-shaped  leaf;  as  in 
the  genus  Aconitum. 

CASSIDI' AD^E,  n.  A  family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  section  Cyclica  of 
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Latreille.    The  body  is  generally  very 

flat,  and  the  legs  short. 
€AS'SIDONY,  H.  [Fr.  cassidoine.]  The 

popular  name  of  a  species  of  Gnapha- 

liiun,  cotton-weed,  cudweed,  or  goldy- 

locks ;  also,  of  lavandula  stoechas,  or 

French    lavender. — 2.   A    mineral,  of 

which  vases  are  often  made. 
€AS'SIMERE,  n.   [Sp.    casimira.]    A 

thin  twilled  woollen  cloth. 
€ASSI'NE,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 

class  Pentandria,  and  order  Trigynia. 

The  species  are  shrubs,  all  natives  of 

warm  climates. 

€AS'SlNO,  n.  A  game  at  cards. 
€AS'SIOBERRY,n.  The  popular  name 

of  the  fruit  of  the  genus  Cassine ;  also 

of  the  fruit  of  Viburnum  tevigatum. 
€ASSIOPE'IA,  n.  A  constellation  in 

the  northern  hemisphere,  situated  near 
to  Cepheus,  as  the  fabulous  Cassiopeia 
was  wife  to  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia. 

It  contains  fifty-five  stars. 
CASSITE'RIA,  n.  [Lat.  cassiteron,  tin.] 
A  kind  of  crystals  which  appear  to  have 
an  admixture  of  tin.     The  colour  is 
brown  or  whitish. 

€AS'SOCK,  n.  [Sp.  easaca;  Fr.  ca- 
saque.}  A  robe  or  gown  worn  over  the 
other  garments,  particularly  by  the 
clergy.  A  close  garment,  now  gene- 
rally that  which  clergymen  wear  under 
their  gowns. 

€AS' SOCKED,  a.  Clothed  with  a  cas- 
eock. 

The  cattock'd  huntsman.  Cowper. 

CASSONADE,  n.  [Fr.]  Cask-sugar; 
sugar  not  refined. 

€AS'SOON,  n.  [It.  cassone,  a  large 
chest.]  A  deep  panel,  or  coffer  in  a 
ceiling,  or  soffit. 

CAS'SOWARY,  n.  [Sp.  camel.]  A 
large  fowl  of  the  genus  Struthio, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  its 
legs  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  pro- 


Crested  CaHOW&ry. 

portion.  The  wings  are  so  small  as  not 
to  appear,  being  hid  under  the  feathers. 
The  head  is  armed  with  a  helmet  of 
horny  substance,  consisting  of  plates 
one  over  another.  It  runs  with  great 
rapidity,  outstripping  the  swiftest 
racer.  It  is  now  arranged  in  a  sepa- 
rate genus,  Casuarius. 

CASSUMU'NAR,  n.  An  aromatic  root, 
Zingiber  Cassumunar. 

CAST,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  cast.  [Dan. 
hatter;  Sw.  hasta.  Qu.  Arm.  cafz, 
pp.  caczet,  to  send,  to  throw.  In  Dan. 
et  blind  hast  is  a  guess,  and  to  cast  is 
the  radical  sense  of  guess.  In  Norman, 
ffistes  signifies  cast  up,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  participle  of  gesit,  to  lie 
down;  to  lie  down  may  be  to  throw 
one's  self  down.  This  verb  coincides 
in  sense  with  the  W.  cothi,  to  throw 
off.  See  CASTLE.]  1.  To  throw,  fling, 
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or  send ;  that  is,  to  drive  from,  by  force, 
as  from  the  hand,  or  from  an  engine. 

Hagar  cast  the  child  under  a  shrub;  Geu. 
xxi. 

Uzziah  prepared  slings  to  cast  stones;  2 
Ch.  xxvi. 

2.  To  sow ;  to  scatter  seed. 

If  a  mail  should  catt  seed  into  the  ground; 
Mark  iv. 

3.  To  drive,  or  impel  by  violence. 

A  mighty  west  wind  catt  the  locusts  into 
the  sea;  Ex.  x. 

4.  To  shed,  or  throw  off;  as,  trees  cast 
their  fruit ;  a  serpent  casts  his  skin. — 

5.  To  throw,  or  let  fall;  as,  to  cast  an- 
chor.   Hence,  to  cast  anchor  is  to  moor, 
as  a  ship,  the  effect  of  casting  the  an- 
chor.— 6.  To  throw,  as  dice,  or  lots ;  as, 
to   cast    lots. — 7.   To    throw    on  the 
ground,  as  in  wrestling. — 8.  To  throw 
away,  as  worthless. 

His  carcase  was  cast  in  the  way;  1  Kings 
xiii. 

9.  To  emit,  or  throw  out. 
This  cattt  a  sulphureous  smell 

Woodward. 

10.  To  throw,  to  extend,  as  a  trench,  or 
rampart,  including  the  sense  of  digging, 
raising,  or  forming. 

Thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee;  Luke  xix. 

11.  To  thrust;  as  to  cast  into  prison. — 

12.  To  put,  or  set,  in  a  particular  state. 
Both  chariot  and  horse  are  catt  into  a 

dead  sleep;  Ps.  Ixxvi. 

13.  To  condemn ;  to  convict ;  as  a  cri- 
minal. 

Both  tried,  and  both  were  catt.  Dryden. 

14.  To  overcome  in  a  civil  suit,  or  in 
any  contest  of  strength  or  skill;  as,  to 
cast  the  defendant,  or  an  antagonist. — 

15.  To  cashier,  or  discard. — 16.  To  lay 
aside,  as  unfit  for  use;  to  reject;  as  a 
garment. — 17.  To  make  to  preponde- 
rate; to  throw  into  one  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  superior  weight ; 
to  decide  by  a  vote  that  gives  a  supe- 
riority in  numbers;  as,  to  cast  the  bal- 
ance in  one's  favour;  a  casting  vote,  or 
voice. — 18.  To  throw  together  several 
particulars,  to   find  the  sum;    as,  to 
cast  accounts.      Hence,  to  throw  to- 
gether circumstances  and  facts,  to  find 
the  result    to  compute;  to  reckon;  to 
calculate;  as,  to  cast  the  event  of  war. 

To  catt  and  see  how  many  things  there 
are  which  a  man  cannot  do  himself.  Bacon. 
19. To  contrive;  to  plan. — '20.  Tojudge, 
or  to  consider,  in  order  to  judge. — 21. 
To  fix,  or  distribute  the  parts  of  a  play 
among  the  actors. — 22.  To  throw,  as 
the  sight ;  to  direct,  or  turn,  as  the  eye ; 
to  glance ;  as,  to  cast  a  look,  or  glance, 
of  the  eye. — 23.  To  found ;  to  form  into 
a  particular  shape,  by  pouring  liquid 
metal  into  a  mould;  to  run;  as,  to  cast 
cannon. 

Thou  shall  catt  four  rings  of  gold  for  it ; 
Ex.  xxv. 

24.  Figuratively,  to  shape ;  to  form  by 
a  model. — 25.  To  communicate;  to 
spread  over  ;  as,  to  cast  a  lustre  upon 
posterity ;  to  cast  splendour  upon  ac- 
tions, or  light  upon  a  subject. — 26.  To 
assign  the  parts  of  a  play  to  particular 
actors. —  To  cast  aside,  to  dismiss,  or 
reject  as  useless,  or  inconvenient. —  To 
cast  away,  to  reject ;  Lev.  xxvi. ;  Isa.  v. ; 
Rom.  xi.  Also,  to  throw  away ;  to 
lavish,  or  waste  by  profusion ;  to  turn 
to  no  use;  as,  to  cast  away  life.  Also, 
to  wreck,  as  a  ship. —  To  cast  by,  to  re- 
ject; to  dismiss,  or  discard  with  ne- 
glect, or  hate,  or  as  useless. —  To  cast 
down,  to  throw  down;  to  deject,  or  de- 
press the  mind. 
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Why  art  thou  catt  rfoit-n,  O  my  soul?  Ps 
xlii. 

To  cast  forth,  to  throw  out,  or  reject 
as  from  an  inclosed  place;  to  emit,  or 
send  abroad;  to  exhale. —  To  cast  off, 
to  discard,  or  reject;  to  drive  away ;  to 
put  off;  to  put  away ;  to  disburden. 
Among  huntsmen,  to  leave  behind,  as 
dogs;  to  set  loose,  or  free.  Among 
seamen,  to  loose,  or  untie. — To  cast  out, 
to  send  forth ;  to  reject,  or  turn  ont ; 
to  throw  out,  as  words;  to  speak,  or 
give  vent  to. —  To  cast  up,  to  compute; 
to  reckon;  to  calculate;  as,  to  cast  up 
accounts,  or  the  cost.  Also,  to  eject ; 
to  vomit. —  To  cast  on,  to  refer,  or  re- 
sign to — To  cast  one's  self  on,  to  resign, 
or  yield  one's  self  to  the  disposal  of, 
without  reserve. —  To  cast  young,  to 
miscarry;  to  suffer  abortion;  Gen. 
xxxi. —  To  cast  in  the  teeth,  to  upbraid; 
to  charge;  to  twit.  So  in  Danish, 
"  haster  en  i  n&sert,"  to  cast  in  the  nose 
€AST,  t'.  t.  To  throw  forward,  as  the 
thoughts,  with  a  view  to  some  deter- 
mination; or  to  turn,  or  revolve  in  the 
mind;  to  contrive;  sometimes  followed 
by  about. 

I  catt  in  careful  mind  to  seek  her  out. 

Spenser. 

To  catt  about  how  to  perform,  or  obtain. 
Bacon.     Bentley. 

2.  To  receive  form,  or  shape. 

Metal  will  catt  and  mould.       Woodward. 

3.  To  warp;   to  twist  from  regular 
shape. 

Stun7  is  said  to  cast,  or  warp,  when  it  al* 
ters  its  flatness,  or  straightness.  Aforon. 
Note. — Cast,  like  throw  and  warp,  im- 
plies a  winding  motion. — 4.  In  seamen's 
Ian.,  to  fall  off,  or  incline,  so  as  to  bring 
the  side  of  a  ship  to  the  wind ;  applied 
particularly  to  a  ship  riding  with  her 
head  to  the  wind,  when  her  anchor  is 
first  loosened. 

CAST,  n.  The  act  of  casting;  a  throw; 
the  thing  thrown ;  the  form,  or  state  of 
throwing;  kind,  or  manner  of  throw- 
ing.— 2.  The  distance  passed  by  a  thing 
thrown ;  or  the  space  through  which  a 
thing  thrown  may  ordinarily  pass ;  as, 
about  a  stone's  cast;  Luke  xxii. — 3.  A 
stroke;  a  touch. 

This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politics.  Sttfift. 

4.  Motion,  or  turn  of  the  eye;  direc- 
tion, look,  or  glance;  a  squinting. 

They  let  you  see  by  one  catt  of  the  eye. 
Addiion. 

5.  A  throw  of  dice ;  hence,  a  state  of 
chance,  or  hazard. 

It  is  an  even  cast,  whether  the  army 
should  march  tliis  way  or  that  way.  Sauth. 
Hence  the  phrase,  the  last  cast,  is  used 
to  denote  that  all  is  ventured  on  one 
throw,  or  one  effort. — 6.  Form ;  shape. 

A  heroic  poem  in  another  ratt.        Prior. 

7.  A  tinge ;  a  slight  colouring,  or  slight 
degree  of  a  colour  ;  as,  a  cast  of  green. 
Hence,  a  slight  alteration  in  external 
appearance,  or  deviation  from  natural 
appearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is    sicklied    o'er    with  the    pale    cast    of 
thought.  S/iak. 

8.  Manner;  air;  mien;   as,  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance.     This  sense  im- 
plies, the  turn, or  manner  of  throwing; 
as  the  neat  cast  of  verse. — 9.  A  flight ; 
a  number  of  hawks  let  go  at  once. — 
10.  A  small  statue  of  bronze,  plaster, 
&c. — 11.  Among  founders,  a  tube  of 
wax,fittedinto  a  mould,  to  give  shape  to 
metal. — 12.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  brass 
or  copper,  slit  in  two  lengthwise,  to 
form  a  canal,  or  conduit,  in  a  mould  for 
conveying  metaL — 13.  Among  plumbers, 
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a  little  brazen  funnel,  at  one  end  of  a 
mould,  for  casting  pipes  without  sol- 
dering, by  means  of  which  the  melted 
metal  is  poured  into  the  mould. — 14. 
Whatever  is  cast  in  a  mould. — 15.  [Sp. 
and  Port,  casta.]  A  breed,  race,  kind, 
&c.  [See  CASTE.] — 16.  An  assignment 
of  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the  several 
actors. — 17.  A  trick. 

€XST  IRON,  ?i.  Iron  as  it  is  extracted 
from  the  ores,  being  cast  in  a  species  of 
moulds ;  called  also  pig-iron  and  cast- 
metal.  [See  IRON.] 

CAST  STEEL,  n.     See  STEEL. 

€ASTA'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Casta- 
lia,  a  cool  spring  on  Parnassus,  sacred 
to  the  muses;  as,  Costa  ian  fount. 

CAST'ANEA,  n.  [Lat.]  The  botanical 
name  of  the  plants  which  the  English 
call  sweet  chestnuts.  They  are  related 
to  the  oak,  but  are  essentially  different 
from  those  plants  which  produce  the 
horse  chestnuts.  The  common  Spanish 
chestnuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  C.  vesca. 
[See  CHESTNDT.] 

CAST'ANET,  n.  [Sp.  castaneta,  casta- 
nuela;  Fr.  castagnette.  This  word  seems 
to  be  from  rust  ana,  a  chestnut,  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  to  two  chestnuts.] 
An  instrument  composed  of  small  con  - 
cave  shells  of  ivory,  or  hard  wood, 
shaped  like  spoons,  placed  together, 


fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  with 
the  middle  finger.  This  instrument  is 
used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  their  dances, 
sarabands,  and  guitars.  The  crotalum 
of  the  ancients  was  similar  to  the 
Castanet. 

CASTANOSPER'MUM,  n.  A  remark- 
able genus  of  leguminous  plants,  the 
only  known  species  of  which  is  described 
as  forming  a  tree  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high  in  the  forests  near  Moreton  Bay, 
and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  New 
Holland.  The  shade  afforded  by  the 
foliage  is  said  to  excel  that  of  most 
Australian  trees.  By  the  natives  the 
seeds  are  eaten  on  all  occasions. 

CASTAWAY,  n.  [cast  and  away.]  That 
which  is  thrown  away.  A  person 
abandoned  by  God,  as  unworthy  of  his 
favour ;  a  reprobate ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

CASTAWAY,  a.  Rejected;  useless;  of 
no  value. 

CXSTE,  n.  In  Hindostan,  the  name  by 
•which  each  tribe  or  class  of  Hindoos  is 
distingxiished  according  to  the  religious 
law  of  Brama ;  as,  the  caste  of  bramins, 
or  priests ;  of  rajahs,  or  princes ;  of 
choutres,  or  artificers;  and  of  parias,  or 
poor  people.  Or  according  to  some 
writers,  of  bramins ;  of  cuttery,  or 
soldiers;  of  shuddery,  or  merchants; 
and  of  icyse,  or  mechanics.  [See  CAST, 
No.  15.]  The  four  castes  of  the 
Hindoos  are  the  Bramins,  or  sacred 
order ;  the  Chehteree,  or  soldiers 
and  rulers ;  the  Sice,  Vaissya,  or  hus- 
bandmen and  merchants ;  and  the 


Sooders,  Sudras,  or  labourers  and  me- 
chanics. 

CASTED,  pp.  for  ca.st,  is  not  in  use. 

CAS'TELLAN,  n.  [Sp.  castellan;  Fr. 
chatelain.  See  CASTLE.]  A  governor, 
or  constable  of  a  castle.  In  Poland, 
the  name  of  a  dignity,  or  charge ;  a 
kind  of  lieutenant  of  a  province,  com- 
manding part  of  a  palatinate  under  a 
palatine.  The  Castellans  are  senators, 
of  the  lower  class,  sitting,  in  the  diets, 
on  low  seats  behind  the  palatines. 

CAS'TELLANY,  n.  [See  CASTLE.]  The 
lordship  belonging  to  a  castle;  or  the 
extent  of  its  land  and  jurisdiction. 

CAS'TELLATED,  a.  Inclosed  in  a 

building,  as  a  fountain,  or  cistern 2. 

Adorned  with  turrets,  and  battlements, 
like  a  castle. 

€ASTELLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  for- 
tifying a  house  and  rendering  it  a  cas- 
tle. 

CASTER,  n.  [from  cast.]  One  who 
throws,  or  casts;  one  who  computes; 
a  calculator ;  one  who  calculates  for- 
tunes.— 2.  A  email  phial  or  vessel  for 
the  table;  as,  a  set  of  casters. — 3.  A 
small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on  which  fur- 
niture is  cast,  or  rolled,  on  the  floor,  in 
any  direction.  Casters  placed  below 
the  feet  of  tables  and  other  weighty 
articles  of  furniture,  serve  as  friction 
wheels,  to  facilitate  their  removal  from 
one  part  of  a  room  to  another.  The 
word  is  frequently  written  castor. — 4. 
One  who  makes  castings;  a  founder. 

CASTERS,  n.  A  frame  for  holding  bot- 
tles. 

CAS'TIGATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  castiffo,  from 
caslus,  chaste.  Qu.  Eth.  gasts,  to  chas- 
ten, correct,  chide.  The  French  use 
chatier,  from  castus,  chaste;  Arm.  cas- 
tiza;  Sp.  and  Port,  castigar;  It.  casti- 
gare  ]  To  chastise;  to  punish  by  stripes; 
to  correct;  to  chasten;  to  check. 

CAS'TIGATED,  pp.  Punished;  cor- 
rected. 

CAS'TIGATING, ppr. Punishing;  cor- 
recting; chastising. 

CASTIGA'TION,  n.  Punishment;  cor- 
rection ;  penance;  discipline;  emenda- 
tion; restraint. — 2.  Among  the  Romans, 
a  military  punishment  inflicted  on  of- 
fenders, by  beating  with  a  wand  or 
switch. 

CAS'TIGATOR,  n.  One  who  corrects. 

€AS'TIGATORY,  a.  Tending  to  cor- 
rection ;  corrective ;  punitive. 

€AS'TIGATORY,  n.  An  engine  for- 
merly used  to  punish  and  correct  ar- 
rant scolds,  called  also  a  ducking-stool, 
or  trebucket. 

CAS'TILE-SOAP,  n.  A  kind  of  pure 
refined  soap. 

CASTIL'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Castile, 
in  Spain. 

CASTIL'IAN,  n.  An  inhabitant,  or  na- 
tive of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

CAST'ING,  ppr.  Throwing;  sending; 
computing;  calculating;  turning;  giv- 
ing a  preponderancy;  deciding;  run- 
ning or  throwing  into  a  mould,  to  give 
shape.  [See  CAST.] 

CXST'ING,  B.  The  act  of  casting,  or 
founding. — 2.  That  which  is  cast  in  a 
mould;  any  vessel  formed  by  casting 
melted  metal  into  a  mould,  or  in  sand. 
—3.  The  taking  of  casts  and  impres- 
sions of  figures,  busts,  medals,  &c.  In 
arch.,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  bending 
of  the  surfaces  of  a  piece  of  wood  from 
their  original  state,  caused  either  by  the 
weight  of  the  material,  or  by  its  being 
subject  to  unequal  temperature,  mois- 
ture, or  the  un-uniform  texture  of  the 
material,  called  also  trarping.  Casting 
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of  draperies,  in  painting,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  folds  of  the  garments  \\  here- 
with the  figures  in  a  picture  are  cloth- 
ed. Casting  off  copy,  in  printing,  is  to 
ascertain  accurately  how  many  pages 
in  print,  a  given  quantity  of  manuscript 
copy  will  make ;  or  how  many  pages  a 
given  quantity  of  printed  copy  will 
make,  when  the  size  of  the  book  and 
type  are  changed;  also  when  a  given 
quantity  of  manuscript  copy  is  deliver- 
ed, with  directions  that  it  is  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  pages  in  print,  to  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  page,  and  the 
size  of  the  type. 

€AST'ING-NET,  n.  A  net  which  is 
cast  and  drawn,  in  distinction  from  a 
net  that  is  set  and  left. 

€AST'ING-VOTE,    )  n.  The  vote  of  a 

CAST'ING-VOICE,  /  presiding  offi- 
cer, in  an  assembly  or  council,  which 
decides  a  question,  when  the  votes  of 
the  assembly  or  house  are  equally  di- 
vided between  the  affirmative  and  ne- 
gative. 

€AS'TLE,  n.  (kas'l.)  [Sax.  caste!;  Lat. 
castellum,  from  castrum;  D.  hasted; 
Fr.  chateau;  W.  cast,  envelopement, 
from  cas,  a  being  separated  or  insu- 
lated, hatred,  envy,  a  castle;  castell,  a 
castle,  whence  castellu,  to  surround; 
casul,  a  cloke,  a  chasuble.  The  Welch 
cas  gives  the  primary  sense,  which  is  to 
separate,  to  drive  off;  hence,  to  defend. 
It  is  probably  from  this  root  the  La- 
tins had  casa.  We  observe  in  the 
Welch,  cds  signifies  separated,  a  castle, 
and  hatred,  envy ;  also,  hateful,  odious ; 
and  casnawr,  a  hater,  a  persecutor ; 
casnori,  to  persecute,  to  chase.  Hence 
we  see  the  radical  sense  of  hatred  is  a 
driving  off.]  1.  A  house  fortified  for 
defence  against  an  enemy ;  a  fortress. 
The  term  seems  to  include  the  house 
and  the  walls,  or  other  works  around 
it.  In  old  writers,  the  word  is  used  for 
a  town,  or  village  fortified.— 2.  The 
house  or  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or 
prince. — 3.  In  a  ship,  there  are  two 
parts  called  by  this  name ;  the  forecas- 
tle, a  short  deck  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship,  above  the  upper  deck;  and  the 

hindcastle,  at  the  stern Castle  in  the 

air,  a  visionary  project;  a  scheme  that 
has  no  solid  foundation. 

€AS'TLE,  v.  t.  In  the  game  of  chess,  to 
cover  the  king  with  a  castle,  by  a  cer- 
tain move. 

CAS'TLE-BUILDER,  n.  One  who 
forms  visionary  schemes. 

CAS'TLE-BUILDING,  n.  The  act  of 
building  castles  in  the  air. 

€AS'TLE-€ROWNED,  a.  Crowned 
with  a  castle. 

CAS'TLED,  a.  Furnished  with  castles; 
as,  a  castled  elephant. 

CAS'TLE-GUARD,  n.  A  feudal  tenure, 
or  knight  service,  which  obliged  the 
tenant  to  perform  service  within  the 
realm,  without  limitation  of  time. 

CAS'TLERY,  n.  The  government  of  a 
castle. 

CAS'TLET,  n.  A  small  castle. 

CAS'TLE-WARD,  «.  An  imposition 
laid  upon  subjects  dwelling  within  a 
certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  watch  and  ward 
in  the  castle. 

CAST'LING,  n.  An  abortion,  or  abor- 
tive. 

CAS'TOR,  n.  [Lat.  castor;  Fr.  Sp.  and 
Port,  id.;  Gr.  *«o-T&rf.]  1.  A  beaver,  an 
amphibious  quadruped,  with  a  flat 
ovate  tail,  short  ears,  a  blunt  nope, 
small  fore  feet,  and  large  hind  feet. 
Also,  a  beaver  hat. — 2.  A  reddish  brown 
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fiubstance,  of  a  strong  penetrating 
smell,  taken  from  bags  or  cods  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver,  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. — 3.  In  astr.,  a  moiety  of  the 
constellation  Gemini,  called  also  Apol- 
lo. [See  GEMINI.]— Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, in  meteoro.,  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
at  sea,  appears  sometimes  adhering  to  a 
part  of  a  ship,  in  the  form  of  one,  two, 
and  even  three  or  four  balls.  When 
one  is  seen  alone,  it  is  called  Helena, 
which  portends  that  the  severest  part 
of  the  storm  is  yet  to  come.  Two  ap- 
pearing at  once  are  denominated  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  or  Tyndarides,  and  por- 
tend a  cessation  of  the  storm. 

CXSTO'REUM,  n.  Is  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion from  the  prseputial  follicles  of  the 
castor  fiber,  or  beaver,  and  is  a  power- 
ful antispaftmodic. 

CAS'TORIN,      )  n.  An  animal  princi- 

CAS'TORINE,  /  pie  discovered  in 
castor,  and  prepared  by  boiling  castor 
in  six  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and 
filtering  the  liquor.  From  this  is  de- 
posited the  Castorin. 

CAS'TOR-OIL,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Coitus  oil,  the  plant  producing  it  hav- 
ing formerly  been  called  Agnus  castus.] 
The  oil  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  or 
Palma  Christ!,  a  plant  of  the  West  In- 
dies, which  grows  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  in  one  season.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  by 


Ca«tor-0ll  plant. 

expression  or  decoction.  That  ob- 
tained by  decoction  is  preferred,  as  less 
liable  to  become  rancid,  being  free  from 
the  mucilage  and  acrid  matter  which  is 
mixed  with  the  oil  when  expressed.  It 
is  a  mild  cathartic.  The  oil  obtained 
by  expression,  is  called  cold-drawn, 
and  is  thought  to  be  more  acrimonious 
than  that  by  decoction. 

CASTORS,  71.  plur.  Small  wheels  fixed 
to  the  feet  of  tables,  sofas,  &c.,  to  al- 
low them  to  move  with  facility.  [See 
CASTER.] 

CAS'TRA,  n.  plur.  [Lat.]  Soldiers' 
quarters. 

CASTRAMETA'TION  n.  [Lat.  cas- 
trametor,  to  encamp,  castra,  camp,  and 
metior,  to  measure,  or  survey.]  The 
art  or  act  of  encamping ;  the  marking 
or  laying  out  of  a  camp. 

CAS'TRATE,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  castro;  Sp.  and 
Port,  castrar;  It.  castrare.]  1.  To 
geld;  to  deprive  of  the  testicles;  to 
emasculate. — 2.  To  take  away,  or  re- 
trench, as  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writ- 
ing.— 3.  To  take  out  a  leaf  or  sheet 
from  a  book,  and  render  it  imperfect. 

CAS'TRATED  pp.  Gelded;  emascu- 
lated; purified  from  obscene  expres- 
sions. 


€AS'TRATING,  ppr.  Gelding  ;  taking 
away  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 

€  AS'TRATION,  n.  The  act  of  gelding ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  making  eunuchs ; 
the  act  of  taking  away  the  obscene 
parts  of  a  writing;  the  act  of  taking 
out  a  leaf  or  sheet  of  a  book.  In  hot., 
the  cutting  off  of  the  anthers,  or  tops 
of  the  stamens  of  flowers,  before  the 
ripening  of  the  pollen. 

CAS'TRATO,  n.  [It.  See  CASTRATE.] 
A  male  person  emasculated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  voice  for  a 
singer. 

CAS'TREL,  or  KES'TREL,  n.  A  kind 
of  hawk,  resembling  the  lanner  in  shape 
and  the  hobby  in  size. 

CASTREN'SIAN,  a.  [Lat.  castrensis, 
from  castra,  a  camp.]  Belonging  to  a 
camp. 

CAS'UAL,  a.  (cazh'ual.)  [Fr.  casuel; 
Sp.  and  Port,  casual;  from  Lat.  mats, 
a  fall.  See  CASE  and  ACCIDENT.]  1. 
Falling  ;  happening,  or  coming  to  pass, 
without  design  in  the  person  or  per- 
sons affected,  and  without  being  fore- 
seen, or  expected;  accidental;  fortui- 
tous ;  coming  by  chance ;  as,  the  par- 
ties had  a  casual  rencounter — 2.  Oc- 
casional; coming  at  certain  times,  with- 
out regularity,  in  distinction  from 
stated  or  regular ;  as,  casual  expenses. 
— 3.  Taking  place,  or  beginning  to  exist 
without  an  efficient  intelligent  cause, 
and  without  design. 

Atheists  assert  that  the  existence  of  things 
is  casual.  Dwight. 

CAS'UALLT,  adv.  Accidentally;  for- 
tuitously ;  without  design ;  by  chance. 

CAS'UALNESS.n.  Accidentalness ;  the 
quality  of  being  casual. 

CAS'UALTY,  7i  Accident ;  that  which 
comes  by  chance  or  without  design,  or 
without  being  foreseen ;  contingency. 
— 2.  An  accident  that  produces  unna- 
tural death ;  and  by  a  metonymy,  death, 
or  other  misfortune,  occasioned  by  an 
accident. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  an  emolu- 
ment due  from  a  vassal  to  his  superior, 
beyond  the  stated  yearly  duties,  upon 
certain  casual  events. 

CASUARA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
incomplete  Exogens,  whose  branches 
are  in  all  cases  long,  drooping,  green, 
and  wiry,  with  very  small  scale-like 
sheaths  in  the  room  of  leaves.  The 
timber  of  some  species  forms  the  beef- 
wood  of  the  New  South  Wales  colo- 
nists, and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

CAS'UIST,  n.  [It.  Sp.  and  Port,  casuis- 
ta;  Fr.casuiste;  from  Lat.  casus,  a  case.] 
One  who  studies  and  resolves  cases  of 
conscience. 

The  judgment  of  any  cantist  or  learned 
divine  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  confi- 
dence. South. 

CAS'UIST,  ».  t.  To  play  the  part  of  a 
casuist. 

CASUIS'TIC,        la.  Relating  to  cases 

CASUIS'TICAL,  /  of  conscience,  or  to 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety. 

CAS'UISTRY,  T!.  The  science  or  doc- 
trine of  cases  of  conscience;  the  science 
of  resolving  cases  of  doubtful  proprie- 
ty, or  of  determining  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  what  a  man  may  do  by 
rules  and  principles  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 
from  equity  and  natural  reason. 

Casus  amissionis,  [Lat.]  Cause  of  loss, 
a  term  used  in  Scots  law.  In  an  action 
for  proving  the  tenor  of  a  deed  or  other 
writing  which  has  been  lost,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  satisfactory  ac- 
count or  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  loss  has  happened.     This  is 
termed  the  casus  amusionis. 

Casus  fcederis,  [Lat.]  The  case  stipulat- 
ed by  treaty  ;  that  which  comes  within 
the  terms  of  compact. 

CAT,  n.  [Ir.  cat;  Fr.  chat;  Ger.  kafer, 
or  hatze;  Lat.  catus;  Vulgar  Greek, 
XKTH,  or  fans:  W.  cath.  In  Ar.  hitta, 
or  Jiaita,  is  a  male  cat.]  1.  A  name 
applied  to  certain  species  of  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  of  the  genus  Felis. 
The  domestic  cat  needs  no  description. 
It  is  a  deceitful  animal,  and  when  en- 
raged extremely  spiteful.  It  is  kept 
in  houses,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  rats  and  mice.  The  wild  cat 
is  much  larger  than  the  domestic  cat. 
It  is  a  strong  ferocious  animal,  living  in 
the  forest,  and  very  destructive  to  poul- 
try and  lambs.  The  wild  cat  of  Europe 
is  of  the  same  species  with  the  domes- 
tic cat;  the  catamount  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  much  larger  and  a  distinct  species. 
— 2.  A  ship  formed  on  the  Norwegian 
model,  having  a  narrow  stern,  project- 
ing quarters,  and  a  deep  waist.  It  is 
strong  built,  from  four  to  six  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  employed  in  the  coal 
trade. — 3.  A  strong  tackle  or  combin- 
ation of  pulleys,  to  hook  and  draw  an 
anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the  cat- 
head of  a  ship. — 4.  A  double  tripod 
having  six  feet. — Cat  of  nine  tails,  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  consisting 
of  nine  pieces  of  line  or  cord  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  thick  rope,  and  having 
three  knots  at  intervals,  used  to  flog 
offenders  on  board  of  ships. — A  cat  in 
the  pan,  a  falsehood  given  out  as  com- 
ing from  one  who  did  not  originate  it. 
— Cat's  paw,  a  term  applied  to  a  person 
whom  another  maUes  use  of  in  roguery, 
to  screen  himself ;  a  tool ;  a  dupe. 

CATT-B1RD,  11.  The  Turdus  Lividus  of 
Wilson,  a  numerous  and  well-known 
species  of  American  thrush,  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  Eng- 
land States,  frequenting  thickets,  or 
the  shrubberies  of  gardens.  Its  note 
resembles  the  plaint  of  a  kitten  in  dis- 
tress; hence  its  name.  Its  plumage  is 
lead-coloured ;  it  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  very  lively  in  its  move- 
ments. 

CAT'-BLOCK,  n.  A  two  or  three  fold 
block  with  an  iron  strop  and  large 
hook,  used  to  draw  up  an  anchor  to 
the  cat-head. 

CAT'S'-EAR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hypochceris. 

C  AT'S'-EYE,  n.  Sunstone,  a  subspecies 
of  quartz,  called  in  Latin  Oculus  cati 
or  Onycopalus,  from  its  white  zones  or 
rings  like  onyx,  and  its  variable  colours 
like  opal.  It  is  very  hard  and  semi- 
transparent,  and  from  certain  points 
exhibits  a  yellowish  radiation,  or  cha- 
toyant appearance,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cut's  eye. 

CAT'-EYED,  a.  Having  eyes  like  a 
cat. 

CAT'-FALL,  7i.  The  rope  that  forms 
the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor, 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  bow. 

CAT-FISH,  n.  A  species  of  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Gobies.  The  cat- 
fish of  the  North  American  rivers  is  u 
species  of  Cottus,  or  bull-head. 

CATS-FOOT,  TI.  A  plant  of  genus 
Glechoma,  ground  ivy,  or  gill. 

CAT'-HARPINGS,  71.  Ropes  serving 
to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 
masts  behind  their  respective  yards,  to 
tighten  the  shrouds  and  give  more  room 
to  draw  in  the  yards,  when  the  ship  is 
close  hauled. 


CATACOMB 


CATALYTIC 


CATAPULT 


CAT'-HEAD,  n.  A  strong  beam  pro- 
jecting horizontally  over  a  shin's  bows, 
carrying  two  or  three  sheaves,  about 
which  a  rope  called  the  cat-fall  passes, 
and  communicates  with  the  cat-block. 

€AT'S'-HEAD,  n.  A  kind  of  apple. 

€AT'-HOOK,  n.  A  strong  hook  fitted 
to  the  cat-block. 

€AT'MINT,  n  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Nepeta,  so  called  because  cats  eat  it. 
CAT'S'-PAW,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  light 
air  perceived  in  a  calm,  by  a  rippling 
of  the  surface  of  the  water ;  also,  a 
particular  turn  in  thet>isht  of  a  rope, 
made  to  hook  a  tackle  on. — 2.  A  dupe; 
the  instrument  which  another  uses. 

CAT-SALT,  n.  A  sort  of  salt  beauti- 
fully granulated,  formed  out  of  the 
bittern  or  leach-brine,  used  for  making 
hard  soap. 

CAT-SILVER,  n.  A  fossil,  a  species 
of  mica. 

CAT-TAIL,  n.  [cat  and  tail.']  A  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Typha,  the  downy 
substance  of  which  is  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  &c. — 2.  A  substance  grow- 
ing on  nut-trees,  pines,  &c. 

€ATA-,  [Gr.  «.T«,  against.]  A  prefix 
in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
opposition,  against, or  contrariety;  un- 
der, down,  or  downward  ;  and  comple- 
tion, part  by  part,  or  intensiveness. 

CATABAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  ««*«,  and 
/S«*T(«rT*]f.]  One  who  opposes  baptism. 

€ATA€AU'SIS,  «.  [from  ««,«*„,.,,  to 
consume  by  fire.]  Combustion  or  burn- 
ing, a  name  given  by  Dr.  Young  and 
Dr.  Good  to  the  phenomena,  commonly 
called  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
human  body.  [See  COMBUSTION.] 

CATACAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «««.„„,„,  a 
burning.]  Catacaustic  curves,  in  geom., 
are  that  species  of  caustic  curves  which 
are  formed  by  reflection. 

€ATA€AUS'T  I€S,  n.  In  optics,  the 
caustic  curves  formed  by  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  light,  and  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  diacaustic, 
which  are  formed  by  refracted  rays. 
[.See  CAUSTIC.] 

€ATA€HRE'8IS,  «.  [Gr.  «.«x{,w, 
abuse,  from  XXTX,  against,  and  ^.««^«i, 
to  use.]  An  abuse  of  a  trope  or  of 
words  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  one 
word  is  abusively  put  for  another,  or 
when  a  word  is  too  far  wrested  from 
its  true  signification  ;  as,  a  voice  beau- 
tiful to  the  ear.  A  catachresis  is  a 
trope  which  borrows  the  name  of  one 
thing  to  express  another,  or  a  harsh 
trope;  as  when  Milton,  speaking  of 
Raphael's  descent  from  heaven,  says, 
he  "  sails  between  worlds  and  worlds." 
Here  the  novelty  of  the  word  sails  en- 
livens the  image.  So  in  Scripture  we 
read  of  the  "blood  of  the  grape;" 
Deut.  xxxii. 

€  ATA  €  H  K  ES'TI€,       \  a.  Belonging 

€ATA€HRES'T1CAL.J  to  a  cata- 
chresis; forced;  far-fetched;  wrested 
from  its  natural  sense. 

€ATA€HKES'TieALLY,  adv.  In  a 
forced  manner. 

€AT'A€LYSM,  n.  [Gr.  *«„*}*,„«,  a 
deluge,  from  *«T«<!AU{«,  to  inundate.] 
A  deluge,  or  overflowing  of  water; 
particularly  the  flood  ill  Noah's  days. 
[Little  used.] 

€AT'A€0!MB,  n.  [probably  from  Gr. 
KB™,  and  xupGot,  a  hollow  or  recess.] 
A  cave,  grotto,  or  subterraneous  place 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  in  Rome,  where 
the  ancient  Roman  calendars  say  the 
body  of  St.  Peter  was  deposited.  It  is 


now  applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way; 
supposed  to  be  the  cells  and  caves  in 
which  the  primitive  Christians  con- 
cealed themselves,  and  in  which  were 
deposited  the  bodies  of  the  primitive 
martyrs.  These  are  visited  by  devout 
people,  and  relics  are  taken  from  them, 
baptized  by  the  Pope,  and  dispersed 
through  Catholic  countries.  Each 
catacomb  is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight 
or  ten  high ;  along  the  side  walls  are 
sepulchral  niches,  closed  with  thick 
tiles,  or  pieces  of  marble.  Catacombs 
are  found  also  at  Naples  and  in  other 
places. — 2.  Divisions  or  niches  in  a 
cellar  for  storing  wine. 

€  ATA€OUS'TI€S,  n.  [Gr.  *«?**«,»,  to 
hear.]  That  part  of  acoustics,  or  the 
doctrine  of  sounds,  which  treats  of 
reflected  sounds,  or  of  the  properties 
of  echoes.  But  the  distinction  is 
deemed  of  little  use. 

€ATADIOP'TRI€,       )  a.  [Gr.  *«,« 

€ATADIOP'TRieAL,J  and  >,««- 
P«,  to  see  through.]  Reflecting  light. 
—  Catadioptrical  telescope,  the  same  as 
reflecting  telescope. 

CATADUPE.t  n.  [Fr.  from  Gr.  «.*» 
and  3uma,  to  sound.]  A  cataract  or 
waterfall. 

€ATAFAL'-eO,  n.  [It.  a  scaffold.]  In 
arch.,  a  temporary  structure  of  car- 
pentry, decorated  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  representing  a  tomb  or  ceno- 
taph, and  used  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

CATAGMAT'I-C,  a.  [Gr.  **„?,*«,  a 
fragment.]  That  has  the  quality  of 
consolidating  broken  parts;  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

€ATAGRAPH,n.  [Gr.  x.r.and  n*4«, 
to  describe.]  The  first  draught  of  a 
picture  ;  also,  a  profile. 

CATALEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  *«r«and  *,,.«.] 
Pertaining  to  metrical  composition,  or 
to  measure. — Catalectic  verses,  are  such 
as  want  either  feet  or  syllables. 

€ATALEP'SIS, )  n.  [Gr.  «.,^^J,«,  a 

CATALEP'SY,  )  seizing,  from  »«,«- 
letuGettu,  to  take,  seize,  or  invade.]  A 
sudden  suppression  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, in  which  the  patient  is  speech- 
less, senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  pos- 
ture, with  his  eyes  open,  without  see- 
ing or  understanding.  The  word  is 
applied  also  to  a  retention  of  the  breath 
or  of  the  humours,  and  to  the  inter- 
ception of  the  blood  by  bandages. 

CAT ALEP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  cata- 
lepsy. 

€ATALOGIZE,f  ».  t.  To  insert  in  a 
catalogue. 

CATALOGUE,  n.  (kat'alog.)  [Gr.  *«- 
T«A0j-o« :  xotTx  and  xtyot,  according  to 
words.]  A  list  or  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  men  or  things  disposed  in  a 
certain  order,  often  in  alphabetical 
order  ;  as,  a  catalogue  of  the  students 
of  a  college,  or  of  books  or  of  the 
stars. 

CATALOGUE,  v.  t.  [as  above.]  To 
make  a  list  of. 

CATAL'PA,  n.  A  large  tree  of  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  in 
blossom  has  a  beautiful  appearance. 
It  is  the  C.  corditolia. 

CATAL'YSIS,  n.  [Gr.  ,,^1^1,,  disso- 
lution.] A  decomposition  and  new 
combination  produced  among  the  prox- 
imate and  elementary  principles  of  one 
or  more  compounds,  by  virtue  of  the 
mere  presence  of  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances which  do  not  of  themselves 
enter  into  combination. 

CATALYTIC,  a.  Relating  to  catalysis. 
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CATAM'ARAN,  n.  In  naval  lun.,  a 
kind  of  float.  It  consists  of  three  pieces 
of  wood  lashed  together,  one  of  which 
serves  as  the  bottom,  and  the  other  two 


as  the  sides.  It  is  used  on  the  coasts 
of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  at 
Madras,  for  conveying  letters,  mes- 
sages, &c.,  to  the  shipping  in  the  roads. 

CATAME'NIA.n.  [Infra.]  The  monthly 
flowings  of  females. 

CATAME'NIAL,  a.  [Gr.  *«r««,v,«: 
*«T«  and  fir-,  a  month.]  Pertaining 
to  the  catamenia,  or  menstrual  dis- 
charges. 

CATAMITE,  n.  [L.  catamitus.]  A  boy 
kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

CATAMOUNT,  n.  Cat  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  wild  cat. 

CATANADORM'OUS,  a.  In  ichth., 
passing  once  a  year  from  salt  water 
into  fresh. 

CATAPASM,  n.  [Gr.  *«T«T«^«.]  A 
dry  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body. 

€ATAPEL'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
catapelt.  As  a  noun,  the  catapult. 

CATAPETALOUS,  a.  [Gr.  *«™, 
against,  and  riTaAd*,  a  petal/]  A  term 
used  in  hot.,  when  the  petals  of  a  flower 
are  held  together  by  stamens  which 
grow  to  their  bases,  as  in  the  mallow. 

CATAPHON'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  »„«,  and 
fum,  sound.]  The  doctrine  of  reflected 
sounds,  a  branch  of  acoustics. 

€AT'APHRA€T,n.  [Lat.  cataphracta; 
Gr.  *«T«?{«»To?,from  je«T«^«irff-a<,  to  arm 
or  fortify.]  1.  In  the  ancient  military 
art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
formed  of  cloth,  or  leather  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  used  to  defend 
the  breast  or  whole  body,  or  even  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  rider. — 2.  A  horse- 
man in  complete  armour. 

CATAPHRACTED,  a.  In  not.  hist., 
covered  with  a  hard  callous  skin,  or 
with  horny  or  bony  plates  or  scales 
closely  joined  together. 

CATAPLASM,  »i.  [Gr.  ««T«T>«^«, 
from  xKTw?.etffffa,  to  anoint,  or  to  spread 
as  a  plaster.]  A  poultice;  a  soft  and 
moist  substance  to  be  applied  to  some 
part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel  heat, 
relax  the  skin,  &c.  When  mustard  is 
an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a  sinapism. 

€AT'APUCE,t  n.  The  herb  spurge. 

CATAPULT,  or  CATAPUI/TA,  n. 
[Gr.  xcfiatm^Tvn  ;  Lat.  catapulta  ;  *«T» 


Catnpitlta. 

and  iiXm,  a  target,  or  more  probably 
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from  Taxx*  or  0«A?.w,  to  throw  or  drive, 
Lat.  pello.]  A  military  engine  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
throwing  stones,  darts,  and  arrows 
upon  an  enemy.  Some  of  these  would 
throw  a  stone  of  a  hundred  pounds 
weight.  Balistae  were  engines  con- 
structed somewhat  similarly  to  the  Ca- 
tapults, but  they  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  shooting  of  arrows,  whereas  the 
catapults  were  employed  for  projecting 
heavy  missiles,  such  as  large  stones, 
beams,  &c.  They  may  be  described  as 
gigantic  cross-bows,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  consisted  not  of  a  single  beam 
or  spring,  but  of  two,  inserted  each  in- 
to an  upright  coil  of  ropes,  so  twisted, 
that  the  ends  of  the  arms  could  not  be 
drawn  towards  each  other  without 
producing  a  most  violent  recoil. 
€AT'ARA€T,  n.  [Lat.  cataracta;  Gr. 
zarcc°ccxTr.;,  from  KctTa.°a.jmIi,  to  break  or 
fall  with  violence,  from  pafeu,  pa£w,  to 
strike  or  dash.]  1.  A  great  fall  of  wa- 
ter over  a  precipice ;  as,  that  of  Nia- 
gara, of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Nile. 
It  is  a  cascade  upon  a  great  scale. 

The  tremendous  cataractt   of   America 
thundering  in  their  solitudes.  Irving. 

2.  In  medi.  and  surg.,  an  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule;  a  disor- 
der in  the  eye,  by  which  the  pupil, 
which  is  usually  black  and  transparent, 
becomes  opaque,  blue,  gray,  brown, 
&c.,  by  which  vision  is  impaired  or  de- 

€ATAR'A€T'OUS,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  cataract  in  the  eye. 

CATARRH,  n.  (catar.)  [Lat.  catarr- 
hus;  Gr.  XO-TX^WS , from  xa.Ta^fta,  to  flow 
down.]  1.  A  defluxion,  or  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia?,  with 
fever,  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  an 
entire  loss  of  taste ;  called  also  a  cold, 
coryza.  An  epidemic  catarrh  is  called 

influenza 2.    A  chronic   affection  of 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
and  fauces. 

€ATXRRHAL,    )  a.  Pertaining  to  ca- 

€ATARRHOUS,  j  tarrh,  produced  by 
it  or  attending  it ;  as,  a  catarrhal  fever. 

€ATASTA'LTI€,  a.  [Gr.  *«T«<rTiiU«..] 
A  term  applied  to  medicines  which  re- 
press evacuations,  as  astringents  and 
styptics. 

CATAS'TASIS,  n.  [Gr.  *«T«<rT««-«,from 
KotQur-rv.fu,  to  constitute.]  In  rhel.,  the 
narration,  or  the  narrative  part  of  the 
orator's  speech,  in  which  he  unfolds 
the  matter  in  question  ;  and  which  ge- 
nerally forms  the  exordium. 

€ATAS'TEBISM,  n.  [Gr.  x*T«.,ny,w, 
from  *«T«<rTi{ii«,  to  distinguish  with 
stars,  or  to  place  among  the  stars; 
*«T«  and  ff-ry,  a  star.]  A  constella- 
tion, or  a  placing  among  the  stars. 

CATAS'TOMUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Abdominal  Malacop- 
terygii,  and  family  Cyprinida).  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  peculiar  to  the 
rivers  of  North  America. 

€ATAS'TROPHE,\  n.  [Gr.  ««T«^T{.jr, 

€ATAS'TROPHY,/  an  end  or  over- 
throwing, from  waT»<TT{t^,  to  subvert ; 
*«T«  and  »{i0«.]  1.  The  change  or  revo- 
lution which  produces  the  final  event 
of  a  dramatic  piece ;  or  the  unfolding 
and  winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing  up 
difficulties,  and  closing  the  play.  The 
ancients  divided  a  play  into  the  prota- 
sis, epitasis,  catastasis,  and  catastro- 
phy;  the  introduction,  continuance, 
heightening,  and  development,  or  con- 
clusion.— '2.  A  final  event;  conclusion; 


generally,  an  unfortunate  conclusion, 
calamity,  or  disaster. 

€AT'€ALL,7i  [cat  ami  call}  A  squeak- 
ing instrument,  used  in  play-houses  to 
condemn  plays. 

CATCH,  t>.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  catched  or 
caught.  [Sp.  eager,  to  catch,  coinciding 
in  elements  with  Gr.  xt%su.  The  or- 
thography of  caught  determines  the 
radical  letters  to  be  Cg.  The  popular 
or  common  pronunciation  is  ketch.]  1. 
To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand; 
carrying  the  sense  of  pursuit,  thrust- 
ing forward  the  hand,  or  rushing  on. 

And  they  came  upon  him  and  caught  him; 
Acts  vi. 

2.  To  seize,  in  a  general  sense ;  as  to 
catch  a  ball;  to  catch  hold  of  a  bough. 
— 3.  To  seize,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap ;  to 
ensnare;  to  entangle. 

They  sent  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Herodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words; 
Mark  xii. 

4.  To  seize  in  pursuit;  hence,  simply  to 
overtake ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

He  ran,  but  could  not  catch  his  compa- 
nion. 

5.  To  take  hold;  to  communicate  to. 
The  fire  caught  the  adjoining  building. 

6.  To  seize  the  affections ;  to  engage 
and  attach  to ;  as,  to  catch  the  fair. — 7. 
To  take  or  receive   by  contagion   or 
infection ;   as,  to  catch  the  measles  or 
small-pox. — 8.  To  snatch;  to  take  sud- 
denly ;  as,  to  catch  a  book  out  of  the 
hand. — 9.  To  receive  something  passing. 

The  swelling  sails  no  more 
Catch  the  soft  airs  and  wantonin  the  sky. 
Trumbull. 

To  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to  seize  sud- 
denly. 

To  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subvert- 
ing the  state.  Additon. 
To  catch  up,  to  snatch ;  to  take  up 
suddenly. 

CATCH,  t!.  t.  To  communicate ;  to  spread 
by  infecting ;  as,  a  disease  will  catch 
from  man  to  man.— 2.  To  seize  and 
hold ;  as,  a  hook  catches. 
CATCH,  n.  Seizure ;  the  act  of  seizing. 
— 2.  Any  thing  that  seizes  or  takes 
hold,  as  a  hook. — 3.  The  posture  of 
seizing ;  a  state  of  preparation  to  catch, 
or  of  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize ; 
as,  to  lie  upon  the  catch. — 4.  A  sudden 
advantage  taken.— 5.  The  thing  caught, 
considered  as  an  object  of  desire ;  pro- 
fit; advantage. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch.       Shak. 

G.  A  snatch ;  a  short  interval  of  action. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catcher.  Locke. 

7.  A  little  portion. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  a  pretty  story. 

Glanville. 

8.  In  music,  a  fugue  in  the  unison, 
wherein  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  the  melody  is  broken,  and  the 
sense  is  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  and  supported  by  another,  or  a 
different  sense  is  given  to  the  words  ; 
or  a  piece  for  three  or  more  voices,  one 
of  which  leads,  and  the  others  follow 
in  the  same  notes. — 9.  A  contrivance 
employed  in  machinery,  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  or  checking  certain  move- 
ments.   A  toothed  wheel  which  is  made 
to  turn  in  one  direction,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  turning  in  the  contrary 
direction,  by  means  of  a  catch.     It  acts 
on  the  principle  of  a  latch. 

€  ATCH'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  caught. 
[Not  well  authorized.] 

€ATCH'-DHAIN,n.  A  drain  along  the 

side  of  a  canal,  or  other  conduit,  to 

catch   the  surplus  water;  or  a  drain 

running  along  sloping  ground  to  catch 
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and  convey  the  water  flowing  over  the 
surface.  The  name  given  to  a  method 
sometimes  employed  to  irrigate  land 
when  water  is  scarce.  When  ameadow 
is  pretty  long,  and  has  a  quick  descent, 
the  water  is  made  to  run  swiftly  down 
a  drain,  or  drains,  in  which  it  is  stopped 
at  different  distances,  so  as  to  spread  it 
over  the  adjoining  surface. 

CATCH'ER,  71.  One  who  catches;  that 
which  catches,  or  in  which  any  thing 
is  caught. 

€ATCH'FLT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lychnis;  campion;  but  the  name  is 
applied  to  several  plants  which  have 
the  property  of  retaining  insects,  either 
by  their  viscid  surface,  or  by  some 
other  means 

CATCH'ING,  ppr.  Seizing;  taking 
hold  ;  ensnaring ;  entangling. 

CATCH'ING,  a.  Communicating,  or 
that  may  be  communicated,  by  conta- 
gion; infectious;  as,  a  disease  is  catch- 

€ATCH'PENNY,  n.  [catch  and  penny.] 
Something  worthless,  particularly  a 
book,  or  pamphlet,  adapted  to  the 
popular  taste,  and  intended  to  gain 
money  without  giving  value. 

€ATCH'-POLL,  n.  [catch  and  poll,  the 
head.]  A  bailiffs  assistant,  so  called  by 
way  of  reproach. 

€ATCH'UP,  1  n.   A    liquor    extracted 

€ATSUP,  )  from  mushrooms,  used 
as  a  sauce. 

CATCH- WEED,  71.  A  genus  of  plants, 
Asperugo. 

€ATCH'-WORD,  71.  Among  printers, 
the  word  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  under  the  last  line,  which  is  to 
be  inserted  as  the  first  word  on  the 
following  page. 

€ATE,  7i.   See  GATES. 

€ATE€HET'I€,  or  €ATE€HET'I- 
€AL,  a.  [See  CATECHISE.]  Relating 
to  oral  instruction,  and  particularly  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion  2.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  in 

asking  questions  and  receiving  an- 
swers, according  to  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  teaching  pupils. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical   me- 
thod of  arguing.  Aidison. 

€ATE€HET'I€ALLY,  adv.  By  ques- 
tion and  answer;  in  the  way  of  oral 
instruction. 

CAT'ECHINE,  n.  A  peculiar  principle 
contained  in  that  portion  of  catechu 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It 
forms  a  fine  white  powder  composed 
of  silky  nodules.  It  is  also  called  Tan- 
ningenic  acid. 

CATECHISA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
catechising. 

CAT'E€HISE,  v.  t.  (t  as  z.)  [Gr. 
««T«X/?«,  and  *«T.!XI*,  to  sound,  to  utter 
sound,  to  teach  by  the  voice;  from 
T*T«,  and  nx'",  to  sound,  whence  echo. 
Hence  *«T>,xwir,  wmxHrita,  catechise, 
catechism,  instruction.]  1.  To  instruct 
by  asking  questions,  receiving  answers, 
and  offering  explanations  and  correc- 
tions.— 2.  To  question ;  to  interrogate ; 
to  examine,  or  try  by  questions,  and 
sometimes  with  a  view  to  reproof,  by 
eliciting  answers  from  a  person,  which 
condemn  his  own  conduct — 3.  Ap- 
propriately, to  ask  questions  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  to  interrogate  pupils  and  give 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

€AT'ECHISED,  pp.  Instructed. 
€AT'E€HISER,    71.    One    who    cate- 
chises; one  who  instructs  by  question 
and  answer,  and  particularly  in  the  ru- 
diments of  the  Christian  religion. 
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CATECHISING,  ppr.  Instructing  in 
rudiments,  or  principles. 
CATECHISM,  n.  [Gr.  ».TW^.,-.]     1. 
A  form  of   instruction   by   means  of 
questions  and  answers,  particularly  in 
the  principles  of  religion. — 2.  An  ele- 
mentary book  containing  a  summary  of 
principles  in  any  science,  or  art,  but 
appropriately  in   religion,  reduced  to 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
sometimes    with    notes,  explanations, 
and  references  to  authorities. 
CATECHIST,  n.  [Gr.  *«T,V"w.]  One 
who  instructs  viva  voce,  or  by  ques- 
tion and  answer ;    a  catechiser ;  one 
appointed  by  the  church  to  instruct  in 
the  principles  of  religion. 
€ATE€HIS'TI€,       la.  Pertaining  to 
CATECHIS'TICAL,  f  a  catechist,  or 
catechism. 

€AT'ECHU,  n.  Called  also  Cutch, 
and  Terra  Japonica.  A  dry  extract, 
or  brown  astringent  substance,  ob- 
tained by  decoction  and  evaporation 
from  Acacia  Catechu,  in  India.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  another  plant,  the 
Uncaria  Gambir.  Catechu  is  one  of  the 
best  astringents  to  be  found  in  the  ma- 
teria  medica,  and  likewise  one  of  the 
most  common  in  use.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  tannin. 

CATECHU'MEN,  n.  [Gr.  «.nz*>pi,«, 
places  where  hearers  stood  to  be  in- 
structed, or  buildings  adjoining  a 
church  where  the  calechist  taught  the 
doctrines  of  religion.]  One  who  is  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity ; 
one  who  is  receiving  instruction  and 
preparing  himself  for  baptism.  These 
were  anciently  the  children  of  believ- 
ing parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  initiat- 
ed in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  were  admitted  to  this 
state  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

CATECHUMEN'ICAL,  a.  Belonging 
to  catechumens. 

CATECHU'MENIST.n.  Acatechumen. 

€ATEGOREMA'TIC,  n.  In  logic,  a 
term  employed  to  signify  a  word  which 
is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itself 
as  a  term,  or  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

CATEGOR'ICAL,  a.  [See  CATEGORY.] 
Pertaining  to  a  category. — 2.  Absolute; 
positive  ;  express  ;  not  relative,  or  hy- 
pothetical; as,  a  categorical  proposi- 
tion, syllogism,  or  answer. 

CATEGOR'ICALLY,  adv.  Absolute- 
ly; directly;  expressly;  positively ;  as, 
to  affirm  categorically. 

CATEGORY,  n.  [Gr.  ***„,.».,«,  from 
xotiY.y-opu,  to  accuse,  show,  demonstrate; 
Kat-Ta,  and  nyofut,  to  speak  in  an  assem- 
bly, to  harangue,  or  denounce,  from 
«}-»{«,  a  forum,  judicial  tribunal,  or 
market.]  In  logic,  a  series  or  order  of 
all  the  predicates,  or  attributes  con- 
tained under  a  genus.  The  school 
philosophers  distributed  all  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  genera 
or  classes.  Aristotle  made  ten  cate- 
gories, viz.  substance,  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  action,  passion,  time,  place, 
situation,  and  habit. 

CATELEC'TRODE,  n.  [Gr.  »«r«,  and 
electrode.']  The  name  given  by  Fara- 
day to  the  negative  electrode,  or  pole 
of  a  voltaic  battery ;  the  positive  elec- 
trode or  pole  being  termed  the  anelec- 
trode.  [See  ELECTRODE.] 

OATEN A'KIAN, fa.  [Lat.  catenarius, 

CATENARY,  /  from  catena,  a 
chain.]  Relating  to  a  chain;  like  a 
chain.  The  catenarian  curve,  in  geom., 
is  formed  by  a  rope,  or  chain,  of  uni- 
form density  and  thickness,  hanging 
i. 


freely  between  two  points  of  suspen- 
sion, whether  the  points  are  horizonta 
or  not.  A  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  this  curve  is  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  civil  engineer,  since  it  has 
been  found  the  best  suited  for  domes 
and  is  also  the  curve  assumed  by  the 
chains  of  a  suspension  bridge. 
CATENA'RIAN  ARCH,  n.  In  arch. 
an  arch  whose  form  is  that  of  a  cord, 
or  chain  suspended  from  two  fixed 
points  at  its  extremities.  [See  CATE- 
NARIAN.] 

CATENATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  catena,  a 
chain ;  Ger.  hettf;  Sans,  ketta,  whence 
hetlenu,  to  bind.]  To  chain,  or  rather 
to  connect  in  a  series  of  links  or  ties. 
CATENATED,  pp.  Connected  as  links 
in  a  chain. 

CATENATING,  ppr.  Connecting  as 
links  in  a  chain. 

CATENA'TION,  n.  Connection  of 
links,  union  of  parts,  as  in  a  chain  ; 
regular  connection.  [See  CONCATEN- 
ATION.] 

CATENITLATE,  a.  Consisting  of  little 
links,  or  chains. 

€ATER,  t>.  i.  [In  It.  cattare  is  to  get; 
accattare,  to  beg  or  borrow.    In  Fr. 
acheter  is  to  buy;  Norm,  acat,  a  buy- 
ing.  See  CATERER.]    To  provide  food ; 
to  buy  or  procure  provisions ;  follow- 
ed by  for;  as,  to  cater  for  the  sparrow. 
€A'TER,  n.  A  provider.    [See  CATE- 
RER.]    Old  Eng.  achator. 
CA'TER,  n.  The  four  of  cards,  or  dice  ; 

so  written  for  Fr.  quatre. 
CA'TER-COUSIN,  n.  A  quatre-cousin, 
a  remote  relation. 

CA'TERER,  n.  [From  cater.  In  Chau- 
cer, achator,  a  purchaser  or  caterer,  is 
evidently  from  acheter,  to  buy.]  A  pro- 
vider, buyer,  or  purveyor  of  provisions. 
CA'TERESS,  n.  A  woman  who  caters ; 
a  female  provider  of  food. 
CATERPILLAR,  n.  [The  etymology 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  The  first 
part  (Cater')  may  be  from  D.  kerten, 
hartelen,  to  shear,  or  shave  all  round  as 
the  caterpillar  shears  herbs  and  fruits 
by  eating  and  devouring.  The  last 
component  part  of  the  word  may  be 
from  Fr.  piller,  to  pillage,  or  peel,  or 
from  Lat.  pilus,  hair.]  The  coloured 
and  often  hairy  larva  of  the  lepidopte- 
rous  insects.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  larvae  of  other  insects,  such  as 
the  Tenthredo,  or  saw-fly;  but  is  more 
generally  confined  to  the  lepidopters. 
Caterpillars  are  produced  immediately 
from  the  egg ;  they  are  furnished  with 


Caterpillnr. 

several  pairs  of  feet,  and  have  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  worm.  They  con- 
tain the  embryo  of  the  perfect  insect, 
inclosed  within  a  muscular  envelope, 
which  is  thrown  off  when  the  insect 
enters  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  state,  in 
which  it  remains  for  some  time  as  if 
inanimate.  It  then  throws  off  its  last 
envelope,  and  emerges  a  perfect  insect. 
Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves, 
or  succulent  vegetables,  and  are  some- 
times very  destructive. 

CATERPILLAR-EATER,  n.  A  worm 
bred  in  the  body  of  a  caterpillar,  which 
eats  it. 

CATERWAUL,  t).  i.   [Probably  from 

cat  and  waul,  It.  guaiolare,  Eng.  wail.] 

To  cry,  or  wawl,  as  cats  in  rutting 

time ;  to  make  a  harsh  offensive  noise. 
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CATERWAULING,  n.   The    cry    of 

cats ;  a  harsh  disagreeable  noise,  or  cry. 
CA'TERY,  n.  The  place  where  pro- 
visions are  deposited. 
CATES,   n.  Delicious  food,  or  viands; 

dainties. 

CAT-FALL,  n.  In  ships,  a  rope  used 
in  weighing  anchor. 

CATGUT,  n.  The  intestines  of  sheep 
dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of 
violins  and  other  instruments. — 2.  A 
sort  of  linen,  or  canvas,with  wide  in- 
terstices. 

CATH'ARIST,  n.  [Gr.  <,.0«<v,  pure.] 
One  who  pretends  to  more  purity  than 
others  possess. 

CATHA'RMA,  n.  [Lat.]     Among  phy- 
sicians, an  excrement;  any  thing  purg- 
ed from  the  body  naturally,  or  by  art. 
CATHAR'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Infra.]     Purga- 
tion; alvine  discharges;  evacuation. 
CATHAR'TIC,         1  a.  [Gr.«.9«,T«w, 
CATHAR'TICAL,    }   from      ««»«s,™, 
xa.itti(x,  to  purge,  xxix^s,  clean,  *«T«, 
and  cugaj,  to  remove.]    Purging;  cleans- 
ing the  bowels;  promoting  evacuations 
by  stool ;  purgative. 
CATHXR'TIC,  n.  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes   alvine     discharges,    and    thus 
cleanses  the   stomach  and  bowels;  a 
purge ;  a  purgative. 

CATHAR'TICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  cathartic. 

CATHAR'TICALNESS,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  promoting  discharges  from  the 
bowels. 

CATHAR'TINA, )  n.  A  vegetable  prin- 
CATHAR'TINE,  /  ciple  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Cassia  Senna,  and  C. 
Lanceolata,  and  from  some  other  plants. 
It  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  pur- 
gative properties. 

CATHE'DRAL,  n.  [Lat.  cathedra;  Gr. 
xaOdfat,  a  chair,  or  seat,  from  *«T«  and 
iS;«,  a  seat.]  The  see  or  seat  of  a  bi- 
shop; the  principal  church  in  a  dio- 
cese; so  called  from  possessing  the 
episcopal  chair,  called  cathedra.  The 
ancient  cathedrals  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially those  of  Germanyand  England,  are 
remarkable,  as  being  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Gothic,  Saxon,  Old  English, 
and  Roman  architecture  in  existence. 
CATHB'DRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
church  which  is  the  bishop's  seat,  or 
head  church  of  a  diocese;  containing 
the  see  of  a  bishop ;  as,  a  cathedral 
church  ;  cathedral  service.. — 2.  Resem- 
bling the  aisles  of  a  cathedral;  as,  ca- 
thedral walks. 

CATH'EDRATED,  a.  Relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  chair  or  office  of  a 
teacher. 

CATH'ERINE-PEAR,  n.  A  sort  o< 
small  pear. 


Catherine  Wheel  Window,  St.  Darid'i. 


CATH'ERINE  WHEEL,  n  A  sort  of 
firework   constructed  in   the  form  of 
2P 


CATHOLICON 


CAT  PIPE 


CAUDAL 


a  wheel,  which  is  made  to  turn  round 
when  it  is  let  off.  In  arch.,  a  large 
circular  ornament  in  the  upper  com- 
partment of  Gothic  windows,  fitted 
with  a  rosette,  or  radiating  divisions. 
[See  ROSE  WINDOW.] 
CATH'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  «««IT,.,  from 
xaQinui,  to  thrust  in ;  *«™  and  mpi,  to 
send.]  In  surgery,  a  tubular  instru- 
ment, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  to  draw  off 
the  urine  when  the  natural  discharge 
is  suppressed;  also,  a  sound  to  search 
for  the  stone,  or  a  bougie  made  of  sil- 
ver, or  elastic  gum. 

CATH'ETUS,  n.  [Gr.  **8ir«.  See  CA- 
THETEH.]  In  geam.,  a  line,  or  radius, 
falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line 
or  surface;  as,  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle. — Cathetus  of  incidence, 
in  catoptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
a  point  of  the  object,  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  line. — Cathetus  of  reflec- 
tion, or  of  the  eye,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
flecting plane. — Cathetus  of  obligua- 
tion,  a  right  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  speculum,  in  the  point  of  inci- 
dence or  reflection.  In  arch.,a.  ca- 
thetus  is  a  perpendicular  line,  suppos- 
ed to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a 
cylindrical  body.  Also,  the  centre  of 
the  Ionic  volute. 

€A'THODE,  n.  [Gr.  ««T«,  and  UK,  a 
way.]  The  way  or  road  by  which 
electricity  goes  out  of  substances ;  op- 
posed to  anode,  the  way  by  which  it 
enters  substances  through  which  it 
passes. 

CAT-HOLES,  n.  In  ships,  two  small 
holes  astern,  above  the  gun-room  ports. 
€ATH'OLI€,  a.  [Gr.  *«S.)u*«,  *«T«, 
and  0X1x0;,  from  «x«f,  the  whole ;  Lat. 
catholicus;  Fr.  catholigue.]  1.  Univer- 
sal, or  general;  as,  the  Catholic  church. 
Originally  this  epithet  was  given  to  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  but  is  now 
appropriated  by  the  Romish  church, 
but  in  strictness  there  is  no  Catholic 
church,  or  universal  Christian  com- 
munion. The  epithet  is  sometimes  set 
in  opposition  to  heretic,  sectary,  or 
schismatic. — 2.  Liberal;  not  narrow- 
minded,  partial,  or  bigoted ;  as,  a  catho- 
lic man. — 3.  Liberal;  as,  catholic  prin- 
ciples.— Catholic  epistles,  the  epistles 
of  the  apostles  which  are  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particular 
church.  —  Catholic  creditor.  In  Scots 
law,  a  catholic,  or  universal  creditor,  is 
a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  over 
several  subjects,  or  over  the  whole 
subjects  belonging  to  his  debtoi. 
€ATH'OLI€,  n.  A  papist. 
€ATHOL'I€AL,  a.  General. 
CATH'OLICISM,  n.  Adherence  to  the 
Catholic  church. — 2.  Universality,  or 
the  orthodox  faith  of  the  whole  church. 
— 3.  More  generally,  liberality  of  senti- 
ments. 

This  is  the  reuowncd  seat  of  Catholicism. 
E.  D.  Griffin. 

€ATHOLIC'ITY,  n.  The  religion  of 

the  Romanists ;  the  quality  of  being 

Catholic,  or  universal. 

CATH'OLICIZE,  v.  i.  To   become  a 

Catholic.     [Lit.  us.] 

€ATH'OLI€LY,  adv.  Generally;  in  a 

catholic  manner. 

CATH'OLieNESS,  n.  Universality. 
CATHOL'ICON,  n.  [Gr.  ««C.X;««,  i«/ 
universal  remedy.]  A  remedy  for  all 
diseases ;  a  universal  remedy ;  a  remedy 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  purging 
away  all  humours  ;  a  panacea ;  a  kind 
pi  soft  purgative  electuary  so  called. 


€ATILINA'RIAN,  a.  Resembling  Ca- 
tiline the  Roman,  who  conspired  against 
his  country. 

CATILINA'RIAN,  n.  One  who  resem- 
bles Catiline. 

CAT'ILINISM,  n.  The  practices  of  Ca- 
tiline, the  Roman  conspirator;  con- 
spiracy. 

€A'TIONS,  71.  [Gr.  »«T«,  and  ,«.,  going.] 
Faraday,  in  his  theory  of  galvanism, 
termed  the  elements  of  an  electrolyte, 
ions;  those  ions,  which  appear  at  the 
anode,  and  which  are  usually  termed 
the  electro-negative  ingredients  of  a 
compound,  he  called  anions;  and  elec- 
tro-positive substances  which  appear 
at  the  cathode,  he  termed  cations.  [See 
ION.] 

€AT'KIN,  TI.  [from  cat  and  Ain.]     In 
hot.,  a  species  of  in- 
florescence,   consist- 
ing   of    many   scales 
ranged  along  a  stalk, 
slender  as  a  thread, 
which  is  the  common 
receptacle,  as  in  hazel, 
birch,     oak,    willow, 
poplar,  &c. ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cat's  tail. 
€AT'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  cat. 
CATLING,  n.  A  dismembering  knife, 
used  by  surgeons. — 2.  The  down,  or 
moss  growing  about  walnut  trees,  re- 
sembling the  hair  of  a  cat. — 3.  Catgut. 
Qn. 

€ATMINT, )  TI.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
CATNIP,     )    Nepeta. 
€AT-O'-N1NE-TAILS,  71.  A  whip  with 

nine  lashes. 

€ATO'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling Cato,  the  Roman,   who  was 
remarkable  for  his  severity  of  manners; 
grave ;  severe  ;  inflexible. 
€ATOP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  *«r«,  and  «4«,  the 
sight.]     A  morbid  quickness  of  vision. 
€ATOP'TER,      )  71.  [Gr.  *«r«ii{»..  See 
€ATOP'TRON,  J    CATOPTRICS.]     An 

optical  glass  or  instrument. 
€ATO!"TRI€,  la.  [See  CATOP- 
€ATOP'TRI€AL,  J  THICS.]  Relating 
to  catoptrics,  or  vision  by  reflection.- — 
Catoptric  cistula,  an  arrangement  of 
mirrors  in  a  kind  of  box,  by  "which  ob- 
jects are  represented  as  multiplied, 
magnified,  or  deformed.  —  Catoptric 
dial,  a  kind  of  dial  that  shows  the  hours 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  mirror  plate, 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  solar  rays  up- 
wards to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  on 
which  the  hour  lines  are  delineated. — 
Catoptric  telescope,  a  telescope  that 
exhibits  objects  by  reflection,  more 
commonly  called  a  reflecting  telescope. 
€ATOP'TRI€S,  n.  [Gr.  ,«,,<,r(,*« 
from  *«T»»T{e»,  a  mirror,  from  *«T« 
against,  and  tamtuti,  to  see.]  That  part 
of  optics  which  explains  the  proper- 
ties of  reflected  light,  and  particularly 
that  which  is  reflected  from  mirrors  or 
polished  bodies.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  catoptrics  is  founded  on  this  simple 
principle,  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  [See 
INCIDENCE.] 

€ATOP'TROMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  **• 
«-T{fl/*a»Ti(« :  *«T*rT{e»,  a  mirror,  and 
im,T!ix,  divination.]  A  species  of  di- 
vination among  the  ancients,  which  was 
performed  by  letting  down  a  mirror 
into  water,  for  a  sick  person  to  look  at 
his  face  in  it.  If  his  countenance  ap- 
peared distorted  and  ghastly,  it  was  an 
ill  omen ;  if  fresh  and  healthy,  it  was 
favourable. 

€AT'-PIPE,  n.    See  CATCALL. 
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CAT'SUP,  7i.  See  CATCHUP,  KET- 
CHUP. 

CATTLE,  71.  sing,  or  plur.  [Norm,  ca- 
tal,  chastel,  and  chatters,  goods,  com- 
modities, moveables;  Arm.  chetal, 
beasts;  Port.  gado.  In  Syr.  and  Ch. 
r;,  gat,  and  n-j,  get,  signify  a  flock, 
herd,  possession,  goods.  But  Spelman 
alleges  that  the  word  chattel  is  con- 
tracted from  capitalia,  captal  from  ca- 
put,  a  word  used  in  the  middle  ages  for 
all  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
answering  nearly  to  the  use  of  Gr. 

fct^aXaiflf,  Acts  xxii.  28,  trcXXcy  xtfo&eticu, 

"  with  a  great  price  or  sum  I  obtained 
this  freedom."  Qn.  Sp.  caudal,  wealth, 
property,  capital  sum.  Cattle  may  be 
from  the  root  of  It.  cattare,to  get,  and 
denote  possessions.]  1.  Beasts  or 
quadrupeds  in  general,  serving  for  till- 
age or  other  labour,  and  for  food  to 
man.  In  its  primary  sense,  the  word 
includes  camels,  horses,  asses,  all  the 
varieties  of  domesticated  horned  beasts 
or  the  bovine  genus,  sheep  of  all  kinds 
and  goats,  and  perhaps  swine.  In  this 
general  sense  it  is  constantly  used  in 
the  scriptures;  see  Job  i.  3.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  word  properly 
signifies  possessions,  goods.  But  whe- 
ther from  a  word  originally  signifying 
a  beast,  for  in  early  ages  beasts  consti- 
tuted the  chief  part  of  a  man's  proper- 
ty, or  from  a  root  signifying  to  get  or 
possess,  Gr.  xmtuai.  It.  cattare,  or  from 
capitalia,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
This  word  is  restricted  to  domestic 
beasts;  but  in  England  it  includes 
horses. — 2.  In  the  United  States,  cattle, 
in  common  usage,  signifies  only  beasts 
of  the  bovine  genus,  oxen,  bulls,  cows 
and  their  young.  In  the  laws  respect- 
ing domestic  beasts,  horses,  sheep,  asses, 
mules  and  swine  are  distinguished  from 
cattle,  or  neat  cattle.  Thus  the  law  in 
Connecticut,  requiring  "that  all  the 
owners  of  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine, 
shall  ear-mark  or  brand  all  their  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine,"  does  not  extend 
to  horses.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
law,  giving  damages  for  a  trespass 
committed  by  cattle  breaking  into  an 
inclosure,  would  be  adjudged  to  include 
horses.  In  Great  Britain,  beasts  are 
distinguished  into  black  cattle,  includ- 
ing bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  their  young ; 
and  *i7iri//  cattle,  including  sheep  of  all 
kinds  and  goats- — 3.  In  reproach,  hu- 
man beings  are  called  cattle. 
CATTLE-SHOW,  71.  An  exhibition  of 
domestic  animals  for  prizes,  or  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture. 
€AT'TY,  n.  A  Chinese  weight  of  1| 

pound. 

CAUCA'SIAN,  \a.       Pertaining     to 
CAUCASE'AN,/  Mount  Caucasus  in 

Asia. 

CAUC'US,  n.  A  word  used  in  America 
to  denote  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  agree 
upon  candidates  to  be  proposed  for 
election  to  offices,  or  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  supporting  a  party.  The 
name  caucus  originated  in  a  dispute 
which  occurred  at  Boston,  in  ffeie 
England,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
revolution,  between  a  party  of  English 
soldiers  and  the  caulkers  of  the  town, 
in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  the 
citizens  were  killed  by  the  soldiers. 
This  led  to  meetings  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  concert  measures  for 
obtaining  redress,  and  these  meetings 
were  by  the  soldiers  called  caulkers' 
meetings,  which  expression  was  soon 
corrupted  into  caucus  meetings. 
€AUD'AL,  a.  [Lat.  cauda,  a  tail.] 


CAULOCARPOUS 


CAUSE 


CAUSELESSLY 


CAUK,    )  n.  A  name  given  by  min 
CAWK,  j    to  certain  specimens  of  1 


Pertaining  to  a  tail,  or  to  the  thread 
which  terminates  the  seed  of  a  plant. 

CAUD'ATE,     la.  [Lat.  cauda,  a  tail.] 

CAUD'ATED,  j"  Having  a  tail;  a  term 
applied  generally  in  nat.  his,,  and  in 
hot.,  to  seeds  which  have  a  tail-like  ap- 
pendage. 

CAUD'EX,  n.  plur.  Caudexes.  [Lat.] 
In  bot.,  the  stem  of  a  tree.  Linnaeus 
uses  the  word  for  the  stock  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  seed,  one  part  ascending 
and  forming  the  body  above  ground, 
the  other  descending  and  putting  forth 
roots. 

CAtTD'ICLE,  n.  An  appendage  to  the 
pollen  masses  of  orchideous  plants. 

€AU'DLE,  n.  [Fr.  cftaudeau,  from 
chaud,  warm  or  hot,  by  contraction 
from  Lat.  calidus,  or  its  root;  It.  cal- 
do.']  A  kind  of  warm  broth,  a  mixture 
of  wine  and  other  ingredients  prepared 
for  the  sick. 

GAU'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  prepare 
caudle,  or  to  dress  with  caudle. 

€AUF,  n.  [probably  from  the  root  of 
coffer.~\  A  chest  with  holes  for  keep- 
ing fish  alive  in  water. 

CAUGHT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  catch,  pro- 
nounced caut. 

iers 
the 

compact  sulphate  of  baryta.  These 
are  of  a  white,  gray,  or  fawn  colour, 
often  irregular  in  figure,  but  sometimes 
resembling  a  number  of  small  convex 
lenses  set  in  a  ground.  This  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  masses  composed 
of  concentric  lamellar  concretions. 

€AUK'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  cauk;  like 
cauk. 

€AUL,  n.  [Lat.  caula,  a  fold,  from  the 
root  of  hold.  See  HOLD.]  1.  In  anat., 
a  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  covering 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lower  intestines, 
called  from  its  structure,  reticulum,  a 
net,  but  more  generally,  the  omentum ; 
also,  a  little  membrane  sometimes  en- 
compassing the  head  of  a  child  when 
born. — 2.  A  kind  of  net  in  which  females 
inclose  their  hair ;  the  hinder  part  of  a 
cap. — 3.  Any  kind  of  net. 

C AULES'CENT, a.  [Lat. caulis, astalk ; 
Gr.  *«vX«.  See  COLE.]  In  bot.,  having 
an  herbaceous  stem,  which  bears  both 
leaves  and  fructification. 

eAULI'€OLI,  n.  [Lat.]  In  arch.,  the 
little  twists  or  volutes  under  the  flower 
on  the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian  capital, 
representing  the  twisted  tops  of  the 
acanthus  stalks.  In  bot.,  the  slender 
part  which  connects  the  cotyledon  of  a 
seed  with  the  radicle,  is  termed  cauli- 
colus. 

CAULIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  caulis,  a 
stem,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  but.,  the 
same  as  Caulescent. 

CAUL'IFLOWER,  n.  [It.  cavolfiore; 
Lat.  caulis;  W.  cawl;  D.  hool,  and 
flower.']  A  variety  of  Brassica  or  cab- 
bage, well  known  and  much  esteemed. 
The  part  eaten  is  the  enlarged  or  altered 
flower-stalks. 

eAUL'IFOKM,  a.  [Lat.  caulis,  a  stem, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  caulis. 

€AUL'INE,  a.  [Lat.  caulis,  a  stalk.] 
In  bot.,  growing  immediately  on  a  caulis 

€AUL'IS,  n.  [Gr.  *«^«.]  An  her- 
baceous stem,  bearing  both  leaves  and 
fructification. 

€AULK.     See  CALK. 

€AULO€AR'POUS,  a.  [Lat.  caulis, 
and  Gr.  ««;T»,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  a  term 
applied  to  such  plants  as  annually  pro- 
duce flowers  and  fruit  on  their  branches 
without  perishing. 


t'AU'MA,  n.     [Lat.   from   Gr.    xw 
heat.]     Burning  heat;   febrile  heat;  a 
simple  phlogistic  fever. 

€AUMAT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  *«*/*«,  heat.]  Of 
the  nature  of  cauma. 

€AUP'ONATE,f «.  t.  [Lat.  cauponor.] 
to  keep  a  victualling  house. 

€AUP'ONISE,t  v.  t.  To  sell  wine  or 
victuals. 

€AUS'ABLE,  a.  [See  CAUSE.]  That 
may  be  caused,  produced,  or  effected. 

€AUS'AL,  a.  [See  CAUSE.]  Relating 
to  a  cause  or  causes ;  implying  or  con- 
taining a  cause  or  causes ;  expressing  a 
cause. 

Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propo- 
sitions are  joined  by  cautal  words,  as  that 
or  because.  Wattt. 

CAUS'AL,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word  that 
expresses  a  cause,  or  introduces  the 
reason. 

€AUSAL'ITY,  n.  The  agency  of  a 
cause ;  the  action  or  power  of  a  cause, 
in  producing  its  effect.  In  phrenol.,  one 
of  the  reflecting  faculties,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  produce  the  idea  of  causation, 
or  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  their  various  relations  and 
dependences.  It  gives  a  strong  per- 
ception of  logical  consequences,  and  is 
a  chief  element  in  the  talent  for  abstract 
study.  Its  organ  is  situated  in  the 
forehead,  on  each  side  of  Comparison. 

€AUS'ALLY,  adv.  According  to  the 
order  or  series  of  causes. 

€AUS'ALTY,  n.  Among  miners,  the 
lighter,  earthy  parts  of  or.e,  carried  off 
by  washing. 

€AUS'ATION,  n.  The  act  of  causing 
or  producing;  the  act  or  agency  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced. 

€AUS'ATIVE,  a.  That  expresses  a 
cause  or  reason ;  also,  that  effects  as  a 
cause. 

€AUS'ATIVELY,  adv.  In  a  causative 
manner. 

€AUSA'TOR,  n.  One  who  causes  or 
produces  an  effect. 

€AUSE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  cause;  Sp. 
Port,  and  It.  causa;  Lat.  causa,  from 
the  Celtic ;  W.  acaws,  effecting  power, 
allied  to  cais,  effort,  ceisiaw,  to  seek  or 
go  after,  to  attempt.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  urge,  press,  impel,  like  sequor, 
whence  suit ;  hence,  to  accuse,  to  attack 
or  follow  with  a  charge.  The  root  of 
this  word  coincides  with  that  of  castle, 
cast,  &c.,  which  express  a  driving.  A 
cause  is  that  which  moves,  excites,  or 
impels  to  action  or  effect;  iti  law,  a 
pressing  for  a  claim.  See  QUESTION. 
Cause,  sake,  and  thing  have  the  like 
radical  sense.]  1.  A  suit  or  action  in 
court;  any  legal  process  which  a  party 
institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  right  or  his  supposed 
right.  This  is  a  legal,  scriptural,  and 
popular  use  of  the  word,  coinciding 
nearly  with  case  from  cado,  and  action 
from  ago,  to  urge  or  drive. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  be- 
fore the  judges;  Ex.  xxii. 
2.  That  whicli  produces  an  effect ;  that 
which  impels  into  existence,  or  by  ita 
agency  or  operation  produces  what  did 
notbefore  exist ;  that  by  virtue  of  which 
any  thing  is  done ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  proceeds,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  exist. 

Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power 
into  act,  to  make  a  thing  begin  to  be.  Locke. 
Causes  are  distinguished  into — Efficient 
cause,  the  only  true  and  proper  cause 
of  any  thing,  in  distinction  from  a 
secondary  cause,  or  that  which  is  sub- 
servient to  another  cause.  In  this  sense 
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God  is  the  only  efficient  cause,  or  the 
first  cause,  to  which  all  other  causes 
are  secondary. — Necessary  cause,  that 
which  is  concerned  in  producing  an 
effect,  not  by  the  will  of  any  agent,  but 
by  a  necessary  law  of  nature,  as  the  sun 
emits  its  rays,  or  a  spring  its  waters. 
This  may  be  otherwise  termed  a  natural 
cause. — Accidental  cause,  that  which 
produces  effects  incidentally;  as,  for 
the  sun  to  kill  any  person  by  the  force 
of  its  rays. — Final  cause,  that  which  is 
the  direct  end  or  motive  for  an  action, 
&c. — Secondary  cause,  that  which  is 
subservient  to  the  final  cause ;  second- 
ary causes  are  the  means  employed  for 
bringing  about  the  final  cause.  The 
final  cause  of  the  universe  is  the  end 
which  the  Almighty  had  in  view  in 
framing  it.  The  final  cause  of  the  eye 
is  to  produce  vision ;  the  secondary 
causes  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  and  the  laws  of  optics. 
All  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  be 
considered  as  secondary  causes,  when 
contemplated  in  rel.ition  to  the  plans 
of  Providence. — Cause  and  effect,  in 
meta.,  a  principle  of  association.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  things  and 
thoughts,  by  appearing  together,  or  by 
being  frequently  joined  together,  be- 
come so  closely  related  in  the  mind,  that 
the  one  has  always  a  tendency  to  sug- 
gest the  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
when  lie  is  engaged  in  a  particular  in- 
vestigation— 3.  The  reason  or  motive 
that  urges,  moves,  or  impels  the  mind 
to  act  or  decide. 

For  this  cause  have  I  raised  up  Pharaoh , 
Ex.  ix. 

And  David  said,  Is  there  not  R  cause  f  ) 
Sam.  xvii. 

4.  Sake ;  account. 

I  did  it  not  for  his  cause  that  had  done  the 
wrong;  2  Cor.  vii.  [See  SAKB.] 

5.  That  which  a  party  or  nation  pur- 
sues ;  or  rather  pursuit,  prosecution  of 
an  object.     We  say,  Bible  Societies  are 
engaged  in  a  noble  cause.   [See  the  first 
definition.]     Hence  the  word  cause  is 
used  to  denote  that  which  a  person  or 
thing  favours ;  that  to  which  the  efforts 
of  an  intelligent  being  are  directed ;  as, 
to  promote  religion  is  to  advance  the 
cause  of  God.     So  we  say,  the  cause  of 
truth  or  of  justice.     In  all  its  applica- 
tions, cause  retains  something  of  its 
original  meaning,  struggle,  impelling 
force,  contest,  effort  to  obtain  or  to 
effect   something. — 6.   Without    cause, 
without  good  reason ;  without  a  reason 
or  motive  to  justify  the  act. 

They  hate  me  without  cause  ;  Ps.  xxxv. 
Ixix. 

CAUSE,  v.  t.  To  produce;  to  bring  into 
existence. 

They  caused  great  joy  to  all  the  brethren ; 
Acts  xv. 

2.  To  effect  by  agency,  power,  or  influ- 
ence. 

I  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth  forty 
days ;  Gen.  vii. 

I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  ;  2 
Kings  xix. 

€  AUSE,f  v.  i.  To  assign  sufficient  cause. 

CAUS'ED,  pp.  Produced;  effected; 
brought  about. 

€AUSE'LESS,a.  (cauz'less.)  Having  no 
cause,  or  producing  agent. — 2.  Without 
just  ground,  reason,or  motive ;  ^cause- 
less hatred ;  causeless  fear. 

€AUSE'LESSLY,  adv.  (cauzaessly.) 
Without  cause  or  reason. 
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CAUSE'LESSNESS,?!.  (cauz'lessness.) 
The  state  of  being  causeless. 

CAUS'ER.Ti.  He  that  causes ;  the  agent 
by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

CAUS'EY,  or  CAUS'EWAY,  n. 
(cauz'y  or  cauz'way.)  [Norm,  calsay  ; 
Fr.  chaussee,  for  chaulsee,  a  bank,  or 
raised  way;  Arm.  chau(zer,  the  bank 
or  mole  of  a  pond.  The  Spanish  has 
calzada,  a  causey,  or  way  paved  and 
raised;  Port,  calcada,  a  pavement,  and 
stones  used  in  paving.  Both  these 
words  are  evidently  from  the  same  root 
as  Sp.  colzas,  Port,  calf  ado,  Sp.  calzado, 
hose,  loose  breeches,  trousers,  shoes, 
Fr.  chausse,  and  the  French  word  is 
evidently  the  same  with  the  loss  of  /. 
The  sense  is  probably  taken  from  put- 
ting on,  covering,  Port,  calfar,  to  put  on 
shoes  or  stockings,  to  pave,  Sp.  calzar, 
id.,  Lat.  calceo,  calceus.]  A  way  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground, 
by  stones,  earth,  timber,  fascines,  &c., 
serving  as  a  dry  passage  over  wet  or 
marshy  ground,  or  as  a  mole  to  confine 
water  to  a  pond,  or  restrain  it  from 
overflowing  lower  ground.  Most  gen- 
erally it  is  a  way  raised  and  paved  in 
a  common  road  or  street. 

CAU'SEYED,  or  CAUS'EWAYED,  a. 
Having  a  causey  or  raised  way. 

€AUSID'I€AL,  a.  [Lat.  causidicus, 
causa  and  dico.]  Pertaining  to  an 
advocate,  or  to  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  suits. 

CAUS'ING.ppr.  Producing;  effecting; 
bringing  into  being. 

GAUS'TIC,       )  a.  [Gr.  xaim»w,  from 

GAUS'TICAL,  |  *a,«,  *««•*,  to  burn.] 
Burning;  corroding;  destroying  the 
texture  of  animal  flesh. 

€AUS'TI€,  n.  In  med.,  any  substance 
which,  applied  to  living  animals,  acts 
like  fire,  in  corroding  the  part  and  dis- 
solving its  texture ;  an  escharotic.  [See 
CAUSTICITY.]  Lunar  caustic,  a  prepa- 
ration of  crystals  of  silver,  obtained  by 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards 
fused  in  a  crucible.  It  is  a  nitrate  of 

€  AUS'TIC  CURVE,  or  CAUS'TIC,  n. 
In  the  transcendental  geom.,  the  name 
given  to  the  curve,  to  which  the  rays 
of  light,  reflected  or  refracted  by 
another  curve,  are  tangents.  Caustics 
are  consequently  of  two  kinds,  cata- 
caustics  and  diucaustics,  the  former 
being  caustics  by  reflection,  and  the 
latter  caustics  by  refraction. 

CAUSTIC'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of  act- 
ing like  fire  on  animal  matter,  or  the 
quality  of  combining  with  the  princi- 
ples of  organized  substances,  and  de- 
stroying their  texture.  This  quality 
belongs  to  concentrated  acids,  pure 
alkalis,  and  some  metallic  salts. 

CAUS'TICNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  caustic. 

GAU'SUS,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  ««i/«t,  a 
burning  heat.]  An  ardent  fever. 

CAU'TEL,t  n.  [Lat.  cautela,{rom  caveo, 
to  take  care.]  Caution. 

CAU'TELOUS,  a.  [Fr.  cauteleux.trom 
Lat.  cautela.}  1.  Cautious ;  wary ;  pro- 
vident.— 2.Cunning ;  treacherous ;  wily. 

CAU'TELOUSLY,  adv.  Cunningly; 
slily;  treacherously. — 2.  Cautiously; 
warily. 

CAU'TELOUSNESS,  n.  Cautiousness. 

CAU'TER,  n.  A  searing  hot  iron. 

€AU'TERISM,  n.  The  application  of 
cautery. 

€AUTERIZA'TION,  n.  [See  CAUTER- 
IZE.] In  sur.,  the  act  of  burning  or 
searing  some  morbid  part,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fire.  This  is  done  by  burning 


tow,  cotton,  moxa,  Spanish  wax,  pyra- 
midical  pieces  of  linen,  &c.,  or  more 
generally  by  a  hot  irun. 

CAU'TERIZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cauteriser ; 
Gr.  xottmitiu&,  from  xwrnf,  a  burning  or 
branding  iron,  from  ««>»,  to  burn.]  To 
burn  or  sear  with  fire  or  a  hot  iron,  as 
morbid  flesh. 

CAU'TERIZED,  pp.  Burnt  or  seared 
with  a  hot  iron. 

CAU'TERIZING,  ppr.  Burning,  as 
with  a  hot  iron. 

CAU'TERIZING,  n.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing, as  with  a  hot  iron. 

€AU'TERY,  n.  [Gr. ««»«,«,«. :  Lat.  ca«- 
terium.  See  CAUTERIZE.]  A  burning 
or  searing,  as  of  morbid  flesh,  by  a  hot 
iron  or  by  caustic  medicines  that  burn, 
corrode,  or  destroy  any  solid  part  of  an 
animal  body.  The  burning  by  a  hot 
iron  is  called  actual  cautery ;  that  by 
caustic  medicines,  potential  cautery. 

€AU'TION,n.  [Lat.  cautio;  Fr.  caution; 
from  Lat.  caveo,  to  take  care.  The  sense 
of  caveo  is  probably  to  retire,  or  to  stop, 
check,  or  hold.]  1.  Provident  care; 
prudence  in  regard  to  danger;  wariness, 
consisting  in  a  careful  attention  to  the 
probable  effects  of  a  measure,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  conduct  to  avoid 
evils  and  the  arts  of  designing  men. 

Caution  is  the  armour  to  defend  us  against 
imposition  and  the  attacks  of  evil. 

2.  Security  for,  nearly  the  sense  of  the 
French  caution,  bail. 

The  parliament  would  give  his  majesty 
sufficient  caution  that  the  war  should  be 
prosecuted.  Clarendon. 

3.  Provision  or  security  against ;  mea- 
sures taken  for  security ;  as,  the  rules 
and  cautions  of  government. — t.  Pre- 
cept;   advice;    injunction;    warning; 
exhortation,  intended   as   security  or 
guard  against  evil. 

€AU'TION,  v.  (.  To  give  notice  of 
danger;  to  warn;  to  exhort  to  take 
heed. 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms. 
Swift. 

CAU'TIONARY,  a.  Containing  cau- 
tion, or  warning  to  avoid  danger ;  as, 
cautionary  advice. — 2.  Given  as  a  pledge 
or  in  security ;  as,  a  cautionary  town. 
€AU'TIONED,  pp.  Warned;  previ- 
ously admonished. 

CAU'TIONER,  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
person  who  is  bound  for  another  to 
the  performance  of  an  obligation. 
CAU'TIONING.ppr.  Warning ;  giving 
previous  notice  of  danger. 
C  AU'TIONRY,  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  act 
of  giving  security  for  another,  or  the 
obligation  by  which  one  person  becomes 
engaged  as  security  for  another,  that 
he  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  perform 
a  deed. 

€  AU'TIOUS,  a.  Wary ;  watchful ;  care- 
ful to  avoid  evils ;  attentive  to  examine 
probable  effects  and  consequences  of 
measures,  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger 
or  misfortune ;  prudent ;  circumspect. 
CAU'TIOUSLY,  ado.  With  caution; 
in  a  wary,  scrupulous  manner. 
CAU'TIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  cautions;  watchfulness;  provi- 
dent care;  circumspection;  prudence 
with  regard  to  danger. — In  phrenol., 
one  of  the  sentiments  common  to  man 
with  the  lower  animals.  Its  function 
is  to  produce  the  emotion  of  fear  in 
general.  It  leads  the  individual  to 
hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  to  trace 
the  consequences  that  may  ensue ;  and 
thus  a  moderate  development  of  it  is 
essential  to  a  prudent  and  circumspect 
character;  but  when  it  predominates 
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it  produces  doubts  and  irresolution. 
Its  organ  is  situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  It  lies  in  a  line 
between  Adhesiveness  and  the  love  of 
Approbation,  but  rather  farther  for- 
ward than  these. 

€AV'AL€ADE,  ».  [Fr.  cavalcade ;  It. 
cavalcata.  See  CAVALRY.]  A  proces- 
sion of  persons  on  horseback ;  a  formal, 
pompous  march  of  horsemen  and  equi- 
page, by  way  of  parade,  or  to  grace  a 
triumph,  the  public  entry  of  a  person 
of  distinction,  &c. 

CAVALIER,  n.  [Fr.  See  CAVALRY.]  A 
horseman,  especially  an  armed  horse- 
man; a  knight. — 2.  A  gay,  sprightly, 
military  man. — 3.  The  appellation  of  the 
party  of  king  Charles  I. — t.  In  fort.,  an 
elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordinarily 
in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with 

a  parapet,  with  embrasures 5.  In  the 

manege,  one  who  understands  horse- 
manship ;  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  rid- 
ing. 

CAVALIER,  a.  Gay ;  sprightly ;  war- 
like; brave;  generous. — 2:  Haughty; 
disdainful. 

CAVALIERISM,  71.  The  practice  or 
principle  of  cavaliers. 

CAVALIERLY,  adv.  Haughtily;  arro- 
gantly; djsdainfully. 

CAVALIERNESS,  n.  Haughtiness;  a 
disdainful  manner. 

CAVALRY,  n.  [Fr.  cavalerie,  from 
cavalier,  a  horseman,  and  this  from 
cheval,  a  horse,  whence  cavalcade  ;  from 
Lat.  caballus,  a  horse ;  Ir.  capall  and 
peall;  Gr.  *«J«AXrt,  a  pack-horse.]  A 
body  of  military  troops  on  horses;  a 
general  term,  including  light-horse, 
dragoons,  and  other  bodies  of  men, 
serving  on  horseback. 

CA'VATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cavo,  to  make 
hollow.]  To  dig  out  and  make  hollow ; 
but  superseded  by  excavate. 

CAVA'TED,  pp.  Made  hollow. 

CAVATI'NA,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a  short 
air,  without  a  return  or  second  part, 
which  is  sometimes  relieved  by  recita- 

CAVA'TING,  ppr.  Making  hollow. 

CAVA'ZION,  or  €AVA'TION,7i.[Lat. 
cavo,  to  hollow.]  In  arch.,  the  under- 
digging  or  hollowing  of  the  earth  for 
the  foundation  of  a  building,  or  for 
cellarage,  allowed  to  be  the  sixth  part 
of  the  height  of  the  building. 

CAVE,  7i.  [Fr.  cave;  Lat.  cavea;  W. 
ogov;  Ar.  kauba,  to  dig  out  or  exca- 
vate, or  gaufa,  to  be  hollow.]  A  hollow 
place  in  the  earth;  a  subterraneous 
cavern ;  a  den.  This  may  be  natural  or 
artificial.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  in  many  countries,  lived  in 
caves ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in 
the  high  northern  latitudes,  occupy 
caves,  particularly  in  winter. 

Lot  dwelt  in  a  race,  he  Rnd  his  daughters; 
Gen.  xix. 

Caves  were  also  used  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  caee  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah  ;  Gen.  xxiii. 
Bacon  applies  the  word  to  the  ear,  "the 
cave  of  the  ear ;"  but  this  application 
is  unusual. 

CAVE,  r.  t.  To  make  hollow. 

CAVE,  f.  t.  To  dwell  in  a  cave. —  To 
cave  in,  to  fall  in  and  leave  a  hollow, 
as  earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit. 
When  in  digging  into  the  earth,  the  side 
is  excavated  by  a  falling  of  a  quantity 
of  earth,  it  is  said  to  cave  in. 

CA'VEA,  TI.  In  ancient  arch.,  the  dens 
or  stables  for  wild  beasts  under  the 
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scats  and  around  the  arches  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 

CA'VEAT,  ».  [Lat.  caveat,  let  him 
beware,  from  caveat]  1.  In  law,  a  pro- 
cess in  a  court,  especially  in  a  spiritual 
court,  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  stop 
the  proving  of  a  will ;  also  to  prevent 
the  institution  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice. 
In  Scotland,  it  signifies  an  intimation 
made  to  the  proper  officer  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  any  step,  (the  presenting 
of  a  signature  for  instance,)  without 
intimation  to  the  party  interested,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  appear  and  object 
to  it.  In  America,  it  is  used  in 

courts  of  common  law 2.  Intimation 

of  caution;  hint;  warning;  admoni- 
tion. 

€A'VEAT,  v.  i.  To  enter  a  caveat. 

CA'VEATING,  n.  In  fencing,  is  the 
shifting  the  sword  from  one  side  of 
that  of  your  adversary  to  the  other. 

CA'VEATOR,  n.  One  who  enters  a 
caveat. 

CAVERN,  n.  [Lat.  caverna.  This  word 
seems  to  be  composed  of  cavils,  and  the 
Sax.  tent,  a  secret  place.  See  TAVERN 
and  BARN.]  A  deep  hollow  place  in 
the  earth.  In  general,  it  differs  from 
cave  in  greater  depth,  and  in  being  ap- 
plied most  usually  to  natural  hollows 
or  chasms. 

Earth  with  its  cavern*  dark  and  deep. 

Watt,. 

CAVERNED,  a.  Full  of  caverns,  or 
deep  chasms ;  having  caverns. — 2.  Inha- 
biting a  cavern. 

CAVERNOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cavernosus.] 
Hollow ;  full  of  caverns.  [Faber  uses 
cavernal,  which  is  less  regularly 
formed.] 

€AVERN'ULOTTS,a.  [Lat.  cavernula.] 
Full  of  little  cavities ;  as,  cavernulous 
metal. 

CAVETTO,  n.  [from  It.  caw.']  In 
arch.,  a  hollow  member,  or  round  con- 
cave moulding,  containing  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle;  used  as  an  ornament  in 
cornices. — The  hollow  moulding  used 
in  the  bases  between  the  Tori,  &c.,  is 
also  called  cavetto. 

€AV'EZON,     1  n.  [Fr.  cavecon,  or  ca- 

CAVESSON,  I  vessonjlt.cavezzone, 
a  muzzle  for  a  horse,  from  cavare,  to 
draw.]  A  sort  of  nose-band,  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat,  and 
sometimes  hollow,  or  twisted,  which  is 
put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse  to  wring  it, 
and  thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

CA'VIA,  71.  A  genus  of  animals,  of  the 
order  Glires.  The  most  familiar  exam- 
ple of  this  genus  is  the  well-known  little 
animal,  the  guinea-pig. 

CAVIAR,  or  CAVIARE,  n.  [Sp. 
cabial ;  It.  caviale;  Ar.  gabiar.  The 
Arabic  verb  gabara,  from  which  this 
word  is  formed,  signifies  to  try,  to 
strain  or  press,  and  to  season  with  fat. 
It  may  coincide  with  the  Gr.  TI^X/U, 
Lat.  experior.]  The  roes  of  certain 
large  fish,  prepared  and  salted.  The 
best  is  made  from  the  roes  of  the  ster- 
let, sturgeon,  sevruga,  and  beluga, 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  rivers  of  Russia. 
The  roes  are  put  into  a  bag  with  a 
strong  brine,  and  pressed  by  wringing, 
and  then  dried  and  put  into  casks,  or 
into  cisterns,  perforated  at  bottom, 
where  they  are  pressed  by  heavy 
weights.  The  poorest  sort  is  trodden 
with  the  feet. 

CAVIL,  v.  i.  [Sp.  cavilar;  Lat.  cavil- 
lor;  D.  hibbelen;  Oriental  Vap ;  kabal, 
Ch.  to  cry  out  or  complain;  Syr.  to 
accuse,  oppose,  censure.]  1.  To  raise 


captious  and  frivolous  objections;  to 
find  fault  without  good  reason ;  fol- 
lowed by  at. 

It  is  better  to  reason  than  to  cavil.  AnQn. 
2.  To  advance  futile  objections,  or  to 
frame  sophisms,  for  the  sake  of  victory 
in  an  argument. 

CAVIL,  v.  t.  To  receive  or  treat  with 
objections. 

Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Then  cavil  the  conditions.  Milton. 

CAVIL,  n.  False  or  frivolous  objec- 
tions; also,  a  fallacious  kind  of  reason, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  truth,  ad- 
vanced for  the  sake  of  victory. 

CAVILLER,  n.  One  who  cavils;  one 
who  is  apt  to  raise  captious  objections ; 
a  captious  disputant. 

CAVILLING,  ppr.  Raising  frivolous 
objections. 

CAVILLINGLY,  adv.  In  a  cavilling 
manner. 

CAVILLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cavillatio.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  cavilling,  or  rais- 
ing frivolous  objections. 

CAVILLOUS,  a.  Captious;  unfair  in 
argument ;  apt  to  object  without  good 
reason. 

CAVILLOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  cavillous 
manner;  captiously. 

CAVILLOUSNESS,  n.  Captiousness ; 
disposition  or  aptitude  to  raise  frivo- 
lous objections. 

CAVIN,  TI.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  cams,  hol- 
low.] In  the  milit.  art,  a  hollow  way 
or  natural  hollow,  adapted  to  cover 
troops  and  facilitate  their  approach  to 
a  place. 

CAVITY,  71.  [Lat.  cavitas ;  Fr.cam'fe'; 
from  Lat.  cavils,  hollow.]  A  hollow 
place ;  hollowness ;  an  opening.  A  term 
applied  frequently  to  the  hollow  parts 
of  the  body ;  as,  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  thoracic  cavity,  the  articular  cavi- 
ties, &c.  It  is  a  word  of  very  general 
signification. 

CAVOLINITE,  n.  [from  Cavolini,  a 
Neapolitan  naturalist.]  A  newly  dis- 
covered Vesuvian  mineral,  of  a  hexa- 
hedral  form,  occurring  in  the  interior 
of  calcareous  balls,  accompanied  with 
garnets,  idocrase,  mica,  and  granular 
pyroxene,  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
geode,  &c. 

CA'VY,  TI.  A  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the 
murine  and  leporine  tribes. 

CAW,  v.  i.  [probably  from  the  sound; 
Sax.  ceo,  a  crow  or  a  jay.]  To  cry  like 
a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

CAWKER,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  calkin. 

CAX'OU,n.  [Sp.  caxa,  caxon.]  A  chest 
of  ores  of  any  metal  that  has  been  burnt, 
ground,  and  washed,  and  is  ready  to  be 
refined. 

CAYEN'NE  PEPPER,  or  CAP'SI- 
CUM  ANN'UUM,  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  species  of  South  American  and  Indian 
plants,  easily  known  by  their  hollow 
pods,  of  a  shining  red  or  yellow  colour, 
which  contain  many  small,  tlat,  and  kid- 
ney-shaped seeds.  In  hot  climates  the 
fruit  of  these  plants  is  much  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  principal  spe- 
cies are  the  heart  or  bell-pepper,  Guinea 
or  Cayenne  pepper,  and  bird-pepper. 
Cayenne  pepper,  used  in  cookery,  is 
made  from  the  fruit  of  different  species 
of  Capsicum.  It  is  often  grossly  adul- 
terated with  common  salt,  and  occasion- 
ally red  lead,  and  earthy  powders  are 
said  to  be  added  to  it:  it  often  has  a 
disagreeable  rancid  odour,  owing  to  its 
being  sprinkled  with  oil,  to  prevent  its 
dust  affecting  those  who  powder  and 
sift  it. 
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CAYMAN,  or  CAIMAN,  n.  A  name 

applied  popularly  to  the  alligator  ;  but 
properly  only  Crocodilus  Palpebrosus, 
Cuv.  The  name  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  West  Indies  or  South 
America,  where  the  species  chiefly 
exists.  It  will  never  venture  to  attack 
a^uan  on  land,  nor  even  in  the  water, 
soiong  as  he  keeps  his  arms  and  legs 
in  motion. 

€AZlC,or€AZlQUE,7i.  [cazeek.J  The 
name  of  native  princes  or  head  chiefs  of 
Peru,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  regions 
of  America,  who  were  found  reigninjr 
there  when  these  countries  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards.  The  term 
has  also  been  retained  by  the  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  Indians  in  modern  times, 
and  applied  to  their  leader,  or  the 
noblest,  bravest,  or  most  powerful  man 
among  them. 

CEANO'THUS,  n.  A  genus  of  prickly 
shrubs  and  trees,  of  the  Linna?an  class 
and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  nat. 
order,Rhamneae.  They  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  both  of  India  and  South  Ame- 
rica. The  leaves  of  an  American  spe- 
cies are  called  New  Jersey  tea,  and  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Chinese  leaf. 

CEASE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  cesser;  It.  cessare; 
Lat.  cesso.]  l.To  stop  moving,  acting, 
or  speaking;  to  leave  off;  to  give  over; 
followed  by  from  before  a  noun. 

It  is  an  honour  for  a  roan  to  cease  from 
strife;  Prov.  xx. 

2.  To  fail;  to  be  wanting. 

The  poor  shall  never  ceate  out  of  the  land; 
Deut.  XV. 

3.  To  stop;  to  be  at  an  end;  as,  the 
wonder  ceases;  the  storm  has  ceased. 
— 4.  To  be  forgotten. 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them 

to  ceate ;  Deut.  xxxii. 

5.  To  abstain ;  as,  cease  from  anger ;  Ps. 

xxxvii. — To  cease  from  labour,  is  to 

rest ;  to  cease  from  strife,  is  to  be  quiet ; 

but  in  such  phrases,  the  sense  of  cease 

is  not  varied. 
CEASE,  v.  t.  To  put  a  stop  to;  to  put 

an  end  to. 

Cease  this  impious  rage.  Milton, 

[But  in  this  use  the  phrase  is  generally 

elliptical.] 

CEASE,f  ".  Extinction. 
CEASED,  pp.  Stopped,  ended. 

CEASELESS,  «.  without  a  stop  or 

pause;  incessant;  continual;  without 
intermission. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works 
behold.  Milton. 

2.  Endless ;  enduring  for  ever ;  as,  the 
ceaseless  joys  of  heaven. 

CEASELESSLY,  ad».  Incessantly ;  per- 
petually. 

CEASING, ppr.  Stopping;  ending;  de- 
sisting; failing. 

CEBRIO'NIDES,!  n.  A  family  of  co- 

CEBRIO'NIDjE,  /  leopterous  in- 
sects. The  species  are  frequently  found 
upon  plants  in  marshy  situations. 

CECCHIN,  n.  A  coin  of  Italy  and  Bar- 
bary.  [See  ZECHIN.] 

CECIDOMY'IA,  7i.  A  genus  of  two- 
winged  flies,  of  the  family  Tipulidse. 
The  species  are  of  very  small  size. 

CECI'LIANS,  n.  A  genus  of  naked  ser- 
pents, which  Cuvier  places  in  his  third 
and  last  family  of  the  Ophidians.  They 
are  found  in  warm  climates. 

CE'CITY,  n.  [Lat.  ceecitas,  from  ccecus, 
blind.]  Blindness. 

CECU'TIENCY,n.  Cloudiness  of  sight. 

CE'DAR,  n.  [Lat.  cedrus ;  Fr.  cedre; 
from  Gr.  «i8{»! :  Heb.  mp  hadar,  to  be 
dark.]  A  tree.  This  name  is  given  to 
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different  species  of  the  juniper,  and  to 
a  species  of  Pinus.  The  latter  is  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is 
an  evergreen,  grows  to  a  great  size, 


Oertar  (Pinus  cednu). 

and  is  remarkable  for  its  durability. 
Cedar  exceeds  oak  in  toughness,  but  is 
very  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  stiff- 
ness. Some  very  fine  cedars  have  been 
produced  in  England.  A  species  of 
cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  Ame- 
rica. The  red  cedar,  a  species  of  Juni- 
per, is  used  for  making  black-lead 
pencils.  [See  JUNIPER.] 

CE'DARED,  a.  Covered  or  furnished 
with  cedars. 

CE'DAR-LIKE, «.  Resembling  a  cedar. 

CE'DARN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cedar. 

CEDE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ceder;  Lat.  cedo;  W. 
gadu,  gadaw;  Eng.  to  quit.  See  QUIT 
and  CONGE.  This  coincides  also  with 
the  Gr.  *«?»,  s**S«.]  1.  To  yield;  to 
surrender;  to  give  up;  to  resign;  as, 
to  cede  a  fortress,  a  province,  or  coun- 
try, by  treaty.  This  word  is  appro- 
priately used  to  denote  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  a  conquered  city,  fortress,  or 
territory  to  the  former  sovereign  or 
proprietor. — 2. To  relinquish  and  grant ; 
as,  to  cede  all  claims  to  a  disputed  right 
or  territory. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  government 
some  of  their  natural  rights.  Jay. 

CEDED,  pp.  Yielded;  surrendered; 
given  up. 

CEDIL'LA,  n.  A  mark  used  on  the 
French  c  [thus  p,]  to  show  that  it  is  to 
be  sounded  like  «. 

CEDING,  ppr.  Yielding;  giving  up. 

CET)RAT,  n.  A  species  of  citron-tree. 

CEDRE'LE^E,  n.  The  mahogany  fa- 
mily; a  nat.  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  five  or  six  genera, 
and  about  fourteen  species.  The  chief 
genera  are  Cedrela  Swietenia,  Chloro- 
xylon,  Flindersia,  Oxleya,  and  Carapa. 
C.  Swietenia  contains  two  important 
species.  The  first,  Swietenia  Maha- 
goni,  furnishes  the  mahogany  of  com- 
merce. [See  MAHOGANY.]  The  second 
species  is  Swietenia  Febrifuga,  known 
in  India  under  the  name  of  Soymida, 
and  called  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
the  red- wood  tree.  It  yields  a  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable  wood.  The  bark 
is  used  for  dyeing  brown,  and  has  a 
bitter  astringent  taste,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
chona in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever. 

CE'DRINE,  a.  Belonging  to  cedar. 

CED'RIRET,  n.  A  solid  compound  dis- 
covered by  Reichenbach  in  tar.  It 
forms  a  net-work  of  red  crystals,  but 
has  hardly  been  studied. 

CE'DHY,  a.  Having  the  colour  or  pro- 
perties of  cedar. 


CED'UOUS,  a.  Fit  to  be  felled. 
CEIL,  v.  t.  [Sp.  cielo,  heaven,  a  roof,  or 
ceiling;  It.  cielo;  Fr.  ciel,  heaven,  a 
canopy,  a  tester ;  Lat.  ccelum.  Qu.  Gr. 
xot\os.  This  word  indicates  its  original 
application  to  vaulted  buildings,  with- 
out divisions  into  stories;  such  as  many 
of  the  public  edifices  in  Europe.]  To 
overlay  or  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a 
building;  or  to  cover  the  top  or  roof 
of  a  room. 

And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir- 
tree  ;  2  Chron.  iii. 

CEILED,  pp.  Overlaid  with  timber  or 
with  plastering. 

CEILING,  ppr.  Covering  the  top  of  a 
room  or  building. 

CEILING,  n.  The  covering  which  lies 
on  the  inner  roof  of  a  building,  or  the 
timbers  which  form  the  top  of  a  room. 
This  covering  may  be  of  boards,  or  of 
lath  and  plastering.  Hence  ceiling  is 
used  for  the  upper  part  of  a  room. — 
Ceiling-floor,  the  joisting  and  flooring 
supported  by  the  beams  of  the  roof. — 
Ceiling -joists,  small  beams  to  which  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  is  attached.  They 
are  mortised  into  the  sides  of  the  bind- 
ing joists,  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
these  joists,  or  suspended  from  them 
with  straps. — 2.  In  ship  building,  the 
inside  planks  of  a  ship. 
CEILINGED,  a.  Furnished  with  a  ceil- 
ing. 

CEL'ANDINE,  n.  [D.  celedonie;  Lat. 
chelidonia;  Gr.  xiXjtena>,  from  %t»iS«,  a 
swallow.]  A  plant,  swallow-wort, 
Cheledonium  Majus,  a  native  British 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Poppy  tribe, 
yielding  orange-coloured  juice,  and 
growing  on  old  walls,  among  rubbish, 
and  in  waste  places.  The  lesser  celan- 
dine is  called  pile-wort,  a  species  of 
Ranunculus.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  Bocconia,  a  plant  of  the  West 
Indies,  called  the  greater  tree-celan- 
dine. The  true  orthography  would  be 
Chelidine. 

CELASTRA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
polypetalous  exogens,  consisting  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  principally  found  in 
warm  latitudes. 

CELA'STRUS,n.Thestaff-tree,agenus 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Celastraceae. 
The  plants  included  in  this  genus  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CE'LATURE,  n.  [Lat.  ctelatura,  from 
ccelo,  to  engrave  or  emboss.]  1.  The 
act  or  art  of  engraving  or  embossing. 
— 2.  That  which  is  engraved. 
CEL'EBRATE,  ».  t.  [Ir.  ceileabradh ; 
Fr.  celebrer  ;  Lat.  celebro,  from  celeber, 
famous.  Qu.  the  root  of  Gr.  *AU».] 

1.  To  praise;  to  extol;  to  commend; 
to  give  praise  to;  to  make  famous;  as, 
to  celebrate  the  name  of   the   Most 
High. 

The   grave  cannot  celebrate  thee ;    Is. 
xxxviii. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  solemn  rites;  to 
keep  holy. 

From  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
sabbath ;  Lev.  xxiii. 

3.  To  honour  or  distinguish  by  cere- 
monies and  marks  of  joy  and  respect; 
as,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  to  celebrate  a  mar- 
riage.— 4.  To  mention  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, whether  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

CEL'EBRATED,  pp.  Praised ;  extol- 
led; honoured. 

CEL'EBRATING.pjw.  Praising;  hon- 
ouring. 

CELEBRA'TION,  n.  Solemn  perform- 
ance; a  distinguishing  by  solemn  rites; 
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as,  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  or  of 
a  religious  festival. — 2.  A  distinguishing 
by  ceremonies,  or  by  marks  of  joy  or 
respect ;  as  the  celebration  of  a  birth- 
day, or  other  anniversary 3.  Praise; 

renown;    honour   or    distinction    be- 
stowed, whether  by  songs,  eulogies,  or 
rites  and  ceremonies. 
CEL'EBRATOR,  n.    One   who    cele- 
brates. 

CELE'BRIOUS,  a.  Famous ;  renowned 
[Lit.  us.] 

CELE'BRIOUSLY,  adv.  With  praise  or 
renown.  [Lit.  us.] 

CELE'BRIOUSNESS,-  n.  Fame;  re- 
nown. [Lit.  us.] 

CELEB'RITY,  n.  [Lat.  celebritas.] 
Fame;  renown;  the  distinction  or  hon- 
our publicly  bestowed  on  a  nation  or 
person,  on  character  or  exploits ;  the 
distinction  bestowed  on  whatever  is 
great  or  remarkable,  and  manifested 
by  praises  or  eulogies ;  as,  the  celebrity 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  the  celebrity 
of  Homer,  or  of  the  Iliad. 

England  acquired  celebrity  from  the  tri- 
umphs of  Marlborough.  T.  Dawet. 
2.  Public  and  splendid  transaction ;  as, 
the  celebrity  of  a  marriage.  In  this 
sense,  as  used  by  Bacon,  we  now  use 
celebration. 

CEL'ERI.     See  CELERY. 
CELETIIAC,  n.   A  variety  of  celery, 
called  also  the   turnip-rooted   celery. 
[See  CELERY.] 

CELER'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  celeritas ;  Fr. 
celerite;  from  Lat.  celer,  swift ;  Orien- 
tal Sp.  kal,  swift,  light;  Gr.  *iXio,.] 
1.  Rapidity  in  motion ;  swiftness ;  speed ; 
applied  most  generally  to  bodies  moving 
on  or  near  the  earth ;  as,  the  celerity  of 
a  horse  or  of  a  fowl.  We  speak  of  the 
velocity  of  sound  or  of  light,  or  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit.  This  distinction 
however  is  not  general,  nor  can  the 
different  uses  of  the  two  words  be  pre- 
cisely defined.  We  apply  celerity  rather 
than  velocity  to  thought ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  except  usage, 
why  the  two  words  should  not  be 
synonymous. — 2.  An  affection  of  motion 
by  which  a  moveable  body  runs  through 
a  given  space  in  a  given  tune. 
CEL'ERY,  n.  [Fr.  celeri;  Ger.  selleri; 
Gr.  o-ai»e>.]  A  plant,  a  species  of  Apium 
Grareolens,  indigenous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  long  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
a  salad  and  culinary  vegetable.  There 
are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  vu. 
Italian,  red  and  white;  solid  stalked, 
red;  new-striped;  solid  stalked,  white; 
giant  upright;  new  silver.  Of  these 
the  solid  white  and  red  varieties  are 
mostly  cultivated,  as  being  the  best 
both  for  salad  and  kitchen  use. 
CELES'TIAL,  a.  [Lat.  coilestis,  from 
ccelum,  ccelum,  heaven.]  1.  Heavenly; 
belonging  or  relating  to  heaven ;  dwell- 
ing in  heaven;  as,  celestial  spirits; 
celestial  joys.  Hence  the  word  conveys 
the  idea  of  superior  excellence,  delight, 
purity,  &c. — 2.  Belonging  to  the  upper 
regions  or  visible  heaven ;  as,  celestial 
signs ;  the  celestial  globe. — 3.  Descend- 
ing from  heaven ;  as,  a  suit  of  celestial 
armour. 

CELES'TIAL,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  hea- 
ven. 

CELES'TIALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  celes- 
tial. 

CELES'TIALIZED,  pp.  Made  celestial 
CELES'TIALLY,  adv.  In  a  heavenlv 
or  transporting  manner. 
CELES'TIFIED,  pp.    Made    heaven- 
like. 
CELES'TIFY.f  v.  t.  To  communicate 
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something  of  a  heavenly  nature  to  any 
tiling. 

CELES'TIFYING,  ppr.  Making  hea- 
venlike. 

CEL'ESTIN,  \  n.  In  mineral.,  native 
CEL'ESTINE,  f  sulphate  of  strontian. 
a  mineral  so  named  from  its  occasional 
delicate  blue  colour. 
CEL'ESTINS,  n.  A  religious  order,  so 
named  from  Pope  Celestin.  They  have 
ninety-six  convents  in  Italy,  and 
twenty-one  in  France.  They  rise  two 
hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins. 
They  eat  no  flesh  except  when  sick, 
and  fast  often.  Their  habit  is  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapu- 
lary. 

CE'LIAC,  a.  [Lat.  cacliacus  ;  Gr.  *<uxi- 
ttKof,  from  xotXice,  the  belly.]  Pertaining 
to  the  lower  belly  or  intestines. 
CELIB'ACY,  n.  [Lat.  Calebs,  an  unmar- 
ried person;  ccelibatus,  a  single  life.] 
An  unmarried  state ;  a  single  life.     It 
is  most  frequently  if  not  always  applied 
to  males,  or  to  a  voluntary  single  life. 
They  look  on   celibacy  as  an   accursed 
state.  Spectator. 

CEL'IBATE,n.  A  single  life;  celibacy; 
chief!  y  used  when  speaking  of  the  single 
life  of  the  Popish  clergy. 

CELIDOG'RAPHY,  n.  A  description 
of  apparent  spots  on  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  or  on  planets. 

CELL,  n.  [Lat.  cella;  Ir.  ceall;  Ger. 
heller;  Dan.  helder  ;  W.  cell.  It  has 
the  elements  of  the  Lat.  celo,  to  conceal, 
and  of  the  English  hold.]  1.  A  small  or 
close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison,  or  a 
bath. — 2.  A  cottage;  a  cave;  a  small  or 
mean  place  of  residence.— 3.  A  small 
cavity  or  hollow  place,  variously  ap- 
plied; as,  the  cells  of  the  brain;  the 
cells  of  a  honey-comb,  &c. — 4.  In  bot., 
a  hollow  place  in  a  pericarp,  particu- 
larly in  a  capsule,  in  which  seeds  are 
lodged.  According  to  the  number  of 
these  cells,  pericarps  are  called  uni- 
locular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  &c.  Also 
the  little  vessels  or  bladders  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  cellular 
tissue. — 5.  In  anal.,  a  little  bag  or  blad- 
der, containing  fluid  or  other  matter ; 
as,  the  adipose  cells,  containing  fat. — 6. 
A  religious  house. 

CEL'LA,  n.  In  arch.,  the  interior  of  a 
temple. 

CEL'LAR,  n.  [Lat.  cellarium.  See  CELL.] 
A  room  under  a  house  or  other  build- 
ing, used  as  a  repository  of  liquors, 
provisions,  and  other  stores  for  a  fa- 
mily. 

CEL'LARAGE,  n.  The  room  for  a  cel- 
lar; a  cellar,  or  cellars. 

CEL'L  ARET,  n.  A  case  of  cabinet  work, 
for  holding  bottles  of  liquors.  [Local  ] 

CELLARLE'A,  or  CELLA'RIDjE,  n. 
In  zool.,  the  second  family,  according 
to  De  Blainville's  arrangement,  of  the 
sub-class  Polypiaria  Membranaceae. 
Some  of  the  genera  are  fossil. 

CEL'LARIST, )  n.  An  officer  in  a  mo- 

CEL'LARER,  j  nastery,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  cellar,  or  the  charge  of  pro- 
curing and  keeping  the  provisions ; 
also,  an  officer  in  chapters,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  temporals,  and  particularly 
of  distributing  bread,  wine,  and  money 
to  canons,  on  account  of  their  attend- 
ance in  the  choir. 

CELLIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  cella,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing 
cells. 

CEL'LULAR,  a.  {Lat.  cellula,  a  little 
cell.]  Consisting  of  cells,  or  contain- 
ing cells.— The  cellular  membrane,  in 
animal  bodies,  is  composed  of  an  infi-| 


nite  number  of  minute  cells,  communi 
eating  with  each  other.  It  invests  every 
fibre,  and  seems  to  be  the  medium  o 
connection  between  all  parts  of  the 
body.     The  cells  serve  as  reservoir! 
for  fat. — Cellular  tissue,  in  hot.,  is  tha 
kind    of  ele- 
mentary   or- 
ganic matter 
in         plants, 
which  answers 
to   the    flesh 
in  animals.  It 
forms        the 
parenchyma- 

tous  and  pul-  Olloliir  Titri 

py   parts,   and   all   those    which    are 
allied  to  them.     It  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  vegetation. 
CEL'LULAR,  n.  A  plant  having  no  spi- 
ral vessels,  and  which  is  flowerless. 
CEL'LULATED.a.  Formed  with  cells 
CELL'ULE,  n.  A  little  cell. 
CELLULIF'EROUS,  n.  [Lat.  cellula,  a 
little  cell,  and  fero,  to  bear.]    Bearing 
or  producing  little  cells. 
CELO'SIA,  n.  Cock's  comb  Amaran- 
thus ;  a  genus  of  tropical  plants,  of  the 
class  PenUndria,  and  order  Monogynia 
of  Linnaeus.  Nat.  order  Amaranthacere 
CELS'ITUDE,     n.     [Lat.     celsiiudo.] 
Height;  elevation. 

CELT,  n.  One  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Europe.  [See 
CELTIC.] 

CELTIBE'RIAN.a.  Pertaining  to  Cel- 
tiberia,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Celti- 
beri,  or  Celts  of  the  Iberus,  a  river  in 
Spain. 

CELTIBE'RIAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Celtiberia. 

CELTIC,  a.  [W.  celt,  a  covert  or  shel- 
ter ;  celtiad,  one  that  dwells  in  a  covert, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  a  Celt ;  celu, 
to  conceal,  Lat.  celo  ;  Gr.  Ka™,  Celts.] 
Pertaining  to  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  or  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  We  say,  Celtic 
nations;  Celtic  customs ;  Celtic  origin 
CELTIC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts. 
CELTICISM,  n.  The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Celts. 

CELT'IS,  n.  The  nettle  tree,  a  genus  of 
several  species ;  among  which  are  the 
Australis,  or  Southern,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  the 
Oriental,  growing  in  Armenia  and 
Taurica;  and  the  Western,  growing  in 
Virginia. 

CE'LYPHUS,  n.  A  genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Mus- 
cidse.  The  species  are  remarkable  in 
having  more  the  appearance  of  little 
beetles  than  two-winged  flies,  a  pecu- 
liarity occasioned  by  the  immense  size 
of  the  scutellum,  which  covers  the 
whole  abdomen,  and  encloses  the  wings 
when  at  rest.  They  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies. 

DEM'ENT,  n.  [Lat.  ctementum;  Fr. 
ciment ;  Sp.  cimiento,  the  ground  work 
of  a  building.]  1.  Any  glutinous  or 
other  substance  capable  of  uniting 
bodies  in  close  cohesion,  as  mortar, 
glue,  solder,  &c.  In  building,  cement 
denotes  a  stronger  kind  of  mortar  than 
that  which  is  ordinarily  used.  Cements 
are  variously  composed,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  then-  exposure  to  heat 
or  moisture.  Water  cements,  or  Roman 
cements,  harden  under  water,  and  con- 
solidate almost  immediately  on  being 
mixed.  In  these,  manganese  is  found 

to  be  a  valuable  ingredient 2.  Bond 
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of  union ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  aa 
persons  in  friendship,  or  men  in  society. 
— 3.  Powders  or  pastes,  surrounding 
bodies  in  pots  and  crucibles,  for  chemi- 
cal purposes. 

CEMENT7,  v.  t.  To  unite  by  the  appli- 
cation of  glutinous  substances,  by  mor- 
tar  which  hardens,  or  other  matter  that 
produces  cohesion  of  bodies. — 2.  To 
unite  firmly  or  closely ;  as,  to  cement 
all  parts  of  the  community ;  to  cement 
friendship. 

CEMENT',  v.  i.  To  unite  or  become 
solid;  to  unite  and  cohere. 

CEMENTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ce- 
menting; the  act  of  uniting  by  a  suit- 
able substance. — 2.  In  chem.,  the  act  of 
applying  cements  to  substances,  or  the 
corroding  and  changing  of  them  by 
cement.  This  is  done  by  surrounding 
them  with  the  powder  of  another  body, 
and  exposing  them,  in  a  close  vessel,  to 
a  heat  not  sufficient  to  fuse  them. 

CEMENTATORY,  a.  Cementing; 
having  the  quality  of  uniting  firmly. 

CEMENTED,  pp.  United  by  cement ; 
changed  by  cement ;  firmly  united ;  con- 
solidated. 

CEMENT'ER,  n.  The  person  or  thing 
that  cements. 

CEMENTING,ppr.  Uniting  by  cement; 
changing  by  means  of  a  cement ;  unit- 
ing closely;  consolidating. 

CEMENTI"TIOUS,a.Having  the  qual- 
ity of  cementing ;  uniting  as  cement ; 
conghitinating ;  tending  to  unite  or 
consolidate. 

CEM'ETERY,n.  [Lat.  ccemeterium ;  Gr. 
jea/ji»jT*)fiot',  from  xt>if4uu,  to  sleep.]  A 
place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  human 
beings  are  buried. 

CEN'ATORY,  a.  [Lat.  ccenatorius, 
from  coma,  supper,  como,  to  sup.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  supper. 

CEN'OBITE,  n.  [Gr.  *.,,«e,oTw,  a  com- 
munity, from  *emt,  common,  and  0w, 
life,  jSiow,  to  live.]  One  of  a  religious 
order,  who  live  in  a  convent,  or  in  com- 
munity ;  in  opposition  to  an  anchoret, 
or  hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude. 

CENOBIT'IC,        )  a.  Living  in  com- 

CENOBIT'ICAL,  /  munity,  as  men 
belonging  to  a  convent. 

CE'NOBY,  n.  A  place  where  persons 

live  in  community. 

CEN'OTAPH,  n.  [Gr.  xuc™f,,r,  from 

xtves,  empty,  and  TKVK,  a  tomb.]     An 

empty  tomb  erected  in  honour  of  some 


Cenotaph  of  Uurns,  Banks  of  Doon. 

deceased  person ;  a  monument  erected 
to  one  who  is  buried  elsewhere. 
CENSE,  n.  (cens.)  [Lat.  census,  a  valua- 
tion, a  registering,  a  tax ;  censeo,  to  en- 
roll, to  tax.     Qu.  Ch.  nsp,  to  impose  a 


CENSURABLY 


CENTAGE 


CENTIGRADE 


fine.]  1.  A  public  rate  or  tax. — 2."f* 
Condition;  rank. 

CENSE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  encenser.  See  IN- 
CEXSE.]  To  perfume  with  odours  from 
burning  substances. 

CENS'ER,  n.  [Fr.  encensoir.  See  IN- 
CENSE.] A  vase  or  pan  in  which  in- 
cense is  burned.  Among  the  Jews,  a 


kind  of  chafing-dish,  covered  by  a 
dome,  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  used 
to  offer  perfumes  in  sacrifices. 

CENS'ING,  ppr.  Perfuming  with 
odours. 

CEN'SION,n.[Lat  censio.  SeeCENSE.] 
A  rate,  tax,  or  assessment. 

CENS'OR,  n.  [Lat.  censor.  See  CENSE.] 
1.  An  officer  in  ancient  Rome,  whose 
business  was  to  register  the  effects  of 
the  citizens,  to  impose  taxes  according 
to  the  property  which  each  man  pos- 
sessed, and  to  inspect  the  manners  of 
the  citizens,  with  power  to  censure 
vice  and  immorality  by  inflicting  a  pub- 
lic mark  of  ignominy  on  the  offender. 
— 2.  One  who  is  empowered  to  exa- 
mine all  manuscripts  and  books,  before 
they  are  committed  to  the  press,  and 
to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  here- 
tical or  immoral — 3.  One  who  is  given 
to  censnre. 

CENSO'RIAL,  )  a.  Belonging  to  a  cen- 

CENSO'RIANJ  sor,  or  to  the  cor- 
rection of  public  morals ;  as,  censorial 
power.— 2.  Full  of  censure.  [See  CEN- 
SORIOUS, the  proper  word.] 

CENSO'RIOUS,  a.  Addicted  to  cen- 
sure; apt  to  blame  or  condemn;  severe 
in  making  remarks  on  others,  or  on 
their  writings  or  manners;  often  im- 
plying ill-nature,  illiberality,  or  uncha- 
ritableness ;  as,  a  censorious  critic. — 2. 
Implying  or  expressing  censure ;  as, 
censorious  remarks. 

CENSO'RIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  censori- 
ous manner. 

CENSO'RIOUSNESS,  n.  Disposition 
to  blame  and  condemn;  the  habit  of 
censuring  or  reproaching. — 2.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  censorious. 

CEN'SORLIKE,  a.  Censorious. 

CENS'ORSHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a  censor ;  the  time  during  which 
a  censor  holds  his  office. 

CENS'UAL,  a.  [Lat.  censualis.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  containing  a  census;  liable 
to  be  rated. 

CENS'URABLE,  a.  [See  CENSITRE.] 
Worthy  of  censnre;  blamable;  cul- 
pable; reprehensible;  faulty;  as,  a 
censurable  person,  or  censurable  con- 
duct or  writings. 

CENS'URABLENESS,    n.    Blaraable- 
ness ;  fitness  to  be  censured. 
CENS'URABLY,    adv.    In   a    manner 
worthy  of  blame. 


CEXS'URE,  7!.  (cen'shur.)  [Lat.  censu- 
ra;  Fr.  censure;  from  Lat.  censeo,  cen- 
sor.'] 1.  The  act  of  blaming  or  finding 
fault  and  condemning  as  wrong;  ap- 
plicable to  the  moral  conduct  or  to  the 
works  of  men.  When  applied  to  per- 
sons, it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  blame, 
reproof,  reprehension,  reprimand.  It 
is  an  expression  of  disapprobation, 
which  often  implies  reproof. — 2.  Judi- 
cial sentence;  judgment  that  condemns. 
An  ecclesiastical  censure  is  a  sentence 
of  condemnation,  or  penalty  inflicted 
on  a  member  of  a  church  for  mal-con- 
duct,  by  which  he  is  deprived  of  the 
communion  of  the  church,  or  prohi- 
bited from  executing  the  sacerdotal 
office. 

CENS'tTRE,  v.  t.  (cen'shur.)  [Fr.  cen- 
surer.J  To  find  fault  with  and  con- 
demn as  wrong;  to  blame;  to  express 
disapprobation  of;  as,  to  censure  a  man, 
or  his  manners,  or  his  writings. 

We  laugh  at  vanity  oftener  than  we  txn- 
ntre  pride.  Buckmintter. 
2.  To  condemn  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs -3.f  To  es- 
timate. 

CENS'URE,t  v.  i.  To  judge. 

CENS'URED,  pp.  Blamed;  reproved; 
condemned. 

CENS'UHING,  ppr.  Blaming;  finding 
fault  with ;  condemning. 

CENS'DRING,  n.  A  blaming ;  reproach. 

CENS'US,  n.  [Lat.  from  censeo.  See 
CENSE.]  1.  In.  ancient  Rome,  an  au- 
thentic declaration  made  before  the 
censors  by  the  citizens,  of  their  names 
and  places  of  abode.  This  declaration 
was  registered,  and  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  all  their  lands  and  estates, 
their  quantity  and  quality,  with  the 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  and 
slaves,  of  each  citizen.  Hence  the  word 
signifies  this  enumeration  or  register, 
a  man's  whole  substance,  and  the  tax 
imposed  according  to  each  man's  pro- 
perty.— 2.  In  modem  times,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  inhabitants  of  a  state, 
taken  by  order  of  its  legislature.  The 
first  actual  enumeration  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  made  in 
1801.  Subsequently  a  census  was  taken 
in  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841.  In  Ire- 
land, the  earliest  census  was  taken  in 
1813,  since  which  time  a  census  has 
been  taken,  as  in  Great  Britain,  in  1821, 
1831,  and  1841.  According  to  the 
census  of  1841,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land was  14,995,508  ;  of  Wales,  911,321 ; 
of  Scotland,  2,620,612;  of  Ireland, 
8,179,359;  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Man,  124,079;  army  and  navy,  277,017 ; 
travellers,  4,896;  total  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  27,112,792.  In  1831,  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
24,410,429.  Increase,  2,702,363. 

CENT,  n.  [Fr.  cent;  It.  cento;  from  Lat. 
centum,  formed  on  the  Celtic,  W.  cunt. 
The  Welch  cant,  signifies  a  circle,  hoop, 
wheel,  or  rim,  a  wattled  fence  round  a 
yard  or  corn  floor,  hence  a  complete 
circle,  a  hundred.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  hund,  in  hun- 
dred, is  the  same  word.  Ar.  handon,  a 
hundred,  and  the  same  root  gives  /n- 
dia,  Hindu.  See  HONORED.]  1.  A  hun- 
dred. In  commerce,  per  cent,  denotes  a 
certain  rate  by  the  hundred;  as,  ten 
per  cent,  is  ten  in  the  hundred,  whether 
profit  or  loss.  This  rate  is  called  per- 
centage.— 2.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  copper  coin  whose  value  is 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  half-penny  of  our 
money. 
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CENTAGE,  n.  Kate  by  the  cent  or 
hundred. 

CEN'TAUR,  n.  [Lat.  centaurus;  Gr. 
KttToujtor.  Qu.  *E»n&>,  to  spur,  and  rav~ 
{«,  a  bull.]  1.  In  mythol,  a  fabulous 
being,  supposed  to  be  half  man  and  half 
horse.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 


ful.— 2.  Part  of  a  southern  constellation, 
in  form  of  a  centaur,  usually  joined  with 
the  Wolf,  containing  thirty-five  stars ; 
the  Archer. 

CEN'TAURIZE,  v.  i.  To  perform  the 
acts  of,  or  to  be  like  a  centaur;  to  be  a 
man  and  like  a  brute. 

CEN'TAURLIKE,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  centaur. 

CEN'TADRY,  n.  [Lat.  centaurea;  Gr. 
MPMMMW]  The  popular  name  of  vari- 
ous plants.  The  lesser  centaury  is  a 
species  of  Erythrsea. 

CENTENA'RIAN,  n.  A  person  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

CENTENARY,  n.  [Lat.  centenarius, 
from  centum,  a  hundred.]  The  number 
of  a  hundred ;  as,  a  centenary  of  vears. 

CENTENARY,  a.  Relating  to  a  hun- 
dred ;  consisting  of  a  hundred. 

CENTEN'NIAL,  a.  [Lat.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  armus,  a  year.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  years,  or  complet- 
ing that  term. — 2.  Pertaining  to  a  hun- 
dred years — 3.  Happening  every  hun- 
dred years. 

CEN'TERING,  n.  The  centering  of  a 
bridge,  is  the  framing  of  timber  by 
which  the  arch  is  supported  during  its 
erection.  The  same  name  is  given  to 
the  wood-work  or  framing  on  which 
any  vaulted  work  is  constructed.  It 
is  sometimes  termed  centre. 

CENTES'IMAL,  a.  [Lat.  centesimus, 
from  centum,  a  hundred.]  The  hun- 
dredth. As  a  noun,  the  next  step  of 
progression  after  decimal  in  the  arith- 
metic of  fractions. 

CENTESIMA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  centesi- 
mus, supra.]  A  military  punishment 
for  desertion,  mutiny,  or  the  like,  where 
one  person  in  a  hundred  is  selected  for 
execution. 

CEN'TESM,f  n.  [Lat.  centesimua.']  The 
hundredth  part  of  an  integer  or  thing. 

CENTICIP'ITOUS,a.  [Lat.  centum  and 
capul,  the  head.]  Having  an  hundred 
heads. 

CENTIF'IDOUS,  a.  [Lat.  centum  and 
findo,  to  cleave  or  spli t.]  Divided  into 
a  hundred  parts. 

CENTIFO'LIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having 
a  hundred  leaves. 

CEN'TIGRADE,  a.  [Lat.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  gradus,  a  degree.]  Con- 


CENTRALLY 


CENTRIFUGAL 


CENTURIATOR 


sisting  of  a  hundred  degrees ;  graduat- 
ed into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal 
parts.  The  centigrade  thermometer 
of  Celsius  divides  the  interval  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  into  100 
degrees,  while  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, the  same  interval  is  divided  into 
180  degrees;  hence  100  centigrade  de- 
grees are  equivalent  to  180  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

CEN'TIGRAM,  n.  [Lat.  centum  and 
gram]  In  French  measure,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  gram.  [See  GRAMJ 

CENTIL'ITER.n.  [Lat.  centum  andFr. 
litre  or  litron.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  liter,  a  little  more  than  ^j  of  a 
cubic  inch. 

CENTIL'OQUY,  n.  [Lat.  centum  and 
loquor.]  A  hundred-fold  discourse. 

CENTIM'ETER.n.  [Lat.  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  Gr.  (Uf-g«»,  measure.]  In 
French  measure,  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  meter,  rather  more  than  ^$y  of  an 
inch,  English  measure. 

CEN'TINODY.t  n.  Knotgrass. 

CEN'TIPED,  n.  [Lat.  centipeda;  cen- 
tum, a  hundred,  and  pes,  a  foot.]  An 
insect  having  a  hundred  feet,  but  the 
term  is  applied  to  insects  that  have 
many  feet,  though  not  a  hundred.  In- 
sects of  this  kind  are  culled  generically 
Scolopendra.  In  warm  climates,  some 
of -them  grow  to  the  length  of  six  in- 
ches or  more,  and  their  bite  is  poison- 
ous. 

CENTIPEE,  for  Centiped,  is  not  used. 

CENT'NER,  n.  [Lat.  centum,  centinari- 
us.~\  In  metallurgy  and  assaying,  a  do- 
cimastic  hundred;  a  weight  divisible 
first  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  then  in- 
to smaller  patts.  The  metallurgists 
use  a  weight  divided  into  a  hundred 
equal  parts,  each  one  pound;  the  whole 
they  call  a  centner;  the  pound  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  parts  or  half  ounces  ; 
the  half  ounce  into  two  quarters,  and 
each  of  these  into  two  drams.  But  the 
assayers  use  different  weights.  With 
them  a  centner  is  one  dram,  to  which 
the  other  parts  are  proportioned. 

CEN'TO,  n.  [Lat.  cento,  patched  cloth, 
a  rhapsody.]  A  composition  formed 
by  verses  or  passages  from  other  au- 
thors, disposed  in  a  new  order. 

CENTORYN'€HUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Curcuiionidse.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  of  small  size. 

CEN'TRAL,  a.  [Lat.  centralis  ]  Relat- 
ing to  the  centre;  placed  in  the  centre 
or  middle;  containing  the  centre,  or 
pertaining  to  the  parts  near  the  centre. 
— Central  forces,  in  mechanics,  the 
powers  which  cause  a  moving  body  to 
tend  toward  or  recede  from  the  centre 
of  motion.  That  which  causes  the 
revolving  body  to  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  motion,  is  called  the  centri- 
petal force ;  and  that  which  causes  it 
to  recede  from  the  centre,  is  called  the 
centrifugal  force.  The  laws  of  central 
forces  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  theory  of  the  planetary  revolutions. 
The  central  force  of  a  body  describing 
a  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity,  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle. 
CENTRAL'ITY,  n.  The  state  of  being 

CENTRALIZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  cen- 
tralizing. 

CEN'TRALIZE,  ti.  t.  To  draw  to  a 
central  point;  to  bring  to  a  centre. 

CEN'TRALLY.atfo.  With  regard  to  the 
centre ;  in  a  central  manner. 
I. 


CEN'TRE,  or  CEN'TER.n.  [Gr.  zs.rjov.a 
point,  goad,  or  spur,  from  x»««,  to  prick; 
Lat.  centrum;  Fr.  centre.]  1.  A  point 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of  a 
line,  figure, or  body ;  the  middle  point  or 
place.  Centre  of  a  circle,  a  point  within 
the  circle,  equally  distant  from  all 
points  of  the  circumference.  Centre, 
in  arch.  [See  CENTRING.]— 2.  The  mid- 
dle or  central  object.  In  an  army,  the 
body  of  troops  occupying  the  place  in 
the  line  between  the  wings.  In  a,  fleet, 
the  division  between  the  van  and  rear 
of  the  line  of  battle,  and  between  the 
weather  division  and  lee,  in  the  order 
of  sailing. — 3.  A  single  body  or  house. 
These  institutions  collected  all  authority 
into  oue  centre,  kings,  nobles,  and  people. 

J.  Adams. 

Centre  ofgravity,'m  mechanics,  the  point 
about  which  all  the  parts  of  a  body  ex- 
actly balance  each  other.  [See  GRAVITY.] 
— Centre  of  motion,  the  point  which  re- 
mains at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 
of  a  body  move  round  it. — Centre  of 
magnitude,  that  point  in  a  body  which 
is  equally  distant  from  all  the  similar 
external  yarts  of  it.  In  the  regular 
solids,  this  point  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  gravity. — Centre  of  oscilla- 
tion. [See  OSCILLATION.! — Centre  of 
gyration.  [See  GYRATION.] — Centre  of 
percussion.  [See  PERCUSSION.]— Cenfr-e 
of  attraction,  of  a  body,  is  that  point 
into  which,  if  all  its  matter  were  col- 
lected, its  action  upon  any  remote  par- 
ticle would  be  the  same  as  before. — 
Centre  of  equilibrium,  is  the  same  in 
respect  to  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid, 
as  the  centre  of  gravity  to  bodies  in 
free  space.  [See  EQUILIBRIUM.] — Cen- 
tre of  friction.  [See  FRICTION.] — Cen- 
tre of  pressure,  or  meta  centre  of  a 
fluid  against  a  plane,  is  that  point,  in 
which,  if  a  force  equal  and  contrary  to 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  fluid  be  ap- 
plied, it  will  just  sustain  it,  so  that  the 
body  pressed  on  will  not  incline  to 
either  side. — Centre  of  conversion.  \See 
CONVERSION.] — Centre  of  rotation.  [See 
ROTATION.] 

CEN'TRE,  or  CEN'TER,  v.  t.  To  place 
on  a  centre;  to  fix  on  a  central  point. 
— 2.  To  collect  to  a  point. 

Thy  joys  are  centred  all  in  me  alone. 

Prior. 

CEN'TRE,  or  CEN'TER,  c.  t.  To  be 
collected  to  a  point. 

Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone. 
Dry  den. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point ;  to  rest  on. 
— 3.  To  be  placed  in  the  middle. 

CEN'TRED,  or  CEN'TERED,M>.  Col- 
lected to  a  point  or  centre;  fixed  on  a 
central  point. 

CEN'TRI€,        la.  Placed  in  the  cen- 

CEN'TRI€AL,  /  tre  or  middle. 

CEN'TRICALLY,  adv.  In  a  central 
position. 

CEN'TRICALNESS,  n.  Situation  in 
the  centre. 

CENTRIF'UGAL,  a.  [Lat.  centrum, 
andfugio,  to  flee.]  1.  Tending  to  re- 
cede from  the  centre.  The  centrifuyctl 
force  of  a  body,  is  that  force  by  which 
all  bodies  moving  round  another  body 
in  a  curve,  tend  to  fly  off  from  the  axis 
of  their  motion  in  a  tangent  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  curve ;  thus  the  moon 
in  revolving  round  the  earth  has  a  ten- 
dency, in  every  point  of  her  orbit,  to  fly 
off  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  that 
point,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
planets. — 2.  In  hot.,  expanding  first  at 
the  summit,  and  later  at  the  base,  as  a 
i  flower. 
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CEN'TRING,  or  CEN'TERING,  ppr. 
Placing  on  the  centre;  collecting  to  a 

CENTRIP'ETAL,  a.  [Lat.  mi/rHmand 
peto,  to  move  toward.]  1.  Tending  to- 
ward the  centre. — Centripetal  force,  is 
that  force  which  draws  a  body  towards 
a  centre,  and  thereby  acts  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  centrifugal  force,  in  circu- 
lar motion.  Gravity  is  a  centripetal 
force  preventing  the  planets  from  fly- 
ing off  in  a  tangent,  as  the  stone  does 
from  the  sling. — 2.  In  bat.,  expanding 
first  at  the  base  of  the  inflorescence, 
and  later  at  the  summit,  as  a  flower. 
Note. — The  common  accentuation  of 
centrifuyal  and  centripetal,  is  artificial 
and  harsh.  The  accent  on  the  first 
and  third  syllables,  as  in  circumsolar, 
would  be  natural  and  easy. 

CENTRIS'CUS,  ?i.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of 
the  section  Acanthopterygii,  and  fami- 
ly Fistularidse.  To  this  genus  belongs 
the  trumpet-fish  or  sea-snipe  of  our 
own  coast.  It  is  known  in  Cornwall 
by  the  name  of  the  bellows-fish. 

CENT'RO€HIR,  n.  [Gr.  Z,,T(,,,  a  brick, 
and  xue,  a  hand.]  A  species  of  fossil 
fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Cobitis. 

CENTROLI'NEAD,  n.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  lines  converging  towards 
a  point,  though  the  point  be  inacces- 
sible. 

CENTROL'OPHUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii, 
and  family  Scombridae.  One  species 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  black- 
fish. 

CENTRONO'TUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  section  Acanthopterygii,  and 
family  Scombrida?.  To  this  genus  be- 
longs the  pilot-fish. 

CENTROPO'MUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  section  Acanthopte- 
rygii, and  family  Percoides.  To  this 
genus  belongs  the  sea-pike. 

CENTROPRl'STES,  n.  A  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii, 
and  family  Percoides.  To  this  genus 
belongs  the  black-perch,  or  black-bass, 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States. 

CEN'TRY.     See  SENTRY. 

CENTUM'VIR,  n.  [Lat.  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five  judges,  in  ancient  Rome, 
appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people. 

CENTUM'VIRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
centumvirs. 

CENTUH'VIJIATE,  n.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  the  centumviri. 

CENTUM'VIRI,  [Lat.]  The  hundred 
judges  in  Rome. 

CEN'TUPLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  centu- 
plex,  centum,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  A  hun- 
dred fold. 

CEN'TUPLE,  ».  t.  To  multiply  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

CENTU'PLICATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  centum, 
and  plicatus,  folded ;  Sp.  centuplicar,  to 
make  a  hundred  fold.]  To  make  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

CENTU'PLICATEP.  pp.  Made  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

CENTU'PLICATING,  ppr.  Making  a 
hundred  fold. 

CENTD'RIAL,  a.  [from  century.]  Re- 
lating to  a  century  or  a  hundred  years; 
as,  a  centurial  sermon. 

CENTU'RIATE,  ».  t.  [Lat.  centurio,  to 
divide  into  hundreds  or  companies.] 
To  divide  into  hundreds. 

CENTU'RIATOR,  In.    [Fr.  ccnturia- 

CEN'TURIST,          )     1eur,  from  Lat. 

centuria,  a  century,  or  from  centurio,  to 
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divide  into  hundreds.]  An  historian 
who  distinguishes  time  into  centuries; 
as  in  the  Universal  Church  History  of 
Magdeburg. 

CENTU'RION,  n.  [Lat.  centurio,  from 
centum,  a  hundred.]  Among  the  He- 
mans,  a  military  officer  who  commanded 
a  hundred  men,  a  century  or  company 
of  infantry,  answering  to  the  captain 
in  modern  armies. 

CEN'TURY,  n.  [Lat.  centuria,  from  cen- 
tum, a  hundred.]  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  hundred;  any  thing  consisting  of  a 
hundred  parts. — 2.  A  division  of  the 
Roman  people  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing magistrates  and  enacting  laws,  the 
people  voting  by  centuries;  also,  a 
company  consisting  of  a  hundred  men. 
—3.  A  period  of  a  hundred  years.  This 
is  the  most  common  signification  of  the 
word;  and  as  we  begin  our  modern 
computation  of  time  from  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  the  word  is  generally 
applied  to  some  term  of  a  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  that  event ;  as,  the 
first  or  second  century,  or  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. If  we  intend  to  apply  the  word 
to  a  different  era,  we  use  an  explana- 
tory adjunct;  as,  the  third  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  or  after  the  reign 
of  Cyrus. — 4.  The  Centuries  of  Mag- 
deburg, a  title  given  to  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  arranged  in  13  centuries, 
compiled  by  a  great  number  of  protes- 
tants  at  Magdeburg. 
CENTZONT'LI,  n.  The  Mexican  name 
of  the  Turdus  polyglottus,  or  mocking 
thrush. 

CEOL,  [Sax.  a  ship,  Lat.  celox,  or  Eng. 
keel.]  This  word  is  sometimes  found 
prefixed  to  names. 

CEfPA,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  onion. 
It  is  the  AlliumCepa  of  botanists,  and 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Siliacese. 
CEPHAE'LIS,  n.  A  South  American 
genus  of  Cinchonaceous  plants,remark- 
able,  among  other  things,  for  their 
flowers  growing  in  close  heads,  and  be- 
ing surrounded  by  involucrating  bracts, 
which  are  sometimes  richly  coloured. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  from  com- 
prehending the  plant  which  yields  the 
ipecacuanha  root  of  the  druggists.  It  is 
called  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  and  is 
found  in  shady  woods  in  Pernambuco, 
Bah  ia,  Rio  Janeiro,  San  Paulo,  and  other 
provinces  in  Brazil.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  contorted,  knotted,  winged  roots. 
It  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  contains  a 
white  alkaline  principle  called  emeta. 
It  ia  often  adulterated. 
CEPHALAL'GIC,  a.  [Infra.]  Relat- 
ing to  headache. 

CEPH'ALALGY,  n.  [Gr.  *i,p*x«A,.,a, 
•i^iXr,  the  head,  and  «Xj.«,  pain.]  The 
headache. 

CEPHALAN'THUS  OCCIDENTA'- 
LIS,  n.  Button-wood,  a  North  Ameri- 
can plant,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Cinchonacese. 

CEPHAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  xi^zor,  from  «i- 
»«Ar,  the  head.]  Pertaining  to  the  head ; 
as,  cephalic  medicines,  remedies  for  dis- 
orders in  the  head.  The  cephalic  vein, 
which  runs  along  the  arm,  was  so  nam- 
ed because  the  ancients  used  to  open  it 
for  disorders  of  the  head. 
CEPHAL'IC,  n.  A  medicine  for  head- 
ache or  other  disorder  in  the  head. 
CEPH'ALO-EXTRA€T'OR,n.  An  in- 
strument to  extract  a  foetus  by  clasp- 
ing the  head. 

CEPHALO'PODA,  or  CEPH'ALO- 
PODS,  n.  A  class  of  Molluscs,  whose 
mouth,  according  to  Cuvier,  unites  be- 
neath the  body,  and  thus  forms  a  mus- 
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cul.T-  sac,  which  envelopes  all  the  vis- 
cera.    The  fossil  ce- 
phalopoda are  mul- 
titudinous.       They 
are  supposed  by  geo- 
logists, to  have  been 
powerful        instru- 
ments    in     former 
ages    of  the  world, 
for    keeping     down 
the  other  tribes  of  testaceans,  crusta- 
ceans, and  even  fishes. 
CEPH'ALOPODE,  n.  [Gr.  «i?«x«,  head, 
and  i«S«,  the  feet.]     In  nat.  hist.,  an 
animal  which  has  its  organs  of  motion 
arranged  round  its  head,  as  the  sepia 
or  cuttle-fish. 

CEPHALOP'ODIC,      1  a.  Relating  to 

CEPHALOPO'DOUS,  f   the  cephalo- 

pods  or  molluscous  animals,  having  the 

head  situated  between  the  body  and 

the  feet. 

CEPH'ALOTUS,  n.  A  New  Holland 
plant,  remarkable  for  the  pitcher-like 
appendages  which  it  produces. 
CEPHE'US,  n.  A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  surrounded  by 
Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Major,  Draco,  and 
Cygnus.  It  contains  thirty-five  stars. 
CE'PHUS,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  duck  kind; 
also,  a  species  of  monkey,  the  Mona ; 
also,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Xiphydriidae.  Ten 
species  belong  to  Britain :  one  of  them 
is  common  in  flowers,  particularly  but- 
tercups. 

CEPO'LA,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii.  A  species  of 
this  genus,  found  on  the  British  coast, 
is  known  in  England  by  the  names  of 
the  red  band-fish  and  red  snake-fish. 
CERAC'EOUS,«.  [Lat.  ceraceus,  waxy.] 
In  hot.,  waxy,  a  term  applied  to  the 
substance  of  such  bodies  as  have  the 
texture  and  colour  of  new  wax,  as  the 
pollen  masses  of  particular  kinds  of 
orchis. 

CERAMBY'dDjE,  n.  A  family  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  of  the  section  Lon- 
gicornis.  They  are  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  especially  in  hot 
climates.  The  musk-beetle  of  England 
belongs  to  one  genus,  viz.  Cerambyx. 
CERASEE',  n.  The  male  balsam  ap- 
ple. 

CER'ASIN,  n.  [Lat.  cerasus.]  A  kind  of 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  cherry  and 
plum-tree.      It  is   distinguished  from 
Arabic,  another  kind  of  gum,  by  being 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 
CER'ASITE,  n.  [Lat.  cerasum,  cherry.] 
A  petrifaction  resembling  a  cherry. 
CERAS'TES,  7i.  [Gr.  ^..n-w.from*^,, 
a  horn.]     In  zoo!.,  the  name  of  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  have  horns. 
CERAS'TIUM,  n.  Mouse-ear,  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Decandria,  order 
Pentagynia  of  LinnaBus,  and  nat.  order 
Caryophyllaceae. 

CE'RASUS,  71.  A  genus  of  hardy 
trees  belonging  to  the  Amygdaleous 
division  of  the  nat.  order  Rosacea?, 
and  including  the  common  cherry 
among  its  species. 

CE'RATE,  n.  [Lat.  ceratum,  from  cera, 
wax.]  A  thick  kind  of  ointment,  com- 
posed of  wax  and  oil,  with  other  ingre- 
dients, applied  externally  in  various 
diseases. 

CE'RATED,  a.  [Lat.  ceratus.]  Covered 
with  wax. 

CERA'TONIA  SI'LIQUA,  n.  St. 

John's  Bread  or  the  carrot  tree.     It  is 

found  wild  in  all  the  countries  skirting 

the  Mediterranean,  and  was  supposed 
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to  be  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

CER'ATHINE,  71.  The  bitter  principle 
of  Iceland  Moss. 

CER'BERA,  71.  The  plant  which  yields 
the  celebrated  ordeal  nut  of  Madagas- 
car, which  is  now  called  Tanghinia 
Veneniflora.  The  infusion  of  the  nut 
is  given  to  accused  persons.forthe  pur- 
pose of  testing  their  innocence. 
CER'BERUS,  «.  [Lat.]  1.  In  ancient 
mi/tho.,  the  watch-dog  of  the  infernal 
regions,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  He  is  usually  represented 
with  three  heads — 2.  In  zoo/.,  a  sub- 
genus  of  serpents  (Ophidians),  which 
have  nearly  the  whole  of  the  head  co- 
vered with  small  scales.  The  length  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half. 
CER'CIS  SILIQUAS'THUM,  n.  The 
Judas  tree,  so  called  from  the  tradition 
that  it  was  upon  a  plant  of  it,  near 
Jerusalem,  that  Judas  Iscariot  hanged 
himself.  It  is  a  leguminous  tree,  com- 
mon on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  all  the  East. 

CERE,  n.  The  naked  skin  that  covers 
the  base  of  a  hawk's  bill. 
CERE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cera,  wax.]     To  wax 
or  cover  with  wax. 
CE'REAL,  a.  [from  ceres.]     Pertaining 

to  edible  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  &c 

Cereal  grasses,  grasses  which  produce 
corn. 

CEREATjIA,  71.  plur.  A  technical  term 
for  the  edible  grains. 
CER'EBEL,  )  7i.[Lat.CCT-<?o<?««7».] 

CEREBEL'LUM,  f  The  hinder  and 
lower  part  of  the  brain,  or  the  little 
brain. 

CER'EBRAL,    )  a.    [from   Lat.    cere- 
CER'EBRINE,  f   brum,     the      brain.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cerebrum  or  brain. 
CER'EBRIC   ACID,   n.   An  acid  ex- 
tracted by  ether  from  the  brain,  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
boiling    alcohol.      When    pure,  it   is 
white,  crystalline,  and  pulverizable;  it 
contains  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and 
has  the  characters  of  a  fatty  acid,  but 
its  acid  characters  are  feebly  marked. 
CER'EBRUM,  71.  [Lat.]     The  brain. 
CERECLOTH,  n.  [Lat.  cera,  wax,  and 
cloth.]     A  cloth  smeared  with  melted 
wax,  or  with  some  gummy  or  glutinous 
matter.    But  the  English  word  for  a 
cloth  used  to  cover  wounds  is  sear- 
cloth;  Sax.  sar-cloth,  a  sore-cloth. 
CERED,  pp.  Spread  over  with  melted 
wax. 

CEREMENT,  n.  [Lat.  cera,  wax.] 
Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with 
which  dead  bodies  are  enfolded,  when 
embalmed. 

CEREMO'NIAL,  a.  [See  CEKEMONT.] 
1.  Relating  to  ceremony,  or  external 
rite ;  ritual ;  according  to  the  forms  of 
established  rites ;  as,  ceremonial  exact- 
ness. It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
as,  the  ceremonial  law,  or  worship,  as 
distinguished  from  the  moral  and  judi- 
cial law. — 2.  Formal ;  observant  of  old 
forms;  exact;  precise  in  manners.  In 
this  sense,  ceremonious  is  now  used. 
CEREMO'NIAL,  n.  Outward  form; 
external  rite,  or  established  forms  or 
rites,  including  all  the  forms  prescribed; 
a  system  of  rules  and  ceremonies,  en- 
joined by  law  or  established  by  cus- 
tom, whether  in  religious  worship,  in 
social  intercourse,  or  in  the  courts  of 
princes. — 2.  The  order  for  rites  and 
forms  in  the  Romish  church,  or  the 
book  containing  the  rules  prescribed 
to  be  observed  on  solemn  occasions. 
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CEREMO'NIALLY,  adv.  According  to 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  as,  a  person  cere- 
monially unclean ;  an  act  ceremonially 
unlawful. 

CEREMO'NIOUS,  a.  Consisting  of 
outward  forms  and  rites  ;  as,  the  cere- 
monious part  of  worship.  In  this  sense, 

'ceremonial  is  now  used. — 2.  Full  of 
ceremony  or  solemn  forms. — 3.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  forms  pre- 
scribed or  customary;  civil;  formally 
respectful.  "  Ceremonious  phrases.'* 
—4.  Formal ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
civility ;  as,  to  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
- — 5.  Formal;  exact;  precise;  too  ob- 
servant of  forms. 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  cere- 
monious manner;  formally;  with  due 
forms. 

CEREMO'NIOUSNESS,  n.  The  use  of 
customary  forms;  the  practice  of  too 
much  ceremony;  great  formality  in 
manners. 

CER'EMONY,  n.  [Lat.  Sp.  It.  Port. 
ceremonia;  Fr.  ceremonie.]  1.  Outward 
rite;  external  form  in  religion. — 2. 
Forms  of  civility;  rules  established  by 
custom  for  regulating  social  inter- 
course— 3.  Outward  forms  of  state; 
the  forms  prescribed  or  established  by 
order  or  custom,  serving  for  the  pur- 
pose of  civility  or  magnificence,  as  in 
levees  of  princes,  the  reception  of  am- 
bassadors, &c. — M 'aster  of  ceremonies, 
an  officer  who  superintends  the  recep- 
tion of  ambassadors.  A  person  who 
regulates  the  forms  to  be  observed  by 
the  company  or  attendants  on  a  public 
occasion. 

CER'EOLITE,  n.  [Lat.  cera,  wax,  and 
Gr.  Xi*«f,  a  stone.]  A  substance  which 
in  appearance  and  softness  resembles 
wax ;  sometimes  confounded  with 
steatite. 

CEREOP'SIS,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  es- 
tablished by  Latham,  and  placed  by 
him  among  the  waders  (Grallatores). 
There  is  only  one  species,  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon goose. 

CE'REOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cereus,  from  cera, 
wax.]  Waxen;  like  wax. 

CE'RES,  n.  In  mytho.,  the  inventor  or 
goddess  of  corn,  or  rather  the  name  of 


corn  deified. — 2.  The  name  of  a  planet 
discovered  by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  in 
Sicily,  in  1801.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
new  or  telescopic  planets  which  re- 
volve between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  It  is  a  very  small  planet,  its 


apparent  diameter,  according  to  Her- 
schel,  being  only  0.36". 

CEREUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Cactaceous 
plants,  remarkable  in  many  instances 
for  the  splendid  flowers  which  they 
produce.  One  of  them,  the  Cereus 
grandiflora  or  night-blowing  Cereus, 
expands  its  blossoms  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  they  fade  before  morning. 

CE'RIN,  or  CE'RINE,  n.  [Lat.  cera, 
wax.]  1.  A  peculiar  substance  which 
precipitates,  on  evaporation,  from  alco- 
hol, which  has  been  digested  on  grated 
cork. — 2.  The  part  of  common  wax 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol. — 3.  A  va- 
riety of  the  mineral  Allanite. 

CERIN'THE,  n.  Honey-wort,  a  genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  Europe,  of  the 
class  Fentandria,  order  Monogynia  of 
LiniKi'iis,  and  nat.  order  Boraginea?. 

CERINTH'IANS,  n.  A  set  of  heretics, 
so  called  from  Cerinthus,  one  of  the 
first  heresiarchs  in  the  church.  They 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  they 
held  that,  in  his  baptism,  a  celestial 
virtue  descended  on  him  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
made  Christ. 

CE'RITE,  n.  [See  CERIUM.]  The  sili- 
cious  oxide  of  cerium,  a  rare  mineral  of 
a  pale  rose  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow. — 2.  A  fossil  shell. 

CE'RIUM,  n.  A  metal  discovered  in 
Sweden,  in  the  mineral  cerite,  and  so 
called  from  the  planet  Ceres.  It  is  of 
a  great  specific  gravity.  Its  colour  a 
grayish  white,  and  its  texture  lamellar. 

CER'NOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cernuus.]  Droop- 
ing ;  applied  by  botanists  to  flowers 
which  are  placed  on  curved  peduncles, 
and  look  towards  the  earth. 

CER'NUOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cernmis.]  In 
bot^  having  the  top  curved  downward. 

CERO'€OMA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Cantha- 
ridse.  The  species  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  summer  months,  and  are 
found  in  flowers,  particularly  those  of 
the  wild  chamomile. 

CEROGRAPH'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cerography. 

CEROG'RAPHIST,  n.  One  who  is 
versed  in  or  who  practises  cerography. 

CEROG'RAPHY,  n.  [Lat.  cera,  wax, 
and  Gr.  j-;<*?i»,  to  write.]  1.  A  writing 
on  wax. — 2.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
wax,  spread  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  from 
which  a  stereotype  plate  is  taken. 

CERO'MA,  re.  In  ancient  arch.,  that 
part  of  the  ancient  baths  in  which 
bathers  used  to  anoint  themselves  with 
a  composition  of  oil  and  wax. 

CER'OMANCY,  n.  Divination  by  drop- 
ping melted  wax  in  water. 

CEROON',  n.  [Sp.  seron.']  A  bale  or 
package  made  of  skins.  [See  SEROON.] 

CEROPLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  «„«,  wax, 
and  frXa<rTi**5  T££**!,  the  art  of  the  mo- 
deller or  carver.]  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  modelling  in  wax,  one  of  very 
high  antiquity. 

CEROPLAS'TIC,  n.  In  sculpture,  the 
art  of  modelling  or  of  forming  models 
in  wax. 

CER'OSINE,  n.  A  wax-like  substance 
yielded  by  some  species  of  sugar-cane; 
on  the  surface  it  forms  fine  light  pearly 

CERO'XYLON  ANDFCOLA,  n.  The 

wax  palm  of  South  America.  This 
remarkable  tree  elevates  its  majestic 
trunk,  covered  over  with  a  thick  incrus- 
tation of  wax,  to  the  height  of  180  feet. 
CER'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cer- 
ris,  or  bitter  oak. 
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CER'RIS,  n.  [Lat.]     The  bitter  oak. 
CER'TAIN,  a.  (cer'tin.)     [Fr.  certain; 
It.  and  Port,  certo;  from  Lat.  certus-1 

1.  Sure;  true;  undoubted;  unquestion- 
able; that  cannot  be  denied;  existing 
in  fact  and  truth. 

The  dream  is  certain  and  the  interpreta- 
tion sure;  Dan.  ii. 

2.  Assured  in  mind;  having  no  doubts ; 
followed  by  of,  before  a  noun. 

However  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  of  death, 
Consort  with  thee.  Milton. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event. 

Dryden. 

3.  Unfailing:  always  producing  the  in- 
tended effect;  as,  we  may  have  a  cer- 
tain   remedy  for  a   disease. — i.    Not 
doubtful  or  casual;  really  existing. 

Virtue  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to    uncertain 
praise.  Dryden. 

5.  Stated;  fixed;  determinate;  regular. 
Ye  shall  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day; 

Ex.  xvi. 

6.  Particular. 

There  came  a  certain  poor  widow;  Mark 

xii. 

Ill  the  plural  number,  a  particular  part 

or  number;  some;  on  indefinite  part, 

number,  or  quantity.     "Hanani  came, 

he  and  certain  men  of    Judah."    "I 

mourned  certain  days ;"  Neh.  i.  2,  G.  In 

the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  as  a  noun; 

as,  "certain  also  of   your  own  poets 

have  said;1'  Acts  xvii. 
CER'TAINLY,  adv.  Without  doubt  or 

question ;  in  truth  and  fact. 

Certainly  this   was  a   righteous    man ; 

Luke  xxiii. 

2.  Without  failure. 

He  said  I  will  certainly  return  to  thee ; 

Gen.  xviii. 
CER'TAINNESS.n.  Certainty,— which 

see. 
CER'TAINTY,  n.  A  fixed  or  real  state  ; 

truth;  fact. 

Know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  Lord  your 

God  will  no  more  drive  out  these  nations; 

Josh,  xxiii.;  Luke  i. 

2.  Full  assurance  of  mind;  exemption 
from  doubt. 

Certainty  is  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  ideas.    Locke. 

3.  Exemption  from  failure;  as,  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  event,  or  of  the  success  of 
a  medicine. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest 
security  against  crimes.  Ames. 

4.  Regularity;  settled  state. 
CER'TES,t  adv.  Certainly;  in  truth; 

verily. 

CER'THIA,  n.  In  ornith.,  the  creeper 
or  ox-eye,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Picee. 

CERTIFICATE,  n.  [Fr.  certificat; 
It.  certificato.  See  CERTIFY.]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,  a  written  testimony  not 
sworn  to;  a  declaration  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party,  and  intended  to 
verify  a  fact. — 2.  In  a  more  particular 
sense,  the  written  declaration,  under 
the  hand  or  seal  or  both,  of  some  pub- 
lic officer,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a 
court,  or  to  substantiate"  a  fact.  A 
certificate  of  this  kind  may  be  consid- 
ered as  given  under  the  oath  of  office. 
In  Scots  law,  in  the  bill  chamber  pro-, 
ceedings,  an  attestation  by  the  clerk- 
that  no  caution  has  been  received,  is 
termed  a  certificate. —  Certificate  of 
registry  of  a  ship,  a  copy  of  what  is 
entered  in  the  register  of  a  ship  in  the 
books  of  the  custom  house. — 3.  Trial 
by  certificate,  is  whore  the  evidence  of 
the  person  certifying  is  the  only  pro- 


CERUMEN 


CESSAVIT 


CESTtIS 


per  criterion  of  the  point  in  dispute; 
as  when  the  issue  is  whether  a  person 
was  absent  in  the  army,  this  is  tried  by 
the  certificate  of  the  mareschall  of  the 
army,  in  writing  under  his  seal. 

CERTIFICATE,  v.  t.  or  f.  In  the 
United  States,  to  give  a  certificate ;  to 
lodge  a  certificate  with  the  proper  of- 
ficer, for  the  purpose  of  being  exempt- 
ed from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  ministry  in  a  parish  or  eccle- 
siastical society — 2.  To  give  a  certifi- 
cate to,  acknowledging  one  to  be  a 
parishioner. 

But  such  certificated  person  can  gain  no 
settlement.  Blackstone,  B.  1,  ch.  9. 

3.  To  verify  by  certificate. 

CERTIFICATED,  pp.  Declared;  ve- 
rified by  a  certificate. 

CERTIFICATING,  ppr.  Furnishing 
with  a  certificate ;  verifying  by  a  cer- 
tificate. 

CERTIFICATION,  n.  The  act  of  cer- 
tifying. In  judicial  procedure,  the  as- 
surance given  to  a  party  of  the  course 
to  be  followed,  in  case  he  disobey  the 
will  of  the  summons  or  other  writ  of 
the  court. 

CER'TIFIED)OT>.  [See  CERTIFY.]  As- 
sured ;  made  certain ;  informed. 

CER'TIFIER,  n.  One  who  certifies,  or 
assures. 

CER'TIFY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  certifier;  Low 
Lat.  certifico;  from  certus,  certain,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  testify  to  in 
writing ;  to  make  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing, under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal,  to 
make  known  or  establish  a  fact. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to 
the  chancellor,  and  upon  such  certificate, 
the  decree  ia  usually  founded. 

The  judge  shall  certify  under  his  hand, 
that  the  freehold  came  chiefly  in  question. 
Blackstone  . 

2.  To  give  certain  information  to;  ap- 
plied to  persons. 

We  have  sent  and  certified  the  king  i 
Ezra  iv. 

3.  To  give  certain  information  of;  ap- 
plied to  things. 

This  is  designed  to  certify  those  things 
that  are  confirmed  of  God's  favour. 

Hammond. 

It  is  followed  by  of,  after  the  person, 
and  before  the  thing  told;  as,  I  certi- 
fied you  of  the  fact. 

CERTIFYING,  ppr.  Giving  a  written 
testimony,  or  certificate;  giving  certain 
notice;  making  certainly  known. 

CERTIORA'RI,  n.  [Low  Lat.  certioror, 
from  certus,  certior.]  A  writ  issuing 
out  of  chancery,  king's  bench,  or  other 
superior  court,  to  call  up  the  records 
of  an  inferior  court,  or  remove  a  cause 
there  depending,  that  it  may  be  tried 
in  the  superior  court.  This  writ  is 
obtained  upon  complaint  of  a  party, 
that  he  has  not  received  justice,  or  that 
he  cannot  have  an  impartial  trial,  in 
the  inferior  court. 

CER'TlTUDE,  n.  [Low  Lat.  certitude, 
from  certus,  certain.]  Certainty;  as- 
surance; freedom  from  doubt. 

CERU'LEAN,     la.  [Lat.  cceruleus;  It. 

CERU'LEOUS,  /  and  Sp.  ceruleo.} 
Sky-coloured ;  blue. 

CERULIF'IC,  a.  Producing  a  blue  or 
sky-colour. 

CER'ULIN,  n.  Indigo  which  has  been 
dissolved  In  sulnhuric  acid. 

CERU'MEN,  7!. '[Lat.  cera,  wax.]  The 
wax  or  yellow  matter  secreted  by  the 
ear.  Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to 
entangle  particles  of  foreign  matter. 


and  prevent  them  from  reaching  the 
membrana  tympani. 

CER'USE,  n.  [Fr.  ceruse;  Lat.  and  It. 
cerussa;  Sp.  cerusa.]  White-lead;  a 
carbonate  of  lead,  produced  by  expos- 
ing the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the  va- 
pour of  vinegar.  Lead  is  sometimes 
found  native  in  the  form  of  ceruse. — 
Ceruse  of  antimony  is  a  white  oxide  of 
antimony,  which  separates  from  the 
water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
has  been  "washed. 

CER'USED,  a.  Washed  with  a  prepa- 
ration of  white-lead. 
CER'VICAL,  a.  [Lat.  cervix,  the  neck, 
whence  cervicalis.~\  Belonging  to  the 
neck;  as,  the  cervical  nerves;  cervical 
vessels. 

CERVICOBRANCHIA'TA,  n.  An  or- 
der of  shell-fish  which  includes  among 
its  genera  the  patella  or  limpet. 
CERVINE,  a.  [Lat.  cervinus;  Sp.  cer- 
vine;  from   Lat.   census,  a  deer;  W. 
cam?.]     Pertaining  to  the  deer,  or  to 
animals  of  the  genus  Cervus. 
CER'VUS,  n.  [Lat.]    The  stag  or  deer 
kind,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  or- 
der Pecora.     The  generic  character  is ; 
horns  solid,  covered  while  young  with 
a  hairy  skin   growing  from  the  top, 
naked,  annual,  branched.     There  are 
various  species,  as  the  elk,  rein-deer, 
stag,  fallow-deer,  roe,  &c. 
CESAR'EAN,  or  CESAR'IAN,  n.  The 
Cesarean  operation  is  the  taking  of  a 
child  from  the  womb  by  cutting;  an 
operation,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  name 
to  Caesar,  the  Roman  emperor. 
CESPITI"TIOUS,a.  [Lat.  cespes,lmt] 
Pertaining  to  turf;  made  of  turf. 
CES'PITOSE,  a.  [Lat.  cespes,  turf.]  In 
bot.,  growing  in  tufts. 
CES'PITOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  turf; 
turfy. 

A  cetpitous  or  turfy  plant,  has  many  stems 
from  the  same  root,  usually  forming  a  close 
thick  carpet  or  matting.  Martyn. 

CESS,  n.  [A  corruption  of  assess,  or 
from  the  same  root.]  l.f  A  rate  or 
tax. — 2.  In  Scotland,  the  land  tax,  a 
permanent  tax  fixed  at  £47,954  per 
annum,  to  be  levied  out  of  the  land 
rent  of  Scotland  for  ever;  subject, 
however,  to  a  power  of  redemption. 
[See  LAND  TAX.] 

CESS,t  ».  t.  1.  To  impose  a  tax;  to  as- 
sess.— 2.  In  Scotland,  to  fix  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  sev- 
eral  land-owners.      This  is   done  by 
stent-masters,  according  to  the  valued 
rent.     [See  THE  NOUN.] 
CESS,f  v.  i.  [Lat.  cesso,  to  cease.]     To 
neglect  a  legal  duty. 
CESS'ANT,  a.  Ceasing;    intermitting 
action. 

CESSA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cessatio,  from 
cesso,  to  cease.]  1.  A  ceasing;  a  stop; 
a  rest;  the  act  of  discontinuing  motion 
or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tempo- 
rary or  final. — 2.  A  ceasing  or  suspen- 
sion of  operation,  force,  or  effect ;  as,  a 
cessation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  A 
cessation  of  arms,  an  armistice  or  truce, 
agreed  to  by  the  commanders  of  armies, 
to  give  time  for  a  capitulation,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

CESSA'VIT,  n.  [Lat.  cesso,  to  cease, 
cessavit,  he  hath  ceased.]  In  law,  a 
writ  given  by  statute,  to  recover  lands, 
when  the  tenant  or  occupier  has  ceased 
for  two  years  to  perform  the  service, 
which  constitutes  the  condition  of  his 
tenure,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  the  tenant 
has  so  inclosed  the  land  that  the  lord 
cannot  come  upon  it  to  distrain. 
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CES'SER,  n.  [See  CESS.]  A  ceasing;  a 
neglect  to  perform  services  or  payment 
for  two  years.  [See  CESSAVIT.] 
CESSIBIL'ITY.n.  [SwOEBE  and  CES- 
SION.] The  act  of  giving  way  or  re- 
ceding. [Lit.  us.] 

CES'SIBLE,  a.  [See  CEDE.]  Giving 
way;  yielding;  easy  to  give  way. 
CES'SIO  BONO'RUM,  n.  [Lat.]  A 
yielding  or  surrender  of  property  or 
goods.  According  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, a  debtor  against  whom  a  warrant 
of  imprisonment  has  been  issued  after 
being  charged  to  pay  his  debt,  is  en- 
titled to  be  free  from  imprisonment,  if 
innocent  of  fraud,  on  surrendering  his 
whole  means  and  estate  to  his  creditors. 
The  process  for  this  purpose  is  called 
cessio  bonorum,  which  may  be  brought 
before  the  court  of  session  or  sheriff 
court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  cre- 
ditors abroad. 

CES'SION,  n.  [Lat.  cessio;  Fr.  cession; 
from  Lat.  cedo,  cessum.  See  CEDE.]  1. 
The  act  of  giving  way ;  a  yielding  to 
force  or  impulse. — 2.  A  yielding,  or  sur- 
render, as  of  property  or  rights,  to  an- 
other person ;  particularly,  a  surrender 
of  conquered  territory  to  its  former 
proprietor  or  sovereign,  by  treaty. — 3. 
In  the  civil  law,  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
a  person's  effects  to  his  creditors,  to 
avoid  imprisonment. — 4.  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  the  leaving  of  a  benefice  with- 
out dispensation  or  being  otherwise 
qualified.  When  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
son is  created  a  bishop,  or  when  the 
parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  bene- 
fice without  dispensation,  the  benefices 
are  void  by  cession,  without  resignation. 
CES'SIONAR  Y,  a.  Having  surrendered 
effects. — Cessionary  bankrupt,  one  who 
has  yielded  up  his  estate,  to  be  divided 
among  his  creditors. 
CESS'MENT.f  n.  An  assessment  or 
tax. 

CES'SOR,  n.  [Lat.  cesso,  to  cease.]     In 
law,  he  that  neglects  for  two  years,  to 
perform  the  service  by  which  he  holds 
lands,  so  that  he  incurs  the  danger  of 
the  writ  of  cessavit.     [See  CESSAVIT.] 
— 2.  An  assessor,  or  taxer. 
CESS'-POOL.     A  well  in  a  drain  to 
receive  the  sediment.    Derived  proba- 
bly from  Italian  cesso,  which  in  its  se- 
condary sense  denotes  a  receptacle  for 
filth.     [See  SESS-POOI..] 
CEST,  n.  [Infra.]     A  lady's  girdle. 
CEST'US,  »i.  [Lat.  from  Or.  *I<TT«.]  The 
girdle  of   Venus,  or  marriage-girdle, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. — 2. 


Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  box- 
ing-gloves ;  gauntlets  (ciestus),  that  is, 
strong  leathern  gloves,  loaded  with 
lead  or  iron,  whft.-h  boxers  fastened  on 
their  hands  and  arms,  by  means  of 
leather  thongs ;  at  first  they  were 
short,  reaching  no  higher  than  the 
wrists,  but  were  afterwards  enlarged 
up  to  the  elbows.  In  Lat.  cestus,  or 
ccestus,  is  both  singular  and  plural. 


CEVADIC  ACID 


CHAFED 


CHAGREEJT 


CESIT'RA,\ n.  [Fr.  cesure;  Lat.  casmra, 
CE'SURE,  J  from  ctedo,  ctesum,  to  cut 
off.]  A  pause  in  verse,  so  introduced 
as  to  aid  the  recital,  and  render  the 
versification  more  melodious.  It  di- 
vides a  verse  or  line  into  equal  or  un- 
equal parts.  Its  most  pleasing  effect 
is  produced,  when  it  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot. 
CE'SURAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cesure. 
CETA'CEA,  In.  In  nat.  his.,  the  or- 
CETA'CEAN,/  der  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals ;  marine  mammalia.  [See  the 
next  word. 

CETA'CEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cete;  Gr. m 
a  whale.]  Pertaining  to  the  whale ; 
belonging  to  the  whale  kind.  The 
cetaceous  fishes  include  the  genera 
Monodon,  Balrcna,  Physeter  and  Del- 
phinus.  They  have  no  gills,  but  an 
aperture  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a 
flat  or  horizontal  tail.  They  are  pre- 
daceous  in  their  habits. 
CE'TATE,  n.  A  compound  of  cetic 
acid  with  a  base. 

CET/ENE,  n.  A  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cctule, 
otherwise  termed  ethule.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  distilling  ethal  repeatedly 
with  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  an 
oily  colourless  liquid. 
CET'ERACH,  n.  The  specific  name  of 
a  fern,  grammitis  eeterach.  It  grows 
on  rocks  and  walls,  and  is  abundant  in 
the  south  of  England  and  Ireland. 
CE'TIC,  a.  [Lat.  cetus,  a  whale.]  Per- 
taining to  the  whale.  The  cetic  acid 
is  a  peculiar  substance  obtained  from 
the  spermaceti.  It  has  now  received 
the  name  of  ethule. 

CE'TIN,  or  CE'TINE,  n.  [Lat.  cetus,  a 
whale.]  The  name  proposed  by  Chev- 
reul  for  the  crystallizable  matter  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  substance 
called  spermaceti. 

eETOLOG'l€AL,  a.  [from  cetology.} 
Pertaining  to  cetology. 
CETOL'OGIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  whale  and 
its  kindred  animals. 

CETOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «^r«,  a  whale, 
and  x«}.«,  discourse.]  The  doctrine  or 
natural  history  of  cetaceous  animals. 
CETONI'ADjE,  n.  A  family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  forming  one  of  the  most 
extensive  groups  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant 
colours  with  which  many  of  them  are 
adorned. 

CETRA'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  lichens, 
one  of  which,  C.  Islandica,  furnishes  the 
Iceland  moss.  It  is  found  abundantly 
on  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
CET'RARINE,  n.  A  vegetable  princi- 
ple extracted  by  alcohol  from  several 
lichens,  as  in  Iceland  moss,  Cetraria 
Islandica,  and  in  Sticta  pulmonacea.  It 
forms  a  fine  white  powder,  very  bitter 
to  the  taste. 

CET'ULE,  n.  A  hypothetical  radical 
found  in  spermaceti.  It  combines  with 
1  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  oxide  of 
ethule.  The  hydrate  of  this  oxide  is 
known  by  the  name  of  ethal,  which  see. 
CET'ULIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  fused  potash  on  ethal, 
or  hydrated  oxide  of  cetule.  It  is 
otherwise  termed  Ethalic  acid. 
CE'TUS,  n.  [Supra.]  In  astr.,  the 
whale,  a  large  constellation  Of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  containing  ninety- 
seven  stars. 

CEVA'DI€  ACID,  or  SABADIL'LIC 
ACID,  n.  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventon,  from  cevadil- 


la,  the  seed  of  the  veratrum  sabadilla 
or  asaririca  officinalis. 
CEVADIL'LA,  SEBADIL'LA,  or  SA- 
BADIL'LA,  n.  The  Spanish  Mexican 
name  for  a  species  of  veratrum,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  become  an  article 
of  considerable  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  found  to 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ve~ 
ratria.  [See  VEKATBIA.] 
CEYLANITE,  n.  [from  Ceylon.]  A 
mineral  classed  with  the  ruby  family 
called  also  pleonaste.  Its  colour  is  a 
muddy,  dark  blue,  and  grayish  black, 
approaching  to  iron  black.  It  occurs 
in  grains,  or  small  crystals,  either  per- 
fect octahedrons,  or  truncated  on  the 
edges,  or  with  the  angles  acuminated 
by  four  planes.  It  occurs  also  in  rhom- 
boidal  dodecahedrons. 
CHAB'ASIE,  In.  [Gr.  *«:«««,  on 
€HAB'ASITE,  f  of  twenty  species  of 
stones  mentioned  in  the  poem  trip  ktQ&n, 
ascribed  to  Orpheus.  This  is  a  term  ol 
modern  mineralogy.  It  is  thechabasie 
of  Haiiy,  and  schabasit  of  Werner.]  A 
mineral  which  has  been  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  zeolite.  It  is  divisible  into 
very  obtuse  rhomboids.  This  mineral 
occurs  in  crystals,  whose  primitive 
form  is  nearly  a  cube.  Chabasie  has  a 
foliated  structure ;  its  fracture  is  some- 
what conchoidal  or  uneven,  with  a 
glistening  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, sometimes  transparent.  Its  co- 
lour is  white  or  grayish  white,  some- 
times with  a  rosy  tinge.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  intumesees  a  little,  and 
easily  melts  into  a  white  spongy  mass. 
CHAD,  n.  A  kind  of  fish,  pronounced 
shad. 

€HJEROPHY'LLUM,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Pentandria,  order 
Digynia  of  Linnaius,  and  nat.  order 
Umbelliferge,  which  includes  the  com- 
mon chervil,  sweet  cicely,  and  bastard 
hemlock. 

€HjE'TODON,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of 
the  section  Acanthopterygii,  and  fa- 
mily Squamipennes.  They  abound  in 
hot  climates,  frequent  rocky  shores, 
and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  colours. 
CHA'FANT,  a.  In  her.,  a  term  appli- 
cable to  the  boar,  when  enraged  or 
furious. 

CHAFE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  (chauffer;  Sp.  escal- 
far,  to  warm ;  Port,  escalfar,  to  poach 
or  boil  slightly;  from  the  root  of  Lat. 
caleo,  whence  calejio,  calfacio.]  1.  To 
excite  heat  or  inflammation  by  friction, 
as  to  chafe  the  skin ;  also,  to  fret  and 
wear  by  rubbing,  as  to  chafe  a  cable. — 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  the  mind;  to  excite 
passion ;  to  inflame ;  to  make  angry ;  to 
cause  to  fret;  to  provoke  or  incense; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  8. — 3.  To  excite  violent 
action;  to  cause  to  rage;  as,  the  wind 
chafes   the    ocean. — 4.    To    perfume; 
rather,  to  stimulate,  or  agitate ;  to  ex- 
cite by  pungent  odours. 

Lilies,  whose  scent  ctiafcd  the  air. 

Stickling. 

CHAFE,  v.  i.  To  be  excited  or  heated ; 
to  rage;  to  fret;  to  be  in  violent  ac- 
tion.— 2.  To  act  violently  upon,  by 
rubbing;  to  fret  against,  as  waves 
against  a  shore. 

The   troubled    Tyher  chnfing   with    liis 
shores.  Sliak. 

3.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing ; 
as,  a  cable  chafes. 

CHAFE,  n.  Heat,  excited  by  friction.— 
2.  Violent  agitation  of  the  mind  or  pas- 
sions; heat;  fret;  passion. 

CHAFED,  pp.   Heated   or  fretted  by 
rubbing;  worn  by  friction. 
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CHAFER,  n.  One  who  chafes, 
CHAFER,  n.  [Sax.  ccafor;  Gor.  hflfer. 
An  insect,  a  species  of  Scarabceus,  or 
beetle. 

CHAFERY,  n.  [from  chafe.}  In  iron 
work,  a  forge  in  which  an  ancony  or 
square  mass  of  iron,  hammered  into  a 
bar  in  the  middle,  with  its  ends  rough, 
is  reduced  to  a  complete  bar,  by  ham- 
mering dowu  the  ends  to  the  shape  of 
the  middle. 

CHAFE- WAX,  n.  In  England,  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  fits  the  wax  for  the  sealing  of 
writs. 

CHXFF,  n.  [Sax.  ceaf;  Ger.  kaff.]  1. 
The  husk  or  dry  calyx  of  corn  and 
grasses.  In  common  Ian.,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  husks  when  separated 
from  the  corn  by  thrashing,  riddling,  or 
winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  rather  improperly  to  denote  straw 
cut  small  for  the  food  of  cattle. — 2. 
Refuse;  worthless  matter;  especially 
that  which  is  light,  and  apt  to  be  driven 
by  the  wind.  In  scripture,  false  doc- 
trines, fruitless  designs,  hypocrites,  and 
ungodly  men  are  compared  to  chaff; 
Ps.  i.  4;  Jer.  xxiii.  28;  Isa.  xxxiii.  11; 
Matt.  iii.  12. 

CHAF'FER,  ».  t.  [Sax.  ceapian;  Ger. 
hau/en;  Sw.  hapa;  Dan.  hiober,  to  bar- 
gain or  buy.  It  seems  to  be  radically 
the  same  word  as  cheap,  cheapen,  and 
chap  in  chapman.  Sec  CHEAP.]  To 
treat  about  a  purchase ;  to  bargain ;  to 
haggle;  to  negotiate;  to  chop  and 
change;  as,  to  chaffer  for  preferments. 

CHAF'FER,f  v.  t.  To  buy ;  to  exchange. 

CHAF'FER,t  n.  Alerchandise. 

CHAF'FERER,  n.  One  who  chaffers;  a 
bargainer;  a  buyer. 

CHAF'FERING,  ppr.  Bargaining; 
buying. 

CHAF'FERN,  n.  A  vessel  for  heating 
water. 

CHAF'FERY.t  n.  Traffic;  buying  and 
selling. 

CHAF'FINCH,  n.  [chaff  and  finch.]  A 
common  British  bird  of  the  genus. 


Chaffinch  (Fringilla  ooelehl). 

Fringilla.  The  male  is  distinguished  by 
his  brilliant  plumage,  and  cheerful  song 
JHAFF'LESS,  a.  Without  chaff. 
^HAFF'WEED,  n.  A  plant,  cud-weed, 
a  species  of  Gnaphalium ;  but  this  name 
is  given  also  to  the  Centunculus. 
^IIAF'FY,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff; 
light;   as,  chaffy  straws;    chaffy  opi- 
nions.— Chaffy  or  paleaceous  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  receptacle  in  com- 
pound flowers. 
SHAKING,  ppr.  Heating  or  fretting  bj 

CHAFING-DISH,  71.  \chafe  and  dish.] 
A  dish  or  vessel  to  hold  coals  for  heat- 
ing any  thing  set  on  it ;  a  portable  grate 
for  coals. 

CHAGREEN',  n.    See  SHAOBEES. 


CHAIN 


CHAIR 


CHALDEAN 


CHAGRIN',  n.  [Fr.  This  word,  applied 
to  a  particular  kind  of  skin  or  leather, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Turkish 
word,  sagri,  Fr.  croupe.  The  skin  is 
dressed  so  as  to  present  on  its  surface 
little  eminences.  See  SHAGREEN.]  Ill 
humour;  vexation;  peevishness;  fret- 
fulness. 

CHAGRIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  chagriner.]  To 
excite  ill  humour  in;  to  vex;  to  mortify. 

CHAGRIN'ED,  pp.  Vexed;  fretted; 
displeased. 

CHAIN,  n.  [Fr.  cJiatne,  for  chaisne; 
Norm,  cadene,  and  cheyne;  Lat.  catena; 
Ger.  kette;  W.  cadwenJ]  1.  A  series  of 
links  or  rings  connected,  or  fitted  into 
one  another,  usually  made  of  some  kind 
of  metal,  as  a  chain  of  gold,  or  of  iron ; 
but  the  word  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  kind  of  material.  It  is  used 
often  for  an  ornament  about  the  per- 
son.— 2,  That  which  binds;  a  real  chain; 
that  which  restrains,  confines,  or  fet- 
ters ;  a  bond. 

If  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness; 
2  Peter  ii. 

3.  Bondage;  affliction. 

He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy;  Lam.  iii. 

4.  Bondage ;  slavery. 

In  despotism  the  people  sleep  soundly  in 
their  chains.  Ames. 

5.  Ornament;  Prov.  i.  9. — 6.  A  series 
of  things  linked  together ;  a  series  of 
things  connected  or  following  in  suc- 
cession; as,  a  chain  of  causes,  of  ideas, 
or   events ;    a  chain   of   being. — 7.  A 
range  or  line  of  things  connected;  as, 
a  chain  of  mountains. — 8.  A  series  of 
links,  forming  an  instrument  to  mea- 
sure land. — 9.  A  string  of  twisted  wire, 
or  something  similar,  to  hang  a  watch 
on,  and  for   other  purposes. — 10.  In 
France,  a  measure  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
various  commodities,  of  various  length. 
11. — In  ship-building,  chains  are  strong 
links  or  plates  of  iron,  bolted  at  the 
lower  end  to  the  ship's  side,  used  to 
contain  the  blocks  called  dead  eyes,  by 
which  the  shrouds  of  the  mast  are  ex- 
tended.— -12.  The  warp  in  weaving,  as 
in  French. — Chain-boat,  a  large  boat 
fitted  with  a  davit  over  its  stern  and 
two  windlasses.     It  is  used  for  getting 

up   moorings,   chains,  anchors,   &c 

Chain-cables,  cables  composed  of  iron 
links,  used  in  ships  instead  of  hemp- 
cables.     They  are  now  furnished  with 
bolts  at  the  distance  of  a  fathom,  or  a 
couple  of  fathoms  from  each  other,  by 
withdrawing  which    a  vessel  may  slip 
her    anchor    in    case   of   necessity. — 


Chain-pump. 

Chain  in  surveying,is  a  measuring  chain 
of  100  links,  each  7.92  inches  in  length ; 


Chain-shot. 


consequently  the  whole  length  of  the 
chain  is  66  feet,  or  4  poles.—  Chain- 
pump.  This  consists  of  a  long  chain, 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
valves,  moving  on  two  wheels,  one 
above,  the  other  below,  passing  down- 
ward through  a  wooden  tube  and  re- 
turning through  another.  It  is  man- 
aged by  a  long  winch,  on  which  seve- 
ral men  may  be  employed  at  once. — 
Chain-shot,  two  balls 
or  half  balls  con- 
nected by  a  chain, 
and  used  to  cut  down 
masts,  or  cut  away 
shrouds  and  rigging. 
— Chain-wales  of  a  ship,  broad  and 
thick  planks  projecting  from  a  ship's 
side,  abreast  of  and  behind  the  masts, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
shrouds,  for  better  supporting  the 
masts,  and  preventing  the  shrouds  from 
damaging  the  gunwale. — Chain-work, 
work  consisting  of  threads,  cords,  and 
the  like,  linked  together  in  the  form  of 
a  chain ;  as,  lineal  chaining  or  tambour 
work,  reticulation  or  net  work,  &c. — 
Chain-timber,  bond  timbers  of  a  larger 
size  than  usual,  introduced  to  strength- 
en a  wall;  it  is  usually  equal  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  brick Top- 
chain,  on  board  a  ship,  a  chain  to  sling 
the  sail-yards  in  time  of  battle,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling,  when  the  ropes  that 
support  them  are  shot  away. 

CHAIN,  v.  t.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  con- 
nect with  a  chain;  to  fasten  or  bind 
with  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  a  chain. 
— 2.  To  enslave ;  to  keep  in  slavery. 
And  which  more  blest  ?  "Who  chain'd  his 

country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 

Pope. 

3.  To  guard  with  a  chain,  as  a  harbour 
or  passage. — I. To  unite;  to  form  chain- 
work. 

CHAIN-BRIDGE.  [See  under  BRIDGE 
and  SUSPENSION.] 

CHAINED,  pp.  Made  fast,  or  bound  by 
a  chain ;  connected  by  a  chain;  bound ; 
enslaved. 

CHAINING,  ppr.  Binding,  fastening,  or 
connecting  with  a  chain;  binding,  or 
attaching  to;  enslaving. 

CHAIN'LESS,  a.  Having  no  chains. 

CHAIN-MOULDING,  n.    In  arch.,  a 


Chain  .Moulding. 


species  of  moulding  cut  in  imitation  of  a 
chain.  It  is  used  in  the  Norman  style. 
CHAIR,  n.  [Fr.  chaire,  a  pulpit,  con- 
tracted from  Norm,  cadiere,  as  chain 
from  catena;  Ir.  cathaoir;  Lat.  cathed- 
ra; Gr.  xotSf  \x,  connected  with  xK6-&/*at, 
to  sit,  *«T«  and  %o/*eu;  Vf.  cadair,  a  seat 
or  stool.]  1.  A  movable  seat;  a  frame 
with  a  bottom  made  of  different  mate- 
rials, used  for  persons  to  sit  in;  origi- 
nally a  stool,  and  anciently  a  kind  of  pul- 
pit in  churches. — 2.  A  seat  of  justice  or 
of  authority ;  as,  a  chair  of  state. — 3.  A 
seat  for  a  professor,  or  his  office  ;  as, 
the  professor's  chair.- — 4.  The  seat  for 
a  speaker  or  presiding  officer  of  a  pub- 
lic council  or  assembly,  as  the  speaker's 
chair;  and  by  a  metonymy  the  speaker 
himself;  as,  to  address  the  chair. — 5. 
A  sedan  ;  a  vehicle  on  poles  borne  by 
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men. — 6.  A  pulpit. — 7.  A  two-wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse;  a  gig. — 

8.  Supreme  office  or  magistracy. 
When  governor  Shute  came  to  the  chair, 

several  of   the   old  councillors  were  laid 
aside.  Belknap. 

9.  The  iron  blocks  which  support  and 
secure  the  rails  in  a  railway-— Curule 
chair,  an  ivory  seat  placed  on  a  car, 
used    by    the    prime    magistrates    of 
Rome. 

CHAIRMAN,  n.  The  presiding  officer 
or  speaker  of  an  assembly,  association, 
or  company,  particularly  of  a  legisla- 
tive house;  also,  the  president  or  senior 
member  of  a  committee. — 2.  One  whose 
business  is  to  carry  a  chair. 

CHAIRMANSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a 
chairman  or  presiding  officer  of  a 
meeting. 

CHAISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  chaise,  a  seat 
or  chair.  Qu.  It.  seggia.~]  A  two 
wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse; 
a  gig.  It  is  open  or  covered. 

CHALAZ'A,  n.  [Gr.  x*>.afa,in  the  sense 
of  a  knob.]  In  bot.,  the  vascular  disk 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  raphe,  upon  reaching  the  base  of 
the  nucleus  of  an  ovule,  after  passing 
up  the  side  of  the  latter. 

CHALA'ZjE,  n.  [Gr.  X«A«««,  hail.]  A 
name  applied  to  the  two  membraneous 
twisted  chords,  attached  to  near  the 
poles  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ser- 
ving to  maintain  it  in  such  a  position 
that  the  cicutricula  shall  always  be  up- 
permost, and  consequently  nearest  the 
source  of  heat  during  the  process  of 
incubation. 

CHALCEDON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chalcedony. 

€HALCED'ONY,  n.  [from  Chalcedon, 
a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  By- 
zantium, now  Constantinople.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  Chalcedon  signifies  the 
town  of  blind  men.  The  last  syllable 
then  is  the  Celtic  dun,  English  town,  a 
fact  that  the  historian  should  not  over- 
look. Plin.  lib.  5.  32.]  A  subspecies 
of  quartz,  a  mineral  called  also  white 
agate,  resembling  milk  diluted  with 
water,  and  more  or  less  clouded  or 
opaque,  with  veins,  circles,  and  spots.  It 
is  used  in  jewelry.  The  varieties  of 
chalcedony  are  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  chrysoprase,  plasma,  onyx, 
sard,  and  sardonyx. 

CHALCED'ONYX,  n.  A  variety  of 
agate,  in  which  white  and  gray  layers 
alternate. 

CHA'LCIDES,  n.  The  name  of  afamily 
of  lizards,  very  long  and  serpent-like. 

CHALCI'DID^E,  n.  A  family  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects ;  nearly  all  the 
species  are  exceedingly  minute. 

CHAL'CITE,  n.  [Gr.  z«xj»r,  brass.] 
Sulphate  of  iron  of  a  red  colour,  so  far 
calcined  as  to  have  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  acid. 


CHALCOG'RAPHER,  In. [Infra.] An 
CHALCOG'RAPHIST,/  eng 

brass. 


ngraver  in 


CHALCOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  x«**«> 
brass,  and  ?-5*?«,  to  write.]  The  act  or 
art  of  engraving  on  brass. 

CHALDA'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea, 
anciently  a  country  on  the  Frat  or  Eu- 
phrates, in  Asia,  called  in  scripture, 
Shinar.  Of  this,  Babylon  was  the 
principal  city. 

CHALDA'IC,  n.  The  language  or  dia- 
lect of  the  Chaldeans. 

CHALDA'ISM,  n.  An  idiom  or  peculi- 
arity in  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

•CHALDE'AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Chaldea. 


CHALLENGE 


CHALYBEATE 


CHAMBER 


CHAT/DEE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 
GHAL'DEE,  n.  The  language  or  dia- 
lect of  the  Chaldeans. 


CHAL'DRON,  In.    [Fr.    ckaudron;  a 
CHAL'DER,     /    kettle.      The    same 
word  as  caldron.]     A  measure  of  coals 
consisting  of  thirty-six  bushels. 
CHALET,  n.  (shaley.)  [Fr.]     The  Swiss 
name  for  the  houses  of  the  peasants. 
Often  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the 
huts  or  cabins  on  the  mountains  where 
cheese  is  made,  and  which  in  summer 
give  shelter  to  the  cows. 
CHAL'ICE,    n. 
[Fr.  calice;  It. 
calice ;       Ger. 
helch  ;  Lat.  ca- 
lix;  Gr.  *</*<£] 
A  cup  or  bowl; 
usually  a  com- 
munion cup. 
CHAL'ICED.f 
a.      Having    a 
cell     or     cup ; 
applied          by 
Shakspeare    to 
a  flower. 
CHALICOTH- 
E'RIUM,  n.  A 
genus    of  fos- 
sil pachyderma- 
tous    animals, 

allied  to  the  tapirs,  comprising  two 
species.  They  are  found  in  strata  01 
the  Miocene  period  of  the  tertiary 
formation. 

CHALK,  n.  (chauk.)  [Sax.  ceale ;  D. 
Dan.  and  Ger.  halh;  W.  calc;  IT.  cailh; 
Latin  calx ;  Fr.  chaux ;  It.  catce. 
A  well-known  calcareous  earth,  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  soft  and  admit- 
ting no  polish.  It  contains  a  large 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 

used  as  an  absorbent  and  anti-acid. 

Slack  chalk  is  a  species  of  earth  used 
by  painters  for  drawing  on  coloured 
paper.  —  Red  chalk  is  an  indurated 
clayey  ochre  used  by  painters  and  ar- 
tificers.— French  chalk,  steatite  or  soap 
stone,  a  soft  magnesian  mineral — Chalk, 
in  geology,  is  the  rock  which  forms  the 
higher  part  of  a  series  of  group  termed 
cretaceous.  The  chalk  formation  ex- 
tends over  the  south-eastern  and  east- 
ern counties  of  England,  north  of 
France,  Germany,and  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  stratified,  and  varies  from  a  thou- 
sand to  a  few  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
characterized  by  peculiar  fossils,  and 
especially  by  containing  flints. 
CHALK,  v.  t.  To  rub  with  chalk;  to 
mark  with  chalk.— 2.  To  manure  with 
chalk,  as  land — 3.  From  the  use  of 
chalk  in  marking  lines,  the  phrase  to 
chalk  out  is  used  to  signify  to  lay  out, 
draw  out,  or  describe ;  as,  to  chalk  out 
a  plan  of  proceeding. 
CHALK'€UTTER,  n.  A  man  that  digs 
chalk. 

CHALK'ED,  pp.  Marked  with  chalk. 
CHALK'INESS,/!.  (chauk'iness.)    The 
state  of  being  chalky. 
CHALK'ING,  ppr.  Marking  with  chalk. 
CHALK'-FIT,  n.  A  pit  in  which  chalk 
is  dug. 

CHALK'-STONE,  n.  In  medi.,  a  calca- 
reous concretion  in  the  hands  and  feet 
of  men  violently  affected  by  the  gout. 
—2.  A  small  lump  of  chalk. 
CHALKY,  a.   (chauk'y.)    Resembling 
chalk;  as,   a  chalky  taste.— 2.   White 
with   chalk;   consisting   qf    chalk;  as, 
chalky  cliffs.  — 3.   Impregnated    with 
chalk ;  as,  chalky  water. 
CHAL'LENGE,  71.  [Norm,  calenge,  an 


accusation ;  chalunge,  a  claim ;  cha 
leiiger,  to  claim ;  from  the  root  of  cal 
Gr.  mxJ.lv,  gfAAu,  Lat.  calo.  See  CALL 
Literally,  a  calling,  or  crying  out,  th 
primary  sense  of  many  words  express 
ing  a  demand,  as  claim,  Lat.  claim 
Hence  appropriately,  1.  A  calling  upo 
one  to  fight  in  single  combat;  an  invi 
tation  or  summons,  verbal  or  written 
to  decide  a  controversy  by  a  due 
Hence  the  letter  containing  the  sum 
mons  is  also  called  a  challenge. — 2.  t 
claim  or  demand  made  of  a  right  o 
supposed  right. 

There  must  be  no  challenge  of  superior 
i'y.  Collier 

3.  Among  hunters,  the  opening  and  cry 
ing  of  hounds  at  first  finding  the  seen 
of  their  game. — 4.  In  law,  an  exceptio 
to  jurors;  the  claim  of  a  party  tha 
certain  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon 
him  or  his  cause ;  that  is,  a  calling  then 
off.  The  right  of  challenge  is  given 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  trials,  fo 
certain  causes  which  are  supposed  t* 
disqualify  a  juror  to  be  an  impartia 
judge.  The  right  of  challenge  extend 
either  to  the  whole  panel  or  array,  o: 
only  to  particular  jurors,  called  a  dial 
lenge  to  the  polls.  A  principal  chal 
lenge  is  that  which  the  law  allows 
without  cause  assigned.  A  challenge 
to  the  favour,  is  when  the  party  al- 
leges a  special  cause.  In  crimina 
cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge  twenty 
jurors,  without  assigning  a  cause. 
This  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge 
CHAL'LENGE,  v.  t.  To  call,  invite  or 
summon  to  answer  for  an  offence  by 
single  combat,  or  duel. — 2.  To  call  to  a 
contest ;  to  invite  to  a  trial ;  as,  I  chal- 
lenge a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts, 
implying  defiance. — 3.  To  accuse;  to 
call  to  answer.— 4.  To  claim  as  due;  to 
demand  as  a  right;  as,  the  Supreme 
Being  challenges  our  reverence  and 
homage. — o.  In  law,  to  call  off  a  juror, 
or  jurors;  or  to  demand  that  jurors 
shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  a  cause.  [See 
THE  NOUN.]— 6.  To  call  to  the  perform- 
ance of  conditions. 

CHAL'LENGEABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
challenged;  that  may  be  called  to  an 
account. 

CHALLENGED,  pp.  Called  to  com- 
bat or  to  contest;  claimed;  demanded 
as  due ;  called  from  a  jury. 
CHAL'LENGER,  n.  One  who  chal- 
lenges; one  who  invites  to  a  single 
combat;  one  who  calls  on  another  by 
way  of  defiance.— 2.  One  who  claims 
superiority;  one  who  claims  any  thing 
as  his  right,  or  makes  pretensions  to  it. 
— 3.  One  who  calls  a  juror,  or  a  jury, 
from  the  trial  of  his  cause. 
CHAL'LENG'ING,  ppr.  Summoning 
to  a  duel,  or  to  contest;  claiming  as  a 
right;  defying;  calling  off  from  a  jury. 
€HALYB7E'US,  n.  A  genus  of  birds 
separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  Cassi- 
cans  of  Buffon.  The  known  species 
come  from  Guinea,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  metallic  tints  of  their  plumage. 
One  of  these  is  the  Chalybus  Para- 
disaeus,  a  richly  plumed  bird,  and  in  its 
manners  resembling  the  crows. 
€HALYB'EAN,a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining 
to  steel  well  tempered. 
CHALYB'EATE,  a.  [Lat.  chalybs;  Gr. 
x«Ai4.,  steel.  Qu.  from  chalybs,  a  town 
near  the  Euxine.]  Impregnated  with 
particles  of  iron;  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine containing  iron,  and  to  mineral 
waters  which  are  impregnated  with 
iron,  such  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  Cheltenham,  Scarbo- 
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rough,  Hartfel,  Peterhead,  Pananich, 
Dunblane,  and  many  others. 
€HALYB'EATE,    n.    Any    water   or 

other  liquor  into  which  iron  enters. 
CHAM,  n.  (kam.)  The  sovereign  prince 

of  Tartary.  Usually  written  Khan. 
€HAMA'CE^E,  or  €HA'MID^E,  n.  A 
family  of  Conehiferous  molluscs,  the 
third  of  the  acephalous  or  headless  tes- 
taceai,  according  to  Cuvier;  one  of  the 
genera  is  termed  chama,  of  which  the 
fossil  species  are  numerous. 
CHAMADE,  n.  [Fr.  from  It.  chiamata, 
a  calling;  chiamare,  to  call;  Lat.  clamo; 
Port,  chamada,  from  chamar,  to  call. 
See  CLAIM.]  In  war,  the  beat  of  a 
drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet,  inviting 
an  enemy  to  a  parley ;  as  for  making  a 
proposition  for  a  truce,  or  for  a  capitu- 
lation. 

€HAMjEDO'REA,  n.  A  genus  of 
palms.  They  are  small  reed-like  plants 
with  ringed  shoots. 

CHAM^E'LEON,  n.  A  constellation 
near  the  south  pole,  formed  by  Bayer. 
CHAMELEON  PROCUM'BENS,  n. 
A  beautiful  little  alpine  bush.  It  is  a 
small  evergreen  creeping  shrub,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

CHAM.E'ROPS,  n.  The  fan-palm,  a 
genus  of  palm  trees,  in  which  is  com- 
prehended the  most  northern  species 
of  the  palm.  The  C.  Humilis  is  the 
only  European  species. 
CHAMBER,  n.  [Fr.  chambre;  Lat. 
camera;  Gr.  Katf*.*$u.,  an  arched  roof, 
vault  or  upper  gallery,  a  chamber;  Ger. 
hammer;  Ch.  ^ap,  kamar,  to  arch.]  1. 
An  apartment  in  an  upper  story,  or  in 
a  story  above  the  lower  floor  of  a 
dwelling  house,  often  used  as  a  lodging 
room. — 2.  Any  retired  room;  any  pri- 
vate apartment  which  a  person  occu- 
pies ;  as,  he  called  on  the  judge  at  his 
chambers, 

Joseph   entered    into   his   chamber    and 
wept;  Gen.  xliii. 

3.  Any  retired  place. 

Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death;   Prov.  vii. 

4.  A  hollow  or  cavity ;  as,  the  chamber 
of  the  eye. — 5.  A  place  where  an  as- 
sembly meets,  and  the  assembly  itself; 
as,  star  chamber;   imperial   chamber; 
chamber    of    accounts ;    ecclesiastical 
chamber;   privy  chamber;   chamber  of 
commerce,  &c.— 6.  In  mitit.  affairs,  the 
chamber  of  a  mortar  is  that  part  of 
the  chase  where  the  powder  lies. — 7. 
A  powder  chamber,  or  bomb  chamber,  a 
place  under  ground  for  holding  pow- 
der and  bombs,  where  they  may  be  safe 
and  secured  from  rains. — 8.  The  cham- 
ber of  a  mine,  a  place,  generally  of  a 
cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is  con- 
fined.— 9.  A  species  of  ordnance.    Qu. 
10.  The  clouds ;  Ps.  civ. — 11.  Certain 
southern  constellations,  which  are  hid 
from  us. 

The  chamberi  of  the  south;  Job  ix. 

Chamber-council,  a  private  or  secret 
council. — Chamber-counsel,  *a  counsel- 
lor who  gives  his  opinion  in  a  private 
apartment,  but  does  not  advocate 
causes  in  court — Chambers  of  a  loch, 
the  space  between  the  gates  of  a  lock 
in  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises  and 
sinks  so  as  to  pass  the  lock.  In  her., 
the  cylindrical  part  of  ordnance  is 
denominated  a  chamber  or  chamber 
oiece,  and  is  sometimes  borne  in  coats 
of  arms  without  a  carriage. 
HAMBER,  u.  i.  To  reside  in  or  occupy 
as  a  chamber. — 2.  To  be  wanton ;  to 


CHAMELEON 


CHAMP 


CHANCE 


indulge  in  lewd  or  immodest  behaviour ; 
Horn.  xiii. 

CHAMBER,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
chamber. 

CHAMBERER,  n.  One  who  intrigues, 
or  indulges  in  wantonness. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW,  n.  One  who 
sleeps  in  the  same  apartment. 

CHAMBER-HANG'ING,  n.  Tapestry 
or  hangings  for  a  chamber. 

CHAMBERING,  n.  Wanton,  lewd,  im- 
modest behaviour;  Rom.  xiii. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  n.  [Fr.  chambellan  ; 
Arm.  cambrelan;  D.  kamerling ;  Lat. 
camerarius.]  1.  An  officer  charged 
with  the  direction  and  management  of 
a  chamber,  or  of  chambers.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
sixth  officer  of  the  crown.  His  func- 
tions, always  important,  have  varied  in 
different  reigns.  At  coronations,  and 
in  other  state  pageants,  he  is  a  leading 
personage.  Under  him  are  the  gentle- 
man usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  other 
officers;  and  he  provides,  by  his  subor- 
dinates, all  requisites  in  the  house  of 
lords,  during  parliament.  One  of  his 
duties  is  that  of  supervision  of  the  acted 
drama,  he  having  for  his  deputy  a 
licenser  of  plays.  The  Chamberlains  of 
the  exchequer,  of  London,  of  Chester,  of 
North  Wales,  &c.,  are  receivers  of  rents 
and  revenues. — 2.  A  servant  who  has 
the  cire  of  the  chambers  in  an  inn  or 
hotel. 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP,  n.  The  office 
of  a  chamberlain. 

CHAMBER-LYE,  n.  Urine. 

CHAMBER-MAID,  n.  A  woman  who 
has  the  care  of  chambers,  making  the 
beds,  and  cleaning  the  rooms,  or  who 
dresses  a  lady  and  waits  upon  her  in 
her  apartment. 

CHAMBER-POT,  n.  A  vessel  used  in 
bed -rooms. 

CHAMBER-PRAC'TICE,  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  counsellors  at  law,  who  give 
their  opinions  in  private,  but  do  not 
appear  in  court. 

CHAMBRA'NLE,  n.  Among  builders, 
an  ornament  of  stone  or  wood,  border- 
ing the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys.  The  top  part  is  called 
the  traverse,  and  the  two  sides  the 
ascendants. 

GHAM'BREL,  n.  The  joint  or  bending 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg. 

CHAME'LEON,  n.  [Lat.  chamatleon; 
Gr.  xffwita*.]  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Lacerta,  or  lizard,  with  a  naked  body, 
a  tail  and  four  feet.  The  body  is  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  and  the  tail  five 


Fork-owed  Chameleon. 


Inches ;  with  this  it  clings  to  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  skin  is  cold  to 
the  touch,  and  contains  small  grains  or 
eminences,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour,  in 


the  shade,  but  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  all 
parts  of  the  body  become  of  a  grayish- 
brown  or  tawny  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  extraordinary 
faculty  which  the  Chameleon  possesses 
of  changing  its  colour,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  arise  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  great  size  of  the 
lungs,  which,  when  fully  dilated,  ren- 
ders the  body  of  the  animal  most 
transparent ;  but  this  has  been  denied 
by  some  of  the  ablest  naturalists,  who 
contend  that  these  changes  proceed 
from  two  layers  of  membraneous  pig- 
ment existing  in  the  skin. 

CHAME'LEON  MINERAL,  n.  A  name 
given  by  the  chemists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  a  mass  produced  by  fusing 
oxide  of  magnesia  with  nitre  or  potash. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  changes 
of  colour  which  it  may  be  made  to 
undergo. 

€HAME'LEONIZE,  t).  t.  To  change 
into  various  colours. 

CHAM'FER,  v.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Fr. 
chancrer,  to  hollow,  to  cut  sloping; 
Arm.  chancra  ;  said  to  be  from  cancer.] 
1.  To  channel ;  to  cut  a  furrow,  as  in  a 
column,  or  to  cut  into  a  sloping  form. 
—2.  To  wrinkle. 

CHAM'FER,    )  n.  A  small  gutter  or 

CHAM'FRET,)  furrow  cut  in  wood 
or  other  hard  material;  a  slope;  the 
corner  of  any  thing  originally  right- 
angled,  cut  aslope  equally  on  the  two 
sides  which  form  it. 

CHAM'FERED,  pp.  Cut  into  furrows, 
or  cut  sloping. 

CHAM'FERING.ppr.  Cutting  a  gutter 
in  ;  cutting  in  a  slope. 

CHAM'FRAIN,  n. 
In  antiq.,  armour 
for  the  head  of  a 
horse. 

€HAM'ITE,  n. 
The  fossil  remains 
of  the  Chama,  a 
shell. 

CHAMOIS,  n.  [Fr. 

from  It.  camozza  ; 

Sp.   gamuza,   from 

gamo,      a      buck.] 

An   animal   of  the 

goat    kind,    whose 

skin   is   made  into 

soft  leather,  called 

shammy.     It  is  now  arranged  with  the 

antelopes. 


GHAM'OMILE,  n.  LGr.  x«^«',  ™  the 
ground,  and  ^ix«»,  an  apple.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  Anthemis  nabilis  ; 
a  bitter  plant  much  used  in  medicine, 
especially  the  flowers. 

CHAMP,  v.  t.  [Fr.  champayer,  to  feed, 
graze,  or  pasture.  Qu.  Gr.  z**™,  for 
m  is  often  casual  before  a  labial,  and 
in  Gr.  y«w«<,  is  the  jaws.]  1.  To  bite 
with  repeated  action  of  the  teeth ;  as, 
a  horse  champs  the  bit.— 2.  To  bite  into 
small  pieces  ;  to  chew ;  to  masticate  ; 
to  devour. 
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CHAMP,  v.  i.  To  chew  ;  to  perform  th« 
action  of  biting  by  repeated  motion  ol 
the  teeth ;  as,  to  champ  upon  the  bit. 
CHAMP,  n.  In  arch.,  a  Hat  surface. 
CHAMPAGNE,  In.    A  kind  of  brisk, 
CHAMPANE,     /  sparkling  wiue,  from 
Champagne  in  France. 
CHAMPAIGN,  )  n.  [From  camp  or  the 
CHAMPAIN,      J    same  root.]    A  flat 
open  country. 
CHAMPAIGN,   a.   Level,  open;    as  a 

champaign  country. 

CHAMPAIN,  n.  In  her.,  champain  or 
point  champain,  is  a  mark  of  dishonour 
in  the  coat  of  arms  of  him  who  has 
killed  a  prisoner  of  war  after  he  has 
asked  for  quarter. 
CHAMP'ED, pp.  Bitten;  chewed. 
CHAMP'ER,  n.  One  that  champs  or 
bites. 

€HAMTERTOR,n.  [See  CHAMPERTY.] 
In  law,  one  who  is  guilty  of  champerty 
— which  see. 

CHAM'PERTT,  n.  [Fr.  champart,  field- 
rent;  champ,  Lat.  campus,  a  field,  and 
part,  a  share,  or  partir  to  divide,  cam- 
pum  partire.]  A  species  of  mainten- 
ance, being  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant, to  divide  the  land  or  other 
matter  in  suit,  between  them,  if  they 
prevail;  whereupon  the  champertor  is 
to  carry  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own 
expense.  The  purchase  of  a  suit,  or 
of  the  right  of  suing. 
CHAMPIGN'ON,  n.  (shampin'yon.) 
[Fr.]  A  kind  of  mushroom. 
CHAMP'ING,  ppr.  Biting  with  repeat- 
ed action. 

CHAM'PION,  n.  [Fr.  champion;  It. 
campione;  D.  hamper,  or  hampvegter; 
Ger.  hampfer.  In  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  camp  or  kamp  signifies  a  com- 
bat, and  in  some  of  them,  a  camp; 
Sax.  campa,  a  camp  and  a  combat; 
cempa,  a  soldier,  warrior,  or  gladiator ; 
W.  camp,  a  game,  a  feat;  campiaw,  to 
contend  in  a  game.  Here  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  campus.  It  was 
originally  the  plain  or  open  place  ap- 
propriated to  games,  sports,  and  athletic 
exercises.]  1.  A  man  who  undertakes 
a  combat  in  the  place  or  cause  of  an- 
other.— 2.  A  man  who  fights  in  his  own 
cause  in  a  duel. — 3.  A  hero;  a  brave 
warrior.  Hence,  one  who  is  bold  in 
contest ;  as  a  champion  for  the  truth. 
Champion  of  the  king,  a  person  whose 
office  it  is  at  the  coronation  of  our 
kings  to  ride  armed  into  Westminster 
hall,  while  the  king  is  at  dinner  there, 
and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  to 
make  challenge  to  this  effect,  "  that  if 
any  man  should  deny  the  king's  title  to 
the  crown,  he  is  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat."  It  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  form. 

CHAM'PION,  v.  t.  To  challenge  to  a 
combat. 
CHAM'PIONED,  pp.    Challenged  to 

combat. 

CHAM'PIONESS,  n.  A  female  cham- 
pion. 

CHAM'PIONING,  ppr.  Challenging  to 
combat. 

CHAM'PIONSHIP,  n.  State  of  being  a 
champion. 

CHANCE,  n.  [Fr.  chance;  Ger.  schanze. 
This  seems  to  be  from  the  participle  of 
the  French  verb  cheoir,  to  fall,  Sp. 
caer,  from  the  Lat.  cado,  or  directly 
from  the  Latin  cadens,  cadentia.]  1. 
An  event  that  happens,  falls  out,  or 
takes  place,  without  being  contrived, 
intended,  expected,  or  foreseen ;  the  ef- 
fect of  an  unknown  cause,  or  the  IHJ- 
usual  or  unexpected  effect  of  a  known 
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cause:  accident;  casualty;  fortuitous 
event ;  as,  time  and  chance  happen  to 
all. 

By  chance  there  came  down  a  certain 
priest  that  way  ;  I.uko  x.  31. 
2.  Fortune ;  what  fortune  may  bring ; 
as,  they  must  take  their  chance. — 3.  An 
event,  good  or  evil ;  success  or  misfor- 
tune; luck. — 4.  Possibility  of  an  oc- 
currence ;  opportunity. 

Your   ladyship  may  have  a  chance  to 
escape  this  address.  Sirift. 

5.  In  math.,  it  signifies  probability.  The 
doctrine  of  chances  teaches  how  to  find 
the  probability  of  a  given  event  taking 
place  from  an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  it.  This  doctrine 
is  important,  for  the  calculation  of  in- 
surance risks,  the  worth  of  life  annui- 
ties, Ac. 

CHANCE,  v.  i.  To  happen;  to  fall  out; 
to  come  or  arrive  without  design,  or 
expectation. 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  ; 
Deut.  xxii. 

All,  Casca,  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to- 
d!>y-.  Shak. 

CHANCE,  a.  Happening  by  chance ; 
casual ;  as,  a  chance  comer. 

CHANCE  ABLE,  a.  Accidental ;  casual ; 
fortuitous. 

CHANCE'ABLY,  ado.  Casually;  by 
chance. 

CHANCE-COMER,  n.  One  who  comes 
unexpectedly. 

CHANCED,  pp.  of  Chance. 

CHANCEFUL,  a.  Hazardous. 

CHANCING,  ppr.  Happening. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  n.  [chance  and 
medley,  a  mixture ;  but  more  properly, 
chaudemell,  Norm.  Fr.  a  hot  debate, 
strife,  or  quarrel;  chaud,  hot,  from 
Lat.  calidus,  and  meller,  for  mesler,  to 
mix.]  In  law,  the  killing  of  a  person 
by  chance,  when  the  killer  is  doing  a 
lawful  act ;  for  if  he  is  doing  an  unlaw- 
ful act,  it  is  felony.  As  if  a  man  when 
throwing  bricks  from  a  house  into  a 
street  where  people  are  continually 
passing,  after  giving  warning  to  pas- 
sengers to  take  care,  should  kill  a  per- 
son, this  is  chance-medley.  But  if  he 
gives  no  warning,  and  kills  a  man,  it  is 
manslaughter. 

CHANCEL,  n.  [Fr.  chancel or  chanceau; 
Lat.  cancelli,  lattices  or  cross-bars,  in- 
closing the  place;  Sp.  cancel,  candlla, 
a  wooden  screen,  a  wicker  gate;  It. 
cancello,  ballustrades;  Gr.  xifr.\is: 
Ch.  VjSJp,  hanhel  or  hanhail,  net-work ; 
Syr.  id.  See  CANCEL.]  That  part  of 
the  choir  of  a  church,  between  the  al- 
tar or  communion  table,  and  the  bal- 
lustrade  or  railing  that  incloses  it,  or 
that  part  where  the  altar  is  placed ; 
formerly  inclosed  with  lattices  or  cross- 
bars, as  now  with  rails. — 2.  An  inclosed 
space  railed  off  in  courts  of  judicature. 

CHANCELLOR,   n.    [Fr.   chancelier ; 
Port,   chancetter;  Ger.   hanzler ;  Lat. 
cancellariiis,  a  scribe,  secretary,  notary, 
or  chancellor ;  from  cancello,  to  make 
lattice-work,  to  cancel,  or  blot  out  by 
crossing  the   lines;  or  from  cancelli, 
lattices,  because  the  secretary  sat  be- 
hind lattices.]     Originally,  a  chief  no- 
tary or  scribe,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors ;  but  in  England,  in  later  times, 
an  officer  invested  with  judicial  powers, 
and  particularly  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  charters,  letters,  and  other 
official  writings  of  the  crown,  that  re-  j 
quire   to   be  solemnly   authenticated.  | 
Hence  this  officer  became  the  keeper  i 
of  the  great  seal.     From  the  Roman 
empire,  this  office  passed  to  the  church,  I 
I. 


and  hence  every  bishop  has  his  chan- 
cellor. The  Lord  Hiijh  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  or  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  is  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown. 
He  is  a  privy  councillor  by  his  office, 
and  prolocutor  of  the  house  of  lords 
by  prescription.  To  him  belongs  the 
appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace;  he  is  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science, visitor  of  all  hospitals  and 
colleges  founded  by  the  king,  guardian 
of  all  charitable  uses,  and  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery. — Chancellor  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  is  the  bishop's 
lawyer,  versed  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  to  direct  tho  bishop  in  causes  of 
the  church,  civil  and  criminal. — Chan- 
cellor of  a  Cathedral,  is  an  officer  who 
hearslessonsand  lectures  In  the  church, 
by  himself  or  his  vicar,  inspects  schools, 
hears  causes,  applies  the  seal,  writes 
and  despatches  letters  of  the  chapter, 
keeps  the  books,  itc. — Chancellor  of 
theExchequer,  the  highest  finance  minis- 
ter of  the  British  government.  This  office 
is,  from  its  nature,  entrusted  to  a  com- 
moner. It  is  sometimes  held  along  with 
thatof  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  the  latter 
title  always  being  that  of  the  premier. 
This  chancellor,  as  an  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  has  precedence  above  the 
barons  of  that  court. — Chancellor  of  a 
University,  is  an  officer  who  seals  the 
diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  &c.  The 
chancellor  of  Oxford  is  usually  one  of 
the  prime  nobility,  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents in  convocation,  and  he  holds  the 
office  for  life.  He  is  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is 
also  elected  from  among  the  prime  no- 
bility; he  does  not  hold  his  office  for 
life,  but  may  be  elected  every  three 
years. — Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  other  military  orders,  is  an 
officer  who  seals  the  commissions  and 
mandates  of  the  chapter  and  assembly 
of  the  knights,  keeps  the  register  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivers  their 
acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. — 
Chancellor  of  a  Jury,  in  Scotland,  is 
the  preses  or  foreman  of  the  jury,  who 
announces  the  verdict,  when  it  is  a 
verbal  one,  and  who  delivers  it  in,  and 
along  with  the  clerk,  subscribes  it  in  the 
name  of  the  jury,  when  it  is  in  writing. 
In  France,  a  secretary  is,  in  some  cases, 
called  a  chancellor.  In  the  United 
States,  a  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  a 
court  of  chancery  or  equity,  established 
by  statute.  In  scripture,  a  master  of 
the  decrees,  or  president  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  Ezra  iv. 

CHANCELLORSHIP,  n.  The  office  of 
a  chancellor ;  the  time  during  which 
one  is  chancellor. 

CHANCERY,?i.  [Fr.  chanceller ie ;  Lat. 
cancellaria,  from  cancelli,  lattices,  or 
from  the  judge,  who  presided  in  the 
court.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  highest 
court  of  justice,  next  to  the  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  two  distinct  tri- 
bunals; one  ordinary,  being  a  court  of 
common  law ;  the  other  extraordinary, 
or  a  court  of  equity.  The  ordinary 
legal  court  holds  pleas  of  recogniz- 
ances acknowledged  in  the  chancery, 
writs  of  scire  facias,  for  repeal  of  let- 
ters patent,  writs  of  partition,  and  all 
personal  actions  by  or  against  any  of- 
ficer of  the  court.  But  if  the  parties 
come  to  issue,  in  fact,  this  court  cannot 
try  it  by  a  jury;  but  the  record  must 
be  delivered  to  the  king's  bench.  From 
this  court  issue  all  original  writs  that 
pass  under  the  great  seal,  commissions 
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of  charitable  uses,  bankruptcy,  idiocy, 
-lunacy,  &c.  The  extraordinary  court, 
or  court  of  equity,  proceeds  upon  rules 
of  equity  and  conscience,  moderates 
the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  and 
gives  relief  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
remedy  in  the  common  law  courts. 
The  lord  chancellor,  the  vice-chancel- 
lors, and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  are  the 
judges  by  whom  equity  is  administered 
in  chancery.  Each  of  these  has  a  se- 
parate court.  In  Scotland,  the  chan- 
cery is  an  office,  managed  by  the  direc- 
tor of  chancery  and  his  deputies,  in 
which  are  recorded  all  charters,  pa- 
tents of  dignities,  gifts  of  offices,  re- 
missions, legitimations,  presentations, 
commissions,  brieves,  retours,  precepts 
thereon,  and  all  other  writs  appointed 
to  pass  the  great,  or  the  quarter  seal. 
The  director  of  chancery  is  keeper  of 
the  quarter  seal. — 2.  In  the  United 
States,  a  court  of  equity. 

CHAN'€RE,  n.  [Fr.  chancre;  Arm. 
chancr.  The  same  as  cancer,  canker.  J 
A  venereal  ulcer. 

CHAN'€ROUS,  a.  Ulcerous;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  chancre. 

CHANDELIER,  n.  [Fr.  id.  ,•  A™,  can- 

tolozr,  or  cantuler;  from  Lat.  candela,  a 
candle,  from  candeo,  to  shine.]  1.  A 
frame  with  branches  to  hold  a  number 
of  candles,  to  illuminate  a  public  or 
large  room. — 2.  In  fort ,  a  moveable 
parapet,  serving  to  support  fascines  to 
cover  pioneers. 

CHANDLER,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  chandelier,  or 
rather  Teutonic  handler.  See  CORN- 
CIIANDLEB.]  An  artisan  whose  trade 
is  to  make  candles,  or  one  who  sells 
candles. 

CHANDLERLY,  adv.  Like  a  chand- 
ler. 

CHANDLERY,  n.  The  commodities 
sold  by  a  chandler. 

CHANDRY,  H.  The  place  where  can- 
dles are  kept. 

CHANFRIN,  n.  The  fore  part  of  a 
horse's  head. 

CHANGE,  v.  t.  [FT.  changer;  It.  can- 
giare.  Qu,  Is  this  radically  the  same 
word  as  It.  cambio,  cambiare,  Sp.  id.?] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one 
state  to  another ;  to  alter,  or  make  dif- 
ferent; to  vary  in  external  form,  or  in 
essence ;  as,  to  change  the  colour  or 
shape  of  a  thing;  to  change  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  change  the  heart  or  life. — 

2.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another ;  to  shift ;   as,  to   change   the 
clothes. 

Be  clean  and  change  your  garments;  Gen. 

XXXV. 

3.  To  quit  one  thing  or  state  for  an- 
other; followed   by  for;   as,  persons 
educated  in  a  particular  religion  do  not 
readily  change  it  for  another. — 4.  To 
give  and  take  reciprocally ;  as,  will  you 
change  conditions  with  me? — 5.  To  bar- 
ter; to  exchange  goods;  as,  to  change 
a  coach  for  a  chariot. — 6.  To  quit,  as 
one  place  for  another;  as,  to  change 
lodgings. — 7.  To  give  one  kind  of  money 
for  another;  to  alter  the  form  or  kind 
of  money,  by  receiving  the  value  in  a 
different  kind,  as  to  change  bank  notes 
for  silver;  or  to  give  pieces  of  a  larger 
denomination  for  an  equivalent  in  pieces 
of  smaller  denomination;  as,  to  chamje 
a  pound/or  shillings,  or  a  sovereign  for 
sixpences,  or  to  change  a  shilling  into 
pence;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  change 
shillings  for  or  into  pounds,  giving  mo- 
ney of  smaller  denomination  for  larger. 
— 8.  To  become  acid  or  tainted ;  to  turn 
from  a  natural  state  of  sweetness  and 
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purity;  as,  the  wine  is  changed;  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  said  to  change 
milk. — To  change  a  horse  or  to  change 
hand,  is  to  turn  or  bear  the  horse's 
head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right 
to  the  left. 

CHANGE,  v.  i.  To  be  altered ;  to  under- 
go variation ;  as,  men  sometimes  change 
for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse. 
I  am  Jehovah,  I  change  not;  Mai.  iii. 
2.  To  pass  the  sun,  as  the  moon  in  its 
orbit ;  as,  the  moou  will  change  the  14th 
of  this  month. 

CHANGE,  n.  Any  variation  or  altera- 
tion in  form,  state,  quality,  or  essence ; 
or  a  passing  from  one  state  or  form  to 
another ;  as,  a  change  of  countenance ; 
a  change  of  habits  or  principles. — 2.  A 
succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another;  vicissitude;  as,  a  change  of 
seasons ;  a  change  of  objects  on  a  jour- 
ney;  a  change  of  scenes. — 3.  A  revolu- 
tion ;  as,  a  change  of  government. — 4. 
A  passing  by  the  sun,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  monthly  revolution ;  as, 
a  change  of  the  moon. — 6.  A  different 
state  by  removal;  novelty;  variety. 

Our  fathers  did,  for  change,  to   France 
repair.  Dryden. 

6.  Alteration  in  the  order  of  ringing 
belis ;  variety  of  sounds. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changt>t  in 
ringing.  Holder. 

7.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may 
be  substituted  for  another. 

Thirty  changes  of  raiment;  Judges  xiv. 

8.  Small  coins  of  money,  which  may  be 
given  for  larger  pieces. — 9.  The  balance 
of  money  paid  beyond  the  price  of  goods 
purchased ;  as,  I  gave  the  clerk  a  bank 
note  for  his  cloth,  and  he  gave  me  the 
change. — 10.    The   dissolution   of   the 
body;  death. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come;  Job  xiv. 
li.'C'hange  for  exchange,  a  place  where 
merchants  and  others  meet  to  transact 
business;  a  building  appropriated  for 
mercantile  transactions. — 12.  In  math., 
changes  denote  the  permutations  or 
variations  of  any  number  of  things, 
with  regard  to  their  position,  order, 
&c. ;  as,  how  many  changes  may  be 
rung  on  a  number  of  bells,  or  how  many 
different  ways  any  number  of  persons 
may  be  placed,  or  how  many  variations 
may  be  made  of  any  number  of  letters, 
or  any  other  things  proposed  to  be 
varied.  The  number  of  changes  is  got 
by  multiplying  together  the  terms  of 
the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  the  last  term 
being  the  number  of  things  proposed 
to  be  varied.  Thus,  13  numbers  admit 
of  6,227,020,800  changes  or  different 
positions. 

CHANGEABILITY,  n.  Changeable- 
ness,  which  is  generally  used. 

CHANGEABLE,  a.  That  may  change; 
subject  to  alteration;  fickle;  incon- 
stant ;  mutable ;  variable ;  as,  a  person 
of  a  changeable  mind. — 2.  Having  the 
quality  of  suffering  alteration  of  exter- 
nal appearance ;  as,  changeable  silk. 

CHANGEABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  changeable ;  fickleness ;  incon- 
stancy; instability;  mutability. — 2.  Sus- 
ceptibility of  change  or  alteration. 

CHANGEABLT,  adv.  Inconstantly. 

CHANGED.pp.  Altered;  varied; turned; 
converted;  shifted. 

CHANGEFUL,  a.  Full  of  change;  in- 
constant ;  mutable ;  fickle ;  uncertain ; 
subject  to  alteration. 

CHANGELESS,  a.  Constant;  not  ad- 
mitting alteration. 


CHANGELING,  71.  [change  and  ling 
It  is  said  this  word  originated  in  a 
superstitious  opinion  that  fairies  stea 
children  and  put  others  that  are  uglv 
and  stupid  in  their  places.]  1.  A  child 

left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 

2.   An   idiot;   a  fool 3.  One  apt  to 

change;  a  waverer. — 4.  Any  thing 
changed  and  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
CHANGER,  n.  One  who  alters  the  form 
of  any  thing — 2.  One  that  is  employed 
in  changing  and  discounting  money ; 
a  money-changer. — 3.  One  given  to 
change. 

CHANGING,  ppr.  Altering;  turning; 
putting  one  thing  for  another ;  shifting 
CHANKS,  or  CHANK  SHELLS,  n. 
Common  conch  shells,  which  are  fished 
up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar  and 
other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of 
chunks  have  also  been  found.  They 
are  of  a  spiral  form,  and  are  sewed  into 
narrow  rings  or  bracelets,  and  worn  as 
ornaments  by  the  Hindoo  women. 
CHAN'NA,  n.  A  fish  taken  in  the 
Mediterranean,  resembling  the  sea- 
perch. 

CHAN'NEL.n.  [Ir.  cainneal;  Fr.  canal; 
Lat.  canalis.  It  is  a  different  spelling 
of  canal.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  pas- 
sage; a  place  of  passing  or  flowing; 
particularly,  a  water-course. — 2.  The 
place  where  a  river  flows,  including 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But 
more  appropriately,  the  deeper  part  or 
hollow  in  which  the  principal  current 
flows — 3.  The  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay,  or  harbour,  where  the  principal 
current  flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh 
water,  or  which  is  the  most  convenient 
for  the  track  of  a  ship. — 4.  That  through 
which  any  thing  passes ;  means  of  pass- 
ing, conveying,  or  transmitting ;  as,  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  ua  by  different 
channels. — 5.  A  gutter  or  furrow  in  a 
column. — The  channel  in  an  Ionic 
capital  is  that  part  which  lies  some- 
what hollow  under  the  abacus,  and 

open   upon  the  echinus Channel  of 

the  larmer,  the  soffit  of  a  cornice 

Channel  of  a  volute,  the  face  of  its  cir- 
cumvolution.— 6.  An  arm  of  the  sea; 
a  strait  or  narrow  sea,  between  two 
continents,  or  between  a  continent  and 
au  isle ;  as,  the  British  or  Irish  channel. 
— 7.  Channels  of  a  ship.  [See  CHAIN- 
WALES.] — Channel  of  a  horse,  the  hol- 
low between  the  two  nether  jaw-bones, 
where  the  tongue  is  lodged. — Channel- 
stones,  stones  used  for  forming  gutters 
in  paving. 

CHAN'NEL,  v.  t.  To  form  a  channel; 
to  cut  channels  in ;  to  groove ;  as,  to 
channel  a  field  or  a  column. 
CHAN'NELED,  pp.  Having  channels; 
grooved   longitudinally — In   bat.,  ap- 
plied to  the  stem,  leaf,  and  petioles. 
CHANNELING,  ppr.  Cutting  chan- 
nels ;  grooving  longitudinally. 
OHAN'SON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  song. 
CHANT,  ».  t.  [Fr.  chanter;  Lat.  canto, 
cantus ;    W.   ayanu ;    Lat.  cano.    See 
CANT.]    1.  To  sing ;  to  utter  a  melodi- 
ous voice ;  that  is,  to  cant  or  throw  the 
voice  in  modulations. 

The  cheerful  birds  do  chant  sweet  music. 
Spenser. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song;  as,  to  chant 
the  praises  of  Jehovah.— 3. To  sing,  as 
in  church  service ;  to  repeat  words  in 
a  kind  of  canting  voice  or  talking  style, 
between  air  and  recitative. —  To  chant 
a  horse,  is  to  advertise  it  by  qualities 
which,  on  trial,  are  found  wanting. 
CHANT,  ».  t.  To  sing;  to  make  melody 
with  the  voice. 
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They  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol; 
Amos  vi. 

2.  To  repeat  words  in  the  church  ser- 
vice with  a  kind  of  singing. 
CHANT,   n.    Song;    melody;    church- 
service. 

CHANTED,  pp.  Sung;  uttered  with 
modulations  of  voice. 
C II ANTER,  n.  One  who  chants ;  a  singer 
or  songster. — 2.  The  chief  singer,  or 
priest  of  the  chantry. — 3.  The  pipe 
which  sounds  the  tenor  or  treble  in  a 
bagpipe. 

CHANTICLEER,  n.  [chant  and  clear, 
Fr.  clair.]  A  cock,  so  called  from  the 
clearness  or  loudness  of  his  voice  in 
crowing. 

CHANTING,  ppr.  Singing;  uttering  a 
melodious  voice ;  repeating  words  with 
a  singing  voice. 

CHANTING,  n.  The  act  of  singing  or 
uttering  with  a  song. 
CHANTLATE,  n.  In  building,  a  piece 
of  wood  fastened  near  the  end  of  the 
rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall, 
to  support  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles, 
so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  rain  water 
from  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
walls. 

CHANTRESS,  n.  A  female  singer. 
CHANTRY,   n.   [Fr.   chantrerie,  from 
chant.]     A  church  or  chapel  endowed 
with  lands,  or  other  revenue,  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests 
daily  to  sing  or  say  mass  for  the  souls 
of  the   donors,  or  such    as  they  ap- 
point. 
CHAOL'OGY,  n.  A  treatise  on  chaos, 

or  chaotic  matter. 

€HA'OS,  n.  [Lat.  chaos;  Gr.  x«cc.] 
That  confusion,  or  confused  mass,  in 
which  matter  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted, before  it  was  separated  into  its 
different  kinds,  and  reduced  to  order 
by  the  creating  power  of  God:  "Rudis 
indigestaque  moles." — 2.  Any  mixed 
mass,  without  due  form  or  order ;  as, 
a  chaos  of  materials. — 3.  Confusion ; 
disorder;  a  state  in  which  the  parts 
are  undistinguished. 
CHAOT'IC,  a.  Resembling  chaos ;  con- 
fused ;  as,  the  earth  was  originally  in  a 
chaotic  state. 

CHAP,  v.  t.  [Ar.  jabba,  to  cut  off  or 
out,  to  castrate;  jauba,  to  split,  rend, 
tear,  or  cleave,  to  cut.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Ger.  and  D.  happen,  Dan. 
happer,  Fr.  couper ;  but  these  agree 
better  with  Ar.  hafa  or  haifa,  to  cut. 
See  CHOP  and  GAPE.  Chap  is  some- 
times pronounced  chop.]  To  cleave, 
split,  crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  skin 
and  flesh  of  the  hand.  Dry  weather 
chaps  the  earth;  cold  dry  winds  chap 
the  hands. 

3HAP,  v.  i.  To  crack;  to  open  in  long 
slits;  as,  the  earth  chaps;  the  hands 
chap. 

2HAP,  n.  A  longitudinal  cleft,  gap,  or 
chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
in  the  hands  or  feet. 
3IIAP,  n.  [Sax.  ceafl,  a  beak,  or  chap; 
plur.  ceaflas,  the  chaps.]  The  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  mouth;  the 
jaw.  It  is  applied  to  beasts,  and  vul- 
garly to  men ;  generally  in  the  plural, 
the  chaps  or  mouth. 
3HAP,  n.  A  man  or  a  boy;  a  youth, 
used  familiarly  and  laxly  as  the  word 
fellow.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
a  buyer.  "  If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is 
your  chap."  In  this  sense  it  coincides 
with  chapman.  [See  CHEAP.] 
CHAP,  or  CHAUP,  n.  [Teut.  hip.]  A 
stroke  of  any  kind  ;  a  blow.  As  a  verb 
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to  strike  with  a  hammer,  or  any  instru- 
ment of  similar  use.     [Scotch.] 

CHAP,f  v.  i.  [Sax.  ceapian.]  T< 
cheapen. 

CHAP'BQOK,  n.  [See  CHAPMAN  an, 
CHKAP.]  A  small  book  or  pamphle 
carried  about  for  sale  by  hawkers. 

CHAPE,  n.  [Fr.  chape,  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  a  cover,  a  churchman's  cope 
the  head  of  an  alembic;  Arm.  chap, 
Sp.  chapa,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  cover- 
ing some  kind  of  work.  Qu.  cap.]  1 
The  catch  of  any  thing,  as  the  hook  ol 
a  scabbard,  or  the  catch  of  a  buckle 
by  which  it  is  held  to  the  back  strap. 
—2.  A  brass  or  silver  tip  or  case  that 
strengthens  the  end  of  a  scabbard. 


CHAFEAU,  n.  (shappo.)  [Fr.]  A  hat ; 
in  her.,  a  cap  or  bonnet  formerly  worn 
by  dukes,  and  sometimes  called  a  cap 
of  maintenance. 

CHAP'EL,  7i.  [Fr.  chapelle;  Lat.  ca- 
pella  ;  Sp.  capilla,  a  chapel,  a  hood  or 
cowl,  a  chapter  of  collegians,  a  proof- 
sheet;  from  the  same  root  as  cap.     It 
is  said  that  the  kings  of  France,  in  war, 
carried  St.  Martin's  hat  into  the  field, 
which  was  kept  in  a  tent  as  a  precious 
relic,  whence  the  place  took  the  name 
capella,  a  little  hat,  and  the  priest  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  tent  was  called 
capellanus,  now  chaplain.     Hence  the 
word  chapel  came  to  signify  a  private 
oratory.]     1.  A  house  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  primarily,  a  private  oratory,  or 
house  of  worship  belonging  to  a  pri- 
vate person.     In  Great  Britain  there 
are  several  sorts  of  chapels;  as, paro- 
chial chapels,  distinct  from  the  mother 
church;  chapels  which  adjoin  to  and 
are  a  part  of  the  church;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  honourable  persons 
for  burying-places ;   chapels   of  ease, 
built  in  large  parishes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitants;  free  chapels 
which  were  founded  by  the  kings  o: 
England;    chapels  in   the  universities 
belonging  to  particular  colleges;  do- 
mestic chapels,  built  by  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  for  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies.—2.  In  printers'  Ian.,  the  journey- 
men in  a  printing  office  when  assembled 
for  settling  disputed  prices  of  work,  &c 
CHAP'EL,  t).  t.  To  deposit  in  a  chapel 
CHAPELESS,  a.  Without  a  chape 
CHAP'ELET, )  7i.    [Fr.   chapelet.]     A 
CHAP'LET,     (   pair  of  stirrup    lea- 
thers, with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top 
in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  by  which 
they  are  made  fast  to  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  after  they  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  length  and  bearing  of  the 

CHAP'ELLING,  n.  The  act  of  turning 
a  ship  round  in  a  light  breeze  of  wind, 
when  close  hauled,  so  that  she  will  lie 
the  same  way  as  before. 

CHAP'ELLANY,  n.  A  place  founded 
within  some  church,  and  dependent 
thereon. 

CHAP-ELRY,  n.  The  bounds  or  juris- 
diction of  a  chapel. 

CHAP'ERON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  hood  or  cap 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in 
their  habits.  It  was  anciently  worn 
by  men,  women,  nobles,  and  populace ; 
afterward  appropriated  to  doctors  and 
licentiates  in  colleges.  The  name 
then  passed  to  certain  devices  placed 
on  the  foreheads  of  horses  which  drew 
the  hearse  in  pompous  funerals.- 

CHAP'ERON,  v.  t.  To  attend  on  a  lady 
in  a  public  assembly. 

CHAPERONED,  pp.  Waited  on  in  a 
public  assembly  by  a  male  or  female 
friend. 


CHAPERONING,  ppr.  Attending  on  a 
female  in  a  public  assembly. 
CHAP-FALLEN,  a.  [chap  and  fall.] 
Having  the  lower  chap  depressed;  hence 
dejected;  dispirited;  silenced. 
CHAP'ITER,  n.  [Fr.  chapiteau :  Lat. 
capitellum,  from  caput,  a  head.  This  is 
a  different  word  for  capital.]  l.f  The 
upper  part  or  capital  of  a  column  or 
pillar.  [See  CAPITAL.]— 2.  That  which 
is  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  justice 
in  his  charge  to  the  inquest. 
CHAP'LAUV,  n.  [Fr.  chapelain;  Lat. 
capellanus,  from  chapel.]  1.  An  eccle- 
siastic who  has  a  chapel,  or  who  per- 
forms service  in  a  chapel.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  has  forty-eight  chap- 
lains, who  attend,  four  each  month,  to 
perform  divine  service  for  the  royal 
family.  Princes  also,  and  persons  of 
quality,  have  chaplains  who  officiate  in 
their  chapels.— 2.  A  clergyman  who 
belongs  to  a  ship  of  war,  or  to  a  regi- 
ment of  land  forces,  for  performing 
divine  service.— 3.  A  clergyman  who  is 
retained  to  perform  divine  service  in  a 
family. — Chaplains  of  the  Pope,  are 
auditors  or  judges  of  causes  in  the 
sacred  palace. 

CHAP'LAINCY.Ti.Tneoffice  or  station 
of  a  chaplain. 

:HAP-LAINSHIP,  «.  The  office  or 

business  of  a  chaplain. — 2.  The  pos- 
session or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 
CHAP'LESS,  a.  Without  any  flesh  about 
the  mouth. 

2HAP-LET,  n.  [Fr.  chapelet.]  1.  A 
garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the 
head;  the  circle  of  a  crown. — 2.  A 
string  of  beads  used  by  the  Papists,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers.  They  are  made  sometimes  of 
coral,  of  wood,  of  diamonds,  &c.,  and 
are  called  paternosters.  The  invention 
is  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
probably  learnt  it  in  the  East,  as  the 
Orientals  use  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called 
a  chain,  rehearsing  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  on  each  link  or  head.  The 
Great  Mogul  is  said  to  have  eighteen 
of  these  chains,  all  precious  stones. 
The  Turks  also  use  a  kind  of  chaplet 

in  reciting  their  prayers 3.  In  arch., 

a  small  round  moulding,  carved  into 

beads,   pearls,  olives,  or  the   like. 4. 

In  horsemanship,  a  chapelet, — which 
see. — 5.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  pea- 
cock's head.  —  6.  A  small  chapel  or 
shrine. 

CHAP'MAN,  n.  plur.  Chapmen.    [Sax. 
ceapman;  Ger.  haufmann.  See  CHEAP.] 

1.  A  cheapener;  one  that  offers  as  a 
purchaser. 

Their  chapmen  they  betray.          Dryden. 

2.  A  seller;  a  market-man. 
CHAPOUR'NET,  n. 

[Fr.  chaperonnet.] 
In  her.,  a  chief  di- 
vided by  a  curved 
line. 

CHAP'PED,  pp. 
Cleft;  opened,  as 
the  surface  or  skin. 

CHAP'PING,  ppr. 
Cleaving,  as  the  sur- 
face or  skin. 


Chapournet. 


CHAP'PY,  a.  Full  of  chaps;  cleft. 

CHAPS,  the  mouth  or  jaws.  r&eCiiAp  1 

CHAPT.  See  CHAPPED. 

CHAP'TEH,  n.  [Fr.  chapitre;  Lat. 
capitulum,  a  head ;  from  Lat.  caput,  the 
head.]  1.  A  division  of  a  book  or  trea- 
tise ;  as,  Genesis  contains  fifty  chapters. 
Hence  the  phrase,  To  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  that  is,  throughout;  to  the 
end. — 2.  In  eccles.  polity,  a  society  or 
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community  of  clergymen,  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.—  3.  A 
place  where  delinquents  receive  dis- 
cipline and  correction.  —  4.  A  decretal 
epistle. 

CHAP'TER,  v.  t.  To  tax;  to  correct 
CHAP  TER-HOUSE,n.  A  house  where 
a  chapter  meets. 

CHAP'TREL, 

[from  chapiter.]  The 
capitals  of  pillars 
and  pilasters,  which 
support  arches,  com- 
monly called  imposts. 
CHAR,  71.  A  fish  be- 
longing to  the  same 
family  as  the  salmon, 
inhabiting  lakes  of 
pure  clear  water,  and 
found  in  many  parts 
of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  body 
somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  trout,  but 
is  longer  and  more 
slender. 

.  CHAR,7i.  In  England, 
work  done  by  the  day  ;  a  single  job  or 
task.—  In  New  England,  America,  it  is 
pronounced  c/iore,—  whichsee.  [The  on 
gin  of  the  word  is  not  known.]  In  Sax. 
cerre,  cyrr,  signifies  a  time  or  turn, 
occasion,  from  cerran,  cyrran,  to  turn, 
or  return. 

3HAR,  ».  t.  To  perform  a  business. 
CHAR,  v.  i.  To  work  at  others'  houses 
by  the  day,  without  being  a  hired  ser- 
vant; to  do  small  jobs. 
CHAR-WOMAN,  7i.  A  woman  hired  for 
odd  work,  or  for  single  days. 
CHAR,  p.  t.  [Russ.  jaryu  or  charim,  to 
roast,  or  burn  ;  or  goryu,  to  burn,  or 
be  burnt;  and  with  a  prefix,  sgarayu 
or  saorayu,  to  burn  ;  Fr.  charree,  ashes 
Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  i-n,  charar.     This 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  Lat.  carbo 
See  CHAHK.]    1.  To  burn  or  reduce  to 
coal  or  carbon;  to  reduce  to  charcoal, 
by  expelling  all  volatile  matter  from 
wood.     This  is  done  by  burning  wood 
slowly  under  a  covering  of  turf  and 
earth  —  2.  To  expel  all  volatile  matter 
from  stone  or  earth  by  heat. 

The  stone  or  earth  rAarrerf  from  all  forei-n 
visible  ingredients.  Xirrr<m. 

.,HARA'CEy£,  n.  A  curious  group  of 
acotyledonous  plants,  inhabiting  pools 
and  slow  streams,  to  which  they  com- 
municate a  nauseous  offensive  odour. 
They  are  jointed  leafless  plants,  witli 
verticillate  branches,  composed  either 
of  one  or  of  several  tubes  adhering  in 
bundles.  Most  of  the  species  exhibit 
a  remarkable  secretion  of  fluid  in 
their  tubes.  This  is  best  seen  in 
the  transparent  species,  now  included 
in  the  genus  Nitella.  Many  of  the 
charas  are  incrusted  with  carbonate 
of  lime. 

HAK'A€T,t  \  n.    [See  CHARACTER.] 
€HAR'E€T,t(    An  inscription. 
CHAR'ACTER,   n.    [Lat.   character; 

Gr.  x*s*XTf!,  from  the  verb 


,, 

,  x«{«Ja>,  to  scrape,  cut,  engrave.] 
1.  A  mark  made  by  cutting  er  engrav- 
ing, as  on  stone,  metal,  or  "other  hard 
material  ;  hence,  a  mark  or  figure  made 
with  a  pen  or  style  on  paper,  or  other 
material  used  to  contain  writing;  a 
letter  or  figure  used  to  form  words  and 
communicate  ideas.  Characters  are 
literal,  us  the  letters  of  an  alphabet; 
numeral,  as  the  arithmetical  figures; 
emblematical  or  symbolical,  which  ex- 
press things  or  ideas;  and  abbrevia- 
tions, as  C.  for  centum,  a  hundred;  Ib. 
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for  libra, a,  pound ;  A.  D.  Anno  Domini, 
&  c.  Mathematicians,  astronomers,  &c., 
employ  certain  characters,  or  marks,  to 
denote  certain  things,  whether  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  or  perspicuity,  in  their 
operations. — 2.  A  mark  or  figure  made 
by  stamping  or  impression,  as  on  coins. 
—3.  The  manner  of  writing;  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  letters  used  by  a  particular 
person. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your 
brother's.  S/iak. 

4.  The  peculiar  qualities  impressed  by 
nature  or  habit  on  a  person,  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others;  these  con- 

.  stitute  real  character,  and  the  qualities 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess,  con- 
stitute his  estimated  character  or  repu- 
tation. Hence  we  say,  a  character  is 
not  formed,  when  the  person  has  not 
acquired  stable  and  distinctive  quali- 
ties.— 5.  An  account,  description,  or 
representation  of  any  thing,  exhibiting 
its  qualities  and  the  circumstances 
attenoing  it ;  as,  to  give  a  bad  character 
to  a  town,  or  to  a  road. — 6.  A  person ; 
as,  the  assembly  consisted  of  various 
characters,  eminent  characters,  and  low 
characters;  all  the  characters  in  the 
play  appeared  to  advantage. 

The  friendship  of  distinguished  charac- 
ter!. Roscoe. 
7.  By  way  of  eminence,  distinguished, 
or  good  qualities;  those  which  are 
esteemed  and  respected;  and  those 
which  are  ascribed  to  a  person  in  com- 
mon estimation.  We  inquire  whether 
a  stranger  is  a  man  of  character. — 8. 
Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by 
office  or  station ;  the  qualities  that,  in 
public  estimation,  belong  to  a  person 
in  a  particular  station,  as  when  we  ask 
how  a  magistrate  or  commander  sup- 
ports his  character. — 9.  In  nat.  hist., 
the  peculiar  discriminating  qualities 
or  properties  of  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals. 

These  properties,  when  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating'  minerals,  are  call- 
ed character*.  deaveland. 
Generic  characters,  those  which  dis- 
tinguish many  things  of  a  kind,  and 
constitute  the  genus. — Essential  char- 
acters, those  which  distinguish  a  small 
number  of  individuals. — 10.  Distinction 
of  quality  of  any  kind  strongly  marked ; 
as  a  man  is  said  to  have  no  character, 
or  a  great  deal  of  character. 

CHAR'ACTER,  v.  t.  To  engrave;  to 
inscribe. — 2.  To  describe;  to  distin- 
guish by  particular  marks  or  traits. 

CHAR'ACTERED,  pp.  Engraved;  in- 
scribed ;  distinguished  by  a  particular 
character. 

CHAR'ACTERISM,  n.  The  distinction 
of  character. — 2.  A  particular  aspect 
or  configuration  of  the  heavens. 

CHARACTERISTIC,        1  a.fGr.  %*- 

CHARACTERIS'TICAL,  ]  <«*Tr,fl,- 
nxof,  from  xf**n^.]  That  constitutes 
the  character;  that  marks  the  peculiar 
distinctive  qualities  of  a  person  or 
thing;  as,  generosity  is  often  a  charac- 
teristic virtue  of  a  brave  man.  It  is 
followed  by  of;  as,  generosity  is  char- 
acteristic of  true  bravery. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  n.  That  which 
constitutes  a  character ;  that  which 
characterizes;  tliat  which  distinguishes 
a  person  or  tiling  from  another. 

Invention  is  the  characterise  of  Homer. 
Pope. 

2.  In  gram.,  the  principal  letter  of  a 
word,  which  is  preserved  in  most  of  its 
tenses,  in  its  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds.— The  characteristic  of  a  log- 


arithm,  is  its  index  or  exponent. — The 
characteristic  triangle  of  a  curve,  in 
gecm .,  is  a  r ectilin  ear  right-angled 
triangle,  whose  hypotenuse  makes  a 
part  of  the  curve,  not  sensibly  ditferent 
from  a  right  line. 

CHARACTERISTICALLY,  adv.  In 
a  manner  that  distinguishes  character. 

CHARACTERIS'TICALNESS,n.The 
state  or  qualities  of  being  character- 

CHARACTERIZA'TION,  n.   Act  of 

characterizing. 

CHARACTERIZE,  r.  t.  [Gr.  x****- 
Tu;jC*.]  1.  To  give  a  character,  or  an 
account  of  the  personal  qualities  of  a 
man;  to  describe  by  peculiar  qualities. 
— 2.  To  distinguish ;  to  mark  or  express 
the  character;  to  exhibit  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  a  person  or  thing;  as, 
humility  characterizes  the  true  Chris- 
tian; the  hero  is  characterized  by  bra- 
very and  magnanimity. 

The  system  of  mediation  has  character- 
ized the  entire  scheme  of  Divine  dispensa- 
tion. Thodey. 
3.  To  engrave  or  imprint.  [Lit.  «*.] 
— 4.  To  mark  with  a  peculiar  stamp  or 
figure. 

European,  Asiatic,  and  African  faces  are 
all  characterized.  Arbuthnnt. 

CHARACTERIZED,  pp.  Described 
or  distinguished  by  peculiar  qualities. 

CHARACTERIZING,  ppr.  Describ- 
ing or  distinguishing  by  peculiar  qua- 
lities. 

CHARACTERLESS,  a.  Destitute  of 
any  peculiar  character. 

CHAR'ACTERY,f  n.  Impression ; 
mark;  distinction. 

CHARADE,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.]  A  composition 
in  which  the  subject  is  generally  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  each  forming  a  dis- 
tinct word;  and  these  syllables  are  to 
be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical  descrip- 
tion, first  separately  and  then  together. 
Example : 

My  first,  when  a  Frenchman  is  learning 
English,  serves  him  to  swear  by.  ~Mytecond, 
is  either  hay  or  corn.  My  tchole  is  the  de- 
light of  the  age.  Garrick. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
the  word  should  consist  only  of  two 
syllables.  To  have  any  thing  of  wit 
or  point,  a  charade  should  be  so  con- 
trived that  the  ideas  employed  to  denote 
or  suggest  the  several  syllables,  and  the 
entire  word,  shall  be  all  in  some  way 
connected  together,  or  arise  naturally 
the  one  out  of  the  other.  This  how- 
ever is  often  neglected. 

CHARA'DRIUS,  n.  The  plover;  a 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Grallae,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  point  of 
the  bill  cylindrical  and  obtuse,  and  the 
nostrils  linear.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  common  in  the 
moors  of  Scotland ;  it  is  easily  known 
by  its  shrill  whistling  sound.  [See 
PLOVER.] 

CHAR^E'US,  71.  A  genus  of  moths,  of 
the  family  NoctuidaD.  Five  species 
have  been  found  in  England;  their 
larvas  are  naked,  feed  upon  roots,  and 
assume  the  papa  state  under  ground. 

CHARCOAL,  n.  [char  and  coal.  See 
CHAR.]  Coal  made  by  charring  wood ; 
the  impure  carbon  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  by 
heat,  without  free  access  of  air.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  watery  and  more 
volatile  elements  of  the  woody  fibre 
are  expelled,  while  the  carbon  remains, 
mixed  however  with  some  saline  mat- 
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ter.  [See  CABBOX.]  Charcoal  forms 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder.  It  makes  a  strong 
heat,  and  is  used  in  furnaces,  forges, 
private  families,  &c.  It  is  black,  brit- 
tle, Hght,  and  inodorous,  and  not  beint; 
decomposable  by  water  or  air,  will 
endure  for  ages  without  alteration. — 
Animal  charcoal,  charcoal  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonaceous 
portion  of  bones.  It  possesses,  in  a. 
much  higher  degree  than  vegetable 
charcoal,  the  power  of  destroying  vege- 
table colours. 

CHARD,  n.  [Fr.charde;  l.a.t.carduus.] 
The  leaves  of  artichokes  tied  and 
wrapped  all  over,  except  the  top,  in 
straw,  during  autumn  and  winter. 
This  makes  them  grow  white,  and  lose 
some  of  their  bitterness. — Chords  of 
beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  trans- 
planted, producing  great  tops,  which, 
in  the  midst,  have  a  large,  white,  thick, 
downy,  cotton-like  main  shoot,  which 
is  the  true  chard. 

CHARGE,  c.  /.  (charj.)  [Fr.  charger. 
It  would  seem  from  the  Welsh,  that 
this  word  is  from  car,  a  cart  or  other 
vehicle,  and  that  the  noun  charge  or 
cargo  was  first  formed,  and  therefore 
ought  in  arrangement  to  precede  the 
verb.  If  the  verb  was  first  formed, 
the  primary  sense  would  be  to  load, 
to  throw  or  put  on  or  in.  I  think  the 
fact  to  be  otherwise.  See  CARGO.]  1. 
To  rush  on;  to  fall  on;  to  attack, 
especially  with  fixed  bayonets ;  as,  an 
army  charges  the  enemy. — 2.  To  load, 
as  a  musket  or  cannon  ;  to  thrust  in 
powder,  or  powder  and  ball,  or  shot. 
— 3.  To  load  or  burden ;  to  throw  on 
or  impose  that  which  oppresses ;  as,  to 
charge  the  stomach  with  indigestible 
food;  or  to  lay  on,  or  to  fill,  without 
oppressing  ;  as,  to  charge  the  memory 
with  rules  and  precepts ;  to  charge  the 
mind  with  facts. — 4.  To  set  or  lay  on ;  to 
impose,  as  a  tax;  as,  the  land  is  charged 
with  a  quit  rent ;  a  rent  is  charged  on 
the  land. — 5.  To  lay  on  or  impose,  as  a 
task. 

The  gospel  chargelh  us  with  piety  toward 
God.  Tillotton. 

G.  To  put  or  lay  on;  aa,  to  charge  a 
building  with  ornaments,  often  imply- 
ing superfluity. — 7.  To  lay  on,  as  a 
duty;  followed  by  with. 

The  commander  charged  the  officer  with 
the  execution  of  the  project;  see  Gen.  xl.  4. 
8,  To  intrust  to ;  as,  an  officer  is  charged 
with  despatches. — 9.  To  set  to,  as  a  debt ; 
to  place  on  the  debit  side  of  an  account ; 
as,  to  charge  a  man  with  the  price  of 
goods  sold  to  him. — 10.  To  load  or  lay 
on  in  words,  something  wrong,  re- 
proachful, or  criminal;  to  impute  to; 
as,  to  charge  aman  with  theft. — 11.  To 
lay  on  in  words ;  to  impute  to ;  followed 
by  on  before  the  person ;  as,  to  charge 
a  crime  on  the  offender;  to  charge  evil 
consequences  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics. — 12.  To  censure ;  to  accuse. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  c/targed 
God  foolishly;  Job  i. 

13.  To  lay  on,  give,  or  communicate,  as 
an  order,  command,  or  earnest  request ; 
to  enjoin;  to  exhort. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
that  they  be  not  high-minded;  1  Tim,  vi. 
In  this  sense,  when  the  command  is 
given  in  the  name  of  God,  or  with  an 
oath,  the  phrase  amounts  to  an  adju- 
ration.— To  adjure ;  to  bind  by  an  oath. 
— 14.  To  give  directions  to;  to  instruct 
authoritatively;  as,  the  judge  charged 
the  grand  jury  to  inquire  respecting 
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breaches  of  the  peace. — 15.  To  com- 
municate electrical  matter  to ;  as,  to  a 
coated  vial,  or  an  electrical  battery. 
CHARGE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  onset. 
Thus  Glanville  says,  "  like  your  heroes 
of  antiquity,  he  charges  in  iron ; "  and 
we  say,  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 
But  in  this  application,  the  object  is 
understood;  to  charge  the  enemy. 
CHARGE,  n.  [Fr.  charge;  Arm.  and 
\V.  carg;  Eng.  cargo.}  1.  That  which 
is  laid  on  or  in ;  in  a  general  sense,  any 
load  or  burden.  It  is  the  same  word 
radically  as  cargo. — 2.  The  quantity  of 
powder,  or  of  powder  and  ball  or  shot, 
used  to  load  a  musket,  cannon,  or  other 
like  instrument. — 3.  An  onset ;  a  rush- 
ing on  an  enemy ;  attack,  especially  by 
moving  troops  with  fixed  bayonets. 
But  it  is  used  for  an  onset  of  cavalry 
as  well  as  of  infantry. — 4.  An  order, 
injunction,  mandate,  command. 

Moses  gave  Joshua  a  charge;  Nuro.xxvii. 
The  king  gave  charge  concerning  Absa- 
lom;  2  Sam.  xviii. 

Hence,  5.  That  which  is  enjoined,  eom- 
mitted,  intrusted,  or  delivered  to  ano- 
ther, implying  care,  custody,  oversight, 
or  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  person 
intrusted. 

I  gave  Hanani  charge  over  Jerusalem : 
Neh.  vii. 

Hence  the  word  includes  any  trust  or 
commission;  an  office,  duty,  employ- 
ment. It  is  followed  by  of  or  over ; 
more  generally  by  of.  Hence,  6.  The 
person  or  thing  committed  to  another's 
custody,  care,  or  management ;  a  trust. 
Thus  the  people  of  a  parish  are  called 
the  minister's  charge. 

The  starry  guardian  drove    his  charge 

away 

To  some  fresh  pasture.  Drydpn. 

7.  Instructions  given  by  a  judge  to  a 
jury,  or  by  a  bishop  to  his  clergy.  The 
word  may  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
command,  direction,  exhortation,  or 
injunction,  but  always  implies  solemn- 
ity.— In  the  technical  language  of  Scots 
law,  a  charge  is  the  command  of  the 
king's  letters  to  perform  some  act,  as 
to  enter  heir.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  messenger's  copy  of  service 
requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  king's  letters ;  as,  a  charge  on 
letters  of  horning,  or  a  charge  against 
a  superior. — 8.  Imputation  in  a  bad 
sense ;  accusation. 

Lay  not  this  sin  to  their  rhargf;  Acts  vii. 
9.  That  which  constitutes  debt  in  com- 
mercial transactions ;  an  entry  of  money 
or  the  price  of  goods  on  the  debit  side 
of  an  account. — 10.  Cost ;  expense ;  as, 
the  charges  of  the  war  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  nation. — 11.  Imposition  on  land 
or  estate ;  rent,  tax,  or  whatever  con- 
stitutes a  burden  or  duty. — 12.  In 
milit.  affairs,  a  signal  to  attack ;  as  to 
sound  the  charge. — 18.  The  posture  of 
a  weapon  fitted  for  an  attack  or  com- 
bat. 

Their  armed  slaves  in  charge,  Shak. 
14.  Among  farriers,  a  preparation  of 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  decoction,  or 
between  an  ointment  and  a  plaster, 
used  as  a  remedy  for  sprains  and  in- 
flammations.— 15.  In  her.,  that  which 
is  borne  upon  the  colour ;  or  the  figures 
represented  on  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  the  bearers  are  distinguished 
from  one  another. — 16.  In  'electrical 
experiments,  a  quantity  of  electrical 
fluid,  communicated  to  a  coated  jar, 
vial,  or  pane  of  glass. — 17.  In  painting, 
charge  or  overcharge  is  an  exaggeration 
of  character  in  form,  colour  or  expres- 


sion.— A  charge  of  lead,  is  thirty-six 
pigs,  each  containing  six  stone,  wanting 
two  pounds. 

CHARGEABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
charged ;  that  may  be  set,  laid,  imposed ; 
as,  a  duty  of  5s.  Gd.  per  gallon  is  charge- 
able on  wine. — 2.  Subject  to  be  charged ; 
as,  wine  is  chargeable  u'ith  a  duty  of 
5s.  Gd.  per  gallon.  —  3.  Expensive ; 
costly ;  as,  a  chargeable  family. — 4.  Lay- 
ing or  bringing  expense. 

Because  we  would  not  be  chargeable  to 
any  of  you;  1  Thess.  ii. 
a.  Imputable ;  that  may  be  laid  or  attri- 
buted as  a  crime,  fault,  or  debt;  as,  a 
fault  chargeable  on  a  man. — 6.  Subject 
to  be  charged  or  accused ;  as,  a  man 
chargeable  with  a  fault  or  neglect. 

CHARGEABLENESS,  n.  Expensive- 
ness;  cost;  costliness. 

CHARGEABLY,  adv.  Expensively ;  at 
great  cost. 

CHARGED,  pp.  Loaded;  burdened; 
attacked ;  laid  on ;  instructed ;  imputed ; 
accused;  placed  to  the  debt;  ordered; 
commanded. — In  her.,  a  shield  is  said 
to  be  charged  with  the  bearings  depict- 
ed on  it ;  and  the  term  is  applicable  to 
any  of  the  ordinaries  or  charges,  bear- 
ing any  other  device  upon  them,  which 
is  then  said  to  be  charged  with  such 
minor  device  laid  upon  it. 

CHARGE'  D'AFFAI'RES,  n.  [Fr.] 
One  who  transacts  diplomatic  business 
at  a  foreign  court  during  the  absence 
of  his  superior,  the  ambassador.  The 
agents  that  bear  this  name  also  form  a 
separate  class,  being  the  chosen  envoys 
or  .residents  at  the  states  to  which 
other  states  do  not  appoint  diplomatists 
of  the  higher  grades. 

CHARGEFUL,-)-  a.  Expensive;  costly. 

CHARGELESS,  a.  Not  expensive;  free 
from  expense. 

CHARGER,  n.  In  Scots  law,  one  who 
charges  another  in  a  suit. — 2.  A  large 
dish. — 3.  A  horse  used  for  attack. 

CHARGING,  ppr.  Loading ;  attacking ; 
laying  on;  instructing;  commanding; 
accusing;  imputing. 

CHA'RILY,  adv.  [See  CHART.]  Care- 
fully; warily;  frugally.  [Lit.  us.] 

CHA'RINESS,  n.  Caution ;  care ;  nicety; 
scrupulousness.  [Lit.  us.] 

CHAR'ING,  doing  char  or  chare  work. 
[See  CHAR,  CHAR-WOMAN.] 

CHAR'IOT,  n.  [Fr.  chariut,  from  char, 
a  car, — which  see;  Sp.  It.  carro;  It. 
carretta.]  1 .  A  half  coach ;  a  carriage 
with  four  wheels  and  one  seat  behind, 
used  for  convenience  and  pleasure. — 
2.  A  car  or  vehicle  used  formerly  in 


war,  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses, 
and  conveying  two  men  each.  These 
vehicles  were  sometimes  armed  with 
hooks  or  scythes. 
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CHAR'IOT,  v.  t.  To  convey  in  a  chariot. 

CHAR'IOTED,  pp.  Borne  in  a  chariot. 

CHARIOTEER,  n.  The  person  who 
drives  or  conducts  a  chariot.  It  is 
used  in  speaking  of  military  chariots 
and  those  in  the  ancient  games,  but 
not  of  modern  drivers. 

CHARIOTEER'ING,  ppr.  Driving  a 
chariot. — 2.  a.  Using  a  chariot. 

CHAR'IOT-MAN,  n.  The  driver  of  a 
chariot. 

CHAR'IOT-RACE,  n.  A  race  with 
chariots;  a  sport  in  which  chariots 
were  driven  in  contest  for  a  prize. 

CHAR'ITABLE.o.  [Fr.  See  CHARITY.] 
Benevolent  and  kind;  as,  a  charitable 
disposition. — 2.  Liberal  in  benefactions 
to  the  poor,  and  in  relieving  them  in 
distress ;  as,  a  charitable  man — 3.  Per- 
taining to  charity ;  springing  from  cha- 
rity, or  intended  for  charity;  bene- 
volent; as,  a  charitable  institution  or 
society ;  a  charitable  purpose.  —  4, 
Formed  on  charitable  principles ;  fav- 
ourable; dictated  by  kindness;  as,  a 
charitable  construction  of  words  or 
actions. 

CHAR'ITABLENESS,  n.  The  disposi- 
tion to  be  charitable ;  or  the  exercise 
of  charity. — 2.  Liberality  to  the  poor. 

CHAR'ITABLY,  adv.  Kindly;  liber- 
ally ;  benevolently ;  with  a  disposition 
to  help  the  poor;  favourably. 

CHAR'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  charite ;  Lat.  cha- 
ritas  or  caritas;  \V.  cariad.  Qu.  Gr. 
Z'tu.  The  Latin  caritas  is  from  cams, 
dear,  costly,  whence  beloved,  and  the 
word  was  sometimes  written  charitas, 
as  if  from  the  Gr.  **;/;.  The  Latin 
cams  would  seem  to  be  from  the  verb 
careo,  to  want,  as  dearncss  arises  from 
scarcity.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  English  dear,  whence  dearth, 
which  shows  the  primary  sense  of  dear 
to  be  scarce.]  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
love,  benevolence  good  will ;  that  dis- 
position of  heart  which  inclines  men 
to  think  favourably  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  to  do  them  good.  In  a  theolo- 
gical sense,  it  includes  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  universal  good  will  to  men. 
— 2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  love, 
kindness,  affection,  tenderness,  spring- 
ing from  natural  relations;  as,  the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother. — 
3.  Liberality  to  the  poor,  consisting  in 
alms-giving  or  benefactions,  or  in  gra- 
tuitous services  to  relieve  them  in  dis- 
tress.— 4.  Alms;  whatever  is  bestowed 
gratuitously  on  the  poor  for  their , 
relief. — 5.  Liberality  in  gifts  and  ser- 
vices to  promote  public  objects  of 
utility,  as  to  found  and  support  bible 
societies,  missionary  societies,  and 
others. — 6.  Candour;  liberality  in  judg- 
ing of  men  and  their  actions ;  a  dispo- 
sition which  inclines  men  to  think  and 
judge  favourably,  and  to  put  the  best 
construction  on  words  and  actions 
which  the  case  will  admit. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity 
toward  the  uncharitable.  Buckminster. 
7.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence ; 
as,  the  charities  of  life. — 8.  A  charitable 
institution. — Charity  school,  is  a  school 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions 
for  educating  poor  children. 

CHARK,f  v.  t.  [Qu.  char,  or  Ch.  I'M 
charad,  Ar.  haraha,  to  burn.]  To  burn 
to  a  coal;  to  char.  [See  CHAR.] 

CHARL'ATAN,  n.  [Fr.  from  It.  ciar- 
latano,  a  quack,  from  ciarlare,  to  prate ; 
Sp.  charlatan,  from  charlar,  to  prate; 
Lat.  garrulo,  garrio;  Gr.  j-*fwv.]  One 
who  prates  much  in  his  own  favour, 
and  makes  unwarrantable  pretensions 
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to  skill;  a  quack ;  an  empiric ;  a  moim 
tebank. 

CHARLATAN'I€AL:a  Quaekishjmak 
ing  undue  pretensions  to  skill;  ignorant 
CHARL'ATANRY,  n.  Undue  preten- 
sions to  skill;    quackery;  wheedling 
deception  by  fair  words. 
CHARLES'S- WAIN,  n.  [Charles,  Cel- 
tic harl,  a  man,  or  brave  man.     See 
WAIN.]     In   astr.,  seven   stars  in  the 
constellation  called  Ursa  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK,  n.  [Sax.  cerlice.  Leac 
in  Saxon,  is  a  leek,  but  the  same  wort 
occurs  in  hemlock,  and  it  probably  sig- 
nifies a  plant  or  root.]  The  English 
mime  of  two  species  of  plants.  They  are, 
Sinapis,  having  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  a  spreading  calyx;  the  other  Ra- 
phanus,  having  pale  yellow  flowers, 
with  an  erect  calyx  and  jointed  pods. 
CHARM,  n.  [Fr.  charme;  Lat.  carmen, 
a  song,  a  verse,  an  outcry,  a  charm.  It 
coincides  with  the  W.  garm,  an  outcry, 
garmiaw,  to  shout,  Sax.  cirm,  or  cyrm, 
outcry,  noise.  See  ALARM.]  1.  Words, 
characters,  or  other  things  imagined  to 
possess  some  occult  or  unintelligible 
power ;  hence,  a  magic  power  or  spell, 
by  which,  with  the  supposed  assist- 
ance of  the  devil,  witches  and  sorcer- 
ers have  been  supposed  to  do  wonder- 
ful things.  Spell;  enchantment.  Hence, 
— 2.  That  which  has  power  to  subdue 
opposition,  and  gain  the  affections; 
that  which  can  please  irresistibly;  that 
which  delights  and  attracts  the  heart ; 
generally  in  the  plural. 

The  smiles  of  nature  and   the  charmt  of 

art-  Add! tan. 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charmt  to  last. 

Pope. 

CHARM,  v.  t.  To  subdue  or  control  by 
incantation  or  secret  influence. 

I  will  send  serpents   among  you — which 
will  not  be  charmed;  Jer.  viii. 

2.  To  subdue  by  secret  power,  espe- 
cially by  that  which  pleases  and  de- 
lights the  mind;  to  allay  or  appease. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  exquisite   pleasure  to  the 
mind   or   senses;    to   delight;   as,   we 
were  charmed  with  the  conversation. 

The  aerial  songster  cftarnu   us  with   her 

melodious  notes.  Arum. 

4.f  To  fortify  with  charms  against  evil. 

I  have  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not 

y^W.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  powerful  by  charms G. 

To  summon  by  incantation. — 7.  To 
temper  agreeably. 

CHARM,  v.  i.  To  sound  harmonically. 

CHARMA,  n.  A  fish  resembling  the  sea- 
wolf.  The  back  is  of  a  blackish  red, 
and  the  lower  jaw  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  upper. 

CHARMED,  pp.  Subdued  by  charms; 
delighted ;  enchanted. 

CHARMER,  n.  One  that  charms,  or  has 
power  to  charm ;  one  that  uses,  or  has 
the  power  of  enchantment;  Deut.  xviii. 
11. — 2.  One  who  delights  and  attracts 
the  affections. 

CHARMERESS,  n.  An  enchantress. 

CHARMFUL,  a.  Abounding  with 
charms. 

CHARMING,  ,,pr.  Using  charms;  en- 
chanting.— 2.  a.  Pleasing  in  the  highest 
degree;  delighting. 

Music  is  but  an  elegant  and  charming 
species  of  elocution.  E.  Porter 

CHARMINGLY,  adv.  Delightfully;  in 

a  manner  to  charm,  or  to  give  delight. 

She  smiled  very  charmingly.       Addison 

CHARMINGNESS,  n.  The  power  to 
please. 


CHARMLESS,  a.  Destitute  of  charms. 
CHARNEL,  a.  [Fr.  charnel,  carnal, 
fleshly ;  charnier,  a  charnel-house,  a 
larder;  Ann.  Cornell;  Lat.  carnalis, 
carnal,  from  earn,  flesh.]  Containing 
flesh  or  carcasses. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  under 
or  near  churches,  where  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  reposited.  Anciently,  a 
kind  of  portico  or  gallery,  in  or  near 
a  church-yard,  over  which  the  bones  of 
the  dead  were  laid,  after  the  flesh  was 
consumed. 

CHA'RON,  n.  In  fabulous  hist,  the  son 
of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whose  office  was 
to  ferry  the  souls  of  the  deceased  over 
the  waters  of  Acheron  and  Styx,  for  a 
piece  of  money. 

CHAR'PIE,  n.  [Fr.]  Lint  for  dressing 
a  wound. 

CHAKR,  n.  A  fish,  a  species  of  Salmo. 
CHARRED,  pp.  [from  char.]  Reduced 
to  coal. — Charred  wood;  wood  the 
outer  surface  of  which  has  been  car- 
bonized by  burning,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  decay  when  it  is  buried  in 
the  soil. 

CHARRING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  coal; 
depriving  of  volatile  matter. 
CHARRY,  a.  [See  CHAR.]     Pertaining 
to  charcoal;  like  charcoal,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities. 

CHART,  n.  [Lat.  charta,  the  same  as 
card,  which  see.]  A  hydrographical 
or  marine  map;  a  draught  or  projec- 
tion on  paper,  of  some  part  of  the 
earth's  superficies,  with  the  coasts, 
islands,  rocks,  banks,  channels,  or  en- 
trances into  harbours,  rivers,  and  bays, 
the  points  of  compass,  soundings  or 
depth  of  water,  &c.,  to  regulate  the 
courses  of  ships  in  their  voyages.  The 
term  chart  is  applied  to  a  marine  map; 
map  is  applied  to  a  draught  of  some 
portion  of  land.  A  plane  chart,  is  a 
representation  of  some  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  globe,  in  which  the 
meridians  are  supposed  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
equal  distances,  and  of  course  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  are 

every   where  equal  to   each   other. 

Mercator's  chart,  is  one  on  which  the 
meridians  are  straight  lines,  parallel 
and  equidistant;  the  parallels  are 
straight  lines  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  toward 
either  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant 
of  the  latitude  to  the  radius. — Globu- 
lar chart,  is  a  meridional  projection  in 
which  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the 
projection  is  made,  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees. — Sclenographic  charts, 
represent  the  spots  and  appearances  of 
the  moon — Topographic  charts,  are 
draughts  of  particular  places,  or  small 
parts  of  the  earth. 

€HAR'TA,  n.  (car'ta.)  [Lat.]  Literally, 
a  paper  or  parchment ;  a  charter.  [See 
CART,  CHART.] 

CHARTER,  n.  [Fr.  charte,  from  Lat. 
charta.  See  CARD.]  1.  A  written  in- 
strument, executed  with  usual  forms, 
given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract, 
or  whatever  is  done  between  man  and 
man.  In  its  more  usual  sense,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  a  grant  conferring 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  either 
from  a  king,  or  other  sovereign  power, 
or  from  a  private  person,  as  a  charter 
of  exemption,  that  no  person  shall  be 
impannelled  on  a  jury,  a  charter  of  par- 
don, &c.  The  charters  under  which 
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most  of  the  colonies  in  America  were 
settled,  were  given  by  the  king  of 
England,  and  incorporated  certain  per- 
sons, with  powers  to  hold  the  lands 
granted,  to  establish  a  government,  ami 
make  laws  for  their  own  regulation. 
These  were  called  charter-governments. 
— 2.  Any  instrument,  executed  with 
i  form  and  solemnity,  bestowing  rights 
or  privileges.  In  Scots  law,  a  charter 
is  the  evidence  of  a  grant  of  heritable 
property,  made  under  the  condition 
that  the  grantee  shall  annually  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  or  perform  certain  ser- 
vices to  the  granter;  and  it  must  be  in 
the  form  of  a  written  deed.  The 
granter  of  a  charter  ia  termed  the  su- 
perior, the  grantee  the  vassal;  the  vas- 
sal is  said  to  hold  the  subject  of  the 
superior,  and  the  annual  sum  or  ser- 
vice stipulated  is  termed  the  duty. 
Charters  are  called  blench  or  feu,  from 
the  nature  of  the  stipulated  prestation; 
a  me  or  de  me,  from  the  kind  of  hold- 
ing ;  and  original,  or  by  progress,  from 
being  first  or  renewed  grants  of  the 
same  subjects — 3.  Privilege ;  immun- 
ity; exemption. 

My  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me. 

CHARTER,  ».  t.  To  hire  or  let  a  ship 

by  charter.  [See  CHARTER-PARTY.] . 

2.  To  establish  by  charter. 

CHARTER-LAND,  n.  Land  held  by 
charter,  or  in  socage. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  «.  [Fr.  chartc- 

partie,  a  divided  charter;  from  the 
practice  of  cutting  the  instrument  in 
two,  and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the 
contractors.]  In  commerce,  an  agree- 
ment respecting  the  hire  of  a  vessel, 
and  the  freight.  This  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  proprietor  or  master  of  the  ship, 
and  by  the  merchant  who  hires  or 
freights  it.  It  must  contain  the  name 
and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of 
the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rate  of  the  freight,  the  time  of  loading 
and  unloading,  and  other  stipulated 
conditions. 

CHARTERED,  pp.  Hired  or  let,  as  a 
ship — 2.  Invested  with  privileges  by 
charter;  privileged. — 3.  Granted  by 
charter;  as  chartered  rights ;  chartered 
power. 

CHARTERING,  ppr.  Giving  a  charter; 
establishing  by  charter. — 2.  Hiring  or 
letting  by  charter. 

CHART'ISM,  n.  The  political  princi- 
ples and  opinions  of  the  chartists. 
CHAR'TIST,  7i.  [from  charter.]  One 
of  a  body  of  political  reformers,  that 
sprung  up  about  the  year  1RJ8.  The 
chartists  advocate  as  their  leading 
principles,  universal  suffrage,  no  pro- 
perty qualification,  annual  parliaments, 
equal  representation,  payment  of  mem- 
bers, and  vote  by  ballot;  all  which  pri- 
vileges they  demand  as  constituting 
the  people's  charter.  If  this  charter 
cannot  be  obtained  by  legitimate 
means,  many  profess  their  determina- 
tion to  have  recourse  to  physical  force 
and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
physical  force  men. 

CHARTLESS,  a.  Without  a  chart;  of 
which  no  chart  has  been  made ;  not 
delineated  on  paper ;  as,  the  chartless 
main. 

CHARTULARY,  n.  [Fr.  chartulaire. 
See  CARTULARY.]  An  officer  in  the 
ancient  Latin  church,  who  had  the  care 
of  charters  and  other  papers  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  This  word  is  also  used 


CHASE  MORTICE 


CHASTISE 


CHATTEL 


for  a  record  or  register,  as  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

CHA'RY,  a.  [Sax.  cearig.     See  CARE.] 
Careful;  wary;  frugal. 
CHA'SABLE,  a.  That  may  be  chased  ; 
fit  for  the  chase. 

CHASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chaster.  The  ele- 
ments are  Cg  or  Ck ;  and  the  change 
of  a  palatal  to  a  sibilant  resembles  that 
in  brace.]  1.  Literally,  to  drive,  urge, 
press  forward  with  vehemence;  hence, 
to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  as 
game ;  to  hunt. — 2.  To  pursue,  or  drive, 
as  a  defeated  or  flying  enemy;  Lev. 
xxvi.  7.;  Deut.  xxxii.  30 — 3.  To  follow 
or  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire ;  to 
pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking;  as, 
to  chase  a  ship.— 4. To  drive;  to  pursue. 
Chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice. 
KnoUa. 

To  chase  away,  is  to  compel  to  depart ; 
to  disperse — To  chase  metals.  [See 
ENCHASE.] 

CHASE,  n.  Vehement  pursuit ;  a  run- 
ning or  driving  after  ;  as  game  in  hunt- 
ing; a  flying  enemy  in  war;  a  ship  at 
sea,  &c. — 2.  Pursuit  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  obtain,  as  pleasure,  profit, 
fame,  &c. ;  earnest  seeking. — 3.  That 
which  may  be  chased;  that  which  is 
usually  taken  by  the  chase;  as,  beasts 
of  chase. — 4.  That  which  is  pursued  or 
hunted;  as,  seek  some  other  chase.  So 
at  sea,  a  ship  chased  is  called  the  chase. 
— 5.  In  law,  a  driving  of  cattle  to  or 
from  a  place. — 6.  An  open  ground  or 
place  of  retreat  for  deer  and  other 
wild  beasts;  differing  from  a  forest, 
which  is  not  private  property  and  is 
invested  with  privileges ;  and  from  a 
park,  which  is  inclosed.  A  chase  is 
private  property,  and  well  stored  with 
wild  beasts  or  game.— 7.  [Fr.  chasse; 
Sp.  caxa;  It.  cassa.  See  CASE  and 
CASH.]  An  iron  frame  used  by  printers 
to  confine  types,  when  set  in  columns. 
— 8.  Chase  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  length 
of  the  bore — 9.  A  term  in  the  game  of 
tennis. — Chase  guns,  in  a  ship  of  war, 
guns  used  in  chasing  an  enemy  or  in 
defending  a  ship  when  chased.  These 
have  their  ports  at  the  head  or  stern. 
A  gun  at  the  head  is  called  a  bow-chase; 
at  the  stern,  a  stern-chase. 
CHASED, pp.  Pursued;  sought  ardent- 
ly ;  driven. 

CHASER,  n.  One  who  chases;  a  pur- 
suer; a  driver;  a  hunter. — 2.  An  en- 
chaser.     [See  ENCHASE.] 
CHASING,    ppr.    Pursuing;    driving; 
hunting. 

CHASING,  n.  In  sculpture,  the  art  of 
embossing  on  metals,  or  the  art  of  re- 
presenting figures,  &c.  in  a  kind  of 
basso  rilievo,  punched  out  from  be- 
hind, and  sculptured  on  the  front  with 
small  chisels  and  gravers. 
CHASM,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  x**-p*,  Lat. 
chasma,  from  Gr.  zao,,  x*r*v,  x«"»a>,  to 
open.]  1.  A  cleft;  a  fissure;  a  gap; 
properly,  an  opening  made  by  disrup- 
ture,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock. 
— 2.  A  void  space ;  a  vacuity. 

Between  the  two  propositions,  that  the 
gospel  is  true,  and  that  it  is  false,  what  a 
fearful  chatm!  The  unsettled  reason  hovers 
over  it  in  dismay.  Suckmintltr. 

€HASM'ED,  a.  Having  gapsora  chasm. 
CHASE  MORTICE,  n.  A  manner  of 
morticing  transverse  pieces  into  paral- 
lel timbers  already  fixed.  One  end  of 
the  transverse  piece  is  morticed  into 
one  of  the  parallel  pieces,  and  a  long 
mortice  being  cut  in  the  other  parallel 
piece,  the  other  end  of  the  transverse 
piece  is  let  into  it,  by  making  it  radiate 


on  its  already  morticed  end.  In  this 
way,  ceiling  joists  are  fixed  to  the 
bridging  joists. 

CHASMO'DIA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  section  Lamelli- 
cornes.  The  species  inhabit  South 
America. 

CHASM'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  chasms. 

CHAS'SELAS,  n.  A  sort  of  grape. 

CHAS'SEUR,  7i.  [Fr.  a  huntsman.]  In 
millt.  affairs,  one  of  a  body  of  cavalry, 
light  and  active,  trained  for  rapid 
movements. 

CHASTE,  a.  [Fr.  chaste;  from  Lat. 
castus.  Sax.  cusc;  Ger.  keusch,  Sw. 
hiish,  Russ.  chistei,  are  probably  from 
the  same  root.  Qu.  Ir.  caidh.  I  sup- 
pose the  primary  sense  to  be,  separate, 
from  the  oriental  practice  of  sequester- 
ing females.  If  so,  castus  accords  with 
the  root  of  castle,  W.  cas;  and  at  any 
rate,  the  word  denotes  purity,  a  sense 
taken  from  separation.]  1.  Pure  from 
all  unlawful  commerce  of  sexes.  Ap- 
plied to  persons  before  marriage,  it  sig- 
nifies pure  from  all  sexual  commerce, 
undefiled ;  applied  to  married  persons, 
true  to  the  marriage-bed. — 2.  tree 
from  obscenity. 

While  they  behold  your  charte  conversa- 
tion; 1  Pet.  iii. 

3.  In  Ian.,  pure;  genuine;  uncorrupt ; 
free  from  barbarous  words  and  phrases, 
and  from  quaint,  affected,  extravagant 
expressions. 

CHASTE-E?ED,a.  Having  modest  eyes 

CHASTE-TREE,  n.  The  Agnus  castus, 
or  Vitex;  a  tree  that  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  producing 
spikes  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  every 
strong  shoot  in  autumn. 

CHASTELY,  adv.  In  a  chaste  manner  ; 
without  unlawful  commerce  of  sexes ; 
without  obscenity  ;  purely ;  without 
barbarisms  or  unnatural  phrases. 

CHASTEN,  v.  t.  (cha'sn.)  [Fr.  chatier, 
for  chastier.~]  1.  To  correct  by  punish- 
ment ;  to  punish;  to  inflict  pain  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  an  offender ;  as, 
to  chasten  a  son  with  a  rod. 

I  wiil  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men ; 
2  Sam.  vii. 

2.  To  afflict  by  other  means. 

As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chatten; 
Rev.  iii. 
I  chastened  my  soul  with  fasting;  Ps.  Ixix. 

3.  To  purify  from  errors  or  faults. 
CHASTENED,  pp.  Corrected;  punish- 
ed; afflicted  for  correction. 

CHASTENER,  n.  One  who  punishes, 
for  the  purpose  of  correction. 

CHASTENESS,  n.  Chastity;  purity. 

CHASTENING,  ppr.  Correcting;  af- 
flicting for  correction. 

CHASTENING,  n.  Correction;  punish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming. 

No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
bt»  joyous  but  grievous;  Heb.  xii. 

CHASTIS'ABLE,  a.  Deserving  of  chas- 
tisement. 

CHASTIS'E,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  chatier; 
Arm.  castiza,  from  chaste,  castus.  The 
Latin  castigo,  Sp.  and  Port,  castigar, 
It.  gastigare,  are  formed  with  a  differ- 
ent termination.  "We  have  chastise  from 
the  Armoric  dialect.]  1.  To  correct 
by  punishing;  to  punish;  to  inflict 
pain  by  stripes,  or  in  other  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  an  offend- 
er and  recalling  him  to  his  duty. 

I  will  chattise  you  seven  times  for  your 
sin;   Lev.  xxvi. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience ;  to 
restrain;  to  awe;  to  repress. 

The  gay  social  sense, 
By  decency  chattited.  Thomson. 
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3.  To  correct;  to  purify  by  expunging 
faults;  as,  to  chastise  a  poem. 
CHASTISED,  pp.  Punished;  corrected. 
CHAS'TISEMENT,   or  CHASTIS'E- 
MENT,  n.  [Fr.  chatiment;  Arm.  castiz; 
from  chaste.]  Correction;  punishment; 
pain  inflicted  for  punishment  and  cor- 
rection; either  by  stripes  or  otherwise. 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement. 
Shak 

1  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not  of- 
fend any  more;  Job  xxxiv. 
The  chastisement  of  our  pence,  in  scrip- 
ture, was  the  pain  which  Christ  suffer- 
ed to  purchase  our  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation to  God;  Isa.  liii. 
CHASTISER,  n.  One  who  chastises;  a 
punisher;  a  corrector. 
CHASTIS'ING,  ppr.  Punishingfor  cor- 
rection; correcting. 
CHASTITY,  n.  [Lat.  castitas;  Fr. 
chastete;  from  Lat.  castus,  chaste.]  1. 
Purity  of  the  body;  freedom  from  all 
unlawful  commerce  of  sexes.  Before 
marriage,  purity  from  all  commerce  of 
sexes;  after  marriage,  fidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed. — 2.  Freedom  from  ob- 
scenity, as  in  language  or  conversation. 
3.  Freedom  from  bad  mixture;  purity 
in  words  and  phrases. — 4.  Purity;  un- 
adulterated state;  as,  the  chastity  of 
the  gospel. 

CHAS'UBLE,  n.  The  part  of  a  priest's 
habit,  worn  over  the  alb  when  he  says 
mass. 

CHAT,  v.  i.  [Ger.  kosen,  to  talk,  or  prat- 
tle ;  Ir.  ceadach,  talkative ;  ceadac,  a 
story  or  narrative ;  Sp.  cotorra,  a  mag- 
pie ;  cotorrera,  a  hen-parrot,  a  talka- 
tive woman;  Gr.  z«riAAi»,  to  prate;  D. 
hoeteren,  to  jabber,  and  hicctteren,  to 
chatter;  houten,  id.]  1.  To  talk  in  a 
familiar  manner ;  to  talk  without  form 
or  ceremony. — 2.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate. 
CHAT,f  v.  t.  To  talk  of. 
CHAT,  n.  Free,  familiar  talk;  idle  talk ; 
prate. 

CHAT,  71.  A  twig,  or  little  stick.  [See 
CHIT.] 

CHATEAU,  n.  (shat'o.)  [Fr.  a  castle. 
See  CASTLE.]  A  castle;  a  seat  in  the 
country. 

CHATELET,  n.  A  little  castle. 
CHAT'ELLANY,  n.  [Fr.  chatellanie.'] 
The  lordship  or  jurisdiction  of  a  cas- 
tellan, or  governor  of  a  castle.     [See 
CASTELLANT.] 

C'HATOY'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  chat,  cat,  and 
ml,  eye.]  Having  a  changeable,  undu- 
lating lustre  or  colour,  like  that  of  a 
cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 
CH  ATOY'ANT,7i.  A  hard  stone,  a  little 
transparent,  which,  being  cut  smooth, 
presents  on  its  surface  and  in  the  inte- 
rior an  undulating  or  wavy  light.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  or  verg- 
ing to  an  olive  green.  It  rarely  exceeds 
the  size  of  a  filbert. 

CHATOY'MENT,  n.   Changeable  co- 
lours, or  changeableness  of  colour,  in  a 
mineral;  play  of  colours. 
CHAT'TAH,  n.  In  India,  an  umbrella. 
CHAT'TED,  pp.  Spoken  familiarly,  or 
on  light  subjects. 

CHAT'TEL,  n.  (chat'l.)  [See  CATTLE.] 
Primarily,  any  article  of  moveable 
goods.  In  modern  usage,  the  word 
chattels  comprehends  all  goods,  move- 
able  or  immoveable,  except  such  as  have 
the  nature  of  freehold.  "  Chattels  are 
real  or  personal.  Chattels  real,  are 
such  as  concern  or  savour  of  the  realty, 
as  a  term  for  years  of  land,  wardships 
in  chivalry^  the  next  presentation  to  a 
church,  estates  by  statute  merchant. 
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elogit,  and  the  like.  Chattels  personal, 
are  things  moveable,  as  animals,  furni- 
ture of  a  house,  jewels,  corn,  &c." 

CHATTER,  ».i.  [See  CHAT.]  To  utter 
sounds  rapidly  and  indistinctly,  as  a 
magpie  or  a  monkey. — 2.  To  make  a 
noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth.  We 
say,  the  teeth  chatter,  when  one  is 
chilly  and  shivering. — 3.  To  talk  idly, 
carelessly,  or  rapidly ;  to  jabber. 

CHATTER,  n.  Sounds  like  those  of  a 
pie  or  monkey ;  idle  talk. 

CHATTER-BOX,  n.  One  that  talks 
incessantly. 

CHATTERER,  n.  A  prater;  an  idle 
talker. — 2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds, 
of  which  only  two  species  are  known ; 
viz.  the  chatterer  or  lark  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  chatterer  of  Carolina.  The 
first  is  annually  seen  in  Scotland  about 
the  month  of  February,  feeding  on  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 

CHATTERING,  ppr.  Uttering  rapid, 
indistinct  sounds,  as  birds;  talking 
idly ;  moving  'rapidly  and  clashing,  as 
the  teeth. 

CHAT'TERING,  n.  Rapid,  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  of  birds ;  idle  talk ;  rapid 
striking  of  the  teeth,  as  in  chilliness: 

CHATTING,  ppr.  Talking  familiarly. 

CHATTY,  a.  Given  to  free  conversa- 
tion; talkative. 

CHAT'WOOD,  n.  Little  sticks;  fuel. 

CHAUD  StELLE,  n.  [Fr.  chaud,  hot, 
and  melee,  broil.]  A  term  in  the  ancient 
law  of  Scotland,  applied  to  a  homicide 
committed  on  a  sudden,  and  in  heat  of 
blood.  [See  CHANCE-MEDLEY.] 

CHAUF'FER,  n.  [Fr.  chauffer,  to  heat.J 
In  i'lu-ii' ..  a  small  furnace,  a  cylindrical 
box  of  sheet  iron,  open  at  the  top,  with 
a  grate  near  the  bottom. 

CHAUMONTELLE-,  «.  [Fr.]   A  sort 

of  pear. 

CHAUN.f  n.  A  gap.     [See  YAWN.] 

CHAtTN.T  v.  i.  To  open;  to  yawn. 

OHAUSSE',  pp. 
[Fr.]  A  heraldic 
term,  wliich,  in  the 
common  accepta- 
tion, signifies  shod, 
and  in  blazon  de- 
notes a  section  in 
base. 

CUAV'ENDER,  1 

CHEV'EN,  ( 

n.     [Ft.  chevesne.] 
The  chub,  a  fish. 

CHAW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceowan;  GeT.hauen; 
IT.  cagnaim  or  cognaim;  Arm.  jaoga 
or  chui/uein  ;  coinciding  with  jaw,  which 
in  Arm.  is  javed,  gaved,  er  chagell,  and 
as  cheek  and  jaw  are  often  united,  this 
word  coincides  with  Sax.  ceac,  ceoca. 
It  is  most  correctly  written  and  pro- 
nounced chaw;  but  chew  is  deemed 
most  elegant.]  1.  To  grind  with  the 
teeth;  to  masticate,  as  food  in  eating; 
to  ruminate  or  to  chew,  as  the  cud. — 
2.-f-  To  ruminate  in  thought ;  to  revolve 
and  consider. 

CHAW,  n.  [a  different  spelling  of  jaw. 
See  CHAW,  supra.]    1.  The  jaw;  Ezek. 
xxix.  4.   But  in  modern  editions  of  the 
Bible  it  is  printed  jaw. — 2.  In  vulgar 
language,  a  cud ;  as  much  as  is  put  in 
the  mouth  at  once. 
CHAW'DRON,  n.  Entrails. 
CHAWED,  pp.  Chewed. 
CHAWING,  ppr.  Chewing. 
CHAT,  n.  Chaya-root;  the  root  of  the 
Oldenlandia  umbellata,  used  in  dyeing 
red. 

CHEAP,  a.  [Sax.  ceap,  cattle,  business, 
or  trade,  a  price,  a  pledge  or  pawn,  a 
selling  any  thing  that  may  be  bought 


A  Wreath, 
the  liase  Cbauatt. 


or  sold;  ceapian,  cypan,  to  buy,  to  sell, 
to  negotiate,  to  gain ;  D.  hoop,  a  bar- 
gain or  purchase;  "  te  koop  zetten,"  to 
set  to  sale ;  "  goed  koop,"  cheap,  good 
purchase ;  koopen,  to  buy ;  Ger.  kaufen; 
Lat.  caupo  ',  Eng.  to  cheapen,  to  chaffer, 
chap-man,  chap-booh,  to  chop  and 
change.  The  sense  is  a  purchase,  and 
good  cheap  is  a  good  purchase  or  bar- 
gain. Hence,  probably,  omitting  good, 
we  have  cheap.}  1.  Bearing  a  low 
price  in  market ;  that  may  be  purchased 
at  a  low  price ;  that  is,  at  a  price  as 
low  or  lower  than  the  usual  price  of 
the  article  or  commodity,  or  at  a  price 
less  than  the  real  value.  The  sense  is 
always  comparative;  fora  price  deemed 
cheap  at  one  time  is  considered  dear  at 
another. 

It  is  a  principle  which  the  progress  of 
political  srience  has  clearly  established ;  a 
principle  that  illustrates  at  once  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  and  the  blindness  of  human 
cupidity,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  the  labour 
of  freemen  than  to  compel  the  labour  of 
slaves.  L.  Bacon. 

2.  Being  of  small  value;  common;  not 
respected ;  as,  cheap  beauty. 

Make  not  yourself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Anon. 

CHEAP,  n.  Bargain;  purchase;  as  in 
the  phrases,  good  cheap,  better  cheap  ; 
the  original  phrases  from  which  we 
have  cheap. 

CHEAPEN,     v.    t.     (che'apn.)      [Sax. 
ceapian.    See  CHEAP,  supra.]     1.  To 
attempt  to  buy ;  to  ask  the  price  of  a 
commodity ;  to  chaffer. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods.but  nothingbuy 
Swift. 
2.  To  lessen  value. 

CHEAPENED,  pp.  Bargained  for. 

CHEAPENER,  n.  One  who  cheapens 
or  bargains. 

CHEAPENING,  ppr.  Bargaining  for. 

CHEAP'ING.t  n.  A  place  for  buying 
and  selling;  the  market  or  market- 
place. 

CHEAPLY,  adv.  At  a  small  price ;  at 
a  low  rate. 

CHEAPNESS,  n.  Lowness  in  price, 
considering  the  usual  price  or  real 
value. 

CHEAR.     See  CUEEB. 

CHE  AT,  ti.  t.  [Sax.  ceatt.  In  Ar.  gadaa, 
signifies  to  deceive,  circumvent,  seduce ; 
to  fail,  to  hide,  to  disguise,  to  defraud ; 
lin! flu.  signifies  to  deceive,  to  lay  snares ; 
Eth.  chiet  or  hiel,  signifies  to  cheat,  to 
deceive,  to  defraud.]  1.  To  deceive 
and  defraud  in  a  bargain;  to  deceive 
for  the  purpose  of  gain  in  selling.  Its 
proper  application  is  to  commerce,  in 
which  a  person  uses  some  arts,  or  mis- 
representations, or  withholds  some 
facts,  by  which  he  deceives  the  pur- 
chaser.— 2.  To  deceive  by  any  artifice, 
trick,  or  device,  with  a  view  to  gain  an 
advantage  contrary  to  common  honesty; 
as,  to  cheat  a  person  at  cards. — 3.  To 
impose  on ;  to  trick.  It  is  followed  by 
of  or  out  of,  and  colloquially  by  into, 
as  to  cheat  a  child  into  a  belief  that  a 
medicine  is  palatable. 
CHEAT,  n.  A  fraud  committed  by  de- 
ception; a  trick;  imposition;  impos- 
ture.— 2.  A  person  who  cheats;  one 
guilty  of  fraud  by  deceitful  practices. 
CHEATABLENESS,  n.  Liability  to  be 
cheated. 

CHEAT-BREAD,  n.  Fine  bread  pur- 
chased, or  not  made  in  the  family. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CHEATED,  pp.  Defrauded  by  decep- 
tion. 
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CHEATER,  n.  One  who  practises  a 
fraud  in  commerce. 

CHEATING,  ppr.  Defrauding  by  de- 
ception; imposing  on. 

CHEATING,  n.  The  act  of  defrauding 
by  deceitful  arts. 

CHEATINGLY,  adv.  In  a  cheating 
manner. 

CHECK,  v.  t.  [FT.  echec,  plur.  echecs, 
wliich  we  have  changed  into  chess ; 
Sp.  xaque,  a  move  at  chess ;  xaque  de 
mate,  check-mate;  It.  scacco,  the 
squares  of  a  chess-board ;  scacchi, 
chess-men ;  scacco-matto,  check-mate ; 
scaccato,  checkered;  Low  Lat.  scac- 
carium,  an  exchequer;  Ger.  schach, 
chess;  schachmatt,  check-mate.  In 
Spanish,  xaque,  zeque,  is  an  old  man,  a 
shaih,  and  xaco,  a  jacket.]  1.  To  stop; 
to  restrain ;  to  hinder ;  to  curb.  It  sig- 
nifies to  put  an  entire  stop  to  motion, 
or  to  restrain  its  violence,  and  cause 
an  abatement;  to  moderate. — 2.  To 
rebuke;  to  chide  or  reprove. — 3.  To 
compare  any  paper  with  its  counter- 
part or  with  a  cipher,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  authenticity ;  to  compare 
corresponding  papers;  to  control  by  a 
counter-register. — 4.  In  seamanship, 
to  ease  off  a  little  of  a  rope,  which  is 
too  stiffly  extended;,  also,  to  stopper 
the  cable. 

CHECK,  v.  i.  To  stop;  to  make  a  stop; 
with  at. 

The  mind  checks  at  any  vigorous  under- 
taking. Lttcke. 

2.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

I  love  to  check  with  business.        Bacon, 

3.  To  strike  with  repression.     [These 
applications  are  not  frequent.] 

CHECK,/!.  A  stop;  hinderance;  rebuff; 
sudden  restraint,  or  continued  re- 
straint; curb;  control;  government. — 
2.  That  which  stops  or  restrains,  as 
reproof,  reprimand,  rebuke,  slight  or 
disgust,  fear,  apprehension,  a  person  ; 
any  stop  or  obstruction.— -3.  In  fal- 
conry, when  a  hawk  forsakes  her  pro- 
per game,  to  follow  rooks,  pies,  or 
other  fowls,  that  cross  her  iu  her  flight. 
— i.  The  correspondent  cipher  of  a 
bank  note ;  a  corresponding  indenture ; 
any  counter-register — 5.  A  term  in 
chess,  when  one  party  obliges  the  other 
either  to  move  or  guard  his  king. — 6. 
An  order  for  money,  drawn  on  a  banker 
or  on  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  payable  to 
the  bearer;  frequently  written  cheque. 
This  is  a  sense  derived  from  that  in 
definition  4. — T.Inpopular  use,  chequer- 
ed cloth;  chech,  for  chequered. — Check 
or  check-roll,  a  roll  or  book  containing 
the  names  of  persons  who  are  atten- 
dants and  in  the  pay  of  a  king  or  great 
personage,  as  domestic  servants.  — • 
Check-rail,  on  a  double  line  of  railway 
at  the  crossing  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another,  or  at  a  siding  place,  is  one 
of  the  contrivances  for  allowing  the 
trains  of  carriages  to  run  on,  or  to 
move  into  the  other  line  or  siding,  as 
it  may  be  adjusted. — Clerk  of  the  check, 
in  the  British  king's  household,  has  the 
check  and  control  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging 
to  the  royal  family,  the  care  of  the 
watch,  &c. — Clerk  of  the  check,  in  the 
British  royal  dockyards,  is  an  officer 
who  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  men 
employed  on  board  her  majesty's  ships 
and  vessels,  and  of  all  the  artificers  in 
the  service  of  the  navy,  at  the  port 
where  he  is  settled. 

CHECK'ED,  pp.  Stopped;  restrained; 
repressed;  curbed;  moderated;  cou- 
trolled;  reprimanded. 
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CHECK'ER,or  CHEQ'UER,».f.  [from 
check,  or  perhaps  directly  from  the  Fr. 
echiqttier,  a  chess-board.  Norm,  es- 
cheqir,  or  chehere,  exchequer.]  1.  To 
variegate  with  cross  lines ;  to  form  into 
little  squares,  like  a  chess-board,  by 
lines  or  stripes  of  different  colours. 
Hence,  2.  To  diversify;  to  variegate 
with  different  qualities,  scenes,  or 
events. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  checkered  with 
truth  and  falsehood.  Addison. 

CHECK'ER,  n.  One  who  checks  or  re- 
strains ;  a  rebnker. — 2.  A  chess-board. 

CHECK'ER,   CHECK'ER-WORK, ) 

CHEQ'UER,   CHEQ'UER-WORK,  ( 
n.  "Work  varied  alternately  as  to  its  co- 
lours or  materials ;  work  consisting  of 
Cross  lines. 

CHECK'ERS,  or  CHEQ'UERS,  n. 
plur.  A  common  game  on  a  checkered 
board. — 2.  Cross  stripes  of  different 
colours. 

CHECK'ING,ppr.  Stopping;  curbing; 
restraining;  moderating;  controlling; 
rebuking. 

CHECK'LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be 
checked  or  restrained. 

CHECK'-MATE.n.  [See  CHECK.  Mate 
is  from  the  root  of  the  Sp.  and  Port. 
matar,  to  kill.  Ar.  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  Eth. 
Sam.  IT'S  moth,  to  die,  to  kill.]  1.  The 
movement  on  a  chess-board,  or  in  the 
game  of  chess,  that  kills  the  opposite 
men,  or  hinders  them  from  moving,  so 
that  the  game  is  finished. — 2.  Defeat; 
overthrow. 

CHECK'-MATE,  v.  t.  To  finish. 

CHECK'-MATED,  pp.  Stopped  in  the 
game  of  chess. 

CHECK'-MATING.ppr.  Makingalast 
move  in  chess. 

CHECK'Y,  or  CHEQ'UY,  n.  In  her.,  a 
border  that  has 
more  than  two  rows 
of  checkers,  or 
when  the  bordnre 
or  shield  is  check- 
ered like  a  chess- 
board. 

CHEEK,  n.  [Sax. 
eeac,  ceoca;  D. 
haah;  this  is  pro-  Cheeky. 

bably  the  same  word  as  jaw,  Fr.  joue. 
Arm.  gaved,  javed,  connected  with 

jaoga,  chayuein,  to  chaw  or  chew,  for 
the  words  chin,  cheek,  and  jaw,  are 
confounded,  the  same  word  which,  in 
one  dialect,  signifies  the  cheek,  in  ano- 
ther signifies  the  jaw.  Gena  in  Latin 
is  the  English  chin.]  1.  The  side  of 
the  face  below  the  eyes  on  each  side. 
— 2.  Among  mechanics,  cheeks  are  those 
pieces  of  a  machine  which  form  corres- 
ponding sides,  or  which  are  double  and 
alike;  as,  the  cheeks  of  a  printing- 
press,  which  stand  perpendicular,  and 
support  the  three  summers,  the  head, 
shelves,  and  winter;  the  cheeks  of  a 
turner's  lathe ;  the  cheeks  of  a  glazier's 
vice;  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  of  a 
gun-carriage;  the  cheeks  of  a  mast, 
which  serve  to  sustain  the  trestle 
trees,  &c. — Cheek  by  jowl,  closeness, 
proximity. 

CHEEK-BONE,  n.  Tlve  bone  of  the 
cheek. 

CHEEKED,  a.  Brought  near  the  cheek. 

CHEEK-TOOTH,  n.  The  hinder  tooth 
•  or  tusk. 

CHEEP,  v.  i.  To  chirp,  as  a  small  bird. 

CHEER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chore;  Arm.  cher, 
cheer,  entertainment;  Ir.  gairim,  to 
call,  shout,  extol,  rejoice;  Gr.  zone.*, 
to  rejoice,  to  hail  or  salute.  The  prim- 
ary sense  is  to  call  out  or  shout,  as  in 


joy;  a  sense  retained  in  jovial  com- 
panies, to  give  cheers,  and  among  sea- 
men, to  salute  a  ship  by  cheers.  Orient. 
8^,  kara.]  1.  To  salute  with  shouts 
of  joy  or  cheers. — 2.  To  dispel  gloom, 
sorrow,  silence,  or  apathy ;  to  cause  to 
rejoice;  to  gladden;  to  make  cheerful ; 
as,  to  cheer  a  lonely  desert ;  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  the  sun;  good  news  cheer 
the  heart. — 3.  To  infuse  life,  spirit, 
animation ;  to  incite ;  to  encourage ;  as, 
to  cheer  the  hounds. 
CHEER,  v.  i.  To  grow  cheerful;  to 
become  gladsome  or  joyous. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up. 
Cheer  up,  my  Iftds !  Phillips. 

CHEER,  n.  A  shout  of  joy;  as,  they 
gave  three  cheers. — 2.  A  state  of  glad- 
ness or  joy ;  a  state  of  animation,  above 
gloom  and  depression  of  spirits,  but 
below  mirth,  gayety,  and  jollity. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sius  are  for- 
given thee;  Matt.  ix. 

Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they 
also  took  some  meat;  Acts  xxvii. 
3.  Mirth;  gayety;  jollity,  as  at  a  feast. 
— t.  Invitation  to  gayety — 5.  Enter- 
tainment :  that  which  makes  cheerful ; 
provisions  for  a  feast. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  good  cheer. 

Irving. 

6.  Air  of  countenance,  noting  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  cheerfulness. 

His  words  their  drooping-cAeeT 
Enlightened.  Milton. 

CHEERED,  pp.  Enlivened;  animated; 
made  glad. 

CHEERER,  n.  One  who  cheers;  he  or 
that  which  gladdens. 

Thou  cheerer  of  our  days.  Wotton. 

Prime  cheerer  light.  Thomson. 

CHEERFUL,  a.  Lively;  animated; 
having  good  spirits;  moderately  joy- 
ful. This  is  the  most  usual  signification 
of  the  word,  expressing  a  degree  of 
animation  less  than  mirth  and  jollity. 
— 2.  Full  of  life ;  gay ;  animated ;  mirth- 
ful ;  musical ;  as,  the  cheerful  birds. — 
3.  Expressive  of  good  spirits  or  joy ; 
lively;  animated. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance; Prov.  xv. 

CHEERFULLY,  adv.  In  a  cheerful 
manner;  with  alacrity  or  willingness; 
readil)  j  with  life,  animation,  or  good 
spirits. 

CHEERFULNESS, n.  Life;  animation; 
good  spirits;  a  state  of  moderate  joy 
or  gayety ;  alacrity. 

He  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerful- 
nettf  Rom.  xii. 

CHEERILY,  adv.  With  cheerfulness ; 
with  spirit. 

CHEERINESS,  n.  Cheerfulness. 
CHEERING,  ppr.  Giving  joy  or  glad- 
ness;   enlivening;    encouraging;    ani- 
mating. 

CHEERINGLY,  adv.  In  a  cheering 
manner. 

CHEERISHNESS.f  n.  State  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

CHEERLESS,  a.  Without  joy,  gladness, 

or  comfort;  gloomy;  destitute  of  any 

thing  to  enliven  or  animate  the  spirits. 

CHEERLY,    a.    Gay;    cheerful;    not 

gloomy. 

CHEERLY,  adv.  Cheerfully;  heartily; 
briskly. 

CHEERY,  a.  Gay;  sprightly;  having 
power  to  make  gay. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl. 
Gay. 

CHEESE,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Sax.  cese  or  ci/se; 

Ir.  cais;  W.  cams;  Lat.  caseus;  Ger. 

hiise.    The  primary  sense  is  to  curdle, 

to  congeal,  from  collecting,  drawing, 
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or  driving,  W.  casiaw,  to  curdle.  Per- 
haps it  is  allied  to  squeeze.]  1.  The 
curd  of  milk,  coagulated  by  rennet  or 
some  acid,  separated  from  the  serum 
ur  whey,  and  pressed  in  a  rat,  hoop, 
or  mould.  All  the  acids  separate  the 
cheese  from  the  whey;  neutral  salts, 
and  likewise  all  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  produce  the  same  effect.  But 
what  answers  best  is  rennet,  which  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece 
of  the  last  stomach  of  a  calf,  salted  and 
dried  for  this  purpose.  The  flowers  of 
the  Galium  verum,  or  yellow  lady's 
bed-straw,  very  readily  coagulate  milk. 

CHEESE-€AKE,  n.  A  cake  made  of 
soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

CHEESE'-FLY,  n.  A  small  and  black 
insect,  bred  in  cheese;  the  Piophila 
casei.  It  has  a  very  extensible  ovi- 
positor, which  it  can  sink,  to  a  great 
depth,  in  the  cracks  of  cheese,  and  lay 
there  its  eggs,  256  in  number.  The 
maggot,  well  known  as  the  hopper,  is 
furnished  with  two  horny  claw-shaped 


Cheese  Hoppera. 

a.  The  maggot  extended  ;  A,  in  a  leaping  poiiti^n ; 
e,  the  same  magnified ;  d,  t,  the  fly,  natural  sixe. 

mandibles,  which  it  uses  both  for  dig- 
ging into  the  cheese  and  for  moving 
itself,  having  no  feet.  It  has  two  pairs 
of  spiracles ;  one  pair  near  the  head, 
and  another  near  the  tail,  so  that  when 
one  is  obstructed  the  other  can  be  used. 
Its  leaps  are  performed  by  a  jerk,  first 
bringing  itself  into  a  circular  attitude, 
when  it  can  project  itself  twenty  to 
thirty  times  its  own  length. 

CHEESE-HOPPER.  SeeCiiEESE-Fr,Y. 

CHEESE-MONGER,  n.  One  who  deals 
in  or  sells  cheese. 

CHEESE-PARING,  ».  The  rind  or 
paring  of  cheese. 

CHEESE-PRESS,  n.  A  press  or  engine 
for  pressing  curd  in  the  making  of 
cheese. 

CHEESE-RENNET,  n.  A  plant,  lady's 
bed-straw,  Galium  verum ;  used  for 
coagulating  milk.  [See  CHEESE.] 

CHEESE-VAT,  n.  The  vat  or  case  in 
which  curds  are  confined  for  pressing. 

CHEESY,  a.  Having  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, taste,  or  form  of  cheese. 

CHEF-D'CEUVRE,  n.  (shay'doover.) 
[Fr.]  A  master-piece;  a  fine  work  of 
art. — In  her.,  cltef  or  chefe  is  often 
used  for  chief. 

CHEG'OE,  n.  A  tropical  insect  that 
enters  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  mul- 
tiplies incredibly,  causing  an  itching. 
It  is  written  also  chigger,  chigoe,  jigger. 

€HEILODA€'TYLUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii 
and  family  Scieno'ides  of  Cuvier. 

€HEILODIP'TERUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii 
and  family  Percida;.  Only  three  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  of  small  size. 

€HEIRAN'THUS,  n.  Stock  gilliflower 
and  wall-flower;  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Tetradynamia  and  order  Sili- 
quosa,  and  nat.  order  Cruciferae.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  this  genus. 
2s 
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CHEl'ROMYS,  n.  The  scientific  name 
for  the  Aye-Aye,  a  singular  quadruped 
found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It 
does  not  approach  any  genus,  but  leans 
towards  the  maki,  the  squirrel,  and  the 
api\ 

CHEIROP'ODIST,  or  €HIROP'OD- 
IST,  n.  [j-uf,  the  hand,  and  tov:,  the 
foot.]  An  operator  on  excrescences  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

€HEIROPTER,      In.    [Or.    zi,{,   the 

CHEIROPTERA,  (  hand,  and  *•«.„,, 
winy.]  An  animal  whose  anterior  toes 
are  connected  by  a  membrane,  and 
whose  feet  thus  serve  for  wings,  as  the 
bat.  The  animals  which  belong  to  this 
wing-handed  family  are  such  as  come 
under  the  genus  Vespertilio  of  Lin- 
naeus. They  have  all  the  faculty  of 
sustained  flight,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  folding  extension  of  the  mem- 
branous skin,  which,  rising  from  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  is  spread  between 
the  fore  feet  and  their  fingers. 

CHEIROSTE'MON  PLATANOI'- 
DES,  n.  A  most  singular  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Bombacea;,  and 
commonly  called  the  hand-tree,  in 
consequence  of  its  stamens  being  so 
arranged  as  to  present  an  appearance 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  human 
hand.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  and  grows  in 
Mexico. 

t'HEIROTHE'RIUM,  n.  Literally 
hand-beast;  in  geol.,  a  name  given  to 
the  great  unknown  animal  that  formed 
the  larger  footsteps  upon  the  slabs  of 
sandstone,  and  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  human  hand. 

CHEK'OA,  n.  The  Chinese  porcelain 
clay. 

€HELERYTH'RINE.    See  CHELIDO- 

NINE. 

CHEL'IDON,  n.  [Gr.]  A  brown  fly 
with  silvery  wings. 

CHELIDO'NIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
discovered  by  Probst  in  the  plant 
Chelidonium  Majus.  It  forms  small 
white  crystals,  very  acid  to  the  taste. 

CHELI'DONINE,  n.  One  of  the  bases 
of  the  Papaveraceae.  It  occurs  in 
Chelidonium  majus,  and  in  Glacium 
luteum.  When  pure,  it  forms  colour- 
less scales  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  forms 
with  acids  crystallizable  salts,  which 
have  an  acid  reaction.  From  the  same 
plants  Probst  obtained  another  base, 
which  he  calls  Chelerythrine,  a  gray 
powder  which  powerfully  excites 
sneezing. 

€HELI'DONIUM,  n.  Celandine;  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  uat. 
order  Papaveraceae.  The  C.  majus 
furnishes  a  dark  orange  juice.  When 
examined  by  the  microscope,  this  juice 
is  seen  to  move  iu  the  vessels  of  the 
plant  with  considerable  velocity. 

CHELIF'EROUS,  a.  [Gr.  %m,  a  claw, 
and  Lat.  fero,  to  bear.]  Furnished 
with  claws,  as  an  animal. 

eHEL'IFORM,  a.  [Lat.  chela,  a  claw, 
and  form.]  Having  the  forjn  of  a  claw. 

CHELO'NIA,  or  €HELO'NIANS,  n. 
[Gr.  %EAwv*i,  a  tortoise.]  An  order  of 
reptiles,  including  the  various  species 
of  tortoise  and  turtle. 

CHELO'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  which  contains  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  of 
the  British  moths;  viz.  the  large  tiger- 
moth,  and  the  cream-spot  tiger-moth 

CHELO'NIAN,  a.  [Gr.  Kaal,  #>.„,*,  a 
tortoise.]   Pertaining  to  or  designating 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind. 
GHEL'Y,  n.  [Lat.   chela,  Gr.   x*iin,  a 
claw.]    The  claw  of  a  shell-fish. 


€HEM'ie,  or  €HEM'I€AL,  a.  [See 
CHEMISTRY.]  Pertaining  to  chemistry ; 
as,  a  chemical  operation. — 2.  Resulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of 
bodies  by  decomposition,  combination, 
&c. ;  as,  chemical  changes.— 3.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  as, 
a  chemical  combination.  —  Chemical 
Attraction,  Chemical  Affinity,  undElec- 
tive  Attraction,  are  different  names  for 
that  unaccounted-for  action  by  which 
the  particles  of  one  class  of  bodies, 
when  presented  to  those  of  certain 
other  classes,  conjoin  to  form  new 
compounds,  making  apparently  a  choice 
or  election  of  those  with  which  they 
unite.  Chemical  attraction,  like  cohe- 
sion, acts  only  at  insensible  distances; 
that  is,  before  substances  can  be  united 
by  chemical  attraction,  their  particles 
must  be  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact. It  thus  differs  entirely  from  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  cohesion  by  being 
exerted  between  dissimilar  particles 
only,  while  cohesion  unites  similar  par- 
ticles only.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  properties,  the  combining 
substances  losing  their  own  properties, 
and  the  product  of  their  combination 
acquiring  new  ones ;  whereas  in  cohe- 
sion no  such  change  takes  place.  The 
chemical  properties  of  bodies  are  owing 
to  affinity,  and  every  chemical  pheno- 
menon is  produced  by  the  operation 
of  this  principle.  It  extends  its  influ- 
ence over  all  substances,  yet  it  affects 
them  in  very  different  degrees,  and  is 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications.  Of 
three  bodies,  A,  B,  and  C,  it  is  often 
found  that  B  and  C  have  no  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  therefore  do  not 
combine ;  that  A,  on  the  contrary,  has 
an  affinity  for  B  and  C,  and  can  enter 
into  separate  combination  with  each  of 
them ;  but  that  A  has  a  greater  attrac- 
tion for  C  than  for  B,  so  that  if  we 
bring  C  in  contact  with  a  compound 
of  A  and  B,  A  will  quit  B  and  unite 
by  preference  with  C.  When  a  sub- 
stance thus  manifests,  as  it  were,  a 
choice  for  one  of  two  others,  uniting 
with  it  by  preference,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  it  furnishes  an 
example  of  what  is  termed  Single 
Elective  Affinity.  —  Double  Elective 
Affinity,  takes  place  when  two  sub- 
stances, each  consisting  of  two  princi- 
ples, are  presented  to  each  other,  and 
mutually  exchange  a  principle  of  each, 
by  which  means  two  new  bodies  or 
compounds  are  produced  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  original  compounds. 
— Chemical  Equivalents.  [See  EQUI- 
VALENT.]— Chemical  Analysis,  a  term 
applied  to  the  resolution  of  compound 
bodies  into  their  elements.  It  is  either 
qualitative  or  quantitative.  Qualitative 
Analysis,  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  component  parts,  merely  as 
respects  their  nature,  and  without 
regard  to  their  relative  proportions. 
Quantitative  Analysis,  consists  in  the 
determination  not  merely  of  the  com- 
ponents of  a  compound,  but  their 
relative  proportions. — Chemical  For- 
mulae, symbolic  expressions  employed 
to  denote  the  composition  of  bodies. 
In  the  formulae  now  generally  adopted 
by  chemists,  the  names  of  elementary 
substances  are  indicated  by  the  first 
letter  or  letters  of  their  names,  and  to 
express  the  compounds  of  these  the 
letters  are  connected  together  alge- 
braically, while  the  equivalents  are 
marked  by  numbers.  Thus  H  O  ex- 
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presses  water,  and  indicates  that  it  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Potash,  which  is  a  compound  of  potas- 
sium (kalium)  and  oxygen,  is  expressed 
by  KO.  SO3  represents  sulphuric 
acid,  and  indicates  that  this  acid  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur,  and  three  of  oxygen.  H  O, 
S  O  3  represents  sulphate  of  potash. 
K  O,  S  O3  +  H  O,  S  O3  represents 
bisulphate  of  potash. — Chemical  Com- 
bination, that  intimate  union  of  two 
substances, whether  fluid  or  solid,which 
forms  a  compound,  differing  in  one  or 
more  of  its  essential  qualities  from 
either  of  the  constituent  bodies. — 
Chemical  Decomposition,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  or  princi- 
ples of  bodies  from  each  other,  or  the 
resolution  of  compounds  into  their 
elements.  [See  DECOMPOSITION.] 

€HEM/I€ALLY,  adv.  According  to 
chemical  principles;  by  chemical  pro- 
cess or  operation. 

CHEMISE,  n.  [Fr.  chemise;  Ir.  caimse, 
caimis;  Sp.  camisa;  It.  camicia;  Ar. 
hamitzon;  Amh.  t'rf.]  1.  A  shift  or 
under  garment  worn  by  females. — 2.  A 
wall  that  lines  the  face  of  any  work  of 
earth. 

€1IEM'IST,  n.  A  person  versed  in  chem- 
istry;  a  professor  of  chemistry. 

€HEMIS'TI€AI.,  a.  Relating  to  chem. 
istry. 

€HEM'ISTRY,  «.  [Fr.  chimie;  Sp. 
chimia;  It.  and  Port,  chimica.  It  is 
the  Arabic  kimia,  the  occult  art  or 
science,  from  hamai,  to  conceal.  This 
was  originally  the  art  or  science  now 
called  Alchemy ;  the  art  of  converting 
baser  metals  into  gold.  The  order  of 
Diocletian,  directing  search  to  be  made 
for  books  treating  of  the  wonderful 
art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  all 
that  should  be  found  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames,  proves  the  origin  of  this 
art  to  be  as  remote  as  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  and  it  was  probably  some- 
what earlier.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  art  was  used  in  counterfeiting  coins. 
The  common  orthography  is  from  xu,, 
to  melt  or  fuse ;  the  old  orthography, 
chumistrti,  was  from  Xv*,  the  same 
word  differently  written.]  Chemistry 
is  a  science,  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
their  mutual  actions  and  combinations ; 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
they  unite,  and  the  modes  of  separat- 
ing them  when  united;  and  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  and  powers  which  preside 
over  and  affect  these  agencies.  As  an 
art,  chemistry  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  period;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed  as  a  science  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  basis  of  chemical 
science  is  induction  from  experiment. 
It  employs  two  methods  for  ascertain- 
ing the  internal  structure  of  bodies, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  or  decomposition 
and  combination.  There  is  no  science 
more  extensive  than  chemistry,  nor  is 
it  possible  for  one  person  to  embrace 
it  in  its  whole  extent.  The  objects, 
however,  of  this  science  may  be  all 
included  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  1.  The  general  powers 
and  properties  of  matter.  2.  The 
chemistry  of  elementary  substances. 
3.  The  chemistry  of  compounds.  Under 
the  first  head  we  include  attraction 
and  affinity,  heat,  light,  and  electricity ; 
under  the  second  head  are  included 
the  chemical  history  and  properties  of 
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the  ponderable  elementary  sitbstances 
(fifty-four  in  number),  and  their  mutual 
reactions.  This  leads  on  to  the  third 
head,  namely,  to  the  chemical  history 
and  properties  of  compound  bodies. — 
Philosophical  or  Theoretical  Chemis- 
try, investigates  the  chemical  relations 
of  bodies,  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
combination  and  decomposition  of  their 
parts  are  effected,  without  regard  to 
extraneous  consideration.  Chemistry 
viewed  as  a  science  having  certain 
objects  in  common  with  others,  as  with 
mineralogy,  medicine,  physiology,  and 
the  arts,  is  termed  Applied  Chemistry. 
— Inorganic  Chemistry,  that  branch 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  inor- 
ganized  substances,  as  minerals,  metals, 
salts,  waters,  gases.  It  includes  the 
doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
combination. — Organic  Chemistry,  that 
branch  which  treats  of  the  composition 
and  properties  of  organized  substances, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  may  be 
subdivided  into  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry,  and  is  a  branch  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance. — Agricultural 
Chemistry,  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  soils,  their  constituent  elements, 
the  laws  of  production,  and  the  art  of 
culture ;  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  manure. — Physiolo- 
gical Chemistry,  considers  the  changes 
produced  in  animal  substances  by  the 
operation  of  life — Electro-Chemistry, 
that  branch  of  chemical  science  which 
describes  the  especial  applications  of 
electricity  as  a  chemical  agent.  Chemis- 
try is  subservient  to  the  various  arts  of 
life,  and  the  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  are  carried  on  in  every 
civilized  state.  Dyeing,  bleaching,  tan- 
ning, glass-making,  the  working  and 
composition  of  metals,  &c.,  are  all  pro- 
cesses of  chemistry.  In  aaric.,  chem- 
istry investigates  the  nature  of  soils; 
it  explains  the  phenomena  of  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  vegetables, 
and  the  nature  and  action  of  manures. 
As  a  science  it  is  connected  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  causes 
of  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  wind,  and 
earthquakes.  It  has  been  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  the  culinary  arts;  and  its 
high  importance  in  medicine  has  been 
long  and  universally  acknowledged. 
The  most  potent  agents  employed  in 
chemical  operations  are  light,  heat, 
and  electricity. 

CHENOPODIA'CE./E, «.  A  nat.  order 
of  exogens,  consisting  of  numerous 
species,  used  either  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. 
Spinach,  beet,  and  orach  belong  to  this 
order. 

€HENOPOT)IUM,orGOOSEFOOT, 
n.  The  genus  after  which  the  order 
Chenopodiacea;  has  been  named.  It 
consists  of  weedy  plants,  common  on 
dunghills  and  in  waste  places,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Fat  Hen,  Good 
King  Henry,  &c. 

CHEQUE,  n.  An  order  for  money  drawn 
on  a  banker,  payable  to  the  bearer. 
Also  the   corresponding   cipher  of  a 
bank  note.     [See  CHECK.] 
CHEQ'UER.    See  CHECKER. 
CHER'IF,  n.  [written  also  Sheriffe.'] 
The  prince  of  Mecca;    a  high  priest 
among  the  Mohammedans. 
CHER'ISH,   v.   t.   [Fr.   cherir;    Arm. 
cherifza;  from  Fr.  cher,  dear;  W.  cir, 
bounty;  ciriaw,  to  pity, to  cherish.  See 
CABESS.]     1.  To  treat  with  tenderness 
and  affection;  to  give  warmth,  ease, 
or  comfort  to. 


We  were  gentle  among  you.  even  as   ;i 
nurse  cheritheth  her  children;  1  Thess.  ii. 

The  damsel  was  fair  and  cherished  the 
king;  1  Kings  i. 

2.  To  hold  as  dear;  to  embrace  with 
affection ;  to  foster  and  encourage ;  as, 
.  to  cherish  the  principles  of  virtue ;  to 
cherish  religion  in  the  heart. — 3.  To 
treat  in  a  manner  to  encourage  growth, 
by  protection,  aid,  attendance,  or  sup- 
plying nourishment;  as,  to  cherish 
tender  plants.  —  4.  To  harbour;  to 
indulge  and  encourage  in  the  mind; 
as,  to  cherish  ill  will,  or  any  evil  pas- 
sion. 

CHER'ISHED,  pp.  Treated  with  ten- 
derness ;  warmed ;  comforted ;  •  fos- 
tered. 

CHER'ISHER,  n.  One  who  cherishes ; 
an  encourager;  a  supporter. 
CHER'ISHING,  ppr.  Warming;  com- 
forting ;  encouraging ;  fostering ;  treat- 
ing with  affection. 

CHER'ISHING,  n.  Support;  encour- 
agement. 

CHER'ISIIINGLY,  adv.  In  an  affec- 
tionate or  cherishing  manner. 
CHER'tSHMENT.t    n.      Encourage- 
ment; comfort. 

CHER'MES,  n.  A  genus  of  four- winged 
insects,  the  coccus  ilicis  of  Linn.  [See 
KERMES.] 

€HEROPOT'AMOS,  n.  An  animal  of 
the  order  of  pachyderms,  now  extinct. 
CHER'RY,  n.  [Fr.  cerwe  ;  Lat.  cerasus; 
Ger.  kirsche;  Dan.  Mrseb&r;  so  named, 
it  is  said,  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pon- 
tus,  near  the  Euxine,  whence  the  tree 
was  imported  into  Italy.]  The  fruit 
of  a  tree,  a  species  of  Prunns,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  red  or 
garden  cherry,  the  red  heart,  the  white 
heart,  the  black  cherry,  the  black 
heart,  and  several  others.  The  fruit 
is  a  pulp  inclosing  a  kernel.  It  is 
related  that  this  fruit  was  brought 
from  Cerasus  in  Pontus  to  Italy,  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lucullus, 
A.U.  680,  and  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans,  about  120  years  after- 
ward, A.D.  65.—Barbadoes  cherry,  is 
the  genus  Malpighia,  of  several  spe- 
cies. The  berries  are  red,  cherry- 
shaped,  acid,  and  eatable. — Bird cherry, 
is  a  species  of  Primus,  the  common 
laurel,  or  lauro-cerasus.  Also  the 
Prunus  Padus. —  Cornelian  cherry,  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Cornus,  cornel-tree  or 
dog-wood.  It  is  a  small,  acid,  cherry- 
like,  eatable  berry. — Dwarf  cherry,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Lonicera,  or 
honey-suckle.— Hottentot  cherry,  is  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Cassine.  The  fruit 
is  a  trispermous  berry,  of  a  dark  purple 
colour. —  Winter  cherry,  is  a  name  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Physalis,  a  genus  of 
many  species.  It  is  a  berry  of  the  size 
of  a  small  cherry,  inclosed  in  an  inflated 
bladder-like  calyx.  This  name  is  also 
given  to  a  species  of  Solanum. 
CHER'RY,  a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in 
colour;  red,  ruddy,  blooming;  as,  a 
cherry  lip ;  cherry  cheeks. 
CHER'RY,  n.  A  cordial  composed  of 
cherry  juice  and  spirit,  sweetened  and 
diluted.  The  wild  cherry  is  most  gen- 
erally used  for  this  purpose,  being 
steeped  for  some  days  in  spirit,  which 
extracts  the  juice  of  the  fruit;  the 
tincture  is  then  sweetened  and  diluted 
to  the  taste.  This  cordial  is  moder- 
ately bitter  and  astringent.  It  is  some- 
times made  of  the  mazzard. 
CHER'RY-CHEEKED,  a.  Having 
ruddy  cheeks. 

CHER'RY-LAUREL,  n.  The  Prunus 
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or  Cerasus  Lanro-cerasus,  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to  the  section 
Amygdalea?,  of  the  nat.  order  Rosacese. 
It  is  commonly  called  Laurel,  but  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  sweet  bay 
or  other  true  species  of  Laurus.  The 
leaves  yield  by  distillation  a  hydro- 
cyanated  oil,  nearly  identical  witli  that 
got  from  bitter  almonds.  The  distilled 
water  from  the  leaves  is  used  in  medi- 
cine in  the  same  way  as  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid.  It  is  poisonous 
in  large  doses. 

CHER'RY-PIT,  n.  A  child's  play,  in 
which  cherry  stones  are  thrown  into  a 
hole. 

CHER'RY- TREE,  n.  A  tree  whose 
fruit  is  cherries,  in  the  more  appropri- 
ate sense  of  the  word.  The  name  is 
mostly  given  to  the  common  cultivated 
trees,  and  to  that  which  produces  the 
black  wild  cherry.  The  wood  of  the 
latter  is  valued  for  cabinet  work. 
CHER'SONESE,  n.  [Gr.  xi(«m«c :  xif- 
«•«,  land,  or  uncultivated  land,  and 
Hirer,  an  isle.]  A  peninsula;  a  tract  of 
land  of  any  indefinite  extent,  which  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  united 
to  a  larger  tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or 
isthmus;  as,  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
or  Jutland ;  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  or 
Crimea. 

CHERT,  71.  In  miner.,  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quartz;  called  also  horn- 
stone,  petrosilex,  or  rock  flint.     It  is 
less   hard  than    common   quartz;    its 
fracture  usually   dull   and    splintery, 
sometimes  more  or  less  conchoidal.    It 
is  more  or  less  translucent ;  sometimes 
at  the  edges,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
mass,  if  thin,  has  the  strong  trans- 
lucency  of  certain  horns.     Its  colours 
are  numerous  and  usually  dull.     It  is 
usually  amorphous,  sometimes  globu- 
lar, or  in  nodules.     It  occurs  often  in 
veins,  especially  metallic,  in  primitive 
mountains.     Chert  is  also  applied  to 
other    minerals     besides     hornstone. 
Aikin  calls  a  variety  of  flint,  flinty 
chert,  and  the  Derbyshire  miners  apply 
the  term  black  chert,  to  a  fusible  mine- 
ral, whereas  the  hornstone  above  de- 
scribed is  infusible. 
CHERT'Y,  a.  Like  chert;  flinty. 
CHER'UB,  n.  plur.  Cherubs,  but  the 
Hebrew  plural  Cherubim  is  also  used, 
and  sometimes  the  plural  is  written 
with  an  n.     C'fierubims  as  a  plural  is 
improper.     [Heb.  a™  herub.     In  Ch. 
and  Syr.  the  corresponding  verb  signi- 
fies to  plough ;  and  the  word  is  said  to 
signify  properly  any  image  or  figure; 
if  so,  it  may  have  been  named  from 
engraving.     But  this  is  uncertain,  and 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  on  the  sig- 
nification.]     A   figure    composed    of 
various  creatures,  as  a  man,  an  ox,  an 
eagle,  or  a  lion.     The  first  mention  of 
cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  where  the 
figure  is  not  described,  but  their  office 
was,  with  a  flaming  sword,  to  keep  or 
guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.    The 
two  cherubs  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  at  the.  ends  of  the 
mercy  seat,  were  to  be  of  beaten  work 
of  gold;  and  their  wings  were  to  extend 
over  the  mercy  seat,  their  faces  toward 
each  other,  and  between  them  was  the 
residence  of  the  Deity;  Ex.  xxv.    The 
cherubs,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  had  each 
four  heads   or  faces,  the  hands  of  a 
man,  and  wings.     The  four  faces  were 
the  face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a  man,  that 
of  a  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.     They 
had  the  likeness  of  a  man ;  Ezek.  iv. 
and  x.     In  2  Sam.  xxii.  11,  and  Psalm 
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xviii.,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  riding 
on  a  cherub,  and  flying  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  In  the  celestial  hierarchy, 
cherubs  are  represented  as  spirits  next 
in  order  to  seraphs.  The  hieroglyphi- 
cal  and  emblematical  figures  embroid- 
ered on  the  vails  of  the  tabernacle  are 
called  cherubs  of  curious  or  skilful 
work;  Ex.  xxvi. — A  beautiful  child  is 
called  a  cherub. 

CHERU'BIC,       )  a.     Pertaining     to 

CHERU'BI€AL,  5    cherubs;  angelic. 

CHER'UBIM,  B.  The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Cherub. 

CHER'UBIN,  a.  Cherubic:  angelic. 

CHER'UBIN,  n.  A  cherub. 

CHER'UP,  a  corruption  of  Chirp,— 
which  see. 

CHER'VIL,  n.  [Sax.  cerfille,  a  contrac- 
tion of  Lat.  cheerophyllum ;  Gr.  z*t{s- 
tu>Aa,  z"",",  to  rejoice,  and  f  I/AA»,  leaf.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  of  the 
genus  Chicrophyllum. 

CHES' APEAK,  n.  A  bay  of  the  United 
States,  whose  entrance  is  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  extends  northerly 
into  Maryland  270  miles.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  Poto- 
mac, Rappahannoc,  York,  and  James 
rivers. 

CHES'IBLE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  casuble.]  A 
short  vestment  without  sleeves,  worn 
by  a  Popish  priest  at  mass. 

CHES'LIP,  n.  A  small  vermin  that  lies 
under  stones  and  tiles. 

CHES'NUT.     See  CHESTNUT. 

CHESS,  7i.  [Fr.  echecs.  See  CHECK."! 
An  ingenious  game  performed  by  two 
parties  with  different  pieces,  on  a 
checkered  board,  that  is,  a  board  divided 
into  sixty-four  squares  or  houses.  The 
success  of  the  game  depends  almost 
entirely  on  skill.  Each  gamester  has 
eight  dignified  pieces,  called  a  king,  a 
queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and 
two  rooks  or  castles ;  also  eight  pawns. 
The  pieces  of  the  parties  are  of  differ- 
ent colours. 

CHESS,  7i.  In  New  England,  the  Bromus 
Secalinus,  a  grass  which  grows  among 
wheat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  wheat 
degenerated  or  changed,  as  it  abounds 
most  in  fields  where  the  wheat  is  win- 
ter-killed. It  bears  some  resemblance 
to  oats.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  18,  ca.  17.  "Pri- 
mum  omnium  frumenti  vitium  avena 
est;  et  hordeum  in  cam  degeuerat." 
This  change  of  wheat  and  barley  into 
oats,  he  ascribes  to  a  moist  soil,  wet 
weather,  bad  seed,  &c.  This  opinion 
coincides  with  observations  in  America, 
as  wheat  is  most  liable  to  perish  in 
moist  laud,  and  often  in  such  places 
almost  all  the  wheat  is  killed,  and 
instead  of  it  chess  often  appears.  But 
this  change  of  wheat  into  chess  is  now 
denied,  and  the  common  opinion  is 
affirmed  by  the  ablest  botanists  to  be 
erroneous. 

CHESS'-APPLE,  n.  A  species  of  wild 
service. 

CHESS'-BOARD,  n.  The  board  used 
in  the  game  of  chess,  and  from  the 
squares  of  which  chess  has  its  name. 

CHESS'-MAN,  n.  A  piece  or  puppet, 
for  the  game  of  chess. 

CHESS'-PLAYER,  71.  One  who  plays 
chess ;  one  skilled  in  the  game  of  chess. 

CHESS'-TREE,  71.  In  ships,  a  piece  of 
woodbolted  perpendicularly  on  the  side, 
to  confine  the  clews  of  the  main-sail. 
CHESS'OM,  n.  Mellow  earth. 
CHEST,  n.   [Sax.  cest   or   cyst;   Lat. 
cisfa;  W.  cist;  Gr.  xurrr,:  Ger.  kiste. 


See  CHESTNUT.]  1.  A  box  of  wood  or 
other  material,  in  which  goods  are 
kept  or  transported.  It  differs  from  a 
trunk  in  not  being  covered  with  skin 
or  leather. — 2.  The  trunk  of  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  belly;  the  thorax. 
Hence,  broad-chested,  narrow-chested, 
having  a  broad  or  narrow  chest. — 3.  In 
com.,  a  certain  quantity ;  as,  a  chest  of 
sugar;  a  chest  of  indigo,  &c. — Chest  of 
drawers,  is  a  case  of  moveable  boxes 
called  drawers. 

CHEST,  v.  t.  To  reposit  in  a  chest;  to 
hoard. 

CHESTED,  a.  Having  a  chest,  as  in 
MicA-chested ;  narrowi-chested. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING,  n.  A  disease 
in  horses,  like  the  pleurisy  or  perip- 
neumony  in  the  human  body. 

CHESTNUT,  n.  [Sax.  cystel,  and  the 
tree  in  Sax.  is  cystbeam  or  cystenbeam  ; 
Lat.  castanea,  the  tree  and  the  nut; 
Fr.  chatnigne;  W.  castan;  Ger.  has- 
lanie;  Sw.  Dan.  hastanie;  from  Welsh 
cast,  envelopment,  the  root  of  castle, 
from  separating,  defending;  so  named 
from  its  shell  or  cover.  It  is  often 
written  chesnut.]  The  fruit,  seed,  or 
nut  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Castanea.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  prickly 
pericarp,  which  contains  two  or  more 
seeds. 

CHESTNUT,  a.  Being  of  the  colour 
of  a  chestnut ;  of  a  brown  colour.  It 
is  perhaps  rarely  used  as  a  noun. 

CHESTNUT-TREE,  n.  Castanea  ves- 
ca ;  the  tree  which  produces  the  chest- 
nut. This  tree  grows  to  a  great  size 


Strychnos  Tiente,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Upas.    It  owes  its  properties  to 


Chestnut-tree. 

with  spreading  branches.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  as  the 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  forms  in 
America  the  principal  timber  for  fenc- 
ing. The  timber  is  also  used  in  build- 
ing, and  for  vessels  of  various  kinds. — 
Dwarf-chestnut,  or  chinkapin,  is  an- 
other species  of  Castanea — Horse- 
chestnut,  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  vEsculus. 
The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  used 
for  shade  and  ornament,  and  its  nuts 
are  esteemed  good  food  for  horses. 
The  scarlet-flowering  horse-chestnut 
is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Brazil,  and  the 
East,  and  is  admired  for  its  beauty. — 
The  Indian  Rose-chestnut,  of  the  genus 
Mesua,  bears  a  nut,  roundish,  pointed, 
and  marked  with  four  elevated  longi- 
tudinal sutures. 

CHES'TON,  n.  A  species  of  plum. 

CHE'TAH,  n.  The  hunting  leopard  of 
India;  the  Felis  jubata. 

CHETTIK,  n.  A  Java  poison  got  from 
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Chcttlk  or  Upa.  tree. 

its  strychnia,  which  is  an  active  poison, 
causing  tetanic  spasms. 

CHEV'ACHIE,t  n.  An  expedition  with 
cavalry. 

CHEVAL  OB  FRISE,  generally  used 
in  the  plural  Chevaux  de  frise,  (shero 
defreez).  [Fr.  cheval,  a  horse,  and  frise, 
any  thing  curled.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber 
traversed  with  wooden  spikes,  pointed 


Oherauz  de  frise. 

with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long  ;  used  to 
defend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,   or 
make  a  retrenchment  to  stop  cavalry. 
—2.  A  kind  of  trimming. 
CHEVALIER,  n.    [Fr.  from  cheval,  a. 
horse.    See  CAVALRY.]    1.  A  knight ;  a 
gallant  young  man. — 2.  In  her.,  a  horse- 
man armed  at  all  points. — 3.  The  name 
of  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
which  frequents  lakes  and  marshes.    It 
is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
CHEV'EN,  n.  [Fr.  chmesne.']    A  river 
fish,  the  chub. 

CHEV'ERIL,  n.  [Fr.  chcvreau,  a  kid, 
from  chevre,  a  goat;  Lat.  caper ;  \V. 
gavar.]  A  kid,  or  rather  leather  made 
of  kid-skin ;  [used  as  a  noun  or  adjec- 
tive.] 

CHEV'ERILIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  as  pli- 
able as  kid-leather. 

CHEVERON'NY,  71.  In  her.,  a  parti- 
tion of  the  field  into  several  equal  parts 
cheveronwise ;  that  Is,  by  lines  in  the 
form  of  the  cheveron.  It  is  termed 
cheveronny  of  the  number  of  pieces. 
CHEVET,  n.  In  arch.,  a  term  used  by 
some  writers  as  synonymous  with  apsis, 
or  the  eastern  termination  of  a  church, 
when  it  is  of  a  semicircular  or  poly- 
gonal plan. 

CHEV'ISANCE,  n.  (s  as  :.}  [Fr.  chevir, 
to  come  to  the  end,  to  perform,  to  pre- 
vail, from  chef,  the  head,  literally  the 
end.  See  CHIEF  and  ACHIEVE.]  I.T 
Achievement;  deed;  performance;  en- 
terprise accomplished 2.  In  law,  a 

making  of  contracts ;  a  bargain. — 3.  An 
unlawful  agreement  or  contract. — 4. 
An  agreement  or  composition,  as  uri 
end  or  order  set  down  between  a  cre- 
j  ditor  and  his  debtor. 


cnicA 

CHEVRON,  or  CHE'- 
VERON,  n.  [Fr.  a 
rafter;  W.  ceber.]  In 
her.,  an  honourable  or- 
dinary, representing 
two  rafters  of  a  house 
meeting  at  the  to].. — 
Chevron,  a  variety  of 
fret  ornament 


Chew 

common    in    Norman 


architecture,  and  called  also  the  Zig- 
zag and  dancette. 

CHEV'RONED,  a.  Having  a  chevron, 
or  the  form  of  it. 

CHEV'RONEL,  n.  A  small  chevron. 
CHEVROTAIN,  n.  [from  Fr.  chevre,  a 
goat.]     The  smallest  of  the  antelope 
kind. 

CHEW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceowan;  Ger.  kauen. 
See  CHAW.]  1.  To  bite  and  grind  with 
the  teeth ;  to  masticate,  as  food,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  deglutition  and  digestion. — 
2.  To  ruminate  in  the  thoughts;  to 
meditate;  as,  to  chew  revenge. — 3.  To 
champ ;  to  bite,  hold,  or  roll  about  in 

the  mouth ;  as,  to  chew  tobacco 4.  To 

taste,  without  swallowing. 

CHEW,  t).  i.  To  champ  upon ;  to  rumi- 
nate. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 

Pope. 

CHEW,  n.  That  which  is  chewed ;  that 
which  is  held  in  the  mouth  at  once :  a 
cud.  [Vulgar.] 

CHEW'ED,  pp.  Ground  by  the  teeth : 
masticated. 

CHEW'ET,  n.  A  kind  of  pie,  made  of 
chopped  substances. 

CHEWING,  ppr.  Grinding  with  the 
teeth ;  masticating ;  ruminating ;  medi- 
tating; champing. 

CHI'A,  n.  A  beautiful  Mexican  plant. 

CHI'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chios,  an  isle 
in  the  Levant. — Chian  earth,  a  medi- 
cinal, dense,  compact  kind  of  earth, 
from  Chios,  used  anciently  as  an 
astringent  and  a  cosmetic. — Chian  tur- 
pentine, or  Cyrus  turpentine,  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 
It  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  clear, 
and  of  a  yellowish  white. 

€HI'ARO-OS'€URO,  n.  [It.]  In 
painting,  the  art  of  judiciously  distri- 
buting the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  pic- 
ture. [See  CLAKE-ORSCURE.] 

€HIAS'TOLITE,n.[Gr.z,««rrB,  decus- 
sated.] A  mineral,  called  also  made, 
whose  crystals  are  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  arc 
rhombs,  dift'ering  little  from  squares. 
But  each  crystal,  when  viewed  at  its 
extremities,  or  on  a  transverse  section, 
is  obviously  composed  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent substances;  and  its  general 
aspect  is  that  of  a  black  prism,  passing 
longitudinally  through  the  axis  of  an- 
other prism  which  is  whitish.  The 
term  made,  as  the  name  of  a  distinct 
species,  applies  to  the  whitish  prisms 
only. 

CHIB'BAL,  n.  [Fr.  ciboule.]  A  small 
sort  of  onion. 

CHI'CA,  n.  A  red  colouring  principle 
made  use  of  in  America,  by  some  In- 
dian tribes,  to  stain  their  skins.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  bignonia  chica,  by 
boiling  its  leaves  in  water,  decanting 
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the  decoction,  and  allowing  it  to  settle 
and  cool,  when  a  red  matter  falls  down 
jvhich  is  formed  into  cakes  and  dried. 
CHICANE,  n.  [Fr.  chicane;  Arm.  clean 
or  cicanerz.  Qu.  Sax.  swican,  to  de- 
ceive.] 1.  In  law,  shift;  turn;  trick; 
cavil ;  an  abuse  of  judiciary  proceed- 
ings, by  artifices,  unfair  practices,  or 
idle  objections,  which  tend  to  perplex 
a  cause,  puzzle  the  judge,  or  impose  on 
a  par.ty,  and  thus  to  delay  or  pervert 
justice — 2.  In  disputes,  sophistry;  dis- 
tinctions and  subtleties,  that  tend  to 
perplex  the  question  and  obscure  the 
truth. — 3.  Any  artifice  or  stratagem. 
CHICANE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  Meaner.]  To  use 
shifts,  cavils,  or  artifices. 
CHICANER,  «.  [Fr.  chicaneur.]  One 
who  uses  shifts,  turns,  evasions,  or  un- 
due artifices,  in  litigation  or  disputes; 
a  caviller ;  a  sophister ;  an  unfair  dis- 
putant. 

CHICANERY,  n.  [Fr.  chicanerie.]    So- 
phistry;   mean   or  unfair  artifices   to 
perplex  a  cause  and  obscure  the  truth. 
CHICH'ES,  n.  plur.  Dwarf  peas. 
CHICH'LING,  )  n.     A  vetch 

CHICKLING- VETCH,  f    or   pea,  of 
the  genus  Lathyrus,  used  in  Germany 
for  food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds. 
CHICK,  v.  i.  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the 
ground;  to  vegetate. 
CHICK,         \n.     [Sax.     cicen;     Ger. 
CHICK'EN,/  hucklein.         Qu.  Russ. 
chikas/u,  to   peep.]     1.   The  young  of 
fowls,  particularly  of  the  domestic  hen, 
or  gallinaceous  fowls. — 2.  A  person  of 
tender  years. — 3.  Aword  of  tenderness. 
CHICKAREE',  n.  The  American  red 
squirrel,  the  Sciurus  Hudsonius. 
CHICK'EN-HEARTED,     a.     Timid ; 
fearful;  cowardly. 

CHICK'EN-POX,n.  A  mild  contagious 
eruptive  disease,  generally  appearing 
in  children. 

CHICK'LING,  n.  A  small  chick  or 
chicken. 

CHICK'-PEA,  n.  [Lat.  deer;  Ger. 
kicker."]  The  popular  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cicer;  a  native  of 
Spain,  where  it  is  used  in  olios.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  common  pea. 
CHICK'- WEED,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  Stellaria.  The  common 
chick-weed  with  white  blossoms,  af- 
fords a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sleep 
of  plants ;  for,  at  night,  the  leaves  ap- 
proach in  pairs;  and  inclose  the  ten- 
der rudiments  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  cooling  and  nutritive, 
and  are  deemed  excellent  food  for  per- 
sons of  a  consumptive  habit.  They 
are  deemed  useful  also  for  swelled 
breasts. 

CHI'CORY,  n.  A  perennial  plant,  bear- 
ing a  composite  flower,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  sub-family  or  section 
chicoracecc.  It  has  a  fusiform  root  like 
a  carrot,  from  the  crown  of  which, 
large  and  succulent  leaves  spread  out 
with  deeply  indented  edges.  The 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  root,  have  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  the  leaves  are 
frequently  used  as  a  salad. 
CHIDE.t  v.  t.  pret.  chid,  [chode.-\-] 
part,  chid,  chidden.  [Sax.  cidan,  to 
chide,  to  scold ;  W.  cozi,  to  chide,  to 
press,  to  straighten ;  Ch.  uup,  katat,  to 
scold,  to  brawl,  to  fight.  Qu.  W.  cad, 
a  battle.]  Literally,  to  scold ;  to  cla- 
mour ;  to  utter  noisy  words ;  that  is, 
to  drive.  Hence,  1.  To  scold  at;  to 
reprove ;  to  utter  words  in  anger,  or 
by  way  of  disapprobation  ;  to  rebuke  ; 
as,  to  chide  one  for  his  faults. — 2.  To 
blame;  to  reproach;  as,  to  chide  folly 
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or  negligence. — To  chide  from  ar  chiiit 
away,  is  to  drive  away  by  scolding  or 
reproof. 

CHIDE,  v.  i.  To  scold;  to  clamour  ;  to 
find  fault;  to  contend  in  words  of  an- 
ger ;  sometimes  followed  by  yjith. 

The  people  did  chiile  with  Moses;  Ex.  xvii. 
2.  To  quarrel. — 3.  To  make  a  rough, 
clamorous,  roaring  noise ;  as,  the  chid- 
ing flood. 

CHIDE,  n.  Murmur;  gentle  noisr. 
CHIDER,  n.  One  who  chides,  clamours, 
reproves,  or  rebukes. 
CHIDERESS.fn.  A  female  who  chides. 
CHIDING,  ppr.  Scolding;  clamouring; 
rebuking ;  making  a  harsh  or  continued 
noise. 

CHIDING,  n.  A  scolding  or  clamour- 
ing; rebuke;  reproof. 
CHIDINGLY,  adv.  In  a  scolding  or  re- 
proving manner. 

CHIEF,  a.  [Fr.  chef,  the  head,  that  is, 
the  top  or  highest  point ;  Norm,  chief: 
Ir.  ceap;  It.  capo.  It  is  evidently  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Lat.  caput;  Gr. 
*i0«a>!,  and  Eng.  cape,  but  through  the 
Celtic,  probably  from  shooting,  extend- 
ing.] 1.  Highest  in  office  or  rank; 
principal;  as,  a  chief  priest;  the  chief 
butler;  Gen.  xl.  9. 

Among  the  chief  rulers,  many  believed 
on  him;  John  xii. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any 
quality  or  action ;  most  distinguished  ; 
having    most  influence;    commanding 
most  respect;  taking  the  lead;  most 
valuable ;  most  important ;  a  word  of 
extensive  use;  as,  a  country  chief  in 
arms ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  men. 

The  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath 
been  chief  in  this  trespass;  Ezra  ix. 

3.  First  in   affection;  most  dear  and 
familiar. 

A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends; 
Prov.  xvi. 

CHIEF,  n.  A  commander  ;  particularly 
a  military  commander;  the  person  who 
heads  an  army;  equivalent  to  the  mo- 
dern terms,  commander  or  general  in 
chief,  captain  general,  or  generalissimo; 
1  Ch.  xi — 2.  The  principal  person  of  a 
tribe,  family,  or  congregation,  &c. ; 

Num.  iii. ;  Job  xxix. ;  Mat.  xx 3.  In 

chief,  in  English  law,  in  capite.  To  hold 
land  in  chief,  is  to  hold  it  directly  from 
the  king  by  honourable  personal  ser- 
vices. 4.  In  her.,  chief  signifies  the  head 
or  upper  part  of  the 
escutcheon,  from  side 
to  side,  cut  off  horizon- 
tally by  a  plain,  or  any 
of  the  lines  used  in  her- 
aldry, and  should  con- 
tain a  third  part  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  es- 
Chief.  cutcheon.  In  blazonimj 

arms,  the  chief  is  generally  last  men- 
tioned and  described.  In  chief,  imports 
something  borne  in  this  part. — 5.  In 
Spenser,  it  seems  to  signify  something 
like  acbievement,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion ;  as,  chaplcts  wrought  with  a 
chief. — 6.  This  word  is  often  used  in 
the  singular  number  to  express  a  plu- 
rality. 

I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men 
and  known, and  mude  them  heads  over  you; 
Dent.  i.  15. 

These  were  the  chief  of  the  officers,  that 
were  over  Solomon's  work;  1  Kings  ix. 

In  these  phrases,  chief  may  have  been 
primarily  an  adjective,  that  is,  chie} 
men,  chief  persons. — 7.  The  principal 
part ;  the  most  or  largest  part,  of  ono 
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thing  or  of  many  ;  as,  the  chief  of  the 
debt  remains  unpaid. 

The  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and 
oxen,  the  chief  of  the  things  which  should 
have  been  utterly  destroyed;  1  Sam.  xv. 

He  smote  the  chiff  of  their  strength;  Ps. 
Ixviii 

CHIEF,  adv.  Chiefly. 

CHIEFA<iE,ln.t    A    tribute   by   the 

CHE'VAfiE,/  head. 

CHIEF-BARON,  n.  The  president  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer. 

CHIEFDOM,  n.  Sovereignty. 

CHIEF'ESS,  n.  A  female  chief. 

CHIEF-JUS'TICESHIP,  n.  The  office 
of  chief  justice. 

CHIEFLESS,  a.  Without  a  chief  or 
leader. 

CHIEFLY,  adv.  Principally ;  eminent- 
ly; in  the  first  place;  as,  it  chiefly 
concerns  us  to  obey  the  divine  pre- 
cepts.— 2.  For  the  most  part. 

In  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay.  Smjt. 

CHIEFRIE,  n.  A  small  rent  paid  to 
the  lord  paramount. 

CHIEFTAIN,  n.  [from  chief,  Norm. 
cheventeini,  formed  like  captain,  capi- 
taine.]  A  captain,  leader,  or  com- 
mander ;  a  chief ;  the  head  of  a  troop, 
army,  or  clan.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  chief- 
tains of  the  Highland  clans  in  Scotland, 
were  the  principal  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

CHIEFTAINRY,      )  n.  Headship:  cap- 

CHIEFTAINSHIP,  $  taincy  ;  the  go- 
vernment over  a  clan. 

CHIEL,  or  CHIELD,  n.  [A  corruption 
of  child.]  A  servant ;  a  fellow  used 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  a  strip- 
ling, a  young  man ;  an  appellation  ex- 
pressive of  fondness.  [Scotch.] 

CHIEVANCE,t  n.  [Norm,  chivisance. 
See  CHKVISANCE.]     An  unlawful  bar- 
gain; traffic  in   which   money   is  ex- 
torted. 
CHIEVE,  or  CHIVE.f  w.  i.  To  come  to 

an  end ;  to  issue  ;  to  succeed. 
CHIF'FY,   or  JIF'FY,  n.  An  instant. 

[Vulgar.] 

CHIL'BLAIN,  n.  [chill,  Sax.  cele,  cold, 
and  blain.\  A  blain  or  sore  produced 
by  cold ;  a  tumour  affecting  the  hands 
and  feet,  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, pain,  and  sometimes  ulceration. 

CHILD,  n.  plur.  (chil'dren.)  [Sax.  did; 
in  Dan.  kuld  is  progeny,  kulde  is  cold- 
ness, and  kuleris  to  blow  strong.  Child 
is  undoubtedly  issue,  that  which  is 
produced.]  1.  A  son  or  a  daughter;  a 
male  or  female  descendant,  in  the  first 
degree ;  the  immediate  progeny  of  pa- 
rents ;  applied  to  the  human  race,  and 
chiefly  to  a  person  when  young.  The 
term  is  applied  to  infants  from  their 
birth ;  but  the  time  when  they  cease 
ordinarily  to  be  so  called,  is  not  de- 
fined by  custom.  In  strictness,  a  child 
is  the  shoot,  issue,  or  produce  of  the 
parents,  and  a  person  of  any  age,  in  re- 
spect to  the  parents,  is  a  child.  An 
infant. 

Hagar  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the 
shrubs;  Gen.  xxi. 

It  signifies  also  a  person  of  more  ad- 
vanced years. 

Jephtha's  daughter  was  his  only  child; 
Judges  xj. 

The  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly; 
Isa.  iii. 

A  curse  will  be  on  those  who  corrupt 
the  morals  of  their  children.  J.  Clarke. 

The  application  of  child  to  a  female  in 
opposition  to  a  male,  as  in  Shahspeare, 
is  not  legitimate. — 2.  One  weak  in 


knowledge,  experience,  judgment,  or 
attainments ;  as,  he  is  a  mere  child. 

Behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  cAi'W; 
Jer.  i. 

3.  One  young  in  grace ;  1  John  ii.  One 
who  is  humble  and  docile  ;  Mat.  xviii. 
One  who  is  unfixed  in  principles ; 
Eph.  iv. — 4.  One  who  is  born  again,  spi- 
ritually renewed  and  adopted;  as,  a 
child  of  God. — 5.  One  who  is  the  pro- 
duct of  another;  or  whose  principles 
and  morals  are  the  product  of  another. 

Thou  child  of  the  devil;  Acts  xiii. 
That  which  is  the  product  or  effect  of 
something  else. 

This  noble  passion,  child  of  integrity. 

Shak. 

6.  In  the  plural,  the  descendants  of  a 
man  however  remote  ;  as,  the  children 

of  Israel;  the  children  of  Edom 7. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  as,  the 
children  of  Seir ;  2  Chron.  xxv. — 8.f  A 
servant,  a  page.  In  old  English,  child 
or  chyld  denoted  a  youth,  especially 
one  of  high  birth,  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  honour  of  knighthood. — 
To  be  with  child,  to  be  pregnant ;  Gen. 
xvi.  11.;  xix.  36. 

CHILD-BEARING,  a.  or  ppr.  [See 
BEAK.]  Bearing  or  producing  children. 

CHILD-BEARING,  n.  The  act  of  pro- 
ducing or  bringing  forth  children ;  par- 
turition. 

CHILDBED,  n.  [child  and  bed.]  The 
state  of  a  woman  bringing  forth  a  child 
or  being  in  labour ;  parturition. 

CHILDBIRTH,  n.  [child  and  birth.] 
The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child ;  tra- 
vail; labour;  as,  the  pains  of  child- 
birth. 

CHILDE,  n.  A  noble  youth. 

CHILDED.t  a.  Furnished  with  a  child. 

CHILD'ERMAS  DAY,  n.  [child,  mass, 
and  day.]  An  anniversary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  held  on  the  2Sth 
of  December,  in  commemoration  of 
the  children  of  Bethlehem  slain  by  He- 
rod ;  called  also  Innocents'  Day. 

CHILDHOOD,  71.    [Sax.  cildhad.     See  \ 
HOOD.]     l.'The  state  of  a  child,  or  the  | 
time  in  which  persons  are  children,  in- 
cluding the  time  from  birth  to  puberty. 
But  in   a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
state  or  time  from  infancy  to  puberty. 
Thus  we  say,  infancy,  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity;  Eccl.xi. 
2.  The  properties  of  a  child. 

CHILDING.ppr.  [The  verb  to  child  is 
not  now  used.]  Bearing  children ; 
producing ;  as,  childing  women. 

CHILDISH,  a.  Belonging  to  a  child ; 
trifling ;  puerile. 

When*  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childith  things;  1  Cor  xiii. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  child ;  as,  childish 
years  or  age ;  childish  sports. — 3.  Per- 
taining to  children ;  ignorant ;  silly  ; 
weak ;  as,  childish  fear. 

CHILDISHLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  child ;  in  a  trifling  way ;  in  a  weak 
or  foolish  manner. 

CHILDISHNESS,  n.  Triflingness ; 
puerility,  the  state  or  qualities  of  a 
child,  in  reference  to  manners.  But  in 
reference  to  the  mind,  simplicity,  harm- 
lessness,  weakness  of  intellect. 

CHILDLESS,  a.  Destitute  of  cliildren 
or  offspring ;  1  Sam.  xv.  33. 

CHILD'LESSNESS,  71.  State  of  being 
without  children. 

CHILDLIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  child  or 
that  which  belongs  to  children;  be- 
coming a  child;  meek;  submissive; 
dutiful ;  as,  childlike  obedience. 

CHILDLY,  a.  Like  a  child. 
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CHIL'DREN,  n.  plur.  of  Child. 

CHI'LDRENITE,  n.  A  mineral  sub- 
stance met  with  in  Devonshire.  It  is  a 
phosphate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

CHIL'IAD,  n.  [Gr.  x<?j«f,  from  %'X'«,  a 
thousand.]  1.  A  thousand ;  a  collec- 
tion or  sum,  containing  a  thousand  in- 
dividuals or  particulars. — 2.  The  period 
of  ii  thousand  years. 

€HIL'IAGON,  n.  [Gr.  *,»,«,  a  thou- 
sand, and  yam*,  a  corner.]  A  plane 
figure  of  a  thousand  angles  and  sides. 

€HILIAHE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  *,>.,«,  a 
thousand,  and  (5g«,  a  base.]  A  figure 
of  a  thousand  equal  sides. 

€HIL'IAR€H,  n.  [Gr.  x,x,«,  a  thou- 
sand, and  «$%«»-,  a  chief.]  The  military 
commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand  men. 

€HIL'IAR€HY,  n.  A  body  consisting 
of  a  thousand  men. 

CHIL'IASM,  71.  [Gr.  x«i/«.]  The  mil- 
lennium, or  thousand  years  when  Satan 
is  to  be  bound ;  Rev.  xx. 

CHII/IAST,  7!.  [Supra.]  One  of  the 
sect  of  Millennjirians. 

€HILIFA€'TIVE.       See  CHYLIFAC- 

€IIILIOL'ITER.    See  KILOUTEB. 

CHILIOM'ETER.     See.  KILOMKTEK. 

CHILL,  n.  [Sax.  cele,  cyle,  ail,  cold;  ce- 
lan,  to  be  cold ;  D.  hil;  allied  to  Fr. 
gelur,  Lat.  gflo,  gelidus.  [See  COLD, 
which  appears  to  be  radically  the  same 
word.]  The  word  cele  in  Saxon  is  a 
noun.]  1.  A  shivering  with  cold;  rig- 
ours, as  in  an  ague ;  the  cold  fit  that 
precedes  a  fever ;  sensation  of  cold  in 
an  animal  body  ;  chilliness.  [See  COLD 
and  HEAT.] — 2.  A  moderate  degree  of 
cold;  chilliness  in  any  body;  that 
which  gives  the  sensation  of  cold. 

CHILL,  a.  Cool ;  moderately  cold ; 
tending  to  cause  shivering;  as,  the 
chill  vapours  of  night. — 2.  Shivering 
with  cold. 

My  chill  veins  freeze  with  despair.  Route. 
3.  Cool;  distant ;  formal ;  dull;  not 
warm,  animated,  or  affectionate ;  as,  a 
chill  reception. — 4.  Depressed  ;  dis- 
pirited ;  dejected ;  discouraged. 

CHILL,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  shivering  or 
shrinking  of  the  skin  ;  to  check  circu- 
lation or  motion ;  as,  to  chill  the  blood, 
or  the  veins.  The  force  of  this  word 
lies  in  expressing  the  shivering  and 
shrinking  caused  by  cold. — 2.  To  make 
cold,  or  cool ;  as,  the  evening  air  chills 
the  earth. — 3.  To  blast  with  cold ;  to 
check  the  circulation  in  plants,  and 
stop  their  growth. — 4.  To  check  mo- 
tion, life,  or  action  ;  to  depress  ;  to  de- 
ject; to  discourage;  as  to  chill  the 
gaiety  of  the  spirits. 

CHILL'ED,  pp.  Made  cool;  made  to 
shiver ;  dejected. 

CHIL'Ll,  n.  A  Mexican  plant,  Guinea 
pepper. 

CHIL'LIES,  n.  The  pods  or  fruit  of  the 
Capsicum  annuura  or  Guinea  pepper. 

CHILL'INESS,  n.  A  sensation  of  shiv- 
ering ;  rigours. — 2.  A  moderate  degree 
of  coldness  ;  as,  the  chilliness  of  the 
air,  which  tends  to  cause  a  shivering. 

CHILL'ING,  ppr.  Cooling  ;  causing  to 
shiver. 

CHILL'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  dulling 
manner. 

CHILL'NESS,  71.  Coolness;  coldness; 
a  shivering. 

CHILL'Y,  a.  Cool;  moderately  cold, 
such  as  to  cause  shivering  ;  as,  a  chilly 
day,  night,  or  air. 

€HIL'OGRAM.    See  KILOOKAM. 

€HILO'PODA,  or  CHI'LOPODS,  n. 
[Gr.  *i<>.«,  a  lip,  and  »««,  a  foot.]  Ac- 
cording to  Latreille.a  family  of  insects, 
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of  the  order  Myriopoda.  It  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  genus  Scolopendra 
of  LinniEus,  and  consists  of  carnivo- 
rous insects  which  crawl  by  night. 
The  animals  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Centipedes  belong  to  this  fa- 

CHILTERN  HUN'DREDS,  n.  A  hilly 
district  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  has 
belonged  to  the  crown  from  time  im- 
memorial. To  this  district  a  nominal 
office  is  attached,  and  the  person  hold- 
ing it  is  called  the  Steward  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  in  any  re- 
spect disqualified,  cannot  resign  his 
seat  directly,  any  member  who  wishes 
to  resign  may  accomplish  his  object  by 
accepting  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chil- 
tern Hundreds,  which  being  held  to  be 
a  place  of  honour  and  profit  under  the 
crown,  vacates  the  seat.  This  nomi- 
nal place  is  in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

eillMA'PHILA  CORYMBOSA,  n 
The  Pyrola  Umbellata  of  Linnams; 
Corymbose  Wintergreen,  a  small  ever- 
green woody  plant,  common  in  the 
pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  also 
found  in  Asia  and  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  possess  diuretic  proper- 
ties, joined  to  a  tonic  power,  and  they 
are  valuable  remedial  agents  in  drop- 
sies, especially  such  as  follow  acute 
diseases. 

CHIMB,  n.     See  CHIME. 

CHIME,  n.    [Chaucer,   chimbc;    Dan. 

Aimer,  to  tinkle,  to  tingle,  to  toll  a  bell ; 

Lat.  campana,  a  bell,  from  its  sound, 

whence  It.  scampanare,  to  chime.]      1. 

The  consonant  or  harmonic  sounds  of 

several  corresponding  instruments. 

Instruments  tliat  made  melodious  chime. 

Milton. 

2.  Correspondence  of  sound. 

Love — harmonized  the  chime.     Dryden. 

3.  The  musical  sounds  of  bells,  struck 
with  hammers.— 4.  Correspondence  of 
proportion  or  relation.— 5.  A  kind  of 
periodical  music,  or  tune  of  a  clock, 
produced  by  an  apparatus  annexed  to 
it.  — 6.  A  set   of  bells  tuned  to  the 
modern  musical  scale,  and  struck  by 
hammers  acted  on  by  a  pinned  cylin- 
der or  barrel,  which  revolves  by  means 
of  clockwork. 

CHIME,  v.  i.  To  sound  in  consonance 
or  harmony  ;  to  accord. 
To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime. 
Prior. 

2.  To  correspond  in  relation  or  pro- 
portion. 

Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife    cor- 
relative terms,  do  readily  chime.        Locke. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

He  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse. 

Arbittlmot. 

4.  To  agree ;  to  suit  with 5.  To  jin- 
gle ;  to  clatter. 

The  sely  tonge  may  we!  Tinge  mAchimbe. 
Chaucer. 

CHIME,  r.  t.  To  move,  strike,  or  cause 
to  sound  in  harmony.— a.  To  strike  or 
cause  to  sound,  as  a  set  of  bells. 

CHIME,  n.  [D.  Aim;  Ger.  himme,  edge 
bntn.]  The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or 
tub,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

CHIMER,  n.  One  who  chimes. 

CHIME'llA,  or  CHIM^E'KA,  n.  [Lat. 
chimtera;  Gr.  Xiua,(*,  a  goat,  a  mon- 
strous beast.]  1.  In  fabulous  his.,  a 
monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a 
lion,  of  a  goat,  and  of  a  dragon,  vomit- 
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ing  flames.  The  fore  parts  of  the  body 
were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts 
were  those  of  a  dragon  ;  supposed  to 
represent  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Lycia, 
whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions ;  the 
middle,  that  of  goats ;  and  the  foot,  that 
of  serpents.  Hence,— 2.  In  modern 
usage,  a  vain  or  idle  fancy;  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  composed  of  contra- 
dictious or  absurdities,  that  can  have 
no  existence  except  in  thought.— 3.  In 
ich.,  a  genus  of  Branchiostegous  carti- 
laginous fishes.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies, which  inhabits  the  northern  seas, 
is  sometimes  called  "  king  of  the  her- 
rings." 

IIMERE,  n.  [It.  ciamare.]  A  robe. 
CHIMEK'I-CAL,  a.  Merely  imaginary ; 
fanciful;   fantastic;    wildly  or  vainly 
conceived;    that  has,  or  can  have  no 
existence  except  in  thought. 
€HIMER'I€ALLY,a*>.  Wildly;  vain- 
ly; fancifully;  fantastically. 
CHIM'INAGE,    n.    [Fr.   chemin;    Sp. 
camino,  a  way.]    In  law,  a  toll  for  pas- 
sage through  a  forest. 
CHIMING,  ppr.  [from  chime.']  Causing 
to  chime ;  sounding  in  accordance. 
CHIM'NEY,  n.  plur.  Chimneys.     [Fr. 
cheminee;  Ger.hamin;  Corn,  chimbla; 
Ir.  simileur;  Lat.  caminus ;  Ch.  rap 
hamin;  Ar.  haminon;  Gr.  **/u,tt.     It 
seems  originally  to  have  been  a  fur- 
nace, a  stove,  or  a  hearth.]     In  arch., 
a  body  of  brick  or  stone,  erected  in  a 
building,  containing  a  funnel  or  fun- 
nels, to  convey  smoke,  and  other  vola- 
tile matter  through  the  roof,  from  the 
hearth   or  fire-place,   where    fuel    is 
burnt.    The  lower  part  of  the  chimney  I 
in  the  room  or  apartment  is  called  the 
fire-place;  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the 
fire-place  is  called  the  hearth,  some- 
times the  inner  hearth;  the  stone  or 
marble  in  front  of  the  hearth  is  called 
the  slab  or  outer  hearth.     The  vertical 
sides    of    the   fire-place   opening   are 
termed  the  jambs,  and  the  lintel  which 
lies  on  them  is  called  the  mantle.   The 
inner  wall  of  the  fire-place  is  called 
the  breast,  and  the  other  two  sides  are 
termed  the  covings.     The  cylindrical 
or  parallelogramical  tube  which  con- 
veys the  smoke  from  the  fire-place  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney  is  called  the 
flue.   The  fire-place  cavity  being  much 
wider  than  the  flue,  they  are  joined  by 
a  tapering  part,  which  is  termed  the 
funnel;  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel  is 
termed  the  gathering,  or  gathering  of 
the  wings;  and  the  junction  of  the  fun- 
nel and  flue  is  called  the  throat.  When 
several  chimneys  are  carried  up  toge- 
ther, the  mass  is  called  a  stack  of  chim- 
neys.   The  part  of  the  chimney  carried 
above  the  roof,  for   discharging   the 
smoke,  is  the  chimney-shaft,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  the  chimney- 
top   or   head.      Chimneys    for    steam 
engine  boilers,  and  such  like  purposes, 
are  perpendicular  tubes   of  brick  or 
stone,  some  of  them  rising  to  a  great 
height.     The  tubes  are  either  circular 
or  parallelogramical  in  their  horizon- 
tal section,  and  are  generally  tapered 
as  they  ascend ;  as  the  heated  air  gra- 
dually cools  in  its  upward  passage,  and 
contracts  in  bulk. 

CHIM'NEY-BOARD,  n.  A  fire-board, 
— which  see. 

CHIM'NEY-€OR'NER,  n.  The  corner 
of  a  fire-place,  or  the  space  between 
the  fire  and  the  sides  of  the  fire- 
place. In  former  times,  fire-places 
were  made  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  or 
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even  more,  and  a  stool  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  as  a  seat  for 
children,  and  this  often  furnished  a 
comfortable  situation  for  idlers.  As 
fuel  has  become  scarce,  our  fire-places 
are  contracted,  till,  in  many  or  most 
of  our  dwellings,  we  have  no  chim- 
ney-corners— 2.  In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  the  fire-side,  or  a  place  near  the 
fire. 

CHIM'NEY-FLUE,  n.  The  aperture  or 
passage  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  lead- 
ing from  the  fire-place  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  for  conveying  away  the 
smoke. 

CHIM'NEY-HOOK,  n.  A  hook  for 
holding  pots  and  kettles  over  a  fire. 

CHIM'NEY-JAMBS,  n.  The  vertical 
sides  of  a  fire-place  opening. 

CHIM'NEY-MONEY,  7,.  Hearth-mo- 
ney, a-duty  paid  for  each  chimney  in  a 

CHIM'NEY-PISCE,  n.  The  ornamen- 
tal dressings  round  the  jambs  and  man- 
tle of  a  fire-place. 

CHIM'NEY-SHAFT,  n.  The  top  of  a 
chimney ;  that  part  which  rises  above 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Chimney- 
shafts  were  not 
used  in  England 
prior  to  the 
twelfth  century. 
The  early  chim- 
ney-shafts are 
of  considerable 
height,  and  cir- 
cular ;  after- 
wards they  as- 
sumed a  great 
variety  of  forms. 
During  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury they  are 
frequently  very 
short.  In  the 
twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, four- 
teenth, and  fif- 
teenth centu- 
ries, the  shaft 
is  frequently 
terminated  by  a 
low  spire  or 
pinnacle,  having 
apertures  of 
various  forms 
under,  and  sometimes  in  it,  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  at  the  sides.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  we  also  find 
taller  shafts  of  various  forms,  square, 
octangular,  or  circular,  surmounted 
with  a  cornice;  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  top,  and  not  from  the  sides.  Clus- 
tered chimney-shafts  do  not  appear 
till  rather  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

CHIM'NEY-SWEEPER.K.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  sweep  and  scrape 
chimneys,  to  clean  them  of  the  soot 
that  adheres  to  their  sides. 

CHIMONAN'THUS,  n.  A  Japanese 
genus  of  Calycanthaceous  plants,  whose 
species  or  varieties  are  called  in  the 
gardens  Japan  Allspice.-  There  is 
probably  no  plant  more  deliciously 
fragrant  than  this. 

CHIMPAN'ZEE,  n.  An  animal  of  the 
ape  kind,  a  variety  of  the  orang-outang. 
It  is  now  considered  a  distinct  species, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Slack  or  African  Orang  or  Pigmy. 
Geoffrey,  however,  has  named  it  the 
Troglodytes  Niger.  Linna-us  placed 
the  form  under  the  genus  Homo,  with 
the  specific  name  Troglodytes,  next  to 
Homo  sapiens.  It  is  one  of  those 
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species   wliio!-    approach    nearest    to 
man. 


CHIN,  n.  [Sax.  cinne  ;  Pers.  jam;  D- 
kin;  Ger.  kinn;  Ban.  hind,  the  cheek; 
Sw.  hind;  Lat.  gena;  Gr.  »•»«.  The 
sense  is  probably  an  edge  or  side,  and 
allied  to  chine.~\  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  face  below  the  mouth ;  the  point 
of  the  under  jaw. 

CHFNA,  n.  A  species  of  earthenware 
made  in  China,  and  so  called  from  the 
country;  called  also  China  ware  and 
Porcelain.  [See  PORCELAIN.] 

CHI'NA-ORANGE,  n.  The  sweet 
orange,  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  China. 

CHI'NAR,  n.  A  tree  of  India. 

CHI'NA-ROOT,  n.  The  root  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Smilax,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  with 
no  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 

CHI'NA-ROSE,  n.  Hibiscus  Rosa-sin- 
ensis,  one  of  the  Mallow  tribe. 

CHINCH,  n.  [Qu.  It.  cimice;  Lat. 
cimex,  corrupted.]  The  popular  name 
of  certain  insects  resembling  the  fea- 
ther-wing moths.  These  insects  live 
in  the  flowers  of  plants,  and  wander 
from  flower  to  flower,  but  prefer  those 
which  are  sweetest. 

CHINCHIL'LID^;,?!.  A  small  natural 
family  of  rodent  (gnawing)  animals,  of 
the  tribe  Herbivora  of  Cuvier,  which 
inhabit  the  southern  parts  chiefly  of 
South  America.  They  are  gregarious 


Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  luigenl. 

and  subterranean  in  their  habits,  and 
mild  in  disposition.  One  genus  is  the 
Lagotis  of  Cuvier,  about  the  size  of 
the  rabbit,  and  much  resembling  it  in 
form.  The  fur  of  these  animals  is 
used  for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks 
and  pelisses. 

CHIN'-COUGH,  n.  [D.  kind,  a  child; 
and  kuch,  a  cough.]  A  disease,  often 
epidemic  among  children.  It  continues 
for  some  weeks,  and  is  attended  with 


violent  paroxysms  of  coughing.  From 
a  particular  noise  made  in  coughing,  it 
is  also  called  hooping-cough. 

CHINE,  n.  [Fr.  echine;  It.  scTiiena; 
Arm.  chein.  It  may  be  allied  to  chin. 
In  German,  schiene  is  the  shin,  also  a 
clout,  a  splint;  and  rttd-schiene  is  the 
band  of  a  wheel ;  Russ.  schina.]  1.  The 
back-bone  or  spine  of  an  animal. — 2. 
A  piece  of  the  back-bone  of  an  animal, 
with  the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cook- 
ing.— In  a  ship,  that  part  of  the  "water- 
way which  is  left  above  the  deck,  that 
the  lower  seam  of  spirketting  may  more 
conveniently  be  caulked. 

CHINE,  v.  t.  To  cut  through  the  back- 
bone, or  into  chine-pieces. 

CHINED,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  back. 

CHINESE,  a.  Pertaining  to  China. 

CHINESE,  n.  sing,  and  plur.  A  native 
of  China ;  also,  the  language  of  China. 

CHINESE-TREE,  n.  The  name  given 
to  Pseonia  Montan,  or  the  tree  Paeony. 

CHIN'GLE,  n.  Gravel  free  from  dirt. 
[See  SHINGLE.] 

CHINK,  n.  [This  word  may  be  a  deri- 
vative from  the  Saxon  cinan,  or  ginian, 
geonan,  to  gape,  to  yawn;  Gr.  %.«»&: 
or  from  the  common  root  of  these 
words.  Sax.  cina,  or  cinu,  a  fissure.] 
A  small  aperture  lengthwise;  a  cleft, 
rent,  or  fissure,  of  greater  length  than 
breadth ;  a  gap  or  crack ;  as,  the  chinks 
of  a  wall. 

CHINK,  v.  i.  To  crack;  to  open. 

CHINK,  c.  t.  To  open  or  part  and  form 
a  fissure. 

CHINK,  v.  t.  [See  JINGLE.]  To  cause 
to  sound  by  shaking  coins  or  small 
pieces  of  metal,  or  by  bringing  small 
sonorous  bodies  in  collision ;  as,  to  chink 
a  purse  of  money. 

CHINK,  v.  i.  To  make  a  small  sharp 
sound,  as  by  the  collision  of  little  pieces 
of  money,  or  other  sonorous  bodies. 

CHINK'APIN,  n.  The  dwarf  chestnut, 
Castanea  pumila,  a  tree  that  rises  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  a  branching  shrubby 
stem,  producing  a  nut. 

CHINK'Y,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures ; 
gaping ;  opening  in  narrow  clefts. 

CHIN'NED,  a.  Having  a  long  chin. 

CHINO'IDINE,  n.  The  name  given 
to  a  substance  found  in  the  mother 
liquor  of  quinine  and  cinchonine.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  new  alkali,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  It  is  used  as  a  cure  for 
intermittents. 

CHINO'ILINE,  n.  An  oily  liquid  so 
named  by  Gerhardt.  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  quinine  with  potash,  and 
a  little  water.  It  unites  with  acids, 
forming  crystallizable  salts. 

CHINSE,  v.  t.  In  naval  affairs,  to  thrust 
oakum  into  the  seams  or  chinks  of  a 
ship  with  a  chisel  or  point  of  a  knife, 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  caulking. 

CHINTS,  or  CHINTZ,  n.  [D.  chits; 
Ger.  zitz ;  Per.  chinz,  spotted,  stained.] 
Cotton  cloth  or  calico  printed  with 
more  than  two  colours.  It  was  for- 
merly manufactured  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  now  largely  manufactured  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Great  Britain. 

CHIONAN'THUS,  n.  The  snow-drop, 
or  fringe-tree,  a  genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican plants,  of  the  class  Diandria  and 
order  Monogynia  of  Linnaius,  nat. 
order  Oleinse.  They  are  common  in 
our  pleasure  grounds. 

CHIOPPINE,  n.  [Sp.  chapin;  Port. 
chapim.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Arabian 
origin.  It  cannot  be  the  Lat.  crepis, 
Gr.  xfrxis,  unless  a  letter  has  been  lost.] 
A  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

CHIP.  CHEAP,  CHIP'PING,  in  the 
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names  of  places  imply  a  market;  from 
Sax.  ceapan,  ci/pan,  to  buy  or  sell. 
[See  CHEAP.] 

CHIP,  n.  [from  the  root  of  chop.  Fr. 
coupeauJ]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other 
substance,  separated  from  a  body  by  a 
cutting  instrument,  particularly  by  an 
axe.  It  is  used  also  for  a  piece  of 
stone  separated  by  a  chisel  or  other 
instrument,  in  hewing. — 2.  A  fragment 
or  piece  broken  off;  a  small  piece. 

CHIP,  n.  t.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or 
chips;  to  diminish  by  cutting  away  a 
little  at  a  time,  or  in  small  pieces ;  to 
hew. 

CHIP,  v.  i.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small 
pieces,  as  in  potter's  ware. 

CHIP'-AXE,  n.  An  axe  for  chipping. 

CHIP'PED,  pp.  Cut  in  chips,  or  smal 
pieces;  hewed. 

CHIP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  in  small 
pieces;  an  operation  frequently  ap- 
plied to  cast-iron  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  mould,  in  order  to  cut  away 
the  dark  rind,  or  outside  crust,  which 
is  harder  than  the  rest,  and  which 
would  destroy  the  file.  The  operation 
is  performed  by  the  chisel,  and  is  very 
expeditious  compared  with  the  process 
of  filing. 

CHIP'PING,  n.  A  chip;  a  piece  cut 
off  or  separated  by  a  cutting  or  engrav- 
ing instrument;  a  fragment. — 2.  The 
flying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces 
of  the  edges  of  potter's  ware  and 
porcelain. 

CHIRAG'RA,  n.  Gout  in  the  hand. 

CHIRAG'RICAL,  a.  [From  chiragra, 
hand-gout,  Gr.  x«;,the  hand,  and  «>.;«, 
seizure.]  Having  the  gout  in  the  hand, 
or  subject  to  that  disease. 

CHIRET'TA,  or  CHIRAYI'TA,  n.  The 
name  applied  to  the  bulb  and  root  of 
Agathotes  Chirayita,  an  East  Indian 
plant,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Gen- 
tianacese,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  bitter  tonic. 

CHIRK,  a.  (churk.)  [Probably  allied  to 
chirp;  D.  circhen.\  Qu.  Sax.  cearcian, 
to  creak.  Chaucer  uses  the  verb,  to 
chirk,  in  the  sense  of  chirp  or  chatter. 
The  word  is  found  in  the  Russ.  chir- 
kayu,  to  chirp.  It  is  in  popular  use  in 
New  England.]  Lively ;  cheerful ;  in 
good  spirits ;  in  a  comfortable  state. 

CHIRK.t  v.  i.  To  chirp. 

CHIRM,  t  v.  i.  [Sax.  cyrman.']  To  sing 
as  a  bird.  Chirk,  chirm,  chirp,  must 
have  the  same  origin,  and  differ  little 
in  their  application.  According  to  Dr. 
Jamieson,  chirm,  when  applied  to  birds, 
denotes  the  mournful  sound  emitted 
by  them,  especially  when  collected 
together  before  a  storm ;  and  also  their 
chirping. 

CHI'ROGRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  x,,t,  the  hand, 
and  yfiQet,  to  write  ]  1.  Anciently  a 
deed,  which,  requiring  a  counterpart, 
was  engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece 
of  parchment,  with  a  space  between^ 
in  which  was  written  chiroyraph, 
through  which  the  parchment  was  cut, 
and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
answered  to  w/iat  is  now  called  a  char- 
ter-parti/.— 2.  A  fine;  so  called  from 
the  manner  of  engrossing,  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  chirographer's  office  in 
England. 

CHIROG'RAPHER,  n.  [See  CHIRO- 
GRAPH.] He  that  exercises  or  professes 
the  art  or  business  of  writing.  In 
England,  the  chirographer  of  fines  is 
an  officer  in  the  common  pleas,  who 
engrosses  fines  acknowledged  in  that 
court,  and  delivers  the  indentures  to 
the  parties. 
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eiIIROGRAPH'I€,  1  a.  Pertain- 
CHIROGRAPH'ICAL,  ?  ing  to  chi- 
rography. 

eHIROG'RAPHIST,  n.  One  who  tells 
fortunes  by  examining  the  hand.  [Not 
a  legitimate  word.] 

CHIROG'RAPHY,  n.  [See  CHIRO- 
GRAPH.] The  art  of  writing,  or  a 
writing  with  one's  own  hand. 

€HIROLOG'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chirology. 

CHIROL'OGIST,  n.  [Gr.  xut,  the  hand, 
and  >«>•«,  discourse.]  One  who  com- 
municates thoughts  by  signs  made  with 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

CHIROL'OGY,  n.  [See  CHIROLOOIST.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  communicating 
thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands 
and  fingers;  a  substitute  for  language 
or  discourse,  much  used  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  by  others  who  commu- 
nicate with  them. 

CHIROMANCER,  n.  [See  CHIRO- 
MANCY.] One  who  attempts  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  or  to  tell  the  for- 
tunes and  dispositions  of  persons,  by 
inspecting  the  hands. 

CHl'ROMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  *•,,,  the  hand, 
and  u/<v7£,<*,  divination.]  Divination  by 
the  hand;  the  art  or  practice  of  at- 
tempting to  foretell  events,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  dispositions  of  a  person,  by 
inspecting  the  lines  and  lineaments  of 
his  hand. 

CHIR'OM ANIST,    )  n.  One  who  fore- 

€HIR'OMANTIST,  ]  tells  future 
events,  in  relation  to  an  individual,  by 
inspecting  his  hands. 

€HIROMAN'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to 
chiromancy  or  divination  by  the  hand. 
Ckiromantic  deception.  Grrttman. 

€HIRO'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  and  order  Mono- 
gynia  of  Linnaeus,  nat.  order  Gen- 
ti;uie;i'.  One  species,  known  by  the 
name  of  Centaury,  is  esteemed  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  bitter  of  all  the 
medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this 
country. 

€HIRONOM'I€,  a.  Relating  to  the  art 
of  moving  the  hands  in  oratory. 

€HIRON'OMUS,  n.  A  genus  of  dip- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Tipulidae. 
There  are  upwards  of  eighty  British 
species,  all  of  small  size ;  they  frequent 
marshy  situations,  and  very  much  re- 
semble gnats. 

€HIRO'NOMY,  n.  [Gr.  xu(,  the  hand, 
and  voftoi,  a  rule.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticulation, 
which  is  a  part  of  pantomime. 

CHIROP'EDIST,  or  CHIROP'OD- 
IST,  n.  [Gr.  xvs,  and  *«,;.]  One  who 
extracts  corns;  one  who  handles  the 
feet;  a  surgeon  for  the  feet;  a  cutter 
or  extractor  of  corns. 

€HI'ROPLAST,  n.  [Gr.  xu,,  the  hand, 
and  xXofffv,  to  form.]  An  instrument 
to  form  the  hand  for  playing  on  the 
piano-forte. 

CHIROS'OPHIST, «.  A  fortune  teller. 

€HIR'OTES,  n.  A  genus  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  separated  by  Cuvier.  There 
is  but  one  species  of  these  bimanous 
reptiles,  a  native  of  Mexico ;  it  is  about 
the  thickness  of  a  human  little  finger, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long. 

CHIRP,  o.  t.  (cherp.)  [Ger.  zirpm.  \  To 
make  the  noise  of  certain  small  birds, 
or  of  certain  insects;  as,  a  chirping 
lark  or  cricket. 

CHIRP,  v.  t.  To  make  cheerful. 

CHIKP,  n.  A  particular  voice  of  certain 
birds  or  insects. 

CHIRP'ER,  n.  One  that  chirps,  or  is 
cheerful. 


CHIRP'ING,  ppr.  Making  the  noise  of 
certain  small  birds. 

CHIRP'ING,  n.  The  noise  of  certain 
small  birds  and  insects. 

CHIRP'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  chirping 
manner. 

€HIRUR'GEON,  n.  [Gr.  *..{«,<>.«,  one 
who  operates  with  the  hand,  xvf,  the 
hand,  and  i&n,  work ;  Lat.  chirurgus ; 
Fr.  chirurgien.]  A  surgeon ;  one  whose 
profession  is  to  heal  diseases  by  manual 
operations,  instruments,  or  external 
applications.  [This  ill-sounding  word 
is  obsolete,  and  it  now  appears  in  the 
form  of  surgeon, — which  see  1 

€HIRUR'GERY,n.  [Gr.  m,i,r,«.  See 
CHIRURGEON.]  That  part  of  the  medi- 
cal art  which  consists  in  healing  dis- 
eases and  wounds  by  instruments  and 
external  applications;  now  written 
surgery. 

CHIRUR'GIC,       \n.    Pertaining  to 

€HIRUR'GI€AL, )  surgery,  or  to  the 
art  of  healing  diseases  and  wounds  by 
manual  operations,  instruments,  or 
external  applications. — 2.  Having  qua- 
lities useful  in  external  applications, 
for  healing  diseases  or  injuries.  It  is 
now  written  surgical. 

CHI'RUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii,  and  family 
Gobioides. 

CHIS'EL,  n.  (,  as  z.)  [Fr.cweaw,  a  chisel ; 
ciseler,  to  engrave;  Arm.  gisell;  Heb. 
f,5,  giz,  Ch.  013,  gis,  or  su,  giza,  or  Ar. 
chazza,  to  cut,  hew,  carve.]  An  instru- 
ment of  iron  or  steel,  used  in  carpen- 
try, joinery,  cabinet  work,  masonry, 
sculpture,  &c.,  either  for  paring,  hew- 
ing, or  gouging.  Chisels  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  shapes,  fitted  for  parti- 
cular uses. 

CHIS'EL,  v.  t.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,  or 
engrave  with  a  chisel. 

CHIS'ELED,  pp.  Cut  or  engraved  with 
a  chisel. 

CHIS'ELING,  ppr.  Cutting  with  a 
chisel. 

CHIS'LEU,  n.  [Heb.  .<sB5,  ciseleu,  from 
the  Ar.  hasila,  to  be  torpid  or  cold.] 
The  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
answering  to  a  part  of  November  and 
a  part  of  December,  in  the  modern 
division  of  the  year. 

CHIT,  n.  [Sax.  cith,  a  shoot  or  twig, 
from  thrusting  out.]  1.  A  shoot  or 
sprout;  the  first  shooting  or  germina- 
tion of  a  seed  or  plant. — Hence,  2.  A 
child  or  babe,  in  familiar  language. — • 
3.  A  freckle ;  that  is,  a  push. — 4.  An 
instrument  used  for  cleaning  baths. 

CHIT,  v.  i.  To  sprout ;  to  shoot,  as  a 
seed  or  plant. 

CHIT'-CHAT,  n.  [See  CHAT,  CHAT- 
TER.] Prattle;  familiar  or  trifling 
talk. 

CHITO'NID^E,  CHI'TONS,orCHI'- 
TON  TRIBE,  n.  A  natural  family  of 
Gastropods,  affording  the  only  instance 
known  of  a  protecting  shell  formed  of 
many  portions,  often  in  contact  and 
overlapping  each  other,  but  never  truly 
articulated.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, and  there  are  few  rocky  shores 
without  some  of  them.  Some  of  the 
species  are  fossils,  but  they  are  rare. 

CHIT'TERLING.fn.The  frill  to  the 
breast  of  a  shirt. 

CHIT'TERLINGS,«.pfar.  [Ger.  huttel, 
probably  from  the  root  of  gut.]  The 
guts  or  bowels;  sausages. 

CHIT'TY,  a.  Childish;  like  a  babe.— 
2.  Full  of  chits  or  warts. 

CHIV'ALRIC,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
character  of  cliivalry. 

CHIVALROUS,  a.  [See  CHIVALRY.] 
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Pertaining  to  chivalry,  or  knight  erran- 
try; warlike;  bold;  gallant. 

CHIVALRY,  n.  [Fr.  chevalme,  from 
chevalier,  a  knight  or  horseman,  from 
cheval,  a  horse.  See  CAVALRY.]  1. 
Knighthood ;  a  military  dignity,  found- 
ed on  the  service  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back, called  knights ;  a  service  formerly 
deemed  more  honourable  than  service 
in  infantry. — 2.  The  qualifications  of  a 
knight,  as  valour  and  dexterity  in 
arms.--3.  The  system  of  knighthood; 
the  privileges,  characteristics,  or  man- 
ners of  knights ;  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  the  heroic  defence  of  life 
and  honour. — 4.  An  adventure  or  ex- 
ploit, as  of  a  knight. — 5.  The  body  or 
order  of  knights. — 6.  In  English  law, 
a  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's  service; 
that  is,  by  the  condition  of  performing 
service  on  horseback,  or  of  performing 
some  noble  or  military  service  to  his 
lord.  This  was  general  or  special; 
general,  when  the  tenant  held  per 
servitium  militare,  without  specification 
of  the  particular  service ;  special,  when 
the  particular  service  was  designated. 
When  the  tenant  held  only  of  the 
king,  the  tenure  was  regal;  when  he 
held  of  a  common  person,  it  was  called 
common.  This  service  was  also  grand 
sergeantry,  as  when  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  perform  service  to  the  king 
in  his  own  person ;  and  petit  sergeantry, 
when  he  was  bound  to  yield  to  the 
king  annually  some  small  thing,  as  a 
sword  or  dagger.  Chivalry  that  might 
be  held  of  a  common  person,  was  called 
escuage,  scuta'jium,  or  shield  service.  — 
Court  of  Chivalry,  a  court  formerly 
held  before  the  Lord  High  Constable 
and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  having 
cognizance  of  contracts  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  deeds  of  arms  and  war. 
It  had  jurisdiction  both  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  but  no  power  to  en- 
force its  decisions  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, not  being  a  court  of  record.  It 
is  now  nearly  extinct. 

CHIVE,  n.  [Fr.  dee;  Lat.  cepa.}  A 
species  of  small  onion,  (allium  schce- 
noprasnm),  cultivated  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens. [See  CivE.J 

CHIVES,  n.  plur.  In  lot,  slender 
threads  or  filaments  in  the  blossoms  of 
plants.  [See  STAMEN.] 

€HLJ£'NIUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Harpn.- 
lidae.  The  species  are  all  of  tolerably 
large  size,very  elegant  in  form,  and  gene- 
rally adorned  with  various  hues  of  green. 

€HLAMYDOSAD'RUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
Saurians,  founded  upon  a  specimen 
brought  from  Australia.  This  extra- 
ordinary Saurian  has  a  curious  cren- 
ated  membrane-like  ruff  or  tippet 
round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders. 
Its  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  length  of  the  tail  twelve  inches, 
of  the  body  five,  and  of  the  head  five 
and  a  half. 

€IILAMY'PHORUS,  n.  Dr.  Harlan's 
name  for  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  Edentata.  This  animal  resem- 
bles the  mole  in  its  habits?  it  is  about 
five  inches  long,  and  its  body  is  covered 
over  with  a  shell  which  protects  it  like 
a  coat  of  mail. 

CHLAM'YS,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  A  tunic 
or  loose  coat  worn  by  the  ancients  over 
the  vest  or  doublet. 

€HLENA'CEJE,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
Polypetalous  exogens.  They  are  hand- 
some trees  or  shrubs,  almost  all  na- 
tives of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  but 
of  no  known  use. 
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CHLORACET'IC  ACID,  «.  Au  acid 
produced  by  the  combined  action  of 
chlorine  gas  and  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
pure  hydrated  acetic  acid.  It  com- 
bines with  salifiable  bases,  forming 
Chloracetates. 

CHLO'RAL,  n.  A  liquid  prepared  by 
Liebig,  with  chlorine  and  alcohol;  from 
the  first  syllable  of  which  words  its 
name  is  derived. 

CHLO'RANILE,  n.  A  new  compound 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  produc- 
ed by  the  action  of  chlorine  un  a  warm 
alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatine,  or 
bichlorisatine.  It  forms  pale,  yellow, 
pearly  scales.  By  dissolving  it  in  caus- 
tic potash,  Chloranilic  acid  is  formed. 
It  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a  blood- 
red  colour,  and  the  solution  yields 
crystals  of  Chloranilammon.  When 
this  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  it  yields  black  needles  of 
Chloranilam. 

GHLORANTHA'CEjE,  n.  A  nat.  or- 
der of  Achlaoiydeous  exogens,  allied  to 
the  peppers,  and  like  them  having  on 
aromatic  fragrant  odour;  they  are 
found  in  tropical  regions.  Chloran- 
thus  officinalis  is  reckoned  a  stimulant 
of  the  highest  order. 

CULO'RATE,  n.  [See  CHLORINE.]  A 
compound  of  chloric  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable base.  The  chlorates  are  very 
analogous  to  the  nitrates.  They  are 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  nearly  all 
of  them  being  converted  into  metallic 
chlorides,  with  evolution  of  pure  oxy- 
gen gas.  They  deflagrate  with  inflam- 
mable substances  with  such  facility, 
that  an  explosion  is  produced  by  slight 
causes.  The  chlorates  of  coda  and  pot- 
ash are  used  in  medicine. 

eilLO'RIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorine, 
or  obtained  from  it. — Chloric  acid,  an 
acid  composed  of  chlorine  and  oxygen. 
It  combines  with  the  bases  and  forms 
the  chlorates. — Chloric  acid  is  that  acid 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  contains 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  oxygen. 

CHLO'RIDE,  n.  [See  CHLOKIXE.]  A 
non-acid  compound  of  chlorine,  with 
another  element.  The  chlorides  of 
potash,  soda,  and  lime,-  are  the  most 
important  preparations  through  which 
chlorine  exercises  its  peculiar  powers 
upon  the  objects  of  manufactures,  as 
in  the  processes  of  bleaching  and  calico 
printing.  Common  salt  is  a  chloride  of 
sodium;  that  is,  a  binary  compound  of 
chlorine  and  sodium.  When  there  are 
two  chlorides  of  the  same  base,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  chlorine  in  them 
are  almost  invariably  as  1  to  2;  hence, 
the  terms  protochloride,  and  bichloride. 
Chlorides  are  also  termed  chlorurets. 

CHLORID'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
chloride. 

CHLO'RINDINE,  n.  A  compound  ob- 
tained from  chlorisatyde.  It  appears 
as  a  violet  powder. 

CHLORINDOPTE'NIC  ACID,  n.  An 
acid  obtained  from  a  sublimate  of 
chlorine  and  indigo.  Another  com- 
pound contained  in  the  same  sublimate, 
is  termed  chlorindatmit,  and  the  name 
chlorindoptene  is  given  to  the  mixed 
sublimate  containing  the  two  com- 
pounds. 

CHLO'RINE, )  n.  [Gr.  Z>.*(K,  green;  so 

CHLO'RIN,  (  named  from  its  colour.] 
Chloric  gas  ;  a  new  name  given  to  what 
has  been  called  oxymuriatic  gas.  This 
substance  has  hitherto  resisted  all  ef- 
forts to  decompose  it,  and  as  it  is  not 
known  to  contain  oxygen,  and  is  ap- 
parently a  simple  substance,  it  has  been 


denominated  from  its  colour,  chlorine, 
or  chloric  gas.  It  exists  only  in  com- 
bination. It  composes  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  common  salt.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar smell,  and  irritates  the  nostrils 
most  violently  when  inhaled,  as  also 
the  windpipe  and  lungs.  It  is  emi- 
nently noxious  to  animal  life ;  it  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  many  bodies, 
and  indeed  spontaneously  burns  seve- 
ral. The  resulting  combinations  are 
called  chlorides,  which  act  most  impor- 
tant parts  in  many  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. Chlorine  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bleaching  agents,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  tempered  by  the  quiescent 
affinity  of  some  alkaline  base,  as  pot- 
ash or  lime.  Malaria,  or  morbific,  and 
putrescent  miasmata,  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  chlorine  where  it  can  be 
conveniently  applied. 

€HLORIOD'ie,«.  Consisting  of  chlo- 
rine and  iodine,  or  obtained  from  them, 
as  chloriodic  acid. 

CHLORI'ODINE,  n.  Chloriodic  acid. 

CHLO'RIS,  n.  [Gr.  X*»!K,  green.]  The 
green  finch,  a  small  bird. 

€HLOR1'SATI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
resulting  from  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  chlorisatine. 

€HLORI'SATINE,  n.  A  compound  re- 
sulting from  a  solution  of  isatine  sa- 
turated with  chlorine. 

€HLORI'SATYDE,  n.  A  compound 
obtained  when  chlorisatine  is  dissolved 
in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium.  It 
is  a  white  or  yellowish  powder,  hardly 
crystalline.  Chlorisatydic  acid  is  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  chlorisatyde 
in  potash. 

CHLO'RITE,  ».  [Gr.  z**,t«,  green.]  A 
mineral  of  a  grass  green  colour,  opaque, 
usually  friable  or  easily  pulverized, 
composed  of  little  spangles,  scales, 
prisms  or  shining  small  grains.  It  is 
classed  by  Kirwan  with  the  muriatic 
genus.  There  are  are  four  subspecies, 
chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite,  chlo- 
rite slate,  and  foliated  chlorite. — 2.  In 
chem.,  a  salt  resulting  from  the  union 
of  chlorous  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  al- 
kaline earth.  The  chlorites  are  re- 
markable for  their  highly  bleaching  and 
oxidizing  properties. 

CHLO'HO,  [Gr.  X*»«K,  green.]  A  term 
used  in  the  composition  of  botanical 
and  other  scientific  words  formed  from 
the  Greek,  to  indicate  a  clear  lively 
green  colour  without  any  mixture. 

CHLOROBEN'ZIDE,  n.  A  compound 
obtained  from  chloride  of  benzole  by 
distillation. 

€HLORO-€ARBON'I€,     la.      The 

CHLORO-CAR'BONOUS,/  terms, 
chloro-carbonic  add  and  chloro-car~ 
bonous  acid,  are  applied,  the  former  by 
Thomson,  and  the  latter  by  lire,  to  a 
compound  of  chlorine  and  carbonic 
oxide,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  to  the  direct  solar 
rays.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J. 
Davy,  and  called  by  him  phosgene  gas. 

CHLOROCYAN'IC  ACID,  n.  A  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  cyanogen. 

CHLO'ROFORME,  n.  A  peculiar  com- 
pound fluid,  composed  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  a  limpid 
fluid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  tether. 

CHLORO'METER,  n.  [Gr.  ***<«,  and 
M"?°»,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  decolouring  or  bleaching 
powers  of  chloride  of  lime,  by  which 
the  relative  values  of  different  sam- 
ples of  that  important  compound  may 
be  ascertained.  It  is  also  used  for 
testing  chloride  of  potash  and  of  soda. 
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CHLORO'METRY,  n.  [Fr.  chlorome- 
trie.]  The  name  given  to  the  process 
for  testing  the  decolouring  power  of 
any  combination  of  chlorine,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  commercial  articles,  the 
chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda. 

CHLO'RONAPH'THALESE,  ».  A 
compound  of  chlorine  and  naphthaline. 
Another  compound  is  termed  chlomn- 
aphthaliie,  and  a  third  chloronaphtha- 
lase. 

€HLO'RO-NITROUS  GAS,  n.  A  gas 
composed  of  chlorine  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.  It  possesses  bleaching  pro- 
perties. 

CHLOROTAL,  n.  [Green  opal.]  A 
newly  discovered  mineral,  of  two  varie- 
ties, the  couchoidal  and  the  earthy ;  the 
conchoidal  is  of  a  pistachio-green  co- 
lour ;  the  other  has  an  earthy  fracture, 
and  both  varieties  are  possessed  of 
magnetic  properties. 

CHLO'ROPHANE,  n.  [Gr.  **.(«, 
green,  and  #•»>«,  to  show.]  A  variety 
of  lluor  spar,  from  Siberia.  When 
placed  on  a  heated  iron  it  gives  a  beau- 
tiful emerald-green  light. 

CHLO'ROPH^ITE,  or  CHLO'RO- 
PHE1TE,  n.  [Gr.  ;<:*«•!«,  green,  and 
;««,-,  blackish.]  A  rare  mineral  found 
in  small  nodules  ;  it  consists  principally 
of  silica  and  iron,  with  a  little  alumina. 
It  is  of  a  green  colour  when  newly 
broken,  but  soon  becomes  black.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  decomposed 

€HLOTlOPHYLL,n.  [Gr.  X^K,  green, 
and  ("**">  leaf.]  The  green  matter  of 
the  leaves  of  vegetables.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  peculiar  proximate  prin- 
ciple. The  grains  of  chlorophyll  ap- 
pear to  be  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  cells. 

CHLOROPROTEIC  ACID,  a.  An 
acid  composed  of  chlorine  and  proteine. 

CHLOROSALI'CULIC  ACID,  n. 
Chloride  of  salicule. 

CHLOROSALI'CULIMIDE,  n.  A 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  chlorosaliculic  acid. 

CHLOROSAI/ICINE,  n.  A  .compound 
of  chlorine  and  salicine. 

CHLORO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  xx«<«,  green.] 
The  green  sickness;  a  disease  of  fe- 
males, characterized  by  a  pale  or  green- 
ish hue  of  the  skin,  weakness,  palpita- 
tion, dyspepsy,  &c. — 2.  Chlorosis  or 
Etiolation,  in  hot.,  is  a  species  of  con- 
stitutional debility ;  the  affected  indi- 
vidual being  pale  and  destitute  of  a 
healthy  green;  the  stems  are  weak, 
long,  and  slender ;  no  flowers  are 
produced,  and  the  plant  is  readily 
killed. 

CHLOROTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlo- 
rosis ;  as,  chloroiic  aifections. — 2.  Af- 
fected by  chlorosis ;  as,  chl'orotic  nuns. 

CHLO'ROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorine, 
as,  chlorous  oxide,  chlorous  acid. 

CHLO'RLRET  n.  The  same  as  chloride. 

CHLOROVALERI'SIC  ACID,  n.  An 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  valerianic  acid.  When  this  action 
is  assisted  by  sun  light,  another  acid  is 
formed,  called  chlorovalerosic  acid. 

CHLOROXAL'IC  ACID,  w.  A  com- 
pound obtained  by  exposing  acetic  acid 
and  chlorine  to  bright  sunshine. 

CHOAK.     See  CHOKE. 

CHO'ANITE,  n.  A  zoophyte  ot  the 
chalk. 

CHOCK,  M.  [from  choke.]  In  marine 
tan.,  a  kind  of  wedge  for  confining  a 
cask  or  other  body,  to  prevent  it  from 
moving — Chocks  of  the  rudder,  are 
pieces  of  timber  kept  in  readiness  to 
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stop  the  motion  of  the  rudder,  in  case 
of  an  accident,  &c.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  framing,  a  chock  is  an  angular, 
commonly  a  triangular  shaped  piece, 
checked  into  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces, 
to  be  joined  and  fastened"  by  trenails  to 
the  ends  forming  the  joint. 

CHOCK,  An  encounter.   [See  SHOCK.] 

CHOCK-FULL,  a.  Filled  to  an  incon 
venient  extent.  [Qu.cAoAe- full,  namely, 
full  to  choking  ?   In  either  case  trivial.] 

CHOC'OLATE,  n.  [Fr.  chocolat  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  chocolate  ;  from  cacao.]  1. 
A  paste  or  cake  composed  of  the  ker- 
nels of  the  cacao  nut,  joined  to  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  or  cloves.  Cacao,  under  its 
native  name  of  chocotatte,  had  been  for 
ages  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  Mexicans, 
before  their  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1520.  The  latter  long, 
selfishly,triedtoconfineitsusetoMexico, 
and  none  was  exported  till  about  1560, 
when  some  reached  Cuba,  St.  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  &c.  Not  till  1660wasitknown 
in  Martinique ;  the  year  after,  it  reached 
France,  but  not  Britain  till  several  years 
later.  The  nut  is  first  ground  fine, 
mixed  with  the  ingredients,  and  put  in 
a  mould. — 2.  The  liquor  made  by  dis- 
solving chocolate  in  boiling  water. 

CHOC'OLATE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house 
where  company  may  be  served  with 
chocolate. 

CHOC'OLATE-NUT.    See  CACAO. 

CHODE,  the  old  preterit  of  Chide,— 
which  see. 

CHCEROPOT'AMUS,  or  €HERO- 
POT'AMUS,  n.  A  fossil  genus  of  ani- 
mals, instituted  by  Cuvier  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  jaws,  whose  general  form 
and  dimensions  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  hog,  and  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  an  animal  nearly  approaching 
the  peccaries,  but  larger.  Found  in  the 
Paris  gypsum, 

CHOICE,  n.  [Fr.  choix;  Sax.  cyse.  See 
CHOOSE.]  1.  The  act  of  choosing ;  the 
voluntary  act  of  selecting  or  separat- 
ing from  two  or  more  things  that  which 
is  preferred ;  or  the  determination  of 
the  mind  in  preferring  one  thing  to  an- 
other; election. 

Ye  know  how  that  »  good  while  ngo  God 
made  choice  amonj;  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by 
my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gos- 
pel,  and  believe;  Acts  xv. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing;  option. 
Where  there  is  force,  there  can  be  no 

cftoice. 

Of  these  alternatives  we  have  our  own 
choice.  Anon. 

3.  Care  in  selecting;  judgment  or  skill 
in  distinguishing  what  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, and  in  giving  a  preference. 

I  imagine  Cesar's  apothems  were  collected 
with  judgment  and  choice.  Bacon. 

4.  The  thing  chosen  ;  that  which  is  ap- 
proved and  selected  in  preference  to 
others'  selection. 

Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice. 
Prior. 

6.  The  best  part  of  any  thing;  that 
which  is  preferable,  and  properly  the 
object  of  choice. 

In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy 
dead  ;  Gen.  xxiii. 

C.  The  act  of  electing  to  office  by  vote; 
election. —  To  make  choice  of,  to  choose; 
to  select ;  to  separate  and  take  in  pre- 
ference. 

CHOICE,  a.  Worthy  of  being  prefer- 
red ;  select ;  precious  ;  very  valuable. 

My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.    Swift. 

My  revenue  is  better  than  choice  silver  ; 
Prov.  viii. 
2.  Holding  dear ;  preserving  or  using 


with  care,  as  valuable ;  frugal ;  as,  to 
he  choice  of  time  or  of  advantages. — 3. 
Selecting  with  care,  and  due  attention 
to  preference ;  as,  to  be  choice  of  one's 
company. 

CHOICE'-DRAWN,  a.  Selected  with 
particular  care. 

CHOICE'LESS,  a.  (chois'less.)  Not 
having  the  power  of  choosing  ;  not  free. 

CHOICE'LY,  adv.  (ehois'ly.)  With 
care  in  choosing ;  with  nice  regard  to 
preference;  with  exact  choice;  as,  a  band 
of  men  choicely  collected. — 2. Valuably; 
excellently ;  preferably  ;  curiously. — 

3.  With   great   care;  carefully;  as,  a 
thing  choicely  preserved. 

CHOICE'NESS,  n.  (chois'ness.)  Valu- 
ableness  ;  particular  value  or  worth  ; 
as,  the  choiceness  of  a  plant  or  of  wine. 

€HOIR,  n  (quire.)  [Lat.  chorus;  Gr. 
X°(«s ;  Fr.  chceur;  Sax.  chor;  Ger.  chor; 
Ar.  kaura,  to  go  round,  to  collect  or 
bind.  See  CHOHCS.]  1.  A  collection 
of  singers,  especially  in  divine  service, 
in  a  church. — 2.  Any  collection  of  sing- 
ers.— 3.  That  part  of  a  church  appro- 
priated for  the  singers,  separated  from 
the  chancel  and  the  nave.  In  congre- 
gational and  some  other  churches,  the 
singers  are  placed  in  certain  seats  in 
the  galleries. — 4.  In  nunneries,  a  large 
hall  adjoining  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  separated  by  a  grate,  where  the 
nuns  sing  the  office. 

CHOIR-SERVICE,  n.  The  service  of 
singing  performed  by  a  choir. 

CHOKE,  ti.  t.  [Sax.  aceocan.  In  Arm. 
coucq  or  goucq,  is  the  neck,  with  which 
choke  may  be  connected,  in  the  sense 
of  narrowness  or  compression.  The 
sense  of  choke  is  to  stuff,  thrust  down 
or  stop ;  or  to  compress,  or  bind  tight. 
[The  Sp.  ahogar  is  the  Port,  afogar, 
Lat.  sujfbco.]  It  is  probably  allied  to 
the  Sp.  cegar,  to  shut,  Lat.  caucus, 
Eng.  hey,  Sax.  carg.]  1.  To  stop  the 
passage  of  the  breath,  by  filling  the 
windpipe  or  compressing  the  neck.  The 
word  is  used  to  express  a  temporary  or 
partial  stoppage,  as  to  choke  with  dirt 
or  smoke;  or  an  entire  stoppage  that 
causes  death ;  to  suffocate ;  to  strangle ; 
Mark  v.— 2.  To  stop  by  filling;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  block  up ;  as,  to  choke  the 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  any  passage. 
— 3.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  im- 
pediments ;  to  hinder  or  check  growth, 
expansion,  or  progress;  as,  to  choke 
plants ;  to  choke  the  spreading  of  the 
fruit. 
Thorns  choke  them;  Mat.  xiii ;  Luke  viii. 

4.  To  smother  or  suffocate,  as  fire.— 5. 
To  suppress  or  stifle  ;  as,  to  choke  the 
strong  conception. — 6.  To  offend;  to 
cause  to  take  an  exception  ;  as,  I  was 
choked  at  this  word.     We  observe  that 
this  word  generally  implies  crowding, 
stuffing   or  covering.     A   channel    is 
choked  by  stones  and  sand,  but  not  by 
a  boom. 

CHOICE,  u.  f.  To  have  the  windpipe 
stopped,  as  cattle  are  apt  to  choke  when 
eating  potatoes  or  turnips.— 2.  To  be 
offended;  to  take  exceptions. 

CHOKE,  n.  The  filamentous  or  capil- 
lary part  of  the  artichoke. 

CHOKE-CHERRY,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  species  of  wild  cherry,  re- 
markable for  its  astringent  qualities. 

CHOKED,  pp.  Suffocated;  strangled; 
obstructed  by  filling;  stifled;  suppress- 
ed; smothered. 

CHOKE-DAMP,  n.  The  name  given  by 
miners  in  Cornwall,  and  other  mining 
regions,  to  all  irrespirable  gases  or  va- 
pours. 
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CHOKE-FULL,  n.  \chohe  and  full.] 
Full  as  possible ;  quite  full. 

CHOKE-PEAR,  n.  A  kind  of  pear  that 
has  a  rough  astriugent  taste,  and  is 
swallowed  with  difficulty,  or  which  con- 
tracts the  parts  of  the  mouth, — 2.  An 
aspersion  or  sarcasm  by  which  a  person 
is  put  to  silence.  [A  low  term  ] 

CHOKER,  n.  One  that  chokes  another; 
one  that  puts  another  to  silence  ;  that 
which  cannot  be  answered. 

CHOKE- WEED,  n.  A  plant  so  called. 

CHOKING,  ppr.  Suffocating  ;  strang- 
ling. 

CHOKY,  a.  That  tends  to  suffocate,  or 
has  power  to  suffocate. 

€HOL'AGOGUE,  n.  (col'agog.)  [Gr. 
jtoi^yoeyof,  from  x6\vi,  bile.]  A  medicine 
that  has  the  specific  quality  of  evacu- 
ating the  bile. 

€HOLE'I€  ACID,  n.  [Gr.  %•>.*,  bile.] 
An  acid  derived  from  bile.  When  bile 
is  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields, 
along  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
cholic  acid;  when  boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields,  along 
with  ammonia  and  taurine,  choliodic 
acid 

€HOL'ER,  n.  [Lat.  cholera;  Gr.  X«AI{«, 
from  icf^-n,  bile.]  1.  The  bile.  By  the 
superabundance  of  this  fluid,  anger  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  produced ;  or 
perhaps  the  opinion  was  that  the  bile 
caused  the  inflamed  appearance  of  the 
face  in  anger.  Hence, — 2.  Anger; 
wrath ;  irritation  of  the  passions. 

CHOL'ERA,  n.  [Lat.  See  Cnor.ER.] 
Bile-flux,  or  flow  of  bile,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  two  diseases  utterly  dissimi- 
lar; the  one  is  known  by  the  name  of 
common  or  English  cholera,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  cholera  morbus,  or 
malignant  cholera.  The  common  cho- 
lera is  a  bilious  disease,  long  known  in 
this  and  most  other  countries,  and  con- 
sists in  copious  vomiting  and  purging 
of  bilious  matter,  with  violent  grip- 
ing, cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  extremities,  and  great 
depression  of  strength.  It  is  most  pre- 
valent at  the  end  of  summer  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn. —  Cholera  morbus 
is  a  disease,  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
afflicted,  the  human  race.  It  is  de- 
cidedly of  modern  origin,  having  ori- 
ginated at  Jessore,  in  the  year  1817. 
The  disease,  in  its  more  ordinary  form, 
commences  with  sickness,  vomiting,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  loose  evacuations 
of  the  bowels;  after  which,follow  a  sense 
of  burning  at  the  prspcordia,an  increased 
purging  and  vomiting  of  a  white  or 
colourless  fluid,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  spasms  at  the  extremities 
which  increase  in  violence  with  the 
vomiting  and  purging.  Such  cases  last 
from  twelve  t,o  thirty-six  hours ;  after 
this,  the  patient  generally  sinks  into  a 
state  of  extreme  collapse,  and  this 
stage  in  most  cases  passes  by  a  gradual 
transition  into  a  febrile  one,  which  in  a 
majority  of  instances  proves  fatal. 

eilOL'ERA  ASPHYX'IA,  T\.  A  di- 
sease differing  from  ordinary  cholera 
morbns  in  a  more  rapid  progress,  in 
producing  more  violent  spasms,  in 
asphyxy,  or  cessation  of  pulse,  and 
speedy  death. 

CHOL'ERIC,  a.  Abounding  with  cho- 
ler. — 2.  Easily  irritated ;  irascible ;  in- 
clined to  anger  ;  as,  a  choleric  man. — 
3.  Angry;  indicating  anger;  excited  by 
anger;  as  a  choleric  speech. 

CHOL'ERICNESS,  n.  Irascibility;  an, 
ger;  peevishness. 
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€nOLES'TERI€,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cholesterine,  or  obtained  from  it,  as 
eholesteric  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  cholesterine  with  nitric  acid.  It 
is  in  crystals  of  a  yellowish  white  colour. 

CHOLES'TERINE, )  ».  [Gr.  v.Ar,  bile, 

€  H  OLES'TERIN,  }  and  ,n.ic,,  solid.] 
Fat  of  bile.  It  is  found  in  the  blood, 
the  brain,  and  the  bile  of  animals.  It 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  biliary  con- 
cretions. It  forms  large  pearly  or  sil- 
very scales. 

CHOLIAM'BI€,  n.  [Lat.  choliambi.]  A 
verse  in  poetry  having  an  iambic  foot 
in  the  fifth  place,  and  a  spondee  in  the 
sixth  or  last. 

CHON'DRINE,  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  substance  which  forms  the  tissue 
of  cartilage  as  it  occurs  in  the  ribs, 
trachea,  nose,  &c.,  and  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  slowly  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  when  dry  resembles  glue. 

€HON'DRODITE,n.  A  mineral,  called 
also  Brucite.  It  occurs  in  grains  or 
imperfect  crystals,  or  in  four-sided 
prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  truncated 
on  the  two  acute  lateral  edges.  It  is 
translucent ;  and  its  colour  varies  from 
reddish  or  amber  yellow  to  grayish 

eHONDROL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  xnl,«,  a 
cartilage,  and  A»j-of,  a  discourse.]  The 
history  of  cartilages. 

eHONDROPTERY'GII,  or  €ARTI- 
LAGIN'EI,  n.  One  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  class  Pisces  is 
divided.  The  principal  character  which 
distinguishes  this  section  from  the 
fishes  with  true  bone,  is  the  cartilagi- 
nous substance  of  which  the  bones  are 
composed.  The  families  of  this  sec- 
tion include  the  sturgeon,  shark,  ray, 
and  lamprey. 

CHON'DRUS,  n.  A  genus  of  sea-weeds 
including  the  Chondrus  crispus,  Irish 
moss,  or  Carrageen,  which  furnishes  a 
nutritious  gelatinous  matter. 

CHOOSE,  v.  t.  («  as  2.)  pret.  chose;  pp. 
chosen,  chose.  [Sax.  ceosan;  Ger.  hiesen; 
Ice.  hioosa;  Fr.  choisir.]  1.  To  pick 
out ;  to  select ;  to  take  by  way  of  pre- 
ference from  two  or  more  things  of- 
fered; to  make  choice  of;  as,  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

The  man  the  Lord  doth  choote  shall  be 
holy;   Num.  xvi. 

2.  To  take  in  preference. 

Let  us  choote  to  us  judgment;  Jobxxxiv. 

3.  To  prefer ;  to  choose  for  imitation  ; 
to  follow. 

Envy  not  the  oppressor,  and  choote  none 
of  his  ways;  Prov.iii. 

4.  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness ;  to 
predestinate  to  life. 

Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen;  Mat.  xx. 
For  his  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen; 
Mark  xiii. 

5.  To  elect  or  designate  to  office  or  em- 
ployment by  votes  or  suffrages.   In  the 
United  States,  the  people  choose  repre- 
sentatives by  votes,  usually  by  ballot. 

CHOOSE,  v.  i.  To  prefer  ;  as,  I  choose 
to  go. — 2.  To  have  the  power  of  choice. 
The  phrase,  he  cannot  choose  but  stay, 
denotes  that  he  has  not  the  power  of 
choice,  whether  to  stay  or  not.  The 
verb,  in  these  phrases,  is  really  transi- 
tive ;  the  following  verb  standing  as 
the  object,  instead  of  a  noun. 

CHOOS'ER,  n.  He  that  chooses;  he 
that  has  the  power  or  right  of  choos- 
ing; an  .elector. 

CHOOS'ING,  ppr.  Selecting;  taking 
in  preference;  electing. 

CHOOS'ING,  n.  Choice;  election. 

CHOOS'INGLY,  adv.  By  choosing. 


CHOP,  v.  t.  [Ger.  and  D.  happen;  Gr. 
*»»«.:  Fr.  coitper;  Ar.  hafah  or  haifa, 
to  cut.]  1.  To  cut  off  or  separate,  by 
striking  with  a  sharp  instrument,  either 
by  a  single  blow,  or  by  repeated  blows ; 

as,  to  chop  off  a  head ;  to  chop  wood 

2.  To  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  mince  ; 
as,  to  chop  meat ;  to  chop  straw. — 3.  To 
grind  and  mince  with  the  teeth ;  to  de- 
vour eagerly ;  with  up;  as,  to  chop  up 
an  entertainment. — 4.  To  break  or  open 
into  chinks  or  fissures;  to  crack;  to 
chap.  [See  CHAP.] 

CHOP,t  v.  i.  To  catch  or  attempt  to 
seize  with  the  mouth. 

To  chop  at  the  shadow,  and  lose  the  sub- 
stance. L'Ettrange. 
2.  To  light  or  fall  on  suddenly.  If  this 
is  a  legitimate  sense,  it  indicates  that 
the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust, 
or  strike.  It  is  not  in  common  use. — 
•(•  To  chop  in,  to  become  modish. — •{To 
chop  out  to  give  vent  to. 

CHOP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceapian,  a/pan,  to  buy 
or  sell.  [See  CHEAP.]  1.  To  buy,  or 
rather  to  barter,  truck,  exchange. — 2. 
To  exchange ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another ;  as,  to  chop  and 
change  our  friends. — 3.  To  bandy ;  to 
altercate ;  to  return  one  word  or  thing 
for  another. 

Let  not  the  council  chop  with  the  judge. 
Bacon. 

CHOP,  v.  i.  To  turn,  vary,  change  or 
shift  suddenly;  as,  in  seamen's  phrase, 
the  wind  chops,  or  chops  about.  The 
various  senses  of  this  verb  seem  to 
centre  in  that  of  thrusting,  driving,  or 
a  sudden  motion  or  exertion  of  force. 

CHOP,  n.  A  piece  chopped  off;  a  small 
piece  of  meat ;  as,  a  mutton  chop. — 2. 
A  crack  or  cleft.  See  CHAP,  which, 
with  the  broad  sound  of  a,  is  often 
pronounced  chop.— 3.  The  chap;  the 
jaw;  plur.  the  jaws;  the  mouth;  the 
sides  of  a  river's  mouth  or  channel. 
[See  CHAP.] — 4.  In  China,  a  permit  or 
stamp. 

CHOP,  n.  A  Chinese  word  signifying 
quality,  as  silk  or  goods  of  the  first 
chop. 

CHOP'-CHURCH,  n.  An  exchange  or 
an  exchanger  of  benefices. 

CHOP'-F  ALLEN,  a.  Dejected;  dis- 
pirited. 

CHOP'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where 
provision  ready  dressed  is  sold. 

CHO'PIN,  n.  [Fr.  chopine.]  A  liquid 
measure  in  France,  containing  nearly  a 
pint  Winchester  measure.  In  Scotland, 
a  quart  of  English  wine  measure, 
nearly  half  a  Scotch  pint,  or  52.1017 
cubic  inches. 

CHOP'PED,  pp.  Cut;  minced. 

CHOPTING,  ppr.  Cutting;  mincing; 
buying;  bartering. 

CHOPPING,  a.  Stout;  lusty;  plump. 

CHOPPING,  n.  [Sp.  chapin.]  A  high- 
heeled  shoe,  worn  by  ladies  in  Italy. 
[See  CHIOPPINE.] — 2.  A  cutting;  a 
mincing ;  from  chop. 

CHOP'PING-BLOCK,  n.  A  block  on 
which  any  thing  is  laid  to  be  chopped. 

CHOP'PING-KNIFE,  n.  A  knife  for 
mincing  meat. 

CHOP'PY,  a.  Full  of  clefts  or  cracks. 

CHOPS.    See  CHOP. 

CHOP'STICK,  n.  A  Chinese  instru- 
ment for  feeding  with  rice. 

€HORAG'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  chorus. — Choragic  monument, 
a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Choragus,  who  gained  the  prize  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  best  musical  or  thea- 
trical entertainment  at  the  festival  of 
Bacchus. 
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CHORA'Gt'S,  7i.  [ 
a?®.]      The  leader  or  superintendent 
of  a  chorus. 

€HO'KAL,  a.  [from  chorus.]     Belong- 
ing to  or  composing  a  choir  or  con- 
cert ;  as,  choral  symphonies. — 2.  Sing- 
ing in  a  choir;  as,  choral  seraphs. 
CHO'RALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 

chorus. 

€HORD,  n.  [Lat.  chorda;  Gr.  *•«»*, an 
intestine,  of  which  strings  were  made. 
When  it  signifies  a  string  or  small  rope, 
in  general,  it  is  written  cord.  See 
COHD.]  1.  The  string  of  a  musical 
instrument. — 2.  In  music,  the  union  of 
two  or  more  sounds  uttered  at  the 
same  time,  forming  an  entire  harmony; 
as  a  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  which  are 
perfect  chords,  or  consonancies.  The 
fourth  and  sixth  are  imperfect  chords. 
— 3.  In  oeom.,  a 
right  line  drawn  or 
supposed  to  ex- 
tend from  one  end 
of  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle to  the  other. 
Hence  the  chord  of 
an  arc  is  a  right 
line  joining  the 
chord,  extremities  of  that 

are.    Thus  AC  and  AB  are  the  chords 
of  the  arcs  AC  and  ACB. 
CHORD,  t).  t.  To  string. 
€HORD'ED,  pp.   Strung;    furnished 

with  strings. 

€HORDEE',  n.  [See  CHORD.]  In  med. 
and  sur.t  a  painful  erection  of  the 
penis,  under  which  it  is  considerably 
curved. 

€HORD'ING,  ppr.  Furnished  with 
strings. 

CHOKE,  7i.  [Eng.  char.]  In  America, 
this  word  denotes  small  work  of  a 
domestic  kind,  as  distinguished  from 
the  principal  work  of  the  day.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural,  Chores, 
which  includes  the  daily  or  occasional 
business  of  feeding  cattle  and  other 
animals,  preparing  fuel,  sweeping  the 
house,  cleaning  furniture,  &c.  [See 
CHAR.] 

€HO'REA,  n.  [Lat.]  St.  Vitus's  dance ; 
convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs,  occa- 
sioning strange  and  involuntary  gesti- 
culations. 

€HORE'GRAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  x,fu*,  danc- 
ing, and  rw,  to  describe.]  The  art 
of  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as 
singing  is  represented  by  notes.  It 
points  out  the  part  to  be  performed 
by  every  dancer,  the  various  motions 
which  belong  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  music,  the  position  of  the  feet,  the 
arms,  and  the  body,  &c.  Drawings  to 
assist  the  tactician,  by  designating  the 
position,  motion,  and  evolutions  of 
troops, have  been  called  choregraphical 
drawings. 

OHOREPISCOPAL,  a.  [Gr.  *«?«, 
place,  and  imextxc-t,  bishop.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  power  of  a  suffragan  or  local 
bishop. 

€HORE'US,  n.  [Gr.  *.{!/«.]  In  ancient 
poetry,  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
long  and  the  second  short ;  the  trochee. 
€HOR'IAMB,  )n.  [Gr.  x,,,,.,,  a 
€HORIAM'BUS,  J  trochee,  and  ,«.»- 
£«,-,  iambus.]  In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
consisting  of  four  syllables,  of  which 
the  first  and  last  are  long,  and  the 
others  short;  that  is,  a  choreus  or 
trochee  and  an  iambus  united ;  as,  no- 
bilitas,  anxietas. 

€HORIAM'BI€,  n.  A  choriamb. 
€HORIAM'BI€,  a.   Pertaining  to  a 
choriamb. 
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CH CKRION.it.  [Or  x«{,..  or  x«;i«:  the 
latter  seems  to  be  allied  to  fcwji*,  to 
hold  or  contain.]  In  anat.,  the  exte- 
rior membrane  which  invests  thefoetus 
in  utero. 

€HO'RIST,n.  [Fr.  choriste.]  A  singing 
man  in  a  choir. 

CHOR'ISTER,  n.  [from  chorus,  choir.] 
1.  Literally,  a  singer;  one  of  a  choir; 
a  singer  in  a  concert. — 2.  One  who 
leads  a  choir  in  church  music.  This  is 
the  sense  in  the  United  States.  , 
CHOROG'RAPHER,  n.  [See  CHOHO- 
GRAPHY.]  A  person  who  describes  a 
particular  region  or  country ;  or  one 
who  forms  a  map  or  maps  of  particu- 
lar regions  or  countries. 
CHO'ROGRAPH'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  chorography ;  descriptive  of  parti- 
cular regions  or  countries;  laying 
down  or  marking  the  bounds  of  parti- 
cular countries. 

CHO'ROGRAPH'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a 
chore-graphical  manner;  in  a  manner 
descriptive  of  particular  regions. 
CHOHOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  *„;«,  a 
place  or  region,  and  x««?»,  to  describe.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  making  a  map 
of  a  particular  region,  country,  or  pro- 
vince; or  of  marking  its  limits,  bounds, 
or  position.  Chorography  differs  from 
geography,  as  the  description  of  a  par- 
ticular country  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  earth ;  and  from  topography,  as 
the  description  of  a  country  differs 
from  that  of  a  town,  city,  or  district. 
CHO'ROID,  «.  [Gr.  z'C",  a  particular 
membrane,  and  i,8«,  likeness.]  In 
itiidt.,  a  term  applied  to  several  parts 
of  the  body  that  resemble  the  chorion ; 
as  the  inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  or  the  pia  mater;  the  second 
coat  of  the  eye;  the  fold  of  the  carotid 
artery  in  the  brain,  in  which  is  the 
pineal  gland. 

CHO'RUS,  n.  [Lat.  chorus;  Gr.  *.{«: 
Sax.  char;  IT.  cora;  W.  c6r.  In 
Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  round  or 
circle,  a  choir.  If  the  primary  sense  is 
a  circle,  or  a  company,  the  word  may 
be  referred  to  the  Ar.  hanrti,  to  go 
round,  to  collect,  to  bind;  or  to  karra, 
to  return,  to  repeat.  If  the  radical 
sense  is  to  sing  or  shout,  it  may  be 
allied  to  Gr.  x<"("-  The  former  is 
most  probable.]  1.  A  number  of  sing- 
ers ;  a  company  of  persons  singing  in 
concert. — 2.  The  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  behold  what  passes  in  the 
acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  senti- 
ments between  the  acts 3.  The  song 

between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. — 4. 
Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company 
join  the  singer;  or  the  union  of  a  com- 
pany with  a  singer,  in  repeating  certain 
couplets  or  verses,  at  certain  periods 
in  a  song — 5.  A  musical  composition 
of  two  or  more  parts. — 6.  Among  the 
Greeks,  a  chorus  consisted  of  a  number 
of  singers  and  dancers. 
CHOSE,  n.  [Fr.  chose;  Sp.  cosa,  suit, 
cause,  thing ;  Lat.  causa.  See  CAUSE. 
The  primary  sense  is,  action,  urging, 
prosecution.  See  THING  and  CAUSE.] 
In  law,  property  in  action ;  a  right  to 
possession ;  or  that  which  may  be  de- 
manded and  recovered  by  suit  or  action 
at  law.  Thus,  money  due  on  a  bond 
or  note  is  a  chose  in  action ;  a  recom- 
pense for  damage  done  is  a  chose  in 
action ;  the  former  proceeding  from  an 
express,  the  latter  from  an  implied  con- 
tract. A  contract  executed  is  a  chose 
in  possession ;  a  contract  executory 
conveys  only  a  chose  in  action.  A  chose 
local  is  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  or 


the  like;  a  chose  transitory  is  a  thing 
which  is  moveable. 
CHOSE,    (»  as   z.)  pret,   and   pp.   of 
Choose. 

CHOSEN,  pp.  (cho'zn.)  Selected  from 
a  number ;  picked  out ;  taken  in  pre- 
ference ;  elected ;  predestinated ;  desig- 
nated to  office — 2.  a.  Select;  distin- 
guished by  preference;  eminent. 

His  choten  captains  are  drowned  in  the 
sea;  Ex.  xv. 

Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood; ]  Pet.  ii. 

CHOUGH,  n.  (chuff.)  [Fr.  choucas;  Ir. 
cag;  Sax.  ceo  or  ceogh.  This  word 
may  be  the  same  as  jack,  in  jackdaw. 
It  appears  to  be  a  Cornish  word.]  The 
Cornish  chough  is  a  fowl  of  the  genus 
Corvus,  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  crow, 
and  miscliievous,  like  the  magpie.  It 
is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet, 
which  are  red.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
west  of  England. — Chough  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  jackdaw. 

CHOULE.     See  JOWL. 

CHOUSE,  v.  t.  [This  word  may  be  from 
the  root  of  cozen,  Arm.  couczein  or 
concheza.  Ar.  gausa,  to  deceive  or 
defraud;  Eth.  chasawa,  to  lie,  deceive, 
or  cheat.]  To  cheat,  trick,  defraud; 
followed  by  of,  in  Hudibras;  but  in 
America,  by  out  of;  as,  to  chouse  one 
out  of  his  money.  [It  is  now  vulgar.] 

CHOUSE,  n.  One  who  is  easily  cheated ; 
a  tool ;  a  simpleton. — 2.  A  trick ;  sham ; 
imposition. 

CHOUS'ED.pp.  Cheated;  defrauded; 
imposed  on. 

CHOUS'ING,  ppr.  Cheating;  impos- 
ing on. 

CHOWDER,  n.  In  New  England,  a 
dish  of  fish  boiled  with  biscuit,  &c.  In 
Spanish,  chode  is  a  paste  made  of  milk, 
eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  In  the  west  of 
England,  chowder-beer  is  a  liquor  made 
by  boiling  black  spruce  in  water,  and 
mixing  with  it  molasses. 

CHOWDER,  v.  t.  To  make  a  chowder. 

CHOWTER,  v.  t.  To  grumble  like  a 
frog  or  a  froward  child. 

CHREMATIS'TICS  n.  [Gr.  xt<i**r*, 
wealth.]  The  science  of  wealth,  a 
name  given  by  continental  writers  to 
the  science  of  political  economy,  or 
rather  to  what,  in  then-  view,  consti- 
tutes a  portion  of  the  science;  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  the  management 
and  regulation  of  wealth  and  pro- 

CHRESTOM'ATHY,  n.  [Gr.  w"«, 
useful,  and  >««.0«v«,  to  learn.]  Literally, 
that  which  it  is  useful  to  learn;  a 
name  given  to  books  of  extracts  chosen 
with  a  view  to  utility. 

CHRISM,  n.  [Gr.  xe"i"«,  from  «i«,  to 
anoint.]  Unguent;  unction.  In  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches,  oil  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop,  and  used  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  confir- 
mation, ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. It  is  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday 
with  much  ceremony,  and  in  some  cases 
mixed  with  balsam. 

CHRISMAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  chrism. 

CHRISMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  apply- 
ing the  chrism  or  consecrated  oil ;  in 
baptism,  by  the  priest ;  in  confirmation, 
by  the  bishop.  In  ordination,  it  is  usu- 
ally styled  unction. 

CHRIS'MATORY,  n.  A  vessel  to  hold 
the  oil  for  chrism. 

CHRIS'OM,  n.  (See  CHEISM.]  A  child 
that  dies  within  a  month  after  its 
birth;  so  called  from  the  chrisom- 
cloth,  a  linen  cloth  anointed  with  holy 
oil,  which  was  formerly  laid  over  a 
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child's  face  when  it  was  baptized.  Also, 
the  cloth  itself. 

CHRIST,  n.  [Gr.  x,i™,,  anointed,  from 
X(i»,  to  anoint.]  THE  ANOINTED;  an 
appellation  given  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  synonymous  with  the  Heb- 
rew MESSIAH.  It  was  a  custom  of 
antiquity  to  consecrate  persons  to  the 
sacerdotal  and  regal  offices  by  anoint- 
ing them  with  oil. 

CHRIST'EN,  v.  t.  (kris'n.)  [Sax.  crist- 
nian ;  D.  herstenen.  See  CHRIST.]  1. 
To  baptize,  or  rather  to  baptize  and 
name ;  to  initiate  into  the  visible  church 
of  Christ  by  the  application  of  water ; 
applied  to  persons.  And  as  a  name  is 
given  to  the  person  in  the  ceremony, 
hence,  2.  To  name;  to  denominate; 
applied  to  things. 

CHRIS'TENDOM,  71.  (kris'ndom.) 
[Sax.  cristendom,  cristen,  Christian,  and 
dom,  power,  judgment,  rule,  jurisdic- 
tion. See  CHRIST.]  1 .  The  territories, 
countries,  or  regions  inhabited  by 
Christians,  or  those  who  profess  to 

believe  in  the  Christian  religion 2. 

The  whole  body  of  Christians. — 3. 
Christianity;  the  Christian  religion; 
as,  while  Christendom  prevailed.  [  Un- 
usual.] 

€HRIS'TENED,  pp.  (kris'nd.)  Bap- 
tized and  named;  initiated  into  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHHIS'TENING,  ppr.  (kris'ening.) 
Baptizing  and  naming. 

CHHIS'TENING,  n.  The  act  or  cere- 
mony of  baptizing  and  naming ;  initia- 
tion into  the  Christian  religion. 

CHRIS'TIAN,  n.  (kryst'yan.)  [Gr.  «,«•- 
ri«r«:  Lat.  christianus;  Sax.  cristen; 
W.  cristian.  See  CHRIST.]  1.  A  be- 
liever in  the  religion  of  Christ — 2.  A 
professor  of  his  belief  in  the  religion 
of  Christ. — 3.  A  real  disciple  of  Christ ; 
one  who  believes  in  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  studies  to  follow 
the  example,  and  obey  the  precepts  of 
Christ;  a  believer  in  Christ  who  is 
characterized  by  real  piety. — 4.  In  a 
general  sense,  the  word  Christians  in- 
cludes all  who  are  born  in  a  Christian 
country  or  of  Christian  parents. 

CIIRIS'TIAN,  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Per- 
taining to  Christ,  taught  by  him,  or 
received  from  him;  as,  the  Christian 
religion ;  Christian  doctrines. — 2.  Pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  Christ;  as,  a 
Christian  friend. — 3.  Belonging  to  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  relating  to  Christ, 
or  to  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
example;  as,  Christian  profession  and 
practice.— 4.  Pertaining  to  the  church ; 
ecclesiastical ;  as,  courts  Christian. 

€HRlS'TIAN,t  B.  t.  To  baptize. 

€HRIS'TIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  n. 
A  phrase  applied  to  the  architecture 
practised  by  all  denominations  of 
Christians  from  the  sixth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pagan  architecture  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  &c. 

CHRIS'TIANISM,  n.  [Gr.  «,«,.,„,«.,. 
See  CHRIST.]  1.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion— 2.  The  nations  professing  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHRIS'TIANITE,  n.  A  newly  disco- 
vered Vesuvian  mineral;  its  primitive 
form  is  that  of  an  oblique  rectangular 
prism;  its  colours  brown  yellow,  or 
reddish. 

€HRISTIAN'ITY,  n.  [See  CHRISTIAN, 

from  Christ.]  The  religion  of  Chris- 
tians; or  the  system  of  doctrines  and 
precepts  taught  by  Christ,  and  recorded 

by  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Whilst  politicians   are   disputing  about 
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monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  republics, 
Christianity  is  alike  applicable,  useful,  and 
friendly  to  them  all.  Paley. 

CHRISTIANIZA'TION,  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  converting  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHRIS'TIANIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  Chris- 
tian; to  convert  to  Christianity;  as,  to 
christianize  pagans. 

CHRISTIANIZED,  pp.  Converted  to 
Christianity. 

CHRIS'TIANIZING,  ppr.  Converting 
to  Christianity;  evangelizing. 

CHRIS'TIANLIKE,  a.  Becoming  a 
Christian. 

CHRIS'TIANLY,  adv.  In  a  Christian 
manner;  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  profession  of  that  religion. 

CHEUS'TIAN-NAME,  n.  The  name 
given  in  baptism,  as  distinct  from  the 
gentilitious  or  surname. 

€HRISTIANOG'RAPHY,t  «.  A  de- 
scription of  Christian  nations. 

CHRISTIC'OLIST,  n.  [Christns  and 
colo,  to  cultivate.]  A  worshipper  of 
Christ. 

CHRISTLESS,  a.  Having  no  interest 
in  Christ. 

€HRIST'MAS,  n.  [Christ  and  mass, 
Sax.  mtessa,  a  holy  day  or  feast;  D. 
hersmis.]  1.  The  festival  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  observed  annually  on  the 
25th  day  of  December,  in  memory  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  celebrated  by 
a  particular  church  service.  The  fes- 
tival includes  twelve  days. — 2.  Christ- 
mas-day. 

€HR1ST'MAS-BOX,  n.  A  box  in  which 
little  presents  are  deposited  at  Christ- 
mas. 

CHRIST'MAS-DAT,  n.  The  25th  day 
of  December,  when  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated. 

CHRIST'MAS-FLOWER,    n.    Helle- 

CHRIST'M  AS-ROSE,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helleborus,  producing  beautiful 
white  flowers  about  Christmas. 
CHRISTOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  ««-r«  and 
/eyes.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  con- 
cerning Christ. 

CHRIST'S-THORN,  n.  The  Rhamnus 
paliurus,  a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Palestine  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  two  thorns  at  each  joint,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  sort  of 
which  the  crown  of  thorns  for  our 
Saviour  was  made. 

CHROAS'TACES,  n.  [Gr.  xt,*,  co- 
lour.] In  nat.  hist.,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  those  of 
variable  colours,  as  viewed  in  different 
lights.  [Not  technical.] 
CHRO'MATE,  n.  [See  CHROMR.]  A 
salt  or  compound  formed  by  the  chro- 
mic acid  with  a  base.^Ckromate  of 
iron,  a  mineral  substance,  which  affords 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
pigments  known.  It  is  now  more  cor- 
rectly designated  the  ferruginous  oxide 
of  chrome.  The  chromate  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  are  much  used  in  calico- 
printing,  and  the  chromates  of  lead  are 
employed  as  yellow  and  red  dyes  and 
paints, 

€HROMAT'I€,a.  [Gr,  Z(«<t«T,*w,from 
*{»,"«,  colour,  from  *;«i«,  to  colour. 
X;»«,  xcut",  seem  to  be  a  dialectical 
orthography  of  the  same  word.]  1. 
Relating  to  colour. — 2.  Noting  a  par- 
ticular species  of  music,  which  pro- 
ceeds by  several  semitones  in  succes- 

CHROMAT'IC,  n.  [Supra.]  A  kind 
of  music  that  proceeds  by  several  con- 


secutive semitones,  or  semitonic  inter- 
vals ;  or  it  denotes  accidental  semitones. 
— Chromatic  scale,  the  scale  of  semi- 

CHROMAT'ICALLY,  adv.  In  the 
chromatic  manner. 

CHROMATICS,  n.  The  science  of 
colours;  that  part  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  the  colours 
of  light  and  of  natural  bodies. 

€HROMATOG'RAPHY,n.  [Gr.  „».*«, 
colour,  and  y{«fu,  description.]  A  trea- 
tise on  colours. 

CHROME,         In.  [Gr.  x(*?u,,  colour.] 

CHRO'MIUM,  /"  A  metal  consisting 
of  a  porous  mass  of  agglutinated 
grains,  very  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a 
grayish  white  colour.  Its  texture  is 
radiated.  In  its  highest  degree  of 
oxidation,  it  passes  into  the  state  of 
an  acid,  of  a  ruby  red  colour.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  various  and  beauti- 
ful colours  which  its  oxide  and  acid 
communicate  to  minerals  into  whose 
composition  they  enter.  Chrome  is 
employed  to  give  a  fine  deep  green  to 
the  enamel  of  porcelain,  to  glass,  &c. 
The  oxide  of  chrome  is  of  a  bright 
grass  green  or  pale  yellow  colour. 

CHRO'MIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chrome, 
or  obtained  from  it;  as,  chromic  acid. 
This  acid  destroys  the  colour  of  indigo, 
and  of  most  vegetable  and  animal 
colouring  matters ;  a  property  advan- 
tageously employed  in  calico-printing. 
It  forms  coloured  salts  with  alkaline 
bases,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
chromate  of  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  employed  in 
the  arts  of  painting  and  dyeing  to  great 
extent. 

CHRONIC,         \a.     [Fr.    chronifjue ; 

CHRON'ICAL,  f  Gr.  »«.,»„,  from 
%;»»»;,  time,  duration.]  Continuing  a 
long  time,  as  a  disease.  A  chronic 
disease  is  one  which  is  inveterate  or 
of  long  continuance,  in  distinction  from 
an  acute  disease,  which  speedily  ter- 
minates. 

CHRON'ICLE,  n.  [See  CHRONIC.]  A 
historical  account  of  facts  or  events 
disposed  in  the  order  of  time.  It  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  Annals.  In 
general,  this  species  of  writing  is  more 
strictly  confined  to  chronological  order, 
and  is  less  diffuse  than  the  form  of 
writing  called  history. — 2.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  a  history — 3.  That  which 
contains  history. 

Europe — her  very  ruins  tell  the  history 
of  times  gone  by,  and  every  mouldering 
stone  is  a  chronicle.  Irving. 

4.  Chronicles,  plur.  Two  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

CHRON'ICLE,  D.  t.  To  record  in  his- 
tory or  chronicle;  to  record;  to  regis- 
ter. 

CHRON'ICLED,  pp.  Recorded;  re- 
gistered. 

CHRON'ICLER,  n.  A  writer  of  a 
chronicle ;  a  recorder  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time ;  an  historian. 

CHRON'ICLING,  ppr.  Recording. 

CHRONIQUE,  n.  (chron'ik.)  A  chro- 
nicle. 

CHRON'OGRAM,  n.  [Gr.  *{.,«,  time, 
and  ren/ifi*.,  a  letter  or  writing,  from 
?(*<&>,  to  write.]  An  inscription  in 
which  a  certain  date  or  epoch  is  ex- 
pressed by  numeral  letters;  as  in  the 
motto  of  a  medal  struck  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1032. 

ChrlstVs  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs, 

CHRONOGRAMMAT'lC,       )«t.Be- 

CHRONOGRAMMAT'ICAL,  f  long- 
ing to  a  chronogram,  or  containing  one. 
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CHRONOGRAM'MATIST,      n.       A 

writer  of  chronograms. 

CHRONOG'RAPHER,  n.  [Gr.  «»«, 
time,  and  >•{«?«•,  to  describe.]  One  who 
writes  concerning  time  or  the  events  of 
time;  a  chronologer. 

CHRONOG'RAPHY,  n.  The  descrip- 
tion of  time  past.  [Lit.  us  ] 

CHRONOL'OGER,  )  [See  CHRONOL- 

CHRONOL'OGIST, }  GOT.]  A  per- 
son who  attempts  to  discover  the  true 
dates  of  past  events  and  transactions, 
and  to  arrange  them  under  their  pro- 
per years,  or  divisions  of  time,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened. — 2.  One 
who  studies  chronology,  or  is  versed  in 
the  science. 

CHRONOLOG'IC,       1  a.  Relating  to 

CHRONOLOG'ICAL,  f  chronology ; 
containing  an  account  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time ;  according  to  the  order 
of  time. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY,  adv.  In  a 
chronological  manner ;  in  a  manner  ac- 
cording with  the  order  of  time,  the 
series  of  events,  or  rules  of  chronology. 

CHRONOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  w«.x^,« : 
X(""i,  time,  and  Xoj-«,  discourse  or  doc- 
trine.] The  science  of  time;  the  me- 
thod of  measuring,  or  computing  time 
by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  or 
moon ;  of  ascertaining  the  true  periods 
or  years  when  past  events  or  transac- 
tions took  place ;  and  arranging  them  in 
their  proper  order  according  to  their 
dates. 

If  history  without  chronology  is  dark  and 
confused,  chronology  without  history  is  dry 
and  insipid.  J.  Hairnet. 

CHRONOMTSTER,  n.  [Gr  ?{.,«,  time, 
and  uir.«>,  measure.]  Any  instrument 
that  measures  time  or  that  divides 
time  into  equal  portions,  or  that  is 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  a  clock, 
watch,  or  dial;  particularly  an  instru- 
ment that  measures  time  with  great 
exactness,  as  a  sea  chronometer,  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  navigators  in 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  It 
is  much  larger  than  a  common  watch 
and  is  hung  in  gimbals.  Chronoscope 
is  now  rarely  used. 

CHRONOMET'RIC,       la.    Pertain- 

CHRONOMET'RICAL,/  ing  to  a 
chronometer ;  measured  by  a  chronom- 

CHRONOM'ETRY,  n.  The  art  of  mea- 
suring time;  the  measuring  of  time  by 
periods  or  divisions. 

CHRYS'ALID,  n.  See  CHRYSALIS. 

CHRYS'ALIS,  n.  [Lat.  chrysalis,  Gr. 
%fu0-*AAif,  a  grub,  from  its  golden  co- 
lour, xfwref,  gold.]  The  particular  form 
which  butterflies,  moths,  and  some 
other  insects  assume,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  their  winged  or  perfect  state. 
It  is  called  also  aurelia,  from  aurum, 
gold.  In  this  form,  the  animal  is  in  a 


Chry^nltB  nnd  oi-eix 

8t.ito  of  rest  or  insensibility;  having 
no  organs  for  taking  nourishment,  nor 
wings,  nor  legs.  The  external  cover- 
ing is  cartilaginous,  and  usually  smooth 
and  glossy;  sometimes  hairy.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  yellow  colour 
of  certain  species;  but  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  green,  black,  &c. 


CHRYSOPRASE 


CHUFFY 


CHURCH-AUTHORITY 


€HRYSAM'MI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
obtained  from  aloes  and  nitric  acid  by 
distillation,  along  with  another  acid 
termed  chrysolepic  acid.  The  salts  of 
the  former  are  termed  chrysammates, 
and  those  of  the  latter  chrysolepates. 
CHRYSAN'THEMUM,  n.  [Gr.  x(ur 
gold,  and  atSat,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
composite  flowers,  comprehending  a 
Chinese  half  shrubby  plant  (Chrysan- 
Jhemum  sinense),  whose  numerous  va- 
rieties constitute  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  gardens  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November  and  December.  The 
ox-eye  and  corn  marigold  belong  to  this 
genus. 

CHRYSI'DIDjE,  n.  A  family  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects.  About  six  or 
seven  species  belong  to  this  country. 
Some  of  the  species  are  called  ruby- 
tailed-flies. 

CHRYSOBALANA'CEJE,  n.  A.  nat. 
order  of  Polypetalous  Exogens  allied 
to  Rosace%  and  Legmninosje.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics,  where  they 
often  bear  the  name  of  cocoa  plums. 

CHRYS'OBERYL,  n.  [Gr.  «»«,  gold, 
and  /3ne»XAi«,  beryl.]  A  silicious  gem, 
of  a  dilute  yellowish  green  colour. 
Chrysoberyl,  the  cymophane  of  Haiiy, 
is  a  mineral  usually  found  in  round 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  but  it 
is 'also  found  crystallized  in  eight-sided 
prisms.  It  is  next  to  the  sapphire  in 
hardness,  and  employed  in  jewelery. 

eHRYSO€HLO'RIS,  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  Mammiferous  ani- 
mals allied  to  the  moles.  They  are 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

eHRYS'OCOLLA,  n.  [Gr.  X(t«-»<ULa, 
blue  of  gold,  Xfmt  and  *»**« :  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  borax  and  to 
mountain  green.]  Carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  two  subspecies,  the  blue  and 
the  green;  formerly  called  blue  and 
green  chrysocolla,  also  mountain  blue 
and  mountain  green.  It  occurs  in  crys- 
tals, stalactites,  and  other  forms. 

€HRYSO'€OMA,  n.  Goldilocks,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
and  order  Polygamia  jEqualis  of  Lin- 
neeus,  nat.  order  Composite. 

CHRYSOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  xt*m, 
gold,  and  ?(&?»>,  to  write.]  The  art  of 
writing  in  letters  of  gold,  practised  by 
the  writers  of  ancient  manuscripts. 

CHRYS'OLITE,  TI.  [Gr.  z{1»«,  gold, 
and  Aifof,  stone.]  A  mineral  called  by 
Haiiy  and  Brongniart,  peridote,  and  by 
Jameson,  prismatic  chrysolite.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  some  shade  of  green. 
It  is  harder  than  glass,  but  less  hard 
than  quartz ;  often  transparent,  some- 
times only  translucent.  It  occurs  some- 
times in  crystals,  sometimes  in  small 
amorphous  masses  or  grains,  and  some- 
times in  rolled  pieces. 

eHRYSOME'LID^E,  n.  A  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Cyclica.  They  constitute  a  numerous 
and  beautiful  family  of  the  beetle  tribe 

CHRYSOPHYL'LUM,  n.  A  West  In- 
dian fruit,  commonly  called  the  star- 
apple,  and  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Sapotacese. 

eilRYS'OPHRYS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Sparida;,  and  order  Acan- 
thopterygii.  One  of  the  species  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gilt-head. 

CHRYSOPLE'NIUM,  n.  Golden  Saxi- 
frage, a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Decandria,  and  order  Digynia  of  Lin- 
naaus,  nat.  order  Saxifragese. 

CHRYS'OPRASE,  n.  [Gr.  «»,«,{«,«: 
Xffen,  gold,  and  «•$««>,  a  leek.J  A 
mineral,  a  subspecies  of  quartz.  Its 


colour  is  commonly  apple  green,  and 
often  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, or  sometimes  semi-transparent ; 
its  fracture  even  and  dull,  sometimes  a 
little  splintery,  sometimes  smooth  and 
slightly  conchoidal;  its  hardness  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Hint. 

€HRYS'OTYPE,  n.  [Gr.  x(uni,  gold, 
and  iiati,  picture.]  The  name  given  to 
a  new  photographic  process,  from  its 
being  chiefly  produced  by  a  solution  of 
gold. 

CHUB,  71.  [This  word  seems  to  signify 
thick  head,  or  a  mass  or  lump.  In 
Pers.  chub  or  chob  is  a  club.]  A  river 
fish,  called  also  cheven,  of  the  genus 
Cyprinus.  The  body  is  oblong,  nearly 
round;  the  head  and  buck  green;  the 


Chub  \Cyprinui  cephalua). 

sides  silvery,  and  the  belly  white.  It 
frequents  deep  holes  in  rivers  shaded  by 
trees;  but  in  warm  weather  floats  near 
the  surface,  and  furnishes  sport  for 
anglers.  It  is  indifferent  food. 

CHUB'BED,)a.   Like  a  chub;  short 

CHUB'BY,     f   and  thick. 

CHUB'-FACED,  a.  Having  a  plump 
round  face. 

CHUCK,  v.  i.  To  make  the  noise  of  a 
hen  or  partridge,  when  she  calls  her 
chickens. 

CHUCK,  v.  t.  To  call,  as  a  hen  her 
chickens. 

CHUCK,  r.  f.  To  jeer ;  to  laugh.     [See 

ClItJCKLl!.] 

CHUCK,  i).  t.  [Fr.  choquer;  Russ.  cho- 
kauu,  to  strike  gently.]  1.  To  strike 
or  give  a  gentle  blow;  as,  to  chuck 
one  under  the  chin. — 2.  To  throw,  with 
quick  motion,  a  short  distance;  to 
pitch.  [  Vulgar.} 

CHUCK,  7i.  The  voice  or  call  of  a  hen. 
— 2.  A  sudden  small  noise. — 3.  A  word 
of  endearment,  corrupted  from  chick, 
chicken. 

CHUCK'-FARTHING,  TI.  A  play  in 
which  a  farthing  is  pitched  into  a  hole. 

CHUCK'-HOLE,  n.  A  steep  hole  in  a 
waggon  rut. 

CHUCK'LE,  v.  t.  [from  chuck.]  To 
call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens. — 2.  To  fon- 
dle; to  cocker.  [Qu.  W.  cocru.  See 
COCKER.] 

CHUCK'LE,  v.  i.  [Ch.  -on,  chuck  or 
huh,  to  laugh.]  To  laugh  heartily,  or 
convulsively;  to  shake  with  laughter, 
or  to  burst  into  fits  of  laughter. 

CHUCK'LED,  pp.  Fondled;  called,  as 
by  a  hen. 

CHUCK'LE-HEAD,  n.  A  vulgar  word 
denoting  a  person  with  a  large  head,  a 
dunce.  Bailey  says,  a  rattling,  noisy, 
empty  fellow. 

CHUCK'LING,  ppr.  Fondling ;  calling, 
as  a  hen. 

CHUD.t  v.  t.  To  champ;  to  bite. 

CHU'ET,  n.  Forced  meat. 

CHUFF,  n.  [Perhaps  W.  cyf,  a  stock  or 
stem;  cyfiaw,  to  become  torpid.]  A 
clown ;  a  coarse,  heavy,  dull,  or  surly 
fellow. 

CHUFF'ILY,  adv.  In  a  rough,  surly 
manner;  clownishly. 

CHUFF'INESS,  n.  Surliness. 

CHUFF' Y,  a.  Blunt;  clownish;  surly; 

angry ;  stomachf ul.     In  New  Enuland, 

this  word  expresses  that  displeasure 

which  causes  a  swelling  or  surly  look 
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and  grumbling,  rather  than  heat  and 
violent  expressions  of  anger. 
CHUK,  n.  Pers.  chuk,  Zend,  chult,  a  hog. 
In   America,  a  word  used  in   calling 
swine. 

CHUM,  n.  [Arm.  chomm,  or  chommein, 
or  ham,  to  dwell,  stay,  or  lodge ;  Fr. 
chomer,  to  rest.  Qu.  Sax.  ham,  home.J 
A  chamber  fellow ;  one  who  lodges  or 
resides  in  the  same  room ;  a  word  ori- 
vinally  used  in  colleges, 
CHUMP,  n.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece 
of  wood,  less  than  a  block. 
CHU'NAM,  71.  A  stucco  or  calcareous 
cement  containing  many  foreign  ingre- 
dients, used  in  India. 
CHUNK,  n.  A  short  thick  piece  of 
wood.  [Colloquial.] 
CHURCH,  TI.  [Sax.  circe,  are,  or  curie; 
Scots,  kirk,  which  retains  the  Saxon 
pronunciation ;  Ger.  hirche;  Gr.  *u;i  «- 
xov,  a  temple  of  God,  from  Kupxitof,  per- 
taining to  a  Lord,  or  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  from  *i/;i»,-,  a  Lord;  Russ.  tzer- 
kov.]  1.  A  house  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  among  Christians; 
the  Lord's  house.  This  seems  to  be 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Greek  txxlwm,  from  txtn^ia,  to  call  out 
or  call  together,  denotes  an  assembly 
or  collection.  But  XUIIKKSS,  KUJIKKOV,  are 
from  xufies,  Lord,  a  term  applied  by  the 
early  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ;  and 
the  house  in  which  they  worshipped  was 
named  from  that  title.  So  *u?i«««  sig- 
nifies church  goods,  bona  ecclesiastica; 
*u{/rx*,,,  sc.  w.;-i,  the  Lord's  day,  dies 
dominica.  Churches  are  of  five  clas- 
ses; metropolitan,  cathedral,  collegiate, 
conventual,  and  parish  churches.  [See 
these  terms.]— 2.  The  collective  body  of 
Christians,  or  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In  this 
sense,  the  church  is  sometimes  called 
the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church. — 3. 
A  particular  number  of  Christians, 
united  under  one  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  in  one  creed,  and  using 
the  same  ritual  and  ceremonies;  as, 
the  English  church;  the  Galilean 
church;  the  Presbyterian  church;  the 
Romish  church;  the  Greek  church. — 
4.  The  followers  of  Christ  in  a  parti- 
cular city  or  province;  as,  the  church 
of  Ephesus,  or  of  Antioch. — 5.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  assembled  for  wor- 
ship in  a  particular  place,  as  in  a  pri- 
vate house;  Col.  iv.  [See  No.  9.] — 6. 
The  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  or  the 
true  God,  before  the  advent  of  Christ; 
as,  the  Jewish  church. — 7.  The  body  of 
clergy,  or  ecclesiastics,  in  distinction 
from  the  laity.  Hence,  ecclesiastical 
authority. — 8.  An  assembly  of  sacred 
rulers  convened  in  Christ's  name  to 
execute  his  laws. — 9.  The  collective 
body  of  Christians,  who  have  made  a 
public  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  who  are  united  under  fhu 
same  pastor;  in  distinction  from  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  parish,  or  ec- 
clesiastical society,  but  have  made  no 
profession  of  their  faith. 

CHURCH,  ».  t.  To  perform  with  any 
one  the  office  of  returning  thanks  in 
the  church,  after  any  signal  deliver- 
ance, as  from  the  dangers  of  child- 
birth. 

CHURCH'-ALE,  n.  A  wake  or  feast 
commemoratory  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church. 

CHURCH'-ATTIRE,  n.  The  habit  in 
which  men  officiate  in  divine  service. 

CHURCH'- AUTHORITY,  n.  Ecclesi- 
astical power ;  spiritual  jurisdiction. 


CHURLISH 


CHYME 


CICERONE 


CHURCH'-BENCH,  n.  The  seat  in  the 
porch  of  a  church. 

CHURCH'-BURIAL,  n.  Burial  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church. 

CHURCH'-DISCIPLINE,  n.  Discip- 
line of  the  church,  intended  to  correct 
the  offences  of  its  members. 

CHURCHT)OM,  n.  The  government  or 
authority  of  the  church. 

CHURCH'-FOUNDER,  n.  He  that 
builds  or  endows  a  church. 

CHURCH'-GOER,  n.  One  who  usually 
goes  to  church. 

CHURCH'-GOING.a.  Usually  attend- 
ing church. 

CHURCH'-HISTORY,  n.  History  of 
the  Christian  church;  ecclesiastical 
history. 

CHURCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  offering 
thanks  in  church  after  childbirth. 

CHURCH'-JUDICATORIES,  n.  A 
term  applied  to  designate  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  these  are  kirk-sessions,  presby- 
teries, provincial  synods,  and  general 
assemblies. 

CHURCH'-LAND,  n.  Land  belonging 
to  a  church,  land  vested  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical body. 

CHURCH'-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  the 
church. 

CHURCHTtfAN,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  or 
clergyman;  one  who  ministers  in  sa- 
cred things. — 2.  An  episcopalian,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Presbyterian  or 
congregationalist,  &c. 

CH  ORCH'MANSHIP,  n.  State  of  being 
a  churchman. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BER,  n.  A  member 
in  communion  with  a  church;  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion. 

CHURCH'-MEMBERSHIP,  n.  State 
of  being  a  church  member. 

CHURCH'-MUSIC,  n.  The  service  of 

singing  or  chanting  in  a  church 2. 

Music  suited  to  church  service. 

CHURCH'-SER'VICE,  n.  The  com- 
mon prayer,  collects,  and  other  parts 
of  public  worship,  performed  in  the 
church  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
English  church. 

CHURCH'SHIP,  n.  Institution  of  the 

CHURCH'- WARDEN,  n.  A  keeper  or 
guardian  of  the  church,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  parish.  Church-war- 
dens are  appointed  by  the  minister,  or 
elected  by  the  parishioners,  to  super- 
intend the  church,  its  property  and 
concerns,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
parishioners.  For  these  and  many 
other  purposes,  they  possess  corporate 
powers. 

CHURCH'- WAY,  n.  The  way,  street, 
or  road  that  leads  to  the  church. 

CHURCH'-WORK,  n.  Work  carried  on 
slowly. 

CHURCH'-YARD,  n.  The  ground  ad- 
joining to  a  church  iu  which  the  dead 
are  buried;  a  cemetery. 

CHURL,  n.  [Sax.ceoH;  Ger.  herl;  Dan. 
harl.  It  signifies  primarily  a  man,  or 
rather  a  male,  for  it  was  applied  to 
other  animals,  as  a  carl-cat,  a  male 
cat;  and  males  are  named  from  their 
strength,  or  the  sex  implies  it ;  hence, 
carl-hemp  denoted  strong  hemp.  Hus- 
carla,  a  house-carl,  or  servant;  bus- 
carla,  a  ship's-carl.  [See  SPELMAN.] 
Hence  the  name,  Charles,  Carolus.]  1. 
A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man. — 2.  A  rus- 
tic ;  a  countryman,  or  labourer. — 3.  A 
miser;  a  niggard;  Is.  xxxii. 

CHURL'ISH,  a.  Rude;  surly;  austere; 
sullen;  rough  in  temper;  unfeeling; 
uncivil. — 2.  Selfish ;  narrow-minded ; 


avaricious.— 3.  [Of  things.]  Unpliant; 
unyielding ;  cross-grained ;  harsh ;  un- 
manageable; as,  churlish  metal. — 4. 

Hard;  firm;  as,  a  churlish  knot 5. 

Obstinate ;  as,  a  churlish  war. 

CHURL'ISHLY,  adv.  Rudely;  rough- 
ly; in  a  churlish  manner. 

CHURL'ISHNESS,  n.  Rudeness  of 
manners  or  temper,  but  generally  the 
word  refers  to  the  temper  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind;  sullenness;  austerity; 
indisposition  to  kindness  or  courtesy. 

CHURL'Y,  a.  Rude;  boisterous. 

CHURME,  or  CHIRM,t  n.  [Sax.  cyrm, 
clamour;  cyrman,  to  cry  out;  W. garm.] 
Noise ;  clamour,  or  confused  noise. 

CHURN,  n.  [Sax.  ciern,  cyrin,  or  cerene, 
a  churn,  cernan,  to  churn;  D.  karn, 
harnen.  Qu.  Sax.  cyran,  to  turn.]  A 
vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk  is  agi- 
tated for  separating  the  oily  parts  from 
the  caseous  and  serous  parts,  to  make 
butter.  Churns  are  made  in  various 
forms;  in  the  common  kind,  a  perforat- 
ed circular  board  is  made  to  move  up 
and  down  in  a  vessel  having  the  shape 
of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  by  means  of 
a  long  stalk  or  rod  fixed  to  it,  called 
the  churn  staff.  In  others,  the  churn- 
ing is  performed  by  a  circular  motion. 

CHURN,  v.  t.  To  stir  or  agitate  cream 
for  making  butter. — 2.  To  shake  or 
agitate  with  violence  or  continued  mo- 
tion, as  in  the  operation  of  making 
butter. 

CHURN'ED,  pp.  Agitated;  made  into 
butter. 

CHURN'ING,  ppr.  Agitating  to  make 
butter;  shaking;  stirring. 

CHURN'ING,  n.  The  operation  of 
making  butter  from  cream  by  agita- 
tion ;  a  shaking  or  stirring. — 2.  As  much 
butter  as  is  made  at  one  operation. 

CHURN'-STAFF,  n.  The  staff  or  in- 
strument used  in  churning. 

CHURR'WORM,  n.  [Sax.  cyrran,  to 
turn,  and  worm.]  An  insect  that  turns 
about  nimbly,  called  also  a  fancricket. 

CHUSE.     See  CHOOSE. 

CHU'SITE,  n.  A  yellowish  mineral 
found  by  Sanssure  in  the  cavities  of 
porphyries  in  the  environs  of  Limbourg. 

CHUTE,  n.  [FT.]  A  fail. 

CHYAZ'IC  ACID,  n.  [From  the  ini- 
tials of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  compounds  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

CHYLA'CEOUS,  a.  [See  CHYLE.]  Be- 
longing to  chyle;  consisting  of  chyle. 

CHYLE,  n.  [Gr.  ^ui«,  juice,  humour.] 
In  animal  bodies,  a  white  or  milky  fluid 
separated  from  aliments  by  means  of 
digestion.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teal vessels,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  circulation,  assimilated  into 
blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 

CHYLIFAC'TION,  n.  [chyle  and  Lat. 
facio.]  The  act  or  process  by  which 
chyle  is  formed  from  food  in  animal 
bodies. 

CHYLIFAC'TiVE,  a.  Forming  or 
changing  into  chyle;  having  the  power 
to  make  chyle. 

CHYLIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  chylus,  and 
fero.]  Transmitting  chyle. 

CHYLOPOET'IC,  adv.  [Gr.  *„»«, 
chyie,  and  mui,  to  make.]  Chylifac- 
tive ;  having  the  power  to  change  into 
chyle;  making  chyle. 

CHY'LOUS,  a.  [from  chyle.']  Consist- 
ing of  chyle,  or  partaking  of  it. 

CHYME,  n.  [Gr.  xuluf,  juice.]  That 
particular  modification  which  food  as- 
sumes after  it  has  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Among  the  older 
authors,  juice ;  chyle,  or  the  finest  part 
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of  the  chyle  contained  in  the  lacteals 
and  thoracic  duct;  any  humour  in- 
crassated  by  concoction,  whether  fit  or 
unfit  for  preserving  and  nourishing  the 
body. 

€HYM'I€,  CHYM'IST,  CHYM'IS- 
TRY.  See  CHEMICAL,  &c. 

CHYMIFICA'TION,  n.  The  process  of 
becoming,  or  of  forming  chyme. 

€HYM'IFIED,  pp.  Formed  into  chyme. 

€HYM'IFY,  r.  t.  To  form  into  chyme. 

CHYMOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  chyme. 

CIBA'RIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cibarius,  from 
cibus,  food.]  Pertaining  to  food;  use- 
ful for  food ;  edible. 

CIB'OL,  TI.  [Fr.  ciboule;  Lat.  cepula.] 
A  sort  of  small  onion. 

CIBO'RIUM,n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  KiC«{i».] 
1.  Originally  a  drinking  vessel  made 
from  an  Egyptian  plant.  In  the  Ro- 
mish church,  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  is  preserved. — 2. 
In  arch.,  an  insulated  building  com- 
posed of  an  arched  vault  supported  on 
four  columns.  In  Catholic  countries, 
ciboriums  are  erected  on  tombs  and 
altars. — 3.  The  Egyptian  bean. — 4.  Any 
insulated  tabernacle. 

CICA'DA,  n.  [Lat.  See  CIGAR.]  A 
genus  of  insects,  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Hemiptera,  of  many  species.  From 
their  saltatorial  powers  they  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  tree-hoppers. 

CI€ADEL'LA,  n.  A  family  of  insects, 
of  the  order  Hymenoptera  and  section 
Cicadaria  (Homoptera),  synonymous 
with  the  Cicada  ranatra  of  Linnaeus. 
These  insects  are  generally  small,  and 
leap  by  means  of  their  hind  legs. 

CICA'DULA,  n.  A  small  insect  found 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  somewhat  in 
form  and  size  resembling  a  louse. 

CIC'ATRICLE,  71.  [Lat.  cicatricuta, 
from  cicatrix.]  The  germinating  or 
fetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed  or 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  as,  germinating 
cicatricle. 

CIC'ATRISIVE,  a.  .Tending  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

CICA'TRIX,      In.  [Lat.  cicatrix;  Fr. 

CIC'ATRICE,  J  cicatrice.}  A  scar; 
a  little  seam  or  elevation  of  flesh  re- 
maining after  a  wound  or  ulcer  is 
healed. 

CIC'ATRIZANT,  TI.  [from  cicatrize.] 
A  medicine  or  application  that  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  such 
as  Armenian  bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &c. 
It  is  called  also  an  escharotic,  epulotic, 
incarnative,  agglntinant,  &c. 

CICATRIZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of 
healing  or  forming  a  cicatrix ;  or  the 
state  of  being  healed,  cicatrized  or 
skinned  over. 

CIC'ATRIZE,  v.  t.  To  heal  or  induce 
the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  in  wounded 
or  ulcerated  flesh;  or  to  apply  medi- 
cines for  that  purpose. 

CIC'ATRIZE,  v.  i.  To  heal  or  be 
healed ;  to  skin  over ;  as,  wounded  flesh 
cicatrizes. 

CICATRIZED,  pp.  Healed, as  wound- 
ed flesh ;  having  a  cicatrix  formed. 

CICATRIZING,  ppr.  Healing;  skin- 
ning over ;  forming  a  cicatrix. 

CIC'ELY,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Charophyllum.  The  sweet  cicely  of 
Europe  is  Myrrhis  odorata;  the  sweet 
cicely  of  New  England  is  Osmorrhiza 
longistylis. 

CI'CER,  it.  The  chick-pea.  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  allied  to  the 
vetch.  One  species,  Cicer  arietinum, 
has  been  for  ages  a  common  food  hi 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
CICERO'NE,  TI.  [from  Cicero.]  A 
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guide;  one  who  explains  curiosities;  a 
name  given  by  the  Italians,  especially 
of  Naples  and  Rome,  to  the  guides  who 
show  travellers  the  antiquities  of  the 
country. 

CICERO'NIAN,  a.  [from  Cicero,  the 
Roman  orator.]  Resembling  Cicero, 
either  in  style  or  action ;  in  style,  diffuse 
and  flowing;  in  manner,  vehement. 

CICERO'NIANISM,  n.  Imitation  or 
resemblance  of  the  style  or  action  of 
Cicero. 

CICHORA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  Lat.  ci- 
chorium,  succory  or  wild  endive.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  succory. 

CIGHO'RIUM,  n.  Succory;  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Polygamia-iEqualis 
of  Linnaeus,  nat.  order  Composite. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee. 

CICINDE'LIDjE,  n.  A  family  of  co- 
leopterous insects,  of  the  section 
Adephaga  and  subsection  Geodephaga. 
The  typical  genus  of  this  family  is 
Cicindela,  vulgarly  called  the  Sparkler. 
The  species  are  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe ;  they  have  very  promi- 
nent eyes. 

CICIS'BEISM,  n.  The  practice  of  dang- 
ling about  females. 

CICIS'BEO,  n.  [It.]  A  dangler  about 
females ;  a  name  given,  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  Italy,  to  the  pro- 
fessed gallant  of  a  married  lady.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  knot  of 
ribands  which  used  to  be  appended  to 
the  hilts  of  swords,  or  to  the  handles 
of  fans. 

CICO'NIA,  n.  The  stork;  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Cultirostres  of 
Cuvier.  [See  STORK.] 

CIC'URATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dear,  tame; 
cicuro,  to  tame.]  To  tame ;  to  reclaim 
from  wildness.  [Lit.  MS.] 

CI€URA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taming 
wild  animals.  [Lit.  us.~\ 

CICU'TA,  n.  [Lat.  cicuta;  W.  cegid. 
The  Welsh  is  from  ceg,  a  choking.]  A 
genus  of  plants  containing  three  spe- 
cies, one  European  and  two  American. 
The  European  species,  C.  virosa,  is 
called  popularly  water  hemlock.  The 
name  Cicuta  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Conium  maculatum,  or  officinal  hem- 
lock. It  was  likewise  one  of  the 
ancient  names  of  a  poison,  now  un- 
known, which  was  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals. 

CID,  n.  [Sp.]  A  chief;  a  commander. 

CI'DARIS,  n.  [Lat.  a  turban  or  tiara.] 
One  of  the  genera  of  the  Raniaria,  or 
radiated  annuals,  so  named  from  its 
form. 

CI'DER,  n.  [Fr.  cidre  or  sidre ;  Port. 
cidra,  a  citron  and  cider.  This  cannot 
be  the  Gr.  «•<*!;*,  unless  the  radical 
letter  has  been  changed.]  The  juice 
of  apples  expressed,  a  liquor  used  for 
drink.  The  word  was  formerly  used 
to  signify  the  juice  of  other  fruits,  and 
other  kinds  of  strong  liquor ;  but  it  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  juice  of  apples, 
before  and  after  fermentation. 

CI'DERIST,  n.  A  maker  of  cider. 

CI'DERKIN,  n.  The  liquor  made  of 
the  gross  matter  of  apples,  after  the 
cider  is  pressed  out,  and  a  quantity  of 
boiled  water  is  added;  the  whole 
steeping  forty-eight  hours. 

CI  DEVANT.  [Fr.]  (see  devang.)  For- 
merly ;  heretofore  ;  applied  generally  to 

individuals  who  have  held  some  office 

CIERGE,  n.  [Fr.  Qn.  Lat.  cera.]  A 
candle  carried  in  processions. 

CIGAR',  n.  [Sp.  cigarro,  a  small  roll 
of  tobacco  for  smoking.  In  Sp.  cigarra 
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is  the  Lat.  cicada,  the  balm-cricket  or 
locust,  Port,  cigarra;  and  in  Sp. 
cigarron  is  a  large  species  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  a  large  roll  of  tobacco.]  A 
small  roll  of  tobacco,  so  formed  as  to 
be  tubular,  used  for  smoking.  Cigars 
are  of  Spanish  origin. 

CIL'IA.n.  [Lat.  cilium,  an  eyelash.]  The 
hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of 
the  eyelids ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
microscopic  filaments  or  plates  which 
project  from  animal  membranes,  and 
are  endowed  with  quick  vibratile  mo- 
tion.— In  bot.,  long  hairs  situated  on 
the  margin  of  a  vegetable  body. 

CIL'IARY,  a.  Belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids.— Ciliary  processes,  the  folds  into 
which  the  choroid  coat  is  gathered 
around  the  crystalline  lens. 

CIL'IATED,  a.  [from  Lat.  cilium,  as 
above.]  In  bot.,  fur- 
nished or  surround- 
ed with  parallel 
filaments,  or  bristles 
resembling  the  hairs 
of  the  eyelids;  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  co- 
rollse,  petals,  &c. 

CILI"C1OUS,       a.  l 

[from    Lat.     cilium, 
whence        cilicium,          euuted' 
hair-cloth.]  Made  or  consisting  of  hair. 

CILIO'GKADA,  n.  In  icA.,  an  order  of 
Acalephans,  instituted  by  De  Blain- 
ville.  They  exist  in  all  the  seas,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  those  of  the 
north.  The  Cestum  veneris,  or  girdle 
of  Venus,  belongs  to  one  of  the  genera. 

CI'MA.    See  CTMA. 

CIM'BAL,  n.  [It.  ciambetta.]  A  kind 
of  cake. 

CIM'BER,  n.  A  genus  of  hymenopter- 
ous  insects,  of  the  family  Tenthre- 
dinidse.  They  are  amongst  the  largest 
species  of  saw-flies. 

CIM'BIA,  n.  A  fillet  or  band  round  the 
shaft  of  a  column  to  strengthen  it. 

CIM'BRIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
bri,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Jut- 
land, in  Denmark,  which  was  anciently 
called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Hence 
the  modern  names,  Cymru,  Wales, 
Cambria;  Cymro,  a  Welshman;  Cym- 
reig,  Welsh,  or  the  Welsh  language; 
names  indicating  the  Welsh  to  be  a 
colony  of  the  Cimbri,  or  from  the  same 
stock. 

CIM'BRIC,  n.  The  language  of  the 
Cimbri. 

CIMEL'LIAR€H,  n.  [Gr.  jtu^Xw,  pre- 
cious furniture,  and  ajxw,  a  chief.]  A 
superintendent  or  keeper  of  valuable 
things  belonging  to  a  church. 

CIMI'CLDjE,  n.  A  family  of  hemip- 
terous  insects,  of  which  one  of  the 
genera  is  the  cimex,  or  bug  of  Lin- 
nffius. 

CIM'ITER,  or  SCYM'ITAR,  n.  [Fr. 
cimiterre;  It.  scimitarra.~\  A  short 
sword  with  a  convex  edge  or  recur- 
vated  point,  used  by  the  Persians  and 
Turks.  [See  SCTMITAB.] 

CIMME'RIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cim- 
merium,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis.  The  ancients  pretended 
that  this  country  was  involved  in 
darkness;  whence  the  phrase  Cim- 
merian darkness,  to  denote  a  deep  or 
continual  obscurity.  The  country  is 
now  called  Crimea,  or  Crim-Tartary. 

CIM'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  »^u«;  Lat. 
cimolia,  so  called  by  Pliny ;  said  to  be 
from  Cimolus,  an  isle  in  the  Cretan 
Sea,  now  Argentiera.]  A  species  of 
clay  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  remedy 
for  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations. 
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It  is  white,  of  a  loose,  soft  texture, 
moulders  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
effervesces  with  acids.  It  is  useful  in 
taking  spots  from  cloth.  Another  spe- 
cies, of  a  purple  colour,  is  the  steatite 
or  soap-rock.  From  another  species, 
found  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  tobacco 
pipes  are  made. 

CINCHO'NA,  n.  [So  named  from  the 
Countess  del  Cinchon.]  The  Peruvian 
bark  tree,  quinquina,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species.  There  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  plants  which 
yield  the  different  kinds  of  Peruvian 
bark.  Crown  bark  appears  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Cinchona  condaminea ;  gray 
or  silver  bark  by  Cinchonagrandulifera; 
pale  bark  by  Cinchona  lancifolia  or 
officinalis;  red  bark  by  Cinchona  ob- 
longifolia,  or  some  other  unascertained 
species;  yellow  bark  by  Cinchona  cor- 
difolia.  They  are  all  used  as  tonics 
and  antiseptics,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly used  in  the  cure  of  ague  and 
periodic  nervous  pains.  Their  active 
properties  depend  on  the  alkaloids 
cinchonia  and  quina.  The  latter  is 
chiefly  employed  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  quina,  or  quinine. 
Nat.  order  Cinchonacese. 
CIN€HONA'CEjE,  n.  The  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark  family ;  a  nat.  order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
223  genera,  and  upwards  of  1900  spe- 
cies. This  order  has  been  by  many 
denominated  Rubiacesc,  on  account  of 
the  genus  Rubia,  or  madder,  having 
been  included  under  it;  as,  however, 
this  genus  is  more  properly  referred 
to  a  distinct  order,  Stellate,  the  name 
Rubiacese  is  no  longer  applicable.  The 
plants  included  in  this  order  are  trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  simple,  entire, 
opposite,  or  verticillate  leaves,  and 
panicled  or  corymbose  flowers.  They 
grow  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world, 
and  are  said  to  constitute  a  twenty- 
ninth  part  of  the  whole  flowering 
plants  of  the  tropics.  The  barks  of 
most  of  them  contain  an  astringent 
bitter  principle,  which  frequently  pos- 
sesses febrifuge  virtues,  and  the  roots 
of  many  of  them  are  emetic  and  pur- 
gative. 

CINCHO'NINA,1)  n.  An  nlkaloid  ob- 
CIN€HO'NINE,  V  tained    from    the 
CIN€HO'NIA,    J   bark    of     several 
species  of  cinchona,  along  with  quinine, 
and  one  of  the  medicinal  active  princi- 
ples of  this  bark. 

CIN€'TURE,  n.  [Lat.  cinctura,  from 
cingo,  to  surround,  to  gird ;  It.  cintura ; 
Fr.  ceinture.~]  1.  A  belt,  a  girdle,  or 

something  worn  round  the  body 2. 

That  which  encompasses  or  incloses. 
— 3.  In  arch.,  a  ring  or  list  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  column,  separating 
the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the  base;  at 
the  other  from  the  capital.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  imitation  of  the  girths 
or  ferrils  anciently  used  to  strengthen 
columns. 

CIN'DER,  n.  chiefly  used  in  the  plur. 
Cinders.  [Fr.  cendre  ;  Lat.  cinis,  ashes. 
In  W.  sindw,  is  the  cinders  or  scoria 
of  a  forge;  Sax.  sinder,  the  scoria  of 
metals.  Qu.  Gr.  xew,  xam,  dust,  ashes.] 
1.  Small  coals  or  particles  of  fire  mixed 
with  ashes;  embers. — 2.  Small  parti- 
cles of  matter,  remainin  g  after  com- 
bustion, in  which  fire  is  extinct;  as, 
the  cinders  of  a  forge.  [1  believe  this 
•word  is  never  used  as  synonymous  witk 
ashes.] 

CIN'DER- WENCH,  )  ».     A     woman 
CIN'DER-WOMAN,  f   whose     busi- 
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CIPHER 
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ness  is  to  rake  into  heaps  of  ashes  for 
cinders. 

CIITDROUS,  a.  Like  a  cinder;  per- 
taining to  a  cinder. 

CINERA'CEOUS,  \a.   [Lat.  cinereus, 

CINE'REOUS,  /  from  cinis,  ashes.] 
Like  ashes;  having  the  colour  of  the 
ashes  of  wood. 

CIN'ERARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  ashes. 

CINEFA€'TION,  n.  Reduction  to 
ashes. 

CINERA'TION,  n.  [from  Lat.  cinis, 
ashes.]  The  reducing  of  any  thing  to 
ashes  by  combustion. 

GINERF'TIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cineraceus, 
from  cinis,  ashes.]  Having  the  colour 
or  consistence  of  ashes. 

CINER'ULENT,  a.  Full  of  ashes. 

CIN'GLE,  n.  [Ir.  ceangal;  Lat.  cin- 
gulum,  from  cingo,  to  gird.]  A  girth ; 
but  the  word  is  little  used.  [See  SUR- 
CINGLE.] 

CIN'NABAR,  n.  [Gr.  »»«£•«<:  Lat. 
cinnabaris ;  Pers.  hanbar.]  Red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury.  Native  cinnabar 
is  an  ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately 
compact,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant 
striated  red  colour.  It  is  called  native 
vermilion,  and  its  chief  use  is  in  paint- 
ing. The  intensity  of  its  colour  is 
reduced  by  bruising  and  dividing  it 
into  small  parts.  It  is  found  amor- 
phous, or  under  some  imitative  form, 
or  crystallized.  Factitious  cinnabar  is 
a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur  sub- 
limed, and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red 
glebe. 

CIN'NABARINE,a.  Pertaining  to  cin- 
nabar ;  consisting  of  cinnabar,  or  con- 
taining it ;  as,  cinnabarine  sand. 

CINNAM'EINE,  n.  A  compound  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

CIN'NAMie  ACID,  n.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  cinnamon.  With 
metallic  oxides  it  forms  salts  called 
Cinnamates. 

CINNAMO'MIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
obtained  from  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon. 

CIN'NAMON,  n.  [Gr.  xn<*rai  or  »»»«- 
/juma :  Lat.  cinnamomum.  Qu.  It.  can- 
nella  ;  Fr.  cannelle.  It  is  in  the  Heb. 
V"!p  kinnamon.]  The  bark  of  two 
species  of  Laurus.  The  true  cinnamon 
is  the  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zey- 
lanicum,  belonging  to  the  class  En- 
ueandria,  order  Monogynia  of  T.in- 


Cinnamoi;  Tiee. 

neeus,  and  to  the  nat.  order  Lauracese. 
It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Malabar  coast, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Cinnamomum 
cassia  or  aromaticum,  which  yields  the 
Chinese  or  common  variety  of  cassia 
bark.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  taper  - 
ing  point  of  its  leaf,  and  its  three  ribs 
coming  into  contact  above  the  base  of 


the  leaf,  and  having  two  shorter  ones 
external.  The  leaf  has  the  taste  of 
cloves.  It  yields  an  oil  which  has  a 
cherry-red  colour,  and  is  often  adul- 
terated. Its  fruit  yields  a  sort  of  fatty 
matter,  called  cinnamon-suet,  and  its 
root  yields  a  kind  of  camphor.  The 
true  cinnamon  is  a  most  grateful  aro- 
matic, of  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  sweetness  and  astringency. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  carmina- 
tive, and  restorative  spices.  The  essen- 
tial oil  is  of  great  price. — Cinnamon- 
stone,  called  by  Haiiy  Essonite,  is  a  rare 
mineral  from  Ceylon,  of  a  hyacinth 
red  colour,  yellowish  brown  or  honey 
yellow;  sometimes  used  in  jewellery.— 
Cinnamon-icater ',  is  made  by  distilling 
the  bark,  first  infused  in  barley  water, 
in  spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white 
wine. — Clove  cinnamon,  is  the  bark  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  which  is  often 
substituted  for  real  cloves. — White 
cinnamon,  or  Canella  alba,  is  the  bark 
of  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  a  sharp  biting  taste,  like  pepper. 
CIN'NAMULE,  n.  The  hypothetical 
radical  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  of  cin- 
namic  acid. 

CINQUE,  n.  (cink.)  [Fr.  five.]  A  five; 
a  word  used  in  games. 
CINQUE'-FOIL,  n.  [Fr.  cinque,  five, 
and  feuille,  a  leaf;  Lat.  folium.]  1.  A 
species  of  Potentilla. — 2.  An  ornament 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
consisting  of  five  cuspidated  divisions. 
CINQUE'-PACE,  n.  [Fr.  cinque,  five, 
and  pas,  pace.]  A  kind  of  grave  dance. 
CINQUE'-PORTS,  n.  [Fr.  cinque,  five 
and  ports.]  Five  havens  on  the  southern 
shore  of  England,  towards  France,  viz., 
Hastings,  Komney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich  ;  to  which  were  afterwards 
added,  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford. 
These  were  anciently  deemed  of  so  much 
importance,  in  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom against  an  invasion  from  France,that 
they  received  royal-grants  of  particular 
privileges,  on  condition  of  providing  a 
certain  number  of  ships  in  war  at  their 
own  expense.  Over  these  is  appointed 
a  warden,  and,  prior  to  1831,  each  had  a 
right  to  send  two  members,  called 
barons,  to  Parliament.  \See  BARON.] 
CINQUE'-SPOTTED,  a.  Having  five 
spots. 

CIN'TRE,  n.  In  arch.,  the  timber  fram- 
ing erected  in  apertures  between  piers, 
to  support  voussoirs  or  materials  of 
an  arch  while  building.  [See  CENTER- 
ING.] 

CI'ON,  or  SCI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  don  or 
scion.]  A  young  shoot,  twig,  or  sprout 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  or  rather  the  cutting 
of  a  twig,  intended  for  ingrafting  on 
another  stock ;  also,  the  shoot  or  slip 
inserted  in  a  stock  for  propagation. 
[See  SCION.] 

CI'ONUS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Rhyncophera 
and  family  Curculionidso.  Four  spe- 
cies are  found  in  England ;  they  live, 
both  in  their  larva  and  imago  states, 
upon  plants. 

CI'PHER,  n.  [Fr.  chiffre;  Arm.  chyfr 
or  cyfr;  Ger.  zijffer;  Dan.  ciffer ;  Ar. 
siforon,  empty,  and  a  cipher.]  1.  In 
arith.,  an  Arabian  or  Oriental  charac- 
ter, of  this  form  0,  which,  standing  by 
itself,  expresses  nothing,  but  increases 
or  diminishes  the  value  of  other 
figures,  according  to  its  position.  In 
whole  numbers,  when  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  a  figure,  it  increases  its 
value  tenfold;  but  in  decimal  fractions, 
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placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  figure,  it 
diminishes  the  value  of  that  figure  ten- 
fold.— 2.  A  character  in  general. — 3. 
An  intertexture  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a  name,  engraved  on  a  seal,  box, 
plate,  coach,  or  tomb ;  a  device ;  an 
enigmatical  character.  Anciently,  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  bear  family  arms,  bore,  in 
lien  of  them,  their  ciphers,  or  initials 
of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven 
about  a  cross. — 4.  A  secret  or  disguised 
manner  of  writing ;  certain  characters 
arbitrarily  invented  and  agreed  on  by 
two  or  more  persons,  to  stand  for  let- 
ters or  words,  and  understood  only  by 
the  persons  who  invent,  or  agree  to 
use  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  communi- 
cating information  by  letters,  in  time 
of  war,  with  a  view  to  conceal  facts 
from  an  enemy,  in  case  the  letters 
should  be  intercepted.  This  art  has 
given  rise  to  another  art,  that  of  de- 
ciphering ;  and  hence  cipher  is  used  for 
a  key  to  unravel  the  characters.  To 
have,  or  to  learn  a  cipher,  is  to  be  able 
to  interpret  it. 

CI'PHER,  v.  i.  In  popular  language, 
to  use  figures,  or  to  practise  arith- 
metic. 

CI'PHER,  v.  t.  To  write  in  occult  char- 
acters.— 2.  To  designate;  to  charac- 
terize. 

CI'PHERING,  ppr.  Using  figures,  or 
practising  arithmetic. — 2.  Writing  in 
occult  characters. 

CI'PHER-KEY,  n.  A  key  for  decipher- 
ing writings. 

CIP'OLIN.n.  [Qu.lt.  cipolla,&n  onion, 
cipollina,  a  shallot.]  A  green  marble 
from  Rome,  containing  white  zones. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  quartz,  schistus,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron. 

CIP'PUS,  n.  [Lat.]    A  stake;  a  little 
hill  or  monument. 
CIR€.    See  CIRCUS. 
CIRCJE'A,  n.  [from  Cine.']    A  genus 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Anagrariac ;  enchanter's  nightshade. 
CIRCASSIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cir- 
cassia  in  Asia. — 2.  A  woollen  cloth. 
CIRCE' AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Circe,  the 
fabled  daughter  of  Sol  and   Perseis, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  great 
knowledge   of    magic  and  venomous 
herbs,  by  which  she  was  able  to  charm 
and  fascinate. 

CIRCEN'SIAN,  a.  [Lat.  circenses 
games  of  the  circus.]  Pertaining  to 
the  circus,  in  Rome,  where  were  prac- 
tised games  of  various  kinds,  as  run- 
ning, wrestling,  combats,  &c.  The 
Circensian  games  accompanied  most 
of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans ;  but  the 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  15th  of  September. 
CIR'CINAL,  a.  [Lat.  circinus,  a  com- 
pass; circino,  to  go  round.  See  CIR- 
CLE.] Rolled  in  spirally  downward, 
the  tip  occupying  the  centre ;  a  term 
in  foliation  or  leafing,  as  in  ferns. 

CIRCINATE,  v.  t. 
[Lat.  circino,  to  go 
round.]  To  make  a 
circle;  to  compass. 
CIR'CINATE,  a. 
Curled  round  like  a 
sheep's  crook,  as  is 
seen  in  the  young 
fronds  of  ferns,  and 
in  the  leaves  of  Cycas, 
or  false  sago. 
CIRCINA'TION.t 
n.  An  orbicular  mo- 

Orcioale  (Fern).        tion. 
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CIR'CLE,  n.  (sur'kl.)  [Fr.  cercle;  Lat. 
circulus,  from  circus;  Gr.  xiexw:  Sp. 
cerco ;  from  the  Celtic,  W.  eyre,  from 
crcr,  a  circle,  a  limit ;  Ar.  kara,  to  go 
round.]  1.  In  geom.,  a  plane  figure, 
comprehended  by  a  single  curve  line, 
called  its  circumference,  every  part  of 
which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
called  the  centre.  Of  course  all  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference or  periphery,  are  equal  to  each 
other. — 2.  In  popular  use,  the  line  that 
comprehends  the  figure,  the  plane  or 
surface  comprehended,  and  the  whole 
body  or  solid  matter  of  a  round  sub- 
stance, are  denominated  a  circle;  a 
ring;  an  orb;  the  earth. 

He  that  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth  ; 
Is.  xl. 

3.  Compass;  circuit;  as,  the  circle  of 
the  forest. —  4.  An  assembly  surround- 
ing the  principal  person.  Hence,  any 
company  or  assembly ;  as,  a  circle  of 
friends,  or  of  beauties.  Hence  the 
word  came  to  signify  indefinitely  a 
number  of  persons  of  a  particular 
character,  whether  associated  or  not ; 
as,  a  political  circle;  the  circle  of  one's 
acquaintance ;  having,  however,  refer- 
ence to  a  primary  association. — 6.  A 
series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  per- 
petually repeated ;  a  going  round. 
Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 

Dryden. 

6.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of 
words. — 7.  In  logic,  an  inconclusive 
form  of  argument,  when  the  same 
terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  same 
terms,  and  the  parts  of  the  syllogism 
alternately  by  each  other,  directly  and 
indirectly ;  or  when  the  foregoing  pro- 
position is  proved  by  the  following, 
and  the  following  is  inferred  from  the 
foregoing ;  as,  "  that  heavy  bodies  de- 
scend by  gravity,  and  that  gravity  is  a 
quality  by  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
scends."—^8.  Circles  of  the  sphere,  are 
such  as  cut  the  mundane  sphere,  and 
have  their  periphery  either  on  its 
moveable  surface,  as  the  meridians ; 
or  in  another  immoveable,  conter- 
minous, and  equidistant  surface,  as  the 
ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels. — 
9.  Circles  of  altitude  or  almucantars, 
are  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
having  their  common  pole  in  the  zenith, 
and  diminishing  as  they  approach  the 
zenith. — 10.  Circles  o/  latitude,  are 
great  circles  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  passing  through 
its  poles  and  through  every  star  and 
planet. — 11.  Circles  of  longitude,  are 
lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. — 
12.  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  one 
of  the  lesser  circles,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  described  by  any  point  of  the 
sphere  touching  the  northern  point 
of  the  horizon,  and  carried  about 
with  the  diurnal  motion.  The  stars 
within  this  circle  never  set. — 13.  Cir- 
cle of  perpetual  occupation,  another 
lesser  circle  at  a  like  distance  from 
the  equator,  which  includes  all  the 
stars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemi- 
sphere.— 14.  Diurnal  circles,  are  im- 
moveable circles  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  several  stars  and  other 
points  in  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal 
rotation  round  the  earth,  or  rather  in 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis. — 15.  Horary  circles,  in  dialling, 
are  the  lines  which  show  the  hours  on 
dials. — Circle  of  curvature,  or  circle  of 
equicurvature,  is  that  circle  which  has 


the  same  curvature  with  a  given  curve 
at  a  certain  point. — A  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  a  circle  made  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Hence  all  great  circles  of  the 
same  sphere  are  equal,  and  any  two  of 
them  bisect  each  other.  A  section  of 
a  sphere,  by  a  plane  not  passing  through 
the  centre,  is  called  a  less  circle  or  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere. —  Circles  of 
declination,  are  great  circles,  which  are 
secondaries  to  the  equator,  and  which 
pass  through  the  poles  of  the  world. — 
Horary  circle  or  hour  circle,  in  the 
globe,  is  a  small  brass  circle  fixed  to 
the  North  pole,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  furnished  with  an 
index  to  point  them  out. — Circles  of 
position,  circles  passing  through  the 
common  intersections  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  and  through  any  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  centre  of  any 
star,  or  any  other  point  in  the  heavens. 
They  are  used  for  finding  out  the 
situation  or  position  of  any  star. — 16. 
Circles  of  the  empire,  the  provinces  or 
principalities  of  the  German  empire, 
which  had  a  right  to  be  present  at  the 
diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  em- 
pire into  six  circles  at  first,  and  after- 
wards into  ten;  Austria,  Burgundy, 
Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Upper  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  Upper  Rhine,  West- 
phalia, and  Lower  Saxony. — 17.  Druid- 
ical  circles,  in  British  topography,  are 
certain  ancient  inclosures  formed  by 
rude  stones  circularly  arranged;  as 
Stonehenge  near  Salisbury. 
CIR'CLE,  v.  t.  To  move  round ;  to  re- 
volve round. 

Aud  other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 
2.  To  encircle ;  to  encompass ;  to  sur- 
round; to  inclose. — 3.  To  circle  in,  to 
confine;  to  keep  together. 
CIR'CLE,  v.  i.  To  move  circularly ;  as, 
the  bowl  circles;  the  circling  years. 
CIR'CLED,  pp.   Surrounded;  encom- 
passed; inclosed. 

CIR'€LED,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
circle;  round;  as,  the  moon's  circled 
orb. 

CIR'CLER,  n.  A  mean  poet,  or  circular 
poet. 

CIR'€LET,  n.  A  little  circle ;  a  circle; 
an  orb. 

CIR'CLING, ppr.  Surrounding;  going 
round;  inclosing. 

CIR'€LING,  a.  Circular :  round. 
CIR'€UIT,  n.  (sur'kit.)  [Fr.  circuits 
Lat.  circuitus;  of  circa,  circum,  and  eo, 
to  go.]  1.  The  act  of  moving  or  pass- 
ing round ;  as,  the  periodical  circuit  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth. — 2.  The  space 
inclosed  in  a  circle,  or  within  certain 
limits. — 3.  Any  space  or  extent  mea- 
sured by  travelling  round. — <t.  That 
which  encircles  ;  a  ring ;  a  diadem. — 5. 
In  England,  the  journey  of  judges 
through  several  counties  or  boroughs, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  courts.  In 
the  United  States,  the  journey  of  judges 
through  certain  states  or  counties  for 
the  same  purpose. — 6.  The  counties  or 
states  in  which  the  same  judge  or 
judges  hold  courts  and  administer  jus- 
tice. It  is  common  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  counties  to  form  a  cir- 
cuit, and  to  assign  one  or  more  judges 
to  each  circuit.  TJhe  courts  in  the  cir- 
cuits are  called  circuit  courts.  In  Scot- 
land, the  justiciary  judges  make  two 
circuits  in  the  year,  one  in  spring,  and 
another  in  autumn.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  the  south- 
ern, western,  and  northern.  The  cir- 


cuit courts  of  the  southern  are  held  at 
Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr,  the 
western  at  Stirling,  Inverary,  and  Glas- 
gow, and  the  northern  at  Perth,  Aber- 
deen and  Inverness.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a  certain 
number  of  states  form  a  circuit. — 7.  A 
long  deduction  of  reason. — 8.  In  law,  a 
longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is 
necessary  to  recover  the  thing  sued  for. 
Bailey  gives  this  as  the  definition  of 
circuity. 

CIR'€UIT,  B.  i.  To  move  in  a  circle ; 
to  go  round. 

CIR'CUIT,  v.  t.  To  move  or  go  round. 

CIR€UITEER,  n.  One  that  travels  a 
circuit. 

CIR€UI"TION,n.  [Lat.  circuitio.]  The 
act  of  going  round ;  compass  ;  circum- 
locution. [Lit.  us.] 

CIRCUITOUS,  a.  (sur'kitous.)  Going 
round  in  a  circuit;  not  direct;  as,  a 
circuitous  road  or  course. 

CIR'€UITOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  circuit. 

C1H€U'ITY,  n.  A  going  round;  a 
course  not  direct. 

CIR'€ULAR,  a.  [Lat.  circularis.  See 
CIRCLE.]  1.  In  the  form  of  a  circle ; 
round;  circumscribed  by  a  circle ;  sphe- 
rical ;  as,  the  sun  appears  to  be  circular. 
— 2.  Successive  in  order ;  always  re- 
turning.— 3.  Vulgar;  mean;  circum- 
foraneous;  as,  a  circular  poet.  —  4. 
Ending  in  itself;  used  of  a  paralogism, 
where  the  second  proposition  at  once 
proves  the  first,  and  is  proved  by  it. — 
5.  Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number 
of  persons  having  a  common  interest; 
as,  a  circular  letter. — 6.  Circular  lines, 
such  straight  lines  as  are  divided  from 
the  divisions  made  in  the  arch  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  as,  the  lines  of  sines,  tangents  and 
secants,  on  the  plane  scale  and  sector. 
— 7.  Circular  numbers,  are  those  whose 
powers  terminate  in  the  roots  them- 
selves ;  as  5  and  6,  whose  squares  are 
25  and  36. — 8.  Circular  sailing,  is  the 
method  of  sailing  by  the  are  of  a 
great  circle. — Circular  arc,  any  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle. — Na- 
pier's circular  parts,  are  five  parts  of  a 
right-angled,  or  a  quadrantal  spherical 
triangle;  they  are  the  legs,  the  com- 
plement of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the 
complements  of  the  two  oblique  an- 
gles. If  any  one  part  be  called  the 
middle  part,  the  two  next  to  it  are  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  the  other  two  the 
opposite.  Napier's  rules  for  the  circu- 
lar parts  serve  for  the  solution  of  all 
cases  of  right-angled  spherical  tri- 
angles. 

CIR'CULAR,  n.  A  circular  letter,  or 
paper,  of  which  a  copy  is  sent  to  seve- 
ral persons  on  some  common  business. 

CIR'CULAR  INSTRUMENTS,  n. 
The  name  given  to  astronomical  or 
nautical  instruments  for  measuring  an- 
gles, in  which  the  graduation  extends 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  or  to  360°.  The  principal  cir- 
cular instruments  used  in  astronomy, 
are  altitude  and  azimuth  circles,  mural 
circles,  reflecting  circles,  and  repeating 
circles. 

CIRCULAR'ITY,  n.  A  circular  form. 

CIR'€ULARLY,  adv.  In  a  circular 
manner ;  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  in 
the  form  of  going  and  returning. 
CIRCULATE,  v.  i.  (sur'kulate.)  [Fr. 
circuler;  Lat.  circulo.]  1.  To  move  in 
a  circle;  to  move  or  pass  round;  to 
move  round  and  return  to  the  same 
point;  as,  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
body. — 2.  To  pass  from  place  to  place, 
from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand 


CIRCUMAMBULATE 


CIRCUMFLECT 


CIRCUMLOCUTORY 


to  hand ;  to  be  diffused ;  as,  money 
circulates  in  the  country  ;  a  story  cir- 
culates in  town. — 3.  To  move  round ; 
to  run  ;  to  flow  in  veins  or  channels,  or 
in  an  inclosed  place;  as,  the  sap  of 
plants  circulates;  water  circulates  in 
the  earth,  or  air  in  a  city  or  house. 
CIR'€ULATE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pass 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  person  to 
person  ;  to  put  about ;  to  spread ;  as, 
to  circulate  a  report ;  to  circulate  bills 
of  credit. 

CIRCULATE,  n.  A  circulating  deci- 
mal. 

CLR'€ULATED,  pp.  Caused  to  pass 
round. 

CIRCULATING,  ppr.  and  a.  Moving 
in  a  circle,  moving  or  passing  round, 
flowing  in  veins  or  channels,  putting 
about,  diffusing. — Circulating  medium, 
the  medium  of  exchanges,  or  purchases 
or  sales,  whether  this  medium  be  gold 
or  silver,  coin,  or  any  other  article. 
[See  MEDIUM.] — Circulating  decimals, 
called  also  recurring  decimals,  are  in- 
terminate  decimals  in  which  two  or 
more  figures  are  continually  repeated. 
They  are  distinguished  into  pure  and 
mixed  pure,  when  they  contain  no 
other  figures  except  those  which  are 
repeated,  and  mixed  when  they  con- 
tain some  other  figure  or  figures  be- 
sides the  recurring  ones. 

CIRCULATION,  n.  The  act  of  moving 
round,  or  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  course 
which  brings  or  tends  to  bring  the 
moving  body  to  the  point  where  its 
motion  began;  as,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  body.  The  blood  pro- 
pelled by  the  heart  and  arteries  visits 
every  part  of  the  living  system,  from 
the  nearest  to  the  most  remote,  nourish- 
ing all  the  organs  and  textures,  and 
sustaining  their  vital  activity ;  it  then 
returns  by  the  veins  to  the  heart.  This 
course  is  called  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  discovery  of  which  by  Har- 
vey formed  so  important  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  physiology  and  medicine. 
— 2.  A  series  in  which  the  same  order 
is  preserved  and  things  return  to  the 
same  state. — 3.  The  act  of  going  and 
returning ;  or  of  passing  from  place  to 
place,  or  from  person  to  person;  as, 
the  circulation  of  money. — 4.  Cur- 
rency; circulating  coin,  or  notes  or 
bills  current  for  coin. — 5.  In  chemistry, 
circulation  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  same  vapour,  raised  by  fire,  falls 
back  to  be  returned  and  distilled  seve- 
ral times. 

CIRCULATO'RIOUS,  a.  Travelling 
in  a  circuit,  or  from  house  to  house. 
[Lit.  us.} 

CIR'€ULATORY,  a.  Circular;  as,  a 
circulatory  letter. — 2.  Circulating. 

C1R'€ULATORY,  n.  A  chemical  ves- 
sel, in  which  that  which  rises  from  the 
vessel  on  the  fire  is  collected  and  cool- 
ed in  another  fixed  upon  it,  and  falls 
down  again. 

CIR'€UM.  A  Latin  prefix  signifying 
about;  round  about.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  Peri  or  Amphi. 

CIR€UMAG'ITATE,  v.  t.  To  agitate 
on  all  sides. 

CIR€UMAMTJIENCY,  n.  [Lat.  cir- 
cum,  around,  and  ambio,  to  go  about. 
See  AMBIENT.]  The  act  of  surround- 
ing or  encompassing. 

CIR€UMAM'BIENT,  a.  Surrounding; 
encompassing ;  inclosing  or  being  on  all 
sides ;  used  particularly  of  the  air 
about  the  earth. 

CIR€UMAM'BULATE,  ».  i.  [Lat. 
circumambulo,  to  walk  round;  cir- 


cum  and   ambulo.]      To   walk   round 
about. 

CIRCUMAMBULA'TION,  n.  The  act 
of  walking  round. 

CIR€UMCEL'LION,  n.  [Lat.  circum, 
about,  and  cello,  a  cell,  or  cellar. 
Hence,  a  vagrant.]  In  Church  his.,  a 
set  of  illiterate  peasants  that  adhered 
to  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

CIR'€UMC1SE,  ».  t.  (sur'cumsize.) 
[Lat.  circumcido;  circum,  around,  and 
cido,  to  cut.]  1.  To  cut  off  the  prepuce 
or  foreskin  of  males;  a  ceremony  or 
rite  in  the  Jewish  and  Mahommedan 
religions.  The  word  is  applied  also  to 
a  practice  among  some  nations  of  per- 
forming the  like  operation  upon  fe- 
males— 2.  To  put  off  the  sins  of  the 
flesh ;  to  become  spiritual  or  holy ; 
Col.  ii.  11. 

CIR'€UMCISER,  n.  One  who  performs 
circumcision. 

CIR'€UMCISION,  n.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin. — 2. 
Rejection  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh;  spi- 
ritual purification,  and  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  faith — 3.  The  Jews,  as 
distinguished  from  Gentiles;  Col.  iv.ll. 
CIR€UM€LU'SION,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
closing on  all  sides. 

CIR€UM€URSA'TION,t  n.  [Lat. 
circum,  about,  and  curso,  to  run.]  The 
act  of  running  about. 
CIR€UMDU€T,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumdu- 
co;  circum,  round,  and  duco,  to  lead.] 
To  contravene;  to  nullify;  a  term  of 
civil  law.  [Lit.  i«.] 
CIR€UMDU€'TION,  n.  A  leading 
about. — 2.  An  annulling;  cancellation. 
[Lit.  us.] — C'irmmduclion  of  the  term, 
in  Scots  law,  the  sentence  of  a  judge, 
declaring  the  time  elapsed  for  leading 
a  proof,  and  precluding  the  party  from 
bringing  forward  any  farther  evidence. 
CIR'€UMFER,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumfero.} 
•(•To  bear  or  carry  round. 
CIRCUMFERENCE,  n.  [Lat.  circum- 
ferentia,  from  circum,  round,  and  fero, 
to  carry.]  1 .  The  line  that  bounds  a 
circle  which  is  every  where  equidistant 
from  the  centre,  the  exterior  line  of  a 
circular  body ;  the  whole  exterior  sur- 
face of  a  round  body;  a  periphery. 
The  boundary  of  a  rectilineal  figure  is 
properly  expressed  by  the  term  peri- 
meter.— 2.  The  space  included  in  a  cir- 
cle.— 3.  An  orb;  a  circle;  any  thing 
circular  or  orbicular ;  as  in  Milton, 
speaking  of  a  shield, 

The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon. 
CIR€UM'FERENCE,t  ».  t.  To  include 
in  a  circular  space. 

CIRCUMFERENTIAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  circumference. 
CIR€UMFEREN'TOR,  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  surveyors  for  taking  an- 
gles. It  consists  of  a  brass  index,  and 
circle,  all  of  a  piece;  on  the  circle  is  a 
chart,  divided  into  360  degrees.  There 


Cirramfenntor. 

are  also  two  sights  to  screw  on  and 
slide  up  and  down  the  index;  also  a 
spangle  and  socket  screwed  on  the  back 
pair  of  the  circle  to  put  the  head  of 
the  staff  in. 

CIR'€UMFLE€T,  v.  t.  To  place  the 
circumflex  on  a  word. 
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CIR'€UMFLE€TED,  pp.  Having  the 
circumflex. 

CIR'€UMFLE€TING,  ppr.  Placing 
the  circumflex  on  a  word. 

CIR'CUMFLEX,  n.  [Lat.  ciraimflem.,; 
circum,  round,  and  flecto,  to  bend.]  In 
gram.,  an  accent  serving  to  note  or  dis- 
tinguish a  syllable  of  an  intermediate 
sound  between  acute  and  grave ; 
marked  in  Greek  thus".  It  is  a  kind 
of  undulation  in  the  voice,  but  not 
used  in  English. 

CIR'€UMFLEX,  ».  t.  To  mark  or  pro- 
nounce with  the  accent  called  a  cir- 
cnmflex. 

CIR€UM'FLUENCE,  n.  [Lat.  cimim- 
fluens;  circum,  round,  andfluo,  to  flow.] 
A  flowing  round  on  all  sides ;  an  in- 
closnre  of  waters. 

CIR€UM'FLUENT,a.  Flowing  round; 
surrounding  as  a  fluid;  as,  circumfluent 
waves. 

CIRCUM'FLUOUS,  a.  [Lat.  circiim- 

fluus.  See  CIRCUMFLCENCE.]  Flow- 
ing round;  encompassing  as  a  fluid; 
circumfluent. 

CIR'€UMFORA'NEAN,   )  a.      [Lat. 

CIR€UMFORA'NEOUS,  ]      circum- 

foraneus;  circum,  around,  and  foris, 
a  door,  or  abroad.]  Going  about ; 
walking  or  wandering  from  house  to 
house ;  as,  a  circumforaneous  fiddler  or 
piper.  [Not  ma.  iw.] 
Not  borrowed  from  circumforaneoitt 

rogues  and  gipsies.    Burton,  Anat.  qf  Mel. 
Those  circumfuraneoui  wits,  whom  every 

nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  which 

it  likes  best.  Addittm.     Spec. 

CIR€UMFOSE,  r.  t.  (i  as  z.)  [Lat. 
circumfusus;  circum,  and  fundo,  fusus, 
to  pour.]  1.  To  pour  round ;  to  spread 
round,  as  a  fluid. — 2.  To  spread  round; 
to  surround. 

CIR€UMFU'SILE,  a.  [Lat.  circum,  and 
fusilis,  that  may  be  melted.]  That  may 
be  poured  or  spread  round ;  as,  circum- 
fusile  gold. 

CIR€UMFU'SION,  n.  [See  CIHCUM- 
FUSE.]  The  act  of  pouring  or  spread- 
ing round;  the  state  of  being  poured 
round. 

CIR€UMGESTA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cir- 
cum and  gestatio.l  A  carrying  about. 

CIR€UM'GYRATE,\e.   t.  [Lat.  cir- 

CIR€UMG1?RE,  J  cum,  and  gyrus, 
a  turning  round.]  To  roll  or  turn 
round.  [Lit.  its.] 

CIH€UMGYRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
turning,  rolling,  or  whirling  round  of 
any  body  about  a  centre;  as  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun ;  the  turning  of 
a  limb  in  its  socket. 

CIR€UMJA'CENT,  a.  [Lat.  ctrcum- 
jacens;  circum  and  jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying 
round ;  bordering  on  every  side. 

CIRCUMLIGA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  circum- 
ligo,  to  bind  round ;  circum  and  ligo,  to 
bind.]  The  act  of  binding  round  ;  the 
bond  with  which  any  thing  is  encom- 
passed. 

CIR€UMLO€U'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cir- 
cumlocutio;  circum  and  locutio,  a  speak- 
ing, loguor,  to  speak.]  A  circuit  or 
compass  of  words ;  a  periphrasis ;  the 
use  of  a  number  of  words  to  express 
an  idea,  when  a  suitable  term  is  not  at 
hand,  or  when  a  speaker  chooses  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  single  term,  either 
from  delicacy  or  respect,  or  with  a 
view  to  soften  the  force  of  a  direct 
expression,  or  for  other  reason. 

CIR€UMLO€'UTORY,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  circumlocution;  consisting  or  con- 
tained in  a  compass  of  words ;  peri' 
phrastic. 


CIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE 
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OIRCUMMURED,  a.  [Lat.  circum,  and 
murus,  a  wall.]  Walled  round;  en- 
compassed with  a  wall. 

CIRCUMNAV'IGABLE,  a.  [See  CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATE,] That  may  be  sailed 
round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cir- 
cumnaviffo;  circum  and  navlgo,  to  sail, 
from  navis,  a  ship.]  To  sail  round;  to 
pass  round  by  water;  as,  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATED,  pp.     Sailed 

CIRCUMNAVIGATING,  ppr.  Sailing 
round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  n.  The  act 
of  sailing  round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR,  n.  One  who 
sails  round;  applied  to  one  who  has 
sailed  round  the  globe. 

CIRCUMPLEX'ION,  n.  [Lat.  circum- 
plexus.]  A  folding  around.  [Lit.  us.] 

CIRCUMPLICA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cir- 
vtmplico;  circum  and  plico,  to  fold.]  A 
folding,  winding,  or  wrapping  round ; 
or  a  state  of  being  inwrapped.  [Lit.us.] 

C1R€UMPO'LAR,<7.  [Lat.  dream, and 
Eng.  polar.]  About  the  pole ;  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  stars,  which  are  so 
near  the  north  pole,  as  to  revolve 
round  it  without  setting.  The  number 
ot  these  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the 
spectator.  We  apply  it  to  the  north 
polar  region  and  stars,  but  the  word  is 
applicable  to  either  pole. 

CIR€UMPOSI"TION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat. 
circum  and  positio.]  The  act  of  plac- 
ing in  a  circle ;  or  the  state  of  being  so 
placed. 

CIRCUMRA'SION,  n.  (*  as  2.)  [Lat. 
circumrasio;  circum  and  rado,  to 
shave.]  The  act  of  shaving  or  paring 
round.  [Lit.  us.] 

CIRCUMRO'TARY,  or  CIRCUMRO- 
TA'TORY,  a.  Turning,  rolling,  or 
whirling  round. 

CIRCUMROTA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  circum 
and  rotatio,  rotation,  from  roto,  to  turn 
ronnd.]  The  act  of  rolling  or  revolv- 
ing round,  as  a  wheel;  circumvolu- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  whirled  round. 

CIRCUMSCIS'SILE,  a.  [Lat.  circum- 
scindo,  to  cut 
round.]  In  bot.,  a 
term  applied  to  a 
mode  of  dehiscence 
observed  in  the 
fruit  of  some 
plants;  it  occurs  by 
a  transverse  cir- 
cular separation  of 
the  sides  of  the 
ovary,  as  in  Ana- 
gallis,  Hyoscya- 
mus,  Monkey  pot,  and  the  fruit  in 
these  cases  is  called  a  Pyxidium. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circum- 
scribe; circum  and  scribo,  to  draw.] 
Literally,  to  draw  a  line  round.  Hence, 

1.  To  inclose  within  a  certain  limit;  to 
limit,  bound,  confine. 

You  are  above 

The  little  forms  which  circumicribe  your 
sex.  Southern. 

2.  To  write  round.     [Lit.  us.] 
CIRCUMSCRIBED,  pp.  Drawn  round, 

as  a  line ;  limited ;  confined.  In  yeom., 
this  word  is  applied  to  a  figure  which 
is  drawn  round  another  figure,  so  that 
all  its  sides  or  planes  touch  the  in- 
scribed figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  ppr.  Drawing  a 
line  round;  inclosing;  limiting;  con- 
fining. 

CIRCUMSCRIP'TIBLE,  a.  That  may 
be  circumscribed  or  limited  by  bounds. 


Monkey-pot. 


CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  n.  The  line 
that  limits  ;  limitation ;  bound ;  con- 
finement.— 2.  In  not.  philosophy,  the 
termination  or  limits  of  a  body ;  the 
exterior  line  which  determines  the 
form  or  magnitude  of  a  body. — 3.  A 
circular  inscription. 

CIRCUMSCRIP'TIVE,  a.  Defining 
the  external  form ;  marking  or  inclos- 
ing the  limits  or  superficies  of  a  body. 

CIRCUMSCRIP'TIVELY,  adv.  In  a 
limited  manner. 

CIR'CUMSPECT,  a.  [Lat.  circumspec- 
tus;  circum  and  specio,  to  look.]  Li- 
terally, looking  on  all  sides;  looking 
round.  Hence,  cautious ;  prudent ; 
watchful  on  all  sides ;  examining  care- 
fully all  the  circumstances  that  may 
affect  a  determination,  or  a  measure  to 
be  adopted. 

CIRCUMSPECTION,  n.  [Lat.  circam- 
spectio.]  Caution ;  attention  to  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  a  case,  and 
to  the  natural  or  probable  consequences 
of  a  measure,  with  a  view  to  a  correct 
course  of  conduct,  or  to  avoid  danger. 

CIRCUMSPEC'TIVE,  a.  Looking  , 
round  every  way ;  cautions ;  careful  of  i 
consequences  ;  watchful  of  danger. 

CIRCUMSPEC'TIVELY,  adv.  Cau- 
tiously ;  vigilantly;  needfully ;  with 
watchfulness  to  guard  against  danger. 

riR'CUMSPECTLY,  adv.  Cautiously; 
with  watchfulness  every  way;with  atten- 
tion to  guard  against  surprise  or  danger. 

CIR'CUMSPECTNESS,  n.  Caution; 
circumspection ;  vigilance  in  guarding 
against  evil  from  every  quarter. 

CIR'CUMSTANCE,  n.  [Lat.  circum- 
stantia,  from  circumstans,  standing 
about ;  ci.rcum  and  sto,  to  stand.]  Li- 
terally, that  which  stands  around  or 
near.  Hence,  1.  Something  attending, 
appendant,  or  relative  to  a  fact,  or  case; 
a  particular  thing,  which  though  not 
essential  to  an  action,  in  some  way  af- 
fects it ;  the  same  to  a  moral  action,  as 
accident  to  a  natural  substance;  as, 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
persons,  are  to  be  considered. — 2.  The 
adjuncts  of  a  fact,  which  make  it  more 
or  less  criminal,  or  make  an  accusation 
more  or  less  probable ;  accident ; 
something  adventitious ;  incident ; 
event.— 3.  Circumstances,  in  the  plural, 
condition,  in  regard  to  worldly  estate  ; 
state  of  property ;  as,  a  man  in  low 
circumstances,  or  in  easy  circumstances. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  o.  t.  To  place  in  a 
particular  situation  or  condition;  to 
assure  or  confirm  by  circumstances. 

CIR'CUMSTANCED,  pp.  or  a.  Placed 
in  a  particular  manner,  with  regard  to 
attending  facts  or  incidents ;  as,  cir- 
cumstanced as  we  were,  we  could  not 
escape. 

CIR'CUMSTANT,  a.  Surrounding. 
[Lit.  us.,  or  not  at  all.] 

CIRCUMSTAN'TIAL,  a.  Attending  ; 
relating  to  ;  but  not  essential. — 2.  Con- 
sisting in  or  pertaining  to  circum- 
stances, or  to  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony 
is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial 
variety.  Patey. 

3.  Incidental;  casual. — 4.  Abounding 
with  circumstances,  or  exhibiting  all 
the  circumstances ;  minute;  particular; 
as,  a  circumstantial  account  or  recital. 
— 5.  In  law,  circumstantial  evidence  is 
that  which  is  obtained  from  circum- 
stances, which  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature, 
from  which  arises  presumption.  This 
mode  of  proof  is  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  direct  proof  cannot  be  obtained. 
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CIRCUMSTAN'TIAL,  n.  Circumstan. 
tials,  in  the  plural,  are  things  incident 
to  the  main  subject,  but  of  less  import- 
ance ;  opposed  to  essentials ;  as,  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  religion. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL'ITY,  n.  The  ap- 
pendage of  circumstances ;  the  state  of 
any  thing  as  modified  by  circumstances. 
—2.  Particularity  in  exhibiting  cir- 
cumstances ;  minuteness ;  as,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality ot  a  story  or  description. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY,  adv.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  not  essen- 
tially; accidentally.  —  2.  Minutely; 
exactly ;  in  every  circumstance  or  par- 
ticular. 

CIRCUMSTANTIATE,  v.  t.  To  place 
in  particular  circumstances ;  to  invest 
with  particular  accidents  or  adjuncts. 
— 2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition 
with  regard  to  power  or  wealth.  [In 
these  senses  the  word  is  little  used.] — 3. 
To  describe  exactly. — i.  To  assure  or 
confirm  by  circumstances. 

CIRCUMTERRA'NEOUS,  a.  [Lat. 
circum,  about,  andterra,earth.]  Around 
the  earth;  being,  or  dwelling  around 
the  earth. 

CIRCUMUN'DIILATE,  v.  t.  [Lat. 
circum,  and  untlulatus.]  To  flow  round, 
as  waves. 

CIRCUMVAL'LATE,  v.  t.  To  surround 
with  a  rampart.  [Lit.  us.] 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cir- 
cumvallo,  to  wall  round;  circum  and 
ratio,  to  fortify  with  a  rampart.]  1. 
In  the  art  of  war,  a  surrounding  with 
a  wall  or  rampart ;  also,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  parapet  with  a  trench,  sur- 
rounding the  camp  of  a  besieging  army, 
to  prevent  desertion,  and  guard  the 
army  against  any  attempt  of  an  enemy 
to  relieve  the  place  besieged. — 2.  The 
rampart,  or  fortification  surrounding  a 
besieged  place.  Note. — This  word, 
from  the  Latin  vallo,  or  vallum,  vallus, 
denotes  properly  the  wall  or  rampart 
thrown  up;  but  as  the  rampart  is 
formed  by  entrenching,  and  the  trench 
makes  a  part  of  the  fortification,  the 
word  is  applied  to  both.  [See  Eny. 
WALT,.] 

CIRCUMVEC'TION.fn.  [Lat.  circum, 
and  veho,  to  carry.]  A  carrying  about. 

CIRCUMVENT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  circum- 
venio;  circum,  and  venio,  to  come.] 
Literally,  to  come  round;  hence,  to 
gain  advantage  over  another,  or  to 
accomplish  a  purpose  by  arts,  strata- 
gem, or  deception;  to  deceive;  to  pre- 
vail over  another  by  wiles  or  fraud  to 
delude ;  to  impose  on. 

CIRCUMVENT'ED,  pp.  Deceived  by 
craft  or  stratagem ;  deluded. 

CIRCUMVENTING,  ppr.  Deceiving; 
imposing  on. 

CIRCUMVENTION,  n.  The  act  of 
prevailing  over  another  by  arts,  ad- 
dress, or  fraud;  deception;  fraud; 
imposture ;  delusion. — 2."f-  Prevention ; 
preoccupation. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  any 
act  of  fraud  whereby  a  person  is  reduced 
to  a  deed  by  decreet. 

CIRCUMVENT'IVE,  a.  Deceiving  by 
artifices;  deluding. 

CIRCUMVEST',  v.  t.  [Lat.  circum- 
vestio;  circum,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.] 
To  cover  round,  as  with  a  garment. 

CIRCUMVOLA'TION,  ».  [Lat.  cir- 
cumvolo ;  circum,  and  volo,  to  fly.]  The 
act  of  flying  round.  [Lit.  us.] 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
rolling  round ;  the  state  of  being  rolled ; 
also,  the  thing  rolled  round  another. — 
2.  In  arch.,  the  torus  of  the  spiral  line 
of  the  Ionic  order. 
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CIR€UMVOLV'E,  v.  t.  (circumvolv'.) 
[Lat.  circumvolvo ;  circum,  and  volvo, 
to  roll.]  To  roll  round;  to  cause  to 
revolve;  to  put  into  a  circular  motion. 

CIR€UMVOLV'E)ti.  i.  To  roll  round; 
to  revolve. 

CIR€UMVOLV'ED,  pp.  Rolled  round; 
moved  in  a  circular  manner. 

CIRCUMVOLV'ING,  ppr.  Rolling 
round;  revolving. 

CIRC'US,  n.  plur.  Circuset.  [Lat.  cir- 
cus; Fr.  cirque;  Gr.  *<;««:  whence 
circle,  which  see.]  1.  In  antiquity,  a 
round  or  oval  edifice,  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  games  and  shows  to  the 
people.  The  Roman  circus  was  en- 
compassed with  porticoes,and  furnished 
with  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above 
another  for  the  accommodation  of  spec- 
tators. The  Circus  Maximus  was 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference. — 2. 
The  open  area,  or  space  inclosed,  in 
which  were  exhibited  games  and  shows ; 
as  wrestling,  fighting  with  swords, 
staffs,  or  pikes,  running  or  racing, 
dancing,  quoits,  &c. — 3.  In  modern 
times,  a  circular  inclosure  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  feats  of  horsemanship. 

CIRL,  n.  An  Italian  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  sparrow. 

CIRRHI'GRADA,  n.  An  order  estab- 
lished by  De  Blainville,  for  a  small 
number  of  radiated  gelatinous  sea-ani- 
mals, of  the  class  Arachnodermata.  Lin- 
naeus places  them  among  the  Medusae. 

CIR'RHOPODE,  n.  An  animal  having 
fringed  feet,  as  the  barnacle. 

CIR'RHOUS,  or  CIRRHO'SE,  a.  [Lat. 
cirrus,  a  tendril.]  A  term  used  in 
describing  the  apices  of  bodies,  to  indi- 
cate those  that  are  terminated  by  a 
spiral  or  flexuose  filiform  appendage, 
arising  from  an  elongation  of  the  costa ; 
as  in  the  leaf  of  Gloriosa  lupercha. 
It  is  also  applied  to  modifications  of 
branches,  inflorescence,  the  petiole, 
&c.,  when  such  parts  assume  the  state 
of  a  twisting  body. 

CIRRIF'EROUS,  a.  flat,  cirrus,  a 
tendril,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing 
tendrils  or  claspers,  as  a  plant. 

CIRRIG'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  cirrus  and 
gero.]  Having  curled  locks  of  hair. 

CIR'RIPED,  n.  [Lat.  cirrus,  a  lock 
of  hair,  and  pes,  a  foot.]  A  bivalve 
Molluscan.  The  barnacle  having 
fringed  feet. 

CIRRI'PEDA,  or  CIRRHI'PEDA,  n. 
A  natural  group  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals.  They  fix  themselves  to  float- 
ing bodies,  and  almost  every  nook  and 
submarine  body  is  studded  with  some 
of  the  species. 

CIR'RO-CUM'ULUS,  n.  A  species  of 
cloud.  [See  Ci.oun.] 

CIRRO'SE,  a.  [Lat.  cirrotus]  Having 
a  cirrus  or  tendril;  applied  to  a  leaf 
tipped  with  a  tendril. 

CIR'RO-STRA'TUS,  n.  A  species  of 
cloud.  [See  CLOUD.] 

CIR'ROUS,  a.  [Lat.  cirrus,  a  curl.] 
Terminating  in  a  cirrus,  curl,  or  ten- 
dril; as,act7Toiwleaf.  [See  CIRBHOUS.] 

CIR'RUS,  n.  A  fossil  turbinated  shell 
of  the  chalk. 

CIR'RUS,  n.  [Lat.] 
A  clasper  or  tendril; 
one  of  the  fulcra  01 
props  of  plants;  a 
long,  cylindrical, 
spiral  body,  issuing 
from  various  p  rts 
of  plants. — 2.  A  spe- 
cies of  cloud.  [See 
CLOUD.] 

CIR'SOCELE,    n. 


[Gr.  xi-tK,  a  dilated  vein,  and  nrfo,  a 
tumour.]  A  varix,  or  dilatation  of  the 
spermatic  vein ;  hernia  varicosa. 
CIS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Ptinidae.  They  are  minute 
beetles  which  infest  the  various  species 
of  Boleti  or  mushrooms. 
CISALP'INE,  a.  [Lat.  CM,  on  this  side, 
and  Alpes,  Alps,  whence  alpinus,  al- 
pine.] On  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with 
regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps;  opposed  to  transalpine. 

CISATLAN'TI€,  a.  Being  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

CIS'PADANE,  a.  [Lat.  cis,  on  this 
side,  and  Padus,  the  river  Po,  whence 
Padanus.]  On  this  side  of  the  Po, 
with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the 
south  side. 

CISSASI'PELOS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Menisper- 
maceae,  one  of  which,  C.  Pareira,  yields 
the  root  called  Pareira  brava,  which 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
diuretic.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

CISSOSD',  ».  [Gr.  *<«•«;,  ivy,  and  uS»f, 
form.]  A  curve  of  the  second  order, 
invented  by  Diocles. 

CIS'SUS,  n.  The  wild  grape;  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Tetrandria  and 
order  Monogynia  of  Linnaeus;  nat. 
order  Ampelideae. 

CIST,  n.  A  case.  [See  Cvsi.the  proper 
orthography.] 

CISTA'CEJE,  n.  A  nat.  order  of  poly- 
petalons  exogens,  belonging  to  the 
calycanthaceous  group.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  fugi- 
tive flowers,  in  the  genera  Cistus  and 
Helianthemum. 

CISTED,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst.  [See 
CTSTED.] 

CISTE'LIDES,  n.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  section  Hetero- 
mera.  It  includes  several  genera. 

CISTER'CIAN,n.[astezK*,in  France.] 
A  monk,  a  reformed  Benedictine. 

CIS'TERN,  n.  [Lat.  cisterna;  cista, 
and  Sax.  tprn,  place,  repository.]  1. 
An  artificial  reservoir  or  receptacle  for 
holding  water,  beer,  or  other  liquor ; 
as  in  domestic  uses,  distilleries,  and 
breweries. — 2.  A  natural  reservoir;  a 
hollow  place  containing  water;  as  a 
fountain  or  lake. 

CIST'I€,  a.    See  CYSTIC. 

CIST'US,  n.  [Gr.  *,„«.]  The  rock- 
rose  ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cis- 
taceae,  most  of  them  natives  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  Some  of 
them  are  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  in  gardens. 

CIT,  n.  [contracted  from  citizen.]  A 
citizen,  in  a  low  sense;  an  inhabitant 
of  a  city;  a  pert  townsman;  a  prag- 
matical trader. 

CIT'ADEL,  n.  [Fr.  citadelle;  from  the 
It.  citta,  city.]  A  fortress  or  castle,  in 
or  near  a  city,  intended  for  its  defence ; 
a  place  of  arms. 

CI'TAL,  n.  [from  cite.]  Reproof;  im- 
peachment. [Lit.  us.] — 2.  Summons; 
citation;  quotation.  [Lit.  us.] 

CITA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  citatio,  from  cito, 
to  cite,  which  see.]  1.  A  summons ;  an 
official  call  or  notice,  given  to  a  person, 
to  appear  in  a  court,  and  answer  to  a 
demand;  a  call  or  notice  to  appear,  in 
various  other  cases,  and  the  paper  con- 
taining such  notice  or  call. — 2.  Quota- 
tion ;  the  act  of  citing  a  passage  from 
a  book,  or  from  another  person,  in  his 
own  words ;  also,  the  passage  or  words 
quoted. — 3.  Enumeration ;  mention 
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CI'TATORY.o.  Citing;  calling;  hav- 
ing the  power  or  form  of  citation ;  as 
letters  citatory. 

CITE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cito,  to  call;  Fr.  citer; 
Sax.  htetan  or  hatan,  to  call,  order, 
command;  Ger.  heissen,  whence  Eng. 
behest;  D.  heeten;  Dan.  heder.  The 
same  word  in  Dutch  and  Danish  sig- 
nifies to  heat.  The  sense  then  is  to 
rouse,  push,  drive,  stimulate.  See 
EXCITE,  INCITE.]  1.  To  call  upon  offi- 
cially or  authoritatively;  to  summon; 
to  give  legal  or  official  notice,  as  to  a 
defendant  to  appear  in  court,  to  answer 
or  defend. — 2.  To  enjoin;  to  direct;  to 
summon;  to  order  or  urge.— 3.  To 
quote ;  to  name  or  repeat,  as  a  passage 
or  the  words  of  another,  either  from  a 
book  or  from  verbal  communication ; 
as,  to  cite  a  passage  from  Scripture,  or 

to  cite  the  very  words  a  man  utters. 

4.  To  call  or  name,  in  support,  proof, 
or  confirmation ;  as,  to  cite  an  author- 
ity to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

CITED, pp.  Quoted;  summoned. 

ClTER,  n.  One  who  cites  or  summons 
into  court. — 2.  One  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage or  the  words  of  another 

CIT'ESS,  n.  [See  CIT.]    A  city  woman. 

CITHARI'NUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  salmon  tribe,  which  inhabit  the 

CITHARIS'TI€,  a.    [Lat.  cithara,  a 

harp  or  lyre.]  Pertaining  to  or  adapted 
to  the  harp;  or  appropriated  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  harp. 

CITHARO'XYLUM,  n.  Fiddle-wood; 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia  of  Lin- 
naeus, nat.  order  Verbenaceae.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America  and  Jamaica. 

CITH'ERN,  n.  [Lat.  cithara;  It.  Mara; 
Gr.  xidiffx.]  A  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment, among  the  ancients,  the  precise 
form  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  modern 
guitar,  the  name  of  which  is  evidently 
from  this  ancient  word. 

CIT'ICISM,  n.  [from  cit.]  The  man- 
ners of  a  cit  or  citizen. 

CITIED,  a.  Belonging  to  a  city. 

CIT'IGRADE,  a.  [Lat.  citus,  swift,  and 
gradus,  a  step.]  Relating  to  a  tribe 
of  spiders,  whose  legs  are  usually  fit 
only  for  running. 

CITING,  ppr.  Quoting;  summoning. 

CIT'IZEN,  n.  (cit'izn.)  [Fr.  citouen, 
from  It.  citta,  a  city.  See  CITY.]  1. 
The  native  of  a  city,  or  an  inhabitant 
who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  privileges 
of  the  city  in  which  he  resides;  the 
freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from 
a  foreigner,  or  one  not  entitled  to  its 
franchises. — 2.  A  townsman ;  a  man  of 
trade;  not  a  gentleman.. — 3.  An  inhabi- 
tant ;  a  dweller  in  any  city,  town,  or 
place. — I.  In  a  general  sense,  a  native 
or  permanent  resident  in  a  city  or 
country ;  as,  the  citizens  of  London  or 
Philadelphia;  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.-_5.  In  the  United  States,  a  per- 
son, native  or  naturalized,  who  has  the 
privilege  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  or  the  qualifications  which 
enable  him  to  vote  for  rulers,  and  to 
purchase  and  hold  real  estate. 

If  the  citixent  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be 
entirely  their  own.  Washington. 

CIT'IZEN,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
citizen. 

CIT'IZENIZE.ti.i.  In  America,  to  make 
a  citizen ;  to  admit  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen. 


CITY 
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Talleyrand  was  citizenized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  there  in  the  form  of  an  emi- 
grant. T.  Pickering. 

CITIZENSHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being 
vested  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen. 

CITOLE,  n.  A  musical  instrument;  a 
dulcimer. 

CITRA€O'NI€  ACID,  n.  Pyrocritio 
acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  itaconic  acid,  with  which  it  is 
isomeric.  It  is  volatile,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms  neutral 
and  acid  salts  termed  Citroconates. 

CIT'RATE,  n.  [Lat.  citrus,  a.  citron  or 
lemon.]  In  chem.,  a  salt,  formed  by  a 
union  of  the  citric  acid,  or  acid  of 
lemons,  with  a  base. 

The  onion  yields  citrate  of  lime.        Vre. 

CI'TRENE,  n.  A  peculiar  carburetted 
hydrogen,  of  which  the  volatile  oil  of 
lemons  almost  entirely  consists. 

CITRIC,  a.  Belonging  to  lemons  or 
limes ;  as,  citric  acid. 

CITRIC  AC'ID,  n.  The  acid  of  lemons. 
Citric  acid  is  contained  in  several 
fruits,  but  in  the  largest  quantity  in 
limes  and  lemons.  It  is  colourless, 
inodorous,  extremely  sharp  in  its  taste, 
and  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  It  is  used  as  a  discharge 
in  calico  printing,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  lemon  in  making  saline  draughts. 

CIT'RIL,  n.  A  beautiful  song-bird  of 
Italy. 

CITRINA'TION,  n.  [See  CITRINE.] 
The  turning  to  a  yellow  green  colour. 

CITRINE,  a.  [Lat.  citrinus.]  Like  a 
citron  or  lemon;  of  a  lemon  colour; 
yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

CITRINE,  n.  [Lat.  citrinus.}  A  spe- 
cies of  very  fine  sprig  crystal,  of  a 
bountiful  yellow  colour,  found  in  co- 
lumns, and  terminating  in  a  hexangular 
pyramid. 

CITRON,  n.  [Fr.  citron;  Lat.  citreum, 
or  citrum.]  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree, 
a  large  species  of  lemon. 

CITRON-TREE,  n.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  citron,  of  the  genus  Cit- 
rus. It  has  an  upright  smooth  stem, 
with  a  branchy  head,  rising  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet,  adorned  with  large, 
oval,  spear-shaped  leaves.  To  the 
same  genus  belong  the  lemon-tree, 
orange-tree,  &c. 

CITRON- WATER,  n.  A  liquor  dis- 
tilled with  the  rind  of  citrons. 

CITRUL,  or  CITRULE,  n.  The 
pompion  or  pumpkin,  so  named  from 
its  yellow  colour. 

CI'TRUS,  71.  A  genus  of  Aurantaceous 
plants,  one  of  whose  species  yields  the 
orange,  another  the  lemon,  and  others 
the  citron,  shaddock,  forbidden  fruit, 
lime,  and  similar  fruits.  This  genus  is 
known  by  its  stamens,  being  numerous 
and  irregularly  combined  into  several 
parcels,  and  by  its  fruit  having  a 
leathery  rind,  which  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  pulp. 

CITY,  n.  [Fr.  cite;  It.  citta,  cittade,  or 
cittate ;  from  the  Latin  civitas.~\  1.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  large  town ;  a  large 
number  of  houses  and  inhabitants, 
established  in  one  place. — 2.  In  the 
United  States,  a  corporate  town;  a 
town  or  collective  body  of  inhabitants, 
incorporated  and  governed  by  particu- 
lar officers,  as  a  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  Great  Britain,  a  city  is  sai'd  to  be  a 
town  corporate  that  has  a  bishop  and 
a  cathedral  church;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  fact.  —  3.  The  collective 
body  of  citizens,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city. 


CITY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  city;  as,  city 
wives;  a  city  feast;  city  manners. 

CITY-  COURT,  n.  In  the  United  States 
the  municipal  court  of  a  city,  consist- 
ing of  the  mayor  or  recorder  and 
aldermen. 

CITYSIN,  n.  A  substance  of  a  yellow 
colour,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Cytisus  alpinus. 

CIVES,  n.  [Fr.  cive;  Lat.  cepa.]  A 
species  of  leek,  of  the  genus  Allium. 

CIVET,  n.  [Fr.  civette;  Pers.  zabad, 
the  sweet  scent  of  any  beast;  Ar. 
zibadahan,  a  civet-cat.  The  Arabic 
verb  signifies  to  make  butter,  and  this 
substance  may  be  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  it.]  A  substance,  of  the 
consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  taken 
from  a  bag  under  the  tail  of  the  civet- 
cat.  It  is  of  a  clear,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  colour;  of  a  strong  smell, 
and  offensive  when  undiluted,  but 
agreeable  when  a  small  portion  is 
mixed  with  another  substance.  It  is 
used  as  a  perfume. 

CIVET-CAT,  n.  The  animal  that  pro- 
duces civet,  a  species  of  Viverra.  This 


Civet  Cat  (Viverra  ciretta). 

animal  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  cat  or 
to  a  fox;  it  is  of  a  cinereous  colour, 
tinged  with  yellow,  marked  with  dusky 
spots  disposed  in  rows.  It  inhabits 
India,  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

CIVIC,  a.  [Lat.  civicus,  from  civis,  a 
citizen.]  Literally,  pertaining  to  a  city 
or  citizen ;  relating  to  civil  affairs  or 
honours.  The  civic  crown,  in  Roman 
affairs,  was  a  crown  or  garland  of  oak 
boughs,  bestowed  on  a  soldier  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 

CIVIL,  a.  [Lat.  civilis,  from  civis,  a 
citizen.  Qu.  the  Welsh  cau,  to  shut, 
inclose,  fence,  hedge;  for  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  antiquity  fortified  their 
towns  with  hedges,  stakes,  or  pali- 
sades.] 1.  Relating  to  the  community, 
or  to  the  policy  and  government  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  a  state;  as  in 
the  phrases,  civil  rights,  civil  govern- 
ment, civil  privileges,  civil  war,  civil 
justice.  It  is  opposed  to  criminal;  as, 
a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  subjects 
alone;  whereas  a  criminal  process  is 
between  the  state  and  a  subject.  It  is 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical,  which 
respects  the  church;  and  from  military, 
which  respects  the  army  and  navy. — 2. 
Relating  to  any  man  as  a  member  of  a 
community ;  as,  civil  power,  civil  rights, 
the  power  or  rights  which  a  man  en- 
joys as  a  citizen. — 3.  Reduced  to  order, 
rule,  and  government ;  under  a  regular 
administration ;  implying  some  refine- 
ment of  manners ;  not  savage  or  wild ; 
as,  civil  life,  civil  society. — 4.  Civilized; 
courteous;  complaisant;  gentle  and 
obliging;  well  bred;  affable;  kind; 
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having  the  manners  of  a  city,  as  op- 
posed to  the  rough,  rude,  coarse  man- 
ners of  a  savage  or  clown. 

Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion 
hung.  Prior. 

6.  Grave;  sober;  not  gay  or  showy. 

Till  civil  suited  morn  appear.  Milton. 
6.  Complaisant ;  polite ;  a  popular  col- 
loquial use  of  the  word. — 7.  Civil  death, 
in  law,  is  that  which  cuts  off  a  man 
from  civil  society,  or  its  rights  and 
benefits,  as  banishment,  outlawry,  ex- 
communication, entering  into  a  monas- 
tery, &c.,  as  distinguished  from  natural 
death. — 8.  Civil  law,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  law  of  a  state,  city,  or  country; 
but  in  an  appropriate  sense,  the  Roman 
law ;  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman 
empire,  comprised  in  the  Institutes, 
Code,  and  Digest  of  Justinian  and  the 
Novel  Constitutions.— 9.  Civil  list,  the 
officers  of  civil  government,  who  are 
paid  from  the  public  treasury;  also, 
the  revenue  appropriated  to  support 
the  civil  government. 

The  army  of  James  II.  was  paid  out  of 
his  civil  list.  Hamilton. 

10.  Civil  state,  the  whole  body  of  the 
laity  or  citizens,  not  included  under 
the  military,  maritime,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal states. — 11.  Civil  war,  a  war  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  same  state  or 
city;  opposed  to  foreign  war. — 12, 
Civil  year,  the  legal  year,  or  annual 
account  of  time  which  a  government 
appoints  to  be  used  in  its  own  domi- 
nions, as  distinguished  from  the  natural 
year,  wlu'ch  is  measured  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.. — 13.  Civil 
architecture,  the  architecture  which  is 
employed  in  constructing  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  life,  in  distinction 
from  military  and  naval  architecture  ; 
as  private  houses,  palaces,  churches, 
&c.  When  applied  to  railroads, bridges, 
piers,  and  similar  works,  the  term 
civil  engineering  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  professor  is  called  a  civil 
engineer. 

CIVIL'IAN,  n.  [from  civil.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Roman  law ;  a  profes- 
sor or  doctor  of  civil  law. — 2.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  one  who  is  versed 
in  law  and  government — 3.  A  student 
of  the  civil  law  at  the  university. 

CIVILIST,t  n.  A  civilian. 

CIVIL'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  civilitas,  from  ei- 
vilis,  civil;  It.  civilita;  Sp.  civilidad.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  civilized;  refine- 
ment of  manners;  applied  to  nations; 
as  distinguished  from  the  rudeness  of 
barbarous  nations.  [This  sense  is  ob- 
solescent or  obsolete.'] — 2.  Good  breed- 
ing ;  politeness ;  complaisance ;  cour- 
tesy ;  decorum  of  behaviour  in  the 
treatment  of  others,  accompanied  with 
kind  offices,  and  attention  to  their 
wants  and  desires.  Civility  respects 
manners  or  external  deportment,  and 
in  the  plural,  civilities  denote  acts  of 
politeness. 

CIVILIZATION,  n.  [See  CIVILIZE.] 
The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state  of 
being  civilized;  the  state. of  being  re- 
fined in  manners,  from  the  grossness  of 
savage  life,  and  improved  in  arts  and 
learning. — March  of  civilization  as  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  country,  signi- 
fies, the  continual  advancement  of  the 
society,  in  prosperity,  comfort,  learn- 
ing, refined  manners,  and  the  peaceful 
arts  of  regular  life ;  and  also  the  im- 
provement of  the  man  in  his  individual 
capacity,  the  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  of  his  feel- 
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ings,  natural  capacities,  his  tastes  and 
ideas. — f  2.  The  act  of  rendering  a 
criminal  process  civil. 

CIVILIZE,  v.  t  [It.  civilizzare;  FT. 
civiliser;  from  civil.']  To  reclaim  from 
a  savage  state ;  to  introduce  civility  of 
manners  among  a  people,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  arts  of  regular  life. 

CIVILIZED,  pp.  Reclaimed  from  sav- 
age life  and  manners;  instructed  in 
arts,  learning,  and  civil  manners. 

Such  sale  of  conscience  and  duty  in  open 
market  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present 
state  of  civilized  society.  J.  Quincy. 

CIVILIZER,  n.  One  who  civilizes ;  he 
that  reclaims  others  from  a  wild  and 
savage  life,  and  teaches  them  the  rules 
and  customs  of  civility. — 2.That  which 
reclaims  from  savageness. 

CIVILIZING,  ppr.  Reclaiming  from 
savage  life;  instructing  in  arts  and 
civility  of  manners. 

CIVILLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  relating 
to  government,  or  to  the  rights  or  char- 
acter of  a  member  of  the  community. 
— 2.  In  a  manner  relating  to  private 
rights ;  opposed  to  criminally;  as,  a 
process  civilly  commenced  for  the  pri- 
vate satisfaction  of  a  party  injured 

3.  Not  naturally,  but  in  law  ;  as,  a  man 
civilly  dead. — i.  Politely;  coinplais- 
antly;  gently;  with  due  decorum; 
courteously ;  as,  we  were  civilly  treat- 
ed.— 5.f  Without  gaudy  colours,  or 
finery  ;  as,  chambers  furnished  civilly. 

.CI VISM,  n.  [Lat.  civit,  a  citizen.]  Love 
of  country ;  patriotism. 

CIZ'AR,  v.  t.  To  clip  with  scissors. 
[Not  in  use  nor  correct.] 

CIZE,  for  Size,  is  not  in  use. 

CLAB'BER,  or  BON'NY-CLABBER, 
j-n.  Milk  turned,  become  thick  or 
inspissated.  [Ger.  lab,  D.  leb,  ren- 
net.] 

CLAC'HAN,  n.  [Gaelic.]  In  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  a  small  village  or 
hamlet  in  which  there  is  a  parish 
church. 

€LACK,  v.  i.  [Fr.  claquer,  to  flap,  or 
snap;  cliquet,  a  mill-clapper;  cligueter, 
to  clack;  ~W.  cleca,  clegyr;  Ir.  clagaim; 
Sax.  cloccan,  to  cluck;  Lat.  glocio. 
Probably  from  the  root  of  the  Lat.  lo- 
guor,  Gr.  *«*»,  *„«(«.  See  CLUCK.]  1. 
To  make  a  sudden  sharp  noise,  as  by 
striking  or  cracking ;  to  clink ;  to  click. 
— 2.  To  utter  words  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually, or  with  sharp,  abrupt  sounds ; 
to  let  the  tongue  run. 

CLACK,  n.  [W.  dec,  a  sharp  noise,  a 
crack,  tale-bearing ;  cleca,  clecian, 
clegyr,  to  clack,  to  crack,  to  tattle.  See 
THE  VERB.]  1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound 
continually  repeated,  such  as  is  made 
by  striking  an  object,  or  by  bursting  or 
cracking  ;  continual  talk;  as,  we  do  not 
wish  to  hear  his  clack;  a  common  ex- 
pression. Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
the  tongue,  the  instrument  of  clacking. 
— 2.  The  instrument  that  strikes  the 
hopper  of  a  grist-mill,  to  move  or  shake 
it,  for  discharging  the  corn.  And  ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  a  bell  that  rings 
when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put 
in. — To  clack  wool,  -(•  to  cut  off  the 
sheep's  mark,  which  makes  it  weigh 
less,  and  yield  less  duty. 

CLACK'ER,  n.  One  that  clacks ;  that 
which  clacks. 

€LACK'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  sharp, 
abrupt  sound,  continually  repeated; 
talking  continually;  tattling;  rattling 
with  the  tongue. 

CLACK'ING,  n.  A  prating. 

€LACK'- VALVE,  n.  A  valve  of  the 


simplest  con- 
struction. In  its 
usual  form,  it 
consists  of  a  plate 
of  leather  a  lit- 
tle larger  than 
the  valve  aper- 
ture, with  a  part 
of  it  fixed  as 
a  hinge.  The 
leather  plate  is 
ciack  Valve,  strengthened  a- 

bove  by  a  plate  of  iron  a  little  larger 
than  the  opening,  and  below  by  an- 
other iron  plate  a  little  less  than  the 
opening.  The  valve  box  is  generally 
one  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of 
the  valve  opening,  and  the  clack  must 
open  to  an  angle  of  30°. 
CLAD,  pp.  [See  CLOTHE.]  Clothed; 
invested,  covered  as  with  a  garment. 

Jeroboam  had  clad  himself  with  a  new 
garment;  1  Kings  xi. 

The  fields  are  clad  in  cheerful  green. 
CLAIM,  v.  t.  [Lat.  clamo,  to  cry  out  to 
call  upon ;  Sax.  hlemman;  Ir.  glamaim.] 
1.  To  call  for ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  obtain, 
by  virtue  of  authority,  right  or  sup- 
posed right;  to  challenge  as  a  right;  to 
demand  as  due;  as,  to  claim  a  debt ; 
to  claim  obedience  or  respect. — -2.  To 
assert,  or  maintain  as  a  right ;  as,  he 

claims  to  be  the  best  poet  of  the  age 

3.  To  have  a  right  or  title  to ;  as,  the 
heir  claims  the  estate  by  descent ;  he 

claims  a  promise.— 4.f  To  proclaim 

S.f  To  call  or  name. 
CLAIM,  n.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  sup- 
posed right;  a  calling  on  another  for 
something  due,  or  supposed  to  be  due ; 
as,  a  claim  of  wages  for  services.  A 
claim  implies  a  right  or  supposed  right 
in  the  claimant  to  something  which  is 
in  another's  possession  or  power.  A 
claim  may  be  made  in  words,  by  suit, 
and  by  other  means.  The  word  is 
usually  preceded  by  make  or  lay;  to 
make  claim;  to  lay  claim. — 2.  A  right 
to  claim  or  demand;  a  title  to  any  debt, 
privilege,  or  other  thing  in  possession 
of  another ;  as,  a  prince  has  a  claim  to 
the  throne. 

Homer's  claims  to  the  first  rank  among 
Epic  poets  have  rarely  been  disputed.  Anon. 
3.  The  thing  claimed,  or  demanded. — 
4.-f-  A  loud  call. — Claim  in  a  service,  in 
Scots  law,  a  petition  addressed  by  the 
heir  to  the  inquest,  in  which  he  states 
his  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and 
prays  to  be  served  heir  to  him. — Claim 
of  enrolment  as  a  freeholder,  the  ap- 
plication made  to  the  freeholders  of  a 
county  by  a  person  who  wishes  to  be 
put  upon  the  roll. 

CLAIMABLE,  a.  That  may  be  demand- 
ed as  due. 

CLAIMANT,  n.  A  person  who  claims  ; 
one  who  demands  any  thing  as  his 
right — 2.  A  person  who  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  demand. 

CLAIMED,    pp.     Demanded    as    due; 
challenged  as  a  right;  asserted;  main- 
tained. 
CLAIMER,  n.    A  claimant;  one  who 

demands  as  due. 

CLAIMING, ppr.  Demanding  as  due; 
challenging  as  a  right ;  asserting ;  main- 
taining ;  having  a  right  to  demand. 
CLAIMLESS,  a.  Having  no  claim. 
CLAIR-OBSCCRE.    See  CLARE-OB- 
SCURE. 

CLAIR-VOYANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  In  mes- 
merism, the  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  fifth  degree  of  the  mesmeric 
process,  or  self-contemplation.  In  this 
state,  the  patient  or  Clair-voyant  is 
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alleged  to  become  perfectly  cognizant 
of  his  own  anatomy,  and  if  there  be 
disease  in  any  part  he  is  said  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  and  to  know  what  to 
prescribe.  He  is  also  said  to  see  the 
internal  economy  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  magnetic  relation,  as 
clearly  as  his  own.  \See  MESMERISM.! 
CLAIR-VOY'ANT,  a.  Clear-sighted; 

discerning. 

CLAM,  n.  [See  THE  VERB.]  The  popu- 
lar name  of  certain  bivalvular  shell- 
fish, of  many  species. 

CLAM'-SHELL,  n. 
The  shell  of  a  clam. 
CLAM,  v.   t.  [Sax. 
cl<emian,  to   glue ; 
Ger.  klainm,  close, 
clammy ;  klemmen, 
to     pinch ;      Dan. 
Hammer,  to  cling; 
hlemmer,  to  squeze, 
Clara-shell.  or  pinch ;  lim,  glue ; 

limer,      to      glue ; 
limagiig,    clammy. 

Qu.  W.  clymu,  to  bind  or  tie  a  knot. 
See  LIME.]  To  clog  with  glutinous  or 
viscous  matter. 

CLAM,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  moist.     [Lit.  us.] 
— 2.  A  term  in  ringing  ;  to  unite  sounds 
in  the  peal. 
CLA'MANT,  a.  [See  CLAIM.]    Crying ; 

beseeching. 

CLAM'BER,  v.  i.  [from  climb,  or  D. 
klampen,  to  grapple.]     To  climb  with 
difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet. 
CLAM'BERING,  ppr.   Climbing  with 

effort  and  labour. 

CLAM'MINESS,  n.  [See  CLAMMY.] 
The  state  of  being  viscous  ;  viscosity  ; 
stickiness ;  tenacity  of  a  soft  substance. 
CLAM'MY,  a.  [See  CLAM.]  Thick, 
viscous,  adhesive.;  soft  and  sticky ; 
glutinous ;  tenacious ;  as,  bodies  clam- 
my and  cleaving. 

Cold   sweat,   in   clammy  drops,   his  limbs 
o'erspread.  Dry/ten. 

CLAM'OUR,  n.  [Lat.  clamor;  Ir. 
glam;  Sax.  hlem.  See  CLAIM.]  1.  A 
great  outcry ;  noise  ;  exclamation ;  vo- 
ciferation, made  by  a  loud  human  voice 
continued  or  repeated,  or  by  a  multi- 
tude of  voices.  It  often  expresses 
complaint  and  urgent  demand. — 2. 
Figuratively,  loud  and  continued  noise, 
as  of  a  river  or  other  inanimate  things. 

CLAM'OUR,  v.  t.  To  stun  with  noise. 
—  To  clamour  bells,  is  to  multiply  the 
strokes. 

CLAM' OUR,  r.  t.  To  utter  loud  sounds, 
or  outcriss;  to  talk  loud;  to  utter 
loud  voices  repeatedly;  to  vociferate, 
as  an  individual ;  to  utter  loud  voices, 
as  a  multitude;  to  complain;  to  make 
importunate  demands. 

Those  who  most  loudly  clamour  for  li- 
berty do  not  most  liberally  grant  it.  Anon. 
"Clamour  your  tongues,"  in  Shak- 
speare,  if  intended  to  mean,  "stop  from 
noise,"  is  not  English.  Perhaps  the 
word  was  clam,  or  intended  for  a  deri- 
vative. 

CLAM'OURER,  n.  One  who  clamours. 

CLAM'OUHING,  ppr.  Uttering  and 
repeating  loud  words;  making  a  great 
and  continued  noise;  particularly  in 
complaint  or  importunate  demands. 

CLAM'OROUS,  a.  Speaking  and  re- 
peating loud  words;  noisy;  vocifer- 
ous; loud;  turbulent. 

CLAM'OROUSLY,  adv.  With  loud 
noise  or  words. 

CLAM'OROUSNESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  loud  or  noisy. 

CLAMP,  n.  [D.  Mamp;  Ger.  Hammer, 
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klcmmen;  W.  clymu,  to  tie.]  1.  In  gene- 
ral, something  that  fastens  or  binds;  a 
piece  of  timber  or  of  iron,  used  to  fas- 
ten work  together ;  or  a  particular 
manner  of  uniting  work  by  letting 
boards  into  each  other. — 2.  In  ship- 
btiililing,  a  thick  plank  on  the  inner 
part  of  a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain 
the  ends  of  the  beams — 8.  A  smooth 
crooked  plate  of  iron  forelocked  on 
the  trunnions  of  a  cannon  to  keep  it 
fast  to  the  carriage.  Clamps  are  also 
used  to  strengthen  masts,  and  to  fas- 
ten the  masts  and  bowsprits  of  small 
vessels  and  of  boats — 4.  A  pile  of 
bricks  laid  up  for  burning,  in  which 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  over  an- 
other, and  a  space  is  left  between  the 
bricks  for  the  fire  to  ascend. — Clamp- 
irons,  irons  used  at  the  ends  of  fires  to 
keep  the  fuel  from  falling.— Cfamp- 
nriils,  nails  used  to  fasten  on  clamps  in 
ships. 

CLAMP,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  clamps.— 
2.  In  joinery,  to  fit  a  piece  of  board 
with  the  grain,  to  the  end  of  another 
piece  of  board  across  the  grain ;  as,  to 
clamp  a  table  to  prevent  its  warping. 

CLAMP'ED,  pp.  United  or  strengthen- 
ed with  a  clamp. 

CLAMP'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  or 
strengthening  with  a  clamp. 

CLAMS,  n.  plur.  [Dan.  hlemm-er,  to 
pinch.]  1.  A  sort  of  strong  pincers 
used  by  ship-carpenters  for  drawing 
nails. — 2.  A  kind  of  vice,  generally 
made  of  wood,  used  by  artificers  for 
holding  any  thing  fast.  [Scotch.] 

CLAN,  n.  [lr.  clann,  or  eland,  children, 
posterity;  a  tribe,  breed,  generation, 
family.  Erse,  clan  or  klaan.  Perhaps 
Ger.  hlein,  small.]  1.  A  race ;  a  fam- 
ily; a  tribe.  Hence,  an  association  of 
persons  under  a  chieftain.  Among  the 
highlanders  of  Scotland,  a  clan  con- 
sisted of  the  common  descendants  of  the 
same  progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal 
control  of  a  chief,  who  represented 
the  common  ancestor.  The  name  of 
the  clan  was  formed  of  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal progenitor  with  the  affix  mac, 
(son).  The  chief  exercised  his  author- 
ity by  right  of  primogeniture,  as  the 
father  of  his  clan,  while  the  clansmen 
revered  and  served  the  chief  with  the 
blind  devotion  of  children.  There  are 
few  traces  of  this  institution  now  re- 
maining.— 2.  In  contempt,  a  sect,  so- 
ciety, or  body  of  persons  closely  united 
by  some  common  interest  or  pursuit. 
Note.  In  Suss,  kolieno  signifies  a  knee, 
and  a  family,  race,  or  tribe ;  Irish  glun, 
the  knee,  and  a  generation. 

CLAN'CULAR,  a.  [Lat.  clancularius.] 
Clandestine;  secret;  private;  conceal- 
ed. [Lit.  us.} 

CLAN'CULARLY,  adv.  Privately ;  se- 
cretly. [Lit.  vs.] 

CLANDES'TINE,  a.  [Lat.  clandes- 
tinus.]  Secret;  private;  hidden;  with- 
drawn from  public  view.  It  often 
bears  an  ill  sense,  as  implying  craft  or 
deception,  or  evil  design. — Clandestine 
marriage,  a  marriage  contracted  with- 
out the  due  observance  of  the  cere- 
monies which  the  law  has  prescribed. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  clandestine 
marriages  are  valid  and  effectual,  but 
the  parties,  celebrator,  and  witnesses 
are  liable  to  certain  penalties.  These 
penalties,  however,  have  in  view  merely 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony, 
which  may  be  omitted  in  the  eye  of  the 
law. 

CLANDESTINELY,  adv.  Secretly; 
privately ;  in  secret. 


€LANDES'TINENESS,  n.  Secrecy;  a 
state  of  concealment. 

•CLANG,  v.  t.  [Lat.  clango,  to  sound ; 
Ger.  hlaruj;  Gr.  x^a??*.  It  appears 
from  the  Greek,  that  n  is  not  radical, 
and  that  this  word  coincides  with  dink, 
clank,  and  probably  with  clack.}  To 
make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  aa  by 
striking  metallic  substances;  or  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

They  dunged  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 

CLANG,  n.  [Lat.  clangor;  Ger.  hlang. 
See  THE  VEBB.]  A  sharp,  shrill  sound, 
made  by  striking  together  metallic  sub- 
stances, or  sonorous  bodies,  as  the 
clang  of  arms;  or  any  like  sound,  as 
the  clang  of  trumpets.  This  word 
implies  a  degree  of  harshness  in  the 
sound,  or  more  harshness  than  clink. 

€LANG'OCR,  n.  [Lat.]  A  sharp,  shrill, 
harsh  sound.  [See  CLANG.] 

CLANG'OROUS,  a.  Sharp,  or  harsh 
in  sound. 

CLANG'OUS,  a.  Making  a  clang,  or  a 
shrill,  or  harsh  sound. 

CLANK,  n.  [See  CLANG.]  The  loud, 
shrill,  sharp  sound,  made  by  a  collision 
of  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies. 

€LANK,  v.  t.  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound ; 
as,  the  prisoners  clank  their  chains. 

CLAN'NISH,  a.  Closely  united,  like  a 
clan  ;  disposed  to  adhere  closely,  as  the 
members  of  a  clan.  Imbued  with  the 
prejudices,  feelings,  sentiments,  &c., 
peculiar  to  clans. 

CLAN'NISHLY,  adv.  In  a  clannish 
manner. 

CLAN'NISHNESS,  n.  Close  adherence 
or  disposition  to  unite,  as  a  clan,  the 
prejudices,  notions,  &c.,  peculiar  to 
clansmen. 

CLAN'SHIP,  n.  A  state  of  union,  as  in 
a  family,  or  clan  ;  an  association  under 
a  chieftain. 

CLAN'SMAN.n.  One  belonging  to  some 
particular  clan. 

•CLAP,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  clapped  or 
clapt.  [D.  klappen,  hloppen;  Ger. 
Happen  or  Uaffen.  The  Dutch  and 
German  words  signify  to  clap  or  strike, 
and  to  talk,  clatter,  prate.  Sax.  clco- 
pian  or  clypian,  to  call,  to  speak, 
whence  ycleped,  W.  clepian,  to  clack, 
to  babble,  from  llep,  a  lapping,  llepiaw, 
to  lap,  to  lick.  The  sense  is  to  send, 
drive  or  strike,  Lat.  alapa,  a  slap.]  1. 
To  strike  with  a  quick  motion,  so  as  to 
make  a  noise  by  the  collision ;  to  strike 
with  something  broad,  or  having  a  flat 
surface  ;  as,  to  clap  the  hands ;  to  clap 
the  wings. — 2.  To  thrust ;  to  drive  to- 
gether ;  to  shut  hastily  ;  followed  by 

to;  as,  to  clap  to  the  door  or  gate 3. 

To  thrust  or  drive  together ;  to  put  one 
thing  to  another  by  a  hasty  or  sudden 
motion ;  followed  by  to,  on,  or  in;  as,  to 
clap  the  hand  to  the  mouth ;  to  clap 
spurs  to  a  horse  ;  to  clap  on  a  saddle. 
• — 4.  To  thrust ;  to  put,  place  or  send  ; 
followed  by  in,  into,  under,  over,  &c. ; 
as,  to  clap  one  under  the  hatches ;  to 
clap  one  into  bedlam ;  to  clap  a  board 
over  a  pit. — 5.  To  applaud ;  to  mani- 
fest approbation  or  praise  by  striking 
the  hands  together ;  as,  to  clap  a  per- 
formance on  the  stage. — 6.  To  infect 

with  venereal  poison To  clap  up,  to 

make  or  complete  hastily ;  as,  to  clap 
up  a  peace. — To  clap  on,  among  sea- 
men, is  to  fasten  or  lay  hold  of.— 7.  To 
imprison  hastily,  or  with  little  delay. 

CLAP,  v.  t.  To  move  or  drive  together 
suddenly  with  noise. 

The  doors  around  me  clapt.          Dryden. 
2.  To  enter  on  with  alacrity  and  brisk- 
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ness  ;  to  drive  or  thrust  on  ;  as  we  say 
to  reapers  or  mowers,  clap  in,  or  clap 
to,  that  is,  enter  on  the  work,  begin 
without  delay,  begin  briskly. — 3.  To 
strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Bid  them  clap.  Shah. 

CLAP,  n.  A  driving  together;  a  thrust 
and  collision  of  bodies  with  noise, 
usually  bodies  with  broad  surfaces. 

Give  the  door  a  clap.  Swift. 

2.  A  sudden  act  or  motion ;  a  thrust. 
Pay  all  debts  at  one  clap.  Swift. 

3.  A  burst  of  sound ;  a  sudden  explo- 
sion ;  as,  a  clap  of  thunder. — 4.  An  act 
of  applause ;  a,  striking  of  hands  to  ex- 
press approbation. — 5.  A  venereal  in- 
fection.    [Fr.  clapoir;  D.  hlapoor.}— 
6.  With  falconers,  the  nether  part  of 
the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

CLAP'-BOARD,  n.  A  thin  narrow 
board  for  covering  houses.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  Bailey,  a  clap-board 
is  also  a  stave  or  staff  for  casks. 

CLAP'-DISH,  n.  A  wooden  bowl  or 
dish. 

CLAP'-DOCTOR,  n.  One  who  is  skill- 
ed in  healing  the  clap. 

CLAP'-NET,  n.  A  net  for  taking  larks, 
united  with  a  looking-glass. 

€LAP'PED,  pp.  Thrust  or  put  on  or 
together ;  applauded  by  striking  the 
hands  together ;  infected  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease. 

CLAP'PER,  n.  A  person  who  claps,  or 
applauds  by  clapping. — 2.  That  which 
strikes,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  or  the 
piece  of  wood  that  strikes  a  mill-hop- 
per. In  Scotland,  this  is  frequently 
called  a  clap. — 3.f  A  burrow  or  in- 
closure. 

CLAP'PER-CLAW,  v.  t.  [clap  and 
claw.]  To  scold ;  to  abuse  with  the 
tongue ;  to  revile. 

CLAP'PING,  ppr.  Driving  or  putting 
on,  in,  over,  or  under,  by  a  sudden  mo- 
tion ;  striking  the  hands  together. 

CLAP'-TRAP,  n.  A  trap  for  clapping 
in  theatres. 

CLARE,  n.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare. 

€LA'RE  CON'STAT,  [precept  of,]  n. 
In  Scots  law,  a  deed  executed  by  a 
subject  superior,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  title  of  his  vassal's  heir 
to  the  lands  held  by  the  deceased  vas- 
sal, under  the  grant  of  the  precept. 

CLAR'ENCEUX,    In.   In  Great  Bri- 

CLAR'ENCIEUX,  f  tain,  the  second 
king  at  arms,  so  called  from  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  appointed  by  Edward 
IV.  His  office  is  to  marshal  and  dis- 
pose the  funerals  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  esquires,  on  the  south  of 
the  river  Trent. 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  n.  [Lat.  clarus, 
clear,  and  obscurus,  obscure.]  Light 
and  shade  in  painting ;  or  the  particu- 
lar distribution  of  the  lights  and  shades 
of  a  piece,  with  respect  to  the  ease  of 
the  eye  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
piece ;  also,  a  design  of  two  colours. 

CLAR'ET,  n.  [Fr.  clairet,  from  clair, 
clear ;  It.  claretto.}  A  species  of 
French  wine,  of  a  clear  pale  red  colour. 

CLAR'ICHORD,  n.  [Lat.  clarus, 
clear,  and  chorda,  a  string.  See 
CHORD.]  A  musical  instrument  in 
form  of  a  spinet,  called  also  manichord. 
It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  stops  or  keys, 
and  seventy  strings ;  some  of  the  latter 
being  in  unison.  There  are  several 
little  mortises  for  passing  the  jacks, 
armed  with  brass  hooks,  which  stop 
and  raise  the  chords,  instead  of  the 
feather  used  in  virginals  and  spinets. 
The  chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
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cloth,  which  deaden  the  sound  and 
render  it  sweeter.  Hence  it  is  par- 
ticularly used  by  nuns. 

CLARIFICATION,  n.  [See  CLAKIFV.] 
The  act  of  clearing ;  particularly  the 
clearing  or  fining  of  liquid  substances 
from  all  feculent  matter  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  insoluble  particles,  which 
prevent  it  from  being  transparent. 
This  may  be  performed  by  depuration, 
filtration,  or  coagulation. 

CLAR'IFIED,M>.  Purified;  made  clear 
or  fine;  defecated. 

CLAR'IFIER,  n.  That  which  clarifies 
or  purifies ;  as,  whites  of  eggs,  blood, 
and  isinglass,  are  clarifiers  of  liquors. 
• — 2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  clari- 
fied. 

€LAR'IFT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  clarifier,  from 
Lat.  clarus,  clear,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  clear;  to  purify  from  fecu- 
lent   matter;    to    defecate;    to    fine; 
applied  particularly  to  liquors;  as,  to 
clarify  wine  or  syrup. — 2.  To  make 
clear;  to  brighten  or  illuminate;  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  or  reason,     \Rarely 
used.] 

GLAR'IFY,  v.  i.  To  clear  up ;  to  grow 
clear  or  bright. 

His  understanding  clarifies  in  discoursing 
with  another.  Sitcfm. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or  fine; 
to   become   pure,  as   liquors.      Cider 
clarifies  by  fermentation. 

CLARIFYING,  ppr.  Making  clear, 
pure,  or  bright;  defecating;  growing 
clear. 

CLAR'INET,  or  CLAR'IONET,  n. 
[Fr.  clarinette]  A  wind  instrument 
of  music,  made  of  wood,  and  similar 
in  shape  to  the  oboe,  but  of  rather 
larger  dimensions.  It  has  a  fixed 
mouth  piece,  containing  a  reed  which 
forms  the  upper  joint  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

CLAR'ION.n.  [Fr.  clairon;  Sp.  clarin; 
from  Lat.  clarus,  clear,  from  its  shrill 
sound.]  A  kind  of  trumpet,  whose 
tube  is  narrower  and  its  tone  more 
acute  and  shrill  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon trumpet. 

CLARIS' ONOITS,  a.  [Lat.  clarus  and 
sonus.]     Having  a  clear  sound. 
CLAR'ITUDE,  n.   Clearness;    splen- 
dour.    [Lit.  its.] 

CLAR'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  clarte;  Lat.  clari- 
tas,  from   clarus,   clear.]      Clearness, 
brightness;  splendour.     [Lit.  us.] 
CLART,  v.  t.  To  daub,  smear,  or  spread ; 
to  dirty.     [Scotch.] 
CLARTY,    a.     Wet,    slippery,    dirty. 

[Scotch.] 

CLAR'Y,t  *>•  »'•  To  make  a  loud  or 
shrill  noise. 

CLA'RY,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Sclarea.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Sal  via,  or  sage; 
Salvia  Sclarea.  ., 

CLA'RY- WATER,  n.  A  composition 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and 
cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  dis- 
solved in  it.  It  is  a  cardiac  and  helps 
digestion. 

CLASH,  v.  i.  [D.  hletsen;  Ger.  klat- 
schen,  hlitschen;  Dan.  Alatsker.]  1.  To 
strike  against;  to  drive  against  witl 
force. — Mote.  The  sense  of  this  wort 
is  simply  to  strike  against  or  meet 
with  force;  but  when  two  sounding 
bodies  strike  together,  the  effect  is  a 
sound.  Hence  the  word  often  implies 
to  strike  with  a  noise;  as,  clashing 
arms. — 2.  To  meet  in  opposition;  to 
be  contrary ;  to  act  in  a  contrary  direc 
tion ;  to  interfere,  as  opposing  persons 
minds,  views,  interests,  &c. ;  as,  the 


opinions  of  men  clash;  clashing  inte- 
rests. 

Independent  jurisdictions — could  not  fail 
to  cloth.  Dwight't  Thtol. 

!LASH,  v.  t.  To  strike  one  thing  against 
another,  with  sound. 
DLASH,  n.  A  meeting  of  bodies  with 
violence;  a  striking  together  with 
noise;  collision,  or  noisy  collision  of 
bodies ;  as,  the  clash  of  arms. — 2.  Op- 
position ;  contradiction ;  as  between 
differing  or  contending  interests,  views, 
purposes,  &c. 

CLASH'ING,    ppr.     Striking    against 
with  noise;    meeting    in    opposition; 
opposing;  interfering. 
CLASH'ING,  a.  Interfering,  opposite; 
as,  clashing  interests. 
CLASH'ING,  n.   A   striking  against; 
collision  of  bodies ;  opposition. 
CLASH'INGLY,  adv.  With  clashing. 
2LASP,  n.  [Ir.  clasba  ;  elapse,  Chaucer .] 
1.  A  hook  for  fastening;  a  catch;  a 
small  hook  to  hold  together  the  covers 
of  a  book,  or  the  different  parts  of  a 
garment,   of  a  belt,  &c. — 2.  A  close 
embrace;    a    throwing    of    the   arms 
around. 

CLASP,  t).  t.  To  shut  or  fasten  together 
with  a  clasp. — 2.  To  catch  and  hold  by 
twining ;  to  surround  and  cling  to ;  as, 
the  clasping  ivy. — 3.  To  inclose  and 
hold  in  the  hand ;  or  simply  to  inclose 
or  encompass  with  the  fingers. — 4.  To 
embrace  closely ;  to  throw  the  arms 
round ;  to  catch  with  the  arms. — 5.  To 
inclose  and  press. 

CLASPED,  pp.  Fastened  with  a  clasp ; 
shut ;  embraced ;  inclosed  ;  encom- 
passed; caught. — In  her.,  hands  are 
said  to  be  clasped  or  conjoined,  when 
holding  each  other. 

CLASPER,  n.  He  or  that  which  clasps; 
usually  the  tendril  of  a  vine  or  other 
plant,  which  twines  round  something 
for  support. 

CLASPERED,  a.  Furnished  with  ten- 
drils. 

CLASPING,  ppr.  Twining  round; 
catching  and  holding;  embracing;  in- 
closing ;  shutting  or  fastening  with  a 
clasp. — 2.  In  hot.,  surrounding  the  stem 
at  the  base,  as  a  leaf. 
CLASP-KNIFE,  n.  A  knife  which  folds 
into  the  handle. 

CLASP-NAILS,  n.  Nails  with  flatted 
heads,  so  as  to  clasp  the  wood. 
CLASS,  n.  [Lat.  classis,  a  class,  a  fleet, 
a  troop,  that  is,  a  collection;  Arm. 
clacz  and  sclayz ;  Dan.  klasse,  a  class, 
and  hlase,  a  cluster,  a  bunch.  This 
seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  root  of 
Lat.  claudo,  clausus.]  1.  An  order  or 
rank  of  persons;  a  number  of  persons 
in  society,  supposed  to  have  some 
resemblance  or  equality,  in  rank,  edu- 
cation, property,  talents,  and  the  like; 
as  in  the  phrase,  all  classes  of  men  in 
society. 

The  readers  of  poetry  may  be  distin- 
guished into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
capacity  of  judging.  Dryden. 
2.  A  number  of  students  in  a  college 
or  school,  of  the  same  standing,  or  pur- 
suing the  same  studies.  In  colleges, 
the  students  entering  or  becoming 
members  the  same  year,  and  pursuing 
the  same  studies.  In  academies  and 
schools,  the  pupils  who  learn  the  same 
lesson,  and  recite  together.  In  some 
cases,  students  of  different  standings 
pursuing  the  same  studies  and  recit- 
ing together,  or  attending  the  same 
professor,  or  the  same  course  of  lec- 
tures  3.  Scientific  division  or  arrange- 
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ment ;  a  set  of  beings  or  things,  having 
something  in  common,  or  ranged  under 
a  common  denomination.  Hence  in 
zoology,  animals  are  divided  into 
classes;  as  quadrupeds,  fowls,  fishes, 
&c.  So  in  botany,  plants  are  arranged 
in  classes;  each  class  including  a  cer- 
tain number  of  orders,  genera,  species, 
&c.  Classes  are  natural  or  artificial; 
natural,  when  founded  on  natural  rela- 
tions-or  resemblances;  artificial,  when 
formed  arbitrarily,  for  want  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  natural  relations. 
CLASS,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  a  class  or 
classes;  to  arrange  in  sets  or  ranks, 
according  to  some  method  founded  on 
natural  distinctions ;  to  place  together, 
or  in  one  division,  men  or  things 
which  have  or  are  supposed  to  have 
something  in  common. — 2.  To  place  in 
ranks  or  divisions,  students  that  are 
pursuing  the  same  studies;  to  form 
into  a  class  or  classes. 
CLASSED,  pp.  Arranged  in  a  class  <>: 
in  sets. 

CLAS'SIC,  )  a.  [Lat.  classicus;  Fr. 
CLAS'SICAL,  I  classigue;  from  Lat. 
classis,  the  first  order  of  Roman  citi- 
zens.] 1.  Relating  to  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  of  the  first  rank 
or  estimation,  which,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  and  still  are  studied  as  the 
best  models  of  fine  writing.  Thus 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Thncy- 
dides,  &c.,  among  the  Greeks;  and 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cesar, 
and  Tacitus,  among  the  Latins,  are 
classical  authors.  Hence,  2.  Pertain- 
ing to  writers  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  moderns ;  being  of  the  first  order ; 
constituting  the  best  model  or  author- 
ity as  an  author;  as,  Addison  and 
Johnson  are  English  classical  writers. 
Hence  classical  denotes  pure,  chaste, 
correct,  refined;  as,  a  classical  taste; 
a  classical  style. 

At  Liverpool,  Roscoe  is  like  Pompey's 
column  at  Alexandria,  towering  alone  in 
classic  dignity,  Irving. 

3.  Denoting  an  order  of  presbyterian 
assemblies. 

CLAS'SIC,  n.  An  author  of  the  first 
rank;  a  writer  whose  style  is  pure, 
correct,  and  refined;  primarily,  a 
Greek  or  Roman  author  of  this  char- 
acter; but  the  word  is  applied  to 
writers  of  a  like  character  in  any  nation . 
• — 2.  A  book  written  by  an  author  of 
the  first  class. 

CLAS'SICALITY,    \n.   The    quality 
CLAS'SICALNESS,  J    of  being  clas- 
sical. 

CLAS'SICALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  classes ;  according  to  a  regular  order 
of  classes  or  sets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  bear  all  its 
specific  details  in  the  memory,  if  they  were 
not  classically  arranged.  Kerr't  Lavoisier. 
2.  In  a  classical  manner;  according  to 
the  manner  of  classical  authors. 
CLASSIF'IC,  a.  Constituting  a  class 
or  classes ;  noting  classification,  or  the 
order  of  distribution  into  sets. 
CLASSIFICATION,  n.  [See  CLAS- 
SIFY.] The  act  of  forming  into  a  class 
or  classes ;  distribution  into  sets,  sorts, 
or  ranks. 

CLAS'SIFIED,  pp.  Arranged  in  classes; 
formed  into  a  class  or  classes. 
CLAS'SIFY,  v.  t.  [Lat.  classis,  a  class, 
and  facio,  to  make ;  a  word  of  modern 
coinage.]  To  make  a  class  or  classes ; 
to  distribute  into  classes;  to  arrange 
in  sets  according  to  some  common  pro- 
perties or  characters. 
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CLASSIFYING,  ppr.  Forming  a  class 
or  classes;  arranging  in  sorts  or  ranks. 

CLASSING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  a  class 
or  classes. 

€LAS'SIS,  n.  Class;  order;   sort 2. 

A  convention  or  assembly. 

CLAT'TER,  v.  i.  [D.  klateren,  klet- 
teren;  W.  clewtiaw;  Sax.  clatninge,  a 
clattering.  Qu.  Fr.  eclater;  Lat.  latro, 
to  bark ;  Sax.  hlyd,  loud.  It  seems  to 
be  a  diminutive.]  1.  To  make  rattling 
sounds ;  to  make  repeated  sharp  sounds, 
as  by  striking  sonorous  bodies ;  as,  to 
clatter  on  a  shield. — 2.  To  utter  con- 
tinual or  repeated  sharp  sounds,  or 
rattling  sounds,  by  being  struck  toge- 
ther; as,  clattering  arms. — 3.  To  talk 
fast  and  idly;  to  run  on;  to  rattle  with 
the  tongue. 

CLAT'TER,  v.  t.  To  strike  and  make 
a  rattling  noise. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  Staff  t. 
2.  To  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour.  [A  low 
word.] 

CLATTER,  n.  A  rapid  succession  of 
abrupt,  sharp  sounds,  made  by  the  col- 
lision of  metallic  or  other  sonorous 
bodies ;  rattling  sounds. — 2.  Tumultu- 
ous and  confused  noise;  a  repetition  of 
abrupt,  sharp  sounds. 

CLATTERER,  n.  One  who  clatters; 
a  babbler. 

CLATTERING,  ppr.  Making  or  utter- 
ing sharp,  abrupt  sounds,  as  by  a  col- 
lision of  sonorous  bodies ;  talking  fast 
with  noise;  rattling. 

CLATTERING,  n.  A  rattling  noise. 

€LATTERINGLY,  adv.  With  clat- 
tering. 

€LAUD'ENT,  a.  [Lat.  claudens;  claudo, 
to  shut.]  Shutting ;  confining ;  draw- 
ing together;  as,  a  claudent  muscle. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CLAUD'ICANT,  a.  Halting;  limping. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CLAUD'ICATE,  c.  t.  [Lat.  claudico, 
to  limp,  from  claudus,  lame.]  To  halt 
or  limp.  [Lit.  us.,  or  not  at  all.'] 

CLAUDICA'TION,  n.  A  halting  or 
limping.  [Lit.  us.] 

CLAUSE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  clause;  Lat. 
clausura,  from  claudo,  to  shut;  Gr. 
x\uv,  x\tiffios :  W.  claws ;  Eng.  close ; 
Sax.  hlidan,  to  cover ;  hlid,  a  cover,  a 
lid, — which  see.]  Literally,  a  close  or 
inclosure.  Hence,  that  which  is  in- 
cluded, or  contained,  within  certain 
limits. — 1.  In  language  or  gram.,  a 
member  of  a  period  or  sentence ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  sentence,  in  which  the 
words  are  inseparably  connected  with 
each  other  in  sense,  and  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  separated  by  a  point ;  as, 
"there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  after- 
ward rose  to  favour,  and  obtained 
several  honours  civil  and  military." 
In  this  sentence  are  two  clauses. — 2. 
An  article  in  a  contract  or  other  writ- 
ing ;  a  distinct  part  of  a  contract,  will, 
agreement,  charter,  commission,  or 
other  writing;  a  distinct  stipulation, 
condition,  proviso,  grant,  covenant, 
&c. — In  Scots  law,  clauses  inserted  in 
deeds  are  of  several  kinds ;  as  clause 
of  devolution,  a  clause  devolving  some 
office,  obligation,  or  duty  on  a  party  in 
a  certain  event,  as,  for  example,  on  the 
failure  of  another  to  perform.  Clause 
of  return,  a  clause  by  which  the 
granter  of  a  right  makes  a  particular 
distinction  of  it,  and  provides  that  in 
a  certain  event  it  shall  return  to  him- 
self. Clauses  irritant  and  resolutive, 
clauses  devised  for  limiting  the  right 
of  an  absolute  proprietor.  By  the 
irritant  clause  the  deeds  done  by  the 


proprietor,  contrary  to  the  conditions 
of  the  right,  are  declared  to  be  void 
and  null ;  and  by  the  resolutive  clause, 
the  right  of  the  person  contravening  is 
resolved  and  extinguished. 

CLAUS'TRAL,  a.  [Lat.  claustrum,  an 
inclosure,  from  claudo.  See  CLAUSE.] 
Relating  to  a  cloister  or  religious 
house;  as,  a  claustral  prior. 

CLAU'SULAR,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having  clauses. 

CLAUS'UKE.n.  (s  as  z.)  [See  CLAUSE.] 
The  act  of  shutting  up  or  confining ; 
confinement.  [Lit.  us.] — 2.  In  uiuit., 
an  imperforated  canal. 

CLAVAGEL'LA,  n.  A  genus  of  tes- 
taceous acephalous  animals.  The  spe- 
cies were  supposed  to  be  all  fossil,  but 
a  recent  species  has  been  found. 

CLAVA'RIA,  n.  Club-shaped  fungus ; 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia  and  order  Fungi  of  Linnaeus, 
nat.  order  Lycoperineas.  One  species 
is  called  gray-goat's  beard. 

CLAV'ATED,or  CLAV'ATE,  a.  [Lat. 
clava;  Eng,  &club  ; 
W.  clwpa.]  1. 
Club  shaped  shav- 
ing the  form  of  a 
club ;  growing  gra- 
dually thicker  to- 
ward the  top,  as 
certain  parts  of  a 
plant.— 2.  Set  with 
knobs. 

CLAVE,    pret.    of 
Cleave.  u«vat*. 

CLAVE,  n.  A  kind  of  stool  used  by 
ship  carpenters. 

CLAV'ELLATED,  a.  Clavellated 
ashes,  potash  and  pearl-ash,  so  termed 
from  the  billets  or  little  clubs  used  in 
making  them. 

CLAVELLI'NA,  n.  Savigny's  name  for 
a  subgenus  of  Acididae,  with  a  gelatin- 
ous envelope  ortestasupported  upon  a 
peduncle,  and  having  the  branchial  sac 
without  plaits,  but  not  penetrating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  envelope. 

CLAV'IARY,  n.  [Lat.  clavis,  a  key; 
Gr.  K*.tis,  contracted  from  *Au$oa-:  Lat. 
claudo.]  A  scale  of  lines  and  spaces 
in  music. 

CLAVICHORD,  n.  [Lat.  clavis,  a.  key, 
and  chorda,  a  string.]  A  musical 
instrument  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  the 
nature  of  a  spinet.  The  strings  are 
muffled  with  small  bits  of  fine  woollen 
cloth,  to  soften  the  sounds;  used  in 
nunneries.  [See  CLARICHORD.] 

CLAVICLE,  n.  [Lat.  clavicula,  a  ten- 
dril, that  is,  a  little  key  or  fastener, 
from  clavis,  a  key  or  lock.]  The  col- 
lar bone.  There  are  two  clavicles,  or 
channel  bones,  joined  at  one  end  to  the 
scapula  or  shoulder  bone,  and  at  the 
other  to  the  sternum  or  breast  bone. 

CLA'VIER,  n.  [Lat.  clavis,  a  key.]  In 
music,  an  assemblage  of  all  the  keys 
of  an  organ  or  piano-forte,  represent- 
ing all  the  sounds  used  in  melody  and 
harmony. 

CLAVIGER,  n.  [Lat.  clavis,  a  key,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  One  who  keeps  the 
keys  of  any  place. 

CLAW,  n.  [Sax.  claw;  Ger.  klaue.]  1. 
The  sharp  hooked  nail  of  a  beast,  bird, 
or  other  animal. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and 
cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  clau-s,  and  ehew- 
eth  the  cud,  yc  shall  eat;  Deut.  xiv. 

His  nails  were  grown  like  bird's  clawgf 
Dan.  iv. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  an  animal  armed 

with  hooked  nails. — Claw,  or  unguis, 

in  bot.,  is  applied  to  the  narrow  por- 
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tion  of  a  petal,  as  is  seen  in  the  pink 
and  wallflower. 

CLAW,  t).  t.  [Sax.  clawen.]  To  pull, 
tear,  or  scratch  with  the  nails. — 2.  To 
scratch  or  tear  in  general;  to  tickle. 
— 3.f  To  flatter. 

To  claw  off  or  away,  to  scold  or  rail  at. 
— 2.  In  seamanship,  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward and  beat,  to  prevent  falling  on  a 
lee  shore — 3.  In  vulgar  language,  to 
scratch  away ;  to  get  off  or  escape. 

CLAW'BACK,  n.  [claw  and  back.] 
One  who  flatters ;  a  sycophant ;  a 
wheedler. 

CLAWED,  pp.  Scratched,  pulled,  or 
torn  with  claws. — 2.  a.  Furnished  with 
claws. 

CLAWING,  ppr.  Pulling,  tearing,  or 
scratching  with  claws  or  nails. 

CLAW'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  claws. 

CLAY,  n.  [Sax.  dag;  Ger.  hlei; 
W.  clai,  viscous,  sticky.]  1.  The 
name  of  certain  substances  which  are 
mixtures  of  silex  and  alumine,  some- 
times with  lime,  magnesia,  alkali  and 
metallic  oxides.  A  species  of  earths 
which  are  firmly  coherent,  weighty, 
compact,  and  hard  when  dry,  but  stiff, 
viscid,  and  ductile  when  moist,  and 
smooth  to  the  touch ;  not  readily  dif- 
fusible in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not 
readily  subsiding  in  it.  They  contract 
by  heat.  Clays  absorb  water  greedily, 
and  become  soft,  but  are  so  tenacious 
as  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  and 
hence  they  are  the  materials  of  bricks 
and  various  vessels,  domestic  and  che- 
mical. There  are  many  varieties  of 
clay  used  for  different  purposes;  as, 
pipe  clay,  potter's  clay,  porcelain  brick 
clay,  &c. — 2.  In  poetry  and  in  Scrip- 
ture, earth  in  general. 

I  also  atn  formed  out  of  the  cluyi  Job 
xxxiii. 

3.  In  Scripture,  clay  is  used  to  express 
frailty,  liableness  to  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. 

They  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay;  Job  iv. 

CLAY,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  manure  with 
clay. — 2.  To  purify  and  whiten  with 
clay,  as  sugar. 

CLAY-BUILT,  a.  Built  with  clay. 

CLAY-COLD,  a.  Cold  as  clay  or  earth ; 
lifeless. 

CLAYED,  pp.  Covered  or  manured 
with  clay. — 2.  Purified  and  whitened 
with  clay ;  as,  clayed  sugar. 

CLAYES,  n.  plur.  [Fr.  elate,  a  hurdle; 
W.  cltcyd.]  In  fort.,  wattles  or  hurdles 
made  with  stakes  interwoven  with 
osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 

CLAYEY,  a.  Consisting  of  clay; 
abounding  with  clay ;  partaking  of 
clay;  like  clay. 

CLAY-GROUND,  «.  Ground  consist- 
ing  of  clay,  or  abounding  with  it. 

CLAYISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  clay,  or  containing  particles  of  it. 

CLAY-LAND, )  n.  Land  consisting  of 

CLAY-SOIL,  )  clay,  or  abounding 
with  it. 

CLAY-MARL,  n.  A  whitish,  smooth, 
chalky  clay. 

CLAYMORE,  n.  The  common  basket- 
hilted  broadsword,  worn  by  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland. 

CLAY-PIT,  n.  A  pit  where  clay  is 
dug. 

CLAY-SLATE,  n.  In  mineral.,  argil- 
laceous schist;  argillite. 

CLAY-STONE,  n.  A  mineral.the  Shon- 
stein  of  Werner,  and  indurated  clay  of 
Kirwan.  It  resembles  compact  lime- 
stone or  calcareous  marl.  Its  texture 
is  porous,  compact,  or  slaty.  Its 
colour  is  ffray,  often  tinged  with  yellov* 


CLEANNESS 
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or  blue;  also  rose  or  pale  red,  or 
brownish  red,  and  sometimes  greenish. 
CLEAN,  a.  [Sax.  cleene;  W.  glan  or 
glain;  Ir.  glan;  Arm.  glan.  The  pri- 
mary sense  seems  to  be,  to  open  or  to 
remove,  to  separate.]  In  a  general 
sense,  free  from  extraneous  matter,  or 
whatever  is  injurious  or  offensive : 
hence  its  signification  depends  on  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  substances 
to  which  it  is  applied.  1.  Free  from 
dirt,  or  other  foul  matter;  as,  clean 
water  ;  a  clean  cup  ;  a  clean  floor. — 2. 
Free  from  weeds  or  stones  ;  as,  clean 
land ;  a  clean  garden  or  field. — 3.  Free 
from  knots  or  branches ;  as,  clean  tim- 
ber. In  America,  clear  is  generally 
used. — <t.  Free  from  moral  impurity ; 
innocent. 

Who  can  bring  a  clean  tiling  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  Job  xiv  ;  Acts  xviii. 
5.  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement; 
Lev.  x.;  Num.  xix. — 6.  Free  from  guilt; 
sanctified;  holy;  John  xiii.;  Ps.  li. — 7. 
That  might  be  eaten  by  the  Hebrews ; 
Gen.  vii.  8. — 8.  That  might  be  used ; 
Luke  xi — 9.  Free  from  a  foul  disease ; 
cured  of  leprosy ;  2  Kings  v.;  Mat.  viii. 
— 10.  Dexterous  ;  adroit ;  not  bung- 
ling ;  free  from  awkwardness ;  as,  a 
clean  feat;  a  clean  boxer. — 11.  Free 
from  infection ;  as,  a  clean  snip.  A 
clean  bill  of  health  is  a  certificate  that 
a  ship  is  clean,  or  free  from  infection. 

CLEAN,  adv.  Quite  ;  perfectly ;  wholly; 
entirely;  fully;  indicating  separation 
or  complete  removal  of  every  part. 
"The  people  passed  clean  over  Jor- 
dan;" Josh.  iii.  "Is  his  mercy  clean 
gone  for  ever?"  Ps.  Ixxvii.  This  use 
of  clean  is  not  now  elegant,  and  not 
used  except  in  vulgar  language. — 2. 
Without  miscarriage ;  dexterously. 
Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer.  Henley. 

CLEAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cltznan;  W.  glanau. 
See  THE  ADJECTIVE.]  To  remove  all 
foreign  matter  from ;  to  separate  from 
any  thing  whatever  is  extraneous  to  it, 
or  whatever  is  foul,  noxious,  or  offen- 
sive, as  dirt  or  filth  from  the  hands, 
body,  or  clothes,  foul  matter  from  a 
vessel,  weeds,  shrubs,  and  stones  from 
a  meadow ;  to  purify.  Thus  a  house  is 
cleaned  by  sweeping  and  washing;  a 
field  is  cleaned  by  ploughing  and  hoe- 
ing. 

€LEANED,pp.  Freed  fromfilth  or  dirt. 

€LEAN-HANDED,  a.  Having  clean 
hands. 

CLEAN-HEXRTED,  a.  Having  a  pure 
heart. 

CLEANING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  filth. 

CLEAN'LINESS,  n.  (clen'liness.)  [from 
cleanly.']  Freedom  from  dirt,  filth,  or 
any  foul  extraneous  matter. — 2.  Neat- 
ness of  person  or  dress;  purity. 

CLEAN'LY,  a.  (clen'ly.)  [from  clean.] 
Free  from  dirt,  filth,  or  any  foxil  mat- 
ter ;  neat ;  carefully  avoiding  filth. — 2. 
Pure;  free  from  mixture;  innocent; 
as,  cleanly  joys. — 3.  Cleansing ;  making 
clean ;  as,  cleanly  powder. — i.f  Nice  ; 
artful ;  dexterous ;  adroit ;  as,  a  cleanly 
play;  a  cleanly  evasion. 

CLEAN'LY,  adv.  (clen'ly.)  In  a  clean 
manner ;  neatly ;  without  filth. 

CLEANNESS,  n.  Freedom  from  dirt ; 
filth,  and  foreign  matter ;  neatness. — 
2.  Freedom  from  infection  or  a  foul 
disease. — 3.  Exactness  ;  purity ;  just- 
ness ;  correctness ;  used  of  language  or 
style;  as,  cleanness  of  expression. — 4. 
Purity ;  innocence.  In  scripture,  clean- 
ness  of  hands  denotes  innocence.  Clean- 
ness of  teeth  denotes  want  of  provi- 
sions; Amos  iv.  6. 


CLEANS' ABLE,  or  CLEANSI'BLE, 
a.  (clenz'able.)  That  may  be  cleansed. 

CLEANSE,  v.  t.  (clenz.)  [Sax.  clam- 
sian,  from  clcene,  clean.]  1.  To  purify; 
to  make  clean  ;  to  remove  filth,  or  foul 
matter  of  any  kind,  or  by  any  process 
whatever,  as  by  washing,  rubbing, 
scouring,  scraping,  purging,  ventilation, 
&c. ;  as,  to  cleanse  the  hands  or  face  ; 
to  cleanse  a  garment ;  to  cleanse  the 
bowels;  to  cleanse  a  ship;  to  cleanse 
an  infected  house. — 2.  To  free  from  a 
foul  or  infectious  disease;  to  heal; 
Lev.  xiv.  4,  8;  Mark  i.  42. — 3.  To  free 
from  ceremonial  pollution,  and  conse- 
crate to  a  holy  use;  Num.  viii.  15.; 
Ezek.  xliii.  20.— 4.  To  purify  from 
guilt ;  1  John  i.  7 — 5.  To  remove ;  as, 
to  cleanse  a  crime. 

CLEANS'ED, pp.  (clenz'ed.)  Purified; 
made  clean;  purged;  healed. 

CLEANS'ER,  n.  (clenz'er.)  He  or  that 
which  cleanses  ;  in  medicine,  a  deter- 
gent. 

€LEANS'ING,  ppr.  (elenz'ing.)  Puri- 
fying ;  making  clean ;  purging ;  re- 
moving foul  or  noxious  matter  from ; 
freeing  from  guilt. 

€LEANS'ING,  a.  (elenz'ing.)  Adapted 
to  cleanse  and  purify. 

CLEANS'ING,  n.  (elenz'ing.)  The  act 
of  purifying  or  purging;  Mark  i.  44; 
Luke  v.  14. 

€LEAN-TIMBEHED,t  a.  Well-pro- 
portioned. 

CLEAR,  a.  [W.  doer,  clear,  bright, 
from  llaer,  a  reflux,  ttaeru,  to  ebb,  to 
clear,  or  W.  eglur,  clear,  from  llur,  ex- 
tended, [like  floor;]  Ir.  gleair,  lear, 
leir  and  glor;  Lat.  clams.  See  GLABE 
andGLORY.]  1. Open  ;freefrom  obstruc- 
tion; as,  a  clear  plat  of  ground;  the 
way  is  clear. — 2.  Free  from  clouds,  or 
fog  ;  serene ;  as,  a  clear  day. — 3.  Free 
from  foreign  matter ;  unmixed ;  pure ; 
as,  clear  water;  clear  sand;  clear  air  ; 
clear  glass. — 4.  Free  from  any  thing 
that  creates  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  ap- 
parent; evident;  manifest;  not  ob- 
scure ;  conspicuous ;  that  is,  open  to 
the  mind ;  as,  the  reason  is  clear. — 5. 
Unclouded ;  luminous ;  not  obscured; 
as,  a  clear  sun ;  a  clear  shining  after  a 
rain;  2  Sam.  xxiii. — 6.  Unobstructed ; 
unobscured  ;  as,  a  clear  view. — 7.  Per- 
spicacious ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  clear  sight. — 
8.  Not  clouded  with  care,  or  ruffled  by 
passion;  cheerful;  serene;  as,  a  clear 
aspect. — 9.  Evident;  undeniable;  in- 
disputable ;  as,  the  victory  was  clear. 
— 10.  Quick  to  understand ;  prompt ; 
acute. 

Mother  of  science,  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear.  Milton. 

11.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame;  inno- 
cent ;    unspotted ;    irreproachable ;    2 
Cor.  vii. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear. 
Pope. 

12.  Free  from  bias ;  unprepossessed ; 
not  preoccupied ;  impartial ;  as,  a  clear 
judgment. — 13.  Free  from  debt,  or  ob- 
ligation ;  not  liable  to  prosecution ;  as, 
to  be  clear  of  debt  or  responsibility. — 
14.  Free  from  deductions,  or  charges ; 
as,  clear  gain  or  profit. — 15.  Not  en- 
tangled ;  unembarrassed ;  free ;  as,  the 
cable  is  clear.     A  ship  is  clear,  when 
she  is  so  remote  from  shore  or  other 
object,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  strik- 
ing, or  to  have  sea  room  sufficient.   The 
coast  is  called  clear  when  the  naviga- 
tion is  not   interrupted  or  rendered 
dangerous  by  rocks,  sands,  breakers, 
&c. — 16.  Open;  distinct;  not  jarring, 
or  harsh;   as,  a  clear  sound;    a  clear 
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voice. — 17.  Liberated  ;  freed ;  acquitted 
of  charges ;  as,  a  man  has  been  tried 
and  got  clear. — 18.  Free  from  spots  or 
any  thing  that  disfigures ;  as,  a  clear 
skin.  Clear  is  followed  by  from  or  by  of. 
Thou  shalt  be  clear  from  this  ray  oath: 
Gen.  xxiy. 

The  air  is  dear  of  damp  exhalations. 

Temple. 

CLEAR,  adv.  Plainly ;  not  obscurely  ; 
manifestly. — 2.  Clean;  quite;  entirely; 
wholly  ;  indicating  entire  separation  ; 
as,  to  cut  a  piece  clear  off;  to  go  clear 
away ;  but  in  this  sense  its  use  is  not 
elegant. — Clear  or  in  the  clear,  among 
artificers,  denotes  the  space  within 
walls,  or  length  and  breadth  clear  or 
exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
— Clear  in  the  clear,  also  the  nett  dis- 
tance between  any  two  bodies  where 
no  other  intervenes,  or  between  their 
nearest  surfaces. 

CLEAR,  v.  t.  To  make  clear  ;  to  fine ; 
to  remove  any  thing  foreign ;  to  sepa- 
rate from  any  foul  matter ;  to  purify ; 
to  clarify;  as,  to  char  liquors — 2.  To 
free  from  obstructions  ;  as,  to  dearths 
road. — <5.  To  free  from  any  thing  noxi- 
ous or  injurious ;  as,  to  clear  the  ocean 
of  pirates ;  to  clear  the  land  of  ene- 
mies.— 4.  To  remove  any  incumbrance, 
or  embarrassment ;  often  followed  by 
off  or  away;  as,  to  clear  off  debts ;  to 
clear  away  rubbish. — 5.  To  free ;  to  li- 
berate, or  disengage ;  to  exonerate ;  as, 
to  clear  a  man  from  debt,  obligation, 
or  duty. — 6.  To  cleanse;  as,  to  clear 
the  hands  from  filth ;  to  clear  the 
bowels. — 7.  To  remove  any  thing  that 
obscures,  as  clonds  or  fog;  to  make 
bright ;  as,  to  clear  the  sky ;  sometimes 
followed  by  up.— 8.  To  free  from  ob- 
scurity, perplexity,  or  ambiguity;  as,  to 
clear  a  question  or  theory ;  to  clear  up 
a  case  or  point. — 9.  To  purge  from  the 
imputation  of  guilt ;  to  justify  or  vin- 
dicate. 

How  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  Gen.  xliv. 
That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty; 
Ex.  xxxiv. 

10.  In  a  legal  sense,  to  acquit  on  trial, 
by  verdict;  as,  the  prisoner  has  been 
tried  and  cleared. — 11.  To  make  gain 
or  profit,  beyond  all  expenses  and 
charges ;  as,  to  clear  ten  per  cent,  by  a 

sale  of  goods,  or  by  a  voyage 12.  To 

remove  wood  from  land ;  to  cut  down 
trees,  remove,  or  burn  them,  and  pre- 
pare land  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  as,  to 
clear  land  for  wheat.— 13.  To  leap  over 
or  pass  by  without  touching,  or  failure ; 
as,  to  clear  a  hedge  or  ditch. —  To  clear  a 
ship  at  the  custom  house,  is  to  exhibit  the 
documents  required  by  law,  give  bonds 
or  perform  other  acts  requisite,  and 
procure  a  permission  to  sail,  and  such 
papers  as  the  law  requires. — To  clear 
the  land,  in  seamen's  Ian.,  is  to  gain  such 
a  distance  from  shore,  as  to  have  open 
sea  room,  and  be  out  of  danger  from 
the  land — To  clear  the  hold,  is  to  empty 
or  unload  a  ship. —  To  clear  a  ship  for 
action,  or  to  clear  for  action,  is  to  re- 
move all  incumbrances  from  the  decks, 

and  prepare  for  an    engagement To 

clear  out  a  ship,  in  the  merchant  service, 
is  to  obtain  leave  for  sailing,  or  filling 
the_  cargo  by  paying  the  customs. 

CLEAR,  v.  r'.To  become  free  from  clouds 
or  fog;  to  become  fair;  often  followed 
by  up,  off,  or  away;  as,  the  sky  clears; 
the  weather  clears  up;  it  clears  away; 
it  clears  off. — 2.  To  be  disengaged  from 
incumbrances,  distress,  or  entangle- 
ments; to  become  free  or  disengaged. 
He  that  clears  at  once  will  rejapse./'acwi. 


CLEAR  STORY 


CLEAVE 


CLEMATIS 


CLEARAGE,  n.  The  removing  of  any 
thing.  [Lit.  us] 

CLEARANCE,  n.  A  certificate  that  a 
ship  or  vessel  has  been  cleared  at  the 
custom  house;  permission  to  sail. 

CLEARED,  pp.  Purified;  freed  from 
foreign  matter,  or  from  incumbrance  ; 
made  manifest;  made  luminous;  cleans- 
ed; liberated;  acquitted. 

CLEARER,  n.  That  which  clears,  puri- 
fies, or  enlightens  ;  that  which  bright- 
ens. In  ships,  a  tool  on  which  the 
hemp  is  always  finished  for  lines  and 
twines  for  sail  makers,  &c. 

CLEARING,  ppr.  Purifying;  removing 
foul  matter,  incumbrances,  or  obstruc- 
tions ;  making  evident  or  luminous  ; 
cleansing  ;  liberating  ;  disengaging  ; 
acquitting  ;  making  gain  beyond  all 
costs  and  charges. 

CLEARING,  n.  A  defence  ;  justifica- 
tion ;  vindication  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  —  2.  A 
place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood 
for  cultivation  ;  a  common  use  of  the 
word  in  America  __  3.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing clear.  —  4.  Among  London  bankers, 
a  method  adopted  by  them  for  ex- 
changing the  drafts  on  each  other's 
houses,  and  settling  the  differences. 

CLEA'RING-HOUSE,    n.    The  place 
where  the  operation  termed  clearing  is 
carried  on  among  the  London  bankers. 
[See  CLEARING.] 

CLEARLY,  adv.  Plainly;  evidently; 
fully  ;  as,  the  fact  is  clearly  proved.  — 
2.  Without  obstruction  ;  luminously  ; 
as,  to  shine  clearly.  —  3.  With  clear  dis- 
cernment; as,  to  understand  clearly.  — 
4.  Without  entaglement,  or  confusion. 

—  5.  Plainly  ;  honestly  ;  candidly. 
Deal  clearly  and   impartially  with  your- 

selves. Tillotton. 

fi.  Without  reserve,  evasion  or  subter- 
fuge. 

CLEARNESS,  n.  Freedom  from  foul  or 
extraneous  matter  ;  purity  ;  as,  the 
clearness  of  water,  or  other  liquor.  —  2. 
Freedom  from  obstruction  or  incum- 
brance ;  as,  the  clearness  of  the  ground. 

—  3.   Freedom  from  fogs  or  clouds  ; 
openness  ;  as,  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
It  generally  expresses  less  than  bright- 
ness   or    splendour;    Exod.   xxiv.  —  4. 
Distinctness  ;    perspicuity  ;    luminous- 
ness  ;    as,  the  clearness  of  reason,  of 
views,  of  arguments,  of  explanations. 

—  5.  Plainness,  or  plain  dealing  ;  sin- 
cerity ;  honesty  ;  fairness  ;  candour  __ 
•  —  6.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill. 

—  7.  Freedom  from  spots,  or  any  thing 
that  disfigures  ;  as,  the  clearness  of  the 
skin. 

CLEAR-SEEING,  a.  Having  a  clear 
sight  or  understanding. 


Shining  with  brightness,  or  unobstruct- 

ed splendour. 
CLEAR-SIGHTED,    a.      [clear    and 

sight.]     Seeing  with  clearness  ;  having 

acuteness  of  sight  ;    discerning  ;   per- 

spicacious ;  as,  clear-sighted  reason  ;  a 

clear-sighted  judge. 
CLEAR-SIGHTEDNESS,  n.      Acute 

discernment. 
CLEAR-STARCH,    v.    t.    [clear    and 

starch.]     To    stiffen    and  clear    with 

starch,  and  by  clapping  with  the  hands  ; 

as,  to  clear-starch  muslin. 
CLEAR-STARCHER,  n.  Onewho  clear- 

starches. 
CLEAR-STARCHING,  ppr.  Stiffening 

and   clearing  with  starch.  —  2.  n.  The 

act   of   stiffening    and  clearing    with 

starch. 
CLEAR  STORY,  or  CLERE  STORY, 

n.The  upper  division  of  the  nave,  choir, 


and  transepts  of  a  church.  The  name 
is  by  some  derived  from  the  clair,  or 
light  admitted  through  its  windows ; 
others  have  supposed  it  to  have  arisen 
from  the  windows  being  clear  of  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles,  and  others  from  that 
story  of  the  building  being  clear  of 
rafters,  joists,  or  flooring. 

CLEAR  or  CLERE  STORIAL,  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  upper  part  of  a  church. 
CLEAR-TONED,   a.   Having   a  clear 
sound. 

CLEAR- VOICED,  a.  Having  a  clear 
voice. 

From  whose  tops  the  clear-voiced  boys 
sing  thrice,  every  twenty-four  hours,  eulo- 
gies. Sir  T.  Herbeit. 

CLEAT,  n.  [Qti.  the  root  of  Lat.  claudo. 
Gr.  */u<fl;»»,  the  fastener.]     A  piece  of 
wood  used  in  a  ship  to  fasten  ropes 
upon.     It  is  formed  with  one  arm  or 
two,  or  with  a  hol- 
low  to    receive    a 
rope,  and  is  made 
fast  to  some  part 
of  a  vessel.     There 
are    several    kinds  cleat, 

of  cleats  on  board 

vessels  ;  such  as  belaying  cleats,  dock- 
cleats,  or  thumb-cleats.  [The  form  of 
some  may  differ  from  that  given  above, 
but  the  use  of  all  is  the  same.] 

CLEAVAGE,  n.  The  act  of  cleaving  or 
splitting. — 2.  In  miner.,  the  manner  of 
cleaving  or  of  mechanical  divisions.  It 
is  used  in  relation  to  the  fracture  of 
minerals  which  have  natural  joints  and 
possess  a  regular  structure.  Certain 
rocks,  usually  called  slate  rocks,  may  be 
cleaved  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
thin  lamina?  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  which  are  generally  not 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  true  strata, 
or  layers  of  deposition,  so  that  the 
planes  of  cleavage  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  stratifications  ;  they  also 
differ  from  joints,  which  are  fissures  or 
lines  of  parting  at  definite  distances, 
and  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.  The  partings  which 
divide  columnar  basalt  into  prisms,  are 
joints.  The  mechanical  division  of 
crystals,  by  showing  the  direction  in 
which  their  laminae  can  separate,  en- 
ables us  to  determine  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  these  laminae.  In  the  in- 
terior of  many  minerals,  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  may  frequently  be  seen, 
without  using  any  mechanical  violence. 

CLEAVABLE,  a.  That  may  cleave  or 
be  divided. 

CLEAVE,  t).  t.  pret.  clave  or  cleaved. 
[Sax.  cleofian,  cliofian,  to  split  and  to 
adhere;  clyfian,  to  adhere ;  Ger.  hleben 
or  hleiben.  The  old  preterit  clave  is 
obsolescent.]  1.  To  stick ;  to  adhere  ; 
to  hold  to. 

My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin;   Ps.  cii. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth;   Ps.  cxxxvii. 

Cleave  to  that  which  is  good;   Rom.  xii. 
2.  To  unite  aptly  ;  to  fit ;  to  sit  well  on. 
— 3.  To  unite  or  be  united  closely  in 
interest  or  affection  ;  to  adhere  with 
strong  attachment, 

A  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife;  Gen.  ii;  Mat.  xix. 

Cleave  to  Jehovah  your  God;  Josh,  xxiii. 

CLEAVE,  t).  t.  pret.  cleft;  pp.  cleft  or 
cleaved.  The  old  pret.  clove  is  obso- 
lete; clave  is  obsolescent.  The  old 
participle,  cloven,  is  obsolescent,  or 
rather  used  as  an  adjective.  [Sax. 
cleojian  or  clifian;  Ger.  klieben;  Russ. 
lopayu;  Gr.  AIT*.  This  word  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Lat.  liber,  free, 
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and  bark,  book,  libero,  to  free,  Fr.  livrer, 
whence  deliver.]  1.  To  part  or  divide 
by  force  ;  to  split  or  rive  ;  to  open  or 
sever  the  cohering  parts  of  a  body,  by 
cutting  or  by  the  application  of  force ; 
as,  to  cleave  wood  ;  to  cleave  a  rock ; 
to  cleave  the  flood ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. — 2.  To 
part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  beast  that  cleaveth  the  cleft  into 
two  claws;  Deut.  xiv. 

CLEAVE,  v.  i.  To  part;  to  open;  to 
crack ;  to  separate,  as  parts  of  coher- 
ing bodies ;  as,  the  ground  cleaves  by 
frost. 

The  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the 
midst  thereof;  Zech.  xiv. 

CLEAVED,  pp.   Split ;  rived ;  divided 

CLE  AVEL  ANDITE,  n.  [from  professor 
Cleaveland.]  A  mineral,  generally  of  a 
white  or  grayish  white  colour,  some- 
times blue,  or  bluish  or  reddish ;  called 
also  silicious  felspar,  or  albite. 

CLEAVER,  n.  One  who  cleaves ;  that 
which  cleaves ;  a  butcher's  instrument 
for  cutting  animal  bodies  into  joints  or 
pieces. 

CLEAVERS,  n.  A  plant,  of  the  genus 
Galium,  G.  Aparine,  called  also  goose- 
grass. 

CLEAVING,  ppr.  Sticking;  adhering; 
nniting  to.  Also,  splitting  ;  dividing ; 
riving. 

CLECH'E,  n.  In  her.,  a  French  term 
signifying  any  ordinary  pierced  through- 
out,   and    so  much 
perforated,  that  the 
chief    substance    is 
taken  from  it,  leav- 
ing nothing   visible 
but      the     edges. — 
Cross   Clechee,  is  a 
cross  with  the  inside 
taken    out,    leaving 
ciecW  Cro*s.         only    an    edge,   and 
which  might  be  blazoned  a  cross  void- 
ed of  the  field.   It  is  also  termed  cross- 
recnursie. 

CLEDGE,  n.  Among  miners,  the  upper 
stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

CLEF,  n.  [Fr.  clef;  Lat.  clavis,  a  key, 
the  fastener.]  A  character  in  music, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  staff,  to 
determine  the  degree  of  elevation,  oc- 
cupied by  that  staff  in  the  general  cla- 
viary  or  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  contains 
in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

CLEFT,  pp.  of  Cleave.  Divided  ;  split; 
parted  asunder. 

CLEFT,  n.  A  space  or  opening  made  by 
splitting ;  a  crack ;  a  crevice ;  as,  the 
cleft  of  a  rock;  Isa.  ii.  21. — 2.  A  di- 
sease in  horses  ;  a  crack  on  the  bought 
of  the  pastern. — 3.  A  piece  made  by 
splitting ;  as,  a  cleft  of  wood.  [This 
word  is  sometimes  written  clift,] 

CLEFT'-FOOTED,  a.  Having  a  cloven 
foot. 

CLEFT-GRAFT,  v.  t.  [cleft  and  graft.'] 
To  ingraft  by  cleaving  the  stock  and 
inserting  a  scion. 

CLEG,  n.  The  horse  fly  or  gad  fly;  Dan. 
hl&g. 

CLEITHRAL,  a.  Descriptive  Of  a  tem- 
ple whose  roof  completely  covers  it. 
[See  CLEITHROS.] 

CLEITH'ROS,  n.  A  temple  closed  in  or 
covered  by  a  roof. 

CLEM.t  v.  t.  [Ger.  hlemmen.]  To 
starve. 

CLEM'ATIS,  n.  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Ranunculaceae.  The  most  common  spe- 
cies is  C.  vitalba,  or  the  common  travel- 
ler's joy,  which  runs  over  the  hedges  in 


CLEPSYDRA 


CLERK 


CLEVER 


many  pans  of  England,  loading  them 
6rst  with  its  copious  clusters  of  white 
blossoms,  and  afterwards  with  heaps 
of  its  feather-tailed,  silky  tufts. 
CLEM'ENCY,  n.  [Lat.  dementia,  from 
clement,  mild,  smooth;  whence  Fr.  cle- 
meace;  W.  Him,  smooth.]  1.  Mildness  ; 
softness ;  as,  the  clemency  of  the  air. — 

2.  Mildness  of  temper ;  gentleness  or 
lenity   of    disposition;    disposition    to 
treat  with  favour  and  kindness. 

I  pray  tliee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of 
thy  clemency  a  few  words;  Acts  xxiv. 

3.  Mercy,  disposition   to  treat    with 
lenity,  to  forgive  or  to  spare,  as  offend- 
ers; tenderness  in  punishing;  opposed 
to  severity,  harshness,  or  rigour. 

CLEM'ENT,  a.  Mild  in  temper  and  dis- 
position; gentle;  lenient;  merciful; 
kind  ;  tender  ;  compassionate. 

CLEM'ENTINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  St. 
Clement,  or  to  his  compilations ;  or  to 
the  constitutions  of  Clement  V. 

CLEM'ENTLY,  adv.  With  mildness  of 
temper ;  mercifully. 

CLENCH.    See  CLINCH. 

CLEO'NUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  of  the  family  Curculionidse. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known 
which  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  C.  Sulcirostris  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  chalky  and 
sandy  situations. 

CLEPE,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Sax.  clepan,  cleo- 
pan,  clvpan,  to  cry  out;  W.  clepiaw, 
to  clack.]  •(•  To  call  or  name. 

CLEPSAM'MIA,  n.  [Gr.  *XETT«,  to  hide, 
to  steal,  and  «/i,iuc,  sand.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  time  by  sand,  like 
an  hour-glass. 

CLEP  SYDRA,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  «ii- 
•J>i>8;«:  XXI»T»,  to  steal,  to  hide,  and 
i8«5,  water.]  1.  A  time-piece  used  by 


Clepiydra. 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  mea- 
sured time  by  the  discharge  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water.  There  were 
many  kinds  of  clepsydrse  or  water- 
clocks  among  the  ancients,  but  they 
all  had  this  in  common,  that  the  water 
ran  generally  through  an  orifice  or 
narrow  passage  from  one  vessel  into 
another  in  the  manner  of  a  sand- 
glass ;  and  in  the  lower  was  a  piece  of 
cork  or  light  wood,  which,  as  the 
vessel  filled,  rose  up  by  degrees  and 
showed  the  hour.  These  instruments 
had  three  great  defects ;  the  first  was 
that  the  water  ran  out  with  greater 
or  less  facility,  as  the  air  was  more  or 
less  dense ;  the  second,  that  the  flow 
increased  by  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture; and  the  third,  that  the  water 
flowed  more  quickly  at  the  beginning 
than  towards  the  conclusion.  Clep- 
sydrae no  doubt  suggested  the  use  of 
sand-glasses,  the  principle  being  the 
same  in  both;  neither  having  the  accu- 


racy of  our  modern  time-pieces.— 2.  A 
chemical  vessel. 

€LER'Gl€AL,t,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
clergy.  [See  CLERICAL.] 

€LER'GY,  n.  [Fr.  clerge ;  Norm,  cler- 
hus,  clerex,  clergy,  or  clerks,  and 
clergie,  literature;  Arm.  doer,  the 
plural  of  cloarecq,  a  clerk ;  Corn. 
cloireg;  Ir.  cleir,  clergy,  and  cleirriuch, 
a  clerk  or  clergyman ;  Lat.  clerus,  cle- 
ricus,  which  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  Gr.  *^n,  lot  or  portion,  inherit- 
ance, estate,  and  the  body  of  those  who 
perform  sacred  duties;  whence  *Xr(°», 
to  choose  by  lot,  to  make  a  clerk,  cle- 
ricum  facere.  In  1  Pet.  v.  3,  the  word 
in  the  plural  seems  to  signify  the 
church  or  body  of  believers ;  it  is  ren- 
dered God's  heritage.  In  W.  cler 
signifies  teachers  or  learned  men  of 
the  druidical  order;  clerig,  belonging 
to  the  cler,  clerical.  It.  Sp.  clero,  from 
the  Latin.  The  application  of  this 
word  to  ministers  or  ecclesiastical 
teachers  seems  to  have  originated  in 
their  possessions,  or  separate  allot- 
ments of  hind;  or  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament denomination  of  the  priests, 
for  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  there  called  the 
lot,  heritage,  or  inheritance  of  the 
Lord.]  1.  The  body  of  men  set  apart 
and  consecrated,  by  due  ordination,  to 
the  service  of  God,  in  the  Christian 
church;  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
distinction  from  the  laity. — 2.  The  pri- 
vilege or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clergyable  felony,  he  is 
entitled  equally  to  his  clergy  after  as  before 
conviction.  BUickttune. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  in  English  law,  origin- 
ally the  exemption  of  the  persons  of 
clergymen  from  criminal  process  before 
a  secular  judge;  or  a  privilege  by 
which  a  clerk,  or  person  in  orders, 
claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary 
to  purge  himself  of  felony.  This  ano- 
malous privilege,  first  assumed  to  give 
immunity  to  priestly  persons,  was  in  the 
sequel  extended  to  lettered  laymen,  in 
many  cases.  First  legally  recognised  by 
Stat.  3  Edw.  1.  A.  D.  1274;  modified  in 
1513,  temp.  Hen.  8 ;  it  was  wholly  re- 
pealed by  7  and  8  Geo.  4.,  June  1827. 

CLER'GYMAN,  n.  A  man  in  holy 
orders;  a  man  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  according  to  the  rules  of  any 
particular  denomination  of  Christians. 

CLER'IC,  n.  A  clerk  or  clergyman. 

€LER'I€,  or  €LER'I€AL,  a.  [Lat. 
clericus;  Gr.  *AH{/*«.  See  CLERGT 
and  CLERK.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  clergy;  as,  clerical  tonsure; 
clerical  robes ;  clerical  duties. — Cleri- 
cal errors,  are  errors  made  by  a  clerk 
or  by  a  transcriber. 

CLE'RWJE,  n.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  section  Malaco- 
dermi.  Most  of  these  insects  are  found 
on  flowers,  and  some  on  old  trees. 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus 
Clerus,  the  species  of  which  are  com- 
mon in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  are  found  on  the  flowers  of  um- 
belliferous plants. 

CLERK,  n.  [Sax.  cleric,  clerc,  clere; 
Lat.  clericus;  Gr.  xAt^ixof.  See 
CLERGY.]  1.  A  clergyman  or  eccle- 
siastic; a  man  in  holy  orders. — 2.  A 
man  that  can  read. 

Every  one  that  could  read — being  ac- 
counted a  clerk.  Blackttwe. 
3.  A  man  of  letters;  a  scholar.  The 
foregoing  significations  are  found  in 
the  English  laws,  and  histories  of  the 
church ;  as  in  the  rude  ages  of  the 
church,  learning  was  chiefly  confined 
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to  the  clergy. — In  modern  usage,  4.  A 
writer;  one  who  is  employed  in  the 
use  of  the  pen,  in  an  office  public  or 
private,  for  keeping  records  and  ac- 
counts; as,  the  clerk  of  a  court.  In 
some  cases,  clerk  is  synonymous  with 
secretary;  but  not  always.  A  clerk 
is  always  an  officer  subordinate  to  a 
higher  officer,  board,  corporation,  or 
person ;  whereas,  a  secretary  may  be 
either  a  subordinate  officer,  or  the  head 
of  an  office  or  department.  Clerks  are 
of  different  kinds,  according  to  their 
office. — Clerk  of  the  assize,  the  person 
who  writes  all  things  judicially  done 
by  the  justices  of  assize  in  their  cir- 
cuits.—  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  nils, 
an  officer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
also  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
records  all  transactions  in  Parliament, 
and  engrosses  them  in  parchment 
rolls. — Clerk  of  the  peace,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace, 
whose  business  is  to  read  indictments, 
enrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  tin 
process. — Clerk  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of 
the  exchequer,  who,  having  the  accounts 
of  all  debts  due  to  the  king  (queen) 
delivered  out  of  the  remembrancer's 
office,  charges  them  in  a  great  roll 
folded  up  like  a  pipe. — Clerk  of  the 
rolls,  an  officer  of  chancery,  whose 
business  is  to  search  after,  and  make 
copies  of  deeds,  offiees,&c. — Clerhofthi 
signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  (her)  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary, who  has  the  custody  of  the  privy 
signet. — Clerk  of  the  session,  the  title 
given  to  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of 
Session. — Clerk  of  justiciary,  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  There  are 
a  principal  and  depute-clerk,  and  an 
assistant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  Justiciary  Court  in 
Edinburgh,  to  keep  the  books  of  ad- 
journal,  and  to  write  out  the  inter- 
locutors and  sentences  of  the  court. — 
5.  A  layman  who  is  the  reader  of  re- 
sponses in  church-service. 

CLERK'-ALE,  n.  [clerk  and  ale.}  In 
England,  the  feast  of  the  parish  clerk. 

€LEKK'LESS,  a.  Ignorant,  unlearned. 

€LERK'LIKE,a.Likeaclerk;  learned. 

CLERKLY,  a.  Scholarlike. 

CLERK'LY,  adv.  In  a  learned  manner. 

€LERK'SH1P,  n.  A  state  of  being  in 
holy  orders. — 2.  Scholarship. — 3.  The 
office  or  business  of  a  clerk  or  writer. 

€LERODEN'DRUM,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Didynamia  and 
order  Angiospermia  of  Linnams;  nat. 
order  Verbenacese.  The  species  are 
natives  of  India. 

CLER'OMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  *A,e«,  lot, 
and  ^«rrii«,  divination.]  A  divination  by 
throwing  dice  or  little  bones,  and  ob- 
serving the  points  or  marks  turned  up. 

CLERON'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  *>.*<«,  lot,  and 
ton'..-,  justice,  law,  custom.]  That 
which  is  given  as  his  lot  to  any  one ; 
his  heritage  or  patrimony. 

CLETHRA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Decandria  and  order  Mono- 
gynia,  nat.  order  Ericaceaj.  One  spe- 
cies, C.  Alnifolia,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  is  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs. 


of  a  hill,  rock,  or  precipice ;  as,  Cleve- 
land, Clifton. 

€LE V'ER,  a.  [Etymologists  are  perplex- 
ed in  tracing  this  word.  If  the  elements 
are  fib  or  Ib,  the  affinities  may  be  Russ- 
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lovkie,  convenient,  dexterous,  ulovka, 
dexterity,  craft,  lovlyu,  to  take  or 
seize,  as  if  allied  to  Gothic  lofa,  IT. 
lamb,  W.  llaw,  the  hand.  In  Ir.  tub 
is  a  thong  or  loop,  a  plait  or  fold,  and 
craft,  cunning;  lubach,  sly,  crafty; 
lubam,  to  bend.  In  Eth.  labawi  signi- 
fies ingenious,  ready,  skilful,  and  the 
verb,  to  understand,  or  be  skilful.  If 
v  in  clever  is  from  g,  as  in  many  other 
words,  the  affinities  may  be  Sax.  gleaw, 
knowing,  skilful,  industrious,  wise, 
which  is  the  Ger.  Mag.  Yet  much  doubt 
remains.]  1.  Fit;  suitable;  convenient; 
proper;  commodious. — -2.  Dexterous; 
adroit ;  ready ;  that  performs  with  skill 
or  address;  that  has  the  art  of  doing 
or  devising  any  thing  readily;  skilful; 
neat-handed.— 3.  Ingenious,  knowing, 
discerning,  witty.  According  to  Rich- 
ardson, a  clever  man  is  one  who  makes 
an  active,  alert,  adroit,  ready  use  of 
the  means  in  his  power;  who  handles 
his  tools  with  skill,  dexterity,  and  des- 
patch. He  says  the  word  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  order  of  ability ; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true  in  regard  to 
good  writers;  in  conversation,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  talent  is  frequently 
termed  a  clever  man,  particularly  if  he 
makes  a  ready  and  successful  applica- 
tion of  his  talents  in  various  circum- 
stances and  emergencies. — 4.  In  New 
England,  good-natured,  possessing  an 
agreeable  mind  or  disposition.  It  is  a 
colloquial  word,  but  sometimes  found 
in  respectable  writings.  In  some  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  said  this  word 
is  applied  to  the  intellect,  denoting 
ingenious,  knowing,  discerning. 

CLEVERLY, adv.  Fitly;  dexterously; 
handsomely ;  ingeniously. 

CLEVERNESS,  n.  Dexterity;  adroit- 
ness; skill;  ingenuity. — 2.  In  New 
England,  mildness  or  agreeableness  of 
disposition;  obligingness;  good  nature. 

CLEV'Y,   In.   [Qu.   Lat.   clavis.]     In 

CLEVIS,/  New  England,  an  iron 
bent  to  the  form  of  an  ox-bow,  with 
the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a 
pin,  used  on  the  end  of  a  cart-neap  to 
hold  the  chain  of  the  forward  horse  or 
oxen ;  or  a  draft  iron  on  a  plough. 

CLEW,  or  CLUE,  n.  [Sa%.cleow,cliwe; 
Ger.  hloben;  Lat.  globus.  The  word 
signifies  a  ball  or  a  lump.  In  Welsh, 
dob  is  a  knob  or  boss ;  clwpa  is  a  club 
or  knob ;  clap  is  a  lump ;  all  from  roots 
in  Ib;  Hob,  a  lump,  a  lubber.]  1.  A 
ball  of  thread.— 2.  The  thread  that 
forms  a  ball;  the  thread  that  is  used 
to  guide  a  person  in  a  labyrinth. 
Hence,  any  thing  that  guides  or  directs 

one  in  an  intricate  case 3.  The  lower 

corner  of  a  square  sail,  and  the  aft- 
most  corner  of  a  stay  sail. — Clews  of  a 
hammock,  the  combination  of  small 
lines  by  which  it  is  suspended.  From 
clew  to  earing,  a  sea  phrase,  implying 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

CLEW,  v.  t.  In  seamanship,  to  truss  up 
to  the  yard,  by  means  of  clew-garnets 
or  clew-lines,  in  order  to  furling. — 2. 
To  direct. 

€LEW'ED,  pp.  Trussed  up,  as  sails. 

€LEW'-GARNETS,  n.  In  marine  lan- 
guage, a  sort  of  tackle,  or  rope  and 
pulley,  fastened  to  the  clews  of  the 
main  and  fore  sails  to  truss  them  up 
to  the  yard. 

CLEWING,  ppr.  Trussing  up. 

CLEW-LINES,  n.  Ttese  are  the  same 
tackle,  and  used  for  the  like  purpose 
as  clew-garnets,  but  are  applied  to  the 
smaller  square  sails,  as  the  top-sail, 
top-gallant,  and  sprit-sails. 


CLICK,  v.  i.  [D.  hlikhen;  Fr.  cliquetcr, 
to  crack;  cliquct,  a  mill-clapper.  See 
CLACK,  to  the  root  of  which  this  word 
belongs.]  Literally,  to  strike;  hence, 
to  make  a  small  sharp  noise,  or  rather 
a  succession  of  small  sharp  sounds,  as 
by  a  gentle  striking,  as  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked.       Gay. 

CLICK,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small 
piece  of  iron  falling  into  a  notched 
wheel  attached  to  the  winches  in  cut- 
ters, &c. 

CLICK,  n.  The  latch  of  a  door.  [Local.] 

€LICK'ER,  n.  The  servant  of  a  sales- 
man, who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite 
customers.  [A  low  word.] — 2.  A  horse 
that  clicks  with  his  feet ;  a  knocker. 

CLICK'ET,  n.  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

CLICK'ING,  ppr.  Making  small  sharp 
noises. 

CLI'ENT,  n.  [Fr.  client;  Lat.  client.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  a 
man  of  distinction  and  influence,  who, 
in  respect  to  that  relation,  was  called 
his  patron.     Hence,  in  modern  usage, 

2.  Oue  who  applies  to  a   lawyer  or 
counsellor  for  advice  and  direction  in 
a  question  of  law,  or  commits  his  cause 
to  his  management  in  prosecuting  a 
claim,  or  defending  against  a  suit,  in  a 
court  of  justice. — 3.  A  dependant. 

CLI'ENTAL,  a.  Dependant.  [Un- 
usual.] 

CLI'ENTED,  a.  Supplied  with  clients. 

CLI'ENTSHIP,  n.  The  condition  of  a 
client;  a  state  of  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  patron.  [Clientele  is  not 
used.] 

CLIFF,  In.  [Sax.  clif,  clyf,  or  deaf; 

€HF,  /  Ger.  and  Dan.  klippe;  W. 
clip  ;  Lat.  clivus;  probably  from  cleav- 
ing, Sax.  clifian,  cleofian.]  1.  A  steep 
bank  ;  as,  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  In  the 
Saxon  Orosius,  we  read  of  the  "cliffs, 
[shores]  of  the  Red  Sea."  —  2.  A 
high  and  steep  rock;  any  precipice. 
This  word  has  been  sometimes  written 
<:/!/(,  and  if  from  cleaving,  rending,coin- 
cides  with  cleft  in  origin. 

CLIFF,  in  music.     [See  CLEF.] 

CLIFF'Y,  a.  Having  cliffs;  broken; 
craggy. 

CLIFT,  n.  A  cleft;  a  cliff. 

CLIFT'ED,  a.  Broken. 

CLIMAC'TER,  n.  [Gr.  *JI,,*<«*T,.,  the 
step  of  a  ladder,  from  t\i/i*l,  a  ladder 
or  scale;  Lat.  climacter.]  1.  A  criti- 
cal year  in  human  life;  but  climacteric 

is  more  generally  used 2.f  A  certain 

space  of  time. 

€LIMAC'TERI€,«.  [Gr.  «>.,II««T^*«  : 
Lat.  climactericiis,  from  climax,  a  lad- 
der. See  CLIMAX.]  Literally,  noting 
a  scale,  progression,  or  gradation; 
appropriately,  denoting  a  critical  period 
of  human  life,  or  a  certain  number  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  great 
change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
the  human  constitution.  [See  the 
Noun.] 

CLIJIAC'TERIC,  n.  A  critical  period 
in  human  life,  or  a  period  in  which 
some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  constitution.  The 
critical  periods  are  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  years  produced  by 
multiplying  7  into  the  odd  numbers, 

3.  5,  7,  and  9;  to  which  others  add  the 
81st  year.     The  63d  year  is  called  the 
grand  climacteric.     It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  periods  are  attended 
with  some  remarkable  change  in  re- 
spect to  health,  life,  or  fortune. 

CLIMATARCH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «»,,«.  cli- 
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mate,  and  *&*>  dominion.]     Presiding 
over  climates. 

CLI'MATE,  n.  [Gr.  *»/*«:  whence  Lat. 
clima;  It.  and  Span,  clima;  T?r.climat. 
Qu.  from  Gr.  zA<»»,  to  lean  or  incline, 
or  the  root  of  climax.]  1.  In  geog.,  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  of  such  a  breadth  that 
the  longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest 
the  pole  iri  half  an  hour  longer  than 
that  nearest  to  the  equator.  The 
beginning  of  a  climate  is  a  parallel 
circle  in  which  the  longest  day  is  half 
an  hour  shorter  than  that  at  the  end. 
The  climates  begin  at  the  equator, 
where  the  day  is  twelve  hours  long; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  climate,  the 
longest  day  is  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
long,  and  this  increase  of  half  an  hour 
constitutes  a  climate,  to  the  polar  cir- 
cles; from  which  climates  are  mea- 
sured by  the  increase  of  a  month. — 2. 
In  a  popular  sense,  a  tract  of  land, 
region,  or  country,  differing  from 
another  in  the  temperature  of  the  air; 
or  any  region  or  country  with  respect 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  sea- 
sons, and  their  peculiar  qualities,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
days,  'or  to  geographical  position. 
Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  climate; 
a  moist  or  dry  climate;  a  happy  cli- 
mate; a  genial  climate;  a  mountainous 
climate. — In  general,  however,  geogra- 
phical latitude  is  the  principal  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  view,  in  con- 
sidering the  climate  of  a  country  with 
regard  to  temperature.  The  highest 
degree  of  heat  is  found  under  the 
equator,  and  the  lowest,  or  greatest 
degree  of  cold,  under  the  poles.  But 
the  climate  of  any  place  is  affected  by 
various  causes ;  as,  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  insular  or  continental 
position,  presence  or  absence  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  rivers,  lakes,  marshes, 
&c.  There  are  other  causes  which,  no 
doubt, have  their  influence  on  climate; 
such  are  electricity,  subterranean  fire, 
peculiar  states  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  obtain  in 
volcanic  regions ;  and  various  astrono- 
mical causes. 

CLI'MATE,  t>.  i.  To  dwell;  to  reside 
in  a  particular  region.  [Lit.  us.,  and 
hardly  legitimate.] 

CLIMAT'IC,       fa.   Pertaining   to  a 

CLIMAT'IC  AL,  f  climate  or  climates ; 
limited  by  a  climate. 

CLIMATIC'ITY,  n.  The  property  of 
climatizing. 

CLI'MATIZE,  v.  t.  To  accustom  to  a 
new  climate,  as  a  plant. 

CLI'MATIZE,  v.  i.  To  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  new  climate;  as,  plants  will 
climatize  in  foreign  countries.  [A  use- 
less word.] 

CLI'MATIZED,  pp.  Accustomed  to  a 
new  climate. 

CLIMATOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  *x,,u«  and 
Aoyof.]  A  description  of  climates;  or 
an  account  of  the  different  climates  of 
the  earth. 

CLI'MATURE,  n.  A  climate.  [Lit.  us.] 

CLI'MAX,  n.  [Gr.  *>i^«J,  a  scale  or 
ladder;  Lat.  climax,  perhaps  from  the 
root  of  the  W.  llanu,  to  step,  stride, 
leap,  Ham,  a  step,  stride,  leap.  Ir. 
leimim,  leim,  or  from  the  root  of  climb.] 
1.  Gradation;  ascent;  a  figure  of  rhe- 
toric, in  which  a  sentence  rises,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step;  or  in  which  the 
expression  which  ends  one  member  of 
the  period,  begins  the  second,  and  so 
on  till  the  period  is  finished ;  as  in  the 
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following:  "When  we  have  practised 
good  actions  a  while,  they  become 
easy ;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we 
begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them;  and 
when  they  please  us,  we  do  them  fre- 
quently; and  by  frequency  of  acts, 
they  grow  into  a  habit." — 2.  A  sen- 
tence, or  series  of  sentences,  in  which 
the  successive  members  or  sentences 
rise  in  force,  importance,  or  dignity,  to 
the  close  of  the  sentence  or  series. 

CLIMB,  ».  i.  (clime,)  pret.  and  pp. 
climbed  or  clomb,  but  the  latter  is  not 
elegant.  [Sax.  climan  or  climban  ;  D. 
hlimmen;  Ger.  id.]  1.  To  creep  up  by 
little  and  little,  or  step  by  step;  to 
mount  or  ascend,  by  means  of  the 
hands  and  feet;  to  rise  on  any  fixed 
object,  by  seizing  it  with  the  hands 
and  lifting  the  body,  and  by  thrusting 
with  the  feet;  as,  to  climb  a  tree  or  a 
precipice. 

And  he  ran  before  and  climbed  up  into 
a  sycamore  tree;  Luke  xix. 
2.  To  mount  or  ascend  with  labour 
and  difficulty. — 3.  To  rise   or  ascend 
with  a  slow  motion. 

Black  vapours  climb  aloft.  Dryden. 

CLIMB,  r.  t.  To  ascend  by  means  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  implying  labour, 
difficulty,  and  slow  progress;  as,  to 
climb  a  wall  or  a  steep  mountain. — 2. 
To  mount  or  ascend,  with  labour  or  a 
slow  motion ;  as,  to  climb  the  ascents 
of  fame. 

CLIMBABLE,a.  That  may  be  climbed. 

CLIMBED,  pp.  Ascended  by  the  use 
of  the  hands  and  feet ;  ascended  with 
labour. 

CLIMBER,  n.  One  who  climbs,  mounts, 
or  rises,  by  the  hands  and  feet;  one 
who  rises  by  labour  or  effort. — 2.  A 
plant  that  creeps  and  rises  on  some 
support. — 3.  An  order  of  birds  that 
climb,  as  the  wood-pecker.  They  have 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind. 

CLIMBER.t  v.  i.  [from  climb,  or  a  dif- 
ferent orthography  of  clamber.]  To 
climb;  to  mount  with  effort. 

CLIMBING,  ppr.  Ascending  by  the 
use  of  the  hands  and  feet;  ascending 
with  difficulty. 

CLIMBING,  7i.  The  act  of  ascending. 

CLIME,  n.  [from  climate,  or  directly 
from  Gr.  and  Lat.  clima.]  A  climate; 
a  tract  or  region  of  the  earth ;  a  poet- 
ical word,  but  sometimes  used  in  prose. 
[See  CLIMATE.] 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle 
warms.  Milton . 

CLINCH,  r.  t.  [D.  klinken,  to  clink  or 
rivet;  A/inA,  a  latch,  a  rivet;  Fr.clenche; 
allied  to  cling,  link,  W.  dieted,  a  latch.] 

1.  To  gripe  with  the  hand;  to  make 
fast  by  bending  over,  folding,  or  em- 
bracing  closely.      Thus,  to   clinch    a 
nail,  is  to  bend  the  point  and  drive  it 
closely;  to  rivet  it.    To  clinch  the  hand 
or  fist,  is  to  contract  the  fingers  closely 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.     To  clinch 
an  instrument,  is  to  close  the  fingers 
and  thumb  round  it,  and  hold  it  fast. — 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten ;  to  make  firm ;  as, 
to  clinch  an  argument. 

CLINCH,  v.  i.  To  hold  fast  upon. 

CLINCH,  n.  A  word  used  in  a  double 
meaning ;  a  pun ;  an  ambiguity ; 
duplicity  of  meaning,  with  identity  of 
expression. 

Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clmchti 
makes.  Pope 

2.  A  witty,  ingenious  reply. — 3.  In 
seamen's  Ian.,  the  part  of  a  cable  which 
is  fastened  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor;  a 
kind  of  knot  and  seizings,  used  to 


fasten  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor, 
and  the  breeching  of  a  gun  to  the  ring 
bolts  in  a  ship's  side. — Clinches,  cramps 
or  holdfasts. 

CLINCH'ED,  pp.  Made  fast  by  doubling 
or  embracing  closely. — In  her.,  a  term 
used  to  express  the  hand  being  shut. 

CLINCH'ER.n.  That  which  clinches', 
a  cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent  down  to 
fasten  any  thing. — 2.  One  who  makes 
a  smart  reply ;  also,  the  reply  itself. — 
3.  That  which  makes  fast. 

€LINCH'ER-BUILT,1  a.     Made     of 

CLINK'ER-BUILT,    /clincher  work. 

CLINCH'ER-WORK,  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  disposition  of  the  planks  in 
the  side  of  a  boat  or  vessel,  when  the 
lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlies 
the  next  below  it,  like  slates  on  the 
roof  of  a  house. 

CLINCH'ING,  ppr.  Making  fast  by 
doubling  over  or  embracing  closely; 
griping  with  the  fist. 

CLINCH'ING,  n.  The  operation  of 
fastening  the  point  of  a  bolt  or  nail, 
on  a  ring  or  rove  of  iron,  by  hammer- 
ing it  so  as  to  make  it  spread ;  also,  a 
slight  kind  of  calking. 

CLING,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  clung.  [Sax. 
clingan,  to  adhere  and  to  wither; 
Dan.  hlynger,  to  grow  in  clusters; 
hlynge,  a  heap  or  cluster.  See  the 
transitive  verb  below.]  1.  To  adhere 
closely;  to  stick  to;  to  hold  fast  upon, 
especially  by  winding  round  or  embrac- 
ing; as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine  clings  to 
its  support. 

Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her 
waist.  Pope. 

2.  To  adhere  closely ;  to  stick  to ;  as,  a 
viscous  substance. — 3.  To  adhere  close- 
ly and  firmly,  in  interest  or  affection ; 
as,  men  of  a  party  cling  to  their  leader. 

CLING,  v.  t.  To  dry  up,  or  wither. 

Till  famine  cling  thee.  Shalt. 

In  Saxon,  clingan  is  rendered  to  fade 
or  wither,  marcesco,  as  well  as  to  cling. 
In  this  sense  is  used  forclingan,  pp.  for- 
clungen.  The  radical  sense  then  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  contract  or  draw  to- 
gether; and  drying,  withering,  is  ex- 
pressed by  shrinking.  [  The  latter  use 
of  the  word  is  obsolete.] 

CLING'ING,  ppr.  Adhering  closely  ; 
sticking  to  ;  winding  round  and  hold- 
ing to. 

CLING'STONE,  n.  [cling  and  stone.] 
A  variety  of  peach  whose  pulp  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone. 

CLING'Y,  a.  Apt  to  cling;  adhesive. 

CLIN'IC,       )a.     [Gr.    *XJ»*K,    from 

CLIN'ICAL,  j  asju»*i,  a  bed,  from  x)u*u, 
to  recline.  See  LEAN.]  In  a  general 
sense,  pertaining  to  a  bed.  A  clinical 
lecture  is  a  discourse  delivered  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  or  from  notes  taken 
at  the  bedside,  by  a  physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  in  the 
healing  art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  on  patients  in  bed, 
or  in  hospitals.  A  clinical  convert  is 
a  convert  on  his  death-bed.  Anciently 
persons  receiving  baptism  on  their 
death-beds  were  called  clinics. 
CLIN'IC,  n.  One  confined  to  the  bed 

by  sickness. 
CLIN'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a  clinical  man- 
ner ;  by  the  bedside. 
CLINK,  v.i.  [Sw.  Minga;  Dan.  hlinrjer, 
hlinher;  Ger.  hlingen.     This  seems  to 
be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  clang, 
clank,  Lat.  clango,  and  if  n  is  not  radi- 
cal they  coincide  with  clack,  click,  with 
the  radical  sense,  to  strike.]     To  ring 
or  jingle ;  to   utter  or  make  a  small 
sharp  sound,  or  a  succession  of  such 
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sounds,  as  by  striking  small  metallic  or 
other  sonorous  bodies  together. 

CLINK,  r.  t.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a 
small  sharp  noise,  the  same  which  is 
expressed  by  click  with  the  addition  of 
a  slight  ringing  or  vibration. 

CLINK,  n.  A  sharp  sound  made  by  the 
collision  of  small  sonorous  bodies. 
Spenser,  according  to  Johnson,  uses 
the  word  for  a  knocker. 

CLINK'ER,  n.  A  partially  vitrified 
brick ;  a  cinder. 

€LINK'ING,pi)r.  Making  a  small  sharp 
sound,  or  succession  of  sounds. 

CLINK'STONE,  n.  [clink  and  stone, 
from  its  sonorousness.  See  PHONOLITE.] 
A  mineral  which  has  a  slaty  structure, 
and  is  generally  divisible  into  tabular 
masses,  usually  thick,  sometimes  thin 
like  those  of  argillite.  The  cross  frac- 
ture is  commonly  splintery.  Its  colours 
are  dark  greenish  gray,  yellowish, 
bluish,  or  ash  gray ;  and  it  is  usually 
translucent  at  the  edges,  sometimes 
opaque.  It  occurs  in  extensive  masses, 
often  composed  of  columnar  or  tabu- 
lar distinct  concretions,  more  or  less 
regular.  It  is  usually  found  among 
secondary  rocks ;  sometimes  resting  on 
basalt,  and  covered  by  greenstone. 

CLINOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  «i.,.,  to  lean, 
and  uir*e,,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  dip  of  mineral 
strata. 

CLINOMET'RICAL,  a.  Performed  by 
a  clinometer. 

CLINOPO'DIUM,  n.  Field-basil,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia, 

CLINQ'UANT,  a.  (Jr.]  Dressed  in 
tinsel  finery.  [Not  English.] 

CLIN'QUANT,  n.  [Fr.j  Tinsel ;  false 
glitter. 

CLI'NUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii  and  family 
Gobioida?.  It  forms  one  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  Blennies. 

CLI'O,  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  Vermes  Mollusca.  The 
body  is  oblong  and  fitted  for  swim- 
ming; it  has  two  membraneous  wings 
placed  opposite  to  each  other. 

CLIOSOPH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KJu.,  Clio,  one 
of  the  muses.]  A  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  literary  society. 

CLIP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  clypan;  Dan.  klipper; 
Sw.  klippa.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  to 
strike,  to  cut  off  by  a  sudden  stroke. 
The  Danish  word  signifies  not  only  to 
cut  off  with  scissors,  but  to  wink  or 
twinkle  with  the  eyes.  The  radical 
sense  is,  to  strike  or  drive  with  a  sudden 
effort,  thrust,  or  spring.]  1.  To  cut  off 
with  shears  or  scissors ;  to  separate  by  a 
sudden  stroke;  especially  to  cut  off  the 
ends  or  sides  of  a  thing,  to  make  it 
shorter  or  narrower,in  distinction  from 
shaving  and  paring,  which  are  perform- 
ed by  rubbing  the  instrument  close  to 
the  thing  shaved;  as,  to  clip  the  hair  : 
to  clip  wings. 

But  love  had  clipped  his  wings  and  cut 
him  short.  Dryden. 

2.  To  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edge. 
— 3.  To  curtail;  to  cut  short. — 4.  To 
confine,  limit,  restrain,  or  hold;  to  hug. 
[Lit.  us.] — To  clip  it,  is  a  vulgar  phrase 
in  New  England  for  to  run  with  speed. 
So  cut  is  used;  cut  on,  run  fast.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Dryden : 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 
And  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  missed, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  dowu 
the  wiud. 


CLOCK 


CLOG 


CLOSE 


This  sense  would  seem  to  be  allied  to 
that  of  leap. 

CLIP,  H.  In  New  England,  a  blow  or 
stroke  with  the  hand  ;  as,  he  hit  him  a 
flip-  —  2-  An  embrace;  that  is,  a  throw- 
ing the  arms  round.  —  3.  A  sheep-shear- 
ing. 


. 

CLIP'PED,  )  pp.  Cut  off;  cut  short  ; 
CLIPT,  /  curtailed;  diminished  by 
paring. 


. 

CLIP'PER,  n.  One  who  clips;  espe- 
cially one  who  cuts  off  the  edges  of 
coin. 

CLIPPING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  or  short- 
ening with  shears  or  scissors  ;  dimin- 
ishing coin  by  paring  off  the  edges; 
curtailing. 

CLIP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  off, 
curtailing,  or  diminishing.  —  2.  That 
which  is  clipped  off;  a  piece  separated 
by  clipping. 

CLIQUE,  it.  (eleek.)  [Fr.]  A  party, 
gang,  set,  a  coterie. 

€LITO'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  the  Decan- 
dria  order,  in  the  Diadelphia  class  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosse.  There 
are  numerous  species  all  herbaceous, 
perennials,  or  annuals  of  the  kidney- 
bean  kind,  growing  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies.  From  the  fruit  of  this 
plant  is  distilled  an  eye-water. 

CLIV'ERS,  n.  A  plant,  the  Galium 
Aparine;  called  also  goose-grass,  or 
hairiff.  It  has  a  square,  rough,jointed 
stem;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  base;  with 
eight  or  ten  narrow  leaves  at  each 
joint. 

CLIVI'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Scaritickc  and 
section  Geodephaga.  These  insects 
are  of  small  size,  and  live  under  stones 
in  damp  situations. 

CLIV'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  clivus.]  A  decli- 
vity. 

CLOAK,  n.  [Sax.  lack.  In  D.  Jaken, 
Chaucer,  lake  is  cloth.]  1.  A  loose 
outer  garment  worn  over  other  clothes 
both  by  men  and  women. 

He  was  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak;  Is.  lix. 
2.  A  cover  ;  that  which  conceals  ;  a 
disguise  or  pretext;  an  excuse;  a  fail- 
pretence. 

Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness;  1  Pet.  ii. 

They  have  no  cloak  for  tlieir  sin;  John 
xv. 

CLOAK,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  cloak.— 
2.  To  hide;  to  conceal  ;  to  use  a  false 
covering. 

CLOAK-BAG,  n.  A  bag  in  which  a 
cloak  or  other  clothes  are  carried  ;  a 
portmanteau. 

CLO'AKED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  cloak; 
concealed  under  a  cover. 

CLO'AKING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a 
cloak  ;  hiding  under  an  external  co- 
vering. 

CLO'CIIARD,  n.  [from  cluck,  Fr. 
cloche.]  A  belfry. 

CLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  clugga,  clucga;  Ger. 
kloche;  Arm.  clock,  or  deck;  IT.  clog; 
W.  cUe;  properly  a  bell,  and  named 
from  its  sound,  from  striking.  It  co- 
incides in  origin  with  clack  and  cluck, 
Lat.  glocio,  Ch.  ;Vs,  glog.  See  CLUCK.] 
1.  A  machine,  consisting  of  wheels 
moved  by  weights,  so  constructed  that 
by  the  uniform  vibrations  of  a  pendu- 
lum, it  measures  time,  and  its  divisions, 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  with  great 
exactness.  It  indicates  the  hour  by 
the  stroke  of  a  small  hammer  on  a 
bell.  The  accuracy  of  a  clock  depends 
chiefly  on  the  escapement,  or  that  part 
of  the  mechanism  which  connects  the 
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regulating  power  with  the  wheel- work. 
— Astronomical  clock,  a  clock  contrived 
to  show  the  apparent  daily  motions  of 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  with  the  times 
of  their  rising,  setting,  &c.  The  phrases, 
What  o'clock  is  it?  It  is  nine  o'clock, 
seem  to  be  contracted  from  What  of  the 

clock  f    It  is  nine  of  the  clock 2.  A 

figure  or  figured  work  in  the  ankle  of 
a  stocking — 3.  A  trivial  name  given  to 

the  beetle,  scarabteus,  of  which  there 

are  many  species. — 4.  The  sound  made 

by  the  hen  when  calling  her  chickens. 

CLOCK  v.  t.  To  call.     [See  CLUCK.] 

CLOCK'-MAKER,  n.  An  artificer 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  clocks. 

€LOCK'-SETTER,f  n.  One  who  re- 
gulates the  clock. 

CLOCK'-WORK,  n.  The  machinery 
and  movements  of  a  clock;  or  that 
part  of  the  movement  which  strikes 
the  hours  en  a  bell,  in  distinction  from 
that  part  which  measures  and  exhibits 
the  time  on  the  face  or  dial  plate,  which 
is  called  wat'chwork. — 2.  Well-adjusted 
work,  with  regular  movement. 

CLOD,  n.  [D.  kluit,  a  clod;  Ger.  hlots; 
Sw.  hlol,  a  log,  stock,  or  stump ;  Dan. 
Mode;  Ger.  loth,  a  ball;  W.  cluder,  a 
heap.  Clod  and  clot  seem  to  be  radi- 
cally one  word,  signifying  a  mass  or 
lump,  from  collecting  or  bringing  to- 
gether, or  from  condensing,  setting, 
fixing.  In  Sax.  dud,  a  rock  or  hill, 
may  be  from  the  same  root.  Qu.  Gr. 
x\ula,  to  form  a  ball.]  1.  A  hard  lump 
of  earth,  of  any  kind ;  a  mass  of  earth 
cohering. — 2.  A  lump  or  mass  of  me- 
tal. [Lit.  us.]— 3.  Turf ;  the  ground. 
— 4.  That  which  is  earthy,  base,  and 
vile,  as  the  body  of  man  in  comparison 
with  his  soul.  —  5.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid 
fellow;  a  dolt.  —  6.  Any  thing  con- 
creted. 

CLOD,  v.  i.  To  collect  into  concretions, 
or  a  thick  mass ;  to  coagulate;  as  clod- 
ded gore.  [See  CLOT,  which  is  more 
generally  used.] 

CLOD,  v.  t.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLOD'DY,  a.  Consisting  of  clods; 
abounding  with  clods.  —  2.  Earthy  ; 
mean;  gross. 

CLOD'IIOPPER,  n.  A  clown;  a  dolt. 

CLOD'PATE,  n.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
dolt ;  a  thickskull. 

CLOD'PATED.a. Stupid  ;dull;  doltish. 

€LOD'POLL,  n.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a 
dolt;  a  blockhead. 

CLOFF,  n.  In  com.,  an  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred-weight, 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chaser. [See  CLOUGH.] 

CLOG,  v.  t.  [W.  cleg,  a  lump  ;  dug,  a 
swelling.roundness ;  dog,  a  large  stone; 
Hoc,  a  mound,  a  dam ;  llog,  an  aug- 
ment ;  llogi,  to  make  compact,  to  hire, 
Lat.  toco;  Ir.  loc,  a  stop ;  locaim,  to 
hinder.  These  coincide  with  Eng.  loch, 
in  primary  sense,  or  may  be  from  the 
same  root.  But  dog,  though  of  the 
same  family,  seems  not  to  be  directly 
derived  from  either  of  these  words.] 
1.  To  load  or  fill  with  something  that 
retards  or  hinders  motion  ;  as,  to  clog 
the  channel  of  a  river  ;  to  clog  a  pas- 
sage.— 2.  To  put  on  any  thing  that  en- 
cumbers, with  a  view  to  hinder  or  re- 
strain leaping  ;  to  shackle ;  as,  to  clog 
a  beast. — 3.  To  load  with  any  thing  that 
encumbers ;  to  burden ;  to  embarrass ; 
as,  to  cloy  commerce  with  impositions 
or  restrictions. — 4.  To  obstruct  natural 
motion,  or  render  it  difficult ;  to  hin- 
der; to  impede. 

CLOG,  ».  i.  To  coalesce ;  to  unite  and 
adhere  in  a  cluster  or  mass. 
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Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that 
the  seeds  clog  not  together.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  form  an  accretion  ;  to  be  loaded 
or  encumbered  with  extraneous  matter. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog. 

Sharp. 

CLOG,  n.  Any  thing  put  upon  an  ani- 
mal to  hinder  motion,  or  leaping,  as  a 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  his  leg. — 2. 
An  encumbrance ;  that  which  hinders 
motion,  or  renders  it  difficult ;  hind- 
erance ;  impediment. 

Slavery  is  the  greatest  clog  to  specula- 
tion. Swift. 

3.  [Qu.  Fr.  claque;  Sp.  and  Port,  ga- 
locha;  Arm.  galoig.]     A  wooden  shoe; 
also,  a  sort  of  patten  worn  by  ladies  to 
keep  their  feet  dry  in  wet  weather. 

€LOG'GED,  pp.  Wearing  a  clog; 
shackled ;  obstructed ;  loaded  with  in- 
cumbrance. 

CLOG'GINESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
clogged. 

CLOG' GING,  ppr.  Putting  on  a  clog; 
loading  with  encumbrance;  obstruct- 
ing; impeding. 

CLOG'GY,  a.  That  clogs,  or  has  power 
to  clog ;  thick  ;  gross. 

CLOG'IIEAD,  n.  A  name  applied  to 
slender  round  towers  annexed  to  va- 
rious Irish  churches. 

€LOIS'TER,n.  [Fr.  cloitre;  Snx.daustr, 
or  cluster;  Ger.  kloster;W.  claws,  clwus; 
Ir.  clabhstur;  Lat.  claustrum,  from 
clausus,  pp.  of  claudo.  See  ENG. 
CLOSE.]  1.  Literally,  a  close  ;  a  close, 
or  inclosed  place.  A  monastery  or 
nunnery ;  a  house  inhabited  by  monks 
or  nuns.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
principal  part  of  a  regular  monastery, 
consisting  of  a  square,  erected  between 
the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
refectory,  and  over  which  is  the  dor- 
mitory. The  proper  use  of  the  cloister 
is  for  the  monks  to  meet  in  for  conversa- 
tion. The  cloister  is  square,  and  has 
its  name  from  being  inclosed  on  its  four 
sides  with  buildings.  Hence,  in  arch., 
a  building  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
cloister,  when  there  are  buildings  on 

each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court.. > 

2.  A  peristyle;  a  piazza. 

CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  clois- 
ter or  monastery. — 2.  To  shut  up ;  to 
confine  closely  within  walls ;  to  im- 
mure ;  to  shut  up  in  retirement  from 
the  world. 

CLOIS'TERAL,  a.  Confined  to  a  clois- 
ter; retired  from  the  world;  recluse. 

CLOIS'TERF.D,  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  clois- 
ter ;  inhabiting  a  monastery. — 2.  a.  So- 
litary ;  retired  from  the  world 3. 

Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas ;  in- 
closed. 

CLOIS'TERING,  ppr.  Shutting  up  in  a 
monastery;  confining;  secluding  from 
the  world. 

CLOIS'TRESS,  n.  A  nun;  a  woman 
who  has  vowed  religious  retirement. 
[Lit.  MS.] 

CLOKE.     See  CLOAK. 

CLOMB,  pret.  of  Climb. 

CLONG,  old  part,  of  Cling. 

CLON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  *»o,«,  a  shaking  or 
irregular  motion.]  Shaking  ;  convul- 
sive; irregular;  as,  dome  "spasm.— Clo- 
nic  spasm  is  that  in  which  the  muscles 
or  muscular  fibres  contract  and  relax 
alternately,  in  quick  succession,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  agitation,  as 
in  epilepsy  ;  used  in  contradistinction 
to  tonic  spasm. 

CLOOM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  daman.]  To  close 
with  glutinous  matter.  [Local.] 

€LOSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)     [Fr.  dos;  Arm. 

verb  closa,  or  closein;  part,  closet;  from 

2  Y 
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the  Lat.  participle  clausus,  of  claudo, 
to  shut;  D.  hluis,  an  inclosure.  The 
D.  sluiten,  Ger.  schliessen,  schloss,  are 
from  the  same  root,  with  a  prefix.  Gr. 
xxiiv,  for  *Xu5w,  whence  *\ut,  a  key, 
Claris,  that  which  shuts  or  fastens ;  W. 
claws,  clwys,  a  close,  a  cloister ;  Sax. 
Mid,  a  lid,  the  shutter ;  hlidan,  to  co- 
ver; Ir.  cleithim,  cludaim.]  1.  To  shut; 
to  make  fast,  by  pressing  together,  or 
by  stopping  an  open  place,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept a  passage,  in  almost  any  man- 
ner; as,  to  close  the  eyes;  to  close  a 
gate,  door,  or  window.  In  these  and 
other  cases,  closing  is  performed  by 
bringing  an  object  before  the  opening. 
To  close  a  book,  is  to  bring  the  parts 
together. 

The  Lord  hath  closed  your  eyes;  Is.xxix . 

He  closed  the  book;  Luke  iv. 

2.  To  end;  to  finish;  to  conclude;  to 
complete ;  to  bring  to  a  period ;  as,  to 
close  a  bargain,  or  contract. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  unite,  as  the  parts  of  a  breach  or 
fracture ;  to  make  whole ;  to  consoli- 
date ;  often  followed  by  up. 

The  Lord  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof;  Gen.  ii. 

4.  To  cover ;  to  inclose  ;  to  encompass ; 
to  overwhelm. 

The  depths  closed  me  round  about; 
Jonah  ii. 

5.  To  inclose;   to   confine.     [See  IN- 
CLOSE.]— 6.  To  move  or  bring  together; 
to  unite  separate  bodies  or  parts ;  as, 
to  close  the  ranks  of  an  army. 

CLOSE,  v.  i.  (s  as  z.)  To  unite;  to 
coalesce;  to  come  together;  as  the 
parts  of  a  wound  or  fracture,  or  parts 
separated ;  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
The  fat  closed  upon  the  blade;  Judges  iii. 
The  earth  closed  upon  them;  Num.  xvi. 
2.  To  end ;  to  terminate,  or  come  to  a 
period ;  as,  the  debate  closed  at  six  o'- 
clock.— To  close  on  or  upon,  to  come  to 
a  mutual  agreement;  to  agree  on  or 
join  in. 

France  and  Holland  might  close  upon 
Borne  measures  to  our  disadvantage.  Temple. 
To  close  with,  to  accede  to ;  to  consent 
or  agree  to ;  as,  to  close  with  the  terms 
proposed.  When  followed  by  the  per- 
son with  whom  an  agreement  is  made, 
to  make  an  agreement  with;  to  unite 
with ;  as,  to  close  with  an  enemy. 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  waa  de- 
posed, 

And   high  and  low  with  happy    Harry 
closed.  Drydetl. 

In  this  sense,  to  close  in  with  is  less  ele- 
gant. 

To  close  with,  1  to  unite ;  to  join  close- 
To  close  in  with,  J"  ly ;  to  grapple,  as 
persons  in  a  contest ;  applied  to  wrest- 
lers, when  they  come  to  close  embrace 
for  scuffling. 

CLOSE,  71.  (*.  as  i.)  An  inclosed  place ; 
any  place  surrounded  by  a  fence  or 
other  body  which  defends  or  confines 
it,  particularly  a  field,  or  portion  of 
land. — 2.  Conclusion;  termination; 
final  end ;  as,  the  close  of  life ;  the  close 
of  day  or  night.— 3.  A  temporary  finish- 
ing ;  a  pause ;  rest ;  cessation  ;  inter- 
mission. 

At  every  close  she  made,  tlr  attending 
throng 

Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song. 
Dryden. 

4.  The  manner  of  shutting. 

The  doors  of    plank  were;   their  close 
exquisite.  Chapman. 

5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 
CLOSE,  n.  [Selg.  Kluyse.]    A  passage, 


an  entry ;  a  blind  alley ;  an  area  before 
a  house;  a  court-yard  beside  a  farm 
house;  an  inclosure,  a  place  fenced  in. 
[Scotch.] 

•CLOSE,  a.  Shut  fast;  tight;  made  fast, 
so  as  to  have  no  opening ;  as,  a  close 
box;  a  close  vizard. — 2.  Having  parts 
firmly  united;  compact;  dense;  ap- 
plied to  solid  substances  of  any  kind ; 
as,  the  close  texture  of  wood  or  metal. 
3.  Having  parts  firmly  adhering;  vi- 
scous ;  tenacious ;  as  oil,  or  glue. — 4. 
Confined  ;  stagnant ;  without  ventila- 
tion or  motion ;  as,  close  air. — 5.  Con- 
fined ;  retired. 

While  David  kept  himself  dose;  1  Chron. 
xii. 

C.  Hid;  private;  secret;  as, to  keep  a 
purpose  close;  Num.  v;  Luke  ix. — 7. 
Confined  within  narrow  limits;  nar- 
row ;  as,  a  close  alley. — 8.  Near ;  with- 
in a  small  distance ;  as,  a  close  fight  or 
action. — 9.  Joined ;  in  contact  or  nearly 
so;  crowded;  as,  to  sit  close. — 10. 
Compressed,  as  thoughts  or  words ; 
hence,  brief;  concise  ;  opposed  to  loose 
or  diffuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version 
can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.    Dryden. 

11.  Very  near,  in  place  or  time;  ad- 
joining, or  nearly  so. 

I  saw  him  come  dote  to  the  ram;  Dan.viii. 
They  sailed  close  by  Crete;   Acts  xxvii. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Pope. 

12.  Having  the  quality  of  keeping  se- 
crets, thoughts,  or  designs;  cautious; 
as,  a  close  minister.     Hence,  in  friend- 
ship, trusty ;  confidential. — 13.  Having 
an  appearance  of  concealment;  Imply- 
ing art,  craft,  or  wariness ;  as,  a  close 
aspect.— 14.  Intent;  fixed;    attentive; 
pressing  upon  the  object;  as,  to  give 
close  attention. 

Keep  your  mind  or  thoughts  dose  to  the 
business  or  subject.  Locke. 

15.  Full  to  the  point;  home;  pressing;  as, 
a  close  argument ;  bring  the  argument 
close  to  the  question. — 16.  Pressing; 
earnest ;  warm ;  as,  a  close  debate. — 
17.  Confined ;  secluded  from  communi- 
cation ;  as,  a  close  prisoner.^18.  Co- 
vetous ;  penurious ;  not  liberal ;  as,  a 
close  man. — 19.  Applied  to  the  weather 
or  air,  close,  in  popular  Ian.,  denotes 
warm  and  damp,  cloudy  or  foggy,  or 
warm  and  relaxing,  occasioning  a  sense 
of  lassitude  and  depression.  Perhaps, 
originally,  confined  air. 
— 20.  Strictly  adhering 
to  the  original ;  as,  a 
close  translation. — 21. 
In  her.,  drawn  in  a 
coat  of  arms  with  the 
wings  close,  and  in  a 
standing  posture. — 
cio«e.  Close  election,  an  elec- 

tion in  which  the  votes  for  the  differ- 
ent candidates  are  nearly  equal. — Close 
communion,  with  Baptists,  communion 
in  the  Lord's  supper  with  their  own 
sect  only. — Close  vote,  an  election  in 
which  the  number  of  votes  for  differ- 
ent persons  or  different  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion is  nearly  equal. 
CLOSE,  adv.  Closely;  nearly;  densely; 
secretly;  pressingly. 

Behind  her  death 

Close  followed,  pace  for  pace.       Milton. 
CLOSE-BANDED,  a.   Being  in  close 

order;  closely  united. 
€LOSE-BARRED,  a.  Made  close  by 
bars;  firmly  closed. 

CLOSE-BODIED,  a.  Fitting  the  body 

exactly;   sitting  close;  as  a  garment. 
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CLOSE-COMPACT'ED,  a.  Being  in 
compact  order;  compact. 

CLOSE-COUCHED,  a.  Quite  con- 
cealed. 

CLOSE-CURTAINED,  a.  Inclosed  or 
surrounded  with  curtains. 

€LOSE-FIGHTS,  n.  Bulk-heads  erect- 
ed fore  and  aft  in  a  ship,  for  the  men 
to  stand  behind  in  close  engagement, 
and  to  fire  on  the  enemy ;  or,  if  the 
ship  be  boarded,  to  scour  the  decks. 

€LOSE-FISTED,  a.  Covetous;  nig 
gardly. 

CLOSE-HANDED,  a.  Covetous;  penu- 

CLOSE-HANDEDNESS,  n.  Covet 
ousness. 

CLoSE-HAULED,  a.  In  seamanship, 
having  the  tacks  or  lower  corners  of 
the  sails  drawn  close  to  the  side  to 
windward,  and  the  sheets  hauled  close 
aft,  in  sailing  near  the  wind. 

CLOSE-PENT,  a.  Shut  close. 

CLOSE-QUARTERS,  n.  Strong  bar- 
riers of  wood  used  in  a  ship  for  defence 
when  the  ship  is  boarded. 

CLOSE-SHUT,  a.  Shut  closely. 

CLOSE-STOOL,  n.  A  chamber  utensil 
for  the  convenience  of  the  sick  and 
infirm. 

CLOSE-TONGUED,  a.  Keeping  si- 
lence; cautions  in  speaking. 

CLOSED,  pp.  (s  as  z.)  Shut ;  made  fast ; 
ended;  concluded. 

CLOSELY,  adv.  In  a  close,  compact 
manner;  with  the  parts  united,  or 
pressed  together,  so  as  to  leave  no 
vent;  as,  a  crucible  closely  luted — 2. 
Nearly;  with  b'ttle  space  intervening; 
applied  to  space  or  time;  as,  to  follow 
closely  at  one's  heels ;  one  event  fol- 
lows closely  upon  another — 3.  Intent- 
ly; attentively;  with  the  mind  or 
thoughts  fixed ;  with  near  inspection ; 
as,  to  look  or  attend  closely. — 4.  Secret- 
ly ;  slily.  [Not  mu.  us.] — 5.  With  near 
affection,  attachment,  or  interest;  inti- 
mately; as,  men  closely  connected  in 
friendship;  nations  closely  allied  by 
treaty. — 6.  Strictly;  within  close  limits; 
without  communication  abroad;  as,  a 
prisoner  closely  confined.  —  7.  With 
strict  adherence  to  the  original;  as,  to 
translate  closely. 

CLOSENESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
shut,  pressed  together,  or  united. 
Hence  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  which  the  word  is  applied, — 
2.  Compactness ;  solidity ;  as,  the  close- 
ness of  texture  in  wood  or  fossils. — 3. 
Narrowness;  straitness;  as  of  a  place. 
• — 4.  Tightness  in  building,  or  in  apart- 
ments; firmness  of  texture  in  cloth, 
&c. — 5.  Want  of  ventilation;  applied 
to  a  close  room,  or  to  the  air  confined 
in  it. — G.  Confinement  or  retirement 
of  a  person;  recluseness;  solitude. — 
7.  Reserve  in  intercourse;  secrecy; 
privacy;  caution. — 8.  Covetousness; 
penuriousness. — 9.  Connection ;  near 
union;  intimacy,  whether  of  friend- 
ship or  of  interest;  as,  the  closeness  of 
friendship  or  of  alliance 10.  Pres- 
sure; urgency;  variously  applied;  as, 
the  closeness  of  an  argument  or  of 
debate ;  the  closeness  of  a  question  or 
inquiry. — 11.  Adherence  to  an  origi- 
nal; as,  the  closeness  of  a  version. 

CLOSER,  n.  (s  as  z.)  A  finisher;  one 
who  concludes. 

CLOSER,  a.  comp.  of  Close.  More 
close. 

CLOSER,  n.  In  arch.,  the  last  stone 
in  a  horizontal  row  or  course,  but  of  a 
less  size  than  the  others,  to  preserve 
the  vertical  bond.  It  is  ar>  evidence 
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of  bad  construction. — In  brickwork,  a 
bat  used  for  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  bat  is  a  quarter  brick,  it  is  callei 
a  queen  closer.  When  a  three-quarter 
brick  inserted  at  the  angle  of 
stretching  course,  it  is  called  a  king 
closer. 

CLOSEST,  a.  superl.  of  Close.  Most 
close.  In  these  words,  s  has  its  pro- 
per sound. 

CLOS'ET,  n.  (s  as  z.)  A.  small  room  or 
apartment  for  retirement;  any  room 
for  privacy. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  clotet, 
Matt.  vi. 
2.   An   apartment    for  curiosities    or 

valuable   things 3.   A   small   close 

apartment  or  recess  in  the  side  of  a 
room  for  repositing  utensils  and  fur- 
niture.— 4.  In  her.,  a  diminutive  of  the 
bar,  and  one-half  of  its  dimensions. 
CLOS'ET,  ».  t.  (s  as  z.)  To  shut  up  in  a 
closet;  to  conceal;  to  take  into  a  pri- 
vate apartment  for  consultation. 
CLOS'ETED,  pp.  (s  as  z.)  Shut  up  in  a 
closet;  concealed;  shut  up  in  a  private 
apartment  for  consultation  or  delibe- 
ration. 

CLOS'ETING,  ppr.  (s  as  z.)  Shutting 
up  in  a  private  room ;  concealing. 
CLOS'ET-SIN,    n.    (cloz'et-sin.)     Sin 
committed  in  privacy. 
CLOSII,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cat- 
tle, called  also  the  founder. 
CLOSING,   ppr.   (»  as  z.)    Shutting; 
coalescing;  agreeing;  ending. 
CLOSING,  a.  (s  as  z.)  That  ends  or 
concludes ;  as,  a  closing  word  or  letter 
CLOSING,  n.  (s  as  z.)  End;  period; 
conclusion. 

CLOSURE,  n.  (clo'zhur.)  The  act  of 
shutting;  a  closing. — '2.  That  which 
closes  or  shuts ;  that  by  which  separate 
parts  are  fastened  or  made  to  adhere. 

— S.  Inclosure;  that  which  confines 

4.  Conclusion. 

CLOT,  n.  [See  CLOD.]  A  concretion, 
particularly  of  soft  or  fluid  matter, 
which  concretes  into  a  mass  or  lump; 
as,  a  clot  of  blood.  Clod  and  clot 
appear  to  be  radically  the  same  word; 
but  we  usually  apply  clod  to  a  hard 
mass  of  earth,  and  clot  to  a  mass  of 
softer  substances,  or  fluids  concreted. 
CLOT,  t>.  t.  To  concrete;  to  coagulate, 
as  soft  or  fluid  matter  into  a  thick, 
inspissated  mass;  as,  milk  or  blood 
clots. — 2.  To  form  into  clots  or  clods ; 
to  adhere;  as,  clotted  glebe. 
CLOT'-BIRD,  n.  The  common  O3n- 
anthe  or  English  ortolan. 
CLOT'-BUR,  n.  [Ger.  Mette.]  Burdock. 
CLOTH,  n.  (clawth.)  [Sax.  clath;  D. 
hleed,  cloth,  and  Meeden,  to  clothe; 
Ger.  hleid,  kleiden.  The  plural  is 
regular,  cloths;  but  when  it  signifies 
garments,  it  is  written  clothes.]  1.  A 
manufacture  or  stuff  of  wool  or  hair, 
or  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other 
vegetable  filaments,  formed  by  weav- 
ing or  intertexture  of  threads,  and 
used  for  garments  or  other  covering, 
and  for  various  other  purposes;  as, 
woollen  cloth,  linen  cloth,  cotton  cloth, 
hair  cloth.  But  cloth  is  often  used  for 
a  fabric  of  wool  in  contradistinction 

to  that  made  of  other  material 2. 

The  covering  of  a  table ;  usually  called 
a  table-cloth.^-3.  The  canvas  on  which 
pictures  are  drawn. — t.  A  texture  or 
covering  put  to  a  particular  use;  as,  a 
cloth  of  state — 5.  Dress;  raiment. 
[See  CLOTHES.] 

I'll  ne'er  distrust  ray  God  for  doth  and 

bri'Rd.  (luarlet. 

C.f  The  covering  Of  a  bed. — 7.  A  cler- 


gyman's dress,  and  figuratively  hi 
function — Cloths  in  a  sail,  are  thi 
breadths  of  canvas  in  its  whole  width 
CLOTH-BINDING,  n.  The  art  o 
binding  books  in  cloth,  which  is  now 
brought  to  great  perfection.  Em 
bossed  silks  and  calicoes  are  now 
extensively  used  for  leather  in  the 
binding  of  books.  The  silk  or  calico 
is  dyed  of  any  shade  which  use  or 
fancy  may  require,  impressed  witl 
gold  or  silver  foil  in  every  form,  am 
variegated  by  ornaments  in  relief 
copied  from  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  nature. 

CLOTHE,  «.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  clothed  or 
clad.  [See  CLOTH.]  1.  To  put  on  gar- 
ments; to  invest  the  body  with  rai- 
ment: to  cover  with  dress,  for  conceal- 
ing nakedness  and  defending  the  body 
from  cold  or  injuries. 

The  Lord  God  mnde  coats  of  skin  am 
clothed  them;  Gen.  iii. 
2.  To  cover  with  something  orna- 
mental. 

Embroidered  purple  dothet  the  golden 
beds.  Pope. 

lint  clothe,  without  the  aid  of  other 
words,  seldom  signifies  to  adorn.  In 
this  example  from  Pope,  it  signifies 
merely  to  cover.— 3.  To  furnish  with 
raiment;  to  provide  with  clothes;  as, 
a  master  is  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
apprentice. — 4.  To  put  on;  to  invest; 
to  cover,  as  with  a  garment;  as,  to 
clothe  thoughts  with  words. 

I  will  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation; 
Ps.  cxxxii. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags; 
Prov.  xxiii. 

Let  them   be  clothed  with  shame;  Ps. 

XXXV. 

5.  To  invest;  to  surround;  to  encom- 
pass. 

The  Lord  is  clothed  with  majesty;  Pa. 
xciii. 

Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  ma- 
jesty; Ps.  civ. 

6.  To  invest;  to  give  to  by  commis- 
sion;   as,  to    clothe   with    power    or 

authority 7.   To   cover   or    spread 

over;    as,  the   earth   is  clothed  with 
verdure. 

CLOTHE,  v.  i.  To  wear  clothes. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.       Shak. 

CLOTHED,  pp.  Covered  with  gar- 
ments; dressed;  invested;  furnished 
with  clothing. — In  ships,  a  mast  is 
said  to  be  clothed,  when  the  sail  is  so 
long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  gratings 
of  the  hatches,  so  that  no  wind  can 
blow  below  the  sail. 

CLOTHES,  n.  plur.  of  Cloth;  pro- 
nounced cloze.  Garments  for  the 
human  body;  dress;  vestments;  ves- 
ture; a  general  term  for  whatever 
covering  is  worn,  or  made  to  be  worn, 
for  decency  or  comfort. 

If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothet  I  shall  be 
whole;  Mark  v. 
2.  The  covering  of  a  bed;  bed-clothes. 

CLOTHES-BASKET,  n.  A  large  bas- 
ket for  holding  or  carrying  clothes. 

CLOTHIER,  n.  (clOthyer.)  A  seller  of 
cloth,  or  of  clothes. — 2.  An  outfitter. 
— 3.  A  maker  of  cloths. — 4.  In  America, 
a  man  whose  occupation  is  to  full 
and  dress  cloth. 

CLOTHING,  ppr.  Covering  with  or 
putting  on  vestments  of  any  kind ;  pro- 
viding with  garments;  investing;  co- 
vering.— Clothing  of  the  bolsters,  in 
marine  Ian.,  the  laying  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  worn  canvas,  well  tarred, 
over  them,  to  make  an  easy  bed  for 
the  shrouds. 
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CLOTHING,  n.  Garments  in  general, 
clothes;  dress;  raiment;  covering. 

As  for  me — my  clothing  was  sackcloth; 
Ps.  xxxv. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  cloth. 
[  Unusual.} 

The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  tho 
refugees  from  Flauders  in  the  art  of  clotli- 
ing.  Hay. 

CLOTH-SHEARER,  n.  One  who 
shears  cloth,  and  frees  it  from  super- 
fluous nap. 

CLOTH-WORKER,  n.  A  maker  of 
cloth. 

CLOT'POLL.n.  Athickskull;  a  block- 
head.    [See  CLODPOLL.] 
CLOT'TED.pp.  Concreted  intoa  mass; 
inspissated ;  adhering  in  a  lump. 
CLOISTER,  v.  i.  [from  clot.]   To  con 
Crete  or  gather  into  lumps. 
CLOT'TING,  ppr.  Concreting;  inspis- 

sating;  forming  into  clots. 
CLOT'TY,  a.  [from  clot]  Full  of  clots, 
or  small  hard  masses ;  full  of  concre- 
tions or  clods. 

CLOUD,  n.  [I  have  not  found  this  word 
in  any  other  language.  The  sense  is 
obvious — a  collection.  Its  elements 
are  those  of  clod,  and  Lat.  ctaudo.] 
1.  A  collection  of  visible  vapour,  or 
watery  particles,  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  at  some  altitude.  A  like 
collection  of  vapours  near  the  earth  is 
usually  called  fog. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud;  Gen.  ix. 
Behold  a  white  cloud;  Rev.  xiv. 
The  height  of  the  clouds  varies  to 
upwards  of  a  mile,  being  much  more 
frequently  less  than  more.  Clouds 
were  first  classified  by  Mr.  Luke  How- 
ard as  follows :  (1.)  Cirrus,  a  cloud  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  hair  or  a  feather. 
Parallel,  flexuous,  or  diverging  fibres, 
unlimited  in  the  direction  of  their  in- 
crease. (2.)  Cumulus,  a  cloud  which 
increases  from  above  in  dense,  convex, 
or  conical  heaps.  (3.)  Stratus,  an  ex- 
tended, continuous,  level  sheet  of  cloud, 
increasing  from  beneath.  (4.)  Cirro- 
cumulus,  a  connected  system  of  small 
roundish  clouds,  placed  in  close  order 
or  contact.  (5.)  Cirro-stratus,  a  hori- 
zontal or  slightly  inclined  sheet,  at- 
tenuated at  its  circumference,  concave 
downwards,  or  undulated;  also.groups 
or  patches  having  these  characters. 
(6.)  Cumulo-stratus,  a  cloud  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  cumulus  is  mixed 
with  that  of  the  cirro-stratus  or  cirro- 
cumulus.  The  cumulus  flattened  at 
top,  and  overhanging  its  base.  (7.) 
Nimbus,  a  dense  cloud  spreading  out 
into  a  crown  of  cirrus,  and  passing 
beneath  into  a  shower.  (8.)  The  fall, 
cloud,  resting  apparently  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. — 2.  A  state  of  obscurity 
or  darkness.— 3.  A  collection  of  smoke, 
or  a  dense  collection  of  dust,  rising  or 
floating  in  the  air;  as,  a  cloud  of  dust. 

A  clouii  of  iucense;  Ezek.  viii. 
4.  The  dark  or  varied  colours,  in  veins 
or  spots,  on  stones  or  other  bodies,  are 
called  clouds. — 5.  A  great  multitude;  a 
vast  collection. 

Seeing  we  are  encompassed  with  so  great 
a  Claud  of  witnesses;  Heb.'xii. 
LOUD,  v.  t.  To  overspread  with  a 
cloud  or  clouds;  as,  the  sky  is  clouded; 
clouds  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Hence,  2.  To  obscure ;  to  darken ;  as, 
to  cloud  the  day,  or  truth,  or  reason. — 
3.  To  darken  in  veins  or  spots;  to 
variegate  with  colours;  as,  clouded 
marble. — 4.  To  make  of  a  gloomy 
aspect ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  sul- 
lenness. 


CLOUD-TOUCHING 


CLOVE 


CLOVER-GRASS 


What  suUcu  fury  cloudi  his  scornful  brow. 
Pope. 
6.  To  sully;  to  tarnish. 

fLOUD,  v.  t.  To  grow  cloudy;  to 
become  obscure  with  clouds;  some- 
times followed  by  over;  as,  the  sky 
clouds  over. 

CLOUD-ASCEND'ING,  a.  Ascending 
to  the  clouds. 

€LOUD'-BERRY,  n.  A  plant,  called 
also  knot-berry  and  mountain  bram- 


Cloud-beny  (Bubut  chaiotemorus). 

ble ;  Rubus  chamaemorus,  belonging  to 
the  Icosandria-Monogynia  class  and 
order  of  Linn.,  and  to  the  nat.  order 
Rosacese.  It  is  known  by  its  dioecious 
flowers,  simple-lobed  leaves,  and  her- 
baceous single-flowered  stem  without 
prickles.  It  abounds  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  its  fruit  is  used  as 
an  article  of  diet.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  of  M'Farlane. 

€LOUD'-BORN,  a.  Born  of  a  cloud. 

€LOUD'-€APT,  a.  [cloud  and  cap.] 
Capped   with    clouds;    touching    the 
clouds;  lofty. 
The  doud-capt  towers.  Shak. 

€LOUD-€OMPEL'LER,  n.  He  that 
collects  clouds ;  Jove. 

€LOUD-€OMPEL'LING,  a.  Collect- 
ing clouds,  or  driving  clouds ;  as,  cloud- 
compelling  Jove. 

€LOUD'-€OVERED,  a.  Enveloped 
with  clouds. 

€LOUD-DISPEL'LING,  a.  Having 
power  to  disperse  clouds. 

€LOCD-E€L1P'SED,  a.  Eclipsed  by 
a  cloud. 

CLOUD'ED,  PP-  Overcast;  over- 
spread with  clouds;  obscured;  dar- 
kened; rendered  gloomy  or  sullen; 
variegated  with  coloured  spots  or  veins. 

€LOUD'-FENCED,  a.  Fenced  with 
clouds. 

€LOUD'-GIRT,  a.  Girt  with  clouds. 

€LOUD'ILY,  adv.  [from  cloudy.]  AVith 
clouds;  darkly;  obscurely. 

CLOUD'INESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
overcast  with  clouds;  as,  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  atmosphere — 2.  Obscurity ; 
gloom;  want  of  brightness. — 3.  Dark- 
ness of  appearance;  variegation  of 
colours  in  a  fossil  or  other  body.. — 4. 
Appearance  of  gloom  or  sullenness; 
as,  cloudiness  of  aspect. 

CLOUD'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  with 
clouds;  obscuring;  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  gloom  or  sullenness. 

€LOBD'-KISSING,  a  Touching  the 
clouds. 

€LOUD'LESS,  a.   Being    without    a 
cloud;  unclouded;  clear;  bright;  lumi- 
nous; as,  cloudless  skies. 
€LOUD'LESSLY,  adti.Without  clouds. 
€LOUD'-PIERCING,  a.  Penetrating 
or  rising  above  the  clouds. 
€LOUD'-TOPT,  a.  Having  the   top 

covered  with  a  cloud. 
€LOUD'-TOUCH1NG,    a.    Touching 
the  clouds. 


€LOUD'-WHAPT,  a.  Involved  in 
clouds. 

€LOUD'Y,  a.  Overcast  with  clouds; 
obscured  with  clouds;  as,  a  cloudy 
day ;  a  cloudy  sky ;  a  cloudi/  night. — 2. 
Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds;  as,  a 
cloudy  pillar;  Ex.  xxxiii.  9.— 5.  Ob- 
scure; dark;  not  easily  understood; 
as,  cloudy  and  confused  notions. — 4. 
Having  the  appearance  of  gloom ;  indi- 
cating gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or 
ill-nature ;  not  open  or  cheerful ;  as, 
cloudy  looks. — 5.  Indicating  gloom  or 
sullenness  ;  as,  cloudy  wrath.  —  6. 
Marked  with  veins  or  spots  of  dark  or 
various  hues,  as  marble. — 7.  Not  bright; 
as,  a  cloudy  diamond. 

CLOUGH,  or  €LOFF,  n.  (cluf.)  [Sax. 
dough,  a  cleft.]  A  cleft  in  a  hill.  In 
com.,  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  in 
every  three  hundred  weight,  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity 
may  hold  out  in  retailing.  At  present, 
however,  merchants  know  cloff  only 
as  a  small  deduction  from  the  original 
weight,  and  this  only  from  two  or  three 
articles. — 2.  A  kind  of  sluice  for  letting 
off  water  gently,  employed  in  the 
agricultural  operation  of  improving 
soils  by  flooding  them  with  muddy 
water.  In  the  Scottish  language,  it  is 
called  a  douse. 

€LOIJT,  n.  [Sax.  clut,  a  patch,  a  plas- 
ter, a  plate,  a  seam  or  joint ;  Sw.  hint; 
W.  clwt,  a  patch,  a  clout ;  clwtiaw,  to 
patch ;  Sax.  geduted,  sewed  together ; 
clouted,  patched ;  gesceod  mid  gedude- 
dum  scon,  shod  with  clouted  shoes. 
This  undoubtedly  signifies  patched 
shoes,  for  clut  in  Saxon  does  not  sig- 
nify a  nail.  The  word  clout,  a  nail, 
may  be  from  the  French,  clou,  clouter, 
from  Lat.  clavus,  from  the  root  of  Lat. 
claudo,  cludo.  "Whether  clouted  brogues 
in  Shakspeare  signify  patched  shoes  or 
shoes  studded  with  nails,  let  the  critic 
determine.  Such  shoes  are  common 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  thrust  or  put  on ; 
hence  the  sense  of  blow.]  1.  A  patch; 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  leather,  &c.,  to 
close  a  breach. — 2.  A  piece  of  cloth 
for  mean  purposes.. — 3.t  A  piece  of 
white  cloth  for  archers  to  shoot  at. — 
4.  An  iron  plate  on  an  axle-tree,  to 
keep  it  from  wearing. — 5.  [Fr.  clou, 
clouter.]  A  small  nail. —  Clout-nails, 
nails  that  are  used  to  fasten  on  the 
clout  to  the  axle-trees  of  carriages. — 
6.  In  vulgar  Ian.,  a  blow  with  the  hand. 

€LOUT,  v.  t.  To  patch;  to  mend  by 
sewing  on  a  piece  or  patch ;  as,  clouted 
shoon,  in  Milton.  This  is  the  sense  as 
understood  by  Johnson.  Mason  under- 
stands the  word  clouted  to  signify 
nailed,  studded  with  small  nails,  from 
the  French  clouter,  and  the  following 
words  in  Shakspeare, "  whose  rudeness 
answered  my  steps  too  loud,"  give 
some  countenance  to  Mason's  inter- 
pretation. In  this  case,  the  verb 
clout  must  signify  to  nail,  or  fasten 
with  nails ;  to  stud. — 2.  To  cover  with 
a  piece  of  cloth. — 3.  To  join  clumsily ; 
as,  clouted  sentences. — 4.  To  cover  or 
arm  with  an  iron  plate — 5.  To  strike ; 
to  give  a  blow.  [Vulgar.] — Clouted 
cream,  yet  made  in  Devonshire,  &c.  was 
probably  a  rustic  name  for  clotted  cream. 
€LOUT'ED,  pp.  Patched;  mended 
clumsily ;  covered  with  a  clout. 

€LOUT'ERLY,  a.  Clumsy;  awkward. 

€LOUT'ING,  j>pr.  Patching;  covering 

with  a  clout. 

€LOVE,f  pret.  of  Cleave. 
€LOVE,  n.  [D.  kloof.     See  CLEAVE.] 
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A  cleft;  a  fissure;  a  gap;  a  ravine. 
This  word,  though  properly  an  appel- 
lative, is  not  often  used  as  such  in 
English  ;  but  it  is  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular places,  that  are  real  clefts,  or 
which  appear  as  such;  as,  the  Clove 
of  Kaaterskill,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  Stony  Clove.  It  is  pro- 
perly a  Dutch  word. 
€LOVE,  n.  [Sax.  dufe;  Fr.  clou;  Sp. 
clavo;  from  Lat.  clavus,  a  nail ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail.]  1. 
A  very  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the 
dried  unexpanded  flowers  of  Caryo- 
phyllus  aromaticus,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  belonging  to  the 
myrtle  tribe.  The  tree  grows  to  the  size 
of  the  laurel,  and  its  bark  resembles  that 


Clove  (Caryoplijllus  aromaticus). 

of  the  olive.  No  verdure  is  seen  under 
it.  At  the  extremities  of  its  branches 
are  produced  vast  numbers  of  flowers, 
which  are  at  first  white,  then  green, 
and  at  last  red  and  hard.  These  are 
called  claves.  —  Oil  of  cloves,  an  essen- 
tial oil  obtained  from  the  undeveloped 
buds  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  or 
Clove-tree.  It  is  the  least  volatile  of 
the  essential  oils,  and  consists  of  Caryo- 
phyllic  acid  and  a  neutral  oil.  —  2.  [from 
cleave]  The  parts  into  which  garlic 
separates,  when  the  outer  skin  is  re- 
moved. —  3.  A  certain  weight.  The  di- 
visions of  a  weight  or  wey  of  cheese, 
&c.  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  are  expressed 
in  cloves  ;  in  the  former  of  which  32 
cloves  (256  pounds)  are  a  wey,  in  the 
latter,  42  cloves  (336  pounds).  A  wey 
of  wool  divides  into  26  cloves. 

€LOVE-<5ILLY-FLOWER,  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  Dianthus,  bearing  a  beautiful 
flower,  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  called 
also  Carnation  pink.  Note.  Some 
writers  suppose  that  gilly-flou-er 
should  be  written  July-flower.  But 
qu.  is  it  not  a  corruption  of  the  French 
girofle,  clou  de  girofle,  cloves  ;  giroflee, 
a  gilliflower;  giroflier,  a  stock  gilli- 
flower  ;  Lat.  caryopkyllus.  Chaucer 
wrote  cloue  gilofre.  Cant.  Tales,  13692. 
The  Italians  write  garofano,  probably 
for  garofalo;  Arm.  genofles,  genoflen. 
Johnson  supposes  the  plant  so  called 
from  the  smell  of  the  flower  resem- 
bling that  of  cloves  ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly from  its  shape,  the  nail-flower. 
[See  CLOVE.] 

€LO'VEN,  pp.  of  Cleave.  Divided; 
parted,  pronounced  clovn. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTED,  la.  Having  the 

€LO'VEN-HOOFED,/  foot  or  hoof 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  ox  ;  bi- 
sulcous. 


In.    [Sax.  clatfir- 
•CLO'VER-GRASS,/     tcyrt,     clover- 
wort;  Tt.-klaver.  The  Saxon  word  is  ren- 
dered also  marigold  and  violet.     The 


CLDB 


CLUB-HAUL 


CLUMSY 


Dutch  word  signifies  a  club.  The  name 
then  signifies  club-grass,  club-wort, 
Lat.  clava,  from  its  flower.  Dan.  kleb- 
ber,  to  cleave,  to  cling,]  A  genus  of 
plants,  called-  Trifolium,  trefoil,  or 
three-leafed,  Fr.  trefle.  The  species 
are  numerous.  The  red  clover  is  gen- 
erally cultivated  for  fodder  and  for  en- 
riching land.  The  white  clover  is  also 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  either  green 
or  dry,  and  from  its  flowers  the  bee 
collects  no  small  portion  of  its  stores 
of  honey — To  live  in  clover,  is  to  live 
luxuriously,  or  in  abundance;  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
clover. 

CLO'VERED,  a.  Covered  with  clover. 

CLOWN,  n.  [Lat.  colonus,  a  husband- 
man.] A  countryman  ;  a  rustic;  hence, 
one  who  has  the  manners  of  a  rustic  ; 
a  churl ;  a  man  of  coarse  manners ;  an 
ill-bred  man. — 2.  A  mountebank  in  a 
public  theatre,  circus,  or  other  place 
of  scenic  entertainment,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  himself  as  ludicrous  as 
possible,  in  order  to  excite  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  spectators. 

CLOWN'A6E,t  n.  The  manners  of  a 
clown, 

CLO  WN'ERY,  n.  Ill-breeding;  rustic  be- 
haviour; rudeness  of  manners.  [Lit  us~\ 

CLOWN'ISH,  a.  Containing  clowns  • 
consisting  of  rustics ;  as,  a  clownish 
neighbourhood. — 2.  Coarse;  hard; 
rugged ;  rough  ;  as,  clownish  hands. — 
3.  Of  rough  manners ;  ill-bred ;  as,  a 
clownish  fellow.  —  4.  Clumsy;  awk- 
ward ;  as,  a  clownish  gait. 

€LOWN'ISHLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  clowns  ;  coarsely;  rudely. 

CLOWN'ISHNESS,  n.  The  manners  of 
a  clown ;  rusticity  ;  coarseness  or  rude- 
ness of  behaviour  ;  incivility  ;  awk- 
wardness. 

CLOY,  v.  t.  [from  Fr.  clouer,  or  the  root 
of  the  word,  the  Lat.  cludo,  claudo; 
coinciding  in  elements  with  glut.]  1, 
Strictly,  to  fill;  to  glut.  Hence,  to 
satisfy,  as  the  appetite;  to  satiate. 
And  as  the  appetite  when  satisfied  re- 
jects additional  food,  hence,  to  fill  to 
loathing ;  to  surfeit. 
Who  can  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast?  Shak. 
2.  To  spike  up  a  gun  ;  to  drive  a  spike 
into  the  vent. — 3.  In  farriery,  to  prick 
a  horse  in  shoeing.  [In  the  two  latter 
senses,  I  believe  the  word  is  little  used.] 

CLOY'ED,  pp.  Filled  ;  glutted  ;  filled 
to  satiety  and  loathing ;  spiked  ;  pricked 
in  shoeing. 

CLOY'ING,  ppr.  Filling ;  to  satiety, 
or  disgust. 

CLOY'LESS,  a.  That  cannot  cloy,  or 
fill  to  satiety. 

CLOY'MENT,  n.  Surfeit;  repletion  be- 
yond the  demands  of  appetite.  [Lit.ui.] 

CLUB,  n.  [W.  clopa,  clwpa,  coinciding 
with  clap,  a  lump,  and  dob,  clobyn; 
Get:  Mopfel;  Dan.  klubbe;  I  at.  clava. 
The  sense  is  probably  a  knob  or  lump, 
\V.  l!wb,  Hob,  whence  lubber.  It  is 
evidently  connected  with  cleave,  to 
stick  or  cling,  Dan.  klebber.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, a  stick  or  piece  of  wood,  with 
one  end  thicker  and  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  no  larger  than  can  be  wield- 
ed with  the  hand. — 2.  A  thick  heavy 
stick,  that  may  be  managed  -with  the 
hand,  and  used  for  beating,  or  defence. 
In  early  ages,  a  club  was  a  principal 
instrument  of  war  and  death ;  a  fact 
remarkably  perpetuated  in  the  ac- 
counts which  history  relates  of  the 
achievements  of  Hercules  with  his  club. 


Plin.  lib.  7,  cap.  56.  This  use  of  the 
club  was  the  origin  of  the  sceptre,  as  a 
badge  of  royalty — 3.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  suits  of  cards  bearing  trifles,  (or 
trefoils). — 4.  A  collection  or  assembly 
of  men;  usually  a  select  number  of 
friends  met  for  the  promotion  of  some 
common  purpose,  as  of  hilarity,  lite- 
rature, science,  politics,  &c.  Any  small 
private  meeting  of  persons. — 5.  A  col- 
lection of  expenses ;  the  expenses  of  a 
company,  or  unequal  expenses  of  indi- 
viduals, united  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing the  average  or  proportion  of  each 
individual.  Hence  the  share  of  each 
individual  in  joint  expenditure  is  called 
his  club,  that  is,  his  proportion  of  a 
club,  or  joint  charge. — 6.  Contribution ; 
joint  charge.— Club-system.  The  sys- 
tem of  selling  goods,  to  be  paid  by 
periodical  instalments.  In  such  cases, 
the  purchaser  pays  a  higher  price  than 
that  at  which  the  goods  are  usually 
sold,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  seller 
for  the  interest  of  money  due  upon  the 
deferred  payments,  and  for  the  extra 
risk  he  runs  of  bad  debts  from  death, 
&c. — Club  of  Hercules.  The  story  of 
Hercules  with  his  club  originated  in  the 
use  of  clubs,  as  weapons  of  war  and 
other  achievements,  among  rude  na- 
tions, before  the  invention  of  other  in- 
struments and  the  use  of  iron.  Hence 
striking,  beating,  was  the  first  mode  of 
killing;  and  hence  smite  and  slay,  pro- 
perly signifying  to  strike,  came  to  signify 
to  hill.  Hercules  was  the  leader  of  a 
savage  band,  who  wielded  the  heaviest 
club  ;  and  hence  the  club  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  sceptre,  which  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  club,  coinciding  with  Latin  scipio. 
Any  bold  warrior  at  the  head  of  a  pre- 
datory band  was  a  Hercules. 

CLUB,  v.  i.  [W.  clapiaw,  to  form  into  a 
lump.]  1.  To  join,  as  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, to  the  same  end  ;  to  contri- 
bute separate  powers  to  one  end,  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a 

dream.  Dryden. 

2.  To   pay  an   equal   proportion  of  a 

common  reckoning  or  charge. 

CLUB,  v.  t.  To  unite  different  sums  of 
expense,  in  a  common  sum  or  collection, 
to  find  the  average,  that  each  contri- 
butor may  pay  an  equal  share 2.  In 

common  parlance,  to  raise  or  turn  up- 
permost the  breech  or  club  of  a  mus- 
ket ;  as,  the  soldiers  clubbed  their  mus- 
kets. 

CLUB,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  club. 

CLUB'BED,  pp.  Collected  into  a  sum 
and  averaged,  as  different  expenses. — 
2.  United  to  one  end  or  effect.— 3. 
Shaped  like  a  club. — 4.  Having  the 
breech  turned  upward,  as  a  musket. — 
5.  Heavy  like  a  club. 

CLUEi^BER,  )  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 

CLUB'BIST,  f  party,  club,  or  associa- 
tion. 

CLUB'BING,  ppr.  Joining  in  a  club  ; 
uniting  to  a  common  end. 

€LUB'-FIST,  n.  A  large  heavy  fist. 

CLUB'-FISTED,  a.  Having  a  large 
fist. 

CLUB'-FOOT,  n.  A  name  given  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  congenital  distortion  of 
the  feet. 

CLUB'-FOOTED,  a.  Having  short, 
crooked,  or  distorted  feet. 

CLUB'-HAUL,  v.  t.  In  marine  Ian.,  to 
club-haul  a  ship,  is  a  method  of  tack- 
ing in  perilous  situations,  by  letting  go 
the  lee-anchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is 
out  of  the  sails,  which  brings  her  head 
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to  wind,  and  as  soon  as  she  pays  offj 
the  cable  is  cut  and  the  sails  trimmed. 

€LUB'-HEADED,  a.  Having  a  thick 
head. 

CLUB'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  occupied 
by  a  club,  or  in  which  a  club  assem- 
bles. —  Clubs,  (meaning  club-houses), 
have  much  increased  of  late  years.  The 
most  eminent  are  in  London ;  but  there 
are  now  some  extensive  and  sumptuous 
establishments  of  a  similar  kind  in  sev- 
eral British  provincial  cities  and  towns. 
Abroad,  they  are  called  casinos. 

CLUB-LAW,  n.  Government  by  clubs, 
or  violence  ;  the  use  of  arms,  or  force, 
in  place  of  law  ;  anarchy. 

CLUB'-MOSS  or  SNAKE'-MOSS,  n. 
A  prostrate  moss-like  plant,  with  small 
scaly  imbricated  leaves,  found  in  alpine 
or  damp  situations  in  most  parts  of  tho 
world.  All  the  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Lycopodium  ;  that  to  which  the 
name  is  most  commonly  applied  is  L. 
clavatum.  The  minute  seeds  of  this 
pHnt  are  very  combustible,  and  burn 
explosively. 

CLUB'-ROOM,  n.  The  apartment  in 
which  a  club  meets. 

CLUB'-RUSH,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  Scirpus. 

CLUB'-SHAPED,  a.  Shaped  like  a  club; 
growing  thicker  toward  the  top  ;  cla- 
vated,  applied  to  parts  of  plants.  [See 
CLAVATF.D.] 

CLUCK,  v.  i.  [Sax  cloccan  ;  Ger.  ghic- 
ken  ;  D.  klokken  ;  W.  clwcian,  clocian; 
Lat.  glocio  ;  Ch.  sVs,  glog.  [See  CLACK 
and  CLOCK.]  The  Gr.  *x«.{»,  seems  to 
be  the  same  word,  as  it  gives  x\i*ypas : 
the  guttural  passing  into  i,  as  in  many 
Greek  verbs ;  and  hence  Fr.  glousser. 
[See  BRACE.]  To  make  the  noise,  or 
utter  the  voice  of  the  domestic  hen, 
when  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
when  conducting  her  chickens.  This 
voice,  with  the  change  of  the  vowel,  is 
precisely  our  word  clack  and  clock,  and 
is  probably  an  onomatopy.  [See  CLACK 
and  CLOCK.] 

CLUCK,  v.  t.  To  call  chickens  by  a  par- 
ticular sound. 

CLUCK'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  the  voice 
of  a  sitting  hen;  calling  chickens. 

€LUE.     See  CLEW. 

CLUMP,  7i.  [Ger.  Mump;  Dan.  hlump, 
a  lump;  W.  clamp.  It  is  lump,  with  a 
prefix.  It  coincides  with  plump,  and 
Lat.  plumbum,  lead  ;  as  the  D.  load, 
Ger.  loth,  Dan.  lod,  Eng.  lead,  coin- 
cide with  clod.  It  signifies  a  mass  or 
collection.]  1.  A  thick,  short  piece  of 
wood,  or  other  solid  substance;  a 
shapeless  mass.  Hence  dumper,  a  clot 
or  clod. — 2.  A  cluster  of  trees  or 
shrubs  ;  formerly  written  plump.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  it  is  an  adjective 
signifying  lazy,  unhandy. 

CLUMP,  n.  The  compressed  clay  of 
coal  strata. 

CLUM'PER,  v.  t.  To  form  into  clumps 
or  masses. 

CLUMPS,  n.  [from  clump.]  A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  numskull. 

CLUM'SILY,  adv.  [ftomclumsr/.]  In  a 
clumsy  manner  ;  awkwardly  ;  in  an  un- 
handy manner;  without  readiness, 
dexterity  or  grace. 

CLUM'SINESS.Ti.  The  quality  of  being 
short  and  thick,  and  moving  heavily  ; 
awkwardness;  unhandiness;  ungainli- 
ness  ;  want  of  readiness,  nimbleness  or 
dexterity. 

CLUM'SY,  a.  (*  as  z.)  [from  clump, 
lump.]  Properly,  short  and  thick,  like 
a  clump  or  lump.  Hence,' — 2.  Moving 
heavily,  slowly,  or  awkwardly ;  clumsy 
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fingers. — 3.  Awkward ;  ungainly ;  un- 
handy ;  artless ;  without  readiness, 
dexterity,  or  grace ;  as,  a  clumsy  man ; 
a  clumsy  fellow. — 4.  Ill-made;  badly 
constructed ;  as,  a  clumsy  garment ; 
clumsy  verse. 

GLUNCH,  n.  Among  miners,  indurated 
clay  or  chalk  marl,  found  in  coal  pits 
next  to  the  coal. 

CLUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Cling, — which 
see. 

€LUNG,f  »-  i.  To  shrink.  [See  CLING.] 
CLU'NIAC,  n.  One  of  a  reformed  or- 
der  of  Benedictine  monks,   so  called 
from  Cluni  in  Burgundy. 
CLUPE'ID^E,  n.  A  family  of  fishes,  of 
the    section   Abdominales,  placed  by 
Cuvier  between  the  Salmonidae    and 
Gadidx.     To  the  genus   Clupea   be- 
long   the    herring,  sprat,  white-bait, 
pilchard,  &c. 

t'LU'SIA,  n.  The  balsam  tree,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Polygamia  and 
order  Moncecia.  The  species  are  shrubs 
which  exude  several  kinds  of  gum- 
resins.  They  are  nearly  confined  to 
South  America, 

CLUS'TER,  n.  [Sax.  cluster.  It  seems 
to  be  from  the  root  of  close,  Lat.  clau- 
sus,  claustrum,  claudo,  a  collecting  or 
crowding  together ;  Sw.  Masa,  a  clus- 
ter of  grapes  ;  Dan.  hlase.  The  latter 
in  orthography  coincide  nearly  with 
class.  In  Welsh,  clws  is  compact,  neat ; 
clysa,  to  make  compact;  clwys  is  a 
close.]  1.  A  bunch;  a  number  of 
things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or 
joined  together ;  a  knot ;  as,  a  cluster 
of  raisins. — 2.  A  number  of  individuals 
or  things  collected  or  gathered  into  a 
close  body ;  as,  a  cluster  of  bees ;  a 
cluster  of  people.. — 3.  A  number  of 
things  situated  near  each  other  ;  as,  a 
cluster  of  governments  in  Italy. 
CLUS'TER,  u.  t.  To  grow  in  clusters ; 
to  gather  or  unite  in  a  bunch,  or 
bunches;  as  clustering  grapes.  —  2. 
To  form  into  flakes ;  as,  clustering 

snow 3.   To    collect   into   flocks  or 

crowds. 

€LUS'TER,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a 
bunch  or  close  body. 
GLUS'TERED,  pp.  Collected  into  a 
cluster  or  crowd ; 
crowded.— Clustered 
column,  in  arch.,  a 
pier  which  appears  to 
consist  of  several 
columns  clustered 
together ;  sometimes 
attached,  sometimes 

detached. 

CLUSTER-GRAPE, 
n.  A  small  black  grape. 
CLUS' TERING, 
ppr.  Growing  in  a 

cluster  or  in  bunch- 
es; uniting  in  a  bunch 

or  in  a  flock,  crowd, 

or  close  body. 
CLUS'TERINGLY, 

adv.  In  clusters. 
CLUS'TERY,     a. 

Growing  in  clusters. 

— 2.  Full  of  clusters. 
CLUTCH,  v.  t.  [This 

seems  to  be  from  the 

root  of  Sax.  Icecan,  to 

seize,  whence  gelac- 

can,  id.     It  may  be 

allied    to    loch    and 

latch.]     1.  To  double  in  the  fingers  and 

pinch  or  compress  them  together ;  to 

clinch.     [If  n  is  not  radical  in  clinch, 

this  may  be  from  the  same  root.] — 2. 

To  seize,  clasp,  or  gripe  with  the  hand ; 
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as,  to  clutch  a  dagger  ;  to  clutch  prey. 
— 4J.  To  seize,  or  grasp ;  as  to  clutch 
the  globe  at  a  grasp. 

CLUTCH,  n.  A  griping  or  pinching 
with  the  fingers  ;  seizure ;  grasp.  In 
machinery,  a  contrivance  for  connect- 
ing shafts  with  each  other  or  with 
wheels,  so  as  that  they  may  be  disen- 
gaged at  pleasure. 

CLUTCH'ED,  pp.  Seized;  grasped. 

CLUTCH'ES,  plur.  The  paws  or  talons 
of  a  rapacious  animal,  as  of  a  cat  or 
dog — 2.  The  hands,  in  the  sense  of  ra- 
pacity or  cruelty,  or  of  power. 

CLUTCH'ING,  ppr.  Seizing  with  the 
hand. 

CLUTTER,  n.  [W.  cluder,  a  heap  or 
pile,  from  cludaw,  to  bear,  to  bring  to- 
gether, to  heap.  It  has  the  elements 
of  Lat.  cliiinli>.~]  1.  A  heap  or  assem- 
blage of  things  lying  in  confusion ;  a 
word  of  domestic  application. 

He  saw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with 
huge  pots,  pans  and  spits.  VEttrange. 

2.  Noise;  bustle.  [This  sense  seems 
allied  to  clatter.] 

CLUT'TER,  v.  t.  To  crowd  together  in 
disorder ;  to  fill  with  things  in  confu- 
sion ;  as,  to  clutter  a  room ;  to  clutter 
the  house. 

CLUT'TER,  r.  t.  To  make  a  bustle,  or 
fill  with  confusion. — 2.  To  make  a  rude 
or  confused  noise. 

CLUTTERED,  pp.  Encumbered  with 
things  in  disorder. 

CLUTTERING,  ppr.  Encumbering 
with  things  in  confusion,  making  a 
noise  or  bustle. 

CLU'YTIA,  n.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
plants,  of  the  class  Dioecia,  and  or- 
der Monadelphia,  Linn.,  nat.  order 
Euphorbiacese.  The  species  are  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CLYP'EATE,  a.  [Lat.  clypeus,  a 
shield.]  Shaped  like  a  Roman  buckler. 
It  is  the  same  as  Scutate,  which  see. 

CLYPE'OLA,  n.  Treacle  Mustard,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia,  order  Siliculosa,  Linn.,  nat.  or- 
derCruciferse.  It  is  also  named  Alyssum. 

CLYS'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  x»"',««-]  Wash- 
ing; cleansing. 

CLYS'TER,  n.  [Gr.  *X<WTT!,  from  *Xi.i», 
to  wash  or  cleanse  ;  Lat.  clyster;  Ger. 
klystier.]  An  injection  ;  a  liquid  sub- 
stance injected  into  the  lower  intes- 
tines, for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
alvine  discharges,  relieving  from  cos- 
tiveness,  and  cleansing  the  bowels. 
Sometimes  it  is  administered  to  nourish 
and  support  patients  who  cannot  swal- 
low aliment. 

CLYS'TER-PIPE,  n.  A  tube  or  pipe 
used  for  injections. 

CLYS'TERWISE,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  clyster. 

CLYTH'RA,  n.  A  genns  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  of  the  family  Chrysome- 
lidae.  These  insects  reside  on  trees  and 
shrubs. 

CLYTUS,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Cerambycidse. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

CNE'ORUM,  n.  Widow-wail,  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Triandria  and 
order  Monogynia. 

CNI'CUS  BENEDICTUS,  n.     Called 

also  Centaurea  benedicta  or  Blessed 

Thistle,  a  genus  of  annual  plants,  of  the 

class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia 

eequalis.Linn.    It  is  a  Composite  plant, 

a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is 

used  as  a  tonic  or  diaphoretic. 

CO-,  COG-,    COL-,    COM-,  CON-, 

COR-.    A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  and 
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in  most  of  the  words  compounded 
with  it,  signifies,  with,  together,  joint- 
ly, mutually,  at  the  same  time,  union 
of  parts,  and  the  like ;  its  form  vary- 
ing with  the  letter  or  sound  that  fol- 
lows. [See  CON.] 

COACERV'ATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  coacervo; 
con  and  acervo,  to  heap  up ;  acervus,  a 
heap.]  To  heap  up;  to  pile.  [Lit.ui.] 

COACERV'ATE,  a.  [Lat.  coacervatus.] 
Heaped  ;  raised  into  a  pile  ;  collected 
into  a  crowd.  [Lit.  MS.] 

COACERVA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
heaping,  or  state  of  being  heaped  to- 
gether. [Zif.  its.] 

COACH,  n.  [Fr.  cache;  It.  cocchio,  a 
coach  or  coach-box;  Sp.  cache,  a  coach 
and  a  coasting  barge  ;  Port,  cache;  D. 
koets,  a  coach  and  a  couch;  Ger.  huts- 
che.  Tliis  word  seems  to  be  radically 
a  coacA  or  bed,  (Fr.  couche,  coucher,)  a 
covered  bed  on  wheels,  for  conveying 
the  infirm.]  A  close  vehicle  for  com- 
modious travelling,  borne  on  four 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  horses  or  other 
animals.  It  differs  from  a  chariot  in 
having  seats  in  front,  as  well  as  behind. 
It  is  a  carriage  of  state,  or  for  plea- 
sure, or  for  travelling. — Jfackney-coach 
a  coach  kept  for  hire.  In  some  cities, 
they  are  licensed  by  authority,  and 
numbered,  and  the  rates  of  fare  fixed 
by  law.  —  Mail-coach,  a  coach  that 
carries  the  public  mails. — Stage-coach, 
a  coach  that  regularly  conveys  passen- 
gers from  town  to  town.  [See  STAGE.] 

COACH  or  COUCH,  n.  An  apartment 
in  a  large  ship  of  war  near  the  stern, 
the  roof  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
poop. 

COACH,  v.  t.  To  carry  in  a  coach. 

COACH,  r.i.To  ride  or  travel  in  a  coach. 

COACH-BOX,  n.  The  scat  on  which 
the  driver  of  a  coach  sits. 

CoACH'FUL,  n.  As  many  in  a  coach 
as  it  will  hold. 

COACH-HIRE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the 
use  of  a  hired  coach. 

COACH-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  in 
drawing  coaches. 

COACH-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  to  shelter 
a  coach  from  the  weather. 

COACH-MAKER,  n.  A  man  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  coaches. 

COACHMAN,  n.  The  person  who  drives 
a  coach. 

COACHMANSHIP,  n.  Skill  in  driving 
coaches. 

COACT,t  v.  t.  To  act  together. 

COACT'ED.tpp.  ora.  Forced;  com- 
pelled. 

COAC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  coactio,  coacfus, 
cogo;  con  and  ago,  to  drive.]  Force  ; 
compulsion,  either  in  restraining  or 
impelling. 

COACTIVE,  a.  Forcing;  compulsory 
having  the  power  to  impel  or  restrain ; 
— 2.  Acting  in  concurrence. 

COACT1VELY,  adv.  In  a  compulsory 
manner. 

COAD'JUMENT,  n.  Mutual  assistance. 

COAD'JUTANT,  a.  [Lat.  con  and  ad- 
jutans,  helping.]  Helping;  mutually 
assisting  or  operating. 

COADJU'TOR,  n.  [Lat.  con  and  adju- 
tor,  a  helper;  adjuto,  to  help.]  1.  One 
who  aids  another;  an  assistant ;  a  fel- 
low-helper; an  associate  in  operation. 
— 2.  In  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  em- 
powered or  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  another. 

COADJU'TOHSHIP,  n.  State  of  a  co- 
adjutor; joint  assistance. 

COADJU'TRIX,  n.  A  female  assistant. 

COADJU'VANCY,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
adjuvant;  adjuvo,  to  assist]  Joint 
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help;  assistance;  concurrent  aid;  co 
operation.  [Lit.  us.] 
COAD'UNA'J'E,  a.  [Lat.  coadunatus , 
con,  ad,  and  unus.]  In  hot.,  coadunate 
leaves  are  several  united  at  the  base 
The  word  is  used  also  to  denote  one 
of  the  natural  orders  of  plants  (Coad- 
unatit1)  in  Linnajus's  system. 
€OADUNI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  con,  ad 
and  unitio,  from  unus,  one.]  The  union 
of  different  substances  in  one  mass 
\Lit.  us.] 

COADVENT'URER,  n.  A  fellow  ad- 
venturer. 

COAFFOR'EST,    w.    t.     To    convert 
ground  into  a  forest. 
COA'fiENT,  n.  An  assistant  or  asso- 
ciate in  an  act. 

COAGMENT'.t  «.  t.  [Lat.  coagmento, 
to  join  or  cement;  con  and  agmen,  a 
compact  body,  from  ago,  to  drive.]   To 
congregate  or  heap  together. 
COAGMENTA'TION,  n.    Collection 
into  a  mass  or  united  body;  union; 
conjunction.     [Lit.  us.] 
eOAGMENTED,    a.     Congregated; 
heaped  together;  united  in  one  mass. 
[Lit.  us.] 

COAGULABILITY,  n.  The  capacity 
of  being  coagulated. 
COAG'ULABLE,a.  [See  COAGULATE.] 
That  may  be  concreted;  capable  of 
congealing  or  changing  from  a  liquid 
to  an  inspissated  state ;  as,  coagulable 
lymph. 

COAG'tTLATE,  «.  /.  [Lat.  coagulo  ; 
Fr.  coaguler.  Usually  considered  as 
from  cogo,  con,  and  ago.  But  proba- 
bably  the  last  component  part  of  the 
word  is  the  W.  ceulaw,  to  curdle,  the 
root  of  gelid  and  congeal.']  To  con- 
crete ;  to  curdle ;  to  congeal ;  to  change 
from  a  fluid  into  a  fixed  substance,  or 
solid  mass;  as,  to  coagulate  blood; 
rennet  coagulates  milk.  This  word  is 
generally  applied  to  the  change  of 
fluids  into  substances  like  curd  or  but- 
ter, of  a  moderate  consistence,  but  not 
hard  or  impenetrable. 
COAG'ULATE,  v.  i.  To  curdle  or 
congeal;  to  turn  from  a  fluid  into  a 
consistent  state,  or  fixed  substance; 
to  thicken. 

COAG'ULATED,  pp.  Concreted;  cur- 
dled. 

COAG'ULATING,  ppr.  Curdling; 
congealing. 

COAGULA'TION,    n.     The    act    of 
changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  fixed  state; 
concretion;  the  state  of  being  coagu- 
lated; the  body  formed  by  coagulating. 
COAG'ULATIVE,   a.    That   has    the 
power  to  cause  concretion. 
COAG'ULATOK,  n.  That  which  causes 
coagulation. 

CO  AG'ULUM,  n.  Rennet ;  curd;  the  clot 

of  blood,  separated  by  cold,  acid,  &c. 

COA'ITI,  n.  A  species  of  monkey  in 

South  America,  remarkable  for  being 

destitute  of  a  thumb.     The  height  of 

this  animal  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

COAK.    See  COKE. 

COAK'ING,  n.  In  ship  carpentry,  the 

operation   of    uniting   two    or    more 

pieces  of  wood  together  in  the  centre, 

by  means  of  small  tabular  projections. 

COAKS,  n.  plur.  In  skips,  the  metal 

holes  in  a  sheave,  through  which  the 

pin  runs. — 2.  Certain   oblong    ridges 

left  on  the  surfaces  of  main  masts  by 

cutting  away  the  wood  around  them ; 

the  intermediate   part   is    called    the 

plane. 

COAL,  n.  [Sax.  col  or  coll;  Ger.  hohle. 
Qu.  Heb.  ins  gahal.  It  is  from  the 
sense  of  glowing,  raging,  for  in  Dan. 


huler  signifies  to  blow  strong.]     1.  A 
piece  of  wood,  or  other  combustible 
substance,  ignited,  burning,  or  charred. 
When  burning  or  ignited,  it  is  called  a 
live  coal,  or  burning  coal,  or  coal  of 
fire.     When  the  fire  is  extinct,  it  is 
called  charcoal. — 2.  In  the  language  of 
chemists,  any  substance  containing  oil, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  fire  in  a 
close  vessel,  so  that  its  volatile  matter 
is  expelled,  and  it  can  sustain  a  red 
heat  without  further  decomposition. — 
3.  In  miner.,  a  solid,  opaque,  inflam- 
mable substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  by  way  of  distinction  called  fossil 
coal.     It  is  divided  by  recent  minera- 
logists into  three  species,  anthracite  or 
glance  coal,  black  or  bituminous  coal, 
and    brown    coal    or    lignite;    under 
which    are  included    many    varieties, 
such  as  cannel  coal,  Bovey  coal,  jet, 
&c.    The  several  varieties  of  coal  vary 
in  their  composition,  but  they  gener- 
ally agree  in  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  than  of  the  other 
elements,  which  are  chiefly  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  frequently  a  small  por- 
tion of  azote.     Coal  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  mineral  substances  from 
which  Great  Britain  derives  her  pros- 
perity, and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as 
the  main  support  of  the  whole  system 
of  British  production.     It   fuses  the 
metals,  produces  the  steam  which  sets 
the  machinery  in  motion,  and,  in  short, 
may  be  said  to  render  all  the  resources 
of  this  country  available  for  use.    The 
annual  consumption  of  coal  through- 
out the  British  empire  is  estimated  at 
28,575,000  tons.     The  coal  trade  gives 
occupation  to  nearly  200,000  persons. 
COAL,  t).  (.  To  burn  to  coal  or  char- 
coal; to  char. — 2.  To  mark  or  delineate 
with  charcoal.     [At  a  verb,  this  word 
is  little  used.] 
COAL-BASKET,  n.  A  large  basket  for 

carrying  or  measuring  charcoal. 
COAL-BLACK,   a.   Black   as  a  coal; 
very  black. 

30AL-BOX,  n.  A  box  to  carry  coal  to 
the  fire. 

COAL'-CART,  n.  A  cart  employed  in 
conveying  coal. 

COAL-EYED,  a.  Having  eyes  as  black 
as  a  coal. 

COAL'-FIELDS,  n.  A  term  used  to 
express  those  extensive  carbonaceous 
deposits  which  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in 
our  own  island. 
COAL-FIRE,  n.  A  fire  of  which  coal 

is  the  fuel. 

€OAL-FISH,  n.  A  species  of  Gadus  or 
cod,  named  from  the  colour  of  its  back. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  or 
two  and  a  half,  and  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds.  This  fish  is  found  in 
great  numbers  about  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain. 
COAL  FORMATION,  n.  A  term  in 
geol.,  which  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  same  as  coal  measures.  There 
are,  however,  coal  formations  in  all 
the  geological  periods,  wherever  any  of 
the  varieties  of  coal  forms  a  principal 
constituent  part  of  a  group  of  strata. 
COAL-GAS,  n.  A  variety  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  which  produces  the 
gas  light  now  so  extensively  used. 
[See  GAS.] 

€OAL-HOD,  n.  A  kettle  for  coal. 
COAL'-HOLE,  n.  The  part  of  a  ship's 
hold  lying  near  to  the  after-magazine, 
for  containing  coal,  wood,  &c. 
COAL-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  shed 
for  keeping  coal. 
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COAL-MEASURE,  n..  The  measure 
used  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
coal. 

COAL  MEASURES,  n.  In  geol.,  car- 
boniferous sandstone.  These  beds  con- 
sist of  alternate  layers  of  a  yellow  or 
reddish  sandstone,  with  clayey  matter 
in  the  form  of  dark  brown  slates,  of  a 
softer  nature  than  the  primary  slates 
used  for  roofing,  and  called  clay  shale; 
and  sometimes,  from  their  being  mixed 
with  bituminous  matter,  bituminous 
shale.  Between  these -beds  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  the  coal  scams  are 
interposed. 

COAL'-METER,  n.  One  appointed  to 
superintend  the  measuring  of  coals. 

COAL-MINE,  n.  A  mine  or  pit  in 
which  coal  is  dug. 

COAL-MINER,  n.  One  who  works  in 
a  coal-mine. 

COAL-MOUSE,  n.  A  small  species  o.' 
titmouse,  with  a  black  head. 

COAL-OFFICE,  n.  An  office  of  a  coal 
dealer. 

COAL-PIT,  n.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. 
— In  America,  a  place  where  charcoal 
is  made. 

COAL'-PLANTS,  n.  The  name  given 
to  those  impressions  of  various  plants, 
which  are  found  in  connection  with 


Conl  Plant  (TTlodendron). 

coal:  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  mud 
which  separates  the  seams  of  coal,  or 
in  the  sandstone  or  ironstone  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal  formation.  In 
some  cases,  the  existence  of  wood  in 
the  coal  formation,  with  its  texture,  is 
still  preserved. 

COAL-SCUTTLE,  n.  A  vessel  for 
holding  coal  to  supply  a  parloui 
fire,  &c. 

COAL-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  employed  in 
transporting  coal. 

COAL-STONE,  n.  A  kind  of  cannel- 
coal. 

COAL-WORK,  ».  A  colliery;  a  place 
where  coal  is  dug,  including  the  ma- 
chinery for  raising  the  coal. 

COAL- YARD,  n.  An  inclosure  for  the 
deposit  of  coal. 

COALERY,  n.  A  colliery ;  a  coal-mine, 
coal-pit,  or  place  where  coals  are  dug, 
with  the  engines  and  machinery  used 
in  discharging  the  water  and  raising 
the  coal. 

COALESCE,  v.  i.  (coaless'.)  [Lat. 
coalesco,  from  coaleo ;  con  and  alesco, 
from  aleo  or  oleo,  to  grow.]  1.  To 
grow  together ;  to  unite,  as  separate 
bodies,  or  separate  parts,  into  one 
body,  as  separate  bones  in  an  infant, 
or  the  fingers  or  toes. — 2.  To  unite 


COARSENESS 


COAT 


COAT 


and  adhere  in  one  body  or  mass,  by 
spontaneous  approximation  or  attrac- 
tion; as,  vapours  coalesce. — 3.  To 
unite  in  society,  in  a  more  general 
sense. 

The  Jews  were  incapable  of  coaletcing 
with  other  nations. 

Campbell,  Prelim.  Ditsert. 

COALES'CENCE,  n.  The  act  of  grow- 
ing together;  the  act  of  uniting  by 
natural  affinity  or  attraction ;  the  state 
of  being  united;  union;  concretion. 

COALES'CING,  ppr.  Growing  or  com- 
ing together;  uniting  in  a  body  or 
mass ;  uniting  and  adhering  together. 

COALUER,}    See  Co™ 

CO'ALITE.f  v.  t.  To  unite  or  co- 
alesce. 

COALI"TION,  n.  Union  in  a  body  or 
mass;  a  corning  together,  as  of  sepa- 
rate bodies  or  parts,  and  their  union 
in  one  body  or  mass;  as,  a  coalition  of 
atoms  or  particles. — 2.  Union  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  parties,  or  states. 

COALI'TIONER,  n.  One  who  joins  a 
coalition. 

CO-ALLY',  n.  A  joint  ally;  as,  the 
subject  of  a  co-ally. 

COALY,  a.  Like  coal;  containing  coal. 

COAMINGS,  n.  In  ships,  the  raised 
borders  or  edges  of  the  hatches,  made 
to  prevent  water  from  running  into  the 
lower  apartments  from  the  deck. 

COANNEX',  «.  t.  To  annex  with  some- 
thing else. 

COAPPREHEND',  v.  t.  To  apprehend 
with  another.  [Lit.  us.] 

COAPTA'TION,  n.  fLat.  con  and 
apto,  to  fit.]  The  adaptation  or  ad- 
justment of  parts  to  each  other. 

COAR'CT,          \v.  t.  [Lat.  coarcto; 

COAR'CTATE,  /  con  and  arcto.]  1. 
To  press  together ;  to  crowd ;  to 
straiten;  to  confine  closely. — 2.  To 
restrain;  to  confine. 

COARC'TATED,  pp.  Crowded;  ap- 
plied in  but.  to  a  panicle  which  is  dense, 
compact,  or  crowded. 

COARCTA'TION,  n.  Confinement; 
restraint  to  a  narrow  space 2.  Pres- 
sure; contraction.  —  3.  Restraint  of 
liberty.  Applied  in  medical  language 
to  the  contracting  or  lessening  of  the 
diameter  of  a  canal,  as  the  intestinal 
canal  or  the  urethra. 

COARSE,  a.  [This  word  may  be  allied 
to  gross,  and  the  Latin  crassus,  for 
similar  transpositions  of  letters  are 
not  uncommon.]  1.  Thick;  large  or 
gross  in  bulk;  comparatively  of  large 
diameter;  as,  coarse  thread  or  yarn; 
coarse  hair ;  coarse  sand.  This  seems 
to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  word ; 
opposed  to  fine  or  slender.  Hence,  2. 
Thick ;  rough ;  or  made  of  coarse 
thread  or  yarn;  as,  coarse  cloth. — 3. 
Not  refined ;  not  separated  from  grosser 
particles  or  impurities ;  as,  coarse  metal; 
coarse  gloss. — 4.  Rude;  rough;  unre- 
fined ;  uncivil ;  as,  coarse  manners. — 5. 
Gross;  not  delicate. 

The  coarter  tie  of  human  law.  Thornton. 
C.  Rude;  rough;  unpolished;  inele- 
gant; applied  to  language. — 7.  Not 
nicely  expert;  not  accomplished  by 
art  or  education;  as,  a  coarse  prac- 
titioner— 8.  Mean;  not  nice;  not  re- 
fined or  elegant ;  as,  a  coarse  perfume ; 
a  coarse  diet. 

COARSELY,  adv.  Roughly;  without 
fineness  or  refinement;  rudely;  inele- 
gantly ;  uncivilly ;  meanly ;  without 
art  or  polish. 

COARSENESS,  n.  Largeness  of  size; 
thickness ;  as,  the  coarseness  of  thread. 


— 2.  The  quality  of  being  made  of 
coarse  thread  or  yarn ;  whence  thick- 
ness and  roughness ;  as,  the  coarseness 
of  cloth. — 3.  Unrefined  state;  the  state 
of  being  mixed  with  gross  particles  or 
impurities;  as,  the  coarseness  of  glass. 
— 1.  Roughness ;  grossness ;  rudeness ; 
applied  to  manners  ;  as,  the  coarseness 

of  a  clown 5.   Grossness;   want   of 

refinement  or  delicacy ;  want  of  polish ; 
as,  the  coarseness  of  expression  or  of 
language. — 6.  Meanness;  want  of  art 
in  preparation ;  want  of  nicety ;  as,  the 
coarseness  of  food  or  of  raiment. 
COASSES'SOR,  n.  [See  ASSESS.]     A 
joint  assessor. 
COASSUME,  v.  t.   [con  and  assume.] 

To  assume  something  with  another. 
COAST,  n.  [Lat.  costa,  a  rib,  side,  or 
coast;  W.  c6st;  Fr.  cfite  for  coste. 
Hence,  to  accost.  The  word  properly 
signifies  a  side,  limit,  border,  the  ex- 
terior part,  from  extension.]  1.  The 
exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a 
country,  as  in  Scripture:  "From  the 
river  to  the  uttermost  sea  shall  your 
coast  be;"  Deut.  xi.  "And  ships  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim;" 
Num.  xxiv.  Hence  the  word  may 
signify  the  whole  country  within  cer- 
tain limits. — 2.  The  edge  or  margin  of 
the  land  next  to  the  sea;  the  sea- 
shore. This  is  the  more  common  ap- 
plication of  the  word;  and  it  seems  to 
be  used  for  sea-coast,  the  border  of 
the  sea.  Hence  it  is  never  used  for 
the  bank  of  a  river. — 3.  A  side;  ap- 
plied to  objects  indefinitely,  by  Bacon 
and  Newton.  This  is  a  correct  use  of 
the  word,  but  now  obsolete. — 4.  The 
country  near  the  sea-shore ;  as,  popu- 
lous towns  along  the  coast. — The  coast 
is  clear, is  a  proverbial  phrase  signify- 
ing the  danger  is  over;  the  enemies 
have  marched  off,  or  left  the  coast. 
COAST,  v.  i.  To  sail  near  a  coast ;  to 
sail  by  or  near  the  shore,  or  in  sight  of 
land. 

The  ancients  coatted  only  in  their  navi- 
gation. Arbuthnot. 
2.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  in  the 
same  country. 

COAST,  v.  t.  To  sail  by  or  near  to;  as, 
to   coast  the   British   shore. — 2.f   To 
draw  near ;  to  approach ;  to  follow. 
COASTED,  pp.  Sailed  by. 
COASTER,  n.  One  who  sails  near  the 
shore. — 2.  A  vessel  that  is  employed  in 
sailing  along  a  coast,  or  is  licensed  to 
navigate  or  trade  from  port  to  port  in 
the  same  country. 
COASTING,  ppr.  Sailing  along  or  near 

a  coast. 

COASTING-PILOT,  n.  A  pilot  who 
conducts  vessels  along  a  coast. 
COASTING-TRADE,  n.    The    trade 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  same  country,  or 
under  the   same  jurisdiction,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  trade. 
COASTING- VESSEL,    n.     A    vessel 

employed  in  coasting ;  a  coaster. 
COAST-ROCK,  n.  A  rock  on  a  coast. 
COAST-SEDIMENT,     n.      Sediment 

lodged  on  a  coast. 

COAT,  n.  [Fr.  cotte;  Jr.  cola.  It  may 
be  from  the  root  of  the  Russ.  kutayu, 
to  cover,  and  be  allied  to  hut.  The 
primary  sense  may  be,  that  which  is 
spread  over  or  put  on.  But  such 
words  are  sometimes  from  verbs  which 
signify  to  strip,  or  to  repel.  The  Gr. 
xivOu  has  the  like  elements,  but  the 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  withdraw.  I 
question  whether  coat  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Shemitic  irs,  kathan,  Gr, 
SCO 


X>™*,  a  tunic.  This  word  in  Ch.  Pyr. 
and  Ar.  signifies  Max.]  1.  An  upper 
garment,  of  whatever  material  it  may 
be  made.  The  word  is,  in  modern 
times,  generally  applied  to  the  garment 
worn  by  men  next  over  the  vest. 

God  made  coats  of  skin  and  clothed  them; 
Gen.  iii. 

Jacob  madp  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  co- 
lours; Gen.  xxxvii. 

He  shall  put  on  the  holy  linen  coat;  Lev. 
xvi. 

Goliath  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail; 
1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  A  petticoat;  a  garment  worn  by 
infants  or  young  children.  —  3.  The 
habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  of  men, 
indicating  the  order  or  office. 

Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their 
prayers.  Swift. 

So  we  say,  "men  of  his  cloth." — 4. 
External  covering,  as  the  fur  or 
hair  of  a  beast,  the  skin  of  serpents, 
the  wool  of  sheep,  &c. — 5.  A  tunic 
of  the  eye;  a  membrane  that  serves 
as  a  cover ;  a  tegument. — 6.  The  divi- 
sion or  layer  of  a  bulbous  root;  as, 
the  coats  of  an  onion. — 7.  A  cover;  a 
layer  of  any  substance  covering  an- 
other ;  as,  a  coat  of  tar,  pitch,  or  var- 
nish;  a  coat  of  canvas  round  a  mast ;  a 

coat  of  tin-foil 8.  That    on    which 

ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed,  usu- 
ally called  a  coat  of  arms.  Anciently 
knights  wore  a  habit  over  their  arms, 
reaching  as  low  as  the  navel,  open  at 
the  sides,  with  short  sleeves,  on  which 
were  the  armouries  of  the  knights,  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver,  and 
enamelled  with  beaten  tin  of  various 
colours.  This  habit  was  diversified 
with  bands  and  fillets  of  several 
colours,  placed  alternately,  and  called 
devices,  as  being  divided  and  com- 
posed of  several  pieces  sewed  together. 
The  representation  of  these  is  still 
called  a  coat  of  arms — 9.  A  coat  of 
mail,  is  a  piece  of  armour,  in  form  of  a 
shirt,  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  iron 
rings,  every  ring  separately  riveted; 
or  of  small  lamina?  or  plates,  usually 
of  tempered  iron,  laid  over  each  other 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  fastened 
to  a  strong  linen  or  leather  jacket. 
Coats  of  mail  were  also  sometimes 
composed  of  lint  or  hemp  twisted  into 
small  cords,  and  set  close  together. 
The  Grecian  coat  of  moil,  or  thorax, 


Grecian  Coats  of  mail. 

consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
was  a  defence  to  the  back,  the  other 
to  the  breast.  The  Roman  coat  of 
mail,  or  lorica,  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  Grecian  thorax.  [See  MAIL.] 
The  different  pieces  of  armour  cover- 
ing the  body  were  also  collectively 
called  a  coat  of  mail. — 10.  A  card;  a 
coat-card,  is  one  on  which  a  king, 
queen,  or  knave  is  painted. 
COAT,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  spread  over 
with  a  layer  of  any  substance;  as,  to 
coat  a  retort;  to  coat  a  ceiling;  to 


COBALT 


COBRA  DE  CAPELLO 


COCCULUS 


cnat  a  vial.— 2.  To  cover  with  cloth 
or  canvas;  as,  to  coat  a  mast  or  a 
pump. 

COAT-ARMOUR,  n.  A  coat  of  arms; 
armorial  ensigns. 

COATED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  coat; 
loricated;  covered  or  overspread  with 
any  thing  that  defends;  clothed  with  a 
membrane. — 2.  Having  concentric  coats 
or  layers,  as  a  bulbous  root. 

CO' ATI,  n.  An  animal  of  South  Ame- 
rica, resembling  the  racoon,  but  with 
a  longer  body  and  neck,  shorter  fur, 
and  smaller  eyes;  the  Viverra  nasua 
of  Linnseus. 

COATING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a  coat; 
overspreading. 

COATING,  n.  A  covering,  or  the  act 
of  covering ;  lorication ;  any  substance 
spread  over  for  cover  or  defence;  as, 
the  coating  of  a  retort  or  of  a  vial. — 2. 
Cloth  for  coats;  as,  merchants  adver- 
tise an  assortment  of  coatingt. 

COAX,  u.  t.  [W.  cocru,  to  fondle,  to 
cocker ;  cocyr,  a  coaxing,  indulgence ; 
Sp.  cocar,  to  make  wry  faces,  to  coax.] 
To  wheedle ;  to  flatter ;  to  soothe, 
appease,  or  persuade  by  flattery  and 
fondling.  [A  familiar  word.] 

COAXED,  pp.  Soothed  or  persuaded 
by  flattery. 

COAXER,  n.  A  wheedler ;  a  flatterer. 

COAXING,  ppr.  Wheedling;  flatter- 
ing. 

COAXINGLT,  adv.  By  coaxing;  in  a 
coaxing  manner. 

COB,  7*.  [W.  cub  or  cop,  a  top  or  tuft, 
a  thump;  Gr.  xu(<i:  Ger.  kopf,  the 
head;  Sax.  cop.]  1.  The  top  or  head; 
a  covetous  wretch ;  a  foreign  coin. — 
2.  In  America,  the  receptacle  of  the 
maize,  or  American  corn;  a  shoot  in 
form  of  a  pin  or  spike,  on  which  grows 
the  corn  in  rows.  This  receptacle, 
with  the  corn,  is  called  the  ear. — 3.  A 
sea-fowl,  the  sea-cob.  [It.  gabbiano, 
a  cob,  sea-mew,  or  gull.] — i.  A  ball  or 
pellet  for  feeding  fowls. — 5.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  a  spider.  Old  Dutch, 
hop  or  koppe,  a  spider,  retained  in 
hoppespin,  spinnekop,  a  spider. — 6.  A 
horse  not  castrated ;  a  strong  pony. — 

7.    Clay   mixed  with    straw 8.    In 

agric.,  a  kind  of  wicker  basket,  made 
so  as  to  be  carried  on  the  arm;  hence 
a  seed-cob,  or  seed-Up,  is  a  basket  for 
sowing  from. 

COB,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  Ian.,  to  punish 
by  striking  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece 
of  wood,  or  with  a  board. 

CO'BALT,  n.  [D.  cobalt.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  Ger.  kobold,  a  goblin,  the 
demon  of  the  mines ;  so  called  by 
miners,  because  cobalt  was  trouble- 
some to  miners,  and  at  first  its  value 
was  not  known.]  A  mineral  of  a  red- 
dish gray  or  grayish  white  colour,  very 
brittle,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  compact, 
but  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It 
crystallizes  in  bundles  of  needles, 
arranged  one  over  another.  It  is 
never  found  in  a  pure  state;  but 
usually  as  an  oxide,  or  combined  with 
arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron, 
&c.  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  the 
following  species,  viz.,  arsenical  co- 
balt, of  a  white  colour,  passing  to 
steel  gray ;  its  texture  is  granular,  and 
when  heated,  it  exhales  the  odour  of 
garlic ;  gray  cobalt,  a  compound  of 
cobalt,  arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphur,  of  a 
white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red;  its 
structure  is  foliated,  and  its  crystals 
have  a  cube  for  their  primitive  form ; 
Eulphuret  of  cobalt,  compact  and  mas- 
sive in  its  structure;  oxide  of  cobalt, 
1. 


md  of  cobalt  and  cyanogen. 
J'BLE,  In.  [Eng.  copple. 

3'BLE-STONE,    /  This  seems  to 
of  Welsh  origin,  W.  cub,  a  mass,  a 


brown,  or  brownish  black,  generally 
friable  and  earthy ;  sulphate  and  arsen- 
iate  of  cobalt,  both  of  a  red  colour,  the 
former  soluble  in  water.  The  impure 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  called  suffer;  but 
when  fused  with  three  parts  of  sili- 
cious  sand  and  an  alkaline  flux,  it  is 
converted  into  a  blue  glass,  called 
smalt.  The  great  use  of  cobalt  is  to 
give  a  permanent  blue  colour  to  glass 
and  enamels  upon  metals,  porcelain, 
and  earthen  wares.  —  Cobalt-bloom, 
acicular  arseniate  of  cobalt. — Cobalt- 
crust,  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

€OBAI/TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  cobalt; 
or  consisting  of  it;  resembling  cobalt, 
or  containing  it. 

€OBALT'O-CYANIDE,  n.  A  com- 
pound of  cobalt  and  cyanogen. 

COB'BLE, 

COB' 
be  of 

cube,  or  cob,  cop,  head,  top.]  A  round- 
ish stone  ;  a  pebble  ;  supposed  to  be  a 
fragment,  rounded  by  the  attrition  of 
water.  The  Americans  give  this  name 
to  stones  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  or  smaller,  to  that  of 
large  paving  stones.  These  stones  are 
called  by  the  English  copple-stones,  and 
bowlder-stones,  or  bowlders. —  To  cobble 
with  stones;  to  throw  stones  at  any 
thing.  Northumberland  cobble  is  a 
name  given  to  round  coals  in  Derby- 
shire. Also  a  kind  of  boat,  usually 
written  coble. 

€OB'BLE,  v.  t.  [In  Persic,  hobal,  is  a 
shoemaker.]  1.  To  make  or  mend 
coarsely,  as  shoes ;  to  botch. — 2.  To 
make  or  do  clumsily  or  unhandily  ;  as 
to  cobble  rhymes. 

COB'BLER,  n.  A  mender  of  shoes.— 
2.  A  clumsy  workman. — 3.  A  mean 
person. 

COB'BLING,  ppr.  Mending  coarsely. 

COB'BY,t«.  Stout;  brisk. 

COB'CAL,  n.  A  sandal  worn  by  ladies 
in  the  East. 

COB'COALS,  n.  Large  round  coals. 

€OBELLIG'ERENT,  a.  [See  BELLI- 
GERENT.] Carrying  on  war  in  con- 
junction with  another  power. 

€OBELLIG'ERENT,  n.  A  nation  or 
state  that  carries  on  war  in  connection 
with  another. 

€OB'IRON,  n.  [See  COB.]  An  andiron 
with  a  knob  at  the  top. 

COBISH'OP,  n.  A  joint  or  coadjutant 
bishop. 

COBI'TIS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  abdominal  Malacop- 
terygii,  and  family  Cyprinidae.  It  in- 
cludes the  loaches,  fishes  generally  of 
diminutive  size,  and  common  in  most 
of  our  running  streams.  The  loach  is 
about  four  inches  in  length,  of  a  dirty 
pale  yellow  colour,  mottl  ed  with  brown. 

CO'BLE,  n.  [Sax.  cuople.]  A  small 
fishing  boat ;  as  a  salmon  coble. 

COB'LOAF,  n.  A  loaf  that  is  irregular, 
uneven,  or  crusty.  Shakspeare  applies 
this  word  contemptuously  to  the  person . 

COB'NUT,  n.  A  boy's  play,  or  a  hazel- 
nut  so  called,  used  in  play;  the  con- 
quering nut. 

COBOOSE',  n.     See  CABOOSE. 

COB'RA  DE  CAPELLO,  n.  The 
Portuguese  trivial  name  of  the  Naja 
tripudians,  the  spectacle  snake  or  viper 
of  the  English,  a  reptile  of  the  most  veno- 
mous nature,  found  in  various  degrees 
of  abundance  in  different  hot  countries 
of  the  old  continent,  and  in  the  lands 
adjacent.  The  vipers  of  the  genus  Naja 
are  all  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten 
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proach  of  an  individual  or  any  noiso, 
the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of 
its  body,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect, 
distends  its  hood,  and  is  then  prepared 
to  inflict  a  deadly  wound. 

€OB'STONE,  n.     See  COBBLE. 

€OB'SWAN,  n.  [cob,  head,  and  swan.] 
The  head  or  leading  swan. 

COB'-WALL,  n.  A  wall  built  of  un- 
burned  clay ;  sometimes  mixed  with 
straw. 

COB'WEB,  n.  [cob  or  fioppe,  a  spider ; 
D.  spinnehop;  Sax.  atler-coppat  poison 
spider.  In  Ch.  ^a'ss;  kobi,  is  a  spider's 
web.]  1.  The  line,  thread,  or  filament 
which  a  spider  spins  from  its  abdomen; 
the  net-work  spread  by  a  spider  to 
catch  its  prey.  Hence, — 2.  Any  snare, 
implying  insidiousness  and  weakness. 
In  this  sensej  it  is  used  adjectively  or  in 
composition,  for  thin,  flimsy ;  as,  a  cob- 
web law.  Or  slender,  feeble  ;  as,  the 
cobweb  thread  of  life. 

€  OB' WEBBED,  a.  In  bot.,  covered 
with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence. — 
2.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 

€OB'WEBBY,  a.  Covered  with  cob- 
webs. 

€O'€A,  n.  The  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxy- 
Ion  coca.  It  is  one  of  those  stimulat- 
ing narcotics  which  belong  to  the 
same  class  with  tobacco  and  opium, 
but  is  more  remarkable  than  either  of 
them  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem. The  coca  leaf  is  chewed  by  the 
Peruvian,  mixed  with  finely  powdered 
chalk ;  it  brings  on  a  state  of  apathy 
and  indifference  to  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects, the  desire  for  which  increases  so 
much  with  indulgence  in  it,  that  a  con- 
firmed coca-chewer  is  said  never  to 
have  been  reclaimed. 

€O€AGNE',  n.  (cockan'e.)  [Fr.]  An 
imaginary  country  of  idleness  and  lux- 
ury ;  hence  London  and  its  suburbs. 

•CO'CALON,  n.  A  large  cocoon  of  a 
weak  texture. 

€O€CIF'EKOUS,  a.  [Lat.  coccus,  and 
fero,  to  bear  ;  Gr.  xo*xo(,  a  berry,  grain, 
or  seed,  or  a  red  berry  used  in  dyeing; 
W.  c6c,  red.]  Bearing  or  producing 
berries ;  as,  cocciferous  trees  or  plants. 

€O€CINEI/LA,  n.  A  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  including  several  spe- 
cies, distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  colour  of  their  wings,  among  which 
are  those  insects  called  the  lady- 
cows. 

€O€'€OL1TE,  n.  [Gr.  *•*«»;,  a  berry, 
and  >.ido(t  a  stone.]  A  variety  of  au- 
gite  or  pyroxene ;  called  by  Haiiy, 
granuliform  pyroxene.  Its  colour  is 
usually  some  shade  of.  green.  It  is 
composed  of  granular  distinct  concre- 
tions, easily  separable,  some  of  which 
present  the  appearance  of  crystals 
whose  angles  and  edges  have  been  ob- 
literated. 

€OC€OLO'BA,  n.  Sea-side  grape,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Octandria, 
order  Trigynia,  Linn,  and  nat.  order 
Polygonacese.  The  species  are  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

€Oe'€ULUS,  n.  A  genus  of  East  In- 
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diun  Menispermaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usu- 
ally more  or  less  heart-shaped  and  the 
flowers  small.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally powerful  bitter  febrifuges.  The 
species  most  important  to  Europeans 
is  the  Cocculus  Palmatus,  which  pro- 
duces the  celebrated  Columba  root, 
from  which  a  valuable  bitter  is  pro- 
cured Another  important  species  is 
the  Cocculus  Indicus,  or  Cocculus 
tuberosus,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as 
a  narcotic.  It  is  sometimes  added  to 
malt  liquors  to  give  bitterness  and 
increase  their  stupifying  qualities.  It 
contains  a  poisonous  principle  which 
has  been  termed  picrotoxia. 
•COC'CUS,  n.  A  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Hemiptera.  There  are  upwards 
of  twenty  species,  denominated  princi 
pally  from  the  plants  they  frequent. — 
2.  In  hot.,  a  cell  or  capsule. 
€O€'CYX,  n.  [Gr.  *«*»!.]  In  (mat., 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum. 
COCH'INEAL,  n.  [Sp.  cockinilla,  a 
wood-louse,  and  an  insect  used  in  dye- 
ing; Fr.  cochenille;  from  the  Gr.  XOKXK, 
as  the  cochineal  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  grain  or  seed  of  a  plant,  and 
this  word  was  formerly  defined  to  be 
the  grain  of  the  flex  glandifera.  See 
GREGOIRE'S  ARMORIC  DICTIONARY.] 
An  insect,  the  Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of 
the  warmer  climates  of  America,  par- 
ticularly of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.  It  is 
found  on  a  plant  called  Nopal,  or  Co- 
chineal fig-tree.  The  female,  which 
alone  is  valued  for  its  colour,  is  ill- 
Bhaped,  tardy,  and  stupid ;  the  male  is 
small,  slender,  and  active.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  tick.  At  a  suitable  time,  these 
insects  are  gathered  and  put  in  a  pot, 
where  they  are  confined  for  some  time, 
and  then  killed  by  the  application  of 
heat.  These  insects  thus  kilted  form 
a  mass  or  drug,  which  is  the  proper 
cochineal  of  the  shops.  It  is  used  in 
giving  red  colours,  especially  crimson 
and  scarlet,  and  for  making  carmine. 
GOCH'INEAL  FIG,  n.  The  Opuntia 
cochiniUifera  of  Haworth,  or  Cactus 
cochinillifer.  It  is  an  icosandrious  plant, 
and  belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Opuntia- 


Cochineal  Fig  (Opuntia.  cochinUlifera) 

cese  or  Cactaceae.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  being  the  plant  on  which 
the  Coccus  cacti  or  Cochineal  insect  is 
found,  is  there  extensively  cultivated. 
COCH'LEA,  n.  [Lat.  cochlea,  a  snail's 
shell.]  In  anat.,  the  third  part  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  so  called  from  its 
shape.  —  2.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  screw,  one  of  the  mechanic 
powers. 


COCHLEA'HIA,  n.  A  genus  of  i-nu  U 
ferous  plants,  including  the  horse- 
radish and  common  scurvy-grass.  The 
plants  are  pungent  and  antiscorbutic. 
The  underground  stem  of  the  C.  armo- 
racia  or  horse-radish,  is  used  as  a 
condiment  in  cookery. 


«,  from  *»xA.«,  to  turn  or  twist.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  screw  ;  spiral ; 
turbinated ;  applied  in  bot.t  to  leaves, 
pods,  seeds,  &c. 

COCH'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  *'&ms,  a  snail.] 
A  fossil  shell,  having  a  mouth  like  that 
of  a  snail. 

COCK,  n.  [Sax.  coc;  Fr.  cog;  Arm. 
ffocg;  Sans,  kuka;  Slav,  kokosch.  The 
sense  is,  that  which  shoots  out  or  up ; 
It.  cocca,  the  tip  of  a  spindle,  the  top 
or  crown;  Lat.  cacumen]  1.  The  male 
of  birds,  particularly  of  gallinaceous  or 
domestic  fowls,  which  having  no  appro- 
priate or  distinctive  name,  are  called 
dunghill  fowls  or  barn-door  fowls. — 
2.  A  weather-cock  ;  a  vane  in  shape  of 
a  cock.  [It  is  usually  called  a  weather- 
cock.]— 3.  A  spout;  an  instrument  to 
draw  out  or  discharge  liquor  from  a 
cask,  vat,  or  pipe;  so  named  from  its 
projection — 4.  The  projecting  corner 
of  a  hat.— 5.  A  small  conical  pile  of 
hay,  so  shaped  for  shedding  rain. 
When  hay  is  dry  and  rolled  together 
for  carting,  the  heaps  are  not  generally 
called  cocks.  A  large  conical  pile  is 
called  a  stack. — 6.  The  style  or  gnomon 
of  a  dial. — 7.  The  needle  of  a  balance. — 
8.  The  piece  which  covers  the  balance 
in  a  clock  or  watch. — 9.  The  notch  of 
an  arrow.  [It.  cocca.] — 10.  The  part 
of  a  musket  or  other  fire-arm,  to  which 
a  flint  is  attached,  and  which,  being 
impelled  by  a  spring,  strikes  fire,  and 
opens  the  pan  at  the  same  time — 11.  A 
small  boat.  [W.  cwc,  Ir.  coca,  It.  cocca.] 
It  is  now  called  a  cock-boat,  which  is 
tautology,  as  cock  itself  is  a  boat. — 

12.  A  leader ;  a  chief  man. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club. 

Additon. 

13.  Cock-crowing;  the  time  when  cocks 
crow  in  the  morning. — Cock  a  hoop,  or 
cock  on  the  hoop,  a  phrase  denoting 
triumph;  triumphant;  exulting.     [Qn. 
Fr.  coq  a  huppe.] — Cock  and  a  bull,  a 
phrase  denoting  tedious  trifling  stories. 
— Cochs  for  blocks,  in  ships,  are  little 
square  pieces  of  brass  with  holes  in 
them,  and  put  into  wooden  sheaves  to 
keep  them  from  splitting  and  galling 
by  the  pins  of  the  blocks   in   which 
they  move. 

COCK,  v.  t.  To  set  erect;  to  turn  up  ; 
as,  to  cock  the  nose  or  ears. — 2.  To  set 
the  brim  of  a  hat  so  as  to  make  sharp 
corners  or  points;  or  to  set  up  with  an 
air  of  pertness — 3.  To  make  up  hay  in 
small  conical  piles. — 4.  To  set  or  draw 
back  the  cock  of  a  gun,  in  order  to  fire. 

COCK,  t).  i.  To  hold  up  the  head;  to 
look  big,  pert,  or  menacing —  2.  To 
train  or  use  fighting  cocks.  [Lit.  us.] 
— 3.f  To  cocker. 

COCKADE,  n.  [Fr.  cocarde;  Sp.  co- 
carda;  Port,  cocar,  or  cocarda.]  A 
riband- or  knot  of  riband  ;  or  a  rosette 
of  leather,  worn  on  the  hat,  by  officers, 
soldiers,  marines,  &c.,  and  by  officers' 
men-servants,  to  indicate  military  livery. 
Coloured  cockades  sometimes  serve  as 
badges  for  political  parties. 

€OCKADED,  a.  Wearing  a  cockade. 

COCK'AL,  n.  A  game;  huckle-bone. 

COCKATOO',  n.  A  numerous  and 
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Tricolour-crested  Cockatoo. 

kind,  distinguished  from  all  others,  and 
from    one    another,   by   their    crests, 
which  are  composed  of  a  tuft  of  ele- 
gant feathers,  and  which  the  bird  can 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
COCK'A  TRICE,  n.  [Fr.  cocatrix,  from 
coc.]       A     serpent 
imagined  to  proceed 
from  a  cock's  egg. 
One  of  the  names 
by  which  the  basi- 
lisk    was     known. 
In  her.,  it  is  borne 
combed,      wattled, 
and    spurred,    like 
Cockatrie&  the  dunghill  cock. 

€OCK'-B1LL.  In 
seamen's  Ian.,  the  anchor  is  a  cnr/t- 
bill,  when  it  is  suspended  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  cat-head,  ready  to  be 
let  go  in  a  moment. 
COCK'-BOAT,  n.  A  small  boat.  [See 

COCK,  No.  11.] 

€OCK'-BRAINED,  a.  Giddy  ;  rash. 
COCK'-BROTH,  71.   Broth   made  by 
boiling  a  cock. 

COCK'-CHAFFER,  n.  The  May-bug, 
or  dorr  beetle,  a  species  of  Searabscus, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Coleoptera. 
COCK'-CRGW,  n.  A  cock  crowing. 
COCK'-CROWING,  n.   The   time  at 
which   cocks    crow ;    early   morning ; 
Mark  xiii. 

COCK'ED,  pp.  Turned  up  and  forming 
a  point,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. — 2.  Made 
into  a  cock,  as  hay. — 3.  Drawn  back, 
as  the  cock  of  a  gun. 
COCK'ER,  v.  t.  [W.  cocru.  See  COAX.] 
To  fondle;  to  indulge;  to  treat  witli 
tenderness;  to  pamper. 
COCK'ER,  n.  One  who  follows  cock- 
fighting. — 2.  A  sort  of  spatter-dash 

3.  A  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  used  for 


Cocker. 

raising   woodcocks   and    snipes    from 
their  haunts  in  woods  and  marshes. 
COCK'EREL,  n  A  young  cock. 
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COCK'ERING,  n.  Indulgence. 
GOCK'ET,  a.  Brisk;  pert. 
GOCK'ET,  n.   [Qu.  Fr.   cachet,  Arm. 
cacheol,  a  seal.]     A  seal  of  the  custom- 
house ;  a  royal  seal ;  rather  a  scroll  of 
parchment,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house,  to  mer- 
chants, as  a  warrant  that  their  mer- 
chandise is  entered.  The  office  of  entry. 
€OCK/ET-BKEAD,  n.  The  finest  sort 

of  wheat  bread.     Qu.  stamped  bread. 
COCK'-FIGHT,          In.  A  match  or 
€OCK'-FIGHTING,  /    contest         of 
cocks;  a  barbarous  sport  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  in  which  cocks  are 
set  to  fight  with  each  other,  till  one  or 
the  other  is  conquered. 
€OCK'-HEADED,  a.  Having  a  head 
like  that  of  the  cock. 
€OCK'-HORSE,   a.   On    horse-back; 
triumphant;  exulting. 
€OC'KIE-LEC'KIE    or    COCK'-A- 
LEE'KIE,  n.  Soup  made  of  a  cock 
boiled  with  leeks.     [Scotch.] 
€OCK'ING,  ppr.  Turning  up,  as  the 
brim  of  a  hat,  &c.     [See  COCK,  the 
verb.] 

COCK'ING,  n.  Cock-fighting. 
€OCK'ING  or  COGGING,  n.  A  vul- 
garization of  calking. 
COCK'-LAIRD,  n.  A  person  who  owns 
a  small  landed  property  and  cultivates 
it  himself;  a  yeoman.     [Scotch.] 
COCK/LE,  n.  [Sax.  coccel,  cocel,  or  co- 
de; Ir.  cagal.]    A  plant  or  weed  that 
grows  among  corn,  the   corn-rose,  a 
species  of  Agrostemma.     It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Lolium  or  Darnel 
COCK'LE,  n.  [Fr.  cogue,  coquille;  Lat. 
cochlea;  W.  corns,  plur.;    Gr.   »%/«, 
Kotfjut,   from   xo%lu,  to   turn  or   roll. 
Probably  by  giving  the  *  a  nasal  sound, 
Gr.  *a?x*i,  Lat.  concha,  are  from  the 
same  root,  whence  xtyxvxm,  Lat.  con- 
chvlium.      See   CONCH.]      1.   A  small 
testaceous  shell ; 
or  rather  a  genus 
of     shells,     the 
Caruium.      The 
general    charac- 
teristics       are : 
shells         nearly 
equilateral    and 
equivalvular  ;  — 
hinge  with  two 
small  teeth,  one 
on  each  side  near  the  beak,  and  two 
larger  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  on  each 
side ;  prominent  ribs  running  from  the 
hinge  to  the  edge  of  the  valve. — 2.  A 
mineral ;  a  name  given  by  the  Cornish 
miners  to  shirt  or  shorl.— 3.f  A  young 
cock.     [See  COCKEREL.] 
€OCK'LE,  r.  t.  or  t.  To  contract  into 
wrinkles ;  to  shrink,  pucker,  or  wrin- 
kle, as  cloth. 
€OCK'LE-OAST,  n.  A  kind  of  kiln  for 

drying  hops  upon. 

€OCK'LED,  pp.  Contracted  into  folds 
or  wrinkles;  winding.  — 2.  Having 
shells. 

€OCK'LER,  n.  One  that  takes  and  sells 
cockles. 

eOCK'LE-STAIRS,  n.     Winding    or 

spiral  stairs. 
COCK'-LOFT,  n.  [See  COCK.]  The  top 

loft;  the  upper  room  in  a  house  or 

other  building  ;  a  lumber  room. 
COCK'-MASTER,  n.  One  who  breeds 

game  cocks. 
€OCK'MATCH,  n.  A  match  of  cocks  • 

a  cock-fight. 
COCK'NEY,  n.  [Most  probably  from 

Lat.  coquina,  a  kitchen,  or  coquino,  to 

nook;  Fr.  coquin,  idle;  Fr.  cocagne,It. 

euccagna,e.a  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
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ness    and    luxury.     In    some  ancient 
poetry,  the  word  seems  to  signify  a 
cook. 
"  And  yet  I  say  by  my  so.il  I  have  no  salt 

bacon, 
Ne   no  cokeney   by   Ciiriste    colloppes   to 

make." 
"  At  that  foaat  were  they  served  in  rich 

array. 

Every  five  and  five  liad  a  rakeney." 
See  Note  on  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales,  line  4206.  Edinburgh,  1782. 
Hence,  a  citizen  who  leads  an  idle  life, 
or  never  leaves  the  city.]  ].  A  native 
of  London,  by  way  of  contempt.— 2. 
An  effeminate,  ignorant,  despicable 
citizen. 

€OCICNEY-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  the 
manners  of  a  cockney. 
€OCK'-PADDLE,  n.  The  lump-fish  or 

sea-owl. 

€OCK'PIT,  n.  A  pit  or  area,  where  the 
game  cocks  fight. — 2.  In  ships  of  war, 
a.  room   or  apartment,  in   which  the 
wounded  men   are  dressed;  situated 
near  the  after  hatch-way,  under  the 
lower  gun-deck.     The  fore-cockpit  is  a 
place  leading  to  the  magazine  passage 
and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 
€OCK'ROACH,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  insects,  the  Blatta,  of 
several  species.     They  have  four  semi- 
crustaceous  wings, 
and    resemble  the 
beetle;  the  head  is 
inflected      toward 
the     breast;      the 
feelers    are     hard 
like   bristles;     the 
elytra    and    wings 
are   plain  and  re- 
semble parchment. 
^  These  animals  are 

very   troublesome, 
Cockroach.  as  jney  enter  chests 

of  clothes,  meal-tubs,  pantries,  and  in- 
fest beds.  They  avoid  the  light,  and 
have  a  very  unsavoury  smell. 

€OCKS'€OMB,  n.  The  caruncle  or 
comb  of  a  cock.— 2.  A  plant.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  Celosia  cristata, 
the  Pedicularis  or  louse  wort,  and  the 
Rhinanthus  or  yellow  rattle.— 3.  A  fop, 
or  vain  silly  fellow.  [See  COXCOMB  1 

COCK'S  FOOT  GRASS,  n.  A  peren- 
nial agricultural  plant,  the  Dactylis 
glomerata  of  botanists,  of  a  coarse, 
harsh,  wiry  texture,  but  capable  of 
growing  on  barren  sandy  places,  and 
yielding  a  valuable  food  for  sheep  very 
early  in  the  spring. 

COCKS'HEAD,  n.  A  plant,  the  Hedy. 
sarum  or  sainfoin. 

COCK'SHUT,  n.  The  close  of  the  day, 
when  fowls  go  to  roost. 

€OCK'SPUR  THORN,  n.  The  Cra- 
t&gus  CrusgalK,  Linn.  It  is  a  North 
American  plant,  and  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  as  a  shrubbery 
ornament.  There  are  four  or  five  va- 
rieties in  nurseries,  which  are  admired 
for  their  snowy  blossoms  in  May. 

COCK'SURE,  a.  Confidently  certain. 
[A  low  word.] 

€OCK'SWA1N,  n.  [Contracted  into 
Coxen.  See  SWAIN.]  An  officer  on 
board  of  a  ship  who  has  the  care  of  the 
boat  and  the  boat's  crew. 

€OCK'-WEED,  n.  A  plant  called  also 
dittander  and  pepperwort. 

CO'COA,  n.  (co'co.)  [Sp.  coco;  Port. 
coco,  the  nut,  and  coqueiro,  the  tree.] 
A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Cocoa, 
of  the  order  of  Palmas;  and  the  fruit 
or  nut  of  the  tree  This  tree  grows  in  ' 
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the  warm  climates  of  both  the  Indies. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  fiO  to  90  feet,  and 
the  stem  is  like  an  apothecary's  pestle, 


Coooa-nut  Palm  (Gocoi  nuclfera) 

of  equal  thickness  at  the  ends,  but 
somewhat  smaller  in  the  middle.  The 
bark  is  smooth,  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
and  the  tree  often  leans  to  one  side. 
The  leaves  or  branches  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  winged,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
straight  and  tapering.  The  nuts  hang 
in  clusters  of  a  dozen  each,  on  the  top 


Cocoa-nut  and  Flower. 

of  the  tree.  The  husk  of  this  nut  con- 
sists of  strong,  tough,  stringy  filaments, 
resembling  coarse  oakum,  which  is 
formed  into  coir,  and  extensively  used 
in  the  East  for  making  cordage.  This 
husk  covers  a  hard  shell,  which  contains 
a  white  kernel  that  is  wholesome  food, 
and  a  liquor  which  is  a  cooling  beverage. 
The  flowers  proceed  from  within  large 
pointed  spathes,  which  always  open  on 
the  under  side.  The  spathes  are  in- 
flammable, and  frequently  used  by  the 
natives  as  torches.  From  the  juice  of 
the  stem,  a  kind  of  palm  wine,  and, 
subsequently,  an  ardent  spirit,  are  pre- 
pared. 

€O'€OA-NUT,  n.  The  nut  or  fruit  of 
the  cocoa-tree. 

€OC'OI€  ACID,  n.  A  crystallizable 
acid  found  in  the  butter  or  fat  of  the 
cocoa  nut.  It  is  snow-white,  and  in- 
odorous. "With  the  alkalies  it  forms 
cocoacates. 

€O€OON/,  n.  [Fr.  cocon.j  The  silky 
tissue  or  envelope  which' the  larvae  of 
many  insects  spin,  as  a  covering  for 
themselves,  while  they  are  in  the  chry- 
salis state.  The  cocoon  of  the  silk- 
worm is  a  familiar  example. 

€O€OON'ERY,n  A  building  or  apart- 
ment for  silk-worms,  when  feeding  and 
forming  cocoons. 

€O€OS,  n.  A  genus  of  Palms.  \See 
COCOA.]  Also,  a  name  given  to  petri- 
factions resembling  cocoa-nuts. 

CO€T1LE,  a.  [Lat.  coctilis,  from  coquu% 


CODIST 


COERCE 


COEXECUTOR 


to  cook.]  Made  by  baking  or  expos- 
ing to  heat,  as  a  brick. 
eOfl'TION,  n.  [Lat.  eoctin, .from  coquo, 
to  cook.]  The  act  of  boiling  or  ex- 
posing to  heat  in  liquor.  In  medi.,  that 
alteration  in  the  crude  matter  of  a  di- 
sease, which  fits  it  for  a  discharge;  di- 
gestion. 

€OD,  1  n.  A  species  of  fish,  of 

C'OD'FISH,  f    the  genus  Gadus,  inha- 


C.'t  (  Morrhua  vulgaris). 

biting  Northern  seas,  but  particularly 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
shores  of  NewEngland.  [SeeHAtiDOCK.] 

COD,  n.  [Sax.corfd;  W.  cod,cwd;  Ger. 
bode.  Probably  in  a  different  dialect, 
Fr.  cosse,  or  ecosse.]  1.  Any  husk,  en- 
velope, or  case,  containing  the  seeds  of 
a  plant;  a  pod— 2.  A  bag;  the  scro- 
tum.— 3.f  A  pillow. 

COD,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  cod. 

€O'DA,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  the  close  of 
a  composition,  or  an  additional  close. 

COD'DED,  11.  Inclosed  in  a  cod.  In 
her.,  an  epithet  applied  to  beans,  pease, 
&c.,  borne  in  the  cod. 

COD'DER,  «.  A  gatherer  of  cods  or 
peas. 

COD'DY,  a.  Husky. 

€OD'DY-MOD'DY,  n.  A  gull  in  its 
first  year's  plumage. 

CODE,  «.  [Lat.  codex  or  candex;  Fr. 
code;  It.  codice;  Sp.  emliijo.  The  Latin 
word  signifies  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and 
a  board,  or  number  of  boards  united, 
on  which  accounts  were  kept.  So  the 
Greeks  used  fz'^t  a  board,  for  a  like 
purpose,  from  *?%'(»,  to  cut  or  split; 
whence  Lat.  scheda,  a  sheet.]  1.  A 
collection  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  Koman  emperors,  made  by 
order  of  Justinian,  containing  twelve 
books.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other 
collections  of  Roman  laws ;  as,  the 
Theodosian  cade.  Hence  in  general, 
—2.  Any  collection  or  digest  of  laws. 

CODE'IA,    )  ».  [Gr.  *«!u«,  a  poppy- 

eODE'lNA,  V  head.]     A  vegetable  al- 

€ODE'1NE,J  kali,  discovered  in 
opium  by  Robiquet.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  bitter  and  narcotic,  and  it  has 
been  employed  on  the  Continent  as  an 
anodyne  with  success. 

€O'DEX,  11.  [Lat.]  A  manuscript.  [See 
CODE.] 

COD'GER,  n.  [Sp.  coyer,  to  catch. 
Hence  Chalmers  defines  the  word  by 
miser.  But  the  primary  sense  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  I  take  it  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  cottager,  Norm,  colter.}  A 
rustic;  a  clown;  a  miserly  man. 

COD'ICIL,  ».  [Lat.  codicillus,  dim.  of 
codex.]  A  writing  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  a  will,  and  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  it,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining,  or  altering,  or 
adding  to,  or  subtracting  from  the  tes- 
tator's former  disposition. 

€ODICIL'LAKY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  codicil. 

€OD1FI€A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reducing  laws  to  a  code  or  sys- 
tem. 

flO'DIFIED,  pp.  Reduced  to  a  code. 
CO'DIFIER,  i  n.  One  who  forms  or  re- 
t'O'DlST,      j    duces  to  a  code. 


CO'DIFY,  r.  t.  [code  and  facia.']  To 
reduce  to  a  code  or  digest,  as  laws. 

CO'DIFYING,  ppr.  Forming  into  a 
code. 

CODlLt.E,  11.  (codiir.)  [Fr.  codille; 
Sp.  codillo,  the  knee,  a  joint;  codo,  the 
elbow,  that  is,  a  turn  or  a  fastening.] 
A  term  at  ombre,  when  the  game  is 
won. 

COD'LE,     >  v.  t.  To  parboil,  or  soften 

COD'PLE,  (    by  the  heat  of  water. 

€OD'LE,t  ».  <•  To  make  much  of. 

€OD'LING,  1  H.  An  apple  codled;  or 

COD'LIN,  f  one  suitable  for  cod- 
ling, or  used  for  that  purpose. 

COD'LING,  n.  A  young  cod. 

COD'LINS  AND  CUEAM,  11.  A  name 
given  to  Epilobium  hirsntum,  a  native 
plant  found  in  moist  situations. 

COEF'FICACY,  w.  [con  and  efflcncy, 
Lat.  efficw.}  Joint  efficacy;  the  power 
of  two  or  more  things  acting  together 
to  produce  an  effect. 

COEFFr'ClENCY,  «.  [con  and  effi- 
ciency, Lat.  rfficiii.}  Co-operation  ; 
joint  power  of  two  or  more  things  or 
causes,  acting  to  the  same  end. 

€OEFFI"CIENT,  n.  [con  and  Lat. 
ejjiciens.\  Co-operating;  acting  in  union 
to  the  same  end. 

COEFFICIENT,  H.  That  which  unites 
in  action  with  something  else  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect — 2.  In  alije.,  a 
number  or  known  quantity  put  before 
letters,  or  quantities,  known  or  un- 
known, and  into  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  multiplied;  as,  in  3  x  and  or, 
3  and  «  are  the  coefficients  of  x. — 3.  In 
fluxions,  the  coefficient  of  any  generat- 
ing term  is  the  quantity  which  arises 
from  the  division  of  that  term  by  the 
generated  quantity. 

COEFFICIENTLY,  adv.  By  co-ope- 
ration. 

COELD'ER,  11.  An  elder  of  the  same 
rank. 

€()ELE€'TION,  11.  Joint  election. 

CCE'LIAC,  1  o.[Gr.*o.»j«*«,fromzoi>.«, 

CE'LIA€,  (  the  belly;  allied  perhaps 
to  z»iX«,  hollow.]  Pertaining  to  the 
belly,  or  to  the  intestinal  canal. — 
Cceliac  artery,  is  the  artery  which 
issues  from  the  aorta  just  below  the 
diaphragm. — C'celiac  passion,  the  lien- 
tery,  a  flnx  or  diarrhea  of  undigested 
food. — Cceliac  vein,  a  vein  of  the  intes- 
tinnm  rectum. 

CCELO'GENUS,  11.  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals,  belonging  to  the  division 
without  clavicles.  The  legs  are  thick, 
the  neck  short,  the  head  heavy,  the 
body  rounded,  the  gait  clumsy,  but 
the  motions  of  the  animal  are  prompt 
and  sudden.  It  is  found  in  South 
America,  and  its  flesh  is  stated  to  be 
excellent. 

COEMPTION,  H.  [Lat.  entmptlo;  con 
and  emo,  to  buy.]  The  act  of  pur- 
chasing the  whole  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity. 

COENJOY',  r.  t.  To  enjoy  together. 

COENJOY'ED,  pp.  Enjoyed  together. 

COENJOY'ING,  pi»:  Enjoying  to- 
gether. 

€()E'QUAL,  n.  [Lat.  con  and  teguala, 
equal.]  Equal  with  another  person  or 
thing;  of  the  same  rank,  dignity,  or 
power. 

€OE'QUAL,  11.  One  who  is  equal  to 
another. 

€OE'QUAL'1TY,  11.  The  state  of  being 
equal  with  another;  equality  in  rank, 
dignity,  or  power. 

€OE'QUALLY,  adv.  With  joint  equal- 
ity. 

COERCE',  r.  (.  (coers'.)  [Lat.  coerceo  ; 


cnn  and  arceo,  to  drive  or  press.]  1. 
To  restrain  by  force;  to  keep  from 
acting,  or  transgressing,  particularly 
by  moral  force,  as  by  law  or  author- 
ity; to  repress. — 2.  To  compel;  to 
constrain. 

The*-    causes — cotrced   liy  those    which 

preceded, and  coercing  t\Htsc  which  fi>llmved. 

DiHg/il,  Tlifof. 

COERCF/ABLENESS,  «.  The  state  of 
being  coerceable. 

COERC'ED,  pi>.  Restrained  by  force; 
compelled. 

COEIJC'IBLE,  n.  That  may  or  ought 
to  be  restrained  or  compelled. 

€OEKC'ING,M>r.Restrainii)s  by  force; 
constraining. 

eOKR'CIOH,  ii.  Restraint,  check,  par- 
ticularly by  law  or  authority;  com- 
pulsion ;  force. 

COEKC'IVE,  a.  That  has  power  to 
restrain,  particularly  by  moral  force, 
as  of  law  or  authority. — 2.  Compul- 
sory; constraining;  forcing. 

COERC'IVELY,  adv.  By  constraint. 

€O-EKE€'TANT,  or  COERF.C'- 
TED,  pp.  In  her.,  applied  to  things 
set  up  together,  or  erected  side  by 
side. 

COESSEN'TI  AL,  a.  [con  and  essential, 
from  Lat.  essentialis.  See  ESSENCE.] 
Partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

\Ve  bless  and  magnify  that  covsientia 
spirit,  eternally  procffdinjj  from  the  Father 
and  Son.  Honker. 

COESSENTIAL'ITY,  n.  Participation 
of  the  same  essence. 

eOESSEN'TIALLY,  adv.  In  a  coes- 
sential  manner. 

COESTAB'LISHMENT,  n.  Joint  es- 
tablishment 

COESTATE,  11.  An  estate  or  state  of 
equal  rank,  or  a  state  in  alliance. 

COETA'NEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cocclaneus ; 
con  and  (etas,  age.  Coelanean  is  rarely 
used.]  Of  the  same  age  with  another; 
beginning  to  exist  at  the  same  time; 
with  to.  "  Every  fault  has  penal  effects 
coetaneons  to  the  act.'  But  ir/M  may 
be  preferable  to  to.  This  word  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  colem- 
poranj,  or  contemporary ;  but  coetmie- 
OHS  seems  properly  to  denote  cotem- 
porary  in  origin,  rather  than  cotem- 
porary  in  existence  at  any  other  period. 
It  may,  however,  be  used  in  both 

COETA'NEOUSLY,  adv.  Of  or  from 
the  same  age  or  beginning. 
COETERN'AL,  it.  [Lat.  cnn  and  eder- 
tms.}     Equally  eternal  with  another. 
COETERN'ALLY,   adv.  With    equal 
eternity. 

COETERN'ITY,  11.  Existence  from 
eternity  equal  with  another  eternal 
being;  equal  eternity. 

,     CCEUR,  ».  [Fr.]   In 
her.,  the  heart  of  the 
shield  E,  otherwise 
called  the  centre  or 
fesse  point. 
COF/VAL,  a.  [Lat. 
cotEvus ;     con    and 
ervum,  age.]    Of  the 
tour.  same  age;  beginning 

to  exist  at  the  same  time;  of  equal 
age;  usually  and  properly  followed 
by  icith. 

COE'VAL,  11.   One  of  the  same  age; 
one  who  begins  to  exist  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  not  properly  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  cotemporaru. 
€OE'VOUS,  a.  The  same  as  coeval,  but 
not  used. 
€OEXEC'UTOR,  n.  A  joint  executor. 


COFFEE 


COFFERING 


COGENTLY 


€OEXE€'UTRIX,  n.  A  joint  execu- 
trix. 

COEXIST',  v.  i.  [Lat.  con  and  existo. 
See  EXIST.]  To  exist  at  the  same 
time  with  another;  followed  by  with. 

COEXISTENCE,  n.  Existence  at  the 
same  time  with  another;  followed 
regularly  by  with. 

COEXISTENT,  a.  Existing  at  the 
same  time  with  another ;  regularly 
followed  by  with. 

COEXISTING,  ppr.  Existing  at  the 
same  time  with  another  thing. 

COEXTEND',  r.  i.  [Lat.  con  and  ex- 
tendo.  See  EXTEND.]  To  extend 
through  the  same  space  or  duration 
with  another;  to  extend  equally;  as, 
one  line  coextends  with  another;  or 
perhaps  in  a  transitive  sense,  to  coex- 
tend  a  line  with  another. 

COEXTEND'ED,  pp.  Being  equally 
extended. 

COEXTEND'ING,  ppr.  Extending 
through  the  same  space  or  duration 
with  another. 

COEXTEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
tending equally,  or  the  state  of  being 
equally  extended. 

COEXTEN'SIVE,  a.  Equally  exten- 
sive; having  equal  extent. 

COEXTENS'IVELY,  adv.  Of  equal 
extent. 

COEXTEN'SIVENESS,  n.  Equal  ex- 
tension or  extent. 

GOF'FEE,  n.  [Fr.  cafe;  Ger.  haffee ; 
D.  hoffv  ;  Ar.  cahuah  or  cahoeh,  which 
the  Turks  pronounce  cahveh.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Ethiopia.] 
1.  The  berry  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Coffea,  C.  Arabica;  Liunaean 
class  and  order  Pentandriamonogynia, 
nat.  order  Cinchonacese.  It  is  a  native 
of  Caffa  in  Arabia ;  but  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  India,  in  Java,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  &c.  It  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
but  its  growth  is  generally  stinted  to 


t  (C.  ffea  Arabics). 

five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gather- 
ing the  fruit.  The  stem  is  upright, 
and  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark ; 
the  branches  are  horizontal  and  oppo- 
site, crossing  each  other  at  every  joint, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  pyramid.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  at  the  root  of 
the  leaves,  and  close  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  fruit,  which 
is  a  berry,  grows  in  clusters,  along 
the  branches,  under  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Each  berry  contains  two  seeds. 
— 2.  A  drink  made  from  the- seeds  of 
the  coffee-tree,  by  decoction.  The 
seeds  are  first  roasted,  and  then  ground 
in  a  mill,  and  boiled.  The  use  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
France  by  Thevenot,  the  traveller, 


and  into  England,  in  1052,  by  a  Greek 
servant,  called  Pasqua.  The  best 
coffee  is  said  to  be  the  Mocha  coffee 
from  Arabia  Felix.  The  coffee  of 
Java,  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies, 
constitutes  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

€OF'FEE-€0P,  n.  A  cup  from  which 
coffee  is  drank. 

eOF'FEE-IIOUSE,  n.  A  house  of 
entertainment,  where  guests  are  sup- 
plied with  coffee  and  other  refresh- 
ments, and  where  men  meet  for  con- 
versation.— 2.  A  house  of  entertain- 
ment ;  an  inn ;  which  in  some  cities  is 
also  an  exchange  where  merchants 
meet  to  transact  business. 

COF'FEE-MAN,  11.  One  who  keeps  a 
coffee-house. 

COF'FEE-MILL,  n.  A  small  mill  for 
grinding  coffee. 

COF'FEE-POT,  n.  A  covered  pot  in 
which  coffee  is  boiled,  or  in  which  it 
is  brought  xipon  the  table  for  drinking. 

COF'FEE-ROOM,  n.  The  public  room 
in  an  inn ;  also,  a  public  reading-room. 

COF'FEE-SHOP,  n.    A   shop   where 

coffee  is  sold 2.  A  meaner  sort  of 

coffee-house. 

COF'FEIN,  or  COF'FEINE,  n.  A. 
crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Coffea  Arabica.  It  is  said  by 
Thomson  to  be  identical  with  Theina 
or  Theine. 

COF'FER,  n.  [Fr.  coffre;  D.  and  Ger. 
hoffer;  W.  cofawr,  from  cof,  a  hollow 
trunk.  The  same  French  word  coffre, 
signifies  a  coffer,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  a  coffin.  In  Ar.  hafirin,  is  a 
chest  or  basket.  The  primary  sense 
is  probably  a  holder,  or  a  hollow  place.] 
1.  A  chest  or  trunk;  and  as  a  chest  is 
customarily  used  for  keeping  money, 
hence,  2.  A  chest  of  money;  a  trea- 
sure.—3.  In  arch.,  a  square  depression 
or  sinking  in  each  interval  between 
the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cor- 
nice, ordinarily  filled  with  a  rose,  a 
pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. — 
In  fort.,  a  hollow  lodgment  across  a 
dry  moat,  from  six  to  seven  feet  deep, 
and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  broad; 
the  upper  part  made  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, raised  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat;  which  little  elevation  has 
hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its  cover- 
ing, and  serves  as  a  parapet  with  em- 
brasures. It  is  raised  by  the  besieged 
to  repulse  besiegers  when  they  endea- 
vour to  pass  the  ditch. 

COF'FER,  v.  t.  To  reposit  or  lay  up  in 
a  coffer. 

COF'FERDAM,  n.  A  wooden  enclo- 
sure formed  in  a  river,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  firm  and  dry  foundation,  for 
bridges,  piers,  &c.  It  is  usually  formed 
of  two  or  more  rows  of  piles,  driven 
close  together,  with  clay  thrown  in 
between  the  rows.  The  heads  of  the 
piles  rise  above  high-water  mark,  and 
thus  form  a  barrier  to  exclude  the 
water. 

COF'FERED,  pp.  Laid  up  in  a  coffer. 

COF'FERER,  n.  The  cofferer  of  the 
king's  household  in  Great  Britain,  a 
principal  officer  of  the  court,  next 
under  the  controller.  He  was  also  a 
white-staff  officer,  and  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.  He  had  the  special 
charge  and  oversight  of  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  household.  This  office  is 
now  suppressed,  and  the  business  is 
transacted  by  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaster  of  the  household. 

€OF'FERING,  ppr.  Depositing  in  a 
coffer. 
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€OF'FER-WORK,  n.  In  masonry, 
walls  formed  of  two  rows  of  planks, 
placed  edgewise  in  parallel  lines,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  rubble, 
or  rough  stones  and  pebbles  cemented 
together.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
walls  faced  with  freestone  and  filled 
up  with  rubble,  which  are  common  in 
Norman  and  Gothic  architecture. 

COF'FIN,  n.  [Fr.  coffre.  See  COFFER. 
In  French,  coffin  is  a  candle-basket; 
Gr.  ««?>»«:  Norm.  French,  cofin,  a 
basket ;  Sp.  cofin ;  radically  the  same 
word  as  coffer.}  1.  The  chest  or  box 
in  which  a  dead  human  body  is  buried, 
or  deposited  in  a  vault  In  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  coffins  appear  to 
have  been  generally  of  stone. — 2.  A 
mould  of  paste  for  a  pie. — 3.  A  paper 
case,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used  by 
grocers. — 4.  In  farriery,  the  hollow 
part  of  a  horse's  hoof;  or  the  whole 
hoof  above  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin  bone,  which  is  a  small  spungy 
bone  in  the  midst  of  the  hoof,  and  pos- 
sessing the  whole  form  of  the  hoof — . 
5.  In  printing,  a  wooden  frame  inclos- 
ing the  stone  on  which  the  form  is 
imposed. 

COF'FIN,  v.  t.  To  put  or  inclose  in  a 
coffin. 

COF'FINED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  coffin. 

COF'FINLESS,  a.  Having  no  coffin. 

COF'FIN-MAKER.n.  One  who  makes, 
or  whose  office  is  to  make  coffins. 

COFOUND'ER,  n.  A  joint  founder. 

COG,  t'.  t.  [W.  coeyiaw,  to  make  void, 
to  deceive,  from  coeg,  empty,  vain.]  1. 
To  flatter;  to  wheedle;  to  seduce  or 
draw  from,  by  adulation  or  artifice. 

I'll  cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Sfttik. 
2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in,  by  false- 
hood or  deception ;  as,  to  cog  in  a  word 
to  serve  a  purpose. —  To  cog  a  die,  to 
secure  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to  fal- 
sify; to  cheat  in  playing  dice. 

COG,  v.  i.  To  deceive;  to  cheat;  to  lie. 
— 2.  To  wheedle. 

COG,  n.  [W.  cocos,  cogs  of  a  wheel; 
Sw.  hugge.  Qu.  Sp.  eager,  to  catch,  or 
Welsh  cocio,  a  mass  or  lump,  cog,  a 
mass,  a  short  piece  of  wood.]  The 
tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  drives 
another  wheel  or  body. 

COG,  n.  [Gael,  cuachan,  also  coggan,  a 
bowl,  a  cup.]  1.  A  hollow  wooden 
vessel,  of  a  circular  form,  for  holding 
milk,  broth,  &c.;  a  pail. — 2.  A  measure 
used  at  some  mills,  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  peck. — 3.  Sometimes 
used  metaphorically  to  denote  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  like  the  English  bowl. 
[Scotch.] 

COG,  v.  t.  To  fix  a  cog;  to  furnish 
with  cogs. 

COG,  )  n.  A  boat;  a  fishing-boat. 

COG'GLE,  j  It  is  probably  the  W. 
cwc,  Ir.  coca.  [See  COCK..] 

CO'GENC Y,  71.  [Lat.  cogens,  from  cogo; 
con  and  ago,  to  drive.]  Force;  strength; 
power  of  compelling;  literally,  urgency 
or  driving.  It  is  used  chiefly  of  moral 
subjects,  and  in  relation  to  force  or 
pressure  on  the  mind;  as,  the  cogency 
of  motives  or  arguments. 

€OGE'NIAL,t  for  Congenial. 

CO' GENT,  a.  [See  COGENCV.]  1.  For- 
cible, in  a  physical  sense;  as,  the  cogent 
force  of  nature. — 2.  Urgent ;  pressing 
on  the  mind;  forcible;  powerful;  not 
easily  resisted;  as,  a  cogent  reason  or 
argument. 

The  harmony  of  the  universe  furnishes 
cogent  proofs  of  a  Deity.  Anon. 

CO'GENTLY,  adv.  With  urgent  force ; 
with  powerful  impulse;  forcibly. 


COGNIZABLE 


COGNOSCIBILITY 


COHESIBILITY 


COG'GED,  pp.  Flattered;  deceived; 
cheated;  thrnst  in  deceitfully;  falsi- 
fied; furnished  with  cogs. 

€OG'GER,  n.  A  flatterer  or  deceiver. 

€OG'GERY,  n.  Trick;  falsehood. 

COG'GIE,  n.  A  small  wooden  bowl,  a 
diminutive  from  Cog.  [Scotch.] 

COG' GIN G,  n.  Cheat;  deception ;  fal- 
lacy. 

COG'GLE-STONE.n.  A  small  pebble. 

COG'ITABLE,  «.  [See  COGITATE.] 
That  may  be  thought  on ;  that  may  be 
meditated  on. 

COG'ITATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cogito.  Varro 
says  from  cogo,  quasi  coagito,  to  agitate 
in  the  mind.  But  the  Gothic  hugyan, 
and  Sax.  hoyian,  signify  to  think.]  To 
think;  to  meditate. 

COGITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  think- 
ing; thought;  meditation;  contem- 
plation.— 2.  Thought  directed  to  an 
object;  purpose. 

COG'ITATIVE,  a.  Thinking;  having 
the  power  of  thinking  or  meditating; 
as,  a  cogitative  substance. — 2.  Given  to 
thought  or  contemplation. 

COG'NATE,  a.  [Lat.  cognatus;  con 
and  nascor,  to  be  born.]  1.  Allied  by 
blood;  kindred  by  birth. — 2.  Related 
in  origin;  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock ;  of  the  same  family ;  as,  a  cog- 
nate dialect — 3.  Allied  in  the  manner 
of  formation  or  utterance ;  uttered  by 
the  same  organs ;  as,  a  cognate  letter 
or  sound. 

€OG'NATE,  n.  In  Scots  late,  any  male 
relation  through  the  mother. 

eOG'NATENESS,  n.  State  of  being 
cognate. 

COGNA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cognatio.  See 
COGNATE.]  1.  In  the  civil  law,  kin- 
dred or  natural  relation  between  males 
and  females,  both  descended  from  the 
same  father ;  as,  agnation  is  the  rela- 
tion between  males  only  descended 
from  the  same  stock.  —  2.  Kindred  ; 
relation  by  descent  from  the  same 
original. 

Pride  and  hard-heartedness  are  of  near 
cognation  to  ingratitude.  Wotton. 

3.  Relation ;  participation  of  the  same 
nature. 

COGN'IAC,  n.  (co'niac.)  A  kind  of 
brandy  of  the  best  kind,  so  named  from 
a  town  in  France  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. [Fr.  cognac.] 

COGNISOR',1  See    COGNIZOR,   Coo- 

COGNISEE',  /  NIZEE. 

COGNI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  cognitio ;  cog- 
nosco,  cognitus,  con  and  nosco,  to  know.] 
Knowledge  or  certain  knowledge,  as 
from  personal  view  or  experience.  In 
Scots  law,  a  process  in  the  court  of 
session,  by  which  cases  concerning  dis- 
puted marches  are  determined. — Cog- 
nition and  Sale,  the  name  of  a  process 
before  the  court  of  session,  at  the 
instance  of  a  pupil  and  his  tutors,  for 
obtaining  a  warrant  to  sell  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  pupil's  estate. — Cog- 
nition and  Sasine,  a  form  of  entering 
an  heir  in  burgage  property. 

€OG'NITIVE,  a.  Knowing  or  appre- 
hending by  the  understanding ;  as,  cog- 
nitive power.  [Lit.  us.] 

COGN'IZABLE,  a.  (con'izable.)  [Fr. 
connoinsable,  from  connottre,  to  know ; 
It.  cognoscere;  from  Lat.  cognosce, 
con  and  nosco,  to  know  personally ; 
Gr.  vi,<»rr.*,  id.]  1.  That  falls  or  may 
fall  under  judicial  notice;  that  may  be 
heard,  tried,  and  determined ;  as,  a 
cause  or  action  is  cognizable  before  the 
circuit  court. 

These  wrongs  are  cognizable  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  BUickttone. 


2.  That  falls  or  may  fall  under  notice 
or  observation;  that  may  be  known, 
perceived,  or  apprehended. 

The  cause  of  many  phenomena  is  not 
cognizable  by  the  senses.  Anon. 

COG'NIZABLY,  adv.  (con'izably.)  In 
a  cognizable  manner. 
COGN'IZANCE,  n.  ( con'izance.)  [Fr. 
connoissance ;  It.  cognoscenza.]  1.  Ju- 
dicial notice  or  knowledge ;  the  hear- 
ing, trying,  and  determining  of  a  cause 
or  action  in  a  court. 

The  court  of  king's  bench  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

Bbickstone. 

In  the  United  States,  the  district  courts 
have  cognizance  of  maritime  causes. 

2.  Jurisdiction,  or   right  to   try  and 
determine  causes. 

The  court  of  king's  bench  has  original 
jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  all  actions  of 
trespass  vi  et  armis.  Blackitone. 

3.  In  law,  an  acknowledgment  or  con- 
fession ;  as  in  fines,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  cognizor  or  deforciant, 
that  the  right  to  the  land  in  question 
is  in  the  plaintiff  or  cognizee,  by  gift 
or  otherwise;  in  replevin,  the  acknow- 
ledgment  of    the  defendant  that  he 
took  the  goods,  but  alleging  that  he 
did  it  legally  as  the  bailiff  of  another 
person  who  had  a  right  to  distrain. — 

4.  A  badge  on  the  sleeve  of  a  water- 
man or  servant,  by  which  he  was  known 
to  belong  to  this  or  that  nobleman  or 
gentleman — 5.  Knowledge  or  notice; 
perception ;  observation ;  as,  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  senses. — 6.  Knowledge 
by  recollection. 

COGN'IZANCE,  n.  In  her.,  a  badge 
which  subordinate  officers,  and  even 
soldiers,  bore  on  their  shields,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  in  place  of  the  crest, 
which  was  worn  only  by  superiors. 

COGN'IZANT,  a.  (con'izant.)  Ac- 
quainted with ;  having  obtained  know- 
ledge of  a  fact  or  facts;  competent 
to  take  legal  notice. 

COGNIZEE',  n.  (conizee'.)  In  law, 
one  to  whom  a  fine  is  acknowledged, 
or  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the 
assurance  of  land  by  fine. 

COGNIZOR',  n.  (cpnizor'.J  One  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff or  cognizee,  in  a  fine ;  otherwise 
called  the  defendant  or  deforciant. 

COGNO'MEN,  n.  [Lat.]  A  surname. 

COGNOM'INAL,  a.  [Lat.  cognomen,* 
surname;  con  and  nomen,  name.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a  surname. — 2.  Having 
the  same  name.  [Lit.  us.] 

COGNOMINA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cog- 
nomen.] A  surname;  the  name  of  a 
family;  a  name  given  from  any  acci- 
dent or  quality;  as,  Alexander  the 
Great. 

COGNOS'CE,  v.  t.  To  scrutinize  the 
character  of  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
a  thing,  in  order  to  a  decision,  or  for 
regulating  procedure.  —  2.  To  pro- 
nounce a  decision,  in  consequence  of 
investigation. — 3.  To  pronounce  a  per- 
son to  be  an  idiot,  or  furious,  by  the 
verdict  of  an  inquest;  a  forensic  term. 
— 4.  To  survey  lands  in  order  to  a 
division  of  property.  [Scotch.] 

COGNOS'CE,  v.  i.  To  inquire,  to  in- 
vestigate; often  in  order  to  giving 
judgment  in  a  cause.  [Scotch.] 

COGNOS'CENCE,  n.  [See  COGNI- 
TION.] Knowledge;  the  act  or  state 
of  knowing.  [Lit.  us.] 

COGNOSCEN'TE,  n.  A  connoisseur. 
[Lit.  us.] 

COGNOSCIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cognoscible. 
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COGNOS'CIBLE,  a.  That  may  be 
known.  [Lit.  us.] 

COGNOS'CITIVE,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  knowing. 

Cognovit  actionem,  n.  [Lat.]  In  law,  an 
acknowledgment  by  a  defendant,  or 
confession,  that  the  plaintiff's  cause, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  just;  in  which  case 
the  defendant,  to  save  law  expenses, 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against 
him  without  trial. 

COGUAR,  n.  A  carnivorous  quadruped 
of  America. 

COGUARD'IAN,  n.  A  joint  guardian. 

COGUE,  n.  A  small  wooden  vessel;  a 
dram.  [Local.]  [See  COG.] 

COG'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  with  cogs 
or  teeth. 

COHAB'IT,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con,  and  habito, 
to  dwell.]  1.  To  dwell  with;  to  inha- 
bit or  reside  in  company,  or  in  the 
same  place  or  country. — 2.  To  dwell 
or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife; 
usually  or  often  applied  to  persons  not 
legally  married. 

COHAB'ITANT,  n.  One  who  dwells 
with  another  or  in  the  same  place 

COHABITA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
state  of  dwelling  together  or  in  the 
same  place  with  another. — 2.  The  state 
of  living  together  as  man  and  wife, 
without  being  legally  married.  By 
the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabi- 
tation for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  a  com- 
plete twelvemonth,  is  deemed  equiva- 
lentto  matrimony,  on  attestation  made. 

COHEIR,  n.  (coa'ir.)  [Lat.  cohoeres ; 
con  and  hceres,  an  heir.  See  HEIR.] 
A  joint  heir;  one  who  succeeds  to  a 
share  of  an  inheritance,  which  is  to  be 
divided  among  two  or  more. 

COHEIRESS,  n.  (coa'iress.)  A  female 
who  inherits  a  share  of  an  estate, 
which  is  to  be  divided  among  two  or 
more  heirs  or  heiresses;  a  joint  heiress. 

COHER'ALD,  n.  A  joint  herald. 

COHERE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cohcereo;  con 
and  harm,  to  stick  or  cleave  together.] 

1.  To  stick  together;  to  cleave;  to  be 
united;  to  hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the 
same  mass,  or  as  two  substances  that 
attract  each  other.     Thus,  particles  of 
clay  cohere;  polished  surfaces  of  bodies 
cohere. — 2.  To  be  well  connected;  to 
follow  regularly  in  the  natural  order; 
to   be  suited   in   connection;   as    the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  as  arguments 
in  a  train  of  reasoning. — 3.  To  suit;  to 
be  fitted ;  to  agree. 

COHE'RENCE, )  n.  A  sticking,  cleav- 
COHE'RENCY,  ]  ing,  or  hanging  to- 
gether; union  of  parts  of  the  same 
body,  or  a  cleaving  together  of  two 
bodies,  by  means  of  attraction;  ap- 
plied to  all  substances,  solid  or  fluid. — 

2.  Connection;  suitable  connection  or 
dependence,  proceeding  from  the  natu- 
ral relation  of  parts  or  things  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or 
of  any  system ;  consistency. 

COHE'RENT,  a.  Sticking  together; 
cleaving ;  as  the  parts  of  bodies,  solid 
or  fluid. — 2.  Connected;  united,  by 
some  relation  in  form  or  order;  fol- 
lowed by  to,  but  rather  by  with. — 3. 
Suitable  or  suited ;  regularly  adapted. 
— 4.  Consistent;  having  a  due  agree- 
ment of  parts;  as,  a  coherent  discourse. 
Or  observing  due  agreement;  as,  a 
coherent  thinker  or  reasoner. 

COHE'RENTLY,  adv.  In  a  coherent 
manner ;  with  due  connection  or  agree- 
ment of  parts. 

COHESIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  tendency 
which  one  part  of  matter  evinces  to 
unite  with  another  part  of  matter,  su 


COIF 


COINING 


COIT 


as  to  form,  oat  of  different  bodies,  one 
common  mass.  It  is  opposed  to  Divi- 
sibility. 

COHE'SIBLE,  a.  Capable  of  cohesion. 
COHE'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Ir.  coesione; 
from  Lat.  cohtesi,  pret.  of  cohcereo.] 
1.  The  act  of  sticking  together;  the 
state  of  being  united  by  natural  attrac- 
tion, as   the   constituent   particles  of 
bodies  which  unite  in   a  mass,  by  a 
natural  tendency ;  one  of  the  different 
species  of  attraction.    It  acts  at  insen- 
sible distances,  or  when  the  particles 
of  matter  which  it  unites  are  placed  in 
contact;    and    is    thus    distinguished 
from  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which 
acts  on  masses  of  matter,  and  at  all 
sensible  distances.     It  unites  the  par- 
ticles of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  with- 
out producing  any  change  of  proper- 
ties;  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
adhesion,  which  takes  place  between 
the  particles  of  different  substances, 
as    between    fluids    and   solids;    and 
from   chemical  attraction,  or  affinity, 
which  unites  the  particles  of  different 
substances  together,  and  changes  their 
properties.      The  great   use  of  cohe- 
sion is  to  preserve  the  forms  of  bodies ; 
as,  without  its  agency,  all  substances 
would  be  in  the  form  of  small  dust. 
The   power  of  cohesion   in   different 
bodies  is  estimated  by  the  force  neces- 
sary to  pull  them  asunder.     In  gen- 
eral, cohesion  is  most  powerful  among 
the  particles  of  solid  bodies,  weaker 
among  those  of  fluids,  and  least  of  all, 
or  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  elastic 
fluids,   ns  air   and   gases.     Hardness, 
softness,  tenacity,  elasticity,  malleabil- 
ity, and  ductility,  are  to  be  considered 
as    modifications    of    cohesion.      The 
great  antagonist  of  cohesion  is  heat. — 
2.  Connection;    dependence;    as,   the 
cohesion  of  bodies.     [But  in  this  sense, 
see  COHERF.NCE.] 

GOHE'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  sticking   or  cohering;    tending  to 
-   unite  in  a  mass,  and  to  resist  separa- 
tion. 

COHE'SIVELY,  adv.  With  cohesion. 
COHE'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  cohesive ;  the  quality  of  adher- 
ing together ;  as  particles  of  matter. 
COHIB'IT,  v.  t.   [Lat.   cohibeo.]     To 
restrain. 

COHIB'ITED,  pp.  Restrained. 
COHIB'ITING,  ppr.  Restraining. 
CO'HOBATE,   v.   t.   [Port,   cohorar.} 
Among  chemists,  to  repeat  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  same  liquor,  or  that  from 
the   same    body,   pouring    the    liquor 
back  upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the 
vessel. 

CO'HOBATED,  pp.  Repeatedly  dis- 
tilled. 

€O'HOBATING,  ppr.  Distilling  re- 
peatedly. 

COHOBA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  cohobacion.~] 
The  operation  of  repeatedly  distilling 
the  same  liquor,  or  that  from  the  same 
substance. 

COHOES,  or  COHGZE,  n.  A  fall  of 
water,  or  falls;  a  word  of  Indian 
origin  in  America. 

€O'HORT,n.[Lat.coAow;Fr.coAorte.] 
1.  Among  the  Romans, &  body  of  about 
five  or  six  hundred  men;  each  cohort 
consisted  of  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  of  two  centuries;  and  ten 
cohorts  constituted  a  legion.— 2.  In 
poetry,  a  band  or  body  of  warriors. 
COHORT A'TION.f  n.  Exhortation; 
encouragement. 

COIF,  n.  [Fr.  coiffe;  Arm.  coeff;  It. 
cvffia,  a  cap,  a  net  of  silk  or  thread 


worn  on  the  head ;  Port,  coifa,  a  caul.] 

A  kind  of  caul,  or  cap,  worn  on  the 

head  by  sergeants  at  law  and  others. 

Its  chief  use  was  to  cover  the  clerical 

tonsure. 
€OIF,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  dress  with  a 

coif. 

€OIF'ED,  a.  Wearing  a  coif. 
COIF'FURE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  head-dress. 
€OIGNE,  for   COIN.    [See  COIN,  a 

corner.] 
COIGNE,  or  COIN'Y,  ».  i.  To  live  by 

extortion.     [An  Irish  word.] 
COIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cueillir;  perhaps  Gr. 

UAI»,  or  ziiA.ai.]     To  gather,  as  a  line 

or  cord  into  a  circular  form;  to  wind 
into  a  ring,  as  a  serpent,  or  a  rope. 
COIL,  n.  A  rope  gathered  into  a  ring; 
on  shipboard,  a  single  turn  or  winding 
is  called  a  fake,  and  a  range  of  fakes 
is  called  a  tier.— 2.f  A  noise,  tumult, 
bustle. 

COIL'ED,  pp.  Gathered  into  a  circular 
form,  as  a  rope  or  a  serpent. 
COIL'ING,  ppr.  Gathering  or  winding 
into  a  ring  or  circle. 
COIN,  n.  [Fr.  coin,  a  corner,  a  wedge; 
Sp.   esqnina,  a    corner,  and  cuna,   a 
wedge;    Lat.   cuneus ;    Gr.   >»««•    Ir. 
atinne ;   W.  gaing  or  cyn,  a  wedge. 
The  pronunciation  of  this  word  by  ou 
common    people,  is  quine,   or    quoin, 
when  applied  to  a  wedging  stone,  in 
masonry.     See  the  next  word.]     1.  A 
corner;  a  jutting  point,  as  of  a  wall. 
[See  QUOIN.] — 2.  A  wedge  for  raising 

or  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance 3.  A 

wedge  or  piece  of  wood  to  lay  between 
casks  on  shipboard. 

COIN,  n.  [Sp.  cuna;  Port,  cunho,  a  die 
to  stamp  money ;  Sp.  acunar,  to  coin 
or  impress  money,  to  wedge;  Port. 
cunhar ;  It.  conio,  a  die;  coniare,  to 
coin;  Fr.  coin;  Ar.  hauna,  to  ham- 
mer, forge,  or  stamp.  The  sense  is, 
to  strike,  beat,  or  drive,  coinciding 
with  the  French  coigner,  or  cogner. 
Hence  we  see  that  coin,  whether  it 
signifies  a  corner,  a  wedge,  or  a  die,  is 
from  the  same  root,  from  thrusting, 
driving.]  Primarily,  the  die  employed 
for  stamping  money.  Hence,  1.  Money 
stamped;  a  piece  of  metal,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  other  metal,  con- 
verted into  money,  by  impressing  on 
it  marks,  figures,  or  characters.  To 
make  good  money,  these  impressions 
must  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
government.  That  which  is  stamped 
without  authority  is  called  false  or 
counterfeit  coin.  Formerly,  all  coin 
was  made  by  hammering ;  but  it  is 
now  impressed  by  a  machine  or  mill. 
— Current  coin,  is  coin  legally  stamped 
and  circulating  in  trade. — Ancient  coins, 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  which  are  kept  in  cabi- 
nets as  curiosities. — 2.  In  arch.,  a  kind 
of  die  cut  diagonally,  after  the  manner 
of  a  flight  of  a  staircase,  serving  at 
bottom  to  support  columns  in  a  level, 
and  at  top  to  correct  the  inclination  of 
an  entablature  supporting  a  vault. — 
3.  That  which  serves  for  payment. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh 
and  blood  is  repaid  in  a  nobler  coin. 

Hammond. 

COIN,  v.  t.  To  stamp  a  metal,  and  con- 
vert it  into  money;  to  mint. — 2.  To 
make ;  as,  to  coin  words. — 3.  To  make ; 
to  forge;  to  fabricate;  in  an  ill  sense; 
as,  to  coin  a  lie ;  to  coin  a  fable. 
COIN'AGE, )  n.  The  act,  art,  or  prac- 
COIN'ING,  )    tice  of  stamping  money. 
— 2.   Coin;    money  coined;    stamped 
and  legitimated  metal  for  a  circulating 
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medium.  —  3.  Coins  of  a  particular 
stamp;  as,  the  coinage  of  George  III. 
— t.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining 
money. — 5.  A  making;  new  produc- 
tion; formation;  as,  the  coinage  of 
words. — 6.  Invention ;  forgery ;  fabri- 
cation. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  vour  brain. 

S/iak. 

COINCIDE,  ».  f.  [Lat.  con,  and  incido, 
to  fall  on ;  in  and  cado,  to  fall.  See  CA- 
PENCE,  CASE.  Low  Lat.  coincido.\  1. 
To  fall  or  to  meet  in  the  same  point,  as 
two  lines  or  bodies;  followed  by  with. 

If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  had  com- 
cided,  it  would  have  rendered  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  useless.  Cheynf. 
2.  To  concur ;  to  be  consistent  with ; 
to  agree ;  as,  the  judges  did  not  coincide 
in  opinion. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good 
ratiocination  often  coincide  with  each  other. 

COINCIDENCE,  n.  The  falling  or 

meeting  of  two  or  more  lines,  surfaces, 
or  bodies  in  the  same  point. — 2.  Con- 
currence; consistency;  agreement ;  as, 
the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  opi- 
nions ;  coincidence  of  evidences. — 3.  A 
meeting  of  events  in  time ;  concurrence ; 
a  happening  at  the  same  time;  as,  coin- 
cidence of  events. 

COIN'CIDENT,  a.  Falling  on  the  same 
point;  meeting  as  lines,  surfaces,  or 
bodies;  followed  by  with. — 2.  Concur- 
rent; consistent;  agreeable  to;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  coincident  with  the  ruling  princi- 
ples of  a  virtuous  man.  South. 

COIN'CIDENTLY,  adv.  With  coinci- 
dence. 

COINCIDER,  n.  He  or  that  which  coin- 
cides or  concurs. 

COINCIDING,  ppr.  Meeting  in  the 
same  point;  agreeing;  concurring. 

COINDICA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
indicatio,  from  indico,  to  show.]  In 
med.,  a  sign  or  symptom,  which,  with 
other  signs,  assists  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  proper  remedy ; 
a  concurrent  sign  or  symptom. 

COIN'ED,  pp.  Struck  or  stamped,  as 
money;  made;  invented;  forged. 

COIN'ER,  n.  One  who  stamps  coin;  a 
minter;  a  maker  of  money. — 2.  A  coun- 
terfeiter of  the  legal  coin ;  a  maker  of 
base  money.— 3.  An  inventor  or  maker, 
as  of  words. 

COINHAB'ITANT.w.  One  who  dwells 
with  another  or  with  others. 

COINHER'ITANCE,  n.  Joint  inherit- 
ance. 

COINHER'ITOR,  n.  A  joint  heir;  a 
coheir. 

COIN'ING,  ppr.  Stamping  money ; 
making;  inventing;  forging;  fabricat- 
ing. 

COIN'ING  PRESS,  or  COIN'ING 
APPARATUS,  n.  A  press  or  machine 
for  coining  money.  It  was  formerly 
worked  by  men,  but  the  process  is 
now  carried  on  by  means  of  compli- 
cated machinery,  moved  by  steam. 

COIN'QUINATE.f  t>.   <---[Lat.  'coin- 


quino.~\     To  pollute. 
3OINQI 


COINQUINA'TION.t  n.  Defilement. 

COINSTANTA'NEOUS,  a.  Instan- 
taneous at  the  same  moment. 

COIR,  n.  A  species  of  yarn  .manufac- 
tured from  the  husk  of  cocoa  nuts,  and 
formed  into  cordage. 

COIS'TRIL,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  kestrel, 
a  degenerate  hawk.]  1.  A  coward ;  u 
runaway.— 2.  A  young  lad. 

COIT,  n.  A  quoit,— which  see. 


COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE 

COITING.  See  QUOIT. 
€OI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  coitio,  from  coeo, 
to  come  together;  con  and  eo,  to  go.] 
A  coming  together;  chiefly  the  ven- 
ereal intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  copu- 
lation. 

COIX,  n.  Job's  tears ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  Triandria  class,  and  Monoecia 
order,  and  belonging  to  the  Grass  Tribe. 
One  species  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the 
poorer  sort  grind  the  seeds,  and  make 
a  kind  of  coarse  bread  of  them. 
€OJOIN',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conjungo.  See 
CONJOIN.]  To  join  with  another  in 
the  same  office.  [Lit.  us.] 
€OJU'ROR,  n.  One  who  swears  to 
another's  credibility. 
€OKE,  n.  Fossil  coal  charred,  or  de- 
prived of  its  bitumen,  sulphur,  or 
other  extraneous  or  volatile  matter  by 
6re,  and  thus  prepared  for  exciting 
intense  heat.  The  process  by  which 
coal  is  converted  into  coke  is  similar 
to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made.  It 
is  used  for  exciting  intense  heat  for 
chemical  purposes,  or  for  smelting  iron 
ore,  and  for  operations  in  which  common 
coal  would  be  detrimental,  as  the  drying 
of  malt,  and  in  locomotives'  furnaces. 
COL'ANDER,  «.  [Lat.  cola,  to  strain; 
Fr.  couler,  to  flow,  to  trickle  down ; 
coulant,  flowing;  couloir,  a  colander.] 
A  vessel  with  a  bottom  perforated 
with  little  holes  for  straining  liquors. 
In  America,  this  name  is  given,  I  be- 
lieve, exclusively  to  a  vessel  of  tin,  or 
other  metal.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
name  is  also  given  to  vessels,  like  sieves, 
made  with  hair,  osiers,  or  twigs.  Also 
written  cullender. 

COLA'RES,  n.  The  genuine  wine  of 
Portugal. 

COLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  straining 
or    purifying    liquor,    by    passing    it 
through  a  perforated  vessel.    [Lit.  us.] 
€OL'ATURE,  n.  The  act  of  straining; 
the  matter  strained.     [Lit.  us.] 
GOL'BERTINE,  or  €OL'BEKTEEN, 
n  A  kind  of  lace  once  worn  by  women. 
COL'CHICUM     AUTUMNA'LE,    n. 
The  botanical  name  of  meadow  saf- 
fron, a   plant  with  a  solid  bulb-like 
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COLIC 


Colchicum  autmrnnle 

root-stock,  found  in  various  parts  o 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  forming  a  gay  carpet  in  the  autumn 
in  the  field,  where  its  lively  purple 
crocus-like  flowers  spring  up.  It 
bulbs  and  its  seeds  abound  in  an  acrid 
stimulating,  deleterious  principle,  am 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  materi; 
mcilica,  being  used  in  the  manufactur 
of  Ean  Medicinale,  and  other  medica 
preparations.  It  belongs  to  the  clas 
Ilexandria  and  order  Trigynia,  Linn 
and  to  the  nat.  order  Melanthacese 


Colchicum  is  used  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. It  acts  as  an  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  cathartic.  In  large  doses,  it  acts 
as  a  narcotico-acrid  poison. 
^OLCO'THAR,  n.  The  brown  red 
oxide  of  iron  which  remains  after  the 
distillation  of  the  acid  from  sulphate 
of  iron;  used  for  polishing  glass  and 
other  substances.  It  is  called  by  artists 
crocus,  or  crocus  martis.  The  sulphate 
of  iron  is  called  colcothar  or  chalcite, 
when  the  calcination  has  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  drive  off  a  considerable 
part  of  the  acid.  [See  CFIALCITE.] 
JOLD,  a.  [Sax.  cald;  Ger.  halt;  Sw. 
kail;  Dan.  hold;  and  the  noun  hulde. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  connected  with 
hul,  a  coal,  and  kuler,  to  blow  strong. 
But  the  connection  may  be  casual.  In 
Swedish,  hyla  signifies  to  cool,  and  to 
burn;  thus  connecting  cool,  cold,  with 
the  Lat.  caleo,  to  be  hot.  Both  cold 
and  heat  may  be  from  rushing,  raging, 
and  this  word  may  be  from  the  same 
root  as  gale.  If  not,  cool  would  seem 
to  be  allied  to  Lat.  gelo.]  1.  Not 
warm  or  hot;  gelid;  frigid;  a  relative 
term.  A  substance  is  cold  to  the  touch 
when  it  is  less  warm  than  the  body, 
and  when  in  contact,  the  heat  of  the 
body  passes  from  the  body  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  as,  cold  air ;  a  cold  stone ;  cold 
water.  It  denotes  a  greater  degree  of 
the  quality  than  cool.  [See  the  noun.] 
— 2.  Having  the  sensation  of  cold; 
chill;  shivering,  or  inclined  to  shiver; 
as,  I  am  cold. — 3.  Having  cold  quali- 
ties ;  as,  a  cold  plant. — 4.  Frigid ;  want- 
ing passion,  zeal,  or  ardour;  indiffer- 
ent; unconcerned;  not  animated,  or 
easily  excited  into  action;  as,  a  cold 
spectator;  a  cold  Christian;  a  cold 
lover,  or  friend;  a  cold  temper. 

Thou  art  neither  coU  nor  hot;  Rev.  iii. 
5.  Not  moving;  unaffecting;  not  ani- 
mated; not  able  to  excite  feeling; 
spiritless ;  as,  a  cold  discourse ;  a  cold 
jest. — 6.  Reserved ;  coy ;  not  affection- 
ate, cordial,  or  friendly ;  indicating 
indifference;  as,  a  cold  look;  a  cold 
return  of  civilities;  a  cold  reception. — 
7.  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire. — 8. 
Not  hasty;  not  violent. — 9.  Not  affect- 
ing the  scent  strongly. — 10.  Not  having 
the  scent  strongly  affected. 
COLD,  n.  [Sax.  cele,  cyl,  cylc;  Ger. 
halte.  See  COOL.]  1.  The  sensation 
produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the  escape 
of  heat,  and  the  consequent  contrac- 
tion of  the  fine  vessels.  Also,  the 
cause  of  that  sensation.  Heat  expands 
the  vessels,  and  cold  contracts  them ; 
and  the  transition  from  an  expanded  to 
a  contracted  state  is  accompanied  with 
a  sensation  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
cause  of  it,  we  give  the  denomination  of 
cold.  Hence  cold  is  a  privation  of  heat, 
or  the  cause  of  it. — 2.  A  shivering ;  the 
effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  fine 
vessels  of  the  body ;  chilliness  or  chill- 
ness. — 3.  A  disease;  indisposition  occa- 
sioned by  cold ;  catarrh. 
COLD-BLOODED,  a.  Having  cold 
blood. — 2.  Without  sensibility  or  feel- 
ing. 

COLD-FINCH,  n.  A  species  of  Mota- 
cilla,  a  bird  frequenting  the  west  of 
England,  with  the  head  and  back  of  i 
brownish  gray,  the  belly  white,  ant 
the  quill  feathers  and  tail  black. 
COLD-HEARTED,  a.  Wanting  pas 

sion  or  feeling;  indifferent. 
COLD-HEARTEDLY,  adv.  In  a  cold 
hearted  manner. 

COLD-HEARTEDNESS,  n.  Want  o 
feeling  or  sensibility. 
SC8 


COLDISH,  a.  Somewhat  cold. 
COLDLY,  adv.  In  a  cold  manner; 
without  warmth  ;  without  concern  ; 
without  ardour  or  animation ;  without 
apparent  passion,  emotion,  or  feeling ; 
with  indifference  or  negligence;  as,  to 
answer  one  coldly;  a  proposition  is 
coldly  received. 

COLDNESS,  n.  Want  of  heat;  as,  the 
coldness  of  water  or  air.  When  the 
heat  or  temperature  of  any  substance 
is  less  thaii  that  of  the  animal  body 
exposed  to  it,  that  state  or  tempera- 
ture is  called  coldness. — 2.  Unconcern; 
indifference ;  a  frigid  state  of  temper ; 
want  of  ardour,  zeal,  emotion,  anima- 
tion, or  spirit;  negligence;  as,  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  with  coldness ;  to  lis- 
ten with  coldness.— 3.  Want  of  appa- 
rent affection  or  kindness;  as,  to 
receive  a  friend  with  coldness. — I.  Coy- 
ness ;  reserve ;  indifference ;  as,  to 
receive  addresses  with  coldness. — 5. 
Want  of  sensual  desire ;  frigidity ; 
chastity. 

COLD-SHORT,  a.  Brittle  when  cold, 
as  a  metal. 

3OLE,  n.  [Sax.  caul,  cavil,  or  cawel; 
Lat.  caulis;  Gr.  *«t.x«:  Ger.  kohl;  W. 
cawl;  Ir.  colis,  coilis.]  The  general 
name  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  Bras- 
sica;  but  we  generally  use  it  in  its 
compounds,  cole-wort,  cauliflower,  &c. 
COLE-MOUSE,  n.  See  COAL-MOUSE. 
SOLEOPHYL'LUM,  n.  [Gr.  «.*«,  a 
sheath,  and  ?t//u«.,  a  leaf.]  A  term  in- 
troduced into  botany,  to  indicate  a 
Monocotyledonous  structure,  the  young 
leaves  being  evolved  from  within  u 
sheath,  while  those  of  Dicotyledons 
are  always  naked. 

COL'EOPTER,  )  n.  [Gr.  «xi.:,  a 
COLEOP'TERA,  V  sheath,  and  »«{«., 
COLEOP'TERANj  awing.]  In  en- 
tom.,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  or- 
ders into  which  insects  are  divided, 
the  species  of  which  order  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  beetles. 
The  insects  which  constitute  the  or- 
der Coleoptera,  may  be  characterized 
as  having  four  wings,  of  which  the  two 
superior  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but 
form  a  covering  and  protection  to  the 
two  inferior,  and  are  of  a  hard  anil 
horny  or  parchment-like  nature,  and 
when  closed,  their  inner  margins,  which 
are  straight,  touch  and  form  a  longitu- 
dinal suture.  The  inferior  wings  when 
not  in  use  are  folded  transversely  un- 
der the  superior,  and  are  membrane- 

COLEOP'TEROUS  or  COLEOP'TE- 
RAL,  a.  Having  wings  covered  with  a 
case  or  sheath,  which  shuts  as  above 
described. 

COLEOR'HIZA,  n.  A  name  applied  to 
the  sheath  which  covers  the  young 
rootlets  of  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
in  their  early  development. 
COLE-PERCH,  n.  A  small  fish,  re- 
sembling the  common  perch,  but  less 
in  size.  It  is  esteemed  very  deli- 
cate food,  and  generally  caught  about 
Dantzic. 

COLE-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  na- 
vew,  Napus  sativa,  or  long-rooted, 
narrow-leafed  rapa;  reckoned  a  spe- 
cies of  Brassica  or  cabbage. — 2.  Cab- 
bage seed. 

COLE-WORT,  n.  [cole  and  wort,  Sax. 
wyrt,  an  herb.]  A  particular  species 
of  cole,  Brassica,  or  cabbage. 
COL'IC,  n.  [Lat.  colicus;  Gr.  **x.««.-, 
from  »»)i«,  the  colon.]  In  general,  a 
severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties;  as  bilious 


COLLAR-BLADES 


COLLATERALLY 


COLLECT 


colic,  hysteric  colic,  nervous  colic,  and 

many  others. 

COL'IC,         1        .„    ..      ..    ,         , 
COL'ICAL    I    ""  A"ectlnS  the  bowels. 

€OL'IN,  n.  A  bird  of  the  partridge 
kind,  found  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  called  also  a  Quail. 

€OLL,f  «.  t.  To  embrace.  [See  COL- 
LAR.] 

COLLAPSE,  v.  i.  (collaps'.)  [Lat. 
cottabor,  collapmu;  con  and  labor,  to 
slide  or  fall.]  To  fall  together,  as  the 
two  sides  of  a  vessel ;  to  close  by  fall- 
ing together ;  as,  the  fine  canals  or 
vessels  of  the  body  collapse  in  old  age. 

COLLAPS'ED,  pp.  Fallen  together; 
closed. 

COLLAP'SION,  M.  A  state  of  falling 
together;  a  state  of  vessels  closed. 

COL'LAK,  n.  [Lat.  collars;  FT.  collier, 
collet;  from  Lat.  collum,  the  neck.]  1. 
Something  worn  round  the  neck,  as  a 
ring  of  metal,  or  a  chain.  The  knights 
of  several  orders  wear  a  chain  of  gold, 
enamelled,  and  sometimes  set  with  ci- 
phers or  other  devices,  to  which  the 
badge  of  the  order  is  appended. — 2. 


Cullar  and  Dadge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 

The  part  of  a  garment  which  surrounds 
the  neck ;  Job  xxx.  18. — 3.  A  part  of  a 
harness  for  the  neck  of  a  horse  or  other 
beast,  used  in  draught. — t.  Among  sea 
men,  the  upper  part  of  a  stay ;  also, 
rope  in  form  of  a  wreath  to  which  a 
stay  is  confined. — 5.  In  arch.,  a  ring  or 
cincture. — To  slip  the  collar,  is  to  escape 
or  get  free ;  to  disentangle  one's  self 
from  difficulty,  labour,  or  engagement. 
A  collar  of  brawn,  is  the  quantity 
bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

COL'LAR,  v.  t.  To  seize  by  the  collar. 
— 2.  To  put  a  collar  on. —  To  collar 
beef  or  other  meat,  is  to  roll  it  up  and 
bind  it  close  with  a  string. 

COL'LARAGE,  n.  A  tax  or  fine  laid 
for  the  collars  of  wine-drawing  horses. 

€OL'LAK-BEAM,  n.  A  beam  or  piece 
of  timber  extending  between  two  op- 
posite rafters,  at  some  height  above 
their  base.  It  is  usually  said  that  a 
collar -beam  may  be  either  in  a  state  of 
compression  or  extension  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  as  the  rafter  may  or 
may  not  be  provided  with  a  tie ;  but  if 
a  piece  of  timber  connecting  two  op- 
posite rafters  be  in  a  state  of  exten- 
sion, it  is  a  tie,  and  not  a  collar-beam; 
it  would  be  better  therefore  to  define 
collar-beam  as  a  piece  of  timber  ex- 
tending between  two  rafters,  which 
from  its  position  is  compressed  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

COL'LAR-BLADES  or   HAIMS,    n. 
Short    segments   of    wood  or    metal 
which  embrace  the  neck  of  a.  draught 
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or   carriage-horse,  and  to  which   the 
traces  are  attached.     They  are  made  to 
fit  into  a  groove  in  the  collar,  and  fas 
tened  together  at  the  top. 
COL'LAR-BONE,  re.  The  clavicle. 
COI/LAR-DAY,  n.  A  day  on  whicl 
knights  appear  at  court  in  their  collars 
COL'LARED,  pp.  Seized  by  the  collar 
— 2.  Having  a  collar  on  the  neck.     In 
her.,  animals   borne   in    coat-armour 
with  collars  round  the  neck,  are  termet 
collared  or  gorged. 

COLLATED,  t.  [Lat.  collatum,  collatus 
con  and  latum,  lotus;  considered  to  be 
the  supine  and  participle  of  fero,  con- 
fcro,  but  a  word  of  distinct  origin. 
Literally,  to  bring  or  lay  together 
Hence,  1.  To  lay  together  and  compare 
by  examining  the  points  in  which  two 
or  more  things  of  a  similar  kind  agree 
or  disagree ;  applied  particularly  to 
manuscripts  and  books;  as,  to  collate 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.— 2 
To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  on  a 
clergyman,  by  a  bishop  who  has  it  in 
his  own  gift  or  patronage ;  or  more 
strictly,  to  present  and  institute  a 
clergyman  in  a  benefice,  when  the 
same  person  is  both  the  ordinary  and 
the  patron  ;  followed  by  to. 

If  the  patron  neglects  to  present,  the 
bishop  may  collate  his  clerk  to  the  church. 

Blackstone. 

3.  To  bestow  or  confer. — t.  To  gather 
and  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a 
book,  for  binding. 

COLLATE,  v.  i.  To  place  in  a  benefice, 
as  by  a  bishop. 

If  the  bishop  neglects  to  collate  within 
six  months,  the  right  to  do  it  devolves  on 
the  archbishop.  Encyc. 

COLLATED,  pp.  Laid  together  and 
compared  ;  examined  by  comparing ; 
presented  and  instituted,  as  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice. 

COLLATERAL,  a.  [Lat.  collateral; 

con  and  lateralis,  from  latus,  a  side.]  1. 

Being  by  the  side,  side  by  side,  on  the 

side,  or  side  to  side. 

In  his  bright  ritdiance  and  cdlateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

Shak. 

Collateral  pressure  is  pressure  on  the 
side.  Whence  we  say  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, circumstances  which  ac- 
company a  principal  event. — 2.  In  ge- 
nealogy, descending  from  the  same 
stock  or  ancestor,  but  not  one  from  the 
other;  as  distinguished  from  lineal. 
Lineal  descendants  proceed  one  from 
another  in  a  direct  line ;  collateral  re- 
lations spring  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, but  from  different  branches  of  that 
common  stirps  or  stock.  Thus  the 
children  of  brothers  are  collateral  re- 
lations, having  different  fathers,  but  a 
common  grandfather. — Collateral  suc- 
cession, in  Scots  law,  the  succession  in 
heritage  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  deceased. — 3.  Collateral  security,  is 
security  for  the  performance  of  cove- 
nants or  the  payment  of  money,  be- 
sides the  principal  security. — i.  Run- 
ning parallel — 5.  Diffused  on  either 
side  ;  springing  from  relations  ;  as,  col- 
lateral love — 6.  Not  direct,  or  imme- 
diate. 

If  by  direct  or  collateral  hand.          Sfink. 
7.  Concurrent ;  as,  collateral  strength. 
COLLATERAL,  n.  A  collateral  rela- 
tion or  kinsman. 

COLLATERALLY,  adv.  Side  by  side; 
or  by  the  side — Colluteral/i/  disposed, 
in  her.,  things  set  side  by  side ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  things  set  upright, 
which  are  termed  co-erectant  or  co~ 
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erected.— 2.  Indirectly.— 3.  In  collateral 
relation  ;  not  in  a  direct  line ;  not  li- 
neally. 

COLLAT'ERALNESS,  n.  The  state  of 

being  collateral. 

COLLATING,  ppr.  Comparing;  pre- 
senting and  instituting. 
COLLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bringing 
or  laying  together,  and  comparing ;  a 
comparison  of  one  copy  or  thing  of  a 
like  kind  with  another.— 2.  The  act  of 
conferring  or  bestowing ;  a  gift. — 3.  In 
the  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 
age. Collation  includes  both  presen- 
tation and  institution.  When  the  pa- 
tron of  a  church  is  not  a  bishop,  he 
presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and 
the  bishop  institutes  him  ;  but  if  a  bi- 
shop is  the  patron,  his  presentation  and 
institution  are  one  act,  and  are  called 
collation. — 4.1n  common  latr.the  presen 
tatlon  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  and  a 
comparison  made  by  examination,  to 
ascertain  its  conformity  ;  also,  the  re- 
port of  the  act  made  by  the  proper  of- 
ficers.—^. In  Scots  law,  the  right  which 
an  heir  has  of  throwing  the  whole 
heritable  and  movable  estates  of  the 
deceased  into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it 
equally  with  others  who  are  of  the 
same  degree  of  kindred.  In  Scots  ec- 
clesiastical law,  the  form  of  admitting 
a  parochial  minister.  [See  MINISTER.] 
—6.  A  repast  between  full  meals ;  as, 
a  cold  collation.  Collation  of  seals, 
denotes  one  seal  set  on  the  same  label, 
on  the  reverse  of  another. 
COLLATrTIOUS,<z.Contributedfrom 

many  parts,  or  by  many  persons. 
COLLA'TIVE,  a.  Advowsons  are  pre- 
sentative,  collative,  or  donative.  An 
advowson  coltative  is  where  the  bishop 
and  patron  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son; in  which  case  the  bishop  cannot 
present  to  himself,  but  he  does,  by  one 
act  of  collation  or  conferring  the  bene- 
fice, the  whole  that  is  done,  in  common 
cases,  by  both  presentation  and  insti- 
tution. 

COLLA'TOR,  n.  One  who  collates  or 
compares  manuscripts  or  copies  of 
books.— 2.  One  who  collates  to  a  bene- 
fice, as  when  the  ordinary  and  patron 
are  the  same  person. 
COLLAUD',  ».  t.  [Lat.  collaudo.]  To 

unite  in  praising.     [  Lit.  MS.] 
COL'LEAGUE,   n.    (ool'leeg.)      [Lat. 
colleya;    con  and   lego,  to  choose,   or 
leyo,   to  send,  or  ligo  to  bind.     This 
word  is  differently  accented  by  differ- 
ent   speakers  and   lexicographers.     I 
have  followed  the  latest  authorities.] 
A  partner  or  associate  in  the  same  of- 
fice, employment,  or  commission,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.    It  is  never  used  of 
partners  in  trade  or  manufactures 
JOLLEAGUE,  v.  t.  or  t.  (collee'g.J  To 
unite  with  in  the  same  office. 
€OLLEAGUED,j»>.  United  as  an  as- 
sociate in  the  same  office. 
COL'LEAGUESHlP.n.  Partnership  in 
office. 

COLLECT',  t;.  (.  [Lat.  colligo,  collec- 
tum;  con  and  lego,  to  gather;  Gr.Jij.*.] 
1.  To  gather,  as  separate  persons  or 
things,  into  one  body  or  place ;  to  as- 
semble or  bring  together;  as,  to  collect 
men  into  an  army ;  to  collect  ideas  ;  to 
collect  particulars  into  -one  sum.— 2.  To 
gain  by  observation  or  information;  as, 
from  all  that  can  be  collected,  the  pub- 
lic peace  will  not  soon  be  interrupted. 
— 3.  To  gather  from  premises;  to  infer 
as  a  consequence. 
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Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  i3  very 
ill  collected.  Locke. 

4.  To  gather  money  or  revenue  from 
debtors ;  to  demand  and  receive ;  as, 
to  collect  taxes  ;  to  collect  the  customs ; 
to  collect  accounts,  or  debts. — 5.  To 
gather,  as  crops ;  to  reap,  mow,  or  pick, 
and  secure  in  proper  repositories ;  as, 
to  collect  hay,  corn,  or  fruits. — 6.  To 
draw  together;  to  bring  into  united 
action ;  as,  to  collect  all  the  strength, 
or  all  the  powers  of  the  mind. — 7.  To 
obtain  from  contribution. —  To  collect 
one's  self,  is  to  recover  from  surprise, 
or  a  disconcerted  state ;  to  gain  com- 
mand over  the  thoughts,  when  dis- 
persed; over  the  passions,  when  tu- 
multuous; or  the  mind,  when  dis- 
mayed. 

COLLECT',  v.  i.  To  run  together;  to 
accumulate ;  as,  pus  collects  in  an  ab- 
scess ;  sand  or  snow  collects  in  banks. 

COL'LECT,  n.  A  short  comprehensive 
prayer;  a  prayer  adapted  to  a  particu- 
lar day  or  occasion. — 2.  A  collection 
or  gathering  of  money.  [Lit.  «*.] 

COLLECTA'NEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  collec- 
ianeus.]  Gathered;  collected. 

COLLECT'ED,  pp.  Gathered;  assem- 
bled; congregated;  drawn  together. — 
2.  a.  Recovered  from  surprise  or  dis- 
may; not  disconcerted;  cool;  firm; 
prepared. 

COLLECT'EDLY,  adv.  In  one  view, 
together;  in  one  body;  in  a  cool  and 
firm  manner. 

COLLE€T'EDNESS,  n.  A  collected 
state  of  the  mind ;  recovery  from  sur- 
prise. 

COLLECTABLE,  a.  That  may  be  col- 
lected or  gathered;  that  may  be  in- 
ferred.—2.  That  may  be  gathered  or 
recovered ;  as,  the  debts  or  taxes  are  or 
are  not  collectible. 

COLLECTING,  ppr.  Gathering ; 
drawing  together;  assembling. 

COLLEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing, or  assembling. — 2.  The  body  form- 
ed by  gathering ;  an  assemblage,  or  as- 
sembly; a  crowd;  as,  a  collection  of 
men. — 3.  A  contribution ;  a  sum  col- 
lected for  a  charitable  purpose. 

Now  concerning  the  collection    for  the 
saints ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  A  gathering,  as  of  matter  in  an  ab- 
scess  5.  The  act  of  deducing  conse- 
quences ;  reasoning ;  inference.  [Lit. 
us.]—  6.  A  corollary  ;  a  consectary ;  a 
deduction  from  premises;  consequence. 
— 7.  A  book  compiled  from  other  books, 
by  the  putting  together  of  parts;  a 
compilation ;  as,  a  collection  of  essays 
or  sermons. 

COLLECTI'TIOUS,  a.  Gathered  up. 

COLLECTIVE,  a.  [Lat.  collectivus; 
Fr.  collectif.]  1.  Formed  by  gather- 
ing; gathered  into  a  mass,  sum,  or 
body;  congregated,  or  aggregated. — 2. 
Deducing  consequences ;  reasoning ; 
inferring. — 3.  In  gram.,  expressing  a 
number  or  multitude  united;  as,  a  col- 
lective noun  or  name,  which,  though  in 
the  singular  number  itself,  denotes 
more  than  one;  as,  company,  army, 
troop,  assembly. 

COLLECT'IVELY,  adv.  In  a  mass,  or 
body;  in  a  collected  state;  in  the  ag- 
gregate; unitedly;  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination ;  as,  the  citizens  of  a  state  col- 
lectively considered. 

COLLECTIVENESS,  n.  A  state  of 
union;  mass. 

COLLECT'OR,  n.  One  who  collects  or 
gathers  things  which  are  scattered  or 
separate. — 2.  A  compiler;  one  who  ga- 
thers and  puts  together  parts  of  books, 


or  scattered  pieces,  in  one  book. — 3.  In 
hot.,  one  who  gathers  plants,  without 
studying  botany  as  a  science. — 4.  An 
officer  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
collect  and  receive  customs,  duties, 
taxes  or  toll. — 5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  in 
Oxford,  who  is  appointed  to  superin- 
tend some  scholastic  proceedings  in 
Lent.  In  bot.,  Collectors  are  dense 
hairs  covering  the  styles  of  some  spe- 
cies of  composite  flowers,  &c.,  and  act- 
ing as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen  out 
of  the  cells  of  the  anthers. 

COLLECT'ORSHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a 
collector  of  customs  or  taxes. — 2.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  collector. 

COLLEG'ATARY,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
lego,  to  send.]  In  the  civil  law,  a  per- 
son who  has  a  legacy  left  to  him,  in 
common  with  one  or  more  other  per- 
sons. 

COL'LE6E,  7i.  [Lat.  colleyium;  con  and 
lego,  to  gather.]  In  its  primary  sense, 
a  collection,  or  assembly.  Hence,  1. 
in  a  general  sense,  a  collection,  assem- 
blage or  society  of  men,  invested  with 
certain  powers  and  rights,  performing 
certain  duties,  or  engaged  in  some  com- 
mon employment,  or  pursuit. — 2.  In  a 
particular  sense,  an  assembly  for  a  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  purpose ;  as,  the 
college  of  electors,  or  their  deputies  at 
the  diet  in  Ratisbon.  So  also,  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  or  their  deputies;  the 
college  of  cities,  or  deputies  of  the  im- 
perial cities;  the  college  of  cardinals, 
or  sacred  college.  In  Russia,  the  de- 
nomination, college,  is  given  to  coun- 
cils of  state,  courts,  or  assemblies  of 
men  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  government,  and  called  imperial 
colleges.  Of  these,  some  are  supreme, 
and  others  subordinate;  as,  the  su- 
preme imperial  college;  the  college  of 
foreign  affairs;  the  college  of  war;  the 
admiralty  college;  the  college  of  justice ; 
the  college  of  commerce;  the  medical 
college.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  society  of 
physicians  is  called  a  college.  So,  also, 
there  are  colleges  of  surgeons ;  and  in 
Britain,  a  college  of  philosophy,  a  col- 
lege of  heralds,  a  college  of  justice,  &c. 
Colleges  of  these  kinds  are  usually 
incorporated  or  established  by  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state.— 3.  An  edifice 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  students 
who  are  acquiring  the  languages  and 
sciences. — 4.  The  society  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
including  the  officers  and  students. 
Societies  of  this  kind  are  incorporated 
and  endowed  with  revenues. — 5.  In 
foreign  universities,  a  public  lecture. — 
6.  A  collection  or  community ;  as,  a  col- 
lege of  bees.  [  Unusual. J 

€OL'LE6E-LIKE,  a.  Regulated  after 
the  manner  of  a  college. 

COLLE'GI  AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  college; 
belonging  to  a  college  ;  having  the  pro- 
perties of  a  college. 

€OLLE'GIAN,  71.  A  member  of  a  col- 
lege, particularly  of  a  literary  institu- 
tion so  called;  an  inhabitant  of  a  col- 
lege; a  student. 

COLLE'GIATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  col- 
lege; as,  collegiate  studies.' — 2.  Con- 
taining a  college;  instituted  after  the 
manner  of  a  college;  as,  a  collegiate 
society. — 3.  A  collegiate  church  is  one 
that  has  no  bishop's  see ;  but  has  the 
ancient  retinue  of  a  bishop,  canons  and 
prebends.  Of  these,  some  are  of  royal, 
others  of  ecclesiastical  foundation ;  and 
each  is  regulated,  in  matters  of  divine 
service,  as  a  cathedral.  Some  of  these 
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were  anciently  abbeys  which  have  been 
secularized. 

COLLE'GIATE,  71.  The  member  of  a 
college. 

COI/LET,  n.  [Fr.  collet,  a  collar,  or 
necklace,  from  l.at.  colhirn.]  1.  Among 

jewellers  the  horizontal  face  or  piano  at, 
the  bottom  of  brilliants;  or  the  part 
of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  set.- — 
2.  In  glass-making,  that  part  of  glass 
vessels  which  sticks  to  the  iron  instru- 
ment used  in  taking  the  substance  from 
the  melting-pot. — 3.  Anciently,  a  band 
or  collar.— 4.  A  term  used  by  turners. 
— 5.  In  bot.,  the  neck  or  part  of  a  plant 
from  which  spring  the  ascending  and 
descending  axes. 

COLLET'IC,  a.  Having  the  property 
of  gluing ;  agglutinant. 

COLLETIC,  n.  [Gr.  *»xx,r.x«.]  An 
agglutinant. 

COLLI'€ULUS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  term  ap- 
plied in  anatomy  to  several  small  emi- 
nences; as,  the  colliculus  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

COLLIDE,  r  t.  [Lat.  collide;  con  and 
Ifedo,  to  strike.]  To  strike  or  dash 
against  each  other. 

COLLIDING,  ppr.  Striking,  or  dashing 
against. 

COL'LIER,  71.  (col'yer.)  [from  coal.}  A 
digger  of  coal;  one  who  works  in  ;\ 
coal-mine. — 2.  A  coal-merchant,  or 
dealer  in  coal. — 3.  A  coasting  vessel 
employed  in  the  coal  trade,  or  in  trans- 
porting coal  from  the  ports  where  it  is 
received  from  the  mines,  to  the  ports 
where  it  is  purchased  for  consump- 
tion. 

€OL'LIERY,  n.  (col'yery.)  The  place 
where  coal  is  dug;  a  coal  mine  or  pit. 
f.9ee  COALERT.] 

COL'LIFLOWER.  See  CAULIFLOWER. 

COL'LIGATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  colligo;  con 
and  Kgo,  to  bind.]  To  tie  or  bind 
together. 

The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  colligated  in 
rows.  Nich.  Diet. 

COL'LTGATED,  pp.  Tied  or  bound 
together. 

COL'LIGATING,  ppr.  Binding  to- 
gether. 

COLLIGA'TION,  n.  A  binding  to- 
gether. 

COLLIMA'TION,  71.  [Lat.  collimo; 
con  and  #7n«s,  a  limit.  Ainsworth 
suggests  that  it  may  be  an  error,  and 
that  collineo,  con  and  linea,  is  the  real 
reading;  but  collimo  is  in  perfect  anal- 
ogy with  other  words  of  like  significa- 
tion. To  aim,  is  to  direct  to  the  limit 
or  end.]  The  act  of  aiming  at  a  mark ; 
aim ;  the  act  of  levelling,  or  of  direct- 
ing the  sight  to  a  fixed  object. — Line 
of  collimation,  in  a  telescope,  is  the 
line  of  sight  which  passes  through  the 
intersection  of  those  wires  that  are 
fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass, 
and  the  centre  of  the  same  glass,  this 
being  the  direction  of  any  object  which 
is  seen  bisected  in  the  focus  by  the 
observer.  The  deviation  of  the  actual 
line  of  sight  in  a  telescope,  from  the 
focus  and  centre  of  the  object-glass, 
or  from  the  proper  position,  is  termed 
the  error  of  collimation,  which  must  be 
corrected  or  allowed  for  in  observa- 
tions. The  line  of  collimation,  or  line 
of  sight,  is  also  applicable  to  various 
astronomical  and  geodesical  instru- 
ments, as  mural  circles,  transit  instru- 
ments, sextants,  quadrants,  &c. 

€OLLIMA'TOR,  n.  The  name  given 
by  Captain  Kater  to  his  contrivance, 
for  determining  the  error  of  collima- 
tion in  any  principal  instrument,  with- 
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out   the   reversal   of    the  instrument 
itself. 

COLLINEA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  collineo ; 
con  and  tinea,  a  line.]  The  act  of 
aiming,  or  directing  in  a  line  to  a  fixed 
object. 

€OL'LING,t  n.  [Lat.  collum,  the  neck.] 
An  embrace;  dalliance. 

COL-LIN'GUAL,  a.  Having  or  per- 
taining to  the  same  language. 

€OLLIQ'UABLE,  a.  {See  COLLI- 
QUATE.]  That  may  be  liquefied  or 
melted;  liable  to  melt,  grow  soft,  or 
become  fluid. 

COLLIQ'UAMENT,  n.  The  substance 
formed  by  melting;  that  which  is 
melted. — 2.  Technically,  the  fetal  part 
of  an  egg ;  the  transparent  fluid  in  an 
egg,  containing  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  chick. — 3.  The  first  rudiments  of 
an  embryo  in  generation. 

COL'LIQIJ  ANT,  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  or  melting. 

€OL'LIQUATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  colliqueo ; 
con  and  liijueo,  to  melt.  See  LIQUID.] 
To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  change  from 
solid  to  fluid;  to  become  liquid. 

COL'LIQUATE,  v.  t.  To  melt  or  dis- 
solve. 

COL'LIQUATED,  pp.  Melted;  dis- 
solved; turned  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
substance. 

COL'LIQUATING,  ppr.  Melting;  dis- 
solving. 

COLLIQUA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
melting. — 2.  A  dissolving,  flowing,  or 
wasting;  applied  to  the  blood,  when 
it  does  not  readily  coagulate,  and  to 
the  solid  parts,  when  they  waste  away 
by  excessive  secretion,  occasioning 
fluxes  and  profuse  clammy  sweats. 

COLLIQ'UATIVE,  a.  Melting;  dis- 
solving; appropriately  indicating  a 
morbid  discharge  of  the  animal  fluids; 
as,  a  cottiquative  fever,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  diarrhea,  or  profuse  sweats; 
a  cottiquative  sweat  is  a  profuse  clammy 

COLLIQUEFAC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  col- 
liquefacio.]  A  melting  together;  the 
reduction  of  different  bodies  into  one 
mass,  by  fusion. 

COLLISION,  n.  (*  as  «.)  [Lat.  col- 
lisio,  from  collido,  collisi ;  con  and 
Itedo,  to  strike  or  hurt.]  1.  The  act  of 
striking  together ;  a  striking  together 
of  two  hard  bodies — In  dynamics,  the 
meeting  and  mutual  striking  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
is  in  motion.  Bodies,  in  reference  to 
collision,  are  considered  either  as  elas- 
tic or  non-elastic,  and  non-elastic 
bodies  are  again  divided  into  hard  and 
soft.  The  laws  of  collision  are  of 
great  practical  utility  in  all  cases  where 
impact  or  percussion  is  employed. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  struck  together ;  a 
clashing.  Hence,  3.  Opposition ;  inter- 
ference ;  as,  a  collision  of  interests  or 
of  parties.-— 4.  A  running  against  each 
other,  as  ships  at  sea. 

COLLIT'IGANT,  n.  One  who  litigates 
or  wrangles  with  another. 

€OL'LOeATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  colloco;  con 
and  loco,  to  set  or  place.]  To  set  or 
place;  to  set;  to  station. 

COL'LOCATE,  a.  Set;  placed. 

COL'LOCATED,  pp.  Placed. 

€OL'LO€ATING,j>jw.  Setting;  plac- 
ing. 

COLLOCA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  collocatio.'] 
1.  A  setting;  the  act  of  placing;  dis- 
position in  place. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
placed,  or  placed  with  something  else. 

COLLOCD'TION,  n.  [Lat.  collocutio; 
con  and  locutio,  from  loquor,  to  speak.] 


A  speaking  or  conversing   together; 
conference;  mutual  discourse. 
COLLOCU'TOR,  n.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers in  a  dialogue. 
€OLLOGUE,f  v.  t.  To  wheedle. 
COLLO'MIA,  n.  A  genus   of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Polemo- 
niacea;,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful spiral  cells  which  exist  in  the  outer 
covering  of  their  seeds,  and  which  dis- 
play their  spiral  filaments  under  the  mi- 
croscope, on  the  application  of  moisture. 
COL'LOP,  n.  A  small  slice  of  meat;  a 
piece  of  flesh. — 2.  In  burlesque,  a  child. 
In  Job  xv.  27,  it  seems  to   have  the 
sense  of  a  thick  piece  or  fleshy  lump. 
"  He  maketh  cottops  of  fat  on  his  flanks." 

COLLO'QUIAL,  a.  [See  COLLOQUY.] 
Pertaining  to  common  conversation,  or 
to  mutual  discourse;  as,  colloquial  lan- 
guage ;  a  colloquial  phrase. 

COLLO'QUIALLY,  adv.  By  mutual 
conversation. 

COL'LOQUIST,  n.  A  speaker  in  a 
dialogue. 

€OL'LOQUY,  n.  [Lat.  colloquium;  con 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Conversation; 
mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more;  con- 
ference; dialogue. 

COL'LOW.     &>«COLLT. 

COLLUC'TANCY,  n.  [Lat.  colluctor ; 
con  and  luctor,  to  struggle.]  A  strug- 
gling to  resist ;  a  striving  against ; 
resistance ;  opposition  of  nature. 

COLLUCTA'TION,  n.  A  struggling 
to  resist ;  contest ;  resistance ;  opposi- 
tion; contrariety. 

COLLODE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  colludo;  con 
and  ludo,  to  play,  to  banter,  to  mock.] 
To  play  into  the  hand  of  each  other; 
to  conspire  in  a  fraud ;  to  act  in  concert. 

COLLCDER,  n.  One  who  conspires  in 
a  fraud. 

COLLUDING,  ppr.  Conspiring  with 
another  in  a  fraud. 

COLLUDING,  n.  A  trick;  collusion. 

COL'LUM,  n.  [Lat.]  The  neck;  in  hot., 
the  point  where  the  stem  and  root  of 
a  plant  are  combined. 

COLLU'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat.  col- 
lusio.  See  COLLUDE.]  1.  In  law,  a 
deceitful  agreement  or  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  for  the 
one  party  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  other,  for  some  evil  purpose,  as  to 
defraud  a  third  person  of  his  right. 
A  secret  understanding  between  two 
parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudu- 
lently against  each  other,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  third  person. — 2.  In  general, 
a  secret  agreement  for  a  fraudulent 
purpose. 

COLLITSIVE,  a.  Fraudulently  con- 
certed between  two  or  more ;  as,  a  col- 
lusive agreement. 

COLLU'SIVELY,  adv.  By  collusion; 
by  secret  agreement  to  defraud. 

COLLUSIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  collusive. 

COLLITSORY,  a.  Carrying  on  a  fraud 
by  a  secret  concert;  containing  collu- 
sion. 

COLLU'VIES,  n.  [Lat.]  Filth;  a  sink; 
a  mixed  mass  of  refuse  matter. 

COL  LY,      1  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from 

COL'LOW,  f  coal.]  The  black  grime 
or  soot  of  coal  or  burnt  wood. 

COL'LY,  v.  t.  To  make  foul;  to  grime 
with  the  smut  of  coal. 

COL'LYHITE,  n.  [Gr.  KOJ^m,  infra.] 
A  variety  of  clay,  of  a  white  colour, 
with  shades  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow. 

COLLYR'IUM,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  ,,>.>.^m. 

Qu.   from  *«M.*,   to    check,  and  fw, 

deflation.]     Eye-salve;    eye-wash;   a 

topical  remedy  for  disorders  of  the  eves 
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COL'MAR,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  pear. 

CO'LOBUS,  n.  A  genus  of  quadruman- 
ous  inammifers,  distinguished  by  having 
the  anterior  hands  deprived  of  a  thumb. 
The  Colobus  polycomos  of  Geoffroy 
is  an  example  of  this  genus.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
covered  with  hair,  falling  over  the 
shoulders,  and  forming  a  kind  of  hood 
and  pelerine.  It  is  found  in  the  forests 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  natives 
make  ornaments  of  its  fur,  and  apply 
it  to  various  purposes. 

COLOCA'SIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Aroidea;, 
the  leaves  and  tubes  of  which  are  acrid. 
The  latter  contain  much  starchy  mat- 
ter, and  they  are  used  as  food  by  the 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  after 
the  acrid  matter  is  separated  by  wash- 
ing or  boiling.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Colocasium  of  Virgil.  The  C. 
pdora  is  remarkable  for  the  heat  which 
it  gives  out  during  flowering. 

COLO'COLO,  n.  The  water-raven,  an 
amphibious  bird,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  raven  in  its  form  and  size. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

eOL'OCYNTH,  n.  [Gr.  X.JL.XV.AC.]  The 
coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  of  the 
shops,  a  kind  of  cucumber,  the  fruit  of 
Cucumis  Colocynthis;  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Cucurbitacese, 


Colocj-nth  (Cucumis  Colocynthis). 

indigenous  in  various  parts  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  is 
used  as  such  in  medicine.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 

COLOCYN'THIN,  n.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance  obtained  from  colocynth.  It  is 
a  soft  semitransparent  mass  resem- 
bling some  resins ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  far  less  in  water,  but  affords 
with  it  a  solution  of  extreme  bitterness, 
and  frothing  on  agitation. 

COLOGNE-EARTH,  n.  (colone- 
earth.)  A  kind  of  light  bastard  ochre, 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  not  a  pure 
native  fossil,  but  containing  more  vege- 
table than  mineral  matter ;  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  wood  long  buried  in 
the  earth.  It  is  an  earthy  variety  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal. 

COLOGNE-WATER,  n.  tcolone- wa- 
ter.) A  liquor  composed  of  spirits  of 
wine,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  rosemary, 
essence  of  lemon,  and  oil  of  cinnamon. 

COL'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  *»i«,  the  colon, 
and  A.0er,  a  stone.]  In  geol.,  the  name 
given  to  the  petrified  intestines  of  fish, 
most  frequently  found  in  the  lithogra- 
phic limestone. 

COLOM'BA,  or  COLUM/BA,  n.  The 
root  of  the  Cocculus  palmatus,  which 
is  used  medicinally  as  a  bitter  tonic. 

CO'LON,  n.  [Gr.  z«)io.,  the  colon,  a 
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member  or  limb.]  1.  In  anal.,  the 
largest  of  the  intestines,  or  rather  the 
largest  division  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
beginning  at  the  caecum,  and  ascend- 
ing by  the  right  kidney,  it  passes  under 
the  hollow  part  of  the  liver,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen ; 
thence  descending  by  the  left  kidney, 
it  passes  in  the  form  of  an  S  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  where, 
from  its  straight  course,  the  canal 
takes  the  name  of  rectum. — 2.  In  gram., 
a  point  or  character  formed  thus  [ :  ], 
used  to  mark  a  pause  greater  than  that 
of  a  semicolon,  but  less  than  that  of  a 
period ;  or  rather  it  is  used  when  the 
sense  of  the  division  of  a  period  is 
complete,  so  as  to  admit  a  full  point ; 
but  something  is  added  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  the  description  is  continued 
by  an  additional  remark,  without  a 
necessary  dependence  on  the  foregoing 
members  of  the  sentence.  Thus, 

A  brute  arrive-)  at  a  point  of  perfection 
he  can  never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he  has 
all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of.  Spect. 
No.  iii. 

The  colon  is  often  used  before  an 
address,  quotation,  or  example.  "  Mr. 
Grey  was  followed  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
who  spoke  thus :  '  I  rise  to  second  the 
motion  of  my  honourable  friend.1 " 
But  the  propriety  of  this  depends  on 
the  pause,  and  this  depends  on  the 
form  of  introducing  the  quotation ;  for, 
after  say,  said,  or  a  like  word,  the 
colon  is  not  used,  and  seems  to  be 
improper.  Thus,  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  such  members  are  almost 
invariably  followed  by  a  comma.  "  But 
Jesus  said  to  them, '  Ye  know  not  what 
ye  ask.*"  The  use  of  the  colon  is  not 
uniform;  nor  is  it  easily  defined  and 
reduced  to  rules.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
it  might  be  dispensed  with  without 
much  inconveniepce. 

COL'ONEL,  n.  (cur'nel.)  [Fr.  colonel; 
It.  colonnello ;  Sp.  coronel ;  from  It. 
colonna,  F,r.  colonne,  a  column,  It. 
cohnello,  the  column  of  a  book.]  The 
chief  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
troops,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 
He  ranks  next  below  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  England,  colonel-lieutenant  is 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  guards, 
of  which  the  king,  prince,  or  other  per- 
son of  eminence  is  colonel.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  is  the  second  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment, and  commands  it  in  the  absence 
of  the  colonel. 

COLONELCY,    n.    (cur'nelcy.)         > 

€OLONELSHIP,  n.  (cur'nelship.)  ( 
The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a 
colonel. 

COLO'NIAL,  a.  [See  COLONY.]  Per- 
taining to  a  colony ;  as,  colonial  govern- 
ment; colonial  rights.  [Colonical  is 
not  in  use.] 

COL'ONIST,  n.  [See  COLONY.]  An 
inhabitant  of  a  colony. 

COLONIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  colo- 
nizing, or  state  of  being  colonized. 

GOL'ONIZE,  r.  (.  [See  COLONY.]  To 
plant  or  establish  a  colony  in;  to  plant 
or  settle  a  number  of  the  subjects  of  a 
kingdom  or  state  in  a  remote  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  com- 
merce, or  defence,  and  for  permanent 
residence. 

The  Greeks  colonized  the  touth  of  Italy 
rui'l  of  France. 

2.  To  migrate  and  settle  in,  as  inhabi- 
tants. 

English  Puritans  roW«<f  New  England. 
COL'ONIZE,  v.  i.  To  remove  and  set- 


tle in  a  distant  country ;  as,  to  colonize 
in  India. 

COL'ONIZED,  pp.  Settled  or  planted 
with  a  colony. 

COL'ONIZING,  ppr.  Planting  with  a 
colony. 

€OL'ONIZING,  n.  The  act  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony. 

Tliis  state  paper  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  all  her  later  colonizingt. 

Touke,  i.  622. 

COLONNADE,  n.  [It.  colonnata,  from 
colonna,  a  column ;  Sp.  colunata ;  Fr. 
colonnade.  See  COLUMN.]  In  arch., 
any  series  or  range  of  columns  placed 
at  certain  intervals,  called  interco- 
lumniations,  from  each  other ;  varying 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  the 
order  employed. 

COL'ONY,  n.  [Lat.  colonia,  from  coin, 
to  cultivate.]  1.  A  company  or  body 
of  people  transplanted  from  their 
mother-country  to  a  remote  province 
or  country,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it, 
and  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parent  state;  as,  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  or  the  Indies ;  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America. 
When  such  settlements  cease  to  be 
subject  to  the  parent  state,  they  are  no 
longer  denominated  colonies. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were 
the  best  of  Englishmen,  well  educated, 
devout  Christians,  and  zealous  lovers  of 
liberty.  There  was  never  a  colony  formed 
of  better  materials.  jfmer. 

2.  The  country  planted  or  colonized ; 
a  plantation ;  also,  the  body  of  inhabi- 
tants in  a  territory  colonized,  includ- 
ing the  descendants  of  the  first  plant- 
ers. The  people,  though  born  in  the 
territory,  retain  the  name  of  colonists, 
till  they  cease  to  be  subjects  of  the 
parent  state. — 3.  A  collection  of  ani- 
mals ;  as,  colonies  of  shell-fish. 

COL'OPHON,  n.  [from  a  city  of  Ionia.] 
The  conclusion  of  a  book,  formerly 
containing  the  place  or  year,  or  both, 
of  its  publication. 

€OLOPH'ONI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid 
contained  in  colophony,  along  with 
sylvic  and  pinic  acids. 

€OL'OPHONITE,  n.  [Supra,  from  the 
city,  or  its  resin  colour.]  A  variety  of 
garnet,  of  a  reddish  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  occurring  in  small  amorphous 
granular  masses. 

COL'OPHONY,  n.  In  phar.,  black 
resin  or  turpentine  boiled  in  water 
and  dried;  or  the  residuum,  after  dis- 
tillation of  the  ethereal  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, being  further  urged  by  a  more 
intense  and  long-continued  fire.  It  is 
so  named  from  Colophon  in  Ionia, 
whence  the  best  was  formerly  brought. 

€OLOQIJINTIDA,  n.  [Gr.  *»x»«™ft, : 
Lat.  cotocynthis.]  The  colocynth  or 
bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Cucumis,  a  native  of  Syria  and 
of  Crete.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large 
orange,  containing  a  pulp  which  is 
violently  purgative,  but  sometimes  use- 
ful as  a  medicine. 

COL'OKATE,  a.  [Lat.  coloratus,  from 
coloro,  to  colour.]  Coloured ;  dyed ; 
or  tinged  with  some  colour.  [Lit.  vs.] 

€OLOKA'TION,n.  [Lat.  coloro.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  colouring,  or  the 
state  of  being  coloured. 

COL'ORATURE,  n.  In  music,  M  man- 
ner of  variations,  trills,  &c.,  intended 
to  make  a  song  agreeable. 

€OLORIF'IC,  a.  [Lat.  color,  and 
facio.]  That  has  the  quality  of  tinging ; 
able  to  give  colour  or  tint  to  other 
bodies. 
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COLOS'SAL,  \a.  [See  COLOSSUS.] 
COLOSSE'AN,  /  Like  a  colossus'; 
very  large;  huge;  gigantic. 
€OLOSSE'UM,  n.  [Lat.]  A  building  of 
huge  proportions;  particularly  the 
amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  at  Rome. 
This,  however,  is  otherwise  written 
Coliseum,  from  the  name  Culiseo,  which 
the  Italians  give  it,  with  reference  to 
the  statue  of  Nero,  which  stood  near, 
the  reference  being  either  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  theatre,  or  to  the 
colossal  size  of  the  statue.  The  outline 
of  the  Colosseum  is  elliptic,  the  exterior 
length  of  the  building  being  620,  and 
its  breadth  513  feet;  it  is  pierced  with 
80  openings,  or  vomitaria,  in  the  ground 
story,  over  which  are  superimposed 
three  other  stories,  the  whole  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  100 
feet. 

COLOS'SUS,    n.    [Lat.    and   Gr.]     A 
statue  of  a  gigantic  size.     The  most 


Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

remarkable  colossus  of  antiquity  was 
one  at  Rhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so 
high  that  it  is  said  ships  might  sail 
between  its  legs. 

€OLOS'SUS-WISE,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  colossus. 

€OL'OUR,  n.  [Lat.  color;  It.  colore.] 

1.  In  physics,  a  property  inherent  in 
light,  which,   by  a   difference   in   the 
rays   and  the  laws   of  refraction,  or 
some  other  cause,  gives  to  bodies  par- 
ticular appearances  to  the  eye.     The 
principal  colours  are  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
White  is  not  properly  a  colour ;  as  a 
white  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light 
without     separating     them.       Black 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  all  the 
rays,  or  nearly  all,  and  therefore  black 
is  no  distinct  colour.     But  in  common 
discourse,  u'kite  and  black  are  denomi* 
nated   colours;    and  all    the   colours 
admit  of  many  shades  of  difference. — • 

2.  Appearance  of  a  body  to  the  eye, 
or  a  quality  of  sensation,  caused  by 
the  rays  of  light;  hue;    dye;   as,  the 
colour  of  gold,  or  of  indigo.— 3.  A  red 
colour;   the  freshness  or   appearance 
of  blood  in  the  face. 

My  cheeks  no    longer   did  their  colvur 
boast.  Dryden. 

4.  Appearance  to  the  mind;  as,  preju- 
dice puts  a  false  colour  upon  objects. 
— 5.  Superficial  cover;  palliation;  that 
which  serves  to  give  an  appearance  of 
right;  as,  their  sin  admitted  no  colour 
or  excuse.— 6.  External  appearance; 
false  show;  pretence;  guise. 

Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer. 

S/Mk. 


COLOURING 
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[See  Acts  zxvii.  30.] — 7.  Kind;  species; 
character;  complexion. 

Boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part, 
cattle  of  this  colour.  Sltak. 

8.  That  which  is  used  for  colouring; 
paint;  as  red  lead,  ochre,  orpiraent, 
cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  &c. — -0.  Co~ 
lours,  with  a  plural  termination,  in  the 
military  art,  a  flag,  ensign,  or  standard, 
borne  in  an  army  or  fleet.  [See  FLAG.] 
—  10.  In  law,  colour  in  pleading  is 
when  the  defendant  in  assize  or  tres- 
pass, gives  to  the  plaintiff  a  colour  or 
appearance  of  title,  by  stating  his  title 
specially;  thus  removing  the  cause 
from  the  jury  to  the  court. — Water- 
colours,  are  such  as  are  used  in  paint- 
ing with  gum-water  or  size,  without 
lieing  mixed  with  oil. — Local  colours, 
those  which  are  natural  to  a  particu- 
lar object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  objects. 
— Neutral  colours,  those  in  which  the 
hue  is  broken  by  partaking  of  the 
reflected  colours  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them.  —  Positive  colours, 
those  unbroken  by  such  accidents  as 
affect  neutral  colours.  —  Accidental 
colours,  colours  depending  on  some 
affection  of  the  eye,  and  not  belonging 
to  light  itself,  or  any  quality  of  the 
luminous  object. 

€OL'OUR,  n.  f.  To  change  or  alter  the 
external  appearance  of  a  body  or  sub- 
stance; to  dye;  to  tinge;  to  paint;  to 
stain;  as,  to  colour  cloth.  Generally, 
to  colour  is  to  change  from  white  to 
some  other  colour. — 2.  To  give  a  spe- 
cious appearance;  to  set  in  a  fair  light; 
to  pullhte;  to  excuse. 

He  colours  the  falsehood  of  JEneas  by  an 
express  command  of  Jupiter  to  forsake  the 
queen.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  plausible;  to  exaggerate 
in  representation.  —  To  colour  a 
stranger's  goods,  is  when  a  freeman 
allows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at 
the  custom-house  in  his  name,  to  avoid 
the  alien's  duty. 

€OL'OUR,  v.  i.  To  blush. 

€OL'OURABLE,  a.  Specious;  plausi- 
ble; giving  an  appearance  of  right  or 
justice;  as,  a  colourable  pretence;  a 
colourable  excuse. 

COL'OURABLENESS,  n.  Specious- 
ness;  plausibleness. 

COL'OURABLY,  adv.  Speciously; 
plausibly ;  with  a  fair  external  appear- 
ance. 

COL'OURED,  pp.  Having  the  external 
appearance  changed ;  dyed ;  tinged ; 
painted  or  stained.  —  2.  Streaked  ; 
striped;  having  a  diversity  of  hues. — 
3.  Having  a  specious  appearance. — 4. 
In  lot.,  applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  seed, 
&c.,  to  express  any  colour  besides 
green. — Coloured  people,  black  people, 
Africans  or  their  descendants,  mixed 
or  unmixed. 

eOL'OTJRING,  ppr.  Dyeing;  staining; 
tinging. — 2.  Giving  a  fair  external  ap- 
pearance; palliating;  excusing. — Co- 
louring matter,  the  name  given  to  the 
various  dye-stuffs  and  pigments  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

COLOURING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
dyeing;  the  state  of  being  coloured; 
colour. — 2.  A  specious  appearance; 
fair  artificial  representation ; .  as,  the 
story  has  a  colouring  of  truth. — 3. 
Among  painters,  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing colours;  or  the  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  formed  by  the  various  co- 
lours employed. 
COL'OUIUNG,  n.  In  phreno.,  one  of 


the  perceptive  faculties.  Its  function 
gives  the  power  of  perceiving  colours, 
and  distinguishing  between  their  dif- 
ferent shades ;  its  organ  is  situated  at 
the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eye-brow 
between  Weight  and  Order.  When 
large,  it  gives  a  projection  forwards, 
or  an  arched  appearance  to  that  part. 
A  large  endowment  of  this  faculty  is 
said  to  produce  a  passion  for  colours, 
a  delight  in  flowers,  painting,  enamel- 
ling, dyeing,  &c. 

€OL'OURIST,  n.  [Supra.]  One  who 
colours ;  a  painter  who  excels  in  giving 
the  proper  colours  to  his  designs. 

€OL'OURLESS,  a.  [Supra.]  Destitute 
of  colour;  not  distinguished  by  any 
hue;  transparent;  as,  colourless  water, 
glass  or  gas. 

eOL'PORTEUR,  n.  [Fr.  colporteur,  a 
carrier  on  his  neck.]  In  France, 
a  hawker  of  books  and  pamphlets; 
one  who  travels  for  vending  small 
books. 

€OL'STAFF,  n.  A  staff  for  carrying 
burdens  by  two  on  their  shoulders. 
[Local.} 

€OLT,  n.  [Sax.  colt.]  1.  A  young  horse; 
commonly  applied  only  to  the  male 
kind.  In  America,  colt  is  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  male  or  female,  and  this  is 
unquestionably  correct.  The  male  is 
called  a  horse-colt,  and  the  female  is 
called  a  filly. — 2.  A  young  foolish  fel- 
low; a  person  without  experience  or 
stability. 

€pLT,f  K.  i.  To  frisk,  riot  or  frolic, 
like  a  colt ;  to  be  licentious. 

€OLT,f  ".  t.  To  befool. 

€OLT'S-FOOT,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  Tussilago  Farfara,  a  plant  whose 
leaves  were  once  much  employed  in 
medicine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
species  of  Cacalia. 

€OLT'S-TOOTH,  n.  An  imperfect  or 
superfluous  tooth  in  young  horses. — 2. 
A  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 
Well  said,  Lord  Sands ; 
Your  colt'i-toolh  is  not  yet  cast?         Shak. 
[Lit.  us.} 

COLTER  or  €OULTER,  n.  [Lat.  cul 
ter,  a  colter  or  knife ;  that  is,  the  cut- 
ter; Fr.  coutre;  W.  cylltawr;  Ger.  hol- 
ler.] The  fore  iron  of  a  plough,  with  a 
sharp  edge,  that  cuts  the  earth  or  sod. 

COLTISH,  a.  Like  a  colt;  wanton; 
frisky ;  gay. 

•COL'UBER,  n.  [Lat.  a  serpent  or  ad- 
der.] In  zool.,  a  genus  of  serpents, 
distinguished  by  scuta  or  hard  crusts 
on  the  belly, 'and  scales  on  the  tail. 
Under  this  genus  are  ranked  many  spe- 
cies, as  the  viper,  black  snake,  &e. 
Cuvier  and  other  modern  naturalists 
restrict  the  term  coluber  to  those  ser- 
pents which  have  transverse  plates  on 
the  belly,  and  the  plates  under  the  tail 
forming  a  double  row,  a  flattened  head 
with  nine  larger  plates,  teeth  almost 
equal,  and  no  poison-fangs.  The  harm- 
less common  snake  or  ringed  snake 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  form. 

COL'UBRINE,  a.  [Lat.  colubrinus.] 
Relating  to  the  coluber,  or  to  serpents; 
cunning;  crafty.  [Lit. us.] 

COLUM'BA  NO'ACHI,  n.  [Lat.] 
Noah's  dove;  a  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  close  to  the  hin- 
der feet  of  Canis  Major,  consisting  of 
ten  stars. 

€OL'UMBARY,  n.  [Lat.  columbarium, 
from  columba,  a  pigeon;  W.  colomen; 
Ir.*co/m  or  colum;  Arm.  coulm;  Russ. 
golub,  a  pigeon  or  dove.  In  Russ.  go- 
lubci  signifies,  of  a  sky-blue  azure.]  A 
dove-cot;  a  pigeon-house. 
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€OLUM'BATE,  n.  A  salt  or  compound 
of  columbic  acid,  with  a  base. 

€OLUM'BIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  America,  discover- 
ed by  Columbus. 

COLUM'BIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  colum- 
bium ;  as,  folttmbic  acid. 

€OLUM'BID.;E,  n.  [Lat.  columba.} 
The  pigeon  tribe,  a  nat.  family  of  birds 
comprising  the  pigeons,  doves,  and 
turtles. 

COLUMBIF'EROUS,  a.  Producing  or 
containing  columbium. 

COL'UMBINE,  a.  Like  or  pertaining 
to  a  pigeon  or  dove ;  of  a  dove-colour, 
or  like  the  neck  of  a  dove. 

COL'UMBINE,  n.  [Lat.  columbina.]  I. 
The  popular  name  of  Aquilegia,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species. 
The  Thalictrum  or  meadow-rue  is  also 
called  feathered  columbine. — 2.  The 
heroine  in  pantomime  entertainments. 
The  name  of  the  mistress  of  Harlequin 
in  our  pantomimes. — Colombina  is,  in 
Italian,  a  diminutive  term  of  endear- 
ment, "  pretty  little  dove,"  (Plaut.  Cas. 
1,  50,  "  Meus  pullus  passer,  mea  co- 
lumba,  mi  lepus,"  Asin.  3,  3,  103,  "Die 
igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam,  vel 
catellum,  Hirundinem,  monedulam,  pas- 
serculum,  putillum,")  and  it  denotes  in 
old  Italian  comedy  the  name  of  a  maid- 
servant, who  is  a  perfect  coquet,  in 
which  respect  the  character  familiar  to 
our  English  stage  varies  from  the  pro- 
totype. 

€OLUM'BINE,  n.  A  vegetable  princi- 
ple contained  in  the  root  of  Columba 
or  Columbo,  (Cocculus  palmatus.)  It 
forms  colourless  or  transparent  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  or  delicate  white 
needles,  and  is  very  bitter. 

€OLUM'BITE,  n.  [See  COLUMBIUM.] 
The  ore  of  columbium. 

COLUM'BIUM,  n.  [from  Columbia,  A- 
merica.]  A  metal  first  discovered  in 
an  ore  or  oxide,  found  in  Connecticut, 
at  New  London,  near  the  house  of  go- 
vernor Winthrop,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  whom  it 
was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  same  metal  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  Sweden,  and  called  tanta- 
lum, and  its  ore  tantalite. 

€OLUM'BO.     See  CALUMBA. 

€OL'UMEL,         )  n.  In  bot.,  the  cen- 

€OLUMEL'LA,  (  tral  column  in  the 
capsule  of  mosses,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  receptacle,  and  having  the  seeds 
fixed  to  it  all  round. — 2.  The  axis  of 
fruit. 

COL'UMN,  n.  (col'um.)  [Lat.  columna, 
columen;  W.  colov,  a  stalk  or  stem,  a 
prop ;  colovt/n,  a  column ;  Ir.  colbh,  a 
stalk,  a  column.  This  word  is  from 
the  Celtic,  signifying  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
such  stems  being  the  first  columns 
used.  The  primary  sense  is  a  shoot, 
or  that  which  is  set.]  A  long  solid 
body  called  a  shaft,  set  vertically  on  a 
stylobate,  or  on  a  cprgeries  of  mould- 
ings which  forms  its  base,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  spreading  mass  which 
forms  its  capital.  In  strictness,  the 
term  column  should  be .  applied  only 
when  the  shaft  is  in  one  piece ;  when  it 
is  built  up  of  several  pieces  it  is  a 
pillar  or  pile.  But  the  two  things  are 
unfortunately  confounded;  and  a  co- 
lumn consisting  of  a  single  piece  of 
timber  or  stone,  is  absurdly  called  a 
pillar  or  pile.  Columns  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  styles  of  architec- 
ture to  which  they  belong ;  thus,  there 
are  Hindoo,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Ro- 
man and  Gothic  columns.  In  classic 


COLUMN 


COMA 


COMBAT 


architecture,  they  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  as  Doric,  Ionic,  or 
Corinthian  columns,  and  again  by  some 
peculiarity  of  position,  of  construc- 
tion, of  form,  or  of  ornament,  as  at- 
tached, twisted,  cabled,  or  indented, 
and  carolytic  columns.  Columns  are 


Tuacan  Column 


1.  Fillet. 

2.  Cyma  Recta- 

3.  Corona. 
4   Or  .1". 

j    Caretto. 

6.  Frieze. 

7.  Filk-t. 

8.  Upper  Fascia. 


9.  Lower  Faacla. 

10.  Abacus. 

11.  Ovolo. 

12.  Colarino  or  Neck. 

13.  Artragnl. 

14.  Apopflygt*. 

15.  Torus. 
16-  Plinth 


chiefly  used  in  the  construction  or 
adornment  of  buildings.  They  are  also 
used,  however,  singly  for  various  pur- 
poses. Thus  there  are  the  astronomi- 
cal column,  whose  use  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  its  name;  the  Chronologi- 
cal column,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  I 


historical  events;  the  Cruciferal  co- 
lumn, bearing  a  cross ;  the  Funereal 
column,  sustaining  an  urn ;  the  Gno- 
monic  column,  which  supports  a  dial; 
the  Itinerary  column,  pointing  out  the 
various  roads  diverging  from  it;  the 
Manubial  column,  adorned  with  tro- 
phies and  spoils ;  the  Milliary  column 
set  up  as  a  centre  from  which  to  mea- 
sure distances;  the  Rostral  column, 
adorned  with  the  prows  (rostra)  of 
ships  to  commemorate  a  naval  victory; 
the  Sepulchral  column,  erected  over  a 
tomb;  the  Triumphal  column,  dedicated 
to  the  hero  of  a  victory ;  and  many 
others. — 2.  Any  body  pressing  perpen- 
dicularly on  its  base,  and  of  the  same 
diameter  as  its  base ;  as,  a  column  of 
water,  air,  or  mercury. — 3.  In  the  milit. 
art,  a  large  body  of  troops  drawn  up 
in  order  ;  as,  a  solid  column. — 4.  Among 
printers,  a  division  of  a  page ;  a  per- 
pendicular set  of  lines  separated  from 
another  set  by  a  line  or  blank  space. 
In  manuscript  books  and  papers,  any 
separate  perpendicular  line  or  row  of 
words  or  figures.  A  page  may  contain 
two  or  more  columns;  and  in  arithme- 
tic, many  columns  of  figures  may  be 
added. 

€OL'UMN,  n.  In  bot.,  the  aggregate 
stamens  of  a  plant  when  the  filaments 
are  united  into  a  tube  around  the 
styles,  as  in  the  Malvaceous  plants, 
which  have  been  called  Columnifercs, 
i.  e.  column  bearers.  The  united  sta- 
mens and  styles  of  the  plants  of  which 
the  genus  Orchis  is  the  type,  is  called 
a  column. 

COLUM'NAR,  a.  Formed  in  columns ; 
having  the  form  of  columns ;  like  the 
shaft  of  a  column ;  as,  columnar  spar. 

€OLUM'NARISH,  a.  Somewhat  re- 
sembling a  column.  [A  bad  word.] 

€OLUM'NULA,  n.  [Lat.]  A  little  co- 
lumn. [See  COLUMELLA.] 

€OL0RE,  n.  [Gr.  *»x«v{« :  *»»«,  muti- 
lated, and  ei<5«,  a  tail ;  so  named  be- 
cause a  part  is  always  beneath  the  ho- 
rizon.] In  astr.,  and  geoff.,  thecolures 
are  two  great  circles  supposed  to  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  them 
passing  through  the  solstitial  and  the 
other  through  the  equinoctial  points  of 
the  ecliptic,  viz.  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, Aries  and  Libra,  dividing  the 
ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts.  The 
points  where  these  lines  intersect  the 
ecliptic  are  called  cardinal  points. 

€OLU'TEA,  n.  Bastard  Senna  or  Blad- 
der Senna,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
laxative,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  it  belongs  to  the  class  Dia- 
delphia,  and  order  Decandria,  Linn., 
nat.  order  Leguminosae. 

€OLYM'BUS,  n  The  diver,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anseres. 

COL'ZA,  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage,  the 
Brassica  oleracea,  whose  seeds  afford 
by  pressure  an  oil  much  employed  in 
France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

•COM,  in  composition  as  a  prefix,  Ir. 
comh,  or  coimh,  W.  cym  or  cyv,  Lat. 
com.  or  cum,  denotes  with,  to,  or  against. 
[See  Con.] 

€O'MA,  n.  [Gr.  «*,««,  lethargy.]  Le- 
thargy; dozing;  a  preternatural  pro- 
pensity to  sleep ;  a  kind  of  stupor  of 
diseased  persons. 

•CO'MA,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  zo^*,,  a  head 
of  hair.]  1.  In  bot.,  a  species  of  bract, 
terminating  the  stem  of  a  plant,  in  a 
tuft  or  bush  ;  as  in  crown-imperial. — 
2.  In  astr.,  hairiness;  the  hairy  ap- 
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pearance  that  surrounds  a  comet,  when 
the  earth  or  the  spectator  is  between 
the  comet  and  the  sun. 

CO'MA  BERENI'CES,  n.  [Lat.]  The 
hair  of  Bernice;  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  composed  of  in- 
distinct stars  between  the  Lion's  tail 
and  Bootes. 

€O'MART,f  n.  [con  and  mart.]  A 
treaty ;  article  ;  agreement. 

COMAR'UM,  n.  Marsh-cinquefoil ;  a 
genus  of  British  plants,  belonging  to 
the  class  Icosandria,  order  Polygynia, 
Linn.,  and  to  the  nat.  order  Rosacese. 
These  plants  are  found  on  most  bogs. 
The  genus  is  scarcely  distinct  from 
Potentilla. 

€O'MATE,  a.  [Lat.  comatus,  from 
coma;  Ir.  ciamh,  ciabh.]  Hairy  ;  en- 
compassed with  a  coma,  or  bushy  ap- 
pearance, like  hair. 

COMATE,  n.  [co  and  mate.]  A  fellow- 
mate  or  companion. 

CO'MATOSE,  1  a.  [See  COMA.]     Pre- 

CO'MATOUS,  (  ternaturally  disposed 
to  sleep  ;  drowsy  ;  dozing,  without  na- 
tural sleep ;  lethargic. 

€OMA'TULA,  n.  A  genus  of  extinct 
animals,  allied  to  the  Crino'idea;  so 
named  by  Miller,  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  cluster  of  auxiliary  arms 
bears  to  a  lock  of  hair. 

€OMB  or  €OMBE,f  n.  [Sax.]  A  val- 
ley between  hills  or  mountains,  used  in 
Devonshire  as  a  termination  to  names 
of  places,  as  Uranscomb,  Salcombe, 
Babbicombe,  &c. 

COMB,  n.  b  silent.  [Sax.  camb,  a 
comb;  cemban,to  comb;  Ger.  liamm; 
Dan.  kam,  a  comb ;  Ir.  ciomaim,  to 
comb  or  card.  Qti.  Lat.  como,  to  dress, 
trim,  or  comb,  which  seems  to  be  allied 
to  the  Gr.  xafi-^ot.  But  the  noun  may 
be  the  radical  word  in  our  language, 
and  from  scratching,  scraping ;  Eth. 
gamea,  to  shave  or  scrape.]  1.  An  in- 
strument, with  teeth,  for  separating, 
cleansing,  and  adjusting  hair,  wool,  or 
flax.  Also,  an  instrument  of  horn  or 
shell,  for  keeping  the  hair  in  its  place 
when  dressed. — 2.  The  crest,  caruncle, 
or  red  fleshy  tuft,  growing  on  a  cock's 
head ;  so  called  from  its  indentures, 
which  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. — 

3.  The  substance  in  which  bees  lodge 
their  honey,  in  small  hexagonal  cells. — 

4.  A  dry  measure  of  four  bushels,  pro- 
perly coomb. 

COMB,  f.  t.  To  separate,  disentangle, 
cleanse,  and  adjust  with  a  comb,  as  to 
comb  hair;  or  to  separate,  cleanse  and 
lay  smooth  and  straight,  as  to  comb 
wool. 

COMB,  B.  i.  In  the  language  of  seamen, 
to  roll  over,  as  the  top  of  a  wave ;  or 
to  break  with  a  white  foam.  [Qu.  Sp. 
combar,  to  bend,  or  from  the  English 
comb.] 

COMB-BIRD,  n.  A  gallinaceous  fowl 
of  Africa,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey-cock. 

COMB-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  to  clean 
combs. 

COMB-MAKER,  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  combs. 

COM'BAT,  n.  i.  [Fr.  combattre,  com 
and  battre,  to  beat  with  or  against.  See 
BEAT.]  1.  To  fight;  to  struggle  or 
contend  with  an  opposing  force. 

Pardon  me;   I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt. 
Sh.,k. 

This  word  is  particularly  used  to  de- 
note private  contest,  or  the  fighting  of 
two  persons  in  a  duel ;  but  it  is  used  in 
a  general  sense  for  the  contention  of 
bodies  of  men,  nations,  armies,  or  any 
species  of  animals. 
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After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Romans 
ctimbiittd  only  for  the  choice  of  masters. 

GMon. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition.  It  is  followed 
by  with,  before  the  person,  and  for  be- 
fore the  thing  sought  j  as,  A.  combats 
with  B.  for  his  right. 

COM'BAT,  v.  t.  To  fight  with ;  to  op- 
pose by  force ;  as,  to  combat  an  anta- 
gonist.—  2.  To  contend  against;  to  op- 
pose ;  to  resist ;  as,  to  combat  argu- 
ments or  opinions. 

COM'BAT,  n.  A  fighting;  a  struggling 
to  resist,  overthrow  or  conquer;  con- 
test by  force ;  engagement ;  battle ;  as, 
the  combat  of  armies. — 2.  A  duel;  a 
fighting  between  two  men;  formerly, 
a  formal  trial  of  a  doubtful  cause,  or 
decision  of  a  controversy  between  two 
persons  by  swords  or  batons.  Single 
combat  was  anciently  admitted  as  a 
legal  mode  of  proof,  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  actions,  and  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  have  been  received  in 
Scotland,  as  far  down  as  the  reign  of 
Kobert  III.,  in  questions  regarding 
capital  crimes. 

COM'BATANT,  a. 
Contending ;  dis- 
posed to  contend. 
In  her.,  a  term  for 
two  beasts,  as  lions, 
&c.,  borne  in  a  coat 
of  arms  in  a  fighting 
position,  with  their 
faces  to  each  other.  uomoatant. 

COM'BATANT, ».  A  person  who  com- 
bats ;  any  person  who  fights  with  an- 
other, or  in  an  army,  or  fleet. — 2.  A 
duellist ;  one  who  fights  or  contends  in 
battle,  for  the  decision  of  a  private 
quarrel  or  difference;  a  champion — 3. 
A  person  who  contends  with  another 
in  argument,  or  controversy. 

COM'BATED,  pp.  Opposed;  resisted. 

COM'BATER,  n.  One  who  fights  or 
contends. 

COM'BATING,  ppr.  Striving  to  resist ; 
fighting ;  opposing  by  force  or  by  ar- 
gument. 

COM'BATIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  com- 
bat. 

COM'BATIVENESS,  n.  Disposition  to 
contend,  or  fight. 

COM'BATIVENESS,  n.  Among  phre- 
nologists, one  of  the  propensities.  Its 
function  is  to  produce  active  courage, 
and  when  the  feeling  is  energetic  it 
gives  rise  to  a  desire  for  contention  .quar- 
relsomeness, and  fierce'ness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  a  pleasure  in  fighting.  "When 
very  weak,  there  is  a  timidity  and  gen- 
eral want  of  energy  in  the  character. 
Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  inferior  and 
posterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  on 
each  side  of  Philoproyenitiveness. 

COMBED,  pp.  Separated,  cleaned,  or 
dressed  with  a  comb. 

COMBER,  n.  One  who  combs;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  comb  wool,  &c. 

COM'BERj'f'  n.  Incumbrance. 

COM'BERj  n.  A  long  slender  fish,  a 
species  of  wrasse  or  labrus,  with  a  red 
back,  found  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

COMBINABLE,  a.   Capable  of  com- 

COMBI'NABLENESS,  n.  State  of 
being  combinable. 

€OM'BINATE,t  a.  [See  COMBINE.] 
Espoused;  betrothed. 

COMBINATION,  n.  [Fr.  combtnaison. 
See  COMBINE.]  In  general,  close  union 
or  connection.  Hence,  1.  Intimate 
union  or  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  things,  by  set  purpose  or 
agreement,  for  effecting  some  object, 


by  joint  operation  ;  in  a  good  sense, 
when  the  object  is  laudable  ;  in  an  ill 
sense,  when  it  is  illegal  or  iniquitous. 
It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  league, 
or  to  conspiracy.  We  say,  a  combina- 
tion of  men  to  overthrow  government, 
or  a  combination  to  resist  oppression. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  work- 
men who  combine  to  raise  their  wages 
by  a  sudden  refusal  to  work,  except  on 
certain,  stipulated  conditions,  which  is 
only  unlawful  where  means  of  intimi- 
dation and  threats  are  used,  or  where 
contracts  of  a  definite  and  precise  na- 
ture are  sought  to  be  avoided. — 2.  An 
assemblage;  union  of  particulars;  as, 
a  combination  of  circumstances. — 3. 
Commixture ;  union  of  bodies  or  quali- 
ties in  a  mass  or  compound;  as,  to 
make  new  compounds  by  new  combin  • 
ations. — 4.  Chemical  union;  union  by 
affinity,  or  the  intimate  union  of  the 
particles  of  different  substances  by 
chemical  attraction,  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  possessed  of  new  and  pecu- 
liar properties.  —  Laws  of  chemical 
combination,  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  union  of  substances  by  chemical 
affinity.  Some  substances  appear  to 
unite  in  all  proportions,  as  water  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Others  unite  indefinitely  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  as  water  and  salt  till  the 
solution  is  saturated.  In  general,  how- 
ever, bodies  unite  in  certain  definite 
proportions,  and  the  relative  quantities 
in  which  bodies  unite  may  be  express- 
ed by  proportional  numbers.  [See 
EQUIVALENT.] 

Mix  dry  acid  of  tartar  with  dry  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  no  combination  will  ensue, 
till  water  is  added.  Henry. 

5.  In  math.,  the  union  of  numbers  or 
quantities  in  every  possible  manner; 
or  the  variation  or  alteration  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds, 
or  the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners 
possible.  The  number  of  possible 
changes  or  combinations  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  terms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  con- 
tinually into  each  other.  Thus  1X2 
=2;  2X3=6;  6X4-24;  24X5=120, 
&c.  So  the  permutations  of  five  quan- 
tities amount  to  120.  The  changes 
that  may  be  rung  on  twelve  bells 
amount  to  479,001,600.  And  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet 
admit  of  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000 
changes  or  combinations. 
COMBINE,  u.  t.  [Fr.  combiner;  from 
the  Low  Latin  combine,  of  com  and 
binus,  two  and  two,  or  double.]  1.  To 
unite  or  join  two  or  more  things ;  to 
link  closely  together. 

Friendship  combinet  the  hearts  of  men. 
Arum. 

2.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  settle  by 
compact.      [Not  usual.] — 3.    To    join 
words  or  ideas  together ;  opposed  to 
analyze. — 4.    To    cause   to   unite;    to 
bring  into  union  or  confederacy. 

The  violences  of  revolutionary  France 
combined  the  powers  of  Europe  in  opposi- 
tion. 

•COMBINE,  v.  i.  To  unite,  agree,  or 
coalesce;  as,  honour  and  policy  com- 
bine to  justify  the  measure. — 2.  To 
unite  in  friendship  or  design;  to  league 
together. 
You  with  your  foes  combine.  Dryrfrn. 

3.  To  unite  by  affinity,  or  natural  at- 
traction. 

Two  substances  which  will  not  combine  of 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  combine  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third. 

4.  To  confederate ;  to  unite  as  nations ; 
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as,  the  powers  of  Europe  combined 
against  France. 

COMBINED,  pp.  United  closely;  asso- 
ciated; leagued;  confederated;  che- 
mically united. 

COMBINER,  «.  He  or  that  which  com- 
bines. 

COMBING,  ppr.  Separating  and  ad- 
justing hair,  wool,  &c. 

COMBING,  n.  Borrowed  hair  combed 
over  a  bald  part  of  the  head.  [Local.] 

COMBINING,  ppr.  Uniting  closely; 
joining  in  purpose ;  confederating ; 
uniting  by  chemical  affinity. 

COMBLESS,  a.  "Without  a  comb  or 
crest ;  as,  a  combless  cock. 

COMBRETA'CE^E,  n.  An  order  of 
Polypetalous  exogens.  They  are  tro- 
pical shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  leaves  destitute  of  stipules, 
and  long  slender  stamens.  Some  of 
them  are  astringent  and  used  for  tan- 
ning, and  the  kernels  of  others  are 
eatable.  They  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  brightly  coloured  showy  flowers, 
especially  in  the  genus  Combretum. 
The  Myrobalan  nuts,  which  are  used  as 
tonics,  are  furnished  by  Terminalia  bel- 
lerica,  one  of  the  plants  of  the  order. 

COMBUST,  a.  [Lat.  combuslns,  com- 
buro.]  When  a  planet  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  or  apparently  very 
near  it,  it  is  said  to  be  combvst,  or  in 
combustion.  The  distance  within  which 
this  epithet  is  applicable  to  a  planet,  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  be  eight  and 
a  half  degrees  ;  others  say,  within  the 
distance  of  half  the  sun's  disk. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  combustible; 
Sp.  id.;  from  Lat.  comburo,  combustum.] 
That  will  take  fire  and  burn  ;  capable 
of  catching  fire;  thus,  wood  and  coal 
are  combustible  bodies. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  n.  A  substance  that 
will  take  fire  and  burn;  a  body  which, 
in  its  rapid  union  with  others,  disen- 
gages heat  and  light. 

COMBUSTIBLENESS, )  n.  The  qua- 

COMBUSTIBIL'ITY,  J  lity  of  tak- 
ing fire  and  burning;  the  quality  of  a 
substance  which  admits  the  action  of 
fire  upon  it ;  capacity  of  being  burnt. 
— 2.  The  quality  of  throwing  out  heat 
and  light,  in  the  rapid  combination  of 
its  substance  with  another  body. 

COMBUS'TION,  n.  (combus'chun.) 
[Low  Lat.  combustio.  See  COMBUST.] 

1.  The  operation  of  fire  on  inflammable 
substances;    or,  according  to  modern 
chemistry,  the  union  of  an  inflammable 
substance  with  oxygen,  attended  with 
light,  and  in  most  instances  with  heat. 
In  the  combustion  of  a  substance,  heat 
or  caloric  is  disengaged,  and  oxygen  is 
absorbed.      This  theory  of  Lavoisier 
being  found  somewhat  defective,  the 
following  definition  is   given.     Com- 
bustipn  is  the  disengagement  of  heat 
and  light  which  accompanies  chemical 
combination. 

Comlmstion  cannot  be  regarded  as  depen- 
dent on  any  peculiar  principle  or  form  of 
matter,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  general 
result  of  intense  chemical  action.  Brande. 

2.  In  popular  Ian.,  a.  burning ;  the'  pro- 
cess or  action  of  fire  in  consuming  a 
body,  attended  with  heat,  or  heat  and 
flame ;    as,   the   combustion    of   wood 
or   coal.— 3.    Conflagration ;    a    great 
fire.     Hence,  from  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  fire  or  flame,  4.  Tumult;  vio- 
lent agitation  with  hurry  and  noise; 
confusion ;  uproar. — Spontaneous  com- 
bustion.    Every  case  in  which  combus- 
tion ensues  from  the  chemical  action 
of  bodies  on  each  other,  without  the 
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direct  application  of  fire,  may  be  called 
an  instance  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ;  but  the  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  the  human  body 
by  a  process  altogether  peculiar  in  its 
phenomena  and  products,  and  which 
has  been  supposed,  though  in  all  pro- 
bability erroneously,  to  arise  without 
any  extraneous  cause  of  ignition.  The 
reality  of  some  process  of  igneous 
decomposition  commencing  during  life, 
under  circumstances  quite  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  combustion 
from  the  application  of  fire,  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  number 
of  instances.  The  individuals  con- 
sumed in  this  manner  were  habitually 
addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors ; 
they  have  been  generally  advanced  in 
years,  and  most  frequently  females; 
some  burning  substance  has  been  found 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  or 
to  have  been  in  the  apartment  at  the 
time ;  or  there  has  been  some  reason 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  combus- 
tion to  an  electrical  cause.  The  ex- 
tremities have  generally  escaped  the 
combustion,  and  the  clothes  have  been 
little  injured,  and  it  lias  been  observed 
that  in  some  instances  the  affusion  of 
water  only  increased  the  flame.  The 
product  of  the  combustion  is  found  to 
consist  of  greasy  and  very  fetid  ashes, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  animal  matter 
decomposed.  Spontaneous  combustion 
has  been  more  properly  named  by  Dr. 
Good,  Catacausis  ebriosa. 

€OMBUS'TIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  take 
fire. 

€OME,  t'.  t.  pret.  came,  part.  come. 
[Sax.  cuman  or  ciciman;  Ger.  horn- 
men.  Qu.  W.  cam,  Ir.  ceim,  a  step. 
And  qu.  the  Ar.  hauma;  Heb.  Ch. 
O'p  quom,  to  rise  or  stand  erect;  to  set 
or  establish;  to  subsist,  consist,  re- 
main ;  to  rectify  or  set  in  order ;  and 
in  Arabic,  to  be  thick,  stiff,  or  con- 
gealed. The  senses  of  the  words 
appear  to  be  very  different;  but  we 
use  come  in  the  sense  of  rising  or 
springing,  applied  to  corn;  the  corn 
comes  or  comes  up,  Ger.  heimen.  So 
the  butter  comes,  when  it  separates 
from  the  whey  and  becomes  thick  or 
stiff.  And  is  not  our  common  use  of 
come,  when  we  invite  another  to  begin 
some  act,  or  to  move,  equivalent  to 
rise,  being  originally  directed  to  per- 
sons sitting  or  reclining  in  the  Orien- 
tal manner?  Coming  implies  moving, 
driving,  shooting  along,  and  so  we  use 
set;  we  say,  to  set  forward;  the  tide  i 
sets  northerly.]  1.  To  move  towards; 
to  advance  nearer,  in  any  manner,  and 
from  any  distance.  AVe  say,  the  men 
come  this  way,  whether  riding  or  on 
foot;  the  wind  comes  from  the  west; 
the  ship  comes  with  a  fine  breeze ; 
light  comes  from  the  sun.  It  is  appli- 
cable perhaps  to  every  thing  suscepti- 
ble of  motion,  and  is  opposed  to  go. — 

2.  To   draw  nigh;    to   approach;    to 
arrive ;  to  be  present ;  as,  the  time  has 
come. 

Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark; 
Gen.  vii. 

All  my  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 
come;  Job  xiv. 

When  shall  I  come  and  appear  Wfore 
God?  Ps.  xlii. 

Then  shall  the  end  come;  Matt.  xxiv. 

Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done; 
Matt,  vi 

3.  To  advance  and  arrive  at  some  state 
or  condition;    as,  the   ships   came  to 
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action ;  the  players  came  to  blows ;  is 
it  come  to  this  ? 

His  sons  come  to  honour  and  he  knoweth 
it  not;  Job  xiv. 

I  wonder  how  he  came  to  know  what 
had  been  done;  how  did  he  come  by 
his  knowledge?  the  heir  comes  into 
possession  of  his  estate;  the  man  will 
come  in  time  to  abhor  the  vices  of  his 
youth,  or  he  will  come  to  be  poor  and 
despicable,  or  to  poverty.  In  these 
and  similar  phrases,  we  observe  the 
process  or  advance  is  applied  to  the 
body  or  to  the  mind,  indifferently ;  and 
to  persons  or  events. — 4.  To  happen 
or  fall  out;  as,  how  comes  that?  let 
come  what  will.  Hence,  when  fol- 
lo.ved  by  an  object  or  person,  with  to 
or  on,  to  befall;  to  light  on. 

After  all  that  has  coins  on  us  for  our  evil 
deeds;  Ezra  ix. 

AU  things  come  alike  to  all;  Eccl.  ix. 
5.  To  advance  or  move  into  view;  to 
appear;  as,  blood  or  colour  comes  and 
goes  in  the  face. — C.  To  sprout,  as 
plants;  to  spring.  The  corn  comes  or 
comes  up.  "  In  the  coming  or  sprout- 
ing of  malt,  as  it  must  not  come  too 
little,  so  it  must  not  come  too  much." 
So  Bacon  uses  the  word;  and  this  use 
of  it  coincides  nearly  with  the  sense  of 
D"p  quom,  2  Kings  xix.  26,  and  in  the 
same  chapter  inserted  in  Isa.  xxxvii. 
27.  It  is  the  Ger.  heimen,  Icelandic 
keima,  to  bud  or  germinate. — 7.  To 
become. 

So  came  I  a  widow.  Shak. 

8.  To  appear  or  be  formed,  as  butter ; 
to  advance  or  change  from  cream  to 
butter;  a  common  use  of  the  word; 
as,  the  butter  comes. — 9.  Come,  in  the 
imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attention, 
or  to  invite  to  motion  or  joint  action; 
come,  let  us  go. 

This  is  the  heir ;  come  let  us  kill  him ; 
Matt.  xxi. 

When  repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses 
haste;  come,  come.  Sometimes  it  ex- 
presses or  introduces  rebuke.  As  the 
sense  of  come  is  to  move,  in  almost  any 
manner,  in  its  various  applications, 
that  sense  is  modified  indefinitely  by 
other  words  used  in  connection  with 
it.  Thus  with  words  expressing  ap- 
proach, it  denotes  advancing  nearer; 
with  words  expressing  departure,  as 
from,  of,  out  of,  &c.,  it  denotes  motion 
from,  &c. — To  come  about,  to  happen; 
to  fall  out ;  to  come  to  pass ;  to  arrive. 
How  did  these  things  come  about  ? 
It  came  about,  I  know  not  well  how, 
that  Croesus  died  poor.  —  To  come 
about,  to  turn;  to  change;  to  come 
round.  The  wind  will  come  about 
from  west  to  east.  The  ship  comes 
about.  It  is  applied  to  a  change  of 
sentiments. 

On  better  thoughts,  and  my  urged  reasons, 
They  are  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true 
side.  B.  Jonson. 

To  come  again,  to  return;  Gen.  xxviii.; 
Lev.  xiv. — To  come  after,  to  follow; 
Matt.  xvi.  Also,  to  come  to  obtain ; 
as,  to  come  after  a  book. —  To  come  at, 
to  reach ;  to  arrive  within  reach  of ; 
to  gain ;  to  come  so  near  as  to  be  able 
to  take  or  possess.  We  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at.  To 
come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
Also,  to  come  toward,  as  in  attacking. 
—  To  come  away,  to  depart  from;  to 
leave;  to  issue  from. —  To  come  back, 
to  return. — To  come  by,  to  pass  near; 
a  popular  phrase.  Also,  to  obtain, 
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gain,  acquire ;  that  is,  to  come  near  at, 
or  close. 

Examine  how  you  cameby  all  your  state. 
Drydtn, 

This  is  not  an  irregular  or  improper 
use  of  this  word.  It  is  precisely  equi- 
valent to  possess,  to  sit  by.  [See  POS- 
SESS.] So  in  Ger.  behommen,  D.  be- 
hoomen,  to  get  or  obtain;  the  by  or  be 
prefixed. — To  come  down,  to  descend. 

The  Lord    will    come  down  on   Mount 
Sinai;  Ex.  xix. 
Also,  to  be  humbled  or  abased. 

Your  principalities  shall  come  down ;  Jpr. 
xiii. 

Comedown  from  thy  glory;  Jcr.  xlviii. 
To  come  for,  to  come  to  get  or  obtain ; 
to  come  after. — To  come  forth,  to  issue 
or  proceed  from;  Gen.  xv.;  Isa.  xi.; 
Mic.  v.  Also,  to  depart  from;  to 
leave;  Markix.  Also,  to  come  abroad ; 
Jer.  iv. —  To  come  from,  to  depart  from ; 
to  leave.  In  popular  language,  this 
phrase  is  equivalent  to,  where  is  his 
native  place  or  former  place  of  resi- 
dence? where  did  this  man,  this  ani- 
mal, or  this  plant  originate? — To  come 
home,  that  is,  to  come  to  home,  or  the 
house;  to  arrive  at  the  dwelling. 
Hence,  to  come  close ;  to  press  closely ; 
to  touch  the  feelings,  interest,  or  rea- 
son. [See  HOME.] — To  come  in,  to 
enter,  as  into  an  enclosure.  Also,  to 
comply ;  to  yield ;  as,  come  in  and  sub- 
mit. Also,  to  arrive  at  a  port,  or  place 
of  rendezvous;  as,  the  fleet  has  come 
in.  Also,  to  become  fashionable;  to 
be  brought  into  use. 

Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late. 
Arbuthnnt. 

Also,  to  enter  as  an  ingredient  or  part 
of  a  composition. 

A  nice  sense  of  propriety  comet  in  to 
heighten  the  character. 
Also,  to  grow  and  produce;  to  come 
to  maturity  and  yield.  If  the  corn 
comes  in  well,  we  shall  have  a  supply 
without  importation.  Crops  come  in 
light.  Also,  to  lie  carnally  with;  Gen. 
xxxviii. —  To  come  in  for,  to  arrive  in 
time  to  take  a  share.  Johnson  says 
this  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting, 
where  the  slow  dogs  take  nothing. 
Qu.  But  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
use  the  phrase  has  no  reference  to  time 
or  slow  movement.  It  is,  to  unite 
with  others  in  taking  a  part. 

The  rest  ctime  in  for  subsidies.  Sicift. 
To  come  into,  to  join  with;  to  bring  help. 
Also,  and  more  generally,  to  agree  to ; 
to  comply  with ;  to  unite  with  others 
in  adopting;  as,  to  come  into  a  measure 
o.r  scheme. —  To  come  near,  to  approach 
in  place.  Hence  metaphorically,  to 
approach  in  quality ;  to  arrive  at  nearly 
the  same  degree  in  a  quality  or  accom- 
plishment ;  to  resemble. —  To  come  niijh, 
is  popularly  used  in  like  senses. —  To 
come  no  near,  in  seamanship,  is  an  order 
to  the  helmsman  not  to  steer  so  close 
to  the  wind. —  To  come  of,  to  issue 
from;  to  proceed  from,  as  a  descen- 
dant. 

Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came. 
Dryden. 

Also,  to  proceed  from,  as  an  effect  from 
a  cause. 

This  cornel  of  judging  by  the  eye. 

/.'  Estrange. 

Whence  come  wars — come  they  not  of 
your  lusts?  Jam.  iv. 

To  come  off,  to  depart  from;  to  move 
from  on.  Also,  to  depart  or  deviate 
from  a  line  or  point ;  to  become  wider ; 
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to  dilate.  Also,  to  escape;  to  get 
free. 

If  they  come  off  safe,  call  their  deliverance 
a  miracle.  Addisun, 

Hence,  to  end;  to  arrive  at  the  final 
issue;  as,  to  come  off  with  honour  or 
disgrace. —  To  come  off  from,  to  leave; 
to  quit. —  To  come  on,  to  advance;  to 
proceed ;  as,  come  on,  brave  boys,  night 
is  coming  on.  So  we  say,  the  young 
man  comes  on  well  in  his  studies,  and 
the  phrase  often  denotes  a  prosperous 
advance,  successful  improvement.  So 
we  say  of  plants,  they  come  on  well, 
they  grow  or  thrive — that  is,  they  pro- 
ceed. Also,  to  fall  on;  to  happen  to. 

Lest  that  come  on  you  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  prophets;  Acte  xiii. 
Also,  to  invade;  to  rush  on. — To  come 
over,  to  pass  above  or  across,  or  from 
one  side  to  another.  In  distillation, 
to  rise  and  pass  over,  as  vapour.  Also, 
to  pass  from  one  party,  side,  or  army 
to  another;  to  change  Bides. — To  come 
out,  to  depart  or  proceed  from. 

They  shall  come  out  with  great  substance; 
Gen.  xv. 

Also,  to  become  public ;  to  escape  from 
concealment  or  privacy;  to  be  dis- 
covered; as,  the  truth  is  come  out  at 
last.  Also,  to  be  published,  as  a  book. 
The  work  comes  out  in  quarto.  Also, 
to  end  or  come  to  an  issue;  as,  how 
will  this  affair  come  out?  he  has  come 
out  well  at  last.  Also,  to  appear  after 
being  clouded,  and  to  shine;  as,  the 
sun  has  come  out. —  To  come  out  of,  to 
issue  forth,  as  from  confinement,  or 
a  close  place;  to  proceed  or  depart 
from.  Also,  to  issue  from,  a^s  descen- 
dants. 

Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee;  Gen.  xvii. 
To  come  out  with,  to  give  publicity  to; 
to  disclose. — To  come  short,  to  fail ; 
not  to  accomplish. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  thort  of  the  glory 
of  God;  Rom.  iii. 

To  come  to,  to  consent  or  yield.  Also, 
to  amount  to;  as,  the  taxes  come  to  a 
large  sum.  Also,  to  recover,  as  from 
a  swoon. — To  come  together,  to  meet 
or  assemble. — To  come  to  pass,  to  be; 
to  happen;  to  fall  out;  to  be  effected. 
The  phrase  is  much  used  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is 
seldom  found  in  modern  English  writ- 
ings.— To  come  up,  to  ascend;  to  rise. 
Also,  to  spring;  to  shoot  or  rise  above 
the  earth,  as  a  plant.  Also,  to  come 
into  use,  as  a  fashion. —  To  come  up  the 
capstem,  in  seamanship,  is  to  turn  it 
the  contrary  way,  so  as  to  slacken  the 
rope  about  it. —  To  come  up  the  tackle 
fall,  is  to  slacken  it  gently. —  To  come 
up  to,  to  approach  near.  Also,  to 
amount  to.  Also,  to  advance  to ;  to 
rise  to. —  To  come  up  ivith,  to  overtake, 
in  following  or  pursuit.  —  To  come 
upon,  to  fall  on ;  to  attack  or  invade. 
— To  come,  in  futurity;  to  happen 
hereafter.  In  times  to  come.  Success 
is  yet  to  come. 

Take  a  lease  for  years  to  come.  Locke. 
Come  is  an  intransitive  verb,  but  the 
participle  come  is  much  used  with  the 
substantive  verb,  in  the  passive  form. 
"  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come."  I  am 
come,  thou  art  come,  he  is  come,  we 
are  come,  &c.  This  use  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  for  have,  is  perhaps  too 
well  established  to  be  rejected;  but 
have  or  has  should  be  used  in  such 
phrases.  In  the  phrase,  "  come  Friday, 
come  Candlemas,"  there  is  an  ellipsis 


of  certain  words,  as,  when  Friday  shall 
come. — Come,  comt,  the  repetition  of 
come,  expresses  haste,  or  exhortation 
to  hasten.  Sometimes  it  introduces  a 
threat. 

€OME,f  n.  A  sprout. 

COME-OFF,  n.  Means  of  escape;  eva- 
sion ;  excuse. 

We  do  not  want  this  come-off. 

Gretlman,  172. 

COME'DIAN,  n.  [See  COMEDY.]  An 
actor  or  player  in  comedy ;  or  a  player 
in  general,  male  or  female. — 2.  A  writer 
of  comedy. 

COMEDO'NES,  n,  A  species  of  worms 
resembling  short  black  hairs,  which 
lodge  in  the  skin  and  infest  the  bodies 
of  children.  They  generally  abound 
in  Misnia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
countries  of  the  continent. 

COM'EDY,  n.  [Lat.  comcedia;  Gr. 
x*t*c*liK.  Qu.  from  »o>^r,,  a  village,  and 
«3»i,  or  rather  omiW,  to  sing,  and  denot- 
ing that  the  comedian  was  a  strolling 
singer;  or  whether  the  first  syllable  is 
from  xau,ot,  a  merry  feast,  whence 
comic,  comical,  the  latter  indicating . 
that  the  comedian  was  characterized 
by  buffoonery.  The  latter  coincides 
in  elements  with  the  English  game.] 
A  dramatic  composition  intended  to 
represent  human  characters,  which  are 
to  be  imitated  in  language,  dress,  and 
manner,  by  actors  on  a  stage,  for  the 
amusement  of  spectators.  The  object 
of  comedy  is  said  to  be,  to  recommend 
virtue,  and  make  vice  ridiculous;  but 
the  real  effect  is  amusement. 

COMELILY,  adv.  (cum'lily.)  In  a 
suitable  or  decent  manner.  [Lit.  us.~] 

COMELINESS,  n.  (cura'liness.)     [See 
COMELY.]     TJiat  which  is  becoming, 
tit,  or  suitable,  in   form  or   manner. 
Comeliness  of  person  implies  symmetry 
or  due  proportion  of  parts;  comeliness 
of  manner  implies  decorum  and  pro- 
priety.     "  It  signifies  something  less 
forcible  than  beauty,  less  elegant  than 
grace,  and  less  light  than  prettiness." 
A  careless  comelinets  with  comely  care. 
Sidney. 
He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  Is.  liii.  2. 

COMELY,  a.  (cum'ly.)  [from  come. 
The  sense  of  suitableness  is  often  from 
meeting,  coming  together,  whence  ad- 
justing, putting  in  order.  So  in  Latin, 
convenient,  from  convenio.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, becoming ;  suitable ;  whence, 
handsome;  graceful.  Applied  toper- 
son  or  form,  it  denotes  symmetry  or 
due  proportion,  but  it  expresses  less 
than  beautiful  or  elegant. 

I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse — a  comely  per- 
son; 1  Sam.  xvi. 

I  will  not  conceal  his  comely  proportion; 
Job  xli. 

2.  Decent;  suitable;  proper;  becom- 
ing ;  suited  to  time,  place,  circum- 
stances, or  persons. 

Praise  is  comely  for  the  upright;  Ps.xxxiii. 

Is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  to  God 

uncovered  ?  1  Cor,  xi. 

O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it.  Sltak. 

COMELY,  adv.  (cum'ly.)  Handsomely; 

gracefully. 

COMER,  n.  One  that  comes;  one  who 
approaches;  one  who  has  arrived  and 
is  present. 
COMESS&'TION,  n.  [Lat.  comessatio,] 

Feasting  or  revelling. 
COMES'TIBLE,f  a.  [Fr.]  Eatable. 
COM'ET,  n.  [Lat.  cometa;  Gr.  xeurw, 
from  tiofj-r,,  coma,  hair;  a  hairy  star.] 
An  opaque,  spherical,  solid  body,  like 
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a  planet,  but  accompanied  with  a  train 
of  light,  performing  revolutions  about 
the  sun,  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  having 
the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci.  In  its  ap- 
proach to  its  perihelion,  it  becomes 
visible,  and  after  passing  its  perihelion, 
it  departs  into  remote  regions  and  dis- 
appears. In  popular  Ian.,  comets  are 
tailed,  bearded,  or  hairy,  but  these 
terms  are  taken  from  the  appearance 
of  the  light 
which  attends 
them,  which,  in 
different  posi- 
tions with  re- 
spect to  the 
sun,  exhibits 
the  form  of  a 
tail  or  train,  a 
beard,  or  a  bor- 

der    of    a    lm;r 

When  the  comet  is  westward  of  the 
sun,  and  rises  or  sets  before  it,  the 
light  appears  iu  the  morning  like  a 
train,  beginning  at  the  body  of  the 
comet,  and  extending  westward  and 
diverging  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent. Thus  the  comet  of  1769,  when 
it  rose  in  the  morning,  presented  a 
luminous  train  that  extended  nearly 
from  the  horizon  to  the  meridian. 
When  the  comet  and  the  sun  are  oppo- 
site, the  earth  being  between  them, 
the  comet  is,  to  the  view,  immersed  in 
its  train,  and  the  light  appears  around 
its  body  like  a  fringe  or  border  of  hair. 
From  the  train  of  a  comet,  this  body 
has  obtained  the  popular  name  of  a 
blazing  star.  Herschel  observed  several 
comets,  which  appeared  to  have  no 
nucleus,  but  to  be  merely  collections 
of  vapour  condensed  about  a  centre. 

COM'ET,  n.  A  game  at  cards. 

COMETA'RIUM, )  n.  A  machine  exhi- 

COM'ETARY,  ]  biting  an  idea  of 
the  revolution  of  a  comet  round  the 
sun. 

COM'ETARY,a.  Pertaining  to  a  comet. 

COMETTC,  a.  Relating  to  a  comet. 

COM'ET-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  co- 
met. 

COMETOGTIAPHY,  n.  [comet,  and 
Gr.  y^«<f><u,  to  describe.]  A  description 
or  treatise  on  comets. 

COM'FIT,  In.    [D.  Jtonfyt;  Ger. 

COM'FITURE,  /  confect;  Fr.  covfit, 
confiture;  from  the  Lat.  confectura, 
confectus,  conficio,  con  and  facio,  to 
make.]  A  dry  sweetmeat;  any  kind 
of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar 
and  dried. 

COM'FIT,  v.  t.  To  preserve  dry  with 
sugar. 

COM'FIT-MAKER,  n.  One  who  makes 
or  prepares  comfits. 

COM'FORT,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  conforto; 
Fr.  conforter;  Ir.  comh-fhurtach,  com- 
fort, and  furtachd,  id. ;  furtaighim,  to 
relieve  or  help  ;  from  the  Lat.  con  and 
fortis,  strong.]  1.  To  strengthen ;  to 
invigorate;  to  cheer  or  enliven. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spirits 
of  men.  Bacon. 

Comfort  ye  your  hearts;   Gen.  xviii. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  rniud  when  de- 
pressed or  enfeebled;   to  console;  to 
give  new  vigour  to  the  spirits;  to  cheer, 
or  relieve  from  depression,  or  tro\ible. 

His  friends  came  to  mourn  with  him  and 
to  comfort  him;  Job  ii. 

3.  In  law,  to  relieve,  assist,  or  encour- 
age, as  the  accessory  to  a  crime  after 
the  fact. 

COM'FORT,n.  Relief  from  pain;  cage; 
rest  or  moderate  pleasure  after  pain, 
cold,  or  distress,  or  uneasiness  of  body. 
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The  word  signifies  properly,  new 
strength,  or  animation ;  and  relief  from 
pain  is  often  the  effect  of  strength.  In 
a  popular  sense,  the  word  signifies 
rather  negatively,  the  absence  of  pain 
and  the  consequent  quiet,  than  positive 
animation. — 2.  Relief  from  distress  of 
mind;  the  ease  and  quiet  which  is  ex- 
perienced when  pain,  trouble,agitation, 
or  affliction  ceases.  It  implies  also 
some  degree  of  positive  animation  of 
the  spirits ;  or  some  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions derived  from  hope,  and  agreeable 
prospects;  consolation. 

Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a 
little;  Job  x. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort;  thy  frith 
hath  made  thee  whole;  Mat.  ix. 

3.  Support ;  consolation  under  calam- 
ity, distress,  or  danger. 

Let  thy  merciful  kindness  be  for  my 
comfort;  Ps,  cxix. 

4.  That  which  gives  strength  or  sup- 
port in  distress,  difficulty,  danger,  or 
infirmity ;    as,   pious   children  are  the 
comfort  of  their  aged  parents. — 6.  In 
law,  support;  assistance;  countenance; 
encouragement;    as,  an   accessory  af- 
fords aid  or  comfort  to  a  felon. — G.That 
which   gives  security  from  want  and 
furnishes  moderate  enjoyment;  as,  the 
comforts  of  life. 

COM'FORTABLE,  a.  Being  in  a  state 
of  ease,  or  moderate  enjoyment;  as  a 
person  after  sickness  or  pain.  2.  Ad- 
mitting comfort ;  that  may  afford  com- 
fort. 

Who  can  promise  him  a  comfortable  ap- 
pearance before  his  dreadful  judge?  South. 

3.  Giving  comfort;  affording  consola- 
tion. 

The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  now 
be  comfortable;  2  Sam.  xiv. 

4.  Placing  above  want,  and  affording 
moderate  enjoyment;  as,  a  comfortable 
provision  for  old  age. 

COMFORTABLENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  enjoying  comfort. 

COM'FORTABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  give  comfort  or  consolation. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem;Is.xl. 
2.  With  comfort,  or  cheerfulness ; 
without  despair. 

Hope  comfortably  and  cheerfully  for  God's 
performance.  Hammond. 

COM'FORTED,  pp.  Strengthened; 
consoled;  encouraged. 

COM'FORTER,  n.  One  who  adminis- 
ters comfort  or  consolation  ;  one  who 
strengthens  and  supports  the  niiud  in 
distress  or  danger. 

1  looked  for  comforters,  but  found  none; 
Pe.  Ixix. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all;  Job  xvi. 
2.  The  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
office  it  is  to  comfort  and  support  the 
Christian. 

But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name — he  will 
teach  you  all  things;  John  xiv. 

COM'FORTING,  ppr.  Giving  strength 
or  spirits;  giving  ease;  cheering;  en- 
couraging; consoling.  - 

COM'FOKTLESS,   a.   Without    com- 
fort; without  any   thing   to   alleviate 
misfortune  or  distress. 
I  will  not  leave  you  comfortlett;  John  xiv. 

COM'FORTLESSNESS,  n.  State  of 
being  comfortless. 

COM'FORTRESS,  n.  A  female  that 
affords  comfort. 

€OM'FREY,)n.   [Qu.  Lat.    conjirmo, 

COM'FRY,  (  equivalent  to  consolido.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  Symphytum.  The  roots  of  the  S. 
ofticinale  abound  with  a  viscid  gluti- 


nous juice,  whose  medicinal  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  althaea. 
COM'IC,  a.  [Lat.  comicits;  Gr.  *«/« 
See  COMEDY.]     1.  Relating  to  comedy 
as  distinct  from  tragedy. — 2.  Raising 
mirth;  fitted  to  excite  merriment. 
COM'ICAL,  a.  Relating   to   comedy 
comic. — 2.  Exciting  mirth;  diverting 
sportive;  droll.     We  say  a  buffoon  is 
a  comical  fellow,  or  his  story  or  his 
manners  are  comical. 
COM'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  be- 
fitting comedy. — 2.  In  a  comical  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  to  raise  mirth. 
COM'ICALNESS,   n.    The  quality  of 
being  comical;  the  power  or  quality  ol 
raising  mirth. 

CCM'ING,i>pr.  [&*COME.]  Drawing 
nearer  or  nigh;  approaching;  moving 
toward;  advancing. — 2.  a.  Future;  yet 
to  come ;  as,  in  coming  ages. — 3.  For- 
ward ;  ready  to  come. 

How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse. 

Pope. 

[The  latter  sense  is  now  unusual.] 
COM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  coming ;  ap- 
proach.— 2.  The  state  of  being  come; 
arrival. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee   since  my 
coming;  Gen.  xxx. 
COM'ING-IN,  n.  Entrance. 

I  know  thy  going-out,  and  thy  coming- 
in  i  2  Kings  xix. 

2.  Beginning;  commencement;  as,  the 
coming-in  of  the  year ;  2  Kings  xiii. — 
3.f    Income;    revenue. — 4.+    Compli- 
ance; submission. 
COMI"TIA,  n.  plur.  [Lat.]   In  ancient 

Rome,  assemblies  of  the  people. 
COM1"TIAL,  a.  [Lat.  comitia,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Romans;  probably  form- 
ed from  cum  and  eo,  Ir.  coimh,  W.  cym, 
or  cyvJ\  1.  Relating  to  the  comitia  or 
popular  assemblies  of  the  Romans,  for 
electing  officers  and  passing  laws. — 2. 
Relating  to  an  order  of  presbyterian 
assemblies. 

COM'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  comitas,  from  comes, 
mild,  affable;  Ir.  caomh.~\  Mildness  and 
suavity  of  manners;  courtesy;  civility; 
good  breeding.  Well  bred  people  are 
characterized  by  comity  of  manners. 
COM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  xop.net,  a  segment, 
from  SCOT™,  to  cut  off.]  1.  In  writing, 
and  printing,  this  point  [,]  denoting  the 
shortest  pause  in  reading,  and  separat- 
ing a  sentence  into  divisions  or  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  construction. 
Thus,  "There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth 
not."  "  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
excellent  accomplishments/'  "Live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  in 
the  present  world." — 2.  In  music,  an 
enharmonic  interval,  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  tone,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween a  major  and  a  minor  semitone ;  a 
term  used  in  theoretic  music  to  show 
the  exact  proportions  between  con- 
cords.— 3.  Distinction. 
COMMAND,  v.  t.  [It.  commandare;  Fr. 
commander;  con,  or  com,  and  Lat. 
mando,  to  command,  to  commit  to, 
Basque  manatu;  literally,  to  send  to, 
to  send  forth,  from  the  same  root  as 
commend,  demand,  and  Lat.  moneo.]  1. 
To  bid ;  to  order ;  to  direct ;  to  charge ; 
implying  authority,  and  power  to  con- 
trol, and  to  require  obedience. 

We  will  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
as  he  shall  command  us;  Ex.  viii. 

I  know  that  he  [Abraham]  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;  Gen. 
xviii. 

2.  To  govern,  lead,  or  direct ;  to  have 
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or  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over; 
as,  Lord  Wellington  commanded  an 
army  in  Spain;  he  commanded  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. — 3.  To 
have  in  power;  to  be  able  to  exercise 
power  or  authority  over;  as  a  military 
post  commands  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  a  fort  commands  the  harbour. — 

4.  To  overlook,  or  have  in  the  power 
of  the  eye,  without  obstruction. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest 
garden  in  the  world.  Addiion. 

5.  To  direct ;  to  send. 

The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  on 
thee;  Deut.  xxviii. 

The  Lord  will  command  his  loving-kind- 
ness; Ps.  xlii. 

6.  To  have  or  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  over;  as,  a  good  magistrate 
commands  the  respect  and  affections  of 
the  people. 

COMMAND,  v.  i.  To  have  or  to  exer- 
cise supreme  authority  ;  to  possess  the 
chief  power;  to  govern  ;  as,  the  gene- 
ral commands  with  dignity  and  human- 
ity. 

COMMAND,  n.  The  right  or  power  of 
governing  with  chief  or  exclusive  au- 
thority ;  supreme  power  ;  control ;  as, 
an  officer  has  a  brigade  under  his  com- 
mand; he  takes  command  of  the  army 
in  France ;  an  appropriate  military 
term. — 2.  The  power  of  controlling ; 
governing  influence ;  sway. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over 
his  readers.  Dryden. 

3.  Cogent  or  absolute  authority. 
Command   and   force  may   ofteu  create, 

but  can  never  cure  an  aversion.  Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  commanding;  the  man- 
date uttered;  order  given. 

The  captain  gives  command.          Dryden. 

5.  The  power  of  overlooking,  or  sur- 
veying, without  obstruction. 

The  sleepy  strand, 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide 
command.  Dryden . 

6.  The   power   of  governing   or   con- 
trolling by  force,  or  of  defending  and 
protecting;  as,  the  fortress  has  com- 
plete command  of  the  port. — 7.  That 
which   is   commanded;    control;  as,  a 
body   of  troops   under  command.— -S. 
Order,   request,    message,    any    com- 
munication desired,  or  sent;  a  compli- 
mentary use. — 9.  A  body  of  troops,  or 
any  naval  or  military  force,  under  the 
command  of  a  particular  officer. 

COMMANDABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
commanded. 

COMMANDANT7,  n.  [Fr.]  A  com- 
mander; a  commanding  officer  of  a 
place  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

COMMANDATORY,  a.  Having  the 
force  of  a  command. 

COMMANDED,  pp.  Ordered;  direct- 
ed; governed;  controlled. 

COMMANDER,  n.  A  chief;  one  who 
has  supreme  authority;  a  leader;  the 
chief  officer  of  an  army,  or  of  any  di- 
vision of  it.  The  term  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  or  of 
a  squadron,  or  to  any  supreme  officer  ; 
as,  the  commander  of  the  land  or  of 
the  naval  force;  the  commander  of  a 
ship.  The  commander  of  a  line  of 
battle  ship  (by  courtesy  entitled  cap- 
tain), is  an  officer  next  in  rank  above 
lieutenant,  and  under  the  captain.  He 
ranks  with  major  in  the  army. — 2.  One 
on  whom  is  bestowed  a  benefice  or 
commandry. — 3.  A  heavy  beetle  or 
wooden  mallet,  used  in  paving,  &c. 
[This  gives  us  the  primary  sense  of 
Lat.  mando,  to  send,  to  drive.] — 4.  An 
instrument  of  surgery. 


COMMEMORATING 


COMMENDABLE 


COMMENSURABLE 


COMMANDERY,  n.  [Fr.  command- 
erie.]  A  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  1 
revenue,  belonging  to  a  military  order, 
conferred  on  knights  of  merit.  There 
are  strict  and  regular  comnmnderies, 
obtained  by  merit,  or  in  order;  and 
others  are  of  grace  and  favour,  be-  i 
stowed  by  the  grand  master.  There 
are  also  commanderies  for  the  religions, 
in  the  orders  of  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Anthony. 

COMMANDING,  ppr.  Bidding;  or-  j 
dering;  directing  with  authority;  go- 
verning; bearing  rule;  exercising  su- 
preme authority;  having  in  power; 
overlooking  without  obstruction. — 2. 
a.  Controlling  by  influence,  authority, 
or  dignity ;  as,  a  man  of  commanding 
manners ;  a  commanding  eloquence. 

COMMANDINGLY,  adv.  In  a  com- 
manding manner. 

COMMANDMENT,  n.  A.  command;  n 
mandate ;  an  order  or  injunction  given 
by  authority ;  charge ;  precept. 

"Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment 
of  God;   Mat.  xv. 

This  is  thp  first  and  great  commandment; 
Mat.  xxii. 

A  new  commnndmtnt  I  give  to  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another;  John  xiii. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  a  precept  of 
the  decalogue,  or  moral  law,  written 
on  tables  of  stone,  at  Mount  Sinai; 
one  of  the  ten  commandments;  Exod. 
xxxiv — 3.  Authority;  coercive  power. 

COMMANDRESS,  n.  A  woman  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority. 

COM'MARK,  n.  [Fr.  comarque;  Sp. 
comarca.]  The  frontier  of  a  country. 

COMMATE'RIAL,  a.  [con  and  mate- 
rial.] Consisting  of  the  same  matter 
with  another  thing. 

COMMATERIAL'ITY,  n.  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  matter. 

€OMMAT'I€,a.  Brief;  concise;  point- 
ed with  numerous  commas. 

COM'MATISM,  n.  [from  comma.] 
Briefness;  conciseness  in  writing. 

COMMEAS'URABLE,  a.  [See  MEA- 
SURE.] Reducible  to  the  same  mea- 
sure. But  commensurable  is  generally 
used. 

Comme  il  faut.  [Fr.]  com  il  fo.  As  it 
should  be. 

eOMMEL'IN,  n.  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  formed  by  Jussieu  into  a  distinct 
order  Commelinaceae.  This  name  was 
given  to  this  genus  by  Linnaus,  in  hon- 
our of  the  Commelins,  distinguished  bo- 
tanists of  Holland.  These  plants  have 
flowers  with  three  petals,two  large  and 
one  small ;  the  large  petals  representing 
John  and  Gaspard  Commelin,  who 
published  catalogues  of  plants;  the 
smaller  petal  representing  another  of 
the  name  who  published  nothing. 

COMMEM'ORABLE,  a.  Memorable ; 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  or  noticed 
with  honour.  [See  MEMORABLE.] 

€OMMEM'ORATE,  t>.  (.  [Lat.  com- 
memorof  con  and  memoro,  to  mention. 
See  MEMORY.]  To  call  to  remem- 
brance by  a  solemn  act ;  to  celebrate 
with  honour  and  solemnity;  to  honour, 
as  a  person  or  event,  by  some  act  of 
respect  or  affection,  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  that  person 
or  event;  as,  the  Lord's  supper-  is  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  sufferings 
and  dying  love  of  our  Saviour. 
COMMEM'ORATED,  pp.  Called  to 
remembrance  by  some  act  of  solemnity. 
COMMEM'ORATING.ppr.  Celebrat- 
ing with  honour  by  some  solemn  act. 


COMMEMORA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
calling  to  remembrance,  by  some  so- 
lemnity; the  act  of  honouring  the  me- 
mory of  some  person  or  event,  by  so- 
lemn celebration.  The  feast  of  the 
passover  among  the  Israelites  was  an 
annual  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt. 

COMMEMORATIVE,  a.  Tending  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  some- 
thing. 

COMMEM'ORATORY,  a.  Serving  to 
preserve  the  memory  of. 

COMMENCE,  v.  i.  (commons'.)  [Fr. 
commcncer;  Arm.  coumanfz.  Perhaps 
com  and  initio.]  1.  To  begin  ;  to  take 
rise  or  origin  ;  to  have  first  existence ; 
as,  a  state  of  glory  to  commence  after 
this  life ;  this  empire  commenced  at  a 
late  period. — 2.  To  begin  to  be,  as  in  a 
change  of  character. 

Let  not  learning1  too  commence  its  foe. 

-  Pope. 

3.  To  take  a  degree,  or  the  first  degree 
in  a  university  or  college. 

COMMENCE,  v.  t.  To  begin  ;  to  enter 
upon;  to  perform  the  first  act;  as,  to 
commence  operations. — 2.  To  begin ;  to 
originate;  to  bring;  as,  to  commence  a 
suit,  action,  or  process  in  law. 

COMMENC'ED,  pp.Begun ;  originated. 

COMMENCEMENT,  n.  (commens'- 
ment.)  Beginning;  rise;  origin;  first 
existence ;  as,  the  commencement  of  new 
style,  in  1752;  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  1775. — 2.  In  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  the  time  when 
students  commence  bachelors;  a  day  on 
which  degrees  are  publicly  conferred 
on  students  who  have  finished  a  col- 
legiate education.  In  Cambridge,  the 
day  when  masters  of  art  and  doctors 
complete  their  degrees. 

COMMENCING, ppr.  Beginning;  en- 
tering on ;  originating. 

COMMEND',  v,  t.  [Lat.  commendo;  con 
and  mando;  Sp.  comandar,  to  command, 
and  formerly  to  commend.  This  is  the 
same  word  as  command)  differently  ap- 
plied. The  primary  sense  is,  to  send 
to  or  throw  ;  hence,  to  charge,  bid,  de- 
sire, or  entreat.]  1.  To  represent  as 
worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or  kindness ; 
to  speak  in  favour  of;  to  recommend. 
I  commend  to  you  Phebe  our  sister; 
Rom.  xvi. 

2.  To  commit;  to  intrust  or  give  in 
charge. 

Father,  into  thy  hands    I   commend  my 
spirit;   Luke  xxiii. 

3.  To  praise ;  to  mention  with  appro- 
bation. 

The    princes    commended    Sarai    before 
Pharaoh. 

The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward. 
Bibfe. 

4.  To  make  acceptable  or  more  accept- 
able. 

But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God;    1 
Cor.  viii. 

5.  To  produce  or  present  to  favourable 
notice. 

The  chorus  had  an  occasion  of  commend- 
ing their  voices  to  the  king.  Drydcn. 

6.  To  send  or  bear  to. 

These  draw  the  chariot  wliirh   Latinos 
sends, 

And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  com- 
mends. Dry  den. 
COMMEND',!  n.  Commendation. 
COMMEND' ABLE,  a.  [Yr.recommand- 
able;  It.  commendabile.     Formerly  ac- 
cented improperly  on  the  first  sylla- 
able.]     That  may   be   commended  or 
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praised;  worthy  of  approbation  or 
praise;  laudable. 

Order    and    decent   ceremonies   in    the 
church  are  commendable.  Bacon. 

COMMEND'ABLENESS,  n.  State  of 
being  commendable. 

COMMEND'ABLY,  ado.  Laudably;  in 
a  praise-worthy  manner. 

COMMEND'AM,  n.  In  eccles.  law,  in 
England,  a  benefice  or  living  com- 
mended,  by  the  king  or  head  of  the 
church,  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to  hold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided.  This 
may  be  temporary  or  perpetual.  The 
trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  a  benefice  given  to  a  layman,  to  hold 
as  a  deposit  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
repairs,  &c.,  or  to  an  ecclesiastic,  to 
perform  the  pastoral  duties,  till  the 
benefice  is  provided  with  a  regular  in- 
cumbent. 

€OMMEND'ATARY,  n.  [Fr.  com- 
mendataire ;  It.  commcndatario,  coin- 
mendatore.]  One  who  holds  a  living 
in  commendam. 

COMMEND  A'TI  ON,  n.  [Lat.  com- 
mendatio.]  1.  The  act  of  commending; 
praise ;  favourable  representation  in 
words;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  letters  of  com- 
mendation? 2  Cor.  xxxi. 

2.  Ground  of  esteem,  approbation  or 
praise;  that  which  presents  a  person 
or  thing  to  another  in   a  favourable 
light,  and  renders  worthy   of  regard, 
or  acceptance. 

Good   nature  is  the  most  godlike  com- 
niendation  of  a  man.  Dry  den. 

3.  Service;  respects;  message  of  love. 
COM'MENDATOR,  n.  One  who  holds 

a  benefice  in  commendam. 

COMMEND'ATORY,  a.  Which  serves 
to  commend;  presenting  to  favourable 
notice  or  reception;  containing  praise; 
as,  a  commendatory  letter. — 2.  Holding 
a  benefice  in  commendam;  as,  a  com- 
mendatory bishop. 

COMMEND'ATORY,  n.  A  commend- 
ation; eulogy. 

COMMEND'ED,  pp.  Praised;  repre- 
sented favourably ;  committed  in 
charge. 

€OMMEND'ER,n.  One  who  commends 
or  praises. 

COMMEND'ING,  ppr.  Praising;  re- 
presenting favourably ;  committing,  or 
delivering  in  charge.  Note.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  French,  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  recommendation,  &c.,  for  com- 
mendation. But  in  most  instances,  it 
is  better  to  use  the  word  without  the 
prefix  re.  A  letter  of  commendation, 
is  the  preferable  phrase. 

COMMENS'AL,  n.  [Lat.  con  and  mcn- 
sa,  table.]  •(•  One  that  eats  at  the  same 
table. 

COMMENSAL'ITY,  n.  [Sp.  commen- 
salia;  Lat.  commensalis;  con  and  mcnsa, 
a  table.]  Fellowship  at  table  ;  the  act 
or  practice  of  eating  at  the  same  table. 
[Lit.  us.] 

COMMENSURABIL'ITY,      \n.   [Fr. 

COMMEN'SURABLENESS,/  .com- 
mensurabilite.]  The  capacity  of  being 
compared  with  another  in  measure,  or 
of  being  measured  by  another,  or  of 
having  a  common  measure. 

COMMEN'SURABLE,  a.  [Fr.  from 
con  and  Lat.  mensura,  measure.  See 
MEASURE.]  That  have  a  common  mea- 
sure; reducible  to  a  common  measure. 
Thus  a  yard  and  afoot  are  commensur- 
able, as  both  may  be  measured  by  inches. 
Commensurable  numbers  are  those 
which  may  be  measured  or  divided  by 


COMMENTARY 


COMMUTATION 
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another  number  without  a  remainder; 
as,  12  and  18,  which  may  be  measured 
by  C  and  3.  Among  geometricians, 
quantities  or  magnitudes  are  in  like 
manner  said  to  be  commensurable,  when 
they  have  a  common  measure,  that  is, 
when  they  can  be  measured  or  divided 
by  some  other  quantity  without  any 
remainder.  Thus  if  a  line  A  be  equal 
to  8  inches,  and  another  line  B  equal 
to  4  inches,  these  two  lines  will  be 
commensurable,  as  the  same  common 
measure  2  measures  them  both  ex- 
actly. Commensurable  surds  are  those 
which,  being  reduced  to  their  least 
terms,  become  true  figurative  quan- 
tities of  their  kind ;  and  are  therefore 
as  a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational 
one. 

COMMEN'SURABLY,  adv.  In  a  com- 
mensurable manner. 

COMMEN'SURATE,  a.  [It.  commen- 
surare;  Sp.  commensurar,  whence  con- 
mensurativo;  con  and  Lat.  mensura, 
measure.]  1.  Reducible  to  one  and  the 
same  common  measure.  —  2.  Equal; 
proportional;  having  equal  measure  or 
extent;  as,  we  find  nothing  iu  this  life 
commensurate  to  our  desires. 

COMMEN'SURATE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 
a  common  measure. 

€OMMEN'SURATED,pp.  Reduced  to 
a  common  measure. 

COMMEN'SURATELY,  a*.  With  the 
capacity  of  measuring  or  being  mea- 
sured by  some  other  thing. — 2.  With 
equal  measure  or  extent. 

€OMMEN'SURATENESS,  n.  Quality 
of  being  commensurate. 

€OMMEN'SURATING,  ppr.  Reduc- 
ing to  a  common  measure. 

eOMMENSURA'TION,?!.  Proportion, 
or  proportion  in  measure ;  a  state  of 
having  a  common  measure. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commentit- 
ratiori,  or  proportion  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other. South. 

eOM'MENT,  v.  i.  [Lat.  commentor,  to 
cast  in  the  mind,  to  think,  to  devise,  to 
compose ;  from  con  and  mens,  mind,  or 
the  same  root.  See  MIXD.]  1.  To  j 
write  notes  on  the  works  of  an  author, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning, 
or  to  explain  particular  passages;  to 
explain ;  to  expound  ;  to  annotate  ; 
followed  by  on.  We  say,  to  comment  on 
an  author  or  on  his  writings. — 2.  To 
make  verbal  remarks,  or  observations, 
either  on  a  book,  or  writing,  or  on  ac- 
tions, events,  or  opinions. 

COM'MENT,  ».  t.  To  explain.— 2.f  To 
feign ;  to  devise. 

€OM'MENT,n.  A  note,  intended  to  il- 
lustrate a  writing,  or  a  difficult  pass- 
age in  an  author;  annotation;  explan- 
ation; exposition ;  as,  the  comments  of 
Scott  on  the  scriptures. — 2.  That  which 
explains  or  illustrates;  as,  a  man's 
conduct  is  the  best  comment  on  his  de- 
clarations. Poverty  and  disgrace  are 
very  significant  comments  on  lewdness, 
gambling,  and  dissipation.—- 3.  Remark ; 
observation. 

In  such  a  time  as  thia,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  boar  its 
comment.  Shuk. 

COM'MENTARY,  n.  A  comment;  ex- 
position ;  explanation ;  illustration  of 
difficult  and  obscure  passages  in  an 
author,  particularly  in  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. — 2. 
A  book  of  comment1*  or  annotations. — 
3.  An  historical  narrative;  a  memoir  of 
particular  transactions;  as,  the  com- 
mentaries of  Cesar, 


COM'MENTARY,  v.  t.  To  write  notes 
npon.  \Lit.  us.} 

COM'MENTATE,  v.  t.  To  make  com- 
ments; to  write  notes  upon. 

COM'KENTATOR,  n.  One  who  com- 
ments; one  who  writes  annotations; 
an  expositor  ;  an  annotator.  [The  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  and  that  on 
the  third,  are  nearly  equal.] 

COMMENTA'TORSHIP,  n.  The  ot- 
fice  of  a  commentator. 

€OM'MENTER,  n.  One  that  writes 
comments;  an  annotator. — 2.  One  who 
makes  remarks. 

€OM'MENTING,  ppr.  Slaking  notes 
or  comments  on  something  said  or 

€OM:\IENTI"TIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  eom- 
mentitius.}  Invented;  feigned;  im- 
aginary. 

COM'MERCE,  n.  [Fr.  commerce;  Lat. 
commercium;  con  and  mercor,  to  buy ; 
merx, .  mereo.  Formerly  accented  on 
the  second  syllable.]  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  an  interchange  or  mutual  change 
of  goods,  wares,  productions,  or  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  between  nations  or 
individuals,  either  by  barter,  or  by 
purchase  and  sale;  trade;  traffic. 
Commerce  is  foreign  or  inland.  For- 
eign commerce  is  the  trade  which  one 
nation  carries  on  with  another ;  inland 
commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the  trade 
in  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  nation  or 
state.  Active  commerce.  [See  AC- 
TIVE.]— 2.  Intercourse  between  indivi- 
duals ;  interchange  of  work,  business, 
civilities  or  amusements  ;  mutual  deal- 
ings in  common  life. — 3.  Familiar  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.— 4.  In- 
terchange; reciprocal  communications; 
as,  there  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas. 

COM'MERCE,  v.  i.  To  traffic ;  to  carry 

on  trade — 2.  To  hold  intercourse  with. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 

Milton. 

COMMERCIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  com- 
merce or  trade;  as,  commercial  con- 
cerns; commercial  relations. — 2.  Carry- 
ing on  commerce;  as,  a  commercial  na- 
tion.— 3.  Proceeding  from  trade ;  as, 
commercial  benefits  or  profits.  Com- 
mercial law,  that  which  relates  to  trade, 
navigation,  maritime  contracts,  such 
as  those  of  insurance,  bottomry,  bills 
of  lading,  charter  parties,  seamen's 
wages,  general  average,  and  also  to 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  credit,  fac- 
tors and  agents.  The  body  of  rules 
constituting  this  law,  is  substantially 
the  same  throughout  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States;  the  rules, treatises, 
and  decisions  of  one  country,  and  one 
age,  being  in  general  applicable  to  the 
questions  arising  in  any  other. 

COMMERCIALLY,  adv.  In  a  com- 
mercial view. 

€OM'MERE,  n.  [Fr.  mere.}  A  common 
mother. 

COMMET'IC,  a.  Giving  a  gloss  or 
beauty. 

COM'MIGRATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  commiijro; 
con  and  migro,  to  migrate.]  To  mi- 
grate together ;  to  move  in  a  body  from 
one  country  or  place  to  another,  for 
permanent  residence.  [Lit.  us.} 

COMMIGRA'TION,  n.  The  moving  of 
a  body  of  people  from  one  country  or 
place  to  another,  with  a  view  to  per- 
manent residence. 

:  COMMINA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  comminu- 
j    lio;   con  and  minatio,  a   threatening, 
|    from  minor,  to  threaten.  See  MENACE.] 
1.  A  threat  or  threatening;  a  denunci- 
ation of  punishment  or  vengeance. — 2. 
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The  recital  of  God's  threatenings  on 
stated  days  ;  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  appointed  to 
be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent. 

COMMIN'ATOKY,  a.  Threatening; 
denouncing  punishment. 

COMMIN'GLE,  ».  t.  [con  and  mingle.} 
To  mix  together;  to  mingle  in  one 
mass,  or  intimately;  to  blend.  [See 
MINGLE.] 

COMMIN'GLE,  v.  i.  To  mix  or  unite 
together,  as  different  substances. 

COMMIN'GLED,  pp.  Mingled  to- 
gether. 

COMMIN'GLING,  ppr.  Mingling  to- 
gether. 

€OMMIN'UATE,t  »•<•  To  grind.  [See 
COMMINUTE.] 

COMMIN'UIBLE,  a.  Reducible  to 
powder. 

€OM'MINUTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comminuu; 
con  and  minuo,  to  lessen,  from  the  root 
of  minor;  Ir.  mion,  min,  fine,  small,  ten- 
der ;  W.  main,  man ;  Ar.  manna,  to 
diminish.]  To  make  small  or  fine ;  to 
reduce  to  minute  particles,  or  to  a  fine 
powder,  by  breaking,  pounding,  rasp- 
ing, or  grinding ;  to  pulverize ;  to  tri- 
turate; to  levigate.  It  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  applied  to  substances  not  li- 
quid. 

€OM'MINUTED,  pp.  Reduced  to  fine 
particles;  pulverized;  triturated. 

COM'MINUTING,  ppr.  Reducing  to 
fine  particles;  pulverizing;  levigating. 

COMMINU'TION,  n.  The  act  of  re- 
ducing to  a  fine  powder  or  to  small 
particles;  pulverization.— 2.  Attenua- 
tion ;  as,  comminution  of  spirits. 

COMMIS'ERABLE,  a.  [See  COMMISE- 
RATE.] Deserving  of  commiseration 
or  pity;  pitiable;  that  may  excite 
sympathy  or  sorrow. 
This  commiierable  person,  Edward.  Bacon. 
[Lit.  us.} 

COMMIS'ERATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  commi- 
seror;  con  and  miseror,  to  pity.  See 
MISERABLE.]  1.  To  pity;  to  compas- 
sionate; to  feel  sorrow,  pain,  or  regret 
for  another  in  distress;  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

\V(>  should  commiserate  those  who  groan 

beneath  the  weight  of  age,  disease,  or  want. 

Denhtim, 

2.  To  regret ;  to  pity ;  to  be  sorry  for ; 
as,  to  commiserate  our  mutual  igno- 
rance. 

COMMIS'ERATED,  pp.  Pitied. 

COMMIS'ERATING,  ppr.  Pitying; 
compassionating;  feeling  sorrow  for. 

COMMISERA'TION,  n.  Pity;  com- 
passion; a  sympathetic  suffering  of 
pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflic- 
tions or  distresses  of  another. 

I   cannot  think   of   these  poor    deluded 
creatures,  but  with  commiieration. 

COMMIS'ERATIVELY,  adv.  From 
compassion. 

€OMMIS'ERATOR,n.  Onewho  pities. 

COMMISSA'RIAL,  a.  [See  COMMIS- 
SARY.] Pertaining  to  a  commissary. 
Smollett  uses  commissorial;  but  this  is 
not  regular  nor  authorized. 

€OMMISSA'RIAT,ri.  [Sp.  comisariato. 
See  COMMISSARY.]  The  office  or  em- 
ployment of  a  commissary;  or  the 
whole  body  of  officers  in  the  commis- 
sary's department. 

COM'MISSARY,  n.  [Fr.  commissaire; 
Low  Lat.  commissarius;  from  commis- 
sus,  committo;  con  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  commissioner  ; 
one  to  whom  is  committed  some  charge, 
duty,  or  office,  by  a  superior  power ; 


COMMISSION 
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one  who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute 
some  office  or  duty,  in  the  place,  or  as 
the  representative,  of  his  superior. — 2. 
In  eccles.  law,  an  officer  of  the  bishop, 
who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
places  of  the  diocese  so  far  distant 
from  the  episcopal  see,  that  the  chan- 
cellor cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bi- 
shop's principal  consistory  court,  with- 
out putting  them  to  inconvenience. — 3. 
In  a  military  sense,  an  officer  who  has 
the  charge  of  furnishing  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.  for  an  army.  Commis- 
saries are  distinguished  by  different 
names,  according  to  their  duties  ;  as, 
commissary -general,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  supplies,  and  has 
under  him  deputy  commissaries,  and 
issuing  commissaries;  the  latter  to  issue 
or  distribute  the  supplies.— 4.  An  officer 
who  mustered  the  army,  received  and 
inspected  the  muster-rolls,  and  kept 
an  account  of  the  strength  of  the  army, 
was  called  the  commissary-general  of 
musters.  The  commissary  of  horses 
had  the  inspection  of  the  artillery 
horses;  and  the  commissary  of  stores 
had  charge  of  all  the  stores  of  the 
artillery. 

eOM'MISSARY-COURT,  n.  A  court 
in  Edinburgh  consisting  of  four  com- 
missaries, and  having  a  double  juris- 
diction, one  diocesan,  which  it  exercises 
over  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Had- 
dington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a 
part  of  Stirlingshire;  another  univer- 
sal, by  which  it  confirms  the  testa- 
ments of  all  who  die  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  who  die  in  Scotland  without 
a  fixed  domicile,  and  reduces  the  de- 
crees of  inferior  commissaries.  This 
court  has  a  privative  or  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  declarators  of  marriage, 
actions  of  adherence  or  divorce,  the 
executions  of  testaments,  and  declara- 
tors of  bastardy  during  the  life  of  the 
bastard.  Its  cumulative  jurisdiction 
extends  to  actions  for  verbal  injuries 
arising  from  hasty  words;  actions  of 
slander  and  defamations,  and  several 
other  actions  of  a  civil  nature.  Its 
decrees,  however,  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  court  of  session  or  justi- 
ciary. 

COM'MISSARYSHIP,  n.  The  office  of 
a  commissary. 

COMMISSION,  n.  [Fr.  commission; 
I  at.  commissio,  with  a  different  appli- 
cation, from  committo;  con  and  mitio, 
to  send.]  1.  The  act  of  committing, 
doing,  performing,  or  perpetrating;  as, 
the  commission  of  a  crime. — 2.  The  act 
of  committing  or  sending  to;  the  act  of 
intrusting,  as  a  charge  or  duty.  Hence, 
3.  The  thing  committed,  intrusted  or 
delivered;  letters  patent,  or  any  writ- 
ing from  proper  authority,  given  to  a 
person  as  his  warrant  for  exercising 
certain  powers,  or  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
or  military.  Hence,  4.  Charge;  order; 
mandate;  authority  given. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 
Dryden, 

5.  By  a  metonymy,  a  number  of  persons 
joined  in  an  office  or  trust.— 6.  The 
state  of  that  which  is  intrusted;  as,  the 
great  seal  was  put  into  commission;  or 
the  state  of  being  authorized  to  act 
or  perform  service ;  as,  a  ship,  is  put 
into  commission. — 7.  In  com.,  the  state 
of  acting  under  authority  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods  for  another. 
To  trade  or  do  business  on  commission, 
is  to  buy  or  sell  for  another  by  his 
authority.  Hence, —8.  The  allowance 


made  to  a  factor  or  commission  mer- 
chant for  transacting  business,  which 
is  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  bought  or  sold. — Com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,  is  a  commission 
issuing  from  the  chancellor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  other  countries,  from 
some  proper  authority,  appointing  and 
empowering  certain  persons  to  examine 
into  the  facts  relative  to  an  alleged 
bankruptcy,  and  to  secure  the  bank- 
rupt's lands  and  effects  for  the  credi- 
tors.— Commission  of  lunacy,  is  a  com- 
mission issuing  from  the  court  of 
chancery,  to  authorize  an  inquiry  whe- 
ther a  person  is  a  lunatic  or  not. — 
Commission  officer,  in  the  army  or  navy, 
is  an  officer  who  has  a  commission,  in 
distinction  from  subaltern  officers. 

COMMISSION,  «.  t.  To  give  a  com- 
mission to;  to  empower  or  authorize 
by  commission. — 2.  To  send  with  a 
mandate  or  authority. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  commisrioni  to  the  Latin  land. 

Dryien. 

3.  To  authorize  or  empower.  Note. 
C'ommissionate,  in  a  like  sense,  has  been 
used,  but  rarely. 

COMMIS'SIONAL,      )  a.    Appointed 

COMMISSIONARY,  j  by  warrant. 
[Lit.  us.} 

COMMISSIONED,  pp.  Furnished 
with  a  commission ;  empowered ;  au- 
thorized. 

COMMISSIONER,  n.  A  person  who 
has  a  commission  or  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority,  to  perform  some  office, 
or  execute  some  business,  for  the  per- 
son or  government  which  employs  him, 
and  gives  him  authority ;  as,  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  bounds  of  a 
county,  or  for  adjusting  claims. — Lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  [See  TREASURER.] 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  is  the  representative  of  the 
king  (queen)  in  that  assembly.  The  royal 
sanction  is  necessary  to  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  king's  (queen's) 
commissioner  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing it.  Commissioners  of  supply,  in  Scot- 
land, commissioners  appointed  to  assess 
the  land-tax. — Commissioners  of  teinds, 
in  Scotland,  a  court  whose  authority 
extends  to  the  valuations  and  sales  of 
teinds,  augmentations  of  stipends,  pro- 
rogations of  tacks  of  teinds,  and  (with 
consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors 
of  the  respective  parishes,)  the  dis- 
junction or  annexation  of  parishes,  and 
the  building  of  new  churches 

COMMISSIONING,  ppr.  Giving  a 
commission  to;  furnishing  with  a  war- 
rant ;  empowering  by  letters  patent  or 
other  writing;  authorizing. 

COMMISSION-MERCHANT,  n.  A 
merchant  who  transacts  business  as  the 
agent  of  other  men,  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, and  receives  a  rate  per  cent,  as  his 
commission  or  reward. 

COM'MISSURE,  n.  [Lat.  commissura, 
from  committo,  commissus;  literally,  a 
sending  or  thrusting  together.]  1.  A 
joint,  seam,  or  closure ;  the  place 
where  two  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body 
meet  and  unite ;  an  interstice  or  cleft 
between  particles  or  parts,  as  between 
plates  or  lamellae. — 2.  In  arch.,  the  joint 
of  two  stones,  or  application  of  the 

surface  of  one  to  that  of  another 3. 

In  anat.,  a  suture  of  the  cranium  or 

skull ;  articulation  ;  the  corners  of  the 

lips.     Also,  certain  parts  in  the  ventri- 
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cles  of  the  brain,  uniting  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

COMMIT',  B.  t.  [Lat.  committo,  to  send 
to,  or  thrust  together ;  con  and  mitto, 
to  send ;  Fr.  mettre,  to  put,  set  or  lay  ; 
commettre,  to  commit.]  Literally,  to 
send  to,  or  upon  ;  to  throw,  put,  or  lay 
upon.  Hence,  1.  To  give  in  trust ;  to 
put  into  the  hands  or  power  of  an- 
other ;  to  intrust ;  with  to. 

Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord;  Ps.  xxxvii. 

The  things  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  com- 
mit to  faithful  men;  2  Tim.  ii. 
2.  To  put  into  any  place  for  preserva- 
tion ;  to  deposit ;  as,  to  commit  a  pass- 
age in  a  book  to  memory ;  to  commit 
the  body  to  the  grave. — 3.  To  put  or 
send  to,  for  confinement ;  as,  to  commit 
an  offender  to  prison.  Hence  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  commit  is  used  for  im- 
prison. The  sheriff  has  committed  the 
offender. 

These  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty.  Clarendon. 
4.  To  do ;  to  effect  or  perpetrate  ;  as, 
to  commit  murder,  treason,  felony,  or 
trespass. 

Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery;  Ex.  xx. 
5.To  join  or  put  together,  for  a  contest ; 
to  match ;  followed  by  with;  a  Latinism. 

How  does  Philopolia  commit  the  opponent 
with  the  respondent.  [Lit.  «*.]  More. 

6.  To  place  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  in- 
congruity.    "Committing     short    and 
long  words."    But  this  seems  to  be  the 
same  signification  as  the  foregoing. — 

7.  To  expose  or  endanger  by  a  preli- 
minary step  or  decision  which  cannot 
be  recalled ;  as,  to  commit  the  peace  of 
a  country  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a 
belligerent. 

You  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of 
political  friendship  without  committing  tho 
honour  of  your  sovereign.  Jtiniut. 

8.  To  engage ;  to  pledge;  or  to  pledge 
by  implication. 

The  general  addressed  letters  to  Gen. 
Gates  and  to  Gen.  Heath,  cautioning  them 
against  any  sudden  assent  to  the  proposal, 
which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  com- 
mitting the  faith  of  the  United  States. 

Marthall. 

And  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to 
commit  one's  self,  is  to  do  some  act,  or 
make  some  declaration,  which  may  bind 
the  person  in  honour,  good  faith,  or 
consistency,  to  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  conduct,  or  to  adhere  to  the  tenor 
of  that  declaration. — 9.  To  refer  or  in- 
trust to  a  committee,  or  select  number 
of  persons,  for  their  consideration  and 
report,  a  term  of  legislation;  as,  the 
petition  or  the  bill  is  commuted.  Is  it 
the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  commit 
the  bill? 

COMMITTMENT,  n.  The  act  of  com- 
mitting ;  a  sending  to  prison ;  a  putting 
into  prison;  imprisonment.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  sending  or  putting  in  simply ; 
as,  a  commitment  to  the  Tower,  or  to 
Newgate;  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
omitting  the  name  of  the  place,  it  is 
equivalent  to  putting  into  prison;  as, 
the  offender  is  secured  by  commitment. 
— 2.  An  order  for  confining  in  prison. 
But  more  generally  we  use  mittimus. 
— 3.  The  act  of  referring  or  intrusting 
to  a  committee  for  consideration ;  a 
term  in  legislation  ;  as,  the  commitment 
of  a  petition  or  a  bill  to  a  select  num- 
ber of  persons  for  consideration  and 
report. — 4.  The  act  of  delivering  in 
charge,  or  intrusting. — 5.  A  doing,  or 
perpetration,  as  of  sin  or  a  crime ;  com- 
mission.— 6.  The  act  of  pledging  or 
engaging;  or  the  act  of  exposing  or 
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endangering.      [See  the  verb,  Nos.  7 
and  8.] 

COMMITTAL,  n.  A  pledge,  actual  or 
implied. 

COMMITTED,  pp.  Delivered  in  trust ; 
given  in  charge;  deposited;  imprisoned: 
done;  perpetrated;  engaged;  exposed; 
referred  to  a  committee. 

COMMITTEE,  n.  One  or  more  per- 
sons elected  or  appointed,  to  whom 
any  matter  or  business  is  referred, 
either  by  a  legislative  body,  or  either 
branch  of  it,  or  by  a  court,  or  by  any 
corporation,  or  by  any  society,  or  col- 
lective body  of  men  acting  together. 
In  legislative  bodies,  a  house  or  branch 
of  that  body  may  resolve  or  form  itself 
into  a  committee,  called  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  when  the  speaker 
leaves  the  chair,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers acts  as  chairman. — Standing  com- 
mittees are  such  as  continue  during 
the  existence  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
these  are  committed  all  matters  that 
fall  within  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
pointment ;  as,  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions, or  of  privileges,  &c. — Special 
committees  are  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  particular  subjects. 

COMMITTEE',  n.  The  person  to 
whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic 
is  committed,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  the  committor. 

COMMITTEESH1P,  n.  The  office  and 
profit  of  committees. 

COMMITTEE,  n.  One  who  commits ; 
one  who  does  or  perpetrates. 

COMM1TTIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  com- 
mitted. [Lit.  us.] 

COMMITTING,  ppr.  Giving  in  trust; 
depositing;  imprisoning;  perpetrating; 
engaging ;  referring  to  a  committee ; 
exposing. 

COMMITTOR'.    See  COMMITTEE'.    • 

COMMIX',  v.  t.  [Lat.  commisceo,  com- 
mixtus ;  con  and  misceo,  to  mix.  See 
Mix.]  To  mix  or  mingle;  to  blend; 
to  mix,  as  different  substances. 

COMMIX',  u.  i.  To  mix;  to  mingle. 

COMMIX'ED,  pp.  Mixed;  blended. 

COMMIX'ING,  ppr.  Mixing;  blend- 
ing. 

COMMIX'TION,  n.  Mixture;  a  blend- 
ing of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass 
or  compound.  Mixlon  is  used  by 
Shakspeare,  but  is  hardly  legitimate. 

COMMIX'TURE,  n.  The  act  of  mix- 
ing; the  state  of  being  mingled;  the 
blending  of  ingredients  in  one  mass  or 
compound. — 2.  The  mass  formed  by 
mingling  different  things;  composi- 
tion; compound. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  a 
method  of  acquiring  property,  by  blend- 
ing different  substances  belonging  to 
different  proprietors. 

COM'MODATE,  n.  [Lat.  commodalum, 
a  loan.]  In  Scots  law,  a  species  .of 
loan,  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the 
lender,  by  which  the  borrower  is 
obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual 
subject  which  was  lent,  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  he  received  it. 

COMMODE,  7i.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  corn- 
modus,  convenient;  con  or  com  and 
modus,  manner.  See  MODE.]  A  kind 
of  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

COMMO'DIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  commode; 
Lat.  commodus.  See  MODE.]  Con- 
venient; suitable;  fit;  proper;  adapted 
to  its  use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants 
and  necessities;  as,  a  commodious  house 
or  room. 

The  haven  was  not  commodiout  to  winter 
in;  Act?  xxvii.  12. 

It  is  followed  by  for  before  a  noun ; 
as  a  place  commodious  for  a  camp. 


COMMO'DIOUSLY,  adv.  Conveni- 
ently; in  a  commodious  manner;  suit- 
ably ;  in  a  manner  to  afford  ease,  or  to 
prevent  uneasiness;  as,  a  house  com- 
modiousln  situated ;  we  may  pass  life 
commodiously  without  the  restraints  of 
ceremony. 

COMMO'DIOUSNESS,  n.  Conveni- 
ence; fitness;  suitableness  for  its  pur- 
pose; as,  the  commodiousncss  of  a  house 
or  an  apartment ;  the  commodiousness 
of  a  situation  for  trade. 

COMMODITY,  n.  [Lat.  commoditas ; 
Fr.  commodite.  See  COMMODE.]  1. 
Primarily,  convenience ;  profit ;  advan- 
tage ;  interest.  "  Men  seek  their  own 
commodity."  In  this  sense  it  was  used 
by  Hooker,  Sydney,  &c. ;  but  this  is 
nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.  —  2.  That 
which  affords  ease,  convenience,  or 
advantage;  any  thing  that  is  useful, 
but  particularly  in  commerce,  includ- 
ing every  thing  movable  that  is  bought 
and  sold,  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
produce  of  land,  and  manufactures. 
Unless  perhaps  animals  may  be  ex- 
cepted,  the  word  includes  all  the  mov- 
ables which  are  objects  of  commerce. 

CMilmoditiel  arc  moveables,  valuable  by 
money,  the  common  measure.  Locke. 

The  principal  use  of  money  is  to  save  the 
commutation  of  more  bulky  commodities. 

Arbuthnot. 

Staple  commodities  are  those  which 
are  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  a 
country,  and  constitute  the  principal 
articles  of  exportation. 

COM'MODOKE,  n.  [This  word  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  Italian  com- 
andatore,  a  commander ;  or  the  Spanish 
comendador,  a  superior  of  a  monastery, 
or  a  knight  who  holds  a  commandery.] 
1.  The  officer  who  commands  a  squad- 
ron or  detachment  of  ships,  destined 
on  a  particular  enterprise.  In  the 
British  marine,  he  bears  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  his 
ship  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  red 
pendant,  tapering  to  the  outer  end, 
and  sometimes  forked. — 2.  A  title  given 
by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain,  when 
three  or  more  ships  of  war  are  cruising 
in  company. — 3.  The  convoy  or  leading 
ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  which 
carries  a  light  in  her  top  to  conduct 
the  other  ships. 

COMMODULA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con 
and  modulatio.~[  Measure;  agreement. 
[Lit.  us.} 

COM'MOIGNE.f  n.  [Fr.]  A  monk  of 
the  same  convent. 

COM'MON,  a.  [Lat.  communis;  Fr. 
commun;  Sax.  gemam;  Ger.  gemein; 
Ir.  cumann;  Goth,  aamana,  a  fellow, 
fellowship.  This  word  may  be  com- 
posed of  cum  and  man,  men,  the  plural 
men  being  equivalent  to  people  and 
vulgus.  The  last  syllable  is  clearly 
from  the  root  of  many,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  root  of  man,  and  mean  is 
of  the  same  family.  Hence  we  see  the 
connection  between  common  and  mean, 
as  vulgar,  from  migus,  Eng.  folks.] 
1.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one, 
or  to  many  indefinitely;  as,  life  and 
sense  are  common  to  man  and  beast ; 
the  common  privileges  of  citizens;  the 
common  wants  of  men. — 2.  Belonging  to 
the  public;  having  no  separate  owner. 
The  right  to  a  highway  is  common. — 3. 
General;  serving  for  the  use  of  all;  as, 
the  Common  Prayer.  —  4.  Universal; 
belonging  to  all;  as,  the  earth  is  said 
to  be  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 
—5.  Public;  general;  frequent;  as, 
common  report. — 6.  Usual;  ordinary; 
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as,  the  common  operations  of  nature; 
the  common  forms  of  conveyance;  the 
common  rules  of  civility. — 7.  Of  no 
rank  or  superior  excellence;  ordinary. 
Applied  to  men,  it  signifies,  not  noble, 
not  distinguished  by  noble  descent,  or 
not  distinguished  by  office,  character, 
or  talents;  as,  a  common  man;  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Applied  to  things,  it  sig- 
nifies, not  distinguished  by  excellence 
or  superiority ;  as,  a  common  essay ;  a 
common  exertion.  It,  however,  is  not 
generally  equivalent  to  mean,  which 
expresses  something  lower  in  rank  or 
estimation. — 8.  Prostitute;  lewd;  as, 
a  common  woman. — 9.  In  gram.,  such 
verbs  as  signify  both  action  and  pas- 
sion, are  called  common,-  as,  aspernor, 
I  despise  or  am  despised;  also,  such 
nouns  as  are  both  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, as  parens. — 10.  A  common  bud,  in 
bot.,  is  one  that  contains  both  leaves 
and  flowers;  acommon^>erf«nc/e,oi.ethat 
bears  several  flowers;  a  common  peri- 
anth, one  that  incloses  several  distinct 
fructifications;  a  common  receptacle, 
one  that  connects  several  distinct  fruc- 
tifications.— Common  divisor,  or  com- 
mon measure,  in  math.,  is  a  number  or 
quantity  that  divides  two  or  more 
numbers  or  quantities  without  a  re- 
mainder.— Common  law,  in  Great  Sri- 
tain  and  the  United  Slates,  the  unwrit- 
ten law,  the  law  that  receives  its 
binding  force  from  immemorial  usage 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction 
from  the  written  or  statute  law.  That 
body  of  rules,  principles,  and  customs 
which  have  been  received  from  our 
ancestors;  and  by  which  courts  have 
been  governed  in  their  judicial  deci- 
sions. The  evidence  of  this  law  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  those  deci- 
sions, and  the  records  of  the  courts. 
Some  of  these  rules  may  have  origin- 
ated in  edicts  or  statutes  which  are 
now  lost,  or  in  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  particular  grants  or  charters ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of 
them  originated  in  judicial  decisions 
founded  on  natural  justice  and  equity, 
or  on  local  customs. — Common  pleas,  in 
Great  Sritain,one  of  the  king's  (queen's) 
courts,  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 
It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  three 
other  justices,  and  has  cognizance  of 
all  civil  causes,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
as  well  by  original  writ,  as  by  removal 
from  the  inferior  courts.  A  writ  of 
error,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  lies 
from  this  court  to  the  court  of  king's 
(queen's)  bench.  In  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  a  court  of  common  pleas  is 
an  inferior  court,  whose  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  a  county,  an'd  it  is  some- 
times called  a  county  court.  This 
court  is  variously  constituted  in  differ- 
ent states,  and  its  powers  are  defined 
by  statutes.  It  has  jurisdiction  of 
civil  causes,  and  of  minor  offences; 
but  its  final  jurisdiction  is  very  limited; 
all  causes  of  magnitude  being  remov- 
able to  a  higher  court  by  appeal  or  by 
writ  of  error. — Common  Prayer,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
all  the  clergy  of  the  church  are  enjoin- 
ed to  use,  iinder  a  penalty. — Common 
recovery,  a  legal  process  for  recovering 
an  estate  or  barring  entails. — Common 
centering,  in  arch.,  centering  without 
a  truss,  but  with  merely  a  tie  beam. — 
Common  pasturage,  a  known  rural  ser- 
vitude in  Scots  law, by  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement  is  entitled 
to  pasture  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
on  the  grass  grounds  of  the  servient 
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tenement.     It  is  established  either  b 
grant    or    by   prescription. — Comma 
agent,  an  agent  or  solicitor  before  th 
Court  of  Session,  employed  to  conduc 
a  cause  in  which  several  parties  hav 
a  common  interest. — Common  debtor 
In  Scots  law,  where  the  effects  of  a 
debtor  have  been  arrested,  and  there 
are  several  creditors  claiming  a  share 
of  them,  the  debtor,  as  being  debtor 
to  all  the  claimants,  is   distinguishec 
by  the  name  of  the  common  debtor  ii 
the  proceedings  which  take  place  in 
the   competition. — Common   property 
property  either  heritable  or  movable 
belonging  to  more  than  one  proprietor 
pro  indiviso. — Common  good,  in  Scots 
law,  a  term  which,  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, includes  all  the  property  of  a 
corporation,   over  which   the    magis- 
trates have  a  power  of  administration 
solely  for  behoof  of  the  corporation. — 
Common  interest,  as  contradistinguished 
from  common  property,is  applied  to  thai 
right  arising  from  mutual  interest  in  a 
subject,  which,  although  not  amounting 
to  common  property,  vests  the  parties 
interested  with  certain   rights  which 
they  may  legally  vindicate.    For  exam- 
ple, in  a  building  consisting  of  several 
stories  or  floors,  each  of  which  is  the 
separate    property   of    an    individual 
proprietor,  all  the  proprietors  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  walls  and  roof. — Common  time,  in 
music,  duple  or  double  time,  when  the 
semibreve  is  equal  to  two  minims. — 
In  common,  equally  with  another,  or 
with  others;    to  be  equally  used   or 
participated    by    two    or    more;    as, 
tenants    in  common;    to  provide    for 
children  in  common  ;  to  assign  lands  to 
two  persons  in  common,  or  to  twenty 
in  common;  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
Providence  in  common. 
COM'MON,  n.  A  tract  of  ground,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  appropriated  to  an 
individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public 
or  to  a  number.     Thus  we  apply  the 
word  to  an  open  ground  or  space  in  a 
highway,  reserved  for  public  use. — 2. 
In  law,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil 
the  use  of  which  belongs  equally  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  of  a  lord- 
ship, or  to  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
prietors;   or  the  profit  which  a  man 
has  in  the  land  of  another ;  or  a  right 
which  a  person  has  to  pasture  his  cat- 
tle on  land  of  another,  or  to  dig  turf, 
or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or  the  like; 
called  common  of  pasture,  of  turbary, 
of  piscary,  and  of  estovers.     Common, 
or    right   of    common,  is   appendant, 
appurtenant,  because  of  vicinage,  or  in 
gross.— Common  appendant  is  a  right 
belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of    arable    land  to   put   commonable 
beasts  upon  the  lord's  waste,  and  upon 
the  lauds  of  other  persons  within  the 
same  manor.   This  is  a  matter  of  most 
universal  right. — Common  appurtenant 
may  be  annexed  to  lands  in  other  lord- 
ships, or  extend  to  other  beasts,  be- 
sides those  which  are  generally  com- 
monable ;  this  is  not  of  common  right, 
but  can  be  claimed  only  by  immemo- 
rial usage  and  prescription Common 

because  of  vicinage,  or  neighbourhood, 
is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  town- 
ships, lying  contiguous  to  each  other, 
have  usually  intercommoned  with  one 
another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying 
into  the  other's  fields;  this  is  a  per- 
missive right. — Common  in  gross,  or  at 
large,  is  annexed  to  a  man's  person, 
being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by 


deed;  or  it  may  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scriptive right,  as  by  a  parson  of  a 
church  or  other  corporation  sole. 
€OM'MON,  v.  i.  To  have  a  joint  right 
with  others  in  common  ground. — 2.  To 
board  together;  to  eat  at  a  table  in 
common. 

COM'MON,  adv.  Commonly. 
€OM'MON-€OUNCIL,  n.  The  coun- 
cil of  a  city  or  corporate  town,  em- 
powered to  make  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  citizens.  The  com- 
mon-council of  London  consists  of  two 
houses;  the  upper  house,  composed  oi 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and  the 
lower  house  of  the  common-council- 
men,  elected  by  the  several  wards.  In 
most  of  the  American  cities,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-coun- 
cil-men  constitute  one  body,  called  a 
court  of  common-council.  The  com- 
mon-councils sometimes  consist  of  two 
houses,  chambers,  or  courts  (as  at 
Norwich),  and  sometimes  form  only 
one.  The  city  of  London  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  wards;  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  each  ward  has  the  title 
of  alderman;  the  twenty-four  alder- 
men, with  the  lord  mayor,  form  the 
court  of  aldermen  ;  each  ward  annually 
chooses  a  certain  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  sworn  to  assist  the 
aldermen  with  their  advice  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  they  form  the  court  of  com- 
mon-council. 

COM'MON-COUN'CIL-MAN,   n.    A 
member  of  a  common-council. 
€OM'MON-€RIER,  n.  A  crier  whose 
occupation  is  to   give  notice   of  lost 
things. 

COM'MON-HALL,  n.  A  hall  or  house 
in  which  citizens  meet  for  business. 
€OM'MON-LAW.     See  LAW. 
€OM'MON-LAWYER,  n.  One  versed 
in  common  law. 

€OM'MON-LOOKING,  a.  Having  a 
common  appearance. 
€OM'MON-MEA'SURE,  n.  In  math., 
any  magnitude  which  is  contained  an 
exact  number  of  times  in  two  or  more 
magnitudes.  Thus,  8  is  a  common- 
measure  of  56  and  6i.  The  greatest 
common-measure  of  two  or  more  quan- 
tities, is  the  greatest  number  that 
can  measure  them  without  a  remain- 

COM'MON-PLACE,  a.  Common,  trite, 
not  new  or  extraordinary;  as,  a  com- 
mon-place observation. 

€OM'MONPLACE,  n.  A  memoran- 
dum ;  a  common  topic.  This  name 
arises  from  the  common  topics  laid 
down  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  from 
which  matter  might  be  found  for  any 
discourse. 

COM'MONPLACE,  v.  t.  To  enter  in  a 
commonplace-book,  or  to  reduce  to 
general  heads. 

€OM'MONPLACE-BOOK,n.  A  book 
in  which  things  to  be  remembered  are 
recorded,  and  arranged  under  general 
heads. 

JOM'MON-PLACED,  a.  Entered  in  a 
commonplace-book. 
^OM'MON-PLEAS,   n.   A   court   for 
trial  of  civil  causes. 
;OM'MONABLE,  a.  Held  in  common. 
— Commonable    lands,  a    common    in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is 
arable — 2.  That  may  be  pastured  on 
common  land. 

CammomMe  beasts  are  cither  beasts  of 
the  plough,  or  such  as  manure  the  ground . 
Blackttone. 

OM'MONAGE,  n.  The  right  of  pas- 
turing on  a  common;  the  joint  right 
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of  using  any  thing  in  common  with 
others. 

€OM'MONALTY,  n  The  common 
people.  In  Great  Britain,  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  people  who  are  below 
the  rank  of  nobility. 

The  commonalty,  like  tlie  nobility,  art- 
divided  into  several  degrees.  Kliickitone. 
In  the  United  States,  commonalty  has 
no  very  definite  signification.  It  is, 
however,  used  to  denote  that  part  of 
the  people  who  live  by  labour,  and  are 
not  liberally  educated,  nor  elevated  by 
office  or  professional  pursuits. — 2.  The 
bulk  of  mankind. 

€OM'MONER,  n.  One  of  the  lower 
rank  or  common  people;  one  under 
the  degree  of  nobility. — 2.  A  member 

of  the  House  of  Commons 3.  One 

who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground. — 4.  A  student  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  universities  in  England ; 

one  who  eats  at  a  common  table 5. 

A  prostitute. — 6.  A  partaker. 
€OMMONI"TION,   n.    [Lat.  commu- 
nitio.   See  MONITION.]   Advice;  warn- 
ing; instruction.     [Lit.  us.] 
COMMON'ITIVE,  a.  Warning;  moni- 
tory.    [Lit.  us.] 

€OMMON'ITORY,  a.  Calling  to  mind ; 
giving  admonition. 

€OM'MONLY,  adv.  Usually;  gener- 
ally ;  ordinarily ;  frequently ;  for  the 
most  part;  as,  confirmed  habits  com- 
monly continue  through  life. 
€OM'MONNESS,  n.  Frequent  occur- 
rence; a  state  of  being  common  or 
usual. — 2.  Equal  participation  by  two 
or  more.  [Lit.  us.] 

COM'MONS,  n.  plur.  The  common 
people,  who  inherit  or  possess  no  hon- 
ours or  titles ;  the  vulgar. — 2.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  lower  house  of  Parliament, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  boroughs,  and  counties,  chosen 
by  men  possessed  of  the  property  or 
qualifications  required  by  law.  This 
body  is  called  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  North 
Carolina  bears  the  same  name. — 3. 
Common  grounds;  land  possessed  or 
used  by  two  or  more  persons  in  com- 
mon. [See  COMMON.]— 4.  Food  pro- 
vided at  a  common  table,  as  in  colleges, 
where  many  persons  eat  at  the  same 
table  or  in  the  same  hall. 

Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were 
nothing  scant.  Eryiten. 

Doctors  Commons,  in  London,  a  college 
for  proctors,  or  professors  of  the  civil 
law,  where  the  civilians  used  to  common 
together.  The  buildings,  situated  near 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  include  a  court- 
house, where  divorce  cases,  &c.  are 
tried  ;  and  a  great  registry  of  wills. 
COM'MONTY,  n.  In  Scuts  law,  land 
belonging  to  two  or  more  common 
proprietors;  or  a  heath  or  moor,  of 
which  there  has  been  a  promiscuous 
possession  by  pasturage.  It  is,  in 
general,  burdened  with  sundry  inferior 
rights  of  servitude,  such  as  feal  and 
divot,  &c.,  in  which  last  respect  a 
commonly  differs  from  a  common  pro- 
perty held  pro  indiviso. 
COMMONWEAL,  In.  [See  WEAI, 
COMMONWEALTH', /and  WEALTH] 
1.  An  established  form  of  government 
or  civil  polity;  or  more  generally,  a 
state;  a  body  politic,  consisting  of  a 
certain  portion  of  men  united  by  com- 
pact or  tacit  agreement,  under  one 
form  of  government  and  system  of 
laws.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
of  a  mixed  character,  and  to  other 
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governments  which  are  considered  as 
free  or  popular,  but  rarely  or  impro- 
perly to  an  absolute  government.  A 
commonwealth  is  properly  a  free  state ; 
a  popular  or  representative  govern- 
ment; a  republic;  as,  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  word 
signifies  strictly,  the  common  good  or 
happiness;  and  hence,  the  form  of 
government  supposed  best  to  secure 
the  public  good. — 2.  The  whole  body 
of  people  in  a  state ;  the  public. 

COMMONWEALTH'S'MAN,  n.  One 
who  favours  the  commonwealth  or  a 
republican  government. 

€OM'MORANCE,  In.    [Lat.   commo- 

€OM'MORANCY,J  rans,  commoror; 
con  and  moror,  to  stay  or  delay.]  A 
dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a 
place;  abode;  habitation. 

Commoranty  consists  in  usually  lying 
there.  Slackstone. 

eOM'MORANT,  a.  Dwelling;  ordin- 
arily residing ;  inhabiting. 

All  freeholders  within  the  precinct — and 
all  persons  commorant  therein — are  obliged 
to  attend  the  court-leet.  Blackttone. 

eOMMORA'TION,  n.  A  staying  or 
tarrying. 

eOMMO'RIENT,  a.  [Lat.  commoriens.] 
Dying  at  the  same  time. 

€OM'MOTHER,  n.  A  godmother. 
[Lit.  us.] 

€OMMO'TION,  n.  [Lat.  commotio, 
commoveo  ;  conandmoueo.  See  MOVE. J 

1.  Agitation;  as,  the  commotion  of  the 
sea. — 2.  Tumult  of   people;    disturb- 
ance ;  disorder,  which  may  amount  at 
times  to  sedition  or  insurrection;  as, 
the  commotions  of  a  state. 

When  ye  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be 
not  terrified  ;  Luke  xxi. 
3.  Agitation;   perturbation;    disorder 
of  mind;  heat;  excitement. 

He  could  not  debate  without  commotion. 
Clarendon. 

€OMMO'TIONER,n.  One  who  excites 
commotion.  [Lit.  us.] 

COMMOVE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commoveo.  See 
MOVE.]  To  put  in  motion;  to  dis- 
turb; to  agitate;  to  unsettle;  a  poetic 
word. 

COMMOVED,  pp.  Moved,  agitated. 

€OMMOVING,ppr.  Agitating. 

COMMCNAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  com- 
mune. 

COMMUNE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  communier;  AV. 
cymunaw ;  Arm.  communya.  The 
"Welsh  word  is  by  Owen  considered  as 
a  compound  of  cy,  a  prefix  equivalent 
to  co  and  con  in  Latin,  and  ymun;  ym, 
noting  identity,  and  unaw,  to  unite.  If 
the  word  is  formed  from  cy  or  cum 
and  unus,  it  is  radically  different  from 
common.  But  the  Latin  communico 
accords  with  this  word,  and  with  com- 
mon.'] 1.  To  converse;  to  talk  to- 
gether familiarly ;  to  impart  senti- 
ments mutually,  in  private  or  familiar 
discourse;  followed  by  with  before 
the  person. 

And  there  will  I  meet  and  commune  with 
thee;  Ex.  xxv. 

2.  To  have  intercourse  in  contempla- 
tion or  meditation. 

Commune  with  your  own  heart  on  your 
bed;  Ps.  iv. 

3.  To  partake   of  the   sacrament  or 
Lord's  supper;  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion;  a  common   use   of  the  word  in 
America^  as  it  is  in  the  Welsh. 

COM'MUNE,  n.  A  small  territorial  dis- 
trict in  France— one  of  the  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  country  introduced  in 
the  late  revolution. 


Communibus  annis,  one  year  with  an- 
other; on  an  average. 

Communibus  locis,  one  place  with  an- 
other; on  a  medium. 

COMMUNI€ABIL'ITY,  n.  [See  COM- 
MUNICATE.] The  quality  of  being 
communicable:  capability  of  being  im- 
parted from  one  to  another. 

COMMU'NICABLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That 
may  be  communicated;  capable  of 
being  imparted  from  one  to  another ; 
as,  knowledge  is  communicable  by 
words. 

Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable. 
Milton. 
Eternal  life  is  communicable  to  all. 

Hooker. 

2.  That  may  be  recounted. — 3."f*  Com- 
municative; ready  to  impart. 

COMMU'NICABLENESS,  n.  The 
state  of  being  communicable. 

COMMU'NICABLY,  adv.  With  com- 
munication. 

COMMU'NICANT,  n.  One  who  com- 
municates at  the  Lord's  table;  one 
who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

COMMU'NICATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  com- 
munico,  from  communis,  common.]  1. 
To  impart;  to  give  to  another,  as  a 
partaker;  to  confer  for  joint  posses- 
sion; to  bestow,  as  that  which  the 
receiver  is  to  hold,  retain,  use,  or 
enjoy;  with  to. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  lie  com- 
municates his  blessing's  and  holy  influences. 
Taylor. 

Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  com- 
municate to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good 
things;  Gal.  vi. 

2.  To  impart  reciprocally  or  mutually ; 
to  have  or  enjoy  a  share  of;  followed 
by  with. 

Common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated 
with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 

Bacon. 

But  Diomede  desires  my  company, 
And  still  communicates  his  praise  with  me. 
Dry  (Jen. 

3.  To  impart,  as  knowledge;  to  reveal; 
to  give,  as  information,  either  by  words, 
signs,  or  signals;   as,  to  communicate 
intelligence,   news,  opinions,  or  facts. 
Formerly  this  verb  had  with  before  the 
person   receiving;    as,  "he   communi- 
cated  those   thoughts    only   with   the 
Lord  Digby."     But  now  it  has  to  only. 
— 4.  To  deliver;  as,  to  communicate  a 
message;  to  give;  as,  to  communicate 
motion. 

COMMTJ'NICATE,  v.  f.  To  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  Instead  of  this, 
in  Americat  at  least  in  New  England, 
commune  is  generally  or  always  used. 
— 2.  To  have  a  communication  or  pas- 
sage from  one  to  another;  to  have  the 
means  of  passing  from  one  to  another; 
as,  two  houses  communicate  with  each 
other;  a  fortress  communicates  with 
the  country;  the  canals  of  the  body 
communicate  with  each  other. — 3.  To 
have  intercourse;  applied  to  persons. 
—i.  To  have,  enjoy,  or  suffer  recipro- 
cally; to  have  a  share  with  another. 

Ye  have  done  well  that  ye  did  communi- 
cate with  my  affliction;  Phil.  iv. 

COMMU'NICATED,  pp.  Imparted 
from  one  to  another;  bestowed;  deli- 

COMMU'NICATING^pr.  Imparting; 
giving  or  bestowing;  delivering, — 2. 
Partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. — 3.  Leading  or  con- 
ducting from  place  to  place,  as  a  pas- 
sage; connected  by  a  passage  or  chan- 
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nel;  as,  two  lakes  communicating  with 
each  other. — 4.  Having  intercourse  by 
words,  letters,  or  messages ;  corres- 
ponding. 

COMMUNICATION,  n.  The  act  of 
imparting;  conferring,  or  delivering, 
from  one  to  another;  as, the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  opinions,  or  facts. 
— 2.  Intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or 
messages ;  interchange  of  thoughts  or 
opinions,  by  conference  or  other  means. 
Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders 
of  Israel,  saying,  Ye  sought  for  David  in 
times  past  to  be  king-  over  you;  2  Sam.  iii. 
Let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea; 
nay,  nay;  Matt.  v. 

In  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  "  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"  the  word  may 
signify  conversation,  colloquial  dis- 
courses, or  customary  association  and 
familiarity.  —  3.  Intercourse  ;  inter- 
change of  knowledge ;  correspond- 
ence ;  good  understanding  between 
men. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  stop 
the  communication  necessary  among  all  who 
have  the  management  of  affairs.  Swift. 
4.  Connecting  passage;  means  of  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place ;  as,  a  strait  or 
channel  between  seas  or  lakes,  a  road 
between  cities  or  countries,  a  gallery 
between  apartments  in  a  house,  an 
avenue  between  streets,  &c.  Keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  be- 
sieged place. — 5.  That  which  is  com- 
municated or  imparted.  The  house 
received  a  communication  from  the 
governor  respecting  the  hospital. — C. 
In  rhet.,  a  trope  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  takes  his  hearer  or  speaker  as  a 
partner  in  his  sentiments,  and  says  we, 
instead  of  /  or  you. — Communication 
of  motion,  that  act  of  a  moving  body, 
by  which  it  gives  motion,  or  transfers 
its  motion  to  another  body  at  rest,  or 
accelerates  the  motion  of  a  body 
already  moving.  In  machinery,  it  sig- 
nifies the  transmitting  of  motion  from 
one  part  of  a  machine  to  another. — 
Lines  of  communication,  in  milit.  mat- 
ters, trenches  made  to  continue  and 
preserve  a  safe  correspondence  be- 
tween two  forts  or  posts;  or  at  a  siege, 
between  two  approaches,  that  they 
may  relieve  one  another. 

COMMU'NICATIVE,  a.  Inclined  to 
communicate  ;  ready  to  impart  to 
others.  In  the  sense  of  liberal  of  bene- 
fits, though  legitimate,  it  is  little  used. 
— 2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose,  as 
knowledge,  opinions,  or  facts;  free  to 
communicate;  not  reserved. 

We  have  paid  for  our  want  of  prudenoo, 
and  determine  for  the  future  to  be  less  com- 
municative. Swift. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  communicative;  readi- 
ness to  impart  to  others;  freedom 
from  reserve. 

COMMUNICATOR,  n.  One  who  com- 
municates. 

COMMU'NICATORY,  a.  Imparting 
knowledge. 

COMMUNING,  ppr.  Conversing  fami- 
liarly ;  having  familiar  intercourse. 

COM'MUNING,  n.  Familiar  converse; 
private  intercourse. 

COMMCNION,n.(comnra'nyon.)  [Lat. 
communio ;  Fr.  communion.  See  COM- 
MON.] 1.  Fellowship ;  intercourse 
between  two  persons  or  more;  inter- 
change of  transactions  or  offices ;  a 
state  of  giving  and  receiving;  agree- 
ment ;  concord. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  seek  communion 
and  fellowship  with  others.  Hooker. 
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What  rotnmunion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness? 2  Cor.  vi. 

The  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  you  all ;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
2.  Mutual  intercourse  or  union  in  reli- 
gious worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. The  Protestant  churches  have 
no  communion  with  the  Romish  church. 
— 3.  The  body  of  Christians  who  have 
one  common  faith  and  discipline.  The 
three  grand  communions  into  which 
the  Christian  church  is  divided,  are 
those  of  the  Greek,  the  Romish,  and 
the  Protestant  churches. — 4.  The  act 
of  communicating  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist ;  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  the  participation  of  the 
blessed  sacrament.  The  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Lateran  decrees  that  every  be- 
liever shall  receive  the  communion  at 
least  at  Easter. — 5.  Union  of  profess- 
ing Christians  in  a  particular  church; 
as,  members  in  full  communion. — Com- 
munion-service, in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  is  the  office  for  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacrament. 
• — Communion  table,  the  table  round 
which  the  communicants  sit  or  kneel 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. — 
Communion  elements,  the  bread  and 
wine  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

COMMONIONIST,  n.  One  of  the  same 
communion. 

COM'MUNISM,  n.  [Fr.  commune,  com- 
mon.] Community  of  property  among 
rvll  the  inhabitants  of  a  state ;  a  state  of 
things  in  which  there  are  no  individual 
or  separate  rights  in  property ;  a  new 
French  word  nearly  synonymous  with 
Agrarianism,  Socialism,  and  Radical- 
ism. 

COM'MUNIST,  n.  An  advocate  for  a 
community  of  property  among  citizens. 
Some  persons  of  this  sect  contend  also 
for  a  community  of  females,  or  a  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

COMMUNITY,  n.  [Lat.  communitas. 
See  COMMON.]  1.  Properly,  common 
possession  or  enjoyment;  as,  a  com- 
munity of  goods. 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  original  com- 
munity of  all  things.  Locke. 

2.  A  society  of  people  having  common 
rights  and  privileges,  or  common  inte- 
rests, civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical; 
or  living  under  the  same  laws  and  regu- 
lations.   This  word  may  signify  a  com- 
monwealth or  state,  a  body  politic,  or 
a  particular  society  or  order^of  men 
within   a   state;    as,  a   community    of 
monks;    and  it  is  often  used  for  the 
public  or  people  in  general,  without 
very  definite  limits. — 3.f  Commonness ; 
frequency. 

COMMUTABIL'ITY,  «.  [See  COM- 
MUTE.] The  quality  of  being  capable 
of  being  exchanged  or  put,  one  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

COMMU'TABLE,  a.  [Lat.  commuta- 
bilis.  See  COMMUTE.]  That  may  be 
exchanged,  or  mutually  changed;  that 
may  be  given  for  another. — In  phi- 
lology, that  may  pass  from  one  into 
another;  as  the  letter  b  is  commutable 
with  v;  or  in  Celtic,  b  and  mh  are 
commutable. 

COMMUTATION,  n.  [Lat.  commu- 
tatio.  See  COMMUTE.]  1.  Change; 
alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one  state 
to  another. — 2.  Exchange;  the- act  of 
giving  one  thing  for  another;  barter. 

The  use  of  money  is  to  save  the  commuta- 
tion of  more  bulky  commodities.  Arbuthnot. 
Commutation  of  tithes.  See  TITHES. — 

3.  In  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty  or 


punishment  from  a  greater  to  a  less; 
as  banishment  instead  of  death. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts 
for  money  agreed  to  be  given  as  a  commu- 
tation for  penance.  Blackttone. 
Angle  of  commutation,  in  astro.,  is  the 
distance  between  the  sun's  true  place, 
seen  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of 
a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. — 
Commutation,  in  rhet.,  is  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  complete  transposi- 
tion of  the  words  takes  place;  as,  I  do 
not  live  that  I  may  eat,  but  1  eat  that 
I  may  live. 

COMMU'TATIVE,  a.  [Fr.  commutatif; 
It.  commutativo.  See  COMMUTE.]  Re- 
lative to  exchange;  interchangeable; 
mutually  passing  from  one  to  another; 
as,  commutative  justice,  justice  which 
is  mutually  done  and  received,  between 
men  in  society. 

To  cultivate  an  habitual  regard  to  com- 
mutative justice.  Burke. 

COMMU'TATIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of 
reciprocal  exchange. 

COMMOTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commuto ;  con 
and  muto,  to  change.  See  MUTABLE 
and  MUTATION.]  1.  To  exchange;  to 
put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another; 
to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for  an- 
other; as,  to  commute  our  labours;  to 
commute  pain  for  pleasure. — 2.  In  law, 
to  exchange  one  penalty  or  punishment 
for  another  of  less  severity ;  as,  to  com- 
mute death  for  transportation. 

COMMOTE,  v.  i.  To  atone;  to  com- 
pensate; to  stand  in  the  place  of;  as, 
one  penalty  commutes  for  another. 

COMMUTED,  pp.  Exchanged. 

COMMOTING,  ppr.  Exchanging. 

COMMU'TUAL,  a.  [con  and  mutual] 
Mutual;  reciprocal;  used  in  poetry. 
There,  with  commutual  zeal,  we  both  had 

strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love. 

Pope . 

CO'MOSE,  a.  [Lat.  comosus,  hairy.] 
In  bot.,  having  hairs  at  one  or  both 
ends,  if  speaking  of  seeds;  being  ter- 
minated by  coloured  empty  bracts,  if 
applied  to  inflorescences. 

COMPACT/,  a.  [Lat.  compactus,  com- 
pingo  ;  con  and  pango,  pactus,  to  thrust, 
drive,  fix,  make  fast  or  close;  antiq. 
pago,  paco ;  Gr.  mtytv*.  See  PACK.] 
Literally,  driven,  thrust,  or  pressed 
together.  Hence,  1.  Closely  and  firmly 
united,  as  the  particles  of  solid  bodies ; 
firm;  close;  solid;  dense.  Stone,  iron, 
and  wood  are  compact  bodies.  A  com- 
pact leaf,  in  bot.,  is  one  having  the 
pulp  of  a  close  firm  texture. — 2.  Com- 
posing; consisting. 

A  wandering1  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour. 

Milton.  Shak. 

This  sense  is  not  common.  [See  the 
verb.]  Compact  seems  to  be  used  for 
compacted.  So  in  the  following  exam- 
ple.— 3.  Joined  ;  held  together.  [Lit. 
ii*.] 

A  pipe  of  seven  ret'ds,  compact  with  wax 
together.  Peacham. 

4.  Brief;  close;  pithy;  not  diffuse;  not 
verbose ;  as,  a  compact  discourse. 

eOM'PA€T,  n.  [Lat.  compactum.]  An 
agreement;  a  contract  between  par- 
ties; a  word  that  may  be  applied,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  any  covenant  or  con- 
tract between  individuals;  but  it  is 
more  generally  applied  to  agreements 
between  nations  and  states,  as  treaties 
and  confederacies.  So  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a  political 
contract  between  the  states ;  a  national 
compact.  Or  the  word  is  applied  to 
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the  agreement  of  the  individuals  of  a 
community. 

The  law  of  nations  depends  on  mutual 
compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  &c.    Blackttone. 

In  the  beginnings  of  speech  there  was  tm 
implicit  compact,  founded  on  common  con- 
sent. South. 
COMPACT",  D.  t.  To  thrust,  drive,  or 
press  closely  together;  to  join  firmly; 
to  consolidate;  to  make  close;  as  the 
parts  which  compose  a  body. 

Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious 
stone.  Bluckmore 

This  verb  is  not  much  used.    The  par 
ticiple  is  more  frequent ;  as,  the  earth's 
compacted  sphere. 

The  solids  arc  more  strict  and  compacted 
Arbuthnot 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a 
system. 

The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted;  Eph.  iv. 

3.  To  league  with. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone-  Shak 

4.  To  compose  or  make  out  ot. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 

Shak 

In  the  two  last  examples,  compact  is 

used  for  compacted. 
COMPACT'ED,  pp.    Pressed    close; 

firmly  united  or  connected. 
COMPACT'EDLY,  adv.  In  a  compact 

manner. 
COMPACT'EDNESS,  n.   A   state  of 

being  compact;  firmness;  closeness  of 

parts;  density,   whence  results  hard- 
ness. 
eOMPA€TEH,  n.  One  who  makes  a 

compact. 
COMPACTING,  ppr.  Uniting  closely; 

consolidating. 
COMPA€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 

compact ;  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pact. 
COMPACTLY,  adv.  Closely;  densely; 

with  close  union  of  parts. 
COMPACTNESS,  n.  Firmness ;  close 

union  of  parts;  density. 
COMPACT'UKE,   n.    Close   union  or 

connection    of   parts;    structure  well 

connected;  manner  of  joining. 
COMPARES,  n.   [Lat.]  A  system  of 

structure  of  many  parts  united. 
COMPAGINA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  compa- 

go.     See  COMPACT.]     Union  of  parts ; 

structure ;     connection ;     contexture. 

[Lit.  us.] 

€OM'PANABLE,+  a.  Companionable. 
€OM'PANABLENESS,t  n.  Sociable- 

COMPAN'IABLE.f  a.  Social. 

€OMPAN'IABLENESS,t  M.  Sociable- 
ness. 

COM'PANIED,  pp.  Associated  with  ; 
attended. 

COMPAN'ION,  n.  (compan'yun.)  [Fr. 
compagnon;  Arm.  compaiynun;  Ir. 
companach.  See  COMPANY.]  1.  One 
who  keeps  company  with  another;  one 
with  whom  a  person  frequently  asso- 
ciates, and  converses.  "It  differs  from 
friend" says  Johnson, " as  acquaintance 
from  confidence."  The  word  does  not 
necessarily  imply  friendship ;  bait  a 
companion  is  often  or  generally  a 
friend. 

A  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed ; 
Prov.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  accompanies  another;  as 
two  persons  meeting  casually  and  tra- 
velling together  are  called  companions. 
So  soldiers  are  called  companions  in 

arms 3.  A  partner ;  an  associate. 

Epaphroditus,  my  brother,  and  companion 
iu  labour  and  fellow-soldier  j   Phil.  ii. 
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4.  A  fellow;  a  mate. — 5.  A  sort  of 
wooden  porch  placed  over  the  entrance 
or  staircase  of  the  cabin  in  merchant 
ships.  Hence  the  ladder  by  which  of- 
ficers ascend  to  and  descend  from  the 
quarter  deck  is  called  the  companion 
ladder. 

COMPANIONABLE,  «.  Fit  for  good 
fellowship;  qualified  to  be  agreeable  in 
company ;  sociable ;  agreeable  as  a 
companion. 

COMPA'NIONABLENESS,  n.  Soci- 
ableness. 

COMPAN'IONABLY,  adv.  In  a  com- 
panionable manner. 

COMPAN'IONLESS,  a.  Having  no 
companion. 

COMPAN'IONSHIP,  n.  Fellowship; 
association. — 2.  Company;  train. 

COM'PANY,  n,  [It.  compagnia;  Fr. 
compagnie;  not  from  cum  and  panis, 
bread,  a  mess  or  number  of  men  eat- 
ing together,  as  is  commonly  supposed ; 
but  from  cum  and  pannus,  cloth,  Teu- 
tonic fahne  or  vaan,  a  flag.  The  word 
denotes  a  band  or  number  of  men  un- 
der one  flag  or  standard.  What  de- 
cides this  question  is,  the  Spanish  mode 
of  writing  the  word  with  n  tilde,  titled 
n,  companies  for  this  is  the  manner  of 
writing  pano,  cloth ;  whereas  panis, 
bread,  is  written  pan.  The  orthogra- 
phy of  the  word  in  the  other  languages 
is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.]  1.  In 
milit.  affairs,  the  soldiers  united  under 
the  command  of  a  captain ;  a  subdivision 
of  a  regiment,  consisting  usually  of  a 
number  from  60  to  100  men.  But  the 
number  is  indefinite. — 2.  Any  assem- 
blage of  persons ;  a  collection  of  men, 
or  other  animals,  in  a  very  indefinite 
sense.  It  may  be  applied  to  a  small 
number,  or  any  multitude  whatever ; 
as  in  scripture  we  read  of  a  company 
of  priests,  a  company  of  prophets,  and 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels ; 
also,  a  company  of  horses. — 3.  An  as- 
semoiage  of  persons  for  entertainment 
or  festivity :  a  party  collected  by  invi- 
tation or  otherwise. — 4.  Persons  that 
associate  with  others  for  conversation 
or  pleasure ;  society  ;  as,  let  your  chil- 
dren keep  good  company. — 5.  The  state 
of  being  a  companion  ;  the  act  of  ac- 
companying; fellowship;  society;  as, 
we  cannot  enjoy  the  company  of  licen- 
tious men. 

I  will  keep  thee  company,  Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  in  a  joint  concern ; 
as,  a  company  of  merchants  or  me- 
chanics; a  company  of  players.  The 
word  is  applicable  to  private  partner- 
ships or  to  incorporated  bodies  of 
men.  Hence  it  may  signify  a  firm, 
house,  or  partnership ;  or  a  corpora- 
tion, as  the  East  InoUa  Company,  a 
banking  or  insurance  company. — 7.The 
crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers  ; 
also,  a  fleet. — To  bear  company;  to  ac- 
company ;  to  attend;  to  go  with;  de- 
noting a  temporary  association. 

Hts  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 
Pope. 

To  keep  company,  to  accompany :  to 
attend;  also,  to  associate  with  fre- 
quently or  habitually;  hence,  to  fre- 
quent public  houses ;  Prov,  xxix. 

COM'PANY,  v.  t.  To  accompany;  to 
attend  ;  to  go  with  ;  to  be  companion 
to,  [But  accompany  is  generally  used.] 
COM'PANY,  v.  i.  To  associate  with ; 
to  frequent  the  company  of. 

I  wrote  yon  not  to  company  with  forni- 
cators;  1  Cor.  v. 


2.f   To   be   a  gay  companion. — 3.  To 
have  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 

COM'PANYING,  ppr.  Associating 
with;  accompanying;  attending. 

COM'PARABLE,  a.  [Lat.  compara- 
bilis.  See  COMPARE.]  That  may  be 
compared ;  worthy  of  comparison ; 
being  of  equal  regard ;  that  may  be 
estimated  as  equal. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to 

the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous 

friend.  Addison. 

The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to 

fine  gold  ;  Lam.  iv. 

COM'PARABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or 
degree  worthy  to  be  compared,  or  of 
equal  regard. 

€OM'PARATES,  n.  In  logic,  the  two 
things  compared  to  one  another,  as, 
the  life  of  man  to  a  leaf. 

COMPARA'TIO-LITERA'RUM,  n 
[Lat.]  A  term  in  Scots  law,  signifying 
the  comparison  of  hand  writings.  This 
is  one  of  the  means  resorted  to  for 
proving  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an 
allegation  of  forgery. 

COMPARA'TION,  n.  Provision ;  a 
making  provision. 

COMPARATIVE,  a.  [Lat.  compara- 
tivus;  It.  comparativo;  Fr.  comparatif 
See  COMPARE.]  1.  Estimated  by  com- 
parison ;  not  positive  or  absolute.  The 
comparative  weight  of  a  body,  is  that 
which  is  estimated  by  comparing  it 
with  the  weight  of  another  body.  A 
body  may  be  called  heavy,  when  com- 
pared with  a  feather,  which  would  be 
called  light,  when  compared  with  iron. 
So  of  comparative  good  or  evil. — 2. 
Having  the  power  of  comparing  dif- 
ferent things;  as,  a  comparative  fac- 
ulty. Qu. — 3.  In  gram.,  expressing 
more  or  less.  The  comparative  degree 
of  an  adjective  expresses  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  a  quantity,  or  quality, 
than  the  positive  ;  as,  brighter,  or  more 
bright;  smaller;  finer;  stronger;  weaker. 
—  Comparative  anatomy,  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  anatomy 
of  other  animals  than  man,  with  a  view 
to  compare  their  structure  with  that  of 
human  beings,  and  thus  to  illustrate 
the  animal  functions,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  several  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  the  only  true  basis  of  phy- 
siology. 

€OMPAR'ATIVE,f  n.  One  who  is 
equal  or  pretends  to  be  an  equal. 

COMPARATIVELY,  adv.  In  a  state 
of  comparison ;  by  comparison  ;  ac- 
cording to  estimate  made  by  compari- 
son; not  positively,  absolutely  or  in  it- 
self. A  thing  is  comparatively  heavy, 
when  it  is  compared  with  something 
less  heavy.  Paper  is  comparatively 
light  or  heavy;  light,  when  compared 
with  lead;  and  heavy,  when  compared 
with  air. 

How  few,  comparatively,  are  the  in- 
stances of  a  wise  application  of  time  nnd 
talents!  Anon 

COMPARE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comparotto  pre- 
pare, to  provide  or  procure,  to  make 
equal,  to  compare ;  con  and  paro,  to 
prepare ;  It.  parare,  to  dress,  trim, 
adorn;  also,  to  parry;  Sp.  parar,  to 
prepare,  to  halt,  to  stop,  to  prevent,  to 
detain,  to  stake  at  cards  ;  Port,  parar, 
to  stop  or  cease  to  go  forward;  to  meet 
or  confine  upon ;  to  touch  or  be  bound- 
ed; to  tend;  to  drive  at  some  end;  to 
aim  at ;  to  come  to ;  to  hinder;  to  par- 
ry, or  ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  in 
inclination  or  morals ;  to  lay  or  stake 
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as  a  wager ;  Sp.  parada,  a  halt,  stop, 
pause;  a  fold  for  cattle;  a  relay  of 
horses  or  mules;  a  dam  or  bank;  abet, 
stake,  or  wager ;  a  parade,  or  place  of 
exercise  for  troops;  W.  parodi,to  pre- 
pare. This  seems  to  be  the  s~;,  bara, 
of  the  Shemitic  languages.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  throw,  drive,  or  strike; 
hence,  to  drive  or  force  off,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  pare;  hence,  to  trim,  or  dress, 
which  may  be  from  separating,  as  in 
the  French  parer  des  cuirs,  to  dress  or 
curry  leather ;  or  from  setting  off,  as 
we  express  the  idea,  that  is,  by  en- 
largement, or  display  ;  or  from  setting 
in  order,  as  we  say,  to  fix.  The  sense 
of  compare  is  allied  to  the  Portuguese 
application  of  the  word,  to  come  to,  to 
meet ;  and  the  Lat.  par,  equal,  belongs 
to  the  same  root,  and  seems  to  be  in- 
cluded in  comparo.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal significations  is,  to  stop  ;  that  is, 
to  set;  to  fix.  In  fencing,  it  is  to  in- 
tercept by  thrusting  the  weapon  aside. 
In  gaming,  it  is  to  lay  or  throw  down. 
All  the  senses  unite  in  that  of  extend- 
ing, thrusting,  or  driving.  \V.  par,  that 
is,  contiguous,  preparedness,  a  pair,  a 
fellow,  Eng.  peer,  Lat.  par.  The 
latter  word  seems  to  signify,  extended, 
or  reaching  to,  and  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  Portuguese  sense  of  contiguity.] 

1.  To  set  or  bring  things  together  in 
fact  or  in  contemplation,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
agreement    or    disagreement ;    as,   to 
compare  two  pieces  of  cloth,  two  tables, 
or  coins ;  to  compare  reasons  and  argu- 
ments; to  compare  pleasure  with  pain. 
In  comparing  movable  things,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  bring  them  together,  for  ex- 
amination.    In  comparing  things  im- 
movable or  remote,  and  abstract  ideas, 
we  bring  them  together  in  the  mind,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  and  consider  them 
in  connection.     Comparison  therefore 
is  really  collation,  or  it  includes  it.— 2. 
To  liken  ;  to  represent  as  similar,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Solon  compared  the  people  tn  the  sea,  and 
orators  and  counsellors  to  the  winds;  for 
that  the  sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the 
winds  did  not  trouble  it.  JBacon. 

In  this  sense  compare  is  followed  by  to. 
— 3.  To  examine  the  relations  of  things 
to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  discover 
their  relative  proportions,  quantities,  or 
qualities;  as,  to  compare  two  king- 
doms, or  two  mountains  with  each 
other;  to  compare  the  number  ten 
with  fifteen;  to  compare  ice  with  crys- 
tal; to  compare  a  clown  with  a  danc- 
ing master  or  a  dandy.  In  this  sense 
compare  is  followed  by  with. — 4.  In 
gram.,  to  form  an  adjective  in  the  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  as,  blackish, 
black,  blacker,  blackest. — 5.f  To  get ; 
to  procure;  to  obtain;  as  in  Latin. 
COMPARE,  v.  i.  To  hold  comparison  ; 
to  be  like  or  equal. — 2.f  To  vie. 
COMPARE,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
pared; comparative  estimate ;  com- 
parison ;  possibility  of  entering  into 
comparison,  or  being  considered  as 
equal. 

Their  small  gallies  may  not  hold  compare 
With  our  tall  ships.  Waller. 

2.  Simile ;   similitude ;    illustration  by 
comparison.     [  This  noun  is  in  use,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  elegant .] 

COMPARED,  pp.  Set  together  and  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  likeness  or  un- 
likeness,  agreement  or  disagreement ; 
likened ;  represented  as  similar. 
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COMPARER,  n.  One  who  compares  or 
makes  a  comparison. 

COMPARING,  ppr.  Examining  the  re- 
lations of  things  to  each  other;  liken- 
ing. 

COMPARING,  n.  Act  of  comparing. 

COMPARISON,  n.  [It.  comparazione; 
Fr.  comparaison;  Lat.  comparatio.  See 
COMPARE.]  1.  The  act  of  comparing; 
the  act  of  considering  the  relation  be- 
tween persons  or  tilings,  with  a  view 
to  discover  their  agreement  or  resem- 
blance, or  their  disagreement  or  differ- 
ence. 

We  learn  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
men  and  their  actions  by  comparison.  Anon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared. 

If  we  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good 
and  evil,  we  shall  limi  it  lies  much  in  com- 
panion. Locke. 

3.  Comparative  estimate;  proportion. 
Who  is  left   among    you   that   saw  this 

house  in  its  first  glory  ?  And  how  do  you 
see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in  com- 
parison of  it  as  nothing?  Hag.  ii. 

4.  In  gram.,  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
jective in  its  several  degrees  of  signifi- 
cation; as,  strong,  stronger,  strongest; 
greenish,  green,  greener,  greenest;  glo- 
rious,   more    glorious,    most    glorious. 
In  English,  there  are  strictly  four  de- 
grees of  comparison. — 5.  A  simile ;  si- 
militude, or  illustration  by  similitude. 

Whereto  shall  we  likeii  the  kingdom  of 
God?  Or  with  what  comparison  shall  we 
compare  it?  Mark  iv. 

G.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  two  things 
are  considered  with  regard  to  a  third, 
which  is  common  to  them  both  ;  as,  a 
hero  is  like  a  lion  in  courage.  Here 
courage  is  common  to  hero  and  lion, 
and  constitutes  the  point  of  resem- 
blance. 

The  distinction  between  similitude  and 
comparison  is,  that  the  former  has  reference 
to  the  quality;  the  latter,  to  the  quantity. 
Comparison  is  between  more  and  less;  si- 
militude  is  between  good  and  bud.  Hanni- 
bal— hung  like  a  tempest  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Alps — is  a  likeness  by  similitude. 
The  sublimity  of  the  scriptural  prophets 
exceeds  that  of  Homer,  as  much  as  thunder 
is  louder  than  a  whisper— is  a  likeness  by 
comparison,  J.Q.  Adams,  Lee.  ix. 

But  comparison  has  reference  to  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity.  Comparison, 
among  phrenologists,  is  one  of  the  re- 
flecting faculties;  its  function  is  to  give 
the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances 
and  analogies ;  to  produce  a  tendency, 
to  compare  one  thing  with  another, 
and  to  suggest  resemblances  between 
objects  or  ideas.  Its  organ  is  situated 
at  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  above 
Eventuality. 

COMPART,  v.  t.  [Fr.  compartir;  con 
or  com  and  partir;  Lat.  partio,  to  divide. 
See  PART.]  To  divide;  to  mark  out  a 
plan  or  design  into  its  several  parts,  or 
subdivisions. 

COMPARTED,  pp.  Divided  into  parts 
or  apartments. 

COMPART'IMENT,  n.  [Fr.]  Compart- 
ment. 

COMPARTING,  ppr.  Dividing  or  dis- 
posing into  parts. 

COMPARTT'TION,  n.  The  act  of  di- 
viding into  parts.  In  arch.,  the  division 
or  disposition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  its  various 
apartments. — 2.  Division  ;  part  divided ; 
a  separate  part ;  as,  amphitheatres 
needed  no  compartitions. 
COMPARTMENT,  n.  [Fr.  comparti- 
ment;  It.  compartimento.]  1.  A  division 
or  separate  part  of  a  general  design, 


as  of  a  picture,  or  of  a  ground-plot. — 
2.  A  design  composed  of  several  dif- 
ferent figures,  disposed  with  symmetry, 
for  ornament ;  as,  a  compartment  of 
tiles  or  bricks,  duly  arranged,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  varnished,  to  deco- 
rate a  building.  In  gardening,  com- 
partments are  assemblages  of  beds, 
plots,  borders,  walks,  &c.  In  her.,  a 
compartment  is  called  aUo  a  partition. 

COMPXRTNER,  n.  A  sharer. 

COM'PASS,  n.  [Fr.  compos;  con  or 
com  and  Fr.  pas,  Sp.  pasot  It.  passo,  a 
pace  or  step,  Lat.  passus,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  participle  of  pando,  to 
open  or  stretch.  [See  PACE  and  PASS.] 
A  compass  is  a  stepping  together.  So 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  it  signifies 
a  beating  of  time  in  music.]  1.  Stretch ; 
reach;  extent;  the  limit  or  boundary 
of  a  space,  and  the  space  included ; 
applied  to  time,  space,  sound,  &c.  Our 
knowledge  lies  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  The  universe  extends  be- 
yond the  compass  of  our  thoughts.  So 
we  say,  the  compass  of  a  year,  the  com- 
pass of  an  empire,  the  compass  of  rea- 
son, the  compass  of  the  voice. 

And  in  chat  compass  all  the  world  con- 
tains. Dryffen. 

2.  A  passing  round  ;  a  circular  course; 
a  circuit. 

Time  is  come  round; 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ; 

My  life  has  run  its  compast.  Shak. 

They    fetched  a  compass  of  seven   days 

journey;  2  Kings  iii.;  2  Sinn,  v.;  Actsxxviii. 

3.  Moderate  bounds ;  limits  of  truth ; 
moderation ;  due  limits. 

In  two  hundred  years,  (I  speak  within 
compass,)  no  such  commission  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Davies. 

This  sense  is  the  same  as  the  first,  and 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  phrase  lies  in 
theword  within. — 4. The  extent  or  limit 
of  the  voice,  or  of  sound.  [See  No.  1.] — 
5.  '*  The  mariner's  compasn,  called  rrw- 
pas  de  mer,  or  boussole,  by  the  French, 
is  an  instrument  used  to  point  out  the 
way  or  course  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel 
at  sea.  It  consists  of  three  parts; 
namely,  the  box,  the  card  or  8y,  and 
the  needle.  The  box,  which  contains 
the  card  and  needle,  is  a  circular  brass 
receptacle,  hung  within  a  wooden  one, 
by  two  concentric  rings  called  gimbals, 


Compass  Face  or  <  ;u  i. 

so  fixed  by  the  cross  centres  to  the  box, 
that  the  inner  one,  or  compass-box, 
shall  retain  an  horizontal  position  in  all 
motions  of  the  ship.  The  card,  or  fly, 
is  a  circle  of  stiff  varnished  paper,  re- 
presenting the  horizon,  and  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, called  points  or  rhumbs;  the 
intervals  between  the  points  are  also 
divided  into  halves  and  quarters ;  and 
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the  whole  circumference  into  equal  parts 
or  degrees,  360  of  which  complete  the  cir- 
cle; and  consequently,  the  distance  or 
angle  comprehended  between  any  two 
rhumbs,  is  equal  to  eleven  and  a  quarter 
degrees.  The  four  principal  are  called 
cardinal  points;  viz.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  The  names  of  the  rest  are 
compounded  of  these.  The  needle  is 
a  small  bar  of  steel  made  magnetical, 
which  has  the  property  of  pointing  one 
of  its  ends  towards  the  north  pole  of 
the  world.  It  is  fixed  in  the  under 
side  of  the  card,  and  in  the  centre  is 
placed  a  conical  socket,  which  is  poised 
on  an  upright  pointed  pin,  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box ;  so  that  the  card, 
hanging  on  the  pin,  turns  freely  round 
its  centre ;  and  one  of  the  points,  by  the 
property  of  the  needle,  will  always  be  di- 
rected towards  the  north  pole.  The  top 
of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glass  pane, 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing 
the  motion  of  the  card."* — Marine  Dic- 
tionary.— The  Azimuth  compass  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing. 
[See  AZIMUTH.] — 6.  Compass  or  Com- 
passes, [or  a  pair  of  compasses,  so 
named  from  its  legs,  but  pair  is  super- 
fluous or  improper,  and  the  singular 
number,  compass,  is  the  preferable 
name,]  an  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  measuring  figures,  &c.,  consist- 
ing of  two  pointed  legs  or  branches, 
made  of  iron,  steel  or  brass,  joined  at 
the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they  move. 
There  are  also  compasse's  of  three  legs, 
or  triangular  compasses,  cylindrical 
and  spherical  compasses,  with  four 
branches,  and  various  other  kinds. — 7. 
An  instrument  used  in  surveying  land, 
constructed  in  the  main  like  the  mari- 
ner's compass ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  needle  is  not  fitted  into 
the  card,  moving  with  it,  but  plays 
alone ;  the  card  being  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  circle  divided 
into  300  degrees  on  the  limb.  This  in- 
strument is  used  in  surveying  land,  and 
in  directing  travellers  in  a  desert  or 
forest,  miners,  &c. 

COM'PASS,  v.  t.  Literally,  to  measure 
with  a  compass.  Hence,  1.  To  stretch 
round;  to  extend  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole :  hence,  to  inclose,  encircle, 
grasp,  or  seize;  as,  to  compass  with  the 
arms. — 2.  To  surround;  to  environ; 
to  inclose  on  all  sides;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  around,  round,  or  about. 
Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  they  about.  Shak. 

With  favour  wilt  thou.  compass  him  as  with 
a  shield;   Ps.  v. 

The   willows   of   the  brook  compass  him 
about;  Job  xl. 

3.  To  go  or  walk  round. 

Ye  shall  compass  the  city  —  and  tho 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven 
times  ;  Josh.  vi. 

For  ye  compass  sea  and  land  ;  Mat.  xxiii. 

4.  To  besiege;  to  beleaguer;  to  block 
up.     This  is  not  a  different  sense,  but 
a  particular  application. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  rouml,  and'  keep 
tliet;  in  on  every  side;  Luke  xix. 
o.  To  obtain  ;  to  attain  to;  to  procure 
to  bring  within  one's  power;  to  accom- 
plish. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  iny  skill. 

Shak. 

How  can  you  hope  to  compass  your  de» 
signs?  Den  hum, 

6.  To  purpose;  to  intend;  to  imagine 
to  plot;  to  contrive;  as,  we  say,  to  30 


COMPATIBLE 
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about  to  perform,  but  in  mind  only  ; 
as,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 

Compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king  are  synonymous  terms  i  compasi 
signifying  the  purpose  or  design  of  the 
mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech, 
the  carrying  such  design  to  effect. 

Rlackttone. 

eOMTASSABLE,<z.  That  may  be  com- 
passed. 

GOM'PASS-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  a  com- 
pass. 

COMTASS-NEEDLE,  n.  The  needle 
of  a  compass. 

COM'PASS-SAW,  n.  A  saw  that  cuts 
in  a  circular  manner. 
COM'PASSED,  pp.   Embraced;    sur- 
rounded;   inclosed;   obtained;    imag- 
ined. 

COM'PASSING,  ppr.  Embracing; 
going  round ;  inclosing ;  obtaining ;  ac- 
complishing; imagining;  intending. — 
2.  In  ship-building,  incurvated;  arched 
COM'PASSING,  n.  In  ship-buildina, 
the  act  of  betiding  timber  into  a  curve. 
COMPAS'SION,  n.  [It.  compatsione ; 
Fr.  compassion;  Low  Lat.  compassio, 
compatior  ;  con  and  patior,  passus,  to 
suffer.  See  PATIENCE.]  1.  A  suffer- 
ing with  another;  painful  sympathy; 
a  sensation  of  sorrow  excited  by  the 
distress  or  misfortunes  of  another; 
pity ;  commiseration.  Compassion  is 
a  mixed  passion,  compounded  of  love 
and  sorrow ;  at  least  some  portion  of 
love  generally  attends  the  pain  or 
regret,  or  is  excited  by  it.  Extreme 
distress  of  an  enemy  even  changes 
enmity  into  at  least  temporary  affec- 
tion. 

He,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their 
iniquity;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 

His  father  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him ;  Luke  xv. 
COMPAS'SION,f  r.  t.  To  pity. 
COMPAS'SIONABLE,   a.   Deserving 
of  pity.     [Lit.  us.] 

COMPAS>SI9NATE,a.  Having  a  tem- 
per or  disposition  to  pity ;  inclined  to 
show  mercy;  merciful;  having  a  heart 
that  is  tender,  and  easily  moved  by  the 
distresses,  sufferings,  wants,  and  infir- 
mities of  others. 

There  never  was  a  heart  truly  great  and 

generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 

passionate.  South. 

COMPASSIONATE,  u.  t.  To  pity;  to 

commiserate;  to  have  compassion  for. 

Compastionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me. 

Addison. 

COMPAS'SIONATED,  pp.  Pitied. 
COMPASSIONATELY,    adv.    With 
compassion ;  mercifully. 
COMPAS'SIONATENESS,    n.     The 
quality  of  being  compassionate. 
COMPAS'SIONATING,  ppr.  Having 
pity  on;  commiserating. 
COM'PASSLESS,  «.  Having  no  com- 
pass. 

COMPATERN'ITY,  n.  [con  and  pa- 
ternity.'] The  relation  of  a  godfather 
to  the  person  for  whom  he  answers. 
COMPATIBILITY,  n.  [See  COM- 
PATIBLE.] Consistency ;  the  qnality 
or  power  of  coexisting  with  something 
else;  suitableness;  as,  a  compatibility 
of  tempers. 

COMPAT'IBLE,  a.  [Fr.  compatible; 
from  the  Lat.  competo,  to  sue  or  seek 
for  the  same  thing,  to  agree ;  aon  and 
peto,  to  seek.]  Consistent ;  that  may 
exist  with;  suitable;  not  incongruous; 
agreeable;  followed  by  trithf  some- 
times by  to,  but  less  properly. 

The  poets  have  joined  qualities  which  by 
nature  aro  the  most  compatible.       Broome.  : 


The  office  of  a  legislator  and  of  a  judge 
are  deemed  not  compatible. 

To  pardon  offenders  is  not  always  com- 
patible with  public  safety. 
COMPATIBLENESS,?!.  Consistency; 
fitness;  agreement;  the  same  as  com- 
patibility,  which  is  generally  used. 
COMPATIBLY,  ado.  Fitly;  suitably; 
consistently. 

COMPA'TIENT,  a.  [Lat.  con  and 
patior.]  Suffering  together.  [Lit.  us.] 
COMPATRIOT,  n.  [It.  compatriotta  ; 
Sp.  compatriota ;  con  or  com  and  pa- 
triot.] A  fellow-patriot;  one  of  the 
same  country. 

€OMPAT'RrOT,  a.  Of  the  same  coun- 
try. 

COMPAT'RIOTISM,  n.  Fellow-pa- 
triotism. 

€OMPEAR',  v.  i.  [Fr.  comparoir.]  In 
Scots  law,  to  present  one's  self  in  a 
court,  in  consequence  of  being  sum- 
moned.— 2.  To  appear  in  a  court  by 
counsel. 

COMPEAR'ANCE,  n.  A  term  in  Scots 
law,  applied  to  the  appearance  made 
for  a  defender  by  his  counsel  in  an 
action. 

COMPEER,  n.  [Lat.  compar ;  con  and 
par,  equal.     See  PEER.]     An  equal;  a 
companion ;  an  associate ;  a  mate. 
COMPEER,  r.  t.  To  equal;  to  match; 
to  be  equal  with. 

COMPEER,t  »•  i.  [Lat.  coinpareo.] 
To  appear. 

COMPEL',  v.  t.  [Lat.  compello,  com- 
pettere;  con  and  pello,  to  drive.  See 
PEAL  and  APPEAL.]  1.  To  drive  or 
urge  with  force,  or  irresistibly;  to 
constrain ;  to  oblige ;  to  necessitate, 
either  by  physical  or  moral  force;  as, 
circumstances  compel  us  to  practise 
economy. 

Thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  A 
bond  servant ;  Lev.  xxv, 

And  they  compel  one  Simon — to  bear  his 
cross ;  Mark  xv. 

Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may 
be  filled  ;  Luke  xiv. 

2.  To  force ;  to  take  by  force  or  vio- 
lence; to  seize. 

The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel 

from  each 

A  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  Skak. 

[This  sense  is  harsh,  and  not  very  com- 
mon.]-—3.  To  drive  together ;  to  gather ; 
to  unite  in  a  crowd  or  company.  A 
Latinism,  compellere  gregem. 

In  one  troop  compelled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  seize;  to  overpower;  to  hold. 

And  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  com- 
pelled. Dryden 
[Unusual.] — 5.f  To  call  forth,  Lat. 
compellere. 

COMPEL'LABLE,   a.   That    may   be 
driven,  forced,  or  constrained. 
COMPEL'LABLY,  adv.   By  compul- 
sion. 

COMPELLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  compel- 
latio ;  compello,  compellare,  the  same 
word  as  the  preceding,  applied  to  the 
voice;  to  send  or  drive  out  the  voice.] 
Style  or  manner  of  address ;  the  word 
of  salutation. 

The  competition  of  the  kings  of  France 
IB  by  tire.  Temple. 

COMPEL'LATORY,  a.  Compulsive. 
€OMPEL'LED,pp.  Forced ;  constrain- 
ed; obliged. 
COMPEL'iER,  n.   One  who  compels 

or  constrains. 

COMPELLING,  ppr.  Driving  by  force ; 
constraining ;  obliging. 
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COM'PEND,  (H.     [Lat.    compen- 

COMPENDIUM,/  dium.]  In  liter- 
ature, an  abridgment;  a  summary;  an 
epitome;  a  brief  compilation  or  com- 
position, containing  the  principal  heads, 
or  general  principles,  of  a  larger  work 
or  system. 

COMPENDIA'RIOUS,  n.  Short;  con- 
tracted. [Lit.  vs.] 

COMPEND'IATE.t  ».  t.  To  sum  or 
collect  together. 

COMPEND'IOUS,n.  Short;  summary, 
abridged;  comprehensive;  containing 
the  substance  or  general  principles  of 
a  subject  or  work  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass; as,  a  compendious  system  of 
chemistry;  a  compendious  grammar. — 
2.  Short;  direct;  near;  not  circuitous; 
as,  a  compendious  way  to  acquire 
science. 

COMPENDIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  short 
or  brief  manner ;  summarily;  in  brief ; 
in  epitome. 

The  substance  of  Christian  belief  is  com- 
pendiously expressed  in  a  few  articles. 

Anon. 

COMPEND'IOUSNESS,  n.  Shortness ; 
brevity;  comprehension  in  a  narrow 
compass. 

COMPENS'ABLE,  a.  [See  COMPEN- 
SATE.] That  may  be  compensated. 
[Lit.  us.] 

COMPEN'SATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compenso ; 
con  and  penso,  to  prize  or  value,  from 
pendo,  to  weigh,  to  value.  See  PEN- 
DENT.] 1.  To  give  equal  value  to;  to 
recompense;  to  give  an  equivalent  for 
services,  or  an  amount  lost  or  be- 
stowed; to  return  or  bestow  that 
which  makes  good  a  loss,  or  is  estim- 
ated a  sufficient  remuneration ;  as,  to 
compensate  a  labourer  for  his  work,  or 
a  merchant  for  his  losses. — 2.  To  be 
equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to;  to 
counterbalance;  to  make  amends  for. 
The  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  do 
compensate  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

The  pleasures  of  sin  never  compensate  the 
sinner  for  the  miseries  he  suffers,  even  in 
this  life.  Anon. 

COMPEN'SATE,».  t.  To  make  amends; 
to  supply  an  equivalent ;  followed  by 
for ;    as,  nothing  can  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  reputation. 
COMPENSATED,  pp.  Recompensed; 
supplied  with  an  equivalent  in  amount 
or  effect;  rewarded. 
COMPENSATING,  ppr.    Giving   an 
equivalent;  recompensing;  remunerat- 
ing. 

COMPENSATION,  n.  That  which  is 
given  or  received  as  an  equivalent  for 
services,  debt,  want,  loss,  or  suffering ; 
amends;  remuneration;  recompense. 
All  other  debts  may  compensation  find. 

Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  life  are  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  divine  favour  and  protection. 
2.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of 
something  else,  or  makes  good  a  defi- 
ciency.— 3.  In  law,  a  set-off;  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  by  a  credit  of  equal 
amount,  that  is,  according  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  where  two  parties  are 
mutually  debtors  and  creditors,  their 
debts,  if  equal,  extinguish  each  other, 
and  if  unequal,  leave  only  the  balance 
due. — Compensation  pendulums,  pen- 
dulums constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  variations  in  length  by  changes 
of  temperature  are  counteracted,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  oscillation  and  point  of  suspension 
remains  always  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  so.  Such  is  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum, and  the  mercurial  pendulum. 
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The  principle  of  compensation  is  also 
applied  to  the  balance-wheel  of  a  sea 
chronometer,  and  to  watches. 
COMPENSATIVE,  a.  Making  amends 
or  compensation. 

COMPENSATORY,   a.   Serving    for 
compensation;  making  amends. 
COMPENSE',  v.  L  (compens'.)  To  re- 
compense, is  found  in  Bacon,  but  is 
not  now  in  use. 
€OMPEREN'DINATE,f   v.   i.    [Lat. 

comperendino.]     To  delay. 
COMPETE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  compete;   con 
and  petoJ]    3.  To  seek  or  strive  for  the 
same  thing  as  another;    to  carry  on 
competition  or  rivalry. 

American    manufacturers    compete  with 
the  English  in  making  cotton  cloths. 
2.  To  strive  or  claim  to  be  equal. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to 
ctimpete.  with  the  inspired  authors.  Milner. 
COMPETENCE, )  n.  [Lat.  competens, 
COMPETENCY,?  compete,  to  be 
meet  or  fit;  con  and  pete,  to  seek; 
properly,  to  press,  urge,  or  come  to.] 
Primarily,  fitness;  suitableness;  con- 
venience. Hence,  1.  Sufficiency;  such 
a  quantity  as  is  sufficient;  property  or 
means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  without  superfluity. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of 

sense, 

Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and 
competence.  Pope. 

2.  Sufficiency,  applied  to  other  things 
than  property ;  but  this  application  is 
less  common.— 3.  Legal  capacity  or 
qualifications;  fitness;  as,  the  com- 
petence of  a  witness,  which  consists  in 
his  having  the  qualifications  required 
by  law,  as  age,  soundness  of  mind, 
impartiality,  &c. — 4.  Right  or  author- 
ity; legal  power  or  capacity  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  cause;  as,  the  com- 
petence of  a  judge  or  court  to  examine 
and  decide. — 5.  Fitness;  adequacy; 
suitableness;  legal  sufficiency;  as,  the 
competency  of  evidence. 
COMPETENT,  a.  Suitable;  fit;  con- 
venient; hence,  sufficient,  that  is,  fit 
for  the  purpose;  adequate;  followed 
by  to;  as,  competent  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing;  a  competent  force;  an 
army  competent  to  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom  or  state;  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  world.  This  word 
usually  implies  a  moderate  supply,  a 
sufficiency  without  superfluity.  —  2. 
Qualified;  fit;  having  legal  capacity 
or  power;  as,  a  competent  judge  or 
court ;  a  competent  witness.  In  a  judge 
or  court,  it  implies  right  or  authority 
to  hear  and  determine ;  in  a  witness,  it 
implies  a  legal  right  or  capacity  to  tes- 
tify.— 3.  Incident;  belonging;  having 
adequate  power  or  right. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author 
of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being. 

Locke. 

It  is  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to 

allege  fraud  in  the  plaintiff'. 

Competent  and  omitted.     In  Scots  law, 

those  pleas  which   might   have   been 

maintained  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but 

which  have  not  been  stated,  are  saif 

technically  to  be  competent  and  omitted 

COMPETENTLY,   adv.   Sufficiently 

adequately;    suitably;  reasonably;  as 

the  fact  has  been  competently  proved 

a  church  is  competently  endowed. 

€OMPET'IBLE,fa.  See  COMPATIBLE 

€OMPET'IBLENESS,n.  Suitableness 

fitness.     [See  COMPATIBLENESS.] 

COMPETING,  ppr.  Striving  in  rivalry 


COMPETITION,  n,  [Low  Lat.  com- 
petitio.  See  COMPETE  and  COMPET- 
ENCE.] 1.  The  act  of  seeking,  or 
endeavouring  to  gain,  what  another  is 
endeavouring  to  gain,  at  the  same 
time;  rivalry;  mutual  strife  for  the 
same  object;  also,  strife  for  superior- 
ity; as,  the  competition  of  two  candi- 
dates for  an  office,  or  of  two  poets  for 
superior  reputation.  —  2.  A  state  of 
rivalship;  a  state  of  having  equal 
claims. 

A  portrait,  with  which  one  of  Titian's 
could  not  come  in  competition.  Dryden. 
3.  Double  claim;  claim  of  more  than 
one  to  the  same  thing;  formerly  with 
to,  now  with  for. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none, 
nor  can  be.  Bacon. 

There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second 
place.  Diyden. 

In  the  technical  language  of  Scots  law, 
the  term  competition  is  applied  chiefly 
to  those  contests  which  arise  on  bank- 
ruptcy, between  creditors  claiming  in 
virtue  of  their  respective  securities  or 
diligences. 

COMPETITOR,  n.  One  who  seeks 
and  endeavours  to  obtain  what  another 
seeks;  or  one  who  claims  what  another 
claims;  a  rival. 

They  can  not  brook  competitors  in  love. 

Shak. 
2.  An  opponent. 

COMPET'ITORY,  a.  Rivalling;  act- 
ing in  competition. 

COMPET'ITRESS, )  n.  A  female  com- 

COMPETITRIX,    f    petitor. 

COMPILATION,  n.  [See  COMPILE.] 
1.  A  collection  of  certain  parts  of  a 
book  or  books,  into  a  separate  book  or 
pamphlet. — 2.  A  collection  or  assem- 
blage of  other  substances ;  or  the  act 
of  collecting  and  forming  an  aggre- 

COM'pILA'TOR,f  n.  A  collector. 

COMPILE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compilo,to  pilfer 
or  plunder;  con  and  pilo,  to  pillage,  to 
peel,  and  to  drive  close;  compilatio,  a 
pillaging.  The  Lat.  pilo  is  the  Eng- 
lish, to  peel,  to  strip ;  but  pilo,  to  make 
thick,  or  drive  together,  is  the  Gr. 
}fi\t>&y  lanas  cogo,  coarcto,  constipo. 
Compile  is  probably  from  peeling,  pick- 
ing out,  selecting,  and  putting  to- 
gether.] 1.  To  collect  parts  or  pas- 
sages of  books  or  writings  into  a  book 
or  pamphlet ;  to  select  and  put  together 
parts  of  an  author,  or  to  collect  parts 
of  different  authors;  or  to  collect  and 
arrange  separate  papers,  laws,  or  cus- 
toms, in  a  book,  code,  or  system. — 2. 
To  write ;  to  compose. 

In  poetry,  they  compile  the  praises  of  vir- 
tuous men  and  actions.  Temple. 
3.f  To  contain;  to  comprise. — 4.f  To 
make  up ;  to  compose. — 5.1"  To  put 
together;  to  build. 

COMPILED,  pp.  Collected  from 
authors;  selected  and  put  together. 

€OMPILEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  piling 
together  or  heaping ;  coacervation. 
[Lit.  us.] 

COMPILER,  n.  A  collector  of  parts  of 
authors,  or  of  separate  papers  or  ac- 
counts; one  who  forms  a  book  or  com- 
position from  various  authors  or  sepa- 
rate papers, 

COMPILING,  ppr.  Collecting  and  ar- 
ranging parts  of  books,  or  separate 
papers,  in  a  body  or  composition. 

COMPLA'CENCE,!  n.  [Lat.  compla- 

COMPLA'CENCY,  [    cens,complaceo; 
con  and  placeo,  to  please.]     1.  Plea- 
sure; satisfaction;  gratification.    It  is 
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more  than  approbation,  and  less  than 
delight  or  joy. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  groat 

man  with  satisfaction  and  complacency,  if 

they  discover  none  of  the  like  in  themselves. 

Addiion. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy. — 3. 
Complaisance ;  civility ;  softness  of 
manners ;  deportment  and  address  that 
afford  pleasure. 

Complacency,  and  truth, and  manly  sweet- 
ness, 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his 
thoughts.  Additon. 

In  the  latter  sense,  complaisance,  from 
the  French,  is  now  used. — Complacency 
is  alone  applicable  to  that  species  of 
good  which  originates  from  some  men- 
tal or  moral  excellence.  [See  COM- 
PLAISANCE.] 

COMPLA'CENT,  a.  Civil;  complai- 
sant; pleasing,  gratifying,  agreeable; 
having  a  desire  or  disposition  to  please 
or  to  gratify. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent 
awe  to  kings.  Burke. 

COMPLACEN'TIAL,  a.  Marked  by 
complacence ;  accommodating. — Com- 
placential  regards  consist  both  in  the 
approbation  of  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

COMPLACEN'TIALLY,  adv.  In  an 
accommodating  manner. 

COMPLACENTLY,  adv.  Softly;  in  a 
complacent  manner. 

COMPLAIN,  v.  i.  [Fr.  complaindre; 
con  or  com  and  plaindre,  plaint,  to 
lament,  to  bewail ;  from  the  Lat. 
plango,  to  strike,  to  lament.  If  n  is 
not  radical,  the  original  word  was 
plago,  coinciding  with  plaga,  Gr.  ***&*. 
But  this  is  doubtful.  The  primary 
sense  is  to  drive,  whence  to  strike  and 
to  lament,  that  is,  to  strike  the  hands 
or  breasts,  as  in  extreme  grief,  or  to 
drive  forth  the  voice,  as  in  appello.] 

1.  To  utter  expressions  of  grief;   to 
lament. 

I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit;  Job  vii. 

I  complained,  and  my  spirit  was  over 
whelmed;  Ps.  Ixxvii. 

2.  To  utter  expressions  of  censure  or 
resentment;  to  murmur;  to  find  fault. 

And  when  the  people  complained,  it  dis- 
pleased the  Lord;  Num.  xi. 

3.  To  utter  expressions  of  uneasiness 
or  pain.     He  complains  of  thirst.     He 
complains  of  a  headache, — 4.  To  charge; 
to  accuse  of  an  offence ;  to  present  an 
accusation  against  a  person  to  a  proper 
officer. 

To  A  B,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  S,  complaint  C  D. 
This  verb  is  regularly  followed  by  of, 
before  the  cause  of  grief  or  censure  ; 
as,  to  complain  of  thirst,  of  ignorance, 
of  vice,  of  an  offender. — 5.  To  repre- 
sent injuries,  particularly  in  a  writ  of 
Audita  Querela. 

COMPLAIN,  v.  t.  To  lament ;  to  be- 
wail. 

They  might  the  grievance  luwardly  com- 
plain Dan. 
This  use  of  complain  is  uncommon, and 
hardly  legitimate.  The  phrase  is  pro- 
perly elliptical. 

COMPLAlNABLE,f  a.  That  may  be 
complained  of. 

COMPLAINANT,  n.  [Fr.  complaig- 
nant.]  1.  A  prosecutor  ;  one  who  pro- 
secutes by  complaint,  or  commences  a 
legal  process  against  an  offender  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  or  penalty.— 


COMPLAISANTLY 


COMPLEMENT 


COMPLEXED 


2.  The  plaintiff  in  a  writ  of  Audits 
Querela. 

COMPLAINER,  n.  Ona  who  complains 
or  expresses  grief ;  one  who  laments 
one  who  finds  fault ;  a  murmurer. 

These  are  murmurers,  cumplainert,  walk 
ing  after  their  own  lusts ;  Jude  16. 

€OMPLAINFUL,t  «.  Full  of  com- 
plaint. 

COMPLAINING,  ppr.  Expressing 
grief,  sorrow,  or  censure;  findinf 
fault ;  murmuring ;  lamenting ;  accus- 
ing of  an  offence. 

COMPLAINING,  n.  The  expression  o! 
regret,  sorrow,  or  injury. 

COMPLAINT,  n.  [Fr.  complainte;  It 
compianto.}     1.  Expression  of  grief, 
regret,  pain,  censure,  or  resentment 
lamentation ;    murmuring  :    a   finding 
fault. 

Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter;  Job 
xxiii. 

I  mourn  in  my  complaint  and  make  a 
noise;  Ps.  Iv. 

The  Jews  laid  many  and  grievous  com- 
plainti  against  Paul ;  Acts  xxv. 

I  find  no  cause  of  complaint.          Hooker. 

2.  The  cause  or  subject  of  complaint, 
or  murmuring. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  hath  been  the 

complaint  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  church. 

Swift. 

3.  The  cause  of  complaint,  or  of  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  the  body ;  a  malady  ; 
a  disease ;  usually  applied  to  disorders 
not   violent;    as,   a  complaint  in   the 
bowels  or  breast. — 4.  Accusation;  a 
charge  against  an  offender,  made  by  a 
private  person  or  informer,  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  other  proper  officer, 
alleging  that  the  offender  has  violated 
the  law,  and  claiming  the  penalty  due 
to  the  prosecutor.     It  differs  from  an 
information,  which  is  the  prosecution 
of  an  offender  by  the  Attorney  or  So- 
licitor-General ;  and  from  a  present- 
ment and  indictment,  which  are  the  ac- 
cusation of  a  grand  jury — 5.  Repre- 
sentation of  injuries,  in  a  general  sense; 
and  appropriately,  in  a  writ  of  Audita 
Querela. 

COMPLAISANCE',  n.  (complazanee'.) 
[Fr.  complaisance,  from  complaisant,  the 
participle  of  complaire;  con  or  com  and 
plaire,  to  please,  whence plaisant,  pleas- 
ing, plaisir,  pleasure,  Lat.  placeo,  pla- 
cere,  the  infinitive  changed  into  plaire. 
This  is  the  same  word  as  complacence; 
the  latter  we  have  from  the  Latin  or- 
thography. This  word  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  a  change  of  a  palatal  letter  in 
the  Latin,  into  a  sibilant  in  French,  c 
into  $.]  1.  A  pleasing  deportment ; 
courtesy  ;  that  manner  of  address  and 
behaviour  in  social  intercourse  which 
gives  pleasure  ;  civility  ;  obliging  con- 
descension ;  kind  and  affable  reception 
and  treatment  of  guests ;  exterior  acts 
of  civility ;  as,  the  gentleman  received 
us  with  complaisance.— 2.  Condescen- 
sion ;  obliging  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  humours  of  others. 

In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  mourned. 

3.  Desire  of  pleasing;  disposition  to 
oblige ;  the  principle  for  the  act. 

Your  compliance  will  not  permit  your 
guests  to  be  incommoded.  Anon 

COMPLAISANT',  a.  (complaint'.) 
I  leasing  in  manners ;  courteous ;  oblig- 
ing ;  desirous  to  please ;  as,  a  complai- 
sant gentleman — 2.  Civil ;  courteous  ; 
polite ;  as,  complaisant  deportment  or 
treatment. 

COM'PLAISANTLY,   ode.  (com'pla- 


zantly.)     In  a  pleasing  manner  ;  will 

civility  ;  with  an  obliging,  affable  ad 

dress  or  deportment. 
€OM'PLAISANTNESS,    n.    Civility 

complaisance.     [Lit.  us  "1 
COM'PLANATE,  }  v.  t.  ILat.complano 
€OMPLANE,         /     con  and  planus 

plain.      See  PLANE  and  PLAIN.]      T< 

make  level  ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  sur 

face. 


™,'  **-  Haned  to  a- 

€OMPLA'NED,        (   even  surface. 

€OM'PLANATING,)ppr.    Reducing 

€OMPLA'NING,  ;  to  a  level  sur 
face. 

€OM'PLEMENT,  n.  [Lat.  complemen 
turn,  from  compleo,  to  fill  ;  con  and  pica 
to  fill.  Literally,  a  filling.]  1.  Full 
ness  ;  completion  ;  what  is  wanted  to 
complete  or  fill  up  some  quantity  or 
thing  ;  whence,  perfection. 

They,  as  they  feasted,  had  their  fill, 
For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  ill. 

Hut.  Tale, 

2.  Full  quantity  or  number  ;  the  quan- 
tity or  number  limited  ;  as,  a  company 
has  its  complement  of  men  ;  a  ship  has 
its  complement  of  stores  __  3.  That  which 
is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but  as  orna- 
mental ;  something  adventitious  to  the 
main  thing  ;  ceremony.  [See  COMPLI- 
MENT.] 

Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  comple- 

ment-  Shak. 

4.  In  geom.,  the  difference  between  an 

arc  and  a    quadrant,  or  between   an 

angle  and  a  right  angle,  is  called  the 

complement  of  that  arc  or  angle.     Let 

DBA  be  a  circle,  of  which  the  diameter 

is  EA,  and  cen- 

tre C  ;  and  let  D 

ACB     be    an 

angle    at    the 

centre,     mea- 

sured  by   the 

arc  AB  ;  also, 

from  C,  let  CD 

be    drawn    at 

right  angles  to 

AC;   then    the  Complement. 

complement  of  the  angle  ACB,  or  of 
the  arc  AB,  is  the  angle  BCD,  or  the 
arc  BD.  In  like  manner,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  obtuse  angle  ECB,  or  of 
the  arc  EDB,  is  the  angle  DCB,  or  the 
arc  DB,  which  is  its  excess  above  a 
right  angle  or  a  quadrant.  Hence,  to 
find  the  complement  of  any  given  angle 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  se- 
conds, subtract  it  from  90°  if  acute,  but 
if  obtuse  subtract  90°  from  it,  —  Com- 
plements of  the  parallelograms  about  the 
diagram  of  a  parallelogram.  If,  through 
a  point  in  the  diagonal,  two  lines  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  sides,  the  whole 
parallelogram  is  then  divided  into 
two  parallelograms  on  the  diagonal, 
and  two  which  only  touch  the  diagonal 
at  one  angle.  The  latter  DC  c 
pair  are  called  complements 
totheformer;thus,AIand 
1C  are  the  complements  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

—  5.  In  astr.,  the  distance 
of  a  star  from  the  zenith. 

—  6.  Arithmetical  comple-    AH        „ 
ment  of  a  logarithm,  is  what  the  loga- 
rithm wants  of  10,<XX),000.    The  arith- 
metical  complement  of   a  number,   is 
the  number  by  which  it  falls  short  of 
the  next  higher  decimal  denomination: 
thus,  the   arithmetical  complement  of 
936  is  1000—936,  or  64  —7.  In  fort.,  the 
complement  of  the  curtain  is  that  part 
in  the  interior  side  which  makes  the 
demigorge  —  8.  In  her.,  a  term  used  to 
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signify  the  full  moon  ;  as,  for  example, 
tizure  the  moon  in  her  complement 
COMPLEMENT' AL,  a.  Filling;  sup- 
plying a  deficiency  ;  completing. 
€OMPLEMENT'ARY,f  n.  One  skilled 
in  compliments. 

COMPLETE,  a.  [Lat.  completus,  from 
compleo;  con  and  pleo,  inusit,  to  fill ; 
It.  compiere.  The  Greek  has  »/,«*•,  to 
approach,  to  fill,  contracted  from  nx««, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  thrust 
or  drive ;  and  if  the  Latin  pleo  is  from 
the  Greek,  which  is  probable,  then  the 
original  orthography  was  peleo,  com- 
peleo;  in  which  case,  »x*»,  «/«»,  pleo, 
is  the  same  word  as  the  English  fill. 
The  Greek  »*>&,  is  said  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive. Literally,  filled ;  full.]  1.  Hav- 
ing no  deficiency ;  perfect. 

And  ye  are  complete  ill  him  who  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  and  power;   Col.  ii. 
2.  Finished;  ended;  concluded;  as,  the 
edifice  is  complete. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete. 

Prior. 

In  strict  propriety,  this  word  admits  of 
no  comparison  ;  for  that  which  is  com- 
plete, can  not  be  more  or  less  so.  But 
as  the  word,  like  many  others,  is  used 
with  some  indefiniteness  of  significa- 
tion, it  is  customary  to  qualify  it  with 
more,  most,  less,  and  least.  More  com- 
plete, most  complete,  less  complete,  are 
common  expressions. — 3.  In  hot.,  a  com- 
plete flower  is  one  furnished  with  a 
calyx  and  corolla;  or  having  all  the 
parts  of  a  flower. 

COMPLETE,  t>.  t.  To  finish;  to  end; 
to  perfect ;  as,  to  complete  a  bridge,  or 
an  edifice ;  to  complete  an  education. — 
2.  To  fill ;  to  accomplish ;  as,  to  com- 
plete hopes  or  desires 3.  To  fulfil ;  to 

accomplish;  to  perform;    as,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel  is  completed. 
COMPLETED,  ;>p.  Finished  ;  ended ; 
perfected;  fulfilled;  accomplished. 
COMPLETELY, adv. Fully;  perfectly; 
entirely. 

eOMPLETEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  com- 
pleting ;  a  finishing. 

COMPLETENESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing complete;  perfection. 
COMPLETING,  ppr.  Finishing  ;   per- 
fecting ;  accomplishing. 
COMPLE'TION,    n.  Fulfilment;    ac- 
complishment. 

There  was  a  full  entire  harmony  and  con- 
sent in  the  divine  predictions,  receiving  tht-ir 
completion  in  Christ.  South. 

2.  Act  of  completing ;  state  of  being 
complete;  utmost  extent;  perfect  state; 
as,  the  gentleman  went  to  the  univer- 
sity for  the  completion  of  his  education 
or  studies. 

The  completion  of  a  bad  character  is  to 
hate  a  good  man.  Anon. 

COMPLE'TIVE,  a.  Filling;  making 
complete. 

COMPLE'TORY, a.  Fulfilling;  accom- 
plishing. 

COMPLE'TORY,  n.  The  evening  ser- 
vice; thecomplin  of  the  Romish  church. 
!OM'PLEX,  )  a.  [Lat.  complexus, 
COMPLEX'ED,  /  complex,  embrac- 
ing, from  complector,  to  embrace  ;  con 
&ndplecto,  to  weave  or  twist;  Gr.  »AS*«: 
Lat.  plico;  W.  jtlyyu;  Arm.  plena,  to 
fold,  bend,  or  double.]  1 .  Composed  of 
two  or  more  parts  or  things ;  compo- 
site; not  simple;  including  two  or  more 
particulars  connected;  as,  a  complex 
being;  a  complex  idea ;  a  complex  term. 
Ideas  made  up  of  several  simple  ones,  1 
call  complefj  such  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a 
man,  the  universe.  Locke. 

Complex  proposition,  in  logic,  is  either 


COMPLICATE 


COMPLIMENT 


COMPLY 


tliat  which  has  at  least  one  of  its  terms 
complex;  or  such  as  contains  several 
numbers ;  as,  casual  propositions ;  or 
it  is  several  ideas  offering  themselves 

to  our  thoughts  at  once 2.  Involved ; 

difficult ;  as,  a  complex  subject. 
COM'PLEX,    n.  Assemblage;    collec- 
tion ;  complication.     [Lit.  at.] 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  com 
preheiids  in  it  the  whole  complex  of  all  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

COMPLEX'EDNESS,  n.Complication '; 
involution  of  parts  in  one  integral ; 
compound  state ;  as,  the  complexedness 
of  moral  ideas. 

COMPLEX'ION,  «.  (complex'yon.)  In- 
volution ;  a  complex  state.  [Lit.  us.] 
— 2.  The  colour  of  the  skin,  particular- 
ly of  the  face ;  the  colour  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  a  body  or  thing ;  as,  a  fair 
complexion;  a  dark  complexion;  the 
complexion  of  the  sky — 3.  The  tem- 
perament, habitude,  or  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  peculiar  cast  of 
the  constitution,  which  gives  it  a  parti- 
cular physical  character;  a  medical 
term,  but  used  to  denote  character  or  de- 
scription; as,  men  of  this  or  that  com- 
plexion. 

'Tis  ill,  though  different  your  mmpleriom  are. 
The  family  of  heaven  for  men  should  war. 

Dryden. 

COMPLEX'IONAL,  a.  Depending  on, 
or  pertaining  to  complexion ;  as,  com- 
plexional  efflorescences ;  complexional 
prejudices. 

COMPLEX'IONALLY,  adv.  By  com- 
plexion. 

COMPLEX'IONARY.a.  Pertaining  to 
the  complexion,  or  to  the  care  of  it 
COMPLEX'IONED,  a.  Having  a  cer- 
tain temperament  or  state. 
COMPLEXITY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
complex  ;  complexness. 
COM'PLEXLY, adv.  Inacomplex  man- 
ner;  not  simply. 

COM'PLEXNESS,    n.    The    state    of 

being  complex  or  involved. 

COMPLEX'URE,  n.  The  involution  or 

complication  of  one  thing  with  others. 

COMPLEX'US,  n.    [Lat.]  In  anat.,  a 

broad  and    pretty  long  muscle,  lying 

along  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  neck. 

COMPLI'ABLE,  a.      [See    COMPLY.] 

That  can  bend  or  yield. 
COMPLI'ANCE.n.  [See  COMPLY.]  The 
act  of  complying ;  a  yielding,  as  to  a 
request,  wish,  desire,  demand,  or  pro- 
posal ;  concession ;  submission. 
Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes. 

Rotce. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  great 
compliance.  Clarendon. 

3.  Obedience;    followed  by  with;   as, 
compliance  with  a  command  or  precept. 
— 4.  Performance;    execution;   as,    a 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract. 

COMPLI'ANT,  a.  Yielding,  bending; 
as,  the  compliant  boughs.  [See  PLIANT, 
which  is  generally  used.] — 2.  Yielding 
to  request  or  desire;  civil;  obliging 

eOMPLI'ANTLY,  adv.  In  a  yielding 
manner. 

COM'PLICACY,  n.  A  state  of  being 
complex  or  intricate. 

COMPLICATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  complico; 
con  and  plica,  to  fold,  weave,  or  knit. 
See  COMPLEX.]  1.  Literally,  to  inter- 
weave ;  to  fold  and  twist  together. 
Hence,  to  make  complex ;  to  involve  • 
to  entangle ;  to  unite  or  connect  mutu- 


ally or  intimately,  as  different  things  01 
parts;  followed  by  willi. 

Our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated with  injury  to  men.  Tillotton 
So  we  say,  a  complicated  disease;  a 
complicated  affair. 

Commotion  in  the  parts  may  complictitt 
and  dispose  them  after  the  manner  requisite 
to  make  them  stick.  Boyle 

2.  To  make  intricate. 

COMPLICATE,  a.  Complex;  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  parts  united. 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are 
complicate  in  fact,  yet  they  arc  separate  and 
distinct  in  right.  Bacon. 

2.  In  bat.,  folded  together,  as  the  valves 
of  the  glume  or  chaff  in  some  grasses. 

COMPLICATED,  pp.  Interwoven; 
entangled;  involved;  intricate;  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  things  or  parts 
united. 

COM'PLICATELY,  adv.  In  a  complex 
manner. 

COM'PLICATENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  complicated;  involution;  intri- 
cacy; perplexity. 

COMPLICATING,  ppr.  Interweav- 
ing; infolding;  uniting. 

COMPLICATION,  n.  The  act  of  in- 
terweaving, or  involving  two  or  more 
things  or  parts ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
terwoven, involved  or  intimately 
blended. 

The  notions  of  a  confused  knowledge  arc 

always  full  of  perplexity  and  comp/icationt. 
Wilkint. 

2.  The  integral   consisting   of    many 
things  involved  or  interwoven,  or  mu- 
tually united. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas — the 
mind  is  bewildered.  Wattt. 

3.  In  medical  Ian.,  any  disease  which  is 
co-existent  with,  and  modifies  another, 
without  being  in  its  nature  inseparable 
from  it. 

COMPLICATIVE,  a.  Tending  or  a- 
dapted  to  involve. 

COM'PLICE,  n.  [It.  complice;  Lat. 
complico,  complicitum,  complices.  See 
COMPLICATE  and  COMPLEX.]  One  who 
is  united  with  another  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  or  in  an  ill  design  ;  an 
associate  or  confederate  in  some  unlaw- 
ful act  or  design ;  an  accomplice.  The 
latter  is  now  used.  [See  ACCOMPLICE.] 

COMPLIC'ITY,  n.  Complexness;  com- 
plication. [A  useless  ward.] 

COMPLIED,  pret.  of  Comply. 

COMPLI'ER,  n.  One  who  complies, 
yields,  or  obeys ;  a  person  of  ready 
compliance  ;  a  man  of  an  easy,  yielding 
temper. 

COM'PLIMENT,  n.  [Fr.  id.;  It,  com- 
plimento;  Sp.  cumplimiento,  completion, 
perfection,  compliment ;  Port,  compri- 
mento,  length,  fulfilment ;  compliment, 
obliging  words,  from  the  verb  comprir, 
to  fulfil,  to  perform ;  Lat.  compleo.  See 
COMPLETE.]  1.  An  expression  of  civi- 
lity, respect,  or  regard ;  as,  to  send,  or 
make  one's  compliments  to  an  absent 
friend.  In  this  application,  the  plural 
is  always  used. 

He  observed  few  compliments  in  matter  of 
arms.  Sidney. 

2.  A  present  or  favour  bestowed.  My 
friend  made  me  a  compliment  of  Homer's 
Iliad. 

COM'PLIMENT,  v.  t.  To  praise ;  to 
flatter  by  expressions  of  approbation, 
esteem,  or  respect. 

Monarchs 

Should  compliment   their  foes,  and  shun 
their  friends.  Prior. 

She    comflimentt    Meuelaus   very  hand- 
somely. pope_ 
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2.  To  congratulate;  as,  to  compliment 
a  prince  on  the  birth  of  a  son. — 3.  To 
bestow  a  present ;  to  manifest  kindness 
or  regard  for,  by  a  present  or  other 
favour;  as,  he  complimented  us  with 
tickets  for  the  exhibition. 
COM'PLIMENT,  v.  i.  To  pass  compli- 
ments ;  to  use  ceremony,  or  ceremoni- 
ous language. 

I  make  the  interlocutors  upon  occasion 
compliment  with  each  other.  Boyle. 

COMPLIMENT' AL,  a.  Expressive  of 
civility  or  respect;  implying  compli- 
ments. 

Languages  grow  rich  and  abundant  in 
complimental  phrases,  and  such  froth. 

Wotton. 

COMPLIMENT'ALLY,  adv.  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  compliment ;  by  way  of  civi- 
lity, or  ceremony. 
COMPLIMENTARY,  a.    Expressing 

civility,  regard,  or  praise. 
COM'PLIMENTED,  pp.  Praised. 
COM'PLIMENTER,  n.  One  who  com- 
pliments ;  one  given  to  compliments 
a  flatterer. 

COM'PLIMENTING,  ppr.  Praising, 
bestowing  on  as  a  present. 
COM'PLINE, )  n.  [Fr.  compile;  It.  con- 
COM'PLIN,  )  pieta;  fromLat.com- 
pleo,  complendo,  completus.]  The  last 
division  of  the  Romish  breviary;  the 
last  prayer  at  night,  to  be  recited  after 
sun-set ;  so  called  because  it  closes  the 
service  of  the  day. 

COM'PLISH,  for  accomplish,  is  not  now- 
used. 

COMPLORE'.f  ».  i.  [Lat.  comploro] 
To  lament  together. 
COM'PLOT,  n.  [Fr.  of  con  or  com,  and 
plot.]  A  plotting  together;  a  joint 
plot ;  a  plot ;  a  confederacy  in  some 
evil  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life. 

S/iak. 

COMPLOT',  v.  t.  To  plot  together;  to 
conspire ;  to  form  a  plot ;  to  join  in  a 
secret  design,  generally  criminal. 

We  find  them  complotting  together,  and 
contriving  a  new  scene  of  miseries  to  the 
Trojans.  Pope. 

COMPLOT'MENT,  n.  A  plotting  to- 
gether ;  conspiracy. 
COMPLOT'TED,    pp.  Plotted    toge- 
ther; contrived. 

COMPLOT'TER,  n.  One  joined  in  .1 
plot;  a  conspirator. 

COMPLOT'TING,  ppr.  Plotting  to- 
gether; conspiring;  contriving  an  evil 
design  or  crime. 

COMPLOT'TINGLY,  adv.  By  com- 
plotting. 

COMPLUTEN'SIAN,  a.  The  Complu- 
tensian  copy  of  the  bible,  is  that  of 
Complutum  or  Alcala  de  Henares,  first 
published  in  1575,  by  cardinal  Ximenes 
in  Spain. 

COMPLU'VIUM,  n.  [Lat.]  A  void 
space  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Roman 
buildings,  constructed  to  receive  the 
waters  that  fell  from  the  roof.  Also  a 
gutter,  pent  house,  or  eaves. 
COMPLY',  v.  i.  pret.  Complied.  [The 
Italian  compiacere,  to  humour,  to  torn- 
ply,  is  the  Latin  complaceo,  Fr.  com- 
plaire.  The  Sp.  cumplir  is  from  com- 
pleo, for  it  is  rendered  to  discharge 
one's  duty,  to  provide  or  supply,  to 
reach  one's  birthday,  to  fulfil  one's  pro- 
mise, to  be  fit  or  convenient,  to  suffice. 
The  Portuguese  changes  /  into  r;  com- 
prir, to  fulfil,  to  perform;  hence,  com- 
primento,  a  complement,  and  a  compli- 
ment. Comply  seems  to  be  from  the 
Spanish  cumplir,  or  Lat.  compleo;  form- 
ed like  supply,  from  suppleo,  yet  in 
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some  of  its  uses,  the  sense  is  deducible 
from  the  root  of  Lat.  plico.  See  AP- 
PLY and  PLY.  It  is  followed  by  with.] 
1.  To  comply  with,  to  fulfil ;  to  perfect 
or  carry  into  effect ;  to  complete ;  to 
perform  or  execute;  as,  to  comply  with. 
a  promise,  with  an  award,  with  a  com- 
mand, with  an  order.  So  to  comply 
with  one's  expectations  or  wishes,  is  to 
fulfil  them,  or  complete  them. — 2.  To 
yield  to  ;  to  be  obsequious ;  to  accord  ; 
to  suit ;  followed  by  with;  as,  to  com- 
ply with  a  man's  humour. 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with 
our  conceits.  Tiltotton. 

eOMPLY'ING  with,  ppr.  Fulfilling; 
performing;  yielding  to. 

€OMPONE,t  v.  t.  To  compose;  to  set- 
tle. [See  COMPOSE.] 

COMPONE,      1 

€OMPONED,  f 
In  her.,  a  bor- 
dure  or  com- 
pone  is  that  form- 
ed or  composed 
of  a  row  of  an- 
gular parts  or 
checkers  of  two 
colours. 

€OMP  ON'- 
ENT,  a.  [Lat. 

component,  compono;  con  and  pono,  to 
place.]  Literally,  setting  or  placing 
together ;  hence,  composing ;  consti- 
tuting; forming  a  compound;  as,  the 
component  parts  of  a  plant  or  fossil 
substance;  the  component  parts  of  a 
society. 

GOMPON'ENT,  n.  A  constituent 
part,  an  elementary  part  of  a  com- 
pound. 

COMPORT',  v.i.  [It.  comportare;  con 
and  Lat.  porto,  to  bear.  See  BEAR. 
It  is  followed  by  with.] — To  comport 
with,  literally,  to  bear  to  or  with ;  to 
carry  together.  Hence,  to  agree  with ; 
to  suit;  to  accord;  as,  to  consider  how 
far  our  charity  may  comport  with  our 
prudence.  His  behaviour  does  not 
comport  with  his  station. 

COMPORT,  v.  t.  With  the  reciprocal 
pronoun,  to  behave ;  to  conduct. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  lord  Somers 
comported  AmweJ/outhatoecasion.  Burke. 
[Lit.  us.] — 2.f  To  bear ;  to  endure ;  as 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 

COMPORT',  n.  Behaviour;  conduct; 
manner  of  acting. 

1  knew  them  well,  and  marked  their 
rude  comport.  Drydrtt. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used,  but 
may  be  admissible  in  poetry.  We  now 
use  deportment.  Equally  obsolescent 
is  the  next  word,  of  kindred  form  and 
meaning;  namely, 

COMFORTABLE,  a.  Suitable;  con- 
sistent. 

We  cast  the  rules  of  this  art  into  some 
comportable  method.  Il'otttm. 

COMPORTANCE.t  n.  Behaviour ;  de- 
portment. 

COMPORTA'TION.f  n.  An  assem- 
blage. 

COMPORTED,  pp.  Behaved;  suited. 
COMPORTING, ppr.  Behaving;  suit- 
ing. 

COMPORTMENT,  f    n.      Behaviour ; 
demeanour ;  manner  of  acting. 
Compos  mentit.     [Lat.  eon  and  pos,  from 
the  root  of  possum  potis.]    Possessed 
of  mind;  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
COMPOSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)     [Fr.  com- 
poser; Arm.  compost;  from  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  Lat.  compono,  compositus; 
con  and  pono,  positus,  to  set,  put  or  lay, 
Fr.  poser,  and  in  a  different  dialect 


Eng.  to  put.]  Literally,  to  place  or  set 
together.  Hence,  1.  To  form  a  com- 
pound, or  one  entire  body  or  thing,  by 
uniting  two  or  more  things,  parts,  or 
individuals;  as,  to  compose  an  army  of 
raw  soldiers;  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  composed  of  two  houses, 
lords  and  commons;  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  sena- 
tors from  each  State. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest 
degrees  of  all  pious  affections.  Spratt. 

2.  To  invent  and  put  together  words 
and  sentences;  to  make,  as  a  discourse 
or  writing;  to  write,  as  an  author;  as, 
to  compose  a  sermon,  or  a  book.— 3.To 
constitute,  or  form,  as  parts  of  a 
whole;  as,  letters  compose  syllables, 
syllables  compose  words,  words  com- 
pose sentences. 

A  few  useful  things,  confounded  with 
many  trifles,  fill  their  memories,  and  com- 
pote their  intellectual  possessions.  Watts. 
4.  To  calm ;  to  quiet ;  to  appease  ;  to 
tranquillize  ;  that  is,  to  set  or  lay  ;  as, 
to  compose  passions,  fears,  disorders,  or 
whatever  is  agitated  or  excited. — 5.  To 
settle;  to  adjust;  as,  to  compose  dif- 
ferences.—6.  To  place  in  proper  form, 
or  in  a  quiet  state. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose. 
Drydeii. 

7.  To  settle  into  a  quiet  state. 

The  fiea  compotes  itself  to  a  level  surface. 
It  requires  ahout  two  days  to  compote  it 
after  a  gnle.  W. 

8.  To  dispose ;  to  put  in  a  proper  state 
for  any  purpose. 

The  army  seemed  well  composed  to  ob- 
tain that  by  their  swords  which  they  could 
not  by  their  pen.  Clarendon. 

9.  In  printing,  to  set  types  or  charac- 
ters in  a  composing  stick,  from  a  copy, 
arranging  the  letters  in  the  proper  or- 
der.— 10.  In  music,  to  form  a  tune  or 
piece  of  music  with  notes,  arranging 
them  on  the  staff  in  such  a  manner  as 
when  sung  to  produce  harmony. 

COMPOSED,  pp.  Set  together,  or  in 
due  order ;  formed ;  constituted ; 
calmed;  quieted;  settled; adjusted. — 2. 
a.  Calm;  sedate ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  free 
from  agitation. 

The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sat, 
Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate. 
Pope. 

COMPOSEDLY,  adv.  Calmly;  serious- 
ly; sedately. 

The  man  very  composedly  answered,  I 
am  he.  Clarendon. 

€OMPOSEDNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
composed ;  calmness ;  sedateness ; 
tranquillity. 

COMPOSER,  n.  One  who  composes ; 
one  who  writes  an  original  work ;  as 
distinguished  from  a  compiler;  an  au- 
thor; also,  one  who  forms  tunes,  whe- 
ther he  adapts  them  to  particular  words 
or  not. — 2.  One  who  quiets  or  calms  ; 
one  who  adjusts  a  difference. 

COMPOSING,  ppr.  Placing  together  ; 
forming;  constituting;  writing  an  ori- 
ginal work;  quieting;  settling;  adjust- 
ing; setting  types. 

COMPOSING-STICK,  n.  Among 
printers,  an  instrument  in  which  types 


Compouog-cticlu 

are  set  from  the  cases,  adjusted  to  the 
length  of  the  lines. 
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COMPO'SITJE,  n.  The  largest  known 
nat.  order  of  plants,  consisting  of 
monopetalous  or  gamopetalous  exo- 
gens,  with  syngenesious  stamens,  that 
is,  with  united  anthers.  The  flowers 
are  always  arranged  in  dense  heads  or 
capitula,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  external  rows  of  bracts  forming 
an  involucre.  It  consists  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  assuming  an  arbores- 
cent character  only  in  warm  latitudes; 
they  occur  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  situation,  and  are  often  exceedingly 
similar  to  each  other  in  appearance. 
Lettuce,  succory,  wormwood,  chamo- 
mile,  thistles,  artichokes,  dahlias,  mari- 
golds, careopses,  asters,  &c.,  belong  to 
the  order. 

COM'POSITE,  a.  In  arch.,  the  compo- 
site order  is  the  last  of  the  five  orders 
of  columns ;  so  called  because  its  capi- 
tal is  composed  out  of  those  of  the 
other  orders  or  columns,  borrowing  a 
quarter-round  from  the  Tuscan  and 


Composite  Capital. 

Doric,  a  row  of  leaves  from  the  Cor- 
inthian, and  volutes  from  the  Ionic. 
Its  cornice  has  simple  modillions  or  den- 
tils. It  is  called  also  the  Roman  or  the 
Italic  order.— Composite-arch,  a  name 
for  the  lancet  or  pointed  arch. — Com- 
posite numbers  are  such  as  can  be  mea- 
sured exactly  by  a  number  exceeding 
unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3;  so  that  4  is  the 
lowest  composite  number.  Composite 
numbers  between  themselves,  are  those 
which  have  a  common  measure  besides 
unity;  as  12  and  15,  both  which  are 
measured  by  3.  In  hot.,  applied  to 
leaves  and  flowers.  Composite  flowers, 
or  compound  flowers,  are  such  as  be- 
long to  the  order  Composite. 
COMPOSITION,  n.  (*  as  z.)  In  a 
general  sense,  the  act  of  composing,  or 
that  which  is  composed;  the  act  of 
forming  a  whole  or  integral,  by  placing 
together  and  uniting  different  things, 
parts,  or  ingredients;  or  the  whole 
body,  mass,  or  compound,  thus  formed. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  composition  of 
medicines,  by  mixing  divers  ingredi- 
ents, and  call  the  whole  mixture  a 
composition.  A  composition  of  sand 
and  clay  is  used  for  luting  chemical 
vessels. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a 
composition  that  looks  like  marble.  Additon. 

Heat  and  vivacity,  in  age,  is  an  excellent 
composition  for  business.  Bacon. 

2.  In  literature,  the  act  of  inventing  or 
combining  ideas,  clothing  them  with 
words,  arranging  them  in  order,  and  in 
general  committing  them  to  paper,  or 
otherwise  writing  them.  Hence, — 3. 
A  written  or  printed  work ;  a  writing, 
pamphlet,  or  book. — 4.  In  music,  the 
act  or  art  of  forming  tunes ;  or  a  tune, 
song,  anthem,  air,  or  other  musical 
piece. — 5.  The  state  of  being  placed 
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together;  union;  conjunction;  combi- 
nation. 

Contemplate  things  first  in  their  simple 

natures,  and  then  view  them  in  competition. 

Wattt. 

6.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
figures  connected  in  a  picture. 

By  composition  is  meant  the  distribution 
and  orderly  placing  of  tilings,  both  in  gene- 
ral and  particular.  Drj/rfen. 

7.  Adjustment;    orderly    disposition, 
Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  composition 
of   gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  and 
motion,    in    a    preacher. — 8.   Mutual 
agreement  to  terms  or  conditions  for 
the  settlement  of  a  difference  or  con- 
troversy. 

Thus  we  are  agreed ; 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 

9.  Mutual  agreement  for  the  discharge 
of  a  debt,  on  terms  or  by  means  dif- 
ferent from  those  required  by  the  ori- 
ginal contract,  or  by  law,  as  by  the 
payment  of  a  different  sum,  or  by  mak- 
ing other  compensation.  Hence,  the 
sum  so  paid,  or  compensation  given,  in 
Heu  of  that  stipulated  or  required. 

A  real  composition  is  when  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the 
parson  or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  or- 
dinary and  the  patron,  that  such  lands  shall 
for  the  future  be  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  by  reason  of  some  land  or 
other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson, 
in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Slackstone. 
A  bankrupt  is  cleared  by  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  or  by  composition  with 
his  creditors — 10.  Consistency;  con- 
gruity.  [Lit.  us.] — 11.  The  act  of 
uniting  simple  ideas  in  a  complex  idea 

or  conception;  opposed  to  analysis 

12.  The  joining  of  two  words  in  a  com- 
pound, as  in  book-case;  or  the  act  of 
forming  a  word  with  a  prefix  or  affix, 
which  varies  its  signification ;  as  return, 
from  turn;  preconcert  from  concert; 
endless  from  end. — 13.  The  synthetical 
method  of  reasoning ;  synthesis ;  a 
method  of  reasoning  from  known  or 
admitted  truths  or  principles,  as  from 
axioms,  postulates,  or  propositions  pre- 
viously demonstrated,  and  from  these 
deducing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
thing  to  be  proved ;  or  the  act  of  col- 
lecting scattered  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  combining  them  into  a  system,  so 
that  the  understanding  is  enabled  dis- 
tinctly to  follow  truth  through  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  gradation.  This  me- 
thod of  reasoning  is  opposed  to  analy- 
sis or  resolution.  It  begins  with  first 
principles,  and  by  a  train  of  reasoning 
from  them,  deduces  the  propositions 
or  truths  sought.  Composition  or 
synthesis  proceeds  by  collecting  or 
combining;  analysis  or  resolution,  by 
separating  or  unfolding. — 14.  In  print- 
ing, the  act  of  setting  types  or  charac- 
ters in  the  composing-stick,  to  form 
lines,  and  of  arranging  the  lines  in  a 
galley,  to  make  a  column  or  page,  and 
from  this  to  make  a  form. — 15.  In 
chemistry,  the  combination  of  different 
substances,  or  substances  of  different 
natures,  by  affinity ;  from  which  results 
a  compound  substance,  differing  in 
properties  from  either  of  the  compon- 
ent parts.  Thus  water  is  a  composi- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which 
are  invisible  gases. — 1C.  In  pmntiny, 
sculpture  and  arch.,  the  arrangement  of 
various  component  parts  to  form  a 
whole,  whether  of  figures,  trees,  ves- 
sels, &c.,  in  a  painting  or  piece  of 
sculpture,  or  of  doors,  windows,  piers, 
1. 


columns,  pilasters,  cornices,  &c,,  in  a 
building,  with  the  view  of  setting  off 
the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. — 17. 
In  mechanics,  the  composition  of  forces 
or  motions  is  the  union  or  assemblage 
of  several  forces  or  motions,  that  are 
oblique  to  one  another,  into  an  equi- 
valent force  or  motion  in  another  di- 
rection. Thus  two  forces  acting  in 
the  directions  of  the  adjacent  sides  of 
a  parallelogram,  compose  one  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal, 
and  if  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent  sides 
represent  also  the  magnitudes  of  the 
forces,  the  diagonal  will  represent  the 
magnitude  of  the  compound  force  or 
resultant.  This  is  a  principle  of  great 
importance  in  mechanical  science.  [See 
FORCE  RESULTANT.]— 18.  Composition 
of  proportion,  is,  when,  of  four  propor- 
tionals, the  sum  of  the  first  and  second 
is  to  the  second  as  the  sum  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  to  the  fourth:  Thus,  if 
a  :  b  '  :  c  :  d;  then  by  composition,  a-f- 
b  :  b  :  :  c-f-d :  d. — Composition  of  ratios. 
[See  COMPOUND.] 

COMPOS'ITIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  compounding  or  composing. 

COMPOS'ITOR,  n.  (s  as  z.)  In  print- 
ing, one  who  sets  types,  and  makes  up 
the  pages  and  forms. — 2.  One  who  sets 
in  order. 

eOMPOSSES'SOR,  «.  A  joint  pos- 
sessor. 

€OMPOS'SIBLE,t  a.  [con  and  possi- 
ble.] Consistent. 

COM'POST,  n.  [It.  composta;  Lat. 
compositum,  from  compono.  See  COM- 
POSE.] In  agri.,  a  mixture  or  compo- 
sition of  various  manuring  substances 
for  fertilizing  land.  Compost  may  be 
made  by  almost  every  animal  and  ve- 
getable substance  in  nature,  with  lime 
or  other  earthy  matter. 

COM'POST,  B.  t.  To  manure  with 
compost. 

COMPOS'TURE.f  n.  Soil;  manure. 

COMPOSURE,  n.  (comp'ozhur.)  [See 
COMPOSE.]  1.  The  act  of  composing, 
or  that  which  is  composed ;  a  composi- 
tion ;  as,  a  form  of  prayer  of  public 
composure;  a  hasty  composure. 

In  the  composures  of  men,  remember  you 
are  a  man.  Wattt. 

In  this  use,  this  word  has  given  way  to 
composition.  —  2.  Composition;  com- 
bination; arrangement;  order.  [Lit. 
us.] 

When  such  a  composure  of  letters,  such  a 

word  is  intended  to  signify  a  certain  tiling. 

HoKkr, 

3.  The  form,  adjustment,  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  various  parts. 

In  compoture  of  his  face, 
Lived  a  fair  but  manly  grace.     Cra$haw. 
The  outward  form  and  compoture  of  the 
body.  Duppa. 

4.  Frame;  make;  temperament. 
His  comp  >sure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  tiling's  cannot  blemish.  Skate. 

5.  A  settled  state  of  the  mind;  sedate- 
ness;  calmness;  tranquillity. 

When  the  passions  are  silent,  the  mind 
enjoys  its  most  perfect  composure.  Watts. 
[  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  this 
word.]— 6.  Agreement ;  settlement  of 
differences;  composition.  [Lit.  us.] 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  of  a  happy  compoture.  King  Charles. 

COMPOTA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  compota- 
tio;  con  arid  potatio,  from  poto,  to 
drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  or  tippl- 
ing together. 

COM'POTATOR,  n.  One  who  drinks 
with  another. 

COMPOUND',  v.  t.  [Lat.  compono;  con 
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and  pono,  to  set  or  put.]  1.  To  mix  or 
unite  two  or  more  ingredients  in  one 
mass  or  body;  as,  to  compound  drugs. 

Whoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people;  Ex.  xxx. 
2.  To  unite  or  combine. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering'  and  com- 
pounding images  into  all  the  varieties  of 
picture.  Addiion. 

3.f  To  compose;  to  constitute. — 4.  In 
gram.,  to  unite  two  or  more  words ;  to 
form  one  word  of  two  or  more. — 5. 
To  settle  amicably ;  to  adjust  by  agree- 
ment; as  a  difference  or  controversy. 
[In  this  sense  we  now  use  compose.] — 
u.  To  pay  by  agreement;  to  discharge, 
as  a  debt,  by  paying  a  part,  or  giving 
an  equivalent  different  from  that  sti- 
pulated or  required;  as,  to  compound 
debts.  But  we  now  use,  more  gene- 
rally, to  compound  with.  [Seethe  verb 
intransitive.]  —  To  compound  felony,  is 
for  a  person  robbed  to  take  the  goods 
again,  or  other  compensation,  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  prosecute  the  thief  or 
robber.  This  offence  is,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

COMPOUND',  v.  i.  To  agree  upon 
concession;  to  come  to  terms  of  agree- 
ment, by  abating  something  of  the  first 
demand;  followed  by  for  before  the 
thing  accepted  or  remitted. 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his 
bare  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  bargain  in  the  lump;  to  agree; 
followed  by  with. 

Compound  with  this  fellow  by  the  year. 
Shale. 

3.  To  come  to  terms,  by  granting  some- 
thing on  each  side;  to  agree. 

Cornwall  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen 
for  thirty  pounds.  Carew- 

Paracels'is  and  his  admirers  have  com- 
pounded with  the  Galenists,  and  brought 
into  practice  a  mixed  use  of  chemical  medi- 
cines. Temple. 

4.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agree- 
ment, and  discharge  a  debt  by  paying 
a  part  of  its  amount ;  or  to  make  an 
agreement  to  pay  a  debt  by  means  or 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  stipu- 
lated or  required  by  law.     A  bankrupt 
may  compound  with  his  creditors  for 
ten  shillings  on  the  pound.   A  man  may 
compound  with  a  parson  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  tithes.     [See  COM- 
POSITION, No.  9.] — To  compound  with 
a  felon,  is  to  take  the  goods  stolen,  or 
other  amends,  upon  an  agreement  not 
to  prosecute  him. 

COM'POUND,  a.  Composed  of  two  or 
more  ingredients. 

Compound  substances  are  made  up  of 
two  or  more  simple  substances.  H'attt. 

2.  In  gram.,  composed  of  two  or  more 
words.  Ink-stand,  writiny-desh,  care- 
lessness, are  compound  words. — 3.  In 
hot.,  a  compound  flower  is  a  species  of 
aggregate  flower,  containing  several 
florets,  inclosed  in  a  common  perianth, 
on  a  common  receptacle,  with  the  an- 
thers connected  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
sunflower  and  dandelion.  A  compound 
stem  is  one  that  divides  into  branches. 
A  compound  leaf  connects  several  leaf- 
lets in  one  petiole,  called  a  common 
petiole.  A  compound  raceme  is  com*- 
posed  of  several  racemules  or  small 
racemes.  A  compound  spike  is  com- 
posed of  several  spiculca  or  spikelets. 
A  compound  corymb  is  formed  of  seve- 
ral small  corymbs.  A  compound  um- 
bel is  one  which  has  all  its  rays  or  pe- 
duncles bearing  umbellules  or  small 
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umbels  at  the  top.  A  compound  fruc- 
tification consists  of  several  confluent 
florets:  opposed  to  simple. — 4.  Com- 
pnund  interest,  is  interest  upon  interest; 
when  the  interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to 
the  principal,  and  then  bears  interest ; 
or  when  the  interest  of  a  sum  is  put 
upon  interest.— ^5.  Compound  motion,  is 
that  which  is  effected  by  two  or  more 
conspiring  powers,  acting  in  different 
but  not  in  opposite  directions. — G.Com- 
pound  number,  is  that  which  may  be 
divided  by  some  other  number  besides 
unity,  without  a  remainder;  as  18, 
which  may  be  divided  by  2,  6  and  9- — 
7.  Compound  ratio,  is  that  which  the 
product  of  the  antecedents  of  two  or 
more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their 
consequents.  Thus  6  to  72  is  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3 
to  12,  because  T»T=?X-A-  In  like 
manner  the  ratio  of  ab  to  cd,  is  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  a  to  c,  and  of 

b  to  d;  for  T£  =  -J-  X  3.     Hence,  it 

follows,  that  in  any  continued  propor- 
tion, the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the 
last  is  compounded  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate ratios.  [See  RATIO.] — 8.  Com- 
pound qualities,  in  alge.,  are  such  as 
are  joined  by  the  signs  +  and  — ,  plus 
and  minus,  and  expressed  by  more  let- 
ters than  one,  or  by  the  same  letters 
unequally  repeated.  Thus  a  \-b — c, 
and  bb — b,  are  compound  quantities. — 
9.  Compound  larceny,  is  that  which  is 
accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of 
taking  goods  from  one's  house  or  per- 
son.— 10.  Compound  time,  in  music,  is 
when  two  or  more  measures  are  joined 
in  one,  as  f  and  £. — Compound  arch- 
way,  in  medival  arch.,  a  series  of  arches 
of  different  sizes,  enclosed  in  one  of 
larger  dimensions. 

COM'POUND,  n.  A  mass  or  body  form- 
ed by  the  union  or  mixture  of  two  or 
more  ingredients  or  different  sub- 
stances; the  result  of  composition. 
Mortar  is  a  compound  of  lime,  sand,  and 
water. 
Man  is  a  compound  of  flesh  and  spirit. 

South. 

COMPOUND'ABLE,  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing compounded. 

COMPOUND'ED,  pp.  Made  up  of  dif- 
ferent materials  ;  mixed ;  formed  by 
union  of  two  or  more  substances. 

COMPOUND'ER,  n.  One  who  com- 
pounds or  mixes  different  things. — 2. 
One  who  attempts  to  bring  parties  to 
terms  of  agreement.  [Lit.  us.} 

COMPOUNDING,  ppr.  Uniting  differ- 
ent substances  in  one  body  or  mass ; 
forming  a  mixed  body ;  agreeing  by 
concession,  or  abatement  of  demands  ; 
discharging  a  debt  by  agreement  to 
pay  less  than  the  original  sum,  or  in  a 
different  manner. 

eOMPRECA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
precatio.]  A  praying  together.  [Lit.  MS.] 

COMPREHEND',  v.  t.  [Lat.  compre- 
hendo;  con  and  prehendo,  to  seize  or 
grasp.  This  word  is  a  compound  of 
the  Latin  con  and  prrc,  and  the  Saxon 
hendan,or  hentan,  to  take  or  seize;  ge- 
hentan,  id.  Hence  forehend,  in  Spen- 
ser.J  Literally,  to  take  in ;  to  take 
with,  or  together.  1.  To  contain  ;  to 
include,  to  comprise. 

The  empire  of  Great  Britain  comprehends 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their 
dependencies. 
2.  To,  imply  ;  to  contain  or  include  by 
implication  or  construction. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  i 


briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  Rom.  xiii . 
3.  To  understand;  to  conceive;  that 
is,  to  take,  hold,  or  contain  in  the  mind ; 
to  possess  or  to  have  in  idea;  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  phrase,  "I  take  your 
meaning." 

God  doeth  great  things,  which  we  cannot 
comprehend;  Job  xxxvii. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  disbelieve  a  propo- 
sition or  statement,  because  we  do  not  com- 
prehend it. 

COMPREHEND'ED,  pp.  Contained; 
included  ;  implied  ;  understood. 

COMPREHENDING,  ppr.  Inclnding ; 
comprising;  understanding;  implying. 

€OMPREHEN'SIBLE,  a.  [Lat.  com- 
prekensibilis.]  1.  That  may  be  com- 
prehended or  included ;  possible  to  be 
comprised. — 2.  Capable  of  being  under- 
stood ;  intelligible ;  conceivable  by  the 
mind. 

CpMPREHEN'SIBLENESS,  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  understood. 

COMPREHEN'SIBLY,«rfi>.With  great 
extent  of  embrace,  or  comprehension  ; 
with  large  extent  of  signification ;  in  a 
manner  to  comprehend  a  large  circuit. 
The  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
commonly  used  very  comprehensibly,  so  as  to 
signify  all  religion  and  virtue.  Tillotson. 
This  word  is  rarely  used.  [See  COM- 
PREHENSIVELY.] 

COMPREHENSION,  n.  [Lat.  compre- 
hensio.]  The  act  or  quality  of  com- 
prehending or  containing ;  a  comprising. 
In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  com- 
prehension of  the  New;  in  the  New,  an  open 
discovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker. 

2.  An  including  or  containing  within  a 
narrow  compass  ;  a  summary  ;  an  epi- 
tome or  compend. 

This  wise  and  religious  aphorism  in  the 
text,  is  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  the 
ingredients  of  human  happiness.  Rogers. 

3.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand ; 
power  of  the  understanding  to  receive 
and  contain  ideas  ;  capacity  of  know- 
ing; as,  the  nature  of  spirit  is  not  within 
our  comprehension. — 4.  In  rhet.,  a  trope 
or  figure,  by  which  the  name  of  a  whole 
is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for 
a  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  in- 
definite. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  comprising  much,  or  includ- 
ing a  great  extent;  extensive.;  as,  a 
comprehensive  charity;  a  comprehensive 
view.  It  seems  sometimes  to  convey 
the  sense  of  comprehending  much  in  a 
small  compass. — 2.  Having  the  power 
to  comprehend  or  understand  many 
things  at  once;  ?LS,IL  comprehensive  bead. 

COMPREHEN'SlVELY.odw.Inacom- 
prehensive  manner ;  with  great  extent 
of  embrace. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  comprehensive,  or  of 
including  much  extent ;  as,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  a  view. — 2.  The  quality 
of  including  much  in  a  few  words  or 
narrow  compass. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  cemprefiensire- 
nets  of  legends  on  ancient  coins.  jjddison. 

COMPREHEN'SOR.t  n.  One  who  has 
obtained  knowledge. 

COMPRESBYTE'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal ministration. 

COMPRESS',  v.  t.  [Lat.  compressus, 
comprimo;  con  and  premo,  pressus,  to 
press.  But  the  verb  premo  and  parti- 
ciple pressus,  may  be  from  different 
roots.  See  PBESS.]  1.  To  press  toge- 
ther by  external  force  ;  to  force,  urge, 
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or  drive  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to 
crowd  ;  as,  to  compress  air. 

The  weight  of  a  thousaud  atmospheres 
will  compress  water  twelve  and  a  half  JUT 
cent.  Perkins. 

2.  To  embrace  carnally. — 3.  To  crowd  ; 

to  bring  within  narrow  limits  or  space. 

Events  of  centuries — compressed   within 

the  compass  of  a  single  life.          D.  Webster. 

COM'PRESS,  n.  In  surg.,  a  bolster  of 
soft  linen  cloth,  with  several  folds,  used 
by  surgeons  to  cover  a  plaster  or  dress- 
ing, to  keep  it  in  its  place  and  defend 
the  part  from  the  external  air. 

€OMPRESS'ED,j>;>.Pressedorsqueez- 
ed  together;  forced  into  a  narrow  or 
narrower  compass;  embraced  carnally. 
— 2.  In  hot.,  flatted ;  having  the  two 
opposite  sides  plane  or  flat ;  as,  a  com- 
pressed stem. 

COMPRESSIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  compressible,  or  yielding  to 
pressure ;  the  quality  of  being  capable 
of  compression  into  a  smaller  space  or 
compass ;  as,  the  compressibility  of 
elastic  fluids,  or  of  any  soft  substance. 
The  compressibility  of  bodies  arises 
from  their  porosity,  and  hence,  when  a 
body  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  bulk 
the  size  of  its  pores  is  diminished,  or 
its  constituent  particles  are  brought 
into  closer  contact,  while  its  quantity 
of  matter  remains  the  same.  All  bo- 
dies are  probably  compressible  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Those  bodies 
which  return  to  their  former  shape  and 
dimensions,  when  the  compressing  force 
is  removed,  are  termed  elastic. 

COMPRESS'IBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
forced  or  driven  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  yielding  to  pressure ;  giving  way 
to  a  force  applied ;  as,  elastic  fluids  are 
compressible;  water  is  compressible  in 
a  small  degree. 

COMPRESS'IBLENESS,  n.  Compres- 
sibility ;  the  quality  of  being  compres- 
sible. 

€OMPRESS'ING,  ppr.  Pressed  toge- 
ther. 

COMPRESSION,  n.  The  act  of  com- 
pressing, or  of  pressing  into  a  narrower 
compass ;  the  act  of  forcing  the  parts 
of  a  body  into  closer  union,  or  density, 
by  the  application  of  force.  Some 
writers  make  the  following  distinction 
between  compression  and  condensation; 
compression  is  the  action  of  any  force 
on  a  body,  without  regarding  its  effects; 
whereas  condensation  denotes  the  state 
of  a  body  that  is  actually  reduced  ihto 
a  less  bulk,  and  is  an  effect  of  com- 
pression, though  it  may  be  brought 
about  by  other  means.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  seldom  attended  to. 
Compression  machines,  machines  for 
compressing  elastic  fluids;  such,  for 
instance,  is  an  air  pump  with  cocks,  by 
which  the  air  can  be  condensed  in  tight 
vessels. — 2.  The  state  of  being  com- 
pressed. 

COMPRES'SIYE,  a.  Having  power  to 
compress. 

COMPRESSOR,  n.  [Lat.]  A  nr.me 
given  to  those  muscles  which  press  to- 
gether the  parts  on  which  they  act ; 
as,  the  compressor  naris,  a  muscle  of 
the  nose  that  compresses  the  alee  to- 
wards the  septum  nasi,  particularly 
when  we  want  to  smell  acutely.  Also 
the  name  of  a  surgical  instrument,  and 
of  a  particular  appendage  to  the  micro- 
scope, which  is  used  for  compressing 
objects  with  the  ? iew  of  rendering  the 
examination  of  them  more  complete. 
COMPRES'SURE,  n.  The  act  or  force 
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of  one  body  pressing  against  another  ; 
pressure. 

eOM'PKIBST.t  n.  A  fellow-iiriest. 
COMPRINT',  v.  i.  [See  PKINT.]  To 
print  together.  It  is  taken,  in  law,  for 
the  deceitful  printing  of  another's  copy 
or  book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pro- 
prietor. [Lit.  its.] 

COMPRISAL,  n.  The  act  of  compris- 
ing or  comprehending. 
COMPRISE,  ».  t.  (*  as  z.)  [Fr.  compris, 
participle  of  comprendre,  Lat.  compre- 
hendo.  See  COMPREHEND.]  To  com- 
prehend *,  to  contain  ;  to  include  ;  as, 
the  substance  of  a  discourse  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  words. 

COMPRISED,  pp.  Comprehended; 
contained. 

COMPRISING,  ppr.  Containing;  in- 
cluding ;  comprehending. 

COM'PROBATE,  v.  i.  To  agree  in  ap- 
proving ;  to  concur  in  testimony. 

COMPKOBA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  compro- 
batio,  comprobo;  con  and  probo,  to 
prove.]  Proof ;  joint  attestation.  [Lit. 
us.} 

COMPROMISE,  n.  (i  as  z.)  [Lat.  com- 
promissum,  from  compromitto,  to  give 
bond  to  stand  to  an  award;  con  and 
promitto,  to  promise ;  It.  compromesso; 
Fr.  compromis;  Sp.  compromise.  See 
PROMISE.]  1.  A  mutual  promise  or 
contract  of  two  parties  in  controversy, 
to  refer  their  differences  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators. — 2.  An  amicable  agree- 
ment between  parties  in  controversy, 
to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual 
concessions. — 3.  Mutual  agreement ; 
adjustment.  [  This  is  its  usual  significa- 
tion.] 

COMPROMISE,  v.  I.  To  adjust  and 
settle  a  difference  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, with  concessions  of  claims  by  the 
parties;  to  compound.  In  Scotland, 
the  terms  submit  and  refer  are  used  in- 
stead of  compromise;  and  a  power  to 
compromise,  is  understood  to  be  a  power 
to  adjust  and  settle  a  difference. — 2.  To 
agree;  to  accord. — 3.  To  pledge  or  en- 
gage by  some  act  or  declaration;  to 
commit ;  to  put  to  hazard  by  some  pre- 
vious act  or  measure  which  cannot  be 
recalled;  as  to  compromise  the  honour 
or  the  safety  of  a  nation. 

COMPROMISED,  pp.  Settled  by  a- 
greement  with  mutual  concessions. 

COM'PKOMISER,  n.  One  who  com- 
promises. 

COM'PROMISING,  ppr.  Adjusting  by 
agreement. 

COMPROMISSO'RIAL.a.  Relating  to 
a  compromise. 

COM'PROMIT,  i).  /.  [Fr.  compromettre; 
Lat.  compromitto;  con  and  promitto,  to 
promise.]  To  pledge ;  to  promise ;  to 
put  to  hazard.  The  word  is  used  in 
this  latter  sense  by  American  writers. 
[See  COMPROMISE,  sig.  3.] 

COM'PROMITTED,  pp.  Pledged  by 
some  previous  act  or  declaration 

COM'PHOMITTING,  ppr.  Pledging; 
exposing  to  hazard. 

COMPHOVIN'CIAL,  n.  [con  and  pro- 
vincial.'] One  belonging  to  the  same 
province  or  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 

€OMPT,t  n.  [Fr.  compte,  from  compu- 
te.] Account;  computation. 

COMPT.t  t>.  t.  To  compute.  [See 
COUNT,  which  is  always  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  in  modern  books  the  spelling 
also.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Comptrol,  Comptroller.] 

COMPT,-)-  a.  [Lat.  comptus.]  Neat; 
spruce, 

eOMPT/IBLE.to.  Accountable;  sub- 
ject; submissive. 


COMPT'LY,t  adv.  Neatly. 

COMPT'NESS.t  n.  Neatness. 

COMPTO'NIA,  il.  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  Linnajan  class  and  order  Monos- 
cia  Triandria,  nat.  order  Amentacea1, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  a 
shrub  of  North  America,  named  after 
Bishop  Compton.  Its  leaves  are  some- 
what like  those  of  the  fern. 

COMP'TONITE,  n.  A  newly  discover- 
ed mineral,  found  in  drusy  cavities  of 
masses  ejected  from  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
so  called  from  Lord  Compton,  who 
brought  it  to  England  in  1818. 

COMPTROL.     See  CONTROL. 

COMPTROLLER.  See  CONTROLLER. 

COMPULS'ATIVE,    I  «.  [Lat.  compul- 

COMPULS'ATORY,  (  sus  from  com- 
ttello;  Low  Lat.  compulso.  See  COM- 
PEL.] Compelling ;  forcing ;  constrain- 
ing ;  operating  by  force. 

COMPULS'ATIVELY,  adv.  By  con- 
straint or  compulsion. 

COMPULSION,  n.  [Low  Lat.  compul- 
sio.  See  COMPEL.]  1.  The  act  of  driv- 
ing or  urging  by  force,  physical  or  mo- 
ral; force  applied;  constraint  of  the 
will ;  the  application  of  a  force  that  is 
irresistible. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  on  compul- 
tion.  Shak. 

A  man  is  excused  for  acts  done  through 
unavoidable  force  and  compultion.  lllftckitone. 
2.  The  state  of  being  compelled  or  urged 
by  violence. 

COMPULSIVE,  a.  Having  power  to 
compel;  driving;  forcing;  constrain- 
ing ;  applying  force ;  as,  uniformity  of 
opinions  cannot  be  effected  by  compul- 
sive measures. 

COMPULSIVELY,  adv.  By  compul- 
sion ;  by  force. 

COMPUL'SIVENESS,  n.  Force;  com- 
pulsion. 

COMPULS'ORILY,  adv.  In  a  compul- 
sory manner  ;  by  force  or  constraint. 

COMPULS'ORY,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  compelling;  applying 
force ;  driving  by  violence ;  constrain- 
ing. 

In  the  correction  of  vicious  propensities, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  cumpulsory 
measures. 

COMPUNC'TION.n.  [Lat.  compunctio, 
compungo;  con  and  pungo,  to  prick  or 
sting.  See  PUNGENCY.]  1.  A  pricking; 
stimulation ;  irritation ;  seldom  used  in 
a  literal  sense. — 2.  A  pricking  of  heart ; 
poignant  grief  or  remorse  proceeding 
from  a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  the  pain 
of  sorrow  or  regret  for  having  offended 
God,  and  incurred  his  wrath  ;  the  sting 
of  conscience  proceeding  from  a  con- 
viction of  having  violated  a  moral  duty. 
He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  with  expressions  of  great  compunction. 
Clarendon 

€OMPUN€'TIONLESS,«.  Not  feeling 
compunction. 

COMPUNC'TIOUS,  n.  Pricking  the 
conscience;  giving  pain  for  offences 
committed. 

Let  no  compunrtiout  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Shnh. 

COMPUNC'TIVE,  a.  Causing  remorse. 

COMPU'PIL,  n.  A  fellow-pupil.    [Lit. 
us.] 
COMPURG  A'TION.n.  [Lat.  compurgo; 

con  and  purgo,  to  purify.]     In  English 

law,  the  act  or  practice,  in  former  times, 

of  j  ustifying  a  man  by  the  oath  of  others 

who  swore  to  their  belief  of  his  veracity; 

wager  of  law,  in  which  a  man  who  had 

given  security  to  make  his  law,  brought 

into  court  eleven  of  his  neighbours,  and 
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having  made  oath  himself  that  he  did 
not  owe  the  plaintiff,  the  eleven  neigh- 
bours, called  compurgators,  avowed  on 
their  paths  that  they  believed  in  their 
consciences  he  had  affirmed  the  truth. 
COMPURGA'TOK,  n.  One  who  bore 
testimony  or  swears  to  the  veracity  or 
innocence  of  another.  In  ancient  times, 
a  man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depend- 
ed on  the  opinion  which  his  neighbour 
had  of  his  veracity.  [See  COMPUROA- 

TIllX.] 

COMPUTABLE,  a.  [See  COMPUTE.] 
Capable  of  being  computed,  numbered, 
or  reckoned. 

COMPUTA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  computatio, 
from  computo.  See  COMPUTE.]  1 .  The 
act  of  computing,  numbering,  reckon- 
ing, or  estimating ;  the  process  by  which 
different  sums  or  particulars  are  num- 
bered, estimated,  or  compared,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  amount,  aggregate, 
or  other  result  depending  on  such  sums 
or  particulars.  AVe  find  by  computa- 
tion the  quantity  of  provisions  neces- 
sary to  support  an  army  for  a  year, 
and  the  amount  of  money  to  pay  them  ; 
making  the  ration  and  pay  of  each 
man  the  basis  of  the  computation.  By 
computations  of  time  or  years,  we  as- 
certain the  dates  of  events. — 2.  The 
sum,  quantity,  or  amount  ascertained 
by  computing,  or  reckoning. 

We  pass  for  women  of  fifty:  many  addi- 
tional years  are  thrown  into  female  compu- 
tutioni  of  this  nature.  Addiiun. 

3.  Calculation. 

COMPUTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  computo,  con  and 
puto,  to  lop  or  prune;  to  think,  count, 
reckon ;  to  cast  up.  The  sense  is  pro- 
bably to  cast  or  throw  together.]  1. 
To  number;  to  count;  to  reckon;  to 
cast  together  several  sums  or  particu- 
lars, to  ascertain  the  amount  or  aggre- 
gate.— Compute  the  quantity  of  water 
that  will  fill  a  vessel  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, or  that  will  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth. — Compute  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign.  —Compute  time  by  weeks  or 
days. — 2.  To  cast  or  estimate  in  the 
mind ;  to  estimate  the  amount  by  known 
or  supposed  data. — 3.  To  calculate. 

COMPUTED  ».  Computation. 

COMPCTED, pp.  Counted;  numbered  ; 
reckoned ;  estimated. 

COMPUTER,  «.  One  who  computes ;  a 
reckoner;  a  calculator. 

COMPUTING,  ppr.  Counting;  num 
bering ;  reckoning ;  estimating. 

COM'PUTIST.f  M.  A  computer. 

COMPU'TO,  n.  [Lat.]  In  law,  a  writ  to 
compel  a  bailiff,  receiver,  or  accountant, 
to  yield  up  bis  accounts.  It  also  lies 
against  guardians. 

COM'RADE,  n.  [Fr.  camarade;  Sp. 
camarada;  Port,  camarada;  from  ca~ 
mara,  camera,  a  chamber.]  Literally, 
one  who  lodges  in  the  same  room. 
Hence  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  fellow, 
a  mate,  or  companion ;  an  associate  in 
occupation. 

COM'RADESHIP,  n.  State  of  being 
comrades. 

COM'ROGUE,t  n.  A  fellow-rogue. 

COMS,  COOMS,  COOMES,  or 
CHIVES,  n.  The  points  of  the  radi- 
cles of  malted  grain,  which,  after  kiln- 
drying,  drop  off  during  the  process  of 
turning. 

CON,  [with  or  against.]  A  Latin  inse- 
parable preposition  or  prefix  to  other 
words.  Ainsworth  remarks  that  con 
and  cum  have  the  same  signification, 
but  that  cum  is  used  separately,  and  con 
in  composition.  Con  and  cum  may  be 
radically  distinct  words.  The  hi-1 
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romA,  or  colmh,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  con;  and  the  "Welsh  cym,  conver- 
tible into  cyvj  appears  to  be  the  same 
word,  denoting,  says  Owen,  a  mutual 
act,  quality,  or  effect.  It  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  com,  in  comparo, 
compono,  and  the  Latin  com,  in  compo- 
sition, may  be  the  Celtic  comk  or  cym. 
But  generally  it  seems  to  be  con,changed 
into  com.  Ains  worth  deduces  cwm  from 
the  Greek  <rw:  for  originally  it  was 
written  cyn.  But  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  Con  coincides  in  radical  let- 
ters and  in  signification  with  the  Teu- 
tonic gain,  gen,  gean,  igen,  igien,  in  the 
English  again,  against;  Sax.  gean,  on- 
gean;  Sw.  igen;  Dan.  igien.  "Whatever 
may  be  its  origin  or  affinities,  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  word  is  probably 
from  some  root  that  signifies  to  meet  or 
oppose,  or  turn  and  meet;  to  approach 
to,  or  to  be  with.  This  is  the  radical 
sense  of  most  prepositions  of  the  like 
import.  See  the  English  with,  again. 
So  in  Irish,  coinne,  a  meeting ;  os  coinne, 
opposite.  Con,  in  compounds,  is  changed 
into  I  before  /,  as  in  colligo,  to  collect, 
and  into  m  before  a  labial,  as  in  com- 
paro,  to  compare.  Before  a  vowel  or 
h,  the  n  is  dropped ;  as  in  coalesco,  to 
coalesce,  to  co-operate;  cohibeo,  to  re- 
strain. It  denotes  union,  as  in  conjoin; 
or  opposition,  as  in  conflict,  contend. 
Qu.  W.  <jan,  with. 

CON,  [abbreviated  from  Latin  contra, 
against.]  In  the  phrase,  pro  and  con, 
for  and  against,  con  denotes  the  nega- 
tive side  of  a  question.  As  a  noun,  a 
person  who  is  in  the  negative;  as,  the 
pros  and  cons. 

CON,  v.  t,  [Sax.  cennan,  connan,  cunnan, 
to  know,  to  be  able,  to  be  skilful  or 
wise ;  and  cennan,  to  bear  or  bring 
forth,  Gr.  y «»»««:  and  cunnian,  to  try,  to 
attempt,  to  prove,  Lat.  conor;  whence 
cunning,  skilful,  experienced,  or  skill, 
experience;  the  latter  word,  cunnian, 
coincides  in  sense  with  Sax.  anginnan, 
onginnan,  to  begin,  to  try,  to  attempt, 
Lat.  conor.  D.  kennen,  to  know,  under- 
stand, or  be  acquainted ;  kunnen,  to  be 
able,  can,  to  know  or  understand,  to 
hold  or  contain  ;  the  last  signification 
coinciding  with  the  "W.  ganu,  to  con- 
tain. Ger.  kennen,  to  know ;  and  kon- 
jien,  to  be  able.  Dan.  nan,  to  be  able, 
pret.  hunde,  whence  hundskab,  know- 
ledge, skill,  experience.  Sw.  kanna,  to 
know;  kuna,  to  be  able,  to  be  skilled, 
to  know.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strain  or  stretch,  which  gives  the  sense 
of  strength,  power,  as  in  can,  and  of 
holding,  containing,  comprehending,  as 
contain,  from  contineo,  teneo,  Gr.  -mtv, 
Lat.  tendo.  And  this  signification  con- 
nects these  words  with  gin,  in  its  com- 
pounds, begin,  Sax.  beginnan,  anginnan, 
&c.,  to  strain,  to  try,  to  stretch  forward 
and  make  an  effort ;  also  with  the  Gr. 
> stuxii,  Lat.  gignor,  to  beget,  or  to  bring 
forth.  In  the  sense  of  know,  con  sig- 
nifies to  hold  or  to  reach.]  l.f  To  know. 
"  I  conne  no  skill."  "  I  shall  not  conne 
answer."  I  shall  not  know  or  be  able 
to  answer. — 2.  To  make  one's  self  mas- 
ter of ;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  or  commit 
to  memory;  as,  to  con  a  lesson. — To 
con  thanks,  to  be  pleased  or  obliged,  or 
to  thank.f 

Con  amore.  [It.]  With  love  or  pleasure. 
CONA'TUS,  n.  [Lat.]  Effort;  attempt. 
2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  toward  any 
point,  or  to  pursue  its  course  in  the 
same  line  of  direction. 
CONCAM'ERATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conca- 
•mero,  to  arch  ;  con  and  camera,  an  arch, 


arched  roof,  or  chamber,]      To    arch 
over  ;  to  vault ;  to  lay  a  concave  over; 
as,  a  concameratod  bone. 
CONCAM'ERATED,;^.  Arched  over. 
€ON€AMERA'TION,  n.  An  arching; 
an  arch  or  vault. 

CONCATENATE,  v.  t.  [It.  concate- 
nare,  to  link  together;  concatenato ; 
Low  Lat.  concatenates;  con  and  catena, 
a  chain  ;  S$.concadenar,a.ndencadenar, 
from  cadena,  Fr.  cadene,  a  chain.]  To 
link  together  ;  to  unite  in  a  successive 
series  or  chain,  as  things  depending  on 
each  other. 

CONCATENATED,  pp.  Linked  toge- 
ther ;  united  in  a  series. 
CONCATENATING,   ppr.    Linking 
together  in  a  series. 

CONCATENATION,  n.  A  series  of 
links  united;  a  successive  series  or  or- 
der of  things  connected  or  depending 
on  each  other ;  as,  a  concatenation  of 
causes. 

CONCAUSE7,f  n.  Joint  cause. 
CONCAVA'TION,n.    [See  CONCAVE.] 

The  act  of  making  concave. 
CON'CAVE,  a.  [Lat.  concavus;  con  and 
cavus,  hollow.    See  CAVE.]    1.  Hollow, 
and  arched  or  rounded,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  spherical  body ;  opposed 
to  convex;  as,  a  concave  glass.   A 
curve  or  surface  is  concave,  on 
the  side  on  which  straight  lines 
drawn  from  point  to  point  in  it, 
fall  between  the  curve  or  sur- 
face and  the  spectator.  Concave 
lenses  have  either  one  or  both 
sides  concave.  [See  LENS.]  Con- 
cave Mirror.    \See  MIRROR.]—  Concave, 
2.  Hollow,  in  a  general  sense ;  as,°rPlano- 
the  concave  shores  of  the  Tiber.  c^Te 
— 3.  In  hot.,  a  concave  leaf  is  one 
whose  edge  stands  above  the  disc. 
CONC'AVE,  n.  A  hollow  ;  an  arch,  or 
vault ;  as,  the  ethereal  concave. 
CON'CAVE,  v.  t.  To  make  hollow. 
CON'CAVED,  pp.  Made  hollow.      In 
her.,  ordinaries,  &c.,  when  bowed  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  are  sometimes  so 
termed ;  as  a  chief  concaved,  called  also 
arched. 

CON'CAVENESS,  n.  Hollowness. 
CON'CAVING,  ppr.  Making  hollow. 
CONCAVITY,  n.  [It.  concavita;  Fr. 
concavite.']     Hollowness  ;  the  internal 
surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  body,  or  a 
body  of  other  figure ;  or  the  space  with- 
in such  body. 

€ON€A'VO-CON'CAVE,  a. 
Concave  or  hollow  on  both 
surfaces,  as  a  lens ;  but 
lenses  of  this  kind  are  more 
frequently  termed  double  con- 
cave lenses.  [See  LENS.] 
€ON'€AVO-€ON'VEX,  a. 
Concave  on  one  side,  and  con- 
vex  on  the  other,  as  a  lens ;  but00003" len"- 
in  lenses  of  this  kind,  the  convex  sur- 
face has  the  least  curvature,  so  that  it 
would  not,  if  continued,  meet  the  con- 
cave surface.  [See  CONVEX.] 
CONCA'VOTJS,  a.  [Lat.  concavus.] 

Concave — which  see. 
CONCA'VOUSLY,  adv.  With  hollow- 
ness;  in  a  manner  to  discover  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
CONCEAL,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  concelo; 
con  and  celo,  to  withhold  from  sight ; 
Sax.  helan,  hcelan,  gehatlan,  gehelan,  to 
heal  and  to  conceal ;  Ger.  hehlen,  to 
conceal,  and  heilen,  to  heal ;  D.  heelen, 
to  heal  and  to  conceal ;  Dan.  heeler,  to 
conceal ;  W.  celu,  to  hide  ;  Fr.  ctler; 
It.  cetare;  Sp.  collar,  to  keep  silence,  to 
dissemble,  to  abate,  to  grow  calm; 
Port,  calar,  to  conceal  or  keep  close, 
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to  pull  or  let  down,  "  cala  a  boca,"  hold 
your  peace  ;  also  intransitive,  to  be  still 
or  quiet,  to  keep  silence;  coinciding  in 
origin  with  -whole,  all,  holy,  hold,  &o. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  hold, 
stop,  restrain,  make  fast  or  strong,  all 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Shemitic  -", 
hul,  N^3,  halea,  Gr.  «»AIW.]  1.  To  keep 
close  or  secret;  to  forbear  to  disclose; 
to  withhold  from  utterance  or  declara- 
tion ;  as,  to  conceal  one's  thoughts  or 
opinions. 

I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy 
One ;  Job  vi. 

2.  To  hide;  to  withdraw  from  obser- 
vation; to  cover  or  keep  from  sight; 
as,  a  party  of  men  concealed  themselves 
behind  a  wall ;  a  mask  conceals  the  face. 
What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother 
sindconceal  his  blood  ?  Gen.  xxxvii. 
CONCE  ALABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
cealed, hid,  or  kept  close. 
€ONCEALED,pp.Keptcloseor  secret; 

hid;  withdrawn  from  sight;  covered. 
CONCEALEDLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be 

detected. 

CONCEALEDNESS,  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing concealed. 

CONCEALER,  n.  One  who  conceals ; 
as,  the  concealer  of  a  crime. 
CONCEALING,  ppr.  Keeping  close  or 
secret;  forbearing  to  disclose;  hiding; 
covering. 

CONCEALING,  n.  A  hiding;  a  with- 
holding from  disclosure. 
CONCEALMENT,  n.  Forbearance  of 
disclosure;  a  keeping  close  or  secret; 
as,  the  concealment  of  opinions  or  pas- 
sions.— 2.  The  act  of  hiding,  covering, 
or  withdrawing  from  sight ;  as  the  con- 
cealment  of  the  face  by  a  mask,  or  of 
the  person  by  any  cover  or  shelter. — 3. 
The  state  of  being  hid  or  concealed  ; 
privacy  ;  as,  a  project  formed  in  con- 
cealmertt. — 4.  The  place  of  hiding  ;  a 
secret  place ;  retreat  from  observa- 
tion ;  cover  from  sight. 

The  cleft  tree 

Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their 
nests.  Thomtt^t. 

CONCEDE,  P.  /.  [Lat.  concedo;  con  and 
cedo,  to  yield,  give  way,  depart,  desist; 
Fr.  conceder,  ceder;  Ir.  ceadaighim ; 
W.  gadael,  and  gadaw,  to  quit  or  leave, 
to  permit.  See  CEI>E  and  CONGE.]  1. 
To  yield ;  to  admit  as  true,  just,  or 
proper;  to  grant;  to  let  pass  undis- 
puted; as,  the  advocate  concedes  the 
point  in  question;  this  must  not  be 
conceded  without  limitation. — 2.  To 
allow  ;  to  admit  to  be  true. 

\Ve  concede  that  their  citizens  were  those 
who  lived  under  different  forms.        Burke. 
CONCEDED,  pp.  Yielded  ;  admitted  ; 
granted ;   as,  a  question,  proposition, 
fact,  or  statement  is  conceded. 
CONCEDING,  ppr.  Yielding ;  admit- 
ting; granting. 

CONCEIT,  n.  [It.  concetto;  Lat.  cow- 
ceptus,  from  concipio,  to  conceive;  con 
and  capio,  to  take  or  seize.]  1.  Con- 
ception; that  which  is  conceived,  ima- 
gined, or  formed  in  the  mind;  idea; 
thought;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  con- 
ceit of  somewhat  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it 
is  proper  toman.  Baron. 

2.  Understanding ;  power  or  faculty  of 
conceiving ;   apprehension ;  as,  a  man 
of  quick  conceit.     [Nearly  antiquated.] 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  me,  that 
they  loved !  yet  I,  not  looking  for  such  a 
matter,  had  not  my  conceit  open  to  under- 
stand them.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion ;    notion ;   fancy  ;  imagina- 
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tion  ;  fantastic  notion  ;  as,  a  strange  or 
odd  conceit. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ? 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him  ; 
Prov.  xxvi. 

4.  Pleasant  fancy;  gaiety  of  imagina- 
tion. 

On  the  way  to  the  gibbeti  a  freak  took 
him  iu  the  head  to  go  ofl'  with  a  conceit. 

L'Estrange. 

5.  A  striking  thought ;  affected  or  un- 
natural conception. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works  confine. 
Pope. 

6.  Favourable  or  self-flattering  opinion  ; 
a  lofty  or  Tain  conception  of  one's  own 
person  or  accomplishments. 

By  a  little  study  and  a  great  conceit  of 
himself,  lie  has  lost  hi-  religion.  Bentlcy. 
Out  of  conceit  with,  not  having  a  favour- 
able opinion  of;  nolonger  pleased  with; 
as,  a  man  is  out  of  conceit  with  his  dress. 
Hence  to  put  one  out  of  conceit  with,  is 
to  make  him  indifferent  to  a  thing,  or 
in  a  degree  displeased  with  it. 

CONCEIT,  v.  t.  To  conceive;  to  ima- 
gine ;  to  think;  to  fancy. 

The  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
weak,  are  thereby  rendered  inactive.  South. 

CONCEITED, pp.  Conceived;  imagin- 
ed ;  fancied. — 2,-\-  part.  a.  Endowed 
with  fancy,  or  imagination. — 3.a.  Enter- 
taining a  flattering  opinion  of  one's  self; 
having  a  vain  cr  too  high  conception  of 
one's  own  person  or  accomplishments; 
vain. 

If  you  think  me  too  conceited, 
Or  to  passion  quickly  heated.  Swift. 

Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
conceit. 

The  Athenians  were  conceited  of  their  own 
wit,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentley. 

CONCEITEDLY,  adv.  In  a  conceited 
manner;  fancifully;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  dress  her.  Donne. 

CONCEITEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing conceited ;  conceit ;  vanity ;  an 
overweening  fondness  of  one's  own  per- 
son or  endowments. 

CpNCElTLESS,t  a.  Of  dull  concep- 
tion; stupid;  dnll  of  apprehension. 

CONCEIVABLE,  a.  [Fr.  concevable; 
It.  concepibile  /  Sp.  conceptible.  See 
CONCEIVE.]  1.  That  maybe  imagined, 
or  thought;  capable  of  being  framed 
in  the  mind  by  the  fancy  or  imagination. 
If  it  were  possible  to  contrive  an  inven- 
tion, whereby  any  conceivable  weight  may 
be  moved  by  any  conceirable  power.  Wilkint. 
2.  That  may  be  understood  or  believed. 
It  is  not  conceivable,  that  it  should  be  the 
very  person,  whose  shape  and  voice  is  as- 
sumed. Aiterbury. 

CONCEIVABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  conceivable. 

CONCEIVABLY,  adv.  In  a  conceivable 
or  intelligible  manner. 

CONCEIVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  concevoir;  Lat. 
concipio;  con  and  capio,  to  take.]  1. 
To  receive  into  the  womb,  and  breed; 
to  begin  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

Then  shall  she  be  free  ixnd  conceive  seed ; 
Num.  v. ;  Heb.  xi. 

Elisabeth  hath  conceived  a  son  in  her  old 
age ;  Luke  i. 

In  sin  did  rny  mother  conceive  me  ;  Ps.  li. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine  ;  to 
devise. 

They  conceive  mischief  and  bring  forth 
vanity;  Job  xv. 

Nebuchadnezzar  hath  conceived  a  purpose 
against  you;  Jer.  xlix. 

3.  To  form  an  idea  in  the  mind ;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  comprehend;  as,  we  cannot 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  spirit  oper- 


ates upon  matter. — 4.  To  think  ;  to  be  of 
opinion  ;  to  have  an  idea;  to  imagine. 

You  can  hardly  conceive  this  man  to  have 
been  bred  in  the  same  climate.  Swift. 

CONCEIVE,  v.  i.  To  have  a  fetus  form- 
ed in  the  womb;  to  breed;  to  become 
pregnant. 

Thou  shalt  omen* wand  bear  a  son;  Judges 
xiii. 

2.  To  think;  to  have  a  conception  or 
idea. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  their  own  natures.  Watts. 

The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceiee  of  me.  Sftafc* 

3.  To  understand ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
have  a  complete  idea  of ;  as,  I  cannot 
conceive  by  what  means  this  event  has 
been  produced. 

CONCEIVED,  pp.  Formedin  the  womb; 
framed  in  the  mind;  devised;  imagined; 
understood. 

CONCEIVER,  n.  One  that  conceives  ; 
one  that  comprehends. 

CONCEIVING,  ppr.  Forming  a  fetus 
in  the  womb;  framing  in  the  mind; 
imagining ;  devising  ;  thinking ;  com- 
prehending. 

CONCEIVING,  n.  Apprehension;  con- 

CONCEI/EBRATE,f  v.  t.  To  celebrate 
together. 

CONCENT",  n.  [Lat.  concentus,  from 
concinoy  to  sing  in  accordance  ;  con  and 
cano,  to  sing.]  1.  Concert  of  voices  ; 
concord  of  sounds ;  harmony ;  as,  a 
concent  of  notes. — 2.  Consistency  ;  ac- 
cordance ;  as,  in  concent  to  a  man's  own 
principles. 

€ONCENT'ED,p<zrt.rt.Madetoaccord. 

CONCENTERED,  or  CONCEN- 
TRED,  pp.  Brought  to  a  common  cen- 
tre; united  in  a  point. 

CONCENTERING,  or  CONCEN- 
TRING,  ppr.  Tending  to  a  common 
centre  ;  bringing  to  a  centre. 

CONCENT'FUL,  a.  Harmonious. 

CONCENTRATE,  v.  t.  [See  CON- 
CENTRE.] To  bring  to  a  common  cen- 
tre, or  to  a  closer  union ;  to  cause  to 
approach  nearer  to  a  point  or  centre; 
to  bring  nearer  to  each  other;  as,  to 
concentrate  particles  of  salt  by  evapo- 
rating the  water  that  holds  them  in 
solution ;  to  concentrate  the  troops  in 
an  army ;  to  concentrate  rays  of  light 
into  a  focus, — 2.  To  increase  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  a  body. 

CONCENTRATED,  pp.  Brought  to  a 
point  or  centre;  brought  to  a  closer 
union  ;  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass; 
collected  into  a  closer  body. 

CONCENTRATING,  ppr.  Bringing 
to  a  point  or  to  closer  union ;  collecting 
into  a  closer  body,  or  narrow  compass. 

CONCENTRATION,  n.  The  act  of 
concentrating ;  the  act  of  bringing 
nearer  together;  collection  into  a  cen- 
tral point;  compression  into  n  narrow 
space ;  the  state  of  being  brought  to  a 
point.  In  chem.,  the  act  of  increasing 
the  strength  of  fluids  by  volatilizing 
part  of  their  water.  The  matter  to  be 
concentrated,  must,  therefore,  be  of 
greater  fixity  than  water,  as  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids,  solutions  of  alka- 
lies, &c.  Note.  The  verb  concentrated 
sometimes  accented  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble. The  reason  is,  with  the  primary 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  se- 
condary accent  on  the  third,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  participles,  concen- 
trating, concentrated,  is  much  facilitated. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS,  n.  In 
phren.t  one  of  the  propensities  whose 
function  is  supposed  to  bestow  the 
397 


power  of  concentrating  two  or  more 
mental  powers  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  towards  any  particular  object. 
Its  organ  is  situated  immediately  above 
Phitoproyenitivcness,  and  below  Self- 
esteem.  It  is  called  Inhabitiveness  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim. 

CONCENTRE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  concentrer; 
con  and  Lat.  centrum,  a  centre;  Gr.  *i»- 
T$«,  a  goad,  a  sharp  point,  a  centre ; 
xfk7i»,  to  prick  or  goad.  The  primary 
sense  is  a  point.]  To  come  to  a  point, 
or  to  meet  in  a  common  centre;  used 
of  converging  lines,  or  other  things  that 
meet  in  a  point. 

All  these  are  like  so  many  lines  drawn 
from  several  objects,  that  in  some  way  re- 
late to  him,  and  concentre  in  him.  Hale. 

CONCENTRE,  v.  /.To  draw  or  direct  to 
a  common  centre;  to  bring  to  a  point; 
as,  two  or  more  lines  or  other  things. 

The  having  a  part  less  to  animate,  will 
serve  to  concentre  the  spirits,  and  make  them 
more  active  in  the  rest.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CONCENTRIC,       \a.  [It.  concentri- 

CONCENTRICAL,/  co;  Fr.  concen- 
trique;  Lat.  concentricus  ;  con  and  cen- 
rrwm,  centre.]  Having  a  common  cen- 
tre ;  as,  concentric  circles,  ellipses, 
spheres,  &c.;  the  concentric  coats  of 
onions,  or  bulbs  with~many  layers  ;  the 
concentric  orbits  of  the  planets.  It 
stands  opposed  to  excentric. 

CONCENTRICITY,  n.  State  of  being 
concentric. 

CONCEPTUAL,  a.  [From  concent.] 
Harmonious ;  accordant. 

CONCEP'TACLE,  n.  [Lat.  concepta- 
culum;  from  concipio.  See  CONCEIVE.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contain- 
ed ;  a  vessel ;  a  receiver,  or  receptacle. 
— 2.  In  bot .,  a  follicle ;  a  pericarp  of  one 
valve,  opening   longitudinally  on   one 
side  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. — - 
Conceptacles  in  bot.,  are  the  cases  con- 
taining the  reproductive  organs  of  such 
plants  as  ferns,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced from  the  back  of  the  leaves.  The 
conceptacles  are  also  termed  capsules, 
theca?,  and  sporangia. 

CONCEP'TIBLE,f  a.  [See  CONCEIV- 
ABLE.] That  may  be  conceived;  con- 
ceivable; intelligible. 

CONCEP'TION,n.  [Lat.  conceptio,  from 
concipio.  See  CONCEIVE.]  l.The  act 
of  conceiving;  the  first  formation  of 
the  embryo  or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and 
thy  conception;  Gen.  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 
Joyhadthelikec07?«7>(i*0nin  our  eyes.  Shak. 

3.  In   pneumatology,   apprehension  of 
any  thing  by  the  mind;  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving in   the  mind;  that  mental  act 
or  combination  of  acts  by  which  an  idea 
or  notion  is  formed  of  an  absent  object 
of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  former- 
ly felt.     When  we  see  an  object  with 
our  eyes  open,  we  have  a  perception  of 
it;  when  the  same  object  is  presented 
to  the  mind  with  the  eyes  shut,  in  idea 
only  or  in  memory,  we  have  a  concep- 
tio?! of  it. —  4.  Conception  may  be  some- 
times used  for  the  power  of  conceiving 
ideas,  as  when  we  say,  a  thing  is  not 
within  our  conception.     Sl>me  writers 
have  defined  conception  as  a  distinct 
faculty  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  consider- 
ed by  others  as  memory,  and  perhaps 
with  propriety. — 5.  Purpose  conceived ; 
conception  with  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  act. — 6.  Apprehension; 
knowledge. 

And  as  if  beastsconceived  what  reason  were, 
»  And  that  conception  should  distinctly  show. 


CONCERNED 


CONCERTED 


CONCHILIOUS 


7.    Conceit;    affected    sentiment,    or 
thought. 

He  is  too  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epi- 
gram, and  witticisms.  Drydtii. 

CONCEP'TIOUS.t  a.  Apt  to  conceive ; 
fruitful;  pregnant. 

CONCEP  TIVE,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
ceiving. [Lit.  M».] 

CONCEP'T UALIST,  n.  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  that  the  mind  has  the 
power  of  forming  general  conceptions. 

CONCERN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  concerner;  to 
concern,  to  regard,  to  belong  to ;  Low 
Lat.  concerno  ;  con  and  cerno,  to  sepa- 
rate, sift,  divide;  to  see.  If  this  is  the 
true  origin,  as  I  suppose,  the  primary 
sense  is,  to  reach  or  extend  to,  or  to 
look  to,  as  we  use  regard.]  1.  To  relate 
or  belong  to. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Acts  xxviii. 

2.  To  relate  or  belong  to,  in  an  empha- 
tical  manner;  to  affect  the  interest  of; 
to  be  of  importance  to. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us 
in  our  most  tender  interests,  and  concerned 
us  tnore  than  those  with  any  other  nation. 
Additon. 

It  much  concern*  us  to  secure  the  favour 
and  protection  of  God.  .  Anon. 

3.  To  interest  or  affect  the  passions; 
to  take  an  interest  in;  to  engage  by 
feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  a  good  prince 
concerns  himself  in  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects ;  a  kind  parent  concerns  him- 
self in  the  virtuous  education  of  his 
children. 

They  tttink  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  Providence,  and  no  longer  concerned  to 
solicit  his  favour.  Rogers. 

4.  To  disturb;  to  make  uneasy.     [Lit. 
us.] — 5.  To  intermeddle;   as,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  with  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbours. 

CONCERN',  n.  That  which  relates  or 
belongs  to  one ;  business ;  affair ;  a  very 
general  term,  expressing  whatever  oc- 
cupies the  time  and  attention,  or  affects 
the  interests  of  a  person.  Intermeddle 
not  in  the  private  concerns  of  a  family. 
Religion  is  the  main  concern  of  a 
rational  being.  We  have  no  concern 
in  the  private  quarrels  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  industrious  and  prudent 
occupy  their  time  with  their  own  con- 
cerns.— 2.  Interest ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment; that  which  affects  the  welfare 
or  happiness ;  as,  to  live  in  peace,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  concern  to  a  nation. 
Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern, 
And  weighty  truths,  solid  convincing  sense, 
Explained  by  unaffected  eloquence. 

Roscommon. 

3.  Affection;  regard;  careful  regard; 
solicitude;    anxiety;    as,  why  all  this 
concern  for  the  poor  things   of  this 
life? 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns, 
And  gentle  wishes,  follow  me  to  battle. 

Addison. 

An  impenitent  man  feels  no  concern  fur  his 
soul.  Anon. 

4.  Persons  connected  in  business,  or 
their  affairs  in  general;  as,  a  debt  due 
to  the  whole  concern;  a  loss  affecting 
the  whole  concern. 

CONCERN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Interested ; 
engaged;  having  a  connection  with 
that  which  may  affect  the  interest,  wel- 
fare, or  happiness;  as,  all  men  are 
concerned  in  the  propagation  of  truth ; 
we  are  concerned  in  the  virtuous  edu- 
cation of  our  cluldren. — 2.  Interested 
in  business ;  hav  ing  connection  in  busi- 
ness; as,  A.  is  concerned  with  B.  in  the 


East  India  trade.  Of  an  advocate  or 
counsellor  we  say,  he  is  concerned  in 
the  cause  of  A.  against  B. — 3.  Regard- 
ing with  care ;  solicitous ;  anxious ;  as, 
we  are  concerned  for  the  fate  of  our 
fleet. 
CONCERN'EDLY,  ado.  With  affection 

or  interest. 

CONCERN'ING,  ppr.  Pertaining  to  ; 
regarding ;  having  relation  to. 

The  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel ;  Num.  x. 

I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this 
thing;  Gen.  xix. 

This  word  has  been  considered  as  a 
preposition,  but  most  improperly ;  con- 
cerning, when  so  called,  refers  to  a 
verb,  sentence,  or  proposition;  as  in 
the  first  example,  the  word  applies  to 
the  preceding  affirmation.  The  Lord 
hath  spoken  good,  which  speaking 
good  is  concerning  Israel.  Concern- 
ing, in  this  case,  refers  to  the  first 
clause  of  the  sentence. 
CONCERN'MENT,  n.  The  tiling  in 
which  one  is  concerned  or  interested ; 
concern;  affair;  business;  interest. 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist. 
Milton. 

Propositions  which  extend  only  to  the 
present  life,  are  small,  compared  with  those 
that  have  influence  upon  our  everlasting 
concernments.  Watts. 

The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with 
men.  Locke. 

2.  A  particular  bearing  upon  the  inte- 
rest or  happiness  of  one ;  importance ; 
moment. 

Experimental  truths  are  matters  of  great 
concernment  to  mankind.  Buyle. 

3.  Concern  ;  interposition  ;  meddling  ; 
as,  the  father  had  no  concernment  in 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.     In  this 
sense,  we    generally  use  concern. — 4. 
Emotion  of  mind ;  solicitude;  as,  their 
ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concern- 
ment,    lu  this  sense,  concern  is  gener- 
ally used. 

CONCERT',  r.  (.  [It.  concertare,  to 
contrive;  Sp.  concertar,  to  agree,  to 
adjust,  to  covenant;  from  Lat.  con- 
certo, to  strive  together ;  con  and  certo, 
to  strive.  The  primary  sense  is  to  set 
or  act  together.]  To  contrive  and 
settle  by  mutual  communication  of 
opinions  or  propositions;  to  settle  or 
adjust,  as  a  plan  or  system  to  be  pur- 
sued, by  conference  or  agreement  of 
two  or  more  parties;  as,  to  concert 
measures ;  to  concert  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

CON'CERT,  n.  Agreement  of  two  or 
more  in  a  design  or  plan ;  union  formed 
by  mutual  communication  of  opinions 
and  views ;  accordance  in  a  scheme ; 
harmony ;  as,  the  allies  were  frustrated 
for  want  of  concert  in  their  operations; 
the  emperor  and  the  pope  acted  in 
concert. — 2.  A  number  or  company  of 
musicians,  playing  or  singing  the  same 
piece  of  music  at  the  same  time ;  or 
the  music  of  a  company  of  players  or 
singers,  or  of  both  united. — Concert- 
pitch,  in  music,  is  the  pitch,  the  degree 
of  acuteness,  or  gravity,  generally 
adopted  for  some  one  given  note,  as 
A  or  C,  and  by  which  every  other  note 
is  of  course  governed. — 3.  A  singing  in 
company. — 4.  Accordance;  harmony. 

CONCERTA'TION,  n.  Strife;  con- 
tention. [Lit.  us."] 

CONCERT' ATIVE,  a.  Contentious; 
quarrelsome. 

CONCERT'ED,  pp.  Mutually  con- 
trived or  planned. 


€ONCERT'ING,  ppr.  Contrivinif  to- 
gether. 

€ONCERT'O,«.  [It]  A  piece  of  music 
for  a  concert.  Originally,  a  composi- 
tion in  which  many  performers  play  in 
unison,  but  in  which  one  or  two  in- 
struments take  the  lead;  but  it  is  now 
applied  to  a  species  of  composition 
written  for  one  principal  instrument, 
with  accompaniments  for  a  full  or- 
chestra. 

€ONCES'SION,n.  [Lat.  concetrio,fn>m 
concede.  See  CONCEDE.]  1.  The  act 
of  granting  or  yielding;  usually  imply- 
ing a  demand,  claim,  or  request  from 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  made,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  giving,  which  is 
voluntary  or  spontaneous. 

The  concession  of  these  charters  was  in  a 
parliamentary  way.  ffule. 

2.  The  thing  yielded;  as,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  each  power  made  large  con- 
cessions.— 3.  In  rhet.  or  debate,  the 
yielding,  granting,  or  allowing  to  the 
opposite  party  some  point  or  fact  that 
may  bear  dispute,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
something  which  cannot  be  denied,  or 
to  show  that  even  admitting  the  point 
conceded,  the  cause  is  not  with  the 
adverse  party,  but  can  be  maintained 
by  the  advocate  on  other  grounds. — 4. 
Acknowledgment  by  way  of  apology ; 
confession  of  a  fault. 

CONCESSIONARY,  a.  Yielding  by 
indulgence  or  allowance. 

€ONCES'SIONIST,n.  One  who  makes 
concession. 

CONCES'SIVE,  a.  Implying  conces- 
sion; as,  a  concessive  conjunction. 

CONCES'SIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of 
concession  or  yielding ;  by  way  of  ad- 
mitting what  may  be  disputable. 

CONCES'SORY,  a.  Conceding;  yield- 
ing. 

C.ONCET'TO,  n.  [It.  See  CONCEIT.] 
Affected  wit  ;  conceit.  —  Concetti, 
(plur.  of  Concetto,)  conceits ;  ingenious 
thoughts  or  turns  of  expression,  points, 
jeux  d'esprit,  &c.,  in  serious  composi- 
tion. [Not  English,  nor  in  use.] 

CONCH,  n.  [Lat.  concha;  Gr.  r.e?w. 
Fr.  congue;  probably  W.  cocas,  cockles, 
and  perhaps  allied  to  cociaw,  to  frown, 
to  knit  the  brows,  that  is,  to  wrinkle. 
See  CANCEB.]  A  marine  shell. 

Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs 
he  drew.  Dryticti 

CON'CHA,  n.  [Lat.  a  shell-fish.]  A 
bivalve  shell,  as  that  of  an  oyster  or 
scallop;  a  term  applied  in  anat.  and 
nat.  hist,  to  various  objects,  from  their 
shape. 

CONCHA'CEjE.n.  [from  Lat.  concha.'] 
A  family  of  bivalve  shell-fish,  accord- 
ing to  Blainville,  having  two  muscular 
impressions  in  each  valve.  All  the 
animals  of  this  family  live  plunged 
more  or  less  deeply  in  the  mud  or 
sand,  but  they  are  still  able  to  come 
out  of  it  sometimes. 

CONCH'IFER,  n.  [Lat.  concha,  a  shell, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  An  animal  that 
produces  or  is  covered  with  a  shell,  as 
the  tortoise ;  also,  a  species  of  bivalve 
Molluscans. 

CONCHl'FERA,  or  CONCH'IFERS, 
n.  [Lat.  concha,  and  fero,  to  carry.] 
Lamarck's  name  for  that  large  class  of 
molluscous  animals  which  are  pro- 
tected by  shells,  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cipal pieces;  shells  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Bivalves. 

CONCHIF'EROUS,  a.  Producing  or 
having  shells. 

CONCHIL'IOUS,  a.  Belonging  to 
shells. 


CONCILIATOR 


CONCLUDE 


CONCLUSION 


CONCII'ITE,  n.  A.  fossil  or  petrified 
conch  or  shell. 

CONCH'OID,  n.  [conch,  supra,  and 
Gr.  utos,  form.]  The  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes. 

CONCHOID' AL,  a.  In  miner.,  resem- 
bling a  conch  or  marine  shell;  having 
convex  elevations  and  concave  depres- 
sions, like  shells;  as,  a  conchoidal 
fracture. 

CONCHOLOG'I€AL,a.  [See  CONCII- 
OLOGT.]  Pertaining  to  conchology. 

CONCHOL'OGIST,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  shells  or  shell- 
fish; one  who  studies  the  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  habits  of  shells  and  their 
included  animals. 

CONCHOL'OCJY,  n.  [Gr.  *w,  a 
shell,  and  XOJ-M,  discourse.]  The  doc- 
trine or  science  of  shells  and  shell-fish ; 
the  science  which  teaches  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shells  of  the  testaceous 
molluscs  into  classes,  sub-classes,  fami- 
lies, sub-families,  genera,  and  species. 
This  science  is  of  great  importance  in 
a  zoological  point  of  view,  and  by  the 
geologist  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
power  of  the  greatest  value  in  indi- 
cating the  difference  of  strata,  and 
their  comparative  ages. 

CONCHOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  xw,  a 
shell,  and  ^ti^iu,  to  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  shells. 

CON'CHUS,  n.  [Lat.]  In  anat.,  the 
cranium:  also,  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

CONCHYLA'CEOUS.a.  [from  conch.] 
Pertaining  to  shells ;  resembling  a  shell ; 
as,  conchylaceous  impressions. 

CONCHYLIOL'OGIST, )  [from    Lat. 

CONCHYLIOL'OGY,  )  conchylmm, 
a  shell-fish,]  are  sometimes  used  as 
synonymes  .  of  conchologist  and  con- 
chology ;  but  they  are  words  of  incon- 
venient length,  and  useless. 

CONCHYL'LIOUS,  a.  Of  the  nature 
or  species  of  shells. 

CON'CIATOR,  n.  In  glass-works,  the 
person  who  weighs  and  proportions 
the  salt  on  ashes  and  sand,  and  who 
works  and  tempers  them. 

eONC!L'IABLE,t  n.  [Lat.  conciliabu- 
lum.]  A  small  assembly. 

CONCIL'IAR,  a.  [from  Lat.  con- 
cilium, a  council.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a  council.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONCILIATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concilia,  to 
draw  or  bring  together,  to  unite;  a 
compound  of  con  and  calo  ;  Gr.  xet^iu, 
to  call;  Ch.  i'53saAeft, in  Aph.from  "h^, 
keli,  853  hala,  or  |-i'i3,  halah,  to  hold  or 
keep,  to  trust,  to  finish,  to  call,  to 
thunder;  W.  galw.  The  primary  sense 
of  the  root  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  drive, 
or  draw.  Calling  is  a  straining  or 
driving  of  voice.  See  COUNCIL.]  1. 
To  lead  or  draw  to,  by  moral  influ- 
ence or  power ;  to  win,  gain,  or  engage, 
as  the  affections,  favour,  or  good  will ; 
as,  politeness  and  hospitality  conciliate 
affection — 2.  To  reconcile,  or  bring  to 
a  state  of  friendship,  as  persons  at 
variance.  We  say,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  conciliate  the  contending 
parties. 

CONCILIATED,  pp.  Won ;  gained ; 
engaged  by  moral  influence,  as  by 
favour  or  affection;  reconciled. 

CONCIL'IATING,  ppr.  Winning;  en- 
gaging; reconciling.— 2.  a.  Winning; 
having  the  quality  of  gaining  favour ; 
as,  a  conciliating  address. 

CONCILIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  win- 
ning or  gaining,  as  esteem,  favour,  or 
affection;  reconciliation. 
CONCU/IATOR,  n.  One  who  concili- 
ates or  reconciles. 


CONCILIATORY,  n.  Tending  to  con- 
ciliate or  reconcile ;  tending  to  make 
peace  between  persons  at  variance ; 
pacific ;  as,  the  general  made  concili- 
ator;/ propositions  to  the  insurgents ; 
the  legislature  adopted  conciliatory 
measures. 

CONCIN'NITY,  n.  [Lat.  concinnitas, 
from  concinnus,  fit,  concinno,  to  fit  or 
prepare;  either  from  con  and  cano,  to 
sound  in  accord;  or  the  last  constitu- 
ent of  the  word  may  be  the  Heb.  and 
Ch.  113,  ftun,  to  fit  or  adapt.]  1.  Fit- 
ness; suitableness;  neatness.  [Lit. us.] 
— 2.  A  jingling  of  words. 

CONCIN'NOUS,  a.  [Lat.  concinnus. 
See  CONCINNITV.]  Fit ;  suitable  ; 
agreeable ;  becoming  ;  pleasant ;  as,  a 
concinnous  interval  in  music;  a  con- 
cinnous  system. 

CONCIONA'TOR,t  n.  [Infra.]  A 
preacher. 

CON'CIONATORY,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
cionatorius,  from  concio,  an  assembly.] 
Used  in  preaching  or  discourses  to 
public  assemblies. 

CONCISE,  a.  [Lat.  concisus,  cut  off, 
brief,  from  concido  ;  con  and  c&do,  to 
cflt.]  B-ief;  short,  applied  to  lan- 
guage or  style;  containing  few  words ; 
comprehensive ;  comprehending  much 
in  few  words,  or  the  principal  matters 
only ;  as,  in  Genesis  we  have  a  concise 
account  of  the  creation. 

The  concite  style,  which  expresseth  not 

enough,  but  leaves  somewhat  to  be  under. 

stood.  B.  Jonton. 

Where  the  author  is  too  brief  and  concise, 

amplify  a  littlo.  Walls. 

CONCISELY,  adv.  Briefly;  in  few 
words ;  comprehensively. 

CONCISENESS,  n.  Brevity  in  speak- 
ing or  writing;  as,  conciseness  should 
not  be  studied  at  the  expense  of  per- 
spicuity. 

CONCIS'ION,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Low  Lat. 
concisio,  from  concisum,  concido,  to  cut 
off;  It.  concisione.]  Literally, a  cutting 
off.  Hence,  in  Scripture,  the  Jews,  or 
those  who  adhered  to  circumcision, 
which,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  was 
no  longer  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  a 
mere  cutting  of  the  flesh. 

Beware  of  the  dogs;  beware  of  the  con- 
cision ;  Phil.  iii. 

CONCITA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  concitatio, 
from  concito,  to  stir  or  disturb;  con 
and  cito,  to  stir.]  The  act  of  stirring 
up,  exciting,  or  putting  in  motion. 

€ONCITE,f  n.  t.  [Lat.  concito.]  To 
excite. 

CONCI'TED,  pp.  Excited. 

CONCI'TING,  ppr.  Exciting. 

CONCIT'IZEN,  w.  A  fellow,  citizen. 

CONCLAMA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  concla- 
matio,  from  conctamo ;  con  and  clamo, 
to  cry  out.  See  CLAIM.]  An  outcry 
or  shout  of  many  together. 

CON'CLAVE,  n.  [Lat.  conclave,  an 
inner  room  ;  con  and  clavis,  a  key,  or 
from  the  same  root,  to  make  fast.]  1. 
A  private  apartment,  particularly  the 
room  in  which  the  cardinals  of  the 
Komish  church  meet  in  privacy,  for 
the  election  of  a  pope.  It  consists  of 
a  range  of  small  cells,  or  apartments, 
standing  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican. — 2.  The  assem- 
bly or  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  shut 
up  for  the  election  of  a  pope.-— 3.  A 
private  meeting  ;  a  close  assembly. 

CONCLUDE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conclude;  con 
and  claudo  or  cludo,  to  shut ;  Gr. 
xAnJaai  or  y.\tmt,  contracted.  The  sense 
is  to  stop,  make  fast,  shut,  or  rather 
to  thrust  together.  Hence,  in  Latin, 
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claudo  signifies  to  halt  or  limp,  that  is, 
to  stop,  as  well  as  to  shut.  See  LID.] 

1.  To  shut. 

The  very  person  of  Christ — was  only, 
touching  bodily  substance,  concluded  in  the 
grave.  Hooker. 

[  TJiis  use  of  the  word  is  uncommon.] — 

2.  To  include ;  to  comprehend. 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbe- 
lief; Rom.  xi. 

The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin;  Gal.  iii. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  latter 
passage  may  be  to  declare  irrevocably, 
or  to  doom. — 3.  To  collect  by  reason- 
ing ;  to  infer,  as  from  premises  ;  to 
close  an  argument  by  inferring. 

Therefore  we  conclude,  that  n  man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law ; 
Horn.  iii. 

4.  To  decide  ;  to  determine ;  to  make 
a  final  judgment  or  determination. 

As  touching  the  Gentiles  who  believe,  we 
have  written  and  concluded  that  they  ob- 
serve no  such  thing;  Rom.  xi. 

5.  To  end  ;  to  finish. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech 
of  a  counsellor  of  state.  Bacon. 

G.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or  as  in  law, 
to  estop  from  further  argument  or 
proceedings;  to  oblige  or  bind,  as  by 
authority,  or  by  one's  own  argument 
or  concession ;  generally  in  the  pas- 
sive ;  as,  the  defendant  is  concluded  by 
his  own  plea. 

If  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their 
creation,  they  must  be  concluded  by  it. 

Hale. 

I  do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  mo- 
tion, upon  affidavits,  to  amount  to  a  res 
judicata,  which  ought  to  conclude  the  pre- 
sent inquiry.  Kent. 
CONCLUDE,  v.  i.  To  infer,  as  a  con- 
sequence ;  to  determine. 

The  world  will  conclude  I  had  a  guilty 
conscience.  Arbulhnot. 

But  this  verb  is  really  transitive.  The 
world  will  conclude  that  I  had  a  guilty 
conscience — that  is  here  the  object, 
referring  to  the  subsequent  clause  of 
the  sentence.  [See  Verb  Transitive, 
No.  3.] — 2.  To  settle  opinion ;  to  form 
a  final  judgment. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instabili- 
ty, as  our  author  has  done.  Jltterbury. 

3.  To  end. 

A  train  of  lies, 

That,  mado  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Drydrti. 

The  old  form  of  expression,  to  conclude 
of,  is  no  longer  in  use. 

CONCLUDED,  pp.  Shut;  ended;  fin- 
ished;  determined ;  inferred;  compre- 
hended :  stopped  or  bound. 

CONCLUDENCE, )  n.  Inference;  logi- 

CONCLODENCY, )  cal  deduction 
from  premises. 

CONCLUDENT,  a,  Bringing  to  a  close; 
decisive. 

CONCLUDER,  n.  One  who  concludes 

CONCLUDING,  ppr.  Shutting;  end- 
ing; determining;  inferring;  compre- 
hending.— 2.  a.  Final ;  ending ;  clos- 
ing ;  as,  the  concluding  sentence  of  an 
essay. 

CONCLCDINGLY,  adv.  Conclusively; 
with  incontrovertible  evidence.  [Lit. 
us.] 

CONCLU'SIBLE,  «.  That  may  be 
concluded  or  inferred ;  determinable. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CONCLUSION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat.  con. 
clusio.]  1.  End;  close;  the  last  part; 
as,  the  conclusion  of  an  address. — 2. 
The  close  of  an  argument  debate,  cr 


CONCOCTION 


CONCORDANCE 


CONCRESCENCE 


reasoning;  inference  that  ends  the 
discussion ;  final  result. 

Let  us  hear  the  conflation  of  the  whole 
matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man ; 
Eccl.  xii. 

3.  Determination  ;  final  decision ;  as, 
after  long  debate,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons came  to  this  conclusion.— 4.  Con- 
sequence ;  inference ;  that  which  is 
collected  or  drawn  from  premises; 
particular  deduction  from  proposi- 
tions, facts,  experience,  or  reasoning. 
— 6.  The  event  of  experiments ;  ex- 
periment. 

We  practise  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and 
inoculating.  [Lit.  us.]  Bacon. 

6.f  Confinement  of  the  thoughts ;  si- 
lence. 

€ON€LU'SIONAL,t  a.  Concluding. 
<JON€LU'SIVE,    a.    [It.   conclusive.} 

1.  Final ;    decisive ;    as,  a  conclusive 
answer  to  a  proposition. — 2.  Decisive ; 
giving  a  final  determination ;  preclud- 
ing a  further  act. 

The  agreeing  votes  of  both  houses  were 
not,  by  any  law  or  reason,  conclusive  to  my 
judgment.  King  Charlts. 

3.  Decisive ;  concluding  the  question ; 
putting  an  end  to  debate ;  as,  a  con- 
clusive argument. — 4.  Regularly  con- 
sequential. 

Men,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllo- 
gisms, cannot  know  whether  they  are  made 
in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures. 
Locke. 

CONCLUSIVELY,  adv.  Decisively; 
with  final  determination;  as,  the  point 
of  law  is  conclusively  settled. 

€ON€LU'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  conclusive  or  decisive ;  the 
power  of  determining  the  opinion, 
or  of  settling  a  question ;  as,  the  con- 
clutiveness  of  evidence,  or  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

€ON€LU'SORY,  a.  Conclusive. 

€ON€OAG'ULATE,  v.  t.  [con  and 
coagulate.']  To  curdle  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  another. 

€ON€OAG'ULATED,  pp.  Curdled; 
concreted. 

€ONCOAG'ULATING,p;>7-.  Concret- 
ing; curdling. 

€ON€OAGULA'TION,  n.  A  coagul- 
ating together,  as  different  substances 
or  bodies,  in  one  mass.  Crystalliza- 
tion of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
struum. [This  word  is  little  used.] 

€ON€O€T',  t'.  t.  [Lat.  concoquo,  con- 
coctum;  con  and  coguo,  to  cooh.  See 
COOK.]  1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach, 
so  as  to  turn  food  to  chyle  or  nutri- 
ment. 

The  vital  functions  are  performed  by 
general  and  constant  laws ;  the  food  is  con- 
cocted. Clieync. 

2.  To  purify  or  sublime ;  to  refine  by 
separating  the    gross   or   extraneous 
matter;   as,  concocted  venom. — 3.  To 
ripen. 

Fruits  and  Brains  are  half  a  year  in  con- 
cocting. Jlticon. 

€ON€O€T'ED,  pp.  Digested;  puri- 
fied ;  ripened. 

€ON€O€T'ING,  ppr.  Digesting;  puri- 
fying; ripening. 

€ON€O€'TION,  n.  [Lat.  concoctio.] 
1.  Digestion  or  solution  in  the  stom- 
ach; the  process  by  which  food  is 
turned  into  chyle,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared to  nourish  the  body ;  the  change 
which  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach. 
— 2.  Maturation  ;  the  process  by  which 
morbid  matter  is  separated  from  the 
blood  or  huinours,or  otherwise  changed 
and  prepared  to  be  thrown  off. — 3.  A 


ripening;  the  acceleration  of  any  thing 
toward  perfection. 

€ON€O€'TIVE,  a.  Digestive;  having 
the  power  of  digesting  or  ripening. 

€ON'€OLOUR,t  <*•  Of  one  colour. 

€ON€OM'ITANCE, )  n.  [Lat.  eon  and 

€ON€OM'ITANCY,  f  comitor,  to  ac- 
company, from  comes,  a  companion. 
See  COUNT.]  A  being  together,  or  in 
connection  with  another  thing. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone, 
but  in  concomitancy  with  the  other.  Brown. 

€ON€OM'ITANT,  a.  Accompanying; 
conjoined  with;  concurrent;  attend- 
ing. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex 
to  several  objects — a  concomitant  pleasure. 

€ON€OM'ITANT,  n.  A  companion*! 
a  person  or  thing  that  accompanies 
another,  or  is  collaterally  connected. 
It  is  seldom,  applied  to  persons. 

The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is 
hard-heartedness.  South. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatness. 
Addison . 

€ON€OM'ITANTLY,  adv.  In  com- 
pany with  others. 

€ON€OM'ITATE,t  v.  t.  To  accom- 
pany or  attend ;  to  be  collaterally  con- 
nected. 

€ON'€ORD,  n.  [Fr.  Concorde;  Lat. 
concordia,  from  concors,  of  con  and 
cor,  cordis,  the  heart.  See  ACCORD.] 

1.  Agreement  between  persons;  union 
in  opinions,  sentiments,  views,  or  inte- 
rests ;  peace ;  harmony. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? 
2  Cor.  vi. 

2.  Agreement  between  things;    suit- 
ableness; harmony. 

If,  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among    the   constellations,    war   were 
sprang.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  consent  of  sounds;  har- 
mony;   the  relation  between  two  or 
more  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  ear.     The  concords  are  the   8th 
(or  octave),  5th,  3d,  and  6th.     Their 
ratios  are  2:  1,  3:  2,  5:  4,  6:  3.     The 
first  two  are  called  perfect,  because,  as 
concords,  not  liable  to  any  alteration 
by  sharps  or  flats.     The  last  two  are 
called     imperfect,    because    alterable. 
[See  CHORD.] 

The  man  who  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 

sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons.  S/ink. 

4.  A  compact ;  an  agreement  by  stipu- 
lation ;  treaty. — 5.  In  law,  an  agree- 
ment between  the   parties  in  a  fine, 
made  by  leave  of  the  court.     This  is 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  defor- 
ciants  that  the  land  in  question  is  the 
right  of  the  complainant. — C.  In  gram., 
agreement  of  words  in  construction ; 
as,  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender, 
number,  and  case ;  or  verbs  with  nouns 
or  pronouns  in  number  and  person. 
Or  concord  may  signify  the  system  of 
rules  for  construction  called  syntax. — 
Form  of  concord,  in  eccles.  hist.,  is  a 
book  among  the  Lutherans,  containing 
a  system  of  doctrines  to  be  subscribed 
as  a  condition  of  communion,  composed 
at  Torgau  in  1576. 

€ON€ORD'ABLE,  a.  That  may  ac- 
cord ;  agreeing ;  harmonious. 
€ONCOKD'ABLY,  adv.  With  agree- 

€ON€ORD'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  concord- 
ance; It.  concordanza ;  Lat.  concor- 
dans,  from  concordo,  to  agree.  See 
CONCORD.]  1.  Agreement.  In  this 
sense,  Accordance  is  generally  used. — 
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2.f  In  pram.,  concord.— 3.  A  dictionary 
in  which  the  principal  words  used  in 
the  Scriptures  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  the  book,  chapter,  and 
verse  in  which  each  word  occurs  are 
noted ;  designed  to  assist  an  inquirer 
in  finding  any  passage  of  Scripture,  by 
means  of  any  leading  word  in  a  verse 
which  he  can  recollect. 

€ONCORD'ANCY,  n.  Agreement. 

€ON€ORD'ANT,  a.  Agreeing ;  agree- 
able ;  correspondent ;  harmonious. 

€ON€ORD'ANT,  n.  That  which  is 
accordant. 

€ON€ORD'ANTLY,  adv.  In  conjunc- 
tion. 

€ON€ORD'AT,  n.  In  the  canon  law, 
a  compact,  covenant,  or  agreement 
concerning  some  beneficiary  matter,  as 
a  resignation,  permutation,  promotion, 
and  the  like.  In  particular,  an  agree- 
ment made  by  a  prince  with  the  pope 
relative  to  the  collation  of  benefices  ; 
such  as  that  between  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.,  the  German  princes,  and 
the  pope's  legate,  A.D.  1448. 

€ON€ORD'IST,  n.  The  compiler  of  a 
concordance. 

€ON€OR'PORAL,  a.  Of  the  same 
body. 

€ON€OR'PORATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con- 
corporo,  of  con  and  corpus,  a  body.] 
To  unite  different  things  in  one  mass 
or  body;  to  incorporate.  [Lit.  us.] 

€ON€OR'PORATE,  v.  i.  To  unite  in 
one  mass  or  body. 

€ON€OR'PORATED,  pp.  United  in 
a  mass  or  body. 

€ON€OR'PORATING,  ppr.  Uniting 
in  a  mass  or  body. 

CONCORPORA'TION,  n.  Union  of 
things  in  one  mass  or  body. 

€ON'€OURSE,  n.  [Fr.  concours ;  Lat. 
concursus,  from  concurro,  to  run  to- 
gether ;  con  and  curro,  to  run.]  1.  A 
moving,  flowing,  or  running  together; 
confluence ;  as,  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms ;  a  concourse  of  men. — 2.  A 
meeting  ;  an  assembly  of  men ;  an 
assemblage  of  things;  a  collection 
formed  by  a  voluntary  or  spontaneous 
moving  and  meeting  in  one  place.. — 3. 
The  place  or  point  of  meeting,  or  a 
meeting ;  the  point  of  junction  of  two 
bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the 
concourse  of  the  glasses.  Newton. 

[This  application  is  unusual.} — 4.  In 
Scots  law,  concurrence;  co-operation. 
Thus,  to  every  libel  in  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  the  lord  advocate's  con- 
course or  concurrence  is  necessary. 

CONCREATE,  v.  t.  [con  and  create; 
It.  concreare.]  To  create  with,  or  at 
the  same  time. 

Dr.  Taylor — insists  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  that  it  should  be 
concreated  with  any  person. 

Edwards,  Orig.  Sin. 

€ON€REATED,  pp.  Created  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  union  with. 

€ON€RED'IT,t  v.  t.  To  intrust. 

€ONCREMA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
cremo,  to  burn  together ;  con  and 
cremo,  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning 
different  things  together.  [Lit.  us.] 

€ON'€REMENT,  n.  [Low  Lat.  con- 
crementum,  from  concresco,  to  grow 
together.  See  CONCRETE.]  A  grow- 
ing together ;  the  collection  or  mass 
formed  by  concretion,  or  natural 
union. 

€ON€RES'CENCE,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
crescentia,  concresco.  See  CONCRETE.] 
Growth  or  increase ;  the  act  of  grow- 
ing or  increasing  by  spontaneous  union. 


CONCRETION 


CONCULCATE 


CONCURRENT 


or  the  coalescence  of  separate  par- 
ticles. 

CONCRES'CIBLE,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
creting ;  that  may  congeal  or  be 
changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state. 

They  formed  a  genuine,  fixed,  concres- 
cible  oil.  Fourcroy. 

CON'CRETE,  a.  [Lat.  concretes,  from 
concresco,  to  grow  together;  con  and 
cresco,  to  grow.  See  GROW.]  1.  Liter- 
ally, united  in  growth.  Hence,  formed 
by  coalition  of  separate  particles  in  one 
body;  consistent  in  amass;  united  in 
a  solid  form. 

The  first  concrete  state  or  consistent  sur- 
face of  the  chaos.  Surnet- 
2.  In  logic,  applied  to  a  subject;  not 
abstract;  as,  the  whiteness  of  snow. 
Here  whiteness  is  used  as  a  concrete 
term,  as  it  expresses  the  quality  of 
snow. 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  express  the 
quality,  do  also  express,  or  imply,  or  refer  to 
a  subject  to  which  they  belong.  Watts. 

A  concrete  number  expresses  or  de- 
notes a  particular  subject,  as  three 
men ;  but  when  we  use  a  number 
without  reference  to  a  subject,  as 
three,  or  Jive,  we  use  the  term  in  the 
abstract. 

CON'CRETE,  n.  A  compound;  amass 
formed  by  concretion,  spontaneous 
union  or  coalescence  of  separate  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  one  body. 

Gold  is  a  porous  concrete.  Bentley. 

2.  In  philo.,  a  mass  or  compound  body, 
made  up  of  different  ingredients ;   a 
mixed  body  or  mass. 

Soap  is  a  factitious  concrete,  Encyc. 

3.  In  logic,  a  concrete  term ;  a  term 
that  includes  both  the  quality  and  the 
subject  in  which  it  exists;  as,  nigrum, 
a   black  thing. — i.  Among  architects, 
the  name   given  to  a  composition  of 
gravel,   pebbles,   or    stone   chippings, 
sand,  and  lime,  which  grows  into  a 
compact  mass,  and  is  used  to  form  an 
artificial    foundation    for   a    building 
when  the  ground  is  soft  or  boggy. 

CONCRETE,  v.  i.  To  unite  or  coalesce, 
as  separate  particles,  into  a  mass  or 
solid  body,  chiefly  by  spontaneous  co- 
hesion, or  other  natural  process  ;  as, 
saline  particles  concrete  into  crystals : 
blood  concretes  in  a  bowl.  Applied  to 
some  substances,  it  is  equivalent  to 
indurate  ;  as,  metallic  matter  concretes 
into  a  hard  body.  Applied  to  other 
substances,  it  is  equivalent  to  congeal, 
thicken,  inspissate,  coagulate  ;  as  in  the 
concretion  of  blood. 

CONCRETE,  u.  t.  To  form  a  mass  by 
the  cohesion  or  coalescence  of  sepa- 
rate particles. 

CONCRETED,;^  United  into  a  solid 
mass ;  congealed,  inspissated,  clotted. 

CONCRETELY,  adv.  In  a  concrete 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  include  the 
subject  with  the  predicate;  not  ab- 
stractly. 

CONCRETENESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
concrete ;  coagulation. 

CONCRETING,  ppr.  Coalescing  or 
congealing  in  amass;  becoming  thick; 
making  solid. 

CONCRE'TION,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
creting ;  the  process  by  which  soft  or 
fluid  bodies  become  thick,  consistent, 
solid,  or  hard;  the  act  of  growing 
together,  or  of  uniting,  by  other  natu- 
ral process,  the  small  particles  of  mat- 
ter into  a  mass. — 2.  The  mass  or  solid 
mutter  formed  by  growing  together, 
by  congelation,.condensation,or  coagu- 
lation, or  induration  ;  a  clot ;  a  lump  ; 
a  solid  substance  formed  in  the  soft 
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parts  or  in  the  cavities  of  animal 
bodies.  —  Morbid  concretions,  in  the 
animal  economy,  are  hard  substances 
which  occasionally  make  their  appear- 
ance in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  well  in  the  solids  as  in  those  cavi- 
ties destined  to  contain  iluids:  in  the 
former  case  they  are  usually  denomin- 
ated concretions  or  ossifications;  in  the 
latter  calculi.  The  concretions  that 
make  their  appearance  in  the  solids 
are  denominated  pineal  concretions, 
from  their  being  found  in  the  pineal 
gland  ;  or  salivary  concretions,  as  being 
discovered  occasionally  in  the  salivary 
glands;  or  pancreatic  concretions, .which 
are  hard  substances  found  in  the  pan- 
creas ;  or  pulmonary  concretions,  which 
are  sometimes  coughed  up  by  con- 
sumptive persons;  or  hepatic  concre- 
tions, which  have  their  seat  in  the 
liver.  They  all  consist  of  calcareous 
phosphate.  Concretions  in  the  cavi- 
ties are  termed  calculi,  from  their 
resemblance  to  pebbles.  These  are 
intestinal,  urinary,  venal,  and  biliary. 
[See  CALCULUS.] 

CONCRE'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
concretion. 

CONCRETIONARY,  a.  Formed  by 
concretion. 

CONCRE'TIVE,  a.  Causing  to  con- 
crete; having  power  to  produce  con- 
cretion ;  tending  to  form  a  solid  mass 
from  separate  particles  ;  as,  concretise 

CONCRE'TURE,t  n.  A  mass  formed 
by  concretion. 

CONCREW',f  v.  i.  To  grow  together. 

CONCRIMINA'TION,  n.  A  joint  ac- 
cusation. 

CONCU'BINAGE,  n.  [Fr.  See  CON- 
CUBINE.] The  act  or  practice  of  coha- 
biting, as  man  and  woman,  in  sexual 
commerce,  without  the  authority  of 
law  or  a  legal  marriage.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  this  word  is  used  to 
express  any  criminal  or  prohibited 
sexual  commerce,  including  adultery, 
incest,  and  fornication.  In  some  coun- 
tries, concubinage  is  marriage  of  an 
inferior  kind,  or  performed  with  less 
solemnity  than  a  true  or  formal  mar- 
riage; or  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  hus- 
band does  not  convey  his  rank  o  r 
quality.  This  is  said  to  be  still  in  use 
in  Germany.  In  law,  concubinage  is 
used  as  an  exception  against  her  that 
sueth  for  dower;  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  she  was  not  lawfully  married  to 
the  man  in  whose  lands  she  seeks  to 
be  endowed,  but  that  she  was  his  con- 
cubine. 

CONCU'BINAL,a.  Pertaining  to  con- 
cubinage. 

CONCU'BINARY,  n.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  concubinage. 

CON€U'BINATE,f  n.  Whoredom ; 
lewdness. 

CON'CUBINE,  «.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  con- 
cubina,  from  concumbo,to  lie  together; 
con  and  cumbo  or  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 
1.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man, 
without  the  authority  of  a  legal  mar- 
riage; a  woman  kept  for  lewd  pur- 
poses; a  kept -mistress. — 2.  A  wife  of 
inferior  condition;  a  lawful  wife,  but 
not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  of  inferior  condition. 
Such  were  Ilugur  and  Keturah,  the 
concubines  of  Abraham ;  and  such 
concubines  wereallowed  by  the  Roman 
laws. 

CONCUL'CATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conculco.] 

To  tread  on  ;  to  trample  under  foot. 
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CONCUL'CATED,  pp.  Trampled  on. 

CON€UL'CATING,/>^r. Treading  on. 

CONCULCA'TION,  n.  A  trampling 
under  foot.  [Not  mit.  us.] 

CONCUPISCENCE,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
cupiscentia,  from  concupisco,  to  covet 
or  lust  after  ;  con  and  cupio,  to  desire 
or  covet.]  Lust;  unlawful  or  irre- 
gular desire  of  sexual  pleasure.  In  a 
more  general  sense,  the  coveting  of 
carnal  things,  or  an  irregular  appetite 
for  worldly  good ;  inclination  for  un- 
lawful enjoyments. 

We  know  even  secret  concupiscence  to  be 
sin.  Hooker. 

Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 
ment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  con- 
cupiscence; Rom.  vii. 

CONCU'PISCENT,  a.  Desirous  of 
unlawful  pleasure ;  libidinous. 

CONCUPISCEN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to 
concupiscence. 

CONCU'PISCIBLE,  a.  Exciting  or 
impelling  to  the  enjoyment  of  carnal 
pleasure;  inclining  to  the  attainment 
of  pleasure  or  good ;  as,  concupiscible 
appetite. 

CONCUR',  v.  i,  [Lat.  concurro,  to  run 

together ;  con  and  curro,  to  run.]     1. 

To  meet  in  the  same  point;  to  agree. 

Reason  and  sense  concur.  Temple. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  join  or  unite,  as  in  one 
action  or  opinion  ;  to  meet,  mind  with 
mind;  as,  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment concur  in  the  measure.     It  has 
with  before  the  person  with  whom  one 
agrees ;  as,  Mr.  Burke  concurred  with 
Lord  Chatham  in  opinion.     It  has  to 
before  the  effect. 

Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use. 
Pope. 

3.  To  unite  or  be  conjoined,  with  the 
consequential  sense  of  aiding,  or  con- 
tributing   power    or    influence    to   a 
common   object ;    as,   various    causes 
may  concur  in  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

CONCURRENCE,  n.  A  meeting  or 

coming  together ;  union;  conjunction. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  of  our 

own  ideas,  with  the  concurrence  of  other 

probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us.        Locke. 

2.  A  meeting  of  minds ;  agreement  in 
opinion ;    union  in  design ;    implying 
joint  approbation. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the 

universal  concurrence  of  nobles  and  people. 

Swift. 

3.  A  meeting  or  conjunction,  whether 
casual   or   intended ;    combination    of 
agents,  circumstances,  or  events. 

Struck  with  these  great  concurrences  of 
things.  Crathaw. 

4.  Agreement;  consent;  approbation. 
See  No.  2.— -6.  Agreement  or  consent, 
implying  joint  aid  or  contribution  of 
power  or  influence. 

From  these  sublime  images  wo  collect 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  divine  concurrence  to  it.  Jtogert. 
6.  A  meeting,  as  of  claims  or  power  ; 
joint  rights;  implying  equality  in  dif- 
ferent persons  or  bodies ;  as,  a  .con- 
currence of  jurisdiction  in  two  different 

CONCURRENCY,  n.  The  same  as 
Concurrence,  but  little  used. 

CONCURRENT,  a.  Meeting;  uniting ; 
accompanying;  acting  in  conjunction; 
agreeing  in  the  same  act ;  contributing 
to  the  same  event  or  effect ;  operating 
with. 

I  join  with  these  laws  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  the  King's  son,  as  a  concurrent 
cause  of  this  reformation.  Vtiviei. 
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CONDEMN 


CONDENSATION 


CONDESCEND 


All  combined, 

Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind. 

And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my 

fire.  Dry  den. 

2.  Conjoined;  associate;  concomitant. 
There  13  no  difference  between  the  con- 
current echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  quick- 
ness or  slowness  of  the  return.  Ifacon. 

3.  Joint  and  equal;  existing  together 
and  operating  on  the  same  objects. 

CONCURRENT,  n.  That  which  con- 
curs ;  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are 
three  necessary  concurrent! — time,  indus- 
try, and  faculties.  Decay  of  Piety, 

CONCURRENTLY,  adv.  With  con- 
currence; unitedly. 

CONCURRING,  ppr.  Meeting  in  the 
same  point ;  agreeing;  running  or  act- 
ing together;  uniting  in  action;  con- 
tributing to  the  same  event  or  effect ; 
consenting.  A  concurring  or  coincid- 
ing figure,  in  geom.t  is  one  which,  being 
laid  on  another,  exactly  meets  every 
part  of  it,  or  one  which  corresponds 
with  it  in  all  its  parts. 

CONCUSSA/TION,  n.  [See  CONCUS- 
SION.] A  violent  shock  or  agitation. 

CONCUS'SION,  n.  [Lat.  concussio, 
from  concutioj  to  shake,  from  con  and 
quatiof  quassoy  to  shake,  or  shatter. 
From  the  sense  of  discutio  and  percu- 
tiot  we  may  infer  that  the  primary 
sense  is  to  beat,  to  strike,  or  to  beat  in 
pieces,  to  bruise,  to  beat  down,  Fr. 
casser,  Eng.  to  quash,  Lat.  ccedo,  cudo.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking,  particularly  and 
properly,  by  the  stroke  or  impulse  of 
another  body;  also  the  shock  occasioned 
by  twobodies  coming  suddenly  into  col- 
lision.   When  cannon  are  discharged  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  the  win- 
dows are  generally  broken  by  the  con- 
cussion that  takes  place  between  the 
particles  of  air  and  the  glass,  occasion- 
ed by  the  rapid  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ring-ing1  of  bells, 
in  populous  cities,  hath  dissipated  pestilent 
air,  which  may  be  from  the  concussion  of 
the  air.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken;  a  shock; 
as,   the   concussion  of  the   brain  by  a 
stroke.     It  is  used  also  for  shaking  or 
agitation  in  general,  as  the  concussion 
of  the  earth.     Concussions  of  the  brain 
are  mostly  unattended  by  any  fractures, 
and  are  often  followed  by  almost  im- 
mediate death. 

CONCUS'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking. 

COND,  v.  t.  [Fr.  conduireJ]  In  seamen's 
/an.,  to  conduct  a  ship;  to  direct  the 
man  at  helm  how  to  steer. 

CONDEMN',  v.  t.  [Lat.  condemno;  con 
and  damnot  to  condemn,  to  disapprove, 
to  doom,  to  devote;  Ger.  verdammen; 
Dan.  dommer,  fordommer;  Sax.  demon, 
fordeman,  to  deem,  to  doom,  to  judge, 
to  condemn.  See  DAMN,  DEEM,  DOOM.] 

1.  To  pronounce  to  be  utterly  wrong ; 
to  utter  a  sentence  of  disapprobation 
against;  to   censure;   to  blame.     But 
the  word  often  expresses  more  than 
censure  or  blame,  and  seems  to  include 
the  idea  of  utter  rejection ;  as,  to  con- 
demn heretical  opinions;  to  condemn 
one's  conduct. 

We    condemn    mistakes  with    nsperity, 
where  we  pass  over  sins  with  gentleness. 
Buckmintttr. 

2.  To  determine  or  judge  to  be  wrong, 
or  guilty;  to  disallow;  to  disapprove. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
we  have  confidence  toward  God;  Uohn  iii. 

3.  To    witness  against;    to  show  or 


prove  to  be  wrong,  or  guilty,  by  a  con- 
trary practice. 

The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judg- 
ment with  this  generation,  and  shall  con- 
demn it;  Matt.  xii. 

4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty;  to  sen- 
tence to  punishment;  to  utter  sentence 
against  judicially;  to  doom;  opposed 
to  acquit  or  absolve;  with  to  before  the 
penalty. 

The  Son  of  man  will  be  betrayed  to  the 
chief  priests,  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they 
will  condemn  him  to  death ;  Matt.  xx. 

He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemn- 
ed; John  ii. 

6.  To  doom  or  sentence  to  pay  a  fine ; 
to  fine. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt — condemned  the 
land  in  a  hundred  talents  of  silver;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi. 

6.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit 
for  use  or  service;  as,  the  ship  was 
condemned  as  not  sea-worthy. — 7.  To 
judge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited;  as, 
the  ship  and  her  cargo  were  condemned. 

CONDEM'NABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
condemned;  blameable;  culpable. 

CONDEMNATION,  n.  [Lat.  condem- 
natio.]  The  act  of  condemning;  the 
judicial  act  of  declaring  one  guilty,  and 
dooming  him  to  punishment. 

For  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
demnation; Rom.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 
Dost  tliou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art 

in  the  same  condemnation;  Luke  xxiii. 

3.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of 
condemnation;  John  iii. 

CONDEMNATORY,  a.  Condemning; 
bearing  condemnation  or  censure;  as, 
a  condemnatory  sentence  or  decree. 

CONDEMNED,  pp.  Censured;  pro- 
nounced to  be  wrong,  guilty,  worthless 
or  forfeited;  adjudged  or  sentenced  to 
punishment. 

CONDEM'NER,  n.  One  who  condemns 
or  censures. 

CONDEMNING,  ppr.  Censuring ; 
disallowing ;  pronouncing  to  be  wrong, 
guilty,  worthless  or  forfeited;  sentenc- 
ing to  punishment. 

CONDENS'ABLE,  a.  [See  CONDENSE.] 
Capable  of  being  condensed ;  that  may 
be  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass, 
and  into  a  more  close,  compact  state ; 
as,  vapour  is  condensable. 

CONDENS'ATE,  v.  t.  [See  CONDENSE.] 
To  condense;  to  compress  into  a  closer 
form ;  to  cause  to  take  a  more  compact 
state;  to  make  more  dense. 

CONDENS'ATE,  v.  i.  To  become  more 
dense,  close,  or  hard. 

CONDENS'ATE,  a.  Made  dense;  con- 
densed; made  more  close  or  compact. 

CONDENS'ATED,  pp.  Condensed; 
made  more  compact. 

CONDENS'ATING,ppr.  Makingmore 
close  or  compact. 

CONDENSATION,  n.  [Lat.  condensa- 
tio.  See  CONDENSE.]  The  act  of 
making  more  dense  or  compact ;  or  the 
act  of  causing  the  parts  that  compose 
a  body  to  approach  or  unite  more 
closely,  either  by  mechanical  pressure, 
or  by  a  natural  process ;  the  state  of 
being  condensed.  Dew  and  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  conden- 
sation of  vapour.  It  is  opposed  to 
rarefaction  and  expansion.  Conden- 
sation is  applicable  to  any  compressi- 
ble matter ;  and  from  condensation 
proceeds  increased  hardness,  solidity 
and  weight.  Steam  is  condensed  into 
water  by  abstracting  Hs  heat,  by  which 
it  is  reduced  in  volume  about  two 
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thousand  times.  By  similar  means 
gases  are  converted  into  tiuids,  and  the 
latter  into  solids. 

€ONDENS'ATIVE,«.  Having  a  power 
or  tendency  to  condense. 

CONDENSE,  v.  t.  (condens'.)  [Lat. 
condenso;  con  and  densofto  make  thick 
or  close.  See  DENSE.]  1.  To  make 
more  close,  thick,  or  compact;  to  cause 
the  particles  of  a  body  to  approach,  or 
to  unite  more  closely,  either  by  their 
own  attraction  or  affinity,  or  by  me- 
chanical force.  Thus,  vapour  is  said 
to  be  condensed  into  water  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  ;  and  air  is  condensed 
in  a  tube  by  pressure.  Hence  the 
word  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  com- 
press.— 2.  To  make  thick;  to  inspis- 
sate ;  applied  to  soft  compressible  sub- 
stances.— 3.  To  compress  into  a  smaller 
compass,  or  into  a  close  body ;  to 
crowd;  applied  to  separate  individuals. 
Thus  we  say,  to  condense  ideas  into  a 
smaller  compass. 

CONDENSE,  .v.  i.  (condens'.)  To  be- 
come close  or  more  compact,  as  the 
particles  of  a  body ;  to  approach  or 
unite  more  closely;  to  grow  thick. 

Vapours  condense  and  coalesce  into  small 
parcels.  Newton. 

CONDENSE,  a.  (condens'.)  Close  in 
texture  or  composition;  compact;firm; 
dense ;  condensated.  [See  DENSE, 
which  is  generally  used.] 

CONDENS'ED,  pp.  Made  dense,  or 
more  close  in  parts  ;  made  or  become 
compact ;  compressed  into  a  narrower 
compass. 

CONDENS'ER,  n.  A  pneumatic  engine 
or  syringe  in  which  air  may  be  com- 
pressed. It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  iu 
which  is  a  movable  piston  to  force  the 
air  into  a  receiver,  and  a  valve  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  escaping;  also  a  ves- 
sel in  which  aqueous  or  spirituous  va- 
pours are  reduced  to  a  liquid  form, 
either  by  injection  of  a  quantity  of 
cold  water,  as  in  the  condenser  of  a 
steam-engine;  or  when  this  is  inadmis- 
sible, as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  va- 
pour, by  placing  the  condenser  in  an- 
other vessel  through  which  is  main- 
tained a  constant  current  of  water,  the 
condenser  being  so  constructed  as  to 
expose  the  steam  or  vapour  in  thin 
strata  over  an  extended  surface,  to  the 
action  of  the  cooling  medium. 

CONDENS'ING,  ppr.  Making  more 
close  or  compact. 

CONDENS'ITY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
condensed;  denseness;  density.  [The 
latter  are  generally  used.] 

COND'EK,  n.  [Fr.  conduire;  Lat.  con- 
duco.  See  CONP.]  1.  A  person  who 
stands  upon  a  cliff,  or  elevated  part  of 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  time  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  to  point  out  to  the  fisher- 
men by  signs,  the  course  of  the  shoals 
of  fish. — 2.  One  who  gives  directions 
to  a  helmsman  how  to  steer  the  ship. 

CONDESCEND',  v.  i.  [It.  condescen- 
dere;  con  and  Lat.  descendo.  See  DK- 
SCEND.]  1.  To  descend  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  superior  rank  or  dignity,  to 
do  some  act  to  an  inferior,  which  strict 
justice  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility 
do  not  require.  Hence,  to  submit  or 
yield,  as  to  an  inferior,  implying  an  oc- 
casional relinquishment  of  distinction. 
Mind  not  high  things,  but  condetcend  to 
men  of  low  estate;  Rom.  xii. 
2.  To  recede  from  one's  rights  in  nego- 
tiation, or  common  intercourse,  to  do 
some  act,  which  strict  justice  does  not 
require. 


CONDITE 


CONDITION 


CONDOLENCE 


Spain's  mighty  monarch, 
In  gracious  clemency  does  condescend, 
On    these   conditions,    to    become   your 
friend.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  stoop  or  descend;  to  yield;  to 
submit;  implying  a  relinquishment  of 
rank,    or    dignity   of    character,    and 
sometimes  a  sinking  into  debasement. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased, 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind 

ever 

Will   condescend   to   such  absurd   com- 
mands? Milton. 

CONDESCEND'ENCE,  n.  A  volun- 
tary yielding  or  submission  to  an  infe- 
rior. 

You  will  observe  [in  the  Turks]  an  in- 
tuiting condetcendence  which  bespeaks  their 
contempt  of  you.  Eton. 

In  Scots  law,  the  name  given  to  one  of 
the  written  pleadings  in  a  process  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Session.  A  conde- 
scendence  on  the  grounds  of  an  action, 
is  a  pleading  at  large  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  A  condescendence  in  terms  of 
the  act  of  sederunt,  is  ordered  when  the 
parties  dift'er  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  cause  depends,  and 
must  contain  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  disputed  facts  and  allegations. 

CONDESCENDING,  ppr.  Descend- 
ing from  rank  or  distinction  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  life;  receding  from  rights 
or  claims ;  yielding. — 2.  a.  Yielding  to 
Inferiors;  courteous;  obliging. 

CONDESCENDINGLY,  adv.  By  way 
of  yielding  to  inferiors;  with  voluntary 
submission ;  by  way  of  kind  concession ; 
courteously. 

CONDESCENSION,  n.  Voluntary  de- 
scent from  rank,  dignity,  or  just  claims ; 
relinquishment  of  strict  right ;  sub- 
mission to  inferiors  in  granting  re- 
quests or  performing  acts  which  strict 
justice  does  not  require.  Hence,  cour- 
tesy. 

It  forbids  pride  and  commands  humility, 
modesty  and  condescension  to  others. 

Tillotton. 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness,  shows 
such  a  dignity  and  eondescention  in  all  his 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  na- 
ture. Addiion. 

CONDESCEN'SIVE,  a.  Condescend- 
ing; courteous. 

€ONDESCENT',t  n.  Condescension. 

CONDIGN,  a.  (condi'ne.)  [Lat.  con- 
dignus;  con  and  dignus,  worthy.  See 
Diosrrr.]  1.  Deserved;  merited; 
suitable;  applied  usually  to  punish- 
ment; as,  the  malefactor  has  suffered 
condign  punishment.  —  2.  Worthy  ; 
merited ;  as,  condign  praise.  [In  the 
latter  sense,  seldom  used.] 

CONDIG'NITY,  n.  Merit ;  desert.  In 
school  divinity,  the  merit  of  human  ac- 
tions which  claims  reward,  on  the 
score  of  justice. 

CONDIGNLY,  adv.  (condi'nely.)  Ac- 
cording to  merit. 

CONDIGNNESS,  n.  (condi'neness.) 
Agreeableness  to  deserts ;  suitableness. 

CON'DIMENT,  n.  [Lat.  condimentum, 
from  condio,  to  season,  pickle,  or  pre- 
serve.] Seasoning;  sauce;  that  which 
is  used  to  give  relish  to  meat  or  other 
food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste. 

As  for  radish  and  the  like,  they  are  for 
condiments,  and  not  for  nourishment.  Bacon. 

CONDISCI'PLE,  n.  [Lat.  condiscipu- 
lus;  con  and  discipulus.  See  DISCI- 
PLE.] A  school-fellow  ;  a  learner  in 
the  same  school,  or  under  the  same  in- 
structor. 

CONDITE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  condio,  conditum.] 


To  prepare  and  preserve  with  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  or  the  like  ;  to  pickle  ;  as, 
to  condite  pears,  plums,  quinces,  mush- 
rooms, &c.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONDITEMENT,  n.  A  composition  of 
conserves,  powders,  and  spices,  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONDITING,  ppr.  Preserving.  [Lit. 
us.] 

CONDI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  conditio,  from 
condo,  to  build  or  make,  to  ordain  ; 
properly,  to  set  or  fix,  or  to  set  to- 
gether or  in  order ;  con  and  do,  to 
give;  properly,  to  send.]  1.  State;  a 
particular  mode  of  being;  applied  to 
external  circumstances,  to  the  body,  to 
the  mind,  and  to  things.  We  speak  of  a 
good  condition  or  a  bad  condition,  in 
reference  to  wealth  and  poverty;  in 
reference  to  health  and  sickness;  in 
reference  to  a  cheerful  or  depressed 
disposition  of  mind ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  sound  or  broken,  perishing 
state  of  things.  The  word  signifies  a 
setting  or  fixing,  and  has  a  very  gene- 
ral indefinite  application,  coinciding 
nearly  with  state,  from  sto,  to  stand, 
and  denotes  that  particular  frame, 
form,  mode,  or  disposition,  in  which  a 
thing  exists,  at  any  given  time.  A  man  is 
in  a  good  condition,  when  he  is  thriving. 
A  nation,  with  an  exhausted  treasury, 
and  burdened  with  taxes,  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  war.  A  poor  man 
is  in  a  humble  condition.  Religion  af- 
fords consolation  to  man  in  every  con- 
dition of  life.  Exhortations  should  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  mind. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king.  Pope. 

2.  Quality;  property;  attribute. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property 
of  divine  powers  and  beings  to  be  hidden 
and  unseen  to  others.  Bacon. 

3.  State  of  the   mind;  temper;  tem- 
perament;  complexion.     [See  No.  1.] 

4.  Moral    quality ;    virtue    or    vice. 
[These  senses,  however,  fall  within  the 
first  definition.] — 5.  Rank,  that  is,  state 
with  respect  to  the  orders  or  grades  of 
society,  or  to  property ;  as,  persons  of 
the  best  condition. — 6.  Terms  of  a  con- 
tract or  covenant;  stipulation;  that  is, 
that  which  is  set,  fixed,  established,  or 
proposed.     What  are  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty? 

Make  our  conditions  with  yon  captive 
king.  Dryden. 

He  sendeth  and  desireth  conditions  of 
peace;  Luke  xiv. 

7.  A  clause  in  a  bond,  or  other  contract 
containing  terms  or  a  stipulation  that 
it  is  to  be  performed,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is  to 
be  incurred.  A  condition  is  either 
precedent,  i.  e.  the  condition  or  stipula- 
tion must  be  performed  before  the  ad- 
vantage can  arise ;  or  subsequent,  where 
the  advantage  immediately  arises,  but 
the  stipulation  remains  to  be  per- 
formed.— 8.  Terms  given,  or  provided, 
as  the  ground  of  something  else ;  that 
which  is  established,  or  to  be  done,  or 
to  happen,  as  requisite  to  another  act; 
as,  I  will  pay  a  sum  of  money,  on  con- 
dition you  will  engage  to  refund  it. 

A  condition  is  a  clause  of  contingency, 
on  the  happening  of  which  the  estate 
granted  may  be  defeated.  Blackstone. 

CONDITION,  v.  i.  To  make  terms ; 
to  stipulate;  as,  it  is  one  thing  to  con- 
dition  for  a  good  office,  and  another  to 
execute  it. 

CONDITION,  v.  t.  To  contract ;  to 
stipulate. 
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It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and 
Titan,  that  Saturn  should  put  to  death  all 
hH  male  children. 


CONDITIONAL,  a.  Containing  or 
depending  on  a  condition  or  condi- 
tions; made  with  limitations;  not  ab- 
solute; made  or  granted  on  certain 
terms.  A  conditional  promise  is  one 
which  is  to  be  performed,  when  some- 
thing else  stipulated  is  done  or  lias 
taken  place.  A  conditional  fee,  in  law, 
is  one  which  is  granted  upon  condition, 
that  if  the  donee  shall  die  without 
such  particular  heirs  as  are  specified, 
the  estate  shall  revert  to  the  donor. 
Hence  it  is  a  fee  restrained  to  particu- 
lar heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  — 
Conditional  obligation,  in  civil  law,  an 
obligation  depending  on  the  existence 
of  a  condition.  Conditions  annexed 
to  obligations  are  divided  into  possible. 
and  impossible;  the  former  are  such  as 
may  naturally  or  legally  happen  ;  the 
latter  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  law 
or  to  good  morals.  Possible  condi- 
tions are  distinguished  into  potential  or 
potestative,  i.  e.  such  as  are  within  the 
power  of  the  party  burdened  with 
them;  and  casual,  being  such  as  de- 
pend upon  a  certain  event  over  which 
the  party  has  no  control.  —  2.  In  gram., 
and  logic,  expressing  a  condition  or 
supposition;  as,  a  conditional  word, 
mode,  or  tense  ;  a  conditional  syllogism. 

CONDITIONAL,  n.  A  limitation. 

€ONDI"TIONAL'ITY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  conditional,  or  limited;  limi- 
tation by  certain  terms. 

CONDITIONALLY,  adv.  With  cer- 
tain limitations;  on  particular  terms 
or  stipulations  ;  not  absolutely  or  posi- 
tively. 

We  see  large  preferments  tendered  to 
him,  but  conditionally,  upon  his  doing 
wicked  offices.  South. 

CONDr'TIONARY.t  a.  Conditional  ; 

stipulated. 
CONDI"TIONATE,t  a.  Conditional  ; 

established  on  certain  terms. 
CONDI"TIONATE,t  f.  t.  To  qualify; 

to  regulate. 
CONDITIONED,    pp.      Stipulated; 

containing  terms  to  be  performed.  —  2. 

a.  Having  a  certain  state  or  qualities. 

This  word  is  usually  preceded  by  some 

qualifying  term  ;  as,  good-conditioned; 

ill-conditioned;  best-conditioned. 
CONDI"TIONING,Wr-.  Making  terms 

or  conditions  in  stipulations. 
CONDl"TIONLY,t   adv.   On  certain 

terms. 
CON'DITORY,  «.    [Lat.   conditorium, 

from  condo,  to  hide.]    A  repository  for 

holding  things. 
CONDO'LATORY,     a.      Expressing 

condolence. 
CONDOLE,  ti.  i.  [Lat.  cundoleo;  con, 

with,  and  doleo,  to  ache,  or  to  grieve.] 

To  feel  pain,  or  to  grieve,  at  the  dis- 

tress or  misfortunes  of  another. 

Your  friends   would  have  cause    to  re- 

joice, rather  than  condole  with  you. 

It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  per- 

son for  whom  we  feel  grief* 
CONDOLE,  v.  t.  To  lament  or  bewail 

with  another,  or  on  account  of  another's 

misfortune.     [  Unusual.] 

Why  should  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her 
safe  delivery,  and  afterward  condole  her  mis- 
carriage ?  Dryden.  Milton. 

CONDOLEMENT,  n.  Grief;   pain  of 

mind  at  another's  loss  or  misfortune  ; 
sorrow;  mourning, 
CONDO'LENCE,  n.  Pain  of  mind,  or 


CONDUCIBLE 


CONDUCT 


CONDITI-LICATION 


grief  excited  by  the  distress  or  misfor- 
tune of  another. 

eONDOLER,  n.  One  who  condoles. 

CONDOLING,  pt>r.  Grieving  at  ano- 
ther's distress. 

CONDOLING,  n.  Expression  of  grief 
for  another's  loss. 

CON'DOMA,  n.  An  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  as  large  as  a  stag,  and  of  a  gray 
colour.  It  is  a  species  of  Antelope, 
the  A.  strepsiceros. 

CONDONA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  condono.} 
The  act  of  pardoning.  [Lit.  as.] 

CON'DOR,  n.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
known  vulturidae,  or  vulturine  birds, 
of  whose  size  and  strength  such  exag- 
gerated accounts  were  formerly  cur- 
rent, and  whose  true  history  and  di- 
mensions have  been  ascertained  only 
within  these  few  years.  The  condor, 
which  is  peculiar  to  South  America, 
resembles,  in  its  most  essential  charac- 
ters, the  vultures  of  the  old  continent, 
differing  from  them  chiefly  in  the  large 
cartilaginous  caruncle  which  surmounts 


Condor  (Vultur  gryphu»). 

its  beak,  and  in  the  large  size  of  its 
oral  and  longitudinal  nostrils,  placed 
almost  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
cere.  In  size,  it  is  little,  if  at  all  supe- 
rior to  the  bearded  griffin,  the  lammer- 
geyer  of  the  Alps.  The  greatest  au- 
thentic measurement  scarcely  carries 
the  extent  of  its  wings  beyond  fourteen 
feet,  and  it  seems  rarely  to  attain  that 
size.  Humboldt  met  with  none  that 
exceeded  nine  feet.  These  birds  are 
found  most  frequently  in  elevated  situ- 
ations. They  are  never  seen  in  large 
companies,  but  in  groups  of  three  or 
four;  and  only  descend  to  the  plains 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  Then  two 
of  them  will  attack  the  vicuna,  the  gu- 
anaco,  the  heifer,  and  even  the  puma, 
the  lion  of  South  America,  persecuting 
the  tormented  quadruped,  till  over- 
powered, it  falls  beneath  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  their  claws  and  beaks. 
CONDUCE,  v.  !.  [Lat.  conduco;  con  and 
duco,  to  lead.]  To  lead  or  tend ;  to 
contribute ;  followed  by  to. 

They  may  condwe  to  farther  discoveries 
for  completing  the  theory  of  light.  Newton. 
To  conduce  to,  includes  the  sense  of 
aiding,  tending  to  produce,  or  furnish- 
ing the  means  ;  hence,  it  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  promote,  advance,  or  fur- 
ther. Virtue  conduces  to  the  welfare 
of  society.  Religion  conduces  to  tem- 
poral happiness.  Temperance  conduces 
to  health  and  long  life.  In  the  transi- 
tive sense,  to  conduct,  it  is  not  autho- 
rized. 

eONDCCEMENT,  n.   A    leading    or 
tending  to ;  tendency. 
CONDD'CENT,  a.  Tending  or  contri- 
buting to. 

€ONDU  C1BLE.O.  [Lat.  conducibilis.} 
Leading   or  tending   to ;    having    the 


power  of  conducing ;  having  a  tendency 
to  promote  or  forward. 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a  reasona- 
ble service  ;  all  his  laws  are  in  themselves 
conducilfle  to  the  temporal  interest  of  them 
that  observe  them.  Benlley. 

[  This  word  is  less  used  than  conducive.] 

€ONDU'CIBLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  leading  or  contributing  to  any  end. 

€ONDU'CIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
promote. 

€ONDU'C1NG,  ppr.  Tending  or  con- 
tributing. 

CONDU'CIVE,  a.  That  may  conduce 
or  contribute;  having  a  tendency  to 
promote. 

An  action,  however  condticioe  to  the  good 
of  our  country,  will  be  represented  as  pre- 
judicial to  it.  Addiioii. 

€ONDU'CIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
conducing  or  tending  to  promote. 

CON'DUCT,  n.  [Sp.  conducta;  from  the 
Lat.  conductus,  but  with  a  different 
sense,  from  conduce,  to  lead ;  con  and 
duco.  See  DUKE.]  1.  Literally,  the  act 
of  leading;  guidance;  command.  So 
Waller  has  used  it. 

Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art. 
2.  The  act  of  convoying,  or  guarding; 
guidance  or  bringing  along  under  pro- 
tection.— 3.  Guard  on  the  way ;  con- 
voy; escort.  [These  senses*are  now 
unusual,  though  not  improper,] — 4.  In  a 
general  sense,  personal  behaviour ; 
course  of  actions;  deportment;  appli- 
cable equally  to  a  good  or  bad  course  of 
actions;  as  laudable  conduct;  detesta- 
ble conduct.  The  word  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  followed  with  life, 
actions,  affairs,  or  other  term ;  as  the 
conduct  of  life;  the  conduct  of  actions; 
that  is,  the  leading  along  of  life  or  ac- 
tions. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of 
actions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold. 

Bacon. 
What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears. 

Dry  den. 

But  by  custom,  conduct  alone  is  now 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  behaviour 
or  course  of  life  and  manners. — 5.  Exact 
behaviour;  regular  life.  [Unusual.] — 

6.  Management;  mode  of  carrying  on. 
Cliri-t  iani  t  y  has  humanized  the  conduct  of 

war.  Paley. 

7.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appoint- 
ed to  read  prayers  at  Eton  College  in 
England. 

CONDUCT',  v.  t.  [Sp.  conducir;  Port. 
conduzir,  to  conduct,  and  to  conduce ; 
Lat.  conduco.  But  the  English  verb  is 
from  the  noun  conduct,  or  the  Lat.  par- 
ticiple.] 1.  To  lead;  to  bring  along; 
to  guide  ;  to  accompany  and  show  the 
way. 

And  Judah  came  to  Gilgal,  to  conduct  the 
king*  over  Jordan  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
2.  To  lead;  to  direct  or  point  out  the 
way;  as,  the  precepts  of  Christ  will 
conduct  us  to  happiness. — 3.  To  lead ; 
to  usher  in ;  to  introduce ;  to  attend  in 
civility. 

Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence.  Shalt. 

4.  To  give  a  direction  to;  to  manage ; 
applied  to  things;  as,  the  farmer  con- 
ducts his  affairs  with  prudence. — 5.  To 
lead,  as  a  commander  ;  to  direct ;  to 
govern ;  to  command ;  as,  to  conduct 
an  army  or  a  division  of  troops. — 6. 
With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  con- 
duct one's  self,  is  to  behave.  Hence,  by 
a  customary  omission  of  the  pronoun, 
to  conduct,  in  an  intransitive  sense,  is 
to  behave;  to  direct  personal  actions. 
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[See  the  noun.] — 7.  To  escort ;  to  ac- 
company and  protect  on  the  way. 

CONDUCTED,  pp.  Led;  guided;  di- 
rected ;  introduced ;  commanded ;  ma- 
naged. 

CONDUCTING,  ppr.  Leading ;  escort- 
ing ;  introducing ;  commanding ;  be- 
having ;  managing. 

<'ONDUC'TION,t  n.  The  act  of  train- 
ing up. — 2.  Transmission  through,  or 
by  means  of  a  conductor. 

€ONDUCTI"TIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  conduc- 
titius,  from  conduco,  to  hire.]  Hired  ; 
employed  for  wages. 

CONDUCTIVE,  a.  Directing;  lead- 
ing ;  managing. 

CONDUCTOR,  n.  A  leader;  a  guide; 
one  who  goes  before  or  accompanies, 
and  shows  the  way. — 2.  A  chief;  a 
commander ;  one  who  leads  an  army  or 
a  people. — 3.  A  director ;  a  manager. — 
4.  In  surg.,  an  instrument  which  serves 
to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting  for  the 
stone,  and  in  laying  up  sinuses  and  fis- 
tulas; also,  a  machine  to  secure  a  frac- 
tured limb. — 5.  In  electrical  experiments, 
any  body  that  receives  and  communi- 
cates electricity ;  such  as  metals  and 
moist  substances.  Bodies  which  repel 
it,  or  into  which  it  will  not  pass,  are 
called  non-conductors.  Hence, — 6.  A 
metallic  rod  erected  by  or  on  buildings 
or  in  ships,  to  conduct  lightning  to  the 
earth  or  water, and  protect  the  building 
or  ship  from  its  effects. — Conductors  of 
caloric  or  of  heat,  bodies  which,  when 
heated  in  one  part,  communicate  the 
effects  to  the  other  parts.  This  is  the 
case  with  most  natural  bodies,  but  some 
have  that  power  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  others:  thus,  a  rod  of  dry 
wood  may  be  burned  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  end  is  little  affected.  Metal- 
lic bodies  are  the  best  conductors  of 
heat  as  well  as  of  electricity. 

CONDUCTRESS,  n.  A  female  who 
leads  or  directs;  a  directress. 

CON'DUIT,  n.  [Fr.  conduit,  the  parti- 
ciple of  conduire,  Lat.  conducere,  to  con- 
duct.] 1.  A  canal  or  pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water ;  an  aqueduct.  Con- 
duits are  made  of  lead,  stone,  cast  iron, 
wood,  &c.,  above  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth. — 2.  A  vessel  that  conveys 
the  blood  or  other  fluid. 

The  conduits  of  my  blood.  Shnk, 

3.  A  conductor. 

These  organs  are  the  nerves,  whirl)  are 
the  conduitt  to  convey  them  from  without 
to  tlii-ir  audience  in  the  brain.  Locke. 

4.  A  pipe  or  cock  for  drawing  off  li- 
quor.— 5.   Any   channel  that  conveys 
water  or  fluids;  a  sink,  sewer,  or  drain. 

CONDU'PLICATE,  a.  [Lat.  condiipli- 
catus,  from   conduplico,  to    double  or 
fold;  con  and  duplico.     See  DOUBLE.] 
Doubled  or  folded  over  or  together ; 
applied  to  leaves   which  are  doubled 
longitudinally,  so  that  the  margins  arc 
applied  flatly  to  each 
other.    It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Cotyle- 
dons, or  seed  lobes, 
when  folded  on  the 
radicle  or  young  root 
which  lies  on  their 
back.     This   occurs 
in    the   division    of 
cruciferous    plants, 
called  Orthoploceae. 
CONDU'PLICATE,  r.  /.To  double; 
to  fold  together. 

CON  DUPLICATED,  a.  Doubled ; 
folded  together. 

CONDUPLICA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  condu- 
plicatio.]  A  doubling;  a  duplicate. 


Condu]>llci 
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CONDUR'RITE,  n.  A  peculiar  ore  of 
copper,  found  in  a  vein  in  Condurrow 
mine  in  Cornwall.  Its  general  colour 
is  brownish  black,  with  sometimes  a 
tinge  of  blue.  It  contilins  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  arsenious  acid. 

eON'DYL,  n.  [Lat.  condylus;  Gr.  *«»- 
SvA«f.]  A  protuberance  on  the  end  of 
a  bone;  a  knot,  or  joint;  a  knuckle. 

CON'DYLOID,  a.  [Gr.  «,SUA«,  and  i,J«, 
form.]  The  condyloid  process  is  the 
posterior  protuberance  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  under  jaw ;  an  oblong  round- 
ed head,  which  is  received  into  the  fossa 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  a  mpv- 
able  articulation.  The  anterior  is  called 
the  coronoid  process. 

CON'DYLOID,  n.  The  apophysis  of  a 
bone  ;  the  projecting  soft  end,  or  pro- 
cess of  a  bone. 

€ON'DYLOPE,n.  [Gr.  «»»„/.,,  a  joint, 
and  row?,  foot.]  An  animal  with  jointed 
legs. 

CONDYLU'RA,  n.  A  genus  of  insecti- 
vorous mammifers,  founded  on  the  So- 
rex  Cristatus,  Linn.  The  body  is  thick 
and  furry ;  the  eyes  extremely  small ; 
the  anterior  feet  short  and  large ;  the 
toes  furnished  with  robust  claws  pro- 
per for  digging.  It  is  confined  to  North 
America,  and  is  analogous  to  the  moles 
and  to  scalops. 

CONE,  n.  [Fr.  cone;  from  Lat.  conus; 
Gr.  *<..«; :  W.  con,  that  which  shoots  to 
a  point,  from  extending ;  "W.  connyn,  a 
tail ;  conun,  a  stalk  ;  cono,  a  spruce  fel- 
low. It  coincides  in  radical  sense  with 
the  root  of  can  and  begin.]  1.  A  solid 
body  or  figure  having  a  circle  for  its 
base,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point 

or  vertex,  like  a  sugar-loaf 2.  In  hot., 

the  conical  fruit  of  several  evergreen 
trees,  as  of  the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and 
cypress.  It  is  composed  of  woody 
scales,  usually  opening,  and  has  two- 
winged  seeds  at  the  base  of  each  scale 
or  floral  leaf.  A  cone  of  rays,  in  optics, 
includes  all  the  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  radiant  point  and  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  a  glass. — A  riijht  cone,  is 
when  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  its 
base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 
plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides. — 
A  scalene  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  in- 
clined to  its  base  and  its  sides  unequal. 

CO'NE-PATE,  or  €O'NE-PATL,  n. 
The  Mexican  popular  name  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  weasel  kind  in  America,  re- 
sembling the  pole-cat  in  form  and  size, 
and  in  its  fetid  stench.  It  is  the  Me- 
phitis Americana,  commonly  called 
Skunk  in  New  England. 

CONE-SHAPED,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  cone. 

CONES'SI  BARK,  n.  The  produce  of 
Wright's  anti-dysenterica,  an  apocy- 
naceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  especially  Ma- 
labar. 

€O'NEY.     See  CONY. 

CONFAB'ULATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  confabu- 
lor;  con  and /aim/or,  to  tell.  See  FA- 
BLE.] To  talk  familiarly  together;  to 
chat ;  to  prattle. 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no.   [  Lit.  t«.] 

eONFABULA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  confa- 
iulatio.]  Familiar  talk;  easy,  unre- 
strained, unceremonious  conversation. 
[Not  an  elegant  word,  and  Hale  used.] 

€ONFAB'ULATORY,  a.  Belonging  to 
familiar  talk.  [Lit.  us.} 

€ONFAMIL'IAR,T  a.  Very  familiar. 

CONFARREA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  confar- 
reatio;  con  and  fareo,  to  join  in  mar- 


riage with  a  cake,  from  far,  corn  or 
meal.]  The  solemnization  of  marriage 
among  the  Romans,  by  a  ceremony  in 
which  the  bridegroom  and  bride  tasted 
a  cake  made  of  flour  with  salt  and  wa- 
ter, called  far  or  panis  farreus,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  high  priest,  and  at  least 
ten  witnesses. 

€ONFATED,t  «•  Fated  together. 

CONFECT,  v.  t.  To  make  sweetmeats. 
[See  COMFIT.] 

CON'FECT,  n.  [Lat.  confectus,  conficio. 
See  COMFIT.]  Something  prepared 
with  sugar  or  honey,  as  fruit,  herbs, 
roots,  and  the  like  ;  a  sweetmeat. 

CONFECTED,  pp.  Made  into  sweet- 
meats. 

€ONFECT'ING,  ppr.  Making  into 
sweetmeats. 

CONFEC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  confectio, 
from  confieia ;  con  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Any  thing  prepared  with  sugar,  as 
fruit ;   a  sweetmeat ;    something   pre- 
served.— 2.  A  composition  or  mixture. 
— 3.  A  soft  electuary. 

€ONFE€'TIONARY,  n.  A  place  for 
sweetmeats;  a  place  where  sweetmeats 
and  similar  things  are  made  or  sold. — 

2.  Sweetmeats  in  general ;  things  pre- 
pared or  sold  by  a  confectioner. 

€ONFE€'TIONARY, )  n.  One  whose 
€ONFE€'TIONER,     f    occupation  is 

to   make,  or  to  sell  sweetmeats,  &c. 

[  The  latter  word  is  most  generally  used.] 
CONFEC'TOR,  n.  [Lat.]  An  officer  in 

the  Roman  games,  whose  business  was 

to  kill  any  beast  that  was  dangerous. 
CONFEC'TORY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

art  of  making  sweetmeats. 
CONFEDERACY,  n.  [Low  Lat.  con- 

foederatio;  con  and  fcederatio,  from  fce- 

dus,  a  league.  See  FEDERAL  and  WED.] 

1.  A  league,  or  covenant;  a  contract 
between  two  or  more  persons,  bodies 
of  men,  or  states,  combined  in  support 
of  each-  other,  in  some  act  or  enter- 
prise;    mutual    engagement ;    federal 
compact. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice.  Additon. 

A  confederacy  of  princes  to  chock  innova- 
tion. Anon. 

2.  The  persons,  states,  or  nations,  unit- 
ed by  a  league. 

Virgil  has  a  whole  confederacy  against 
him.  Dryden. 

3.  In   law,  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  commit  an  unlawful  act. 

CONFEDERATE,  a.  [Low  Lat.  con- 
f&deratus.]  United  in  a  league;  allied 
by  treaty ;  engaged  in  a  confederacy. 

Theso  were  confederate  with  Abramj 
Gen.  xiv. 

Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim ;  Is.  vii. 
CONFEDERATE,  n.  One  who  is  unit- 
ed with  others  in  a  league;  a  person 
or  nation  engaged  in  a  confederacy ;  an 
ally. 

CONFEDERATE,  t<.i.[Fr.«>n./MCTTr; 
Low  Lat.  confoedero.  But  the  English 
verb  seems  to  be  directly  from  the  ad- 
jective, supra.]  To  unite  in  a  league; 
to  join  in  a  mutual  contract  or  cove- 
nant; as,  the  colonies  of  America  con- 
federated in  1776;  several  States  of 
Europe  have  sometimes  confederated 
for  mutual  safety. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  ano- 
ther's minds;  by  these  they  covenant  and 
confederate*  KoutJi. 

CONFEDERATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  in  a 
league ;  to  ally. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate. 
Daniel. 

CONFEDERATED,  pp.  United  in  a 
league. 
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CONFEDERATING,  ppr.  Uniting  in 
a  league. 

CONFEDERATION,/!.  [Fr.  confeder- 
ation ;  Low  Lat.  confatderatio ;  con  and 
fcederatio.]  1.  The  act  of  confederat- 
ing ;  a  league ;  n  compact  for  mutual 
support;  alliance;  particularly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

The  three  princeseuterinto  astrictlpague 
and  confederation.  Bacon. 

'2.  The  United  States  of  America  are 
sometimes  called  the  confederation. 

CONFER',  v.  i.  [Fr.  conferer;  Lat.  con- 
fero ;  con  and  fero,  to  bear,  to  bring 
forth,  to  show,  to  declare.  See  BEAR.] 
To  discourse ;  to  converse  ;  to  consult 
together;  implying  conversation  on 
some  serious  or  important  subject,  in 
distinction  from  mere  talk  or  light  fa- 
miliar conversation ;  followed  by  with. 
Adonijah  conferred  with  Joab  and  Abia- 
tliar;  1  Kings  i. 

Festus  conferred  with  the  council ;    Acts 

XXV. 

CONFER',  v.  t.  To  give,  or  bestow; 
followed  by  on. 

Coronation  confer*  on  the  king  no  royal 
authority.  South. 

This  word  is  particularly  used  to  ex- 
press the  grant  of  favours,  benefits,  and 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed,  or  rights  which 
are  to  be  permanent ;  as,  to  confer  on 
one  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  to  con- 
fer a  title  or  an  honour. — 2.  To  com- 
pare ;  to  examine  by  comparison ;  lite- 
rally, to  bring  together.  [See  COM- 
PARE.] 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others 
of  the  like  nature.  Boyle. 

[  This  sense,  though  genuine,  is  now  obso- 
lete.]— S.'f"  To  contribute;  to  conduce 
to ;  that  is,  to  bring  to.  The  closeness 
of  parts  confers  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  union;  or  intransitively,  confers 
to  the  strength  of  the  union. 

CONFERENCE,  n.  [Fr.  conference. 
See  CONFER.]  1.  The  act  of  convers- 
ing on  a  serious  subject ;  a  discours- 
ing between  two  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  consultation,  or 
deliberation ;  formal  discourse ;  oral 
discussion  ;  as,  the  ministers  had  a  con- 
ference at  Katisbon. 

For  they  who  seemed  to  be  somew  hat,  in 
conference  added  nothing  to  me;  Gal.  ii. 
2.  A  meeting  for  consultation,  discus- 
sion, or  instruction. — In  English  par- 
liamentary usage,  a  meeting  of  certain 
delegated  members  of  the  two  houses 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  a  bill  re- 
specting which  there  is  a  disagreement 
between  them;  usually  on  the  subject  of 
amendments  introduced  by  the  one,  and 
rejected  by  the  other. — 3.f  Comparison ; 
examination  of  things  by  comparison. 

The  mutual  conference  of  observations. 
The  conference  of  different  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Hooker. 

CONFER'RED,  pp.  Given;  imparted; 
bestowed. 

CONFER'RER,  n.  One  who  confers ; 
one  who  converses;  one  who  bestows. 

CONFER'RING,j>;>r.  Conversing  to- 
gether, bestowing. 

CONFER'RING,  n.  The  act  of  bestow- 
ing.—2.  Comparison ;  examination. 

CONFERRU'MINATED,  pp.  Soldered 
together. 

CONFERVA,  n.  In  bot.,  hair-weed,  01 
sea- weed,  an  aquatic  plant.  Conferva 
is  a  name  sometimes  considered  syno- 
nymous with  alga; ;  but  in  systematic 
botany,  it  is  limited  to  a  section  of  algje, 
consisting  of  simple,  tubular,  jointed 
species  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

CONFESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  confesser ;  from 


CONFESSION 


CONFIDED 
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L.  conjiteor,  confessum;  con  and  fateor, 
to  own  or  acknowledge;  Ir.  faoisdin.] 

1.  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow,  as  a 
crime,  a  fault,  a  charge,  a  debt,  or  some- 
thing that  is  against  one's  interest,  or 
reputation ;  as,  I  confess  the  argument 
against  me  is  good,  and  not  easily  re- 
futed ;  let  us  frankly  confess  our  sins. 
"  Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sins,"  used 
by  Shakspeare,  is  not  legitimate,  unless 
in   the  sense  of  Catholics. — 2.  In  the 
Romish  church,  to  acknowledge  sins  and 
faults  to  a  priest;  to  disclose  the  state 
of  the  conscience  to  a  priest,  in  private, 
with  a  view  to  absolution  ;  [sometimes 
used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.] 

The  beautiful  rotary  confetied  hertelf  to 
this  celebrated  father.  Additun. 

3.  To   own,  avow,  or   acknowledge; 
publicly  to  declare  a  belief  in,  and  ad- 
herence to. 

Whoever  shall  confett  me  before  men ; 
Matt.  x. 

4.  To  own  and  acknowledge,  as  true 
disciples,  friends,  or  children. 

Him  will  I  confett  before  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  ;  Matt.  x. 

5.  To  own;  to  acknowledge;  to  declare 
to  be  true,  or  to  admit  or  assent  to  in 
words ;  opposed  to  deny. 

Then  will  I  confen  to  thee  that  thy  own 
right  hand  can  save  thee  ;  Job  xL 

These — confetted  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth ;  Heb.  xi. 

6.  To  show  by  the  effect ;  to  prove;  to 
attest. 

Tall   thriving   trees  confetied  the  fruitful 
mould.  Pope. 

7.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of 
another ;  as,  a  priest  confessed  the  nuns. 

CONFESS',  ».  t.  To  make  confession ; 
to  disclose  faults,  or  the  state  of  the 
conscience;  as,  this  man  went  to  the 
priest  to  confess. 

CONFESS'ANT,?!.  One  who  confesses 
to  a  priest. 

CONFESS' ARY,f  n.  One  who  makes  a 
confession. 

CONFESS'ED,  pp.  Owned;  acknow- 
ledged ;  declared  to  be  true ;  admitted 
in  words ;  avowed ;  admitted  to  dis- 
close to  a  priest. 

CONFESS'EDLY,  ado.  By  confession, 
or  acknowledgment ;  avowedly ;  un- 
deniably. Demosthenes  was  confess- 
edly the  greatest  orator  in  Greece. — 

2.  With  avowed  purpose ;  as,  his  object 
was  confessedly  to  secure  to  himself  a 
benefice. 

CONFESSING,  ppr.  Owning ;  avow- 
ing ;  declaring  to  be  true  or  real ;  grant  - 
ing  or  admitting  by  assent ;  receiving 
disclosure  of  sins,  or  the  state  of  the 
conscience  of  another. 

CONFES'SION,  n.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  crime,  fault,  or  something  to 
one's  disadvantage ;  open  declaration 
of  guilt,  failure,  debt,  accusation,  &c. 

With  the  mouth  conjeilion  is  made  to 
salvation  ;  Rom.  x. 

2.  Avowal ;  the  act  of  acknowledging ; 
profession. 

Who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a 
good  confettion  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 

3.  The  act  of  disclosing  sins  or  faults 
to  a  priest;    the  disburdening  of  the 
conscience  privately  to   a  confessor ; 
sometimes  called  auricular  confession. 
— 4.  A  formulary  which  comprises  the 
articles  of  faith;  a  creed  to  be  assented  to 
or  signed,  as  a  preliminary  to  admission 
into  a  church,  usually  called  a  Confession 

of  Faith 6.  The  acknowledgment  of 

a  debt  by  a  debtor  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  &c.,  on  which  judgment  is 
entered  and  execution  issued. 


CONFES'SIONAL,  n.  The  seat  in 
which  the  priest  or  confessor  sits  to 
hear  confessions,  and  the  place  in 
which  the  penitent  kneels  to  make  con- 
fession ;  a  confession-chair. 


CONFES'SION  ARY.n.  [Sp.  confesion- 
ario.]  A  confession-chair,  as  above. 

CONFES'SIONARY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
auricular  confession. 

CONFES'SIONIST,  n.  One  who  makes 
a  profession  of  faith. 

CONFESS'OR,  n.  [Fr.  confesseur;  Sp. 
confesor.]  1.  One  who  confesses;  one 
who  acknowledges  his  sins. — 2.  One 
who  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith  in 
the  Christian  religion.  The  word  is 
appropriately  used  to  denote  one  who 
avows  his  religion  in  the  face  of  danger, 
and  adheres  to  it,  in  defiance  of  per- 
secution and  torture.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  synonymous  with  martyr; 
afterwards  it  was  applied  to  those  who, 
having  been  persecuted  and  tormented, 
were  permitted  to  die  in  peace.  It 
was  used  also  for  such  Christians  as 
lived  a  good  life,  and  died  with  the 
reputation  of  sanctity. — 3.  A  priest ; 
one  who  hears  the  confession  of  others, 
and  assumes  power  to  grant  absolution. 

CONFEST'.pp.  [for  confessed.]  Owned; 
open;  acknowledged;  apparent;  not 
disputed. 

CONFEST'LY,  adv.  [for  confessedly.] 
Avowedly ;  indisputably.  [Lit.  as.] 

CONFIDANT',  n.  masc.  \  [From     the 

CONFIDANT'E,  n.  fern.]  French.]  A 
person  intrusted  with  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  lighter  commerce  in  life,  as 
those  of  love,  gallantry,  or  fashion. 
The  masculine  and  feminine  are  pro- 
nounced alike  as  English  words. 

CONFIDE,  ».  i.  [Lat.  confido  ;  con  and 
fido,  to  trust.  See  FAITH.]  To  trust; 
to  rely  on,  with  a  persuasion  of  faith- 
fulness or  veracity  in  the  person  trusted 
or  of  the  reality  of  a  fact ;  to  give  credit 
to;  to  believe  in,  with  assurance;  fol- 
lowed by  in.  The  prince  confides  in  his 
ministers.  The  minister  confides  in  the 
strength  andresources  of  the  nation .  \Ve 
confide  in  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rians. We  confide  in  the  truth  of  a  report. 

CONFIDE,  v.  t.  To  intrust;  to  commit 
to  the  charge  of,  with  a  belief  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  person  intrusted;  to 
deliver  into  possession  of  another,  with 
assurance  of  safe  keeping,  or  good 
management;  followed  by  to.  We 
confide  a  secret  to  a  friend.  The  prince 
confides  a  negotiation  to  his  envoy. 

CONFIDED, pp.  Intrusted;  committed 
to  the  care  of,  for  preservation,  or  for 
performance  or  exercise. 
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CONFIDENCE,  n.  [Lat.  confidentia. 
See  CONFIDE.]  1.  A  trusting,  or  re- 
liance ;  an  assurance  of  mind  or  firm 
belief  in  the  integrity,  stability,  or 
veracity  of  another,  or  in  the  truth  and 
reality  of  a  fact. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to 
put  confidence  in  man  ;  Ps.  exviii. 

2.  Trust;  reliance;  applied  to  one's  own 
abilities  or  fortune;  belief  in  one's  own 
competency. 

His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than 

calm,  had  raised  his  confidence  by  success. 

Bacon. 

3.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed ;  ground 
of  trust;  he  or  that  which  supports. 

Israel  was  ashamed  of  Bethel  their  con- 
fidence ;  Jer.  xlviii. 

Jehovah  shall  be  thy  confidence  ;  Prov.  iii. 

4.  Safety,  or  assurance  of  safety;  se- 
curity. 

They  shall  build  houses  and  plant  vine- 
yards ;  yea,  they  shall  dwell  with  confidence  ,• 
Ezek.  xxviii. 

5.  Boldness ;  courage. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  with  all 
confidence;  Acts  xxviii. 

6.  Excessive  boldness;  assurance,  pro- 
ceeding from  vanity  or  a  false  opinion 
of  one's  own  abilities,  or  excellences. 

Their  confidence  ariseth  from  too  much 
credit  given  to  their  own  wits.         Hooker. 
CON'FIDENT,  a.  Having  full  belief; 
trusting  ;  relying ;  fully  assured. 

I  am  confident  that  much  may  be  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  philosophy. 

Boyle. 

2.  Positive;  dogmatical;  as,  a  confident 
talker.  —  3.  Trusting;  without  sus- 
picion. 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 

As  I  am  cottfident  and  kind  to  thee.  Shak, 

4.  Bold  to  a  vice  ;  having  an  excess  of 
assurance. 

The  fool  rageth  and  is  confident ;  Prov. 
xlv. 

In  Scots  law,  a  confident  person  is  a 
term  applied  in  particular  to  a  partner 
in  trade,  a  factor,  or  steward,  a  confi- 
dential man  of  business,  or  a  servant 
or  other  dependant. 

CON'FIDENT,  n.  One  intrusted  with 
secrets ;  a  confidential  or  bosom  friend. 
[See  CONFIDANT.] 

CONFIDENTIAL,  a.  Enjoying  the 
confidence  of  another ;  trusty ;  that 
may  be  safely  trusted ;  as,  a  confidential 
friend. — 2.  That  is  to  be  treated  or 
kept  in  confidence ;  private ;  as,  a  con- 
fidential matter. — 3.  Admitted  to  spe- 
cial confidence. 

CONFIDENTIALLY,  adv.  In  confi- 
dence; in  reliance  or  secrecy. 

CONFIDENTLY,  adv.  With  firm 
trust;  with  strong  assurance;  with- 
out doubt  or  wavering  of  opinion ; 
positively;  as,  to  believe  confidently ; 
to  assert  confidently. 

CON'FIDENTNESS,  n.  Confidence; 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  full  re- 
liance. 

CONFIDER,  n.  One  who  confides;  one 
who  intrusts  to  another. 

CONFIDING, ppr.  Trusting;  reposing 
confidence. 

CONFIG'URATE,  v.  i.  [See  CON- 
FIGURE.] To  show  like  the  aspects  of 
the  planets  toward  each  other. 

CONFIGURATION,  n.  [Fr.]  I.  Ex- 
ternal form,  figure,  shape;  the  figure 
which  bounds  a-body,  and  gives  it  its 
external  appearance,  constituting  one 
of  the  principal  differences  between 
bodies. — 2.  In  judicial  astral.,  aspects 
of  the  planets. — 3.  Resemblance  of  one 
figure  to  another. 


CONFIN1TY 


CONFIRMATORY 


CONFLATION 


CONFIG'URE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  configure; 
cnn  and  figure,  to  form ;  figura,  figure.] 
To  form ;  to  dispose  in  a  certain  form, 
figure,  or  shape. 

CONFIGURED,  pp.  To  dispose  in  a 
certain  form. 

CONFIGURING,  ppr.  Forming  to  a 
figure. 

CONFINABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
fined or  limited. 

CON'FINE,  n.  [Lat.  confinis,  at  the 
end  or  border,  adjoining;  confinium,  a 
limit ;  con  and  finis,  end,  border,  limit. 
See  FINE.]  Border;  edge;  exterior 
part ;  the  part  of  any  territory  which 
is  at  or  near  the  end  or  extremity.  It 
is  used  generally  in  the  plural,  and  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  countries,  territory, 
cities,  rivers,  &c.  We  say,  the  confines 
of  France,  or  of  Scotland;  and  figura- 
tively, the  confines  of  light,  of  death, 
or  the  grave ;  but  never,  the  confines 
of  a  book,  table,  or  small  piece  of  land. 

CON'FINE,  a.  Bordering  on;  lying  on 
the  border ;  adjacent ;  having  a  com- 
mon boundary. 

CON'FINE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  confiner.]  To 
border  on;  to  touch  the  limit;  to  be 
adjacent  or  contiguous,  as  one  terri- 
tory, kingdom,  or  county  to  another : 
usually  followed  by  on;  sometimes  by 
with.  England  confines  on  Scotland. 
Lanarkshire  confines  on  the  counties  of 
Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling. 

CONFINE,  v.  t.  [Sp.  confinar;  Fr.  con- 
finer.  See  SUPRA.]  1.  To  bound  or 
limit ;  to  restrain  within  limits ;  hence, 
to  imprison;  to  shut  up;  to  restrain 
from  escape  by  force  or  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  in  a  general  sense;  as,  to 
confine  horses  or  cattle  to  an  inclosure ; 
to  confine  water  in  a  pond,  to  dam ;  to 
confine  a  garrison  in  a  town ;  to  confine 

a  criminal  in  prison 2.  To  immure  ; 

to  keep  close,  by  a  voluntary  act;  to  be 
much  at  home  or  in  retirement ;  as,  a 
man  confines  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
to  his  house. — 3.  To  limit  or  restrain 
voluntarily,  in  some  act  or  practice ;  as, 
a  man  may  confine  himself  to  the  use 
of  animal  food. — 4.  To  tie  or  bind;  to 
make  fast  or  close ;  as,  to  confine  air  in 
a  bladder,  or  corn  in  a  bag  or  sack. — 
5.  To  restrain  by  a  moral  force ;  as,  to 
confine  men  by  laws. 

CONFINED,  pp.  Restrained  within 
limits ;  imprisoned ;  limited ;  secluded ; 
close. 

CON'FINELESS,  a.  Boundless;  un- 
limited; without  end. 

CONFINEMENT,  n.  Restraint  within 
limits;  imprisonment;  any  restraint  of 
liberty  by  force  or  other  obstacle  or 
necessity;  as,  the  confinement  of  a 
debtor  or  criminal  to  a  prison,  or  of 
troops  to  a  besieged  town. — 2.  Volun- 
tary restraint ;  seclusion ;  as,  the  con- 
finement of  a  man  to  his  house,  or  to 
his  studies. — 3.  Voluntary  restraint  in 
action  or  practice  ;  as,  confinement  to  a 
particular  diet.  — 4.  Restraint  from 
going  abroad  by  sickness,  particularly 
by  childbirth. 

CONFINER,  n.  He  or  that  which  li- 
mits or  restrains. 

CON'FINER,  n.  A  borderer;  one  who 
lives  on  confines,  orliear  the  border  of 
a  country. — 2.  He  or  that  which  is  near 
the  limit ;  a  near  neighbour ;  he  or  that 
which  is  adjacent  or  contiguous,  as, 
confiners  in  art ;  confiners  between 
plants  and  animals,  as  oysters. 
CONFINING,  ppr.  Restraining;  li- 
miting ;  imprisoning. 
CONFIN'ITY,*.  [Lat.  confinilas.]  Con 
tiguity;  nearness;  neighbourhood. 


CONFIRM',  i).  t.  (conferm  .)  [Lat. 
cnnfirmo;  con  anAfirmo,  to  make  firm. 
See  FIRM.]  1.  To  make  firm,  or  more 
firm;  to  add  strength  to;  to  strength- 
en ;  as,  health  is  confirmed  by  exercise. 

2.  To  fix  more  firmly ;  to  settle  or  es- 
tablish. 

Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples; 
Acts  xiv. 

I  co7ijtrm  tliee  in  the  priesthood. 

Maccabees. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs.  Shale. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  certain;  to  give 
new  assurance  of  truth  or  certainty  ; 
to  put  past  doubt. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed 
in  you;  1  Cor.  i, 

4.  To  fix ;  to  radicate ;  as,  the  patient 
has  a  confirmed  dropsy. — 5.  To  strength- 
en ;  to  ratify  ;  as,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, promise,  covenant,  or  title. — 6. 
To   make  more  firm ;  to   strengthen  ; 
as,  to  confirm  an  opinion,  a  purpose,  or 
resolution. — 7.  To   admit   to   the  full 
privileges  of  a  Christian,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands. 

CONFIRM' ABLE,  a.  (conferm'able.) 
That  may  be  confirmed,  established,  or 
ratified;  capable  of  being  made  more 
certain. 

€  O  XFIRM A'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  con- 
firming or  establishing  ;  a  fixing,  set- 
tling, establishing  or  making  more  cer- 
tain or  firm  ;  establishment. 

In  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gos- 
pel, ye  are  all  partakers  of  my  grace ; 
Phil.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  ratifying;  as,  the  con- 
firmation of  a  promise,  covenant,  or 
stipulation. — 3.  The  act  of  giving  new 
strength;  as, the  confirmation  of  health. 
— 4.  The  act  of  giving  new  evidence; 
as,  the  confirmation  of  opinion  or  re- 
port.— 5.  That  which  confirms;  that 
which  gives  new  strength  or  assur- 
ance; additional  evidence; proof ;  con- 
vincing testimony;  as,  this  fact  or  this 
argument  is  a  confirmation  of  what 
was  before  alleged.— 6.  In  law  an  as- 
surance of  title,  by  the  conveyance  of 
an  estate  or  right  in  esse,  from  one  man 
to  another,  by  which  a  voidable  estate 
is  made  sure  or  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
ticular estate  is  increased,  or  a  posses- 
sion made  perfect. — 7.  In  church  af- 
fairs, the  act  of  ratifying  the  election 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  by  the  king, 
or  by  persons  of  his  appointment. — 8. 
The  act  or  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  in  the  admission  of  baptized  per- 
sons to  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  pri- 
vileges. The  person  to  be  confirmed 
brings  his  godfather  and  godmother, 
and  takes  upon  himself  the  baptismal 
vows.  This  is  practised  in  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Episcopal  churches.  — 
Charter  of  confirmation,  in  Scots  law, 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  methods  of 
completing  a  purchaser's  title ;  it  rati- 
fies and  confirms  the  right  granted  to 
the  purchaser,  and  the  sasine  following 
upon  it. — Confirmation  of  executor,  the 
form  in  which  a  title  is  conferred  on 
the  executor  of  a  person  deceased,  to 
intromit  with  and  administer  the  de- 
funct's movable  effects,  for  behoof  of 
the  executor  himself,  or  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  succession. 

CONFIRMATIVE,  a.  (conferm'ative.) 
Having  the  power  of  confirming; 
tending  to  establish. 

CONFIRMA'TOR,  n.  He  or  that 
which  confirms. 

CONFIRMATORY,    a.     (conferm'a- 

tory.J     That  serves  to  confirm;  giving 
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additional  strength,  force,  or  stability, 
or  additional  assurance  or  evidence.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. 

CONFIRM'ED,pp. (conferm'ed.)  Made 
more  firm;  strengthened;  established. 
— 2.  Admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  church. 

CONFIRM'EDNESS,  n.  (conferm'ed- 
ness.)  A  fixed  state. 

CONFIRM'ER,  n.  (conferm'er.)  He 
or  that  which  confirms,  establishes,  or 
ratifies;  one  that  produces  new  evi- 
dence; an  attester. 

CONFIRMING,  ppr.  (conferm'ing.) 
Making  firm  or  more  firm ;  strength- 
ening ;  ratifying ;  giving  additional 
evidence  or  proof;  establishing. 

CONFIRM'INGLY,  adv.  (conferm'- 
ingly.)  In  a  manner  to  strengthen  or 
make  firm. 

€ONFIS'€ABLE,a.  [See  CONFISCATE.] 
That  may  be  confiscated ;  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

CON'FISCATE,  ».  *.  [Lat.  confisco; 
con  &ndfiscus,  a  basket,  hamper,  or  bag ; 
hence,  revenue  or  the  Emperor's  trea- 
sure.] To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  or 
estate  of  a  traitor  or  other  criminal, 
by  way  of  penalty;  or  to  condemn 
private  forfeited  property  to  public 
use. 

The  estate  of  the  rebels  was  seized  and 
confiscated. 

CON'FISCATE,  a.  Forfeited  and  ad- 
judged to  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
goods  of  a  criminal. 

CONFISCATED,  pp.  Adjudged  to 
the  public  treasury,  as  forfeited  goods 
or  estate. 

CONFISCATING,  ppr.  Adjudging  to 
the  public  use. 

CONFISCATION,  71.  The  act  of  con- 
demning as  forfeited,  and  adjudging  to 
the  public  treasury ;  as  the  goods  of  a 
criminal  who  has  committed  a  public 
offence;  Ezra  vii.  26. 

CON'FISCATOR,  n.  One  who  con- 
fiscates. 

CONFIS'CATORY,  a.  Consigning  to 
forfeiture. 

CON'FIT,  n.  A  sweetmeat.    [See  CON- 

FECT.] 

CON'FITENT,  71.  [Lat.  confitens.  See 
CONFESS.]  One  who  confesses  his 
sins  and  faults.  [Not  mu.  MS.] 

CON'FITURE,  n.  [Fr.  confire,  confit; 
Lat.  confectura,conficin;  conanAfacio. 
This  word  is  corrupted  into  comfit, 
which  is  now  used.]  A  sweetmeat; 
confection;  comfit. 

CONFIX',  v.  t.  [Lat.  confi,yo,  confixum; 
con  and  figo,  to  fix,  to  thrust  to  or  on. 
See  Fix.]  To  fix  down;  to  fasten. 

CONFIX'ED,  pp.  Fixed  down  or  to ; 
fastened. 

CONFIX'ING,  ppr.  Fixing  to  or  on  ; 
fastening. 

CONFIX'URE,  n.  The  act  of  fastening. 

CONFLA'GRANT,  a.  [Lat.  confla- 
grans,  confiagro;  con  and  flanro,  to 
burn.  See  FLAGRANT.]  Burning  to- 
gether; involved  in  a  common  flame. 

CONFLAGRA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  confla- 
gratio.  See  FLAORANT.]  1.  A  great 
fire,  or  the  burning  of  any  great  mass 
of  combustibles,  as  a  house,  but  more 
especially  a  city  or  forest. — 2.  The 
burning  of  the  world  at  the  consum- 
mation of  things,  when  "the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat." 

CONFLA'GRATIVE,  a.  Causing  con- 
flagration. 

CONFLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  confiatio, 
from  conflo;  con  and.r7o,  to  blow.  See 


CONFLUX 


CONFORMED 


CONFOUNDER 


BLOW.]  1.  The  act  of  blowing  two 
or  more  instruments  together. — 2.  A 
melting  or  casting  of  metal.  [Lit.  us.] 

eONFLEX'URE,f  n.  A  bending. 

CON'FLICT,  n.  [Lat.  conflictust  from 
confligo;  con  trndfligo,  to  strike,  Eng. 
to  .770(7,  to  KcA,]  1.  A  striking  or 
dashing  against  each  other,  as  of  two 
moving  bodies  in  opposition ;  violent 
collision  of  substances;  as,  a  conflict 
of  elements  or  waves ;  a  conflict  of 
particles  in  ebullition. — 2.  A  fighting ; 
combat;  as  between  men,  and  appli- 
cable to  individuals  or  to  armies;  as, 
the  conflict  was  long  and  desperate. — 

3.  Contention ;  strife ;  contest. 

In  our  last  conflict,  four  of  his  five  wits 
vveiit  halting  off.  Shak. 

4.  A  struggling   with   difficulties;    a 
striving  to  oppose  or  overcome ;   as, 
the  good  man  has  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  his  evil  propensities. — 5.  A  strug- 
gling of  the  mind;  distress;  anxiety. 
— 6.  The  last  struggle  of  life ;  agony ; 
as,  the  conflict  with  death. — 7.  Oppos- 
ing operations;  countervailing  action; 
collision ;  opposition. 

In  exercising  the  right  of  freemen,  the  I 
man  of  religion  experiences  no  conflict  be- 
tween liis  duty  and  his  inclination. 

J.  Appletnn. 

Conflict  of  laws,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  municipal  laws  of  different 
countries,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  may  have  acquired  rights,  or 
become  subject  to  duties  "within  the 
limits  of  more  than  one  kingdom  or 
state. 

CONFLICT',  v.  i.  To  strike  or  dash  ] 
against ;  to  meet  and  oppose,  as  bodies  ' 
driven  by  violence ;  as,  conflicting 


waves  or  elements. — 2.  To  drive    or 


strike  against,  as  contending  men  or 
armies ;  to  fight ;  to  contend  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  conflicting  armies. — 3.  To 
strive  or  struggle  to  resist  and  over- 
come ;  as,  men  cotiflictiny  with  difficul- 
ties.— 4.  To  be  in  opposition  or  con-  j 
tradictory. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie  j 
individual  states,  may,  iii  some  cases,  cottjtict 
with  each  other.        Qgden,  Wheaton't  Rep. 
CONFLICTING,    pjw.     Striking    or 
dashing  together  ;  fighting ;    contend- 
ing ;  struggling  to  resist  and  overcome. 
2.  a.  Being  in  opposition ;  contrary ; 
contradictory  as,  conflicting  jurisdiction. 
In  the  absence  of  all  conflicting  evidence 
Story. 

CONFLIC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  con- 
flict. 

CONFLUENCE,  n.  [Lat.  conflxentia; 
from  confluo;  Con  and  fluo,  to  flow. 
See  FLOW.]  1.  A  flowing  together; 
the  meeting  or  junction  of  two  or  more 
streams  of  water,  or  other  fluid;  also, 
the  place  of  meeting ;  as,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  —  2.  The 
running  together  of  people;  the  act 
of  meeting  and  crowding  in  a  place  ;  a 
crowd ;  a  concourse ;  the  latter  word 
is  more  generally  used. — 3.  A  collection; 
meeting;  assemblage. 

CON'FLUENT,  a.  [Lat.  confluens.] 
Flowing  together ;  meeting  in  their 
course,  as  two  streams ;  as,  confluent 
streams. — 2.  In  medical  science,  run- 
ning together,  and  spreading  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  body ;  as,  the  con- 
fluent small-pox. — 3.  In  hot.,  united  at 
the  base  ;  growing  in  tufts,  as  conflu- 
ent leaves;  running  into  each  other; 
as  confluent  lobes. 

CON'FLUX,  n.  [Low  Lat.  confluxio, 
from  confluo.  See  CONFLUENCE.]  1. 


A  flowing  together  ;  a  meeting  of  two 
or  more  currents  of  a  fluid. — 2.  A  col- 
lection ;  a  crowd ;  a  multitude  col- 
lected ;  as,  a  general  conflux  of  people. 
CONFLUXIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  ten- 
dency of  fluids  to  run  together.  [Lit. 
«.] 

CONFORM',  a.  [Lat.  conformis;  con 
and  forma,  form.]  Made  to  resemble; 
assuming  the  same  form ;  like;  resem- 
bling. [Lit.  iw.] 

CONFORM',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conformo;  con 
and  formo,  to  form  or  shape,  from 
forma,  form.]  1.  To  make  like,  in 
external  appearance ;  to  reduce  to  a 
like  shape  or  form  with  something 
else ;  with  to ;  as,  to  conform  any 
thing  to  a  model. — 2.  More  generally, 
to  reduce  to  a  likeness  or  correspond- 
ence in  manners,  opinions,  or  moral 
qualities. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  liis  Son ;  Rom.  viii. 

Bt>  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  Rom.  xii. 
•3.  To  make  agreeable  to ;  to  square 
with  a  rule  or  directory. 

Demand  of  them  why  they  rcnfurm  not 
themselves  to  the  order  of  the  church? 

Hooker. 

CONFORM',  t?.  f.  To  comply  with  or 
yield  to ;  to  live  or  act  according  to  ; 
as,  to  conform  to  the  fashion  or  to 
custom. — 2. To  comply  with  ;  to  obey; 
as,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

CONFORM'ABLE,a.  Correspondent; 
having  the  same  or  similar  external 
form  or  shape;  like;  resembling;  as, 
an  edifice  conformable  to  a  model  or 
draft. — 2.  Having  the  same  or  similar 
manners,  opinions,  or  moral  qualities. 
The  Gentiles  wire  not  made  conformable 
to  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was  to  cease  at 
the  coming'  of  Christ.  flooker. 

3.  Agreeable;  suitable;  consistent;  as, 
nature  is  conformable  to  herself. — 4. 
Compliant ;  ready  to  follow  directions ; 
submissive;  obsequious;  peaceable ; 
disposed  to  obey. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble 

wife, 
At  all  time  to  your  will  conformable- 

Shak. 

In  miner.,  reposing  in  parallel  strata 
upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  to,  but  good  writers  have 
used  with.  In  its  etymological  sense, 
that  may  be  conformed,  capable  of 
being  conformed,  it  seems  not  to  be 
used. 

CONFORMABLY,  adv.  With  or  in 
conformity ;  suitably ;  agreeably ;  as, 
let  us  settle,  in  our  own  minds,  what 
rules  to  pursue,  and  act  conformably. 
CONFORMATION,  n.  The  manner 
in  which  a  body  is  formed ;  the  par- 
ticular texture  or  structure  of  a  body, 
or  disposition  of  the  parts  which  com- 
pose it ;  form ;  structure  ;  often  with 
relation  to  some  other  body,  and  with 
adaptation  to  some  purpose  or  effect. 
Light  of  different  colours  is  reflected 
from  bodies,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent conformation.  Varieties  of  sound 
depend  on  the  conformation  of  the 
organ*. — 2.  The  act  of  conforming; 
the  act  of  producing  suitableness  or 
conformity;  with  to;  as,  the  confor- 
mation of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion. — 3.  In  medical 
science,  the  particular  make  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  peculiar  to  an 
individual;  as,  a  good  or  bad  confor- 
mation. 

CONFORM'ED,pp.  Made  to  resemble; 
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reduced  to  a  likeness  of;  made  agree- 
able  to  ;  suited. 

CONFORM'ER,  n.  One  who  conforms ; 
one  who  complies  with  established 
forms  or  doctrines. 

CONFORMING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a 
likeness;  adapting;  complying  with. 

CONFORMIST,  n.  One  who  conforms 
or  complies  ;  appropriately,  one  who 
complies  with  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  as  distinguished  from  a 
dissenter  or  nonconformist. 

CONFORMITY,  n.  Likeness;  corres- 
pondence with  a  model  in  form  or 
manner  ;  resemblance  ;  agreement  ; 
congruity  with  something  else ;  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  with.  A  ship  is  con- 
structed in  conformity  to  a  model,  or 
in  conformity  with  a  model.  True 
happiness  consists  in  conformity  of 
life  to  the  divine  law. — 2.  Consistency; 
agreement. 

Many  instances  prove  the  conformity  of 
the  essay  with  the  notions  of  Hippocrates. 
Arbuthnot. 

3.  In  theol.,  correspondence  in  manners 
and  principles ;  compliance  with  cus- 
toms. 

Live  not  in  conformity  with  the  world. 

Anon. 

€ONFORTA'TION,f  n.  [See  COM- 
FORT.] The  act  of  comforting  or 
giving  strength. 

CONFOUND',  v.  t.  [Fr.  confondre ; 
Lat.  confundo  ;  con  and  fundo,  to  pour 
out.  Literally,  to  pour  or  throw  to- 
gether.] 1.  To  mingle  and  blend  dif- 
ferent things,  so  that  their  forms  or 
natures  cannot  be  distinguished;  to 
mix  in  a  mass  or  crowd,  so  that  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  distinguished. — 2. 
To  throw  into  disorder. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their 
language;  Gen.  xi. 

3.  To  mix  or  blend,  so  as  to  occasion 
a  mistake  of  one  thing  for  another ;  as, 
men  may  confound  ideas  with  words. 

A  fluid  body  and  a  wetting  liquor,  be- 
cause they  agree  hi  many  things,  are  wont 
to  be  confounded.  Boyle. 

4.  To  perplex ;  to  disturb  the  appre- 
hension by  indistinctness  of  ideas  or 
words.     Men  may  confound  each  other 
by  unintelligible  terms  or  wrong  appli- 
cation  of    words. — 5.    To    abash ;    to 
throw  the  mind  into  disorder ;  to  cast 
down ;  to  make  ashamed. 

Be  thou  confounded  and  bear  thy  shame ; 
Ezek.  xvi. 

Saul  confounded  the  Jews  at  Damascus; 
Acts  ix. 

G.  To  perplex  with  terror  ;  to  terrify  ; 
to  dismay;  to  astonish;  to  throw  into 
consternation ;  to  stupify  with  amaze- 
ment. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 

A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 
Milton. 

The  multitude  came  together  and  were 
confounded ;  Acts  ii. 
7.  To  destroy ;  to  overthrow. 

So  deep  a  malice  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton. 

CONFOUND'ED,  pp.  Mixed  or  blend- 
ed in   disorder;   perplexed;  abashed; 
dismayed ;  put  to  shame  and  silence ; 
astonished. — 2.   a.   Enormous ;    as,   a 
confounded  Tory.     [Vulgar.] 
CONFOUND'EDLY,  adv.  Enormous- 
ly ;  greatly ;  shamefully ;  as,  he  was  con- 
foundedly aTarieious.     [A  low  word.] 
CONFOUND'EDNESS,  n.  The  state 

of  being  confounded. 
eONFOUND'ER,  n.    One   who   con- 
founds;  one  who  disturbs  the  mind, 
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perplexes,  refutes,  frustrates,  and  puts 
to  shame  or  silence;  one  who  terri- 
fies. 

CONFOUND'ING,  ppr.  Mixing  and 
blending;  putting  into  disorder;  per- 
plexing; disturbing  the  mind;  abash- 
ing and  putting  to  shame  and  silence; 
astonishing. 

CONFRATEU'NITY,  n.  [It  confra- 
ternita ;  Fr.  confraternite ;  con  and 
l,i\t.fraternilas,  fraternity,  from/rater, 
brother.]  A  brotherhood;  a  society 
or  body  of  men,  united  for  some  pur- 
pose or  in  some  profession ;  as,  the 
confraternity  of  Jesuits. 

CONFKICA'TION,  n.  [It.  confri- 
C(t:ionft  friction;  Lat.  confrico ;  con 
and  frico,  to  rub.  See  FKICTION.]  A 
rubbing  against;  friction. 

CONFIU'ER,  or  CONFUE'RE,  M. 
[Fr.  confrere,]  One  of  tlie  same  reli- 
gions order. 

CONFRONT',  v.  /.  [It.  confrontare  ; 
con  and  front,  the  forehead,  or  front, 
Lnt/ro»f.J  1.  To  stand  face  to  face 
in  full  view ;  to  face ;  to  stand  iu 
front. 

He  spoke  and  then  confronts  the  bull. 

Drydi-n. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition ;    to 
oppose. 

The   East  and  West  churches  did  botli 
confront  the  Jews,  and  concur  with  them. 
Hooker. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face;  to  bring  into 
the  presence  of;  as  an  accused  person 
and  a  witness,  in  court,  for  examina- 
tion and  discovery  of  the  truth ;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

The  witnesses  are  confronted  with  the 
nccused,  the  accused  with  one  another,  or 
the  witnesses  with  one  another.  Encyc. 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison;  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another. 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  1 
onl  y  show  you  the  same  design  executed  by 
different  hands.  y/rfrf/ioii. 

CONFRONTATION,  ».  The  act  of 

bringing  two  persons  into  the  presence 
of  each  other  for  examination  and  dis- 
covery of  truth. 

CONFRONTED,  pp.  Set  face  to  face, 
or  in  opposition ;  brought  into  the 
presence  of. 

CONFRONTING,  ppr.  Setting  or 
standing  face  to  face,  or  in  opposition, 
or  in  presence  of. 

CONFUONT'MENT,  «.  Comparison. 

CONFUSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  *.)«fLat.  con- 
fusus ;  Fr.  confus ;  from  Lat.  con- 
fundn.  See  CONFOUND.]  1.  To  mix 
or  blend  things,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished. 

Stunning  suunds  nod  voices  all  confitsrd. 
Milton. 

Kvery  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  con- 
fuse/I noise;  Isa.  ix. 

2.  To  disorder;  as,  a  sudden  alarm 
confused  the  troops;  a  careless  book- 
keeper has  confused  the  accounts. — 3. 
To  perplex;  to  render  indistinct;  as, 
the  clamour  confused  his  ideas. — 4.  To 
throw  the  mind  into  disorder;  to  cast 
down  or  abash;  to  cause  to  blush;  to 
agitate  by  surprise  or  shame;  to  dis- 
concert. A  sarcastic  remark  confused 
the  gentleman,  and  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  his  argument. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied. 
.  I-onc. 

OONFOSED,  }>)>.  Mixed;  blended,  so 
that  the  things  or  persons  mixed  can- 
not be  distinguished. 

Some  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another; 
f-tr  the  assembly  was  confuted,  Acts  xix. 
'2.  Perplexed  by  disorder,  or  want  of 


system;  as,  a  confused  account. — 3. 
Abashed;  put  to  the  blush  or  to  shame ; 
agitated;  disconcerted. 

CONFUSEDLY,  orfw.  In  a  mixed  mass; 
without  order  or  separation;  indis- 
tinctly ;  not  clearly ;  tumnltuously ; 
with  agitation  of  mind;  without  regu- 
larity or  system. 

€ONFCSEDNF,SS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
confused;  want  of  order,  distinction, 
or  clearness. 

The  cause  of  the  confnsednets  of  onr  no- 
tions is  want  of  attention.  Noi-rii. 

CONFOS'lNG.wir.  Mixing;  confound- 
ing. 

CONFU'SION,  H.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  mixture  of  several  things  promiscu- 
ously; hence,  disorder;  irregularity; 
as,  the  confusiim  of  tongues  at  Babel. 
— 2.  Tumult;  want  of  order  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  whole  city  was  filled  witli  confusion  ; 
Acts  xix. 

God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  ;  1  Cor. 
xtv. 

3.  A  blending  or  confounding;  indis- 
tinct combination  ;  opposed  to  dis- 
tinctness O'-  perspicuity;  as,  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas. — 4.  Abashment;  shame. 

O  Lord,  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion; 
Ps.  Ixxi. 

We  lie  in  shame,  and  our  confusion  oover- 
Pth  us;  Jer.  iii. 

T>.  Astonishment;  agitation;  perturba- 
tion; distraction  of  mind. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face.    Spertutor. 
C.  Overthrow;  defeat;  ruin. 

The  makers  of  idols  shall  go  to  confuswn 
together;  Is.  xlv. 

7.  A  shameful  blending  of  natures,  a 
shocking  crime. — 8.  In  Scots  laic,  one 
of  the  modes  by  which  obligations  may 
be  extinguished.  It  takes  effect  where 
the  debt  and  credit  meet  in  the  same 
person,  either  by  succession  or  by  sin- 
gular titles;  for  as  one  cannot  be  a 
creditor  and  debtor  to  himself,  the 
law  holds  the  debt  to  be  extinguished 
confusione,  or  by  confusion,  whenever 
:i  person  stands  in  that  predicament, 
whether  he  has  succeeded  as  heir,  or 
has  acquired  right  by  assignation.  But 
to  this  general  rule  there  are  several 
modifications  and  exceptions. 

CONFCTABLE,  a.  \See  CONFUTE.] 
That  may  be  confuted,  disproved,  or 
overthrown ;  that  may  be  shown  to  be 
false,  defective, or  invalid;  as, an  argu- 
ment or  a  course  of  reasoning  is  con- 
futable. 

€ONFU'TANT,  n.  One  who  confutes 
or  undertakes  to  confute. 

CONFUTA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  con- 
futing, disproving,  or  proving  to  be 
false  or  invalid;  refutation ;  overthrow; 
as  of  arguments,  opinions,  reasoning, 
theory,  or  error. 

CONFUTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ronfulo;  con 
and  ant.  futo.\  1.  To  disprove;  to 
prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or  invalid; 
to  overthrow;  as,  to  confute  argu- 
ments, reasoning,  theory,  error. — 2.  To 
prove  to  be  wrong ;  to  convict  of 
error,  by  argument  or  proof;  as,  to 
ronfule  an  advocate  at  the  bar;  to  con- 
fute a  writer. 

CONFUTED,  ;>;).  Disproved;  proved 
to  be  false,  defective,  or  unsound; 
overthrown  by  argument,  fact,  or 
proof 

€ONFOTEMENT,n.  Confutation,  dis- 
proof. 

CONFUTER,  n.  One  who  disproves 
or  confutes. 

CONFUTING, ppr. Disproving;  prov- 
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ing  to  be  false,  defective,  or  invalid; 
overthrowing  by  argument  or  proof. 
CON'GE,  n.  (con'jee.)  [Fr.  conge,  leave, 
permission,  discharge,  contracted  from 
conrjed;  verb,  cimijedier,  to  dismiss; 
It.  congedo,  leave,  permission ;  conye- 
dnre,  to  give  leave ;  Arm.  cungea.  The 
verb  is  a  compound  of  con  and  ged ; 
AV.  yadaic,  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  per- 
mit; gad,  leave.  Oadaw  is  the  Celtic 
form  of  the  Lat.  cedo.  Conyed  is 
therefore  concedu.]  1.  Leave;  fare- 
well; parting  ceremony. — 2.  The  act 
of  respect  performed  at  the  parting  of 
friends.  Hence,  the  customary  act  of 
civility,  on  other  occasions;  a  bow  oi" 
a  courtesy. 

The  captain  salutes  you  with  congp  pro- 
found. Swift. 
CONGE',  n.  i.  To  take  leave  with  the 
customary  civilities;  to  bow  or  cour- 
tesy. The  preterit  congeed  is  tolerable 
in  English;  but  congeiny  will  not  be 
admitted,  and  congeeing  is  an  anomaly. 
— Conge  if  Hire,  in  cedes,  affairs,  the 
king's  license  or  permission  to  a  dean 
and  chapter,  to  choose  a  bis'iop ;  or  to 
an  abbey  or  priory  of  his  own  founda- 
tion, to  choose  their  abbot  or  prior. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  sove- 
reign patron,  had  formerly  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities ; 
investing  by  crosier  and  ring,  and 
afterward  by  letters  patent.  But  now 
the  king,  on  demand,  sends  his  coiuji 
d'tlire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  with 
a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name 
of  the  person  he  would  have  them 
elect,  and  if  they  delay  the  election 
twelve  days,  the  nomination  devolves 
on  the  king,  who  may  appoint  by  let- 
ters patent. 

CONGEAL,  v.  t.  [Lat.  congelo ;  con 
and  yelo,  to  freeze;  Fr.  conyeler.  This 
may  be  connected  with  the  W.  ceulau; 
to  curdle  or  coagulate,  from  caul,  a 
calf's  maw;  also,  rennet,  curd,  and 
chyle.  The  Lat.  (jelo  has  the  elements 
of  cool,  but  it  may  be  a  different  word.] 
1.  To  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state,  as  by  cold,  or  a  loss  of  heat,  as 
water  in  freezing,  liquid  metal  or  wax 
in  cooling,  blood  in  stagnating  or  cool- 
ing, &c.;  to  harden  into  ice,  or  into  a 
substance  of  less  solidity.  Cold  con- 
iieals  water  into  ice,  or  vapour  into 
hoar-frost  or  snow,  and  blood  into  a 
less  solid  mass  or  clot. — 2.  To  bind  or 
fix  with  cold.  Applied  to  the  circu- 
lating blood,  it  dues  not  signify  abso- 
lutely to  harden,  but  to  cause  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold,  a  shivering,  or  a  receding 
of  the  blood  from  the  extremities; 
as,  the  frightful  scene  congealed  his 
blood. 

CONGEAL,  r.  f.  To  grow  hard,  stiff, 
or  thick;  to  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state;  to  concrete  into  a  solid 
mass.  .Melted  lead  conrjeuls ;  water 
congeals;  blood  congeals. 

CONGEALABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
gealed ;  capable  of  being  converted 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

CONGEALED,  pp.  Converted  into  ice, 
or  a  solid  mass,  by  the  loss,  "of  heat  or 
other  process;  concreted. 

CONGEALEDNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
congealed. 

CONGEALING,  ppr.  Changing  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state;  concreting. 

CONCEALMENT,  «.  A  clot  or  concre- 
tion; that  which  is  formed  by  congela- 
tion. Also,  congelation. 

CONGELA'T  ION,  11.  [Lat.  congelalio.} 
The  process  of  passing,  or  the  act  of 
converting,   from   a   fluid   to   a  solid 
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state;  or  the  state  of  being  congealed; 
concretion.  It  differs  from  crystalliza- 
tion in  this  in  congelation  the  whole 
substance  of  a  fluid  may  become  solid; 
in  crystallization,  when  a  salt  is  formed, 
a  portion  of  liquid  is  left.  But  the 
congelation  of  water  is  a  real  crys- 
tallization. Chemistry  supplies  many 
means  for  promoting  the  congelation 
or  freezing  of  liquids.  The  combined 
powers  of  rarefaction,  vaporization, 
and  absorption,  are  capable  of  effect- 
ing even  the  congelation  of  mercury. 
The  late  Sir  John  Leslie  discovered  a 
method  by  which  a  quantity  of  water 
may  be  converted  into  ice  in  the  hot- 
test weather,  and  kept  iu  that  state 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  he 
effected  by  introducing  a  surface  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  powerful 
attraction  for  water,  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  also  a  watch-glass 
filled  with  water.  After  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pump,  the  water  was  converted 
into  a  solid  cake  of  ice.  Freezing 
apparatus,  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, are  now  employed  in  hot  clim- 
ates for  producing  ice. 
CONGE'NER,  n.  [Lat.  congener;  con 
and  gener,  kind,  race.]  A  thing  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature. 

The  cherry-tree  has  been  often  grafted  on 
the  laurel,  to  which  it  is  a  congener.  MUler. 
CONGE'NER,          la.    Of   the  same 
CONGENEROUS,  /    kind  or  nature; 
allied  in  origin  or  cause;  as,  congener- 
ous bodies  ;   congenerous  diseases. — 2. 
In  nat.  hist.,  applied  to  genera  nearly 
allied;  or  to  species  of  the  same  genus. 
— 3.  In  anat.,  applied  to  muscles  which 
concur  in  the  same  action. 
CONGEN'ERACY,    n.    Similarity    of 

origin. 

CONGENER'IC,  a.  Being  of  the  same 
kind  or  nature. 

CONGENEROUSNESS,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  from  the  same  original,  or 
of  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
CONGE'NIAL,  a.  [Lat.  con  and  genus, 
whence  genialis,  genial.  See  GENER- 
ATE.] 1.  Partaking  of  the  same  genus, 
kind,  or  nature;  kindred;  cognate;  as, 
congenial  souls. — 2.  Belonging  to  the 
nature ;  natural ;  agreeable  to  the 
nature;  usually  followed  by  to;  as, 
this  severity  is  not  congenial  to  him. — 
3.  Natural;  agreeable  to  the  nature; 
adapted;  as,  a  soil  congenial  to  a 
plant. 

CONGENIALITY,     1  n.      Participa- 
CONGE'NIALNESS,  |    tion     of     the 
same  genus,  nature,  or  original ;  cogna- 
tion ;  natural  affinity ;  suitableness. 
CONGE'NIALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  con- 
genial. 

CONGEN'ITE,  \  a.  [Lat.  congenitus  ; 
CONGEN'ITAL,  J  con  and  genitus, 
born,  from  gigno,  to  beget,  giynor,  to 
be  born.]  Of  the  same  birth ;  born 
with  another;  connate;  begotten  to- 
gether. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual truths  seem  to  be  congenite  with  us. 

Hale. 

Native  or  congenital  varieties  of  animals. 
Lawrence. 

2.  In  med.  science,  applied  to  that  which 
pertains  to  an  individual  from  his 
birth ;  thus,  a  congenital  disease  is  one 
which  existed  at  birth;  a  congenital 
deformity,  a  deformity  which  existed 
at  birth. 

€ON'GER,  n.  (cong'gur.)  [Lat.  conger 
or  congru? ;    Gr.   x*yw>;   or   j-oyj-e 
The  sea-eel;   a  large  species  of  eel, 


sometimes  growing  to  the  length  of 
ten  feet,  and  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  Cornwall,  England,  it  is 
an  article  of  commerce,  being  shipped 
to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

CONGE'RIES,  n.  [Lat.  from  congero, 
to  bring  together,  to  amass;  con  and 
gero,  to  bear.]  A  collection  of  several 
particles  or  bodies  in  one  mass  or 
aggregate. 

CONGEST",  v.  t.  [Lat.  congero,  con- 
gestum ;  con  and  gero,  to  bear.]  To 
collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggre- 

CONGEST'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  col- 
lected into  a  mass. 

CONGES'TION,  n.  [Lat.  congest™.} 
A  collection  of  humours  in  an  animal 
body,  hardened  into  a  tumour;  a  pre- 
ternatural accumulation  of  blood,  bile, 
or  other  fluids  in  their  proper  vessels. 
CONGESTIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  con- 
gestion, indicating  an  accumulation  of 
blood,  &c.,  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
A  congestive  disease  is  one  which  arises 
from  congestion. 

CON'GIARY,  n.  [Lat.  congiarium,irom 
congius,  a  measure;  Fr.  congiaire.} 
Properly,  a  present  made  by  the  Roman 
emperors  to  the  people ;  originally,  in 
corn  or  wine  measured  out  to  them 
in  a  congius,  a  vessel  holding  a  gallon 
or  rather  more. — In  present  usage,  a 
gift  or  donative  represented  on  a 
medal. 

CONGLA'CIATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con- 
glacio ;  con  and  glacio,  to  freeze ; 
glades,  ice.]  To  turn  to  ice ;  to  freeze. 
CONGLACIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
changing  into  ice,  or  the  state  of  being 
converted  to  ice  ;  a  freezing ;  congela- 
tion. 

€ONGLO'BATE,  a.  [Lat.  conglobatus, 
from  conglobo ;  con  and  globo,  to  col- 
lect or  to  make  round;  globus,  a  ball. 
See  GLOBE.]  Formed  or  gathered 
into  a  ball.  A  conglobate  gland  is  one 
which  consists  of  a  contortion  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  structure,  having  neither  a 
cavity  nor  excretory  duct,  as  the  axil- 
lary glands.  A  conglobate  flower  is  a 
compound  one  growing  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLO'BATE,  v.  t.  To  collect  or 
form  into  a  ball  or  hard  round  sub- 
stance. 

CONGLO'BATED,  pp.   Collected  or 
formed  into  a  ball. 
CONGLO'BATELY,  adv.  In  a  round 

or  roundish  form. 

CON  GLOB  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
forming  into  a  ball ;  a  round  body. 
€ONGLOBE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conglobo;  con 
and  globo,  from  globus,  a  round  body.] 
To  gather  into  a  ball;  to  collect  into 
a  round  mass. 

€ONGLOBE,  v.  i.  To  collect,  unite,  or 
coalesce  in  a  round  mass. 
CONGLOBED,  pp.  Collected  into  a 
ball. 

CONGLOBING,  ppr.  Gathering  into 
a  round  mass  or  ball. 
CONGLOB'ULATE,  v.  i.  To  gather 
into  a  little  round  mass  or  globule. 
CONGLOMERATE,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
glomero ;  con  and  glomero,  to  wind 
into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball,  a  clew. 
See  GLOMERATE.]  1.  Gathered  into  a 
ball  or  round  body.  A  conglomerate 
gland  is  composed  of  many  smaller 
glands,  whose  excretory  ducts  unite 
in  a  common  one,  as  the  liver,  kidneys, 
pancreas,  parotids,  &c.  Each  little 
granulated  portion  furnishes  a  small 
tube,  which  unites  with  other  similar 
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ducts,  to  form  the  common  excretory 
duct  of  the  gland. — 2.  In  bot.,  conglo- 
merate flowers  grow  on  a  branching 
peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  on  short  pedi- 
cles, closely  compacted  together  with- 
out order;  opposed  to  diffused. — 3. 
Conglomerate  rocks.  [See  PUDUING- 

CONGLOMERATE,  v.  t.  To  gather 
into  a  ball  or  round  body;  to  collect 
into  a  round  mass. 

CONGLOMERATE,  n.  In  miner.,  a 
sort  of  pudding-stone,  or  coarse  sand- 
stone, composed  of  pebbles  of  quartz, 
flint,  silicious  slate,  &c. — Conglomer- 
ates are  characterized  by  being  mani- 
festly a  congeries  of  fragments  of  rock 
of  various  sizes,  which  have  undergone 
the  process  of  attrition,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  formed  by  fragments 
of  various  rocks  that  have  been  carried 
considerable  distances  by  great  floods 
and  other  agents. 

CONGLOMERATED,  pp.  Gathered 
into  a  ball  or  round  mass. 

CONGLOMERATING,  ppr.  Collect- 
ing into  a  ball. 

CONGLOMERATION,  n.  The  act 
of  gathering  into  a  ball ;  the  state  of 
being  thus  collected;  collection;  accu- 
mulation. 

CONGLU'TINANT,  a.  [See  CONGLU- 
TINATE.]  Gluing;  uniting;  healing. 

CONGLU'TINANT,  n.  A  medicine 
that  heals  wounds. 

CONGLU'TINATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con- 
glutino ;  con  and  glutino,  from  gluten, 
glue.  See  GLUE.]  1.  To  glue  together; 
to  unite  by  some  glutinous  or  tena- 
cious substance. — 2.  To  heal ;  to  unite 
the  separated  parts  of  a  wound  by  a 
tenacious  substance. 

CONGLU'TINATE,  v.  i.  To  coalesce 
to  unite  by  the  intervention  of  a 
callus. 

CONGLU'TINATED,  pp.  Glued  to- 
gether ;  united  by  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance. 

CONGLU'TINATING,  ppr.  Gluing 
together ;  uniting  or  closing  by  a  tena- 
cious substance. 

CONGLUTINA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
gluing  together;  a  joining  by  means 
of  some  tenacious  substance;  a  heal- 
ing by  uniting  the  parts  of  a  wound ; 
union. 

CONGLU'TINATIVE,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  uniting  by  glue  or  other  sub- 


stance of  like  nature. 
CONGLITT 


CONGLirriNATOR,  n.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CON'GO,  n.  (cong'go.)  A  fine  sort  of 
black  tea  from  China. 

CONGRATULANT,  a.  Rejoicing  in 
participation. 

CONGRATULATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con- 
gratulor;  con  and  gratulor,  from  grains, 
grateful,  pleasing.  See  GRACE.]  To 
profess  one's  pleasure  or  joy  to  another 
on  account  of  an  event  deemed  happy 
or  fortunate,  as  on  the  birth  of  a  child, 
success  in  an  enterprise,  victory,  escape 
from  danger,  &c. ;  to  wish  joy  to  an- 
other. We  congratulate  the  nation  on 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Formerly 
this  verb  was  followed  by  to.  "  The 
subjects  of  England  may  congratulate 
to  themselves."  But  this  use  of  to  is 
entirely  obsolete.  The  use  of  with 
after  this  verb,  "I  congratulate  with 
my  country,"  is  perhaps  less  objection- 
able, but  is  rarely  used.  The  intransi- 
tive sense  of  this  verb  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  antiquated,  and  no 
longer  legitimate. 

CONGRATULATED,    pp.    Compli- 


CONGREGATIONALISM' 


CONGRUITY 


CONICAL 


merited  with  expressions  of  joy  at  a 
nappy  event. 

CONGRATULATING,  ppr.  Profess- 
ing one's  joy  or  satisfaction  on  account 
of  some  happy  event,  prosperity,  or 
success. 

€ONGRATULA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
professing  one's  joy  or  good  wishes 
at  the  success  or  happiness  of  another, 
or  on  account  of  an  event  deemed  for- 
tunate for  both  parties  or  to  the  com- 
munity. 

eONGRAT'ULATOR,  n.  One  who 
offers  congratulation. 

CONGRATULATORY,  a.  Express- 
ing joy  for  the  good  fortune  of  another, 
or  for  an  event  fortunate  for  both  par- 
ties or  for  the  community. 

CONGREE'.t  v.  i.  To  agree. 

CONGREET,t  v.  t.  To  salute  mutu- 
ally. 

€ON'GREGATE,  v  t.  [Lat.  congreyo; 
con  and  grex,  a  herd;  W.  gre.  See 
GREGARIOUS.]  To  collect  separate 
persons  or  things  into  an  assemblage ; 
to  assemble ;  to  bring  into  one  place, 
or  into  a  crowd  or  united  body ;  as,  to 
congregate  men  or  animals;  to  congre- 
gate waters  or  sands. 

CON'GREGATE,  r.  i.  To  come  to- 
gether ;  to  assemble ;  to  meet. 
Equals  with  equals  often  congregate. 

Denhctm. 

CON'GREGATE,  a.  Collected;  com- 
pact; close.  [Lit.  us.]— Congregate 
glands,  glands  which  are  clustered 
together,  but  each  distinct  from  the 
rest,  and  having  its  own  duct;  the 
term  is  especially  applied  to  the  glands 
which  are  formed  in  clusters  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestines. 

CON'GREGATED,  pp.  Collected;  as- 
sembled in  one  place. 

CON'GREGATING,  ppr.  Collecting; 
assembling ;  coming  together. 

CONGREGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
bringing  together  or  assembling. — 2. 
A  collection  or  assemblage  of  separate 
things ;  as,  a  congregation  of  vapours. 
— 3.  More  generally,  an  assembly  of 
persons ;  and  appropriately,  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  met  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  for  religious  instruction. — 4. 
An  assembly  of  rulers  ;  Num.  xxxv. — 5. 
An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  or  cardi- 
nals appointed  by  the  pope ;  as,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  holy  office,  &c.  Fra- 
ternities of  religious  persons  forming 
subdivisions  of  the  monastic  orders, 
&c.  —  6.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  assembly  of  masters  and  doctors, 
in  which  the'  giving  of  degrees,  &c 
is  transacted. — 7.  In  Scotland,  an  appel- 
lation first  assumed  by  the  adherents 
of  the  reformed  faith,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  noble- 
men who  directed  their  proceedings 
were  called  lords  of  the  congregation. 

CONGREGA'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  congregation ;  appropriately  used 
of  such  Christians  as  hold  to  church 
government  by  consent  and  election, 
maintaining  that  each  congregation  is 
independent  of  others,  and  has  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and 
govern  itself;  as,  a  congregational 
church  or  mode  of  worship. 
CONGREGATIONALISM,  n.  Ec- 
clesiastical government  in  the  hands 
of  each  church,  as  an  independent 

eONGREGA'TIONALIST,    n.    One 

who  belongs  to  a  congregational  church 
or  society;  one  who  holds  to  the  in- 
dependence of  each  congregation  or 
church  of  Christians,  in  the  right  of 


electing  a  pastor,  and  in  governing  the 
church. 

€ON'GRESS,  n.  [Lat.  conyressus,  from 
congredior,  to  come  together;  con  and 
gradior,  to  go  or  step;  gradus,  a  step. 
See  GRADE  and  DEGREE.]  1.  A  meet- 
ing of  individuals;  an  assembly  of 
envoys,  commissioners,  deputies,  &c.; 
particularly,  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  courts,  to  concert 
measures  for  their  common  good,  or 
to  adjust  their  mutual  concerns. — 2. 
The  assembly  of  delegates  of  the 
several  British  colonies  in  America, 
which  united  to  resist  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  which 
declared  the  colonies  independent. — 3. 
The  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the 
several  United  States,  after  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  and  until  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution, 
and  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1789.  During  these  periods, 
the  congress  consisted  of  one  house 
only. — 4.  The  assembly  of  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  several 
states  of  North  America,  according  to 
the  present  constitution,  or  political 
compact,  by  which  they  are  united  in 
a  federal  republic;  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States,  consisting  of  two 
houses,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Members  of  the  senate  are 
elected  for  six  years,  but  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  are 
chosen  for  two  years  only.  Hence  the 
united  body  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives for  the  two  years,  during 
which  the  representatives  hold  their 
seats,  is  called  one  congress.  Thus  the 
Americans  say  the  first  or  second  ses- 
sion of  the  sixteenth  congress. — 5.  A 
meeting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
contest;  an  encounter;  a  conflict. — 6. 
The  meeting  of  the  sexes  in  sexual 
commerce. 

CONGRES'SION.t  n.  A  company. 

CONGRESSIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  congress,  or  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States;  as,  congressional  de- 
bates. 

The  con°restional  institution  of  Amphic 
tyons  ill  Greece.  Barlmc. 

<JONGRES'SIVE,  a.  Meeting,  as  the 
sexes. — 2.  Encountering. 

CON'GREVE  ROCKET,  n.  An  in- 
vention, so  called  from  the  inventor, 


CongreTe  rocket. 

Sir  William  Congreve,  by  which  balls 
and  combustibles  are  discharged  to  an 
immense  distance.  [See  ROCKET.] 

€ONGRCE,f  v.  t.  To  agree. 

€ON'GRUENCE,1  n.     [Lat.    congru- 

CONGRU'ENCY,  j  entia,  from  con- 
gruo,  to  agree  or  suit.]  Suitableness 
of  one  thing  to  another;  agreement; 
consistency. 

CON'GRUENT,  a.  Suitable;  agreeing; 
correspondent. 

CONGRU'ITY,  n.  Suitableness;  the 
relation  of  agreement  between  things. 
There  is  no  congruity  bet\veen  a  mean 
subject  and  a  lofty  style;  but  an  obvious 
congruity  between  an  elevated  station  and 
dignified  deportment. 

2.  Fitness;  pertinence. 

A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of   its  con- 
gntity  by  wanting  a  particle.  Sidney. 

3.  Reason  ;  consistency  ;  propriety. — 

4.  In  school  divinity,  the  good  actions 
which  are  supposed  to  render  it  meet 
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and  equitable  that  God  should  confer 
grace  on  those  who  perform  them. 
The  merit  of  congruity  is  a  sort  of 
imperfect  qualification  for  the  gift 
and  reception  of  God's  grace. — 5.  In 
geom.,  figures  or  lines,  which  when 
laid  over  one  another,  exactly  corres- 
pond, are  in  congruity. 
€ON'GRUOUS,  a.  [Lat.  congruus.]  1. 
Suitable ;  consistent ;  agreeable  to. 
Light  airy  music  and  a  solemn  or 
mournful  occasion  are  not  congruous. 
Obedience  to  God  is  congruous  to  the 

light  of  reason 2.  Rational;  fit. 

It  is  not  congruout  that  God  should  be 
always  frightening  men  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth.  Atterbury. 
€ON'GRUOUSLY,adt>.  Suitably ;  per- 
tinently; agreeably;  consistently. 
€ON'IA,  or  €ON'EINE,  n.  A  vege- 
table alkali,  discovered  in  the  Conium 
maculatum,  or  hemlock,  of  which  it  is 
the  active  and  poisonous  principle.  It 
Is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odour 
resembling  that  of  mice ;  it  is  excessive- 
ly poisonous,  and  appears  to  cause 
death  by  inducing  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles used  in  respiration. 
CON'IC,  la.  [Lat.  conicus;  Gr. 
€ON'I€AL, )  *»„*.,-.  See  CONE.]  1. 
Having  the  form  of  a  cone ;  round  and 
decreasing  to  a  point;  as,  a  conic 
figure ;  a  conical  vessel. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  a  cone;  as,  conic  sections. — Conic 
sections  are  the  figures  formed  by  the 
cutting  of  a  cone  by  a  plane;  they  are 
five  in  number,  corresponding  to  the 
different  positions  of  the  cutting  plane 
with  respect  to  the  cone.  When  the 
cutting  plane  passes  through  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  coincides  with  the 
axis,  or  passes 
through  the  ap- 
ex and  any  part 
of  the  base,  the 
section  is  a  tri- 
angle,asinfig.l. 
When  the  plane 
cuts  the  axis  at 
right  angles, 

Conic  wctions  (figl.  1  and  2).      the  Section  IS  a 

circle,  as  in  fig.  2.  When  the  plane  cuts 
the  axis  obliquely,  and  passes  through 
both  sides  of  the  cone,  the  section  is 
an  ellipse  or  oval,  as  in  fig.  3.  When  the 
plane  cuts  the  axis  in  a  line  parallel  to 
one  side  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a 
parabola,  as  in  fig.  4.  And  lastly,  if  the 


Conic  sections  (flgi.  3,  4,  anil  5). 

section  be  made  parallel  to  the  axis, 
or  so  as  to  make  a  greater  angle  with 
the  base  than  that  which  it  makes 
with  the  side  of  the  cone,  it  will  be 
an  hyperbola,  as  in  fig.  5.  The  term  conic 
sections  is  applied  more  peculiarly  to 
the  last  three  figures,  and  the  doctrines 
of  their  several  properties  constitute 
one  principal  branch  of  geometry,  of 
great  importance  in  physical  and  geo- 
metrical astronomy,  as  well  as  in  the 
physico-mathematical  sciences — Coni- 
cal valve,  the  puppet  or  T  valve,  first 
used  by  Watt  in  the  construction  of 


CONJECTURE 


CONJUGATE 


CONJUNCTION 


his  engines.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
plate  of  metal,  having  a  bevelled  edge 
accurately  fitted  to  a  seat.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  widest  part  of  this  sort 
of  valve  ought  never  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  valve- 
box.  It  never  works  well  when  its 
diameter  is  more  than  six  inches. 

CON'ICALLY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a 
cone. 

epN'ICALNESS,  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  conical. 

CON'ICS,  n.  That  part  of  the  higher 
geometry,  or  the  geometry  of  curves, 
which  treats  of  the  cone,  and  the 
several  curve  lines  arising  from  the 
sections  of  it. 

CO'NIFER,  n.  [Lat.  infra.]  In  hot.,  a 
plant  producing  cones. 

€ONI'FER  J2,  n.  A  nat.  order  of  gym- 
nospermous  exogens,  consisting  of 
resinous,  mostly  evergreen,  hard-leaved 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  peculiar  glandu- 
lar wood,  inhabiting  all  those  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  arborescent  plants 
can  exist.  Under  this  name  are  col- 
lected the  various  races  of  fir  trees, 
pines,  cedars,  junipers,  cypresses,  and 
the  Uke.  They  have  received  the 
name  Conifers  from  the  scaly  cones  in 
which  the  ovules  are  collected.  Geol- 
ogists apply  the  same  name  to  some 
extraordinary  extinct  fossil-plants 
which  bore  cones. 

CONIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  conifer,  coni- 
ferus;  from  conus  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  cones;  producing  hard,  dry, 
scaly  seed-vessels  of  a  conical  figure, 
as  the  pine,  fir,  cypress,  and  beech. 

CO'NIFORM,  a.  [cone  and  form.}  In 
form  of  a  cone;  conical;  as, a  coniform 
mountain  of  Potosi. 

CONIROS'TERS.1  n.    [Lat.   comis,   a 

CONIROS'TRES.  \  cone,    and    ros- 

CONIKOS  TR^,  }  <r«m,  a  beak.]  In 
zoo',,  the  third  family  of  Cuvier's  pas- 
seres,  comprising  those  genera  which 
have  a  strong  bill,  more  or  less  coni- 
cal, and  without  notches,  as  the  crows 
and  finches. 

CONIS'TRA,  n.  [Gr.]  The  pit  of  a 
theatre. 

CO'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  *»«,  dust.]  A  min- 
eral of  an  ash  or  greenish  gray  colour, 
which  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  occurring  massive  or  stalac- 
titic  ;  found  in  Saxony  and  in  Iceland. 

CO'NIUM  MACULA'TUM,  or  HEM- 
LOCK, 7i.  A  wild  umbelliferous  plant, 
possessing  highly  narcotic  and  poison- 
ous qualities,  but  used  medicinally  as 
a  remedy  against  nervous  affections. 
[See  COMA  and  HEMLOCK.] 

€ONJE€T',f  v.  t.  To  throw  together, 
or  to  throw. 

€ONJE€T',t  f-  1'-  To  guess. 
CONJEC'TOR,   n.   [Lat.   conjicio,  to 
cast  together ;  con  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 
One  who  guesses  or  conjectures.  [See 
CONJECTURE.] 

CONJEC'TURABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
guessed  or  conjectured. 
CONJEC'TURAL,  a.  Depending  on 
conjecture;  done  or  said  by  guess;  as, 
a  conjectural  opinion. 
CONJEC'TURALLY,  adv.  Without 
proof  or  evidence;  by  conjecture;  by 
guess ;  as,  this  opinion  was  given  con- 
jecturally. 

CONJEC'TURE,  n.  [Lat,  conjeetara; 
Fr.  conjecture.  See  COXJECTOR.]  1. 
Literally,  a  casting  or  throwing  to- 
gether of  possible  or  probable  events ; 
or  a  casting  of  the  mind  to  something 
future,  or  something  past  but  unknown ; 
a  guess,  formed  on  a  supposed  possi- 


bility or  probability  of  a  fact,  or  on 
slight  evidence ;  preponderance  of  opi- 
nion without  proof;  surmise.  We 
speak  of  future  or  unknown  things  by 
conjecture,  and  of  probable  or  un- 
founded conjectures. — 2.  Idea;  notion. 

CONJEC'TURE,  r.  t.  To  guess;  to 
judge  by  guess,  or  by  the  probability 
or  the  possibility  of  a  fact,  or  by  very 
slight  evidence ;  to  form  an  opinion  at 
random.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  a 
war,  we  may  conjecture,  but  cannot 
know.  He  conjectured  that  some  mis- 
fortune had  happened. 

CONJECTURED,  pp.  Guessed ;  sur- 
mised. 

CONJEC'TURER.n.  One  who  guesses; 
a  guesser ;  one  who  forms  or  utters  an 
opinion  without  proof. 

CONJEC'TURING,  ppr.  Guessing; 
surmising. 

CONJOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  conjoindre;  Lat 
conjungo;  con  and  jungo,  to  join.  See 
JOIN.]  1.  To  join  together,  without 
any  thing  intermediate ;  to  unite  two 
or  more  persons  or  things  in  close  con- 
nection ;  as,  to  conjoin  friends ;  to  con- 
join man  and  woman  in  marriage. — '2. 
To  associate  or  connect. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly 
conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already. 

Locke. 

CONJOIN',  t\  i.  To  unite;  to  join;  to 
league. 

CONJOIN'ED,  pp.  Joined  to  or  with; 
united ;  associated.  Conjoined,  con- 
junct, connected,  or  incorporated,  are 
terms  used  in  her.,  when  charges  in 
arms  are  borne  linked  together. 

CONJOIN'lNG.ppr.  Joining  together;  [ 
uniting ;  connecting. 

CONJOIN'ING  OF  PRO'CESSES. 
In  Scots  law,  the  joining  together  of 
two  or  more  processes  in  dependence 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
discussed  together.  This  can  only  be 
done  when  the  processes  relate  to  he 
same  subject,  and  the  same  parties  are 
interested  in  them. 

CONJOINT',  a.  United;  connected; 
associated. — Conjoint  degrees,  in  music, 
two  notes  which  follow  each  other  im- 
mediately in  the  order  of  the  scale ;  as, 
ut  and  re. — Conjoint  tetrachords,  two 
tetrachords  or  fourths,  where  the  same 
chord  is  the  highest  of  the  one  and  the 
lowest  of  the  other. 

CONJOINT'LY,  adv.  Jointly;  united- 
ly ;  in  union ;  together. 

CON'JUGAL,  a.  [Lat.  conjugalis,  from 
conjugium,  marriage ;  conjugo,  to  yoke 
or  couple ;  con  and  jugo,  id.  See  JOIN 
and  YOKE.]  1.  Belonging  to  marriage: 
matrimonial;  connubial;  as,  conjugal 
relation ;  conjugal  ties. — 2.  Suitable  to 
the  married  state;  becoming  a  husband 
in  religion  to  his  consort,  or  a  consort 
in  relation  to  her  husband ;  as,  conjugal 
affection. 

CON'JUGALLY,  adv.  Matrimonially; 
connubially. 

CON' JUG  ATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conjugo,  con- 
jugatus,  to  couple ;  con  and  jugo,  to  yoke, 
to  marry.  See  JOIN  and  YOKE.]  l.f 
To  join  ;  to  unite  in  marriage. — 2.  In 
gram.,  to  distribute  the  parts  or  inflec- 
tions of  a  verb,  into  the  several  voices, 
moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons, 
so  as  to  show  their  connections,  dis- 
tinctions, and  modes  of  formation.  Li- 
terally, to  connect  all  the  inflections  of 
a  verb,  according  to  their  derivation,  or 
all  the  variations  of  one  verb.  In  Eng- 
lish, as  the  verb  undergoes  few  varia- 
tions, conjugation  consists  chiefly  in 
412 


combining  the  words  which  unitedly 
form  the  several  tenses  iu  the  several 
persons. 

CON'JUGATE,  n.  A  word  agreeing  in 
derivation  with  another  word,  and 
therefore  generally  resembling  it  in 
signification. 

We  have  learned  in  logic,  that  conjugate! 

are  sometimes  in  name  only,  and  not  in  deed. 

Sramhull. 

CON'JUGATE,  a.  In  hot,  a  conjugate 
leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only 
one  pair  of  leaflets ;  a  conjugate  raceme 
has  two  racemes  only,  united  by  a  com- 
mon peduncle. — Conjugate  axis,  or  dia- 
meter, in  the  conic  sections,  is  the  axis 
or  diameter  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the 
curve,  at  the  vertex  of  another  axis  or 
diameter  to  which  that  is  a  conj  ugate. 
In  the  ellipse,  the  conjugate  diameter 
bisects  the  transverse  diameter  at  right 
angles. — Conjugate  hyperbolas,  also 
called  adjacent  hyperbolas,  are  such  as 
have  the  same  axes,  but  in  the  contrary 
order,  the  first  or  principal  axis  of  the 
one  being  the  second  axis  of  the  other, 
and  the  second  axis  of  the  former  being 
the  first  axis  of  the  latter. 

CONJUGATED,  pp.  Passed  through 
its  various  forms,  as  a  verb. 

CONJUGATING,  ppr.  Passing 
through  its  modes  of  formation. 

CONJUGATION,  71.  [Lat.  conjugatio.] 
1.  A.  couple  or  pair ;  as,  a  conjugation  of 
nerves.  [Lit.  us.]— 2.  The  act  of  unit- 
ing or  compiling ;  union ;  assemblage 
— 3.  In  gram,  the  distribution  of  the 
several  inflections  or  variations  of  a 
verb,  in  their  different  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons;  a  con- 
nected scheme  of  all  the  derivative 
forms  of  a  verb. 

CONJUNCT',  a.  [Lat.  conjunctus,  from 
conjungo.  See  CONJOIN.]  Conjoined; 
united  ;  concurrent. — Conjunct  rights, 
in  Scots  law,  are  rights  belonging  to 
two  or  more  persons  jointly. 

CONJUNCTION,  n.  [Lat.  conjunciio. 
See  CONJOIN.]  1.  Union  ;  connection; 
association  by  treaty  or  otherwise.— 2. 
In  astr.,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
stars  or  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the 
zodiac ;  as,  the  conjunction  of  the  moon 
with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
The  planets,  relatively  to  the  earth,  are 
separated  into  two  divisions,  inferior 
and  superior;  the  former  .having  their 
orbits  within,  and  the  latter  without 
that  of  the  earth.  When  a  planet,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an  inferior  planet, 
may  be  either  when  it  passes  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  or  when  it  is  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  sun ;  the  former 
is  the  inferior,  and  the  latter  the  supe- 
rior conjunction.  A  superior  planet  can 
only  be  once  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun  during  its  revolution;  namely 
when  the  sun  is  in  a  direct  line  between 
it  and  the  earth.  [See  STZTGIES  and 
OPPOSITION.] — 3.  In  gram.,  a  connec- 
tive, indeclinable  particle,  serving  to 
unite  words,  sentences,  or  clauses  of  a 
sentence,  and  indicating  their  relation 
to  one  another.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
conjunctions,  the  conjunctive  and  the 
disjunctive,  as  Peter  and  James,  Robert 
or  Ralph. 

God  called  the  light  day ;  and  the  dark- 
ness he  called  night ;  Gen.  i. 

The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  glad- 
ness, (u<  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall 
perish ;  Prov.  x. 
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€ONJUN€'TIVA,  n.  One  of  the  mem- 
branes or  coats  of  the  eye,  the  conjunc- 
tiva tunica. 

CONJUNCTIVE,  a.  Closely  united. 
— 2.  Uniting ;  serving  to  unite. — '3.  In 
gram.,  the  conjunctive  mood  is  that  which 
follows  a  conjunction,  or  expresses  some 
condition  or  contingency.  It  is  more 
generally  called  subjunctive. 
CON  JUNC'TIVELY,  adv.  In  conjunc- 
tion or  union ;  together. 
EON  JUNC'TIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  conjoining  or  uniting. 
CONJUNCT'LY,  adv.  In  union;  joint- 
ly ;  together. — Conjunctly  and  several- 
ly, a  term  in  Scots  law,  applicable  when 
two  or  more  persons  are  bound  to  the 
performance  of  an  obligation  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  are  each  liable  for 
the  whole,  and  it  is  in  the  option  of  the 
creditor  to  exact  performance  either 
from  each  of  them  proportionally,  or  to 
exact  the  obligation  to  the  full  extent 
against  any  one  of  them,  leaving  him 
to  seek  his  relief  from  the  rest. 
eONJUN€'TURE,  n.  [Fr.  conjoncture. 
See  CONJOIN.]  1.  A.  joining;  a  com- 
bination or  union,  as  of  causes,  events, 
or  circumstances ;  as,  an  unhappy  con- 
juncture of  affairs. — 2.  An  occasion  ;  a 
critical  time,  proceeding  from  a  union 
of  circumstances;  as,  a,t  that  conjunc- 
ture, peace  was  very  desirable.  Junc- 
ture is  used  in  a  like  sense. — 3.  Union ; 
connection ;  mode  of  union ;  as  the  con- 
junctures of  letters  in  words.—  4.  Con- 
nection ;  union ;  consistency. 

I  was  willing  to  graut  to  presbytery  what 
with  reason  it  can  pretend  to  in  a  conjunc- 
ture with  episcopacy.  King  Charles. 
CONJURA'TION,  n.  [See  CONJURE.] 
The  act  of  using  certain  words  or  cere- 
monies to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  superior 
being ;  the  act  of  summoning  in  a  sacred 
name ;  the  practice  of  arts  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  allay  storms,  or  perform  super- 
natural or  extraordinary  acts. 
CONJURE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  conjuro,  to  swear 
together,  to  conspire  ;  ctm  and  juro,  to 
swear.]  1.  To  call  on,  or  summon  by 
a  sacred  name,  or  in  a  solemn  manner ; 
to  implore  with  solemnity.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  signified,  to  bind  by 
an  oath. 

I  conjure  you!  let  him  know, 
\Vlia U'Y'r\va>  done  against  him,  Cat*o  did  it. 
Additon . 

2.  To  bind  two  or  more  by  an  oath ;  to 
unite  in  a  common  design.  Hence,  in- 
transitively, to  conspire.  [Not  usual.] 
CON'JURE,  v.  t.  To  expel,  to  drive,  or 
to  affect,  in  some  manner,  by  magic 
arts,  as  by  invoking  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  charac- 
ters, or  ceremonies,  to  engage  super- 
natural influence  ;  as,  to  conjure  up  evil 
spirits,  or  to  conjure  down  a  tempest ; 
to  conjure  the  stars.  Note.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  this  word,  nor  any  word 
of  like  import ;  as  the  practices  of  con- 
jurors are  little  known,  or  various  and 
indefinite.  The  use  of  this  word  indi- 
cates that  an  oath  or  solemn  invoca- 
tion originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies. 
CON'JURE,  v.  i.  To  practise  the  arts 
of  a  conjuror;  to  use  arts  to  engage 
the  aid  of  spirits  in  performing  some 
extraordinary  act. — 2.  In  a  vulgar  sense, 
to  behave  very  strangely ;  to  act  like 
a  witch ;  to  play  tricks. 
CONJCRED,  pp.  Bound  by  an  oath. 
eONJGKEMENT,  n.  Serious  injunc- 
tion ;  solemn  demand. 
CON'JUROR,  n.  One  who  practises 
conjuration;  one  who  pretends  to  the 


secret  art  of  performing  things  super- 
natural or  extraordinary,  by  the  aid  of 
superior  powers ;  an  impostor  who 
pretends,  by  unknown  means,  to  dis- 
cover stolen  goods,  &c.  Hence  ironi- 
cally, a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture  ;  a 
man  of  sagacity. 

CONJURING,  ppr.  Enjoining  or  im- 
ploring solemnly. 

€  ONNARA'CE^,,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pinnated 
alternate  leaves,  having  no  stipules ; 
polypetalous  flowers,  and  a  fruit  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  seeded  follicles. 
The  chief  genera  are  Connarus,  Om- 
phalobium,  and  Cnestis.  The  species 
are  much  alike,  but  are  of  no  known 
value. 

€ONNA'RUS,  n.  Ceylon  Sumach;  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Connaraceae.  There  are  four 
species. 

€ONNAS'CENCE,  n.  [Lat.]  con  and 
nascor,  to  be  born.]  1.  The  common 
birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ; 
production  of  two  or  more  together. — 
2.  A  being  born  or  produced  with  ano- 
ther.— 3.  The  act  of  growing  together, 
or  at  the  ^ame  time. 

CON'NATE,   a.   [Lat.  con  and  natus, 
born,  from  nascor.}     1.  Born  with  ano- 
ther ;    being  of  the 
same  birth ;  as,  con- 
nate notions — 2.  In 
bot. ,   united  in  ori- 
gin ;    growing  from 
one  base,  or  united 
at  their  bases ;  unit- 
ed into   one  body 
as,  connate  leaves  or 

anthers.  Connate  Irevw. 

CONNA'TION,  n.  Connection  by  birth ; 

natural  union. 
CONNAT'URAL,  a.  [con  and  natural.] 

1.  Connected  by  nature;  united  in  na- 
ture ;  born  with  another. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us,  and 
as  we  grow  up,  so  do  they.        L' Estrange. 

2.  Participating  of  the  same  nature. 
And  mix  with  our  connatural  dust. 

Milton. 

CONNATURAL'ITY,  n.  Participation 
of  the  same  nature  ;  natural  union. 

CONNAT'URALIZE,  v.  t.  To  connect 
by  nature. 

€ONNAT'URALIZEDlOT>.  Connected 
by  nature. 

CONNAT'URALIZING,  ppr.  Con- 
necting by  nature. 

€ONNAT'URALLY,  adv.  By  the  act 
of  nature ;  originally. 

CONNAT'URALNESS,  n.  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  nature ;  natural  union. 

CONNECT',  ».  t.  [Lat.  connecto;  con 
and  necto.]  1.  To  knit  or  link  toge- 
ther; to  tie  or  fasten  together,  as  by 
something  intervening,  or  by  weaving, 
winding,  or  twining.  Hence, — 2.  To 
join  or  unite;  to  conjoin, in  almost  any 
manner,  either  by  junction,  by  any  in- 
tervening means,  or  by  order  and  rela- 
tion. We  connect  letters  and  words  in 
a  sentence ;  we  connect  ideas  in  the 
mind;  we  connect  arguments  in  a  dis- 
course. The  strait  of  Gibraltar  con- 
nects the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic. A  treaty  connects  two  nations. 
The  interests  of  agriculture  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  commerce.  Fami- 
lies are  connected  by  marriage  or  by 
friendship. 

CONNECT',  v.  i.  To  join,  unite,  or 
cohere ;  to  have  a  close  relation.  This 
argument  connects  with  another.  [  This 
use  is  rare,  and  not  rvell  authorized  1 


CONNECTED,  pp.  Linked  together 
united. 

CONNECTEDLY,  adv.  By  connection; 
in  a  connected  manner. 

CONNECTING,  ppr.  Uniting;  con- 
joining. 

CONNECTION,  n.  [Lat.  amnexin. 
See  CONNECT.]  1.  The  act  of  joining 
or  state  of  being  joined  ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing knit  or  fastened  together;  union 
by  junction,  by  an  intervening  substance 
or  medium,  by  dependence  or  relation, 
or  by  order  in  a  series ;  a  word  of  very 
general  import.  There  is  a  connec- 
tion of  links  in  a  chain ;  a  connection 
between  all  parts  of  the  human  body ; 
a  connection  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  between  this  life  and  the 
future;  a  connection  between  parent 
and  child,  master  and  servant,  husband 
and  wife ;  between  motives  and  actions, 
and  between  actions  and  their  conse- 
quences. In  short,  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  thing  that  has  a 
dependence  on,  or  relation  to  another 
thing. — 2.  A  relation  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage.— 3.  An  association,  or  united 
body;  as,  the  Methodist  connection. 

CONNEC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  connecting. 

CONNEC'TIVE,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word 
that  connects  other  words  and  sen- 
tences; a  conjunction.  Harris  uses 
the  word  for  conjunctions  and  prepo- 
sitions. In  bot.,  the  fleshy  part  that 
combines  the  two  lobes  of  an  anther. 

CONNEC'TiyELY,  adv.  In  union  or 
conjunction;  jointly. 

CONNEX'.t  i'.  t.  [Lat.  conmxum.]  To 
link  together ;  to  join. 

CONNEX'ION  n.  Connection. 

CONNEX'IVE,  a.  Connective;  having 
the  power  to  connect ;  uniting ;  con- 
junctive ;as,connexive  particles.  [Lit.us.] 

CONNICTATION,?!. [Lat.  connictatio, 
from  con  and  nicto,  to  wink.]  The  act 
of  winking. 

CON'NING,  or  CUN'NING,  n.  [See 
the  verb  CON.]  Among  seamen,  the 
art  of  directing  the  steersman  to  guide 
the  ship  in  her  proper  course. 

CONNIVANCE,  n.  [See  CONNIVE.] 
Properly  the  act  of  winking.  Hence 
figuratively,  voluntary  blindness  to  an 
act ;  intentional  forbearance  to  see  a 
fault  or  other  act,  generally  implying 
consent  to  it. 

Every  vic-e  interprets  a  connivance  to  be 
approbation.  South. 

CONNIVE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  conjiiveo,connivi, 
or  connizi;  can  and  the  root  of  nicto,  to 
wink.]  1.  To  wink;  to  close  and  open 
the  eyelids  rapidly. — 2.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  to  close  the  eyes  upon  a  fault  or 
other  act ;  to  pretend  ignorance  or 
blindness;  to  forbear  to  see;  to  over- 
look a  fault  or  other  act,  and  suffer  it 
to  pass  unnoticed,  uncensured,  or  un- 
punished ;  as,  the  father  connives  at  the 
vices  of  his  son. 

CONNIVENCY,  n.  Connivance— which 
see. 

CONNIVENT,  a.  Shutting  the  eyes; 
forbearing  to  see. — 2.  In  anat.,  the 
connivent  valves  are  those  wrinkles, 
cellules,  and  vascules,  which  are  found 
on  the  inside  of  the  two  intestines, 
ileum  and  jejunum — 3.  In  bot.,  closely 
united ;  converging  together. 
CONNIVER,  n.  One  who  connives. 
CONNIVING,  ppr.  Closing  the  eyes 
against  faults ;  permitting  faults  to 
pass  uncensured. 

CONNOISSEUR,  n.  (connissu're.)  [Fr. 
from  the  verb  connoitre,  from  Lat.  coy- 
nosco,  to  know.]  A  person  well  versed 
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in  any  subject;  a  skilful  or  knowing 
person ;  a  critical  judge  or  master  of 
any  art,  particularly  of  paiuting  and 
sculpture. 

CONNOISSEURSHIP,  n.  The  skill  of 
a  connoisseur. 

€ON'NOTATE,  v.  t.  [con  and  note,  Lat. 
noto,  notatvs.]  To  designate  with  some- 
thing else;  to  imply.  [Lit.  us.] 

€ON'NOTATED,  pp.  Designated. 

CON'NOTATING,  ppr.  Designating. 

CONNOTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing known  or  designating  with  some- 
thing ;  implication  of  something  beside 
itself;  inference.  [Lit.  us] 

CONNOTE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  eon  and  nota; 
noto,  to  mark.  See  NOTE.]  To  make 
known  together ;  to  imply ;  to  denote 
or  designate  ;  to  include.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONNOTED,  pp.  Denoted. 

CONNU'BIAL,  a.  [Lat.  connubialis, 
from  connubium:  con  and  nubo,  to 
marry.]  Pertaining  to  marriage;  nup- 
tial ;  belonging  to  the  state  of  husband 
and  wife ;  as,  connubial  rites ;  connubial 

CONNUMERA'TION,  n.  A  reckoning 
together. 

CON'NUSANCE,  n.  [Fr.  connoissance, 
from  connoitre,  to  know,  Lat.  cognosce.] 
Knowledge.  [See  COGNIZANCE.] 

CON'NUSANT,  a.  Knowing;  inform- 
ed; apprised. 

A  neutral  vessel,  breaking  a  blockade,  is 
liable  to  confiscation,  if  connusant  of  the 
blockade.  Biovme. 

CON'NUSOR.    See  COGNIZOR. 

CONNUTRI"TIOUS,  a.  Nourishing 
together. 

€ON'NY,  a.  [W.  cono]  Brave;  fine 
[Local.] 

CONCE'LIX,  or  €ONOHE'LIX,  n. 
[Lat.  conus,  a  cone,  and  helix.]  A  ge- 
nus of  turbinated  shells,  which  form  a 
beautifully  defined  link  connecting  the 
cones  (conus)  with  the  Tolutes,  strictly 
so  termed. 

eO'NOID,  n.  [Gr.  r.a,iu»r,i:  **»>!,  a  cone, 
and  utee,  form.]  1.  In  geom.,  a  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion about  its  axis.  If  the  conic  sec- 
tion is  a  parabola,  the  resulting  solid  is 
a  parabolic  conoid,  or  paraboloid ;  if 
a  hyperbola,  the  solid  is  a  hyperbolic 
conoid,  or  hyperboloid ;  if  an  ellipse, 
an  elliptic  conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellip- 
soid.— 2.  In  anat.,  a  gland  in  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  resembling  a 
cone  or  pine-apple,  and  called  the  pi- 
neal gland. 

€ONO1D'I€,        )  a.  Pertaining  to  a 

CONOID'ICAL,  J  conoid;  having  the 
form  of  a  conoid. 

CONOMINEE',  n.  One  named  or  de- 
signated as  an  associate. 

CO'NOPS,  n.  A  genus  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Diptera,  with  an  ex- 
tended jointed  rostrum.  One  species, 
C.  Calcitrans,  harasses  hordes  and 
draws  blood  from  them  with  its  sting. 

CON'QUACE,  or  €ON'QUES,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  conquerir.]  To  acquire ;  to  pro- 
cure whether  by  art  or  valour  ;  to  con- 
quer, to  acquire  by  conquest ;  to  pur- 
chase with  money,  or  by  means  of  one's 
own  industry.  [Scotch.] 
CONQUAD'RATE,  v.  t.  To  bring  into 
a  square. 

CONQU  AS'SATE.r.  t.  [Lat.  conquasso.] 
To  shake.     [Lit.  us.] 
CONQUAS'SATED,  pp.  Shaken. 
CONQUAS'SATING,  ppr.  Shaking. 
CONQUASSA'TION,  n.  Concussion; 
agitation. 

CON'QUER,  t!.  t.  (conk'er.)  [Fr.  con- 
queror, from  the  Lat.  conquiro;  coy  and 


gutero,  to  seek,  to  obtain,  to  conquer ; 
Arm.  conqeuri.  See  Ar.  harau  or  qua- 
rau,  and  Heb.  Ch.  -^n,  chahar,  to  seek.] 
1.  To  subdue ;  to  reduce,  by  physical 
force,  till  resistance  is  no  longer  made ; 
to  overcome ;  to  vanquish.  Alexander 
conquered  Asia.  The  Romans  conquer- 
ed Carthage. — 2.  To  gain  by  force ;  to 
win ;  to  take  possession  by  violent 
means;  to  gain  dominion  or  sovereignty 
over,  as  the  subduing  of  the  power  of 
an  enemy  generally  implies  possession 
of  the  person  or  tiling  subdued  by  the 
conqueror.  Thus,  a  king  or  an  army 
conquers  a  country,  or  a  city,  which  is 
afterward  restored. — 3.  To  subdue  op- 
position or  resistance  of  the  will  by 
moral  force;  to  overcome  by  argument, 
persuasion,  or  other  influence. 
Anna  conquers  but  to  save, 
And  governs  but  to  bless.  Smith. 

He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer; 
Rev.  vi.  •  '  -  •«    • 

4.  To  overcome,  as  difficulties ;  to  sur- 
mount, as  obstacles ;  to  subdue  what- 
ever opposes;  as,  to  conquer  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  conquer  reluctance. — 5.  To 
gain  or  obtain  by  effort;  as,  to  conquer 
freedom ;  to  conquer  peace ;  a  French 
application  of  the  word. 
CON'QUER,  v.  i.  To  overcome;  to 
gain  the  victory. 

The  champions  resolved  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  H^atlrr. 

CON'QUERABLE,   a.   That   may   be 
conquered,  overcome,  or  subdued. 
CON'QUERABLENESS,   n.    A    state 
that  admits  of  being  conquered. 
CON'QUERED,  pp.   Overcome  ;  sub- 
dued ;  vanquished ;  gained  ;  won. 
€ON'QUERESS,  n.  A  female  who  con- 
quers ;  a  victorious  female. 
€ON'QUERING,    ppr.    Overcoming ; 

subduing  ;  vanquishing ;  obtaining. 
CON'QUERINGLY.adu.  By  conquer- 
ing. 

CON'QUER  OR,  n.  One  who  conquers; 
one  who  gains  a  victory ;  one  who  sub- 
dues and  brings  into  subjection  or  pos- 
session, by  force  or  by  influence.  The 
man  who  defeats  his  antagonist  in 
combat  is  a  conqueror,  as  is  the  gene- 
ral or  admiral  who  defeats  his  enemy. 
CON'QUEST,  n.  [Fr.  conquete;  Lat. 
conquisitus,  quasitus,  qucEstus,  from 
qucero,  to  seek.  The  Lat.  qu&sivi, 
qucesitus,  coincides  in  elements  with 
the  W.  ceisidw.  The  primary  sense  is 
to  seek,  to  press,  or  drive  toward.]  1. 
The  act  of  conquering;  the  act  of 
overcoming  or  vanquishing  opposition 
by  force,  physical  or  moral.  Applied 
to  persons,  territory,  and  the  like,  it 
usually  implies  or  includes  a  taking 
possession  of ;  as,  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada by  the  British  troops.  So  we 
speak  of  the  conquest  of  the  heart,  the 
passions,  or  the  will. — 2.  Victory ;  suc- 
cess in  arms ;  the  overcoming  of  oppo- 
sition. 

In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 
Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  conquered;  posses- 
sion gained  by  force,  physical  or  moral; 
as,  Jamaica  was  a  valuable  conquest 
for  England.—*.  In  a  feudal  sense,  ac- 
quest ;  acquisition ;  the  acquiring  of 
property  by  other  means  than  by  in- 
heritance, or  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty by  a  number  in  community  or  by 
one  for  all  the  others. — 5.  In  the  law 
of  nations,  the  acquisition  of  sovereignty 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  deri  ved  from  the 
laws  of  war.  Encyc. 

6.  The  act  of  gaining  or  regaining  by 
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effort;  as,  the  conquest  of  liberty  cr 
peace  ;  a  French  phrase. 

CONSANGUIN'EOUS,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
sanr/uineus,  infra.]  Of  the  same  blooti : 
related  by  birth ;  descended  from  tho 
same  parent  or  ancestor. 

CONSANGUINITY,  n.  [Lat.  consnn- 
guinitas;  con  and  sanguis,  blood.]  The 
relation  of  persons  by  blood ;  the  re- 
lation or  connection  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  com- 
mon ancestor,  in  distinction  from  affin- 
ity or  relation  by  marriage.  It  is  lineal 
or  collateral. 

€ONSARCINA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
sarcino,  to  sew  or  patch  together.]  The 
act  of  patching  together. 

CONSCIENCE,  n.  (eon'shens.)  [Fr. 
from  Lat.  conscientia,  from  conscio,  to 
know,  to  be  privy  to ;  con  and  scio, 
to  know.]  1.  Internal  or  self-know- 
ledge, or  judgment  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
or  the  faculty,  power,  or  principle  with- 
in us,  which  decides  on  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  our  own  actions 
and  affections,  and  instantly  approves 
or  condemns  them.  Conscience  is 
called  by  some  writers  the  moral  sense. 
and  considered  as  an  original  faculty 
of  our  nature.  Others  question  the 
propriety  of  considering  conscience  as 
a  distinct  faculty  or  principle.  They 
consider  it  rather  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, applied  to  one's  own  con- 
duct and  affections;  alleging  that  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  to 
be  deduced  from  a  single  principle  or 
faculty,  but  from  various  powers  of 
the  understanding  and  will. 

Being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience, 
they  went  out  one  by  one ;  John  viii. 

The  conscience  manifests  itself  in  the  feel 
ing  of  obligation  we  experience,  whicb 
precedes,  attends,  and  follows  our  actions. 

E.  T. Fitch. 

Conscience  is  first  occupied  in  ascertain- 
ing our  duty,  before  we  proceed  to  action  ; 
then  in  judging  of  our  actions  when  per- 
formed. .  J.M.  Mason. 

2.  The  estimate  or   determination  of 
conscience;  justice;  honesty. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience, 
be  deferred.  Atilt;n. 

3.  ReaJ  sentiment ;  private  thoughts ; 
truth ;  as,  do  you  in  conscience  believe 
the  story?— 4.  Consciousness;  know- 
ledge of  our  own  actions  or  thoughts. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past. 
Denham 

[This  primary  sense  of  the  word  is 
nearly,  perhaps  wholly,  obsolete.] — 5. 
Knowledge  of  the  actions  of  others. — 
6.  In  ludicrous  language,  reason  or 
reasonableness. 

Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience, 
as  many  as  you  should  require.  SiciJ't. 

To  make  conscience  or  a  matter  of  con- 
science, is  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  or  to  scruple  to 
act  contrary  to  its  dictates.—  Court  of 
conscience,  a  court  established  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts  in  London  and 
other  trading  cities  and  districts. 

€ON'SCIENCELESS,  a.  Having  no 
conscience. 

€ON'SCIENCE-PROOF,  a.  Proof 
against  the  compunctions  of  conscience. 

€ON'SCIENCE-SMITTEN,  a.  Smit- 
ten by  conscience  or  remorse. 

CON'SCLENCED,  a".  Having  con- 
science. 

CON'SCIENT.f  «•  Conscious. 

€ONSCIEN'TIOUS,  a.  Influenced  by 
conscience ;  governed  by  a  strict  re- 
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gard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or 
by  the  known  or  supposed  rules  of 
right  and  wrong;  as,  a  conscientious 
judge. — 2.  Regulated  by  conscience; 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ; 
as,  a  conscientious  probity. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  conscience ; 
with  a  strict  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 
A  man  may  err  conscientiously. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  n.  A  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  decisions  of  con- 
science ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  strict 
conformity  to  its  dictates. 

All  his  coiiduct  seemed  marked  with  an 
exact  and  unvarying  conscientioumest. 

J.L.K'mgtley.  Eulogy  on  Prof. Fisher. 
By  phrenologists,  conscientiousness  is 
classed  among  the  sentiments  proper 
to  man.  Its  organ  is  situated  towards 
the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
head,  on  each  side  of  Firmness,  and 
marked  16.  When  it  is  very  energetic  the 
individual  is  strongly  disposed  to  act 
justly,  from  the  mere  love  of  justice, 
and  is  highly  disgusted  at  beholding  an 
action  in  the  least  degree  connected 
with  unjust  principles.  When  it  is 
very  feeble  he  has  no  distinct  percep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  justice,  and  is  ; 
very  apt  to  act  unjustly  under  the 
temptations  of  interest  and  inclination. 

CON'SCIONABLE,  a.  According  to 
conscience;  reasonable;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  have  conscionatle  satis- 
faction, fl'otton. 

CON'SCIONABLENESS,  n.  Reason- 
ableness; equity. 

CON'SCIONABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
agreeable  to  conscience ;  reasonably; 
justly. 

CON'SCIOUS,  a.  [Lat.   conscius-.]     1. 
Possessing   the   faculty   or   power    of 
knowing  one's  own  thoughts  or  mental 
operations.     Thus,  man  is  a  conscious 
being. — 2.  Knowing  from  memory,  or 
without  extraneous  information;  as,  I 
am  not  conscious  of  the  fact. 
The  damsel  then  to  Tancred  sent, 
Who   consciout  of  the  occasion,  feared   the 
event.  Dryden. 

3.  Knowing  by  conscience,  or  internal 
perception  or  persuasion ;  as,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  given  any  offence. 
Sometimes  followed  by  to;  as,  I  am 
not  conscious  to  myself. 
.  £jieas  only,  consciuut  to  the  sign, 

Presaged  the  event.  Dryden. 

So  we  say,  conscious  of  innocence,  or  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  crime. 

CON'SCIOUSLY,  adv.  With  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  mental  operations 
or  actions. 

If  these  perceptions,  with  their  conscious- 
ness, always  remained  in  the  mind,  the  same 
thinking  thing  would  be  always  consciously 
present.  Locke. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  n.  The  knowledge 
of  sensations  and  mental  operations,  or 
of  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind;  the 
act  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  an 
internal  object. 

Contciouwett  of  our  sensations,  and  con- 
tcfoutnett  of  our  existence,  seem  to  be  si- 
multaneous. Edin.Encyr, 
C'lnsdoutnett  must  be  an.  essential  attri- 
bute of  spirit.  Watts. 
2.  Internal  sense  or  knowledge  of  guilt 
or  innocence.  A  man  may  betray  his 
consciousness  of  guilt  by  his  counte- 
nance.— 3.  Certain  knowledge  from  ob- 
servation or  experience. 
CON'SCRIPT,  a.  [Lat.  conscriptus, 
from  conscribo,  to  enroll ;  con  and 
scriltOfto  write.]  Written;  enrolled; 
as,  conscript  fathers,  the  senators  of 


Rome,  so  called  because  their  names 
were  written  in  the  senate's  register. 

CON'SCRIPT,  n.  [Fr.  consent.]  An 
enrolled  soldier. 

CONSCRIP'TION,  n.  [Lat.  conscrip- 
tio.]  1.  An  enrolling  or  registering. — 
2.  Soldiers  or  forces  levied  by  enrolling; 
a  word  used  in  France. 

CON'SECRATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consecro; 
con  and  sacro,  to  consecrate,  from  sacer, 
sacred.  See  SACRED.]  1.  To  make  or 
declare  to  be  sacred,  by  certain  cere- 
monies or  rites;  to  appropriate  to  sa- 
cred uses;  to  set  apart,  dedicate,  or 
devote,  to  the  service  and  worship  of 
God;  as,  to  consecrate  &  church. 

Thou  shalt  contecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons ; 
Kxod.  xxix. 

All  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of 
brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord; 
Josh.  vi. 

2.  To  canonize;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of 
a  saint;  to  enroll  among  the  gods,  as  a 
Roman  emperor. — 3.  To  set  apart  and 
bless  the  elements  in  the  eucharist. — 
4.  To  render  venerable;  to  make  re- 
spected; as,  rules  or  principles  conse- 
crated by  time. 

CON'SEGRATE,  a.  Sacred;  conse- 
crated; devoted;  dedicated. 

They  were  assembled  ia  that  contecrate 
place.  Jtacan. 

[  This  word  is  noio  seldom  used,  unless 
in  poetry.] 

CON'SECRATED,  pp.  Made  sacred 
by  ceremonies  or  solemn  rites;  sepa- 
rated from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use ; 
devoted  or  dedicated  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God;  made  venerable. 

CON'SECRATING,  ppr.  Making  sa- 
cred; appropriating  to  a  sacred  use; 
dedicating  to  the  service  of  God  ;  de- 
voting; rendering  venerable. 

CONSE€RA'TION,n.Theact  or  cere- 
mony of  separating  from  a  common  to 
a  sacred  use,  or  of  devoting  and  dedi- 
cating a  person  or  thing  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God,  by  certain  rites 
or  solemnities.  Consecration  does  not 
make  a  person  or  thing  really  holy, but 
declares  it  to  be  sacred,  that  is,  devot- 
ed to  God,  or  to  divine  service;  as,  the 
consecration  of  the  priests  among  the 
Israelites ;  the  consecration  of  the  ves- 
sels used  in  the  temple  ;  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop. — 2.  Canonization;  the 
act  of  translating  into  heaven,  and  en- 
rolling or  numbering  among  the  saints 
or  gods ;  the  ceremony  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  an  emperor. — 3.  The  benedic- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist; 
the  act  of  setting  apart  and  blessing 
the  elements  in  the  communion. 

€ON'SE€RATOR,  n.  One  who  conse- 
crates; one  who  performs  the  rites  by 
which  a  person  or  thing  is  devoted  or 
dedicated  to  sacred  purposes. 

CON'SECRATOR  Y,  a.  Making  sacred. 

€ON'SE€TARY,  a.  [Lat.  consectarius, 
from  consector,  to  follow ;  con  and  sec- 
tor, sequor.  See  SEEK.]  Following; 
consequent;  consequential;  deducible. 

CON'SECTARY,  n.  That  which  fol- 
lows ;  consequence;  deduction  from 
premises;  corollary. 

CONSECUTION,  n.  [Lat.  consecutio, 
from  consequor,  to  follow;  con  and  se- 
quort  to  follow.  See  SEEK.]  1.  A 
following  or  sequel;  train  of  conse- 
quences from  premises;  series  of  de- 
ductions. —  2.  Succession ;  series  of 
things  that  follow  each  other;  as  a  con- 
secution of  colours. — 3.  In  astr.,  conse- 
cution month  is  the  space  between  one 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun 
and  another. 
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€ONSEC'UTIVE,  a.  [It.  consecutivo; 
Fr.  consecutif.  See  CONSECUTION.]  1. 
Following  in  a  train;  succeeding  one 
another  in  a  regular  order ;  successive; 
uninterrupted  in  course  or  succession; 
as,  fifty  consecutive  years. — 2.  Follow- 
ing ;  consequential ;  succeeding ;  as, 
the  actions  of  men  consecutive  to  voli- 
tion.— 3.  Consecutive  chords,  in  music, 
imply  a  succession  or  repetition  of  the 
same  consonance  in  similar  motion. — • 
Consecutive  pules,  in  magnetism,  are 
slight  poles  formed  at  irregular  points 
of  a  magnetic  bar,  and  which  tend  to 
disturb  the  attraction  of  the  real  poles. 

CONSEC'UTIVELY,  adv.  By  way  of 
consequence  or  succession,  in  opposi- 
tion to  antecedently  or  casually. 

€ONSE€'UTIVENESS,  n.  State  of 
being  consecutive. 

CONSEM'INATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con  and 
seminot  to  sow.]  To  sow  different 
seeds  together. 

CONSENES'CENCE,\n.    [Lat.   con- 

CONSENES'CENCY,/  senesco,  to 
grow  old.]  A  growing  old;  decay 
from  age;  a»,  the  consenescence  of  the 
world. 

CONSEN'SION,  n.  [Lat.  consensio.  See 
CONSENT.]  Agreement;  accord.  [Lit. us.] 

CONSENT,  n.  [Lat.  consensus;  It.  con- 
senso;  Fr.  consentement;  Sp.  consenti- 
miento;  from  Lat.  consentio,  to  be  of 
one  mind,  to  agree;  con  and  sentio,  to 
think,  feel,  or  perceive.  See  SENSE 
and  ASSENT.]  1.  Agreement  of  the 
mind  to  what  is  proposed  or  stated  by 
another;  accord;  hence,  a  yielding  of 
the  mind  or  will  to  that  which  is  pro- 
posed ;  as,  a  parent  gives  his  consent  f  o 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  We 
generally  use  this  word  in  cases  where 
power,  rights,  and  claims  are  concerned. 
We  give  consent,  when  we  yield  that 
which  we  have  a  right  to  withhold ; 
but  we  do  not  give  consent  to  a  mere 
opinion,  or  abstract  proposition.  In 
this  case,  we  give  our  assent.  But  as- 
sent is* also  used  in  conceding  what  we 
may  withhold.  We  give  our  assent  to 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter.  Conse- 
quently, assent  has  a  more  extensive 
application  than  consent.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed.  Con- 
sent often  amounts  to  permission. 

Defraud  ye  not  one  another,  except  with 
content  for  a  time  ;  1  Cor.  vii. 

2.  Accord  of  minds;  agreement;  unity 
of  opinion. 

All  with  one  consent  began  to  make  ex- 
cuse; Luke  xiv. 

The  company  of  priests  murder  by  con- 
tent} Hos.  vi. 

3.  Agreement;  coherence;  correspon- 
dence in  parts,  qualities,  or  operation. 
Such  is   the   world's   great  harmony  that 

springs 

From  union,  order,  full  content  of  tilings. 
Pope. 

4.  In  the  animal  economy,  an  agreement, 
or   sympathy,   by  which   one   affected 
part  of  the  system  affects  some  distant 
Vart.     This  consent  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in,  or  be  produced  by  the  nerves ; 
and  the  affections  to  be  communicated 
from  one  part  to  another'by  means  of 
their  ramifications   and    distributions 
through  the  body.     Thus,  the  stone  in 
the  bladder,  by  vellicating  the  fibres, 
will  produce  spasms  and  colic  in  the 
bowels ;  a  shameful  thing  seen  or  heard 
will  produce  blushing  in  the  cheeks. 
But  many  facts    indicate  that  other 
causes  than    nervous  communication 
produce  sympathy. 

CONSENT',  v.  i.   [Lat.  consentio.     See 


CONSEQUENT 


CONSERVATIVE 


CONSIDER 


the  Noun.]  1.  Literally,  to  think  with 
another.  Hence,  to  agree  or  accord. 
More  generally,  to  agree  in  mind  and 
will;  to  yield  to  what  one  has  the 
power,  the  right,  or  the  disposition  to 
withhold,  or  refuse  to  grant. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not ; 
Pror.  i. 

And  Saul  was  consenting  to  Stephen's 
death ;  Acts  viii. 

Only  let  us  consent  to  them,  and  they  will 
dwell  with  us  i  Gen.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  agree. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thon  consent- 
eilit  with  him  ;  Pa.  1. 

3.  To  assent. 

1  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good ;  Rom. 
vii ;  1  Tim.  vi. 

CONSENT ANE'ITY,  n.  Mutual  agree- 
ment. 

CONSENTANEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  consen- 
taneus.  See  CONSENT.]  Agreeable; 
accordant;  consistent  with;  suitable. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  not  consentane- 
ous to  the  unrenewed  heart.  Anon. 

CONSENTANEOUSLY,  adv.  Agree- 
ably; consistently;  suitably. 

CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS,  n.  Agree- 
ment; accordance;  consistency. 

CONSENTER,  n.  One  who  consents. 

CONSEN'TIENT,  a.  [Lat.  consentient, 
consentio.]  Agreeing  in  mind;  accord- 
ant in  opinion. 

The  authority  due  to  the  consentient 
judgment  of  the  church.  Pearson. 

CONSEQUENCE,  n.  [Lat.  consequen- 
tia,  from  consequor;  con  and  sequor,  to 
follow.  See  SEEK..]  1.  That  which 
follows  from  any  act,  cause,  principle, 
or  series  of  actions.  Hence,  an  event 
or  effect  produced  by  some  preceding 
act  or  cause. 

Slmn  the  bitter  consequence  ;  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shall  die. 
Milton. 

The  consequences  of  intemperance  are  dis- 
grace, poverty,  disea.se,  and  premature 
death. 

2.  In  logic,  a  proposition  collected  from 
the  agreement  of  other  previous  pro- 
positions ;  the  conclusion  which  results 
from  reason  or  argument;  inference; 
deduction. 

Every  rational  being  is  accountable  to  his 
Maker ;  man  is  a  rational  being ;  the  con- 
fjiience  then  must  be,  that  man  is  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker. 

From  this  train  of  argument,  the  conse- 
quence is  obvious. 

3.  Connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  con- 
secution. 

I  felt 

That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  iny  sou; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three. 
Milton. 

4.  Influence;  tendency,  as  to   effects. 
The  sense  of  consequence,  in  this  use, 
is  modified  by  the  words  connected 
with  it ;  as,  "  it  is  of  little  consequence] 
that  is,  of  little  importance,  small  ef- 
fects will  follow;  "it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence? of  no  moment,  no  effect  of  im- 
portance will  follow;  "it  is  of  great 
consequence,"  of  great  importance,  great 
effects   will    follow. — 5.    Importance  ; 
extensive  influence ;  distinction  ;  as,  a 
man  of   great  consequence  in  society. 
In   consequence,  by  means  of ;   as  the 
effect  of. 

CONSEQUENT,  a.  [Lat.  consequens. 

1.  Following  as  the  natural  effect;  witl 
to  or  on. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  buil 

on,  an  act  perfectly  personal.  Locke. 

Hia  poverty  was  consequent  on  his  vices. 

2.  Following  by  necessary  inference  or 


rational  deduction;  as,  a  proposition 
consequent  to  other  propositions. 
CONSEQUENT,  n.  Effect;  that  which 
follows  a  cause. 

They    were    ill    governed,  which  is  al- 
ways a  consequent  of  ill  payment.      Daoies. 

2.  That  which  follows  from  proposi- 
tions by  rational  deduction ;  that  which 
is  deduced  from  reasoning   or  argu- 
mentation; a  conclusion  or  inference. 
Consequent  of  a  ratio,  in  mathe.,  is  the 
latter  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or 
that  with  which  the  antecedent  is  com- 
pared.    Thus,  in  the  ratio  m:  n,  or  m, 
to  n,  n  is  the  consequent,  and  m  the 
antecedent :  also  in  the  proportion  a  : 
b::e:d,b  and  d  are  termed  the  con- 
sequents, and  a  and  c  the  antecedents 
of  the  two  ratios  compared. 

CONSEQUEN'TIAL,  a.  Following  as 
the  effect ;  produced  by  the  connec- 
tion of  effects  with  causes;  as,  a  conse- 
quential evil —  Consequential  losses,  or 
damages,  in  law,  are  such  losses  or 
damages  as  arise  out  of  a  man's  act, 
for  which,  according  to  a  fundamental 
principle  in  law,  he  is  answerable  if  he 
could  have  avoided  them. — 2.  Having 
the  consequence  justly  connected  with 
the  premises;  conclusive. 

These    arguments  are  highly  consequen- 
tial and  concludent  to  my  purpose.     Hale. 

3.  Important. — 4.  Conceited;  pompous ; 
applied  to  persons. 

CONSEQUENTIALLY,    adv.     With 

just  deduction  of  consequences;  with 
right  connection  of  ideas. — 2.  By  con- 
sequence ;  not  immediately ;  eventually. 
— 3.  In  a  regular  series ;  in  the  order 
of  cause  and  effect. — 4.  With  assumed 
importance;  with  conceit. 

CONSEQUEN'TIALNESS,  n.  Regular 
consecution  in  discourse. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  adv.  By  conse- 
quence; by  necessary  connection  of 
effects  with  their  causes;  in  conse- 
quence of  something. 

€ONSEQUENTNESS,n.  Regular  con- 
nection of  propositions,  following  each 
other ;  consecution  of  discourse.  [Lit. 
us.] 

CONSER'TION,  n.  [Lat.  camera,  cen- 
sertum.~\  Junction;  adaptation. 

CONSERVABLE,  a.  [See  CONSERVE.] 
That  may  be  kept  or  preserved  from 
decay  or  injury. 

CONSERVANCY,  n.  [Lat.  conservans. 
See  CONSERVE.]  A  court  of  conser- 
vancy is  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  on  the  Thames. 

CONSERVANT,  a.  Preserving;  hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  preserving 
from  decay  or  destruction. 

CONSERVA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  conser- 
vatio.  See  CONSERVE.]  The  act  of 
preserving,  guarding,  or  protecting; 
preservation  from  loss,  decay,  injury, 
or  violation  ;  the  keeping  of  a  thing  in 
a  safe  or  entire  state;  as,  the  conserva- 
tion of  bodies  from  perishing ;  the  con 
senation  of  the  peace  of  society  ;  the 
conservation  of  privileges. 

CONSERVATISM,  n.  The  practice  of 
preserving  what  is  established — 2.  The 
political  principles  and  opinions  main- 
tained by  conservatives. 

CONSERVATIVE,  a.  Preservative; 
having  power  to  preserve  in  a  safe  or 
entire  state,  or  from  loss,  waste,  or  in- 
jury.— 2.  In  a  political  sense,  having  a 
tendency  to  uphold  and  preserve  en- 
tire the  institutions  of  the  country, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  as,  con- 
servative principles;  conservative  ef- 
forts, opposed  to  radical  changes  in 
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church  and  state. — 3,  Pertaining  to  the 
conservatives,  or  their  principles.  [See 
the  Noun.] 

CONSERVATIVE,  n.  One  who  aims 
to  preserve  from  ruin,  innovation,  in- 
jury, or  radical  change ;  one  who  wishes 
to  maintain  an  institution,  or  form  of 
government  in  its  present  state. — 2. 
One  of  the  political  party  which  sprang 
up  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  professed  object  of 
the  conservatives,  as  a  political  body,  is 
to  support  and  preserve  by  every  con- 
stitutional means  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil ;  and  to  oppose  such  measures 
and  changes  as  they  believe  have  a 
tendency  either  to  destroy  or  to  impair 
these  institutions.  Their  principles 
are  almost  the  same  as  those  main- 
tained by  the  whigs  of  1688. 

CONSERVA'TOR,  n.  A  preserver; 
one  who  preserves  from  injury  or  vio- 
lation. Appropriately,  an  officer  who 
has  the  charge  of  preserving  the  pub- 
lic peace,  as  judges  and  sheriffs;  also, 
an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
city,  corporation  or  community,  as  in 
Catholic  universities.  It  is  a  word  of 
extensive  application 2.  In  Connecti- 
cut, a  person  appointed  to  superintend 
idiots,  lunatics,  &c.,  manage  their  pro- 
perty, and  preserve  it  from  waste. 

CONSERVATORY,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  preserving  from  loss,  decay, 
or  injury. 

CONSERVATORY,  n.  A  place  for 
preserving  any  thing  in  a  state  desired, 
as  from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury. 
Thus,  a  fish-pond  for  keeping  fish,  a 
granary  for  corn,  an  ice-house  for  ice 
and  other  things,  a  receptacle  for  wa- 
ter, &c.,  are  called  conservatories. — 2. 
A  large  green-house  for  exotics,  in 
which  the  plants  are  planted  in  beds 
and  borders,  and  not  in  tubs  or  pots, 
as  in  the  common  green-house. — 3.  Also 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  reposi- 
tory, as  of  models,  &c. 

CONSERVE, ». «.  (conserv'.)  [Lat.  con. 
servo;  con  and  servo,  to  hold,  keep,  or 
guard.]  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound 
state;  to  save;  to  preserve  from  loss, 
decay,  waste,  or  injury ;  to  defend  from 
violation ;  as,  to  conserve  bodies  from 
perishing  ;  to  conserve  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety; to  conserve  fruits,  roots,  and 
herbs,  with  sugar,  &c. 

CONSERVE,  n.  A  sweetmeat  made  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  fruit,  boiled 
with  sugar. — 2.  In  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  contrived  to  preserve  the 
flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruits  of  sim- 
ples, as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  na- 
tural fresh  state.  Fresh  vegetables 
and  sugar  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
— 3.  A  conservatory.  [Not  usual.] 

CONSERVED,  pp.  Preserved  in  a  safe 
and  sound  state;  guarded;  kept;  main- 
tained ;  protected ;  prepared  with 
sugar. 

€ONSERVER,  n  One  who  conserves; 
one  who  keeps  from  loss  or  injury;  one 
who  lays  up  for  preservation  ;  a  pre- 
parer  of  conserves. 

CONSERVING,    ppr.      Keeping    in 
safety;    defending;    maintaining;  pre- 
paring with  sugar. 
CONSESSION,  n.  [Lat.  consessio.  See 

'.    SESSION.]  A  sitting  together.    [Lit.  us.] 
CONSESSOR,  n.  One  that  sits  with 
others.     [Lit.  us.} 
€ONSID'ER,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  considero,  to 

j    consider,  to  view  attentively,  from  cun- 

\    sido   or  consideo,  to  sit  by;   con  and 


CONSIDERABLY 


CONSIDERING 


CONSIGNING 


sedeo,  to  sit.  [See  SIT.]  The  literal 
sense  is,  to  sit  by  or  close,  or  to  set  the 
mind  or  the  eye  to;  hence,  to  view  or 
examine  with  attention.]  1.  To  fix  the 
mind  on,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination ;  to  think  on  with  care ;  to 
ponder ;  to  study ;  to  meditate  on. 

Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 'A 
in  thy  heart ;  Deut.  iv. 

Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job  ^ 
Job  i. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 
grow ;  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  view  attentively ;  to  observe  and 
examine. 

The  priest  shall  consider  the  leprosy ; 
Lev.  xiii. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  relieve. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ; 
Ps.  xli. 

4.  To  have  regard  to ;  to  respect. 

Let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke 
to  love,  and  to  good  works ;  Heb.  x. 

5.  To  take  into  view  in  examination,  or 
into  account  in  estimates;  as,  in  ad- 
justing accounts,   services,  time,   and 
expense  ought  to  be  considered.— 6.  In 
the  imperative,  consider  is  equivalent 
to  think  with  care,  attend,  examine  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  truth  or  the 
consequences  of  a  measure.     So  we 
use  see,  observe,  think,  attend.— 7.  To 
requite;   to  reward;  particularly  for 
gratuitous  services. 

CONSID'ER,  u.  t.  To  think  seriously, 
maturely,  or  carefully ;  to  reflect. 

None  coniidereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is 
there  knowledge  or  understanding ;  la.  xliv. 

In  the  day  of  adversity  consider:  Ecclea 
vii. 

2.  To  deliberate;  to  turn  in  the  mind; 
as  in  the  case  of  a  single  person;  to 
deliberate    or    consult,  as    numbers ; 
sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  I  will 
consider  your  case,  or  of  your  case. 

The  apostles  and  elders  come  together  to 
contider  of  this  matter ;  Acts  xv. 

3.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 
CONSIDERABLE,  a.   [Fr.    and   Sp. 

See  CONSIDER.]  That  may  be  consid- 
ered ;  that  is  to  be  observed,  remarked 
or  attended  to. 

It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had 
inscriptions  on  them,  expressing  that  the 
lamps  were  burning.  Wilkitii. 

[This  primary  use  of  the  word  is  obso- 
lescent or  very  rarely  used.] — 2.  Worthy 
of  consideration  ;  worthy  of  regard  or 
attention. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  consider- 
able duration.  Tillotton. 
As  that  which  is  worthy  of  regard  is 
in  some  measure  important,  hence,— 3. 
Respectable;  deserving  of  notice;  of 
some  distinction;  applied  to  persons. 

Men  considerable  in  all  worthy  profes- 
sions, eminent  in  many  ways  of  life.  Sprntt. 

4.  Important ;  valuable  ;  or  moderately 
large,  according  to  the  subject.     Con- 
siderable aid  was  expected  from  the 
allies.     A  man  has  a  considerable  estate 
in   Norfolk.     A   considerable   sum    of 
money  was  collected.     Sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  to.     He  thought  his  aid  con- 
siderable to  him. 

CONSID'ERABLENESS,  n.  Some  de- 
gree of  importance,  moment,  or  dignity  ; 
a  degree  of  value  or  importance  that 
deserves  notice. 

The  considerableness  of  things  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  their  usefulness,  or  by  their  ef- 
fects on  society. 

CONSIDERABLY,  adv.  In  a  degree 
deserving  notice  ;  in  a  degree  not  trifl- 
ing, or  unimportant. 
t. 


And  Europe  still  considerably  gains 
Both  by  their  good  exa-nples  and  their  pains. 
Roscommon. 

CONSID'ERANCE,t  n.  Considera- 
tion; reflection;  sober  thought.  [See 
CONSIDERATION.] 

CONSIDERATE,  a.  [Lat.  considera- 
tus.  See  CONSIDER.]  1.  Given  to  con- 
sideration, or  to  sober  reflection ; 
thoughtful ;  hence,  serious ;  circum- 
spect; careful;  discreet;  prudent;  not 
hasty  or  rash ;  not  negligent. 

!  iir:i-  is  patient,  considerate,  and  careful 
of  his  people.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  respect  to;  regardful;  as, 
considerate  of    praise.      [Lit.   us.}— 3. 
Moderate ;  not  rigorous. 

CONSIDERATELY,  adv.  With  deli- 
beration; with  due  consideration; 
calmly;  prudently. 

€ONSIDERATENESS,  «.  Prudence; 
calm  deliberation. 

CONSIDERA'TION.n.  [La.t.considera- 
tio.  SeeCo.NsiDER.]  l.The  act  of  consid- 
ering ;  mental  view ;  regard ;  notice  ; 
as,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the 
consequences  of  a  hasty  decision. — 2. 
Mature  thought ;  serious  deliberation. 
Let  us  t;iink  with  consideration.  Sidney. 

3.  Contemplation;  meditation. 

The  love  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brought 
you  to  the  consideration  of  her  virtues.  Sidney. 

4.  Some  degree  of  importance;  claim 
to  notice,  or  regard ;  a  moderate  degree 
of  respectability. 

Lucan    is    an    author    of    consideration 
among  the  Latin  poets.  Addisim. 

5.  That  which  is  considered;  motive  of 
action;  influence;  ground  of  conduct. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other 
considerations,  to  search  an  asylum. Drydrn. 

6.  Reason ;  that  which  induces  to  a  de- 
termination ;  as,  he  was  moved  by  the 
considerations  set  before  him.— 7.  In 
law,  the  reason  which  moves  a  con- 
tracting party  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment ;  the   material   cause   of  a  con- 
tract ;  the  price  or  motive  of  a  stipu- 
lation.    In   all   contracts,   each  party 
gives  something  in  exchange  for  what 
he  receives.     A  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment,   upon    sufficient    consideration. 
This  consideration   is  express  or  im- 
plied; express,   when  the  thing  to  be 
given   or  done  is   specified;    implied, 
when  no  specific  consideration  is  agreed 
upon,  but  justice  requires  it  and  the 
law  implies  it ;  as,  when  a  man  labours 
for  another,   without  stipulating    for 
wages,  the  law  infers  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  consideration.  A  good 
consideration  is  that  of  blood,  or  natural 
love;  a  valuable  consideration  is  such  as 
money,  marriage,  &c.  Hence  a  consider- 
ation is  an  equivalent  or  recompense  ; 
that  which  is  given  as  of  equal  estimated 
value  with  that  which  is  received.     In 
Scots  law,  when  value  in   money  or 
goods  or  services  has  been  given  in  re- 
turn for  a  deed  granted,  the  considera- 
tion is  said  to  be  onerous;  when  a  deed 
is   granted  without    value,   and   from 
mere  love  and  favour  to  the  grantee, 
the  consideration  is  termed  gratuitous. 

CONSIDERATIVE,  a.  Taking  into 
consideration.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONSIDERED,  pp.  Thought  of  with 
care ;  pondered ;  viewed  attentively  ; 
deliberated  on ;  examined. 

CONSIDERER,  n.  A  thinker;  one 
who  considers  ;  a  man  of  reflection. 
[Considerator  is  not  in  use  ] 

CONSIDERING,  ppr.  Fixing  the  mind 
on;  meditating  on;  pondering;  view- 
ing with  care  and  attention;  deliberat- 
ing on.  Note.  We  have  a  peculiar 
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use  of  this  word,  which  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  considered,  or  which  may 
be  a  deviation  from  analogy  by  an  in- 
sensible change  in  the  structure  of  the 
phrase.  "  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakness 
of  our  nature."  As  a  participle,  this 
word  must  here  refer  to  us,  or  the  sen- 
tence cannot  be  resolved  by  any  rule 
of  English  syntax.  It  would  be  cor- 
rect to  say,  "  It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  act  otherwise,  the  weakness  of  our 
nature  being  considered  ,•"  or,  "  We, 
considering  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
ture, cannot  act  otherwise."  Hut  the 
latter  phrase  is  better  grammar  than  it 
is  sense.  We  use  other  participles  in 
like  manner:  as,  "Allowing  for  tare,  the 
weight  could  not  be  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds."  These  and  similar  phrases 
are  anomalous.  But  considering  is  no 
more  a  hind  of  conjunction,  in  such  a 
phrase,  than  it  is  a  noun. 
CONSIDERING,  n.  The  act  of  deli- 
berating, or  carefully  attending  to;  he- 
sitation ;  as,  many  mazed  considerings. 
CONSIDERINGLY,  adv.  With  consi- 
deration or  deliberation. 
CONSIGN,  v.  t.  (consi'ne.)  [Lat.  con- 
signo,  to  seal,  or  sign  ;  con  and  signo,  to 
seal  or  stamp ;  signum,  a  sign,  seal,  or 
mark ;  It.  conseanare,to  deposit,  deliver, 
consign.  [See  SIGN.]  The  sense  is,  to 
set  to,  to  thrust,  or  send.]  1.  To  give, 
send,  or  set  over;  to  transfer  or  de- 
liver into  the  possession  of  another,  or 
into  a  different  state,  with  the  sense  of 
fixedness  in  that  state,  or  permanence 
of  possession  ;  as,  at  death  the  body  is 
consigned  to  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men 
are  to  be  consigned  over  to  another  state. 

jftUrbtvry. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge, 
or  trust ;  to  commit ;  as,  to  consign  a 
youth  to  the  care  of  a  preceptor ;  to 
consign  goods  to  a  factor. — 3.  To  set 
over  or  commit,  for  permanent  preser- 
vation ;  as,  to  consign  a  history  to  writ- 
ing.— t.  To  appropriate. 
CONSIGN.f  u.  i.  (consi'ne.)  To  submit 
to  the  same  terms  with  another  ;  also, 
to  sign  ;  to  agree  or  consent. 
CONSIGNATION,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
signing ;  the  act  of  delivering  or  com- 
mitting to  another  person,  place,  or 
state. 

Despair  is  a  certain  consignation  to  eter- 
nal ruin.  Taylor.  Park. 
[Lit.  us.  See  CONSIGNMENT.]  In  Scots 
law,  the  depositing,  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party,  of  a  sum  of  money  about 
which  there  is  either  a  dispute  or  a 
competition. 

CONSIG'NATURE,?!.  Full  signature; 
joint  signing  or  stamping. 
CONSIGNED,   pp.     Delivered;   com- 
mitted for  keeping,  or  management ; 
deposited  in  trust. 

CONSIGNEE',  n.  The  person  to  whom 
goods  or  other  things  are  delivered  in 
trust,  for  sale  or  superintendence;  a 
factor. 

CONSIGNER,  >  n.    The    person   who 
CONSIGNOR, )     consigns;    one   who 
sends,  delivers,  or  commits  goods  to 
another  for  sale,  or  to  ship  for  super- 
intendence, bills  of  lading,  papers,  &c. 
CONSIGNIFICA'TION,  n.   [See  SIG- 
NIFY.]    Joint  signification. 
CONSIGNIF'ICATIVE,  a.   [See  SIG- 
NIFY.]    Having  a  like  signification,  or 
jointly  significative. 

CONSIGNING, ppr.  Delivering  to  an- 
other  in  trust;  sending  or  committing, 
as  a  possession  or  charge. 
So 
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CONSIGNMENT,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
signing; consignation;  the  act  of  send- 
ing or  committing,  as  a  charge  for  safe 
keeping  or  management;  the  act  of 
depositing  with,  as  goods  for  sale. — 2. 
The  thing  consigned;  the  goods  sent 
or  delivered  to  a  factor  for  sale ;  as,  A. 
received  a  large  consignment  of  goods 
from  B — 3.  The  writing  by  which  any 
thing  is  consigned. 

CONSIM'ILAR,  a.  Having  common 
resemblance.  [Lit.  «$.] 

CONSIMU/ITUDE,  n.  Resemblance. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CONSIST',  v.  i.  [L.  consisto  ;  con  and 
sisto,  to  stand.]  1.  To  stand  together ; 
to  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state ;  as 
a  body  composed  of  parts  in  union  or 
connection.  Hence,  to  be;  to  exist; 
to  subsist ;  to  be  supported  and  main- 
tained. 

He  IB  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist  f  Col.  i.  J  7. 
2.  To  stand  or  be;  to  be  contained; 
followed  by  in;  as,  the  beauty  of  epis- 
tolary writing  consists  in  ease  and  free- 
dom— 3.  To  be  composed;  folio  wed  by 
of,'  as,  a  landscape  should  consist  of  a 
variety  of  scenery.  —  To  consist  to- 
gether, to  coexist;  to  have  being  con- 
currently. 

Necessity  and  election  cannot  contitt  to- 
gether in  the  same  act.  Bramhall. 
To  consist  with,  to  agree ;  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  ;  to  be  compatible. 
Health  consists  with  temperance  alone. 

Pope. 

CONSISTENCE,  1  n.  A  standing  to- 

CONSISTENCY,/  gether;  a  being 
fixed  in  union,  as  the  parts  of  a  body ; 
that  state  of  a  body,  in  which  its  com- 
ponent parts  remain  fixed. 

The  consistency  of  bodies  is  divers ;  dense, 
rare,  tangible,  pneumatical,  volatile,  &c. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  degree  of  density  or  spissitude, 
but  indefinite. 

Let  the  juices  or  liquor  be  boiled  into  the 
consistency  of  sirup.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Substance;  make;  firmness  of  con- 
stitution; as,  friendship    of  a  lasting 
consistency ;    resolutions    of    durable 
consistence. — 4.   A   standing  together, 
as  the  parts  of  a  system,  or  of  conduct, 
&c. ;  agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parts 
of  a  complex  thing  among  themselves, 
or  of  the  same  thing  with  itself  at  dif- 
ferent times ;   congruity ;  uniformity ; 
as,  the  consistency  of  laws,  regulations 
or   judicial   decisions;    consistency   of 
opinions;  consistency  of  behaviour  or 
of  character. 

There  is  harmony  and  consistency  in  all 
God's  works.  L.Lathrop. 

5.  A  standing ;  a  state  of  rest,  in  which 
things  capable  of  growth  or  decrease, 
remain  for  a  time  at  a  stand. 

CONSIST'ENT.a.  [Lat.  consistens.  See 
CONSIST.]  1.  Fixed;  firm;  not  fluid; 
as,  the  consistent  parts  of  a  body,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fluid.-  -2.  Standing 
together  or  in  agreement ;  compatible; 
congruous  ;  uniform  ;  not  contradic- 
tory or  opposed  ;  as,  two  opinions  or 
schemes  are.  consistent;  let  a  man  be 
consistent  with  himself;  the  law  is  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  policy. 
Sotwn  consistent  motionsact  the  soul.  Pope* 

eONSIST'ENTAY,  adv.  In  a  consistent 
manner ;  in  agreement ;  agreeably ;  as, 
to  command  confidence  a  man  must  act 
consistently. 

CONSISTO'RIAL,  1  a.    [See    CONSIS- 

CONSIST'ORY,  )  TORY.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  consistory,  or  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop. 


Every  archbishop  and  bishop  of  a  diocese 
hath  a  consistory  court.  Ency. 

In  Scotland,  the  term  consistorial  court 
was  applied  to  the  commissary  court 
(lately  abolished),  which  came  in  place 
of  the  bishop's  court. 

CONSISTO'RIAN,  n.  Relating  to  an 
order  of  presbyterian  assemblies. 

CONSISTORY,  n.  [Lat.  consistorium, 
from  consisto.  See  CONSIST.]  Prima- 
rily, a  place  of  meeting ;  a  council 
house,  or  place  of  justice.  Hence, — 1. 
A  place  of  justice  in  the  spiritual  court, 
or  the  court  itself;  the  court  of  every 
diocesan  bishop,  held  in  their  cathedral 
churches,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  arising  within  the  diocese.  The 
bishop's  chancellor  or  his  commissary 
is  the  judge. — 2.  An  assembly  of  pre- 
lates ;  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 
Pins  was  then  hearing  causes  in  consis- 
tory. Bacon. 
3.  A  solemn  assembly  or  council. — 4."f 
A  place  of  residence. — 5.  In  the  Re- 
formed churches,  an  assembly  or  coun- 
cil of  ministers  and  elders. 

CONSO'CIATE,  n.  [Lat.  consociatus. 
See  the  next  word.]  AH  associate  ;  a 
partner  or  confederate  ;  an  accomplice. 

CONSO'CIATE, v.  t.  [Lat.  consociatus, 
from  consocio;  con  and  socio,  to  unite ; 
socius,  a  companion.  See  SOCIAL.]  1. 
To  unite ;  to  join ;  to  associate. — 2.  To 

cement  or  hold  in  close  union 3.  In 

the  United  States,  to  unite  in  an  assem- 
bly or  convention,  as  pastors  and  mes- 
sengers or  delegates  of  churches. 

€ONSO'CIATE,  v.  i.  To  unite;  to 
coalesce. — 2.  In  the  United  States,  to 
unite,  or  meet  in  a  body ;  to  form  a 
consociation  of  pastors  and  messengers. 

CONSO'CIATED,  pp.  Associated  in  a 
body. 

€ONSO'CIATING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a 
body. 

€ONSO'CIATION,  n.  Intimate  union 
of  persons ;  fellowship ;  alliance ;  com- 
panionship ;  union  of  things.  [This 
word  is  less  used  than  Association/] — 2. 
In  the  United  States,  fellowship  or 
union  of  churches  by  their  pastors  and 
delegates ;  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  and 
delegates  of  a  number  of  congregational 
churches,  for  aiding  and  supporting 
each  other,  and  forming  an  advisory 
council  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CONSOCIA'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  consociation. 

€ON'SOL,n.  [from  consolidate']  Con- 
sols, in  England,  are  the  funds  or  stocks 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  differ- 
ent annuities.  [See  CONSOLS.] 

CONSO'LABLE,  a.  [See  CONSOLE.] 
That  admits  comfort;  capable  of  re- 
ceiving consolation. 

CON'SOLATE.f  ".  *.  To  comfort.  [See 
CONSOLE.] 

€ONSOLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  consolatio. 
See  CONSOLE.]  1.  Comfort ;  allevia- 
tion of  misery,  or  distress  of  mind ;  re- 
freshment of  mind  or  spirits;  a  com- 
parative degree  of  happiness  in  distress 
or  misfortune,  springing  from  any  cir- 
cumstance that  abates  the  evil,  or  sup- 
ports and  strengthens  the  mind,  as 
hope,  joy,  courage,  and  the  like. 

Against  such  cruelties, 
With  inward  consolations  recompens'd. 

Hilton. 

We  have  great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy 
love ;  Philem.  vii. 

2.  That  which  comforts,  or  refreshes 
the  spirits;  the  cause  of  comfort;  as, 
the  consolation  of  Israel;  Luke  ii. 

CON'SOL  ATOR,  n.  One  who  comforts. 

CONSOL'ATORY,  a.  [Lat.  consolato- 
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n'tw.]       Tending  to  give  comfort  ;  re- 
freshing to  the  mind ;  assuaging  grief. 

CONSOL'ATORY,  n.  A  speech  or 
writing  containing  topics  of  comfort. 

CONSOLE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consoler;  Fr.  con- 
soler. The  primary  sense  19  either  to 
set  or  allay^to  give  rest  or  quiet,  Ar. 
sala,  Heb.  rrVr,  shalah;  or  the  sense  is 
to  strengthen,  in  which  case  it  coincides 
with  the  root  of  solid.  The  latter  is 
most  probable.]  To  comfort ;  to  cheer 
the  mind  in  distress  or  depression  ;  to 
alleviate  grief,  and  give  refreshment  to 
the  mind  or  spirits;  to  give  content- 
ment or  moderate  happiness  by  reliev- 
ing from  distress.  The  promises  of 
the  gospel  may  well  console  the  Chris- 
tian in  all  the  afflictions  of  life.  It  is 
a  consoling  reflection  that  the  evils  of 
life  are  temporary. 

I  am  much  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  attacked  in 
vain  by  all  the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  its 
triumph  has  been  complete.  P.  Henry. 

CON'SOLE,  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch.,  a  pro- 
jecting ornament,  having  for  its  contour 
generally  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure. 
It  is  employed  to  support  a  cornice, 


Coruice  supported  by  Consoles,  A  A. 

bust,  vase,  or  the  like,  it  is  frequently, 
however,  used  merely  as  an  ornament; 
as  on  the  key-stone  of  an  arch.  It  is 
the  same  as  ancone,  (which  see.) 

€ONSOLED, pp.  Comforted;  cheered. 

CONSOLER,  n.  One  that  gives  comfort. 

CONSOL'IDANT,  a.  [See  CONSOLI- 
DATE.] Having  the  quality  of  uniting 
wounds,  or  forming  new  flesh. 

CONSOL'IDANT,  n.  A  medicine  that 
heals  or  unites  the  parts  of  wounded 
flesh. 

CONSOLIDATE,!).  t.  [It.  consolidare; 
con  and  solidus,  solid.  See  SOLID.]  1. 
To  make  solid  ;  to  unite  or  press  to- 
gether loose  or  separate  parts,  and 
form  a  compact  mass;  to  harden  or 
make  dense  and  firm. 

He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth  above 
the  waters.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone 
or  the  lips  of  a  wound,  by  means  of 
applications. — 3.  To  unite  two  parlia- 
mentary bills  in  one. — i.  In  law,  to 
combine  two  benefices  in  one. 

CONSOLIDATE,  v  i.  To  grow  firm 
and  hard ;  to  unite  and  become  solid ; 
as,  moist  clay  consolidates  by  drying. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness 
maketh  them  more  apt  to  consolidate.  Bacon. 

CONSOLIDATE,  a.  Formed  into  a 
solid  mass. 

CONSOLIDATED,  pp.  Made  solid, 
hard,  or  compact;  united. — Consoli- 
dated funds.  Inl816,theExchequersof 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  had 
previously  been  kept  separate,  were  by 
act  of  parliament  consolidated  into  one, 
and  an  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed 
consolidating  certain  portions  of  the 
joint  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  fund,  hence  called  the  con- 
solidated fund,  and  providing  for  its  in- 
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discriminate  application  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  other 
specified   expenses  of  both  kingdoms. 
eONSOL'IDATING,  ppr.  Making  so- 
lid ;  uniting. 

CONSOLIDATION,  n.  The  act  of 
making,  or  process  of  becoming  solid ; 
the  act  of  forming  into  a  firm  compact 
mass,  body,  or  system. — 2.  The  annex- 
ing of  one  bill  to  another  in  parliament 
or  legislation.— 3.  The  combining  of 
two  benefices  in  one. — 4.  The  uniting 
of  broken  bones  or  wounded  flesh. — 5. 
In  civil  law,  the  uniting  the  possession 
or  profit  of  land  with  the  property. — • 
6.  In  Scots  feudal  law,  the  re-union  of 
the  property  with  the  superiority,  after 
they  have  been  feudally  disjoined. 
CONSOL'IDATIVE,  a.  Tending  to 
consolidate;  healing. 
CONSOLING,  ppr.  Comforting  ;  alle- 
viating grief. 

CONSOLING,  a.  Adapted  to  console 
or  comfort;  as,  consoling  news. 
CON'SOLS.n.  A  term  familiarly  used  to 
denote  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  debt  of  this  kingdom,  more  cor- 
rectly known  as  the  three  per  cent,  con- 
solidated annuities.     There  is  a  similar 
description  of  stock  called  the  "  reduced 
threes,"  or  three  per  cents. 
CON'SONANCE.'ln.    [Fr.   from  Lat. 
€ON'SONANCY,J     consonantia,  con- 
sonans,  from  consono,  to  sound  toge- 
ther;   con  and  sono,  to  sound.      See 
SOUND  and  TONE.]  1.  Accord  or  agree- 
ment of  sounds.     In  music,  consonance 
is  an  accord  of  sounds  which  produces 
an  agreeable  sensation  in  the  ear,  as 
the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.     It  denotes 
also   the  according  intervals.     When 
the  interval  of  a  consonance  is  invari- 
able, it  is  called  perfect;  but  when  it 
may  be  either   major  or  minor,  it  is 
termed  imperfect. — 2.  Agreement;  ac- 
cord ;  congruity  ;  consistency  ;   agree- 
ableness ;  suitableness ;  as,  the  conson- 
ance of  opinions  among  judges ;  the  con- 
sonance of  a  ritual  to  the  Scriptures. 
eON'SONANT,  a.  Agreeing;  accord- 
ing ;    congruous ;  consistent ;  followed 
generally  by  to;  sometimes  by  with;  as, 
this  rule  is  cortsonant  to  Scripture  and 
reason. — 2.  In  music,  composed  of  con- 
sonances ;  as,  consonant  intervals. 
CON'SONANT,  n.  A  letter,  so  named 
because  it  is  considered  as  being  sound- 
ed only  in  connection  with  a  vowel. 
But  some  consonants  have  no  sound, 
even  when  united  with  a  vowel,  and 
others  have  a  very  imperfect    sound. 
The  consonants  are  better  called  arti- 
culations, as  they  are  the  names  given 
to  the  several  closings  or  junctions  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  which  precede 
and  follow  the  openings  of  the  organs, 
with   which  the  vowels  are  uttered. 
These  closings  are  perfect,  and  wholly 
intercept  the  voice,  as  in  the  syllables 
eh,  ep,  et;  or  imperfect,  and  admitting 
some  slight  sound,  as  in  em,  en.   Hence 
some  articulations  are  called  mutes,  and 
others  semi-vowels.     The   consonants 
begin  or  end  syllables,  and  their  use  is 
to  determine  the  manner  of  beginning 
or  ending  the  vocal  sounds.     These 
closings  or  configurations  of  the  organs 
being  various,  serve  to   diversify  the 
syllables,  as  in  uttering  ba,  da,  pa,  or 
aft,  ad,  ap ;  and  although  6  and  p  may 
be  considered  as  representing  no  sounds 
at  all,  yet  they  so  modify  the  utterance 
of  ab,  ap,  or  ba,  pa,  that  the  slight  dif- 
ference   between    these    articulations 
may  be  perceived  as  far  as  the  human 
voice  can  be  distinctly  heard. 


€ON'SONANTLY,  adv.  Consistently; 
in  agreement. 

CON'SONANTNESS,    n.    Agreeable- 
ness;  consistency. 

€ON'SONOUS,  a.  [Lat.  consonus.]  A- 
greeing  in  sound ;  symphonious. 
€ONSO'PIATE,j  n.  t.  To  lull  asleep. 
€  ONSOPI  A'TION.fn.  A  lulling  asleep. 
€ON'SOPlTE,f  "•  t.  [Lat.  consopio.] 
To  compose ;  to  lull  to  sleep. 
€ON'SOPITE,  a.  Calm  ;  composed. 
€ON'SORT,  n.  [Lat.  censors;  con  and 
sors,  sort,  state,  kind.]     1.  A  compa- 
nion ;  a  partner  ;  an  intimate  associate ; 
particularly,  a  partner  of  the  bed ;  a 
wife  or  husband. 

He  single  chose  to  live,  and  shumiM  to  wed, 
Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed. 

Dryden. 

2.  An  assembly  or  association  of  per- 
sons, convened  for  consultation. — 3. 
Union  ;  conjunction ;  concurrence. — 4. 
A  number  of  instruments  played  toge- 
ther ;  a  symphony  ;  a  concert.  In  this 
sense  concert  is  now  used. — 5.  In  navi- 
gation, any  vessel  keeping  company 
with  another. — Queen  consort,  the  wife 
of  a  king,  as  distinguished  from  a  queen 
regnant,  who  rules  alone,  and  a  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 
CONSORT',  v.  i.  To  associate;  to  unite 
in  company  ;  to  keep  company ;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  contorts  with 
thee.  Dryien. 

CONSORT',  v.  t.  To  join ;  to  marry. 

With  hia  contorted  Eve.    -  Milton. 

2.  To  unite  in  company. 
He  begins  to  contort  himself  with  men .  Locke. 
3.f  To  accompany. 
CONSORT' ABLE,  a.  Suitable. 
CONSORT'ED,  pp.  United  in  marriage. 
CONSORTING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  com- 
pany with ;  associating. 
€ONSOR'TION,f  n.  Fellowship. 
CON'SORTSHIP,  n. Fellowship;  part- 
nership. 

CON'SOUND,  n.  The  name  of  several 
species  of  plants. 

€ONSPE€'TION,t  n.  A  beholding. 
€ONSPE€TU'ITY,t  n.  Sight;  view. 
€ONSPER'SION,t  n.  A  sprinkling. 
CONSPICU'ITY,  n.  Conspicuousness ; 
brightness.     [Lit.  us.~] 
CONSPIC'UOUS,  a.  [Lat.  conspicuus, 
from  conspicio,  to  look  or  see  ;  con  and 
specio,to  see.     See  SPECIES.]     1.  Open 
to  the  view  ;  obvious  to  the  eye ;  easy 
to  be  seen ;  manifest ;  as,  to  stand  in  a 
conspicuous  place. 

Or  come  1  less  contpicuout.  Milton. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  mental  eye ;  clearly 
or  extensively  known,  perceived,  or 
understood.  Hence,  eminent ;  famous ; 
distinguished ;  as,  a  man  of  conspicuous 
talents ;  a  lady  of  conspicuous  virtues. 
CONSPIC'UOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  conspi- 
cuous manner ;  obviously  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  clearly  seen ;  eminently  ;  re- 
markably. 

CONSPIC'UOUSNESS,  ».  Openness 
or  exposure  to  the  view  ;  a  state  of 
being  visible  at  a  distance ;  as,  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  a  tower. — 2.  Eminence; 
fame ;  celebrity ;  renown ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing extensively  known  and  distinguish- 
ed; as,  the  Conspicuousness  of  an  author. 
CONSPIR'ACY,  n.  [Lat.  conspiratio, 
from  conspiro.  See  CONSPIRE.]  1.  A 
combination  of  men  for  an  evil  purpose; 
an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons,  to  commit  some  crime  in  con- 
cert; particularly,  a  combination  to 
commit  treason,  or  excite  sedition  or 
insurrection  against  the  government  of  a 
country;  a  plot;  as,  a  conspiracy  against 
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the  life  of  a  king;  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government. 

More  than  forty  had  made  this  conspiracy; 
Acts  xxiii. 

2.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons,  falsely  and  malicious- 
ly to  indict,  or  procure  to  be  indicted, 
an  innocent  person  of  felony. — 3.  A 
concurrence ;  a  general  tendency  of 
two  or  more  causes  to  one  event. 

CONSP1RANT,  a.  [Lat.  conspirans.'] 
Conspiring  ;  plotting ;  engaging  in  a 
plot  to  commit  a  crime. 

CONSPIRA'TION,  n.  Conspiracy;  a- 
greement  or  concurrence  of  things  to 
one  end. 

CONSPIR'ATOR,  n.  One  who  con- 
spires ;  one  who  engages  in  a  plot  to 
commit  a  crime,  particularly  treason. 
— 2.  In  law,  one  who  agrees  with  ano- 
ther falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict  au 
innocent  person  of  felony.  By  the 
British  statute,  a  conspirator  is  denned 
to  be  one  who  binds  himself  by  oath, 
covenant,  or  other  alliance,  to  assist 
another  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict 
a  person,  or  falsely  to  maintain  pleas. 

CONSPIRE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  conspiro,  to  plot ; 
con  and  spiro,  to  breathe.  But  the 
primary  sense  is  to  throw,  to  wind ; 
hence  spira,  a  fold,  circle,  wreath,  or 
band ;  and  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  to 
breathe  together,  or  more  probably,  to 
wind  or  band  together.]  1.  To  agree 
by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise,  to  com- 
mit a  crime ;  to  plot ;  to  batch  treason. 

The  servants  of  Amroon  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  the  king  in  his  own  houae ;  2 
Kings  xxi. 

They  conspired  against  Joseph  to  slay 
him;  Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  In  law,  to  agree  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously to  indict  an  innocent  person  of 
felony. — 3.  To  agree ;  to  concur  to  one 
end  ;  as,  all  things  conspire  to  make  us 
prosperous. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 

Conspire  to  censure,  and  expose  our  age. 

Rot  common. 

CONSPIRER,n.  One  who  conspires  or 
plots ;  a  conspirator. 
CONSPIRING,  ppr.  Agreeing  to  com- 
mit a  crime;  plotting  ;  uniting  or  con- 
curring to  one  end. — 2.  In  mechanics, 
conspiring  powers  or  forces   are  such 
as  act  in  a  direction  not  opposite  to  one 
another ;  co-operating  powers. 
CONSPIRINGLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  conspiracy;  by  conspiracy. 
€ONSPlSSA'TlON,w.  [Lat.  conspissa- 
tus.~\     The  act  of  making  thick  or  vis- 
cous; thickness. 

€ONSPURCA'TION,f  n.  [Lat.  con- 
spurco;  con  and  spurco,  to  defile.]  The 
act  of  defiling ;  defilement;  pollution. 
CON'STABLE,n.  [Sp.  condestable;  Fr. 
connetable;  Sp.  conde,  It.  conte,  a  count, 
and  Lat. stabulum,  a  stable;  Lat.  comes 
stabuUy  count  of  the  stable.]  1.  The 
Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  once 
seventh  officer  of  the  crown.  He  had 
the  care  of  the  common  peace,  in  deeds 
of  arms,  and  matters  of  war;  being  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  also 
called  the  court  of  honour.  To  this 
officer  and  to  the  Earl  Marshal  be- 
longed the  cognizance  of  contracts, 
deeds  of  arms  without  the  realm,  and 
combats  and  blazonry  within  the  realm. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was 
abridged  by  the  13th  Richard  II.,  and 
was  afterwards  forfeited  in  the  person 
of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  1521.  It  has  never  been  grant- 
ed to  any  person  since  that  time,  except 
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pro  hoc  vice,  or  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion.— 2.  An  officer  of  'the  peace.  In 
England,  there  are  high  constables, 
petty  constables,  and  constables  of  Lon- 
don. The  high  constables  are  chosen 
at  the  court  leets  of  the  franchise  or 
hundred,  over  which  they  preside,  or 
in  default  of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  are  removable  by 
the  same  authority  that  appoints  them. 
The  petty  constables  are  chosen  by  the 
jury  of  the  court  leet,  or  if  no  court  is 
held,  they  are  appointed  by  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  In  London,  a  con- 
stable is  nominated  in  each  precinct  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  confirmed  at  the 
court  of  wardmote.  The  duty  of  con- 
stable is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning, 
and  of  breaking  open  houses. — A  spe- 
cial constable,  is  a  person  appointed  to 
act  as  constable  upon  a  particular  oc- 
casion, as  in  the  case  of  an  actual  or 
apprehended  riot.  —  Lord  high  con- 
stable of  Scotland.  The  office  of  lord 
high  constable  of  Scotland,  is  one  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  He  had 
anciently  the  command  of  the  king's 
armies  while  in  the  field,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king.  He  was  likewise  judge  of 
all  crimes  or  offences  committed  within 
four  miles  of  the  king's  person,  or  with- 
in the  same  distance  of  the  parliament 
or  of  the  privy  council,  or  of  any  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. The  office  is  hereditary  in  the 
noble  family  of  Errol,  and  is  expressly 
reserved  in  the  treaty  of  Union.  In 
Scotland,  constables  are  appointed  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  at  then-  quar- 
ter sessions,  two  at  least  for  every  par- 
ish ;  but  in  royal  burghs,  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates.  In  the 
United  States,  constables  are  town  or 
city  officers  of  the  peace,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  con- 
stables in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
invested  also  with  powers  to  execute 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  process,  and 
to  levy  executions.  In  New  England, 
they  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  legal  meeting  —  To  overrun 
the  constable,  to  spend  more  than  a  man 
is  worth  or  can  pay ;  a  vulgar  phrase. 

CON'STABLERY,  n.  The  body  or  ju- 
risdiction of  constables. 

CON'STABLESHIP,  n.  The  office  of 
a  constable. 

CONST  ABLE  WICK,  n.  The  district  to 
which  a  constable's  power  is  limited. 

CONSTAB'ULARY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
constables ;  consisting  of  constables  ; 
as,  a  constabulary  force. 

GON'STANCY,  n.  [Lat.  constantia, 
from  consto;  con  and  sto,  to  stand.]  1. 
Fixedness;  a  standing  firm ;  hence,  ap- 
plied to  God  or  his  works,  immutabi- 
lity ;  unalterable  continuance;  a  per- 
manent state. — 2.  Fixedness  or  firmness 
of  mind ;  persevering  resolution ;  steady, 
unshaken  determination  ;  particularly 
applicable  to  firmness  of  mind  under 
sufferings,  to  steadiness  in  attachments, 
and  to  perseverance  in  enterprise.  Last- 
ing affection ;  stability  in  love  or  friend- 
ship.— 3.  Certainty ;  veracity  ;  reality. 

€ON'STANT,  a.  [Lat.  constans.]  1. 
Fixed;  firm;  opposed  to  fluid. 

To  turn  two  fluid  liquors  into  ::  constant 
body.  Boyle. 

[In  this  sense  not  used.] — 2.  Fixed;  not  va- 
ried; unchanged;  permanent;  immutable. 
The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant,  ia  nature  were  inconstancy. 

Cvwley. 


3.  Fixed  or  firm  in  mind,  purpose, 
affection,  or  principle;  unshaken;  un- 
moved ;  as,  a  constant  friend  or  lover. 
—  4.  Certain ;  steady ;  firmly  adherent ; 
with  to ;  as,  a  man  constant  to  his  pur- 
pose, or  to  his  duties. — Constant  quan- 
tities, in  math.,  are  such  as  remain 
invariably  the  same,  while  others  in- 
crease or  decrease.  The  same  is  to 
be  understood  of  constant  forces  in 
mechanics. 

CONSTANT,  n.  In  math.,  a  quantity 
which  remains  the  same  throughout  a 
problem.  It  is  frequently  applied  to 
any  remarkable  or  necessary  number 
which  enters  a  question. — Constant  of 
aberration,  that  one  constant,  by  the 
determination  of  which  the  aberration 
is  obtained  from  its  known  laws  at 
any  given  time. —  Variation  of  con- 
stants. A  quantity  which,  upon  one 
supposition,  would  remain  constant, 
becomes  variable  by  the  introduction 
of  another  supposition.  Thus,  taking 
into  account  the  earth's  attraction  only, 
the  longitude  of  the  moon's  node  is 
constant,  but  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  planets,  its  place  is  slowly 
changed.  In  this  case  one  of  the  con- 
stants is  said  to  vary. 

CONSTANTINOPOL'ITAN,  a.  Re- 
lating to  Constantinople,  the  metro- 
polis of  Turkey. 

CON'STANTLY.arfc.  Firmly ;  steadily ; 
invariably ;  continually ;  perseveringly. 
Khu'lii   constantly  affirmed    that  it  was 
even  so ;  Acts  xii- 

These  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
stantly; Tit.  iu. 

CON'STAT,  n.  [Lat.  it  appears.]  In 
England,  a  certificate  given  by  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the 
exchequer,  to  a  person  who  intends  to 
plead  or  move  for  a  discharge  of  any 
thing  in  that  court.  The  effect  of  it 
is  to  show  what  appears  upon  the 
record,  respecting  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion.— 2.  An  exemplification  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  enrolment  of  any 
letters  patent. 

€ON'STELLATE,  v.  i.  [Low  Lat.  con- 
stellatus ;  con  and  stetlo,to  shine,  Stella, 
a  star.]  To  join  lustre ;  to  shine  with 
united  radiance  or  one  general  light. 
[Lit.  us.] 

The  several   things   \vhich   engage   our 

affections  shim-  forth  and  constellate  in  God. 

Boyle. 

CONSTELLATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  seve- 
ral shining  bodies  in  one  splendour. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CONSTELLATED,  pp.  United  in  one 
splendour. — 2.  Starry;  set  or  adorned 
with  stars  or  constellations. 

€ONSTELLA'TION,  n.  A  cluster  of 
fixed  stars ;  an  asterism ;  a  number  of 
stars  which  appear  as  if  situated  near 
each  other  in  the  heavens,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  particular  divi- 
sion. The  constellations  are  reduced 
mostly  to  the  figures  of  certain  animals 
or  other  known  things,  as  the  bear, 
the  bull,  the  ram,  the  balance,  &c. 

For  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  constel- 
lations thereof,  shall  not  give  their  light; 
1-.  xiii. 

The  constellations  are  divided  into 
northern,  southern,  and  zodiacal.  Of 
the  northern  constellations,  there  are, 
in  the  British  catalogue,  34;  of  the 
southern,  45;  and  of  the  zodiacal,  12. 
[See  ZODIAC.] — 2.  An  assemblage  of 
splendours  or  excellences. 

CONSTERNA'TION,    n.    [Lat.    con- 

sternatio,    from    consterno ;    con    and 

sterna,  to    throw    or    strike    down.] 
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Astonishment;  amazement  or  horror 
that  confounds  the  faculties,  and  inca  - 
pacitates  a  person  for  consultation  and 
execution;  excessive  terror,  wonder, 
or  surprise. 

CONSTIPATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  constipo ; 
con  and  stipo,  to  crowd  or  cram,  Eng. 
to  stuff,  to  stop.  See  STUFF  and  STOP.] 

1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  to  thicken  or  condense. — 2. 
To  stop,  by  filling  a  passage,  and  pre- 
venting motion ;   as,  to  constipate  ca- 
pillary vessels.— 3.  To  fill   or  crowd 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  make  costive. 

CONSTIPATED,  pp.  Made  costive. 

CONSTIPATING,  ppr.  Making  cos- 
tive. 

CONSTIPA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
crowding  any  thing  into  a  less  com- 
pass; a  pressing  together;  condensa- 
tion; as,  a  close  constipation  of  par- 
ticles.— 2.  More  generally,  a  crowding 
or  filling  to  hardness  the  intestinal 
canal,  from  defective  excretion;  cos- 
tiveness;  obstipation. 

CONSTITUENCY,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
stituting.— 2.  The  whole  body  of  par- 
liamentary electors  belonging  to  a 
county  or  borough,  or  to  the  kingdom 
at  large.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
stituency of  a  county  or  borough ;  the 
constituency  of  Great  Britain.  [Mo~ 
dern  usage."] 

CONSTITUENT,  a.  [Lat.  constituens, 
constituo ;  con  and  statuo,  to  set.  See 
STATUE^  STATUTE.]  Setting;  consti- 
tuting; applied  to  parts  of  a  thing 
that  are  essential  to  it.  Hence,  neces- 
sary or  essential ;  elemental ;  forming, 
composing,  or  making  as  an  essential 
part ;  as,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  water. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason,  are  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  man.  Dryden. 

CONSTITUENT,  n.  He  or  that  which 
sets,  fixes,  or  forms;  he  or  that  which 
constitutes  or  composes. 

Their  first  composure  and  origination  re- 
quires a  higher  and  nobler  constituent  than 
chance.  Htilf. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes, 
as  a  part,  or  an  essential  part. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  the  aliment.  j4rt,uthnot. 

3.  One  who  appoints  or  elects  another 
Ib  an  office  or  employment.     Thus, 
one  who  has  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
is  called,  in  reference  to  the  person 
elected,  a  constituent;  and  a  member 
of  parliament,  when  speaking  of  those 
who  elected  him,  calls  them  his  con- 
stituents. 

CONSTITUTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constituo ; 
con  and  statuo,  to  set.  See  STATUE, 
STATUTE.]  1.  To  set ;  to  fix ;  to  enact ; 
to  establish. 

We  must  ooey  laws  appointed  and  consti- 
tuted by  lawful  authority,  not  against  the 
law  of  God.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  compose ;  to  give  formal 
existence  to ;  to  make  a  thing  what  it 
is.     Perspicuity  constitutes  the  prime 
excellence  of  style. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellec- 
tual gold  that  defies  destruction.  Johnson. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an 
office   or   employment;    to   make  and 
empower.     A  sheriff  is  constituted   a 
conservator  of  the  peace.     A.  has  con- 
stituted B.  his  attorney  or  agent. 

CONSTITUTED  pp.  Set;  fixed;  esta- 
blished; made;  elected;  appointed. — 
Constituted  authorities,  the  magistrates 
or  governors  of  a  nation,  people,  muni- 
cipality, &c. 
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CON'STITUTER,  n.  One  who  consti- 
tutes or  appoints. 

CONSTITUTING,  ppr.  Setting;  esta- 
blishing ;  composing  ;  electing ;  ap- 
pointing. 

CONSTITUTION,  ?i.  The  act  of  con- 
stituting, enacting,  establishing,  or 
appointing. — Decree  of  constitutiun,  in 
Scots  law,  any  decree  by  which  the 
extent  of  a  debt  or  obligation  is  ascer- 
tained; but  the  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  decrees  which  are  requi- 
site to  found  a  title  in  the  person  of 
the  creditor,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  either  the  debtor  or  the  original 
creditor. — 2.  The  state  of  being ;  that 
form  of  being  or  peculiar  structure 
and  connection  of  parts  which  makes 
or  characterizes  a  system  or  body. 
Hence  the  particular  frame  or  tem- 
perament of  the  human  body  is  called 
its  constitution.  We  speak  of  a  robust 
or  feeble  constitution;  a  cold,  phleg- 
matic, sanguine,  or  irritable  constitution. 
We  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the 
air,  or  other  substance;  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  solar  system;  the  constitu- 
tion of  things. — 3.  The  frame  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  affections,  or  passions. — 
4.  The  established  form  of  government 
in  a  state,  kingdom,  or  country ;  a  sys- 
tem of  fundamental  rules,  principles, 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
a  state  or  nation,  either  contained  in 
written  documents,  or  established  by 
prescriptive  usage.  The  constitutions 
most  frequently  mentioned  are,  the 
British  constitution,the  constitutions  of 
the  several  American  states  composing 
the  Northern  Union,  the  federal  consti- 
tution by  which  these  same  states  are 
bound  together,  and  various  constitu- 
tions of  the  European  continent.  In 
the  United  States,  the  constitution  is 
paramount  to  the  statutes  or  laws  en- 
acted by  the  legislature,  limiting  and 
controlling  its  power ;  and  even  the 
legislature  itself  is  created,  and  its 
powers  designated,  by  the  constitu- 
tion.— 5.  A  particular  law,  ordinance, 
or  regulation,  made  by  the  authority 
of  any  superior,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ; 
as,  the  constitutions  of  the  churches; 
theT3ove\  constitutions  of  Justinian  and 
his  successors.— 6.  A  system  of  fun- 
damental principles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  rational  and  social  beings. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  modern  society.  Grimke. 
Apostolic  constitutions,  an  ancient  code 
of  regulations,  respecting  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  pretended 
by  some  to  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  apostles,  and  collected  by  Clemens 
Romanus.  They  appear  to  have  been 
at  one  time  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
scripture.  Their  authenticity  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  dispute.  They  have 
been  printed  together  with  the  so- 
called  canons  of  the  apostles. 
CONSTITUTIONAL,  a.  Bred  or  in- 
herent in  the  constitution,  or  in  the 
natural  frame  of  body  or  mind ;  as,  a 
constitutional  infirmity ;  constitutional 
ardour  or  dulness. — 2  Consistent  with 
the  constitution ;  auinorized  by  the 
constitution  or  fundamental  rules  of  a 
government;  legal.  Only  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  power  of  legislation, 
or  that  of  granting  and  withholding 
supplies  to  the  sovereign,  is  vested  in 
the  people,  or  a  body  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  them,  or  by  a  class  of 
them,  can  properly  be  called  constitu- 
tional.— 3.  Relating  to  the  constitution ; 
as,  a  constitutional  doubt. 


CONSTITUTIONALIST,  n.  An  ad- 
herent to  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment.— 2.  An  innovator  of  the  old 
constitution,  or  a  framer  or  friend  of 
the  French  constitution  of  1791. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY,  n.  The 
state  of  being  constitutional ;  the  state 
of  being  inherent  in  the  natural  frame ; 
as,  the  constitutionality  of  disease.— 2. 
The  state  of  being  consistent  with 
the  constitution  or  frame  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  being  authorized  by  its 
provisions. 

CONSTITUTIONALLY,  adv.  In  con- 
sistency with  the  constitution  or  frame 
of  government;  legally. 

CONSTITU'TIONARY,  a.  Constitu- 
tional. [Bad.] 

CONSTITU'TIONIST,  «.  One  who 
adheres  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

CONSTITUTIVE,  n.That  constitutes, 
forms,  or  composes;  elemental;  essen- 
tial. 

The  conititutioe  parts  of  a  schismatic, 
being  the  esteem  of  himself  and  coutempt 
of  others.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish; 
instituting. 

CON'STiTUTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
stitutive manner. 

CONSTRAIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  contraindre ; 
It.  constrignere  or  costringere ;  from 
Lat.  constringo ;  con  and  stringo,  to 
strain,  to  bind.  See  STRAIN.]  In  a 
general  sense,  to  strain;  to  press;  to 
urge;  to  drive;  to  exert  force,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  either  in  urging  to  action 
or  in  restraining  it.  Hence,  1.  To 
compel  or  force ;  to  urge  with  irresis- 
tible power,  or  with  a  power  sufficient 
to  produce  the  effect. 

The  spirit  within  me  conttrainetti  me ; 
Job  xxxii. 

I  was  constrained  to  appeal  to  Cesar ; 
Acts  xxviii. 

For  the  love  of  Christ  conttraineth  us; 
2  Cor.  v. 

2.  To   confine  by  force;   to  restrain 
from  escape  or  action ;  to  repress. 
My  sire  in  caves  constraint  the  winds. 

Dryden. 

S.  To  hold  by  force;  to  press;  to  con- 
fine. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  con- 
ttrain.  Gay. 

4.  To  constringe ;  to  bind. 

When  winter  frosts  comlrain  the  field  with 
cold.  Dryien. 

5.  To  tie  fast;  to  bind;  to  chain;  to 
confine. 

He  binds  in  chains 

The  drowsy  prophet,  aud  his  limbs  con- 
itraint.  Dryden. 

6.  To  necessitate. 

Did  fate  or  we  the  adulterous  act  constrain 
Pope. 

7.f  To  force;  to  ravish. — 8.  To  pro- 
duce in  opposition  to  nature;  as,  a 
constrained  voice ;  constrained  notes. 

CONSTRAINABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
constrained,  forced,  or  repressed  ; 
liable  to  constraint,  or  to  restraint. 

CONSTRAINED,  pp.  Urged  irresisti- 
bly or  powerfully ;  compelled ;  forced ; 
restrained;  confined;  bound;  impri- 
soned; necessitated. 

CONSTRAINEDLY,  adv.  By  con- 
straint; by  compulsion. 

CONSTRAINER,  n.  One  who  con- 
strains. 

CONSTRAINING,  ppr.  Urging  with 
irresistible  or  powerful  force;  com- 
pelling; forcing;  repressing;  confin- 
ing; holding  by  force;  pressing;  bind- 
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CONSTRAINT,  n.  [Fr.  contrainte.'} 
Irresistible  force,  or  its  effect;  any 
force  or  power,  physical  or  moral, 
which  compels  to  act  or  to  forbear 
action,  or  which  urges  so  strongly  as 
to  produce  its  effect  upon  the  body  or 
mind;  compulsion;  restraint;  confine- 
ment. 

Not  by  comtraint,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came. 
Dryden. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  will- 
ingly; 1  Pet.  v. 

CONSTRAINTIVE,  a.  Having  power 
to  compel.  [Bflrf.] 

CONSTRICT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  constringo, 
constrictum.  See  CONSTRAIN.]  To 
draw  together;  to  bind;  to  cramp;  to 
draw  into  a  narrow  compass;  hence, 
to  contract  or  cause  to  shrink. 

CONSTRICT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  to- 
gether; bound;  contracted. 

CONSTRICTING,  ppr.  Drawing  to- 
gether ;  binding ;  contracting. 

CONSTRIC'TION,  n.  A  drawing  to- 
gether or  contraction  by  means  of  some 
inherent  power,  or  by  spasm,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  compression,  or  the 
pressure  of  extraneous  bodies ;  as,  the 
constriction  of  a  muscle  or  fibre.  It 
may  perhaps  be  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  compression. 

CONSTRICTOR,  n.  That  which  draws 
together  or  contracts.  In  anat.,  a 
muscle  which  draws  together  or  closes 
an  orifice  of  the  body;  as,  the  con- 
strictor labiarum,  a  muscle  of  the  lips. 
— 2.  A  species  of  serpents,  the  black 
snake  of  the  United  States.  Also,  the 


Boa  Constrictor. 

Soa  constrictor,  the  largest  of  known 
serpents.  [See  BOA.] 

CONSTRINGE,  v.  t.  (constrinj'.)  [Lat. 
constringo.  See  CONSTRAIN.]  To  draw 
together;  to  strain  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  contract ;  to  force  to  contract 
itself. 

Strong   liquors   constringe,    harden    the 
fibres,  and  coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

CONSTRIN'GED,  pp.  Contracted; 
drawn  together. 

CONSTRINGENT,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  contracting,  binding,  or  com- 
pressing. 

CONSTRIN'GING,  ppr.  Drawing  or 
compressing  into  a  smaller  compass ; 
contracting;  binding. 

CONSTRUCT,  w.  t.  [Lat.  construe, 
constructum ;  con  and  struo,  to  lay,  dis- 
pose, or  set  in  order.  See  STRUCTURE.] 
1.  To  put  together  the  parts  of  a 
thing  in  their  proper  place  and  order; 
to  build;  to  form;  as,  to  construct  an 
edifice.— 2.  To  devise  and  compose; 
as,  to  construct  a  new  system;  or  sim- 
ply to  frame  or  form;  as,  to  construct 
a  telescope.  The  word  may  include 
the  invention,  with  the  formation,  or 
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not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer.  A 
man  constructs  a  ship  according  to  a 
model;  or  a  grammar  by  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  principles;  or  a  plane- 
tarium of  a  new  form. — 3.  To  interpret 
or  understand.  [See  CONSTRUE.] 

CONSTRUCTED,  pp.  Built;  formed; 
composed;  compiled. 

CONSTRUCT'ER,  n.  One  who  con- 
structs or  frames. 

CONSTRUCT'ING,  ppr.  Building; 
framing;  composing. 

CONSTRUCTION,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
structio.]  1.  The  act  of  building,  or  of 
devising  and  forming ;  fabrication. — 2. 
The  form  of  building ;  the  manner  of 
putting  together  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing, a  machine,  or  a  system;  structure; 
conformation.  The  sailing  of  a  ship 
and  its  capacity  depend  chiefly  on  its 
construction. — 3.  In  gram.,  syntax,  or 
the  arrangement  and  connection  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  according  to  esta- 
blished usages,  or  the  practice  of  good 
writers  and  speakers. — 4.  Sense;  mean- 
ing; interpretation;  explanation;  or 
the  manner  of  understanding  the  ar- 
rangement of  words,  or  of  understand- 
ing facts.  Let  us  find  the  true  con- 
struction; or  let  us  give  the  author's 
words  a  sound,  rational,  consistent 
construction.  What  construction  can 
be  put  upon  this  affair,  or  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  man? — 5.  The  manner  of 
describing  a  figure  or  problem  in 
geometry.  The  drawing  of  such  lines, 
such  figure,  &c.,  as  are  previously 
necessary  for  making  any  demonstra- 
tion appear  more  plain  and  undeniable. 
—6.  In  alge.,  the  construction  of  equa- 
tions is  the  method  of  reducing  a 
known  equation  into  lines  and  figures, 
in  order  to  a  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion.— 7.  In  politics,  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law 
of  the  state;  the  declaration  of  its 
meaning  in  doubtful  points. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  construction ;  deduced  from  con- 
struction or  interpretation.  [Unusual.] 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  a.  By  construc- 
tion ;  created  or  deduced  by  construc- 
tion, or  mode  of  interpretation  ;  not 
directly  expressed  but  inferred ;  as, 
constructive  treason. 

Stipulation;,  expressed  or  implied,  formal 
or  constructive.  Paley. 

CONSTRUCTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
structive manner ;  by  way  of  construc- 
tion or  interpretation;  by  fair  infer- 
ence. 

A  neutral  must  have  notice  of  a  blockade, 

either  actually  by  a  formal  information,  or 

constructively  by  notice  to  his  government. 

Kent. 

CONSTRUC'TIVENESS,  n.  Among 
phrenologists,  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
with  functions  supposed  to  produce  a 
tendency  to  construct  in  general,  but 
it  takes  its  particular  direction  from 
the  other  faculties.  Its  organ  is  placed 
before  Acquisitiveness,  a  little  upward 
and  backward  from  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eye.  It  is  said  to  be  large  in  all 
distinguished  painters,  sculptors,  me- 
chanicians, and  architects. 

CONSTRUC'TURE,  n.  An  edifice; 
pile;  fabric.  [Forthis,*(n»rfareis  more 
generally  used.] 

CON'STRUE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  construe.  See 
CONSTRUCT.]  1.  To  arrange  words  in 
their  natural  order;  to  reduce  from  a 
transposed  to  a  natural  order,  so  as  to 
discover  the  sense  of  a  sentence: 
hence,  to  interpret ;  and  when  applied 
to  a  foreign  language,  to  translate;  to 


render  into  English ;  as,  to  construe 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French. — 2.  To  inter- 
pret; to  explain;  to  show  or  to  under- 
stand the  meaning. 

I  pray  that  I  may  not  be  so  understood  or 
construed.  Hooker. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  construe  and  para- 
phrase oar  own  words.  StiUingJleet. 

CON'STRUED,  pp.  Arranged  in  natu- 
ral order ;  interpreted ;  understood  ; 
translated. 

CON'STRUING,  ppr.  Arranging  in 
natural  order;  expounding;  interpret- 
ing; translating. 

CON'STUPRATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con- 
itupro ;  con  and  stupro,  to  ravish.]  To 
violate;  to  debauch;  to  defile. 

CON'STUPRATED,  pp.  Debauched. 

€ON'STUPRATING,  ppr.  Violating. 

CONSTUPRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
ravishing;  violation;  defilement. 

€ONSUBSIST",  B.  t.  To  subsist  to- 
gether. [See  SUBSIST.] 

€ONSUBSTAN'TIAL,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
substantial ;  con  and  substantia.  See 
SUBSTANCE.]  1.  Having  the  same  sub- 
stance or  essence ;  co-essential. 

The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  to  be  con- 
sutttantial  with  the  Father.  Encyc. 

2.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

It  continueth  a  body  consubstantial  with 
ours.  Hooker. 

CONSUBSTAN'TIALIST.n.  One  who 
believes  in  consubstantiation. 

€ONSUBSTANTIAL'ITY,  n.  The 
existence  of  more  than  one  in  the 
same  substance;  as,  the  co-eternity 
and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father. — 2.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature. 

CONSUBSTAN'TIATE,  v.  t.  [Lat. 
con  and  substantia,  substance.]  To 
unite  in  one  common  substance  or 

•CONSUBSTAN'TIATE,  v.  i.  To  pro- 
fess consubstantiation. 

CONSUBSTAN'TIATED,  pp.  United 
in  a  common  substance. 

CONSUBSTAN'TIATING,  ppr.  Unit- 
ing in  a  common  substance. 

€ONSUBSTANTIA'TION,  n.  The 
union  of  the  body  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour with  the  sacramental  elements. 
The  Lutherans  maintain  that  after 
consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially 
present  with  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  is  called  con- 
substantiation  or  impanation. 

CON'SUETUDE,  n.  (con'swetnde.) 
[Lat.  consuetude.]  Custom,  usage. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CONSUETUD'INARY,  a.  Custom- 
ary. —  Consuetudinary  or  customary 
lam,  in  contradistinction  to  written  or 
statutory  law,  is  that  law  which  is 
derived  by  immemorial  custom  from 
remote  antiquity.  Such  is  the  common 
law  of  Scotland. 

CON'SUL,  n.  [Lat.  consul,  from  con- 
sulo,  to  consult.]  1.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  ancient  Roman  republic, 
invested  with  regal  authority  for  one 
year.  There  were  two  consuls  annu- 
ally chosen  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  they  were 
elected  from  patrician  families  or 
noblemen;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome 
388,  the  people  obtained  the  privilege 
of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from 
their  own  body,  and  sometimes  both 
were  plebeians. — 2.  In  modern  usage, 
the  name  consul  is  given  to  a  person 
commissioned  by  a  king  or  state  to 
reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  an  agent 
or  representative,  to  protect  the  rights, 
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commerce,  merchants,  and  seamen  of 
the  state,  and  to  aid  the  government 
in  any  commercial  transactions  with 
such  foreign  country.— -3.  An  adviser. 
[Not  well  authorized] 
CON'SULAGE,  n.  A  duty  laid  by  the 
British  Levant  Company  on  imports 
and  exports  for  the  support  of  the 
company's  affairs. 

€ON'SULAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  con- 
sul ;  as,  consular  power ;  consular  dig- 
nity or  privileges. 

CON'SULATE,  n.  ITat.  rowniMvs.} 
The  office  of  a  consul. — 2.  The  jurisdic- 
tion or  extent  of  a  consul's  authority. — 
3.  The  dwelling  or  locality  occupied  by 
a  consul. 

CON'SUL-GENERAL,  n.  A  chief  con- 
sul. 

CON'SULSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  con- 
sul ;  or  the  term  of  his  office ;  as,  the 
consulship  of  Cicero. 
CONSULT',  v.  i.  [Lat.  consulto,  from 
consulo,  to  consult,  to  ask  counsel. 
The  last  syllable  may  be  from  the  Ar. 
saula,  Heb.  Ch.  Sam.  Eth.  bss,  sheal, 
to  ask.]  1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or 
advice  of  another,  by  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  suitable  inquiries,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  one's  own  judg- 
ment; followed  by  with. 

Rehoboam  consulted  with  the  old  men ; 
1  Kings  xii. 

David  consulted  with  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands ;  1  ( 'iirnn.  xiii. 

2.  To  take  counsel  together;  to  seek 
opinions  and  advice  by  mutual  state- 
ments, inquiries,  and  reasonings;    to 
deliberate  in  common. 

The  cliief  priests  consulted  that  they  might 
put  Lazarus  to  death ;  John  xii. 

3.  To  consider  with  deliberation. 
€ONSULT',  ».  t.  To  ask  advice  of;  to 

seek  the  opinion  of  another,  as  a  guide 
to  one's  own  judgment;  as,  to  consult 
a  friend  or  parent. — 2.  To  seek  for 
information,  or  facts,  in  something; 
as,  by  examining  books  or  papers. 
Thus,  I  consulted  several  authors  on 
the  subject;  I  consulted  the  official 
documents.— -3.  To  regard;  to  have 
reference  or  respect  to,  in  judging  or 
acting ;  to  decide  or  to  act  in  favour 
of.  We  are  to  consult  the  necessities, 
rather  than  the  pleasures  of  life.  We 
are  to  consult  public  as  well  as  private 
interest.  He  consulted  his  own  safety 
in  flight. 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 
Franklin 

4.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house, 
by  cutting  off  many  people;  Hab.  ii. 
[This  sense  is  unusual  and  not  to  be 
countenanced] 

CONSULT",  n.  The  act  of  consulting; 
the  effect  of  consultation ;  determina- 
tion ;  a  council,  or  deliberative  assem- 
bly. This  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
obsolete,  except  in  poetry.  It  would 
be  naturally  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, but  the  poets  accent  the  last. 

CONSULTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
consulting;  deliberation  of  two  or 
more  persons,  with  a  view  to  some 
decision. 

The  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with 
the  elders  and  scribes;  Mark  xv. 
2.  The  persons  who  consult  together; 
a  number  of  persons  seeking  mutually 
each  other's  opinions  and  advice;  a 
council  for  deliberation ;  as,  a  consul- 
tation of  physicians  was  called.- — Writ 
of  consultation,  in  law,  a  writ  awarded 
by  a  superior  court,  to  return  a  cause 
which  had  been  removed  by  prohibi- 
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tion   from  the  court  Christian,  to  its 
original  jurisdiction ;  so  called  because 
the  judges   on   consultation  find    the 
prohibition  ill-founded. 
CONSULTATIVE,    a.     Having    the 
privilege  of  consulting. 
CONSULT'ED,  pp.  Asked;    inquired 
of,  for  opinion  or  advice ;  regarded. 
€ONSULT'ER,  n.  One  who  consults, 
or  asks  counsel  or  information;  as,  a 
consulter  with  familiar  spirits. 
CONSULT'ING,  ppr.  Asking  advice; 
seeking  information ;  deliberating  and 
inquiring  mutually;  regarding. 
CONSUMABLE,   a.    [See   CONSUME.] 
That  may  be  consumed;   possible  to 
be   destroyed,   dissipated,   wasted,  or 
spent ;  as,  asbestos  is  not  consumable 
by  fire. 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  con- 
sumable commodities.  Locke. 
CONSUME,  v.  t.  [Lat.  consumo ;  con 
and  sumo,  to  take.  So  in  English  we 
say,  it  takes  up  time,  that  is,  it  con- 
sumes time.]  1.  To  destroy,  by  separ- 
ating the  parts  of  a  thing,  by  decom- 
position, as  by  fire,  or  by  eating, 
devouring,  and  annihilating  the  form 
of  a  substance.  Fire  consumes  wood, 
coal,  stubble;  animals  consume  flesh 
and  vegetables. — 2.  To  destroy  by  dis- 
sipating or  by  use;  to  expend;  to 
waste;  to  squander;  as,  to  consume 
an  estate. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your 
lusts ;  James  iv. 

3.  To  spend;  to  cause  to  pass  away, 
as   time;    as,  to  consume  the   day  in 
idleness. 

Their  days  did  he  consume  in  vanity ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii. 

4.  To   cause  to   disappear;   to  waste 
slowly. 

My  flesh  is  consumed  away;  Job  xxxviii. 

5.  To  destroy ;  to  bring  to  utter  ruin ; 
to  exterminate. 

Let  me  alone — that  I  may  consume  them ; 
Ex.  xxxii. 

CONSUME,  v.  i.  To  waste  away  slowly ; 
to  be  exhausted. 

Their  flesh  —  their  eyes — their  tongue 
shall  contame  away;  Zech.  xiv. 

The  wicked  shall  perish — they  shall  con- 
sume; Ps.  xxxvii. 

CONSCMED,  pp.  Wasted;  burnt  up; 
destroyed ;  dissipated ;  squandered  ; 
expended. 

CONSCMER,  n.  One  who  consumes, 
spends,  wastes,  or  destroys ;  that  which 
consumes. 

CONSUMING,  ppr.  Burning;  wasting; 
destroying  ;  expending  ;  eating ;  de- 
vouring.— 2.  a.  That  destroys. 

The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire ; 
Deut.  iv. 

CONSUMMATE, ».  (.  [Lat.  consummo, 
consummatus ;  con  and  summo,  from 
summa,  sum.  See  SUM.]  To  end;  to 
finish  by  completing  what  was  in- 
tended; to  perfect;  to  bring  or  carry 
to  the  utmost  point  or  degree. 

He  had  a  mind  to  consummate  the  happi- 
ness of  the  day.  Taller 

CONSUM'MATE,  a.  Complete;  per- 
fect; carried  to  the  utmost  extent  or 
degree;  as,  consummate  greatness  or 
felicity. 

CONSUMMATED,  pp.  Completed; 
perfected;  ended. 

€ONSUM'MATELY,ad«.  Completely; 
perfectly. 

CONSUMMATING,  ppr.  Complet- 
ing ;  accomplishing ;  perfecting. 

CONSUMMATION,  n.  [Lat.  consum- 
matio.]  1.  Completion;  end;  perfec- 


tion of  a  work,  process,  or  scheme. — 

2.  The  end  or  completion  of  the  present 
system    of   things;    the    end    of   the 

world.— 3.  Death;  the  end  of  life 

Consummation  of  marriage,  the  most 
intimate   union   of   the    sexes,   which 
completes  the  connubial  relation. 

CONSUMPTION,  n.  [Lat.  consumptio. 
See  CONSUME.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
suming; waste;  destruction  by  burn- 
ing, eating,  devouring,  scattering,  dis- 
sipation, slow  decay,  or  by  passing 
away,  as  time ;  as,  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  of  food,  of  commodities  or  estate, 
of  tune,  &c. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
wasted  or  diminished. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  not  suffered  any 
considerable  diminution  or  consumption. 

Woodward. 

3.  In  med.,  a  wasting  of  flesh ;  a  gradual 
decay  or  diminution  of  the  body;  a 
word  of  extensive   signification.     But 
particularly,  the  disease  called  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  pulmonic  consumption,  a 
disease  seated  in  the  lungs,  attended 
with  a  hectic  fever,  cough,  &c. — 4.  In 
political  economy,  the  use,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  products  of  industry,  or 
of  all  things  having  an  exchangeable 
value.    Consumption  is  the  end  of  pro- 
duction. 

CONSUMPTIVE,  a.  Destructive ; 
wasting;  exhausting;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  consuming  or  dissipating;  as,  a 
long  consumptive  war. — 2.  Affected 
with  a  consumption  or  pulmonic  dis- 
ease; as,  consumptive  lungs ;  or  inclined 
to  a  consumption ;  tending  to  the 
phthisis  pulmonalis ;  applied  to  the 
incipient  state  of  the  disease,  or  to  a 
constitution  predisposed  to  it. 

CONSUMPTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  way 
tending  to  consumption. 

CONSUMP'TIVENESS,  n.  A  state  of 
being  consumptive,  or  a  tendency  to  a 
consumption. 

CONSCTILE.f  a.  [Lat.  consutilis.] 
Stitched  together. 

CONTAB'ULATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conta- 
bulo ;  con  and  tabula.}  To  floor  with 
boards. 

CONTAB'ULATED,  pp.  Floored  with 
boards. 

CONTAB'ULATING,  ppr.  Flooring 
with  boards. 

CONTABULA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
laying  with  boards,  or  of  flooring. 

CON'TACT,  n.  [Lat.  contactus,  from 
contingo,  to  touch ;  con  and  tango,  to 
touch,  originally  tago ;  Gr.  *.?*.  See 
TOUCH.]  A  touching;  touch;  close 
union  or  juncture  of  bodies.  Two 
bodies  come  in  contact,  when  they 
meet  without  any  sensible  intervening 
space ;  the  parts  that  touch  are  called 
the  points  of  contact.  The  contact  of 
two  spherical  bodies,  and  of  a  tangent 
with  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  is 
only  in  one  point. — Angle  of  contact, 
the  angle  made  by  a  curve  line,  and 
the  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. No  such  thing  as  a  perfect  or 
mathematical  contact  can  take  place 
between  two  material  bodies;  hence, 
when  we  speak  of  the  contact  of  bodies, 
or  the  particles  of  bodies,  such  con- 
tact is  to  be  regarded  only  as  physical, 
not  mathematical. 

CONTAC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  touch- 
ing. 

CONTA'6ION,  n.  [Lat.  contagio,  from 
the  root  of  contingo,  tango,  primarily 
tago,  to  touch.]  1.  Literally,  a  touch 
or  touching.  Hence,  the  communica- 
tion of  a  disease  by  contact,  or  the 
matter  communicated.  More  gener- 
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(illy,  that  subtile  matter  which  proceeds 
from  a  diseased  person  or  body,  and 
communicates  the  disease  to  another 
person  ;  as  in  cases  of  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  diseases  which  are  com- 
municated without  contact.  This  con- 
tagion proceeds  from  the  breath  of  the 
diseased,  from  the  perspiration  or 
other  excretions.  Properly  speaking, 
contagion  is  the  communication  of  dis- 
ease strictly  by  contact,  while  infec- 
tion is  a  communication  either  by 
actual  contact,  or  by  the  miasmata 
which  one  body  gives  out  and  the 
other  receives.  This  strictness,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  regarded,  the  two 
words  being  generally  confounded ; 
they  must,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  epidemic,  which  refers  to  disease 
caught  through  a  general  predisposi- 
tion, either  of  the  human  body,  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  to  receive  it,  or  of  the 
air  to  give  it. — 2.  That  which  commu- 
nicates evil  from  one  to  another ;  in- 
fection; that  which  propagates  mis- 
chief ;  as,  the  contagion  of  vice  or  of 
evil  example. — 3.  Pestilence;  a  pes- 
tilential disease  ;  venomous  exhala- 
tions. 

CONTA'GIONED,  a.  Affected  by  con- 
tagion. 

CONTA'GIOUS,  a.  Containing  or 
generating  contagion;  catching;  that 
may  be  communicated  by  contact,  or 
by  a  subtile  excreted  matter;  as,  a 
contagious  disease. — 2.  Poisonous ;  pes- 
tilential ;  containing  contagion  ;  as, 
contagious  air;  contagious  clothing 

3.  Containing   mischief  that  may  be 
propagated;  as,  contagious  example. — 

4.  That  may  be  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  or  may  excite  like  affections 
in  others. 

His  genius  rendered  his  courage  more 
contagious.  Wirt. 

CONTA'GIOUSLY,  adv.  By  con- 
tagion. 

CONTA'GIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  contagious. 

CONTAIN,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contineo;  con 
and  teneo,  to  hold.  See  TENET,  TE- 
NURE.] 1.  To  hold,  as  a  vessel;  as, 
the  vessel  contains  a  gallon.  Hence, 
to  have  capacity ;  to  be  able  to  hold ; 
applied  to  tin  empty  vessel. — 2.  To 
comprehend;  to  hold  within  specified 
limits. 
Behold,  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens, 

cannot  contain  thee;  1  Kings  1Tiii.  -7. 
:i.  To  comprehend ;  to  comprise.  The 
history  of  Livy  contains  a  hundred  and 
forty  books. — 4.  To  hold  within  limits 
prescribed;  to  restrain;  to  withhold 
from  trespass  or  disorder. 

The  king's  person  contains  the  unruly 
people  from  evil  occasions. t  Spenrer. 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  our- 
selves. Shale. 

5.  To  include.    This  article  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  account.     This  number 
does  not  contain  the  article  specified. — 

6.  To  inclose ;  as,  this  cover  or  envelope 
contains  a  letter. 

CONTAIN,  v.  i.  To  live  in  continence 
or  chastity. 

CONTAINABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
tained or  comprised. 

CONTAINED,  pp.  Held;  compre- 
hended ;  comprised ;  included ;  in- 
closed. 

CONTAINING,  M>r.  Holding;  having 
capacity  to  hold ;  comprehending ;  com- 
prising ;  including ;  inclosing. 

CONTAMINATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con- 
tamino;  con  and  ant.  tamino.  Qu. 


CONTEMPLATE 


CONTEMPORIZING 


CONTEND 


Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  trs-j,  tama,  to  defile.] 
To  defile;  to  pollute;  usually  in  a 
figurative  sense;  to  sully;  to  tarnish; 
to  taint.  Lewdness  contaminates  char- 
acter; cowardice  contaminates  honour. 

Shall  we  now 

Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? 
Skak. 

CONTAMINATE,  a.  Polluted;  de- 
filed; corrupt. 

CONTAMINATED,  pp.  Polluted; 
denied;  tarnished. 

CONTAMINATING,  ppr.  Polluting; 
defiling;  tarnishing. 

CONTAMINATION,  n.  The  act  of 
polluting;  pollution;  defilement;  taint. 

CONTAM'INATIVE,  a.  Adapted  to 
contaminate. 

CON'TECK,  n.  Quarrel;  contention. 
[Not  English.] 

CONTEC'TlON.t  n.  [Lat.  conteyo.] 
A  covering. 

CONTEMN',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contemno;  con 
and  temno,  to  despise;  It.  contennere; 
Ar.  thauma,  to  drive  away,  to  despise.] 

1.  To  despise ;  to  consider  and  treat  as 
mean  and  despicable ;  to  scorn. 

In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned; 
ft.  xv. 

2.  To  slight;  to  neglect  as  unworthy 
of  regard;  to  reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  God ; 
Ps.  x. 

They  contemn  the  counsel  of  the  Most 
High;  Ps.  cvii. 

CONTEM'NED,  pp.  Despised;  scorn- 
ed ;  slighted ;  neglected,  or  rejected 

with  disdain. 

CONTEM'NER,n.  One  who  contemns; 

a  despiser;  a  scorn  er. 

CONTEM'NING,  ppr.  Despising; 
slighting,  as  vile  or  despicable;  ne- 
glecting or  rejecting,  as  unworthy  of 
regard. 

CONTEM'PER,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  con- 
tempero ;  con  and  tempera,  to  mix  or 
temper.  See  TEMPER.]  To  moderate; 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mixture 
with  opposite  or  different  qualities;  to 
temper. 

The   leaves  qualify  and  contemper    the 
heat.  Say. 

CONTEM'PER  AMENT,  n.  Moderated 
or  qualified  degree;  a  degree  of  any 
quality  reduced  to  that  of  another ; 
temperament. 

CONTEM'PERATE,  v.  t.  [See  CON- 
TEMPER.]  To  temper;  to  reduce  the 
quality  of,  by  mixing  something  oppo- 
site or  different ;  to  moderate. 

CONTEMPERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
reducing  a  quality  by  admixture  of 
the  contrary;  the  act  of  moderating 
or  tempering. — 2. Temperament;  pro- 
portionate mixture;  as,  the  contem- 
perament  of  humours  in  different 
bodies.  [Instead  of  these  words,  tem- 
per and  temperament  are  now  generally 
used.] 

CONTEM'PERATURE,  n.  Like  tem- 
perature or  temperament. 

CON'TEMPLATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  con- 
templor.\  1.  To  view  or  consider  with 
continued  attention  ;  to  study ;  to 
meditate  on.  This  word  expresses  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  but  sometimes 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  eyes ; 
as,  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  More 
generally,  the  act  of  the  mind  only  is 
intended;  as,  to  contemplate  the  won- 
ders of  redemption ;  to  contemplate 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  future 
prospects. 

Teach  me  to  contemplate  thy  grace. 

Mrt.  Delany 


2.  To  consider  or  have  in  view  in 
reference  to  a  future  act  or  event;  to 
intend. 

A  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  June  26,  1 792,  contemplates  a  supply 
from  the  Uuited  States  of  four  millious  of 
livres. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  com- 
plete the  information  contemplated  by  those 
resolutions.  Hamilton'!  Report. 

If  a  treaty  containsany  stipulations  which 
contemplate  a  state  of  future  war. 

Kent't  Commentaries 

CON'TEMPLATE,  v.  i.  To  think  stu- 
diously; to  study;  to  muse;  to  medi- 
tate ;  as,  he  delights  to  contemplate  on 
the  works  of  creation. 

CON'TEMPLATED,  pp.  Considered 
with  attention;  meditated  on;  in- 
tended. 

CONTEMPLATING,  ppr.  Consider- 
ing with  continued  attention ;  meditat- 
ing on;  musing. 

CONTEMPLATION,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
templatio.]  1.  The  act  of  the  mind  in 
considering  with  attention ;  medita- 
tion; study;  continued  attention  of 
the  mind  to  a  particular  subject. 

Contemplation  is  keeping  the  idea,  brought 

into  the  mind,  some  time  actually  in  view. 

Locke. 

2.  Holy  meditation ;  attention  to  sacred 
things;  a  particular  application  of  the 
foregoing  definition. —  To  have  in  con- 
templation, to  intend  or  purpose,  or  to 
have  under  consideration. 

CONTEM'PLATIST,  n.  One  who  con- 
templates. 

CONTEMPLATIVE,  a.  Given  to  con- 
templation, or  continued  application 
of  the  mind  to  a  subject;  studious; 
thoughtful ;  as,  a  contemplative  philo- 
sopher or  mind. — 2.  Employed  in  study; 
as,  a  contemplative  life. — 3.  Having  the 
appearance  of  study,  or  a  studious 
habit ;  as,  a  contemplative  look. — 4. 
Having  the  power  of  thought  or  medi- 
tation ;  as,  the  contemplative  faculty  of 
man. 

CONTEMPLATIVELY,  aJv.  With 
contemplation ;  attentively  ;  thought- 
fully ;  with  deep  attention. 

CON'TEMPLATOR,  n.  One  who  eon- 
templates  ;  one  employed  in  study  or 
meditation  ;  an  inquirer  after  know- 
ledge. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS,  a.  [See  CO- 
TEMPORARY.]  Living  or  being  at  the 
same  time. 

CONTEMPORANEOUSLY,  adv.  At 
the  same  time  with  some  other  event. 

CONTEM'PORARINESS,  n.  Exist- 
ence at  the  same  time. 

CONTEM'PORARY,  a.  [It.  Sp.  con- 
temporaneo;  Fr.  contemporain;  Lat. 
content poralis ;  con  and  temporalis, 
temporarius,  from  tempos,  time.  For 
the  sake  of  easier  pronunciation  and  a 
more  agreeable  sound,  this  word  is 
often  changed  to  cotemporary,  and  this 
is  the  preferable  word.]  Coetaneous; 
living  at  the  same  time,  applied  to  per- 
sons; being  or  existing  at  the  same 
time,  applied  to  things;  as,  contempo- 
rary kings ;  contemporary  events.  [See 
COTEMPORARY,  the  preferable  word.] 

CONTEM'PORARY,  n.  One  who  lives 
at  the  same  time  with  another ;  as,  So- 
crates and  Plato  were  contemporaries. 

CONTEM'PORIZE,t  ».  t.  To  make 
contemporary;  to  place  in  the  same 
age  or  time. 

CONTEMPORIZED,  pp.  Placed  in 
the  same  time  or  age. 

CONTEM'PORIZING.ppj.  Placing  in 
the  same  time. 
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CONTEMPT',  n.  [Lat.  contemptus.  See 
CONTKMN.]  1.  The  act  of  despising  ; 
the  act  of  viewing  or  considering  and 
treating  as  mean,  vile,  and  worthless  ; 
disdain;  hatred  of  what  is  mean  or 
deemed  vile.  This  word  is  one  of  the 
strongest  expressions  of  a  mean  opi- 
nion which  the  language  affords. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great, 
the  contempt  of  which  is  great.        Additon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised;  whence, 
in  a  scriptural  sense,  shame,  disgrace. 

Some  shall   awake   to  everlasting    con- 
tempt; Dan.  xii. 

3.  In  law,  disobedience  of  the  rules  and 
orders  of  a  court,  which  is  a  punish- 
able offence. 

CONTEMPT'IBLE,  a.  [Lat.  contemp- 
tibilis.]  1.  "Worthy  of  contempt ;  that 
deserves  scorn,  or  disdain  ;  despicable ; 
mean  ;  vile.  Intemperance  is  a  con- 
temptible vice.  No  plant  or  animal  is 
so  contemptible  as  not  to  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  pride 
that  leads  to  duelling  is  a  contemptible 
passion. — 2.  Apt  to  despise ;  contemp- 
tuous. [Not  legitimate.] 

CONTEMPTIBLENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  contemptible,  or  of  being  de- 
spised ;  despicableness ;  meanness ; 
vileness. 

CONTEMPT'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
temptible manner ;  meanly ;  in  a  man- 
ner deserving  of  contempt. 

CONTEMPT'UOUS,  a.  Manifesting  or 
expressing  contempt  or  disdain;  scorn- 
ful ;  as,  contemptuous  language  or  man- 
ner; a  contemptuous  opinion.  Applied 
to  men,  apt  to  despise  ;  haughty ;  inso- 
lent ;  as,  a  nation,  proud,  severe,  con- 
temptuous. 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
temptuous manner;  with  scorn  or  dis- 
dain ;  despitefully. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians 
were  poor,  and  treated  contemptuously. 

Taylor. 

CONTEMPT'UOUSNESS,  n.  Disposi- 
tion to  contempt;  act  of  contempt; 
insolence  ;  scornfulness  ;  haughtiness. 

CONTEND',  v.  i.  [Lat.  contendo;  con 
and  tendo,  to  stretch,  from  teneo,  Gr. 
•rut*.  See  TEND,  TENET.]  1.  To  strive, 
or  to  strive  against ;  to  struggle  in  op- 
position. 

Distress  not    the  Moabites,  nor  contend 
with  them  in  battle  ;   Deut.  ii. 

2.  To  strive ;  to  use  earnest  efforts  to 
obtain,  or  to  defend  and  preserve. 

You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow. 

Drydrn. 

Ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  Jude  Hi. 

3.  To  dispute  earnestly;  to  strive  in 
debate. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  con- 
tended with  him  ;   Acts  xi  ;  Job  ix. 

4.  To  reprove   sharply;  to  chide;  to 
strive  to  convince  and  reclaim. 

Then  contended  I  with  the  rulers;   Neh. 
xiii. 

5.  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to  punish. 
The  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire; 

Amos  vii. 

6.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute  fiercely ;  to 
wrangle.     The   parties   contend  about 
trifles. —  To   contend  for,  to   strive  to 
obtain ;  as,  two  competitors  contend  for 
the  prize. 

CONTEND',  r.  t.  To  dispute;  to  con- 
test. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world 
•with    Rome.  Dryden. 

This  transitive  use  of  contend  is  not 


CONTENTED 


CONTEST 


CONTIGUITY 


strictly  legitimate.  The  phrase  is  el- 
liptical, for  being  understood  after  con- 
tend; but  it  is  admissible  in  poetry. 

CONTEND'ED,  pp.  Urged  in  argu- 
ment or  debate;  disputed;  contested. 

CONTEND'ENT,  n.  An  antagonist  or 
opposer. 

CONTEND'ER,  n.  One  who  contends; 
a  combatant;  a  champion. 

CONTENDING,  j>pr.  Striving;  strug- 
gling to  oppose ;  debating ;  urging  in 
argument;  quarreling. — 2.  a.  Clash- 
ing; opposing;  rival;  as,  contending 
claims  or  interests. 

CONTEN'EMENT,  n.  [con  and  tene- 
ment.] Land,  or  freehold  contiguous 
to  a  tenement. 

CONTENT',  a.  [Lat.  contentus,  from 
contineor,  to  be  held :  con  and  teneo,  to 
hold.]  Literally,  held,  contained  with- 
in limits ;  hence,  quiet ;  not  disturbed ; 
having  a  mind  at  peace ;  easy ;  satis- 
fied, so  as  not  to  repine,  object,  or  op- 
pose. 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Pope. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there- 
with content;  1  Tim.  vi. 

Content  and  non-content,  words  by 
which  assent  and  dissent  are  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ay  and  No  are 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

CONTENT',  v.  t.  To  satisfy  the  mind  ; 
to  make  quiet,  so  as  to  stop  complaint 
or  opposition ;  to  appease ;  to  make 
easy  in  any  situation ;  used  chiefly  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  obscure  and 
confused  ideas,  where  clearer  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Walts. 
Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  re- 
leased Barabbas ;  Mark  xy. 
2.  To  please  or  gratify. 

It  doth  much  content  me, 
To  hear  him  so  inclined.  Shak. 

CONTENT,  n.  Rest  or  quietness  of 
the  mind  in  the  present  condition ;  sa- 
tisfaction which  holds  the  mind  in 
peace,  restraining  complaint,  opposi- 
tion, or  further  desire,  and  often  im- 
plying a  moderate  degree  of  happiness. 
A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secur'd  ; 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd. 
Smith. 

2.  Acquiescence;  satisfaction  without 

examination. 

The  style  is  excellent ; 

The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Pope. 

CON'TENT,  n.  Often  in  the  plural, 
Contents.  That  which  is  contained ; 
the  thing  or  things  held,  included,  or 
comprehended  within  a  limit  or  line ; 
as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale  ;  of  a 
room  or  a  ship  ;  the  contents  of  a  book 
or  writing. — 2.  In  geom.,  the  area  or 
quantity  of  matter  or  space  included 
in  certain  lines.— Linear  content,  length 
simply;  superficial  content,  area  or  sur- 
face ;  solid  content  (in  which  sense  the 
word  is  chiefly  used),  also  called  vol- 
ume, is  the  number  of  solid  units  con- 
tained in  a  space;  as,  for  example,  the 
number  of  cubical  inches,  feet,  yards, 
&c.— 3.  The  power  of  containing;  ca- 
pacity ;  extent  within  limits ;  as,  a  ship 
of  great  content.  [But  in  this  sense  the 
plural  is  generally  used.] — 4.  Heads  of 
what  a  book  contains;  an  index 

CONTENTA'TION.f  n.  Content ;  sa- 
tisfaction. 

CONTENTED,  pp.   or   a.  Satisfied; 

quiet ;  easy  in  mind ;  not  complaining, 

opposing,   or   demanding  more.     The 

good  man  is  contented  with  his  lot.     It 

I. 


is  our  duty  to  be  contented  with  the 
dispensations  of  Providence 

CONTENTEDLY,  odw.  In  a  contented 
manner  ;  quietly ;  without  concern. 

CONTENTEDNESS,  n.  State  of  rest- 
ing in  mind;  quiet;  satisfaction  of 
mind  with  any  condition  or  event. 

€ONTENTFUL,t  a.  Full  of  content- 

CONTEN'TION,  n.  [Lat.  contentio. 
See  CONTEND.]  1.  Strife;  struggle;  a 
violent  effort  to  obtain  something,  or 
to  resist  a  person,  claim,  or  injury ; 
contest ;  quarrel. — 2.  Strife  in  words 
or  debate;  quarrel;  angry  contest; 
controversy. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies, 
and  contentions,  and  strivings  about  the  law- 
Tit,  iii. 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention;  Prov. 
xviii. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavour  to  excel;  emu- 
lation.— 4.-J*  Eagerness;  zeal;  ardour; 
vehemence  of  endeavour. 

This  is  an  end  worthy  of  our  utmost  con- 
tention to  obtain.  Rogert. 
CONTENTIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  contentieux; 
It.  contenzioso.]  1.  Apt  to  contend; 
given  to  angry  debate;  quarrelsome; 
perverse. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day,  and 
a  contentious  woman,  are  alike;  Prov. 
xxvii. 

2.  Relating  to  contention  in  law  ;  re- 
lating to  litigation;  having  power  to 
decide  causes  between  contending  par- 
ties; as,  a  court  of  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion— 3.  Exciting  or  adapted  to  pro- 
voke contention  or  disputes;  as,  a  con- 
tentious subject. 

CONTEN'TIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tentious manner ;  quarrelsomely ;  per- 
versely. 

CONTEN'TIOUSNESS,  n.  A  disposi- 
tion to  contend ;  proneness  to  contest ; 
perverseness;  quarrelsomeness. 

CONTENTLESS,  a.  Discontented; 
dissatisfied;  uneasy. 

€ONTENT'LY,t  adv.  In  a  contented 

CONTENTMENT,  n.  [Fr.  contente- 
ment.]  1.  Content;  a  resting  or  satis- 
faction of  mind  without  disquiet;  ac- 
quiescence. 

Contentment,  without  external  honour,  is 
humility.  Grew. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain  ; 
1  Tim.  vi. 

2.  Gratification. 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  a  day,  to  give 
his  mind  some  contentment.  Wotton. 

CONTERM'INABLE,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
terminus.]  Capable  of  the  same 
bounds. 

CONTERM'INATE,  a.  Having  the 
same  bounds. 

CONTERM'INOUS,  a.  [Lat.  canter- 
minus;  con  and  terminus,  a  border.] 
Bordering  upon ;  touching  at  the  boun- 
dary ;  contiguous ;  as,  a  people  conter- 
minous to  the  Roman  territory 

CONTERRA'NEAN,    )  fa.  [Lat.  con- 

€ONTERRA'NEOUS,  f  terraneus  ; 
con  and  terra,  country.]  Being  of  the 
same  country. 

CONTEST',  u.  t.  [Fr.  contester,  to  dis- 
pute. The  Sp.  and  Port,  contestar, 
and  Lat.  contestor,  have  a  different 
sense,  being  equivalent  to  the  Eng.  at- 
test. See  TEST.]  1.  To  dispute;  to 
strive  earnestly  to  hold  or  maintain ;  to 
struggle  to  defend.  The  troops  con- 
tested every  inch  of  ground.— 2.  To  dis- 
pute; to  argue  in  opposition  to;  to 
controvert;  to  litigate;  to  oppose;  to 
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call  in  question;  as,  the  advocate  con- 
tested every  point. 

None  have  contested  the  proportion  of 
these  ancient  pieces.  Drytten. 

CONTEST',  v.  i.   To  strive;   to  con- 
tend; followed  by  with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  -adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  contesting  with  it,  when 
there  are  hopes  of  victory.  Surnet. 

2.  To  vie ;  to  emulate. 
Of  man  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  con- 
test. p0pe. 
CON'TEST,  n.  Strife;  struggle  for  vic- 
tory, superiority,  or  in  defence;  strug- 
gle in  arms.     All  Europe  engaged  in 
the  contest  against  France.     The  con- 
test was  furious. — 2.  Dispute ;  debate  ; 
violent  controversy ;  strife  in  argument. 
Leave    all    noisy  contests,  all   immodest 
clamours  and  brawling  language.       Walls. 
CONTEST' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
puted or  debated ;  disputable ;  contro- 
vertible. 

CONTESTABLENESS,  n.  Possibility 
of  being  contested. 

CONTESTATION, «.  The  act  of  con- 
testing; strife;  dispute. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic  contesta- 
tions, she  found  means  to  withdraw. 

Clarendon. 

2.  Testimony ;  proof  by  witnesses. 
CONTEST'ED,  pp.  Disputed. 
CONTESTING,  ppr.  Disputing. 
CONTESTING,   n.   The  act  of  con- 
tending. 

CONTEST'INGLY.odB.  In  a  contend- 
ing manner. 

CON'TESTLESS,  a.  Not  to  be  dis 
puted. 

CONTEX'.f  v.  t.  To  weave  together. 
CON'TEXT,  n.  [Lat.  contextus,  from 
contexo;  con  and  texo,  to  weave.]  The 
general  series  or  composition  of  a  dis- 
course ;  more  particularly,  the  parts  of 
a  discourse  which  precede  or  follow  the 
sentence  quoted ;  the  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which  are  near  the  text,  either  be- 
fore it  or  after  it.  The  sense  of  a 
passage  of  scripture  is  often  illustrated 
by  the  context. 

CONTEXT,  a.   Knit   or   woven    to- 
gether; close;  firm. 
CONTEXT'.t  v.  t.  To  knit  together 
CONTEX'TURE,   n.   The  manner  of 
interweaving  several  parts   into   one 
body ;  the  disposition  and  union  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  thing,  with  re- 
spect to   each   other;  composition  of 
parts ;  constitution ;  as,  a  silk  of  ad- 
mirable contexture. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture; 
his  limbs  rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton. 
In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  industrial  ac- 
cession borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
It  takes  place  "where  things  belonging 
to  one,  are  wrought  into  another's 
cloth,  and  are  carried  therewith  as  ac- 
cessary." It  is  similar  to  constructure, 
whereby  if  a  house  be  repaired  with 
the  materials  of  another,  the  materials 
accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  full 
reparation,  however,  being  due  to  the 
owner  of  the  materials. 
CONTEX'TURAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
contexture,  or  to  the  human  frame 
CONTEX'TURED,  a.  Woven;  formed 
into  texture. 

CONTIGNA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  contigna- 
tio;  con  and  lignum,  a  beam.]  1.  A 
frame  of  beams ;  a  story. — 2.  The  act 
of  framing  together,  or  uniting  beams 
in  a  fabric. 

CONTIGU'ITY,  n.  [See  CONTIOUOCS.] 

Actual  contact  of  bodies ;  a  touching  ; 

nearness  of  situation  or  place. — 2.  In 

meta.,  one  of  the  associating  principles 
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of  the  mind.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, when  we  think  of  any  place 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  are 
apt  to  think  at  the  same  time  of  the 
neighbouring  places  and  persons;  or 
when  we  see  any  place  where  we  have 
been  formerly  happy,  or  unhappy,  the 
sight  renews  the  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable ideas  formerly  realized  there. 

€ONTIG'UOUS,  a.  [Lat.  contiguus; 
con  and  tango,  togo,  to  touch.]  Touch- 
ing ;  meeting  or  joining  at  the  surface 
or  border;  close  together;  neighbour- 
ing; bordering  or  adjoining,  as  two 
contiguous  bodies,  houses,  or  countries, 
usually  followed  by  to.  Contiguous  an- 
gles, such  as  have  one  leg  or  side  com- 
mon to  each  angle,  and  are  otherwise 
called  adjoining  or  adjacent  angles. 
[See  ANGLE.] 

CONTIGUOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  touch;  without  intervening  space. 

CONTIG'UOUSNESS,  n.  A  state  of 
contact ;  close  union  of  surfaces  or 
borders. 

CON'TINENCE,  \n.  [Lat.  continentia, 

eON'TINENCYJ  from  contineo,  to 
hold,  or  withhold;  con  and  teneo,  to 
hold.  See  TENET.]  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  the  restraint  which  a  person  im- 
poses upon  his  desires  and  passions; 
self-command. — 2.  Appropriately,  the 
restraint  of  the  passion  for  sexual  en- 
joyment; resistance  of  concupiscence; 
forbearance  of  lewd  pleasures:  hence, 
chastity.  But  the  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  males,  as  chastity  is  to  females. 
Scipio  the  younger  exhibited  the  noblest 
example  of  continence  recorded  in  Pa- 
gan liistory ;  an  example  surpassed  only 
by  that  of  Joseph  in  sacred  history. — 

3.  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure. 
Content  without   lawful  venery,  is  con- 
tinence, without  unlawful,  is  chastity.  Grew. 

4.  Moderation  in    the  indulgence  of 
sexual  enjoyment. 

Chastity   is   either   abstinence  or   conti- 
nence ;  abstinence   is    that   of    virgins    or 
widows;  continence,  that  of  married  persons. 
Taylor. 

5."f*  Continuity;  uninterrupted  course. 
CON'TINENT,  a.  [Lat.  continent.]  1. 
Refraining  from  unlawful  sexual  com- 
merce, or  moderate  in  the  indulgence 
of  lawful  pleasure ;  chaste. — 2.  Re- 
strained ;  moderate ;  temperate. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance.  Shak. 

3.  Opposing;  restraining. — 4.  Continu- 
ous, connected;  not  interrupted ;  as,  a 
continent  fever.  More  generally  we 
now  say  a  continued  fever. 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  conti- 
nent with  America.  Brereit'ood. 
CON'TINENT,  n.  In  geog.,  a  great 
extent  of  land,  not  disjoined  or  inter- 
rupted by  a  sea ;  a  connected  tract  of 
land  of  great  extent ;  as,  the  Eastern 
and  Western  continent.  It  differs  from 
an  island  only  in  extent.  New  Hol- 
land may  be  denominated  a  continent. 
Britain  is  called  a  continent,  as  opposed 
to  the  island  of  Anglesey.  In  Spenser, 
continent  is  used  for  ground  in  general. 
2.f  That  which  contains  any  thing. 
CONTINENTAL,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a  continent ;  as,  the  continen- 
tal powers  of  Europe.  In  America, 
pertaining  to  the  United  States,  as  con- 
tinental money,  in  distinction  from 
what  pertains  to  the  separate  states ;  a 
word  much  used  during  the  revolution. 
CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  In  mo- 
dern hist.,  the  celebrated  plan  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  for  excluding  the 
merchandise  of  England  from  all  parts 
of  the  Continent.  It  was  commencec 


by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  issued  21st 
Nov.  1806,  which  declared  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  made 
prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  found 
in  the  territories  occupied  by  Frame 
and  her  allies.  The  blockade,  however, 
was  far  from  complete,  and  means  were 
soon  contrived  for  its  evasion. 

CON'TINENTLY,  adv.  In  a  continent 
manner;  chastely;  moderately;  tem- 
perately. 

CONTINGE',  v.  i.  [Lat.  contingo.]  To 
touch;  to  happen. 

CONTINGENCE,)  n.    [Lat.    contin- 

CONTIN'GENCY,  J  gens;  contingo,to 
fall,  or  happen  to  ;  con  and  tango,  to 
touch.  See  TOUCH.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  contingent  or  casual ;  a  happen- 
ing ;  or  the  possibility  of  coming  to  pass. 
We  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  on  the 
contingenry  of  human  actions.  South. 

2.  Casualty ;  accident ;  fortuitous  event. 
The  success  of  the  attempt  will  de- 
pend on  contingencies.  [See  ACCIDENT 
and  CASUALTY.] 

CONTINGENT,  a.  Falling  or  coming 
by  chance,  that  is,  without  design  or 
expectation  on  our  part;  accidental; 
casual.  On  our  part,  we  speak  of 
chance  or  contingencies;  but  with  an 
infinite  being,  nothing  can  be  contin- 
gent.— 2.  In  law,  depending  on  an  un- 
certainty ;  as,  a  contingent  remainder. 
— Contingent  debts,  in  Scott  law,  debts 
due  provisionally  in  a  certain  event. — 
Contingent  legacy,  a  legacy,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  depends  upon  an  uncer- 
tain future  event;  as,  where  a  legacy  is 
given,  provided  the  legatee  shall  arrive 
at  a  certain  age. — Contingent  truth.  [See 
TRUTH.] 

CONTINGENT,  n.  A  fortuitous  event ; 
that  which  comes  without  our  design, 
foresight,  or  expectation. — 2.  That 
which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  ap- 
portionment among  a  number ;  a  quota ; 
an  equal  or  suitable  share  ;  proportion. 
Each  prince  furnishes  his  contingent  of 
men,  money,  and  munitions. 

CONTINGENTLY,  adv.  Accidental- 
ly ;  without  design  or  foresight. 

CONTINGENTNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  contingent ;  fortuitousness. 

CONTIN'UABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

CONTIN'UAL,  a.  [Fr.  continuel;  Lat. 
continuus.  See  CONTINUE.]  1.  Pro- 
ceeding without  interruption  or  ces- 
sation ;  unceasing ;  not  intermitting ; 
used  in  reference  to  time. 

He  that  hath  a  merry  heart  hath  a  conti- 
nual feast;  Prov.  xv. 

I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sor- 
row of  heart;  Rom.  ix. 
2.  Very  frequent ;  often  repeated ;  as, 
the  charitable  man  has  continual  appli- 
cations for  alms.— 3.  Continual  fever, 
or  continued  fever,  a  fever  that  abates, 
but  never  entirely  intermits,  till  it 
comes  to  a  crisis ;  thus  distinguished 
from  remitting  and  intermitting  fever. 
4.  Continual  claim,  in  law,  a  claim  that 
is  made  from  time  to  time  within  every 
year  or  day,  to  land  or  other  estate,  the 
possession  of  which  cannot  be  obtained 
without  hazard. — 5.  Perpetual. 
CONTINUALLY,  adv.  Without  pause 
or  cessation ;  unceasingly ;  as,  the  ocean 
is  continually  rolling  its  waves  on  the 
shore. — 2.  Very  often ;  in  repeated  suc- 
cession ;  from  time  to  time. 

Thou  shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  conti- 
nually; 2  Sam.  ix. 
CONTIN'UALNESS,  n.  Permanence. 
CONTINUANCE,  n.  [See  CONTINUE/ 
A  holding  on  or  remaining  in  a  parti- 


cular  state,  or  in  a  course  or  series. 
Applied  to  time,  duration ;  a  state  of 
lasting ;  as,  the  continuance  of  rain  or 
fair  weather  for  a  day  or  a  week.  Sen- 
sual pleasure  is  of  short  continuance. — 

2.  Perseverance;    as,  no   excuse  will 
justify  a  continuance  in  sin. 

By  patient  continuance  in  well  doing ; 
Rom.  ii. 

3.  Abode;    residence;   as,  during  our 
continuance  in  Paris. — 4.  Succession  un- 
interrupted ;  continuation ;  a  prolong- 
ing of  existence  ;  as,  the  brute  regards 
the  continuance  of  his  species. — 5.  Pro- 
gression of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written, 
which  in  continuance  were  fashioned  ;  Ps. 
cxxxix. 

6.  In  laWf  the  deferring  of  a  suit,  or  the 
giving  of  a  day  for  the  parties  to  a  suit 
to  appear.  After  issue  or  demurrer 
joined,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pre- 
vious stages  of  proceeding,  a  day  is 
continually  given,  and  entered  upon  re- 
cord, for  the  parties  to  appear  from 
time  to  time.  The  giving  of  this  day 
is  called  a, continuance. — 7.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  deferring  of  a  trial  or 
suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court 
to  another, — 8.f  Continuity ;  resistance 
to  a  separation  of  parts ;  a  holding  to- 
gether. 

CONTIN'UATE,  v.  t.  To  join  closely 
together. 

CONTIN'UATE,  a.  [Lat.  continuatus.] 

1.  Immediately  united;  holding  toge- 
ther.     [Lit.    us.] — 2.   Uninterrupted ; 
unbroken.     [Lit.  us.] 

CONTIN'UATED,  j>i>.  Closely  joined. 

CONTIN'UATELY,  adv.  With  con- 
tinuity ;  without  interruption.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONTIN'UATING,j>/»r.  Closely  unit- 
ing. 

CONTINUATION,  n.  [Lat.  continua- 
tio.]  1.  Extension  of  existence  in  a 
series  or  line ;  succession  uninterrupted. 
These  things  must  be  works  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  continual  ion  of  the  species.  Ray. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a  fur- 
ther point ;    as,  the  continuation  of  a 
story. — 3.  Extension  in  space;  produc- 
tion ;  a  carrying  on  in  length ;  as,  the 
continuation  of  a  line  in  surveying. — 
Continuation  of  the  diet.    In  Scott  law, 
the  summons  in  a  civil  process,  autho- 
rizes the  defender  to  be  cited,  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day,  with  continuation  of 
days,  and  he  may  be  brought  into  court, 
either  on  the  day  named,  or  later,  as 
the  party  chooses,  unless  it  be  forced 
on  by  protestation. 

CONTIN'UATIVE,  n.  An  expression 
noting  permanence  or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuaticet:  as. 
Rome  remains  to  this  day;  which  includes 
at  least  two  propositions,  viz.  Rome  was, 
and  Rome  is.  H'uttt, 

2.  In  gram.,  &  word  that  continues. 

CONTINUA'TOR,  n.  One  who  conti- 
nues or  keeps  up  a  series  or  succession. 

CONTINUE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  continuer;  Lat. 
continuo;  con  and  teneo,  to  hold.  See 
TENET.]  1.  To  remain  in  a  state  or 
place ;  to  abide  for  any  time  indefinitely. 
The  multitude  continue  with  me  now  three 
days  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  Matt.  xv. 

2.  To  last;  to  be  durable;  to  endure; 
to  be  permanent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue;  \  Sam. 
xiii. 

3.  To  persevere;    to  be  steadfast   or 
constant  in  any  course. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed;  John  viii. 
CONTIN'UE,  v.  (.To  protract;  not  to 
cease  from  or  to  terminate. 
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O  continue  thy  loving-kindness  to  them 
that  know  thee;   Ps.  xxxvi. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  thing  to  ano 
ther;  to  produce  or  draw  out  in  length 
Continue  the  line  from  A  to  B.     Le 
the  line  be  continued  to  the  boundary 

3.  To  persevere  in;  not  to  cease  to  do 
or  use  ;  as,  to  continue  the  same  diet. — 
4.f  To  hold  to  or  unite. 

The  navel  continual  the  infant  to  its  mo 
thl>r-  Brou-n 

eONTIN'UED,  pp.  Drawn  out;  pro- 
tracted; produced;  extended  in  length 

extended  without  interruption 2.  a. 

Extended  in  time  without  intermission; 
proceeding  without  cessation ;  unceas- 
ing ;  as  a  continued  fever,  which  abates 
but  never  entirely  intermits.  A  con- 
tinued bass  is  performed  through  the 
whole  piece — Continued,  or  continual 
proportionals,  a  series  of  three  or  more 
quantities  compared  together,  so  that 
the  ratio  is  the  same  between  every 
two  adjacent  terms,  viz.,  between  the 
1st  and  2d ;  the  2d  and  3d  ;  the  3d  and 
4th,  &c.,  as  1,  2, 4,  8, 16,  &c.,  where  the 
terms  continually  increase  in  a  double 
ratio.  Such  quantities  are  also  said  to 
be  in  continued  proportion,  and  a  series 
of  continued  proportionals  is  otherwise 
called  a  progression. 
CONTINUED  FRACTIONS,  n.  In 
arith.,  a  species  of  fractions  which  have 
acquired  great  value,  by  their  applica- 
tion to  the  solution  of  numerical  equa- 
tions, and  of  problems  in  the  indeter- 
minate analysis.  A  continued  fraction 
is  one  whose  denominator  is  an  integer 
with  a  fraction,  which  latter  fraction 
has  for  its  denominator  an  integer  with 
a  fraction,  and  the  same  for  this  last 
fraction  again,  and  so  on  to  any  extent. 
The  reduction  of  common  fractions  and 
ratios  that  are  expressed  in  large  num- 
bers to  continued  fractions,  is  no  more 
than  the  common  method  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  the  two 
terms ;  for  then  the  several  quotients 
become  the  denominators  of  the  frac- 
tions, the  numerators  being  always  1, 
or  unity.  An  approximation  may  thus 
be  made  to  the  value  of  a  fraction 
whose  numerator  and  denominator  are 
in  too  high  terms,  and  the  farther  the 
division  is  carried,  the  nearer  will  the 
approximation  be  to  the  true  value. 
CONTIN'UEDLY,  adv.  Without  in- 
terruption ;  without  ceasing. 
CONTIN'UER,  n.  One  who  continues; 
one  that  has  the  power  of  perseverance 
CONTINUING,  ppr.  Remaining  fixed 
or  permanent;  abiding;  lasting;  en- 
during; persevering;  protracting;  pro- 
ducing in  length. — 2.  a.  Permanent. 
•  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city ;  Heb. 
xiii. 

CONTINUITY,  n.  [Lat.  coniimiUat.} 
Connection  uninterrupted;  cohesion: 
close  union  of  parts ;  unbroken  texture. 
Philosophers  talk  of  the  solution  of 
continuity. — Law  of  continuity,  a  prin- 
ciple of  considerable  use  in  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  change  in 
general,  and  which  may  be  thus  enun- 
ciated : — Nothing  passes  from  one  state 
to  another,  tcithout  passing  through  all 
the  intermediate  states. 
CONTIN'UO.  In  mnsic,  continued 
CONTIN'IIOrS,  a.  [Lat.  continuus.] 
Joined  without  intervening  space  ;  as, 
continuous  depth;  proceeding  from 
something  else  without  apparent  inter- 
ruption.— Continuous  bearings,  chains 
of  timber  laid  under  the  rails  of  a  rail  - 
way  for  their  support,  in  place  of  stone 
sleepers  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  The 


chains  of  timber,  or  longitudinal  sleep- 
ers, are  secured  to  cross  transoms  fixed 
to  piles. — Continuous  impostt'm  medieval 
arch.,  the  mouldings  of  an  arch  carried 
down  to  the  ground  without  interrup- 


Conuimoui  Impost. 

tion,  or  any  thing  to  mark  the  impost 

CONTIN'UOUSLY,  adv.  In  continua- 
tion, without  interruption. 

CONTOR'NIATE,  n.  [It.  contorno.] 
In  numismatics,  a  species  of  medals  or 
medallions  of  bronze,  let  into  a  circle 
of  another  material. 

CONTORT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contorgueo,  con- 
tortus.]  To  twist  together;  to  writhe. 

CONTORTED,  pp.  Twisted  together. 
A  contorted  corol,  in  hot.,  has  the  edge 
of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next,  in  an 
oblique  direction. 

CONTORTION,  n.  [Fr.  contorston; 
Lat.  contortio.J  1.  A  twisting;  a  writh- 
ing ;  a  wresting ;  a  twist ;  wry  mo- 
tion; as  the  contortion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face. — 2.  In  med.,  a  twisting  or 
wresting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the 
body  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  the 
iliac  passion;  partial  dislocation;  dis- 
torted spine;  contracted  neck. 

CONTOUR',  n.  [Fr.  contour;  con  and 
tour,  torno,  a  turn.]  The  outline;  the 
line  that  defines  or  terminates  a  figure; 
a  term  used  in  the  fine  arts 

CONTOURNE',  pp.  [Fr.]  A  term  in 
her.,  used  when  a  beast  is  represented 
standing,  passant,  courant,  &c.,  with 
its  face  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  es- 
cutcheon. 

€ONTOUR'NIATED,a.  Having  edges 
appearing,  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe ;  a  term 
among  antiquaries,  applied  to  medals. 

CON'TRA.  A  Latin  preposition  sig- 
nifying against,  in  opposition,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  some  English 
words.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  con  and  tra,  like  intra;  tra  for  W. 
Iras,  Fr.  centre. 

CONTRABAND,  <z.  [It.  contrabbando, 
contrary  to  proclamation,  prohibited. 
See  BAN.]  Prohibited.  Contraband 
goods  are  such  as  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported  or  exported,  either  by  the 
laws  of  a  particular  kingdom  or  state, 
or  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  special 
treaties.  In  time  of  war,  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  are  not  permitted  by 
one  belligerent  to  be  transported  to 
the  other,  but  are  held  to  be  contra- 
band and  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation. 

CONTRABAND,  n.  Prohibition  of 
trading  in  goods,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
a  state  or  of  nations.— 2.  Illegal  traffic. 

CONTRABANDIST  n.  One  who 
traffics  illegally. 
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CONTRAB  AS'SO,n.  [It.]  The  largest  of 
the  violin  species  of  string  and  bowed 
instruments,  of  which  it  forms  the  low- 
est bass,  usually  called  the  double-bass. 
Contra  bonos  mores.  [Lat.]  Against  good 
morals. 

CONTRACT,  r.  t.  [Lat.  contraho.con- 
tractum;  conand  traho,  to  draw ;  Fr.  con- 
tracter.  SeeDfiAW.]  l.To  draw  together 
or  nearer ;  to  draw  into  a  less  compass, 
either  in  length  or  breadth ;  to  shorten; 
to  abridge;  to  narrow  ;  to  lessen;  as, 
to  contract  an  inclosure;  to  contract 
the  faculties  ;  to  contract  the  period  of 
life;  to  contract  the  sphere  of  action. 
—2-  To  draw  the  parts  together;  to 

wrinkle ;  as,  to  contract  the  brow 3. 

To  betroth;  to  affiance.  A.  contracted 
his  daughter  to  B.  The  lady  was  con- 
tracted to  a  man  of  merit.— 4.  To  draw 
to ;  to  bring  on ;  to  incur ;  to  gain. 
We  contract  vicious  habits  by  indul- 
gence. We  contract  debt  by  extrava- 
gance.— 5.  To  shorten  by  omission  of  a 
letter  or  syllable;  as,  to  contract  a 
word. — 6.  To  epitomize  ;  to  abridge ; 
as,  to  contract  an  essay. 

CONTRACT',  v.  i.  To  shrink;  to  be- 
come shorter  or  narrower.  Many  bo- 
dies contract  by  the  application  of  cold. 
A  hempen  cord  contracts  by  moisture. 
—2.  To  bargain  ;  to  make  a  mutual 
agreement,  as  between  two  or  more 
persons.  We  have  contracted  for  a 
load  of  flour ;  or  we  have  contracted 
with  a  farmer  for  a  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, 

CONTRACT',  for  Contracted,  pp.  Af- 
fianced ;  betrothed. 

€ON'TRA€T,  n.  An  agreement  or  co- 
venant between  two  or  more  persons, 
in  which  each  party  binds  himself  to  do 
or  forbear  some  act,  and  each  requires  a 
right  to  what  the  other  promises;  a 
mutual  promise  upon  lawful  consider- 
ation or  cause,  which  binds  the  parties 
to  a  performance ;  a  bargain ;  a  com- 
pact.— Contracts  are  executory  or  exe- 
cuted.—2.  The  act  by  which  a  man  and 
woman  are  betrothed,  each  to  the  other. 
— 3.  The  writing  which  contains  the 
agreement  of  parties  with  the  terms 
and  conditions,  and  which  serves  as  a 
proof  of  the  obligation. — Nominate 
contracts,  in  Scots  law,  are  loan,  com  - 
modate,  deposit,  pledge,  sale,  permuta- 
tion, location,  society,  and  mandate. 
Contracts  not  distinguished  by  special 
names,  are  termed  innominate,  all  of 
which  are  obligatory  on  the  contract- 
ing parties  from  their  date. 

CONTRACTED,  pp.  Drawn  together, 
or  into  a  shorter  or  narrower  compass; 
shrunk  ;  betrothed  ;  incurred  ;  bar- 
gained.— 2.  a.  Narrow;  mean;  selfish; 
as,  a  man  of  a  contracted  soul  or  mind 

CONTRACT'EDLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tracted manner. 

CONTRACT'EDNESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  contracted. — 2.  Narrowness; 
meanness;  excessive  selfishness 

CONTRACTED  VEIN,  n.  Lat.  [vena 
contracta.]  In  hydraulics,  a  term  denot- 
ing the  diminution  which  takes  place  in 
the  diameter  of  a  stream  «f  water  is- 
suing from  a  vessel,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  discharging  aperture, 
owing  to  the  particles  nearest  the  peri- 
phery experiencing  greater  attrition 
than  the  rest,  and  being  thus  retarded 

CONTRACTIBIL'ITY,  n.  Possibility 
of  being  contracted ;  quality  of  suffer- 
ing contraction ;  as,  the  contractibilily 
and  dilatability  of  air. 

CONTRACT'IBLE,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
traction. 


CONTRADICTION 


CONTRALTO 


CONTRARY 


Small  air  bladders  dilatable  and  contrac- 
tiUe.  jtrbnthnot. 

CONTRACTIBLENESS,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  suffering  contraction ;  contracti- 
bility. 

CONTRACTILE,  a.  Tending  to  con- 
tract; having  the  power  of  shortening 
or  of  drawing  into  smaller  dimensions ; 
as,  the  contractile  force  of  certain  elas- 
tic bodies. 

CONTRACTILITY,  n.  The  inherent 
quality  or  force  by  which  bodies  shrink 
or  contract.  In  physiol.,  that  property 
of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it  contracts 
on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

CONTRACTING,  ppr.  Shortening  or 
narrowing;  drawing  together ;  lessen- 
ing dimensions  ;  shrinking ;  making  a 
bargain ;  betrothing. — 2.  a.  Making  or 
having  made  a  contract  or  treaty ;  sti- 
pulating ;  as,  the  contracting  parties  to 
a  league. 

CONTRACTION,  n.  [Lat.  contracting 

1.  The  act   of  drawing  together,  or 
shrinking ;  the  act  of  shortening,  nar- 
rowing, or  lessening  extent  or  dimen- 
sions, by  causing  the  parts  of  a  body 
to  approach  nearer  to  each  other ;  the 
state  of  being  contracted. 

Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  the  stomach  into 
involuntary  contraction*.  Arbuthnot. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  called  systole. 

Some  things  induce  a  contraction  of  the 
nerves.  Bacon. 

2.  The.act  of  shortening,  abridging,  or 
reducing  within  a  narrower  compass  by 
any  means.     A  poem  may  be  improved 
by   omissions   or   contractions.— -3.    In 
gram.,  the  shortening  of  a  word,  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or   syllable;   as, 
can't  for  can  not;  burst  for  bursted,  or 

bursten;  Sw.  and  Dan.  ord,  a  word 

4.+  A  contract ;  marriage  contract. — 
6.  Abbreviation. 

CONTRACTOR,  n.  One  who  con- 
tracts ;  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain ; 
one  who  covenants  to  do  any  thing  for 
another. — 2.  One  who  contracts  or  co- 
venants with  a  government  to  furnish 
provisions  or  other  supplies,  or  to  per- 
form any  work  or  service  for  the  pub- 
lic, at  a  certain  price  or  rate. 

CONTRA-DANCE,  n.  [Fr.  contre- 
danse]  A  dance  in  which  the  partners 
are  arranged  in  opposition,  or  in  oppo- 
site lines. 

CONTRADICT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contradico; 
contra  and  dico,  to  speak.]  1.  To  op- 
pose by  words  ;  to  assert  the  contrary 
to  what  has  been  asserted,  or  to  deny 
what  has  been  affirmed. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of 

history  known  to  all  the  world.       Dryden. 

The  Jews. ..spake  against   those  things 

which  were   spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting 

and  blaspheming;    Acts  xiii. 

2.  To  oppose ;  to  be  directly  contrary  to. 
No  truth  can  cnntradic (anothertruth.  Hooker. 
CONTRADICTED,   pp.   Opposed  in 

words ;  opposed  ;  denied. 

CONTRAD1CTER,  n.  One  who  con- 
tradicts or  denies  ;  an  opposer 

CONTRADICTING,  ppr.  Affirming 
the  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted ; 
denying;  opposing. 

CONTRADICTION,  n.  [Lat.  contra- 
dictio]  1.  An  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  or  affirm- 
ed ;  denial ;  contrary  declaration. 2. 

Opposition,  whether  by  words,  re- 
proaches, or  attempts  to  defeat. 

Consider  him  that  endureth  such  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  against  himself;  Heb.  xii. 

3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  ;  in- 
consistency with  itself ;  incongruity  or 
contrariety  of  things,  words,  thoughts, 


or  propositions.     These  theorems  in- 
volve a  contradiction. 

If  we  perceive  truth,  we  thereby  perceive 
whatever  is  false  in  contradictiontuit.  Grew. 

€ONTRADIC'TIONAL,t  a.  Incon- 
sistent. 

CONTRADIC'TIOUS,  a.  Filled  with 
contradictions  ;  inconsistent. — 2.  In- 
clined to  contradict ;  disposed  to  deny 
or  cavil. — 3.  Opposite ;  inconsistent. 

CONTRADIC'TIOUSNESS,*.  Incon- 
sistency; contrariety  to  itself. — 2.  Dis- 
position to  contradict  or  cavil. 

CONTRADICTIVE,  a.  Containing 
contradiction. 

CONTRADICTIVELY,  adv.  By  con- 
tradiction. 

€  OVTR  ADICTORILY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tradictory manner ;  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  or  opposite  to  others. 

CONTRADICTORINESS,  n.  Direct 
opposition  ;  contrariety  in  assertion  or 
effect. 

CONTRADICTORY,  a.  Affirming  the 
contrary;  implying  a  denial  of  what 
has  been  asserted;  as,  contradictory 
assertions. — 2.  Inconsistent;  opposite; 
contrary ;  as,  contradictory  schemes. 

CONTRADICTORY,  n.  A  proposi- 
tion which  denies  or  opposes  another 
in  all  its  terms;  contrariety  ;  inconsis- 
tency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contra- 
dictoriet.  Bacon. 

CONTRADISTINCT.a.  Distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  qualities. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  n.  [contra 
and  distinction.]  Distinction  by  oppo- 
site qualities. 

We  speak  of  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contra- 
dittinction  to  those  of  presumption.     South. 

CONTRADISTINC'TIVE,  a.  Distin- 
guishing by  opposites. 

CONTRADISTINGUISH,  v.  t.  [con- 
tra and  distinguish.]  To  distinguish 
not  merely  by  differential,  but  by  op- 
posite qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and 
body,  as  contradi$tinguithed.  Locke. 

CONTRADISTINGUISHED,  pp. 
Distinguished  by  opposites. 

CONTRADISTINGUISHING,  ppr. 
Distinguishing  by  opposites. 

CONTRAFIS'SURE,  n.  [contra  and 
fissure.]  In  sur.,  a  fissure  or  fracture 
in  the  cranium,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  which  received  the  blow,  or  at 
some  distance  from  it. 

CONTRA-HARMO'NICAL  PRO- 
PORTION, n.  In  math.,  that  relation 
between  three  terms,  in  which  the  dif- 
ference between  the  first  and  second  is 
to  the  difference  between  the  second 
and  third,  as  the  third  is  to  the  first. 
[See  HARMOXICAI..] 

CONTRAINDICANT,  n.  A  symptom 
that  forbids  to  treat  a  disorder  in  the 
usual  way. 

CONTRAINTOICATE,  v.  t.  [contra 
and  indiriite.]  In  med.,  to  indicate 
some  method  of  cure,  contrary  to  that 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease 
requires ;  or  to  forbid  that  to  be  done 
which  the  main  scope  of  the  malady 
points  out. 

CONTRAINDICATED,  pp.  Indicat- 
ing a  method  contrary  to  the  usual  one. 

CONTRAINDICATING,  ppr.  Indi- 
cating a  contrary  method  of  cure. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  n.  An  indi- 
cation from  some  peculiar  symptom  or 
fact,  that  forbids  the  method  of  cure 
which  the  main  symptoms  or  nature  of 
the  disease  requires. 

CONTRAL'TO,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  the 
alto,  or  counter  tenor. 
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CONTRAMURE.n.  An  out  wall.  [See 
COUNT  P.RMURE.] 

COXTRANATURAL,  a.  Opposite  to 
nature.  \Lit.  us.'] 

CONTRANI'TENCY,  n.  [Lat.  contra 
and  nitor,  to  strive.]  Reaction ;  re- 
sistance to  force. 

CONTRAPOSE,  v.  t.  To  set  in  opposi- 

CONTRAPOSr'TION,  n.  [contra  and 
position.']  A  placing  over  against ;  op- 
posite position. 

CONTRAPUNTAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
counterpoint. 

CONTRAPUNTIST,  n.  One  skilled  in 
counterpoint. 

CONTRAREGULAR'ITY,  n.  [contra 
and  regularity.]  Contrariety  to  rnle, 
or  to  regularity. 

CONTRA'RIANT,  a.  [Fr.  from  con- 
trarier,  to  contradict,  or  run  counter.] 
Contradictory;  opposite;  inconsistent. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CONTRARIES,  n.  plur.  [See  CON- 
TRARY.] In  logic,  propositions  which 
destroy  each  other,  but  of  which  the 
falsehood  of  one  does  not  establish  the 
truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  universals  differ  in  quality,  they  are 
contrariei;  as  every  vine  it  a  tree;  no  vine  it  a 
tree.  These  canneverbebothtruetogether; 
but  they  may  be  both  false.  Wattt. 

CONTRARI'ETY,  n.  [Lat.  contrarie- 
tat.  See  COXTRART.]  1.  Opposition 
in  fact,  essence,  quality,  or  principle; 
repugnance.  The  expedition  failed  by 
means  of  a  contrariety  of  winds.  There 
is  a  contrariety  in  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  of  love  and  hatred ;  of  trnth 
and  falsehood.  Among  men  of  the 
same  profession,  we  find  a  contrariety 
of  opinions. — 2.  Inconsistency ;  quality 
or  position  destructive  of  its  opposite. 
How  can  these  contrarietiet  agree?  Shak. 
3.  In  meta.,  one  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  According  to  this 
principle,  great  cold  is  apt  to  make  us 
think  of  heat;  hunger  and  thirst,  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

CON'TRARILY,  adv.  In  an  opposite 
manner;  in  opposition;  on  the  other 
side ;  in  opposite  ways. 

CONTRARINESS,  n.  Contrariety; 
opposition. 

CONTRA'RIOUS,  a.  Contrary ;  oppo- 
site; repugnant. 

CONTR  A'RIOUSLY,  adv.  Contrarily ; 
oppositely. 

CONTRARIWISE,  <zrf».  [contrary  and 
wise,  manner.]  On  the  contrary ;  op- 
positely ;  on  the  other  hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing 
for  railing;  but  contrariwise,  blessing;  1 
Pet.  iii. 

CON'TRARY,  a.  [Lat.  contrarius, 
from  contra,  against;  Fr.  contraire] 
1.  Opposite ;  adverse ;  moving  against, 
or  in  an  opposite  direction;  as,  con- 
trary winds. — 2.  Opposite;  contradic- 
tory; not  merely  different,  but  incon- 
sistent or  repugnant. 

The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are 
contrary,  the  one  to  the  other;  Gal.  v. 
This  adjective,  in  many  phrases,  is  to  be 
treated  grammatically  as  an  adverb,  or 
as  an  adjective  referring  to  a  sentence 
or  affirmation ;  as,  this  happened  con- 
trary to  my  expectations.  The  word 
here  really  belongs  to  the  affirmation 
or  fact  declared,  this  happened;  for 
contrary  does  not,  like  an  adverb,  ex- 
press the  manner  of  happening,  but 
that  the  fact  itself  was  contrary  to  my 
expectation.  According,  agreeable, 
pursuant,  antecedent,  prior,  anterior. 


CONTRATE-WHEEL 
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f(c.,  are  often  used  iu  like  manner. — 
Contrary  and  contradictory.     In  logic, 
two   propositions  are  contrary  when 
the  one  denies  every  possible  case  of 
the  other ;  they  are  contradictory,  when 
one  being  universal,  the  other  denies 
some  only  of  the  things  asserted  in  the 
first.    In  her.,  the  term  contrary  or  con- 
tra is  applied  to  things  that  are  opposed, 
or  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
CON'TRARY,  n.  A  thing  that  is  con- 
trary or  of  opposite  qualities. 
No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  A  proposition  contrary  to  another, 
or  a  fact  contrary  to  what  is  alleged  ; 
as,  this  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  the  contrary. — On 
the  contrary,   in   opposition;    on    the 
other  side. —  To  the  contrary,  to  an  op- 
posite purpose,  or  fact;  as,  he  said  it 
was  just,  but  I  told  him  to  the  contrary. 

They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction 
to  the  contrary.  Stillingfleet. 

CON'TRARY.t  v.  t.  [Fr.  contrarier.] 
To  contradict  or  oppose. 

CON'TRARY-MINDED,  a.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent mind  or  opinion. 

CONTRAST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contraster,  to 
contrast;  Sp.  and  Port,  contra&tar,  to 
resist,  withstand,  strive,  debate,  quar- 
rel. The  primary  sense  is  to  set  against, 
or  to  strain,  to  strive.]  1.  To  set  in 
opposition  two  or  more  figures  of  a 
like  kind,  with  a  view  to  show  the  dif- 
ference or  dissimilitude,  and  to  mani- 
fest the  superior  excellence  of  the  one 
by  the  inferiority  of  the  other,  or  to 
exhibit  the  excellence  of  the  one  and 
the  defects  of  the  other  in  a  more 
striking  view ;  as,  to  contrast  two  pic- 
tures or  statues. — 2.  To  exhibit  dif- 
ferences or  dissimilitude  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  by  position  or  attitude, 
either  of  the  whole  figure  or  of  its 
members;  or  to  show  to  advantage  by 
opposition  or  difference  of  position. — 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  different  things 
or  qualities,  to  show  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  one  to  advantage. 

To  contrast  the  goodness  of  God  with  our 
rebellion,  will  tend  to  make  us  humble  and 
thankful.  Clark,  Serm.,  July  4, 1814. 

CON'TRAST,  7i.  Opposition  or  dis- 
similitude of  figures,  by  which  the  one 
contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of 
the  other.  Contrast,  in  this  sense,  is 
applicable  to  things  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  never  speak  of  a  contrast  between 
a  man  and  a  mountain,  or  between  a 
dog  and  a  tree ;  hut  we  observe  the 
contrast  between  an  oak  and  a  shrub, 
and  between  a  palace  and  a  cottage. — 
2.  Opposition,  or  difference  of  position, 
attitude,  &c.,  of  figures,  or  of  their 
several  members ;  as,  in  painting  and 
sculpture.— 3.  Opposition  of  things  or 
qualities;  or  the  placing  of  opposite 
things  in  view,  to  exhibit  the  superior 
excellence  of  one  to  more  advantage. 
What  a  contrast  between  modesty  and 
impudence,  or  between  a  well-bred 
man  and  a  clown! 

CONTRAST'ED,  pp.  Set  in  opposition; 
examined  in  opposition. 

CONTRASTaNG,  ppr.  Placing  in  op- 
position, with  a  view  to  discover  the 
difference  of  figures  or  other  things, 
and  exhibit  the  advantage  or  excellence 
of  the  one  beyond  that  of  the  other. 

€ON'TRA-TENOR,7i.Inmimc,amid- 
dle  part  between  the  tenor  and  treble; 
counter. 

CON'TRATE-WHEEL,  n.  In  watch 
work,  the  wheel  next  to  the  crown,  the 
teeth  and  hoop  of  which  lie  contrary 


to  those  of  the  other  wheels,  whence 
its  name. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con- 
tra and  vallo,  to  fortify;  Fr.  centre- 
vallation.]  In  fort.,  a  trench  guarded 
with  a  parapet,  thrown  round  a  place 
by  the  besiegers,  to  secure  themselves, 
and  check  sallies  of  the  garrison. 

CONTRAVENE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contra- 
venio;  contra  and  venio,  to  come.]  Li- 
terally, to  come  against;  to  meet. 
Hence,  to  oppose,  but  used  in  a  figura- 
tive or  moral  sense;  to  oppose  in  prin- 
ciple or  effect;  to  contradict;  to  ob- 
struct in  operation ;  to  defeat ;  as,  a 
law  may  contravene  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution. 

CONTRAVENED,  pp.  Opposed ;  ob- 
structed. 

CONTRA  VENER,  n.    One   who   op- 

CONTRAVENING,  ppr.  Opposing  in 
principle  or  effect. 

CONTRAVEN'TION,  n.  Opposition; 
obstruction ;  a  defeating  of  the  opera- 
tion or  effect ;  as,  the  proceedings  of 
the  allies  were  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  treaty. — -2.  In  law,  any  act  done 
in  violation  of  a  legal  condition,  or 
obligation  by  which  the  contravener  is 
bound.  In  Scots  law,  applied  to  an 
act  done  by  an  heir  of  entail,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  or 
to  acts  of  molestation  or  outrage  com- 
mitted by  a  person  in  violation  of  law- 
borrows. 

CONTRAVER'SION,  n.  [Lat.  contra 
and  versio,  a  turning.]  A  turning  to 
the  opposite  side;  antistrophe. 

CONTRAYER'VA,  or  CONTRA- 
JER'VA,  71.  [Sp.  contrayerba;  Port. 
contraherva;  contra  and  yerba,herva,  an 
herb,  Lat.  herba;  a  counter  herb,  an  anti- 
dote for  poison,  or  in  general,  an  anti- 
dote.] The  name  applied  to  an  aromatic 
bitterish  root  which  is  imported  from 
South  America,  and  used  as  a  tonic. 
It  is  the  produce  of  Dorstenia  Con- 
trajerva,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Urticacesc. 

CON'TRE,  adv.  [Fr.]  In  her.,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  several  bearings,  on 
account  of  their  cutting  the  shield  con- 
trary and  opposite  ways.  Thus,  we 
meet  with  contre-bends,  contre-che- 
vron;  contre-pale,  &e.,  when  there  are 
two  ordinaries  of  the  same  nature  op- 
posite to  each  other,  so  as  colour  may  be 
opposed  to  metal,  and  metal  to  colour. 

CONTRECTA'TION,  71.  [Lat.  contrec- 
tatio,  tracto.]  A  touching  or  handling. 

CONTRIB'UTABLE,  a.  That  can  be 
contributed. 

CONTRIB'UTARY,  a.  [See  CONTBI- 
BUTE.]  Paying  tribute  to  the  same 
sovereign;  contributing  aid  to  the 
same  chief  or  principal. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
place  where  this  river  received  a  contriou- 
tary  stream.  D'  AnviUe,  An.  Geog. 

CONTRIB'UTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contribuo; 
con  and  tribuo,  to  grant,  assign,  or  im- 
part. See  TRIBE,  TRIBUTE.]  1.  To 
give  or  grant  in  common  with  others; 
to  give  to  a  common  stock  or  for  a 
common  purpose;  to  pay  a  share.  It 
is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  contribute 
a  portion  of  their  substance  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any 
other  of  the  allies.  jiddison. 

2.  To  impart  a  portion  or  share  to  a 
common  purpose;  as,  let  each  man 
contribute  his  influence  to  correct  pub- 
lic morals. 

I  CONTRIBUTE, «.;. To  give  a  part;  to 
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lend  a  portion  of  power,  aid  or  influ- 
ence; to  have  a  shave  in  any  act  or  effect. 
There  is  not  a  single  beauty  in  the  piece, 
to  which  the  invention  must  ootcontribute. 
Pope. 

CONTRIBUTED,  pp.  Given  or  ad- 
vanced to  a  common  fund,  stock,  or 
purpose;  paid  as  a  share. 

CONTRIBUTING,  ppr.  Giving  in 
common  with  others  to  some  stock  or 
purpose;  imparting  a  share. 

CONTRIBUTION,  n.  The  act  of 
giving  to  a  common  stock,  or  in  com- 
mon with  others ;  the  act  of  lending  a 
portion  of  power  or  influence  to  a 
common  purpose ;  the  payment  of  each 
man's  share  of  some  common  expense. 
— 2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common 
stock  or  purpose,  either  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  by  many.  We  speak  of  the 
contribution  of  one  person,  or  the  con- 
tribution of  a  society.  Contributions 
are  involuntary,  as  taxes  and  imposts  ; 
or  voluntary,  as  for  some  undertaking. 
— 3.  In  a  milit.  sense,  impositions  paid 
by  a  frontier  country,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  being  plundered  by  the 
enemy's  army ;  or  impositions  upon  a 
country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
which  are  levied  under  various  pre- 
tences, and  for  various  purposes,  usu- 
ally for  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
term  contribution,  in  a  legal  sense,  is 
generally  applied  to  contributions  made 
for  equalizing  the  loss  arising  from  sa- 
crifices made  for  the  common  safety  in 
sea  voyages,  where  the  ship  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  or  captured. 

CONTRIB'UTIVE,  a.  Tending  to  con- 
tribute; contributing ;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  giving  a  portion  of  aid  or 
influence;  lending  aid  to  promote,  in 
concurrence  with  others. 

This  measure  is  contributive  to  the  same 
end.  Taylor. 

CONTRIBUTOR,  n.  One  who  con- 
tributes; one  who  gives  or  pays  money 
to  a  common  stock  or  fund ;  one  who 
gives  aid  to  a  common  purpose  in  con- 
junction with  others. 

CONTRIBUTORY,  a.  Contributing 
to  the  same  stock  or  purpose;  pro- 
moting the  same  end;  bringing  assis- 
tance to  some  joint  design,  or  increase 
to  some  common  stock. 

CONTRIS'TATE,tu.<.[Lat.con(mto.] 
To  make  sorrowful. 

CONTRISTA'TION.t  n.  The  act  of 
making  sad. 

CON'TRITE,  or  CONTRITE',  a. 
[Lat.  contritus,  from  contero;  to  break 
or  bruise ;  con  and  tero,  to  bruise,  rub, 
or  wear.  See  TRITE.]  Literally,  worn 
or  bruised.  Hence,  broken-hearted 
for  sin;  deeply  affected  with  grief  and 
sorrow  for  having  offended  God;  hum- 
ble ;  penitent;  as,  a  contrite  sinner. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite,  heart,  O  God, 
thou  wilt  not  despise;  Ps.  li. 

CON'TIUTELY,  or  CONTRITE'LY, 
adv.  In  a  contrite  manner;  with  peni- 
tence. 

CON'TRITENESS,  or  CONTRITE'- 
NESS,  n.  Deep  sorrow  and  penitence 
for  sin. 

€ONTRI"TION,  71.  [Lat:  contritio.]  1. 
The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to 
powder. — 2.  Penitence;  deep  sorrow 
for  sin;  grief  of  heart  for  having  of- 
fended an  infinitely  holy  and  benevo- 
lent God.  The  word  is  usually  un- 
derstood to  mean  genuine  penitence, 
accompanied  with  a  deep  sense  of  in- 
gratitude in  the  sinner,  and  sincere  re- 
solution to  live  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law. 


CONTROL 


CONTROVERSY 


CONTUMELY 


Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy 

seed. 

Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart.  Milton. 
Imperfect  repentance  is  by  some  di- 
vines called  attrition. 

CONTR1VABLE,  a.  [See  CONTRIVE.] 
That  may  be  contrived;  capable  of  be- 
ing planned,  invented,  or  devised. 

Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  con- 
trivable.  Wilkins. 

CONTRIVANCE,  n.  [See  CONTRIVE.] 
The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  or  plan- 
ning. 

TUere  is  no  work  impossible  to  these 
contrivance*.  IVilkint. 

2.  The  thing  invented  or  planned;  a 
scheme ;  plan ;  disposition  of  parts  or 
causes  by  design. 

Our  bodies  are  made  according  to  the 
moat  orderly  contrivance.  Glinrille. 

3.  Artifice;  plot;  scheme;  as,  he  has 
managed  his  contrivance  well. 

CONTRIVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  controuver;  con 
and  trouver,  to  find;  It.  controvare.]  1. 
To  invent;  to  devise;  to  plan. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  de- 
sign, which  he  first  establishes,  and  then 
contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally 
conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

2.f  To  wear  out.  [This  must  be  from 
the  Lat.  contero,  contrivi,  and  if  the 
French  controuver,  and  Italian  contra- 
rare,  are  the  same  word  differently  ap- 
plied, the  primary  sense  is,  to  invent 
by  rubbing,  that  is,  by  ruminating ;  or 
to  strike  out,  as  in  forge.  But  the 
word  is  probably  from  trouver,  to  find.] 

CONTRIVE,  v.  i.  To  form  or  design  ; 
to  plan;  to  scheme;  as,  How  shall  we 
contrive  to  hide  our  shame?  [This 
verb  is  really  transitive,  but  followed  by  a 
verb,  in  the  place  of  an  object  or  name.] 

CONTRIVED, pp.  Invented;  planned; 
devised. 

CONTRIVEMENT,  n.  Contrivance; 
invention. 

CONTRIVER,  n.  An  inventor;  one 
who  plans  or  devises;  a  schemer. 

CONTRIVING,  ppr.  Planning;  form- 
ing in  design. 

CONTROL,  w.  [Fr.  contrfte,  a  counter 
register;  contre  and  rClet  a  roll, list,  or 
catalogue;  Arm.  counter  roll.']  1.  JPri- 
marily,  a  book  register  or  account, 
kept  to  correct  or  check  another  ac- 
count or  register;  a  counter  register. 
Hence,  check ;  restraint ;  as,  to  speak 
or  to  act  without  control.  The  wind 
raged  without  control.  Our  passions 
should  be  under  the  control  of  reason. 
— 2.  Power;  authority;  government; 
command.  Children  should  be  under 
the  control  of  their  parents.  The  events 
of  life  are  not  always  under  our  con- 
trol.— 3.  He  or  that  which  restrains. — 
Board  of  control,  or  Board  of  commis- 
sioners for -the  affairs  of  India.  Though 
by  act  of  parliament  this  board  is  com- 
posed of  six  members,  its  ordinary 
functions  are  practically  confined  to  one, 
namely, its  president;  \\hohasaseat  in 
the  cabinet,  and  is  essentially  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Indian  department. 
The  customary  functions  of  this  great 
officer  of  state,  acting  in  name  of  the 
board,  consist  in  revising  all  despatches 
prepared  by  the  court  of  directors,  and 
addressed  to  the  governments  in  India. 
Jt  is  divided  into  six  departments, — 
accounts,  reven  ue,  j  udiciul,  military, 
secret  political,  and  foreign  and  public. 

CONTROL,  or  CONTROLL,  v.  t.  1. 
Sometimes  written  ComptroL  To 
keep  under  check  by  a  counter  regis- 
ter or  double  account.  The  proper 
officer  controls  the  accounts  of  the 


Treasury.— 2.  To  check  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  govern. 

I  feel  my  virtue  struggling  in  my  soul ; 
But  stronger  passion  does  its  power  control. 
Dry  den. 

3.  To  overpower;  to  subject  to  au- 
thority; to  counteract;  to  have  under 
command.  The  course  of  events  can- 
not be  controlled  by  human  wisdom  or 
power. — 4.  To  direct  or  govern  in  op- 
position; to  have  superior  force  or  au- 
thority over. 

A  recital  cannot  control  the  plain  words 
in  the  granting  part  of  a  deed. 

Johnson't  Report*. 

CONTROLLABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
controlled,  checked, or  restrained;  sub- 
ject to  command. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind, 
and  not  always  controllable  by  reason. 

South. 

CONTROLLED,  pp.  Checked;  re- 
strained; governed. 

CONTROLLER,  n.   [Norm,    countre- 
rouler.]     1.  One  who    controls,  or  re- 
strains; one  that  has  the  power  or  au- 
thority to  govern  or  control. 
The  great  controller  of  our  fate 
Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate. 
Dtyrfrn. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  coun- 
ter register  of  accounts,  or  to  oversee, 
control,  or  verify  the  accounts  of  other 
officers;  as,  in  Great  Britain,  the  con- 
troller of  the  hanaper,  of  the  house- 
hold, of  the  pipe,  and  of  the  pells.  In 
the  Untied  States,  the  duty  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  treasury  is  to  superintend 
the  adjustment  and  preservation  of  the 
public  accounts.  This  word  is  also 
written  Comptroller. 

CONTROLLERSHIP,  n.  The  office  of 
a  controller.  Sometimes  written  Comp- 
trollership. 

CONTROLLING,  ppr.  Checking  ;  go- 
verning. 

CONTROLMENT,  or  CONTROLL- 
MENT,  n.  The  power  or  act  of  con- 
trolling; the  state  of  being  restrained ; 
control;  restraint. — 2.  Opposition;  re- 
sistance ;  counteraction ;  refutation. 
For  this  word,  control  is  now  generally 
used. 

CONTROVERS'ARY.a.Disputatious. 

€ON'TROVERSE,+  n.  and  v.  Con- 
troversy, and  to  dispute. 

CON'TROVERSER.t  In.     A   dispu- 

CON'TROVERSOR,t  i    tant. 

CONTROVERSIAL,  a.  [See  CON- 
TROVERT, CONTROVERSY.]  Relating  to 
disputes ;  as,  a  controversial  discourse. 

CONTROVERSIALIST,  n.  One  who 
carries  on  a  controversy ;  a  disputant. 
[The  proper  word  is  Controvertist, 
which  see.] 

CONTROVERSIALLY,  adv.  In  a 
controversial  manner. 

CONTROVER'SION,  n.  Act  of  con- 
troverting. 

CON'TROVERSY,  n  [Lat.  contro- 
versies. See  CONTROVERT.]  1.  Dis- 
pute; debate;  agitation  of  contrary 
opinions.  A  dispute  is  commonly  oral, 
and  a  controversy  in  writing.  Dispute 
is  often  or  generally  a  debate  of  short 
duration,  a  temporary  debate;  a  con- 
troversy is  often  oral,  and  sometimes 
continued  in  books  or  in  law  for 
months  or  years. 

This  left  no  room  for  controoerty,  about 
the  title.  Locke. 

Without  cnntrorerty,  (Trent  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness;  1  Tim.  iii. 
2.  A  suit  in  law ;  a  case  in  which  oppos- 
ing parties  contend  for  their  respective 
claims  before  a  tribunal. 
430 


And  by  their  word  shall  every  controvert^ 
and  every  stroke  be  tried;  Deut.  xxi. 

3.  Dispute ;  opposition  carried  on. 
The   Lord  hath   a  controcerty  with  the 

nations;  Jer.  xxv. 

4.  Opposition;  resistance. 

And  stemming  [the  torrent]  with  hearts 
of  controversy^  Sfiak. 

CON'TROVERT,  v.  t  [Lat.  contro- 
verto,  controversor ;  contra  and  rerto, 
verso,  to  turn.  Literally,  to  turn 
against.]  To  dispute;  to  oppose  by 
reasoning;  to  contend  against  in  words 
or  writings;  to  deny  and  attempt  to 
disprove  or  confute;  to  agitate  con- 
trary opinions;  as,  to  controvert  opi- 
nions or  principles;  to  controvert  the 
justness  of  a  conclusion. 

CON'TROVERTED,  pp.  Disputed; 
opposed  in  debate. 

CON'TROVERTER,  n.  One  who  con- 
troverts; a  controversial  writer. 

CONTROVERT'IBLE,  a.  That  may 
be  disputed;  disputable;  not  too  evi- 
dent to  exclude  difference  of  opinion ; 
as,  this  is  a  controvertible  point  of 
law. 

CONTROVERT'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
trovertible manner. 

CON'TROVERTING.ppr.  Disputing; 
denying  and  attempting  to  refute. 

CON'TROVERTIST,  n.  One  who  con- 
troverts; a  dispntant;  a  man  versed 
or  engaged  in  controversy  or  disputa- 
tion. 

How  unfriendly  is  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
trooertisl  to  the  discernment  of  the  critic. 
Campbell. 

CONTU'BERNAL,  a.  [Lat.  contuber- 
nalis,  from  contubemium ;  con  and 
tuberna.]  Pertaining  to  fellowship  in 
a  mess  or  lodging ;  denoting  a  species 
of  concubinage. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  contu- 
max,  from  con  and  tumeo,  to  swell.] 
1.  Literally,  swelling  against;  haughty. 
Hence, obstinate ;  perverse;  stubborn; 
inflexible  ;  unyielding  ;  disobedient ; 
as,  a  contumacious  child. — 2.  In  law, 
wilfully  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  a 
court. 

CONTUMACIOUSLY,  adv.  Obstin- 
ately; stubbornly;  perversely;  in  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS,  n.  Obstin- 
acy; perverseness;  stubbornness;  con- 
tumacy. 

CON'TUMACY,  n.  [Lat.  contumacia.'] 
1.  Stubbornness ;  unyielding  obstinacy ; 
inflexibility. — 2.  In  law,  a  wilful  con- 
tempt and  disobedience  to  any  lawful 
summons  or  order  of  court ;  a  refusal 
to  appear  in  court  when  legally  sum- 
moned, or  disobedience  to  its  rules  and 

CONTUME'LIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  contume- 
liosus.  See  CONTUMKLT.]  1.  Haugh- 
tily reproachful;  contemptuous;  inso- 
lent; rude  and  sarcastic;  as,  contume- 
lious language.  —  2.  Haughty  and 
contemptuous;  disposed  to  utter  re- 
proach, or  to  insult;  insolent;  proudly 
rude;  as,  a  contumelious  person. — 3. 
Reproachful ;  shameful ;  ignominious. 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tumelious manner ;  with  pride  and 
contempt;  reproachfully;  rudely;  in- 
solently. 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS,  n.  Re- 
proach; rudeness;  contempt. 

CON'TUMELY,  n.  [Lat.  rontumelia, 
from  contumeo ;  con  and  tumeo,  to 
swell.]  Rudeness  or  reproach  com- 
pounded of  haughtiness  and  contempt; 
eontemptuousness ;  insolence ;  con- 
temptuous language 


CONVALLARY 


CONVENTICLE 


CONVERGE 


The  oppressor's  wrong;   the  proud   man's 
contumely.  Shale 

CONTUND',  ii.  t.  [Lat.  contundo.]  To 
beat;  to  bruise  by  beating.  [Lit.  us. 
CONTUSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat.  con- 
tusus,  contundo.]  To  beat;  to  bruise; 
to  injure  the  flesh  or  substance  of  a 
living  being  or  other  thing  without 
breaking  the  skin  or  substance,  some- 
times with  a  breach  of  the  skin  or  sub- 
stance. 

CONTUSED,  pp.  Bruised. 
CONTUSING,  ppr.  Bruising. 
CONTU'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat.  con- 
tusio,  from  contundo ;  con  and  tundo, 
to  beat;  San.  tud.}  1.  The  act  of 
beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state  of 
being  bruised. — 2.  The  act  of  reducing 
to  powder  or  fine  particles  by  beating. 
— 3.  In  sura.,  a  bruise ;  a  hurt  or  injury 
to  the  flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body 
by  a  blunt  instrument,  or  by  a  fall. 
CONUNDRUM,  n.  A  sort  of  riddle,  in 
which  some  odd  resemblance  is  pro- 
posed for  discovery  between  things 
quite  unlike ;  a  quibble ;  a  low  jest. 
€O'NUS,  n.  [Lat.  cotiut.]  1.  In  zool.,  a 
genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  so 
named  from  the  conical  form  of  the 
shell.  They  are  found  in  the  southern 
and  tropical  seas.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  many  of  them  very 
beautiful,  and  some  are  fossil,  occur- 
ring in  the  newer  strata.  This  genus 
forms  part  of  the  Buccinoid  family  of 
the  Pectinibranchiate  order  of  Gastro- 
pods, in  the  system  of  Cuvier 2.  In 

hot.,  a  term  denoting  that  form  of 
inflorescence  called  a  strobilus  or  cone, 
which  is  a  spike,  the  carpels  of  which 
are  scale-like,  spread  open,  and  bear 
naked  seeds.  Sometimes  the  scales 
are  thin,  with  little  cohesion,  but  they 
often  are  woody,  and  cohere  into  a 
single  tuberculated  mass.  [See  CONE, 

CONIFEK^E.] 

CON'USANCE,  n.  [Fr.  connoissance.~] 
Cognizance ;  knowledge ;  notice.  [See 

CONNUSANCE.] 

CON'USANT,  a.  Knowing;  having 
notice  of. 

CON'USOR.     See  COGNIZOK. 

CON'VALESCE,  v.i.  (convaless'.)  To 
grow  better  after  sickness;  to  recover 
health. 

CONVALESCENCE,  In.    [Lat.   con- 

CONVALES'CENCY,/  valesco,  to 
grow  stronger ;  con  and  valesco,  to  get 
strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong,  Eng. 
well.  See  WELL  and  AVAIL.]  Re- 
newal of  health;  the  insensible  reco- 
very of  health  and  strength  after  dis- 
ease; the  state  of  a  body  renewing  its 
vigour  after  sickness  or  weakness. 

CONVALES'CENT,  a.  Recovering 
health  and  strength  after  sickness  or 
debility. 

CONVALESCENT,  n.  One  who  has 
recovered  his  health  after  sickness. 

CONVALES'CING,  ppr.  Recovering 
health. 

CONVAL'LARY,  or  CONVALLA'- 
RIA,  n.  [Lat. 
convallis,  a 
valley.]  A 
genus  of  Brit- 
ish plants,  of 
the  Linnaean 
class  and  or- 
der Hexandria 
monogynia,  — 
nat.  order  Li- 
liaceas.  The 
C.  majalis  is 
the  lily  of  the 
valley,  a  per-  C(mTaitoria , 


ennial  plant  which  flowers  in  May,  and 
grows  in  woods  and  on  heaths.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  valued  plants  of  the 
British  Flora,  The  other  species  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  seal. 

CONVEC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  comectio, 
from  conveko,  to  convey.]  A  carrying. 

€ONVENABLE,  n.  [See  CONVENE.] 
That  may  be  convened  or  assembled. — 
2.f  Consistent. 

CONVENE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  convenio;  con 
and  venio,  to  come.]  1.  To  come  to- 
gether; to  meet;  to  unite,  as  things. 
[Unusual.} 

The  rays  of  light  converge  and  convene  in 
the  eyes.  N«u:ton. 

2.  To  come  together ;  to  meet  in  the 
same  place;  to  assemble,  as  persons. 
Parliament  will  convene  in  November. 
The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened at  twelve  o'clock.  The  citizens 
convened  in  the  city  hall. 

CONVENE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  assem- 
ble; to  call  together;  to  convoke. — 

2.  To  summon  judicially  to  meet  or 
appear. 

By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerka  can  be 

convened  only  before  au  ecclesiastical  judge. 

Ayliffe. 

CONVENED,  pp.  Assembled;  con- 
voked. 

CONVENER,  n.  One  who  convenes 
or  meets  with  others;  one  who  calls 
together. 

CONVENIENCE,  In.    [Lat.    conveni- 

CONVENIENCY,  f  entia,  from  con- 
venio.]  Literally,  a  coming  together ; 
a  meeting.  Hence,  1.  Fitness;  suit- 
ableness; propriety;  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another,  or  to  circumstances. 
— 2.  Commodiousness ;  ease;  freedom 
from  difficulty. 

Every  man  must  want  something  for  the 
convenience  of  his  life.  Calamy. 

There  is  another  convenience  in  this  me- 
thod. Su-ift. 

3.  That  which  gives  ease ;  accommoda- 
tion ;  that  which  is  suited  to  wants  or 
necessity.     A  pair  of  spectacles  is  a 
great  convenience  in  old  age. — 4.  Fit- 
ness of  time  or  place. 

CONVENIENT,  a.  Fit;  suitable;  pro- 
per ;  adapted  to  use  or  to  wants ; 
commodious;  followed  by  to  or  for; 
usually  by  for. 

Some  arts  are  peculiarly  convenient  to 
particular  nations.  Tillotron. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ; 

CONVENIENTLY,  adv.  Fitly;  suit- 
ably; with  adaptation  to  the  end  or 
effect.  That  house  is  not  conveniently 
situated  for  a  tradesman.  —2.  Commo- 
diously ;  with  ease ;  without  trouble 
or  difficulty.  He  cannot  conveniently 
accept  the  invitation. 

CONVENING,  ppr.  Coining  together; 
calling  together 

CONVENING,  n.  The  act  of  coming 
together;  convention. 

CON'VENT,  n.  [Lat.  conventus,  from 
convenio,  to  assemble ;  Fr.  couvent.]  1. 
An  assembly  of  persons  devoted  to 
religion;  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns. — 
2.  A  house  for  persons  devoted  to  reli- 
gion; an  abbey;  a  monastery;  a  nun- 
nery. 

CONVENT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conventus,  con- 
venio.] To  call  before  a  judge  or 
judicature. 

CONVENT' ,+  v.  i.  To  meet;  to  concur 

CONVENT'ICLE,  n.  [Lat.  conventi- 
culum,  dim.  of  conventus.]  1.  An 
assembly  or  meeting;  usually  applied 
to  a  meeting  of  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  for  religious  wor- 
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ship.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Eng- 
lish writers  aud  in  English  statutes. 
Hence,  an  assembly,  in  contempt.  In 
the  United  States,  this  word  has  no 
appropriate  application,  and  is  little 
used,  or  not  at  all. — 2.  A  secret  assem- 
bly or  cabal ;  a  meeting  for  plots. 
CONVENT'ICLE,  v.  i.  To  belong  to 
a  conventicle. 

CONVENT'ICLER,  n.  One  who  sup- 
ports or  frequents  conventicles. 
CONVEN'TION,  n.  [Lat.  conventio. 
See  CONVENE.]  1.  The  act  of  coming 
together;  a  meeting  of  several  persons 
or  individuals. — 2.  Union;  coalition. — 
3.  An  assembly.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  includes  any  formal  meeting  or 
collection  of  men  for  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical purposes;  particularly  an  assem- 
bly of  delegates  or  representatives  for 
consultation  on  important  concerns, 
civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical. — In 
Great  Sritain,  convention  is  the  name 
given  to  an  extraordinary  assembly  of 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  held  without 
the  king's  writ;  as  the  assembly  which 
restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  and 
that  which  declared  the  throne  to  be 
abdicated  by  James  II. — Convention  o) 
estates,  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  before  the 
Union,  upon  any  special  occasion  or 
emergency.  These  conventions  con- 
sisted of  any  number  of  the  estates 
that  might  be  suddenly  called  together 
without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  cita- 
tion, such  as  was  required  in  summon- 
ing a  regular  parliament. — Convention 
of  royal  bunjhs,  the  yearly  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgh  by  commissioners 
from  the  royal  burghs,  to  treat  of  cer- 
tain matters  pertaining  to  the  common 
good  of  the  burghs.  Their  delibera- 
tions, however,  excite  little  interest, 
and  are  in  general  directed  to  matters 
of  no  public  importance.  —  In  the 
United  States,  this  name  is  given  to 
the  assembly  of  representatives  which 
forms  a  constitution  of  government,  or 
political  association ;  as,  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787. — 4.  An  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  two  parties, 
as  between  the  commanders  of  two 
armies ;  an  agreement  previous  to  a 
definitive  treaty. 

CONVENTIONAL,  a.  [Fr.  conven- 
tionnel.]  Stipulated ;  formed  by  agree- 
ment ;  tacitly  understood.  —  Conven- 
tional obligations,  obligations  resulting 
from  the  special  agreement  of  parties, 
in  contradistinction  to  natural  or  legal 
obligations. 

Can  uentiuual  services  reserved  by  tenures 
on  grants,  made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights 
service.  Hale. 

CON  VEN'TIONARY,  a.  Acting  under 
contract;  settled  by  stipulation;  con- 
ventional; as,  convent ionary  tenants 
CONVEN'TIONEH,  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  convention. 
CONVEN'TIONIST,     n.     One    who 
makes  a  contract. 

CONVENT'UAL,  a.  [Fr.  conventuel.] 
Belonging  to  a  convent;  monastic;  as, 
conventual  priors. 

CONVENT'UAL,  n.  One  that  lives  in 
a  convent;  a  monk  or  nun. 
CONVERGE,  t>.  i.  (converj'.)  [Low 
Lat.  convergo;  con  and  vergo,  to  in- 
cline. See  VERGE.]  To  tend  to  one 
point;  to  incline  and  approach  nearer 
together,  as  two  lines  which  continu- 
ally approach  each  other;  opposed  to 
diverge.  Lines  which  converge  in  one 
direction  diverge  in  the  other. 


CONVERSATION 


CONVERSION 


CONVERT 


The  mountain*  converge  into  a  single 
ridge.  Jt  •;'•  >  MM, 

f  <>NVER6'ENCE,  \n.  The  quality  of 

CONVERG'ENCY, /converging;  ten- 
dency to  one  point ;  as,  the  convergence 
of  rays. 

CONVERGENT,  a.  Tending  to  one 
point ;  approaching  each  other,  as  they 
proceed  or  are  extending. — Convergent- 
nerved,  a  term  used 
in  describing  the 
venation  of  leaves, 
to  denote  cases 
where  the  ribs 
form  a  curve,  and 
meet  at  the  point, 
as  in  Plan  tag  o 
lanceolata. 

CONVERGING, 

ppr.      Tending      tO        Cooverg^t  Nerved. 

one  point;  approaching  each  other,  as 
lines  extended. — Converging  rays,  in 
optics,  those  rays  of  light,  which  pro- 
ceeding from  different  points  of  an 
object,  approach,  meet,  and  cross,  and 
become  diverging  rays. —  Converging 
series,  in  math.,  is  that  in  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  several  terms  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  every  succeeding  term 
being  smaller  than  the  preceding.  [See 
SERIES.] 

CONVERS'ABLE,  a.  [It.conversabile; 
Fr.  conversable.  See  CONVERSE.]  Qua- 
lified for  conversation,  or  rather  dis- 
posed to  converse;  ready  or  inclined 
to  mutual  communication  of  thoughts ; 
sociable;  free  in  discourse. 
CONVERS'ABLENESS,  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  free  in  conversation ;  dis- 
position or  readiness  to  converse ; 
sociability. 

CONVERS'ABLT,  adv.  In  a  convers- 
able manner. 

CONVERSANCE,)  n.  Disposition  to 
CONVERS'ANCY,  J    associate;  habit 
of  familiarity.     [Not  authorized.] 
CON'VERSANT,  a.   [It.  conversante. 
See    CONVERSE.]      1,   Keeping    com- 
pany; having  frequent  or  customary 
intercourse ;     intimately    associating ; 
familiar  by  fellowship  or  cohabitation ; 
acquainted. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  to  ua---as 
long  as  we  were  coticermnt  iciih  them;  1 
Sam.  xxv. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conperittnt  with  ease  and  idleness. 

Shak. 

2.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study. 
"We  correct  our  style,  and  improve  our 
taste,  by  being  conversant  with  the 
best  classical  writers.  In  the  fore- 
going applications,  this  word  is  most 
generally  followed  by  with,  according 
to  present  usage.  In  was  formerly 
used  ;  and  both  in  and  among  may  be 
used. — 3.  Concerning ;  having  concern 
or  relation  to  ;  having  for  its  object ; 
followed  by  about. 

Education  is  convertant  about  children. 
Wot  ton. 

CONVERSATION,  n.  General  course 
of  manners  ;  behaviour  ;  deportment, 
especially  as  it  respects  morals. 

Let  your  ronwrtation  be  as  berometh  the 
gospel;  Phil.  i. 

Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  concertation  ; 
1  Pet.  i. 

[In  this  sense  nearly  obsolete.'] — 2.  A 
keeping  company;  familiar  intercourse; 
intimate  fellowship  or  association ; 
commerce  in  social  life.  Knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  is  best  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  best  com- 
pany.— 3.  Intimate  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance; as,  a  conversation  with 


books  or  other  objects. — 4.  Familiar 
discourse ;  general  intercourse  of  sen- 
timents; chat;  unrestrained  talk,  op- 
posed to  a  formal  conference.  [This  is 
now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 
5.  Carnal  commerce,  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, but  most  usually  the  latter;  as, 
criminal  conversation. 

CONVERSATIONAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  conversation ;  done  in  mutual  dis- 
course or  talk. 

CONVERSA'TIONED,t  a.  Acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  of  acting  in  life. 

€ONVERSA'TIONIST,  n.  One  who 
excels  in  conversation. 

€ONVERS'ATIVE,  or  €ONVERS'- 
IVE,  a.  Relating  to  an  intercourse 
with  men  ;  opposed  to  contemplative. 

She  chose  to  endue  him  with  convertatiee 
qualities  of  youth.  Wotton. 

CONVERSAZIO'NE,  n.  [It.]  A  meet- 
ing of  company. 

CONVERSE,  v.  i.  (convers'.)  [Lat. 
conversor ;  con  and  versor,  to  be 
turned.  Literally,  to  be  turned  to  or 
with;  to  be  turned  about.]  1.  To  keep 
company  ;  to  associate ;  to  cohabit ;  to 
hold  intercourse  and  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted ;  followed  by  with. 

for  him  who  lonely  loves 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  convene 
tt'ith  nature.  Thornton. 

2.  To  have  sexual  commerce. — 3.  To 
talk  familiarly;  to  have  free  inter- 
course in  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts  and  opinions ;  to  convey 
thoughts  reciprocally ;  followed  by 
with  before  the  person  addressed,  and 
on  before  the  subject.  Converse  as 
friend  with  friend.  We  have  often 
conversed  with  each  other  on  the  merit 
of  Milton's  poetry.  [This  is  now  the 
most  general  use  of  the  tr ord.] 
CON'VERSE,  n.  Conversation;  fami- 
liar discourse  or  talk;  free  interchange 
of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

Formed  by  thy  converts  hnppily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope. 

2.  Acquaintance  oy  frequent  or  cus- 
tomary intercourse;  cohabitation;  fami- 
liarity. In  this  sense,  the  word  may 
include  discourse,  or  not;  as,  to  hold 
converse  with  persons  of  different  sects ; 
or  to  hold  converse  with  terrestrial 
things. — 3.  In  math.,  an  opposite  pro- 
position ;  thus,  after  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion from  something  supposed,  we  invert 
the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the 
supposition  or  premises,  and  draw  from 
it  what  was  first  supposed.  Thus,  if 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the 
angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal; 
and  the  converse  is  true;  if  these  angles 
are  equal,  the  two  sides  are  equal. — 
In  logic,  also,  converse  means  a  propo- 
sition which  is  formed  from  another 
by  interchanging  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate. Thus,  religion  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  is  a  proposition,  and  its  con- 
verse is,  the  truest  wisdom  is  religion. 
CON'VERSELY,  adv.  With  change  of 
order;  in  a  contrary  order;  recipro- 
cally. 

CONVERSION,  n.  [Lat.  conversio. 
See  CONVERT.]  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  turning  or  change  from  one  state  to 
another;  with  regard  to  substances, 
transmutation ;  as,  a  conversion  of 
water  into  ice,  or  of  food  into  chyle  or 
blood. — 2.  In  milit.  affairs,  a  change 
of  front,  as  when  a  body  of  troops  is 
attacked  in  the  flank,  and  they  change 
their  position  to  face  the  enemy. — 3. 
In  ^theological  or  moral  sense,  a  change 
of  heart  or  dispositions,  in  which  the 
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enmity  of  the  heart  to  God  and  his 
law,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  will  are 
subdued,  and  are  succeeded  by  supreme 
love  to  God  and  his  moral  government, 
and  a  reformation  of  life. — 4.  Change 
from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

That  can  vrrsiitn  will  be  suspected  that 
apparently  concurs  with  interest.  Johnson. 
5.  A  change  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other; as,  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.— 6.  The  act  of  appropriating  to 
private  use;  as,  in  trover  and  conver- 
sion.—  Conversion  of  equations,  in  alge., 
the  reduction  of  equations  by  multi- 
plication, or  the  manner  of  altering  an 
equation,  when  the  quantity  sought  or 
any  member  of  it  is  a  fraction ;  the 
reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one. — Conversion  of  pro- 
positions, in  logic,  is  a  changing  of  the 
subject  into  the  place  of  the  predicate, 
and  still  retaining  the  quality  of  the 
proposition ;  as,  "  no  virtuous  man  is  a 
rebel;"  "  no  rebel  is  a  virtuous  man." 
All  logical  conversion  is  illative,  that 
is,  the  truth  of  the  converse  follows 
from  that  of  the  original  proposition, 
— Conversion  of  the  ratios,  in  arith., 
is  the  comparing  of  the  antecedent 
with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  in  two  equal  ratios  or 
proportions.  Thus,  if  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d  ; 
then  by  conversion  «:<•/*/:  b::c'.cvi  d. 
• — Centre  of  conversion,  in  mechanics. 
is  the  point  in  a  body  about  which  it 
turns  as  a  centre,  whence  a  force  is 
applied  to  any  part  of  it,  or  unequal 
forces  to  its  different  parts. 
CONVERT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  converto;  con 
and  verto,  to  turn ;  coinciding  in  ele- 
ments and  signification  with  barter,  and 
probably  from  the  root  of  very,  vario, 
veer,  Sp.  birar,  Port,  virar,  to  turn.] 
1.  To  change  or  turn  into  another  sub- 
stance or  form ;  as,  to  convert  gases 
into  water,  or  water  into  ice. — 2.  To 
change  from  one  state  to  another;  as, 
to  convert  a  barren  waste  into  a  fruitful 
field ;  to  convert  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden ;  to  convert  rude  savages  into 
civilized  men. — 3.  To  change  or  turn 
from  one  religion  to  another,  or  from 
one  party  or  sect  to  another;  as,  to 
convert  pagans  to  Christianity ;  to  con- 
vert royalists  into  republicans. — 4.  To 
turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one ;  to 
change  the  heart  and  moral  character, 
from  enmity  to  God  and  from  vicious 
habits,  to  love  of  God  and  to  a  holy 
life. 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  Bins  may  be  blotted  out ;   Acts  iii. 

He  that  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  ; 
James  v. 
6.  To  turn  toward  a  point. 

Crystals  will  callify  into  electricity,  and 

conrert  the  needle  freely  placed.  [  Unttntal.'] 

Broitm , 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination 
to  another;  as,  to  convert  liberty  into 
an  engine  of  oppression. — 7.  To  appro- 
priate or  apply  to  one's  own  use,  or  to 
personal  benefit ;  as,  to  convert  public 
property  to  our  own  use. — 8.  To  change 
one  proposition  into  another,  so  that 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  be- 
comes the  predicate  of  the  second  ;  as, 
all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  ; 
but  every  transgression  of  the  law  is 
sin. — 9.  To  turn  into  another  language. 
CONVERT',  v.  i.  To  turn  or  be  chang- 
ed ;  to  undergo  a  change. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  cmtverttto  fear: 
That  fear,  to  hate.  Shuk. 

CON'VERT,  n.  A  person  who  is  con- 


CONVEXO-CONCAVE 


CONVEYANCING 


CONVICTIVENESS 


verted  from  one  opinion  or  practice  to  I 
another;  a  person  who  renounces  one  | 
creed,  religious  system  or  party,  and 
embraces  another;  applied  particularly 
to  those  who  change  their  religious 
opinions,  but  applicable  to  political  or 
philosophical  sects. — 2.  In  a  more  strict 
sense,  one  who  is  turned  from  sin  to 
holiness. 

Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment, 
and  her  concerts  with  righteousness;  Is.  i. 

3.  In  monasteries,  a  lay-friar  or  brother, 
admitted  to  the  service  of  the  house, 
without  orders,  and  not  allowed  to  sing 
in  the  choir. 

CONVERTED,  pp.  Turned  or  chang- 
ed from  one  substance  or  state  to  ano- 
ther ;  turned  from  one  religion  or  sect 
to  another ;  changed  from  a  state  of 
sin  to  a  state  of  holiness ;  applied  to  a 
particular  use ;  appropriated. 

CONVERTER,  n.  One  who  converts  ; 
one  who  makes  converts. 

CONVERTIBILITY,  n.  [From  con- 
vertible.] 1.  The  quality  of  being  pos- 
sible to  be  converted  or  changed  from 
one  substance,  form,  or  state  to  ano- 
ther; as,  the  convertibility  of  land  into 
money.—  2.  The  quality  of  being  change- 
able from  one  letter  to  another;  as,  the 
convertibility  of  m  with  4,  or  of  d  into  t. 

CONVERTIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  conver- 
iir.]  1.  That  may  be  changed  ;  suscep- 
tible of  change  ;  transmutable ;  trans- 
formable. 

Minerals  are  not  conrertiMe  into  another 
species,  though  of  the  same  genus.  Harcey. 
2.  So  much  alike  that  one  may  be  used 
foranother. — Convertible  terms,  in  logic, 
are  terms  which  admit  of  being  con- 
verted or  interchanged,  without  alter- 
ing the  truth  of  the  proposition.  Usury 
and  interest  are  not  now  convertible 
terms,  though  formerly  they  were. — 3. 
That  may  be  changed,  as  one  letter  for 
another ;  as,  b,  p,  and  /are  convertible 
letters. 

CONVERT'IBLENESS,  n.  Converti- 
bility. 

CONVERTIBLY,  adv.  Reciprocally; 
with  interchange  of  terms. 

CONVERTING,^. Turning;  chang- 

CONVERT'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  con- 
vert, that  converts  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture to  a  state  of  grace. 

€ON'VERTITE;t  n.  A  convert. 

CON'VEX,  a.  [Lat.  convexus;  It.  con- 
vesso.]  Rising  or  swelling  on  the  ex- 
terior surface  into  a  spherical 
or  round  form  ;  gibbous  ;  op- 
posed to  concave,  which  ex- 
presses a  round  form  of  the  in- 
terior surface ;  as,  a  convex 
mirror  or  lens;  convexity  and 
concavity  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics,  as  applied  to  mirrors  conve*  or 
and  lenses. — 2.  In  hot.,  appli-  Pl»»°-'*«i- 
cd  to  a  leaf  or  receptacle. 

CON'VEX,  n.  A  convex  body;  as,  hea- 
ven's convex. 

CON'VEXED,  a.  Made  convex;  pro- 
tuberant in  a  spherical  form. 

CONVEX'EDLY,at/u.  In  a  convex  form. 

CONVEX'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  convexitas.} 
The  exterior  surface  of  a  convex  body  ; 
a  gibbous  or  globular  form;  roundness. 

CON'VEXLY,  adv.  In  a  convex  form; 
as,  a  body  convexly  conical. 

CON'VEXNESS,  n.  Convexity— which 
see. 

CONVEX'O-CON'CAVE,  a.  Convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
having  the  hollow  on  the  inside  corres- 
I. 


ponding  to  the  con  vex  surface;  as.  aeon 
vexo-concavelens,  in  which  the 
two  surfaces  meet  if  produc- 
ed, the  convexity  exceeding 
the  concavity.  It  is  otherwise 
called  a  meniscus,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  spectacles.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  convex 

CONVEX'O-CON'VEX,  a. 
Convex  on  both  sides;  as  rf 
lens,  otherwise  termed  a  dou- 
ble-convex lens. 

€ONVEY',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conveho; 
con  and  veho,  to  carry,  Sax. 
wtegan,  wegan,  Eng.  to  weirjh. 
See  WEIGH  and  WAT.]  1.  To 
carry,  bear,  or  transport,either 
by  land  or  water,  or  in  air ;  as, 
to  convey  a  letter  or  a  pack-  Conve*o. 
age;  to  convey  goods  from001"™1""' 
England  to  France. — 2.  To  pass  or 
cause  to  pass;  to  transmit;  as,  to 
convey  a  right  or  an  estate  from  fa- 
ther to  son. — 3.  To  transfer  ;  to  pass  a 
title  to  any  thing  from  one  person  to 
another,  as  by  deed,  assignment,  or 
otherwise  ;  as,  to  convey  lands  by  bar- 
gain and  sale. — 4.  To  cause  to  pass  ; 
to  transmit ;  to  carry,  by  any  medium ; 
as,  air  conveys  sound  ;  words  convey 
ideas. — 5."t*  To  manage ;  to  carry  on. 

I  will  convey  the  business  its  1  shall  mid 
means.  Sftak. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  communicate. 

CONVEY'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  con- 
veyed or  transferred. 

CONVEY'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  con- 
veying; the  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or 
transporting,  by  land  or  water,  or 
through  any  medium. — 2.  The  act  of 
transmitting,  or  transferring,  as  titles, 
estates,  or  claims  from  one  person  to 
another;  transmission;  transference; 
assignment.  The  conveyances  now  in 
use  are,  the  "  lease  and  release,"  "  bar- 
gain and  sale  enrolled,"  and  "settle- 
ments." Conveyances,  in  Scotland,  are 
made  according  to  the  strict  principle 
of  the  feudal  law  there  established, 
which  imparts  to  them  the  appearance 
of  far  greater  speciality  and  quaintuess 
than  those  used  in  modern  English 
practice. — 3.  The  instrument  or  means 
of  passing  a  thing  from  place  to  place, 
or  person  to  person  ;  as,  a  vehicle  is  a 
conveyance  for  persons  or  goods;  a 
canal  or  aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  for 
water;  a  deed  is  a  conveyance  of  land. 
4.  Removal;  the  act  of  removing  or 
carrying. — 5.f  Management ;  artifice ; 
secret  practices. 

CONVEY'ANCER,  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  draw  conveyances  of 
property,  deeds,  &c. 

CONVEY'ANCING,  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  drawing  deeds,  leases,  or 
other  writings  for  transferring  the  title 
to  property  from  one  person  to  ano- 
ther, of  investigating  the  title  of  the 
venders  and  purchasers  of  property, 
and  of  framing  those  multifarious  deeds 
and  contracts  which  govern  and  define 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  families  and 
individuals.  In  England,  the  business 
of  conveyancing  is  carried  on  by  barris- 
ters and  members  of  the  Inns  of  court, 
and  in  Scotland  it  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet.  In 
conveyancing,  the  law  of  Scotland  in 
particular  has  sanctioned  certain  tech- 
nical forms,  without  regard  to  which 
the  object  of  the  parties  cannot  be 
easily  obtained ;  and  the  system  is  so 
complete,  that  it  has  bestowed  on  the 
rights  of  lauded  property  in  Scotland 
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a  degree  of  security,  of  which  probably 
no  other  European  country  can  boast. 

CONVEY'ED,  pp.  Carried;  transmit- 
ted ;  transferred. 

CONVEY'ER,  n.  One  who  conveys;  he 
or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  trans- 
ports, transmits,  or  transfers  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another. — 2.  A  jug- 
gler. 

CONVEY'ING,  ppr.  Carrying;  trans- 
porting; transferring. 

CONVICIN'ITY,  n.  Neighbourhood; 
vicinity. 

€ONVI€T',  i).  t.  [Lat.  convince,  con- 
victum;  con  and  vinco,  to  vanquish  or 
subdue.  See  CONVINCE.  The  verb 
vinco  is  allied  to  vincio,  to  bind,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  to  strain, 
force,  make  fast;  hence  to  subdue  ;  and 
as  n  appears  to  be  casual,  the  root  is 
Vg  or  Vc.]  1.  To  determine  the  truth 
of  a  charge  against  one ;  to  prove  or 
find  guilty  of  a  crime  charged  ;  to  de- 
termine or  decide  to  be  guilty,  as  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  by  confession,  or 
other  legal  decision.  The  jury  convict- 
ed the  -prisoner  of  felony. — 2.  To  con- 
vince of  sin  ;  to  prove  or  determine  to 
be  guilty,  as  by  the  conscience. 

They  who  heard  it,  being  convicted  by 
their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one ; 
John  viii. 

3.f  To  confute ;  to  prove  or  show  to 
be  false. — 4.f  To  show  by  proof  or 
evidence. 

CONVICT',  pp.  for  Convicted.  Proved 
or  found  guilty. 

CON'VICT,n.  A  person  proved  or  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  alleged  against  him, 
either  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  other 
legal  decision. 

CONVICTED,  pp.  Proved  or  deter- 
mined to  be  guilty,  either  by  verdict  of 
a  jury,  or  by  the  decision  of  conscience. 

CONVICTING, ppr.  Proving  or  find- 
ing guilty. 

CONVIC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  proving, 
finding,  or  determining  to  be  guilty  of 
an  offence  charged  against  a  person 
before  a  legal  tribunal ;  as  by  confes- 
sion, by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the 
sentence  of  other  tribunal.—  Convic- 
tions generally  proceed  on  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  but  our  law  also  admits  of 
summary  convictions  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury  in  certain  circum- 
stances, as  in  cases  of  contempt  of 
court,  of  attempt  to  corrupt  or  with- 
hold evidence,  of  malversation  by  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  criminal  police 
of  the  country,  of  certain  offences 
against  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  pro- 
ceedings before  sheriffs  and  justices  of 
the  peace  for  minor  offences. — 2.  The 
act  of  convincing,  or  compelling  one  to 
admit  the  truth  of  a  charge  ;  the  act  of 
convincing  of  sin  or  sinfulness;  the 
state  of  being  convinced  or  convicted 
by  conscience;  the  state  of  being  sen- 
sible of  guilt ;  as,  the  convictions  of  a 
sinner  may  be  temporary,  or  lasting 
and  efficacious.  By  conviction,  a  sinner 
is  brought  to  repentance.  Men  often 
sin  against  the  conviction  of  their  own 
consciences.— 3.  The  act  of  convincing 
of  error  ;  confutation  ;  the  act  of  com- 
pelling one  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
or  the  truth  of  what  is  alleged  ;  as,  the 
conviction  of  a  heretic  may  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  errors. 

CONVICT1VE,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  convince  or  convict. 

CONVIC'TIVELY,  adv.  In  a  convinc- 
ing manner. 

CONVICTIVENESS,  n.  Power  of 
convicting. 
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CONVINCE',  v.  I.  (convins'.)  [Lat.  con- 
rinco;  con  and  vinco,  to  vanquish.]  1. 
To  persuade  or  satist'y  the  mind  by 
evidence ;  to  subdue  the  opposition  of 
the  mind  to  truth,  or  to  what  is  alleg- 
ed, and  compel  it  to  yield  its  assent ; 
as,  to  convince  a  man  of  his  errors ;  or 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth. 

For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ;  Actsxviii. 

2.  To  convict ;  to  prove  guilty ;  to  con- 
strain one  to  admit   or  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  guilty. 

If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit 
sin.  and  are  convinced  of  [by]  the  law  as 
transgressors ;  James  U. 

To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds;  Jude  xv. 
3.+  To  convince  ;    to  prove. — 4.f  To 
overpower;  to  surmount ;  to  vanquish. 

CONVINC'ED, pp.  Persuaded  in  mind; 
satisfied  with  evidence ;  convicted. 

eONVINCE'MENT,  n.  (convius'ment.) 
Conviction.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONVIN'CER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
convinces ;  that  which  makes  manifest. 

CONVIN'CIBLE,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
viction.— 2.  Capable  of  being  disproved 
or  refuted.  [Lit.  us.] 

CONVINCING,  ppr.  Persuading  the 
mind  by  evidence  ;  convicting. — 2.  a. 
Persuading  the  mind  by  evidence  ;  ca- 
pable of  subduing  the  opposition  of  the 
mind  and  compelling  its  assent.  We 
have  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world. 

CONVIN'CINGLY,  adv.  In  a  con- 
vincing maner;  in  a  manner  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt,  or  to  compel  assent. 

CONVIN'CINGNESS,  n.  The  power 
of  convincing. 

eONVI"TIOUS,t  a.  [Lat.  convitior.] 
Reproachful. 

CONVIVE^  v.  t.  To  entertain ;  to  feast. 

CONVIVIAL,  a.  [Lat.  convivalis,  from 
conviva,  a  guest,  or  convivo,  to  live  or 
eat  and  drink  together  :  con  and  vivo, 
to  live.  See  VICTUALS.]  Relating  to 
a  feast  or  entertainment;  festal;  so- 
cial ;  jovial ;  as,  a  convivial  meeting. 

CONVIVIALITY,  n.  The  good  hu- 
mour or  mirth  indulged  at  an  enter- 
tainment.— 2.  A  convivial  spirit  or  dis- 
position. 

CON'VOCATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  convoco,  to 
convoke  ;  con  and  voco,  to  call.  See 
VOICE.]  To  convoke ;  to  call  or  sum- 
mon to  meet ;  to  assemble  by  sum- 
mons. [See  CONVOKE.] 

CONVOCATION,  n.  [Lat.  comwrarto.] 
1.  The  act  of  calling  or  assembling  by 
summons. — 2.  An  assembly. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  con- 
vocation ;  Ex.  xii. 

3.  In   England,  an   assembly   of    the 
clergy,  by  their  representatives,  to  con- 
sult on  ecclesiastical  affairs.     It  used 
to  be  held  during  the  session  of  par- 
liament, and  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
lower  house.     In  the  upper  house  sat 
the  archbishops   and  bishops;   in  the 
lower  house   the  inferior  clergy,  re- 
presented by  their  proctors,  consisting 
of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of 
one  proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two 
for  the  clergy  of  every  diocese,  in  all, 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  divines, 
viz.,  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  arch- 
deacons, twenty-four  prebendaries,  and 
forty-four   proctors   of    the   diocesan 
clergy.   In  former  times,  Convocations 
had  the  power  of  enacting  canons,  but 
this  power  was  virtually  abolished  by 


the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  II.;  since  that  time  the 
Convocation  has  had  no  business  to 
transact,  and  it  has  become  customary 
to  prorogue  it  every  year  immediately 
upon  its  assembling.— 4.  House  of  con- 
vocation, in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is 
the  assembly  which  enacts,  amends, 
&c.,  laws  and  statutes ;  elects  burgesses, 
many  professors,  and  other  officers,  &c. 
It  is  composed  of  all  members  of  the 
university  who  have  at  any  time  been 
regents,  and  who,  if  independent  mem- 
bers, have  retained  their  names  on  the 
books  of  their  respective  colleges. 

CONVOKE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  convoco;  Fr. 
convoguer.  See  VOICE.]  To  call  to- 
gether; to  summon  to  meet;  to  as- 
semble by  summons. 

CONVOKED,  pp.  Summoned  or  as- 
sembled by  order. 

CONVOKING,  ppr.  Summoning  to 
convene ;  assembling. 

CON'VOLUTE,     1  a.  Rolled  together, 

CONVOLUTED,  f  or  one  part  on 
another;  as  the  sides  or  margins  of 
nascent  leaves  in  plants,  or  as  the  pe- 
tals and  stigmas  in  Crocus;  applied 
also  to  bones  and  membranes. 

CONVOLUTION,  n.  [Lat.  convolutio.] 
1.  The  act  of  rolling  or  winding  toge- 
ther, or  one  thing  on  another;  the 
state  of  being  rolled  together. — 2.  A 
winding  or  twisting;  a  winding  motion ; 
as,  the  convolution  of  certain  vines ;  the 
convolution  of  an  eddy. 

CONVOLVE,  v.  t.  (convolv'.)  [Lat.  con- 
volvo;  con  and  volvo,  to  roll.  See 
WALLOW.]  To  roll  or  wind  together; 
to  roll  one  part  on  another. 

CONVOLVED,  pp.  Rolled  together. 

CONVOLVlNG.ppr.  Rolling  or  wind- 
ing together. 

CONVOLVULA'CE^E,  n.  A  natural 
order  of  monopetalous  exogens  with 
bell-shaped  flowers,  opening  or  con- 
tracting beneath  the  influence  of  light. 
The  common  bindweeds  of  the  hedges, 
the  Ipomeeas,  and  Convolvuli  of  the 
gardens,  otter  illustrations  of  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  this  order,  the  species  of 
which  have  purgative  roots. 

CONVOLVULUS,  n.  [Lat.  from  con- 
volvo.]  Bindweed,  the  genus  of  plants 
upon  which  the  nat.  order  Convolvu- 
laceae  is  founded.  It  is  known  by  its 
style  being  divided  into  two  linear 
arms,  and  its  ovary  having  only  two 
cells,  in  each  of  which  stand  two  erect 
ovules.  Many 
of  the  species 
are  exceeding- 
ly beautiful. 
Convolvulus 
jalapa  was  long 
considered  as 
yielding  the 
true  jalap  of 
commerce.  — 
This  is  now 
known  to  be 
procured  from 
a  convolvula- 
ceous  plant 
called  Ipo- 
nueapurga.  It 
is  found  on  the 

Mexican     An-  Convolvulus  Jal.-ipa. 

des,  and  the  root  is  sent,  under  the 
name  of  Purga  di  Jalapa,  to  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  it  reaches  Europe  either  di- 
rectly, or  through  New  York.  Con- 
volvulus Scammony  furnishes  the  scam- 
mony  of  commerce,  which  is  the  con- 
crete juice  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  and 
is  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  imported 
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from  Smyrna,  but  is  seldom  procured 
in  an  unadulterated  state,  the  chief 
adulteration  being  chalk  and  starch. 

CON\  OY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  convoyer;  conand 
vote,  via,  way,  or  the  same  root ;  or 
more  directly  from  the  root  of  Lit. 
veho,  to  carry,  Sax.  wa-yan,  icegan,  to 
bear  or  carry,  to  bring  along.]  To  ac- 
company on  the  way  for  protection, 
either  by  sea  or  land  ;  as,  ships  of  war 
convoyed  the  Jamaica  fleet ;  the  troops 
convoyed  the  baggage  waggons.  When 
persons  are  to  be  protected,  the  word 
escort  is  used. 

CON'VOY,  n  A  protecting  force  ac- 
companying ships  or  property  on  their 
way  from  place  to  place,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  By  sea,  a  ship  or  ships  of  war 
which  accompany  merchantmen  for 
protection  from  an  enemy.  By  land, 
any  body  of  troops  which  accompany 
provisions,  ammunition,  or  other  pro- 
perty for  protection.— 2.  The  ship  or 
fleet  conducted  and  protected ;  that 
which  is  conducted  by  a  protecting 
force;  that  which  is  convoyed.  The 
word  sometimes  includes  both  the  pro- 
tecting and  protected  fleets — 3.  The 
act  of  attending  for  defence. — 4.f  Con- 
veyance. 

CONVOY'ED,  pp.  Attended  on  a  pas- 
sage by  a  protecting  force. 

CONVOY'ING,  ppr.  Attending  on  a 
voyage  or  passage,  for  defence  from 
enemies  ;  attending  and  guarding. 

CONVULSE,  v.  t.  (convuls'.)  [Lat.  con- 
vello,  convulsum,  convulsus;  con  and 
vello,  to  pull  or  pluck.]  1.  To  draw  or 
contract,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an 
animal  body;  to  affect  by  irregular 
spasms ;  as,  the  whole  frame  may  be 
convulsed  by  agony. — 2.  To  shake  ;  to 
affect  by  violent  irregular  action. 

Consulting  heaven  and  earth.     Thomson. 

CONVULS'ED,  pp.  Contracted  by 
spasms;  shaken  violently. 

CONVULS'ING,  ppr.  Affecting  by 
spasmodic  contractions ;  shaking  with 
violence. 

CONVUL'SION,  n.  [Lat.  convulsio.]  1. 
A  preternatural,  violent,  and  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscular  parts 
of  an  animal  body,  with  alternate  re- 
laxations.— 2.  Any  violent  and  irregular 
motion;  tumult;  commotion;  as,  poli- 
tical cnnntlinnns. 

CONVUL'SIONARIES,  n.  Certain  fa- 
natics of  the  last  century,  in  France ; 
as,  the  convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard. 

CONVUL'SIONARY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
convulsion. 

CONVUL'SIVE,  a.  That  produces  con- 
vulsion ;  as,  convulsive  rage ;  convulsive 
sorrow. — 2.-  Attended  with  convulsion 
or  spasms;  as,  convulsive  motions;  con- 
vulsive strife. 

UONVUL'SIVELY,  adv.  With  violent 
shaking  or  agitation. 

CO'NY,  n.  [D.  konyn;  Ger.  kanin;  Fr. 
conin  or  conil;  Lat.  cuniculus ;  Ir. 
cuinin;  \V.  cwning.  The  primary  sense 
is  a  shoot,  or  a  shooting  along.]  A  rab- 
bit ;  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus, 
which  has  a  short  tail  and  nuked  ears. 

CO'NY-BURROW,  «.  A  place  where 
rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth. 

CO'NY-CATCH,  r.  i.  [cony  and  catch.] 
In  the  cant  of  thieves,  to  cheat ;  to  bite; 
to  trick. 

CO'NY-CATCHER,t  n.  A  thief;  a 
cheat :  a  sharper. 

CO'NY-CATCHING,+  n.  Banter. 

CON'Y-WOOL,  n.  The  fur  of  rabbits 
extensively  used  in  the  hat  manufac- 
ture. 

CONY'ZA,   n.   Fleabane,   a  genus    of 


COOLER 
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plants,  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  order 
polygamia  superflua,  Linn.,  nat.  order 
Composite,  consisting  of  many  spe- 
cies. 

COO,  f.  i.  [probably  from  the  sound.] 
To  cry,  or  make  a  low  sound,  as  pi- 
geons or  doves. 

COO'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  low  sound, 
as  a  dove. 

COO'ING,  n.  Invitation,  as  the  note  of 
the  dove. 

COOK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gecocnian;  D.  koohen; 
Ger.  hochen;  Lat.  coquo.]  1.  To  pre- 
pare, as  victual*  for  the  table,  by  boil- 
ing, roasting,  baking,  broiling,  &c.  To 
dress,  as  meat  or  vegetables,  for  eat- 
ing— 2.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose. 
—3.  To  throw.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

COOK,  v.  i.  To  make  the  noise  of  the 
cuckoo. 

€OOK,  n.  [Sax.  cac;  Ger.  hoch;  Jr. 
coca;  Lat.  coquus.]  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  prepare  victuals  for  the 
table;  a  man  or  woman  who  dresses 
meat  or  vegetables  for  eating. 

COOK'ED,  pp.  Prepared  for  the  table. 

COOK'ERY,  n.  Tlie  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  dressing  and  preparing  victuals 
for  the  table. 

€OOK'ING,  ppr.  Preparing  victuals 
for  the  table. 

COOK'MAID,  n.  [cook  and  maid.]  A 
female  servant  or  maid  who  dresses 
provisions. 

COOK'ROOM,  n.  [cook  and  room.]  A 
room  for  cookery;  a  kitchen.  On 
board  of  ships,  a  galley  or  caboose. 

COOK'Y,  n.  [D.  noeh,  kockje,  a  cake.] 
A  small  cake,  moderately  sweet. Scotch. 

COOL,  a.  [Sax.  col;  Ger.  kilhl;  Dan. 
hold,  cold;  kioler,  to  cool;  hulde,  chil- 
liness; kuler,  to  blow  strong.]  1.  Mo- 
derately cold ;  being  of  a  temperature 
between  hot  and  cold;  as,  cool  air; 
cool  water. — 2.  Not  ardent  or  zealous ; 
not  angry;  not  fond;  not  excited  by 
passion  of  any  kind ;  indifferent ;  as,  a 
cool  friend ;  a  cool  temper ;  a  cool 
lover — 3.  Not  hasty ;  deliberate ;  calm ; 
as,  a  cool  purpose.— 4.  Not  retaining 
heat;  light;  as,  a  cool  dress. 

COOL,  n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold ; 
moderate  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
tween hot  and  cold ;  as,  the  cool  of  the 
day ;  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  even- 
ing. 

COOL,  v.  t.  [Sax,  colian,  acolian;  Ger. 
h'uhlen.}  1.  To  allay  heat ;  to  make  cool 
or  cold;  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
a  substance;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of 
his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue  ; 
I.uke  xvi. 

2.  To  moderate  excitement  of  temper; 
to  allay,  as  passion  of  any  kind;  to 
calm,  as  anger;  to  abate,  as  love;  to 
moderate,  as  desire,  zeal  or  ardour;  to 
render  indifferent. 

COOL,  r.  i.  To  become  less  hot ;  to 
lose  heat.  Let  tea  or  coffee  cool  to  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  before  it  is 
drunk — 2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excite- 
ment or  passion  ;  to  become  less  ar- 
dent, angry,  zealous,  or  affectionate  ; 
to  become  more  moderate.  Speak  not 
in  a  passion;  first  let  your  temper 
coot. 

COOL-COP,  n.  A  beverage  that  is  cool- 
ing. 

COOL'ED,  pp.  Made  less  hot.'or  less 
ardent* 

COOL'ER,  n.  That  which  cools ;  any 
substance  which  abates  heat  or  excite- 
ment ;  as,  acids  are  coolers  to  the  body. 
— 2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquors  or  other 
things  are  cooled.  Various  contriv- 


ances are  adopted  by  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers for  cooling  their  worts.  In  gen- 
eral, the  hot  liquor  is  exposed  in  shal- 
low wooden  vessels  to  the  air,  and 
cooled  by  stirring  it. 
COOL'-HEADED,  a.  Having  a  tem- 
per not  easily  excited ;  free  from  pas- 
sion. 

COOL'ING,  ppr.  Abating  heat  or  ex- 
citement; making  or  becoming  cool. 

COOL'ING,  a.   Adapted  to  cool  and 
refresh ;  as,  a  cooling  drink. 
COOL'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  cool. 

COOL'LY,  adv.  Without  heat  or  sharp 
cold. — 2.  In  a  cool  or  indifferent  man- 
ner; not  cordially ;  without  passion  or 
ardour.  lie  was  coolly  received  at 
court. — 3.  Without  haste;  calmly  ;  de- 
liberately. The  design  was  formed 
coolly,  and  executed  with  firmness. 

COOL'NESS,  n.  A  moderate  degree  of 
cold ;  a  temperature  between  cold  and 
heat ;  as,  the  coolness  of  the  summer's 
evening. — 2.  A  moderate  degree,  or  a 
want  of  passion ;  want  of  ardour,  or 
zeal ;  indifference ;  want  of  affection  ; 
as,  they  parted  with  coolness. 

COOL'Y,  n.  An  East  Indian  porter  or 
carrier. 

COOM,  n.  [Fr.  cambouis;  Sw.  kirn, 
soot.]  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's 
mouth;  also,  the  matter  that  works 
out  of  the  naves  or  boxes  of  carriage 
wheels,oroutofamachine.  In  Scotland, 
the  useless  dust  which  falls  from  coals. 

COOMB,  or  COMB,  n.  [Qu.  Lat.  cum- 
ulus, or  Gr.  xvpGof.]  A  dry  measure 
of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  n.  [D.  kuip,  a  tub;  kuiper,  a 
cooper;  Ger.  kufe;  Fr.  cuve;  Lat. 
cupa,  from  bending,  hollowness,  or 
containing,  holding.  Qu.  Gr.  *v?t<. 
The  Latin  cupa  seems  to  be  both  coop 
and  cup.  See  Cop.]  1.  A  box  of  boards 
grated  or  barred  on  one  side,  for  keep- 
ing fowls  in  confinement.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  long  boxes  for  keeping  poul- 
try for  fattening  or  conveyance  on 
board  of  ships,  as  cage  is  used  for  a 
small  box  to  keep  singing  birds  in 
houses. — 2.  A  pen;  an  inclosed  place 
for  small  animals — -3.  A  barrel  or  cask 
for  the  preservation  of  liquors. — 4.  A 
tumbrel  or  close  cart.  [Scotch.] 

COOP,  a.  t.  To  put  in  a  coop;  to  con- 
fine in  a  coop.  Hence,  to  shut  up,  or 
confine  in  a  narrow  compass;  usually 
followed  by  up,  to  coop  up;  sometimes 
by  in. 

The  Trojans  cooped  within  their  walls. 

Diytien. 

They  are  cooped  in  close  by  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Locke. 

€OOP'ED,pp.  Shut  up  in  a  coop;  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits. 

COOPEE',  n.  A  motion  in  dancing, 

COOP'ER,  n.  [from  coop;  D.  kuiper; 
G-er.  hiifer.]  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  barrels,  hogsheads,  butts, 
tubs  and  casks  of  various  kinds. 

CQOP'ERAGE,  n.  The  price  paid  for 
cooper's  work;  also,  a  place  where 
cooper's  work  is  done. 

CO-OP'ERATE,  ».  {.  [Lat.  con  and 
opero,  to  work.]  1.  To  act  or  operate 
jointly  with  another  or  others,  to  the 
same  end;  to  work  or  labour  with  mu- 
tual efforts  to  promote  the  same  object. 
It  haswi/A  before  the  agent,  and  to  be- 
fore the  end.  Russia  co-operated  with 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Buonaparte. — 2. 
To  act  together ;  to  concur  in  produc- 
ing the  same  effect.  Natural  and  mo- 
ral events  co-operate  in  illustrating  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
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Common  Coot  (Fulica  atni). 

parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  north 
of  England,  particularly  about  Lan- 
cashire, and  in  the  meres  of  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire.  It  exactly  resembles 
the  common  coot,  but  is  of  a  larger 
size,  and  of  a  more  glossy  black  co- 
lour. 

COP,  n.  [Sax.  cop,  or  copp;  W.  rop,cob; 
Ger.  kopf;  Gr.  zuCn.]  Thehftadortop 
of  a  thing,  as  in  cob-castle  for  .cop-cat- 


CO-OP'ERATING,  ppr.  Acting  or 
operating  together. 

€0-OPERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  work- 
ing or  operating  together,  to  one  end: 
joint  operation ;  concurrent  effort  or 
labour;  as,  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
bined powers;  the  co-operation  of  the 
understanding  and  the  will. 

CO-OP'ERATIVE,  a.  Operating  joint- 
ly to  the  same  end. 

CO-OP'ERATOR,  n.  One  who  en- 
deavours jointly  with  others  to  pro- 
mote the  same  end. 

COOP'ERING,  n.  The  art  of  manu- 
facturing casks,  barrels,  vats,  and  all 
kinds  of  circular  or  elliptic  wooden 
vessels  that  are  bound  together  by 
hoops. 

€O-OP'TATE,+  v.  t.  [Lat.  coopto  ]  To 
choose,  or  choose  with  another. 

€O-OPTA'TION,  n.  Adoption;  as- 
sumption. 

€O-OR'DINANCE, «.  Joint  ordinance. 

CO-OR'DINATE,  a.  [Lat.  con  and 
ordinatus,  from  ordino,  to  regulate.  See 
OHDEK.]  Being  of  equal  order,  or  of 
the  same  rank  or 'degree;  not  subordi- 
nate; as,  two  courts  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction. 

CO-OR'DINATELY,  adv.  In  the  same 
order  or  rank;  in  equal  degree;  with- 
out subordination. 

CO-OR'DINATENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  co-ordinate;  equality  of  rank 
and  authority. 

CO-OR'DINATES,  n.  plur.  In  geom., 
lines,  angles,  &c.,  ranged  in  order.  The 
notion  from  which  the  word  arose,  was 
this,  that  when  the  positions  of  conse- 
cutive points  on  a  curve  are  referred 
to  given  points  or  lines,  by  means  of 
lines  (as  in  Abscissa),  or  angles,  those 
lines  or  angles  present  a  succession  of 
arranged  data,  by  which  the  several 
points  on  the  curve  may  be  treated  in 
mder.  [See  ABSCISSA,  ORDINATE.] 

eO-ORDINA'TION,  n  The  state  of 
holding  equal  rank,  or  of  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  something  higher. 
In  the  high  court  of  parliament  there  ia 
a  rare  co-ordination  of  power.  Howell. 

COOT,  n.  [D.  koet;  W.  cwtiar,  from 
cu-ta,  short,  bob-tailed.]  A  fowl  of  the 
genus  Fulica,  frequenting  lakes  and 
other  still  waters.  The  common  coot 
has  a  bald  forehead,  a  black  body,  and 
lobated  toes,  and  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  It  makes  its  nest  among 
rushes,-with  grass  and  reeds,  floating 
on  the  water.  The  larger  coot,  which 
is  another  species,  is  found  in  many 
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He,  a  castle  on  a  hill ;  a  tuft  on  the 
head  of  birds. 
COPAl'VA,  COPAI'BA,  or  CAPI'VI, 

n.  [Sp.  and  Port.]  The  balsam  of  co- 
paiba or  ca- 
1'i  vi,  is  a  liquid 
resinous  juice, 
flowing  from 
incisions  made 
in  the  stem  of 
a  plant,  Co- 
patfera  oljfi,- 
cinalis,  and 
several  other 
species  of  the 
genus.  The 
plant  is  a  na- 
tive of  South 
America,  and 
belongs  to  the 
nat.  order  Le- 
guminosae.  The  juice  is  clear,  trans- 
parent, of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  an  agreeable  smell, and  abitter- 
ish  pungetit  taste.  It  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker.  As  a  medi- 
cine, it  is  corroborating  and  detergent. 

CO'PAL,  n.  [Mexican  copalZi,  a  generic 
name  of  resins.  Clavigcro.]  The  con- 
crete juice  of  a  tree  growing  in  Mexi- 
co, or  New  Spain,  hard,  shining,  trans- 
parent, citron  coloured,  and  odorife- 
rous. It  is  neither  strictly  a  gum  nor  a 
resin,  as  it  has  not  the  solubility  in  wa- 
ter common  to  gums,  nor  that  inspirit 
of  wine  common  to  resins.  In  these 
respects  it  rather  resembles  amber.  It 
may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  lin- 
seed oil,  with  a  heat  little  less  than 
sufficient  to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil. 
This  solution,  diluted  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent varnish,  which  when  properly 
applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  exceed- 
ingly durable  and  hard,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  fine  polish.  This  varnish  is 
applied  to  snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and 
other  utensils.  There  are  various 
modes  of  preparing  it. 

COPAR'CENERY,  n.  [co  or  con,  and 
Norm,  parcenier,  parcenery.  See  CO- 
PARCENER.] Partnership  in  inheri- 
tance; joint  heirship;  joint  right  Of 
succession  or  joint  succession  to  an 
estate  of  inheritance. 

COPAR'CENER,  n.  [con  and  parcener, 
from  part,  Fr.  parti,  Lat.  pars,  or  the 
verb  partir,  to  divide.]  A  coheir;  one 
who  has  an  equal  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  or  her  ancestor  with 
others. 

All  the  coparceners  tog-ether  make  but 

one  heir,  aud  have  but  oue  estate  among 

them.  Blttckttone. 

Coptirceners  take   by  descent;  jnint  ten- 

antt,  by  purchase.  Etuckttoiie. 

COPAR'CENY,  n.  An  equal  share  of 
an  inheritance. 

COPART'MENT,t  *.  The  same  as 
compartment. 

COPA'RT'NER,  n.  [con  and  partner. 
See  COPARCENER.]  1.  One  who  has  a 
share  in  a  common  stock  for  transact- 
ing business,  or  who  is  jointly  con- 
cerned with  one  or  more  persons,  in 
carrying  on  trade  or  other  business;  a 
partner;  an  associate,  particularly  in 
trade  or  manufactures. — 2.  A  sharer ; 
a  partaker;  as,  copartners  of  our  loss. 

COPARTNERSHIP,  n.  Joint  concern 
in  business;  a  state  of  having  a  joint 
share  in  a  common  stock,  or  a  joint  in- 
terest and  concern  in  business,  parti- 
cularly in  trade  and  manufactures. — 
2.  The  person*  wuu  have  a  joint  con- 
cern. 


COPA'RTNERY,  n.  Copartnership. 
[Sad  and  useless.] 

CO'PATAN,f  «.  [See  COP.]  High 
raised;  pointed. 

COPATRIOT,  n.  A  joint  patriot. 

COPE,  n.  [W.  c6b;  Sax.  cteppe;  Fr. 
cAopi, whence  chapeau,  a  hat ;  Sp.  capa.] 
1.  A  cover  fop  the  head. — 2.  A  sacer- 
dotal ornament  or  vestment  worn  in 
sacred  ministrations.  An  ornament 
worn  by  chanters  and  subchauters 
when  they  officiate  in  solemnity.  It 
reaches  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet. 


Cop*. 

3.  Any  thing  spread  or  extended  over 
the  head;  the  arch  or  concave  of  the 
sky ;  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  house  ; 
the  arch  over  a  door,  but  more  com- 
monly used  synonymously  with  coping 
for  the  covering  course  of  a  wall,  para- 
pet, buttresses,  &c.,  formed  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the 
weather.  [See  COPING.] — 4.  An  an- 
cient tribute,  due  to  the  king  or  lord 
of  the  soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in 
some  part  of  Derbyshire. — Cope  over. — 
In  arch.,  the  soffit  of  any  projection  is 
said  to  cope  over,  when  it  slopes  down- 
wards from  the  wall. 

COPE,  v.  t.  To  cover  as  with  a  cope. — 
2.  To  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of  a 
hawk. — 3.-f  To  embrace. 

COPE,  v.  i.  [Dan.  kiv,  contention; 
hives,  to  strive;  kappes,  to  strive,  to 
equal,  to  envy;  Sw.  kif,  strife;  kiftca, 
to  contend,  or  quarrel ;  hilppas,  to 
strive,  to  emulate ;  Ar.  kafaa,  to  turn 
back,  to  drive  away,  to  thrust,  to  op- 
pose, to  equal;  hafai,  to  be  sufficient, 
to  be  equal,  to  be  like,  to  be  a  substi- 
tute.] 1.  To  strive  or  contend  on  equal 
terms,  or  with  equal  strength;  to  equal 
in  combat;  to  match;  to  oppose  with 
success. 

Their  Generals  have  not  been  able    to 
cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens.        Jdrfittm. 
Till  Luther  rose,  no  power   could  rop? 
with  the  pope.  D.J.CUirk. 

Tie  was  too  open  and  direct  in  his  con- 
duct, and  possessed  too  little  management, 
to  cope  with  so  cool  and  skillful  an  adver- 
sary, h'irt. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive  or  struggle ; 
to  combat. 

Host  cop'd  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of 
war.  FhiUpt. 

3.  To  encounter;  to  interchange  kind- 
ness, or  sentiments. — 4.+  To  make  re- 
turn ;  to  reward. — 5.f  To  exchange  or 
barter. 

COPED,  a.  Covered  with  a  cope. 
COPEMAN,f  n.  A  chapman. 
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COPER'NICAX,  a.  Pertaining  to  Co- 
pernicus, a  Prussian  by  birth,  who 
taught  the  world  the  solar  system  now 
received,  called  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem. [See  SOLAR  SYSTEM.  ] 

CGPESMATE,f  n.  [wpe  and  mate.]  A 
companion  or  friend. 

COPESTONE,  n.  Head  or  topstone. 

COPHO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]    Deafness. 

COP'IED,  pp.  [See  COPY.]  Taken  off; 
written  or  transcribed  from  an  origi- 
nal or  form;  imitated. 

COP'IER,   I  n.  One  who  copies;  one 

COP'Y1ST,J  who  vyites  or  tran- 
scribes from  an  original  or  form;  a 
transcriber;  an  imitator;  also  a  plagiary. 

COPING,  ppr.  Striving;  contending. 

COPING.  [See  COPE,  n.]  The  top  or 
cover  of  a  wall,  made  sloping  to  carry 
off  the  water ;  1  Kings  vii.  9.  A  cop- 
ing over,  is  a  projecting  work  bevelling 
on  its  under  side.  Flat  coping  is  called 
parallel  coping,  and  is  used  upon  in- 
clined surfaces,  as  on  the  gables  and 
parapets  of  houses,  and  also  on  the 
tops  of  garden  and  other  walls. — fea- 
ther-edged coping  has  one  edge  thinner 
than  the  other — Saddle-back  coping  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 

CO'PIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  copieux;  Lat.  copi- 
osttSf  from  copia,  abundance,  lr.  coib. 
Qu.  Ch.  33;,  gabal,  to  collect,  gather, 
accumulate;  Ar.  jabau,  id.]  1.  Abun- 
dant; plentiful;  in  great  quantities ; 
full;  ample;  furnishing  full  supplies. 

The  tender  heart  in  peac*-, 
And    kindly    pours    its   copious    treasure* 

forth 

In  various  converse.  Thornton. 

'2.  Furnishing    abundant   matter;    not 
barren;  rich  in  supplies.     The  redemp- 
tion  of  man   is   a  copious  subject  of 
contemplation. 
Hail,    Son    of   God,    Saviour   of  men!  thy 

name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 

Milton 

COTIOCSLYjarfy.  Abundantly;  plen- 
tifully ;  in  large  quantities. — 2.  Largely ; 
fully;  amply;  diffusely. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  co- 
piously described  by  travellers.        Additon. 

CO'PIOUSNESS,  n.  Abundance;  plen- 
ty; great  quantity;  full  supply. — 2. 
Diffusiveness  of  style  or  manner  of 
treating  a  subject;  as,  the  copiousness 
of  Homer. 

CO'PIST,  n.  A  copier ;  an  ill  formed 
word. 

COP'LAND,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  ter- 
minating in  a  cop  or  acute  angle. 

CO-PLANT',f  v.  t.  To  plant  together. 

COPORTION,f  n.  Equal  share. 

COP'PED,    \ a.  [See  COP.]     Rising  to 

COP'PLED,  f  a  point,  or  head. 

Capped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  Witeman. 

COP'PEL.     Set,  CUPEL. 

COP'PER,  n.  [D.  hoper;  Ger.  hupfer, 
Ir.  copar;  Lat.  cuprum;  Arm.  cuevr, 
coevre;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
Cyprus, wa  island  inthe  Mediterranean. 
This  opinion  is  probable,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it  ^»\K^  *.»*&•<,  Cyprian  brass, 
brass  of  Cyprus.  In  this  case,  copper 
was  originally  an  adjective.]  A  metal, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  tinged  with  yel- 
low. Next  to  gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num, it  is  the  most  ductile  and  mallea- 
ble of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the 
most  sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  It  is 
found  native  in  laminae  or  fibres,  in  n 
gang  almost  always  quartzose;  it  is  also 
found  crystallized,  and  in  grains  or  su- 
perficial laminte  on  stones  or  iron.  It  is 
notalteredby  water,  but  U  tarnished  by 
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exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  at  last  co-  i 
vered  with  a  green  carbonate  oxide. 
Copper  in  sheets  is  much  used  for  co- 
vering the  bottoms  of  ships,  for  boilers 
and  other  utensils  ;  mixed  with  tin  and 
zinc,  it  is  used  in  enamel  painting,  dye- 
ing, &c. ;  mixed  with  tin,  it  forms  bell- 
metal;  with  a  smaller  proportion, 
bronze;  and  with  zinc,  it  forms  brai-'s, 
pinchbeck,  &c.  When  taken  into  the 
body  it  operates  as  a  violent  emetic, 
and  all  its  preparations  are  violent  poi- 
sons. In  miner.,  the  genus  copper  in- 
cludes about  thirteen  different  species, 
and  each  of  these  contains  a  great 
many  varieties.  It  occurs  combined 
with  sulphur;  but  principally  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  forming  a  double 
sulphuret  commonly  called  copper  py- 
rites, or  yellow  copper  ore.  It  is  found 
also  combined  with  oxygen,  forming 
the  ruby  copper  ore.  It  occurs  also  in 
a  state  of  combination  with  some  acids. 

COPTER,  a.  Consisting  of  copper. 

COP'PER,  n.  A  vessel  made  of  copper, 

particularly  a  large  boiler. — 2.  Copper 

money;  small  change. 

My   friends  filled   my  pocket   with  cop- 
pers. Franklin. 

COPTER,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  sheathe 
with  sheets  of  copper ;  as,  to  copper  a 
ship. 

COP'PERAS,  n.  [Fr.  couperose;  T>. 
koperrood,  that  is,  red  copper,  and 
hoperroest,  is  copper  rust,  verdigris ; 
Arm.  couperosa,  or  couperos.]  Sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  green  vitriol ;  a  salt 
of  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  and  of 
various  colours,  green,  gray,  yellow- 
ish, or  whitish,  but  more  usually  green. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  black  and  in 
making  ink,  and  in  medicine,  as  a  tonic. 
The  copperas  of  commerce  is  usually 
made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  py- 
rites. The  term  copperas  was  formerly 
synonymous  with  vitriol,  and  included 
the  green,  blue  and  white  vitriols,  or 
the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 

COPTER-BELLY,  n.  An  American 
serpent,  the  Coluber  erythroaaster. 

COPTER-BOTTOMED,  a.  Having  a 
bottom  sheathed  with  copper. 

COP'PEKED,  pp.  Covered  with  sheets 
of  copper;  sheathed. 

COPTER-FASTENED,  a.  Fastened 
with  copper  bolts. 

COPTER- HEAD,  n.  [from  its  colour.] 
A  poisonous  American  serpent,  the 
Triyonocephahis  contortrix  ;  the  Boa 
contortrix  of  Linnams. 

COPTERISH,  a.  Containing  copper ; 
like  copper,  or  partaking  of  it. 

COPTER-NOSE,  n.  A  red  nose. 

COPTER-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  of 
polished  copper,  on  which  concave 
lines  are  engraved  or  corroded,  accord- 
ing to  some  delineated  figure  or  design. 
This  plate,  when  charged  with  any 
coloured  fluid,  imparts  an  impression 
of  the  figure  or  design  to  paper  or 
parchment. 

COPTER-SMITH,  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  manufacture  copper 
utensils. 

COPTER-WORK,  n.  A  place  where 
copper  is  wrought  or  manufactured. 
COPTER-WORM,  n.  A  little  worm  in 
ships;  a  worm  that  frets  garments;  a 
worm  that  breeds  in  one's  hand. 
COPTER Y,   a.   Mixed   with .  copper ; 
containing  copper,  or  made  of  copper; 
like  copper  in  taste  or  smell. 
COP  PICE,  )n.   [Norm,   coupiz,  from 
COPSE,        j    couper,  to  cut;  Gr.  *<a- 
»».]    A  wood  of  small  growth,  or  con- 
sisting of  underwood  or  brushwood; 


a  wood  cut  at  certain  times  for  fuel. 
The  most  common  trees  planted  or 
used  for  this  purpose  are  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  ash. 
and  the  willow.  When  coppice-wood 
is  cut  down,  new  plants  shoot  up  from 
the  roots,  and  form  the  next  crop. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lauds  will  fall  on  the 
discovery  of  coal-mines.  Locke 

COP'PLED,  a.  [from  cop.]  Rising  to  a 
point;  conical. 

COPTLE-DUST,  n.  Powder  used  in 
purifying  metals. 

COPTLE-STONES,  n.  Lumps  and 
fragments  of  stone  broken  from  the 
adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  by  being 
bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  again  by 
the  action  of  water.  [See  COBBLE- 
STONE.] 

COP'ROLITE,  n.  fGr.  *«•<«,  dung, 
and  A/0«,  a  stone.]  The  petrified  fsecal 
matter  of  carnivorous  reptiles.  In 
variety  of  size  and  external  form,  the 
coprolites  resemble  oblong  pebbles  or 
kidney  potatoes.  They,  for  the  most 
part,  vary  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter ;  but  some  few  are  much 
larger,  as  those  of  the  Ichthyosauri. 
Coprolites  were  formerly  believed  to 
be  fossil  fir  cones.  They  are  found  in 
all  strata  which  contain  the  remains  of 
carnivorous  reptiles. 

COPROLI'TI€,  a.  Composed  of  cop- 
rolites; resembling  coprolites;  con- 
taining coprolites. 

COP'ROPHAGOUS,  a.  Feeding  on 
excrements. 

COPSE,  n.     See  COPPICE. 

COPSE,  v.  i.  To  preserve  underwoods. 

COP'SY,  a.  Having  copses. 

COP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  called 
Copts  or  Cophti,  as  distinct  from  the 
Arabians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
modern  Egypt.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  Coptos,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Thebaid;  as  Egypt,  Ai?irr- 
•rtt,  is  probably  from  that  name;  San- 
scrit, agupta,  inclosed,  fortified.  So 
Misraim  and  Mazor  are  from  "rs, 
tsarar,  to  inclose,  to  bind,  to  fortify. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  Copt, 
the  adjective  Coptic  now  refers  to  the 
people  called  Copts,  who  are  Chris- 
tians, and  to  their  language.  Hence, 

COP'TIC,  n.  The  language  of  the 
Copts. 

COP'ULA,  n.  [Lat.  See  COPULATION 
and  COUPLE.]  In  logic,  the  word 
which  unites  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition.  Religion  is  indis- 
pensable to  happiness.  Here  is  is  the 
copula  joining  religion,  the  subject, 
with  indispensable  to  happiness,  the 
predicate. 

COP'ULATE,  a.  Joined.     [Lit.  us.] 

COP'ULATE,  i-.  t.  [Lat.  copula,  to 
couple.  See  COUPLE.]  To  unite;  to 
join  in  pairs.  [Lit.  us.] 
COP'ULATE,  i).  t.  To  unite  in  sexual 
embrace ;  applied  to  animals  in  general. 

COP'ULATED,  pp.  Joined  in  pairs. 

COP'ULATING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  pairs; 
embracing. 
COPULA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  copulatio] 
The  act  of  coupling ;  the  embrace  ot 
the  sexes  in  the  act  of  generation ; 
coition. 

COP'ULATIVE,  a.  That  unites  or 
couples. — In  gram.,  the  copulative  con- 
junction connects  two  or  more  sub- 
jects or  predicates,  in  an  affirmative 
or  negative  proposition;  as,  riches 
and  honours  are  temptations  to  pride 

•  the    Romans    conquered    Spain    ana 
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Gaul  and  Britain;  neither  wealth  nor 
honours  will  purchase  immortal  happi- 
ness.—  Copulative  propositions,  in  loijic, 
are  those  where  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  linked  together  by  copulative 
conjunctions,  that  they  may  be  all 
severally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of 
another. 

COP'ULATIVE,  n.  A  copulative  con- 
junction.— 2.f  Connection. 
COP'Y,  n.  [Fr.  copie;  It.  copia;  Jr. 
coib,  coibeadh.  This  word  is  from  the 
root  of  cope,  in  the  sense  of  likeness, 
resemblance,  Ar.  Itafai,  to  be  like;  or 
it  is  from  doubling,  and  the  root  of 
cuff,  Ar.  haifa.  See  COPE  and  CUFF.] 
Literally,  a  likeness  or  resemblance  of 
any  kind.  Hence,  1.  A  writing  like 
another  writing;  a  transcript  from  an 
original;  or  a  book  printed  according 
to  the  original;  hence,  any  single  book, 
or  set  of  books,  containing  a  composi- 
tion resembling  the  original  work ;  as, 
the  copy  of  a  deed,  or  of  a  bond;  a 
copy  of  Addison's  works ;  a  copy  of  the 
laws;  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures. — 2. 
The  form  of  a  picture  or  statue  ac- 
cording to  the  original ;  the  imitation 
or  likeness  of  any  figure,  draught,  or 
almost  any  object. — 3.  An  original 
work;  the  autograph;  the  archetype. 
Hence,  that  which  is  to  be  imitated  in 
writing  or  printing.  Let  the  child 
write  according  to  the  copy.  The  copy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Hence, 
a  pattern  or  example  for  imitation. 
His  virtues  are  an  excellent  copy  for 
imitation.  —  4/f  Abundance.  [Lat. 
copia.] 

COP'Y,  v.  t.  To  write,  print,  or  en- 
grave, according  to  an  original ;  to 
form  a  like  work  or  composition  by 
writing,  printing,  or  engraving ;  to 
transcribe;  often  followed  by  out,  but 
the  use  is  not  elegant.  The  men  of 
Hezekiah  coined  certain  proverbs  of 
Solomon. — 2.  To  paint  or  draw  accord- 
ing to  an  original.— 3.  To  form  accord- 
ing to  a  model,  as  in  architecture. — 4. 
To  imitate  or  attempt  to  resemble;  to 
follow  an  original  or  pattern,  in  man- 
ners or  course  of  life.  Copy  the  Savi- 
our in  his  humility  and  obedience. 
COP'Y,  v.  i.  To  imitate  or  endeavour 
to  be  like;  to  do  any  thing  in  imitation 
of  something  else.  A  painter  copies 
from  the  life.  An  obedient  child  copies 
after  his  parent. 

They  never  fail,  whpnthey  copy,  to  follow 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  Diydpti. 

COP'Y-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which 
copies  are  written  or  printed  for  learn- 
ers to  imitate. 

COP'YED,  pp.  Transcribed;  imitated; 
usually  written  copied  ;  as,  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  works  had  to  be 
copied. 

COP'YER,  n.  One  who  copies  or  tran- 
scribes; usually  written  copier 
COP'Y-HOLD,  n.  In  England,  a  tenure 
of  estate  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  or  a 
tenure  for  which  the  tenant  hath 
nothing  to  show  except  the  rolls 
made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord's 
court,  which  rolls  contain  special 
entries  and  memoranda  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  tenant,  his  surrender  to  the 
use  of  another,  or  alienation,  his  death, 
and  the  claim  and  admission  of  the 
heir  or  devisee.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  copy-hold;  the  first  is  styled  ancient 
demesne,  or  a  customary  freehold;  and 
the  second  a  base  tenure,  or  mere  copy- 
hold. Copy-hold  property  cannot  be 
now  created,  for  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests  is,  that  the  property  has 
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been  possessed  time  out  of  mind,  by 
copy  of  court  roll,  and  that  the  tene- 
ments are  within  the  manor. 
COP'YHOLDER,  TI.  One  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  copyhold. 
€OP'YING,  ppr.  Transcribing. 
COP'YING  PRESS,  n.  A.  machine  for 
speedily  producing  a  facsimile  copy  of 
any  manuscript  recently  written.    It  is 
much   used  by  merchants  for   taking 
transfer  copies  of  business  letters,  and 
is  made  of  various  forms.     Lithogra- 
phic  machines  may  be  called  copying 
presses. 

€OP'YIST,  n.  A  copier;  a  transcri- 
ber. 

COP'YHIGHT,  n.  The  sole  right 
which  an  author  has  in  his  owu  original 
literary  compositions ;  the  exclusive 
right  of  an  author  to  print,  publish,  and 
vend  his  own  literary  works,  for  his 
own  benefit;  the  like  right  in  the  luind-i 
of  an  assignee.  By  act  of  parliament, 
5  and  6  Viet.,  passed  July  1st,  3842, 
copyright  now  endures  for  the  life  of 
the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after 
his  death ;  but  if  that  term  expire  earlier 
than  forty-two  years,  the  right  is  still 
to  endure  for  forty-two  years,  for  which 
term  any  work  published  after  the 
author's  death  is  to  continue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  owners  of  the  manuscript. 
These  periods  having  elapsed,  the  work 
becomes  public  property.  Dramatic 
works  are  doubly  protected,  by  the  1 
Vic.  ia38.  Protection  is  extended  to 
prints,  engravings,  &c.  ;  and  by  the 
2  Vic.  1839,  to  designs  for  articles  of 
manufacture  during  some  years.  In- 
ternational copyright  bill  passed,  1  Vic., 
1838. 

€OQrjAL'LIN,  ».  A  small  qnadrupe  1 
of  the  squirrel  kind,  but  incapable  of 
climbing  trees. 

COQUELICOT.l  n.  [Fr.]  Wild  poppy; 

eOQUELI€O,  I  corn  rose;  hence, 
the  colour  of  wild  poppy. 

COQUET',       )  n.   [Fr.  coquet,  a  beau, 

COQUETTE',)  a  general  lover,  a 
cock-boat;  coquette,  a  jilt;  from  the 
Welsh  or  Celtic  coegen,  a  vain  saucy 
wench,  a  coquet,  from  coeg,  vain ;  Sp. 
coqueta;  It.  civetta,  an  owl;  civettare, 
to  play  the  wag,  to  trifle,  to  coquet; 
civetteria,  coquetry;  civettino,  a  vain 
young  fellow.]  A  vain,  airy,  trifling 
girl,  who  endeavours  to  attract  admi- 
ration and  advances  in  love,  from  t» 
desire  to  gratify  vanity,  and  then  rejects 
her  lover;  a  jilt. 

The  light  coqufttet  in  sylplis  aloft  repair. 

And  sport  aud  nutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Pope. 

Note.  In  French,  coquet  is  masculine 
and  coquette  feminine. 

COQUET',  t'  t.  To  attempt  to  attract 
notice,  admiration,  or  love,  from  va- 
nity ;  to  entertain  with  compliments 
and  amorous  tattle  ;  to  treat  with  an 
appearance  of  amorous  tenderness. 
You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  honour. 

Sicift. 

COQUET',  v.  i.  To  trifle  in  love ;  to 
act  the  lover  from  vanity;  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  admirers. 

COQUET'TISH,  a.  Practising  coquet- 
ry- 

CO'QUETRY,  n.  [Fr.  coquetterie.]  At- 
tempts to  attract  admiration,  notice, 
or  love,  from  vanity  ;  affectation  of 
amorous  advances;  trifling  in  love. 
COQUETTED,  pp.  Having  used  the 
arts  of  a  coquet. 

COQUETTING,  ppr.  Attracting  no- 
tice to  gain  admirers,  and  then  reject- 
ing them. 


CORA'CINA,  n.  A  genus  of  birds 
separated  from  the  crows  by  Vieillot, 
and  by  him  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  comprises  those  species  which 
have  the  bill  furnished  at  its  base  with 
velvety  feathers ;  the  second,  those 
whose  nostrils  are  covered  with  seta- 
ceous feathers,  directed  forwards,  and 
whose  upper  mandible  is  notched 
toward  the  end ;  the  third,  those  whose 
bill  is  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched 
at  the  point ;  and  the  fourth,  that 
curious  species  on  which  Geoffrey 
founded  his  genus  Cephalopterus. 
These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  South 
America. 

COR'ACLE,  n.  [W.  ctcncgle.]  A  boat 
used  in  Wales  by  fishermen,  made  by 


Fisherman  with  Coracle. 

covering  a  wicker  frame  with  leather 
or  oil-cloth. 

COR'A€OID,  n.  [Gr.  *»{«£,  a  crow, 
and  lije-,  form.]  A  small  sharp  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula,  shaped  like  a 
crow's  beak. 

COR'ACOID,  n.  Shaped  like  a  beak. 

COR'AL,  n.  [Lat.  corallium ;  Gr. 
*e««Wi». :  l"r.  corail  or  coral.}  1.  In 
zool.,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Vermes  zoophyta.  The  trunk  is 
radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.  The 
species  are  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  their  branches,  and  are  found  in  the 
ocean  adhering  to  stones,  bones,  shells, 
&c.  Coral  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  vegetable  substance,  but  is  now 


Red  Coral  (CoralHnm  rubrumj. 

known  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries 
of  animals.  Coral  is  red,  white,  and 
black.  It  is  properly  the  shells  ot 
marine  animals  of  the  polype  kind, 
consisting  of  calcareous  earth,  com- 
bined with  gelatine  and  other  animal 
matter.  The  red  coral  is  a  branched 
zoophyte,  somewhat  resembling  in  mi- 
niature a  tree  deprived  of  its  leaves 
and  twigs.  In  the  South  sea,  the  isles 
are  mostly  coral  rocks  covered  with 
earth.  Corals  seem  to  consist  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  matter,  in  equal 
proportions.— 2.  A  piece  of  coral  worn, 
by  children  about  their  necks. 
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COR'AL,  a.  Made  of  coral ;  resem- 
bling coral. 

€O'RAL-RAG,  n.  A  provincial  term 
for  a  member  of  the  oolitic  series ;  n 
limestone  in  certain  situations  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  corals. 

€OR'AL-REEF,       )  n.  Islands  or  reefs 

€OR'AL-ISLAND,  f  of  coral,  which 
are  formations  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  species  of  zoophytes. 

€OR'AL-ROOT,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
lienns  Corallorhiza. 

€OR'AL-TREE,  11.  A  genus  of  plants, 
Erythrina,  of  several  species,  natives 
of  Africa  and  America.  They  are  all 
shrubby  flowering  plants,  adorned 
chiefly  with  trifoliate  or  three-lobed 
leaves,  and  scarlet  spikes  of  papilio- 
naceous flowers. 

COR'AL-WORT.n.  The  popular  name 
of  certain  species  of  plants,  Dentaria 
called  also  tooth- wort  or  tooth-violet. 

CORALLA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  coral,  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities. 

COR'ALLIFORM,  a.  [coral  and  form.] 
Resembling  coral;  forked  and  crooked. 

CORALLI'GENOUS,  a.  Producing 
coral ;  as,  coralligenous  zoophytes. 

€OR'ALLINE,  a.  Consisting  of  coral 
like  coral;  containing  coral. 

€OR'ALLINE,  n.  A  submarine  plant- 
like  body,  consisting  of  many  slender, 
jointed  branches,  resembling  some 
species  of  moss ;  or  animals  growing 
in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their 
stems  fixed  to  other  bodies.  These 
stems  are  composed  of  capillary  tubes, 
which  pass  through  a  calcareous  crust 
and  open  on  the  surface.  In  the 
Linna?an  system,  corallines  are  classed 
with  the  zoophytes.  They  have  been 
distributed  by  Ellis  into  vesiculated, 
furnished  with  small  bodies  like  blad- 
ders ;  tubular,  composed  of  simple 
tubes;  celliferous, which, when  magni- 
fied, appear  to  be  fine  thin  cells,  the 
habitations  of  small  animals ;  and  arti- 
culated, consisting  of  short  pieces  of 
stony  or  cretaceous  brittle  matter, 
covered  with  pores  or  cells,  joined  by 
a  tough,  membranous,  flexible  sub- 
stance, composed  of  many  small  tubes. 
But  in  this  arrangement  of  Ellis,  the 
term  coralline  is  synonymous  with  the 
more  ancient  term  lithophyta,  includ- 
ing all  the  polype-bearing  animals,  and 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  zoophyta  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  polypiers  of  the 
French  naturalists. 

COR'ALLINITE,  n.  A  fossil  polypier 
or  coralline. 

COR'ALLITE,  n.  A  mineral  substance 
or  petrifaction,  in  the  form  of  coral ; 
or  a  fossil  polypier,  larger  than  a  cor- 
ullinite. 

COR'ALLOID,       1  a.  [coral,  and  Gr. 

CORALLOID'AL,  f  ui«,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  coral;  branching  like 
coral. 

€OR'ALLOID,  n.  Eschara  or  horn- 
wrack,  a  species  of  coralline,  resem- 
bling woven  cloth  in  texture,  consist- 
ing of  arrangements  of  very  small  cells. 
One  species  is  called  narrow-leaved 
hornwrack;  another,  the  broad-leaved 
hornwrack.  This  name  is  given  also 
to  the  ceratophyta,  horn-plant,  or  sea- 
shrub,  a  species  of  Gorgonia. 

Coram  judice.  [Lat.]   Before  the  judge. 

C'oram  non  judice.  [Lat.]  Before  one 
not  a  judge;  before  one  who  haa  not 
jurisdiction. 

•COR'ANICH,  or  CRON'ACH,  n. 
[Gael,  coranach.]  A  dirge  ;  a  lamen- 
tation for  the  dead.  The  custom  of 
singing  dirges  at  funerals  was  anciently 


CORBEL-STEPS 


CORD 


CORDIACE^E 


prevalent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
is  still  practised  in  several  parts. 

CORANT',  n.  [Fr.  courant,  running ; 
courir,  to  run;  Lat.  curro.]  A  lofty 
sprightly  dance. 

€ORB,  n.  [Lat.  corbis.  See  the  next 
word.]  1.  A  basket  used  in  coaleries. 
— 'J.  An  ornament  in  a  building. 

CORB'AN,  n.  [Lat.  corbis;  Ger.korb; 
Fr.  corbeille;  Eth.  harbo,  a  wicker 
basket ;  Russ.  korban,  a  church  box 
or  chest,  a  treasury.  But  in  Ethiopic, 
korban  is  an  oblvtion,  that  which  is 
offered  to  God,  a  gift,  sacrifice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  Heb.  p'P,  korban,  from 
2'p,  harab,  to  approach,  to  cause  to 
approach,  to  bring  or  offer.]  1.  In 
Jewish  antiquity,  an  offering  which 
had  life ;  an  animal  offered  to  God ; 
in  opposition  to  the  mincha,  which  was 
an  offering  without  life. 

It  is  a  gift,  corban,  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  by  me;  that  is,  I  have 
devoted  that  to  God  which  you  ask  of  me. 
and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.  Enryc. 
2.  An  alms-basket ;  a  vessel  to  receive 
gifts  of  charity;  a  gift;  an  alms;  a 
treasury  of  the  church,  where  offerings 
are  deposited — 3.  Among  Mohamme- 
dans, a  ceremony  performed  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arafat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  consists  in  killing  a  number 
of  sheep,  and  distributing  them  among 
the  poor. 

CORBE.t  a.  [Fr.  courbe]     Crooked. 

GORB'EIL,  «.  [Fr.  corbeille;  It.  cor- 
bello.  See  COBBAN.]  In  fort.,  a  little 
basket,  to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  set 
upon  a  parapet,  to  shelter  men  from 
the  fire  of  besiegers. 

GORB'EL,    n.     [See     the     precedinu 


words.]  1.  In 
arch.,  a  piece 
of  stone,  wood, 
or  iron,  pro- 
jecting from 
the  vertical 
face  of  a  wall, 
to  support 
some  superin- 
cumbent ob- 
ject. Corbels 


Church,  Kent. 


»rlM-l>  Castor  church,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, 


Corbel,  Stoi 

are  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
are  ornamented  in  many  ways.  They 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pointed 
architecture, 
forming  the 
supports  of 
the  beams  of 
floors  and  of 
roofs,  the 
machicola- 
tions of  a 
fortress,  the 
labels  of 
doors  and 
windows,&c. 
—2.  Corbel 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  niche  for  an 
image,  but  Corbet  appears  to  be  the 
proper  word. — 3.  The  vase  or  tambour 
of  the  Corinthian  column;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  basket. 

CORB'EL,  v.  t.  To  support  on  corbels. 
— 2.  To  dilate,  by  projecting  every  mem- 
ber of  a  series  beyond  the  one  under  it 

CORB'EL-SOUS,  n.  A  name  to  dis- 
tinguish a  corbel  essential  in  construc- 
tion, from  one  merely  ornamental. 

€ORB'EL-STEPS,  n.  Steps  into  which 
the  sides  of  gables  from  the  eaves  to 
the  apex  are  broken,  sometimes  called 
corbie-steps.  Corbie,  though  evidently 
merely  a  vulgarization  of  corbel,  being 
the  Scotch  for  a  crow,  has  given  rise 
to  the  term  crow-steps,  and  to  the 


absurd  reason  for  the  term,  viz.  "  that 
crows  are  observed  to  be  fond  of  sit 
ting  on  them." 


€ORB'EL-TABLE,  n.    A    projecting 
course ;  a  parapet ;  a  tier  of  windows; 


an  arcade;  an  entablature;  or  other 
architectural  arrangement,  which  re- 
quires the  support  of  numerous  cor- 
bels. 

CORB'ETS,  or  €ORB'ETTS,  n. 
Niches  for  images;  sometimes  used  sy- 
nonymously with  corbel. 

€OR'BY,  or  €OR'BIE,  n.  [Fr.  car- 
beau;  Lat.  corvus.]  A  raven Cor- 
bie-oats, a  species  of  black  oats. — 
Corbie-messenger,  a  messenger  who 
either  returns  not  at  all,  or  too  late. 
[Scotch.] 

€OR'€HORUS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  class  Polyandria  and  order 
monogynia,  Linn.;  nat.  order  Tiliaceae. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  C.  olitorius, 
which  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  as  a  pot 
herb.  It  is  sold  by  the  Jews  about 
Aleppo,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Jew's  mallow. 

€OR€'ULE, )  n.   [Lat.  corculum,  but 

€OR€'LE,  {  in  a  different  sense. 
It  is  a  diminutive  from  cor,  the  heart.] 
In  hot.,  the  heart  of  the  seed,  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  future  plant,  attached  to 
and  involved  in  the  cotyledons.  It 
consists  of  the  plume  or  ascending 
part,  and  the  rostel,  or  radicle,  the 
simple  descending  part. 

CORD,  n.  [W.  cord;  Fr.  corde;  Lat. 
chorda;  Or.  x^X*:.  According  to  the 
Welsh,  this  word  signifies  a  twist, 
from  cor,  the  root  of  chorus.]  1.  A 
string,  or  small  rope,  composed  of 
several  strands  twisted  together.  Ra- 
hab  let  down  the  spies  by  a  cord 
through  the  window. — 2.  A  quantity 
of  wood  or  other  material,  originally 
measured  with  a  cord  or  line.  The 
cord  is  a  pile  containing  128  cubic  feet; 
or  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
high,  and  four  feet  broad. — 3.  In 
Scripture,  the  cords  of  the  wicked  are 
the  snares  with  which  they  catch  the 
unwary ;  Ps.  cxxix. — The  cords  of  sin 
are  bad  habits,  or  the  consequences  of 
sin ;  Prov.  v. — The  cords  of  a  man  are 
the  fair,  gentle,  or  natural  means  of 
alluring  men  to  obedience;  Hos.  xi. — 
The  cords  of  vanity  are  worldly  vani- 
ties and  pleasures,  profit,  or  prefer- 
ment; or  vain  and  deceitful  arguments 
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and  pretences,  which  draw  men  to 
sin  ;  Isa.  v.  —  To  stretch  a  line  or  cord 
about  a  city,  is  to  level  it,  or  utterly  to 
destroy  it;  Lam.  ii.  —  The  cords  of  a 
tent  denote  stability.  —  To  loosen  or 
break  the  cords,  is  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy ;  to  lengthen  the  cords,  is  to 
enlarge;  Job  xxx.;  Isa.  liv.;  Jer.  x.  — 
4.  A  musical  string.  [See  CHORD.] 

€ORD,  o.  t.  To  bind  with  a  cord  or 
rope  ;  to  fasten  with  cords.  —  2.  To  pile 
wood  or  other  material  for  measure- 
ment and  sale  by  the  cord. 

€ORD'-GRASS,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Spartina. 

€ORD'-MAKER,  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  ropes;  but  in  Ame- 
rica called  rope-maker. 

CORD'-WOOD,  n.  Wood  cut  and 
piled  for  sale  by  the  cord,  in  distinc- 
tion from  long  wood;  properly,  wood 
cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet;  but  in 
this  respect  the  practice  is  not  uni- 
form. In  Scotland,  cord-wood  is  wood 
conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  ves- 
sels, in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
floated. 


. 

€ORD'AGE,  n.  [Sp.  cordage;  Fr.  id.; 
from  cord.]  All  sorts  of  cords  or 
ropes,  used  in  the  running  rigging  of 


Cordate  leaf. 


, 

a  ship,  or  kept  in  reserve  to   supply 
the  place  of  that  which  may  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable.   In  a  more  general 
sense,  the  word  includes  all  ropes  and 
lines  used  on  board  of  ships. 
€ORD'ALS,  n.  plur.  In  her.,  strings  of 
the  mantle  or  robe  of  estate,  made  of 
silk  and  gold  threads  interwoven  like 
a  cord,  with  tassels  at  the  ends. 
CORD'ATE,     )  a.  [Lat.  cordatus,  with 
€ORD'ATEDJ    a  different  significa- 
tion, from  cor,  the  heart.]    Having  the 
form  of  a  heart; 
heart-shaped  ;     a 
term  used  by  na- 
turalists ;  as,  a  cor- 
date leaf  in  botany, 
resembling        the 
longitudinal     sec- 
tion of  the  heart. 
Hence,      cordate- 
oblong,          heart- 
shaped   lengthen- 
ed ;     cordate-lan- 
ceolate,        heart- 

shaped,    gradually    tapering     toward 
each    extremity,   like  the    head    of   a 
lance;  cordate-tagittate,  heart-shaped, 
but  resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 
€ORD'ATELY,arfi>.  In  a  cordate  form. 
CORD'ED.  pp.  Bound  or  fastened  with 
cords.  —  2.  Piled  in  a  form  for  measure- 
ment by  the  cord.  — 

3.  Made  of  cords;  fur- 
nished with  cords.  — 

4.  In    her.,  a   cross 
corded,is  one  wound 
with  cords,  or  made 
of    two    pieces     of 
wood.      Bales,  &c., 
when   bandaged   or 

Corded.  bound  with  cords, 

are  blazoned  corded. 

CORDELIER,  n.  [Fr.  from  corde,  a 
girdle  or  cord  worn  by  the  order.]  A 
Franciscan  friar;  one  of  the  religious 
order  founded  by  St.  Francis,  a.  gray 
friar.  The  Cordeliers  wear  a  thick 
gray  cloth,  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon, 
and  a  cloak,  with  a  girdle  of  rope  or 
cord,  tied  with  three  knots. 

€OR'DELLING,  a.  Twisting. 

CORDIA'CE^K,  n.  A  small  nat.  order 
of  tropical  plants,  with  a  shrubby  or 
arborescent  habit.  The  only  econo- 
mical plants  contained  in  it,  are  the 


CORE 


CORINTHIAN 


CORMORANT 


Sebesten  plums,  the  rind  of  which  is 
succulent  and  mucilaginous.  It  is  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Convolvulaceae. 
CORD'IAL,  a.  [Fr.and  Sp.  cordial;  It. 
cordiale;  from  Lat.  cor,  the  heart.]  1. 
Proceeding  from  the  heart;  hearty; 
sincere;  not  hypocritical;  warm;  af- 
fectionate ;  as,  we  give  onr  friends  a 
cordial  reception. 

With  looks  of  cordial  love.  Miltm. 

2.  Reviving  the  spirits  ;  cheering  ;  in- 
vigorating ;  giving  strength  or  spirits; 
as,  cordial  waters. 

€ORD'IAL,7i.  In  m<?d.,that  which  sud- 
denly excites  the  system,  and  increases  , 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  circulation 
when  languid;  any  medicine  which  in- 
creases strength,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
gives  life  and  cheerfulness  to  a  person 
when  weak  and  depressed. — 2.  Any 
thing  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and  ex- 
hilarates ;  as,  good  news  is  a  cordial  to 
the  mind. 
COR'DIAL-HEARTED,  «.  Having 

cordial  affection. 

CORDIAL'ITY,  n.  l.f  Relation  to  the 
heart. — 2.  Sincerity ;  freedom  from  hy- 
pocrisy; sincere  affection  and  kindness; 
as.  our  friends  were  received  with  cor- 
diality. 

C'OR'DIALIZE,  v.  t.  To  render  cordial. 
COR'DIALIZED.pp.Rendered  cordial. 
COR'DIALIZING,  ppr.  Making  cor- 
dial. 

CORDIALLY,  adv.  Heartily;  sincere- 
ly ;  without  hypocrisy ;  with  real  affec- 
tion.    The  Christian  cordially  receives 
the  doctrines  of  grace. 
€ORD'IALNESS,7i.  Cordiality;  hearty 

good  will. 
CORD'IERITE,  n.  The  mineral  called 

otherwise  iolite  and  dichroite. 
€<)RD'IFORM,  «.  [Lat.  cor,  the  heart, 
and  forma,  form.]  Heart-shaped  ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  human  heart. 
€OKD'INER,t  "•     See  CORDWAIXER. 
CORDING,  ppr.  Binding  with  cords, 

piling  for  measurement. 
CORD'ON,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordon.  See 
CORD.]  1.  In.  fort.,  a  row  of  stones 
jutting  before  the  ram  part,  and  thebasis 
of  the  parapet ;  or  a  row  of  stones  be- 
tween the  wall  of  a  fortress  which  lies 
aslope,  and  the  parapet  which  is  per- 
pendicular; serving  as  an  ornament, 
and  used  only  in  fortifications  of  stone- 
work.— 2.  In  milit.  Ian.,  a  line  or  series 
of  military  posts ;  as,  a  cordon  of  troops. 
• — 3.  In  her.,  cords  or  strings  with  tas- 
sels, worn  with  state  or  installation 
robes. 

€ORD'OVAN,  n.  Spanish  leather. 
CORDUROY',  n.  A  thick  cotton  stuff 
ribbed. 

CORD'WAIN,  n.  [Sp.  cordoban;  from 
Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  in  Spain.]  Spanish 
leather ;  goat-skin  tanned  and  dress- 
ed. 

CORD'WAINER,  n.  [from  cordicain.] 
A  shoemaker.  This  word  was  for- 
merly written  cordiner.  It  is  evidently 
from  the  French  cord.ou.an,  cordouan- 
nier;  properly,  a  worker  in  cordwain, 
or  cordovan  leather. 
€ORE,  n.  [Fr.  catur;  Norm,  core;  from 
Lat  cor,  the  heart,  Gr.  *i«j.]  1.  The 
heart  or  inner  part  of  a  thing ;  parti- 
cularly the  central  part  of  fruit,  con- 
taining the  kernels  or  seeds;  as,  the 
core  of  an  apple  or  qnince.  It  was  for- 
merly applied  to  place ;  as,  in  the  core 
of  a  square. — 2.  The  inner  part  of  an 
ulcer  or  boil.— 3.f  A  body.  Fr.  corps. 
— t.  A  disorder  of  sheep,  occasioned  by 
worms  in  the  liver — 5.  Among  found- 
ers, the  internal  mould  which  forms  a 


hollow  in  the  casting  of  metals,  as  the 

bore  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 
CORED,  a.  In  the  herring  fishery,  roll- 
ed in  salt  and  prepared  for  drying. 
€O-RE'GENT,   n.  A  joint   regent  or 

ruler. 
CO-RELA'TION,     n.    Corresponding 

relation. 
COREO'PSIS,  n.Tickseeded  sunflower; 

a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 

order  Compositae.     Most  of  the  species 

are  herbaceous  perennials. 
CORIA'CEOUS,    a.    [Lat.    coriaceus, 

from  corium,  leather.]     1.  Consisting 

of    leather,    or    resembling    leather ; 

tough,  as,  coriaceous  concretions. — '2. 

In  bot.,  stiff,  like  leather  or  parchment ; 

applied  to  a  leaf,  a  calyx,  or  capsule. 
CORIANDER,  n.  Lat.    [coriandrum; 

Gr.  *'(.«»,  *«««.«>.]     The  popular  name 

of  a  genus  of  plants  of  one  species,  Co- 

riandrum  sativum,  belonging  to  the  nat. 

order  Umbelliferse.     The  seeds  of  this 


Coriander  (Coriandnun  fatjvum). 

species  have  a  strong  smell,  and  in  medi- 
cine are  considered  as  stomachic  and 
carminative.  They  are  used  in  sweet- 
meats, in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs, 
and  in  some  countries  in  cookery. 

CORIARIA'CEjE,  n.  A  very  small 
nat.  order  of  gynobasic  polypetalous 
exogens.  The  only  plant  that  gives 
the  order  any  interest,  is  the  Coriaria 
Myrtifolia,n shrub  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  employed  by  dyers  for 
staining  black.  It  is  used  also  by  tan- 
ners, and  hence  it  has  been  called  tan- 
ner's sumach.  Its  leaves  are  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  senna,  and  its  fruit 
is  poisonous. 

CORIN'DON.     See  CORCXBCM. 

COR'INTH,  n.  A  city  of  Greece.  Hence, 

2.  A  small  fruit,  now  called  currant, 

— which  see. 

CORINTH'IAC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Co- 

CORISTH'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Co- 
rinth, a  celebrated  city  of  Greece ;  as, 
Corinthian  column  ;  Corinthian  order ; 


Corinthian  Capital. 

Corinthian  brass.     The  Corinthian  or- 
der in  arch.,  is  the  most  delicate  of  all 
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the  orders,  and  enriched  with  a  profu- 
sion of  ornaments.  The  capital  is  usu- 
ally adorned  with  olive  leaves  or  acan- 
thus. 

t  OIUNTH'IAN,  7i.  An  inhabitant  of 
Corinth.  —  2.  A  gay  licentious  person. 

CO'RIS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  and  order  tnonogy- 
nia,  nat.  order  Primulace;e.  There  is 
only  one  species,  the  blue  Maritime 
Coris,  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  flowers  have  a  pretty 
appearance. 

CO-RI'VAL,  71.  [con  and  rival;  written 
improperly  corrival.]  A  rival,  or  fel- 
low-rival; a  competitor. 

€O-RI'VAL,  v.  t.  To  rival;  to  pretend 
to  equal. 


CORK,  n.  [D.  hurk;  Ger.  kork;  Lat. 
cortex,  bark,  rind,  shell,  crust.]  1.  A 
glandiferous  tree,  Quercus  Suber,  a  spe- 
cies of  oak,  growing  in  Spain  and  Portu- 


Cork  tree  (Querctu  suber). 

gal,  having  a  thick,  rough,  fungous,  cleft 
bark. — 2.  The  outer  bark  of  the  tree, 
or  epidermis,  of  which  stopples  for  bot- 
tles and  casks  are  made.  This  outer 
bark  is  taken  off,  and  a  new  epidermis 
is  formed,  which  in  six  or  seven  years 
becomes  fit  for  use.  This  bark  is  also 
burnt  to  make  a  kind  of  light  black, 
called  Spanish  black. — 3.  A  stopple  for 
a  bottle  or  cask,  cut  out  of  cork. 

CORK,  i;.  (.  To  stop  bottles  or  casks 
with  corks ;  to  confine  or  make  fast 
with  a  cork. 

CORK'ED,  pp.  Stopped  with  a  cork. 
[See  CALK.] 

CORK-FOS'SIL,  n.  A  kind  of  stone. 
It  is  a  species  of  Amianthus,  resembling 
vegetable  cork.  It  is  the  lightest  of 
all  stones. 

CORK'l NG,  ppr.  Stopping  with  corks. 

COHK'ING-PIN,  n.  A  pin  of  a  large 
size. 

€ORK-JAC'KET,  71.  A  machine  in  the 
form  of  a  jacket  without  sleeves ;  con- 
structed of  small  pieces  of  cork  enclos- 
ed between  two  pieces  of  strong  can- 
vass, and  intended  to  assist  in  swim- 
ming. 

CORK'-SCREW,  n.  A  screw  to  draw 
corks  from  bottles. 

COKK'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  cork;  re- 
sembling cork  ;  made  of  cork;  tough. 

€<)R'M()RANT,7i.[Fr.cormoran.  Cor- 
morant is  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  Corvus  marinus,  sea  raven.  Tlie 
Welsh  also  call  the  fowl  morvran,  sea 
crow.]  1.  The  water  raven,  a  large 
fowl  of  the  pelican  kind :  the  head 
and  neck  are  black  ;  the  coverts  of  the 
wings,  the  scapulars,  and  the  back  ara 


COKbf 


CORN-MERCHANT 


CORNER 


of  a  deep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
glossed  with  blue.    The  base  of  the 


Green  Curmoraut  (l'haliu:roi:onix  graculut). 

lower  mandible  is  covered  with  a  naked 
yellow  skin,  which  extends  nnder  the 
chin  and  forms  a  sort  of  pouch.  The 
fowl  occupies  the  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
feeds  on  fish,  and  is  extremely  vora- 
cious. Its  nest  is  composed  entirely 
of  a  mass  of  sea-weed,  frequently 
heaped  up  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  in 
which  are  deposited  from  three  to  five 
eggs,  of  a  pale  bluish- white,  with  a 
rough  surface — 2.  A  glutton. 
CORM'US,)  n.  [Gr.  «s,w.]  InJ<rf.,the 
€ORM,  J  generic  name  of  a  stalk 
or  stem  of  any 
plant.— 2.  The 
dilated  base  of 
the  stems  of 
monocotyledo- 
nous  plants  in- 
tervening be- 
tween the  root 
and  the  first 
buds,andform- 
ing  the  repro- 
ductive portion 

of  such  plants,  when  they  are  not 
caulescent,  as  the  crocus,  &c. 
CORN,  n.  [Sax.  corn;  Ger.  horn.  Not 
improbably  this  word  is  the  Lat.  gra- 
num.  Such  transpositions  are  not  un- 
common. The  word  signifies  not  only 
the  hard  seeds  of  certain  plants,  but 
hail  and  shot,  Lat.  grando,  Ir.  gran, 
grain,  hail,  shot.  Johnson  quotes  an 
old  Runic  rhyme : 

Hagel  er  kaldastur  horna. 
Hail  is  the  coldest  corn.  See  G  RAIN.] 
1.  A  single  seed  of  certain  plants,  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize  ;  a  grain. 
In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural ;  as,  three 
barley  corns  make  an  inch.  It  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  edible  seeds,  which, 
when  ripe,  are  hard — 2.  The  seeds  of 
certain  plants  in  general,  in  bulk  or 
quantity ;  as,  corn  is  dear  or  scarce.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  comprehends  all 
the  kinds  of  grain  which  constitute  the 
food  of  men  or  horses.  In  Great  Sri- 
tain,  corn  is  generally  applied  to  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley.  In  the  United 
States,  it  has  the  same  general  sense, 
but  by  custom  it  is  appropriated  to 
maize.  It  is  usual  to  say,  the  crop  of 
wheat  is  good,  but  the  corn  is  bad  ;  it 
is  a  good  year  for  wheat  and  rye,  but 
bad  for  corn.  In  this  sense,  corn  has 
no  plural.— 3.  The  plants  which  pro- 
duce corn,  -when  growing  in  the  field  ; 
the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the  stalks,  ears, 
and  seeds,  after  reaping  and  before 
thrashing.  We  say,  a  field  of  corn,  a 
sheaf  or  a  shock  of  corn,  a  load  of  corn. 
The  plants  or  stalks  are  included  in 
the  term  corn,  until  the  seed  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ears.— 4.  In  rar^.ahard 
excrescence,  or  induration  of  the  skin, 
on  the  toes  or  some  other  part  of  the 
feet,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ehoe?  ;  so  called  from  the  Latin  cornu, 


a  horn,  which  it  resembles. — 5.  A  small 
hard  particle.  [See  GRAIN.] 

CORN,  v.  t.  To  preserve  and  season 
with  salt  in  grains ;  to  sprinkle  with 
salt ;  as,  to  corn  beef. — 2.  To  granu- 
late; to  form  into  small  grains. 

CORN'-BASKET,  n.  A  large  basket 
for  carrying  the  ears  of  maize. 

CORN'-BEEF,  or  CORN'ED-BEEF, 
n.  Beef  sprinkled  with  salt  in  grains. 

CORN'BIND,  n.  Climbing  buck-wheat. 
[Local.] 

CORN'BL  ADE,  n.  In  America,  the  leaf 
of  the  maize.  Cornblades  are  collected 
and  preserved  as  fodder,  in  some  of  the 
southern  states  of  America. 

CORN'BRASH,  n.  A  local  term  for  a 
rubbly  limestone,  forming  a  soil  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Wiltshire  for  the 
growth  of  corn. 

€ORN'-CHANDLER.  n.  [Chandler,  a 
dealer  in  candles,  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Fr.  chandelier;  but  what  has 
this  word  to  do  with  corn  and  ship,  in 
corn-chandler  and  ship-chandler  ?  In 
these  words,  chandler  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Teutonic  handler, 
a  trader;  Sw.  kornhandlare,  a  corn- 
dealer.]  A  dealer  in  corn. 

CORN'CLAD,  a.  Covered  with  grow- 
ing corn. 

CORN'CRAKE,  n.  The  crake  or  land- 
rail j  the  corn-crow,  for  hraha  in  Sw. 
and  hrage  in  Dan.,  is  our  word  crow, 


Curncruke  iCrex  priitp 


and  the  name  is  probably  taken  from 
its  cry.  The  Dutch  hraai,  a  crow,  is 
contracted  from  hraag,  and  hraaijen  is 
to  crow,  to  vaunt,  to  tell  tales.  [See 
CRAKE.] 

€ORN'€UTTER,  n.  [corn  and  cut.] 
One  who  cuts  corns,  or  indurations  of 
the  skin. 

CORN' -  EXCHANGE,  n.  A  place 
where  grain  is  sold,  or  bartered,  and 
samples  shown  and  examined. 

€ORN'-FACTOR,  n.  One  who  traffics 
in  grain,  by  wholesale,  or  as  an  agent. 

CORN'FIELD,  n.  A  field  where  corn 
is  growing. 

CORN'FLAG,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  Gladiolus  of  seve- 
ral species,  bearing  red  or  white  flowers. 

eORN'FLOOR,  n.  A  floor  for  corn,  or 
for  thrashing  corn  ;  Is.  xxi ;  Hos.  ix. 

CORN'FLOWER,  n.  A  flower  or  plant 
growing  among  corn ;  as,  the  blue- 
bottle, wild  poppy,  &c. 

eORN'HEAP,  71.  A  heap  of  corn. 

CORN'LAND,  n.  Land  appropriated  or 
suitable  to  the  production  of  corn,  or 
grain. 

CORN'-LAWS,  n.  Legislative  enact- 
ments and  restrictions  relating  to  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  grain. 

CORN'LOFT,  n.  An  apartment  for 
corn  ;  a  granary. 

CORN-MAR'YGOLD,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Chrys- 
anthemum segetum. 

€ORN'-MASTER,t  n.  One  who  culti- 
vates corn  for  sale. 

€ORN- MARKET,  n.  A  market-place 
for  grain. 

CORN' -MERCHANT,  n.  One  who 
trades  in  grain. 
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CORN'METER,  n.  One  who  measures 
corn. 

CORN'MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 
corn,  more  generally  called  a  grist-mill. 

CORN'-PARSLEY,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Sison. 

CORN'PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  made  by  slit- 
ting the  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 

€ORN'RENT,  n.  A  rent  paid  in  corn 
instead  of  money. 

€ORN'-ROCKET,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Bunias. 

€ORN'ROSE,  n.  A  species  of  poppy, 
or  Papaver. 

€ORN'-SALAD,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Yaleriana,  whose  top  leaves  are  said 
to  be  a  good  salad. 

CORN'STALK,  n.  A  stalk  of  corn. 

€ORN'-STONE,  n.  A  local  name  fora 
red  limestone,  forming  a  subordinate 
bed  in  the  old  red  sandstone  group. 

CORN'- VIOLET,  n.  A  species  of  Cam- 
panula. 

eORN'WAIN,  n.  A  waggon  that  car- 
ries corn. 

CORNA'CE^E,  n.  A  small  nat.  order 
of  polypetalous  exogens,  consisting 
principally  of  shrubs.  To  this  order 
belong  the  Cornel  Tree,  Cornus  alba, 
C.  sanguinea,  and  C.  sericea,  together 
with  the  Benthamia  Fragifera.  Corn- 
aceous  plants  are  of  great  importance 
in  medicine.  The  American  physicians 
esteem  the  bark  of  Cornus  Florida  and 
Serieea  equally  to  Cinchona  as  a  febri- 
fuge. The  common  dogwood  is  a  fa- 
miliar example  of  this  order. 

CORN'AGE,  n.  [from  Fr.  corns,  Lat. 
cornu,  a  horn.]  An  ancient  tenure  of 
lands,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give 
notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

CORN'E  A,  n.  [from  Lat.  cornu,  a  horn.] 
The  transparent  membrane  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  pass  ;  situated  in  the  sclerotica, 
and  considered  by  some  as  a  portion  of 
it.  It  is  a  horny  substance,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  has  a  greater  convexity 
than  the  rest  of  the  eye,  being  a  por- 
tion of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  body 
of  the  eye. 

CORN'ED,  pp.  Sprinkled  with  salt. 


root,  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 
The  cornelian  cherry  or  dogwood,  the 
popular  name  of  a  species  of  Cornus, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cornaceae. 
The  Cornus  mascula  or  cornelian 
cherry-tree,  has  a  stem  twenty  feet 
high,  branching  and  forming  a  large 
head,  garnished  with  oblong  leaves 
and  small  umbels  of  yellowish-green 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small,  red,  acid, 
eatable,  cherry-like  fruit. 

CORNELIAN.     See  CARNELIAN. 

CORN'EMUSE,  1  n.  [Fr.   cornemuse  ; 

CORN'AMUTE,)  corne,  a  horn,  and 
muse ;  It.  cornamusa.']  A  kind  of  rus- 
tic flute ;  a  bagpipe. 

CORN'EOUS,  a.  [Lat.  corneus,  from 
cornu,  a  horn.  See  HORN.]  Horny  ; 
like  horn ;  consisting  of  a  horny  sub- 
stance, or  substance  rese'mbling  horn  ; 
hard. 

CORN'ER,  n.  [W.  cornel,  from  corn,  n 
point  or  projection,  a  horn ;  Ir.  cearna ; 
See  HORN  and  GRAIN.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Ar.  "pp,  haran,  to  shoot.]  1. 
The  point  where  two  converging  lines 
meet;  properly,  the  external  point; 
an  angle  ;  as,  we  met  at  the  corner  of 
the  court-house,  or  at  the  corner  ol 
two  streets. — 2.  The  interior  point 
where  two  lines  meet ;  an  angle. — 3. 
3K. 


CORNICE 


CORRODY 


CORONA 


The  space  between  two  converging 
lines  or  walla  which  meet  in  a  point. 
Hence. — i.  An  inclosed  place ;  a  secret 
or  retired  place. 

This  thin:;  was  not  done  in    a  corner ; 
Acts  xxvi. 

5.  Indefinitely  any  part ;  a  part.  They 
searched  every  corner  of  the  forest. 
They  explored  all  corners  of  the  coun- 
try.— 6.  The  end,  extremity,  or  limit ; 
as,  the  corners  of  the  head  or  beard  ; 
Lev.  xxi.  xix. — Corner-teeth  of  a  horse, 
the  fore  teeth  between  the  middling 
teeth  and  the  tushes,  two  above  and 
two  below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  shoot  when  the  horse  is  four 
years  and  a  half  old. 
CORN'ERED.a.  Having  corners ;  hav- 
ing three  or  more  angles. 
CORN'ER-STONE,  n.  The  stone  which 
lies  at  the  corner  of  two  walls,  and 
unites  them  ;  the  principal  stone,  and 
especially  the  stone  which  forms  the 
corner  of  the  foundation  of  an  edi- 
fice. 

V/ho  laid  the  corner-sftne  thereof?  Job 
xxxviii. 

Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-ttone; 
Eph.  ii. 

CORN'ER-WISE,  adv.  Diagonally; 
with  the  corner  in  front;  not  parallel. 
COKN'ET,  n.  [Fr.  cornet,  Cornells;  It. 
cometta,  cornrtto;  Sp.  corneta,  from 
Lat.  cormi,  a  horn.  See  HORN.]  1.  An 
instrument  of  music,  in  the  nature  of  a 
trumpet,  sounded  by  blowing  with  the 
month.  It  was  of  a  winding  shape  like 
a  horn ;  used  in  armies  and  on  occasions 
of  joy. 

David  played  before  the  Lord  on  coniftt; 
2  Sam.  vi. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  of  ca- 
valry, who  bears  the  ensign  or  colours 
of  a  troop.  He  is  the  third  officer  in 
the  company. — 3."t"  A  company  of  ca- 
valry :  a  troop  of  horse. — 4.  The  cornet 
of  a  hnrse  \coronet],  is  the  lowest  part 
of  his  pastern,  that  runs  round  the  ccf- 
fin  and  is  distinguished  by  the  hair  that 
joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof. — 5.  A  little  cap  of  paper  in  which 
retailers  inclose  small  wares. — G.  A 
scarf  anciently  worn  by  doctors. — 7.  A 
head-dress. 
GOKN'KTCY,  ».  The  commission  or 
rank  of  a  cornet. 

eORN'ETER,   n.    One   who   blows 
cornet. 

CORNET-STOP,  n.  In  the  organ,  an 
imitative  treble  stop,  consisting  of  fiv 
ranks  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  largo 
scale.  These  are  tuned  to  a  giver 
note,  its  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  anc 
seventeenth,  though  the  whole  five  thai 
are  sounded  together  produce  the  effeci 
of  a  single  note.  This  stop  is  harsl 
and  now  only  used  in  unison  with 
others. 

eOR'NICE,  n.  [It.  cornice;  from  Lat 
coronis,  Gr.  ***am<,  »«•*>»•,  a  summit,  a 
crown.]  1.  In  arch.,  the  highest  part  o 


of  a  wall  is  plain,  it  is  called  a  coping. 
Cornice-ring  of  a  cannon,  is  the  ring 
next  from  the  muzzle-ring  backward. 

€ORN'I€LE,  M.  [Lat.  corniculum,  from 
cornu,  a  horn.]  A  little  horn. 

CORNIC'ULATE,  a.  [from  Lat.  cornu, 
a  horn.]  1.  Horned;  having  horns. — . 
2.  In  fro/.,  producing  horned  pods ; 
bearing  a  little  spur  or  horn. 

CORNIF'IC,  a.  Producing  horns. 

CORN'IFORM,  a.  [Lat.  corniformis.} 
Horn-shaped;  applied  to  the  nectary 
of  plants. 

eORNlO'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  corniger; 
cornu,  a  horn,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Horn- 
ed ;  having  horns  ;  as,  cornigerous  ani- 
mals. 

:ORN'ING,  jtpr.  Sprinkling  with  salt. 
JORN'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or 
place  where  powder  is  granulated. 

CORN'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall, 
in  England;  and  as  a  noun,  the  lan- 
guage of  Cornwall. 
^ORN'ISHED,  pp.  In   her.,   adorned 
with  a  cornice  or  moulding. 
JORN'IST,  n.  A  performer  on  the  cor- 
net or  horn. 

CORN'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  corn;  as, 
cornless  dwelling-places. 
DORN'SNAKE,  n.  The  Coluber  gutta- 
tus  of  the  southern  United  States. 
t'ORNUA,  n.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn.]    In 
zool.,  horns.     They  are  of  two  kinds, 
cornua  solida,  solid  horns  like  those  of 
deers,  and  cornua  cava,  hollow  horns 
like  those  of  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 
:ORN'U-AMMO'NIS,  n.  A  shell  like  a 
ram's  horn  ;  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  fossil  shells  called  Ammonites. 
eORNUCO'PIA,  n.  [Lat.  coma,  a  horn, 
and   copia,  plenty.]      1.  The   horn  of) 


Golhicroioiw. 


fice.     [This-  has  fallen  into  disuse.} — 
According  to   the  Italian,  the  lattor 
word  is  the  correct  orthography. 
COR'OL,        1  n.  [Lat.  corolla,  a  littl,; 
COROL'LAJ    crown.]      In  hot.,  the 
inner  covering 
of    a    flower. 
The  corol  sur. 
rounds        the 
parts  of  fruc- 
tification, and 
is  composed  of 
one    or    more 
flower   leaves, 
called    petals. 
It     is     distin- 
guished   from 

Coroiu.  the   calyx,    by 

the  fineness  of 

its  texture,  and  the  gayness  of  its 
colours;  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
called  blossom  and  flower. 


€OROLLA'CEOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  corol;  inclosing  and  protecting  like 
a  wreath. 

A  corollacfout  covering.  Let, 

€OR'OLLARY,  n.  [Lat.  corollarium, 
a  coronet,  from  corolla,  a  crown; 
Fr.  corollaire.]  1.  A  conclusion  or 
consequence  drawn  from  premises,  or 
from  what  is  advanced  or  demon- 
strated. If  it  is  demonstrated  that  a 
triangle  which  has  equal  sides,  has 
also  equal  angles,  it  follows  as  a 
corollary  that  a  triangle  which  has 
three  equal  sides,  has  its  three  angles 
equal. 

A  corollary  is  an  inference  from  a  pre- 
ceding proposition.  J.  l)uy. 
2.  A  surplus. 


emb'fem   of  abundance   of!  COR'OLLET,    I  n.  One  of  the  partial 
COR'OLLCLE,  f    flowers  which  make 


p.n  entablature,  rest  ing  on  the  frieze. — 2. 
Any  congeries  of  mouldings  that  crow  ns 
or  finishes  a  composition  externally  or 
internally ;  when  the  crowning  course 


fruits.—  2.  In  arch,  and  sculp.,  the  figure 

of  a  horn,  from  which  fruits  and  flowers 

are  represented  as  proceeding. 
CORNU'LARIA,  n.  In  zool.,  a  genns  of 

the  Polypi  vaginati  of  Lamarck.  There 

is  but  one  known  species. 
€ORNUS,  n.  In  bot.,  a.  genus  of  plants, 

of  which  the  dog-wood,  C.  sanguined, 

and  the  cornel  tree  are  species.      It 

belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Caprifolise. 

COKNfJTE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cornutus,  from 
cornu,  a  horn.]  To  bestow  horns ;  to 
cuckold. 

COUNOTED,  pp.  or  a.  Grafted  with 
horns;  horned;  cuckolded. — 2.  In  hot., 
horn-shaped. 

CORNU'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  man  that  wears 
the  horns;  a  cuckold. 

CORNU'TOR,  n.  A  cuckold -maker. 

CORN'Y,  n.  [Lat.  cornu,  a  horn.] 
Horny;  strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a 
horn ;  resembling  horn. 

CORN'Y,  a.  [from  corn.]  Producing 
corn;  containing  corn. 

COR'ODY,    \n.  [It.  corredo ;  provi- 

COR'RODY, )  sion;  corredare,  to  fur- 
nish.] An  allowance  of  meat,  drink, 
or  clothing,  due  to  the  king  from  an 
abbey,  or  other  religious  house,  for 
the  sustenance  of  such  one  of  his  ser- 
vants as  he  thinks  good  to  bestow  on 
it  An  allowance  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  any  of  the  king's  servants 
living  in  an  abbey.— Corodies  are  a 
right  of  sustenance,  or  to  receive  cer- 
tain allotments  of  victuals  and  provi- 
sion for  one's  maintenance.  In  lieu  of 
which  a  pension  or  sum  of  money  is 
sometimes  substituted.— The  king  is 
entitled  to  a  corody  out  of  every 
bishopric,  that  is,  to  send  one  of  hi 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the 


a  compound  one;  the  floweret  in  an 
aggregate  flower. 

€OROL'LIFLORjE,  n.  One  of  the 
great  subdivisions  of  exogenous  plants, 
distinguished  by  the  corolla  being 
gamopetalous,  that  is,  the  petals 
united,  and  by  the  stamens  being  in- 
serted on  the  corolla. 

CORO'NA,  n.  [Lat.  a  crown.]  In 
arch  ,  a  member  of  a  cornice,  situated 
between  the  bed  moulding  and  the 
cymatium.  It  consists  of  a  broad  ver- 


tical face,  usually  of  considerable  pro- 
jection. Its  soffit  is  generally  recessed 
upwards,  to  facilitate  the  fall  of  rain 
'from  its  face,  thus  sheltering  the  wall 
below.  Among  workmen,  it  is  called 
the  drip,  by  the  French  larmier,  and 
this  last  term  is  often  used  by  English 
writers.— 2.  In  anat.,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders.— 
3.  In  hot.,  the  circumference  or  margin 
of  a  radiated  compound  flower.  An 
appendage  of  the  corol  or  petals  of  a 
flower,  proceeding  from  the  base  of 
the  limb.  Also,  the  appendage  to  the 
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CORONEL 


CORONET 


CORPORATE 


nous  circle  around  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars. — Corona  borealis,  the  northern 
crown,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  containing  twenty-one 
stars. — Corona  australis,  the  southern 
crown,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  containing  twelve  stars. 
— Amongst  the  Romans,  coronte  or 
crowns  were  bestowed  as  military 
rewards.  They  were  of  various  kinds, 
as  the  corona  civica,  which  was  given 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  and  composed  of  oak  leaves. 
— Corona  vallaris  or  castrensis,  be- 


I.  Corona  Civica.      2.  Corona  Vallaria.       3.  Corona 
Muralis.    4.  Corona  Navalia. 

stowed  on  the  person  who  first 
mounted  the  rampart  or  entered  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  It  was  of  gold. 
— Corona  muralis,  bestowed  on  him 
who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in 
an  assault. — Corona  navalis,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of 
an  enemy.  When  an  army  was  freed 
from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers  gave 
their  deliverer  a  crown,  made  of  the 
grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  blocked  up.  This  was 
called  corona  obsidionalis. 

COR'ONAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
crown  or  top  of  the  head;  as,  the 
coronal  suture. 

COR'ONAL,  n.  A  crown;  wreath; 
garland. — 2.  The  first  suture  of  the 
skull. 

COR'ONARY,  a.  Relating  to  a  crown ; 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  head;  or 

placed  as  a  crown Coronary  vessels, 

in  anat.,  certain  vessels  which  furnish 
the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 
• —  Coronary  arteries,  two  arteries 
which  spring  from  the  aorta,  before  it 
leaves  the  pericardium,  and  supply  the 
substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. — 
Coronary  vein,  a  vein  diffused  over  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  heart,  receiving 
the  blood  from  the  heart. — Stomachic 
coronary,  a  vein  inserted  into  the 
trunk  of  the  splenic  vein,  which,  by 
uniting  with  the  mesenteric,  forms  the 
vena  porta. 

eOR'ONATE,  a.  [Lat.  coronatus.}  An 
epithet  applied  to  a  petal  which  has 
little  crown-like  eminences. 

CORONA'TION,  n.  [from  corona,  a 
crown.]  The  act  or  solemnity  of 
crowning  a  king  or  emperor;  the  act 
of  investing  a  prince  with  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
sovereignty. — 2.  The  pomp  or  assem- 
bly attending  a  coronation. — Corona- 
tion-oath, the  oath  taken  by  a  king  at 
his  coronation. 

eOR'ONEL,t  n.  (kur'nel.)  [Sp.  com- 
pel; Fr.  colonel;  It.  colonello.  We 
follow  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


orthography  in  our  pronunciation.] 
The  officer  who  commands  a  regiment. 

€OR'ONER,  n.  [Law  Lat.  coronator, 
from  corona,  a  crown.]  The  title  of 
an  office  established  in  Saxon  times, 
of  which  the  holder  was,  as  his  name 
indicates,  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
officer  of  the  crown,  whose  private 
rights  of  property,  whether  arising  by 
escheat,  wardship,  or  consisting  in 
demesne,  it  was  his  business  to  main- 
tain and  superintend  in  the  county  for 
which  he  acted.  The  principal  func- 
tion which  he  now  exercises  is  that  of 
holding  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  such 
as  either  die,  or  are  supposed  to  die,  a 
violent  death.  For  this  purpose  he  is 
to  go  to  the  place  where  any  person  is 
slain  or  suddenly  dead,  and  by  his 
warrant  to  the  bailiffs  or  constables 
of  the  place,  summon  a  jury  out  of  the 
neighbouring  places  or  towns  to  make 
inquiry  upon  view  of  the  body;  and 
he  and  the  jury  are  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  of  killing,  and  all  circum- 
stances that  occasioned  the  party's 
death;  who  were  present,  whether  the 
dead  person  was  known,  where  he  lay 
the  night  before,  &c.,  and  to  examine 
the  body  for  signs  of  violence.  He  is 

'  also  empowered  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  take  their  evidence  in  writing. 
When  the  jury  have  brought  in  their 
verdict,  the  coroner  is  to  return  the 
inquisition  to  the  next  assizes,  or  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  in  the  county, 
where  the  murderer  or  murderers 
may  be  proceeded  against.  The  duty 
of  a  coroner  is  limited  to  a  county  or 
a  division  of  a  county.  Coroners  of 
counties  are  elected  for  life,  under  the 
direction  of  Stat.  28,  Ed.  3,  c.  6,  by  the 
freeholders;  those  for  London  and 
Southwark,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  cor- 
poration.—  The  coroner  of  the  royal 
hou»ekold\s  an  officer  appointed  to  take 
inquisitions  upon  the  bodies  of  all  per- 
sons slain  in  the  palace,  or  in  any  house 
where  the  sovereign  may  happen  to  be. 
He  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  coroner.  [See  INQUEST,  INQUI- 
SITION.] 

€OR'ONET.  n.  [from  corona,  a  crown.] 


Ofa  Vucount. 


An  inferior   crown   worn  by   princes 
and  noblemen.      The   coronet   of  the 


prince  of  Wales  is  composed  of  a 
circle  or  fillet  of  gold;  on  the  edge 
four  crosses  patte"e  between  as  many 
flours  de  lis,  and  from  the  two  centre 
crosses  an  arch  surmounted  with  a 
mound  and  cross.  The  coronet  of  a 
duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry 
leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves 
with  pearls  interposed;  that  of  an  earl 
raises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves ; 
that  of  a  viscount  is  surrounded  with 
pearls  only;  that  of  a  baron  has  only 
six  pearls. — 2.  In  poetical  Ian.,  an 
ornamental  head-dress. — Coronet  of  a 
horse.  [See  CORNET.] 

COR'ONETED,  a.  Wearing  or  entitled 
to  wear  a  coronet. 

€ORO'NIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  corona,  a 
crown,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  crown. 

€OR'ONOID,  a.  [Gr.  *««*»*,  a  crow, 
and  uS«,  form.]  Noting  the  upper 
and  anterior  process  of  the  end  of 
the  lower  jaw,  called  the  coronoid 
process. 

COK'ONULE,  n.  [from  corona,  R 
crown.]  A  coronet  or  little  crown  of 
a  seed;  the  downy  tuft  on  seeds. 

COR'PORA  OF  MOVABLES,  n.  In 
Scots  law,  movable  subjects  which 
may  be  seen  and  felt,  as  corn,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  or  cattle  which  move  of 
themselves ;  in  contradistinction  to 
obligations  of  debt,  which  also  fall 
under  the  denomination  of  movables. 

€OR'PORAL,  n.  [It.  caporale;  from 
Lat.  caput,  head,  or  more  directly  from 
the  Celtic  root  of  caput,  Eng.  cape. 
Our  orthography  is  a  corruption.]  1. 
The  lowest  officer  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  next  below  a  Serjeant.  He 
has  charge  over  one  of  the  divisions, 
places  and  relieves  sentinels,  &c. — 2. 
The  corporal  of  a  ship  of  war  is  an 
officer  under  the  master  at  arms,  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  sailors  the  use  of 
small  arms;  to  attend  at  the  gangways 
on  entering  ports,  and  see  that  no 
spirituous  liquors  are  brought,  except 
by  permission  ;  to  extinguish  fire  and 
candles,  &c. 

COR'POR  AL,  a.  [Lat.  corporalis,  from 
corpus,  body.]  1.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  body;  as,  corporal  pain, 
opposed  to  mental. — 2.  Material;  not 
spiritual.  [See  CORPOREAL.] 

€OR'PORAL,    \  n.  A  fine  linen  cloth, 

€OK'PORALE,  j  used  to  cover  the 
sacred  elements  in  the  eucharist,  or  in 
which  the  sacrament  is  put. — Corporal 
oath,  a  solemn  oath,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  touching  the  cor- 
porale,  or  cloth  that  covered  the  con- 
secrated elements. 

CORPORAL'ITY,  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  body  or  embodied;  opposed  to 
spirituality. 

If  this  light  hath  any  corporalily,  it  is  most 
subtle  and  pure.  Itttleigh. 

COR'PORALLY,  adv.  Bodily;  in  or 
with  the  body ;  as,  to  be  corporally 
present. 

COR'PORALSHIP,  n.  [from  corpo- 
ral.] A  corporal's  command  in.  a  Rus- 
sian company,  or  a  division  of  twenty- 
three  men. 

Each  squadron  consists  of  two  companies, 
and  each  of  these  of  three  ctirporahtiips,  01 
sixty-nine  men  who  come  in  the  front. 

Tooke. 

COR'PORAS,  n.  The  old  name  of  the 
corpora  or  communion-cloth. 

€OR'PORATE,  a.  [Lat.  corporatus, 
from  corporor,  to  be  shaped  into  a 
body,  from  corpus,  body.]  1.  United 
in  a  body  or  community,  as  a  number 


CORPOSANT 


CORPUSCLE 


CORRECTION 


of  individuals  who  are  empowered  to 

transact  business    as    an    individual; 

formed  into  a  body;   as,  a  corporate 

assembly  or  society;  &  corporate  town. 

• — -2.  United  ;  general  ;  collectively  one. 

They  answer  in  a  corporate  voice.   Shak. 

COR'PORATELY,  adv.  In  a  corporate 

capacity. 

COR'PORATENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
a  corporate  body. 

CORPORATION,  n.  A  body  politic 
or  corporate,  formed  and  authorized 
by  law  to  act  as  a  single  person ;  a 
society  having  the  capacity  of  transact- 
ing business  as  an  individual.  Cor- 
porations are  aggregate  or  sole.  Cor- 
porations aggregate  consist  of  two  or 
more  persons  united  in  a  society, 
which  is  preserved  by  a  succession  of 
members,  either  for  ever,  or  till  the 
corporation  is  dissolved  by  the  power 
that  formed  it,  by  the  death  of  all  its 
members,  by  surrender  of  its  charter 
or  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture.  Such 
corporations  are  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  cities,  the  head  and  fellows  of 
a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a 
cathedral  church,  the  stockholders  of 
a  bank  or  insurance  company,  &c.  A 
corporation  sole  consists  of  one  person 
only  and  his  successors,  as  a  king  or  a 
bishop. — Corporation  and  Test  acts. 
The  Corporation  act,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  prevented  any 
person  from  being  regularly  elected  to 
any  office  belonging  to  the  government 
of  any  city  or  corporation  in  England, 
unless  he  had,  within  twelve  months 
preceding,  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Test  act,  passed  in  the  same  reign, 
required  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  the  oaths  and  make  the  decla- 
ration against  transubstantiation,  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench  or  chancery, 
within  six  months  after  their  admis- 
sion ;  and  also  within  the  same  time 
.  to  receive  the  sacrament,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
some  public  church.  In  1828  both 
these  acts  were  repealed. 
COR'PORATOR,  n.  The  member  of  a 
corporation. 

COR'PORATURE.t  n.  The  state  of 
being  embodied. 

CORPO'HEAL,  la.  Having  a  body; 
CORPp'REOUS,/  consisting  of  a 
material  body;  material;  opposed  to 
spiritual  or  immaterial;  as,  our  cor- 
poreal frame;  corporeal  substance. — 
Corporeal  rights,  in  law,  such  as  fall 
under  the  senses,  and  may  be  seen  and 
handled,  in  contradistinction  to  incor- 
poreal rights,  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  senses,  as  obligations  of  all 
kinds. 

CORPO'REALIST,  n.  One  who  denies 
the  existence  of  spiritual  substances. 
CORPOREALITY,  n.   The   state  of 
being  corporeal. 

CORPO'REALLY,  adv.  In  body;  in  a 
bodily  form  or  manner. 
CORPORE'lTY,  n.  The  state  of  hav- 
ing a   body,   or   of  being    embodied ; 
materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God. 

StiUmgfat. 

€ORPO'RIFY,t  v.  t.  To  embody;  to 
form  into  a  body. 

COR'POSANT,  n.  [Sp.  cuerpo  santo, 
holy  body.]  A  name  given  by  seamen 
to  a  luminous  appearance  often  beheld, 
in  dark  tempestuous  nights,  about  the 
decks  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  pnr- 


ticularly  at  the  mast-heads  and  yard- 
arms,  supposed  to  be  electrical. 

CORPS,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  corpus,  body. 
It  is  pronounced  kore.  The  ortho- 
graphy is  the  same  for  the  plural,  but 
it  is  then  pronounced  as  if  written 
kores.]  1.  In  military  Ian.,  a  body  of 
troops ;  any  division  of  an  army ;  as,  a 
corps  de  reserve. — 2.  A  body,  in  con- 
tempt, as  used  by  Milton  and  Dryden, 
but  probably  pronounced  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner,  as  corpse. — 3.  A  carcass ; 
a  dead  body.  [See  CORPSE.] — i.  In 
arch.,  any  part  that  projects  beyond  a 
wall,  serving  as  the  ground  of  some 
decoration. — Corps  diplomatique.  [Fr.] 
(Core  diplomateek.)  The  body  of  min- 
isters or  diplomatic  characters. — Corps 
farmie,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of 
an  army. — Corps  de  garde,  a  post  occu 
pied  by  a  body  of  men  on  watch,  also 
the  body  which  occupies  it. — Corps  de 
reserve,  a  body  of  troops  kept  out  of 
the  action,  with  a  view  of  being  brought 
forward  if  their  aid  should  be  required. 
—Corps  volant  (a  flying  body),  a  body 
intended  for  rapid  movements. — Corps 
de  bataille,  the  main  body  of  an  army 
drawn  up  for  battle  between  the 
wings. 

CORPSE,  n.  (corps.)  [Lat.  corpus,  a 
body;  Ir.  corp ;  W.  core.]  The  dead 
body  of  a  human  being. 

CORPSE'GATE,  n.  A  covered  gate- 
way at  the  entrance  to  churchyards, 
intended  to  shelter  the  burial  proces- 
sion from  rain. 

COR'PULENCE,ln.      [Lat.      corpu- 

COR'PDLENCY,/  lentia,  from  cor- 
pus, &  body.]  1.  Fleshiness;  excessive 
fatness;  a  state  of  being  loaded  with 
flesh,  as  the  body  of  a  human  being. — 
2.  Spissitude ;  grossness  of  matter ;  as, 
corpulence  of  water.  [Lit.  us.] 

COR'PULENT,  a.  Fleshy;  having  a 
great  or  excessive  quantity  of  fat  or 
flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  frame  of  the 
body :  as,  a  corpulent  child. 

COR'PULENTLY,  adv.  In  a  corpulent 
manner 

COR'PUS,  plur.  Corpora,  n.  [Lat.] 
Literally,  a  body ;  matter  of  whatever 
kind.  —  In  anat.,  a  term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  the  animal  structure, 
as  corpus  carnosum,  the  white  medul- 
lary part  joining  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain. 

Corpus  Christi.  [Body  of  Christ.]  A 
festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  kept 
on  the  next  Thursday  after  Trinity- 
Sunday,  in  honour  of  the  eucharist. 

Corpus  delicti.  [Lat.]  In  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland,  the  substance  or  body 
of  the  crime  or  offence  charged,  with 
the  various  circumstances  attending 
its  commission,  as  specified  in  the 
libel. 

Corpus  juris  canonic!.  [Lat.]  The  body 
or  code  of  canon  law. 

Corpus  juris  civilis.  [Lat.]  Body  of 
civil  law. 

€OR'PUSCLE,  n.  [Lat.  corpusculum, 
dim.  of  corpus,  body.]  A  minute  par- 
ticle, or  physical  atom;  corpuscles  are 
the  very  small  bodies  which  compose 
large  bodies,  not  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  matter,  but  such  small  par- 
ticles, simple  or  compound,  as  are  not 
dissolved  or  dissipated  by  ordinary 
heat.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Optics,  shows  a  method  of 
determining  the  sizes  of  tiie  corpuscles 
of  bodies  from  their  colours. 

It  will  add  much  to  our  satisfaction,  if 
those  corputclet  can  be  discovcied  by  mi 
iToscopes,  Keicton. 
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€OKPUS'€ULAR,  a.  Relating  to  cor- 
puscles, or  small  particles,  supposed  to 
be  the  constituent  materials  of  all 
large  bodies.  The  corpuscular  philoso- 
phy attempts  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure, 
rest,  position,  &c.,  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  matter.  This  system  of  phy- 
sics is  very  ancient,  but  it  was  mixed 
up  with  many  absurdities  until  the 
time  of  Newton.  He  and  others  im- 
proved it,  and  freed  it  from  the  jargon 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  it  is  now  become 
the  basis  of  mechanical  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  It  is  otherwise 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Atomic 
philosophy. — Corpuscular  forces,  those 
forces  which  modify  and  regulate  the 
sensible  forms  and  mechanical  rela- 
tions of  tangible  matter,  and  which 
exert  their  action  on  the  particles  of 
bodies;  corpuscular  force,  or  corpus- 
cular action,  is  the  same  as  cohesive 
force. 

CORPUSCULA'RIAN,  a.  Corpuscu- 
lar, as  above. 

CORPUSCULA'RIAN,  n.  An  advocate 
for  the i  corpuscular  philosophy. 

CORRADE,  v.  t.  To  rub  off. 

CORRA'DED,  pp.  Rubbed  off. 

CORRA'DING,  ppr.  Rubbing  off. 

CORRADIA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  con  and 
radiatio.  See  RAT.]  A  conjunction 
of  rays  in  one  point. 

CORRECT',  a.  [Lat.  correctus,  from 
corrigo ;  con  and  rego,  to  set  right; 
rectus,  right,  straight.  See  RIGHT.] 
Literally,  set  right,  or  made  straight. 
Hence,  right;  conformable  to  truth, 
rectitude,  or  propriety,  or  conform- 
able to  a  just  standard;  not  faulty; 
free  from  error.  A  correct  edition  of 
a  book  is  exactly  according  to  the 
original  copy.  Correct  manners  cor- 
respond with  the  rules  of  morality  and 
received  notions  of  decorum.  Correct 
principles  coincide  with  the  truth. 
Correct  language  is  agreeable  to  esta- 
blished usage. 

CORRECT',  r.  t.  [Lat.  correctus,  cor- 
rigo; con  and  rego.  See  RIGHT.]  1. 
To  make  right ;  to  rectify ;  to  bring  to 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  pro- 
priety; as,  to  correct  manners  or  prin- 
ciples. Hence,  2.  To  amend ;  to  re- 
move or  retrench  faults  or  errors ;  to 
set  right ;  as,  to  correct  a  book ;  to 
correct  a  copy  for  the  press;  or  in 
printing,  to  correct  the  press,  or  errors 
of  the  press. — 3.  To  bring  back  or 
attempt  to  bring  back  to  propriety  in 
morals;  to  punish  for  faults  or  devia- 
tions from  moral  rectitude;  to  chas- 
tise; to  discipline;  as,  a  child  should 
be  corrected  for  lying. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee 
rest ;  Prov.  xxix. 

4.  To  obviate  or  remove  whatever  is 
wrong  or  inconvenient;  to  reduce  or 
change  the  qualities  of  any  thing  by 
mixture,  or  other  application ;  to  coun- 
teract whatever  is  injurious;  as,  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  by 
alkaline  preparations ;  to  correct  the 
relaxing  quality  of  water  by  boiling 
it  with  animal  substances. 

COKRECT'ED,  pp.  Set  right;  freed 
from  errors;  amended;  punished. 

CORRECTING,  ppr.  Bringing  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  pro- 
priety; amending;  chastising. 

CORREC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  correclio.} 
1.  The  act  of  correcting;  the  act  of 
bringing  back,  from  error  or  devia- 
tion, to  a  just  standard,  as  to  truth, 
rectitude,  justice,  or  propriety;  as. 
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the  correction  of  opinions  or  man- 
ners. 

All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  correction  ; 
•2  Tim.  iii. 

2.  Retrenchment  of  faults  or  errors; 
amendment ;  as,  the  correction  of  a 
book,  or  of  the  press. — 3.  That  which 
is  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  is 
wrong;  as,  the  corrections  of  a  copy 
are  numerous;  set  the  corrections  in 
the  margin  of  a  proof-sheet. — 4.  That 
which  is  intended  to  rectify  or  to  cure 
faults;  punishment;  discipline;  chas- 
tisement; that  which  corrects. 

Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child ; 
Prov.  xxiii. 

5.  In  Scriptural  Ian.,  whatever  tends 
to  correct  the  moral  conduct,  and 
bring  back  from  error  or  sin,  as  afflic- 
tions. 

They  have  refused  to  receive  correction; 
Jer.  v. 

My  eon,  despise  not  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord,  nor  be  weary  of  his  correction  ; 
Prov.  iii. 

C.  Critical  notice;  animadversion. — 7. 
Abatement  of  noxious  qualities;  the 
counteraction  of  what  is  inconvenient 
or  hurtful  in  its  effects;  as,  the  correc- 
tion of  acidity  in  the  stomach. — House 
of  correction,  a  house  where  disorderly 
persons  are  confined;  a  bridewell. — 
Correction,  iu  printing,  is  the  pointing 
out,  or  discovering  the  errors  in  a 
printed  sheet,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  amended  by  the  compositor  before 
the  sheet  be  printed  off.  The  correc- 
tions are  placed  on  the  margin  of  every 
page,  against  the  line  in  which  the 
faults  are  found ;  and  there  are  differ- 
ent characters  used  to  express  differ- 
ent corrections. 

CORREC'TIONAL,  a.  Tending  to  or 
intended  for  correction. 

CORREC'TIONER,-)-  n.  One  that  has 
been  in  the  house  of  correction. 

CORREC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  correct;  having  the  quality  of  re- 
moving or  obviating  what  is  wrong 
or  injurious;  tending  to  rectify;  as, 
corrective  penalties. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  correcti ve  of  bili- 
ous alkali.  jlrbutfmut. 

CORRECTIVE,  n.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  correcting;  that  which 
has  the  quality  of  altering  or  obviating 
what  is  wrong  or  injurious;  as,  alka- 
lies are  correctives  of  acids;  penalties 
are  correctives  of  immoral  conduct. — 2. 
Limitation;  restriction.  [Lit.  us.] 

CORRECT'LY,  adv.  In  a  correct  man- 
ner; in  conformity  with  truth,  justice, 
rectitude,  or  propriety;  according  to  a 
standard ;  agreeable  to  a  copy  or  origi- 
nal; exactly;  accurately;  without  fault 
or  error ;  as,  to  behave  correctly ;  to 
write,  speak,  or  think  correctly;  to 
judge  correctly. 

CORRECTNESS,  n.  Conformity  to 
truth,  justice,  or  propriety;  as,  the 
correctness  of  opinions,  of  judgment, 
or  of  manners. — 2.  Conformity  to  set- 
tled usages  or  rules;  as,  correctness  in 
writing  or  speaking. — 3.  Conformity 
to  a  copy  or  original;  as,  the  correct- 
ness of  a  book 4.  Conformity  to 

established  rules  of  taste  or  propor- 
tion; as,  the  correctness  of  design  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 

CORRECT'OR,  n.  One  who  corrects; 
one  who  amends  faults,  retrenches  er- 
ror, and  renders  conformable  to  truth 
or  propriety,  or  to  any  standard;  as,  a 
corrector  of  the  press;  a  corrector  of 
abuses. — 2.  One  who  punishes  for  cor- 
rection; one  who  amends  or  reforms 


by  chastisement,  reproof,  or  instruc- 
tion.— 3.  That  which  corrects ;  that 
which  abates  or  removes  what  is  nox- 
ious or  inconvenient ;  an  ingredient  in 
a  composition  which  abates  or  coun- 
teracts the  force  of  another ;  as,  an 
alkali  is  a  corrector  of  acids. 

Turpentine  is  ft  corrector  of  quicksilver 
Quincy. 

CORREG'IDOR,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
magistrate. 

COR'REI,  or  COR'RI,  n.  [Gael.]  The 
hollow  side  of  a  hill,  where  game  usu- 
ally lies. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi.          Sir  W.  Scott. 

€OR'REI  DEBEN'DI,  n.  [Lat.]  In 
Scots  law,  persons  bound  as  principal 
debtors.  The  term  is  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  law. 

€OR'RELATE,  n.  [Lat.  con  and  rela- 
tus.  See  RELATE.]  One  who  stands 
in  an  opposite  relation,  as,  father  and 
son. 

CORRELATION,  n.  Reciprocal  rela- 
tion. 

CORRELATIVE,  a.  [Lat.  con  and  re- 
lativus.  See  RELATE  and  RELATIVE.] 
Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that 
the  existence  of  one  in  a  certain  state 
depends  on  the  existence  of  another ; 
as,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
are  correlative  terms.  The  term  son  is 
correlative  to  that  of  father. 

CORRELATIVE,  n.  That  which  is  op- 
posed to  something  else  in  a  certain  re- 
lation. The  son  is  the  correlative  of 
his  father.  Darkness  and  light  are 
correlatives.  Rest  is  the  correlative  of 
motion. 

CORREL'ATIVELY,  adv.  In  a  corre- 
lative relation. 

CORREL'ATIVENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  correlative. 

CORREP'TION,  n.  [Lat.  corripio.] 
Chiding;  reproof;  reprimand. 

CORRESPOND',  v.  i.  [It.  corrispon- 
dere;  Fr.  correspondre ;  from  Lat.  con 
and  respondeo,  to  answer ;  re  and 
spondeo,  to  promise.  See  SPONSOR.] 
1.  To  suit;  to  answer;  to  agree;  to 
fit;  to  be  congruous;  to  be  adapted  to. 
Levity  of  manners  does  not  correspond 
with  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  char- 
acter. The  length  of  a  room  should 
correspond  with  the  breadth.  Actions 
should  correspond  with  words. — 2.  To 
be  equal;  to  be  adequate  or  propor- 
tioned. Let  the  means  of  prosecuting 
a  war  correspond  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  contest. — 3.  To  communicate 
by  letters  sent  and  received;  to  hold 
intercourse  with  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance by  sending  and  receiving  letters. 
We  delight  to  correspond  with  those 
we  love  and  respect. 

CORRESPONDENCE,!  n.  Relation; 

CORRESPON'DENCY,  /  fitness;  con- 
gruity ;  mutual  adaptation  of  one  thing 
to  another.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ence between  a  polite  education  and 
clownish  manners. — 2.  Intercourse  be- 
tween persons  at  a  distance,  by  means 
of  letters  sent  and  answers  received. 
The  ministers  of  the  two  courts  have 
had  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
commerce.  Hence, — 3.  The  letters 
which  pass  between  correspondents. 
The  correspondence  of  the  ministers  is 
published.—^l.  Friendly  intercourse ; 
reciprocal  exchange  of  offices  or  civili- 
ties; connection. 

Let  military  persons  hold  good  corres- 
pondence with  the  other  great  men  in  the 
state.  Bacon. 

CORRESPONDENT,  a.  Suitable;  fit; 
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congruous ;  agreeable ;  answerable; 
adapted.  Let  behaviour  be  correspon- 
dent to  profession,  and  both  be  corres- 
pondent to  good  morals. 

CORRESPONDENT,  n.  One  who 
corresponds;  one  with  whom  an  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  by  letters  or 
messages.  When  A.  is  the  correspon- 
dent of  B.,B.  is  the  correspondent  of  A. 

CORRESPOND'ENTLY,  adv.  In  a 
corresponding  manner. 

CORRESPONDING,  ppr.  Carrying 
on  intercourse  by  letters. — 2.  a.  An- 
swering; agreeing;  suiting. 

CORRESPON'SIVE,  a.  Answerable; 
adapted. 

€ORRESPONS'IVELY,a<f».  In  a  cor- 
responding manner. 

€OR'RIDOR,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  corredor, 
from  correr;  It.  correre;  Lat.  curro, 
to  run,  to  flow.  The  termination  dor 
may  perhaps  be  the  Lat.  tor,  as  in 
curator,  cursitor.  Corridor  signifies  a 
runner;  hence,  a  running,  flowing,  or 
long  line.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  gallery  or 
passage  in  a  building,  leading  to  seve- 
ral chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 
other. — 2.  In  fort.,  the  covered  way 
lying  round  the  whole  compass  of  the 
fortifications  of  a  place. 

CORRIGEN'DA,  n.  plur.  [Lat  ]  Words 
to  be  altered  for  correction. 

COR'RIGIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  cor- 
rigo,  to  correct.]  1.  That  may  be  set 
right,  or  amended ;  as,  a  corrigible  de- 
fect.— 2.  That  may  be  reformed;  as, 
the  young  man  may  be  corrigible. — 3. 
Punishable  ;  that  may  be  chastised  for 
correction.  He  was  adjudged  corriyi- 
ble  for  abusive  words. 

COR'RIGIBLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  corrigible. 

CORRI'VAL,  n.  A  fellow  rival;  a  com- 
petitor. More  correctly  co-rival,  which 
see. 

COR'RIVATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con  and  ri- 
vus."]  To  draw  water  out  of  several 
streams  into  one.  [Lit.  us.] 

CORRIVA'TION,  n.  The  running  of 
different  streams  into  one.  [A'ot  nut. 
us.] 

CORROB'ORANT,  a.  [See  CORIIOVO- 
BATE.]  Strengthening;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  giving  strength ; 
as,  a  corroborant  medicine. 

COHROB'ORANT,  n.  A  medicine  that 
strengthens  the  human  body  when 
weak ;  a  tonic. 

CORROB'ORATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corro- 
boro;  con  and  roboro,  to  strengthen, 
from  robur,  strength.]  1.  To  strength- 
en ;  to  make  strong,  or  to  give  addition- 
al strength  to ;  as,  to  corroborate  the 
nerves;  to  corroborate  the  judgment, 
authority,  or  habits. — 2.  To  confirm;  tc 
make  more  certain.  The  news  was 
doubtful,  but  is  corroborated  by  recent 
advices. 

CORROBORATED  pp.  Strengthen- 
ed; confirmed;  rendered  more  certain 

CORROBORATING,  ppr.  Strength- 
ening; giving  firmness  or  additional 
assurance. 

CORROBORA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
strengthening,  or  confirming;  addition 
of  strength,  assurance,  or  security; 
confirmation  ;  as,  the  corroboration  01 
an  argument,  or  of  intelligence. 

CORROB'ORATIVE,  «.  Having  the 
power  of  giving  strength,  or  addition- 
al strength  ;  tending  to  confirm,  v 

COHROB'ORATIVE,  n.  A  medicine 
that  strengthens;  a  corroborant. 

CORRODE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrodo;  con 
and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Ar.  aradha,  to  eat, 
or  gnaw,  [qu.  raw  and  crude; J  W. 
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IT,  to  corrode,  to  rub  or  fret.]  i 
1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees ;  to  wear  i 
away,  or  diminish  by  gradually  sepa-  j 
rating  small  particles  from  a  body,  in  | 
the  manner  an  animal  gnaws  a  sub-  I 
stance.      Thus,    nitric    acid    corrodes  ! 
copper. — 2.  To  wear  away  by  degrees; 
to  prey  upon ;  to  impair ;  to  consume, 
or  diminish  by  slow  degrees.  Jealousy 
and    envy    corrode    the    constitution. 
Substances  are  corroded  by  time.   The 
anxious  man  is  a  victim  to  corroding 
care. 

CORRODED,  pp.  Eaten  away  gradu- 
ally; worn,  diminished,  impaired  by 
slow  degrees. 

eORRO'DENT,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  corroding  or  wasting  by  degrees. 

eORRO'DENT,  n.  Any  substance  or 
medicine  that  corrodes. 

CORRO'DIATE,  v.  t.  To  eat  away  by 
degrees. 

CORRODIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  corrodible. 

CORRO'DIBLE  a.  That  may  be  cor- 
roded. 

CORRODING,  ppr.  Eating  away  gra- 
dually; impairing;  wasting. 

COR'RODY.  [See  CORODT.]  But  cor- 
rorly  is  the  more  correct  orthography. 

CORROSIBIL'ITY.      See    COBKODI- 

B1LITV. 

COKRO'SIBLE.     See  COHRODIBLR. 

CORRO'SIBLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  corrosible. 

CORRO'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [from  cor- 
rode.] The  action  of  eating  or  wear- 
ing away  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  metals,  by  which  the 
substance  is  gradually  changed.  This 
is  effected  by  the  affinity  of  the  men- 
struum with  the  component  parts  of 
the  substance,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  two  substances  unite  and  form  new 
combinations. 

CORRO'SIVE,  a.  Eating;  wearing 
away;  having  the  power  of  gradually 
wearing,  consuming  or  impairing  ;  as, 
corrosive  sublimate;  corrosive  care;  a 
corrosive  ulcer. — 2.  Having  the  quality 
of  fretting,  or  vexing. — Corrosive  sub- 
linuite,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  com- 
posed of  200  of  mercury -f-72  chlorine. 
It  is  an  acrid  poison  of  great  virulence ; 
the  stomach  pump  and  emetics  are  the 
surest  preventives  of  its  deleterious 
effects  when  accidentally  swallowed; 
white  of  egg  has  also  been  found 
serviceable  in  allaying  its  poisonous 
influence  upon  the  stomach.  It  re- 
quires 20  parts  of  cold  water,  but  only 
2  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  in  doses  of  ^ 
to  YJJ  of  a  grain. 

CO'RROSIVE,  «.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  eating  or  wearing  gradually. 
—2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  fret- 
ting. Corrosives  in  surg.,  are  medi- 
cines which  corrode  whatever  part  of 
the  body  they  are  applied  to;  such  are 
burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury, white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of 
mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  and  lapis 
infernalis. 

CORKO'SIVELY,  adv.  Like  a  corro- 
sive; with  the  power  of  corrosion;  in 
a  corrosive  manner. 

CORRO'SIVENESS,  n.  The  qua.ity  of 
corroding,  eating  away  or  wearing ; 
acrimony. 

COR'RUGANT,  a.  [See  COKRUOATE.] 
Having  the  power  of  contracting  into 
wrinkles. 

COR'RUGATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  corrugo; 
con  and  rugo,  to  wrinkle,  in  our  vul- 
gar language,  to  ruck,  W.  rkyytt,  to 


furrow.]  To  wrinkle;  to  draw  or  con- 
tract into  folds;  as,  to  corrugate  the 
skin. 

COR'RUGATE,  a.  Wrinkled.  In  roof., 
the  surface  of  an  animal  is  so  called 
when  it  rises  and  fails  in  parallel  an- 
gles more  or  iess  acute. 

COR'RUGATED,  pp.  Wrinkled. 

COR'HUGATIXG,  ppr.  Contracting 
into  wrinkles. 

CORRUGA'TION,  n.  A  wrinkling; 
contraction  into  wrinkles. 

COR'RUGATOR,  n.  A  muscle,  the  of- 
fice of  which  is  to  contract  into  wrinkles 
the  part  it  acts  on ;  as,  the  corrugator 
supercilii,  a  small  muscle  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead,  which  con- 
tracts or  knits  the  brows. 

COR'RUGENT  MUSCLE.     See  COR- 

RUOATOR. 

CORRUPT',  »  t.  [Lat.  corruptus,  from 
corrumpo,  con  and  rumpo,  for  rupo,  to 
break.]  Literally,  to  break,  separate, 
or  dissolve.  Hence,  1.  To  change 
from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  putrescent 
state;  to  separate  the  component  parts 
of  a  body,  as  by  a-  natural  process, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  fetid  smell. 

2.  To  vitiate,  or  deprave;  to  change 
from  good  to  bad. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners; 1  Cor.  xv. 

3.  Tu  waste,  spoil,  or  consume. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt; 
Matt.  vi. 

4.  To  defile,  or  pollute ;  Ex.  xxxii. — 5. 
To  entice  from  good  and  allure  to  evil ; 
2  Cor.  xi. — 6.  To  pervert;  to  break, 
disobey,  or  make  void;  Mai.  ii. — 7.  To 
pervert  or  vitiate  integrity;  to  bribe; 
as,  to  corrupt  a  judge — 8.  To  debase, 
or  render  impure,  by   alterations    or 
innovations ;  as,  to  corrupt  language. — 
9.  To  pervert;  to  falsify;  to  infect  with 
errors ;  as,  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text. 

CORRUPT',  1-.  i.  To  become  putrid;  to 
putrefy;  to  rot.  Animal  and  vegetable 
substances  speedily  corrupt  in  a  warm 
and  moist  air. — 2.  To  become  vitiated  ; 
to  lose  purity. 

CORRUPT',  a.  [Lat.  corruptus;  It. 
corrotto.]  1.  Changed  from  a  sound  to 
a  putrid  state,  as  by  natural  decompo- 
sition.—2.  Spoiled;  tainted;  vitiated; 
unsound;  as,  corrupt  air,  or  bread. — 3. 
Depraved;  vitiated;  tainted  with  wick- 
edness. 

They  are  corrupt;  they  have  done  abomi- 
nable works;  Ps.  xiv. 

The  earth  was  corrupt  Wfure  God;  Gen. 
vi. 

4.  Debased;  rendered  impure;  changed 
to  a  worse  state ;  as,  corrupt  language. 
— 5.  Not  genuine;  infected  with  errors 
or  mistakes.  The  text  is  corrupt. 

CORRUPT'ED,j>p.  Putriried;  vitiated; 
depraved;  spoiled;  marred;  bribed; 
infected  with  errors. 

CORRUPTER,  /i.  One  who  corrupts; 
one  who  vitiates,  or  taints;  as  a  cor- 
rupter  of  morals,  or  of  Christianity. — 
2.  One  who  bribes;  that  which  de- 
praves or  destroys  integrity. — 3.  One 
who  introduces  errors. 

CORRUPTIBILITY  n.  The  possibil- 
ity of  being  corrupted. 

CORRUPTIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  corruptible; 
It.  corruptible.]  1.  That  may  be  cor- 
rupted;  that  may  become  putrid;  sub- 
ject to  decay  and  destruction.  Our 
bodies  are  corruptible. — 2.  That  may 
be  vitiated  in  qualities  or  principles; 
susceptible  of  depravation.  Manners 
are  corruptible  by  evil  example. 
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CORRUPTIBLE,  n.  That  which  may 
decay  and  perish;  the  human  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  illcorrup- 
tion:  1  Cor.  xv. 

CORRUPT'IBLENESS,  n.  Suscepti- 
bility of  corruption;  corruptibility. 

CORRUPTIBLY,  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  corrupted  or  vitiated. 

CORRUPT/ING,  ppr.  Putrifying ;  de- 
praving; vitiating. 

€ORRUPT'ING,  a.  Fitted  or  tending 
to  deprave. 

CORRUPTION    71.    [Lat.  corruptio.} 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting,  or  state  of 
being  corrupt,  or  putrid;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  form  of  bodies,  by 
the  separation  of  the  component  parts, 
or  by  disorganization,  in  the  process  of 
putrefaction. 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption;  Ps.  xvi. 

2.  Putrid  matter ;  pus. — 3.  Putrescence ; 
a  foul  state  occasioned  by  putrefaction. 

4.  Depravity;  wickedness;  perversion 
or  deterioration  of  moral  principles; 
loss  of  purity  or  integrity. 

Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  In -t  ;  2  Pet.  i. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy 
of  freedom.  J.Adtnnt. 

5.  Debasement ;  taint ;  ortendency  to 
a  worse  state. 

Keep  my  honour  frum  corruption.    Sftatf. 

6.  Impurity ;     depravation ;    debase- 
ment ;  as,  a  corruption  of  language. — 

7.  Bribery.     He  obtained  his  suit  by 
corruption. — 8.  In  law,  taint ;  impurity 
of  blood,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
attainder    of    treason    or    felony,    by 
which  a  person  is  disabled  to  inherit 
lands  from  an  ancestor,  nor  can  retain 
those  in  his  possession,  nor  transmit 
them  by  descent  to  his  heirs. 

C  rruptitm  of  blood  can  be  removed  only 
by  act  of  parliament.  Rlackitotit. 

CORRUPT"!  VE,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  corrupting,  tainting,  or  vitiating. 

It  should  be  endued  with  some  corruptire 
quality.  Ray* 

CORRUPT'LESS,  «.  Not  susceptible 
of  corruption,  or  decay. 

CORRUPT'LY,  adv.  In  a  corrupt  man- 
ner ;  with  corruption;  viciously;  wick- 
edly; without  integrity. 

We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against 
thee;  Nell.  i. 

2.  Bribery.     A  judgment  was  obtained 
corruptly. 

CORRUPTNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing corrupt;  putrid  state,  or  putres- 
cence.— 2.  A  state  of  moral  impurity ; 
as,  the  corruptness  of  a  judge. — 3.  A 
vicious  state ;  debasement ;  impurity  ; 
as,  the  corruptness  of  language. 

CORRUPT'RESS,  n.  A  female  that 
corrupts  others. 

COR'SAIR,  «.  [Fr.  corsaire;  Sp.  cor- 
sario,  a  cruising  by  a  privateer ;  cor- 
sear,  to  cruise;  It.  corsare,  a  pirate, 
from  corso,  a  course,  or  career,  Lat. 
cursus,  from  curro,  to  run.]  A  pirate: 
one  who  cruises,  or  scours  the  ocean, 
with  an  armed  vessel,  without  a  com- 
mission from  any  prince  or  state,  to 
seize  and  plunder  merchantmen. 

COR'SAK,  n.  A  species  of  fox. 

CORSE,  n.  (cors.)  [Fr.  eorpt;  Lat. 
corpus.]  A  corpse;  the  dead  body  of 
a  human  being;  a  poetical  word. 

CORSE'-ENCUM'BERED,  a.  Loaded 
with  dead  bodies;  as,  the  corse-en- 
cumbered plains. 

CORSE'-PRESENT,  n.  A  mortuary 
or  present  paid  at  the  interment  of  a 
dead  body. 

CORSELET,  n.  (cors'let.)  [Tr.corselil; 


CORTICAL 


CORVUS 


CORYMBIFEROUS 


It.  corsaletto;  from  corse.]  1.  A  little 
cuirass,  or  an  armour  to  cover  the 
body  for  protection,  worn  formerly 


Corselet  with  Morion  1,11.1  Tasgets,  17th  Century. 

bypikemen.  In  England,  it  was  en- 
acted In  1558,  that  all  persons  hay- 
ing estates  of  a  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  should,  along  with  other  de- 
scriptions of  armour,  keep  forty  corse- 
lets.—2.  That  part  of  a  winged  in- 
sect which  answers  to  the  breast  of 
other  animals. 

CORSELET,  v  t.  (cors'let.)  To  en- 
circle with  a  corselet 

CORS'ET,  n.  [Fr.  from  cone.]  A  bo- 
dice ;  jumps;  stays ;  something  worn  to 
give  shape  to  the  body,  used  chiefly  by 
females,  but  also  sometimes  by  effemi- 
nate individuals  of  the  other  sex.  It 
consists  of  cloth  made  to  surround  the 
body,  stiffened  by  whale-bone,  or  other 
means,  and  tightened  by  a  lace. 
>RS'ET,  v.  (.  To  inclose  in  corsets. 

CORS'ETED,  pp.  Confined  in  corsets. 

€ORS'ETING,  ppr.  Confining  in  cor- 
sets. 

CORS'ETING,  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  binding  with  corsets. 

CORS'LETED,  pp.  Encircled  with  a 
corselet. 

CORS'LETING.ppr.  Encircling  with 
a  corselet. 

CORS'NED,  n.  [Sax.  corsntzde,  comp. 
of  corse,  curse,  and  snied,  a  mouthful, 
piece,  or  bit.  It  is  called  also  ned- 
bread,  need-bread,  bread  of  necessity.] 
The  morsel  of  execration,  or  curse  ;  a 
piece  of  bread  consecrated  by  exorcism, 
and  to  be  swallowed  by  a  suspected 
person,  as  a  trial  of  his  innocence.  If 
guilty,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bread 
would  produce  convulsions  and  pale- 
ness, and  find  no  passage.  If  innocent, 
it  was  believed  it  would  turn  to  nou- 
rishment. 

CORTEGE,  n.  [Fr.  from  the  It.  cor- 
teggio,  from  corte,  court.]  A  train  of 
attendants. 

CORT'ES,  n.plur.  [from  corte,  court] 
The  Spanish  name  of  the  States  of  the 
kingdom,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  cities ;  the  as- 
sembly of  the  States,  answering,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

COR'TEX,  n.  [Lat.]  Bark;  the  common 
integument  of  plants,  analogous  to  the 
skin  of  animals. — Cortex  Cerebri,  in 
anal.,  the  cortical  substance,  or  exter- 
nal part  of  the  brain. 

COR'TICAL,  a.  [from  Lat.  cortex, 
bark.  See  CHART.]  Belonging  to 
bark;  consisting  of  bark,  or  rind;  re- 
sembling bark,  or  rind;  external;  be- 
longing to  the  external  covering;  as, 
the  cortical  part  of  the  brain.  A  cor- 
tical bud  in  plants  proceeds  from  the 
scales  of  the  bark. 


COR'TICATE,      >a.  [Lat.  corticatus, 

€OR"fI€ATED,  j  * 'rom  cortex,  bark.] 

Resembling  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree, 

an  epithet  for  a  capsule,  in  which  the 

outer  hard  part  is  lined  by  an  inner 

soft  layer  ;  or  where  the  outer  spongy 

or   cork-like  part   covers  the  proper 

crust  of  the  capsule. 

€ORTICIF'EROUS,    a.    \cortex    and 

fero,  to  produce.]     Producing  bark,  or 

that  which  resembles  it. 

COHTIC'IFORM,  a.  (cortex  and/orro.] 

Resembling  bark. 

COR'riCOSE,  )  a. Barky;  fullofbark; 
€ORT'I€OUS,  f  applied  in  hot.  to  hard 
woody  pods,  as  those  of  the  Catharto 
carpus  fistula. 

COR'TILE,  n.  [It.]  The  area  or  court- 
yard of  a  dwelling-house. 
CORTU'SA,  n.  Bear's-ear  sanicle ;  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
and  order  digynia.  The  species  are 
low,  flowering  herbaceous  perennials, 
with  monopetalous  wheel-shaped 
flowers,  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
€ORUND'UM,  n.  The  corindon-har- 
mophane  of  Haiiy,  corindon-adaman- 
tine  of  "Brongniart,  the  korund  of 
Werner,  and  the  adamantine  spar  of 
Kir  wan.  It  is  octahedral,  rhomboidal, 
or  prismatic.  In  hardness,  it  is  next 
to  the  diamond ;  the  amethyst,  ruby,  sap- 
phire, and  topaz,  are  considered  as  varie- 
ties of  this  spar,  differing  from  one  ano- 
ther chiefly  in  colour.  It  is  found  in 
India  and  China,  and  when  crystallized, 
is  most  usually  in  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism. 

€ORUS'€ANT,  a.  [See  CORUSCATE.] 
Flashing  ;  glittering  by  flashes. 

COR'USCATE,  t>.  i.  [Lat.  corusco,  to 
flash.]  To  flash;  to  lighten;  to  glit- 
ter. 

€ORUS€A'TION,n.  [Lat.  coniscatio.] 
1.  A  flash ;  a  sudden  burst  of  light  in 
the  clouds  or  atmosphere,  such  as  that 
produced  by  electricity  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  during  night, 
or  by  the  aurora  borealis. — 2.  The  light 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflam- 
mable gas  in  the  earth. — Artificial  co- 
ruscations are  produced  by  phosphorus 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  iron  filings. 

eOR'VET,        )».    [Fr.    corvette;    Sp. 

COKVET'TE,  f  corveta,  a  leap,  a  cur- 
vet, a  boat.]  A  sloop  of  war;  an  ad- 
vice boat,  having  fewer  than  twenty 
guns. 

CORVET'TO.     See  COHVET. 

COR'VID^E,  n.  [Lat.  corvus,  a  crow.] 
Crows;  a  family  of  Conirostres.  The 
bill  is  strong,  slightly  cultirostral,  or 
more  or  less  compressed,  the  gape  of 
commissure  straight.  The  nostrils  are 
covered  with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers 
directed  forwards.  This  family  includes 
among  its  genera  the  common  crow, 
(Corvus),  the  raven,  magpie,  jay,  jack- 
daw, nut-cracker,  Cornish  chough,  bird 
of  paradise. 

COR'VINE,  a.  [From  corvus.]  Per- 
taining to  the  crow. 

€OR'VORANT.    See  CORMORANT. 

CORVUS,  n.  [Lat.  corvus,  a  raven.]  1. 
In  astr.,  a  constellation  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  containing  nine  stars. 
— 2.  The  name  given  to  ancient  mili- 
tary war  engines  of  various  kinds,  so 
called  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  beak  of  a  crow.  One  de- 
scribed by  Polybius,  and  used  in  ma- 
rine warfare,  consisted  of  a  strong  piece 
of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which 
by  means  of  convenient  apparatus,  was 
raised  up  to  a  certain  height,  projected 
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out  from  the  vessel's  side,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  first  enemy's 
vessel  that  came  within  its  range.  By 
this  means  the  vessel  was  either  seri- 
ously damaged  or  grappled  with,  so  as 
the  fight  became  hand  to  hand.  Another 
kind,  corvus  dcmolitor  was  used  for 


Corviw  lieniylitu.. 

pulling  down  walls;  and  a  third  was  a 
machine  fixed  upon  a  fortified  place, 
and  being  suddenly  letdown,  seized  one 
of  the  besiegers,  and  then  by  a  turn  of 
the  machine,  set  him  down  inside  the 
walls  ;  and  the  same,  or  a  similar  ma- 
chine, lifted  vessels  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  let  them  fall  again,  so  as  to 
destroy  them.  —  3.  In  zoo/.,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Pica?,  including  the  crow,  jackdaw, 
raven,  &c.  [>¥ce  CORVID*.! 
CORYBAN'TIC,  a.  Madly  agitated; 
inflamed  like  the  Corybantes,  the  fran- 
tic priests  of  Cybele. 
€ORYDAL'INA,S  71.  A  vegetable  base 
€ORYDA'LIA,  \  which  is  found  in 
€ORYD'ALINE,J  the  root  of  the 
plants  Corydalis  bulbosa,  and  C.  fa- 
bacea. 

ORYLA'CE^;,  n.  A  highly  important 
nat.  order  of  apetalous,  or  incomplete 
exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
the  world,  and  valuable  either  for  the 
nuts  they  bear,  or  the  timbers  they 
produce.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the 
hazel,  the  hornbeam,  and  the  sweet 
chestnut,  all  belong  to  this  order. 
CO'RYLUS,  n.  The  genus  of  plants 
after  which  the  nat.  order  Corylace* 
receives  its  name.  It  consists  of  the 
different  species  of  hazel  nut. 
COR'YMB,  71.  [Lat.  corymbus;  Gr. 


.    . 

!>«£«.]      Primarily, 
a  top,  he 


Ci  rytnb. 


, 

,    ead,  or  clus- 
ter.  In  modern  bot., 
a  species   of  inflo- 
rescence, in   which 
the  lesser  or  partial 
flower-stalks       are 
produced  along  the 
common     stalk    on 
both       sides,      and 
though    of   unequal 
ength,  rise  to  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
form  an  even   surface  ;    as,  in  Spirjra 
opnlifolia,  scurvy-grass,  &c. 
CORYM'BIATED,  a.  Garnished  with 

corymbs. 

CORYMBI'FER^E,  n.  A  nat.  family  of 
plants  bearing  eorymbous  flowers. 
One  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  group 
of  Composite  admitted  by  Jussieu. 
€ORYMB1F'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  con/m- 
bifer;  corymbus  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  corymbs  ;  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  clusters,  or  producing  flowers 
in  clusters. 


CO-SINE 


COSMOLOGY 


COSSYPHITS 


CORYM'BOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  co- 
rymbs; in  clusters. 

CORYM'BULOUS,  a.  Having,  or  con- 
sisting of  little  corymbs. 

CO'RYPHA,  n.  A  genus  of  East  India 
palms  with  gigantic  fan-shaped  leaves. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Talliera 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Taliput  palm  of  Cey- 
lon. The  leaves  of  the  former  are  used 
by  the  natives  to  write  upon,  and  of  the 
pith  of  the  latter  a  sort  of  bread  is 
made. 

CORYPH-ffi'NA,  In.  A  genus  of  fishes, 

eOR'YPHENE,  /  of  the  section  A- 
canthopterygii,andfamilySeomberoidae. 
The  body  is  elongated,  compressed,  co- 
vered with  small  scales,  and  the  dorsal 
fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  or  nearly  so. 

CORYPHE'US,  n.  [Or.]  The  chief  of 
a  chorus ;  the  chief  of  a  company. 

€ORYS'TES,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyu- 
rous.or  short-tailed  Crustaceans,found 
on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France. 

COSCINOM'ANCY,  n.  [Gr.  «•»»»,  a 
sieve,  and  a.*,™*,  divination.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  divination,  by  suspend- 
ing a  sieve  and  taking  it  between  two 
fingers,  or  by  fixing  it  to  the  point  of 
a  pair  of  shears,  then  repeating  a  for- 
mula of  words,  and  the  names  of  per- 
sons suspected.  If  the  sieve  trembles, 
shakes,  or  turns,  when  any  name  is  re- 
peated, the  person  is  deemed  guilty. 
This  divination  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
critus, and  is  said  to  be  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  England. 

CO-SE'€ANT,  n.  [See  SECANT.]  In 
geom.,  the  secant  of  an  arc  which  is  the 
complement  of  another  to  ninety  de- 
grees, or  the  co-secant  of  an  arc  or  an- 
gle is  the  secant  of  its  complement,  and 
vice  versa.  [See  COMPLEMENT.]  Thus 
in  the  fig.,  let  ACB  be  an  angle  mea- 
sured by  the  arc  AB,  and  let  BCD  be 
its  complement,  measured  by  the  arc 


cosine  of  ACB  or  A  B.  Also  FB,  the 
sine  of  ACB  or  AB,  is  the  cosine  of 
DCB  or  DB. 


BD ;  then  CL,  which  is  the  secant  of 
the  complement  BCD  or  BD,  is  the 
co-secant  of  ACB  or  AB.  In  like  man- 
ner, CH,  the  secant  of  ACB  or  AB,  is 
the  co-secant  of  the  complement  BCD 
or  BD. — A'o/e.  The  prefix  co-  in  co-se- 
cant, co-sine,  &c.,  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  complement,  first  introduced  by 
Gunter. 

eOSEN'TIENT,  a.Perceivmg  together. 
€O'SIER,t  n.  [Fr.  cousu,  coudre.]  A 
botcher. 

COS'INAGE,  n.  (»  asz.)  [Fr.  cousinage , 
kindred.  See  COUSIN.]  In  late,  a  writ  to 
recover  possession  of  an  estate  in  lands, 
when  a  stranger  has  entered  and  abat- 
ed, after  the  death  of  the  tresail,  or  the 
grandfather's  grandfather,  or  other  co- 
latcral  relation. 

CO'-SIXE,  n.  [See  SINE.]  In  geom.,  the 
sine  of  an  arc  which  is  the  complement 
of  another  to  ninety  degrees;  or  the 
cosine  of  any  arc  or  angle  is  the  sine 
of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  let  DCB,  or  the  arc  DB,  be  the 
complement  of  ACB  or  AB;  then  KB, 
which  is  the  sine  of  DCB  or  DB,  is  the 


€OSMET'I€,  a.  (*  as  z.)  [Gr.  «.»<«,•/»«, 
from  KWjuA?,  order,  beauty.]  Beautify- 
ing ;  improving  beauty,  particularly  the 
beauty  of  the  skin. 

COSMETIC,  n.  Any  preparation  that 

renders  the  skin  soft,  pure,  and  white, 

and  helps  to  beautify  and  improve  the 

complexion. 

COS'MIC,  a.  Cosmical;  relating  to  the 

universe. 

COS'MICAL,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  *.^««, 
from  xej-u.*?,  order,  the  world.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  the  world,  or  to  the  whole 
system  of  visible  bodies,  including  the 
earth  and  stars. — 2.  In  astr.,  rising  or 
setting  with  the  sun  ;  not  acronical. 
€OS'MI€ALLY,  adv.  With  the  sun  at 
rising  or  setting ;  a  star  is  said  to  rise 
or  set  cosmically,  when  it  rises  or  sets 
with  the  sun. 

€OSMOG'ONIST,  n.  [See  COSMO- 
GONY.] One  who  treats  of  the  origin 
or  formation  of  the  universe. 
€OSMOG'ONY,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Gr.  *«>«- 
>.»>!«:  tsetses,  world,  ?m,  generation.] 
The  generation,  origin,  or  creation  of 
the  world  or  universe.  In  physics,  the 
science  of  the  origin  or  formation  of 
the  universe. 

COSMOG'KAPHER,  n.     [See  COSMO- 
GRAPHY.]     One    who    describes    the 
world  or  universe,  including  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth. 
COSMOGRAPH'IC,        \a.  Relating 
COSMOGRAPHIC'AL,  (    to  the  ge- 
neral description  of  the  universe. 
COSMOGRAPH'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a 
manner  relating  to  the  science  of  de- 
scribing the  universe,  or  corresponding 
to  cosmography. 

COSMOG'RAPHY,  n,  (s  as  z.)  [Gr. 
x»ffp*7(*t>"'~  xturpof,  the  world,  and  3-j*?*, 
to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  art  which 
teaches  the  construction  of  the  whole 
system  of  worlds,  or  the  figure,  dispo- 
sition, and  relation  of  all  its  parts,  and 
the  manner  of  representing  them  on  a 
plane. 

€OS'MOLABE,  n.  (t  as  z.)  [Gr.  «»,««, 
world,  and  jLapConn,  to  take!]  An  an- 
cient instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tances m  the  neavens  or  on  earth,  much 
the  same  as  the  astrolabe,  and  called 
also  panlacosm. 

COSMOL'ATORY,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Gr. 
xofpef,  world,  and  Xarftw,  to  worship.] 
The  worship  paid  to  the  world  or  its 
parts  by  heathens. 

COSMOLOG'ICAL,  a.     [See  COSMO- 
LOGY.] Relating  to  a  discourse  or  trea- 
tise of  the  world,  or  to  the  science  of 
the  universe. 
€OSMOL'OGIST,n.One  who  describes 

the  universe. 

COSMOL'OGY,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Gr.  *«»M«- 
?..y<«:  *eru.M,  the  universe,  and  *«>«, 
discourse.]  The  science  of  the  world 
or  universe ;  or  a  treatise  relating  to 
the  structure  and  parts  of  the  system 
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of  creation,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the 
modifications  of  material  things,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  order  and  course 
of  nature. 

(  OSMO  METRY,  n.  [Gr.  *„,*,;,  the 
world,  and  fur?",  a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  the  world  by  degrees 
and  minutes. 

COSMOPLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ,,,m,, 
world,  and  *•*««•«•»,  to  form.]  World- 
forming  ;  pertaining  to  the  formation 
of  the  world. 

€OSMOPOL'ITAN,\;i.  vs  as  z.)  [Gr. 
COSMOP'OLITE  /  «»,*«,  world, 
and  «/HTT;,  a  citizen.]  A  person  who 
has  no  fixed  residence;  one  who  is 
nowhere  a  stranger,  or  who  is  at 
home  in  every  place ;  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

€  OSMOPOL'ITANISM,  n.  Citizenship 
of  the  world. 

COSMOPOLI'TICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  cosmopolite. 

COSMOP'OLITISM,  n.  The  state  of 
men,  in  which  all  nations  form  one  so- 
cial community,  free  from  national  pre- 
judices and  attachments,  or  in  which 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is 
the  object  of  public  measures. — 2.  Su- 
perior regard  to  the  public  weal. 
€OSMORA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  *«,p,,,  the 
world,  and  i;*n*,  a  view.]  A  view  or 
series  of  views  of  the  world ;  a  com- 
prehensive painting.  Properly,  a  name 
given  to  a  species  of  picturesque  exhi- 
bitions. It  consists  of  eight  or  ten 
coloured  drawings,  laid  horizontally 
round  a  semicircular  table,  and  reflect- 
ed by  mirrors  placed  diagonally  oppo- 
site to  them.  The  spectator  views 
them  through  convex  lenses,  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  each  mirror. 
The  exhibition  takes  place  by  lamp 
light  only,  and  the  lamps  are  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  reflected  in  the  fields  of 
the  mirror. 

COSS,  n.   A  Hindoo  measure  of   one 
English  mile  and  a  quarter  nearly. 
€OS'SACKS,n.  Russian  races  dwelling 
near  Turkey,  Poland,  Tartary,  &c. 
COS'SAS,  n.  Plain  India  muslins,  of 
various  qualities  and  breadths. 
COS'SET,  n.  [Qu.  Ger.  kvssat,  like  D. 
huislam,  and  from  the  root  of  cot,  or 
house;  It.  casiccio,  from  casa,  a  house.] 
A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  dam. 
COS'SIC,  a.  Relating  to  algebra. 
COS'SONUS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopte- 
rous insects,  of  the  family  Curculionidse. 
There  are  seventeen  species.     One  of 
these,  C.  linearis,  which  is  the  type  of 
the  genus,  is  found  in  England  in  bo- 
leti  and  old  trees ;  it  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  narrow 
elongated  form,  and  black  or  brown 
colour. 

COS'SUS  n.  A  genus  of  moths  of  the 
family  Hepia- 
lidse,according 
to  Stephens. 
One  species, 
the  C.  ligni- 
perda,  is  one 
of  the  largest 
of  the  British 
moths.  The 
larva  or  pater - 

COBSU»,  or  goat-ir.oth  pillar  emits  a 

very  strong  and  disaereeable  odour.  It 
is  called  the  goat-moth  in  the  South  of 
England. 

COS'SYPHUS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  section  Hetero- 
mera,  chiefly  characterized  by  dilated 
and  flattened  sides  to  the  thorax  and 


COSTIVKLY 


CO-TANGENT 


COTTER. 


elytra.  The  species  inhabit  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  and  India. 

COST,  n.  (eaust.)  [Ger.  D.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  host;  Ir.  cosdas;  W.  cost,  coast, 
cost.  See  the  verb.]  1.  The  price, 
value,  or  equivalent  of  a  thing  purchas- 
ed; the  amount  in  value  paid,  charged, 
or  engaged  to  be  paid  for  any  thing 
bought  or  taken  in  barter.  The  word 
ii  equally  applicable  to  the  price  in 
money  or  commodities ;  as,  the  cost  of 
a  suit  of  clothes ;  the  cast  of  a  house  or 
farm. — 2.  Expense;  amount  in  value 
expended  or  to  be  expended;  charge; 
that  which  is  given  or  to  be  given  for 
another  thing. 

I  will  not  offer  burnt-offerings  without 
ffist;  1  Chron.  xxi. 

Have  we  eateu  at  all  at  the  king's  cott? 
2  Sam.  xix. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  armies  is  immense, 
(ind  often  ruinous. 

3.  In  law,  the  sum  fixed  by  law  or  al- 
lowed by  the  court  for  charges  of  a 
suit  awarded  against  the  party  losing, 
in  favour  of  the  party  prevailing,  &c. 
The  jury  find  that  the  plaintiff  recover 
of  the  defendant  ten  pounds  with  costs 
of  suit  or  w  ith  his  cost. — 4.  Loss  or  ex- 
pense of  any  kind ;  detriment ;  pain ; 
suffering.  The  vicious  man  indulges 
liis  propensities  at  a  great  cost, — 5. 
Sumptuonsness ;  great  expense. 

COST,  i'.  /.  jiret.  and  pp.  cost.  [Ger.  and 
1 ).  hasten;  W.  costiaw;  Ir.  cosnam.  The 
noun  cost  coincides  with  coast  and  Lat. 
fosta,  a  rib,  the  exterior  part.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  throw  or 
send  out,  to  cast,  as  we  say,  to  lay  out. 
Qu.theAr.andPers.Aojta«m,abalance, 
or  pair  of  scales,  from  hasta,  to  distri- 
bute.] 1.  To  require  to  be  given  or 
expended  in  barter  or  purchase;  to  be 
liought  for;  as,  this  book  cost  a  crown ; 
the  army  and  navy  cost  four  millions  a 
year. — 2.  To  require  to  be  laid  out, 
given,  bestowed,  or  employed;  as, 
Johnson's  Dictionary  cost  him  seven 
j-ears'  labour — 3.  To  require  to  be 
liorne  or  suffered.  Our  sins  cost  us 
many  pains.  A  sense  of  ingratitude  to 
his  Maker  costs  the  penitent  sinner 
many  pangs  and  sorrows. 

COST' AL,  a.  [Fr.  costal,  from  Lat.  costa, 
a  coast,  side,  or  rib;  Sp.  costa,  cost,  and 
a  coast;  costear,  to  pay  colts,  to  coast 
along.  A  coast  or  side  is  the  extreme 
part,  a  limit,  from  extending,  throwing, 
or  shooting  out,  Eng.  to  cast.]  Per- 
taining to  the  side  of  the  body  or  the 
rilffl  ;  as,  costal  nerves. 

COST'ABD.f  n.  A  head.— 2.  An  apple 
round  and  bulky,  like  the  head. 

COST  ATE,  a.  [Lat.  costa.]  In  hot., 
ribbed. 

COS'TATED,  or  COSTATE,  a.  Rib- 
bed; applied  1 1  leaves  which  have  ele- 
vated lines,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  point. 

COST'ER,  or  COST'ARD-MONGER, 
n.  [From  costard  ]  A  hawker  or  crier 
of  frnits,  fish,  vegetables,  &c,  in  the 
street*,  usually  borne  in  a  small  ass-cart. 

COSTIVE,  a.  [Contracted  from  It.  co- 
stipato,  costiparc,  from  the  Lat.  consti- 
l>n,  to  cram,  to  stuff;  con  and  stipo,  to 
cram.]  i.  Literally,  crowded,  stuffed, 
as  the  intestines ;  hence,  bound  in  body ; 
retaining  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels,  in 
a  hard  and  dry  state ;  having  the  excre- 
ments obstructed,  or  the  motion  of  the 
bowels  too  slow. — 2.f  Dry  and  hard  ; 
ns,  costive  clay. 

COSTIVELY,  adv.  With  costiveness 
1. 


COSTIVENESS,  n.  A  preternatural 
detention  of  the  fecal  matter  of  the 
bowels,  with  hardness  and  dryness;  an 
obstruction  or  preternatural  slowness 
of  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

COST'LESS,  a.  Costing  nothing. 

COST'LINESS,  n.  [See  COSTLY.]  Ex- 
pensiveuess ;  great  cost,  or  expense; 
sumptuousness;  Kev.  xviii.  19. 

COST'LY,  a.  [From  cost.]  Of  a  high 
price;  sumptuous;  expensive;  pur- 
chased at  a  great  expense ;  as,  a  costly 
habit ;  costly  furniture. 

Mary  took   a  pound  of  spikenard,  very 
costly;  John  xii. 

COSTMARY,  n.  [Gr.  *,™<,  Lat.  cos- 
tus,  an  aromatic  plant,  and  Maria.  AT. 
and  Pers.  host.]  A  species  of  tansy, 
or  Tanacetum ;  alecost. 

€OSTREL,t  n.  A  bottle. 

COSTOME,  n.  [Fr.  costume,  custom.] 
1.  In  paint.,  a  rule  or  precept  by  which 
an  artist  is  enjoined  to  make  every  per- 
son and  thing  sustain  its  proper  char- 
acter, observing  the  scene  of  action,  the 
country  or  place,  and  making  the  ha- 
bits, arms,  manners,  and  proportions 
correspond.  Hence,  the  observance  of 
this  rule  in  execution. — 2.  An  esta- 
blished mode  of  dress;  the  style  of 
dress  peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation  ; 
as,  the  Roman  costume,  the  Grecian 
costume;  the  dress  by  which  any  body 
or  set  of  men  is  characterized ;  as,  a 
theatrical  costume,  the  costume  of  a 
knight,  which  includes  his  armour ;  a 
court  costume. 

COSTUS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  monogynia.  The  root  of  one 
species,  the  C.  arabieus,  possesses  bit- 
ter and  aromatic  virtues  and  is  consi- 
dered a  good  stomachic. 

CO-SDF'FERER,  n.  One  who  suffers 
with  another. 

CO-SUPREME,  n.  A  partaker  of  su- 
premacy. 

CO-SURETY,  B.  One  who  is  surety 
with  another. 

CO'SY,    )  a. Warm ;  comfortable ;  snug ; 

CO'SIE,  f    well-sheltered.     [Scotch.] 

(JOT,     in.   [Sax.  cot,  cote,  cyte;   Ger. 

COTE,  f  hoth;  W.  cut.  In  Welsh,  the 
word  signifies  a  cot,  a  hovel  or  sty,  an 
abrupt  termination,  a  rump,  a  tail,  a 
skirt.  Cwta,  short,  abrupt,  bob-tail- 
ed ;  cwtau,  to  shorten.  This  indicates 
that  cot  is  from  cutting  off,  and  hence 
defending.]  1.  A  small  house;  a  hut ; 
a  mean  habitation  ;  also,  a  shed  or  in- 
closure  for  beasts;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
— 2.  A  leathern  cover  for  a  sore  rin- 
ger.— 3.  An  abridgment  of  cotquean. 
— 4.  A  cade  lamb.  [Local.] — 0.  A  little 
boat. 

CO-TAN'GENT,  n.  The  tangent  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  ano- 
ther to  ninety  degrees;  or  the  co-tan- 
gent of  any  arc  or  angle  is  the  tangent 
of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa. 


Thus,  let  DCB,  or  the  arc  DB,  be  the 
complement  of  ACB  or  AI5;  then  DL 
the  tangent  of  DCB  or  DB,  is  the  co- 
tangent of  ACB  or  AB;  also,  AH,  the 
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tangent  of  ACB  or  AB,  is  the  co-tan- 
gent of  DCB  or  DB. 
COTE,  n.  A  sheepfold.     [See  COT.] 
COTE,  t).  t.  To  pass  by  and  turn  before ; 
to  gain  ground  in  coursing  and  give  a 
competitor  the  turn.     [Lit.  us.] 
COTEMPORA'NEOUS,     a.     [Infra.] 
Living  or  being  at  the  same  time. 
COTKMPORA'NEOUSLY,    adv.    At 
the  same  time  with  some  other  event. 
COTEM'PORARY,   a.    [Lat.   con,  co, 
and  tempus,  time.]     Living  or  being  at 
the  same  time ;  as,  cotemporary  authors. 
Josephus  was  cotemporary  with  Ves- 
pasian. 

COTEM'PORARY,  n.  One  who  lives 
at  the  same  time  with  another.  [I  con- 
sider this  word  as  preferable  to  con- 
temporary, as  being  more  easily  pro- 
nounced.] 

CO-TEN' ANT,  «.  A  tenant  in  com- 
mon. 

COTERIE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  friendly  party, 
or  fashionable  association ;  sometimes 
consisting  only  of  ladies. 
COTERMINOUS,  a.  [See  CONTER- 
MINOUS.] Bordering  upon ;  adjacent 
in  territory. 

COTE'SIAN  THE'OREM.  In  geom., 
an  appellation  given  to  an  elegant  pro- 
perty of  the  circle  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cotes. 

€OTHUR'NATE,  )   „  . .  . 
COTHUR'N  ATED,  f  "•  Bl'sk»>e<J- 

COTHUR'NUS, 
n.  [Lat.]  A  bus- 
kin, a  kind  of 
shoes,  laced  high, 
such  as  Diana 
dnd  her  nymphs 
are  represented 
as  wearing.  They 
are  still  worn  by 
the  hunters  in 
Italy.  The  tragic 
actors  also  wore 

them;  hence,  co- 

Cutimrn,,,,  or  nu.k'm.  thurma  is  some- 
times  figuratively  used  for  tragedy. 
COTIC'ULAR,  a.  [Lat.  coticula,  from 
cos,  a  whetstone.]  Pertaining  to  whet- 
stones; like  or  suitable  for  whet- 
stones. 

COTII/LON,  n.  (cotil'yun.)  [Fr.  a  pet- 
ticoat.] A  brisk  dance,  performed  by 
eight  persons  together;  also,  a  tune 
which  regulates  the  dance. 
COT'LAND,  n.  Land  appcndant  to  a 
cottage. 

COT'QUEAN,  n.  A  man  who  busies 
himself  with  the  affairs  which  properly 
belong  to  women. 

CO-TRUSTEE',  n.  A  joint  trustee. 
COTS'WOLD,  n.  [Sax.  cote  and  wold.] 
Sheepcotes  in  an  open  country. 
COTT,  In.  [Sax.  cot,  cote,  a  bed.     Qu. 
COT,    /  Gr.  ,,m.]     A  small  bed;  on 
board  of  ships,  a  particular  sort  of  bed 
frame  suspended  from  the  beams,  for 
the  officers  to   sleep  in,  between  the 
decks. 

COTTAGE,  n.  [from  cot.]  A  cot;  a 
hut ;  a  small  mean  habitation. 

The  sea  coast  shall  he  dwellings  and  cot- 
tnprs  for  shepherds;    Zeph.  ii," 
COTTAGED,  a.  Set  or  covered  with 
cottages. 

COTTAGER,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a 

hut  or  cottage — 2.  In  Imp,  one  who 

lives  on  the  common,  without  paying 

any  rent,  or  having  land  of  his  own. 

COTTER,  COTTAR,  or  COTTIER, 

?i.  A  cottager.     In  Scotland,  one  who 

inhabits  a  cot  or  cottage,  dependent 

upon  a  farm;  sometimes  a  piece  of  land 

is  attached  to  the  cot. 

SL 


COTTON-SHRUB 


COUCTT 


CODCHANT 


COTTISE,  or  €OST,  «.  In  her.,  a  di- 
minution of  the  ln'iiJ,  containing  in 
breadth  one  half  of  the  bendlet,  and 
when  borne  alone,  is  always  termed  a 
cost  by  English  her- 
alds, but  when  borne 
in  pairs  cottises. 

COTTISED,  pp.  In 
her.,  bends,  fesses, 
&c.,  when  borne  be- 
tween two  cottises 
are  termed  C'tttiscd. 

COTTON,n.(cot'n.) 
[Fr.  coton;  Ir.  ca~  Cotu«rd. 

das;  Sp.algodon,  the  cotton-plant  or  the 
wool;  coton,  printed  cotton  ;  ~W.cotwm, 
cotton,  dag-wool,  as  if  from  cot,  a  short 
tail.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  Arabic 
word,  kolun,  corresponding  with  a  word 
in  Ethiopic  and  Syriac,  which  signifies 
to  be  thin  or  fine.  And  with  a  common 
dialectical  variation,  it  may  coincide 
with  the  6rst  syllable  of  gossypium  and 
gossamer.]  1.  A  soft  downy  substance, 
resembling  fine  wool,  growing  in  the 
capsules  or  pods  of  Gossypium,  the 
cotton-plant.  It  is  the  material  of  a 
large  proportion  of  cloth  for  apparel 
and  furniture. — 2.  Cloth  made  of  cot- 
ton.— Lavender-cotton.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Santolina, 
of  several  species;  shrubs  cultivated  in 
gardens.  One  species,  the  chamatcy- 
parissus,  or  Abrotanum  fo?mina,  female 
southern-wood,  is  vulgarly  called  bro- 
tany. — Philosophic  cotton,  flowers  of 
zinc,  which  resemble  cotton. — Silk-cot- 
ton tree,  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  Bombax,  growing  to  a  great 
size  in  the  Indies,  and  producing  a  kind 
of  cotton  in  capsules. 

COTTON,  a.  Pertaining  to  cotton; 
made  of  cotton;  consisting  of  cotton; 
as,  cotton  cloth ;  cotton  stockings. 

COTTON,  v.  i.  To  rise  with  a  nap.-  - 
2.  To  cement;  to  unite  with;  a  cant 
tcord. 

COTTON-6IN,  n.  A  machine  to  sepa- 
rate the  seeds  from  cotton,  invented  by 
the  celebrated  mechanician,  E.  "Whit- 
ney. 

COTTON-GRASS,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Erio- 
phorum. 

COTTON-MACHINE,  n,  A  machine 
for  carding,  or  spinning  cotton. 

COT  TON-MILL,  n.  A  mill,  or  build- 
ing, with  machinery  for  carding,  roving, 
and  spinning  cotton,  by  the  force  of 
water  or  steim. 

COTTON-PLANT, )  n.  A  plant  of  the 

COTTON-SHRUR,  f  genus  Gossy- 
pium, of  several  species,  all  growing  in 
warm  climates.  The  principal  species 
are,  1.  The  her. 
baceous  cotton, 
with  pmootli 
leaves  and  yel- 
!ow  flowers, suc- 
ceeded by  round- 
ish capsules,  full 
of  seeds  and  cot- 
ton; 2,The  hairy 
American  cot- 
ton,  with  hairy 
stalks  and  leaves, 
and  yellow  flow- 
ers, succeeded 
by  oval  pods;  3. 
The  Bai  badoes  Cotton-Puou 

shrubby  cotton,  has  a  shrubby  stalk, 
yellow  flowers,  and  oval  pods;  4.  The 
Arboreum,  or  tree  cotton,  with  a 
woody  peiennial  stalk,  bears  yellow 
flowers,  and  large  pods.  The  first  three  ( 
species  are  annual  plants;  the  last  is  | 


perennial.  In  the  southern  states  of 
America,  the  cotton  cultivated  is  dis- 
tinguished into  three  kinds;  the  nan- 
keen cotton,  so  called  from  its  colour  ; 
the  green  seed  cotton,  producing  white 
cotton  with  green  seeds.  These  grow 
in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  and 
are  called  short  staple  cotton.  The 
black  seed  cotton,  cultivated  in  the  lower 
country,  near  the  sea,  and  on  the  islands 
near  the  shore,  produces  cotton  of  a 
fine,  white,  silky  appearance,  very 
strong,  and  of  a  long  staple.  The  seeds 
of  the  long  staple  cotton  are  separated 
by  roller-gins.  The  seeds  of  the  short 
staple  cotton  are  separated  with  more 
difficulty,  by  a  saw-gin,  invented  by  E. 
Whitney. 

COTTON-SPIN'NING,  n.  The  ope- 
ration by  which  cotton  wool  is  con- 
verted into  yarn,  which  is  performed 
by  machinery. 

COTTON-THISTLE,  n.  A  plant,  the 
Onopordum. 

COTTON-WEED,  n.  A  plant,  the 
Filago.  The  name  is  given  also  to  the 
Gnaphalium,cud-weed,  or  goldy-locks. 

COTTONY,  a.  Downy;  nappy;  co- 
vered with  hairs  or  pubescence  like 
cotton.  —  2.  Soft  like  cotton. 

COTTOWN,  or  COTTAR-TOWN, 
n.  In  Scotland,  a  small  village  or  ham- 
let possessed  by  cottars,  dependent  on 
the  principal  farm. 

COT'TUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii.  To  this  genus 
belong  the  Bull-head,  or  miller's  thumb, 
the  sea  scorpion,  and  father  -lasher. 

GOTULA,  n.  May-weed,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  order 
Polygamia  superflua,  nat.  order  Com- 
positse. 

CO'TYLE,or€OTYLA,n.  [Gr.*OTOXr.] 
The  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives 
the  end  of  another  in  articulation. 

COTYLE'DON,  n.  [Gr.  XMV>R9M,  from 
»trv\T,  a  hollow,  or  cavity.]  1.  In  6o(.,the 
perishable  lobe  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
that  incloses  and  nourishes  the  embryo. 
Some  seeds  have  two  lobes;  others  one 
only,  and  others  none.  On  this  fact  is 
founded  the  tripartite  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  dicotyledones, 
plants  with  seeds  having  two  lobes; 
monocotyledones,  plants  with  seeds  hav- 
ing one  lobe,  and  acotyledones,  plants 
with  seeds  without  lobes.  —  2.  In  anat., 
a  little  glandular  body  adhering  to  the 
chorion  of  some  animals.  —  3.  A  genus 
of  plants,  navel-wort,  or  kidney-wort, 
of  several  species. 

COTYLED'ONOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to 
cotyledons;  having  a  seed-lobe,  as  co- 
tyledonous  plants. 


or  cup.  A  term  used  in  describing  the 
general  form  of  organs,  to  denote  a 
rotate  figure  with  an  erect  limb. 
COUCH,  v.  i.  [Fr,couche,&  bed;  couch- 
er,  to  lay  down;  Norm,  couche,  a  couch, 
and  laid  double;  Sp.  gacho,  bent  down, 
slouching  ;  agacharse,  to  stoop,  to 
crouch;  Port,  ayackarse,  acafaparse, 
to  stoop,  crouch,  or  squat.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  lay  or  throw  down.]  1. 
To  lie  down,  as  on  abed,  or  place  of  re- 
pose. —  2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees;  to 
stoop  and  recline  on  the  knees,  as  a 
beast. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around.       Drydeii  . 

3.  To  lie  down  in  secret,  or  in  ambush  ; 
to  lie  close  and  concealed. 

The  earl  of  Angus  couched  in  a  furrow. 

Hayirartl, 

Judali  couched  as  r\  lion  ;  Gen.  \li.\. 
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4.  To  lie;  to  lie  in  a  bed  or  stratum. 
Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  tlio 

..  dew,  and  for  tho  deep  that  coucheth  be- 
neath ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 

5.  To  stoop ;  to  bend  the  body  or  back  ; 
to  lower  in  reverence,  or  to  bend  nnoer 
labour,  pain,  or  a  burden. 

Issnclmr  is  a  strong  ass,  c-  itching  down 
between  two  burdens;  Gen.  xlix. 

These  couchingt,  aud  these  lowly  cour- 
tesies. Sh/ik, 
COUCH,  v.  t.  To  lay  down ;  to  repose 
on  a  bed  or  place  of  rest. 
Where    unbruised    youth,    with    uostufTr.I 

brain, 

Doth  couch  his  limbs.  Shak. 

2.  To  lay  down ;  to  spread  on  a  bed  or 
floor;  as,  to  couch  malt. — 3.  To  lay 
close,  or  in  a  stratum. 

The  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as 
may  be,  to  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Burnet. 

4.  To  hide;  to  lay  close,  or  in  another 
body. 

It  is  in  use  at  this  day,  to  couch  vessels 
in  walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top, 
and  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  include  secretly;  to  hide;  or  to 
express  in    obscure  terms,   that    im- 
ply what  is  to  be  understood;  with 
under. 

All  this,  and  more,  lies  couched  under 
this  allegory.  L'  Ettrangt. 

Hence, — 6.  To  involve;  to  include; 
to  comprise;  to  comprehend,  or  ex- 
press. 

This  great  argument  for  a  future  state, 
\\  liii-h  St.  Paul  hath  couched  in  the  words 
read.  Atterbury. 

7.  To  lie  close.— 8.  To  fix  a  spear  in  tho 
rest,  in  the  posture  of  attack. 

They  couched  their  spears. 

Milton.      Drytten. 

9.  To  depress  the  condensed  crystalline 
humour  or  film  that  overspreads  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  To  remove  a  cata- 
ract, by  entering  a  needle  through  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  and  pushing  the  lens 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  then  downward  and  outward,  so 
as  to  leave  it  in  the  under  and  outside 
of  the  eye.  The  true  phrase  is,  to 
couch  a  cataract;  but  we  say,  to  couch 
the  eye,  or  the  patient. 
COUCH,  n.  A  bed;  a  place  for  rest  or 
sleep. — 2.  A  seat  of  repose;  a  place  for 
rest  and  ease,  on  which  it  is  common 
to  lie  down  undressed. — 3.  A  layer,  or 
stratum;  as,  a  couch  of  malt— 4.  In 
paint.,  a  lay  or  impression  of  colour,  in 
oil  or  water,  covering  the  canvas,  wall, 
or  other  matter  to  be  painted. — 5.  Any 
lay,  or  impression,  used  to  make  a  thing 
firm  or  consistent,  or  to  screen  it  from 
the  weather.— 6.  A  covering  of  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  laid  on  any  substance  to  be 
gilded  or  silvered. 

COUCH'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  See  COUCH.] 
Lying  down;  squat- 
ting. In  her.,  lying 
down  with  the  head 
raised,  which  distin- 
guishes the  posture 
of  couchant  from  that 
of  dormant,  or  sleep- 
ing; applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  beast. — Le- 
Couchant.  vant  and  couchant  in 

law,  rising  up  and  lying  down;  applied 
to  beasts,  and  indicating  that  they  have 
been  long  enough  on  land  to  lie  down 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  or  one  night  at 
least. 


COUGH 


COUMAROUNA 


COUNSEL 


€OUCHE',M>.Inier, 
denotes  any  thing 
lying  along :  thus, 
Chevron  couche  is  a 
chevron  lying  side- 
wise  with  the  two 
ends  ononesideof  the 
shield. 

COUCH'KD,  pp.  Laid 
down;  laid  on;  hid;      ch"r°°  Co"che- 
included  or  involved ;  laid  close;  fixer 
in  the  rest,  as  a  spear ;  depressed  or 
removed,  as  a  cataract. 

eOUCH'EE,  n.  [Fr.]  Bedtime,-  late 
visiting  at  night. 

eOUCH'EK,  n.  One  who  couches  ca- 
taracts. — 2.  In  old  Emjlish  statutes,  a 
factor;  a  resident  in  a  country  for 
traffic. — 3.  A  book  in  which  a  reli- 
gious house  register  their  acts. 

eOUCH'-FELLOW,  n.  A  bedfellow  ; 
a  companion  in  lodging. 

C'OUCH'-GRASS,  n.  Triticum  repens, 
a  species  of  grass,  very  injurious  to 
other  plants,  and  which  infests  arable 
land,  particularly  that  which  is  of  a 
light  and  mellow  nature.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  propagated  both  by  seed  and 
by  extension  of  the  root,  which  is  long 
and  jointed.  It  spreads  over  a  whole 
field  with  great  rapidity. 

€OUCH'ING,i>pr.  Lying  down;  laying 
down;  lying  close;  involving;  includ- 
ing; expressing;  depressing  a  cataract 

€OUCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  stooping  or 
bowing.  In  af/ri.,  the  operation  of  clear- 
ing land  from  couch-grass.  In  surg., 
one  of  the  operations  to  restore  vision 
in  cases  of  cataract.  [See  COUCH.] 

COUCH'LESS,  a.  Having  no  couch 
or  bed. 

COU'GAR,  n.  A  voracious  quadruped 
of  the  cat  kind,  inhabiting  most  parts 
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of  America.  It  is  by  some  called  the 
red  tiger,  and  is  the  most  formidable 
and  destructive  of  all  the  animals  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  warmer 
climates,  where  it  plunders  the  houses, 
carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
domestic  animals.  It  frequently  en- 
counters the  alligator. 
GOUGH,  n.  (kaiif.)  [Qu.  D.  kuch. 
The  elements  are  not  both  of  the  same 
organ;  but  gh  and /are  sometimes  in- 
terchanged, as  in  rough,ruff.  InPers. 
choftah,  and  chafa,  is  a  cough.]  A 
violent  effort  of  the  lungs  to  throw  off 
offending  matter  ;  a  violent,  sometimes 
involuntary,  and  sonorous  expiration, 
suddenly  expelling  the  air  through  the 
glottis.  The  violent  action  of  the 
muscles  serving  for  expiration  gives 
great  force  to  the  air,  while  the  con- 
traction of  the  glottis  produces  the 
sound.  The  air  forced  violently  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  phlegm  'or  irri- 
tating matter  which  causes  the  effort 
of  the  muscles. 

COUGH,  v.  i.  To  make  a  violent  effort 
with  noise  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
lungs,  and  evacuate  any  offending  mat- 


ter that  irritates  the  parts  or  renders 
respiration  difficult. 

COUGH,  v.  t.  To  expel  from  the  lungs 
by  a  violent  effort  with  noise ;  to  ex- 
pectorate ;  followed  by  up;  as,  to  cough 
up  phlegm. 

COU'HAGE.   Sfee  COWHAGE. 

COUGH'ER,  n.  One  that  coughs. 

COUGH'ING,  ppr.  Expelling  from  the 
lungs  by  a  violent  effort  with  noise ; 
expectorating. 

COULD,  pron.  COOD.  [The  past 
tense  of  can,  according  to  our  custom- 
ary arrangement  in  grammar;  but  in 
reality  a  distinct  word,  can  having  no 
past  tense.  Could,  we  receive  through 
the  Celtic  dialects,  W.  galtu,  Corn. 
gaily,  Arm.  gal  lout,  to  be  able;  Heb. 
^D",  yacol,  Ch.  Vns,  kehal,  to  be  able,  to 
prevail;  Lat.  calleo.  Either  of  the 
oriental  verbs  may  be  the  root,  and  all 
may  be  of  one  family.  In  the  past 
tense,  could  signifies,  was  able,  had 
power.]  1.  Had  sufficient  strength,  or 
physical  power.  A  sick  man  could  not 
lift  his  hand.  Isaac  was  old  and  could 
not  see.  Alexander  could  easily  con- 
quer the  effeminate  Asiatics. — 2.  Had 
adequate  means  or  instruments.  The 
men  could  defray  their  own  expenses. 
The  country  was  exhausted  and  could 
not  support  the  war. — 3.  Had  adequate 
moral  power.  We  heard  the  story, 
but  could  not  believe  it.  The  intem- 
perate man  could  have  restrained  his 
appetite  for  strong  drink.  He  could 
have  refrained,  if  he  would. 

My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people ; 
Jer.  xv. 

4.  Had  power  or  capacity  by  the  laws 
of  its  nature.  The  tree  could  not  grow 
for  want  of  water. — 5.  Had  competent 
legal  power;  had  right,  or  had  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  Formerly,  in 
Scotland,  no  person  could  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament  who  did  not 
possess  an  estate  of  £400  Scots,  valued 
rent.  AB  could  not  be  elected  a 
member  of  parliament  for  want  of  be- 
ing duly  qualified.  BC  not  being  of 
the  blood  of  the  ancestor,  could  not 
inherit  his  estate. — 6  Had  sufficient 
capacity.  The  world  could  not  contain 
the  books ;  John  xxi. — 7.  Was  capable 
or  susceptible,  by  its  nature  or  consti- 
tution, as  of  some  change.  He  found 
a  substance  that  could  not  be  fused. — 
8.  Had  adequate  strength  or  fortitude; 
as,  he  could  not  endure  the  pain  or  the 
reproach. — 0.  Had  motives  sufficient  to 
overcome  objections.  He  thought  at 
first  he  could  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quest; but  after  consideration,  he  de- 
termined to  comply. — 10.  Had  compe- 
tent knowledge,  or  skill.  He  could 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems. 

COULIS'SE,  7i.  [Fr.]  Cullis,  a  piece 
of  timber  with  a  channel  or  groove  in  it, 
as  the  slides  in  which  the  side  scenes  of 
a  theatre  run,  the  upright  posts  of  a 
floodgate  or  sluice,  &c. 

COULTER,  n.  [Lat.  cutter,  the  coulter 
of  a  plough.]  An  iron  blade  or  knife, 
inserted  into  the  beam  of  a  plough,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  ground  and 
facilitating  the  separation  of  the  fur- 
row-slice by  the  plough-share. 

COU'MARINE,  n.  A  vegetable  proxi- 
mate principle  obtained  from  the  Dip- 
terix  odorata,  or  Tonquin  bean.  It  is 
used  in  medicine;  and  it  gives  flavour 
to  the  Swiss  cheese  called  schahzieger. 

COUMAROU'NA    ODORA'TA,     or 

DIP'TEKIX    ODORA'TA,    n.     The 

plant  which  yields  the  sweet-scented 

Tonga  or  Tonquin  bean  of  the  perfum- 
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ers.  It  is  a  native  of  French  Guiana, 
where  it  forms  a  large  forest  tree,  call- 
edby  the  natives  Coumarou.  It  belongs 
to  the  nat.  order  Leguminosoj.  The 
odour  of  the  kernel,  which  is  contained 
in  the  seed,  is  extremely  agreeable. 

COUN'CIL,  n.  [Fr.  concile;  from  Lat. 
concilium;  con  and  calo,  to  call,  Gr. 
xotKtu,  W.  galw,  Ch.  S53,  htiltt,  iii  Aph., 
to  call.  [See  HOLD.]  This  word  is 
often  confounded  with  counsel,  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  Council 
is  a  collection  or  assembly.]  1.  An  as- 
sembly of  men  summoned  or  convened 
for  consultation,  deliberation,  and  ad- 
vice. The  kings  of  England  were 
formerly  assisted  by  a  grand  council  of 
peers. 

The  chief  priests  and  all  the  council  sought 
false  witness;  Matt.  xx. 
The  word  is  applicable  to  any  body  of 
men,  appointed  or  convened  for  con- 
sultation and  advice,  in  important  af- 
fairs ;  as,  a  council  of  divines  or  clergy- 
men, with  their  lay  delegates;  a  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers, to  advise  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  admiral ;  a  council  of  physi- 
cians, to  consult  and  advise  in  difficult 
cases  of  disease. — 2.  A  body  of  men 
specially  designated  to  advise  a  chief 
magistrate  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  as  in  Great  Britain. — 3. 
In  some  of  the  American  states,  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  correspond- 
ing with  the  senate  in  other  states,  and 
called  legislative  council. — 4.  An  as- 
sembly of  prelates  and  doctors,  con- 
vened for  regulating  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  in  the  church. — 5. 
Act  of  deliberation;  consultation  of  a 
council.— Common  Council  of  London, 
a  court  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  one  house,  and  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  several  wards, 
called  common- council -men,  in  the  other. 
— Ecumenical  Council,  in  church  hist., 
a  general  council  or  assembly  of  pre- 
lates and  doctors,  representing  the 
whole  church  ;  as,  the  council  of  Nice, 
of  Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon. — Privy 
Council,  a  select  council  for  advising  a 
king  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment.— Lords  of  Council  and  Ses- 
sion, the  mime  given  to  the  judges  or 
senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  in 
Edinburgh.  —  Boohs  of  Council  and 
Session,  the  records  belonging  to  the 
college  of  justice,  in  which  deeds  and 
other  writs  are  inserted. — Aulic  Coun- 
cil. [See  AULIC.] 

€OUN'CIL-BOAKD,n.  Council-  table; 
the  table  round  which  a  council  holds 
consultation.  Hence,  the  council  itself 
in  deliberation  or  session. 

COUNCILLOR,  n.  The  member  of  a 
council. — Councillors  of  a  buryh.  In 
Scotland,  the  affairs  of  cities  and 
burghs  are  entrusted  to  the  direction 
of  a  provost,  magistrates,  dean  of  guild 
and  councillors.  In  England,  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  are  managed  by  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors.  [See  COUN- 
SKLLOR.] 

€OUN'CIL-TABLE,n.  Council -board. 

CO-UNITE,t  v.  t.  To  unite. 

COUN'SEL,  n.  [Fr.  conseil;  from  Lat. 
consiliumt  from  the  root  of  consulo,  to 
consult,  which  is  probably  the  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  Vs-%  shaal,  Ar. 
saula,  to  ask.  The  radical  sense  of 
the  verb,  to  ask,  is  to  set  upon,  urge, 
or  press.  Hence,  the  oriental  verb  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  Lat.  salio, 
assilio,  or  from  the  same  root.  See  the 
like  analogies  in  Lat.  petot  to  ask,  to 


COUNSELLED 


COUNT 


COUNTENANCE 


assail.]  1.  Adviee;  opinion,  or  in- 
struction, given  upon  request  or  other- 
wise, for  directing  the  judgment  or 
conduct  of  another;  opinion  given 
upon  deliberation  or  consultation. 

Every  purpose  is  established  by  counsel; 
Prov.  xx. 

Thou  bast  nr>t  hearkened  to  my  counsel; 
2  Chroo.  xxv. 

2.  Consultation;   interchange  of  opi- 
nions. 

We  took  sweet  countet  together;   Ps.lv. 

3.  Deliberation  j  examination  of  conse- 
quences. 

Tliey  all  confess  that,  in  the  working  of 
that  first  cause,  counsel  is  used,  reason  fol- 
lowed, and  a  way  observed.  Hooker. 

4.  Prudence;    deliberate    opinion    or 
judgment,  or  the  faculty  or  habit  of 
judging  with  caution. 

O  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  oWmen, 
and  understanding'  and  counsel  to  men  of 
honour;  Ecclus.  XXT. 

The  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and 
counsel  from  the  ancients  ;  Ezek.vii. 

5.  In  a  bad  sense,  evil  advice  or  de- 
signs; art;  machination. 

The  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried 
headlong  ;  Jub  v. 

6.  Secrecy;    the   secrets   intrusted  in 
consultation;  secret  opinions  or  pur- 
poses.    Let  a  man  keep  his  own  coun- 
sel,— 7.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  purpose; 
design;  will;  decree. 

What  thy  countet  determined  before  to 
be  done ;  Acts  iv. 

To  show  the  immutability  of  hiscouiue/; 
Heb.  vi. 

8.  Directions  of  God's  word. 

Thou  ahalt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel;  Ps. 
Jxxiii. 

9.  The  will  of  God  or  his  tnith  and 
doctrines  concerning  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. 

I  hare  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all 
the  counsel  of  Gud;  Acts  xx. 

10.  Those  who  give  counsel  in  law ; 
any   counsellor   or   advocate,  or    any 
number  of  counsellors,  barristers,  or 
Serjeants;  as,  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  or 
the  defendant's  counsel.  The  attorney- 
general   and  solicitor- general  are  the 
king'a  counsel.     In  this  sense  the  word 
has  no  plural ;  but  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, is  applicable  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons.   By  the  criminal  law  of  Britain, 
the  accused  party  is  allowed  the  bene- 
fit of  counsel,  who,  if  not  retained  by 
the   party,  will   be  nominated  by  th 
court  to  undertake  the  defence,  an  ad- 
vantage not  enjoyed  in  England  except 
in  cases  of  treason,  till  1836. 

COUN'SEL,  i'.  t.  [Lat.  consilior.]  1 
To  give  advice  or  deliberate  opinioi 
to  another  for  the  government  of  his 
conduct;  to  advise. 

I  countet  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  ii 
the  fire  ;  Rev.  iii. 

2.  To  exhort,  warn,  admonish,  or  in- 
struct.    We  ought  frequently  to  coun- 
sel our  children  against  the  vices  of  th< 
age. 

They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  eannu 
be  bellied.  Franklin 

3.  To  advise,   or  recommend;  as,  to 
counsel  a  crime.     [Not  mil.  «$.] 

COUNSEL-KEEPER,  n.  One  who  cai 

keep  a  secret. 
COUN'SEL- KEEPING,    a.     Eeepin 

secrets. 
COUN'SELLABLE,  n.  Willing  to  re 

ceive  counsel;  disposed  to  follow  tin 

advice  or  opinions  of  others. 
COUNSELLED,    pp.     Advised;    in 

atructed;  admonished. 


COUNSELLING,  ppr.  Advising;  in- 
structing; admonishing. 
COUNSELLOR,  n.  Any  person  who 
gives  advice;  but  properly,  one  who  is 
authorized  by  natural  relationship,  or 
by  birth,  office,  or  profession,  to  advise 
another  in  regard  to  his  future  conduct 
and  measures.  Ahithophel  was  David's 
counsellor.  His  mother  was  his  coun- 
sellor to  tlo  wickedly ;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  peers  of  the 
realm  are  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown. — 2.  The  members  of  a  council  ; 
one  appointed  to  advise  a  king  or  chief 
magistrate,  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.— 5.  One 
who  is  consulted  by  a  client  in  a  law 
case:  one  wlio  gives  advice  in  relation 
to  a  question  of  law;  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and 
manage  causes  for  clients.  —  Privy 
Councillor,  a  member  of  privy  coun- 
cil. 

COUN'SELLOttSHIP,  n.  The  office  of 
a  councillor  or  privy  councillor. 
COUNT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  conter ;  It.  confare ; 
Arm.  counta  or  contein.  Qu.  the  root. 
The  Fr.  has  compter,  also,  from  the 
Lat.  computo;  the  Sp.  and  Port,  com- 
putar,  and  the  It.  computare.  The 
Eng.  count  is  directly  from  conter;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  conter 
and  contar  are  from  the  Lat.  computo.] 

1.  To  number;  to  tell  or  name  one  by 
one,  or  by  small  numbers,  for  ascer- 
taining the  whole  number  of  units  in 
a  collection;   as,  to  count  the  years, 
days,  and  hours  of  a  man's  life;    tu 
count  the  stars. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob?  Num. 
xxiii. 

2.  To  reckon;  to  preserve  a  reckoning; 
to  compute. 

Some  tribes  of  rode  nations  count  thrir 
years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  among 
them  at  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them 
at  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  reckon;  to  place  to  an  account; 
to  ascribe  or  impute;  to  consider  or 
esteem  as  belonging. 

Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  he  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness;  Gen.  xr. 

4.  To  esteem;  to  account;  to  reckon; 
to  think,  judge,  or  consider. 

I  count  them  ray  enemies;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself; 
Acts  xx. 

I  count  all  things  loss;  Phil.  iii. 

5.  To  impute;  to  charge. 
COUNT,  r.  i.  To  count  on  or  upon,  to 

reckon  upon ;  to  found  an  account  01 
scheme  on;  to  rely  on.  We  cannot 
count  on  the  friendship  of  nations 
Count  not  on  the  sincerity  of  syco- 
phants. 

COUNT,  n.  [Fr.  conte  and  compte.]     1 
Reckoning;  the  act  of  numbering ;  as 
this  is   the   number   according  to  my 
count, — 2.  Number. — 3.  In  law,  a  par- 
ticular  charge   in    an   indictment,   or 
narration  in  pleading,  setting  forth  the 
cause   of  complaint.      There  may  be 
different  counts  in  the  same  declara 
tion. — Count  and  reckoning,  the  techni 
cal  name  given  to  a  form  of  process  in 
Scots  law,  by  which  one   party  may 
compel  another  to  account  with  him, 
and    to   pay   the   balance  which   may 
appear  to  be  due. 

COUNT,  n.  [Fr.  comte ;  from  Lat 
comes,  comitiSj  a  companion  or  asso 
ciate,  a  fellow  traveller.  Qu.  con  am 
eo.]  A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  eqni 
valent  to  the  English  earl,  and  whos 
domain  is  a  county.  An  earl;  th 
jlderman  of  a  shire,  as  the  Saxon 


called  him.  The  titles  of  English 
nobility,  according  to  their  rank,  arc- 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron. 

SOUNT'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  num- 
bered. 

^OUNT'ED,  ;>;>.  Numbered;  told;  es- 
teemed; reckoned;  imputed. 
COUNTENANCE,  ».  [Fr.  contexancr, 
from  contenant,  containing,  from  cvn- 
tenir,  to  contain;  Lat.  contineo ;  con 
and  ti'tu'o,  to  hold.]  1.  Literally,  the 
contents  of  a  body;  the  outline  and 
extent  which  constitutes  the  whole 
figure  or  external  appearance.  Appro- 
priately, the  human  face;  the  whole 
form  of  the  face,  or  system  of  the  fea- 
tures ;  visage. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  coitn- 
tentmcef  Prov.  xv. 

Be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  &  sad  coun- 
tenance f  Matt.  vi. 

2.  Air;  look;  aspect;  appearance  of 
the  face;  as  in  the  phrase,  to  change 
or  alter  the  countenance. — 3.  The  face 
or  look  of  a  beast;  as,  a  horse  of  a 
good  countenance. — 4.  Favour ;  good 
will;  kindness. 

Thou  hast  made  him  glad  with  Iky  coun- 
tenance; Ps.  xxi. 

Hence,  in  Scriptural  Ian.,  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  is  his  smiles  or  fav- 
ourable regards,  his  favour  and  grace ; 
and  to  hide  his  face  or  countenance  is 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  and  with- 
draw his  gracious  aids.  So  the  rebuke 
of  his  countenance  indicates  his  anger 
and  frowns;  Ps.  Ixxx. — This  applica- 
tion of  face  or  countenance,  which 
seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  pro- 
ceeded probably  from  the  practice  of 
turning  away  the  face  to  express 
anger,  displeasure,  and  refusal ;  a 
practice  still  common,  but  probably 
universal  among  rude  nations.  The 
opposite  conduct  would  of  course  ex- 
press favour.  The  grant  of  a  petition 
is  accompanied  with  a  look  directed 
to  the  petitioner;  the  refusal  or  denial, 
with  an  averted  face.  Hence,  5.  Sup- 
port; aid;  patronage;  encouragement; 
favour  in  promoting  and  maintaining 
a  person  or  cause.  Let  religion  en- 
join the  countenance  of  the  laws.  Give 
no  countenance  to  violations  of  moral 
duty. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  magistrate,  to 
give  countenance  to  piety  and  virtue. 

Atterbnry. 

6.  Show;  resemblance;  superficial  ap- 
pearance. 

The  election  being  don*.  lie  made  coun- 
tenance of  great  discontent  thereat. 

sfsrhitm. 

7.  In  law,  credit  or  estimation. —  7V* 
keep  the  countenance,  is  to  preserve  n 
calm,  composed,  or  natural  look,  un- 
ruffled  by  passion ;    to   refrain    from 
expressing    laughter,    joy,    niiRer,   or 
other  passion,  by  an  unchanged  coun- 
tenance.— In   countenance,  in    favour ; 
in  estimation. 

If  the  profession  of  religion  were  in  coun- 
tenance among  men  of  distinction,  it  would 
have  a  happy  effVet  on  soriety. 
To  keep  in  countenance,  to  give  assur- 
ance or  courage  to;  to  support;  to 
aid  by  favour;  to  prevent  from  shame 
or  dismay. —  To  put  in  countenance,  to 
give  assurance;  to  encourage,  or  to 
bring  into  favour;  to  support. — Out 
of  countenance,  confounded;  abashed; 
with  the  countenance  cast  down;  not 
bold  or  assured. —  To  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, to  cause  the  countenance  to 


COUNTERACTIVE 


COUNTERCIIANGING 


COUNTER-EVIDENCE 


fall;  to  abash;  to  intimidate;  to  dis- 
concert. 

COUNTENANCE,  v.  t.  To  favour;  | 
to  encourage  by  opinion  or  words. 

The  design  was  made  kuosvn  to  the  min- 
ister, but  lie  said  nothing  to  countenance  it. 
Anon. 

2.  To  aid;  to  support;  to  encourage; 
to  abet;  to  vindicate,  by  any  means. 

Neither  shall  Hum  countenance  a  poor 
iiKiu  in  his  cause;  Ex.  \\iii. 

3.  To  encourage;  to  appear  in  defence. 
He  countenttnced  the  landing  in  his  long- 
boat. tVottoti. 

4.  To  make  a  show  of. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  counten- 
ance. Spcnter. 

5.  To  keep  an  appearance. 
COUN'TENANCED,    pp.   Favoured; 

encouraged;  supported. 

€OUN'TENANCER,n.  One  who  coun- 
tenances, favours,  or  supports. 

€OUN'TENANCING,p;>r.Favouring; 
encouraging;  supporting. 

COUNT'ER,  n.  [from  count."]  A  false 
piece  of  money  or  stamped  metal,  used 
as  means  of  reckoning;  any  thing  used 
to  keep  an  account  or  reckoning,  as  in 
games. — 2.  Money,  in  contempt.— 3.  A 
table  or  board  on  which  money  is 
counted;  a  table  on  which  goods  in  a 
shop  are  laid  for  examination  by  pur- 
chasers. In  lieu  of  this,  we  sometimes 
see  written  the  French  comptoir,  from 
compter,  compute;  but  counter  is  the 
genuine  orthography. — 4.  The  name  of 
certain  prisons  in  London. — 5.  One 
that  counts  or  reckons;  also,  an  audi- 
tor.— 6.f  Encounter. — 7.  In  ships,  an 
arch  or  vault,  whose  upper  part  is  ter- 
minated by  the  bottom  of  the  stern. 
The  upper  or  second  counter  is  above 
the  former,  but  not  vaulted. — 8.  A  tell- 
tale; a  contrivance  in  an  engine  or 
carriage  to  tell  numbers,  as  of  strokes 
or  revolutions. — 9-  In  music,  counter 
is  the  name  given  to  an  under  part,  to 
serve  for  contrast  to  a  principal  part, 
as  cownter-tenor,  &c. — Counter  of  a 
horse,  that  part  of  a  horse's  forehand 
which  liefl  between  the  shoulder  and 
under  the  neck. 

COUN'TER,  adv.  [Fr.  contre;  Lat. 
contra;  probably  a  compound  of  con 
and  tra;  as  in  extra,  ultra.]  1.  Con- 
trary; in  opposition;  in  an  opposite 
direction;  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go; 
as,  to  run  counter  to  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue; he  went  counter  to  his  own  inte- 
rest.— 2.  The  wrong  way;  contrary  to 
the  right  course. — 3.  Contrariwise;  in 
a  contrary  manner. — 4.f  The  face,  or 
at  the  face.  This  word  is  very  much 
used  in  composition,  by  being  prefixed 
to  verbs,  nouns,  and  sometimes  to 
adverbs;  and  it  may  be  so  used,  either 
adverbially  or  adjectively,  with  any 
word  when  contrariety  or  opposition 
is  intended  to  be  expressed. 

COUNTERACT',  v.  t.  [counter  and 
act.]  To  act  in  opposition  to;  to  hin- 
der, defeat,  or  frustrate  by  contrary 
agency.  Good  precepts  will  some- 
times counteract  the  effects  of  evil 
example;  but  more  generally  good 
precepts  are  counteracted  by  bad  ex- 
amples. 

COUNTERACTED,  pp.  Hindered; 
frustrated  ;  defeated  by  contrary 

COUNTERACTING,  ppr.  Hindering; 

frustrating. 
COUNTERACTION,    n.    Action    in 

opposition:  hinderance. 
COUNTEIIAC'TIVE,  a.   Tending  to 

counteract. 


COUNTEKACT'IVE,  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  counteracts. 

COUNTERACT'IVELY,  adv.  By 
counteraction. 

COUN'TER-APPROA'CHES,  n.  In 
fort.,  lines  and  trenches  made  by  the 
besieged,  in  order  to  attack  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  or  to  hinder  their 
approaches.  —  Line  of  counter-ap- 
proach, a  trench  which  the  besieged 
make  from  their  covered  way  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  attacks,  in  order 
to  scour  the  enemy's  works. 

COUN'TER-ATTIRED,  pp.  A  term 
used  in  her.,  when  the  double  horns 
of  animals  are  borne  two  one  way, 
and  the  other  two  in  a  contrary  direc- 

COUNTER-ATTRAC'TION,n.  [coun- 
ter and  attraction.]  Opposite  attrac- 
tion. 

COUNTER-ATTRACT'IVE,  a.  At- 
tracting in  an  opposite  way. 

COUNTERBALANCED.  /.  [counter 
and  balance.]  To  weigh  against;  to 
weigh  against  with  an  equal  weight; 
to  act  against  with  equal  power  or 
effect;  to  countervail.  A  column  of 
thirty  inches  of  quicksilver,  and  a 
column  of  thirty -two  feet  of  water, 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  a  like 
column  of  the  whole  atmosphere.  The 
pleasures  of  sin  never  counterbalance 
the  pain,  misery,  and  shame,  which 
follow  the  commission  of  it. 

COUNTERBALANCE,  n.  Equal 
weight,  power,  or  agency  acting  in 
opposition  to  any  thing. 

Money  is  the  counterbalance  of  all  things 
purchasable.  Lorftp. 

2.  A  weight  applied  to  balance  the 
vibrating  parts  of  machinery  upon  their 
axis,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  turn  freely, 
and  to  require  little  power  to  put 
them  in  motion ;  also,  a  weight  by 
which  a  lever  acted  upon  by  an  inter- 
mitting force  is  returned  to  its  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  beam  of  « 
single  acting  steam-engine. 

COUNTERBALANCED,  pp.  Op 
posed  by  equal  weight,  power,  01 
effect. 

COUNTERBALANCING,  ppr.  Op 
posing  by  equal  weight,  power,  01 
operation. 

COUN'TER-BATTEHY,  n.  A  batter; 
raised  to  play  on  another. 

COUN'TERBOND,  n.  [counter  and 
bond.]  A  bond  to  save  harmless  one 
who  has  given  bond  for  another;  v 
bond  of  indemnification. 

COUN'TER  -  BREAST  -  WORK,  n. 
The  same  as  false  bray. 

COUNTERBUFF',  v.  t.  [counter  and 
buff-]  To  strike  back  or  in  an  oppo 
site  direction;  to  drive  back;  to  stop 
by  a  blow  or  impulse  in  front. 

couN'TERBUFF,  «.  A  blow  in  an 

opposite  direction;  a  stroke  that  stops 
motion  or  causes  a  recoil. 

COUNTEKBUFF'ED,  pp.  Struck  with 
a  blow  in  opposition. 

€()UN'TERCAST,  n.  Delusive  con- 
trivance; contrary  cast. 

COUN'TERCASTER,  n.  [counter  and 
caster.]  A  caster  of  accounts;  a  reck- 
oner; a  bookkeeper,  in  contempt. 

€OUN'TERCHANGE,  n.  [coHnterand 
change]  Exchange ;  reciprocation. 

COUNTERCHANGE,  v.  t.  To  give  and 
receive;  or  to  cause  to  change  places. 

COUNTERCHANOED,  pp.  Exchang- 
ed.— In  far.,  intermixed,  as  the  colours 
of  the  field  and  charge. 

COUNTERCHAN6IXG,     ppr.     Ex- 
changing; intermixing. 
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COUN'TERCHARGF,  n.  An  opposite 
charge. 

COUNTERCHXRM,  n.  [counter  and 
charm.]  That  which  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  or  opposing  the  effect  of 
a  charm. 

COUNTERCHXRM,  v.  t.  To  destroy 
the  effect  of  enchantment. 
COUNTERCHARMED,  pp.  Defeated 
by  contrary  charms. 
COUNTERCHARMING,    ppr.     De- 
stroying the  effect  by  opposite  charms. 
COUNTERCHECK',  v.  t.  [counter  and 
check.]     To  oppose  or  stop  by  some 
obstacle;  to  check. 

COUNTERCHECK,  n.  Check;  stop; 
rebuke;  or  a  censure  to  check  a  re- 
prover. 

COUNTERCHECK'ED,pi?.  Opposed; 
stopped. 

COUNTERCHECK'ING,  ppr.  Check- 
ing by  hinderance. 

COUN'TER-CHEVRON'NY,  n.  In 
her.,  a  division  of  the  field  chevron- 
wise. 

COUN'TER-COMPO'NY,  or  €OUN'- 
TER-GOMPONE', 
n.  In  her.,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  border 
which  is  compound- ' 
ed  of  two  ranks  of 
panes,  or  rows  of 
checkers,  of  differ- 
ent colours,  set 

U,  Counter  compouy.checkerwise. 

COUN'TER-COU'- 
__      CHANT,  n.  In  her., 
applied   to    animals 
borne  couchant,  and 
having   their   heads 
in    contrary   direc- 
tions.   — •    Counter- 
courant,         animals 
borne,   running    in 
contrary  directions. 
COUNTERCUR'- 
RENT,  a.  [counter  and  current.]   Run- 
ning in  an  opposite  direction. 
COUNTERCUK'RENT,  n.  A  current 
in  an  opposite  direction. 
eOUN'TER-DEED,  n.  A  secret  writ- 
ing, either  before  a  notary  or  under  a 
private   seal,   which   destroys,  invali- 
dates, or  alters  a  public  deed. 
COUNTERDISTINC'TION,  n.  Con- 
tradistinction. 

COUNTER-DRAIN,  n.  A  drain  run 
alongside  of  a  canal,  or  embanked 
water-way,  to  intercept  and  convey 
to  a  culvert  or  receptacle  the  water 
which  may  soak  through. 
COUNTERDRAW',  r.  t.  [counter  and 
draw.  ]  In  paintiny,  to  copy  a  design 
or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other  trans- 
parent matter,  whereon  the  strokes 
appearing  through,  they  are  traced 
with  a  pencil.  The  same  is  done  on 
glass,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided 
into  squares  with  silk  or  thread,  or 
by  means  of  instruments,  as  the  paral- 
lelogram. 

COUNTERDRAWING^pr.  Copying 
by  means  of  lines  drawn  on  some 
transparent  matter. 

€pUNTERDRAWN',p/>.-Copiedfrom 
lines  drawn  on  something  else. 

COUN'TER-EM- 
BAT'TLED,  a. 
In  her.,  an  epithet 
for  an  ordinary 
embattled  on  both 

Comiter-Embattlcd.        COUNTER-EVI- 
DENCE,   n.     [counter   and    evidence.] 
|    Opposite   evidence;   evidence  or  tes- 


Counter-Count  lit. 


COUNTERGUAGE 


COUNTERMINE 


COUNTERPOINT 


tiinony    which    opposes,    other     evi- 

COUNTERFEIT,  r.  t.  (coun'terfit.) 
[Fr.  contrefaire,  contrefail;  contre  and 
faire,  to  make ;  Lat.  contra  and  facio.] 

1.  To  forge;  to  copy  or  imitate,  with- 
out authority   or   right,   and  with   a 
view  to  deceive  or  defraud,  by  passing 
the   copy   or   thing    forged,  for  that 
which  is  original  or  genuine;  as,  to 
counterfeit  coin,  bank  notes,  a  seal,  a 
bond,  a  deed  or  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature 
of  another,  &c.    To  make  a  likeness  or 
resemblance  of  any  thing  with  a  view 
to  defraud. — 2.  To  imitate;  to  copy; 
to  make  or  put  on  a  resemblance ;  as, 
to  counterfeit  the  voice  of  another  per- 
son ;  to  counterfeit  piety. 

COUNTERFEIT,  v.  i.  To  feign ;  to 
dissemble;  to  carry  on  a  fiction  or 
deception. 

COUNTERFEIT,  a.  Forged;  ficti- 
tious; false;  fabricated  without  right ; 
made  in  imitation  of  something  else, 
with  a  view  to  defraud,  by  passing  the 
false  copy  for  genuine  or  original;  as, 
counterfeit  coin ;  a  counterfeit  bond  or 
deed;  a  counterfeit  bill  of  exchange. — 

2.  Assuming  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing false;  hypocritical;    as,  a  coun- 
terfeit friend.— 3.  Having  the  resem- 
blance  of ;    false ;    not    genuine ;    as, 
counterfeit  modesty. 

COUNTERFEIT,  n.  A  cheat;  a  de- 
ceitful person;  one  who  pretends  to 
be  what  he  is  not;  one  who  personates 
another;  an  impostor. — 2.  In  law,  one 
who  obtains  money  or  goods  by  coun- 
terfeit letters  or  false  tokens. — 3.  That 
which  is  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing, but  without  lawful  authority, 
and  with  a  view  to  defraud,  by  passing 
the  false  for  the  true.  AVe  say,  the 
note  is  a  counterfeit. 

COUNTERFEITED,  pp.  Forged; 
made  in  imitation  of  something,  with 
a  view  to  defraud ;  copied ;  imitated ; 

COUNTERFEITER,  n.  One  who 
counterfeits;  a  forger. — 2.  One  who 
copies  or  imitates;  one  who  assumes 
a  false  appearance. — 3.  One  who  en- 
deavours to  set  off  a  thing  in  false 
colours. 

COUNTERFEITING,  ppr.  Forging ; 
feigning. 

COUNTERFEIT!. Y,  adv.  By  forgery : 
falsely;  fictitiously. 

COUNTERFER'iMENT,  n.  [counter 
and  ferment.]  Ferment  opposed  to 
ferment. 

COUNTERFF/SANCE.t  n.  [Fr.  con- 
trefaisance.]  Theact 
of  forging;  forgery. 

COUNTER-FLO '- 
RY,  a.  In  her.,  an 
epithet  denoting 
that  the  flowers 
with  which  an  ordi- 
nary is  adorned 
stand  opposite  to 
each  other.  Counu?r-FioT7- 

COUNTERFOIL,     In.  That  part  of 

COUNTERSTOCK,  (  a  tally  struck 
in  the  exchequer,  which  is  kept  by  an 
officer  in  that  court,  the  other  being 
delivered  to  the  person  who  has  lent 
the  king  money  on  the  account,  and  is 
called  the  Ktock.  The  use  of  exchequer 
tallies  is  now  discontinued. 

COUNTERFORT,  n.  [counter  and 
fort.]  A  buttress,  spur,  or  pillar 
serving  to  support  a  wall  or  terrace 
subject  to  bulge. 

COUNTERGAU6E,  n.  [counter  and 


gauge.]  In  carpentry,  a  method  used 
to  measure  the  joints,  by  transferring 
the  breadth  of  the  mortise  to  the 
place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order 
to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

COUN'TERGUARD,  n.  [counter  and 
guard]  In  fort.,  a  small  rampart  or 
work  raised  before  the  point  of  a  bas- 
tion, consisting  of  two  long  faces  par- 
allel to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  mak- 
ing a  salient  angle,  to  preserve  the 
bastion.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  different 
shape,  or  differently  situated. 

COUNTER-IN'FLUENCE,  r.  t.  To 
hinder  by  opposing  influence.  [Lit.  us.] 

COUNTER-lNTLUENCED.pp.  Hin- 
dered by  opposing  influence. 

COUNTER-IN'FLUENCING,  ppr. 
Opposing  by  opposing  influence. 

COUNTER-LATH,  n.  In  carpentry,  a 
lath  in  tiling,  placed  between  every 
two  gauged  ones,  so  as  to  make  equal 
intervals. 

COUN'TERLIGHT,  n.  [counter  and 
light.]  A  light  opposite  to  any  thing, 
which  makes  it  appear  to  disadvantage ; 
a  term  used  in  painting. 

COUNTERMAND',  r.  /.  [Fr.  contre- 
mander  ;  contre  and  mander,  Lat.  man- 
do,  to  command.]  1.  To  revoke  a 
former  command ;  or  to  give  an  order 
contrary  to  one  before  given,  which  ] 
annuls  a  former  command  and  forbids 
its  execution ;  as,  to  countermand  or- 
ders.— 2.  To  oppose;  to  contradict  the 

orders   of   another 3.   To   prohibit. 

[Lit.  us.] 

COUNTERMAND,  n.  A  contrary 
order ;  revocation  of  a  former  order  or 
command. 

COUNTERMANDED,  pp.  Revoked; 
annulled,  as  an  order. 

COUNTERMAND'ING,  ppr.  Revok- 
ing a  former  order ;  giving  directions 
contrary  to  a  former  command. 

COUNTERMARCH',  r.  i.  [counter  and 
march.]  To  march  back. 

COUNTERMARCH,  n.  A  marching 
back;  a  returning.— 2.  A  change  of 
the  wings  or  face  of  a  battalion,  so  as 
to  bring  the  right  to  the  left  or  the 
front  into  the  rear. — 3.  A  change  of 
measures ;  alteration  of  conduct. 

COUNTERMARCHED,  pp.  Marched 
back. 

COUNTERMARCHING,  ppr.  March 
ing  back. 

COUNTERMARK,  n.  [counter  and 
mark.]  A  second  or  third  mark  put 
on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to  several 
merchants,  that  it  may  not  be  opened, 
but  in  the  presence  of  all  the  owners. 
— 2.  The  mark  of  the  goldsmiths'  com- 
pany, to  show  the  metal  to  be  stan- 
dard, added  to  that  of  the  artificer. — 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth 
of  horses,  that  have  outgrown  their 
natural  mark,  to  disguise  their  age. — 

4.  A  mark  added  to  a  medal,  a  long 
time  after  it  has  been  struck,  by  which 
its  several  changes  of  value  may  be 

COUNTERMARK,  p.  t.  To  mark  the 
corner  teeth  of  a  horse  by  an  artificial 
cavity,  to  disguise  his  age. 

COUNTERMINE,  r,.  [counter  and 
mine.]  In  milit.  affairs,  a  well  and 
gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and  running 
under  ground,  in  search  of  the  enemy's 
mine,  or  till  it  meets  it,  to  defeat  its 
effect. — 2.  Means  of  opposition  or  coun- 
teraction.—3.  A  stratagem  or  project 
to  frustrate  any  contrivance. 

COUNTERMINE,  c.  t.  To  sink  a  well 

and  gallery  in  the  earth,  in  search  of 

an  enemy's  mine,  to  frustrate  his  de- 
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signs. — 2.  To  counterwork;    to  frus- 
trate by  secret  and  opposite  measures. 
COUNTERMINED,     pp.     Countcr- 

COUNTERMINING,  ppr.  Sinking  a 
mine  to  frustrate  another  mine. 

COUNTERMOT1VE,  n.  An  opposite 
motive. 

COUNTER-MOTION,  n.  [counter  and 
motion.]  An  opposite  motion;  a  mo- 
tion counteracting  another. 

COUNTER-MOVEMENT,  n.  A  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  another. 

COUN'TERMURE,  n.  [Fr.  contremur; 
centre  and  mur,  Lat.  murtts,  a  wall.]  A 
wall  raised  behind  another,  to  supply 
its  place,  when  a  breach  is  made. 

COUN'TERMURE,  v.  f.Tofortify  witli 
a  wall  behind  another. 

COUN'TEHMCRED,  pp.  Fortified  by 
a  wall  behind  another. 

COUNTERMCRING,  ppr.  Fortifying 
by  a  wall  behind  another. 

COUNTER-NATURAL,  a.  [counter 
and  natural.]  Contrary  to  nature. 

COUNTER-NEGOTIATION,  11. 
[counter  and  negotiation.]  Negotiation 
in  opposition  to  other  negotiation. 

COUN'TERNOISE,  n.  [counter  and 
noise.]  A  noise  or  sound  by  which 
another  noise  or  sound  is  overpowered. 

COUNTER-O'PENING,  n.  [counter 
and  opening.]  An  aperture  or  vent  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  in  a  different  place. 

COUNTERPACE,  n.  [counter  and 
pace.]  A  step  or  measure  in  opposi- 
tion to  another;  contrary  measure  or 
attempt. 

COUNTERPALED,  a.  [counter  and 
pale.]  In  her.,  is  when  the  escutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per- 
fesse,  the  two  colours  being  counter- 
changed  ;  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
are  of  different  colours. 

COUNTERPANE,  n.  A  particular  kind 
of  coverlet  for  abed.  [iS'ee  COUNTKR- 
I'oixT.] — 2.f  One  part  of  an  indenture. 

COUNTER-PARO'LE,  n.  In  miltt. 
affairs,  a  word  which  is  given  in  any 
time  of  alarm  as  a  signal. 

COUNTERPART,  n.  [counter  and 
part.]  The  correspondent  part;  the 
part  that  answers  to  another,  as  the  two 
papers  of  a  contract  or  indentures  ;  a 
copy ;  a  duplicate.  Also,  the  part  which 
fits  another,  as  the  key  of  a  cipher. — 2. 
In  music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  ano- 
ther; as,  the  bass  is  the  counterpart  to 
the  treble. 

€OUNTERPAS'SANT,a.  [counter and 
passant.]  In  her.,  is  when  two  animals 
in  a  coat  of  arms  are  represented  as 
going  contrary  ways. 

COUNTERPETI"TION,n.  A  petition 
in  opposition  to  another. 

COUNTERPLEA,n.[coHnterandj>/«j.] 
In  late,  a  replication  to  a  plea  or  re- 
quest. 

COUNTERPLOT',  r.  t.  [counter  and 
plot.]  To  oppose  one  plot  to  another; 
to  attempt  to  frustrate  stratagem  by 
stratagem. 

COUNTERPLOT,  n.  A  plot  or  artifice 
opposed  to  another. 

COUNTERPLOTTING,  n.  A  plotting 
in  opposition  to  a  stratagem. 

COUNTERPOINT,  n.  [Fr.  conlre- 
pointe;  contre  and  point.]  1.  A  cover- 
let ;  a  cover  for  a  bed,  stitched  or  wo- 
ven in  squares;  written  corruptly 
counterpane. — 2.  In  music-,  counterpoint 
is  when  the  musical  characters  by  which 
the  notes  in  each  part  are  signified,  are 
placed  in  such  a  manner,  each  witli  re- 
spect to  each,  as  to  show  how  the  parts 
answer  one  to  another.  Hence  coun- 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


COUNTERSTATUTE 


COUNTERVIEW 


Counter-point^. 


terpoint  in  composition  is  the  art  of 
combining  and  mo- 
dulating   consonant 
sounds 3.  An  op- 
posite point. 
t!0  UN'TER- 
POINTE',     a.     A 
.    trrmusedin  her.,  to 
denote     that      two 
chevrons  meet  with 
their  points   in    an 
escutcheon. 

COUNTERPOISE,  v.  t.  (a  as  z.)  [Fr. 
contrepeser;  It.  contrappesare;  Sp.  con- 
trapesar;  contre,  contra,  and  peser,  pe- 
sar,  to  weigh.  See  POISE.]  1.  To 
counterbalance;  to  weigh  against  with 
equal  weight;  to  be  equiponderant  to; 
to  equal  in  weight. 

The  forco  and  distance  of  weights  cotinter- 
pou/iig' each  other,  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 
Digtiy. 

The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  bo  counter- 
poised by  aplurametfasttmed  about  the  pulley 
to  the  axis.  IVilkint. 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or 
effect ;  to  balance.     The  wisdom  of  the 
upper  house  may  be  able  to  counter- 
poise the  rash  impetuosity  of  a  demo- 
cratic house  of  commons. 

<  OUNTERPOISE,n.  [Fr. contrepoid*.] 
1.  Equal  weight  acting  in  opposition  to 
something  ;  equiponderance ;  a  weight 
sufficient  to  balance  another  in  the  op- 
posite scale;  equal  balance. — 2.  Equal 
power  or  force  acting  in  opposition  ;  a 
force  sufficient  to  balance  another 
force;  equipollence. 

The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoiie  to  the 
higher  nobility.  Bncon. 

3.  In  the  manege,  a  position  of  the  rider 
in  which  his  body  is  duly  balanced  in 
his  Beat,  not  inclined  more  to  one  side 
than  the  other. 

COUNTERPOISED,  pp.  Balanced  by 
an  equivalent  opposing  weight,  or  by 
equal  power. 

COUNTERPOISING,  ppr.  Balancing 
hy  equal  weight  in  the  opposite  scale, 
or  by  equal  power. 

COUNTERPOISON,7i.  (sas  z.)  [coun- 
ter and  poison.]  One  poison  that  de- 
stroys the  effect  of  another ;  an  anti- 
dote ;  a  medicine  that  obviates  the  ef- 
fects of  poison. 

COUNTERPRAC'TICE,  n.  Practice 
in  opposition  to  another. 
COUNTERPRESS'URE,  n.  [counter 
and  pressure.]  Opposing  pressure ;  a 
force  or  pressure  that  acts  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

CO  UNTERPRO  JECT,  n  [counter  and 
project.]  A  project,  scheme,  or  pro- 
po  al,  of  one  party,  given  in  opposition 
to  another,  before  given  by  the  other 
party ;  as  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treatv. 
COUNTERPROOF,  n.  [counter  and 
proof.  |  In  rolling-press  printing, n.\>r\n\, 
taken  off  from  another  fresh  printed, 
which  by  being  passed  through  the 
press,  gives  the  figure  of  the  former, 
but  inverted. 

COUNTERPROVE,  i:  t.  [counter  and 
prove]  To  take  off  a  design  in  black 
lead  or  red  chalk,  by  passing  it  through 
a  rolling  press  with  another  piece  of  pa- 
per, both  being  moistened  with  a  sponge. 
€OUN'TERPROVED,  pp.  [See  the 

verb.] 
COUNTERPROVING,  ppr.  [See  the 

verb.] 

COUNTER-QUARTERED,    pp.    In 

her.,  denotes  the  escutcheon  after  being 

quartered,  to  have  each  quarter  again 

divided  IT' to  two. 

COUNTI.R-REVOLU'TION, «.  A  re- 


volution opposed  to  a  former  one,  and 
restoring  a  former  state  of  things. 

COUNTER-REVOLU'TIONARY,  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  counter-revolution. 

COUNTER-REVOLU'TIONIST,  n. 
One  engaged  in,  or  befriending  a 
counter-revolution. 

COUNTERROLL,  7i.  [counter  andrott.] 
In  law,  a  counterpart  or  copy  of  the 
rolls,  relating  to  appeals,  inquests,  &c. 
— 2.  As  a  verb,  this  word  is  contracted 
mio'control, — which  see. 

COUNTEUROLMENT,  n.  A  counter- 
account.  [See  CONTROL.] 

COUNTER-SA'LIANT,  a.  [Fr.  contre 
and  saiilir,  to  leap.]  In  her.,  is  when 
two  beasts  are  borne  in  a  coat  leaping 
from  each  other. 

COUNTERSCARP,  n.  [Fr.  contre- 
scarpe;  It.  contrascarpa ;  Sp.  contra- 
escarpa;  contre  and  escarpe,  scarpa, 
escarpa,  a  slope,  from  the  root  of  curve] 
In  fort.,  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of 
the  ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the 
earth  of  the  covered  way;  but  it  often 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with 
its  parapet  and  glacis;  as,  when  it  is 
said,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themselves 
on  the  counterscarp. 

COUN'TERSCUFFLE,  n.  Opposite 
scuffle;  contest. 

COUNTERSEAL,  o.  t.  To  seal  with 
another. 

€OUN'TERSEALED,  pp.  Sealed  with 
another. 

COUNTERSEALING,  ppr.  Sealing 
with  another. 

COUNTER-SECCRE.r.  t.  [counter  and 
secure]  To  secure  one  who  has  given 
security. 

COUNTER-SECU'RITY,  71.  Security 
given  to  one  who  has  entered  into  bonds 
or  become  surety  for  another. 

COUN'TEHSENSE,n.  Opposite  mean- 
ing. 

COUNTERSIGN,  t>.  t.  [counter  and 
sign]  Literally,  to  sign  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  an  instrument  or  writing : 
hence,  to  sign,  as  secretary  or  other 
subordinate  officer,  a  writing  signed  by 
a  principal  or  superior,  to  attest  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing.  Thus, 
charters  signed  by  a  king  are  counter- 
signed by  a  secretary. 

COUNTERSIGN,  n.  A  private  signal, 
word,  or  phrase,  given  to  soldiers  on 
guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  man  pass 
unless  he  first  name  that  sign;  a  mili- 
tary watchword.  Advance,  and  give 
the  countersign. 

COUNTERSIGNAL,  n.  A  signal  to 
answer  or  correspond  to  another ;  a 
naval  term. 

COUNTER-SIG'NATURE,  n.  The 
name  of  a  secretary  or  other  subor- 
dinate officer,  countersigned  to  a  writ- 
ing. 

Below  the  Imperial  name  is  commonly  a 
cnutiter-tignature  of  one  of  tlie  cabinet  mini, 
stirs.  Tooke. 

COUNTERSIGNED,  pp.  Signed  by  a 
secretary  or  other  subordinate  officer. 

COUNTERSIGNING,  ppr.  Attesting 
by  the  signature  of  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer. 

COUNTERSINK,  v.  t.  To  form  a  ca- 
vity in  timber  or  other  materials,  for 
the  reception  of  something ;  as,  the 
head  of  a  bolt,  or  screw,  a  plate  of 
iron,  &c. 

COUNTERSINK,  n.  A  drill  or  brace- 
bit  for  countersinking. 

COUNTERSINKING,  ppr.  [See  the 
Verb.] 

COUNTERSTAT'UTE,  n.  A  contrary 
statute  or  ordinance. 


COUNTERSTROKE,  n.  A.  contrary 
stroke ;  a  stroke  returned. 

COUNTERSUNK,  pp.  [See  the  Verb.  I 

COUNTERSUNK,  n.  In  ship  carpen- 
try, a  hollow,  cut  by  a  bit  round  the 
edge  of  a  hole. — Countersunk  bit,  a  bit 
having  two  cutting  edges  at  the  end, 
reversed  to  each  other,  which  form  an 
angle  from  the  point. 

COUNTER-SCRETY,  n.  A  counter- 
bond,  or  a  surety  to  secure  one  that 
has  given  security. 

COUNTER-SWAL'LOWTAIL.n.  In 
fort.,  an  outwork  in  form  of  a  single 
tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the 
head. 

€OUNTERSWAY,  n.  Contrary  sway ; 
opposite  iuHuence. 

COUNTERTALLY.n.  A  tally  corres- 
ponding to  another. 

COUNTERTASTE,  n.  [counter  and 
taste]  Opposite  or  false  taste. 

COUNTERTENOR, )  n.  \counter   and 

COUNTER,  }    tenor]    Inmu- 

fic,  one  of  the  middle  parts,  between 
the  tenor  and  the  treble;  high  tenor. 

COUNTERTIDE,  n.  [counter  and  tide] 
Contrary  tide. 

COUNTER-TIM'BERS,  n.  In  thip», 
those  short  timbers  in  the  stern,  put  in 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
counter. 

COUNTERTIME,  n.  [counter  and 
time]  In  the  manege,  the  defence  or 
resistance  of  a  horse  that  interrupts  his 
cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manege, 
occasioned  by  a  bad  horseman,  or  the 
bad  temper  of  the  horse 2.  Resist- 
ance; opposition. 

COUNTER-TRENCH,  n.  In  fort.,  a 
trench  made  against  that  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

COUNTER-TRIP'PING,  n.  In  her., 
an  epithet  for  two  beasts  in  an  escut- 
cheon, tripping  in  opposite  directions. 

COUNTERTURN,  n.  The  height  of  a 
play  which  puts  an  end  to  expectation. 

COUNTERVAIL,  c.  t.  [counter,  and 
Lat.  valeo,  to  avail  or  be  strong.]  To 
act  against  with  equal  force  or  power; 
to  equal ;  to  act  with  equivalent  effect 
against  any  thing;  to  balance;  to  com. 
pensate ;  as,  the  profit  will  hardly 
countervail  the  inconveniences. 

Although  the  enemy  could  not  cuunterwiil 
the  king's  damage;   Esth.  vii. 

COUN'TERVAIL,  n.  Equal  weight  or 
strength ;  power  or  value  sufficient  to 
obviate  any  effect;  equal  weight  or  va- 
lue ;  compensation  ;  requital. 

COUNTERVAILED,  MI.  Acted  against 
with  equal  force  or  power;  balanced; 
compensated. 

COUNTERVAILING,  ppr.  Opposing 
with  equal  strength  or  value;  balanc- 
ing ;  obviating  in  effect. 

COUNTER-VAIRY, 
7i.  In  her.,  considered 
a  fur.  It  is  like  vair 
in  its  formation,  but 
the  cup-like  figures 
are  of  like  tincture 
immediately  under 
one  another,,  and 
those  of  vair  inter- 
changed. 

COUNTERVALLATION,  n.  In  milit. 
arch.,  the  operation  of  raising  a  chain  of 
redoubts  about  a  fortress,  either  un- 
connected, or  united  by  a  parapet,  to 
prevent  sorties  of  the  garrison. 

COUNTERVIEW,  n.  [counter  and 
view.]  An  opposite  or  opposing  view; 
opposition ;  a  posture  in  which  two 
persons  front  each  other. — 2.  Contrast ; 
a  position  in  which  two  dissimilai 


Counter-  Vniry. 


COUNTRY 


COUP  DE  SOLEIL 


CODPLIXG 


things  illustrate  each  other  bj  opposi- 
tion. 

COUNTERVOTE,  r.  (.  To  vote  iu 
opposition ;  to  outvote. 

COUNTERWEIGH,  u.«.  [See  WEIGH.] 
To  weigh  against;  to  counterbalance. 

COUN'TERWHEEL,  v.  t.  To  cause  to 
wheel  in  an  opposite  direction. 

COUN'TERWHEELING,  ppr.  Caus- 
ing to  move  in  an  opposite  direction. 

COUN'TERWIND, «.  Contrary  wind. 

COUNTERWORK',  v.  I.  [See  WORK.] 
To  work  in  opposition  to ;  to  counter- 
act ;  to  hinder  any  effect  by  contrary 
operations. 

That  counterwork*  each  folly  and  caprice. 
Pope. 

COUNTERWORK'ING.ppr.  Working 
in  opposition ;  counteracting. 

COUNTERWROUGHT,  pp.  (counter- 
rant'.)  Counteracted;  opposed  by  con- 
trary action. 

COUNT'ESS,  n.  [Fr.  comtesse;  It.  con- 
testa.  See  COUNT.]  The  consort  of  a 
count. — 2.  The  lady  of  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland. 

CO  L'NTING,wr.Numbering;  reckon- 
ing. 

COUNT'ING-HOUSE,  \  n.  [SeeCouNT 

COUNTING-ROOM,  )  the  verb.] 
The  house  or  room  appropriated  by 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers, 
to  the  business  of  keeping  their  books, 
accounts,  letters,  and  papers. 

COUNT'LESS,  a.  [count  and  less.]  That 
which  cannot  be  counted ;  not  having 
the  number  ascertained,  nor  ascertain- 
able;  innumerable.  The  sands  of  the 
sea-shore  are  countless. 

COUN'TRIFIED,  a.  Rustic ;  rude. 

COUN'TRY,  n.  (kun'try.)  [Fr.  contree ; 
It.  contrada,  contracted  from  Lat.  con- 
terra,  con  and  terra,  land  adjacent  to  a 
city.  Hence,  the  citizens  say,  Let  us 
go  into  the  country.  The  Latin  has 
conterraneus,  a  countryman.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, the  land  lying  about  or  near  a 
city ;  the  territory  situated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  city.  Our  friend  has  a  seat 
in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  town. 
See  Mark  v ;  Luke  viii.  Hence— a.  The 
whole  territory  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
as  opposed  to  city.  We  say,  The  gen- 
tleman has  a  seat  in  the  country,  at  any 
distance  from  town  indefinitely.  Hence, 
— 3.  Any  tract  of  land,  or  inhabited 
land  ;  any  region,  as  distinguished  from 
other  regions ;  a  kingdom,  state,  or 
lesser  district.  We  speak  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

And  they  came  into  the  country  of  Moab ; 
Ruth  i. 

4.  The  kingdom,  state,  or  territory,  in 
which  one  is  born  ;   the  land  of  nati- 
vity; or  the  particular  district  indefi- 
nitely in  which  one  is  born. 

Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our 
country ;  Gen.  xxix. 

5.  The  region  in  which  one  resides. 
He  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 

a  foreign  country  ;  H*-b.  xi. 
ti.  Land,  as  opposed  to  water ;  or  in- 
habited territory. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near 
to  some  country  ;  Acts  xxrii 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  a  region. 

All  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice  ; 
2  Sam.  XT. 

8.  A  place  of  residence ;  a  region  of 
permanent  habitation. 

They  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  coun- 
try; Heb.  xi. 

They  desire  a  better  country,  a  heavenly ; 
Heb.  xi. 

COUNTRY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  coun- 
try or  territory  at  a  distance  from  a 


city;  rural;  rustic;  as,  a  country  town ; 
a  country  seat ;  a  country  squire ;  a 
country  life ;  the  country  party,  as  op- 
posed to  city  party. — 2.  Pertaining  or 
peculiar  to  one's  own  country. 
He  spoke  in  liis  country  language. 

Maccabeet. 

3.  Rude;  ignorant. —  Country -dance, an 
erroneous  orthography.  [See  CONTRA- 
DANCE.  1 

COUNTRYFY,  v.  t.  To  make  rustic. 
COUN'TRYMAN,  n.  One  born  in  the 
same  country  with  another.  This  man 
is  my  countryman.  See  2  Cor.  xi.  26. — 
2.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as 
opposed  to  a  citizen ;  a  rustic ;  a  far- 
mer or  husbandman ;  a  man  of  plain 
unpolished  manners. — 3.  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  a  region.  What  country- 
man is  he? 

COUNT' -[WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  in  a 
clock  which  moves  round  and  causes  it 
to  strike. 

COUNTY,  n.  [Fr.  comte;  It.  contea; 
Lat.  comitatus.  See  COCNT.]  1.  Ori- 
ginally, an  earldom ;  the  district  or 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl.  Now,  a 
circuit  or  particular  portion  of  a  state 
or  kingdom,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  territory,  for  certain  purposes  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
called  also  a  shire.  [See  SHIHF..]  Each 
county  has  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with 
other  officers  employed  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  In  England  and  Wales  there 
are  fifty-two  counties,  and  in  each  is  a 
lord  lieutenant,  who  has  command  of  the 
militia.  In  Scotland  there  are  thirty- 
three  counties,  and  in  Ireland  thirty- 
two.  The  several  states  of  America 
are  divided  by  law  into  counties,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  county  court  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction ;  and  in  each  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  holds  stated 
sessions. — 2.f  A  count ;  an  earl  or  lord. 
— County-court,  the  court  whose  juris- 
diction is  limited  to  a  county.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  sheriff. — County  palatine,  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  county  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular privileges ;  so  called  a  palatio, 
the  palace,  because  the  owner  had  ori- 
ginally royal  powers,or  the  same  powers 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  the 
king  had  in  his  palace ;  but  their  pow- 
ers are  now  abridged.  The  counties 
palatine,  in  England,  are  Lancaster, 
and  Chester.  County  corporate,  is  a 
county  invested  with  particular  pri- 
vileges by  charter  or  royal  grant;  as, 
London,  York,  Bristol,  &c. — County 
rates,  rates  which  are  levied  upon  the 
county,  and  collected  by  the  high  con- 
stables of  hundreds,  and  by  them  paid 
to  treasurers  appointed  by  the  justices, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  bridges, 
gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c. 
COUN'TY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  county; 
as,  county  court;  county  town. 
COUP,  n.  (coo.)  A  French  term  for 
stroke  or  blow,  a'nd  used  in  various 
connections,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
promptness  and  force. 
Coup  de  oriice.  [Fr.]  The  finishing 
stroke. 

Coup  {Tanl.     [Fr.]     (coo  dail.)    General 
view ;  glance  of  the  eye. 
Coup  de  main.    [Fr.]    A  sudden  attack 
or  enterprise. 

Coup  de  soleil.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a 
stroke  of  the  sun;  used  to  signify  any 
malady  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  as  erysipelas,  apoplexy, 
phrenitis,  &c.  It  is  generally  restrict- 
ed, however,  to  that  form  of  phrenitis 
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which  arises  from  exposing  the  head 
uncovered,  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun 
in  tropical  climates. 

t'uU'PED,  pp.  A 
term  in  her.,  used  to 
express  the  head,  or 
any  limb  of  an  ani- 
mal, cut  off  from  the 
trunk  in  an  even 
manner. 

COUPEE',    n.     [Fr. 
Couj*d.  couper,  to  cut.]     A 

motion  in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a 
little  bent  and  suspended  from  the 
ground,  and  with  the  other  a  motion 
is  made  forward. 

COUP'LE,  n.  (knp'pl.)  [Fr.  couple; 
Lat.  copula;  Ger.  huppel;  Heb.  512, 
kaphal,  Ch.  id.,  and  ^>K,  haphel,  to 
double  or  fold;  Syr.  id.;  bam.  to  shut.] 

1.  Two  of  the  same  species  or  kind,  and 
near  in  place,  or  considered  together; 
as,  a  couple  of  men ;  a  couple  of  oranges. 
I  have  planted  a  couple  of  cherry  trees. 
We  cannot  call  a  horse  and  an  ox  a 
couple,  unless  we  add  a  generic  term. 
Of  a  horse  and  ox  feeding  in  a  pasture, 
we  should  say,  a  couple  of  animals. 
Among  huntsmen  and  soldiers,  brace 
is  used  for  couple ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks ; 
a  brace  of  pistols.    Couple  differs  from 
pair,  which  implies  strictly,  not  only 
things  of  the  same  kind,  but  likeness, 
equality,  or  customary  association.    A 
pair  is  a  couple ;  but  a  couple  may  or 
may  not  be  a  pair. — 2.  Two  things  of 
any  kind  connected  or  linked  together. 
— 3.  A  male  and  female  connected  by 
marriage,  betrothed,  or  allied ;  as,  a 
married  couple;   a  young  couple.— 4. 
That   which    links   or  connects    two 
things  together;  a  chain. 

COUP'LE,  r.  t.  [Fr.  coupler;  Lat. 
copulo.]  1.  To  link,  chain,  or  connect 
one  thing  with  another;  to  sew  or  fas- 
ten together. 

Thoushaltcuu/ife  the  curtains  with  hook?; 
Ex.  xxvi. 

2.  To  marry ;  to  wed;  to  unite,  as  hus- 
band and  wife. 

COUP'LE,  r.  t.  To  embrace,  as  the 
sexes. 

COUP'LE-CLOSS, 
or          COUP'LE- 
CLOSE,  n.  In  her., 
the    fourth     of    a 
chevron,          never 
borne  but  in  pairs, 
except  there    is    a 
chevron      between 
them.    —    Couple- 
close,  in  arch.,&  pair 
of  spars  for  a  roof. 
COUP'LED,  pp.  United,  as  two  things ; 
linked;    married.  —  Coupled    columns, 
in  arch.,  columns  disposed  in  pairs  hull' 
a  diameter  apart. 
COUP'LEMENT,  n.  Union. 
COUP'LES,  n.  A  pair  of  opposite  raft- 
ers in  a  roof,  nailed  at  the  top  where 
they  meet,  and  connected  by  a  tie  at 
the  bottom.     [See  COUPLE-CLOSE.] 
COUP'LET,  n.  (cup'plet.)  [Fr.]     Two 
verses;  a  pair  of  rhymes. — 2.  A  divi- 
sion of  a  hymn  or  ode,  in  which  an 
equal   number   or   equal   measure   of 
verses  is  found  in  each  part,  called  a 
strophe. — 3.f  A  pair;  as,  a  couplet  of 
doves. 

COUP'LING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  couples; 
fastening  or  connecting  together;  em- 
bracing. 

COUP'LING,  n.  That  which  couples 
or  connects;  2  C'hron.  xxxiv. — 2.  The 
act  of  coupling. — Couplings.  In  many 
cases,  particularly  where  numerous 
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machines  are  propelled  by  a  common 
power,  it  is  important  to  possess  the 
means  of  stopping  any  one  of  them  at 
pleasure,  and  of  restoring  its  motion 
without  interfering  with  the  rest.  To 
produce  this,  a  great  variety  of  com- 
binations have  been  invented  under 
the  name  of  couplings.  These,  in  most 
instances,  are  sliding  boxes  which 
move  longitudinally  upon  shafts  or 
axles,  and  serve  to  engage  or  lock  a 
shaft  which  is  at  rest,  with  one  which 
is  in  motion ;  so  as  practically  to  con- 
vert the  two  into  one,  until  they  are 
at  length  unlocked. 

COUP'LING-BOX,  n.  A  strong  piece 
of  hollow  iron 
to  connect 

shafts,  and 
throw  machin- 
ery in  and  out 
of  gear. 

COUR'AfiE,  n. 
(kur'rage.)  [Fr. 
from  cceur,  Lat. 

cor,  the  heart;  Coupling-Box. 

Arm.  eouraich.]  Bravery;  intrepid- 
ity ;  that  quality  of  mind  which  enables 
men  to  encounter  danger  and  difficul- 
ties with  firmness,  or  without  fear  or 
depression  of  spirits;  valour;  bold- 
ness; resolution.  It  is  a  constituent 
part  of  fortitude  ;  but  fortitude  implies 
patience  to  bear  continued  suffering. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution, 
often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  lias  occasion 
for  it ;  courage  which  arises  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  acts  in  a  uniform  manner. 

A 'fi 'ifr 'son. 

Be  strong,  and  of  good  courage;  Deut. 
xxxi. 

COURAGEOUS,  a.  Brave;  bold;  dar- 
ing ;  intrepid ;  hardy  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  adventurous;  en- 
terprising. 

Be  thou  strong  and  couragetwt;  Josh,  i 

COURAGEOUSLY,  adv.  With  cour- 
age; bravely;  boldly;  stoutly. 

COURA'GEOUSNESS,  n.  Courage; 
boldness;  bravery;  intrepidity;  spirit; 
valour. 

C6URANT'  ppr. 
[Fr.]  A  term  in 
her.,  for  a  horse, 
buck,  greyhound, 
or  other  beast  borne 
running. 

COURANT',     » 

COURAN'TO,  ( 
n.  [Fr.  couranie, 
running.]  1.  A  piece  of  music  in 
triple  time;  also,  a  kind  of  dance,  con- 
sisting of  a  time,  a  step,  a  balance, 
and  a  coupee. — 2.  A  title  of  a  news- 
paper, 

<X)URAP',  n.  A  distemper  in  the  East 
Indies;  a  kind  of  herpes  or  itch  in  the 
arm-pits,  groin,  breast,  and  face. 

COURB.t  v  i.  [Fr.  courber.]  To  bend. 

COURB.t  a.  Crooked. 

COUR'BAKIL,  n.  Anime,  a  resinous 

substance  which  flows  from  the  Hy- 
menaea,  a  tree  of  South  America;  used 
for  varnishing, 
COUR'IfiR,n.[Fr.c0«m'er,fromco«nr, 

to  run ;  Lat.  curro.]     A  messenger  sent 

express  with  letters  or  despatches. — 2. 

A  travellingservant,  attached  toafamily 

or  individual  of  rank  or  consideration, 

while  abroad  making  a  tour. 
COURSE,  n.   [Fr.   course;   Ir.  cursa; 

from  Lat.  cursus,  from  curro,  to  run ; 

W.    gyru;    Eng.    hurry]      1.    In    its 

general  sense,  a  passing,  a  moving,  or 

motion  forward,  in  a  direct  or  curving 

line;   applicable  to  any  body  or  sub- 


stance, solid  or  fluid — Applied  to  ani 
mals,  a  running  or  walking;  a  race;  a 
career;  a  passing, or  passage,  with  any 
degree  of  swiftness  indefinitely. — Ap 
plied  to  fluids,  a  flowing,  as  in  a  stream 
in  any  direction;  as,  a  straight  course 
or  winding  course.     It  is  applied   t< 
water  or  other  liquids,  to  air  or  wind 
and  to  light,  in  the  sense  of  motion  or 
passing. — Applied  to   solid  bodies,   ii 
signifies   motion   or   passing;    as,  thi 
course  of  a  rolling  stone ;  the  course  oi 
a  carriage ;  the  course  of  the  earth  ii 
its   orbit. — Applied    to   navigation,   i 
signifies  a  passing  or  motion  on  water 

or  in   balloons  in  air;   a  voyage 2 

The  direction  of  motion ;  line  of  ad- 
vancing; point  of  compass,  in  which 
motion  is  directed ;  as,  what  course 
shall  the  pilot  steer?  —  In  technics 
Ian.,  the  angle  contained  between  the 
nearest  meridian  and  that  point 
compass  on  which  a  ship  sails  in  any 
direction. — 3.  Ground  on  which  a  race 
is  run. — 4.  A  passing  or  process;  the 
progress  of  any  thing;  as,  the  course 
of  an  argument,  or  of  a  debate;  a 
course  of  thought  or  reflection.— 5. 
Order  of  proceeding  or  of  passing 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir;  as,  the 
course  of  descent  in  inheritance. — 6. 
Order;  turn;  class;  succession  of  one 
to  another  in  office  or  duty. 

The  chief  fathers  of  every  courte;  \  Citron, 
xxvii. 

Solomon    appointed   the  courtet  of  the 
priests;  2  Cliron.  viii. 

7.  Stated  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding; usual  manner.  He  obtained 
redress  in  due  course  of  law.  Leave 
nature  to  her  course. — 8.  Series  of  suc- 
cessive and  methodical  procedure;  a 
train  of  arts  or  applications ;  as,  a 
course  of  medicine  administered. — 9. 
A  methodical  series,  allied  to  the 
arts  or  sciences;  a  systemized  order 
of  principles  in  arts  or  sciences,  for 
illustration  or  instruction.  We  say, 
the  author  has  completed  a  course  of 
principles  or  of  lectures  in  philosophy. 
Also,  the  order  pursued  by  a  student; 
as,  he  has  completed  a  course  of  stu- 
dies in  law  or  physics. — 10.  Manner  of 
proceeding ;  way  of  life  or  conduct ; 
deportment;  series  of  actions. 

That  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy ; 
Acts  xx. 

Their  course  is  evil;  Jer.  xxiii. 
11.  Line  of  conduct;  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding; as,  we  know  not  what  course 
to  pursue. — 12.  Natural  bent;  pro- 
pensity; uncontrolled  will.  Let  not 
a  perverse  child  take  his  own  course. 
— 13.  Tilt ;  act  of  running  in  the  lists. 
— 14.  Orderly  structure;  system. 

The  tongue  setteth  on  fire  the  courte  of 
nature;  James  iii. 

15.  Any  regular  series. — In  arch.,  a 
continued  range  of  stones  or  brick, 
level  or  of  the  same  height,  through- 
out the  length  of  a  wall. — 16.  The 
dishes  set  on  table  at  one  time;  ser- 
vice of  meat. — 17.  Regularity;  order; 
regular  succession ;  as,  let  the  classes 
follow  in  course. — 18.  Empty  form;  as, 
compliments  are  often  words  of  course. 
— Of  course ,  by  consequence;  in  regu- 
lar or  natural  order ;  in  the  common 
manner  of  proceeding ;  without  special 
direction  or  provision.  This  effect 
will  follow  of  course.  If  the  defendant 
resides  not  in  the  kingdom,  the  cause 
is  continued  of  course.  —  Course  of 
crops,  the  rotation  or  succession  in 
which  crops  follow  one  another  in  a 
prescribed  course  of  cropping. 
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COURSE,  v.  t.  To  hunt;  to  pursue;  to 
chase. 

We  courted  him  at  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  run;  to  force  to  move 
with  speed. — 3.  To  run  through  or 
over.  The  blood  courses  the  winding 
arteries.  The  bounding  steed  courses 
the  dusty  plain. 

COURSE,  i).  t.  To  run;  to  move  with 
speed;  to  run  or  move  about;  as,  the 
blood  courses. 

The    greyhounds    cou>teii    through    the 
fields. 

COURSED,  pp.  Hunted ;  chased;  pur- 
sued ;  caused  to  run ;  arranged  in 
courses. 

COURSER,  n.  A  swift  horse;  a  runner; 
a  war  horse;  a  word  used  chiefly  in 
poetry. — 2.  One  who  hunts ;  one  who 
pursues  the  sport  of  coursing  hares. — 
3."f*  A  disputant. 

COUR'SERS,  n.  [Lat.  cursores,  from 
curro,  to  run.]  An  order  of  birds, 
which  are  disabled  from  flight,  but 
possess  superior  powers  of  running, 
such  as  the  ostrich,  rhea,  cassowary, 
emu,  and  apteryx. 

COURSES,  n.  plur.  In  a  ship,  the  prin- 
cipal sails,  as  the  main  sail,  fore  sail, 
and  mizzen :  sometimes  the  name  is 
given  to  the  stay  sails  on  the  lower 
masts ;  also,  to  the  main  stay  sails  of  all 

brigs   and  schooners 2.  Catamenia; 

menstrual  flux. 

COURSEY,  n.  Part  of  the  hatches  in  a 
galley. 

COURSING,  ppr.  Hunting  ;  chasing  ; 

running;  flowing;  compelling  to  run. 

COURSING,  n.   The  act  or  sport  of 

chasing  and  hunting  hares,  foxes,  or 

deer. 

COURT,  n.  [Sax.  curt,-  Arm.  court; 
Lat.  curia;  Ir.  cuirt.  The  primary 
sense  and  application  are  not  perfectly 
obvious.  Most  probably  the  word  is 
from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  go 
round,  to  collect.  W.  cwr,  a  circle; 
Ar.  haura,  to  go  round,  to  collect,  to 
bind.  Hence  applied  to  a  yard  or 
inclosure.  It  may  possibly  be  allied 
to  yard,  Goth,  gards ;  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to  cut 
off  or  separate,  and  primarily  signify 
the  fence  that  cuts  off  or  excludes 
access.  The  former  is  most  probable.] 
1.  A  place  in  front  of  a  house,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  or  fence ;  in  popular  Ian.,  a 
court-yard.— 2.  A  space  enclosed  by 
houses,  broader  than  a  street ;  or  a 
space  forming  a  kind  of  recess  from  a 
public  street.— 3.  A  palace;  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  king  or  sovereign 
prince. — 4.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place 
where  justice  is  administered, 

St.  Paul  was  brought  into  the  highest 
court  in  Athens.  Atterbury. 

5.  Persons  who  compose  the  retinue 
or  council  of  a  king  or  emperor. — G.The 
persons  or  judges  assembled  for  hear- 
ing and  deciding  causes,  civil,  criminal, 
military,  naval,  or  ecclesiastical ;  as,  a 
court  of  law ;  a  court  of  chancery ;  a 
court  martial ;  a  court  of  admiralty;  an 
ecclesiastical  court ;  court  baron,  &c. 
Hence,  7.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical. — 8.  The  art  of 
pleasing;  the  art  of  insinuation ;  civil- 
ity; flattery;  address  to  gain  favour. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  make  court,  to 
attempt  to  please  by  flattery  and  ad- 
dress.— 9.  In  Scripture,  an  enclosed 
part  of  the  entrance  into  a  palace  or 
house.  The  tabernacle  had  one  court; 
the  temple  three.  The  first  was  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  second,  the 
court  of  Israel,  in  which  the  people 
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worshipped ;  the  third  was  the  court 
of  the  priests,  where  the  priests  and 
Levites  exercised  their  ministry. 
Hence  places  of  public  worship  are 
called  the  courts  of  the  Lord. — 10.  In 
the  United  States,  a  legislature  consist- 
ing of  two  houses;  as,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  original 
constitution  of  Connecticut  established 
a  General  Court  in  1639 — 11.  The 
parliament,  consisting  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  being  the  supreme 
court  of  thia  kingdom. — Court  of  ses- 
rion,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, consisting  of  the  president  and 
fourteen  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice.  Its  decisions  are  subject  to 
appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which, 
in  its  character  of  a  judicial  court, 
is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  king- 
dom. 

COURT,  ».  t.  In  a.  general  sense,  to 
flatter;  to  endeavour  to  please  by 
civilities  and  address;  a  use  of  the 
word  derived  from  the  manners  of  a 
court. — 2.  To  woo ;  to  solicit  for  mar- 
riage. 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in 
vain.  Pope. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address ;  to 
solicit ;  to  seek  ;  as,  to  court  commen- 
dation or  applause. 

COURT-BvUl'ON,  n.  A  baron's  court; 
a  court  incident  to  a  manor. 
COURT-BRED,  a.  [See  BREED.]  Bred 
at  court. 

COURT-BREEDING,  n.  Education  at 
a  court. 

COURT-BUBBLE,  n.  The  trifle  of  a 
court. 

COURT-CHAPLAIN,  n.  A  chaplain  to 
a  king  or  prince. 

COURT-CUPBOARD,    n.   The  side- 
board of  ancient  days. 
COURT-DAY,  n.    A  day  in  which  a 
court  sits  to  administer  justice. 
COURT-DRESS,  n.  A  dress  suitable 
for  an  appearance  at  court  or  levee. 
COURT-DRESSER,  n.  A  flatterer. 
COURT-FASHION,  n.  The  fashion  of 
a  court. 

COURT-FA'VOUR,  n.  A  favour  or 
benefit  bestowed  by  a  court  or  prince. 
COURT-HAND,  n.  The  hand  or  man- 
ner of  writing   used  in  records  and 
judicial  proceedings. 
COURT-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which 
established  courts  are  held,  or  a  house 
appropriated    to    courts    and    public 
meetings. 

COURT-LADY,  n.  A  lady  who  attends 
or  is,  conversant  in  court. 
COFRT-LEET,  n.  A  court  of  record 
held  once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hun- 
dred, lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet. 

COURT-MXR'TIAL,  n.  plur.  Courts- 
martial.  A  court  consisting  of  military 
or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  military 
or  naval  offences. 

COURT'-PLAS'TER,  n.  Black  silk 
varnished  over  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass,  which  is  often  perfumed  with 
benzoin. 

COURTED,    pp.    Flattered ;    wooed ; 
solicited  in  marriage ;  sought. 
COURTEOUS,    a.    [from   court;   Fr. 
tourtois.]    1.  Polite ;  well  bred ;  being 
of  elegant  manners  ;   civil ;  obliging  ; 
condescending  ;  applied  to  persons. — 
2.   Polite ;    civil ;    graceful ;    elegant ; 
complaisant ;  applied  to  manners,  &c. 
COURT'EOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  courteous 
manner;    with    obliging    civility    and 
condescension ;  complaisantly. 
COURTEOUSNESS,    n.     Civility    of 


manners ;  obliging  condescension ;  com- 
plaisance. 
COURTER,  n.  One  who  courts;  one 

who  solicits  in  marriage. 
€OURT'EZAN,t «.  A  courtier,  male  or 
female. 

COURTEZAN',  or  COURTESAN',  n. 
(kurtezan'.)  [Fr.  courtisane;  Sp.  cor- 
tesana;  from  court.]  A  prostitute;  a 
woman  who  prostitutesherself  for  hire, 
especially  to  men  of  rank. 
COURT'ESY,  n.  (kurt'esy.)  [Fr.  cour- 
toisie;  Sp.  It.  cortesia;  from  Fr.  cour- 
tois  ;  Sp.  cartes,  courteous,  from 
court.]  1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of 
manners ;  especially,  politeness  con- 
nected with  kindness;  civility;  com- 
plaisance; as,  the  gentleman  shows 
great  courtesy  to  strangers  ;  he  treats 
his  friends  with  great  courtesy. — 2.  An 
act  of  civility  or  respect;  an  act  of 
kindness  or  favour  performed  with 
politeness.  — 3.  The  act  of  civility, 
respect,  or  reverence,  performed  by  a 
woman;  a  fall  or  inclination  of  the 
body,  corresponding  in  design  to  the 
bow  of  a  gentleman. — 1.  A  favour ;  as, 
to  hold  upon  courtesy,  that  is,  not  of 
right,  but  by  indulgence. —  Tenure  by 
courtesy  or  curtesy,  is  where  a  man 
marries  a  woman  seized  of  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue 
born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting her  estate;  in  this  case,  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the 
lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  curtesy. 
The  courtesy  of  Scotland  is  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  and  is  termed  Curialitas 
Scotire. 

COURT'ESY,  v.  i.  To  perform  an  act 
of  civility,  respect,  or  reverence,  as  a 
woman.  Note.  This  word  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  other  sex ;  but  is 
now  used  only  of  the  acts  of  reverence 
or  civility,  performed  by  women. 
COURT'ESY.f  "•  t-  To  treat  with  ci- 
vility. 

COURT'ESYING,  ppr.  Making  an  act 
of  civility  or  respect,  as  females. 
COURTIER,  n.  (ko'rtyur.)  [from 
court.]  A  man  who  attends  or  fre- 
quents the  courts  of  princes. — 2.  One 
who  courts  or  solicits  the  favour  of 
another;  one  who  flatters  to  please; 
one  who  possesses  the  art  of  gaining 
favour  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  B 
greater  courtier  of  the  people  than  Rii'hard 
III.  Suckling. 

€OURT'IERY,+  n.  The  manners  of  a 
courtier. 

COURTING,  ppr.  Flattering :  attempt- 
ing to  gain  by  address;  wooing;  soli- 
citing in  marriage. 
COURT-LIKE,  a.  Polite;  elegant. 
COURTLINESS,   n.    [See   COURTLV.] 
Elegance  of  manners;  grace  of  mien; 
civility ;  complaisance  with  dignity. 
COURTLING.n.  A  courtier ;  a  retainer 
to  a  court. 

COURTLY,  a.  [court  and  like.]  Re- 
lating to  a  court;  elegant;  polite  with 
dignity;  applied  to  men  and  manners; 
flattering;  applied  to  language. 
COURTLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
courts;  elegantly;  in  a  flattering  man- 
ner. 

COURTSHIP,  n.  The  act  of  soliciting 
favour.— 2.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love; 
solicitation  of  a  woman  to  marriage. — 
3.f  Civility;  elegance  of  manners. 
COUSIN,  n.  (kuz'n.)   [Fr.  cousin.    Qu. 
contracted  from  Lat.  consobrinus  or 
consanguineus.]     1.  In  a  general  sense, 
one  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  brother  or  sister.     But,  2.  Ap- 
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propriately,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  being  usually  denominated 
cousins  or  cousins  german.  In  the 
second  generation,  they  are  called 
second  cousins.  In  works  not  quite 
modern,  it  is  used  generally  for  a  rela- 
tion ;  hence  "country  cousins."—  Cater, 
or  quater  cousin,  an  old  name  for  tl.e 
fourth  of  the  seven  degrees  of  kindred. 
COUSIN,t  a.  (kuz'n.)  Allied. 
COUS'SINET,  n.  [Fr.  a  cushion.]  In 
arch.,  the  crowning  stone  of  a  pier,  or 
that  which  lies  on  the  capital  of  the 
impost,  and  under  the  sweep.  Also  a 
name  for  the  ornament  in  the  Ionic 
capital,  between  the  abacus  and  the 
echinus. 
COUTEAU,  n.  (cooto'.)  [Fr.  a  knife.] 

A  hanger. 

COU'ZERANITE,  n.  A  mineral  which 
occurs  in  rectangular  prisms.  Its  co- 
lour is  from  grayish  black  to  indigo- 
blue.  It  is  found  in  limestone  in  the 
steep  defiles  of  Saleix,  called  "da 
couzerans." 

COVE,  n.  [Sax.  cof,  cafe,  an  inner  room, 
a  den.  The  Spanish  has  the  word  with 
the  Arabic  prefix,  alcoba,  and  alcove. 
It  may  be  allied  to  cubby,  \V.  ctcft,  a 
hollow  place,  a  cote,  or  kennel;  or  to 
cave,  Ar.  kabba,  to  arch,  or  hauba,  to 
make  hollow.]  A  small  inlet,  creek, 
or  bay ;  a  recess  in  the  sea  shore,  where 
vessels  and  boats  may  sometimes  be 
sheltered  from  the  winds  and  waves. 
In  arch.,  any  kind  of  concave  mould- 
ing, the  concavity  of  a  vault.  The 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  curve 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  connect  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  with  the  walls,  and 
which  springs  from  above  the  cornice. 
— Cove  bracketing,  the  wooden  skele- 
ton forming  a  cove;  chiefly  applied  to 
the  bracketing  for  the  cove  of  a 
ceiling. 

COVE,  v.  t.  To  form  with  a  cove. 
COVENABLE,t   a.    [Old  Fr.]     Fit; 

suitable. 

COVENANT,  n.   [Fr.  convenant,  the 
participle  of  convenir,  to  agree;  Lat. 
convenio,  con  and  venio,  to  come ;  Norm. 
conevence,  a  covenant;  It.  convenzione, 
from  Lat.  conventio.     Literally,  a  com- 
ing together;  a  meeting  or  agreement 
of  minds.]     1.  A   mutual  consent,  or 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons,  to 
do  or  to  forbear  some  act  or  thing ;  a 
contract;  stipulation.     A  covenant  is 
created  by  deed  in  writing,  sealed  and 
executed ;  or  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contract. — 2.  A  writing  containing  the 
terms  of  agreement  or  contract  be- 
tween parties;  or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment in  a  deed  containing  the  cove- 
nant.— 3.  In  theology,  the  covenant  of 
works    is    that  implied  in   the  com- 
mands, prohibitions,  and  promises  of 
God ;  the  promise  of  God  to  man,  that 
man's  perfect  obedience  should  entitle 
him  to  happiness.     This  do,  and  live; 
that  do,  and  die.     The  covenant  of  re- 
demption, is  the  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Son,  respecting 
the  redemption  of  sinners  by  Christ. 
The  covenant  of  grace,  is  that  by  which 
God  engages  to  bestow  salvation  on 
man,   upon   the   condition    that    man 
shall  believe  in  Christ  and  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  terms  of  the  gospel. — 4.  In 
church  affairs,  a  solemn  agreement  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  church,  that 
they  will  walk  together  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  brotherly 
affection.    In  Scotland,  the  name  given 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  the 
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king  ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  in  1581, 
in  which  all  the  errors  of  popery  were 
explicitly  abjured.  It  was  subscribed 
by  the  king  and  his  council,  and  all  his 
subjects  were  required  to  attach  their 
subscription  to  it.  It  was  again  sub- 
scribed in  1590  and  1596.  The  sub- 
scription was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the 
subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to  main- 
tain religion  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  innovations 
introduced  since  that  time.  This  oath, 
annexed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
received  the  name  of  the  covenant,  and 
those  who  subscribed  it  were  called 
covenanters. — Solemn  leaf/tie  and  cove- 
nant, a  solemn  contract  entered  into 
between  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  commission- 
ers from  the  English  parliament  in 
1643,  having  for  its  object  a  uniformity 
of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline 
throughout  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches. 

COVENANT,  v.  i.  To  enter  into  a 
formal  agreement ;  to  stipulate ;  to 
bind  one's  self  by  contract.  A.  cove- 
nants with  B.  to  convey  to  him  a  cer- 
tain estate.  When  the  terms  are  ex- 
pressed, it  has  for  before  the  thing  or 
price. 

They  covenanted  with  him  far  thirty 
pieces  of  silver;  Matt.  xxvi. 

COVENANT,  v.  t.  To  grant  or  pro- 
mise by  covenant. 

COVENANTED,  pp.  Pledged  or  pro- 
mised by  covenant. 

COVENANTEE',  n.  The  person  to 
whom  a  covenant  is  made. 

COVENANTER,  n.  He  who  makes  a 
covenant. — 2.  A  term  specially  applied 
to  Ihose  who  joined  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  in  Scotland  against 
the  High  Church  party,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  [See 
COVENANT.] 

COVEN  ANTING,  ppr.  Making  a  co- 
venant ;  stipulating. 

CO'VENOUS.    See  COVIN. 

COVER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  couvrir;  It.  coprire; 
Norm,  coverer  and  converer;  from  Lat. 
cvoperio.]  1.  To  overspread  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing  with  another  substance; 
to  lay  or  set  over  ;  as,  to  cover  a  table 
with  a  cloth,  or  a  floor  with  a  carpet. 
The  valleys  are  corered  with  corn ;  Ps. 
Ixv. 

The  locusts  shall  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth  j  Ex.  x. 

2.  To  hide ;  to  conceal  by  something 
overspread. 

If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me ;  Fs.  cxxxix. 

3.  To  conceal  by  some  intervening  ob- 
ject; as,  the  enemy  was  covered  from 
our  sight  by  a  forest. — 4.  To  clothe ; 
as,  to  cover  with  a  robe  or  mantle;  to 
cover  nakedness ;   1   Sam.   xxviii.  14 ; 
Ex.  xxviii.  42. — 5.  To  overwhelm. 

The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  ;  Ex.  xiv. 

Let  them  be  covered  with  reproach  ;  Ps. 
Ixxi. 

6.  To  conceal  from  notice  or  punish- 
ment. 

Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  ; 
1  Pet.  iv. 

7.  To  conceal;  to  refrain  from  disclos- 
ing or  confessing. 

He  that  covcreth  his  sin  shall  not  prosper ; 
Prov.  xxviii. 

B.  To  pardon,  or  remit. 


Blessed  is  he  whose   sin  is  covered;  Ps. 
xxxii. 

9.  To  veil,  applied  to  women;  1  Cor.  xi. 
To  wear  a  hat,  applied  to  men.  Be 
covered,  Sir. — 10.  To  wrap,  infold,  or 
envelop;  as,  to  cover  a  package  of 
goods — 11.  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to 
defend.  A  squadron  of  horse  covered 
the  troops  on  the  retreat. 

And  the   soft  wings  of  peace  carer  him 
around.  Cou-ley. 

12.  To  brood;  to  incubate;  as,  a  hen 
covering  her  eggs. — 13.  To  copulate 
with  a  female.— 14.  To  equal,  or  be  of 
equal  extent ;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  as, 
the  receipts  do  not  cover  the  expenses 
a  mercantile  use  of  the  word. — 15.  To 
disguise;  to  conceal  hypocritically. — 
— 16.  To  include,  embrace,  or  compre- 
hend. This  land  was  covered  by  a 
mortgage. 

COVER,  n.  Any  thing  which  is  laid, 
set,  or  spread  over  another  thing;  as, 
the  cover  of  a  vessel;  the  cover  of  a 
bed. — 2.  Any  thing  which  veils  or  con- 
ceals; a  screen;  disguise;  superficial 
appearance.  Affected  gravity  may 
serve  as  ?,  cover  for  a  deceitful  heart. — 
3.  Shelter;  defence;  protection.  The 
troops  fought  under  cover  of  the  bat- 
teries.— 4.  Concealment  and  protec- 
tion. The  army  advanced  under  cover 
of  the  night. — 5.  Shelter;  retreat;  in 
hunting. — 6.  A  plate  set  on  the  table. 

COVERCHIfiF.t  n.  A  covering  for 
the  head. 

COVERCLE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  cover ; 
a  lid. 

COVERED,  pp.  Spread  over;  hid; 
concealed;  clothed;  veiled;  having  a 
hat  on ;  wrapped ;  inclosed ;  sheltered ; 
protected;  disguised. 

COVERED-WAY,  or  COVERT- 
WAY,  n.  In  fort.,  a  space  of  ground 
level  with  the  field,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad, 
ranging  quite  round  the  half  moons  or 
other  works,  toward  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raised  on  a  level,  to- 
gether with  its  banquets  and  glacis.  It 
is  called  also  the  corridor,  and  some- 
times the  counterscarp,  because  it  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  scarp.  In  arch.,  the  re- 
cess left  in  a  brick  wall,  or  iu  masonry, 
to  receive  the  roofing. 

COVERER,  n.  He  or  that  which  co- 
vers. 

COVERING,  ppr.  Spreading  over  ; 
laying  over;  concealing;  veiling;  cloth- 
ing; wrapping;  enclosing;  protecting  ; 
disguising. 

COVERING,  n.  That  which  covers ; 
any  thing  spread  or  laid  over  another, 
whether  for  security  or  concealment. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark  ; 
Gon.  viii. 

He  spread  a  oloud  for  a  covering ;  Ps.  cv. 
Destruction  hath  no  covering;  Job  xxvi. 

2.  A  cover;  a  lid. 

Every  open  vessel  that  hath  no  covering  ; 
Num.  xix. 

3.  Clothing;  raiment ;  garments;  dress. 
They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without 

clothing,  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the 
cold ;  Job  xxiv. 

COVERLET,  n.  [cover,  and  Fr.  lit,  a 
bed.]  The  cover  of  a  bed;  a  piece  of 
furniture  designed  to  be  spread  over 
all  the  other  covering  of  a  bed. 
JO-VERS'ED  SINE,  n.  The  co-versed 
sine  of  any  arc  or  angle,  is  the  versed 
sine  of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  let  DCB  or  the  arc  DB  be  the 
complement  of  ACB  or  AB ;  then  DK, 
which  is  the  versed  sine  of  DCB  or  DB, 
is  the  co-versed  sine  of  ACB  or  AB  • 
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also   FA,  the  versed  sine  of  ACB  or 
D 

K  - 


Co-roraed  Sine. 

AB,  is  the  co-versed  sine  of  DCB  or 
DB. 

COVER-SHAME,  n.    Something  used 
to  conceal  infamy. 
€OVER-SLUT,  n.  Something  to  hide 

sluttishness. 

COVERT,  a.  [Fr.  convert,  participle  of 
couvrir,  to  cover.]  1.  Covered;  hid; 
private ;  secret ;  concealed. 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 

Milton. 

2.  Disguised;  insidious. — 3.  Sheltered; 
not  open  or  exposed;  as,  a  covert  alley 
or  place. — 4.  Under  cover,  authority, 
or  protection ;  as,  a  feme-covert,  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  is  considered  as  being 
under  the  influence  and  protection  of 
her  husband. 

COVERT,  H.  A  covering,  or  covering 
place ;  a  place  which  covers  and  shel- 
ters ;  a  shelter ;  a  defence. 

A  tabernacle— for  a  covert   from    storm 
and  rain  ;   Isa.  iv. 

1  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings ; 
Ps.  Ixi. 

2.  A  thicket;  a  shady  place,  or  a  hiding 
place;  1  Sam.  xxv. ;  Job  xxxviii. 
Enforc't  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  farre  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand. 
Spenser,  Fuerie  Queen. 
COVERTLY,  adv.   Secretly;   closely; 
in  private;  insidiously. 

Amoag  the  poets,  Persius  corertlu  strikes 
at  Nero.  nrt/ifen. 

C^  VERTNESS,  n.  Secrecy  ;  privacy. 
COVERTS,  n.  In  ornilh.,  the  lesser 
coverts,  are  small  feathers  which  lie  in 
several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings  ;  the  greater  coverts,  are  the  fea- 
thers that  lie  immediately  over  the 
quill-feathers  and  the  secondaries;  and 
the  under  coverts,  are  the  feathers  that 
line  the  inside  of  the  wings. 
COVERTURE,n.  Covering;  shelter; 
defence. — 2.  In  law,  the  state  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  is  considered  as  un- 
der cover,  or  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  called  a  feme-co- 
vert or  femme-couvert.  The  coverture 
of  a  woman  disables  her  from  making 
contracts  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or 
husband,  without  his  allowance  or  con- 
firmation. 

COVET,  v.  t.  [Fr.  convoiter,  to  covet; 
Norm,  coveitant,  covetous;  covetise, 
greediness;  W.  cybyz, a  covetous  man; 
cybyzu,  to  covet.  The  Welsh  word  is 
pronounced  cybvthu;  and  cy  has  the 
power  of  con,  and  may  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  it.  The  last  constituent  part 
of  the  word  coincides  in  elements  with 
the  Latin  peto,  and  more  nearly  with 
the  Gr.  <reOu*,  to  desire.]  1.  To  desire 
or  wish  for,  with  eagerness;  to  desire 
earnestly  to  obtain,  or  possess  ;  in  « 
good  sense. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
2.  To  desire  inordinately ;  to  desire 
that  which  it  is  unlawful  to  obtain  or 
possess ;  in  a  bad  sense. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour'^ 
house  .,.  wife  ...  servant;  Ex.  xx. 
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COVET,  v.  i.  To  have  an  earnest  de- 
sire; 1  Tim.  vi. 

COlVETABLE.n.  That  may  be  coveted. 
COVETED,    pp.    Earnestly   desired; 
greatly  wished  or  longed  for. 
COVETEH,  n.  One  who  covets. 
COVETING,  pjw.  Earnestly  desiring, 
or  wishing  for ;  desiring  inordinately 
to  obtain  or  possess. 
COVETING,  n.  Inordinate  desire. 
COVET1NGLY,  adv.  With  eager  de- 
sire to  possess. 
COVETlSE.t  ".  Avarice. 
COVETOUS,  a.  [Fr.  conmUeux.}     1. 
Very  desirous ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  in  a 
good  sense ;    as,  covetous  of   wisdom, 
virtue,   or   learning. — 2.   Inordinately 
desirous ;  excessively  eager  to  obtain 
and  possess ;  directed  to  money  or  goods, 
avaricious. 

A  bishop  then  must  not  be  covetous;  1 
Tim.  Hi. 

COV'ETOUSLY,  adv.  With  a  strong 
or  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  and  pos- 
sess ;  eagerly ;  avariciously. 
COV'ETOUSNESS,  n.  A  strong  or  in- 
ordinate desire  of  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing some  supposed  good;  usually 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  applied  to  an  inor- 
dinate desire  of  wealth  or  avarice. 

Out  of  the  heart  proceedeth  cuvetonsnest ; 
Mark  vii. 

Mortify  your  members.. .and  cooetousnest, 
which  is  idolatry  ;  Col.  iii. 
2.  Strong  desire ;  eagerness. 
COVEY,  n.  [Fr.  couvee,  a  brood ;  cow- 
tier,  to  sit  on  or  brood,  to  lurk  or  lie 
hid;  Sp.  cobijar,  to  brood,  to  cover; 
Lat.  cttbo,  incubo.]  1.  A  brood  or  hatch 
of  birds :  an  old  fowl  with  her  brood 
of  young.  Hence,  a  small  flock  or 
number  of  fowls  together;  as,  a  covey 
of  partridges. — 2.  A  company ;  a  set. 
CO'VIN,  n.  [Fr.  couvine,  from  Lat 
convenire,  to  come  together.  In  Norm. 
Fr.  covyne  is  a  secret  place  or  meet- 
ing.] In  law,  a  collusive  or  deceitfu 
agreement  between  two  or  more  to 
prejudice  a  third  person. 
CO'VING,  n.  [See  COVE.]  In  building 
a  term  denoting  an  arch  or  arched  pro 
jecture,  as  when  houses  are  built  so  as 
to  project  over  the  ground-plot,  am 
the  turned  projecture  arched  with  tim- 
ber, lathed  and  plastered. — Covings  o) 
a  fire-place,  the  vertical  sides  whicl 
connect  the  jambs  with  the  breast 
[See  CHIMNEY.] 

CO'VIN OUS,  a.  Deceitful;  collusive 
fraudulent. 

COW,  ».  plur.  Cows;  old  plur.  Kine 
[Sax.  cu ;  Ger.  huh  ;  Lat.  ceva;  Sans 
go,  a  cow,  and  gau,  an  ox,  yodama, 
cowherd;  Heb.  ny;,  gaah,  to  low. 
The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  o 
animals  ;  a  quadruped  with  clovei 
hoofs,  whose  milk  furnishes  an  abun 
dance  of  food  and  profit  to  the  farmer 
Cows  are  of  various  breeds  ;  thos 
most  in  repute  in  this  country,  are  th 
Teeswater,  the  Devonshire,  and  th 
Ayrshire  breeds. — Sea-cow,  the  Mana 
tus,  a  species  of  the  Trichechus.  [Se 
SEA-COW.] 

COW,  TI.  The  top  of  a  chimney  which 
is  made  to  move  with  the  wind;  pro- 
perly a  cowl. 

COW,  r.  t.  [Qu.  Ice.  Ttufwa,  or  kuga,  to 
depress.]    To  depress  with  fear;    to 
(ink  the  spirits  or  courage;  to  oppress 
with  habitual  timidity. 
COW'-BANE,  n.  [cow  and  bane.}     A 
oopular  name  of  the  Cicuta  virosa. 
COW-BERRY,  TI.  Red  whortle-berry, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Baccinium. 
COW'-BUN'TING,     or     CATTLE. 


BIRD,  n.  The  Molothrus  pecoris  of 
Swainson,  an  American  bird,  about  the 
size  of  the  European  sky-lark,  and 
Belonging  to  the  family  Sturnidse,  or 
Starling  tribe ;  forming  many  of  the 


Cow-Bunting  bird. 

connecting  links  between  that  family 
and  the  Fringillidaj  or  Finches ;  but  it 
is  so  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  in 
its  habits  and  history,  that  it  cannot 
exactly  be  classed  in  the  same  division 
with  any  other  known  species.  The 
most  remarkable  trait  in  its  character 
is  the  unaccountable  practice  it  has  of 
dropping  its  eggsinto  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  to  be  hatched  by  them,  and  aban- 
doning its  progeny  to  the  care  of  stran- 
gers. It  has  never  been  known  to  drop 
more  than  one  egg  into  the  same  nest. 
It  is  migratory,  spending  its  winters 
regularly  in  the  lower  parts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
appearing  in  Pennsylvania  about  the 
Mth  of  March.  These  birds  often 
frequent^orn  and  rice  fields,  in  com- 
pany with  the  red-winged  troopials, 
but  are  more  commonly  found  accom- 
panying the  cattle,  feeding  on  the  seeds, 
worms.  &c.,  which  they  pick  upamon^st 
the  fodder,  and  from  the  excrements  of 
the  cattle,  which  they  scratch  up  for 
this  purpose. 

COWHAGE,  \  n.  [In  Bengalee,  a, 
COW-ITCH,  I  hoashe.']  A  legumi- 
nous plant  of  the  genus  Mucuna, 
native  of  warm  climates.  It  has  j1 
fibrous  root  and  an  herbaceous  climb 
ing  stalk,  with  red  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers, and  leguminous,  coriaceous  pods 
crooked  and  covered  with  sharp  hairs 

which  penetrate  the  skin,  and  cause  a? 

itching.     Cow-itch  is  used  medicinally 

as  a  vermifuge. 
COW-HERD,  n.   [See  HERD.]      One 

wthose  occupation  it  is  to  tend  cows. 
COW-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  building 

in  which  cows  are  kept  or  stabled. 
COW-KEEPER,  n.  One  whose  busi 

ness  is  to  keep  cows. 
COW-LEECH,  n.  [SraLKEcn.]     One 

who  professes  to  heal  the  diseases  o 

cows. 
COW-LEECHING,  n.  The  act  or  ar 

of  healing  the  distempers  of  cows. 
COW-LICK,   n.  A  tuft  of  hair   tha 

appears  as  if  licked  by  a  cow. 
COW-PARS'LEY.  n.  A  wild  umbelli 

ferous    plant,    called    Chffirophyllu 

temnlum. 
COWPARSNEP,  n.   A  wild  umbelli 

ferous  plant,  called  Heracleum  spon 

dylium. 

COW-PEN,  n.  A  pen  for  cows. 
COW-POX,  TI.   The  vaccine  diseas 

which  appears  on  the  teats  of  the  cow 

in  the  form  of  vesicles  of  a  blue  co 

lour,  approaching  to  a  livid.     Thes 
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vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and 
depressed  at  the  centre;  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  inflammation,  and  contain 
a  limpid  fluid.  This  fluid  or  virus  is 
capable  of  communicating  genuine 
cow-pox  to  the  human  subject,  and  of 
conferring,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, a  complete  and  permanent  se- 
curity against  small-pox.  The  disease 
called  the  grease,  in  the  horse's  heel, 
is  said  to  possess  the  same  virtue.  [.Se,1 
VACCINATION.,] 

"OW-QUAKES,   ?i.    Quaking  grass, 
the  Briza,  a  genus  of  plants. 
;O  WSLIP,    \  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
/OW'S-LIP,  (     Primula,  or  primrose, 
of  several   varieties.     The   American 
cowslip  belongs  to  the  genus  Dodeca- 
theon  ;   the  Jerusalem  and  mountain 
cowslip  to  the  genus  Pulmonaria. 
3OW'S'-LUNGWORT,  «.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Verbascum. 
JOW-STONE,  n.  A   local  term  for 
boulders  of  the  green-sand. 
JOW-TREE,  it.    [Sp.  palo  de  vaca.] 
Galactodendronutile, a  South  American 
plant,  belonging  to  the  nal.  order  Ur- 
ticacese,  from  which,  when  wounded,  a 


Cow-Tre*. 

milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharged  in 
such  abundance,  as  to  render  it  an  im- 
portant object  to  the  poor  natives  in 
whose  country  it  grows. 

COW-WEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Chsorophyllum,  or  chervil. 

COW-WHEAT,   n.    A   plant  of    the 
genus  Melampyrum. 

COWARD,  B.  [Fr.  couard ;  Arm. 
couhard.  The  original  French  ortho- 
graphy was  culvert,  and  it  bus  been 
supposed  to  be  from  culum  vertere,  to 
turn  the  tail.  This  suggestion  receives 
countenance  from  the  corresponding 
word  in  Italian,  codardo,  codardia, 
which  would  seem  to  be  from  coda, 
the  tail ;  and  it  derives  confirmation 
from  the  use  of  the  word  in  heraldry 
In  Welsh,  it  is  cacan,  cacyi,  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  caco.]  1.  A  person 
who  wants  courage  to  meet  danger;  a 
poltroon ;  a  timid  or  pusillanimous  man . 
A  coward  does  not  always  escape  with 
disgrace,  but  sometimes  loses  his  life.  South. 
2.  In  her.,  a  term  given  to  a  lion  borne 
in  the  escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled 
between  his  legs. 

CO  WARD,  a.  Destitute  of  courage; 
timid;  base;  as,  a  coward  wretch. — 2. 
Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  fear, 
or  timidity ;  as,  coward  cry ;  coward  joy. 
COWARD,  v.  t.  To  make  timorous. 
COWARDED.  pp.  Made  cowardly. 
COWARDICE,  n.  [Fr.  couardise;  Sp. 
cobardia.]     Want  of  courage  to  face 
danger;  timidity;  pusillanimity;  fear 
of  exposing  one's  person  to  danger. 
Cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame.    Drydtn, 
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Did  cou-ardice,  did  injustice,  ever  save  A 
(linking  state  ?  Amet. 

GO  WARDING,  ppr.  Making  coward- 
ly. 

COWARDIZE,t>.  t.  To  render  coward- 
ly. 

COWARDIZED,  pp.  Rendered 
cowardly. 

COWARDIZING,  ppr.  Rendering 
cowardly. 

COW'ARDLIKE,  a.  Resembling  a 
coward;  mean. 

COWARDLINESS,  n.  Want  of  cour- 
age; timidity;  cowardice. 

COWARDLY,  a.  Wanting  courage 
to  face  danger ;  timid  ;  timorous  ;  fear- 
ful; pusillanimous.  —  2.  Mean;  base; 
befitting  a  coward;  as,  a  cowardly  ac- 
tion— 3.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  dan- 
ger ;  as,  cowardly  silence. 

COWARDLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  coward;  meanly;  basely. 

COWARDOCS.t  a.  Cowardly. 

COWARDSHIP,t  «.  Cowardice. 

COWDIE-PINE,  or  COWRIE- 
PINE,  n.  The  Dammara  australis,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Coni- 
ferae,  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  yield- 
ing a  peculiar  resin. 

COWED,  pp.  Depressed  with  fear. 

COWER,  v.  i.  [W.  cwrian,  to  squat, 
or  cower;  cwr,  a  circle;  Ger.  kauern.] 
To  sink  by  bending  the  knees;  to 
crouch;  to  squat;  to  stoop  or  sink 
downward. 

Our  dame  sits  covering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire. 
Dryden. 

COWER,t  v.  t.  To  cherish  with  care. 

COWERED,  pp.  Cherished  with  care. 

COWING,  ppr.  Depressing  with  fear. 

CO  WISH,  a.  Timorous;  fearful; 
cowardly.  [Lit.  vs.] 

COWL,  n.  [contracted  from  Sax.  cugle, 
cugele;  Lat.  cucullus;  Ir.  cochal.]  1.  A 
monk's  hood,  or  habit,  worn  by  the 
Bernardines  and  Benedictines.  It  is 
either  white  or  black. 
What  difl'er  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and 
cowl?  Pope. 

2.  A  vessel  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
twixt two  persons,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water. — 3.  A  cover  for  a  chimney 
which  turns  with  the  wind. 

COWL'-STAFF,  n.  A  staff  or  pole  on 
which  a  vessel  is  supported  between 
two  persons. 

COWL'ED,  a.  Wearing  a  cowl;  hood- 
ed ;  in  shape  of  a  cowl ;  as,  a  cowled 
leaf. 

COWLIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  cow. 

CO-WORK'ER,  n.  One  that  works  with 
another;  a  co-operator. 

COWRY,  n.  A  small  shell,  the  Cypraa 
moneta,  used  for  coin  in  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies.  Also,  other  shells  of  the 
genus  Cyprtea.  The  beauty  of  the 
cowry-shells  has 
procured  them  a 
place  among  the 
ornaments  of  our 
chimney-pieces, and 
they  have  been  in 
demand  among  ci- 
vilized and  uncivi- 
lized nations  time 
out  of  memory. 
Cowries  are  also 
used  as  small  coin  in  many  parti,  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  in  Africa.  The  shells  used  as 
currency  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands. 

COX'COMB,  n.  [cock's  comb.]  The 
top  of  the  head. — 2.  The  comb  resem- 
bling that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed 
fools  wore  formerly  in  their  caps. — 3. 


A  fop ;  a  vain  showy  fellow ;  a  super- 
ficial pretender  to  knowledgeoraccom- 
plishments.— 4.  A  kind  of  red  flower ; 
a  name  given  to  a  species  of  Celosia, 
and  some  other  plants. 
COX'COMBLY.f  a.  Like  a  coxcomb. 

COX'COMBRY,  ».  The  manners  of  a 
coxcomb;  foppishness. 

COXCOM'ICAL.  a.  Foppish;  vain; 
conceited ;  a  low  word. 

COY,  a.  [Fr.  coi,  or  coy,  quiet,  still,  con- 
tracted probably  from  the  Lat.  quietus, 
or  its  root,  or  from  cautus.]  Modest ; 
silent;  reserved;  not  accessible;  shy; 
not  easily  condescending  to  familiarity. 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 

Walter. 

COY,  r.  t.  To  behave  with  reserve ;  to 
be  silent  or  distant ;  to  refrain  from 
speech  or  free  intercourse. — 2.  To  make 
difficulty ;  to  be  backward  or  unwil- 
ling ;  not  freely  to  condescend. — 3.  To 
smooth  or  stroke. 

€OY,f  for  Decoy,  to  allure. 

CO  Y'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  coy,  or  reserved. 

COY'LY,  ado.  With  reserve ;  with  dis- 
inclination to  familiarity. 

COY'NESS,  n.  Reserve;  unwillingness 
to  become  familiar ;  disposition  to  avoid 
free  intercourse,  by  silence  or  retire- 
ment. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would coynett  feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

CpY'POU,  or  COY'PTJ,  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  rodent  quadruped  of  South 
America.  Its  head  is  large  and  de- 
pressed, its  neck  short  and  stout,  its 
limbs  short,  its  tail  long  and  round, 
and  it  swims  in  water  with  great  ease. 
It  is  valued  for  its  fur,  which  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

COYS'TREL,  n.  A  species  of  degene- 
rate hawk. 

COZ.     A  contraction  of  Cousin. 

COZ'EN,  v.  t.  (cuz'n.)  [Qu.  Arm.  couc- 
zyein,  couchiein,  concheza,  to  cheat,  or 
to  waste  and  fritter  away.  In  Kuss. 
hosnodei  is  a  cheat.  Qu.  chouse  and 
cheat.]  1.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud. 

He  that  suffers  a  government  to  be  abused 
by  carelessness  and  neglect,  does  the  same 
thing  with  him  that  corruptly  sets  himself 
to  cozen  it.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  deceive ;  to  beguile. 

Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  know- 
ledge of  the  letters.  Locke. 

COZ'ENAftE,  n.  Cheat;  trick;  fraud; 
deceit;  artifice;  the  practice  of  cheat- 
ing. 

COZ'ENED,  pp.  Cheated;  defrauded; 
beguiled. 

COZ'ENER,  n.  One  who  cheats  or  de- 
frauds. 

COZ'ENING,  ppr.  Cheating ;  defraud- 
ing ;  beguiling. 

€O'ZY,  a.  Snugly  seated. 

CRAB,  n.  [Sax.  crabba  and  hrefen;  Ger. 
hrabbe,  krebs;  Fr.  ecrenisse;  W.  crav, 
claws ;  cravanc,  a  crab ;  cravu,  to 
scratch;  Gr.  *«;«£*:  Lat.  carabus. 
It  may  be  allied  to  the  Ch.  --.3,  herabh, 


to  plough,  Eng.  to  ffrave,  engrave,  Lat. 
scribo,  Gr.  >•{*?«.,  literally,  to  scrape  or 


scratch.]  1.  A  crustaceous  fish,  the 
cray-fish,  Cancer,  a  genus  containing 
numerous  species.  They  have  usually 
ten  feet,  two  of  which  are  furnished 
with  claws;  two  eyes,  pedunculated, 
elongated,  and  movable.  To  this 
genus  belong  the  lobster,  the  shrimp, 
&c — 2.  A  wild  apple,  or  the  tree  pro- 
ducing it;  so  named  from  its  rough 
taste — 3.  A  peevish  morose  person. — 
4.  A  wooden  engine  with  three  claws 
for  launching  ships  and  heaving  them 
into  the  dock — 5.  A  pillar  used  some- 
times for  the  same  purpose  as  a  cap- 
stan. It  is  an  upright  shaft,  having 
several  holes  at  the  top,  through  which 
long  levers  are  thrust.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  simple  portable  crane 
on  the  wheel  and  axle  principle,  which 
is  chiefly  used  for  raising  building  ma- 
terials to  the  tops  of  houses,  &e. — 6. 

Cancer,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac Crab's 

claws,  in  the  materia  medico,  the  tips  of 
the  claws  of  the  common  crab ;  used 
as  absorbents. — Crab's  eyes,  in  pharm., 
concretions  formed  in  the  stomach  of 
the  cray-fish.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  side,  and  depressed  and  sinuated  on 
the  other,  considerably  heavy,  mode- 
rately hard,  and  without  smell.  They 
are  absorbent,  discussive,  and  diuretic. 
—Crab-lice,  small  insects  that  stick 
fast  to  the  skin. 

CRAB,  a.  Sour;  rough;  austere.  [Qu. 
crab,  supra,  or  Lat.  acerbus.] 

CRAB'-APPLE,  n.  A  wild  apple.  fSce. 
CRAB,  No.  2.] 

CRAB'-GRASS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  Digitaria. 

CRAB'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  that  bears 
crabs. 

CRAB'- YAWS,  n.  The  name  of  a  dis- 
ease in  the  West  Indies,  being  a  kind 
of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
hard  callous  lips. 

CRAB'BED,  a.  [from  crab.]  Rough ; 
harsh;  austere;  sour;  peevish;  mo- 
rose; cynical;  applied  to  the  temper. — 

2.  Rough ;  harsh  ;  applied  to  things. — 

3.  Difficult;  perplexing;  as,  a  crabbed 
author  or  subject. 

CR AB'BEDLY,  adv.  Peevishly ;  rough- 
ly ;  morosely;  with  perplexity. 

CRAB'BEDNESS,7i.  Roughness;  harsh- 
ness.— 2.  Sourness  ;  peevishness  ;  aspe- 
rity— 3.  Difficulty ;  perplexity. 

CRAB'BY,  a.  Difficult. 
^RAB'ER,  n.  The  water-rat. 

CR  AB  'ITE,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  petrified  crab  or  craw-fish 

CRABRO'NIDj;,  n.  A  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Aculeata,  and  subsection  Fossores,  or 
false  wasps,  having  a  large  head,  and 
appearing  almost  square  when  viewed 
from  above.  It  includes  ten  genera. 

CKA'CIDJE,  n.  A  family  of  gallinace- 
ous birds,  which  connect  the  Insessores 
with  the  Rasores.  They  have  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  head 
feathered  and  generally  crested.  There 
are  several  genera,  natives  of  South 
America,  New  Holland,  and  several 
other  foreign  countries. 

CRACK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  craquer^  Ger.  hra- 
chen;  W.  rhecain;  probably  from  the 
root  of  break, wrec!t,and  coinciding  with 
the  Gr.  i<i/*a,,  fan*;  also  with  Eng. 
creah,  croak.  The  W.  has  also  crig,  a 
crack,  from  rhig,  a  notch.]  ] .  To  rend, 
break,  or  burst  into  chinks ;  to  break 
partially;  to  divide  the  parts  a  little 
from  each  other;  as,  to  crack  a  board 
or  a  rock ;  or  to  break  without  an  en- 
tire severance  of  the  parts ;  as,  to  crack 
glass  or  ice — 2.  To  break  in  pieces; 
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as,  to  crack  nuts — 3.  To  break  with 
grief;  to  affect  deeply;  to  pain;  to 
torture;  as,  to  crack  the  heart.  We 
now  use  break  or  rend  — 4.  To  open 
and  drink  ;  as,  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
•wine. — 6.  To  thrust  out,  or  cast  with 
smartness  ;  as,  to  crack  a  joke. — 6.  To 
snap;  to  make  a  sharp  sudden  noise; 
as,  to  crack  a  whip. — 7.  To  break  or 
destroy. — 8.  To  impair  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to 
disorder ;  to  make  crazy :  as,  to  crack 
the  brain. 

CRACK,  v.  i.  To  burst;  to  open  in 
chinks ;  as,  the  earth  cracks  by  frost ; 
or  to  be  marred  without  an  opening ; 
as,  glass  cracks  by  a  sudden  application 
of  heat.— 2.  To  fall  to  ruin,  or  to  be 
impaired. 

The  credit  of  the  exchequer  crackt,  when 
little  comes  in  and  much  goes  out.  [N"t 
elegant.]  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  or  sharp  sudden 
sound;  as,  the  clouds  crack;  the  whip 
cracks.— 4.  To  boast;  to  brag;  that  is, 
to  utter  vain,  pompous,  blustering 
words ;  with  of. 

The  Ethiops  of  their    sweet   complexion 
crack.     INot  eltgcmt.]  Shak. 

CRACK,  n.  [Gr.  p«y«.-.]  1.  A  disrup- 
tion ;  a  chink  or  fissure ;  a  narrow 
breach;  a  crevice;  a  partial  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  substance,  with  or 
without  an  opening;  as,  a  crack  in  tim- 
ber, in  a  wall,  or  in  glass. — 2.  A  burst 
of  sound;  a  sharp  or  loud  sound,  ut- 
tered suddenly  or  with  vehemence;  the 
sound  of  any  thing  suddenly  rent;  a 
violent  report ;  as,  the  crack  of  a  fall- 
ing house;  the  crack  of  a  whip. — 3. 
Change  of  voice  in  puberty. — 4.  Crazi- 
ness  of  intellect;  or  a  crazy  person. — 
5.  A  boast,  or  boaster.  [Low.} — 6.  Breach 
of  chastity  ;  and  a  prostitute.  [Low.] 
— 7. ^  A  lad ;  an  instant. 

CRACK'-BRAINED,  a.  Having  intel- 
lects impaired ;  crazy. 

€RACK'ED,  pp.  Burst  or  split ;  rent ; 
broken ;  partially  severed. — 2.  Impair- 
ed; crazy. 

CRACK'ER,  n.  A  noisy  boasting  fel- 
low.—2.  A  rocket ;  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder confined  so  as  to  explode  with 
noise. — 3.  That  which  cracks  any  thing. 

CRACK'-HEMP,)  n.  A  wretch  fated 

CRACK'-ROPE,  J  to  the  gallows;  one 
who  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

CRACK'ING,  ppr.  Breaking  or  divid- 
ing partially ;  opening ;  impairing  ; 
snapping ;  uttering  a  sudden  sharp  or 
loud  sound ;  boasting ;  casting  jokes. 

CRACK'LE,  v.  t.  [dim.  of  crack.]  To 
make  slight  cracks ;  to  make  small 
abrupt  noises,  rapidly  or  frequently 
repeated ;  to  decrepitate ;  as,  burning 
thorns  crackle. 

CRACKLING,  ppr.  Making  slight 
cracks,  or  abrupt  noises. 

CRACK'LING,  n.  The  making  of  small 
abrupt  cracks  or  reports,  frequently 
repeated. 

The  crackling  of  thorns   under  a  pot ; 
Eccles.  vii. 
2.  The  browned  skin  of  roast  pig. 

CRACK'LINGS,  n.   A  kind  of  cakes 
used  for  dogs'  food,  made  from   the 
refuse  of  tallow-melting. 
CRACK'NEL,  n.  A  hard  brittle  cake 

or  biscuit ;  1  Kings  xiv.  3. 
€RACK'-SKULL,  n    A  person  whose 
intellect  is  disordered ;  a  hare-brained 
fellow.      Used    by   Goldsmith  as    an 
adjective :  Crack-skull  Common. 
CRA'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  cradel;  W.  cryd,  a 
rocking  or  shaking,  a  cradle;  crydu,  to 
shake  or  tremble;  crydian,  crydiaw,  id.; 


from  rhyd,  a  moving  ;  Ir.  crnaiham,  to 
shake;  Gr.  *•*?*«.,  id.,  and  to  swing; 
Heb.  t^,  hared,  to  tremble  or  shake, 
to  palpitate ;  Syr.  in  Ethp.,  to  rub  or 
scrape.  Without  the  first  letter,  W. 
rhyd,  Heb.Ch.  Eth.  -y,  rahad,  to  trem- 
ble, to  shake.  In  Ar.  raada,  to  thunder, 
to  impress  terror,  to  tremble ;  and  rada, 
to  run  hither  and  thither,  to  move  one 
way  and  the  other,  to  tremble  or  shake.] 

1.  A  movable  machine  of  various  con- 
structions, placed  on  circular  pieces  of 
board,  for  rocking  children  or  infirm 
persons  to  sleep,  for  alleviating  pain, 
or  giving  moderate  exercise. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age.  Pope. 

2.  Infancy.     From  the  cradle,  is  from 
the  state  of  infancy;  in  the  cradle,  in  a 
state  of  infancy. — 3.  That  part  of  the 
stock  of  across-bow  where  the  missile  is 
put. — 4.  In  sur.,  a  case  in  which  a  broken 
leg  is  laid,  after  being  set. — 5.  In  ship- 
building,  a  frame   placed    under  the 
bottom   of  a  ship  for   launching.     It 
supports  the  ship,  and  slides  down  the 
timbers  or  passage  called  the  ways. — 
6.  A  standing  bedstead  for  wounded 
seamen. — 7.  In  en  graving,  an  instrument 
formed  of  steel,  and  resembling  a  chisel, 
with  one  sloping  side,  used  in  scraping 
mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate. 
— 8.  In  husbandry,  a  frame  of  wood, 
with  long  bending  teeth,  fastened  to  a 
scythe,  for  laying  oats  and  other  cereal 
grasses  in  a  swathe  as  they  are  cut. — 
9.  In  arch.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  centering  of  ribs,  latticed  with  spars, 
used  for  building  culverts. — 10.  Cratch 
or  eafi  cradle,  an  ancient  play  among 
children,  still  practised  in  Britain ;  it  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  wish  to 
represent,  by  a  piece  of  string  woven 
together,  the  creche  or  cradle  of  our 
Saviour. 

CRA'DLE,  v.  t.  To  lay  in  a  cradle ;  to 

rock  in  a  cradle;  to  compose,  or  quiet. 
It  cradles  their  fears  to  sleep.  D.  A.  Clark. 

2.  To  nurse  in  infancy. — 3.  To  cut  and 

lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 
CRA'DLE,  v.  i.  To  lie  or  lodge  in  a  cradle. 
CRA'DLE-CLOTHES,  n.  The  clothes 

used  for  covering  one  in  a  cradle. 
CRA'DLED,  pp.  Laid  or  rocked  in  a 

cradle ;  cut  and  laid  with  a  cradle,  as 

CRA'DLE-SCtTHE,  n.  A  scythe  used 
in  a  cradle  for  cutting  grain. 

CRA'DLE  VAULT,  n.  An  improper 
term  for  a  cylindrical  vault 

CRA'DLING,  ppr.  Laying  or  rocking 
in  a  cradle  ;  cutting  and  laying  with  a 
cradle,  as  grain. 

CRA'DLING,  n.  Timber  framing  for 
sustaining  the  lath  and  plaster  of 
vaulted  ceilings.  Also  the  frame-work 
to  which  the  entablature  of  a  wooden 
shop  front  is  attached. 

CRAFT,  n.  [Sax.  cr&ft,  art,  cunning, 
power,  force;  Ger.  Sw.  and  Dan.  hraft, 
power,  faculty;  W.  crew,  cryv,  strong; 
crevu,  to  cry,  to  scream;  to  crave;  cry- 
vau,  to  strengthen,  to  wax  strong ;  era/, 
a  clasp ;  crafu,  to  hold,  to  comprehend, 
to  perceive ;  crafus,  of  quick  percep- 
tion. The  primary  sense  is  to  strain 
or  stretch.  Hence  strength,  skill,  a 
crying  out,  holding,  &c.]  1.  Art ; 
ability  ;  dexterity ;  skill. 

Poesy   is   the    poet's    skill    or   craft   of 
making.  B.  Jontitn. 

2.  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  applied  to  bad  purposes ;  artifice ; 
guile ;  skill  or  dexterity  employed  to 
effect  purposes  by  deceit. 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how 
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they  might  take  him  by  craft,  and  put  him 
to  death  ;   Mark  xiv. 

3.  Art;  skill;  dexterity  in  a  particular 
manual  occupation  ;  heuce,  the  occu- 
pation or  employment  itself;   manual 
art;  trade. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth ;   Acts  xix. 

4.  All  sorts  of  vessels   employed   in 
loading  or  unloading  ships,  as  lighters, 
hoys,  barges,  scows,  &c. — Small  craft 
is  a  term  given  to  small  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  as  sloops,  schooners,  cutters,  &C. 

CRAFT.t  v.  i.  To  play  tricks. 

CRAFT'lLY,  adv.  [See  CRAFTY  ]  With 
craft,  cunning,  or  guile;  artfully;  cun- 
ningly; with  more  art  than  honesty. 

CRAFT'INESS,  n.  Artfulness;  dexte- 
rity in  devising  and  effecting  a  purpose ; 
cunning  ;  artifice  ;  stratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness; 
Job  v. 

Not  walking  in  crrtftinpts,  nor  handling 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully;   2  Cor.  iv. 

CRAFTS'MAN,  n.  An  artificer;  a 
mechanic;  one  skilled  in  a  manual 
occupation. 

CRAFTS-MASTER,  n.  One  skilled  in 
his  craft  or  trade. 

CRAFT'y,  a.  Cunning;  artful;  skilful 
in  devising  and  pursuing  a  scheme,  by 
deceiving  others,  or  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance;  wily;  sly; 
fraudulent. 

Hedisappointcththedcvicesoftliecra//y; 
Job  v. 

2.  Artful;  cunning;  in  a  good  sense, 
or  in  a  laudable  pursuit. 

Being  crafty,  1  caught  you  with  guile  ; 
2  Cor.  xil. 

CRAG,  n.  [W.  Scot,  and  Ir.  craig ; 
Gaelic,  creag;  probably  Gr.  fax"**  f'X'i, 
from  the  root  of  fan*,  to  break,  like 
rapes,  in  Latin,  from  the  root  of  rumpo, 
rttpi,  and  crepido,  from  crepo.  See 
CRACK.  The  name  is  taken  from  break- 
ing, Lat./rani/o,  forfrayo;  andfragosvx 
and  craggy  are  the  same  word  with 
different  prefixes;  Eng.  ragged.  The 
Kt*-fei  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  retains  the  Celtic  ortho- 
graphy.] 1.  A  steep  rugged  rock;  a 
rough  broken  rock,  or  point  of  a  rock. — 
2.  In  min.,  a  tertiary  deposit  of  gravel. 

CRAG,  n.  [Sax.  hracca,  the  neck;  Scot. 
crag,  or  craig  ;  Gr.  pax'-"-  The  same 
word  probably  as  the  preceding,  from 
its  roughness,  or  break.  Some  now  call 
it  rack.]  The  neck,  formerly  applied 
to  the  neck  of  a  human  being,  as  in 
Spenser.  We  now  apply  it  to  the  neck 
or  neck-piece  of  mutton,  and  call  it  a 
scrag  of  mutton.  In  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, a  local  term  for  a  deposit,  usually 
of  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  older  plio- 
cene period. 

CRAG'-BUILT,  a.  Built  with  crags. 

CRAG'GED,  a.  Full  of  crags  or  broken 
rocks ;  rough  ;  rugged ;  abounding 
with  prominences,  points,  and  inequa- 
lities. 

CRAG'GEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  crags,  or  broken  pointed 
rocks. 

CRAG'GINESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
craggy. 

CRA'G'GY,  a.  Full  of  crags ;  abound- 
ing with  broken  rocks;  rugged  with 
projecting  points  of  rocks;  as,  thecrap- 
gy  side  of  a  mountain ;  a  craggy  cliff. 

CRAKE,  n.  A  boast.     [See  CRACK.) 

CRAKE,  n.  [Qu.  Gr.  x(i{,  from  *?i«».] 
The  corn-crake,  a  migratory  fowl,  is  a 
species  of  the  rail,  Kallus,  found  among 
grass,  corn,  broom,  or  furze.  Its  cry  is 
very  singular,  crek,  creh,  and  is  imitated 
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by  rubbing  the  blade  of  a  knife  on  an 
indented  bone,  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
coyed into  a  net.  These  birds  make 
their  appearance  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
take  their  departure  to  warmer  cli- 
mates before  the  approach  of  winter. 

CRAKE-BERRY,  n.  A  species  of  Km- 
petrum  or  berry-bearing  heath. 

CRAM,  u.  t.  [Sax.  crammian;  Sw.  kra- 
ma;  coinciding  in  sense,  and  probably 
in  origin  with  ram.]  1.  To  press  or 
drive,  particularly  in  filling  or  thrust- 
ing one  thing  into  another ;  to  stuff;  to 
crowd;  to  fill  to  superfluity;  as,  to 
cram  any  thing  into  a  basket  or  bag  ; 
to  cram  a  room  with  people ;  to  cram 
victuals  down  the  throat. — 2.  To  fill 
with  food  beyond  satiety  ;  to  stuff. 

Children  would  be  metre  free  from  dis- 
eases, if  they  were  not  crammed  so  much  by 
fond  mothers.  Locke. 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force ;  to  crowd. 
Fate  has  crammed  us  all  into  one  lease. 
Drydeii. 

CRAM,  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond 
satiety;  to  stuff. 

CKAM'BE  MARI'TIMA,  or  SEA- 
KALE,  n.  A  glaucous  spreading  plant, 
with  broad-toothed  sinuated  leaves  and 
dense  corymbs  of  large  white  flowers, 
found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Britain,  and  now  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate 
tender  shoots.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  and  order  siliculosa, 
Linn.,  and  nat.  order  Cruciferaa. 

€RAM'BO,n.  A  rhyme;  a  play  in  which 
one  person  gives  a  word,  to  which  ano- 
ther finds  a  rhyme. 

CRAM'BUS,  n.  A  genus  of  moths  of  the 
family  Tineidae.  In  crossing  dry  mea- 
dows in  the  summer  time,  we  observe 
numerous  little  moths  fly  from  the 
grass  at  every  step  we  take ;  such  are 
the  insects  which  constitute  the  genus 
Crambus,  and  of  which  there  are  about 
forty  species  in  this  country.  They  are 
called  in  England  the  veneers,  and 
sometimes  grass-moths. 

CRAMER'IA,  or  KRAMER'IA,  n.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Polygalaceae.  The  C.  triandria 
is  a  Peruvian  tree,  the  root  of  which  is 
called  rhatany,  a  substance  that  has 
been  long  known  to  the  manufacturers 
of  port  wine.  It  is  a  powerful  astrin- 

CRAME'RIG  ACID,  B.  An  acid  found 
in  rhatany  root,  said  to  be  the  root  of 
Crameria  triandria.  It  is  crystallizable, 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  sour  as- 
tringent taste.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
strong  affinity  to  baryta. 
CRAM'MED,  pp.  Stuffed;  crowded; 
thrust  in;  filled  with  food. 
CRAM'MING,  ppr.  Driving  in;  stuff- 
ing; crowding;  eating  beyond  satiety 
or  sufficiency. 

CRAMP,  n.  [Sax.  hramma;  Ger.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  hrampe;  It.  rampone,  a  cramp- 
iron.  Qu.  Ir.  crampa,  a  knot.  If  m  is 
radical,  this  word  may  accord  with  the 
Celtic  crom;  Ger.  hrumm,  crooked,  from 
shrinking,  contracting.  But  if  p  is  ra- 
dical, this  word  accords  with  the  W. 
craf,  a  clasp,  a  cramp-iron,  crafu,  to 
secure  hold  of,  to  comprehend,  Ir.  cra- 
padh,  to  shrink  or  contract.  The  sense 
is  to  strain  or  stretch.]  1.  Spasm;  the 
contraction  of  a  limb,  or  some  muscle 
of  the  body,  attended  with  pain,  and 
sometimes  with  convulsions  or  numb- 
ness  Restraint ;  confinement ;  that 

which  hinders  from  motion  or  expan- 
sion. 


A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great 
mind.  L'  Ettratige. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends, 
serving  to  hold  together  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, stones,  &c.;  a  cramp-iron.  [Fr. 
crampon;  It.  rampone.] — 4.  A  portable 
kind  of  iron  press,  chiefly  employed  for 
closely  compressing  the  joints  of  frame- 
work. 

€RAMP,  v.  t.  To  pain  or  affect  with 
spasms. — 2.  To  confine;  to  restrain; 
to  hinder  from  action  or  expansion  ; 
as,  to  cramp  the  exertions  of  a  nation ; 
to  cramp  the  genius. — 3.  To  fasten, 
confine,  or  hold  with  a  cramp  or 
cramp-iron. 

CRAMP,  (/.Difficult;  knotty.  [Lit.vs.] 

CRAMP'ED,  pp.  Affected  with  spasm; 
convulsed;  confined;  restrained. 

€RAMP'-FISH,  n.  The  torpedo  or  elec- 
tric ray,  the  touch  of  which  affects  a 
person  like  electricity,  causing  a  slight 
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shock,  and   producing  numbness,  tre- 

mour,  and  sickness  of    the   stomach. 

[See  TORPEDO.] 
€RAMP'ING,pj>r.Affecting  with  cramp; 

confining. 
CRAMP'-IRON,  n.   An  iron  used  for 

fastening  things  together;  a  cramp, — 

which  see. 
Clt  AM'l'IT,  n   A  piece  of  metal  at  the 

end  of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword. — In 

Scotland,  it  signifies  a  cramp-iron,  and 

also  a  piece  of  iron  made  to  fit  the  sole 

of  the  shoe,  with  small  pikes  in  it,  for 

keeping  the  foot  firm  on  ice  or  slippery 

ground. 
CRAM'POONS,  n.   Iron   instruments 

fastened  to  the  shoes  of  a  storming 
party,  to  assist  them  in  climbing  a 
rampart. — 2.  In  arch.,  an  apparatus 
used  in  the  raising  of  timber  or  stones, 
consisting  of  two  hooked  pieces  of  iron 
hinged  together  somewhat  like  double 
callipers. 

€RA'NAGE,  n.  [from  crane.  Low 
Lat.  cranaijium.~\  The  liberty  of  using 
a  crane  at  a  wharf  for  raising  wares 
from  a  vessel ;  also,  the  money  or  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

CRAN'BERRY,  n.  [crane  and  berry.] 
The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Oxycoccus, 
[sour  berry,]  a  berry  that  grows  on  a 
slender,  bending  stalk.  It  is  also 
called  moss-berry  or  moor-berry,  as  it 
grows  only  on  peat-bogs,  or  swampy 
land.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  red, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  or  of 
the  hawthorn  berry.  These  berries 
form  a  sauce  of  exquisite  flavour,  and 
are  used  for  tarts.  The  cranberry  of 
the  United  States  is  the  O.  macrocar- 
pus,  that  of  Europe  is  the  O.  palustris. 
What  is  sometimes  called  the  cranberry 
in  Scotland  is  the  Vaccinium  vitis 
Idaea.  [The  common  pronunciation, 
cramberry,  is  erroneous.] 

€RANCH.     See  CRAUNCH. 

€RANE,  n.  [Sax.  cran;  Ger.  Jtrahn; 
W.  garan;  Gr.  }.t{«»«s,  whence  geran- 
ium, the  plant,  crane's-bill.  The  word 
in  Welsh  signifies  a  shank  or  shaft,  a 
crane  or  heron.  This  fowl  then  may 
be  named  from  its  long  legs.  Qu.  ;--, 
haran,  to  shoot.]  1.  A  migratory  fowl 
of  the  genus  Ardea,  belonging  to  the 
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grallic  order.  The  bill  is  straight, 
sharp,  and  long,  with  a  furrow  from 
the  nostrils  toward  the  point;  the  nos- 
trils are  linear,  and  the  feet  have  four 
toes.  The«e  fowls  have  long  legs,  and 


Cvmmou  Crane  (Ardea  grui). 

a  long  neck,  being  destined  to  wade 
and  seek  their  food  among  grass  and 
reeds  in  marshy  grounds.  The  com- 
mon crane  is  about  four  feet  in  length, 
of  a  slender  body. — 2.  A  machine  for 
raising  great  weights,  and  depositing 
them  at  some  distance  from  their 
original  place;  for  example,  raising 
bales  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and 
depositing  them  on  the  quay.  Cranes 
are  generally  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  wheel  and  axle,  cog-wheel, 
or  wheel  and  pinion.  A  very  efficient 
wheel  and  pinion  crane,  much  used  on 
quays,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 


figure.  It  consists  of  a  jib  or  trans- 
verse beam,  inclined  to  the  vertical  in 
an  angle  of  40°  or  50°,  which,  by  means 
of  a  collar,  turns  on  a  vertical  arbour. 
The  upper  end  of  the  jib  carries  a 
fixed  pulley,  and  the  lower  end  a  cylin- 
der, which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wheel 
and  pinion.  The  weight  is  made  fast 
to  a  rope  which  passes  over  the  pul- 
ley, and  is  wound  round  the  cylinder. 
On  turning  the  cylinder,  the  weight  is 
raised  as  far  as  necessary;  the  jib  is 
then  turned  on  its  arbour  till  the  weight 
is  brought  immediately  over  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  deposited ;  when,  by 
withdrawing  the  moving  power,  it  is 
allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  gravity. 
Cranes  may  be  constructed  of  immense 
power ;  they  are  generally  turned  by 
human  force;  sometimes,  however,  by 
a  steam-engine.  —  3.  A"  siphon,  or 
crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out 
of  a  cask. 

CRANE-FLY,  n.  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  of  many  species.  The  mouth 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  head;  the 
upper  jaw  is  arched;  the  palpi  are 
two,  curved,  and  longer  than  the  head; 
the  proboscis  is  short. 
CRANE'S-BILL,  n.The  plant  geranium. 
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of  many  species;  so  named  from  an 
appendage  of  the  seed-vessel,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane  or  stork. 
Some  of  the  species  have  beautiful 
flowers  and  a  fragrant  odour,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  are  valued  for  their  astrin- 
gent properties.  [See  CRANE.] — 2.  A 
pair  of  pincers  used  by  surgeons. 

CRANIOG'NOMY.n.  [Gr. «.«.«,;  Lat. 
cranium,  the  skull,  and  Gr.  y>«jua>, 
index.]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
determining  the  properties  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  mind  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull. 

CRANIOLOG'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
craniology. 

CRANIOL'OGIST,  7i.  One  who  treats 
of  craniology,  or  one  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  the  cranium. 

CRANIOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «<«,,«,  the 
skull,  and  Xoyo; ,  discourse.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  cranium  or  skull ; 
or  the  science  which  investigates  the 
structure  and  uses  of  the  skulls  in 
various  animals.  The  term  craniology 
has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  deter- 
mining the  intellectual  and  moral 
peculiarities  of  individuals  by  the  shape 
of  their  skulls.  [See  PHRENOLOGY.] 

CRANIOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  ,(,„„,  the 
skull,  and  ut-r?<», measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  skulls  of  ani- 
mals. 

CRANIOSIET'RICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  craniometry. 

CRANIOM'ETRY,  n.  The  art  of  mea- 
suring the  cranium  or  skulls  of  ani- 
mals, for  discovering  their  specific 
differences. 

€RANIOS'€OPY,7i.[Gr.  *(«„„,,  supra, 
and  rx*n*,  to  view.]  The  science  ot 
the  eminences  produced  in  the  cranium 
by  the  brain,  intended  to  discover  the 
particular  part  of  the  brain  in  whicl, 
reside  the  organs  which  influence  par- 
ticular passions  or  faculties 

CRA'NIUM,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  *,«„.,.] 
The  skull  of  an  animal;  the  assem- 
blage of  bones  which  inclose  the 
brain. 

CRANK,  n.  [This  word  probably  be- 
longs to  the  root  of  cringe,  krinkle,  to 
bend.  D.  krinkel,  a  curl;  kronkel,  a 
bend  or  winding ;  and  krank,  weak,  is 
probably  from  bending ;  Ir.  freanc,  to 
make  crooked.  Qu.  3^3,  harang,  or  the 
root  of  crook.]  1.  Literally,  a  bend  or 
turn.  Hence,  an  iron  axis  with  the 
end  bent  like  an  elbow,  for  moving  a 
piston,  the  saw  in  a  saw-mill,  &c.,and 
causing  it  to  rise  and  fall  at  every 
turn.  The  common  crank  affords  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  effectual 
methods  of  converting  a  reciprocating 
into  a  rotatory  motion,  and  vice  versa. 
The  single  crank  can  only  be  used  on 
the  end  of  an  axis,  fig.  1.  The  double 
crank,  fig.  2,  is  employed,  when  it  is 


Cranki. 

1.  Single  crank,  fixed  to  the  end  ot  an  axil.  -. 
Double-crank,  u*4  in  the  middle  ot  an  axil.  3.  Bell- 
crank,  employed  for  converting  a  reciprocating  hori- 
lontal,  into  a  reciprocating  vertical  motion,  and  vice 
vena. 

necessary  that  the  axis  should  be  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  the  point  at 


which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  t 
applied.  An  exemplification  of  this  I 
arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  steam  boats.  The  bell  crank, 
fig.  3  (so  called  from  its  being  much 
used  in  bell-hanging),  is  for  a  totally 
different  purpose  to  the  others,  being 
used  merely  to  change  the  direction  of 
a  reciprocating  motion,  as  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  line.— 2.  Any  bend, 
turn,  or  winding. 

I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blond. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart;  to  the  seat  o' 

the  brain  ; 

And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior 

veins, 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency, 
Whereby  they  live.  Sliakipenre,  Coriolanus. 

3.  A  twisting  or  turning  in  speech ;  a 
conceit  which  consists  in  a  change  of 
the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word. 

Quips,  and  crankt,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Milton. 

4.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes  ; 
such  as  the  braces  which  support  the 
lanterns  on  the  poop-quarters  of  vessels. 
CRANK,  a.  [Dan.  hranh;  Ger.  id.,  weak ; 

Sw.  hrancka,  to  afflict ;  Dan.  hreenher, 
id.,  or  hrcmger,  to  careen  a  ship.]  1.  In 
seamerfs  Ian.,  liable  to  be  overset,  as  a 
ship  when  she  is  too  narrow,  or  has 
not  sufficient  ballast  to  carry  full  sail. 
— 2.  Stout ;  bold  ;  erect ;  as,  a  cock 
crowing  crank. 

CRANK,  \v.  i.  [See  CRANK,  n., 
CRANK'LE,/  and  CRINKLE.]  To 
run  in  a  winding  course;  to  bend, 
wind,  and  turn. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling 
in.  Shalt. 

CRANK'LE,  v.  t.  To  break  into  bends, 
turns,  or  angles ;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vaga's  stream 

Crankling  her  banks.  Philipt. 

CRANK'LE,  ?i.  A  bend  or  turn ;  a 
crinkle. 

CRANK'LED,  pp.  Broken  into  un- 
equal surfaces. 

CRAN'KLES,  n.  plur.  Angular  promi- 
nences. 

CRANK'LING,  ppr.  Breaking  into 
bends,  turns,  or  angles. 

CRANK'NESS,  n.  Liability  to  be  over- 
set, as  a  ship. —  2.  Stoutness  ;  erect- 
ness. 

CRANK'Y.     See  CRANK,  a. 

CRAN'NIED,  a.  [See  CRANNT.]  Hav- 
ing rents,  chinks,  or  fissures;  as,  a 
crannied  wall. 

•CRAN'NY,  n.  [Fr.  cran;  Arm.  cran,  a 
notch  ;  Lat.  crena  ;  from  the  root  of 
rend,  Sax.  hrendan  or  rendan;  Arm 
ranna,  to  split ;  erenna,  to  cut  off;  \Vr. 
rhanu,  to  divide ;  rhan,  a  piece ;  Ir, 
roinnim  or  ruinnim,  to  divide ;  Gr. 
x^ita:  Lat.  cerno.]  3.  Properly,  a  rent; 
but  commonly,  any  small  narrow  open- 
ing, fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a 
wall,  or  other  substance. 

In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  to 
be  filled  with  brick  or  stone,  fitted  to  the 
cranniet.  Dryden. 

2.  A  hole ;  a  secret  retired  place. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  Arbnthnot. 

3.  In  glass-making,  an  iron  instrument 
for  forming  the  necks  of  glasses. 

CRAN'NYING,  a.  Making  crannies. 

CRANTA'H  A,  n.  The  fiery  cross  which 
formed  the  rallying  symbol  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  any  sudden 
emergency.  It  was  called  in  Gaelic, 
Crean  tarigk,  "  the  cross  of  shame  ;" 
because  disobedience  to  what  the  sym- 
bol implied,  inferred  infamy. 

CRANTS,  n.  [Ger.  kranz.}  Garlands 
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carried  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden  and 
hung  ote,r  her  grave. 

CRAP'AUDINE  DOORS,  71.  In  arch., 
those  which  turn  on  pivots  at  top  and 
bottom. 

CRAPE,  n.  [Fr.  crepe  and  creper,  to 
curl,  to  crisp,  to  frizzle ;  Arm.  crep ; 
Sp.  crespon,  crape  ;  crespo,  crisp, 
curled ;  crespar,  to  crisp  or  curl. 
Crape  is  contracted  from  cresp,  crisp. 
See  CRISP.]  A  thin  transparent  stuff, 
made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted 
on  the  mill,  woven  without  crossing, 
and  much  used  in  mourning.  Crape 
is  also  used  for  gowns  and  the  dress 
of  the  clergy. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn. 
Pope 

CRAPE,  v.  t.  To  curl;  to  form  into 
ringlets ;  as,  to  crape  the  hair. 

CRAPED,  pp.  Curled;  formed  into 
ringlets. 

CRAPING,  ppr.  Curling;  forming  into 
ringlets. 

CRAP'LE,  7i  [W.  crav  ]     A  claw. 

CRAP'NEL,  n.  A  hook  or  drag.  Qu. 
grapnel. 

CRAP'ULA,  n.  [Lat.]     A  surfeit. 

CRAP'ULENCE,  n.  [Lat.  crapitla,  a 
surfeit.  See  CHOP.]  Cropsickness ; 
drunkenness ;  a  surfeit,  or  the  sickness 
occasioned  by  intemperance. 

CRAP'tlLOUS,  a.  Drunk ;  surcharged 
with  liquor;  sick  by  intemperance. 

CRASH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ecraser,  to  crush. 
Crash  seems  to  be  allied  to  crush  and 
to  rush,  Sax.  hreosan.]  To  break;  to 
bruise. 

CRASH,  v.  i.  To  make  the  loud,  clat- 
tering, multifarious   sound   of    many 
things  falling  and  breaking  at  once. 
When  convulsions    cleave    the    lab'ring 

earth. 
Before  the   dismal   yawn    appears,    the 

ground 

Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houses 
crath.  Smith. 

CRASH,  7i.  The  loud  mingled  sound  of 
many  things  falling  and  breaking  al 
once ;  as,  the  sound  of  a  large  tree 
falling  and  its  branches  breaking,  or 

the  sound  of  a  falling  house 2.  [Lat. 

crassus.]     Coarse  cloth. 

CRASH'ED,  pp.  Broken  or  bruised. 

CRASH'ING,  7i.  The  sound  of  many 
things  falling  and  breaking  at  once. 

There  shall  be  a  great  crashing  from  the 
hills;  Zeph.  i. 

CRA'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  x*a.n:.  from  ztfettt-jfti, 
or  xtfeto,  to  mix,  to  temper.]  1.  The 
temper  or  healthy  constitution  of  the 
blood  in  an  animal  body ;  the  tempera- 
ment which  forms  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  the  blood. — 2.  In  gram.,  a 
figure  by  which  two  different  letters 
are  contracted  into  one  long  letter  or 
into  a  diphthong;  as,  etx^atat  into  «>-,'•;, 
•rt>x'«  into  t--).f.:.  It  is  otherwise  called 
syn&resis. 

CRASS,  a.  [Lat.  crassus,  the  same  as 
gross, —  which  see.]  Gross;  thick; 
coarse  ;  not  thin,  nor  fine  ;  applied  to 
fluids  and  solids  ;  as,  crass  and  fumid 
exhalations.  [Lit.  us.] 

CRASS'AMENT, ».  The  thick  red  part 
of  the  blood,  as  distinct  from  the  serum 
or  aqueous  part ;  the  clot. 

€RASS'ITUDE,  n.  [Lat.  crassitude.'] 
Grossness  ;  coarseness  ;  thickness  ; 
applied  to  liquids  or  solids. 

CRASS'NESS,  n.  Crossness. 

€RASSULA'CEjE.  7i.  The  house-leek 
family;  a  nat.  order  of  polypetalous 
exogens.  It  consists  of  succulent 
plants,  with  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
stems,  and  annual  or  perennial  roots 
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growing  in  hot,  dry,  exposed  places  in 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
world,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
chiefly.  Many  species  of  Crassula, 
Rochea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum,  &c., 
are  cultivated  in  our  green-houses  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

CRASTINA'TION,  n.  Delay.  [See 
PROCRASTINATION.] 

CRATvE'GBS,  n.  An  extensive  genus 
of  hardy  trees  and  brushes,  the  differ- 
ent species  of  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  ornamental  appear- 
ance. It  belongs  to  the  pomeous 
division  of  the  rosaceous  order.  It 
comprehends  the  hawthorns,  oriental 
thorns,  evergreen  thorns,  small-leaved 
thorns,  &c.,  mostly  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  America  and  Europe. 

CRAT^E'VA,  n.  A  genus  of  East  and 
West  Indian  plants,  of  the  class  Dode- 
candria  and  order  monogynia,  Linn.; 
nut.  order  Capparidea;.  The  fruit  of 
nearly  all  the  species  has  a  peculiar 
alliaceous  odour,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  garlic-pear. 

CRATCH,  n.  [Fr.  creche.]  A  rack;  a 
grated  crib  or  manger. 

€RATCH.     See  SCRATCH. 

CRATCH'ES,  n.  plur.  [Ger.  kratze,  the 
itch,  cratches ;  hratzen,  to  scratch.]  In 
the  manege,  a  swelling  on  the  pastern, 
under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under 
the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

CRATE,  n.  [Lat.  crates.]  A  kind  of 
basket  or  hamper  of  wicker-work, 
used  for  the  transportation  of  china, 
glass,  crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

CRA'TER,  n.  [Lat.  crater;  Gr.  *;«T*;, 
a  great  cup.J  1.  The  aperture  or 


Crater  (Vesuvius). 

mouth  of  a  volcano — 2.  A  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere  con- 
taining 31  stars. 

CRATER'IFORM, 
a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  crater;  shaped 
like  a  goblet ;  a 
botanical  term. 

CRAUNCH,  ».  t. 
[D.  schranssen  ; 
vulgar  scraunch.] 
To  crush  with  the 
teeth ;  to  chew 
with  violence  and 

CRAUNCHING,  wr.  cTuTh'ing  with 

the  teeth  with  violence 

€RAVAT', n.  [Fr.  cravate.  In  Dan. 
hrage  and  krave  is  a  collar,  a  cape,  the 
neck  of  a  shirt,  &c.]  A  neck-cloth ;  a 
piece  of  fine  muslin  or  other  cloth  worn 
by  men  about  the  neck. 

CRAVE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  crafian,  to  crave, 
ask,  implore;  W.  crevu,  to  cry,  to  cry 
for,  to  crave;  crev,  a  cry,  a  scream, 
bo  also  D.  roepen;  Sax.  hreopen;  Goth. 


CrabTiform. 


luirea. 

!N,  \  n.  [Qu.  from  crave,  that 
SNT,  V  is,  one  who  begs  for 
LNTj  his  life,  when  van- 


hropyan,  to  cry  out,  as  our  vulgar 
phrase  is,  to  rip  out.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  cry  out  or  call.]  1.  To  ask 
with  earnestness  or  importunity;  to 
beseech  ;  to  implore ;  to  ask  with  sub- 
mission or  humility,  as  a  dependent ; 
to  beg;  to  entreat. 

As  for  my  nobler  friends,   I  crave  their 
pardons.  Shak. 

Joseph- •  -went  in  boldly  to  Pilate,  and 
craned  the  body  of  Jesus;  Mark  xv. 
2.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification;  to 
long  for ;  to  require  or  demand,  as  a 
passion  or  appetite;  as,  the  stomach 
or  appetite  craves  food.— -3.  Sometimes 
intransitively,  with  for  before  the  thing 
sought ;  as,  I  crave  for  mercy. 

CRAVED,  pp.  Asked  for  witli  earnest- 
ness ;  implored ;  entreated ;  longed 
for ;  required. 

CRA'VEN, 

CRA'VENT, 

CRA'VANT, 

quished.]  1.  A  word  of  obloquy,  used 
formerly  by  one  vanquished  in  trial  by 
battle,  and  yielding  to  the  conqueror. 
Hence,  a  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  weak- 
hearted,  spiritless  fellow. — 2.  A  van- 
quished, dispirited  cock. 

CRA'VEN,  v.  t.  To  make  recreant, 
weak,  or  cowardly. 

CRA'VENED,  pp.  Made  recreant  or 
cowardly. 

CRA'VENING,  ppr.  Making  cowardly. 

CRAVER,  n.  One  who  craves  or  begs. 

CRAVING,  ppr.  Asking  with  impor- 
tunity; urging  for  earnestly;  begging; 
entreating. — 2.  Calling  for  with  ur- 
gency ;  requiring ;  demanding  gratifi- 
cation ;  as,  an  appetite  craving  food. 

CRAVING,  n.  Vehement  or  urgent 
desire,  or  calling  for ;  a  longing  for. 

CRA'VINGNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
craving. 

CRAW,  n.  [Dan.  hroe;  S\v.  krafva. 
This  word  coincides  in  elements  with 
crop;  W.  cropa;  Sax.  crop.  The 
Danish  hroe  signifies  the  craw,  and  a 
victualling  house,  tavern,  or  ale-house. 
It  seems  to  be  named  from  gather- 
ing.] The  crop  or  first  stomach  of 
fowls. 

CRAW'-FISH,  >  n.  [Craw  is  contracted 

CRAY-FISH,  /  from  crab,  or  from 
the  Welsh  crag,  a  shell ;  pysgod  cragen, 
shell-fish.  See  CRAB.  Qu.  is  not.#sA, 
in  these  words,  from  the  last  syllable 
of  the  French  ecrevisse?]  The  river 


Cray-Fish. 

lobster,  a  species  of  Cancer  or  crab,  a 
crustaceous  fish,  found  in  streams.  It 
resembles  the  lobster,  but  is  smaller, 
and  is  esteemed  very  delicate  food. 
CRAWL,  v.  i.  [D.  krielen;  Scot,  crowl; 
Dan.  hravler,  to  crawl  up,  to  climb ; 
Sw.  hriila,  to  crawl,  to  swarm;  D. 
grielen,  to  swarm ;  grillen,  to  shiver  or 
shudder;  Fr.  grouiller,  to  stir  about, 
to  crawl  with  insects;  It.  grillare,  to 
simmer.  Qu.  Dan.  kriller,  to  itch.]  1. 
To  creep  ;  to  move  slowly  by  thrust- 
ing or  drawing  the  body  along  the 
ground,  as  a  worm ;  or  to  move  slowly 
on  the  hands  and  knees  or  feet,  as  a 
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human  being.  A  worm  crawls  on  the 
earth;  a  boy  crawls  into  a  cavern,  or 
up  a  tree. — 2.  To  move  or  walk  weakly, 
slowly,  or  timorously. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the 

room.  Artmthnot. 

3.  To  creep;   to  advance  slowly  and 

slyly;  to  insinuate  one's  self;  as,  to 

crawl  into  favour.     [  This  use  is  vul- 

f/ar.]-—4.  To  move  about;  to  move  in 

any  direction ;  used  in  contempt. 

Absurd  opinions  crawl  about  the  world. 

South. 

5.  To  have  the  sensation  of  insects 
creeping  about  the  body ;  as,  the  flesh 
crawls. 

CRAWL,  n.  [Qu.  D.  kraal.]  A  jien  or 
inclosure  of  stakes  and  hurdles  on  the 
sea-coast  for  containing  fish. 

CRAWL'ER,  ?i.  He  or  thai  which 
crawls ;  a  creeper ;  a  reptile. 

CRAWL'ING,  ppr.  Creeping;  moving 
slowly  along  the  ground,  or  other  sub- 
stance; moving  or  walking  slowly, 
weakly,  or  timorously;  insinuating. 

CRAX,  n.  Curassow.  A  distinct  genus 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  distinguished  by 
having  the  base  of  the  bill  of  each 
mandible  covered  with  a  case,  and  the 
head  adorned  with  a  kind  of  feathery 
crown,  inclining  backwards.  They  in. 
habit  America. 

CRAY,  or  CRAYER.f  n.  A  small  sea- 
vessel. 

CRAY-FISH,  n.  The  river  lobster. 
[See  CRAW-FISH.] 

CRAYON,  n.  [Fr.  from  crate,  chalk ; 
from  Lat.  creta ;  Sp.  greda.]  1.  A 
general  name  for  all  coloured  stones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  sub- 
stances, used  in  designing  or  painting 
in  pastel  or  paste,  whether  they  have 
been  beaten  and  reduced  to  paste,  or 
are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence. 
Red  crayons  are  made  of  blood-stone 
or  red  chalk ;  black  ones,  of  charcoal 
or  black  lead. — 2.  A  kind  of  pencil,  or 

roll  of  paste,  to  draw  lines  with 3.  A 

drawing  or  design  done  with  a  pencil 
or  crayon. 

CRAYON,  v.  t.  To  sketch  with  a 
crayon.  Hence,  2.  To  sketch;  to 
plan  ;  to  commit  to  paper  one's  first 
thoughts. 

CRAYONED,  pp.  Sketched  with  a 
crayon. 

CRAYONING,  ppr.  Sketching  or  plan- 
ning with  a  crayon. 

CRAYON-PAINTING,  n.  The  act  or 
art  of  drawing  with  crayons. 

CRAZE,i).  t.  [Fr.  ecraser ;  Sw.  hrossa, 
to  break  or  bruise,  to  crush.  See 
CRUSH.]  1.  To  break ;  to  weaken  ; 
to  break  or  impair  the  natural  force  or 
energy  of. 

Till  length  of  years, 

And  sedentary  numbness,  craxe  my  limbs. 
Hilton. 

2.  To  crush  in  pieces;  to  grind  to 
powder ;  as,  to  craze  tin. — 3.  To  crack 
the  brain;  to  shatter;  to  impair  the 
intellect;  as,  to  be  crazed  with  love 
or  grief. 

CRAZED,/;/).  Broken ;  bruised ;  crush- 
ed; impaired;  deranged  in  intellect; 
decrepit. 

CRAZEDNESS,  n.  A  broken  state; 
decrepitude  ;  an  impaired  state  of  the 

intellect. 

CRAZE-MILL,       In.   A  mill  resem- 

CRAZING-MILL,  /  bling  a  grist  mill, 

used  for  grinding  tin. 

CRA'ZILY,  adv.  [See  CRAZS-.]    In  a 

broken  or  crazy  manner. 
CRA'ZINESS,  n.  [See  CRAZY.]     The 

state   of  being  broken  or  weakened ; 
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as,  the  craziness  of  a  ship  or  of  the 
limbs. — '2.  The  state  of  "being  broken 
in  mind ;  imbecility  or  weakness  of 
intellect ;  derangement. 

CRAZING,  ]>pr.  Breaking ;  crushing  ; 
making  crazy. 

CRA'ZY,  a.  [Fr.  ecrase.]  1.  Broken  ; 
decrepit;  weak;  feeble;  applied  to 
the  body,  or  constitution,  or  any  struc- 
ture; as,  a  crazy  body ;  a  crazy  consti- 
tution ;  a  crazy  ship.  —  2.  Broken, 
weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect ; 
deranged,  weakened,  or  shattered  in 
mind.  We  say,  the  man  is  crazy. 

CREAGHT.t  n.  [Irish.]  Herds  of 
cattle. 

CREAGHT.t  D.  i.  To  graze  on  lands. 

€REAK,  ».  i.  [W.  crecian,  to  scream, 
to  crash  ;  crec,  a  scream,  a  shriek;  con- 
nected with  creg,  cryg,  rough,  hoarse, 
harsh,  from  rhyy,  Eng.  rye,  but  the 
sense  of  which  is  rough,  rugged.  In- 
deed this  is  radically  the  same  word  as 
rough.  Lat.  raucus.  The  Lat.  rugio  is 
probably  from  the  same  root,  and  per- 
haps rugo.  The  Sax.  cearcian,  to  creak, 
may  be  the  same  word,  the  letter  trans- 
posed ;  as  may  the  Sp.  cruxir,  to  rus- 
tle, Gr.  xgi*«,  to  comb,  scrape,  rake, 
and  Russ.  crih,  a  cry,  krichu,  to  cry. 
On  this  word  are  formed  shriek  and 
screech.]  To  make  a  sharp  harsh  grat- 
ing sound,  of  some  continuance,  as  by 
the  friction  of  hard  substances.  Thus, 
the  hinge  of  a  door  creaks  in  turning ; 
a  tight  firm  shoe  creaks  in  walking,  by 
the  friction  of  the  leather. 

CREAKING,  ppr.  Making  a  harsh 
grating  sound ;  as,  creaking  hinges  or 
shoes. 

CREAKING,  n.  A  harsh  grating  sound. 

CREAM,  n.  [Fr.  crime;  Lat.  cremor; 
Ger.  rahni;  Sax.  ream.]  1.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  any  part  of  a  liquor  that  se- 
parates from  the  rest,  rises  and  collects 
on  the  surface.  More  particularly,  the 
oily  part  of  milk,  which,  when  the  milk 
stands  unagitated  in  a  cool  place,  rises 
and  forms  a  scum  on  the  surface,  as  it 
is  specifically  lighter  than  the  other 
part  of  the  liquor.  .  This  by  agitation 
forms  butter. — 2.  The  best  part  of  a 
thing;  as,  the  cream  of  a  jest  or  story. 
— Cream  of  lime,  the  scum  of  lime  wa- 
ter ;  or  that  part  of  lime  which,  after 
being  dissolved  in  its  caustic  state,  se- 
parates from  the  water  in  the  mild 
state  of  chalk  or  limestone. — Cream  of 
tartar,  the  scum  of  a  boiling  solution 
of  tartar.  The  purified  and  crystal- 
lized supertartrate  of  potash. — Cream 
of  tartar  exists  in  grapes  and  tama- 
rinds, and  also  in  the  dregs  of  wine. 
Mixed  with  boracic  acid  or  borate  of 
soda,  it  is  rendered  much  more  solu- 
ble, and  is  then  called  soluble  cream  of 
tartar.  It  is  frequently  employed  in 
medicine. 

CREAM,  v.  t.  To  skim;  to  take  off 
cream  by  skimming. — 2.  To  take  off 
the  quintessence  or  best  part  of  a 
thing. 

CREAM,  r.  i.  To  gather  cream  ;  to 
flower  or  mantle. — 2.  To  grow  stiff,  or 
formal. 

CREAM-BOWL,  n.  A  bowl  for  hold- 
ing cream. 

CREAMED,  pp.    Skimmed    off    from 
milk,  as  the  best  part. 
CREAM-FACED,    a.     White;     pale; 
having  a  .  oward  look. 
CREAM-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Ber- 
tholletea  excelsa,  of  South  America. 
CREAM-POT,  n.  A.  vessel  for  holding 
cream. 
CREAMY,    a.    Full    of    cream ;    like 


cream ;  having  the  nature  of  cream ; 
luscious. 

CRE'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  credo, 
crcilens.]  In  falconry,  a  tine  small  line, 
fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash,  when  she 
is  first  lured. 

CREASE,  n.  [Qu.  Ger.  hruusen,  Scot. 
creis,  to  curl,  to  crisp,  or  Fr.  w».«r. 
to  make  hollow,  from  creux,  hollow. 
See  CRISP.]  A  line  or  mark  made  by 
folding  or  doubling  any  thing ;  a  hol- 
low streak,  like  a  groove. 

CREASE,  i\  t.  To  make  a  crease  or 
mark  in  a  thing  by  folding  or  doubling. 

CREASED,  pp.  Marked  by  doubling. 

CREASING,  ppr.  Making  creases  by 
folding.  In  arch.,  two  rows  of  plain 
tiles  placed  horizontally  under  the  cop- 
ing of  a  wall,  and  projecting  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  on  each  side,  to  throw 
off  the  rainwater.  [See  TII.E  CREASINO.] 

CRE'ASOTE,CHE'OSOTE,or  KRE'- 
ASOTE,  n.  [Gr.  *,;>«.:,  flesh,  and  <r»?>, 
to  save.]  A  remarkable  substance  dis- 
covered about  1831,  in  the  oil  of  tar. 
It  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon,  and  is  obtained  by 
a  tedious  process,  consisting  in  repeat- 
ed solution  in  potash,  separation  by 
acid,  and  distillation.  It  is  oily,  heavy, 
colourless,  refracting  light  powerfully, 
having  a  sweetish  burning  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell  of  peat  smoke  or  smoked 
meat.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 
is  now  beginning  to  be  employed  as 
the  best  means  of  smoking  flesh  and 
fish.  It  has  been  used  in  surgery  and 
medicine  with  great  success,  and  it  is 
often  an  effectual  cure  for  toothache 
arising  from  caries.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  to  preserve  anatomi- 
cal preparations  for  museums. .  It  is 
often  fraudulently  added  to  whiskey, 
to  give  it  the  peat-reek  flavour. 

CRE'AT,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  an 
usher  to  a  riding  master. 

CREATE,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  creer;  lt.creare;  Lat. 
creo.  In  W.  creu  signifies  to  create,  and 
creu,  to  cry,  to  crave,  to  caw,  to  beg.  W. 
creth  and  crez,  constitution,  temper ; 
also,  a  trembling  or  shivering  with 
cold.  Ir.  croth,  or  cruth,  form,  shape ; 
crutkaighim,  to  create,  to  prove,  assert, 
maintain.  From  the  Celtic  then  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Lat.  creo  is  contracted 
by  the  loss  of  a  d  or  th.  The  Welsh 
has  also  cri,  a  cry,  and  maw,  to  cry, 
both  deduced  by  Owen  from -ere;  but 
ere  is  a  contraction  of  crevu,  to  cry,  or 
of  gri/d,  a  crying  or  whooping,  or  cri/d, 
a  shaking.  In  Welsh,  also  cri  signifies 
rough,  raw,  crude;  all  which  unite  in 
the  root  of  cry,  cradle,  Lat.  rudo,  to 
bray.  The  primary  sense  of  create  /ml 
of  cry  is  the  same,  to  throw  or  drive 
out,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Shemitic  tro,  bara. 
But  the  Welsh  creu  and  creu  may  per- 
haps be  from  different  roots,  both  how- 
ever with  the  same  primary  sense.]  1. 
To  produce ;  to  bring  into  being  from 
nothing ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

In  the  beginning.  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  ;  Gen.  i. 

2.  To  make  or  form,  by  investing  with 
a  new  character ;  as,  to  create  one  a 
peer  or  baron ;  to  create  a  manor. 

I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person.  S/iak. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  cause ;  to  be  the  oc- 
casion  of.      Long  abstinence    creates 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach;  confusion 
is  created  by  hurry. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women 
ngl.t.  Sh,,k. 
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4.  To  beget ;  to  generate ;  to  bring 
forth. 

The  people  which  shall  be  treated,  shall 
praise  the  Lord  j  Ps.  cii. 
A.  To  make  or  produce, by  new  combi- 
nations of  matter  already  created,  and 
by  investing  these  combinations  with 
new  forms,  constitutions  and  qualities; 
to  shape  and  organize. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  Gen.  i. 
G.  To  form  anew ;  to  change  the  state 
or  character  ;  to  renew. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart ;   Ps.  li. 
We   are    his  workmanship,   created    in 
Christ  Jesus  ;   Eph.  ii. 

CREATED,  pp.  Formed  from  nothing; 
caused  to  exist;  produced;  generated; 
invested  with  a  new  character  ;  formed 
into  new  combinations,  with  a  peculiar 
shape,  constitution,  and  properties ;  re- 
newed. 

CREATING,  ppr.  Forming  from  no- 
thing ;  originating ;  producing ;  giving 
a  new  character;  constituting  new 
beings  from  matter  by  shaping,  organ- 
izing, and  investing  with  new  proper- 
ties ;  forming  anew. 

CREA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  creating ; 
the  act  of  causing  to  exist ;  and  espe- 
cially, the  act  of  bringing  this  world 
into  existence;  Rom.  i. — 2.  The  act  of 
making,  by  new  combinations  of  mat- 
ter, invested  with  new  forms  and  pro- 
perties, and  of  subjecting  to  different 
laws;  the  act  of  shaping  and  organ- 
izing ;  as,  the  creation  of  man  and  other 
animals,  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. — 3. 
The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  char- 
acter ;  as,  the  creation  of  peers  in  Eng- 
land.— 4.  The  act  of  producing. — o. 
The  things  created ;  creatures ;  the 
world;  the  universe. 

As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came. 
Dtnham. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  things  created. 
Brfore  the  {owcreal'On  swarmed  with  men. 

ram,-ll. 

7.  Any  thing  produced  or  caused  to 
exist. 

A  false  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 
S/inli. 

CREA'TIONAL.a.  Pertaining  to  crea- 
tion. 

CREA'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
create,  or  exerting  the  act  of  creation  ; 
as,  creative  fancy  ;  creative  power. 

CREA'TIVENESS,  n.  State  of  being 
creative. 

CREA'TOR,  n.  [Lat.]  The  being  or 
person  that  creates ;  distinctively,  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  all  things;  the 
Being  that  bestows  existence,  or  forms 
without  any  preceding  matter. 

Remember  fliy  Creator  iu  llio  dflysof  thy 
youth :  Eccles.  xii. 

2.  The  thing  that  creates,  produces,  or 
causes. 

CREA'TRESS,  n.  A  female  that  creates 
any  thing. 

CREATURE,  n.  [Fr.]  That  which  is 
created ;  every  being  besides  the  Crea- 
tor, or  every  thing  not  self-existent. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  the  earth, 
animals,  plants,  light,  darkness,  air, 
water,  &c.,  are  the  creatures  of  God. — 
2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  an  animal  of 
any  kind  ;  a  living  being  ;  a  beast.  In 
a  more  restricted  sense,  man.  Thus 
we  say,  he  was  in  trouble,  and  no  crea- 
ture was  present  to  aid  him. — 3.  A  hu- 
man being  in  contempt;  as,  an  idle 
creature;  a  poor  creature;  whatacra/- 
ture! — 4.  With  words  of  endearment, 
it  denotes  a  human  being  beloved  ;  as, 
a  pretty  creature;  a  sweet  creature. — 
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0.  That  which  is  produced,  formed,  or 
imagined;  as,  a  creature  of  the  ima- 
gination.— 6-  A  person  who  owes  his 
rise  and  fortune  to  another;  one  who 
is  made  to  be  what  he  is. 
(Jrcat  princes  thus,  when  favourites  they 

niise, 

To  justify  their  grace,  their  creatures  praise. 
Dryiien. 

7.  A  dependent;  a  person  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  will  or  influence  of  another. 

CREATURELY,  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  creature.  [Lit.  us.] 

CREATURESHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a 
creature.  [Lit.  MS.] 

CRE'BUOTJS,  a.  Frequent. 

CRE'DENCE,  n.  [It.  credenza;  Fr. 
creance;  from  Lat.  credens,  from  credo, 
to  believe.  See  CREED.]  1.  Belief; 
credit;  reliance  of  the  mind  on  evi- 
dence of  facts  derived  from  other 
sources  than  personal  knowledge,  as 
from  the  testimony  of  others.  We 
give  credence  to  an  historian  of  unsus- 
pected integrity,  or  to  a  story  which  is 
related  by  a  man  of  known  veracity. 
— 2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit, 
belief,  or  confidence;  as,  a  letter  of 
credence,  which  is  intended  to  commend 
the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a  third 
person. — 3.  In  arch.,  the  small  table  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  or  communion 
table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  placed  before  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here  stood  also  the  various 
vases,  &c.,  used  in  performing  mass. 

CRE'DENCE,  v.  t.  To  give  credence 
to ;  to  believe. 

CREDEN'DA,  n.  [Lat.  See  CREEP.]  In 
theology,  things  to  be  believed ;  articles 
of  faith ;  distinguished  from  agenda, 
or  practical  duties. 

CRE'DENT,«.  Believing ;  giving  credit ; 
easy  of  belief. — 2.  Having  credit;  not 
to  be  questioned.  [  This  word  is  rarely 
used,  and  in  the  latter  sense  is  impro- 
per.] 

CREDEN'TIAL,  a.  Giving  a  title  to 
credit. 

CREDENTIALS,  n.  plur.  [Rarely  or 
never  used  in  the  singular.]  That  which 
gives  credit ;  that  which  gives  a  title 
or  claim  to  confidence ;  the  warrant 
on  which  belief,  credit,  or  authority  is 
claimed,  among  strangers ;  as  the  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  power  given 
by  a  government  to  an  ambassador  or 
envoy,  which  give  him  credit  at  a  for- 
eign court.  So  the  power  of  working 
miracles  given  to  the  apostles  may  be 
considered  as  their  credentials,  author- 
izing them  to  propagate  the  gospel, 
and  entitling  them  to  credit. 

CKEDIBIL'ITY,  n.  [Fr.  credibility, 
from  Lat.  credibilis.]  Credibleness ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which 
renders  it  possible  to  be  believed,  or 
which  admits  belief,  on  rational  prin- 
ciples; the  quality  or  state  of  a  thing 
which  involves  no  contradiction  or 
absurdity.  Credibility  is  less  than 
certainty,  and  greater  than  possibility ; 
indeed  it  is  less  than  probability,  but  is 
nearly  allied  to  it.  [See  CREDIBLE.] 

CRED'IBLE,  a.  [Lat.  credibilis.]  1. 
That  may  be  believed ;  worthy  of 
credit.  A  thing  is  credible,  when  it  is 
known  to  be  possible,  or  when  it  in- 
volves no  contradiction  or  absurdity : 
it  is  more  credible,  when  it  is  known  to 
come  within  the  ordinary  laws  or  ope- 
rations of  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
Divine  Being  and  his  operations,  every 
thing  is  credible  which  is  consistent 
with  his  perfections,  and  supported  by 
evidence  or  unimpeachable  testimony, 


fur  his  power  is  unlimited.  With  re- 
gard to  human  affairs,  we  do  not  apply 
the  word  to  things  barely  possible,  but 
to  things  which  come  within  the  usual 
course  of  human  conduct,  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  evidence. — '2.  AVorthy  of 
belief;  having  a  claim  to  credit;  ap- 
plied  to  persons.  A  credible  person  is 
one  of  known  veracity  and  integrity, 
orwhoseveracity  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  circumstances.  We  believe  the  his- 
tory of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  on 
the  authority  of  credible  historians. 

€REDaBLENESS,  n.  Credibility ; 
worthiness  of  belief;  just  claim  to 
credit.  [See  CREDIBILITY.] 

€RED'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that 
deserves  belief;  with  good  authority 
to  support  belief. 

€RED'IT,  n.  [Fr.  credit;  Lat.  creditum. 
See  CREED.]  1.  Belief ;  faith;  a  reli- 
ance or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the  truth 
of  something  said  or  done.  We  give 
credit  to  a  man's  declaration,  when  the 
mind  rests  on  the  truth  of  it,  without 
doubt  or  suspicion,  which  is  attended 
with  wavering.  We  give  credit  to  tes- 
timony or'  to  a  report,  when  we  rely  on 
its  truth  and  certainty. — 2.  Reputation 
derived  from  the  confidence  of  others. 
Esteem ;  estimation ;  good  opinion 
founded  on  a  belief  of  a  man's  verac- 
ity, integrity,  abilities  and  virtue ;  as,  a 
physician  in  high  credit  with  his  bre- 
tliren.  Hence, — 3.  Honour  ;  reputa- 
tion ;  estimation ;  applied  to  men  or 
things.  A  man  gains  no  credit  by  pro- 
faneness ;  and  a  poem  may  lose  no 
credit  by  criticism.  The  credit  of  a 
man  depends  on  his  virtues ;  the  credit 

'of  his  writings, on  their  worth. — 4.That 
which  procures,  or  is  entitled  to  be- 
lief ;testimony  ;  authority  derived  from 
one's  character,  or  from  the  confidence 
of  others.  We  believe  a  story  on  the 
credit  of  the  narrator.  We  believe  in 
miracles  on  the  credit  of  inspired  men. 
We  trust  to  the  credit  of  an  assertion, 
made  by  a  man  of  known  veracity. — 
5.  Influence  derived  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  veracity  or  integrity,  or  from 
the  good  opinion  or  confidence  of 
others  ;  interest ;  power  derived  from 
weight  of  character,  from  friendship, 
fidelity,  or  other  cause.  A  minister 
may  have  great  credit  with  a  prince. 
He  may  employ  his  credit  to  good  or 
evil  purposes.  A  man  uses  his  credit 
with  a  friend;  a  servant,  with  his  mas- 
ter.— 6.  In  com.,  trust ;  transfer  of 
goods  in  confidence  of  future  payment. 
When  the  merchant  gives  a  credit,  he 
sells  his  wares  on  an  expressed  or  im- 
plied promise  that  the  purchaser  will 
pay  for  them  at  a  future  time.  The 
seller  believes  in  the  solvability  and 
probity  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivers 
his  goods  on  that  belief  or  trust;  or  he 
delivers  them  on  the  credit  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser 
takes  what  is  sold,  on  credit.  In  like 
manner,  money  is  lent  on  the  credit 
of  the  borrower. — 7.  The  capacity  of 
being  trusted;  or  the  reputation  of 
solvency  and  probity  which  entitles  a 
man  to  be  trusted.  A  customer  has 
good  credit  or  no  credit  with  a  mer- 
chant.— 8.  In  book-keeping,  the  side  of 
an  account  in  which  payment  is  en- 
tered ;  opposed  to  debit.  This  article 
is  carried  to  one's  credit,  and  that  to 
his  debit.  We  speak  of  the  credit  side 
of  an  account. — 9.  Public  credit,  the 
confidence  which  men  entertain  in  the 
ability  and  disposition  of  a  nation  to 
make  good  its  engagements  with  its 
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creditors;  or  the  estimation  in  which 
individuals  hold  the  public  promises  oi 
payment,  whether  such  promises  are 
expressed  or  implied.  The  term  is 

also  applied  to  the  general  credit  of 
individuals  in  a  nation;  when  mer- 
chants and  others  are  wealthy,  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  engagements;  or 
when  they  transact  business  with  hon- 
our and  fidelity;  or  when  transfers  of 
property  are  made  with  ease  for  ready 
payment.  So  we  speak  of  the  credit 
of  a  bank,  when  general  confidence  is 
placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes; 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  house 
rests  on  its  supposed  ability  and  pro- 
bity, which  induce  men  to  trust  to  its 
engagements.  When  the  public  credit 
is  questionable,  it  raises  the  premium 
on  loans. 

Cherish  public  credit.  Washington. 

10.  The  notes  or  bills  which  are  issued 
by  the  public  or  by  corporations  or 
individuals,  which  circulate  on  the  con- 
fidence of  men  in  the  ability  and  dis- 
position in  those  who  issue  them,  to 
redeem  them.  They  are  sometimes 
called  bills  of  credit.— 11.  The  time 
given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods 
sold  on  trust ;  as,  a  long  credit,  or  a 
short  credit. — 12.  A  sum  of  money  due 
to  any  person ;  any  thing  valuable 
standing  on  the  creditor  side  of  an  ac- 
count. A.  has  a  credit  on  the  books 
of  B.  The  credits  are  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  debits.  [In  this  sense  the 
word  has  the  plural  number.] 

€RED'1T,  v.  t.  [from  the  Noun.]  To 
believe;  to  confide  in  the  truth  of;  as, 
to  credit  a  report,  or  the  man  who  tells 
it, — 2.  To  trust;  to  sell,  or  lend  in  con- 
fidence of  future  payment ;  as,  to 
credit  goods  or  money. — 3.  To  procure 
credit  or  honour ;  to  do  credit ;  to  give 
reputation  or  honour. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so. 
To  credit  this  rude  age.  n'uMer. 

4.  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an 
account ;  as,  to  ci'edit  the  amount  paid. 
6.  To  set  to  the  credit  of ;  as,  to  credit 
to  a  man  the  interest  paid  on  a  bond. 

€RED'ITABLE,  a.  Reputable;  that 
may  be  enjoyed  or  exercised  with  re- 
putation or  esteem ;  estimable.  A  man 
pursues  a  creditable  occupation,  or  way 
of  living. 

€RED'ITABLENESS,  a.  Reputation; 
estimation. 

€RED'ITABLY,  adv.  Reputably;  with 
credit;  without  disgrace. 

€RED'ITED,  pp.  Believed  ;  trusted  ; 
passed  to  the  credit,  or  entered  ou  the 
credit  side  of  an  account. 

CRED'ITING,  ppr.  Believing;  trust- 
ing; entering  to  the  credit  in  account. 

€RED'ITOR,  n.  [Lat.  See  CREED.]  A 
person  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  thing  is  due,  by  obligation,  pro- 
mise, or  in  law;  properly,  one  who  gives 
credit  in  commerce ;  but  in  a  general 
sense,  one  who  has  a  just  claim  for 
money ;  correlative  to  debtor.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  one  who  has  a  just 
claim  for  services. 

Creditor!   have    better   memories    than 
debtors.  Franklin. 

2.f  One  who  believes. 

€RED'ITR1X,  n.  A  female  creditor. 

€REDU'LITY,  n.  [Fr.  credulite;  Lat. 
credulitas,  from  credo,  to  believe.  See. 
CREED  and  CREDULOUS.]  Easiness  of 
belief;  a  weakness  of  mind  by  which  a 
person  is  disposed  to  believe,  or  yield 
his  assent  to  a  declaration  or  proposi- 
tion, without  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  said  or  proposed;  a 


CREEP 


CRENATED 


CREPITATION 


disposition  to  believe  on  slight  evidence 
or  no  evidence  at  all. 

CRED'ULOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cndulus,  from 
credo.  See  CHEED.]  Apt  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence ;  unsus- 
pecting ;  easily  deceived. 

CRED'ULOUSLY,«rft>.  With  credulity. 

CRED'ULODSNESS,  n.  Credulity ; 
easiness  of  belief;  readiness  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence. 

Beyond  all  credulity  is  the  creduloumeti 
of  atheists,  who  believe  that  chance  could 
make  the  world,  wheu  it  cannot  huild  a 
house.  s.  Clarke. 

CREED,  n.  [W.  credo;  Sax  creda;  It. 
and  Sp.  credo.  This  word  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  the 
Latin  credo.  I  believe,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  apostles'  creed,  or  brief  system 
of  Christian  faith.  Lat.  credo;  \V.  cre- 
du.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to 
throw,  or  to  throw  on ;  or  to  set,  to 
rest  on.]  1.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
articles  of  Christian  faith;  a  symbol; 
as,  the  apostolic  creed.  The  Eng- 
lish church  adopts,  as  "  thoroughly  to 
be  received  and  believed,"  the  three 
ancient  creeds,  called  the  apostles' 
creed,  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the 
Nicene  creed,  but  does  not  consider 
any  of  them  to  be  inspired.  The  church 
of  Rome  adopts,  along  with  these,  the 
creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople. 
The  creed  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
contained  in  her  Confession  of  Faith. 
Besides  these  creeds,  there  are  nume- 
rous Confessions  of  Faith,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  different  churches  and 
sects. — 2.  That  which  is  believed ;  any 
system  of  principles  which  are  believed 
or  professed ;  as,  a  political  creed. 

CREEK,  t).  t.  To  make  a  harsh  sharp 
noise.  [See  CKEAK.] 

CREEK,  n.(krik.)  [Sax.  crecea;  W.crig, 
a  crack ;  criyyll,  a  creek ;  rhig,  a  notch 
or  groove.  See  CRACK.]  1.  A  small 
inlet,  bay,  or  cove;  a  recess  in  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

They  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a 
shore ;  Acts  xxvii. 

2.  Any  turn  or  winding 3.  A  promi- 
nence or  jut  in  a  winding  coast.  [This 
sense  is  probably  not  legitimate.] — 4.  In 
some  of  the  American  States,  a  small 
river.  This  sense  is  not  justified  by 
etymology ;  but  as  streams  often  enter 
into  creeks  and  small  bays,  or  form 
them,  the  name  has  been  extended  to 
small  streams  hi  general. 

CREEK'Y,  a.  (krik'y.)  Containing 
creeks ;  full  of  creeks ;  winding. 

CREEL,  n.  An  osier  basket. 

CREEP,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  crept.  [Sax. 
creopan,  crypan  ;  W.  crepian,  cropian; 
Sw.  krypa,  to  creep ;  D.  liryben,  a  creep- 
ing; Ir.  dreapam;  Sp.  and  Port,  ire- 
far;  Lat.  repo;  Gr.  i.™.  The  sense 
is,  to  catch,  to  grapple ;  and  the  latter 
is  from  the  same  root,  AVelsh  crapiaw, 
allied  to  Lat.  rapio,  and  to  W.  cripian, 
to  scrape  or  scratch.]  1.  To  move  with 
the  belly  on  the  ground,  or  the  surface 
of  any  other  body,  as  a  worm  or  ser- 
pent without  legs,  or  as  many  insects 
with  feet  and  very  short  legs ;  to  crawl. 
— 2.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on 
the  surface  of  any  other  body,  in  growth, 
as  a  vine ;  to  grow  along.— .3.  To  move 
slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously;  as,  an 
old  or  infirm  man,  who  creeps  about  his 
chamber. — 4.  To  move  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, as  time. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row, 
Creejti  in  this  petty  pare  from  day  to  day. 


5.  To  move  secretly ;  to  move  so  as  to 
escape  detection,  or  prevent  suspicion. 

Of  this  sort  are  they  who  creep  into  houses 
and  lead  captive  silly  women;   2  Tim.  iii. 

6.  To  steal  in  ;  to  move  forward  un- 
heard and  unseen ;  to  come  or  ente;1 
unexpectedly  or  unobserved;  as,  some 
error  has  crept  into  the  copy  of  a  his- 
tory.— 7.  To  move  or  behave  with  ser- 
vility ;  to  fawn. 

CREEP'ER,  n.  One  who  creeps  ;  that 
which  creeps ;  a  reptile ;  also,  a  creep- 
ing plant,  which  moves  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  attaches  itself  to 
some  other  body,  as  ivy. — 2.  An  iron 
used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kit- 
chens.— 3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog 
worn  by  women. — 4.  Creeper  or  creep- 
ers, an  instrument  of  iron  with  hooks 
or  claws,  for  drawing  up  things  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  river,  or  harbour. 
— 5.  A  genus  of  birds,  the  Certhia,  or 
ox-eye,  of  many  species.  These  birds 
run  along  the  body  or  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  when  they  observe  a  person  near 
they  run  to  the  side  opposite,  so  as  to 
keep  out  of  sight.  They  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Some 
of  the  species  resemble  the  woodpecker, 
others  the  titmouse,  others  again  the 
nut-hatcher,  and  a  few  of  the  foreign 
ones  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
humming  birds.  Many  of  these  birds 
are  elegant  songsters,  and  have  notes 
little  inferior  to  those  of  the  nightin- 
gale. 

CREEP'HOLE,  n.  A  hole  into  which 
an  animal  may  creep  to  escape  notice 
or  danger  ;  also,  a  subterfuge ;  an  ex- 
cuse. 

CREEP'ING,  ppr.  Moving  on  the  belly, 
or  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
other  body;  moving  slowly,  secretly, 
or  silently ;  moving  insensibly ;  stealing 
along. 

CREEP'ING,  n.  Act  of  creeping. 

CREEP'INGLY,  adv.  By  creeping; 
slowly ;  iii  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 

CKEEP'LE.f    See  CRIPPLE. 

€REESE,  n.  A  Malay  dagger. 

CREMA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  crematio,  from 
cremo,  to  burn.]  A  burning ;  particu- 
larly, the  burning  of  the  dead,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  many  ancient  na- 
tions. 

CREMO'NA,  n.  A  general  name  given 
to  violins  made  at  Cremona,  the  capital 
of  Milan,  in  the  17th  century,  by  the 
Amati  family,  and  by  Straduarius  at 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 
These  instruments  excel  all  others,  and 
are  therefore  highly  prized. 

CRE'MOR,  n.  [Lat.  See  CHEAM.]  Cream; 
any  expressed  juice  of  grain  ;  yeast ; 
scum ;  a  substance  resembling  cream. 

CRE'NATE,     )  a.  [Lat.  crena,  a  notch, 

CRE'NATED,  f  whence  crenatus, 
notched.  See  CHAANY.]  Notched ; 
indented  ;  scalloped.  In  bot.,  a  cremate 
leaf  has  its  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  with 
circular  incisures,  not  inclining  toward 


Doubly. 


Crenatwl. 
Acutely. 


Obtiuely. 


either  extremity.    'When  the  scallops 

are  segments  of  small  circles,  it  is  said 
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to  be  obtusely  crenated ;  when  the  larger 
segments  have  smaller  ones  upon  thorn, 
a  leaf  is  said  to  be  doubly  crennlt.—'J. 
In  entom.,  a  margin  with  indentations, 
not  sufficient  to  be  called  teeth,  the 
exterior  whereof  is  rounded. 
CREN'ATURE,  n.  A  scallop,  like  a 
notch  in  a  leaf,  or  in  the  style  of  a 

€KEN'€LES,  or  CREN'KLES,  n.In  a 
ship,  small  ropes  spliced  into  the  bolt- 
ropes  of  the  sails  of  the  main-ma*t  and 
fore-mast.  They  are  fastened  to  the 
bow-line  bridles,  and  are  to  hold  by, 
when  a  bonnet  is  shaken  off.  [See 

€REN'ELLATED    MOULDINGS,  n. 

Embattled, notched,  orindented  mould- 
ings, used  in  Norman  buildings. 


Embattled  Moulding 


CRENEL'LED,  a.  The  same  as  crenated. 

CRENEL'LES,  n.  [Fr.  creneaux.]  The 
openings  in  an  embattled  parapet ;  loop- 
holes or  embrazures  through  which  to 
shoot. 

CREN'IC  ACID,  n.  A  brown  acid  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius  in  certain  mine- 
ral waters. 

CRENILA'BRIUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  section  Acanthopterygii,  and  fa- 
mily Labridre.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  gilt-head,  or  golden  maid,  and  the 
goldfinny  or  goldsinny. 

CREN'ULATE,  or  CREN'ULATED, 
a.  [dim.  used  by  Linnaeus.]  Having 
the  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  into  very  small 
scallops,  as  a  leaf. — 2.  The  fine  saw-like 
edge  of  the  shell  of  the  cockle,  which  so 
nicely  fits  into  the  opposite  shells,  is  a 
familiar  example  of  a  crenulated  margin. 

CRE'OLE,  n.  In  the  West  Indies  and 
Spanish  America,  a  native  of  those 
countries  descended  from  European 
ancestors. 

€REP'ANCE,  \  n.  [Lat.  crepo.tobnrst.] 

t'REP'ANE,  j  A  chop  or  cratch  in  a 
horse's  leg,  caused  by  the  shoe  of  one 
hind  foot  crossing  and  striking  the 
other  hiud  foot.  It  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  an  ulcer. 

CRE'PIS,  n.  Bastard  hawk-weed,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Compo- 
sitse,  containing  about  twenty  species, 
most  of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  and 
natives  of  Europe,  rising  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  hav- 
ing their  branches  terminated  by  ligu- 
lated  compound  red  and  yellow 
flowers. 

CREP'ITATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  crepito,  to 
crackle,  from  crepo,  to  crack,  to  burst 
with  a  sharp  sound ;  It.  crepitare,  cre- 
pare;  Sax.  kreopan;  D.  roepen;  allied 
to  Eng.  rip,  and  probably  from  the 
rootofrumpo,rupi,&c.See*-t-i,charaph, 
and  garafa.]  To  crackle ;  to  snap ;  to 
burst  with  a  small  sharp  abrupt  sound, 
rapidly  repeated ;  as,  salt  in  fire,  or 
during  calcination.  It  differs  from  de- 
tonate, which  signifies  to  burst  with  a 
single  loud  report. 

CREP'ITATING,  ppr.  Crackling; 
snapping. 

CREPITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  burst- 
ing with  a  frequent  repetition  of  sharp 
sounds;  the  noise  of  some  salts  in  cal- 
cination ;  crackling. — 2.  The  noise  of 
fractured  bones,  w  hen  moved  by  a  sur- 
geon to  ascertain  a  fracture ;  also,  the 


CRESCENTIA 


CRESTFESS 


CRIB 


peculiar  sound  or  sensation  occasioned 
by  pressure  between  the  fingers,  in 
cellular  tissues  filled  with  air. 

CREP'ITUS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  crashing  or 
cracking  noise,  a  dischargeof  wind  from 
the  bowels  upwards  or  downwards; 
the  grating  sound  produced  when  the 
ends  of  a  fractured  bone  are  rubbed 
on  each  other. 

CREPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Creep. 

CREPUS'CLE,     )  n.  [La.t.crepusculum, 

CREPUSC'ULE,/  from  crepo,  or  its 
root,  a  little  burst  or  break  of  light,  or 
broken  light.  Creperus  is  from  the 
same  root.]  Twilight;  the  light  of  the 
morning  from  the  first  dawn  to  sun- 
rise, and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to 
darkness.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  usually 
computed  to  begin  and  end  when  the 
sun  is  about  18°  below  the  horizon.  It 
is  of  longer  duration  in  the  solstices 
than  in  the  equinoxes,  and  longer  in  an 
oblique  sphere  than  in  a  right  one;  be- 
cause in  those  cases  the  sun,  by  the 
obliquity  of  his  path,  is  longer  in  as- 
cending through  18"  of  altitude.  Twi- 
light is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays 
refracted  in  our  atmosphere,  and  re- 
flected from  the  particles  of  it  to  the  eye. 

CREPUSC'ULAR,    )  a.  Pertaining  to 

CREPUSC'ULODS,f  twilight ;  glim- 
mering ;  noting  the  imperfect  light  of 
the  morning  and  evening ;  hence,  im- 
perfectly clear  or  luminous. 

CREPUSCDLA'RIA,  «.  A  section  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  occupying  an 
intermediate  station  between  the  but- 
terflies and  moths. 

€REPUSC'ULINE,t  a.  Crepuscular. 

CRESCEN'DO,  [It.]  A  term  in  music, 
signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed,  are  to  be  gra- 
dually swelled.  It  is  usually  written  ere*, 
and  marked  thus  >  . 

CRES'CENT.a.  [Lat.crescens,  from  cres- 
co, to  grow ;  Fr.  croissant.  See  GROW.] 
Increasing  ;  growing;  as, crescent  horns. 

CRES'CENT,  n.  The  increasing  or  new 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of  light,  ter- 
minating in  points  or  horns.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  old  or  decreasing  moon,  in 
a  like  state,  but  less  properly. — 2.  The 
figure  or  likeness  of  the  new  moon ;  as 
that  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag  or  na- 
tional standard  The 
standard  itself,  and  N 
figuratively,  the 
Turkish  power. — 3. 
In  her.,  a  bearing  in 
the  form  of  a  half 
moon.—  4.  The  name 
of  a  military  order, 
instituted  by  Hena- 
tus  of  Anjou,  king 
of  Sicily ;  so  called  from  its  symbol  or 
badge,  a  crescent  of  gold  enamelled. — 
5.  In  arch.,  a  range  of  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  or  half-moon. 

CRES'CENT,  v.  t.  To  form  into  acres- 
cent. 

CRES'CENTED,  a.  Adorned  with  a 
crescent. 

CRES'CENT-FORMED,  a.  Formed 
like  a  crescent. 

CUES' CENT-SHAPED,  a.  In  hot.,  lu- 
nate ;  lunated  ;  shaped  like  a  crescent ; 
as  a  leaf. 

CRESCEN'TIA,  n.  The  calabash  tree, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  Linn.,  and 
nat.  order  Solanacea:.  There  are  two 
species,  the  narrow-leaved  calabash 
tree,  and  the  broad-leaved  calabash  tree, 
natives  of  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
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islands.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  large 
shells,  which  are  made  into  drinking 
cups,  punch  bowls,  spoons,  dishes,  and 
other  utensils. 

CRES'CIVE,  a.  [Lat.  cresco,  to  grow.] 
Increasing;  growing. 

CRESS,  n.  [Fr.  cresson;  Ger.  Jiresse; 
Sax.  ccerse  or  cressen.  Qu.  its  alliance 
to  grass,  or  to  Lat.  cresco.]  The  name 
of  several  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  class  Tetradynamia,  and 
nat.  order  Cruciferse.  Water-cresses, 
of  the  genus  Nasturtium,  are  used  as 
a  salad,  and  are  valued  in  medicine  for 
their  antiscorbutic  qualities.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent 
taste.  They  grow  on  the  brinks  of 
rivulets  and  in  other  moist  grounds. 
The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

CRESS'ET,  n.  [Fr.  croisette,  dim.  of 
croix,  cross,  because  beacons  formerly 
had  crosses  on  their  tops.  See  CROSS.] 
1.  A  great  light  set  on  a  beacon,  light- 
house, or  watch-tower. — 2.  A  lamp  or 
.•'  \  "'  f 
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torch;  a  large  light  or  lantern  uxed  on 
a  pole,  generally  in  the  form  of  across. 
— 3.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a  pot 
over  the  fire.  [Local.] 

CREST,  n.  [Fr.  crete ;  Lat.  crista;  It. 
cresta.  This  is  probably,  a  growing  or 
shooting  up,  from  the  root  of  cresco, 
Fr.  crottre;  Norm,  crest,  it  rises,  it 
accrues;  Russ.  rastu  or  rostu,  to  grow, 
rost,  growth,  size,  tallness.]  1.  The 
plume  of  feathers  or  other  material  on 
the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet;  the  hel- 
met itself. — 2.  The  ornament  of  the 
helmet  in  heraldry, 
and  sometimes  used 
for  the  helmet  it- 
self; but  in  her.,  it 
generally  denotes  a 
figure  placed  upon 
a  wreath,  coronet, 
or  cap  of  mainten- 
ance, above  both 
helmet  and  shield. 
The  crest  is  considered  a  greater  cri- 
terion of  nobility  than  the  armour  it- 
self. It  is  now  commonly  a  piece  of 
the  arms.— 3.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  also, 
a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  other 
fowls. — 4.  Any  tuft  or  ornament  worn 
on  the  head. — o.  Loftiness;  pride;  cou- 
rage ;  spirit ;  a  lofty  mien.— 6.  In  arch., 
carved  work  on  the  top  of  a  building. 
The  ridges  of  roofs,  copings  of  battle- 
ments, and  the  tops  of  gables  and  pin- 
nacles were  also  called  crests. 

CREST,  t).  (.  To  furnish  with  a  crest ; 
to  serve  as  a  crest  for. — 2.  To  mark 
with  long  streaks. 

CREST'ED,  a.  [from  crest.]  Wearing 
a  crest;  adorned  with  a  crest  or  plume; 
having  a  comb ;  as,  a  crested  helmet;  a 
crested  cock. — 2.  In  nat.  hist.,  having  a 
tuft  like  a  crest. 

CREST'-FALLEN,  a.  Dejected;  sunk  ; 
bowed;  dispirited;  heartless;  spirit- 
less.— 2.  Having  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  hanging  on  one  side,  as  a  horse. 

CREST'ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  a 
crest. 

CREST'LESS,  a.  Without  a  crest;  not 
dignified  with  coat-armour ;  not  of  an 
eminent  family ;  of  low  birth. 
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CREST-MARINE,  n.  Rock  samphire. 

CREST'-TILES,  n.  The  tiles  of  a  ridge. 
They  were  sometimes  moulded  in  the 
form  of  small  battlements,  of  leaves,  and 
of  crockets. 

CRETA'CEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cretaceus, 
from  creta,  chalk.]  Chalky;  having  the 
qualities  of  chalk ;  like  chalk;  abound- 
ing with  chalk. —  Cretaceous  group,  in 
geol.,  consists  of  the  upper  strata  of  the 
secondary  series,  immediately  below 
the  tertiary  series,  and  superincumbent 
on  the  wealden,  or  where  that  is  want- 
ing, on  the  oolite  system.  This  group 
is  common  to  Europe,  and  also  to  a 
part  of  Asia.  It  consists  of  chalk, 
resting  upon  either  an  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposit. 

CRE'TATED,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk. 

CRE'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  X&TIIU,.]  A  poetic 
foot  of  three  syllables,  one  short  be- 
tween two  long  syllables. 

CRE'TICISM,  n.  A  falsehood. 

CRE'TIN,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain 
deformed  and  helpless  idiots  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Alps. 

CRE'TINISM,  n.  The  state  of  a  cretin. 
A  peculiar  endemic  disease  common  in 
Switzerland,  and  found  also  in  some 
other  mountainous  countries.  It  re- 
sembles rickets  in  its  general  symptoms, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  mental  imbe 
cility  from  the  first. 

CHE'TISM,  n.  A  falsehood ;  a  Cretan 
practice.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  island  Crete,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  in  ancient  times  were  so 
much  given  to  mendacity,  that  a  Cre- 
tan and  a  liar  were  considered  syno. 
nymous. 

CRE'TOSE,  a.  Chalky. 

CREVICE,  n.  [Fr.  ct'evasse,trom  crever, 
to  burst,  to  crack ;  It.  crepatura;  Lat. 
crepo,  to  burst.  See  CREPITATE  and 
RIP.]  A  crack;  a  cleft;  a  fissure;  a 
rent ;  an  opening ;  as,  a  crevice  in  a 
wall. 

CREVICE,  ».  t.  To  crack ;  to  flaw. 

CREV'IS,  11.  The  craw-  fish.     [Lit.  vs.] 

CREW,  n.  [contracted  from  Sax.  cread, 
or  truth,  a  crowd;  Ger.  rotte;  Sw.  rule; 
Eng.  rout,  an  assembly,  a  collection, 
from  gathering  or  pressing.]  1.  A  com- 
pany of  people  associated  ;  as,  a  noble 
crew;  a  gallant  crew. — 2.  A  company, 
in  a  low  or  bad  sense,  u'hich  is  now  most 
usual;  a  herd ;  as,  a  rebel  crew.  So 
we  say,  a  miserable  crew. — 3.  The  com- 
pany of  seamen  who  man  a  sh-ip,  vessel, 
or  boat ;  the  company  belonging  to  a 
vessel.  Also,  the  company  or  gang  of 
a  carpenter,  gunner,  boatswain,  &c.  It 
is  appropriated  to  the  common  sailors. 

CHEW,  pret.  of  Crow,  but  the  regular 
preterit  and  participle,  crowed,  is  now 
most  commonly  used. 

CREW'EL,  n.  [Qu.  D.  hlewel.]  Yarn 
twisted  and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball, 
or  two-threaded  worsted. 

CUEW'ET.     See  CRUKT. 

CUIB,  it.  [Sax.  crybb;  Ir.  grib.  Qu.  the 
root  of  grapple,  to  catch.]  1.  The 
manger  of  a  stable,  in  which  oxen  and 
cows  feed.  In  America,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  rack  for  horses. 

Where  no  oxen  lire,   the-  crib  ia  clean ; 
Prov.  xiv. 
The  manger  for  other  beasts. 

The  ass  knovreth  his  master's  crib  i  Is.  i. 
2.  A  small  habitation  or  cottage. — 3.  A 
stall  for  oxen. — 4.  A  case  or  box  in  salt- 
works.— 5.  In  the  United  States,  a  small 
building,  raised  on  posts,  for  storing 
Indian  corn. — 6.  A  small  frame  for  u 
child  to  sleep  in. 

CRIB,  i?.  t.  To  shut  or  confine  in  a  nar- 
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row  habitation  ;  to  cage;  to  steal  for  a 
petty  purpose. 

<  KlIi'BAGE,  n.  A  game  at  cards. 

CRIB'BED,  pp.  Shut  up;  confined; 
caged. 

CRIB'BING,  ppr.  Shutting  in  a  crib ; 
confining. 

CRIB'BLE,  n.  [Lat.  cribellum,fromcri- 
bram,  and  this  from  cribro,  to  sift;  W. 
criliaw,  to  comb  or  card;  Ir.  riobhar, 
a  sieve  ;  allied  to  Eng.  garble.]  1.  A 
corn-sieve  or  riddle. — 2.  Coarse  flour 
or  meal. 

CHIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  sift;  to  cause  to 
pass  through  a  sieve  or  riddle. 

€RIB'BLED,  pp.  Sifted. 

CRIB'BLING.ppr.  Sifting. 

CRIBRA'TION,  n.  [See  CRIBBLE.] 
The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling  ;  used  in 
pharmacy. 

CRIB'RIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  cribram,  a 
sieve,  and  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a 
sieve  or  riddle ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  through 
which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
pass  to  the  nose. 

CRICH'TONITE,  n.  A  mineral,  so 
called  from  Dr.  Crichton,  physician 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  has  a 
velvet  black  colour,  and  crystallizes  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids.  It  occurs 
in  primitive  rocks  with  octahedrite. 

CRICK,  n.  [See  CREAK.]  1.  fThe  creak- 
ing of  a  door. — 2.  A  spasmodic  affection 
of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  of  the  neck 
or  back ;  local  spasm  or  cramp. 

eRICK'ET,  n.  [D.  krekel,  from  the  root 
of  creak;  \V.  cricell,  cricket,  and  cri- 
ceUu,  to  chirp  or  chatter ;  crig,  a  crack.] 
An  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  Hemipters.  There 
are  several  species,  so  named  probably 
on  account  of  their  creaking  or  chirp- 
ing voice. 

The  cricket  chirping  in  the  hearth. 

GoUtmilh. 

CRICKET,  n.  [Qu.  Sax.  cricc,  a  stick.] 
1.  A  play  or  exercise  with  bats  and 
ball.— 2.  A  low  stool.  [British  kriget, 
a  little  elevation.  Qu.  Sw.  krycka,  stilts 
or  crutches.] 

CRICK'ETER,  n.  One  who  plays  at 
cricket. 

CRICK'ET-MATCH,  n.  A  match  at 
cricket. 

€RI'COID,  a.  [Gr.  *<,*«•,  a  ring,  and 
disappearance.]  Ring-like;  applied  to 
a  round  ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

CRIED,  pret.  and  part,  of  Cry. 

CRI'ER,   In.     [See  CRT.]      One  who 

CRY'ER,  j  cries ;  one  who  makes  pro- 
clamation. The  crier  of  a  court  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  to  proclaim  the 
orders  or  commands  of  the  court,  to 
open  or  adjourn  the  court,  keep  silence, 
&c.  A  crier  is  also  employed  to  give 
notice  of  auctions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

C'rim.  con.  An  abbreviation  for  criminal 
conversation ;  unlawful  intercourse 
with  a  married  woman. 

CRIME,  n.  [Lat.  crimen;  Gr.  *•*«*. 
This  word  is  from  the  root  of  Gr.  *{*>«, 
Lat.  cerno,  to  separate,  to  judge,  to 
decree,  to  condemn.  But  this  verb 
seems  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct 
roots,  for  in  Latin,  the  pret.  is  crew, 
which  cannot  be  formed  from  cerno; 
aud  in  Greek,  the  derivatives  x?Bu,  xium, 
*{.TT,<,  cannot  be  regularly  formed  from 
jciHM.  The  Gr.  x(i/*a  is  undoubtedly  a 
contraction,  for  in  Norman  the  word  is 
crisme.  The  root  then  of  these  deri- 
vatives is  the  same  as  of  the  Ir.  cria- 
thar,  a  sieve,  W.  rhidyll,  Eng.  riddle; 
W.  rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  separate. 


We  have  screen,  a  riddle,  from  the  root 
of  *•<>•-,  and  riddle,  from  the  Celtic  root 
of  x'tertf,  *{ITW.  To  judge  is  to  decide 
to  separate  or  cut  off,  hence,  to  con- 
demn; a  crime  is  that  which  is  con- 
demned.] 1.  An  act  which  violates  a 
law,  divine  or  human ;  an  act  which 
violates  a  rule  of  moral  duty;  an  of- 
fence against  the  laws  of  right,  pre- 
scribed by  God  or  man,  or  against  any 
rule  of  duty  plainly  implied  in  those 
laws.  A  crime  may  consist  in  omission 
or  neglect,  as  well  as  in  commission  or 
positive  transgression.  Thecommander 
of  a  fortress  who  suffers  the  enemy  to 
take  possession  by  neglect,  is  as  really 
criminal,  as  one  who  voluntarily  opens 
the  gates  without  resistance.  But  in  a 
more  common  or  restricted  sense,  a 
crime  denotes  an  offence,  or  violation 
of  public  law,  of  a  deeper  and  more 
atrocious  nature  ;  a  public  wrong  ;  or 
a  violation  of  the  commands  of  God, 
and  the  offences  against  the  laws  made 
to  preserve  the  public  rights  ;  as  trea- 
son, murder,  robbery,  theft,  arson,  &c. 
The  minor  wrongs  committed  against 
individuals  or  private  rights,  are  deno- 
minated trespasses,  and  the  minor 
wrongs  against  public  rights  are  called 
misdemeanours.  Crimes  and  misde- 
meanours are  punishable  by  indictment, 
information,  or  public  prosecution ; 
trespasses  or  private  injuries,  at  the 
suit  of  the  individuals  injured.  But  in 
many  cases  an  act  is  considered  both 
as  a  public  offence  and  a  trespass,  and 
is  punishable  both  by  the  public  and 
the  individual  injured — 2.  Any  great 
wickedness;  iniquity;  wrong. 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Pope. 

Capital  crime,  a  crime  punishable  with 
death. 

CR1MEFUL,  a.  Criminal;  wicked; 
partaking  of  wrong ;  contrary  to  law, 
right,  or  duty. 

CRIMELESS,  a.  Free  from  crime;  in- 
nocent. 

CRIM'INAL,  a.  Guilty  of  a  crime; 
applied  to  persons. — 2.  Partaking  of  a 
crime ;  involving  a  crime ;  that  violates 
public  law,  divine  or  human  ;  as,  theft 
is  a  criminal  act. — 3.  That  violates 
moral  obligation ;  wicked. — 4.  Relating 
to  crimes ;  opposed  to  civil;  as.  a  cri- 
minal code  ;  criminal  law. — Criminal 
prosecution,  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
laud,  which  includes  the  whole  form 
of  process  by  which  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  is  brought  to  trial. — Crimi- 
nal letters.  In  Scotland  a  criminal  pro- 
cess may  be  brought  into  the  court  of 
justiciary  cither  by  criminal  letters,  or 
by  indictment.  [See  INDICTMENT.]  In 
form,  criminal  letters  resemble  a  sum- 
mons in  an  ordinary  civil  action.  They 
run  in  {he  king's  name,  state  the  charge 
laid  against  the  accused,  and  the  con- 
clusions founded  on  the  charge,  and 
they  conclude  with  the  king's  will, 
commanding  the  officers  of  the  law  to 
summon  the  accused  party  to  appear 
on  a  day  named,  aud  find  caution  to 
underlie  the  law. 

CRIM'INAL,  n.  A  person  who  has 
committed  an  offence  against  public 
law ;  a  violater  of  law,  divine  or  hu- 
man. More  particularly,  a  person  in- 
dicted or  charged  with  a  public  offence, 
and  one  who  is  found  guilty,  by  ver- 
dict, confession,  or  proof. 

CRIMINAL'ITY,    1  n.  The  quality  of 

CRIM'INALNESS,  [    being    criminal, 
or  a  violation  of  law  ;  guiltiness ;  the 
quality  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime. 
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This  is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of 
i     criminality. 

Rlai-kltone,  iv.  ch.  17.      Ptinoplitt.      E)fvc. 

CRIM'INALLY,  adv.  In  violation  of 
public  law;  in  violation  of  divine  law; 
wickedly;  in  a  wrong  or  ini<iuitout 
manner. 

CRIM'INATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  crimin.;: 
criminatux.]  To  accuse ;  to  charge 
with  a  crime;  to  allege  to  be  guilty  of 
a  crime,  offence,  or  wrong. 

Our  municipal  laws  do  not  require  tbe 
offender  to  plead  guilty  01  crimhitttf  him- 
self. S?ott  on  Lei-.\i.  Bettie't  fleiod. 

CRIM'INATED,  pp.  Accused;  charged 
with  a  crime. 

CHIM'INATING,  ppr.  Accusing;  al- 
leging to  be  puilty. 

CRIMINA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  criminal!,!.] 
The  act  of  accusing ;  accusation ; 
charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  cri  • 
minal  act,  offence,  or  wmnu'. 

CRIMINATORY,  a.  Relating  to  ac- 
cusation ;  accusing. 

CRIM'INOUS.t  a.  Very  wicked;  hein- 
ous ;  involving  great  crime. 

€RIM'INOUSLY,t  adv.  Criminally; 
heinously  ;  enormously. 

CRIM'INOUSNESS.t  n.  Wickedness  ; 
guilt;  criminality. 

CRIM'OSIN.    See  CRIMSON. 

CRIMP,  a.  [Sax.  acrymman,  to  crum- 
ble; D.  kruim,  a  crum;  hruimelen,  to 
crumble.     See  CRUMBLE.]      1.  Easily 
crumbled ;  friable ;  brittle.     [Lit.  us] 
The  fowler — treads  the  crimji  earth. 

1'tiilipt. 

2."^  Not  consistent.  [Qu.  Dan.  krutti, 
crooked,  or  supra,  easily  broken.] 

€RIMP,  v.  t.  [W.  crimpiaw,  to  pinch, 
to  form  into  a  ridge  or  rim.]  To  catch ; 
to  seize;  to  pinch  and  hold.  [See 
CRIMPLE.] 

CRIMP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gecrympt.]  To  curl 
or  frizzle ;  as,  to  crimp  the  hair.  This 
is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  fore- 
going. 

€RIMP,  n.  In  England,  an  agent  for 
coal-merchants,  and  for  persons  con- 
cerned in  shipping. — 2.  One  who  decoys 
another  into  the  naval  or  military  ser- 
vice.— 3.f  A  game  at  cards. 

CKIMP'AGE,  n.  The  act  of  crimping. 

CRIMP'LE,  r.  t.  [D.krimpen;  Ger.  id.; 
Scot,  crimp;  W.  crimpiaw,  to  shrink, 
to  pinch;  cru-m,  crom,  curving,  bend- 
ing, shrinking ;  crymu,  to  bend.  See 
CRCMPLE  and  RUMPLE,  from  the  same 
root,  \V.  rliimp,  rim,  a  rim.]  To  con- 
tract or  draw  together ;  to  shriak ;  to 
cause  to  shrink;  to  curl. 

€RIMP'LED,pp.  Contracted;  shrunk; 
curled. 

CRIMP'LING,  ppr.  Contracting; 
shrinking  ;  curling  ;  hobbling. 

CRIM'SON,  n.  (krim'zn.)  [It.  cremisi, 
cremisino;  Fr.  cramoisi;  Ger.  harmo- 
sin;  from  Ar.  kirmizon,  Kermes,  the 
cochineal  insect  or  berry.]  A  deep 
red  colour ;  a  red  tinged  with  blue ; 
also,  a  red  colour  in  general ;  as,  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty. 

He  made  the  vail  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
rrimton  ;  2  Chron.  iii. 

€RIM'SON,  a.  Of  a  beautiful  deep 
red;  as,  the  crimson  blush  of  modesty; 
a  crimson  stream  of  blood. 

€RIM'SON,  v.  t.  To  dye  with  crimson  ; 
to  dye  of  a  deep  red  colour;  to  make 
red. 

CRIM'SON,  r.  i.  To  become  of  a  deep 
red  colour;  to  be  tinged  with  red;  to 
blush.  Her  cheeks  crimsoned  at  the 
entrance  of  her  lover. 

CRIM'SONED,  pp.  Dyed  or  tinged 
with  a  deep  red. 
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CRIM'SON-HUED,  a.  Of  a  crimson 
colour. 

CRIMSONING,  ppr.  Dyeing  or  ting- 
ing with  a  deep  red. 
CRIM'SON-WARM,  a.  Warm  to  red- 
ness. 

CRI'NAL,  a.  [Lat.  crinis,  hair.]  Be- 
longing to  hair. 

CRIN'ATED,  a.  The  same  as  Crinite. 
CRINC'UM,  n.  A  cramp;  a  contrac- 
tion; a  turn  or  bend;    a  whim.     [A 
vulgar  word.} 

CRIN'ED,  pp.  [Lat.  crinis,  hair.]  In 
her.,  an  epithet  used  to  express  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  man  or  woman,  the 
mane  of  a  horse,  unicorn,  &c.,  which 
is  often  borne  of  a  different  tincture, 
and  is  then  said  to  be  crated  of  such  a 
metal  or  colour. 

CRINGE,  c.  t.  (crinj.)  [probably  from 
the  root  of  crank,  crinkle,  Heb.  and 
Ch.  j-o,  carany;  or  from  the  root  of 
crooh,  with  a  nasal  sound  of  the  last 
consonant;  Ger.  kriechen;  W.  crycu, 
to  curl.]  Properly,  to  shrink;  to  con- 
tract; to  draw  together;  a  popular 
use  of  the  word.]  [Vulgarly,  scringe.] 
You  see  him  cringe  his  face.  Sltak 

CRINGE,  v.   i.   (crinj.)     To  bow  ;   to 
bend  with  servility;  to  fawn;  to  make 
court  by  mean  compliances. 
Flatterers  are  always  bowing  and  cringing. 
Arbuthuot. 
CRINGE,  n.  (crinj.)     A  bow  ;  servile 

civility. 

CRIN'GELING,  n.  One  who  cringes 
meanly. 

CRIN'GER,  n.   One  who   cringes,  or 
bows  and  Hatters  with  servility. 
CRIN'GING,  ppr.  Shrinking;  bowing 
servilely. 

CRIN'GLE,  «.  (cring'gl.)  [D.  hrimj, 
hrinhel,  hronhel,  a  bend,  turn,  ring,  or 
twist.  See  CRANK,  and  CRINGE.]  1.  A 
withe  for  fastening  a  gate.  [Local.} 
— 2.  In  marine  Ian.,  a  hole  in  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a  sail,  formed  by  intertwisting 
the  division  of  a  rope,  called  a  strand, 
alternately  round  itself,  and  through 
jhe  strand  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  be- 
comes three-fold,  and  takes  the  shape 
of  a  ring.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the 
leech  by  the  bow-line-bridles. — Iron- 
cringles,  or  banks,  are  open  rings  run- 
ning on  the  stays,  to  which  the  beads 
of  the  stay-sails  are  made  fast. 
CRINICUL'TURAL.a.  Relating  to  the 
growth  of  hair. 

CRINIG'ERODS,  a.  [Lat.  criniger; 
crinis,  hair,  and  gero,  to  wear.]  Hairy; 
overgrown  with  hair. 
CRl'NITE,  a.  [Lat.  crinitus,  from  cri- 
nis, hair.  Qu.  W.  crinaw,  to  parch, 
to  frizzle.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
a  tuft  of  hair. 

CRINK'LE,  t).  t.  (crink'l.)  [D.  hrinhe- 
len,  to  wind  or  twist.  Qu.  crank,  and 
ring,  Sax.  hring.]  To  turn  or  wind ; 
to  bend ;  to  wrinkle ;  to  run  in  and 
out  in  little  or  short  bends  or  turns  ; 
as,  the  lightning  crinkles. 
CRINK'LE,  w  t.  To  form  with  short 
turns  or  wrinkles  ;  to  mould  into  ine- 
qualities. 

CRINK'LE,  n.  A  wrinkle ;  a  winding 
or  turn  ;  sinuosity. 

CRINK'LED,  pp.  Formed  into  short 
turns. 
CRINK'LING,  ppr.  Bending  in  short 

turns. 

CRI'NOID,  n.   [Gr.  «{,»»»,  a  lily,  and 
uZM,    likeness.]     A    fossil   lily-shaped 
animal . 
CRINOI'DEA,  or  CRINOI'DEANS, 


11.  [Gr.  xfnn,  a  lily,  and  uZ«,  appear- 
ance.] Lily-shaped  animals  of  the  ra- 
diated division,  forming  a  link  betweei 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  Mosl 
of  them  are  extinct. 
CRI'NOSE,  a.  Hairy.  [See  CUISITE.] 

[Lit.  us.] 

t'lUNOS'ITY,  11.  Hairiness.  [Lit.  us.' 
CHIN'UM,  11.  A  genus  of  bulbous- 
stemmed  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Amaryllideaj,  of  which  there  are 
six  species.  They  are  very  beautiful 
green-house  plants. 
CRIOCE'RID^E,  11.  A  family  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  of  the  section  Tetra- 
mera.  The  type  of  this  family  is  the 
Crioceris,  about  eight  species  of  which 
have  been  found  in  England,  but  the 
most  common  species  is  the  asparagus 
beetle  found  on  asparagus  plants, 
CRIP'PLE,  n.  (crip'l.)  [D.  hreupel; 
Ger.  hrilppel;  Dan.  krypling,  kroppel, 
and  hrobling,  from  krob,  a  creeping 
animal ;  Ice.  crypen,  to  move  crooked. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  from  the 
root  of  creep.]  A  lame  person ;  pri- 
marily, one  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps; 
one  who  has  lost,  or  never  enjoyed  the 
use  of  his  limbs;  Acts  xiv.  The  word 
may  signify  one  who  is  partially  or 
totally  disabled  from  using  his  limbs. 
See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sini,'. 

Pope. 

CRIP'PLE,  a.  Lame. 
CRIP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  lame;  to  deprive 
of  the  use  of  the  h'mbs,  particularly  of 
the  legs  and  feet. — 2. To  disable  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  exertion.  We  say, 
a  fleet  was  crippled  in  the  engagement. 
CRIP'PLED,    pp.     Lamed;    rendered 
impotent  in  the  limbs;  disabled. 
CRIP'PLENESS,  n.  Lameness 
CRIP'PLING,  ppr.  Laming;  depriving 
of  the  use  of  the  limbs;  disabling. 
CHI'SIS,  n.  plur.   Crises.     [Gr.  *(lf,:, 
Lat.  crisis,  from  the  root  of  x^tvoi,  to 
separate,  to  determine,  to  decide.    See 
CRIME.]     1.   In    medical  science,    the 
change  of  a  disease  which  indicates  its 
event ;  that  change  which  indicates  re- 
covery or  death.     It  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  the  excretion  of  something 
noxious  from  the  body,  or  of  the  nox- 
ious fluids  in  a  fever. — 2.  The  decisive 
state  of  things,  or  the  point  of  time 
when  an  affair  is  arrived  to  its  height, 
and  must  soon  terminate  or  suffer  a 
material  change. 

This  hour's  the  very  critii  of  your  fate. 

Drydcn. 

CRISP,  a.  [Lat.  crispus;  It.  crespo; 
Ger.  hraus.  See  the  Verb.]  1.  Curl- 
ed ;  formed  into  curls  or  ringlets. — 2. 
Indented  ;  winding ;  as,  crisp  channels. 
— 3.  Brittle  ;  friable ;  easily  broken  or 
crumbled.  In  hot.,  applied  to  a  leaf 
when  the  border  is  so  much  more  di- 
lated than  the  disk,  that  it  necessarily 
becomes  curled  and  twisted. 
CRISP,  v.  t.  [Lat.  crispo;  W.  cris,  a 
crust;  crisb,  a  crisp  coating;  crisbin, 
crisp,  friable ;  from  rhis,  broken  into 
points,  mince;  allied  to  cresu,  crasu,  to 
roast  or  parch.]  1.  To  curl;  to  twist; 
to  contract  or  form  into  ringlets,  as 
the  hair;  to  wreathe  or  interweave,  as 
the  branches  of  trees. — 2.  To  indent. 
To  twist  or  eddy.  But  the  sense  is, 
to  curl;  to  wrinkle  in  little  undula- 
tions, as  a  fretted  surface. 
From  that  sapphire  fount  the  rritped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant.  Milton. 

CRISP'ATED,  a.  Rough  with  waving 
lines. 
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CRISPA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  curling, 

or  state  of  being  curled. 
CRISP' ATURE,  n.  A  curling;  the  state 
of  being  curled. 

CRISP'ED,  pp.  Curled;  twisted;  friz- 
zled. 

CRISP'ING,  ppr.  Curling;  frizzling. 
CRISP'ING-PIN,  n.  A  curling-iron. 
CRISPISULC'ANT,  a.  Wavy  or  undu- 
lating, as  lightning  is  represented. 
CRISP'NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  curl- 
ed; also,  brittleness. 
CRISP'Y,  a.  Curled;  formed  into  ring- 
lets; as,  crispy  locks. — 2.  Brittle;  dried 
so  as  to  break  short;  as,  a  crispy  cake. 
€  KIST'ATE,      la.  [Lat.  crislatus,  from 
fRIST'ATED,  /  crista,  a  crest.]    In 
hot.,  crested;  tufted;  having  an  appen- 
dage like  a  crest  or  tuft,  as  some  an- 
thers and  flowers. 

CRITE'RION,  n.  plur.  Criteria.  [Gr. 
xpTyftov,  from  the  root  of  x^u,  to  judge. 
See  CRIME.]  A  standard  of  judging ; 
any  established  law,  rule,  principle,  or 
fact,  by  which  facts,  propositions,  and 
opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  truth  or  falsehood,  or  by 
which  a  correct  judgment  may  be 
formed. 

CRITH'MUM,  n.  Samphire;  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  class  Pentandria,  and 
order  digynia,  Linn.,  and  nat.  order 
Umbelliferse.  The  principal  species  is 
the  C.  maritimum  or  sea-fennel.  It  ia 
a  low  perennial  plant,  and  grows  about 
the  sea-coast  in  several  parts  of  our 
island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  flavour, 
and  when  pickled  with  vinegar  and 
spice  makes  an  excellent  condiment. 

CRITH'OMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  <?,fl,,  barley, 
and  parma,  divination.]  A  kind  of  di- 
vination by  means  of  the  dough  of 
cakes,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  the 
victims,  in  ancient  sacrifices. 

CRIT'IC,  n.  [Gr.  »{,T,*«,  from  *J,T«,  a 
judge  or  discerner,  from  the  root  of 
*{/»»,  to  judge,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
tinguish. See  CRIME.]  1.  A  person 
skilled  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  lite- 
rary works;  one  who  is  able  to  discern 
and  distinguish  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  writing.  In  a  more  general  sense, 
a  person  skilled  in  judging  with  pro- 
priety of  any  combination  of  objects, 
or  of  any  work  of  art;  and  particu- 
larly of  what  are  denominated  the  Fine 
Arts.  A  critic  is  one  who,  from  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  habit  or  taste,  can 
perceive  the  difference  between  pro- 
priety and  impropriety,  in  objects  or 
works  presented  to  his  view  ;  between 
the  natural  and  unnatural;  the  high 
and  the  low,  or  lofty  and  mean  ;  the 
congruous  and  incongruous;  the  cor- 
rect and  incorrect,  according  to  the 

established  rules   of  the  art 2.  An 

examiner;  a  judge. 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. 

Pope. 

3.  One  who  judges  with  severity;  one 
who  censures  or  finds  fault. 

CRIT'IC,  a.  Critical;  relating  to  criti- 
cism, or  the  art  of  judging  of  the  merit 
of  a  literary  performance  or  discourse, 
or  of  any  work  in  the  fine-arts.  '[See 
CRITICAL.] 

CRIT'IC,  v.  i.  To  criticise  ;  to  play  the 
critic.  [Lit.  us.] 

CRITICAL,  a.  [Lat.  criticus;  Gr. 
*{/«*«.  See  CRITIC.]  1.  Relating  to 
criticism ;  nicely  exact ;  as,  a  critical 
dissertation  on  Homer.  — 2.  Having 
the  skill  or  power  nicely  to  dis- 
tinguish beauties  from  blemishes;  as, 
a  critical  judge;  a  critical  auditor; 
a  critical  ear ;  a  critical  taste,  tic. 
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3.  Making  nice  distinctions;  accurate; 
as,  critical  rules. — 4.  Capable  of  judg- 
ing with  accuracy;  discerning  beau- 
ties and  faults;  nicely  judicious  in  mat- 
ters of  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  as, 
Virgil  was  a  critical  poet. — 5.  Capable 
of  judging  with  accuracy;  conforming 
to  exact  rules  of  propriety;  exact; 
particular;  as,  to  be  critical  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  in  the  selection  of 
books.— 6.  Inclined  to  find  fault,  or  to 
judge  with  severity. — 7.  \See  CRISIS.] 
Pertaining  to  a  crisis ;  'marking  the 
time  or  state  of  a  disease  which  indi- 
cates its  termination  in  the  death  or  re- 
covery of  the  patient ;  as,  critical  days, 
or  critical  symptoms. — 8.  Producing  a 
crisis  or  change  in  a  disease;  indicating 
a  crisis;  as,  a  critical  sweat. — 9.  Deci- 
sive; noting  a  time  or  state  on  which 
the  issue  of  things  depends ;  impor- 
tant, as  regards  the  consequences;  as, 
a  critical  time  or  moment ;  a  critical 
juncture. — 10.  Formed  or  situated  to 
determine  or  decide,  or  having  the  cri- 
sis at  command;  important  or  essen- 
tial for  determining ;  as,  a  critical  post. 
— 11.  Respecting  criticism. 

CRITICALLY,  adv.  In  a  critical  man- 
ner ;  with  nice  discernment  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  propriety  or  impropriety ; 
with  nice  scrutiny;  accurately;  ex- 
actly ;  as,  to  examine  evidence  criti- 
cally; to  observe  critically. — 2.  At  the 
crisis ;  at  the  exact  time. — 3.  In  a  cri- 
tical situation,  place,  or  condition,  so 
as  to  command  the  crisis;  as,  a  town 
critically  situated. 

eRIT'lCALNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing critical;  incidence  at  a  particular 
point  of  time. — 2.  Exactness ;  accuracy ; 
nicety ;  minute  care  in  examination. 

CRITICISE,  v.  i.  (s  as  z.)  To  examine 
and  judge  critically;  to  judge  with  at- 
tention to  beauties  and  faults ;  as,  to 
criticise  a  literary  work,  an  argu- 
ment or  discourse. — 2.  To  write  re- 
marks on  the  merit  of  a  performance ; 
to  notice  beauties  and  faults. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticiie.  Pope. 
3.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  ;  to 
utter  censure ;  as,  to  criticise  on  a 
man's  manners,  or  his  expenses. 

CRITICISE,  r.  (.  To  notice  beauties 
and  blemishes  or  faults  in ;  to  utter  or 
write  remarks  on  the  merit  of  a  per- 
formance; as,  to  criticise  the  writings 
of  Milton. — 2.  To  pass  judgment  on 
with  respect  to  merit  or  blame  ;  as,  to 
criticise  an  author;  to  criticise  the 
conduct. 

CRITICISED,  pp.  Examined  and 
judged  with  respect  to  beauties  and 
faults. 

CRITICISING,  ppr.  Examining  and 
judging  with  regard  to  beauties  and 
faults;  remarking  on;  animadvetting 

CRITICISM,  n.  The  art  of  judging 
with  propriety  of  the  beauties  and 
faults  of  a  literary  performance,  or  of 
any  production  in  the  fine  arts ;  as,  the 
rules  of  criticism. — 2.  The  act  of  j  udg- 
ing  on  the  merit  of  a  performance; 
animadversion ;  remark  on  beauties 
and  faults ;  critical  observation,  verbal 
or  written.  AYe  say,  the  author's  cri- 
ticisms are  candid,  or  they  are  severe. 
Besides  philological  criticism,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  discover  erroneous 
readings  in  texts,  to  remove  interpo- 
lations from  them,  to  restore  to  its 
pristine  purity  the  original  texts  of 
authors,  and  to  investigate  the  style, 
there  is,— 1.  General  criticism,  such  as 
-occurs  in  impartial  accounts  of  works 


in  reviews,  magazines,  and  other  lite- 
rary productions; — 2.  ^Estheticat  cri- 
ticism ; — 3.  Historical  criticism  ; — 4. 
Philosophical  criticism.  That  labour  or 
judgment  which  is  occupied  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  sacred  text,  or  in 
settling  or  explaining  it,  is  termed 
sacred  criticism,  scripture  criticism,  or 
biblical  criticism. 

CRITIQUE,  In.  [Fr.  critique.]  A  cri- 
CRITIC.t  )  tical  examination  of  the 
merits  of  a  performance ;  remarks  or 
animadversions  on  beauties  and  faults,  j 
Addison  wrote  a  critique  on  Paradise 
Lost. — 2.  Science  of  criticism ;  stan- 
dard or  rules  of  judging  of  the  merit 
of  performances. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly 
weighed,  and  duly  considered,  they  would 
afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and  critic. 

f  Locke. 

CRIZ'ZF.L,         \n.   [See   CRISP.]     A 

CRIZZELING,  /    kind  of   roughness 

on  the  surface  of  glass,  which  clouds 

its  transparency. 

CROAK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  cracetian;  Lat. 
crocio,  crocito;  Ger.  krachzen;  D. 
kraaijen,  to  crow,  and  kruchgen,  to 
groan ;  Ir.  grog,  gragam;  coinciding  in 
elements  with  TV.  creg,  cryg,  hoarse, 
cryyu,  to  make  rough  or  hoarse;  Sax. 
hreog,  rough,  and  hreoician,  to  rue; 

These  all  appear  to  be  of  one  family, 
and  from  the  root  of  rough  and  creak, 
\V.  rhyg.  See  CROW.]  1.  To  make  a 
low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a 
frog  or  other  animal. — 2.  To  caw ;  to 
cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. — 3.  To  make 
any  low,  muttering  sound,  resembling 
that  of  a  frog  or  raven ;  as,  their  bel- 
lies croak. — t.  In  contempt,  to  speak 
with  a  low,  hollow  voice. 

CROAK,  n.  The  low,  harsh  sound 
uttered  by  a  frog  or  a  raven,  or  a  like 
sound. 

CROAKER,  n.  One  that  croaks,  mur- 
murs, or  grumbles ;  one  u  ho  complains 
unreasonably. 

CROAKING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  low, 
harsh  sound  from  the  throat,  or  other 
similar  sound. 

CROAKING,  n.  A  low  harsh  sound, 
as  of  a  frog,  or  the  bowels. 

CRO'ATS,  n.  Troops,  natives  of  Cro- 
atia. 

CRO'CALITE,  n.  [from  crocus,  saf- 
fron.] A  mineral,  a  variety  of  zeolite, 
of  an  orange  or  brick-red  colour.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  reniform  or  glo- 
bular masses,  with  a  radiated  texture. 

CRO'CEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  croceus,  from 
crocus,  saffron.]  Like  saffron;  yellow; 
consisting  of  saffron. 

CRO'CHES,  n.  Little  buds  or  knobs 
about  the  tops  of  a  deer's  horn. 

CROCITA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  crocito.]  A 
croaking. 

CROCK.t  n.  [Sax.  cruce,  crocca;  Ger. 
krug ;  W.  cregen,  an  earthen  vessel; 
crocan,  a  pot.]  An  earthen  vessel ;  a 
pot  or  pitcher ;  a  cup. 

CROCK,  n.  [Qu.  from  crock,  supra,  or 
from  Ch.  ~~rt,  charar,  Ar.  charaha,  to 
burn.]  Soot,  or  the  black  matter  col- 
lected from  combustion  on  pots  and 
kettles,  or  in  a  chimney. 

CROCK,  r.  t.  or  i.  In  New  England,  to 
black  with  soot,  or  other  matter  col- 
lected from  combustion;  or  to  black 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  cloth. 

CHOCK'ERY,  n.  [W.  crocan,  a  boiler 
or  pot ;  crocenu,  to  make  earthen  ves- 
sels; crocenyz,  a  potter.  See  CROCK.] 
Earthen  ware  ;  vessels  formed  of  clay, 
glazed  and  baked.  The  term  is  applied 
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to  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware  ;  the  nner 
kinds  being  usually  called  china  OTpt.r- 
relain. 

CROCK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  croc,  crochet.]  In 
Gothic  arch.,  an  ornament  placed  at 
the  angles  of  pinnacles,  canopies, 
gables,  and  other  members.  In  its 
usual  form,  the  crocket  is  a  foliated 


band,  covering  the  angle  of  the  mem- 
ber to  which  it  is  applied,  swelling  out 
at  regular  intervals  into  tufts  of  leaves 
with  considerable  projection  ;  to  these 
tufts  the  term  crocket  is  commonly 
restricted.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
leaves,  crockets  assume  the  forms  of 
animals. 

€ROC'ODILE,  n.  [Gr.  «(.«.J,a«;  [qu. 
*?<>*«?,  saffron,  and  '  ?<>^,-,  fearing  :  Lat. 


,  ,  ,,  . 

crocodilus.]  1.  An  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  Crocodilus.  It  has  a 
naked  body,  with  four  feet  and  a  tail  ; 
it  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
four  on  the  hind  feet.  It  grows  to  the 


length  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  runs 
swiftly  on  land,  but  does  not  easily 
turn  itself.  It  inhabits  the  large  rivers 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lays  its  eggp, 
resembling  those  of  a  goose,  in  the 
sand,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  [See  ALLIGATOR.]  According  to 
modern  naturalists,  crocodiles  form  a 
family  of  Saurians,  comprising  the 
largest  living  forms  of  the  Saurian 
order.  There  are  several  species  of 
extinct  fossil  crocodiles. — 2.  In  rhet., 
a  captions  and  sophistical  argument 
contrived  to  draw  one  into  a  snare. 

CROC'ODILE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like 
a  crocodile ;  as,  crocodile  tears,  that 
is,  false  or  affected  tears,  hypocritical 
sorrow. 

CROCODIL'EAN,  or  CROCODIL'- 
IAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  crocodile. 

CROCODIL'ITY,  n.  In  logic,  a  cap- 
tious or  sophistical  mode  of  arguing. 

CRO'CONATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  crocouic  acid  with  u 
base. 

CROCO'NIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  pre- 
pared by  adding  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
to  a  solution  of  its  potassa  or  salt,  and 


CRONY 


CKOP 


CROSIEK 


evaporating  to  dryness.  It  is  yellow, 
and  tastes  and  reacts  strongly  acid. 
Its  salts  are  yellow,  and  are  termed 
croconates, 

CHO'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  *(.*«,  from  the  She- 
mitic  p-v>  yarak,  and  its  yellow  colour.] 
1.  Saffron,  a  beautiful  genus  of  irida- 
ceous  plants,  consisting  of  many  hardy 
species,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the 
commonest  ornaments  of  gardens. 
Crocuses  are  chiefly  found  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  Levant.  Some  of  the  species  are 

vernal,  others  autumnal 2.  In  chem., 

a  yellow  powder;  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 
CROFT,  n.  [Sax.  croft;  allied  probably 
to  Lat.  crypto. ;  Gr.  x^u^rru,  to  conceal.] 
A  little  close  or  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining to  or  near  to  a  dwelling-house, 
and  used  for  pasture,  tillage,  or  other 
purposes.  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  crypt. 

€ROISADE,n.  [Fr.  from  erotXacross.] 
A  holy  war ;  an  expedition  of  Chris- 
tians against  the  infidels,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine.  [See  the  more  com- 
mon word,  CRUSADE.] 
CROIS'ES,  n.   [See  CROSS.]     Soldiers 
enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  cross. 
— 2.  Pilgrims  who  carry  the  cross. 
CROIS'SANTE,  n.  In  her.,  a  term  for 
a  cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  formed 
like  a  crescent  or  half  moon. 
CRO'KER,  n.    A  fowl   that  inhabits 
the  Chesapeakeand  the  large  rivers  in 
Virginia;  sometimes  of  three  feet  in 
length. 

CROM'LECH,  or  €ROM'LEH,  n. 
[W.  cromlec;  crom,  bent,  concave,  and 
llec,  a  flat  stone.]  In  British  antiq., 
large  flat  stones  laid  across  others,  in 
an  upright  position ;  very  commonly 


Cromlech  at  Ma.  Newjjd. 

found  in  parts  of  Wales,  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  and  other  exposed  dis- 
tricts of  England ;  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  some  continental 
countries.  Cromlechs  are  generally 
supposed  by  antiquaries  to  have  been 
constructed  to  serve  as  Druidical 
altars. 

CROMWEL'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Cromwell. 

CRONE,  n.  [Ir.  mono,  old;  crion, 
withered;  crionaim,  to  wither,  fade, 
decay;  W.  crinaw,  to  wither,  to  be- 
come brittle ;  Gr.  ?nm,  old.]  1.  An  old 
woman. — 2.  An  old  ewe. 

€RO'NET,  or  €RO'NEL,  n.  [coronet.] 
The  hair  which  grows  over  the  top  of 
a  horse's  hoof. — 2.  The  iron  at  the  end 
of  a  tilting  spear,  having  a  socket  for 
the  end  of  the  staff  to  go  into,  and  ter- 
minating in  three  points. 

CRON'ICAL,     CRON'YCAL..     See 

ACRONICAL. 

CRO'NY,  n.  [See  CRONE.  But  this 
word  seems  to  carry  the  sense  of  fel- 
lowship, and  is  precisely  the  Ar.  harana, 
to  join,  to  associate;  whence  its  de- 


rivative, an  associate.]  An  intimate 
companion;  an  associate;  a  familiar 
friend. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Briug  our  dame  a  new  year's  gift. 

Swift 

Hence,  an  old  crony  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  long  standing. 
CROOK,  n.  [Sw.  krok;  Ir.  cruca;  W. 
crw(/,  crwca,  croca ;  Goth,  hrugg,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  which  in  Italian  is 
rocco  ;  W.  crug,  a  heap,  a  rich  ;  Sax. 
hric;  Eng.  a  ridge;  Ger.  riichen,  the 
back  or  ridge  of  an  animal.  These 
words  appear  to  be  connected  with 
Lat.  ruya,  a  wrinkle ;  Russ.  hryg, 
okrug,  a  circle.  Wrinkling  forms 
roughness,  and  this  is  the  radical  sense 
of  hoarseness,  It.  roco,  hoarse;  Lat. 
raucus ;  Eng.  rough  ;  W.  cryg,  rough, 
hoarse.  The  radical  sense  of  crook  is 
to  strain  or  draw;  hence,  to  bend.]  1. 
Any  bend,  turn,  or  curve;  or  a  bent  or 
curving  instrument.  We  speak  of  a 
crook  in  a  stick  of  timber,  or  in  a  river ; 
and  any  hook  is  a  crook. — 2.  A  shep- 
herd's staff,  curving  at  the  end;  a  pas- 
toral staff  When  used  by  a  bishop  or 
abbot,  it  is  called  a  crosier. 

He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks.   Prior. 
3.  A  gibbet — 4.  An  artifice ;  a  trick. 

CROOK,  n.  One  who  cuts  out  gar- 
ments. [Local.] 

CROOK,  i).  t.  [Fr.  crocher;  W.  crwcau, 
crocau.]  1.  To  bend;  to  turn  from  a 
straight  line;  to  make  a  curve  or  hook. 
• — 2.  To  turn  from  rectitude ;  to  per- 
vert.— 3.  To  thwart.  [Lit.  us.] 

CROOK,  p.  t.  To  bend  or  be  bent ;  to 
be  turned  from  a  right  line;  to  curve; 
to  wind. 

CROOK'-BACK,  n.  A  crooked  back  ; 
one  who  has  a  crooked  back  or  round 
shoulders. 

CROOK'-BACKED.a.  Having  a  round 
back  or  shoulders. 

CROOK'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Bent;  curved; 
curving  ;  winding.  —  2.  Winding  in 
moral  conduct;  devious;  froward; 
perverse ;  going  out  of  the  path  of  rec- 
titude; given  to  obliquity  or  wander- 
ing from  duty. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  genera- 
tion; Deut.  xxxii. 

CROOK'EDLY,  adv.  In  a  winding 
manner — 2.  Untowardly  ;  not  com- 
pliantly. 

€ROOK'EDNESS,n.  A  winding,  bend- 
ing, or  turning ;  eurvity  ;  curvature ; 
inflection.  —  2.  Perverseness  ;  unto- 
wardness;  deviation  from  rectitude; 
iniquity ;  obliquity  of  conduct 3.  De- 
formity of  a  gibbous  body. 

CKOOK'EN.f  r.  t.  To  make  crooked. 

CROOK'ING,  ppr.  Bending;  winding. 

CROOK'-KNEED,  a.  Having  crooked 
knees. 

CROOK'-SHOULDERED,  a.  Having 
bent  shoulders. 

€ROOP.    See  CROUP. 

CROP,  n.  [Sax.  crop,  cropp,  the  crop  of 
a  fowl,  a  cluster,  ears  of  corn,  grapes, 
grains  of  corn;  D.  hrop;  Ger.  hropf; 
W.  crop,  the  crop  or  craw ;  cropiad, 
a  gathering  into  a  heap,  a  creeping ; 
cropian,  to  creep.  Here  we  see  that 
crop  is  a  gathering,  and  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  creep,  whose  radical  sense 
is  to  catch  or  take  hold.  Hence  crop 
coincides  with  Lat.  carpo,  carpus,  and 
perhaps  with  reap,  rapio,  as  it  does 
with  grapple.  Hence  we  see  how 
the  crop  of  a  fowl,  and  a  crop  of  grain 
or  hay,  are  consistently  the  same  word.] 
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1.  The  first  stomach  of  a  fowl ;  the 
craw — 2.f  The  top  or  highest  part  of 
a  thing;  the  end — 3.  That  which  is 
gathered;  the  corn,  or  fruits  of  the 
earth  collected  ;  harvest.  The  word 
includes  every  species  of  fruit  or  pro- 
duce, gathered  for  man  or  beast. — 4. 
Corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  while 
growing ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word.— 
5.  Any  thing  cut  off  or  gathered. — 6. 
Hair  cut  close  or  short. 

€ROP,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any 
thing;  to  eat  off;  to  pull  off;  to  pluck; 
to  mow ;  to  reap ;  as,  to  crop  flowers, 
trees,  or  grass.  Man  crops  trees  or 
plants  with  an  instrument,  or  with  his 
fingers ;  a  beast  crops  with  his  teeth. 
— 2.  To  cut  off  prematurely ;  to  gather 
before  it  falls. 

While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits,  untimely 
cropt.  Dcnham. 

€ROP,f_».  i.  To  yield  harvest. 

CROP'-EAR,n.  [crop  and  ear.]  Ahorse 
whose  ears  are  cropped. 

CROP'-EARED,  a  Having  the  ears 
cropped. 

€ROP'FUL,  a.  Having  a  full  crop  or 
belly;  satiated. 

€ROP-OUT,n.  A  term  used  by  miners 
to  express  the  rising  up  at  the  surface 
of  one  or  more  strata.  A  stratum 
rising  to  the  surface  is  said  to  crop- 
out. 

CROP'-OUT,  v.  i.  To  ripen  to  a  full 
crop. 

CROPPED,)  pp.   Cut  off;   plucked; 

t'ROPT,  $  eaten  off;  reaped  or 
mowed. 

CROP'PER,  n.  A  pigeon  with  a  large 
crop. 

CROP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  off;  pull- 
ing off;  eating  off;  reaping  or  mowing. 

CROP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  off. 
— 2.  The  raising  of  crops. 

CROP'-SICK,  a.  Sick  or  indisposed 
from  a  surcharged  stomach;  sick  with 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

CROP'-SICKNESS,  n.  Sickness  from 
repletion  of  the  stomach.  Lat.  cra- 
pula. 

CRO'SIER,  n.  (kro'zhur.)  [Fr.  crosse, 
a  crosier,  a  bat  or  gaff-stick ;  crasser, 
to  play  at  cricket;  Arm.  crocz;  from 
the  root  of  cross.]  1.  A  bishop's  crook 
or  pastoral  staff,  a  symbol  of  pastoral 
authority  and  care.  It  consists  of  a 
gold  or  silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top, 


and  is  carried  occasionally  before  bish- 
ops and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand 
when  they  give  solemn  benedictions. 
The  use  of  crosiers  is  ancient.  Origin- 
ally a  crosier  was  a  staff  with  a  cross 
on  the  top,  in  form  of  a  crutch  or  T. — 
2.  In  astr.,  four  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
3o 
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Cross  Crosslet.. 


€ROS'LET,  or  GROS'SLET,  n.  [£e 
CROSS.]  A  small 
cross.— Crow  cross- 
let,  in  her.,  a  cross 
having  the  extremi- 
ties ending  in  little 
crosses,  or  again 
crossed. 

CROSS,  n.  (craus.) 
[W.  croes ;  Ger. 
Areuz ;  Dan.  hryds 
and  kors.  But  the  English  cross  would 
seem  to  be  from  the  Lat.  cncr,  through 
the  Fr.  croix,  crosier;  W.  crSg,  coin- 
ciding with  the  Ir.  regh,  riagh.  Qu. 
the  identity  of  these  words.  The  Irish 
has  eros,  a  cross ;  crosadh,  crosaim,  to 
cross,  to  hinder.  If  the  last  radical  is 
Q  or  c,  this  word  belongs  to  the  root 
of  crook.  Chaucer  uses  crouche  for 
cross.]  1.  A  gibbet,  consisting  of  tw  o 
pieces  of  timber  placed  across  each 
other,  either  in  form  of  a  T  or  of  an 
X.  That  on  which  our  Saviour  suf- 
fered, is  represented  on  coins  and  other 
monuments,  to  have  been  of  the  for- 
mer kind. — 2.  The  ensign  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  and  hence,  figuratively, 
the  religion  itself. — 3.  A  monument 
with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  devotion, 
such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market- 
places.— 4.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  or  gibbet.  —  5.  A  line  drawn 
through  another. — 6.  Any  thing  that 
thwarts,  obstructs,  or  perplexes;  hin- 
derance;  vexation;  misfortune ;  oppo- 
sition ;  trial  of  patience. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  crottet. 
B.  Jonton. 

7.  Money  or  coin  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross. — 8.  The  right  side  or 
face  of  a  coin,  stamped  with  a  cross. — 
9.  The  mark  of  a  cross,  instead  of  a 
signature,  on  a  deed,  formerly  im- 
pressed by  those  who  could  not  write. 
— 10.  Church  lands  in  Ireland. — 11.  In 
thtol.,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  by  cruci- 
fixion. 

That  he  might  reconcile  both  to  God  in 
one  body  by  the  rroii ;  Kph.  ii. 

12.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  of  the  atonement,  or  of  salvation 
by  Christ. 

The  preacbiug  of  the  crow  is  to  them  that 
perish  foolishness;  1  Cor.  i.;  Gal.  v. 
To  take  up  the  cross,  is  to  submit  to 
troubles  and  afflictions  from  love  to 
Christ. — 13.  In  mining,  two  nicks  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thus,  -)-. 
— Cross  staff,  in  surveying,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  staff  carrying  a 
brass  circle,  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  or  quadrants,  by  two  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  at  the  centre.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  line  or  diameter, 
perpendicular  sights  are  fixed,  with 
holes  below  each  slit  for  the  better  dis- 
covery of  distant  objects.  The  cross 
mounted  on  a  staff,  the  end  of  which 
is  fixed  in  the  ground.  It  is  used  for 
taking  offsets. — 14.  In  her.,  an  ordi- 
nary composed  of  four  lines,  two 
parallel  lines  per- 
pendicular, and  two 
transverse.  The 
contents  of  the 
cross,  when  not 
charged  with  any 
other  bearing.should 
be  one-fifth  part  of 
the  field,  but  when 
charged,  one-third 
of  its  surface.  Crosses  are  very  com- 
mon bearings  in  heraldry,  and  are 
variously  formed,  with  different  appel- 
lations. It  is  held  by  several  authors, 


the  most  honourable  charge  in  all  her- 
aldry  Crosses,  in  architectural  antiq., 

are  of  various  descriptions,  according 
to  the  occasion  or  purpose  of  their 
erection.  They  are  said  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  practice  of  marking  the 
Druid  stones  with  a  cross,  at  the  period 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
to  Christianity. — Preaching  crosses  are 
generally  quadrangular  or  hexagonal, 
open  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  raised 
on  steps.  They  were  used  for  the 
delivery  of  sermons  in  the  open  air — 
Market  crosses  are  well  known. — 
Weeping  crosses  were  so  called  because 
penances  were  finished  before  them. — 
Crosses  of  memorial  were  raised  on 
various  occasions,  as,  for  example,  in 
attestation  of  some  miracle  said  to  have 
been  performed  on  the  spot. — Another 
class  is  the  monumental  or  sepulchral 
cross,  erected  over  a  grave,  or  where  a 
corpse  was  set  down  in  the  way  to 


Monumental  Cross,  Foam,  Ik-rL-jshire. 

burial,  like  those  erected  by  King 
Edward  I.,  at  the  several  places  where 
the  corpse  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  rest- 
ed in  its  progress  from  Herdeby  in 
Lincolnshire  to  the  place  of  interment 
in  Westminster. — The  palm  cross,  too, 
was  a  monumental  cross,  decorated 
with  palm  branches  on  Palm  Sunday. 
— Boundary  crosses  were  erected  as 
land-marks,  but  were  in  few  instances 
entitled  to  be  called  architectural. — 
Cross  and  pile,  a  play  with  money,  at 
which  it  is  put  to  chance  whether  a 
coin  shall  fall  with  that  side  up  which 
bears  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which  is 
called  pile,  or  reverse. 
CR  OSS,  a.  (craus.)  Transverse ;  oblique ; 
passing  from  side  to  side;  falling 
athwart;  as,  a  cross  beam. 

The  crow  refraction  of  a  second  prism. 

Newton. 

2.  Adverse ;  opposite ;  obstructing  ; 
sometimes  with  to;  as,  an  event  cross 
to  our  inclinations — 3.  Perverse  ;  un- 
tractable ;  as,  the  cross  circumstances 
of  a  man's  temper. — 4.  Peevish  ;  fret- 
ful ;  ill  humoured ;  applied  to  persons 
or  things;  as,  a  cross  woman  or  hus- 
band ;  a  cross  answer. — 5.  Contrary ; 
contradictory ;  perplexing. 

Contradictions  tliat  seum  to  lie  crott  and 
uncouth.  South. 

6.  Adverse;  unfortunate. 

Behold  the  crou  and  unlucky  issneof  my 
design.  Glttnmlle. 

7.  Interchanged ;  as,  a  cross  marriage, 
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when  a  brother  and  sister  intermarry 

with  two  persons  who  have  the  same 

relation  to  each  other.— S.  Noting  what 

belongs   to   an  adverse   party ;   as,  a 

cross  interrogatory. 

CROSS,  prep.  Athwart;  transversely; 

over;  from  side  to  side;  so  as  to  intersect. 

And  crott  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  wny. 

Drvden. 

This  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an  ab- 
breviation of  across. 
€ROSS,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  run  a  line,  or 
lay  a  body  across  another ;  as,  to  cross 
a  word  in  writing;  to  cross  the  arms. 
— 2.  To  erase ;  to  cancel ;  as,  to  cross 
an  account. — 3.  To  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  Catholics  in  devotion. — 
4,  To  pass  from  side  to  side ;  to  pass 
or  move  over  ;  as,  to  cross  a  road ;  to 
cross  a  river  or  the  ocean.—  6.  To 
thwart;  to  obstruct;  to  hinder;  to 
embarrass;  as,  to  cross  a  purpose  or 
design. — 6.  To  counteract ;  to  clash  or 
interfere  with ;  to  be  inconsistent  with ; 
as,  natural  appetites  may  cross  our 
principles. — 7.  To  counteract  or  con- 
travene ;  to  hinder  by  authority ;  to 
stop.  [See  No.  5.] — 8.  To  contradict. 
— 9.  To  debar  or  preclude. —  To  cross 
the  breed  of  an  animal,  is  to  produce 
young  from  different  varieties  of  the 
species. 

CROSS,  v.  i.  To  lie  or  be  athwart.— 2. 
To  move  or  pass  laterally,  or  from  one 
side  toward  the  other,  or  from  place  to 
place,  either  at  right  angles  or  obliquely. 
— 3.t  To  be  inconsistent ;  as,  men's  ac- 
tions do  not  always  cross  with  reason. 
CROSS'-ARMED.a.  With  arms  across. 
— In  bot.,  brachiate ;  decussated;  hav- 
ing branches  in  pairs,  each  at  right 
angles  with  the  next. 
CROSS'-BAR,  n.  A  transverse  bar;  a 
bar  laid  or  fixed  across  another. 
CROSS'-BARRED,    a.     Secured    by 
transverse  bars. 

CROSS'-BARROW,  n.  An  arrow  of  a 
cross-bow. 

CROSS'-BA'R-SHOT,  n.  A  bullet  with 
an  iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and 
standing  out  a  few  inches  on  each  side ; 
used  in  naval  actions  for  cutting  the 
enemy's  rigging. 

CROSS'-BKARER,  n.  In  the  Komish 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop 
or  primate,  who  bears  a  cross  before 
him  on  solemn  occasions. — Aloo,  a  cer- 
tain officer  in  the  Inquisition,  who 
makes  a  vow  before  the  inquisitors  to 
defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 
€ROSS'-BILL,  n.  In  chancery,  an  origi- 
nal bill  by  which  the  defendant  prays 
relief  against  the  plaintiff. 
CROSS'-BILL,  n.  A  species  of  bird, 
the  Loxia  curmrostra,  the  mandibles  of 
whose  bill  curve  opposite  ways  and 
cross  each  other. 

€ROSS'-BITE,n.  A  deception ;  ncheat. 
CROSS'-BITE,  r.  (.  To  thwart  or  con- 
travene by  deception. 
CROSS'-BITlNU.ppr.  Thwarting  or 
contravening  by  deception. 
CROSS'-BITTEN,  pp.  Contravened  by 

deception. 
€ROSS'-BOW, «.  In  archery,  a  missive 


weapon   formed    by    placing    a    bow 
athwart  a  stock. 


CROSSLET 


CROSS-TREES 


CROTON-OIL 


GROSS'-BOWER,  n.  One  who  shoots 
with  a  cross-bow. 

€ROSS'-BREED,  «.  In  husbandry,  a 
breed  produced  from  the  male  and 
female  of  different  breeds. 
CROSS'-BREEDING,  n.  In  husban- 
dry, the  system  of  breeding  animals, 
such  as  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  sheep, 
from  individuals  of  two  different  off- 
springs or  varieties. 

€ROSS'-BUN,  n.  A  cake  indented  with 
a  cross. 

CROSS'-CHOCKS,  n.  Pieces  of  timber 
laid  across  the  dead-wood  in  midships, 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
lower  heels  of  the  futtock. 

€ROSS'-€UT,  v.  t.  To  cut  across. 

€ROSS'€DT-SAW,  n.  A.  saw  managed 
by  two  men,  one  at  each  end;  used  for 
cutting  timber  across. 

CROSS'ED,  pp.  Having  a  line  drawn 
over;  cancelled  ;  erased;  passed  over; 
thwarted ;  opposed ;  obstructed ;  coun- 
teracted.— In  her.,  a  term  applied  to 
charges,  &c.,  borne  crosswise,  or  in 
cross ;  forming  a  cross. 

GROSS'ELET,  n.  In  her.,  a  little  or 
diminutive  cross. 

CROSSETTES,  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch.,  the 
returns  on  the  corners  of  door  cases 
or  window  frames,  called  also  ears,  el- 
bows, ancones ;  also,  the  small  project- 
ing pieces  in  arch  stones,  which  hang 
upon  the  adjacent  stones. 

€ROSS'-EXAM1NA'TION,  n.  The 
examination  or  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness called  by  one  party,  by  the  oppo- 
site party  or  his  counsel. 

t'ROSS'-EXAM'INE,  v.  t.  To  examine 
a  witness  by  the  opposite  party  or  his 
counsel,  as  the  witness  for  the  plaintiff 
by  the  defendant,  and  vice  versa. 

The    opportunity   to    cross-examine   the 
witnesses  has  been  expressly  waived.  Kent. 

CROSS'-EXAM'INED,  pp.  Examined 
or  interrogated  by  the  opposite  party 

CROSS-EXAM'INING,  ppr.  Examin- 
ing or  interrogating  by  the  opposite 
party. 

€ROSS'-E? ED,  a.  Squinting. 

CROSS'-FIRE,  n.  In  the  art  of  war,  a 
term  applied  when  the  lines  of  fire 
from  two  or  more  parts  of  a  work  cross 
one  another.  It  is  frequently  used  to 
prevent  an  enemy's  passing  through  a 
defile. 

CROSS'-FLOW,  v.  i.  To  flow  across. 

€ROSS'-FURROW,  n.  A  furrow  or 
trench,  cut  across  other  furrows,  to 
intercept  the  water  which  runs  along 
them,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  field. 

€ROSS'-GRAINED,  a.  Having  the 
grain  or  fibres  across  er  irregular ;  as, 
in  timber,  where  a  branch  shoots  from 
the  trunk,  there  is  a  curling  of  thegrain. 
— 2.  Perverse ;  untractable ;  not  con- 
descending. 

€ROSS'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  running 
or  passing  a  line  over ;  erasing ;  can- 
celling; thwarting;  opposing;  coun- 
teracting ;  passing  over. 

CROSS'ING,  n.  A  thwarting ;  impedi- 
ment; vexation. 

CROSSINGS,  n.  In  railways,  the  ne- 
cessary arrangement  of  rails  to  form  a 
communication  from  one  trackway  to 
the  other. 

CROSS'-JACK,  n.  (cro-jeck.)  A  sail 
extended  on  the  lower  yard  of 'the  miz- 
zen  mast;  but  seldom  used. 

CROSS'-LEGGED,  a.  Having  the  legs 
across. 

CROS'SLET,  n.  A  little  cross.     [See 

CUOSLET.] 


CHOSS'-LlIvE,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

€ROSS'LY,  adv.  Athwart;  so  as  to  in- 
tersect something  else. — '-'.  Adversely  ; 
in  opposition ;  unfortunately. — 3.  Pee- 
vishly ;  fretfully. 

€ROSS'-MULTIPLI€ATION,  n.  See 
DUODECIMALS. 

€ROSS'NESS,  n.  Peevishness ;  fretful- 
ness  ;  ill  humour ;  perverseness. 

CROSS'-PATCH,  n.  An  ill-natured 
person.  [Vulgar.] 

€ROSS'-PAWLS,n.  In  ship-carpentry, 
pieces  of  timber  which  keep  the  ship 
together  whilst  in  her  frame. 

€ROSS'-PIECE,  n.  A  rail  of  timber 
extending  over  the  windlass  of  a  ship, 
furnished  with  pins  with  which  to  fas- 
ten the  rigging,  as  occasion  requires. 

€ROSS'-POST,  n.  The  post  which  goes 
by  a  cross-road. 

€ROSS'-PURPOSE, ».  A  contrary  pur- 
pose ;  contradictory  system ;  also,  a 
conversation  in  which  one  person  does 
or  pretends  to  misunderstand  another's 
meaning.  An  enigma  ;  a  riddle. 

€ROSS'-QUESTION,  v.  t.  To  cross- 
examine. 

€ROSS'-QUESTION1NG,  ppr.  Cross- 
examining. 
TllOSS'-ROW,    n.   The    alphabet,  so 

named  because  a  cross  was  once  printed 

at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end 

of  learning   is  piety.  —  2.  A  row  that 

crosses  others. 

CROSS'-SEA,n.  Waves  running  across 
others ;  a  swell  running  in  different  di- 
rections. 

€ROSS'-SPRINGER,  n.  In  groined 
vaulting,  the  rib  which  extends  dia- 
gonally from  the  one  pier  to  the  other. 

CROSS'-STAFF,  n.  An  instrument  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 
[See  FORE-STAFF  and  CROSS.] 

€ROSS'-STONE,  n.  A.  mineral  called 
also  harmotome,  and  staurolite.  It  is 
almost  always  in  crystals.  Its  single 
crystals  are  rectangular,  four-sided 
prisms,  broad  or  compressed,  and  ter- 
minated by  four-sided  pyramids,  with 
rhombic  faces,  which  stand  on  the  la- 
teral edges.  But  this  mineral  is  gene- 
rally found  in  double  crystals,  compos- 
ed of  two  of  the  preceding  crystals,  so 
intersecting  each  other,  that  the  two 
broader  planes  of  one  prism  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  broader  planes  of  the 
other,  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Its  colour  is  a  grayish  white  or  milk 
white,  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  yel- 
low or  red. 

€HOSS'-TINING,  n.  In  husbandry,  a 
mode  of  harrowing  crosswise,  or  in  a 
direction  across  the  ridges. 
€ROSS'-TREES,  n.   In  ships,  certain 

pieces  of  oak 

timber,  sup- 
ported by  the 

cheeks       and 

trestle  -  trees, 

at  the  upper 

ends    of    the 

lower        and 

top        masts, 

athwart  which 

they  are  laid, 

to  sustain  the 

frame  of  the 

tops    in     the 

one,  and  ex- 
tend the  top- 
gallant shrouds  on  the  other.  They  are 

let  in  and  bolted  to  the  trestle-trees. 

The  word  cross  is  used  in  several  nauti- 
cal compound  terms  ;  as,  cross-jacksail, 

to  the  arms  of  which  the  clews  of  the 
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mizen-topsail  are  extended ;  the  cros.v- 
pawls,  cross-staff,  &c. 
€ROSS'-VAULT1NG,  n.  That  which 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  simple  vaults.  When  the  vaults 
spring  at  the  same  level,  and  rise  to  the 
same  height,  the  cross  vault  is  termed 
a  groin.  When  one  of  the  vaults  is 
larger  in  span,  and  greater  in  height 
than  the  other,  use  is  made  of  a  com- 
pound word,  to  denote  the  arch  formed 
by  their  intersection  ;  thus,  when  both 
vaults  are  cylindrical,  the  arch  is  term- 
ed cylindro-cylindric;  the  qualifying 
prefix  ending  in  o,  denoting  always  the 
body  range,  or  greater  vault  which  is 
intersected,  and  the  terminal  word  de- 
noting the  smaller  vault  which  inter- 
sects. 

CROSS'-WAY,    >  n.    A   way  or  road 

€ROSS'-ROAD,  (  that  crosses  another 

road  or  the  chief  road ;    an  obscure 

path  intersecting  the  main  road. 

€ROSS'-WIND,  n.  A  side  wind;  an 

unfavourable  wind. 

CROSS'WISE,  adv.  Across;  in  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

€ROSS'-WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Valantia. 

CROTALA'RIA,  n.  Rattle-wort,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  class  Diadelphia, 
and  order  decandria  of  Linn.,  and  nat. 
order  Leguminosfe.  The  species  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates,  but  have 
been  long  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 
CROT'ALUM,  n.  An  ancient  musical 
instrument,  a  small  kind  of  cymbal. 
€RO'TALtIS,  n.  The  rattlesnake,  a  ge- 
nus of  poisonous  serpents.  [See  RAT- 
TLESNAKE.] 

CROTCH,  n.  [Fr.  croc,  a  hook.  See 
CROOK  and  CRUTCH.]  1.  A  fork  or 
forking ;  the  parting  of  two  legs  or 
branches;  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree. — 2. 
In  ships,  a  crooked  timber  placed  on 
the  keel,  in  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  a 
ship. — 3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  open- 
ing on  the  top  and  extending  two  horns 
or  arms,  like  a  half  moon,  used  for  sup- 
porting a  boom,  a  spare  topmast,  yards, 
&c. 

CROTCH'ED,  a.  Having  a  crotch; 
forked. 

€ROTCH'ET,  n.  [Fr.  crochet,  crnche, 
from  croc.  See  CROOK.]  1.  In  print- 
ing, a  hood  including  words,  a  sentence 
or  a  passage  distinguisned  from  the 
rest:  thus  [  ]. — 2.  In  music,  a  note  or 
character,  equal  in  time  to  half  a 
minim,  and  the  double  of  a  quaver, 
thus  *. — 3.  A  piece  of  wood  resembling 
a  fork,  used  as  a  support  in  building. — 
4.  A  peculiar  turn  of  the  mind;  a  whim 
or  fancy  ;  a  perverse  conceit. 

All  the  devices  and  crotchets  of  new  in- 
ventions. Ilowell. 
CROTCH'ETED,  a.  Marked  with  crot- 
chets. 

CRO'TON,  n.  An  euphorbiaceous  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprehending  a  large 
number  of  species,  many  of  which  pos- 
sess important  medical  properties. 
CROTO'NIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  dis- 
covered by  Pelletier  andCaventon,  in 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  croton  tiglium, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  croton  oil. 
It  has  a  pungent  and  nauseous  smell,  a 
burning  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous. 
Its  salts  are  termed  crotonates. 
€RO'TON-€AS€ARILLA,  n.  The 
plant  from  which  is  obtained  the  cas- 
carilla  bark  of  commerce.  This  bark 
is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 
€RO'TON-OIL,  n.  A  vegetable  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  the  croton 


CROW 


GROWTH 


CROWN 


/iglium,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
&c.  It  is  a  valuable  article  of  the  ma- 
teria  raedica,  and  is  so  strongly  purga- 
tive,  that  one  drop  is  a  full  dose.  When 
applied  externally,  it  causes  irritation 
and  suppuration.  It  is  found  to  be  of 
great  service  as  a  purgative,  in  cases 
where  other  medicines  fail. 

CROTO'PHAGA,  n.  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Scansores,  having  a  short 
bill,  very  much  compressed,  arched, 
elevated,  and  surmounted  by  a  vertical 
and  trenchant  crest.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  South  America,  and  live  in 
flocks. 

GROUCH,  v.  i.  [Ger.  kriechen,  kroch, 
kroche,  to  creep,  to  stoop,  to  cringe, 
probably  allied  to  crook,  FT.  crochu,  as 
cringe  to  crank.  Vulgarly,  croocht 
scrooch.]  1.  To  bend  down;  to  stoop 
low;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground;  as  an 
animal.  A  dog  crouches  to  his  master; 
a  lion  crouches  in  the  thicket. — 2.  To 
bend  servilely;  to  stoop  meanly;  to 
fawn ;  to  cringe. 

Every  one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall 
come  and  ciouch  to  Mm  for  a  piece  of  bread ; 
1  Sam.  ii. 

€ROUCH,t  v.  t.  [See  CROSS.]  To  sign 
with  the  cross ;  to  bless. 

GROUCH'ED-FRIARS.n.  An  order  of 
friars,  so  called  from  the  cross  which 
they  wore. 

CROUCH'ING,  ppr.  Bending  ;  stoop- 
ing ;  cringing. 

€ROUDE,  or  €ROWDE,  n.  The  crypt 
of  a  church. 

CROUP,  n.  [Fr.  croupe,  a  ridge,  top, 
buttocks;  W.  crib;  Russ.  krivei,  crook- 
ed; hrivlytt,  to  bend.]  The  rump  of  a 
fowl ;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse,  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 

GROUP, )  n.  [Scot,  croup,  crope,  crupe, 

GROOP,)  crowp,  to  croak,  to  cry  or 
speak  with  a  hoarse  voice ;  Goth,  hrop- 
yan ;  Sax.  hreopan,  to  call  out.]  The 
disease  called  technically  cynanche  tra- 
chealis,  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  trachea,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse 
cough  and  difficult  respiration.  It  is 
vulgarly  called  rattles.  It  mostly  at- 
tacks infants,  and  sometimes  preva'ls 
epidemically.  It  is  generally  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  hence  is 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  winter 
and  spring  than  in  the  other  seasons 
It  frequently  proves  fatal  by  suffoca- 
tion. 

CROUPADE,  n.  [from  croup,  or  its 
root.]  In  the  manege,  a  leap  in  which 
the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CROU'PIER,  n.  One  who  sits  at  the 
foot  of  a  table. 

GROUT, )  n.  [Ger.  kraut,  cabbage,  an 

KROUTJ  herb;  D.  hruid.}  Sour 
crout  is  made  by  laying  minced  or 
chopped  cabbage  in  layers  in  a  barrel, 
with  a  handful  of  salt  and  caraway 
seeds  between  the  layers;  then  run- 
ning down  the  whole,  covering  it,  press- 
ing it  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  suffer- 
ing it  to  stand,  till  it  has  gone  through 
fermentation.  It  is  an  efficacious  pre- 
servative against  scurvy  in  long  voy- 
ages. 

GROW,  n.  [Sax.  crawe;  Ger.  krahe;  so 
named  from  its  cry,  Ger.  krahen;  D. 
kraaijen,  Goth,  hruk,  a  croaking,  hruk- 
l/an,  to  croak  or  crow,  Lat.  crocio,  Gr. 
*f«C»,  *<«£»,  *«$«»•«.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  Lat.  corcus,  but  rook  is 
of  the  same  family.]  1.  A  large  black 
fowl,  of  the  genus  Corrus ;  the  beak 
is  convex  and  cultrated,  the  nostrils 


are  covered  with  bristly  feathers,  the 
tongue  is  forked  and  cartilaginous. 
Tliis  is  a  voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 
carrion  and  grain,  particularly  maize, 
which  it  pulls  up,  just  after  it  appears 


above  ground;  many  of  the  crow  kind 
are  endowed  largely  with  the  faculty 
of  imitation,  by  which  means  they 
are  frequently  taught  to  repeat  short 
sentences.  To  pluck  or  pull  a  crow, 
is  to  be  industrious  or  contentious 
about  a  trifle,  or  thing  of  no  va- 
lue.— 2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak, 
crook,  or  two  claws,  used  in  raising 
and  moving  heavy  weights. — 3.  The 
voice  of  the  cock.  [See  the  Verb.] — 1. 
The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast,  so 
called  by  butchers. 

CROW,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  crowed;  for- 
merly pret.  crew.  [Sax.  crawan;  Ger. 
krahen;  Gr.  «;-.;».  See  the  Noun.]  1. 
To  cry  or  make  a  noise  as  a  cock,  in 
joy,  gayety,  or  defiance. — 2.  To  boast  in 
triumph;  to  vaunt;  to  vapour;  to 
swagger.  [A  popular,  but  not  an  ele- 
gant use  of  the  word.] 
CROW-BAR,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  sharpen- 
ed at  one  end,  used  as  a  lever  for  rais- 
ing weights. 

CROW- BERRY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Empetrum,  or  berry-bearing  heath. 
One  species  bears  the  crow-crake  ber- 
ries. 

CROWS-BILL,  n.  In  surg.,  a  kind  of 
forceps  for  extracting  bullets  and  other 
things  from  wounds. 
€ROWS-FEET,t  n.  The  wrinkles  un- 
der the  eyes,  which  are  the  effects  of 
age. 

CROW-FLOWER,  n.  A  kind  of  cam- 
pion. 

CROW-FOOT,  n.  On  board  of  ships,  a 
complication  of  small  cords  spreading 
out  from  a  long  block ;  used  to  suspend 
the  awnings,  or  to  keep  the  top-sails 
from  striking  and  fretting  against  the 
tops. — 2.  In  bot.,  the  Ranunculus,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

CROW'S-FOOT,  n.  In  the  milit.  art,  a 
machine  of  iron,  with  four  points,  so 
formed,  that  in  whatever  way  it  falls, 
there  is  one  point  upward,  and  intend- 
ed to  stop  or  embarrass  the  approach 
or  march  of  the  enemy's  cavalry;  a 
caltrop. 

CROWING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  particular 
voice,  as  a  cock ;  boasting  in  triumph; 
vaunting ;  bragging. 
€RGW-KEEPER,t  n.  A  scarecrow. 
CROW-NET,  n.  In  England,  a  net  for 
catching  wild  fowls. 
CROW-SILK,  n.  A  plant,  the  Conferva 
rivalis. 

CROW'-STONE,  n.  A  local  term  for  a 
sand  stone  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire coal  fields. 

CROW-TOE,  n.  A  plant;  as  the  tufted 
crow-toe. 

CROWD,  In.  [Ir.  cruit;  W.  crwth,  a 
CROWTH,  (  swelling  or  bulging,  a 
musical  instrument.]  An  instrument 
of  music  with  six  strings ;  a  kind  of 
violin,  formerly  much  in  use  in  Wales. 
The  strings  are  supported  by  a  bridge 
which  stands  in  an  oblique  direction 
with  respect  to  the  strings.  It  is 
twenty-two  inches  in  length,  an  inch 
and  a  hah?  in  thickness,  and  is  played 
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on  by  a  bow.  The  word  crowlh  has 
been  corrupted  into  crowd. 
CROWD,  n.  [Sax.  cruth,  cread.  See 
CREW.]  1.  Properly,  a  collection ;  a 
number  of  things  collected,  or  closely 
pressed  together — 2.  A  number  of  per- 
sons congregated  and  pressed  toge- 
ther, or  collected  into  a  close  body 
without  order ;  a  throng.  Hence,— 3. 
A  multitude;  a  great  number  collect- 
ed.— 4.  A  number  of  things  near  toge« 
ther ;  a  number  promiscuously  assem- 
bled or  lying  near  each  other ;  as,  a 

crowd  of  islands  in  the  JEgean  sea 5. 

The  lower  orders  of  people ;  the  popu- 
lace; the  vulgar. 

CROWD,  v.  t.  To  press;  to  urge;  to 
drive  together. — 2.  To  fill  by  pressing 
numbers  together  without  order ;  as, 
to  crowd  a  room  with  people ;  to  crowd 
the  memory  with  ideas. — 3.  To  fill  to 
excess.  Volumes  of  reports  crowd  a 
lawyer's  library. — 4.  To  encumber  by 
multitudes.— 5.  To  urge ;  to  press  by 
solicitation  ;  to  dun. — 6.  In  seamanship, 
to  crowd  sail,  is  to  carry  an  extraor- 
dinary force  of  sail,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
celerate the  course  of  a  ship,  as  in 
chasing  or  escaping  from  an  enemy ; 
to  carry  a  press  of  sail. 
CROWD,  v.  i.  To  press  in  numbers;  as, 
the  multitude  crowded  through  the 
gate  or  into  the  room. — 2.  To  press;  to 
urge  forward;  as,  the  man  crowded 
into  the  room. — 3.  To  swarm  or  be 
numerous. 

CROWD'ED,  pp.  Collected  and  press- 
ed; pressed  together ;  urged;  driven; 
filled  by  a  promiscuous  multitude. 
CROWD'ER,  n.   A  fiddler;   one  who 

plays  on  a  crowd. 

CROWD'ING,  ppr.  Pressing  together ; 
pushing;  thrusting;  driving;  assem- 
bling in  a  promiscuous  multitude ;  fill- 
ing; urging. 

CROWD'Y,  n.  Meal  and  water  in  a  cold 
state  stirred  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  gruel,  sometimes  mixed  with 
milk.  It  is  frequently  used  in  Scot- 
land as  a  designation  for  food  of  the 
porridge  kind  in  general. 
CROWN,  n.  [Fr.  couronne;  W.  coron; 
Ger.  krone;  Ir.  coroin;  Lat.  corona; 
Gr.  xtru.r.  The  radical  letters  appear 
to  be  Cr,  as  corolla,  without  n,  indi- 
cates. Qu.  a  top 
or  roundness. 
See  CHORUS.] 
1.  An  ornament 
worn  on  the 
head  by  kings 
and  sovereign 
princes,  as  a 
badge  of  impe- 
rial or  regal 
power  and  dig- 
nity. Figura- 
tively, regal 
power;  royalty;  kingly  government, 
or  executive  authority. — 2.  A  wreath 
or  garland — 3.  Honorary  distinction  ; 
reward. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown, 
we,  an  incorruptible;  1  Cor.  ix. 

4.  Honour;  splendour;  dignity. 

The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  heads ; 
Lain,  v;  Phil.  iv. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  hus- 
band ;  Prov.  xii. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  a 
mountain    or    other   elevated   object. 
The  end  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  arms  proceed.-  -  6.  The  part 
of  a  hat  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
head. — 7.  A  coin    anciently   stamped 


Crown  of  Eogland, 


CROWNLESS 


CRUCIBLE 


CRUCIFY 


with  the  figure  of  a  crown.  The  Eng- 
lish crown  is  five  shillings  sterling. 
The  French  crown,  or  ecu,  varied  in 
value.  Other  coins  bear  the  same 
name — 8.  Completion  ;  accomplish- 
ment.— 9.  Clerical  tonsure  in  a  circular 
form ;  a  little  circle  shaved  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  ecclesiastical 
office  or  distinction. — 10.  Among  jeto- 
ellers,  the  upper  work  of  a  rose  dia- 
mond.— 11.  In  bot.,  an  appendage  to 
the  top  of  a  seed,  which  serves  to  hear 
it  in  the  wind. — Crown,  in  her.,  is  used 
for  the  representation  of  that  orna- 
ment in  the  mantling  of  an  armoury,  to 
express  the  dignity  of  the  person  who 
bears  it. — Imperial  crowns,  first  worn 
by  emperors,  are  the  closed  crowns 
which  have  now  generally  taken  the 
place  of  the  open  ones. — Crown  of  state, 
the  crown  worn  by  the  king  when  he 
goes  in  state  to  parliament. — Crown,  in 
arch.,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
cornice;  the  corona  or  larmier. — Crown 
of  an  arch,  in  arch.,  the  vertex  or  high- 
est point. 

GROWN,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  a  crown 
or  regal  ornament.  Hence,  to  invest 
with  regal  dignity  and  power. — 2.  To 
cover,  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  cover  the 
top. 

And  peaceful  olives  crowned  his  hoary  head. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  honour ;  to  dignify ;  to  adorn. 
Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 

honour;  Fa.  viii. 

4.  To  reward  ;  to  bestow  an  honorary 
reward  or  distinction  on  ;  as,  the  victor 
croionedvflth  laurel. — 5.  To 'reward;  to 
recompense. 

fche'U  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flamp. 
Roicommrtn. 

0.  To  terminate  or  finish;  to  complete; 
to  perfect. — 7.  To  terminate  and  re- 
ward ;  as,  our  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success. 

CROWN,  or  DEMESNE  LANDS,  a. 
The  lands,  estate,  or  other  real  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  crown  or  sove- 
reign. 

CROWN'ED.pp.Investedwithacrown, 
or  with  regal  power  and  dignity ;  hon- 
oured; dignified;  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  wreath,  garland,  or  distinction ; 
recompensed;  terminated;  completed; 
perfected. 

CROWN'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
crowns  or  completes. 

CROWN'ET,  n.  A  coronet— which  see. 
Shakspeare  has  used  it  for  chief  end  or 
last  purpose ;  but  this  sense  is  singular. 

GROWN'-GLASS,  n.  The  finest  sort 
of  English  window-glass;  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  flint  glass,  for  dioptric 
instruments,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  aberration  of 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL,  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Fritillaria,  having  a  beautiful 
flower. 

CROWN'ING,  ppr.  Investing  with  a 
crown,  or  with  royalty,  or  supreme 
power;  honouring  with  a  wreath  or 
with  distinction  ^  adorning ;  reward- 
ing ;  finishing ;  perfecting. 

CROWN'ING,  n.  In  arch.,  the  finishing 
of  a  member  or  any  ornamental  work. 
— 2.  In  marine  Ian.,  the  finishing  part 
of  aknot,  or  interweaving  of  the  strands. 

€RO  WN'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  crown. 

CROWN'-  OFFICE,  n.  In  England,  an 
office  belonging  to  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or 
attorney  is  commonly  master,  and  in 
which  the  attorney-general  and  clerk 


Crown-wheel. 


exhibit  informations  for  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

CROWN'-POST,  «.  In  building,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  in  the  middle, 
between  two  principal  rafters,  and  from 
which  proceed  struts  or  braces  to  the 
middle  of  each  rafter.  It  is  otherwise 
called  a  king-post,  or  hinges-piece,  or 
joggle-piece. 

€ROWN'-SAW,  n.  A  species  of  circu- 
lar saw,  formed  by  cutting  the  teeth 
round  the  edge  of  a  cylinder. 

CROWN'-SCAB,  n.  A  scab  formed 
round  the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof,  a 
cancerous  and  painful  sore. 

CROWN'-THISTLE,  n.  A  flower. 

CROWN'- WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  with 
cogs  or  teeth, 
set  at  right  an- 
gles with  its 
plane. — 2.  In  a 
watch,  the  up- 
per wheel  next 
the  balance 
which  drives 
the  balance, 
and  in  royal 
pendulums  is  called  the  swing-wheel. 

CROWN'- WORK,  n.  In  fort.,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting 
of  two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes, 
and  an  entire  bastion  in  the  middle, 
with  curtains.  It  is  designed  to  gain 
some  hill  or  advantageous  post,  and 
cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'STONE,  n.  Crystallized  cauk, 
in  which  the  crystals  are  small. 

CROZE,  n.  A  cooper's  tool. 

CKOZO'PHORA  TIN€TO'RIA,n.  A 
small  prostrate  hoary  annual  with 
slender  cylindrical  stems,  and  drooping 
fruit,  composed  of  three  blackish  rough 
cells.  It  is  a  native  of  warm  places 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  produces 
a  deep  purple  dye  called  turnsol.  Its 
properties  are  acrid,  emetic,  corrosive, 
and  drastic. 

CRU'CIAL,  a.  [Fr.  cruciale,  from  Lat. 
crux,  a  cross.]  In  surg.,  transverse; 
passing  across ;  intersecting  ;  in  form 
of  a  cross;  as,  crucial  incision. 

CRU'CIAN,  n.  A  short,  thick,  broad 
fish,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  common 
in  many  of  the  fish  ponds  near  London, 
and  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. 

€RU'CIATE,  ».  t.  [Lat.  crucio,  to  tor- 
ture, from  crux,  a  cross.]  To  torture; 
to  torment;  to  afflict  with  extreme 
pain  or  distress  ;  but  the  verb  is  seldom 
used.  [See  EXCRUCIATE.] 

€RU'CIATE,a.Tor- 
mented.  [Lit.  us.] 
2.  In  hot.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.,  when 
four  parts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  re- 
semble the  arms  of 
a  Maltese  cross.  It 
is  synonymous  with 
cruciform.  Crnd"te- 

CRUCIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tortur- 
ing; torment.  [Lit.  us.] 

€RU'CIBLE,  n.  [It.  crogiuolo,  and  cro- 
ciuolo;  Fr.  creuset;  D.  kroes,  smelt- 
kroes.  It  is  from  crux,  a  cross,  as  Lu- 
nier  supposes,  from  the  figure  of  the 
cross  formerly  attached  to  it.  But  qu.] 
1.  A  chemical  vessel  or  melting  pot, 
made  of  earth,  and  so  tempered  and 
baked,  as  to  endure  extreme  heat  with- 
out melting.  It  is  used  for  melting 
ores,  metals,  &c.  Crucibles  are  some- 
times made  of  other  materials,  as  black 
lead,  platina,  &c.  Glassmakers'  cruci- 
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bles  are  nsually  made  cf  Stourbridge 
clay.     Platina  crucibles  are  principally 


employed  for  chemical  uses 2.  A  hol- 
low place  at  the  bottom  of  a  chemical 
furnace — 3.  In  a  moral  sense,  the  term 
crucible  is  sometimes  used :  as,  his 
probity  was  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
temptation. ..poverty. ..suffering,  &e. 
CRU'CIFER,  n.  In  bot.,  a  plant  of  the 
cruciferous  tribe. 

CRUCITER-iE,  n.  A  very  extensive, 
and  most  natural  assemblage  of  plants. 
It  comprehends  the  mustard,  cress, 
turnip,  cabbage,  scurvy-grass,  radish, 
horse-radish,  and  similar  plants.  All 
the  species  have  their  petals  placed 
something  like  the  arms  of  a  Maltese 
cross,  whence  their  name.  This  order 
was  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  Siliquosa 
and  Siliculosa,  from  the  form  of  the 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  order  possess 
universally  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant 
properties  along  with  an  acrid  flavour ; 
and  in  their  seeds  a  fixed  oil  is  always 
to  be  found — properties  of  which  the 
radish,  mustard  and  cress  may  be  taken 
as  representatives. 

CRUCIF'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  crucifer; 
crux,  a  cross,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing the  cross;  resembling  a  cross. — 
Cruciferous  plants,  an  order  of  plants, 
whose  petals,  four  in  number,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  a  cross.  [See 

CRUCIKERjE.] 

CRU'CIFIED,  pp.  Put  to  death  on  the 
cross. 

CRU'CIFIER,  n.  [See  CRUCIFY.]  A 
person  who  crucifies ;  one  who  puts 
another  to  death  on  a  cross. 

Visible  judgments  were  executed  on 
Christ's  crurifiert.  Hammond. 

CRU'CIFIX,  n.  [Lat.  crucifixus,  from 
crucifiyo,  to  fix  to  a  cross ;  crux  and 
figo,  to  fix.]  1.  A  cross  on  which  the 
body  of  Christ  is  fastened  in  eftigy. — 

2.  A  representation,  in    painting    or 
statuary,  of  our  Lord  fastened  to  the 
cross. 

There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a 
large  crucifix,  very  much  esteemed.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour  represents  him  in  his 
last  agonies  of  death.  AdAison. 

3.  The  cross  of  Christ;  figuratively,  the 
religion  of  Christ.     [Little  used.] 

CRUCIFIX'ION,  n.  [See  CRUCIFIX.] 
The  nailing  or  fastening  of  a  person  to  a 
cross,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him 
to  death ;  the  act  or  punishment  of 
putting  a  criminal  to  death  by  nailing 
him  to  a  cross. 

CRU'CIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  crux,  a  cross, 
and  forma,  form.]  1.  Cross-shaped. — 2. 
In  bot.,  consisting  of  four  equal  petals, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU'CIFY,  t).  t.  [Lat.  crucifigo;  crux 
cross,  and  figo,  to  fix;  Fr.  crucifier;  Jt. 
crncifiggere;  Sp.  crucificar.]  1.  To 
nail  to  a  cross ;  to  put  to  death  by  nail- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  or 
gibbet,  sometimes  anciently,  by  fasten- 
ing a  criminal  to  a  tree,  with  cords. 

But  they  cried,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him ; 
Luke  xxiii. 
2.  In  Scriptural  Ian.,  to  subdne;    tc 


CRUELLY 


CRUMCLOTH 


CRUSH 


mortify  ;  to  destroy  the  power  or  rul- 
ing influence  of. 

They  that  are  Christ's  have  cntcffieti  the 
flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts;  Gal.  v. 
3.  To  reject  and  despise. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 

God  afresh;  Heb.  vi. 

To  be  crucified  with  Christ,  is  to  become 
dead  to  the  law  and  to  sin,  and  to  have 
indwelling  corruption  subdued;  Gal. 
ii.  and  vi. — 4.f  To  vex  or  torment. 

CRU'CIFYING,  ppr.  Putting  to  death 
on  a  cross  or  gibbet ;  subduing  ;  de- 
stroying the  life  and  power  of. 

CRUCUS'EROUS,  a.  [Lat.  cruciger.'] 
Bearing  the  cross. 

CRUD,  n.  Curd.  [See  CUBD,  the  usual 
orthography.] 

CRUDE,  a.  [Lat.  crudus;  Arm.  criz; 
W.  cri;  Ger.  roh;  Eng.  raw;  either 
from  the  root  of  cry,  from  roughness, 
[W.  cri,  a  cry,  and  crude ;]  or  from  the 
Ar.  aradha,  to  eat,  to  corrode,  to 
rankle,  to  become  raw,  Lat.  rodo,  rosi.] 

1.  Raw ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by 
fire  or  heat;  in  its  natural  state ;  un- 
dressed ;  as,  crude  flesh ;  crude  meat. 
In  this  sense,  raw  is  more  generally 
used. — 2.  Not  changed  from  its  natu- 
ral state ;  not  altered  or  prepared  by 
any  artificial  process;  as,  crude  salt; 
crude  alum. — 3.  Rough ;  harsh ;  unripe ; 
not  mellowed  by  air  or  other  means; 
as,  crude  juice. — 4.  Unconcocted;  not 
well  digested  in  the  stomach. — 5.  Not 
brought  to  perfection;  unfinished;  im- 
mature ;  as,  the  crude  materials  of  the 
earth. — -6.  Having  indigested  notions. — 
7.  Indigested;  not  matured;  not  well 
formed,  arranged,  or  prepared  in  the 
intellect;  as,  crude   notions;  a   crude 
plan ;  a  crude  theory. 

CRODELY,  adv.  Without  due  prepara- 
tion; without  form  or  arrangement; 
without  maturity  or  digestion. 

CRCDENESS,  n.  Rawness;  unripe- 
ness; an  undigested  or  unprepared 
state;  as  the  crndeness  of  flesh  or 
plants,  or  of  any  body  in  its  natural 
state — 2.  A  state  of  being  unformed, 
or  indigested;  immatureness;  as,  the 
cntdeness  of  a  theory. 

CRU'DITY,  n.  [Lat.  cruditas.']  Raw- 
ness; crudeness.  Among  physicians, 
undigested  substances  in  the  stomach ; 
or  unconcocted  humours,  not  well  pre- 
pared for  expulsion ;  excrements.  In 
the  latter  senses,  it  admits  of  the  plural. 

CRUD'LE,  v.  t.  To  coagulate.  But  this 
word  is  generally  written  curdle — 
which  see. 

€RUD'Y,t  a.  Concreted;  coagulated. 
[See  CURD.]— 2.f  Raw;  chill.  [See 
CRUDE.] 

CRU'EL,  a.  [Fr.  cruel;  Lat.  crudelis. 
See  CRUDE  and  RUDE.]  1.  Disposed 
to  give  pain  to  others,  in  body  or  mind ; 
willing  or  pleased  to  torment,  vex,  or 
afflict;  inhuman;  destitute  of  pity, 
compassion,  or  kindness;  fierce;  fero- 
cious; savage ;  barbarous;  hard-heart- 
ed ;  applied  to  persons  or  their  disposi- 
tions. 

They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy ;  Jer. 
vi. 

2.  Inhuman ;  barbarous ;  savage ;  caus- 
ing pain,  grief,  or  distress,  exerted  in 
tormenting,  vexing,  or  afflicting. 

Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel; 
Gen.  xlix. 

Tbe  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel ;  Prov.  xii. 

Others  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings ;  Heb. 
It 

t'RD'ELLY,  adv.  In  a  cruel  manner; 
with  cruelty;  inhumanly;  barbarously. 


Because   he  cruelly  oppressed,  he    shall 
die  in  his  iniquity  ;   Ezek.  xviii. 
2.  Painfully ;  with  severe  pain,  or  tor- 
ture; as,  an  instrument  may  cut  the 
flesh  most  cruelly. 

€RU'ELNESS,n.  Inhumanity;  cruelty. 

CRU'ELTY,  n.  [Lat.  crudelHas;  Fr. 
cruaute.]  1.  Inhumanity;  a  savage  or 
barbarous  disposition  or  temper,  which 
is  gratified  in  giving  unnecessary  pain 
or  distress  to  others ;  barbarity ;  ap- 
plied to  persons;  as,  the  cruelty  of  sav- 
ages ;  the  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  peo- 
ple.— 2.  Barbarous  deed:  any  act  of  a 
human  being  which  inflicts  unneces- 
sary pain ;  any  act  intended  to  torment, 
vex,  or  afflict,  or  which  actually  tor- 
ments or  afflicts,  without,  necessity; 
wrong;  injustice;  oppression. 

With  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye 
ruled  them  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 

CRU'ENTATE,  a.  [Lat.  cruentatus.] 
Smeared  with  blood.  [Lit.  us.'] 

CRU'ET,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  creux,  hollow,  or 
cruchetie,  from  cruche.  See  CBUSE.] 
A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle,  for  hold- 
ing vinegar,  oil,  &c. 

CRUISE,  n.  See  CRCSE. 

CRCISE,  c.  t.  (g  as  z.)  [D.  hruissen, 
from  hruis,  a  cross ;  Ger.  hreuzen.  See 
CROSS.]  To  tail  hither  and  thither, or  to 
rove  on  the  ocean  in  search  of  an  ene- 
my's ships  for  capture,  or  for  protect- 
ing commerce;  or  to  rove  for  plunder 
as  a  pirate.  The  admiral  cruised  be- 
tween the  Bahama  islands  and  Cuba. 
We  cruised  off  Cape  Finisterre.  A 
pirate  was  cruising  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

CRCISE,  n.  A  voyage  made  in  crossing 
courses ;  a  sailing  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  by  a  pirate  in 
search  of  plunder. 

CRCISER,  n.  A  person  or  a  ship  that 
cruises;  usually  an  armed  ship  that 
sails  to  and  fro  for  capturing  an  ene- 
my's ships,  for  protecting  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  for  plunder. 

CRCISING,  ppr.  Sailing  for  the  cap- 
ture of  an  enemy's  ships,  or  for  pro- 
tecting commerce,  or  for  plunder  as  a 
pirate. 

CRUMB,  or  CRUM,n.  [Sax.  cruma;Ger. 
krume;  Heb.  Ch.  a~;,  yaram,  to  gnaw, 
or  break.]  A  small  fragment  or  piece ; 
usually,  a  small  piece  of  bread  or  other 
food,  broken  or  cut  off;  the  soft  part 
of  bread. 

Lazarusfdesirin;  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rieh  man's  table ; 
Luke  xvi. 

CRUMB,  or  CRUM, ».  /.   To  break  into 

small   pieces  with  the  fingers;  as,  to 

crumb  bread  into  milk. 
CRUM' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  broken 

into  small  pieces  by  the  fingers. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  t.  [D.  kruimelen;  Ger. 

ftriimefa.]     To  break  into  small  pieces ; 

to  divide  into  minute  parts. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  i.  To   fall  into  small 

pieces;  to  break  or   part   into   small 

fragments. 

If  a  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  crumble  into 

gravel.  Artmthnut. 

2.  To  fall  to  decay ;  to  perish ;  as,  our 

flesh  will  crumble  into  dust. 
CRUM'BLED,  pp.  Broken  or  parted 

into  small  pieces. 
€RUM'BLING,   ppr.     Breaking    into 

small  fragments;    falling    into    small 

pieces;  decaying. 
CRUM'CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  to  be  laid 

under  a  table  to  receive  falling  frag- 
ments, and  keep  the  carpet  or  floor 

clean. 
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CRfM'MY,  or  CRUM'BY,  a.  Full  of 
crumbs;  soft. 

CRUM'MIE,  or  CRUM'MOCK,  n. 
[Icel.  hrumme;  Gael,  krom,  crooked.] 
A  name  for  a  cow  that  has  crooked 
horns. — Crummie  stick,  or  Crummoch, 
a  staff  with  a  crooked  head  for  leaning 
on.  (Scotch.) 

CRUMP,  a.  [Sax.  crump;  Ger.  hrumm; 
W.  crom,  crwm,  crooked;  Ir.  crum, 
whence  cromaim,  to  bend,  croman,  tha 
hip-bone,  the  rump.  Crump,  rump, 
rumple,  crumple,  crimple,  are  doubtless 
of  one  family.]  Crooked;  as,  crump- 
shouldered. 

CRUMP'ET,  n.  A  soft  cake. 

CRUMP'LE,  v.  i.  [from  cramp.  See 
RUMPLE,  the  same  word  without  a 
prefix.]  To  draw  or  press  into  wrink- 
les or  folds;  to  rumple. 

€RUMP'LE,».  t.  To  contract  ;to  shrink. 

CRUMP'LED,  pp.  Drawn  or  pressed 
into  wrinkles. 

CRUMPLING,  ppr.  Drawing  or  press- 
ing into  wrinkles. 

CRUMP'LING,  n.  A  small  degenerate 
apple. 

CRU'OR,  n.  [Lat.]  Gore;  coagulated 
blood. 

€RUP,  or  CROUP,  n.  The  buttocks. 

CRUPPER,  n.  [Fr.  croupiere;  from 
croupe,  grappa,  grupa,  a  ridge,  the  but- 
tocks of  a  horse.  See  CROUP.]  1.  In 
the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse ; 
the  rump. — 2.  A  strap  of  leather  which 
is  buckled  to  a  saddle,  and  passing  un- 
der a  horse's  tail,  prevents  the  saddle 
from  being  cast  forward  on  to  tho 
horse's  neck. 

CRUPPER,  v.  t.  To  put  a  crupper  on; 
as,  to  crutper  a  horse. 

CRU'RAL,  a.  [Lat.  cruralis,  from  cms, 
cruris,  the  leg.]  Belonging  to  the  leg ; 
as,  the  crural  artery,  which  conveys 
blood  to  the  legs,  and  the  crural  vein, 
which  returns  it. 

CRUSADE,  n.  [Fr.  croisade;  from  Lat. 
crux,  a  cross.]  A  military  expedition 
undertaken  by  Christians,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  sufferings,  from 
the  power  of  infidels  or  Mohamme- 
dans. Several  of  these  expeditions 
were  carried  on  from  Europe,  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  from  which 
the  name  originated. 

CRUSADE,  n.  A  Portuguese  coin, 
stamped  with  a  cross. 

CRUSADER,  n.  A  person  engaged  in 
a  crusade. 

CRUSE,  n.  [D.  hroes.  See  CRUCIBLE.] 
A  small  cup ;  a  bottle  or  cruet. 

Take  with    thee  a  crute  of  honey;    1 
Kings  \i v- 

In  New  England,  it  is  used  chiefly  or 
wholly  for  a  small  bottle  or  vial  for 
vinegar,  called  a  vinegar-cruse. 

CRU'SET,  n.  [Fr.  creuset,  formerly 
croiset.  See  CRUCIBLE.]  A  gold- 
smith's crucible  or  melting  pot. 

CRUSH,  w.  t.  [Fr.  ecraser;  Ir.  scriosam 
In  Sw.  krossa,  in  Dan.  hryster,  signi- 
fies, to  squeeze.  In  It.  croscio  is  a 
crushing;  and  crosciare,  to  throw, 
strike,  pour,  or  rain  hard.  There  are 
many  words  in  the  Shemitic  languages 
which  coincide  with  crush  in  elements 
and  signification.  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  D-J, 
garas,  to  break  in  pieces ;  Ar.  yarasa,  id.; 
Eth.  charats,  to  grind,  whence  grist; 
Heb.  and  Ch.  -t—  M,  charaie,  and  Ch.  Syr. 
Heb.  y::-,  to  break,  to  crush.  So  crash, 
in  English,  and  Fr.  briser.  Arm.  freusa, 
to  bruise.  See  RUSH.]  1.  To  press 
and  bruise  between  two  hard  bodies ; 
to  squeeze,  so  as  to  force  a  thing  out 
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of  Us  natural  shape ;  to  bruise  by  pres- 
sure. 

The  ass... crushed  Balaam's  foot  against 
the  wall;  Num.  xxii. 

To  crush  grapes  or  apples,  is  to  squeeze 
them  till  bruised  and  broken,  so  that 
the  juice  escapes.  Hence,  to  crush  out, 
is  to  force  out  by  pressure. — 2.  To 
press  with  violence;  to  force  together 
into  a  mass. — 3.  To  overwhelm  by 
pressure;  to  beat  or  force  down,  by  an 
incumbent  weight,  with  breaking  or 
bruising;  as,  the  man  was  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree. 

To  crash  the  pillars  wliich  the  pile  sustain. 
Drydeii. 

"Who  are  crushed  before  the  motli ;  Job  iv. 
4.  To  overwhelm  by  power ;  to  sub- 
due; to  conquer  beyond  resistance;  as, 
to  crush  one's  enemies;  to  crush  a  re- 
bellion.— 5.  To  oppress  grievously. 

Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed 
always  ;   Di-ut.  xxviii. 
6.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fine  parti- 
cles by  beating  or  grinding;  to  com- 
minute. 

CRUSH,  v.  i.  To  be  pressed  into  a 
smaller  compass  by  external  weight  or 
force. 

CRUSH,  71.  A  violent  collision,  or  rush- 
ing together,  which  breaks  or  bruises 
the  bodies;  or  a  fall  that  breaks  or 
bruises  into  a  confused  mass ;  as,  the 
crush  of  a  large  tree,  or  of  a  building. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
Addis'm, 

CRUSH'ED,  pp.  Pressed  or  squeezed 
so  as  to  break  or  bruise;  overwhelmed 
or  subdued  by  power;  broken  or 
bruised  by  a  fall;  grievously  oppress- 
ed; broken  or  bruised  to  powder;  com- 
minuted. 

CRUSH'ER,  n.  One  who  crushes. 
CRUSH'ING,  ppr.  Pressing  or  squeez- 
ing into  a  mass,  or  until  broken  or 
bruised;  overwhelming;  subduing  by 
force;  oppressing;  comminuting. 
CRUST,  n.  [Lat.  crusta;  Ger.  hruste; 
W.  crest,  from  cresu,  to  parch  or  scorch, 
cres,  a  hardening  by  heat.  But  the 
primary  sense  is  probably  to  shrink, 
contract,  harden,  whether  by  cold  or 
heat,  and  it  is  probably  allied  to  crys- 
tal, freeze,  crisp,  &c.]  1.  An  external 
coat  or  covering  of  a  thing,  which  is 
hard  or  harder  thau  the  internal  sub- 
stance; as,  the  crust  of  bread;  the  crust 
of  snow ;  the  crust  of  dross ;  the  crust 
of  a  pie. — 2.  A  piece  of  crust ;  a  waste 
piece  of  bread.— 9.  A  shell,  as  the  hard 
covering  of  a  crab  and  some  other  ani- 
mals.— 4.  A  scab. — 5.  That  portion  of 
our  globe  which  is  accessible  to  our  in- 
spection and  observation,  is  called  by 
geologists,  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  this 
crust  which  affords  proper  occupation 
to  the  geologist.  The  greatest  depth 
to  which  he  has  been  hitherto  able  to 
extend  his  observations,  from  the  up- 
permost strata  to  the  lowest  beds,  is 
from  eight  to  ten  miles;  a  thickness 
which,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
paper  which  covers  a  globe  a  foot  in 
diameter,  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  globe  itself. 

CRUST,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  hard  case 
or  coat ;  to  spread  over  the  surface  a 
substance  harder  than  the  matter  co- 
vered; to  incrust;  as,  to  crust  a  thing 
with  clay ;  to  crust  cake  with  sugar  ; 
crusted  with  bark. — 2.  To  cover  with 
concretions. 

CRUST,  ».  i.  To  gather  or  contract  into 
a  hard  covering ;  to  concrete  or  freeze, 
as  superficial  matter. 


CRUS'TA,  n.  [Lat.]  In  gem  sculp.,  a 
gem  engraved  for  inlaying  a  vase  or 
other  object. 

CRUSTA' CEA,  or  CRUSTA'CEANS, 
n.  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions, 
or  classes,  into  which  articulated  ani- 
mals provided  with  articulated  legs, 
are  divided.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  head  generally  confound- 
ed with  the  thorax,  and  respiring  by 
branchiae,  or  gills,  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  body,  beneath  the  hard  covering 
or  shell  in  which  they  are  encased.  The 
larger  and  better  known  species  are 
those  marine  animals  known  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  shell-fish  ;  and  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  they  composed  two 
genera  in  tiie  autevous  order  of  insects, 
viz.,  Cancer  anWrfonoculus.  The  crus- 
tacea  have  a  tegumentary  or  outward 
skeleton,  in  nature  obviously  different 
from  the  internal  one  of  the  vertebrata; 
it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
pieces  connected  together  by  portions 
of  the  epidemic  envelope,  in  the  same 
way  as  among  the  higher  animals  cer- 
tain bones  are  connected  together  by 
cartilages.  Several  species,  if  not  all, 
moult  or  cr.st  these  outer  skeletons  or 
shells  in  the  progress  of  growth  ;  this  is 
the  cnse  with  crabs,  cray-fish,  &c. 
€RUSTA'CEAN,  n.  or  a.  See  Cmre- 

€RUSTACEOL'OGY,  or  €RUSTA'- 
LOGY,  n.  That  part  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  crustaceous  animals.  [See 
CHHSTALOGT.I 

CRUSTA'CEOUS,  a.  [Fr.  crustacee, 
from  Lat.  crusta.}  Pertaining  to  cruat ; 
like  crust;  of  the  nature  of  crust  or 
shell.  Crustaceous  animals,  or  Crus- 
tacea, have  a  crust  or  shell  composed 
of  several  jointed  pieces,  and  in  their 
external  form  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  insects ;  but  in  their  internal  struc- 
ture and  economy,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. They  were  arranged  by  Lin- 
naeus, in  the  same  class  with  the  in- 
sects, but  now  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  include  the  crab,  lobster, 
shrimp,  &c. 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  having  a  soft  and  jointed  shell. 

€RUSTALOG'ICAL,  a.  [See  CRUSTA- 
LOGY.]  Pertaining  to  crnstalogy. 

€RUSTAL'OGIST,  n.  One  who  de- 
scribes, or  is  versed  in  the  science  of 
crustaceous  animals. 

CSUSTAL'OGY,  n.  [Lat.  crusta,  a 
shell,  and  Gr.  A»J-«,  discourse.]  That 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  crus- 
taceous animals,  arranging  them  in  or- 
ders, tribes,  and  families,  and  describ- 
ing their  forms  and  habits.  [Crusta- 
ceology,  the  word  sometimes  used,  is 
ill-formed,  and  its  derivatives  incon- 
veniently long.  Who  can  endure  such 
words  as  crustaceological  ?] 

CRUSTATED,  a.  Covered  with  a 
crust ;  as,  crustated  basalt. 

CRUSTA'TION,  7i.  An  adherent  crust; 
incrustation. 

€RUS'TA  PETRO'SA,  n.  [Lat.]  Li- 
terally, a  stony  crust,  a  name  given  to 
a  substance  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  teeth  of  some  genera  of 
elephants.  It  is  sometimes  called  ce- 
ment. 

CRUST'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  crust. 
CRUST'ILY,  adv.  [from  crusty.']    Pee- 
vishly ;  harshly ;  morosely. 
CRUST'INESS,    n.      The    quality    of 
crust;  hardness. — 2.  Peevishness;  mo- 
roseness;  surliness. 

CRUST' ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  crust. 

CRUST'Y,  a.  Like  crust;  of  the  nature 
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of  crust ;  pertaining  to  a  hard  cover- 
ing; hard;  as,  a  crusty  coat;  a  crusty 
surface  or  substance. —  2.  Peevish; 
snappish ;  morose  ;  surly ;  a  word  used 
in  familiar  discourse,  but  not  deemed 
elegant. 

•CRUT,  71.  The  rough,  shaggy  part  of 
oak  bark. 

CRUTCH,  71.  [It.  croccia,  or  gruccia; 
Ger.  kruche;  S.  krycka;  radically  the 
same  as  crotch  and  crook.]  1.  A  staff 
with  a  curving  cross  piece  at  the  head, 
to  be  placed  under  the  arm  or  should- 
er, to  support  the  lame  in  walking. — 
2.  Figuratively,  old  age. — 3.  A  support 
for  the  main-boom  of  a  sloop,  brig,  or 
cutter,  &c.,  and  for  the  driver-boom  of 
a  ship,  when  their  respective  sails  are 
unfurled. — Crutches,  in  ship-building, 
are  pieces  of  knee-timber  placed  with- 
in side  the  ship,  for  the  security  of  the 
heels  of  the  cant-timbers  abaft. 

CRUTCH,  v.  t.  To  support  on  crutches ; 
to  prop  or  sustain,  with  miserable 
helps,  that  which  is  feeble. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense 
on  verse.  Drydrn. 

CRUTCH'ED,  pp.  Supported  with 
crutches. — 2.  a.  Crossed ;  badged  with 
a  cross;  as,  crutched  friars;  in  some 
old  authors,  crouched,  from  the  obso- 
lete verb,  to  crouch,  to  mark  with  a 
cross. 

€RUTH.  See  CROWD,  GROWTH. 

CRUX,  n.  [Lat.  crux,  a  cross.]  Any 
thing  that  puzzles  and  vexes.  [Lit.  us.} 

€RU'YSHAGE,  n.  A  fish  of  the  shark 
kind,  having  a  triangular  head  and 
mouth. 

R¥,  v.  i.  pret.  and  pp.  cried.  It  ought 
to  be  cryed.  [Fr.  crier.  The  Welsh 
has  cri,  a  cry,  and  rough,  raw,  criaw,  to 
cry,  clamour,  or  weep;  and  cretin,  to 
cry,  to  crave;  both  deduced  by  Owen 
from  ere,  a  combining  cause,  a  princi- 
ple, beginning  or  first  motion ;  also, 
what  pervades  or  penetrates,  a  cry. 
This  is  the  root  of  create,  or  from  the 
same  root.  Cre,  Owen  deduces  from 
rhe,  with  the  prefix  cy;  and  rAe,  he 
reuders  a  run  or  swift  motion.  This 
is  certainly  contracted  from  rhcd,  a 
race,  the  root  of  ride;  Owen  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  All  the 
senses  of  these  words  unite  in  that  of 
shooting  forth,  driving  forward  or  pro- 
ducing. There  is  a  class  of  words  a 
little  different  from  the  foregoing, 
which  exactly  give  the  sense  of  cry. 
It.  gridare;  Sp.  and  Port,  gritar;  Sax. 
gradan;  Sw.  grata;  Dan.  grader;  D. 
hryten;  W.  grydiaw,  to  utter  a  rough 
sound,  from  rhi/d,  the  Welsh  root  of 
crydu,  to  shake  or  tremble,  whence 
cradle.  [W.  creth,  a  trembling  or  shi- 
vering with  cold,  from  ere ;  also,  con- 
stitution, disposition.]  The  latter  root 
rhyd,  crydu,  would  give  cri,  rough 
raw,  crude.  Cry  is  a  contracted  word ; 
but  whether  from  the  former  or  latter 
class  of  roots  may  be  less  obvious— 
possibly  all  are  from  one  source.  If  not, 
I  think  cry  is  from  the  French  crier,  and 
this  from  gridare,  gritar.}  1.  To  utter 
a  loud  voice  ;  to  speak,  call  or  exclaim 
with  vehemence ;  in  a  very  general 
sense. — 2.  To  call  importunately ;  to 
utter  a  loud  voice,  by  way  of  earnest 
request  or  prayer. 

The  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread  ; 
Gen.  xli. 

The  people  cried  to  Moses,  and  he  prayed; 
Num.  xi. 

8.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  in  weeping ; 
to  utter  the  voice  of  sorrow;  to  la- 
ment. 
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But  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart ;  Isa. 
Ixv. 

Esau  cried  with  a  great  and  bitter  cry  ; 
Gen.  xxvii. 

Also,  to  weep  or  shed  tears  in  silence ; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word. — 4.  To  utter 
a  loud  sound  in  distress ;  as,  Heshbon 
shall  cry;  Isa.  xv. 

He  giveth  food  to  the  young  ravens  which 
cry;  Ps.  cxlvii. 

6.  To  exclaim ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice  ; 
with  out. 

And,  lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  sud- 
denly crieth  out ;  Luke  ix. 

6.  To  proclaim;  to  utter  a  loud  voice, 
in  giving  public  notice. 

Go,  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem ; 
Jer.  ii. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  Isa.  xl. 

7.  To  bawl ;  to  squall ;  as  a  child. — 8. 
To  yelp,  as  a  dog.     It  may  be  used  for 
the  uttering  of  a  loud  voice  by  other 
animals — To  cry  against,  to  exclaim, 
or  utter  a  loud  voice  by  way  of  re- 
proof, threatening,  or  censure. 

Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  and  cry  against  it ; 
Jonah  i. 

To  cry  out,  to  exclaim ;  to  vociferate ; 
to  scream;  to  clamour.- — 2.  To  com- 
plain loudly. — To  cry  out  against,  to 
complain  loudly,  with  a  view  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  blame ;  to  utter  censure. — 
To  cry  to,  to  call  on  in  prayer ;  to  im- 
plore. 

CR?,  v.  t.  To  proclaim ;  to  name  loudly 
and  publicly  for  giving  notice ;  as,  to 
cry  goods;  to  cry  a  lost  child. — To 
cry  down,  to  decry ;  to  depreciate  by 
words  or  in  writing ;  to  dispraise ;  to 
condemn. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  iloum  religion, 
because  they  would  not  be  under  the  re- 
straints of  it.  TiUotton. 

2.  To  overbear.  • 

Cry  down  this  fellow's  insolence.  Sfitik. 
To  cry  up,  to  praise ;  to  applaud ;  to 
extol ;  as,  to  cry  up  a  man's  talents  or 
patriotism,  or  a  woman's  beauty;  to 
cry  up  the  administration. — 2.f  To 
raise  the  price  by  proclamation ;  as,  to 
cry  up  certain  coins. — To  cry  off  or  out, 
in  the  vulgar  dialect,  is  to  publish  in- 
tentions of  marriage. 
CRY,  n.  plur.  Cries.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  loud  sound  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
an  animal ;  applicable  to  the  voice  of 
man  or  beast,  and  articulate  or  inar- 
ticulate.— 2.  A  loud  or  vehement  sound, 
uttered  in  weeping  or  lamentation ;  it 
may  be  a  shriek  or  scream. 

And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt;  Ex.  xi. 

3.  Clamour;  outcry;  a»,  War,  war,  is 
the  public  cry. 

And  there  arose  a  great  cry;  Acti  xxiii. 

4.  Exclamation  of  triumph,  of  wonder, 
or  of  other  passion — 5.  Proclamation ; 
public  notice. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made ;  Matt. 

XXV. 

6.  The  notices  of  hawkers  of  wares  to 
be  sold  in  the  street  are  called  cries  ; 
as,  the  cries  of  London. — 7.  Acclama- 
tion ;  expression  of  popular  favour. 
The  cry  went  once  for  thee.  Shak. 

8.  A  loud  voice  in  distress,  prayer,  or 
request ;  importunate  call. 

He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble; 
Ps.  ix. 

There  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt;  Ex.  xii. 

9.  Public  reports  or  complaints;  noise; 
fame. 

Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
io  great...I  will  go  down,  and  see  whether 


they  have  dune  altogether  according  to  the 
cry  of  it;  Gen.  xviii. 

10.  Bitter  complaints    of   oppression 
and  injustice. 

He  looked  for  righteousness,  and  behold 
a  cry  ;  Is.  v. 

11.  The  sound  or  voice  of  irrational 
animals;    expression    of  joy,    fright, 
alarm,  or  want ;  as,  the  cries  of  fowls, 
the  yell  or  yelping  of  dogs,  &c. — 12.  A 
pack  of  dogs. 

CRY'AL,  n.  [W.  cregyr,  a  screamer.] 
The  heron. 

CRY'EH,  n.  One  who  cries  or  makes 
proclamation ;  a  crier, — which  see. 

€RY'ER,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk,  called  the 
falcon  gentle,  an  enemy  to  pigeons, 
and  very  swift.  0 

CRY'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  loud  voice ; 
proclaiming,  &c. 

CRY'ING,  a.  Notorious ;  common ; 
great;  as,  a  crying  sin  or  abuse. 

CRY'ING,  n.  Importunate  call;  cla- 
mour; outcry. 

CRY'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  »{»,,  cold,  and 
»i0»j,  stone,  ice-stone.]  A  fluate  of 
soda  and  alumine,  found  in  Greenland, 
of  a  pale  grayish  white,  snow  white,  or 
yellowish  brown.  It  occurs  in  masses 
of  a  foliated  structure.  It  has  a  glis- 
tening vitreous  lustre. 

CRYOPH'ORUS,  n.  [Gr.  ,,**,  frost, 
and  £•{!«,  to  bear.]  Frost-bearer ;  an 
instrument  for  showing  the  relation 
between  evaporation  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  the  production  of  cold.  It 


Cryophorus. 

consists  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  each 
end,  the  bent  parts  being  terminated 
by  a  bulb.  By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment, water  can  be  turned  into  ice  by 
its  own  evaporation. 
€RYPT,  n.  [Gr.  ,?*<•,»,  to  hide.]  A  sub- 
terranean cell  or  cave,  especially  under 
a  church  for  the  interment  of  persons ; 
also,  a  subterranean  chapel,  or  oratory, 
and  the  grave  of  a  martyr. 
CRYP'TA,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  «{VTT»,  to 
hide.]  In  hot.,  the  round  receptacles 
for  secretion  present  in  the  leaves  of 
some  plants,  as  in  the  orange  and 
myrtle. 

CRYP'TvE,   n.  plur.  [Gr.   x^r.,  to 
hide.]     In  anal.,  little  rounded  excres- 
cences, in  which  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  the  arteries  terminate  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  kidneys. 
€RYP'TIC,       )  a.  [Supra.]     Hidden ; 
€RYP'TI€AL,  f    secret;  occult. 
CRYP'TICALLY,  adv.  Secretly. 
CRYPTOCE'PHALtiS,  n.  A  genus  of 
coleopterous    insects,  of    the    family 
Chrysomelidae,  having  the  head  deeply 
inserted  into  the  thorax,  hence  the 
name.     There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
species  in  this  country,  but  the  most 
abundant  species  is  the  C.  sericeus,  a 
little  beetle  of  a  brilliant  golden  green 
colour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length. 

CRYP'TOGAM.n.  [See  CRYPTOGAMT.] 

In  hot.,  a   plant  whose  stamens  and 

pistils  are  not  distinctly  visible. 

€RYPTOGAM'IAN,  1  a.  Pertaining  to 

CRYPTOGAM'I€,      V  plants  of  the 

CRYPTOG'AMOUSj   class  Crypto- 

gamia,  including  ferns,  mosses,  sea- 
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weeds,  mushrooms,  &c. — Crypiogamic 
plants  are  those  which  never  produce 
flowers,  and  whose  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation are  obscure.  Linnieus  gave 
them  their  name,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  in  fact  do  possess  sexual 
organs,  although  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover them.  Since  his  time,  several 
botanists  have  attempted  to  show  that 
sexes  do  exist  in  them,  although  in  a 
concealed  and  anomalous  state.  From 
the  most  recent  observations,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  male  and  female 
organs  exist  in  such  plants,  although 
in  a  state  of  intimate  intermixture. 
CRYPTOG'AMIST,  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  cryptogamic  botany ;  one  who 
favours  the  system  of  cryptogamy  in 

CKYFTOG'AMY,  n.  [Gr.  .(<*,«,  con- 
cealed, and  y«,<«r,  marriage.]  Con- 
cealed fructification,  a  term  applied  to 
plants  of  the  class  Cryptogamia,  whose 
stamens  and  pistils  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained, or  too  small  to  be  numbered 
with  certainty.  The  class  Crypto- 
gamia is  the  twenty-fourth  and  last 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  [See  CBTPTO- 
GAMIAN.] 

CRYPTOGRAPHER,    n.    One    who 
writes  in  secret  characters. 
CRYPTOGRAPH'ICAL,  a.  Written 
in   secret  characters  or  in  cipher,  or 
with  sympathetic  ink. 
CRYPTOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.   «c»r,«, 
hidden,  and  >•{«?«..  to  write.]     The  act 
or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters ; 
also,  secret  characters  or  cipher. 
RYPTOL'OGY.n.rGr.^^Tw,  secret, 
and  Acyflf,  discourse.]     Secret  or  enig- 
matical language. 

CRYPTO'PHAGIJS,  n.  A  genus  of  co- 
leopterous insects,  of  the  family  F.ngi- 
d».  They  are  minute  beetles,  which 
are  found  in  fungi  and  in  flowers. 
CRYPTO'-PORTICUS,  n.  Strictly,  a 
subterraneous  gallery  or  vaulted  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  signify  any  passage  or  corridor. 
CRYPTORHYN'CHIDES,  n.  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects,  the  species  of 
which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
possessing  a  groove  in  the  chest,  into 
which  the  rostrum  is  received  when  at 
rest. 

t'RYS'TAL,  n.  [Lat.  crystallus;   Gr. 
*{urT«>./« :    Ger.  krystall;  W.  crisial, 
from  en's,  it  is  said,  a  hard  crust.     It  is 
from  the  same  root  as  crisp,  and  W. 
cresu,  to  parch;  crest,  a  crust;  crasu, 
to  roast.     The  Greek,  from  which  we 
have  the  word,  is  composed  of  the  root 
of  *jw,  frost,  a  contracted  word,  pro- 
bably  from   the   root   of    the   Welsh 
words,  supra,  and  ?TI>A»,  to  set.  '  The 
primary  sense  of  the  Welsh  words  is  to 
shrink,  draw,  contract;  a  sense  equally 
applicable  to  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold.   Qu.  Ar.  harasa ;  Ch.  B-p  kerash, 
to  congeal.]     1.  In  chem.  and  miner., 
an  inorganic  body,  which,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  affinity,  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plane  and  smooth  sur- 
faces.    A  vast  number  of  mineral  and 
saline  substances,  and  also  many  vege- 
table and  animal  products,  are  capable 
of  assuming  this  regular  geometrical 
form.     The  chemist  procures  crystals, 
either  by  fusing  the  bodies  by  heat, 
and  allowing  them  gradually  to  cool, 
or  by  dissolving  them  in  a  fluid,  and 
then   abstracting    the    fluid   by   slow 
evaporation. — 2.  A  factitious  body,  cast 
in  glass-houses,  called  crystal  glass;  a 
species  of  glass  more  perfect  in  its  com- 
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position  and  manufacture  than  common 
glass.  The  best  kind  is  the  Venice 
crystal.  It  is  called  also  factitious 
crystal  or  paste. — 3.  A  substance  of 
any  kind  haying  the  form  of  a  crystal. 
— 4.  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. — Itttck 
crystal,  or  mountain  crystal,  a  general 
name  for  all  the  transparent  crystals 
of  quartz,  particularly  of  limpid  or 
colourless  quartz. — Iceland  crystal,  :\. 
variety  of  calcareous  spar,  or  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  lime,  brought  from 
Iceland.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  into  rhombs, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  double  re- 
fraction. 

CRYS'TAL,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal, 
or  like  crystal;  clear;  transparent; 
pellucid. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through 
the  meads.  Dryden. 

€RYS'TAL-FORM,  a.  Having  theform 
of  crystal. 

CRYS'TALLINE,  a.  [Lat.  cryslallinus ; 
Gr.  xfuffTaMivof.]  1.  Consisting  of  crys- 
tal; as,  a  crystalline  palace 2.  Re- 
sembling crystal;  pure;  clear;  trans- 
parent; pellucid;  as,  a  crystalline  sky. 
— Crystalline  heavens,  in  ancient  astr., 
two  spheres  imagined  between  the 
primum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  supposed 
the  heavens  to  be  solid  and  only  sus- 
ceptible of  a  single  motion. — Crystal- 
line humour,  or  crystalline  lens,  a  lenti- 
form  pellucid  body,  composed  of  a  very 
white,  transparent,  firm  substance,  in- 
closed in  a  membranous  capsule,  and 
situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye.  It  is  doubly  convex,  but  the  pos- 
terior segment  which  is  received  into 
the  vitreous  humour  is  more  convex 
than  the  anterior.  The  central  part 
is  more  dense  and  firm  than  the  exte- 
rior parts,  and  is  made  up  of  concen- 
tric lamella).  It  is  of  high  refracting 
power,  and  serves  to  produce  that  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  light  which  is 
necessary  to  cause  them  to  meet  in  the 
retina,  and  form  a  perfect  image  there. 

CRYS'TALLITE,  n.  A  name  given  to 
whinstone,  cooled  slowly  after  fusion. 

CRYS'TALLIZABLE,  a.  [from  crys- 
tallize^ That  may  be  crystallized; 
that  may  form  or  be  formed  into  crys- 
tals. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TIOX,  n.  [from  crys- 
tallize.'] The  act  or  process  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  solid  body,  separated  by 
the  intervention  of  a  fluid  or  by  fusion, 
again  coalesce  or  unite,  and  form  a 
solid  body.  If  the  process  is  slow  and 
undisturbed,  the  particles  assume  a 
regular  arrangement,  each  substance 
taking  a  determinate  and  regular  form, 
according  to  its  natural  laws;  but  if 
the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the 
substance  takes  an  irregular  form. 
This  process  is  the  effect  of  refrigera- 
tion or  evaporation. — 2.  The  mass  or 
body  formed  by  the  process  of  crys- 
tallizing. 

CRYS'TALLIZE,  t>.  t.  To  cause  to 
form  crystals.  Common  salt  is  crys- 
tallized by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water. 

CRYS'TALLIZE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted 
into  a  crystal;  to  unite,  as  the  sepa- 
rate particles  of  a  substance,  and  form 
a  determinate  and  regular  solid. 

Each  species  of  saltcryttaUizetin  a  pecu- 
liar form.  Lauoiiier. 

CRYS'TALLIZED,  pp.   Formed  into 
crystals. 
i. 


CRYS'TALLIZING,  ppr.  Causing  to 
crystallize;  forming  or  uniting  in  crys- 
tals. 

CKYSTAI/LINA,  n.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  Indigofera  tinctoria,  the 
indigo  plant. 

CRYSTALLOG'RAPHER,  n.  [Infra  ] 
One  who  describes  crystals,  or  the 
manner  of  their  formation. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPH'IC,      1  a.Per- 

CRYSTALLOGRAPH'ICALj  tain- 
ing  to  crystallography. 

€RYSTALLOGRAPH'ieALLY,a*>. 
In  the  manner  of  crystallography. 

€RYSTALLOG'RAPHY,  n.  [crystal, 
as  above,  and  yja**?,  description.]  1. 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystalliza- 
tion, teaching  the  principles  of  the 
process,  and  the  forms  and  structure 
of  crystals.  According  to  Haiiy,  the 
primitive  form  of  crystals  is  a  solid  of 
a  constant  form,  inserted  symmetri- 
cally in  all  the  crystals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  the  faces  of  which  observe 
the  direction  of  the  layers  which  com- 
pose these  crystals.  The  primitive 
forms  are  reducible  to  six,  viz.  the 
parallelopipedon,  which  includes  the 
cube,  the  rhomb,  and  all  the  solids 
which  are  terminated  by  six  faces, 
parallel  two  and  two;  the  tetraedron; 
the  octahedron ;  the  regular  hexahedral 
prism;  the  dodecahedron,  with  equal 
and  similar  rhomboidal  planes ;  and  the 
dodecaedron,  with  triangular  planes. 
Haiiy,  by  farther  subdivision  of  these 
primitive  forms,  reduced  them  to  three 
forms,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
integral  particles,  the  union  of  which 
constitutes  the  crystal.  These  are  the 
tetraedron,  the  simplest  of  all  pyramids; 
the  triangular  prism,  the  simplest  of 
prisms;  and  the  parallelopipedon,  the 
simplest  of  all  solids  which  have  their 
faces  parallel  two  and  two.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  supposed  the  primitive  particles 
of  crystals  to  be  spheres,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  various  forms  of  crystals 
may  be  produced  by  placing  balls  upon 
one  another  in  different  ways.  The 
study  of  crystallography  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist, as  the  nature  of  many  sub- 
stances may  be  ascertained  from  an 
inspection  of  the  forms  of  their  crys- 
tals.— 2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
crystallization. 

CTENODAC'TYLA,  n.  [Gr.  *ru,,  a 
comb,  and  3«*TuAe?,  a  digit,  toe,  or  foot.] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Geodephaga.  The  species  are 
from  Guiana. 

CTENODAC'TYLUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
rodent  animals,  of  the  family  Arvico- 
lidse.  Each  foot  has  four  toes  only, 
and  an  obsolete  clawless  wart  in  place 
of  a  thumb.  The  tail  is  very  short  and 
hairy.  One  species  is  termed  the 
comb-rat,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa. 

CTENO'ID,  a.  [Gr.  ,n,,,  a  comb,  and 
n5«,  form.]  Comb-shaped. 

€TENOlD'IANS,or€TENOI'DANS, 
n.  The  third  order  of  fossil  fishes, 
according  to  the  classification  of  Dr. 
Agassiz,  having  scales  jagged  or  pec- 
tinated like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The 
perch  has  scales  on  this  principle. 

CTENO'STOMA,  n.  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects  of  the  family  Cicin- 
delidas. 

CUB,  n.  [allied  perhaps  to  Ir.  caobh,  a 
branch,  a  shoot.  But  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.]  1.  The  young  of 
certain  quadrupeds,  as  of  the  bear  and 
the  fox;  a  puppy;  a  whelp.  Waller 
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uses  the  word  for  the  young  of  the 
whale. — 2.  A  young  boy  or  girl,  in 
contempt. 

CUB,f  n.  A  stall  for  cattle. 
CUB,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth  a  cub  or  cubs. 
In  contempt,  to  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
woman. 

CUB,f  v.  t.  To  shut  up  or  confine. 
CUBA'TION,  n.   [Lat.   cubatio,   from 
cubo,  to  lie  down.]     The  act  of  lying 
down;  a  reclining. 

CU'BATORY,  a.  Lying  down  ;  reclin- 
ing; incumbent. 

CU'BATURE,  n.  [from  cube.}  The 
finding  exactly  the  solid  or  cubic  con- 
tents of  a  body. 

CUB'BED,  pp.  Brought  forth ;  shut  up ; 
confined;  used  of  beasts. 

CUB'BING,  ppr.  Bringing  forth,  as 
beasts;  shutting  up  in  a  stall. 

CUBE,  n.  [Gr.  «uC«:  Lat.  cubus,  a  die 
or  cube;  Fr.  cube;  It.  cubo;  Sp.  cubo; 
Port.  cubo.  In  the  two  latter  lan- 
guages, it  signifies  also  a  pail  or  tub, 
and  in  Port,  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  W. 
cub,  a  bundle,  heap  or  aggregate,  a 
cube;  Ch.  2py,  ahab,  to  square,  to  form 
into  a  cube ;  X'U-.p,  hubeia,  the  game  of 
dice ;  Gr.  xu£b«.  It  seems  to  be  allied 
to  Lat.  cubo,  to  set  or  throw  down, 
and  to  signify  that  which  is  set  or  laid, 
a  solid  mass.]  1.  In 
geom.,  a  regular  solid 
body,  with  six  equal 
sides,  all  squares,  and 
containing  equal  an- 
gles ;  or  it  may  be  de- 
fined a  rectangular 
Cube.  parallelepiped,  which 

has  all  its  six  sides 
squares. — 2.  In  arith.,  the  product  of 
a  number  multiplied  into  itself,  and 
that  product  multiplied  into  the  same 
number;  or  it  is  formed  by  multiply- 
ing any  number  twice  by  itself;  as, 
4X4  =  16,  and  16X4  =  64,  the  cube 
of  4. 

The  law  of  the  planets  is,  that  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  their  revolutions  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances. 
The  cube  is  used  as  the  measuring  unit 
of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  that 
of  superficial  content  or  area.  Cubes 
of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as 
the  third  powers  of  the  number  of 
units  in  their  sides. — Cube  root  is  the 
number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied 
into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product, 
produces  the  cube;  or  which  twice 
multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the 
number  of  which  it  is  the  root;  thus, 
3  is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27,  for 
3X3  =  9,  and  3X9  =  27. 

CCBE-ORE,  n.  Hexahedral  olivenite, 
or  arseniate  of  iron,  a  mineral  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

CU'BEB,  n.  [Ar.  hababan  ;  Indian 
hebaba.]  The  small  spicy  berry  of 
the  Piper  cubeba,  from  Java,  and  the 
other  East  India  isles.  It  was  for- 
merly called,  from  its  short  stem?, 
Piper  caudatum,  or  tailed  pepper.  It 
resembles  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  is 
somewhat  longer.  In  aromatic  warmth 
and  pungency,  it  is  far  inferior  to  pep- 
per. 

CU'BEBINE,  n.  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Piper  cubeba. 

CU'BIC,       la.    [Lat.    cubicus,    from 

CU'BICAL,/  cubus.  See  CUBE.] 
Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a 
cube  ;  that  may  be  or  is  contained 
within  a  cube.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
is  the  water  that  may  be  contained 
within  six  equal  sides,  each  a  foot 
square. — Cubic  number  is  a  number 
SP 
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pruiliu-eil  Ity  multiplym;;  a  number  into 
itself,  and  that  product  'by  the  same 
number;  or  it  is  the  number  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  square 
number  by  its  root.  [See  CUBE.] — 
Cubic  quantity  or  cube,  in  altjc.,  the 
third  power  in  a  series  of  geometrical 
proportionals  continued;  as  a  is  the 
root,  a  a  or  a3  the  square,  and  a  a  a  or 
a?  the  cube. — Cubic  equation,  in  alge., 
is  that  in  which  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  consists  of  three 
dimensions;  as  x3-^ z2-(-i x-^-e  =  0. 
CU'BICALNESS,  11.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  cubical. 
eUBIC'ODON,  n.  In  geol.,  a  species  of 
Phytosaurus. 

e'UBIC'ULAR,    «.    [Lat.    eitbiculum.'] 
Belonging  to  a  chamber. 
CUBie'ULARY,  a.  [Lat.  otbiculum,  a 
bed-room.]    Fitted  for  the  posture  of 
lying  down.    \  Lit.  "v.  j 
CU'BIFORM,  n.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cube. 

CU'BIT,  n.  [Lat.  eubitus,  the  elbow, 
Gr.  «!/&?«:  probably  allied  to  Lat. 
cubo,  and  signifying  a  turn  or  corner.] 
1.  In  unlit.,  the  fore  arm;  the  ulna,  a 
bone  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist. — 2.  In  mensu.,  the  length  of  a 
man's  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  The 
cubit  among  the  ancients  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent length  among  different  nations. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  states  the  Roman  cubit 
at  seventeen  inches  and  four- tenths ; 
the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  little 
less  than  22  inches;  and  the  English 
cubit  at  18  inches. 

CU'BITAL,  a.  Of  the  length  or  mea- 
sure of  a  cubit. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
cubit  or  ulna;  as,  the  cubital  nerve; 
cubital  artery ;  cubital  muscle. 
CU'BITED,  a.  Having  the  measure  of 
a  cubit. 

CUB'LESS,  a.  Having  no  cubs. 
eUBO-DODECAHE'DRAL,  a.  Pre- 
senting the  two  forms,  a  cube  and  a 
dodecahedron. 
CU'BOID,a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube, 
or  differing  little  from  it. — In  geol.,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  middle  bone  of 
the  first  tarsal  row,  in  the  hind  paddle 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  or  plesiosaurn-s. 
CUBOID'AL,  a.  [Gr.  ^K,  cube,  and 
uift,  form.]     Cubiform;  in  the  shape 
of  a  cube;  as,  the  cuboidal  bone  of  the 
foot. 

eUBO-OCTAHE'DRAL,  a.  [ewieand 
octahedral.]  Presenting  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  forms,  a  cube  and  an 
octahedron. 
eCCK'INGSTOOL,  n.  [Qu.  from 
choke.]  An  engine  for  punishing  scold, 
and  refractory  women;  also  brewers 
and  bakers;  called  also  a  tumbrel  anc 
a  Irebnchet.  The  culprit  was  seatei 
on  the  stool  and  thus  immersed  in 
water. 

CUCK'OLD,  ».  [Chaucer,  eoketcold 
The  first  syllable  is  Fr.  cocu,  which 
seems  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  coucou 
cuckoo;  W.  cny.  The  Dutch  call  a 
cuckold,  hoorndraager,  a  horn-wearer 
and  the  Germans,  hahnrei,  from  hahn 
a  cock ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
cornudo ;  Ital.  cornuto,  horned ;  Fr 
comard.Y\  A  man  whose  wife  is  false 
to  his  bed;  the  husband  of  an  adul 
teress. 

CUCK'OLD,  v.  t.  To  make  a  man  a 
cuckold  by  criminal  conversation  with 
his  wife ;  applied  to  the  seducer. — 2.  Ti 
make  a  husband  a  cuckold  by  crimina 
conversation  with  another  man;  ap 
plied  to  the  wife. 


"L'CK'OLDED,  pp.  Made  a  cuckold 
by  criminal  conversation. 
UCK'OLDOM,  n.  The  act  of  adultery; 
the  state  of  a  cuckold. 
JUCK'OLDLY,</.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  cuckold;  mean;  sneaking. 
UCK'OLD-MAKER,  n.  One  who  has 
criminal  conversation  with  another 
man's  wife;  one  who  makes  a  cuckold. 
UCK'OO.n.  [Lat. eumlm ;  Gr.*.««t.{: 
Sax.  gene;  Sw.  goh;  W.  cog;  Ger. 
kuchuck.  See  GAWK.]  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Cuculns,  whose  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  called  from  its  note.  The 
note  is  a  call  to  love,  and  continued 
only  during  the  amorous  season.  It 
belongs  to  the  zygodactylous  or  yoke- 
footed  tribe  of  birds,  or  those  which 
have  the  toes  situated  two  before  and 
two  behind.  The  true  cuckoo  tribe, 
to  which  the  typical  appellation  Cucu- 
lus  is  now  restricted,  are  all  natives  of 
the  Eastern  continent.  The  common 


Common  Cuckoo  iCuculus  canoru*}. 

European  cuckoo,  Cuculus  canorus, 
is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon,  or  rather  appearing  of  that 
size,  from  the  very  great  quantity  of 
feathers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  The 
well-known  vernal  call-note  of  this 
species  is  generally  first  heard  in  the 
south  of  England,  about  the  middle  of 
April.  The  call-note  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  weather, 
being  of  a  hoarse  nature  during  very 
dry  weather,  and  becoming  musical 
and  distinct  in  moist  weather.  This 
bird,  like  the  cow-bunting,  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  nest  of  some  other  species, 
generally  in  that  of  the  shore-pipit,  or 
pied  water-wagtail.  The  young  cuckoo 
ejects  from  the  nest  its  young  compa- 
nions as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
The  old  cuckoos  leave  this  country  in 
the  first  week  of  July,  retiring  south- 
ward ;  but  the  young  cuckoos  remain 
till  September.  Where  the  mass  of 
them  spend  the  winter  is  not  well 
ascertained. 
€yCIv'OO-FLOWER,  In.  A  plant,  a 
€yCK'OO-BUD,  f  species  ot 

Cardamine. 
eUCK-'OO-LIKE,  a.  Like  the  cuckoo 
CijCK'OO-PINT,  n.  A  plant,  of  the 
genus  Arum. 

€UCK'OO-SPIT,  In.  A  dew  or 
eUCK'OO-SPITTLE,  (  exudation 
found  on  plants,  especially  about  the 
joints  of  lavender  and  rosemary.  Oi 
a  froth  or  spume  found  on  the  leave 
of  certain  plants,  as  on  white  field 
lychnis  or  catch-fly,  called  sometime 
spatting  poppy. 

CUC'QUEAN.t  ".  [Fr.  coquine.} 
vile  lewd  woman. 
CUCU'BALUS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Caryophyl 
lacese,  which  includes  the  berry-bear 
ing  campion,  bladder  campion,  catch 
fly,  and  several  other  species,  all  Bri 
tish  weeds. 
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lDiE,  H.  The  modern  syste- 
matic name  for  the  cuckoo  tribe,  a 
family  uf  scansoruil  bird?,  placed  by 
Cuvier  next  to  the  wry-necks. 
lU'CULLATK,  \  a.  [Lat.  cucullaius, 
U'€ULLATED,  )  from  cucullits,  a 
hood,  a  coiel.]  1.  Hooded ;  cowled  ; 
covered  as  with  a  hood. — -'.  llavin  : 
the  shape  or  resemblance  of  a  hood ; 
or  wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a 
point  below,  in  shape  of  a  conical  roll 
of  paper ;  as,  a  cucullate  leaf,  or  nec- 
tary. 

:U  CUMBER,  n.  [Fr.  coucombre,  or 
concombre,  from  Lat.  cucumer  or  cucu- 
mis;  Ir.  cucamharJ]  The  name  of  a 
plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucn- 
mis.  The  flower  is  yellow  and  bell- 
shaped  ;  and  the  stalks  are  long,  slen- 
der, and  trailing  on  the  ground,  or 
climbing  by  their  claspers.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  used  for  salads  and  pickles. 
SU'CUMIS,  n.  A  cucurbitaceous  genus 
of  plants,  comprehending  the  melon, 
the  cucumber,  and  some  sorts  of 
gourd.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  genera,  by  its  three  thick 
split  stigmas,  and  by  the  seeds  having 
a  thin  margin.  The  fruit  is  in  all  cases 
pulpy  internally.  Cucumis  colocynthis,  a 
species  of  the  above,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  bitter  apple  or  bitter  cu- 
cumber. It  is  annual,  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  Nubia.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  an  orange.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  yields  the  colocynth  of  the  shops. 
CU'CURBIT,  )  n.  [Lat.  cucurbittt,  a 
€UCUR.'BITE,  5  gourd;  Fr.  cucur- 
bite;  from  Lat.  curvUai.]  A  chemical 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd;  but 
some  of  them  are  shallow,  with  a  wide 
mouth.  It  may  be  made  of  copper, 
glass,  tin,  or  stone  ware,  and  is  used  in 
distillation.  This  vessel,  with  its  head 
or  cover,  constitutes  the  alembic. 
CUCUR'BITA,  ».  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cucurbi- 
tacea;.  The  common  gourd,  the  orange 
gourd,  and  the  bush  gourd,  are  the 
types. 

CUCURBITA'CEjE,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  plants,  consisting  of  climbing  or 
trailing  species  with  unisexual  flowers, 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  and  a  more 
or  less  pulpy  fruit.  It  comprehends 
the  melon  gourd,  cucumber,  colocynth, 
or  bryony. 

eUCCRBlTA'CEOUS,  a.  Resembling 
a  gourd;  as,  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
such  as  the  melon  and  pumpkin  or 
pompion. 

CUCUR'BITIVE,  a.  A  word  applied  to 
small  worms  shaped  like  the  seeds  of 
a  gourd. 

CUD,  n.  [As  this  word  is  often  vulgarly 
pronounced  quid,  I  suspect  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  D.kaaitwd,  gekaauwil. 
chewed,  from  kaauwen,  to  chew,  Arm. 
chaguein,  Sax.  ceowan.  See  CHEW  and 
JAW.]  1.  The  food  which  ruminating 
animals  chew  at  leisure,  when  not 
grazing  or  eating ;  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  brought  from  the  first  sto- 
mach and  chewed  at  once.- — 2.  A  por- 
tion of  tobacco  held  in  the  mouth  and 
chewed.  [See  Qum.] — 3.  The  inside 
of  the  mouth  or  throat  of  a  beast  that 
chews  the  cud. 

CUD'BEAR,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Cuth- 
bert,  with  a  French  pronunciation,  so 
called  after  a  man  of  this  name,  who 
first  brought  it  into  notice.]  A  pur- 
ple or  violet-coloured  powder,  used  in 
dyeing  violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  pre- 
pared from  a  species  of  lichen,  or  crns- 
taceous  moss,  the  Lecanora  tartarca. 
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growing  commonly  on  limestone  rocks 
in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  north  of 
England,  &c.  It  is  partially  soluble 
in  bulling  wilier,  being  red  with  acids, 
and  violet  blue  with  alkalis.  It  is  pre- 
pared nearly  in  the  same  way  as  archil. 


Cudbear  pUut  ^Ltv;uiun4  tirtaiva). 

In  this  country  it  is  used  cliicHy  to  give 
strength  and  brilliancy  to  the  blues 
<lypd  with  indigo. 

CUD'DEN,f(»i  A  clown;  alow  rns- 

CUD'DY.t  )  tic;  a  dolt.  In  Scotland, 
cuddy  or  cuddie  is  a  name  given  to  an 
ass. 

CUD'DLE,  «.  i.  [Arm.  cuddyo;  W. 
cuzimr,  to  hide,  to  lurk,  to  cover  or 
keep  out  of  sight;  Sax.  cudele,  the 
cuttle-fish.  Qu.  hide  and  cheat.']  To 
retire  from  sight ;  to  lie  close  or  snug ; 
to  squat. 

CUD'DY,  n.  In  s/Yi/w,  an  apartment;  a 
cabin  under  the  poop,  or  a  cook-room. 
It  is  applied  to  different  apartments, 
in  different  kinds  of  ships. — 2.  The 
cole-fish. 

CUD'GEL,  n.  [W.  cogcl:  from  cog,  a 
mass,  lump,  or  short  piece  of  wood. 
The  Scot,  cud,  Tent,  hodde,  hudse,  is  a 
different  word;  dg  in  English  being 
generally  from  g,  as  in  pledge,  bridge, 
allege,  &c.j  A  short  thick  stick  of 
wood,  such  as  may  be  used  by  the  ham! 
in  beating.  It  differs  strictly  from  a 
club,  which  is  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other.  It  is  shorter  than  a  pole, 
and  thicker  than  a  rod. — To  cross  the 
cudgels,  to  forbear  the  contest;  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
cudgel-players,  who  lay  one  cudgel 
over  another. 

CUD'GEL,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  cudgel, 
or  thick  stick. — 2.  To  beat  in  general. 

CUD'GELLED,  pp.  Beaten  with  a 
cudgel. 

CUD'GELLER,  n  One  who  beats  with 
a  cudgel. 

CTJD'GELLING,  ppr.  Beating  with  a 
cudgel. 

GUD'GEL-PROOF,  a.  Able  to  resist  a 
cudgel;  not  to  be  hurt  by  beating. 

CUD'LE,  n.  [Qu.  Scot,  cuddie.]  A 
small  sea  fish. 

CUD'WEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium,  goldylocks  or  eternal 
ilower,  of  many  species.  The  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  their 
beauty  for  years,  if  gathered  in  dry 
weather. 

CUE,  n.  [Fr.  queue;  Lat.  cauda.]  1. 
The  tail;  the  end  of  a  thing;  as  the 
long  curl  of  a  wig,  or  a  long  roll  of 
hair. — 2.  The  last  words  of  a  speech, 
which  a  player,  who  is  to  answer, 
catches  and  regards  as  an  intimation  to 
begin.  A  hint  given  to  an  actor  on  the 

stage,  what  or  when  to  speak 3.  A 

hint;  an  intimation ;  a  short  direction. 
—4.  The  part  which  any  man  is  to  play 
in  his  turn. 

Were  it  my  cite  to  fight.  Stiak. 

B.  Humour;  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 
[  Vulgar.] — 6.  A  farthing,  or  farthing's 
worth. — 7.  The  straight  rod,  used  in 
playing  billiards. 

CUER'PO,  n.  [Sp.  aierpo,  Lat.  corpus, 
body.]— To  be  in  cuerpo,  or  to  walk  in 
nxrpo,  are  Spanish  phrases  for  being 
without  a  cloak  or  upper  garment,  or 


without  the  formalities  of  a  full  dress, 
so  that  the  shape  of  the  body  is  ex- 
posed. 

CUFF,  n.  [Pers.  liafa,  a  blow  ;  Ch.  sps, 
nehaph,  id. ;  Ar.  nahafa,  to  strike;  Heb. 
r~3,  nahdi'li,  to  strike  off,  to  sever  by 
striking,  to  kill.  The  French  coup  coin- 
cides with  cuff  in  elements,  bnt  it  is 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  It. 
colpo,  Lat.  colftphus.  Cuff  however 
agrees  with  the  Gr.  xwreiJ]  1.  A  blow 
with  the  tist;  a  stroke;  a  box. — 2.  It 
is  used  of  fowls  that  fight  with  their 
talons. — To  be  at  fisty-cuffs,  to  fight 
with  blows  of  the  fist. 

CUFF,  r.  (.  To  strike  with  the  fist,  as  a 
man  ;  or  with  talons  or  wings,  as  a 
fowl. 

CUFF,  v.  i.  To  fight;  to  scuffle. 

CUFF,  n.  [This  word  probably  signi- 
fies a  fold  or  doubling;  Ar.  kaufu,  to 
double  the  border  and  sew  together ; 
Ch.  tfs,  huph,  to  bend;  Heb.  n£2, 
kafaf;  Gr.  xmra;  Low.  Lat.  cippus. 
The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve ;  the 
part  of  a  sleeve  turned  back  from  the 
hand. 

CUFF'ET1,  pp.  Struck  with  the  fist. 

CUFF'ING,  ppr.  Striking  with  the  fist. 

Cui  bono  ?  [Lat.]  For  whose  benefit? 
(cui  est  bono),  for  what  use? 

CUIN'AGE,  n.  The  making  up  of  tin 
into  pigs,  &c.,  for  carriage. 

CUIRASS',  n.  (kweras'.)  [Fr.  cuirasse ; 
W.  euros.  Qu.  from  cor,  the  heart; 
or  from  Fr.  cuir, 
Lat.  coriumr  lea- 
ther.] A  breast- 
plate ;  a  piece  of 
defensive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate, 
well  hammered, 
and  covering  the 
body  from  the 
neck  to  the  girdle. 
It  was  originally 
made  of  leather  or  of  quilted  linsn. 

CUIRASSIER,  n.  (kwerassee'r.)  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  cuirass,  or  breast- 
plate. 

CUISH,  or  CUISSE,  n.  (kwiss.)  [Fr. 
cuisse,  the  thigh  or  leg  ;  W.  coes  ;  Ir. 
cos.]  Defensive  armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUL'DEE,  n.  [Lat.  cultorcs  Dei,  wor- 
shippers of  God.]  A  monkish  priest, 
remarkable  for  religious  duties.  The 
Culdees  formerly  inhabited  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originated  in  the  sixth 
century  by  St.  Columba,  who  evan- 
gelized the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  founded  the  famed  monastery  in 
lona. 

CU'LERAGE,  n.  [Fr.  ail.]  Another 
name  of  the  Arse-smart. 

CU'LEX,  B.  [Lat.  a  gnat.]  A  Linmcan 
genus  of  insects,  having  the  common 
gnat,  (C.  pipicns,)  for  its  type ;  but 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family 
( Culicida1). 

CULI'CIDES  or  CUL1CIDJE,  n.  A 
family  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  sec- 
tion nemocera.  The  genus  culex  com- 
prehends the  common  gnat  and  the 
mosquito. 

CU'LICIFORM,  a.  [Lat.  culer,  a  gnat 
or  flea,  and  forma,  form.]  Of  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  flea;  resembling  a  flea. 

CU'LINARY,  a.  [Lat.  culinarius,  from 
culina,  a  kitchen,  W.  cui-  See  KILN.] 
Relating  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art 
of  cookery;  used  in  kitchens;  as,  a 
culinary  fire;  a  culinary  vessel;  culi- 
nary herbs. 

CULL,  v.  t.  [Qu.  Fr.  caeillir,  It.  coijliere, 

to  gather ;  Norm,  cnlhir;  It.  scegliere. 
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To  cutty  is  rather  to  separate,  or  to 
take.]  To  pick  out ;  to  separate  one 
or  more  things  from  others;  to  select 
from  many;  as,  to  cull  flowers, 

€ULl/ED,  pp.  Picked  out;  selected 
from  many. 

CUI/LENDKK,    M.    A   strainer.     [See 

<  '"I,  \M>ER.] 

CULL'ER,  n.  One  who  picks  or  chooses 
from  many. 

t*  U  I/LET,  N.  The  name  given  to  broken 
glass  brought  to  the  glass-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  melted  up  with 
fresh  materials. 

CULLIBIL'ITY,n.  [from  cully.']  Cre- 
dulity; easiness  of  belief.  [Not  ele- 
(jant.'] 

CULL'ING,  ppr.  Selecting  ;  choosing 
from  many. 

CULL'ION,  w.  (oul'yon.)  [It.  cot/Hone.] 
1.  A  mean  wretch.  If  from  cully,  one 
easily  deceived;  a  dupe. — 2.  A  round 
or  bulbous  root;  Orchis.  Lat,  coleus. 

CULL'IONLY,  n.  Mean ;  base.  [A 
bad  word,  and  not  used.'] 

CUL'LIS,  n.  [Fr.  coulis,  from  couler,  to 
strain.]  1.  Broth  of  boiled  meat 
strained.— 2.  A  kind  of  jelly. — 3.  Same 
as  coulisse,  which  see. 

CUL'LY,  n.  [Seethe  VERB.]  A  person 
who  is  meanly  deceived,  tricked,  or  im- 
posed on,  as  by  a  sharper,  jilt,  or  strum- 
pet; a  mean  dupe. 

CUL'LY,  v.  t.  [D.  kullen,  to  cheat,  to 
gull.]  To  deceive ;  to  triek,  cheat,  or 
impose  on ;  to  jilt. 

CUL'LYING,  ppr.  Deceiving;  tricking. 

CUL'LY  ISM,  n.  The  state  of  a  cully. 
[Cully  and  its  derivatives  are  not  ele- 
gant words.] 

i  CULM,?t.  [Lat.ctilmus;  Ir.colbh; 

k  W.  coluv,  a  stalk  or  stem;  Lat. 

Vk  ,  caulis ;  D.  hooL  See  QUILL  and 
^4i  HAULM.]  1.  In  boi.,  the  stalk 
or  stem  of  corn  and  grasses, 
usually  jointed  and  hollow,  and 
supporting  the  leaves  and 
fructification. — 2.  The  straw  or 
dry  stalks  of  corn  and  grasses. 
— 3.  A  species  of  fossil  coal, 
found  in  small  masses,  not 
adhering  when  heated,  difficult 
to  be  ignited,  and  burning 
with  little  flame,  but  yielding 
'\  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Culm.  CUL'iMEN,  n.  [Lat.]  Top  ;  sum- 
mit. 

CULMIF'EKOUS,  a.  [Lat.  culmus,  a 
stalk,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  1.  Bearing 
culms.  Culmiferous  plants  have  a 
smooth  jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow, 
and  wrapped  about  at  each  joint  with 
single,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  their  seeds  contained  in  chaffy 
husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 
— 2.  Abounding  in  culm  or  slaty 
coal. 

CUL'MINATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  atlmen,  atop 
or  ridge.]  To  be  vertical ;  to  come  or 
be  in  the  meridian  ;  to  be  in  the  highest 
point  of  altitude ;  as  a  planet. 

CULMINATION,  w.  The  transit  of  a 
planet  over  the  meridian,  or  highest 
point  of  altitude  for  the  day. — 2.  Top; 
crown. — Culmination  is. 'used  meta- 
phorically, for  the  condition  of  any  per- 
son or  thing  arrived  at  the  most  bril- 
liant or  important  point  of  its  pro- 
gress. 

CULPABII/ITY,  n.  [See  CULPABLE.] 
Blameableness ;  culpableness. 

CUL'PABLE,  a.  [Low  Lat.  culpabilis; 
Fr.  coupable;  from  Lat.  atlpa,  a  fault ; 
\V.  cwl,  a  fault,  a  flagging,  a  drooping, 
like  fault,  from  fail.]  1.  Blamenble; 
deserving  censure;  as  the  person  who 
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has  done  wrong,  or  the  act,  conduct  or 
negligence  of  the  person.  We  say,  the 
man  is  culpable,  or  voluntary  ignorance 
is  culpable. — 2.  Sinful;  criminal;  im- 
moral ;  faulty.  But  generally,  culpa- 
ble is  applied  to  acts  less  atrocious  than 
crimes — 3.f  Guilty  of;  as,  culpable  of 
a  crime. 

CUL'PABLENESS,  n.  Blameableness ; 
guilt ;  the  quality  of  deserving  blame. 

€UL'PABLY,  adv.  Blameably ;  in  a 
faulty  manner ;  in  a  manner  to  merit 
censure. 

CUL'PRIT,  n.  [supposed  to  be  formed 
from  cul,  for  culpable,  and  prit,  ready  ; 
certain  abbreviations  used  by  the  clerks 
in  noting  the  arraignment  of  criminals ; 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  the  king  is 
ready  to  prove  him  so.]  1.  A  person 
arraigned  in  court  for  a  crime. — 2.  Any 
person  convicted  of  a  crime  ;  a  crimi- 
nal. 

€UL'TER,  n.  [Lat.]  A  coulter,— which 
see. 

€ULTIRO'STRES,  n.  [Lat.  miter,  a 
ploughshare,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  In 
ornith.f  a  name  given  by  Cuvier  and 
others,  to  a  family  of  birds,  whose  bill 
is  large,  long,  and  strong,  and  most  fre- 
quently pointed  also,  such  as  cranes, 
herons,  storks,  &c.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Ardea,  Linn. 

€UL'TIVABLE,  a.  [See  CULTIVATE.] 
Capable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

CULTIVA'TABLE,  a.  Cultivable. 

CUL'TIVATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cultiver,-  from 
Lat.  co/o,  cultus,  to  till,  to  dwell.]  1. 
To  till ;  to  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  man- 
ure, plough,  dress,  sow  and  reap  ;  to 
labour,  or  manage  and  improve  in  hus- 
bandry ;  as,  to  cultivate  land  ;  to  culti- 
vate a  farm. — 2.  To  improve  by  labour 
or  study;  to  advance  the  growth  of ; 
to  refine  and  improve  by  correction  of 
faults,  and  enlargement  of  powers  or 
good  qualities ;  as,  to  cultivate  talents ; 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  poetry. — 3.  To 
study  ;  to  labour  to  improve  or  ad- 
vance ;  as,  to  cultivate  philosophy ;  to 
cultivate  the  mind. — 4.  To  cherish ;  to 
foster ;  to  labour  to  promote  'and  in- 
crease ;  as,  to  cultivate  the  love  of  ex- 
cellence ;  to  cultivate  gracious  affec- 
tions.— 5.  To  improve;  to  meliorate,  or 
to  labour  to  make  better;  to  correct; 
to  civilize ;  as,  to  cultivate  the  wild 
savage. — 6.  To  raise  or  produce  by  til- 
lage ;  as,  to  cultivate  corn  or  grass. 

GUL'TIVATED,  pp.  Tilled ;  improved 
in  excellence  or  condition ;  corrected 
and  enlarged ;  cherished  ;  meliorated ; 
civilized ;  produced  by  tillage. 

CULTIVATING,  ppr.  Tilling;  pre- 
paring for  crops  ;  improving  in  worth 
or  good  qualities;  meliorating;  enlarg- 
ing ;  correcting ;  fostering  ;  civilizing  ; 
producing  by  tillage. 

CULTIVATION,  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  tilling  and  preparing  for  crops ; 
husbandry ;  the  management  of  land. 
Land  is  often  made  better  by  cultiva- 
tion. Ten  acres  under  good  cultiva- 
tion will  produce  more  than  twenty 
when  badly  tilled. — 2.  Study,  care,  and 
practice  directed  to  improvement,  cor- 
rection, enlargement,  or  increase;  the 
application  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, correction,  enlargement  or  in- 
crease; as,  men  may  grow  wiser  by 
the  cultivation  of  talents;  they  may 
grow  better  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  of  virtue,  and  of  piety. — 3.  The 
producing  by  tillage ;  as,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  or  grass. 

CUL'TIVATOR,  n.  One  who  tills,  or 
prepares  land  for  crops;  one  who  man- 


ages a  farm,  or  carries  on  the  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  in  general;  a  farm- 
er ;  a  husbandman ;  an  agriculturist. — 
2.  One  who  studies  or  labours  to  im- 
prove, to  promote,  and  advance  in  good 
qualities,  or  in  growth. — 3.  An  agri- 
cultural implement  of  the  horse-hoe 
kind,  chiefly  used  in  working  fallows. 

CUL'TRATED,  or  €ULTRATE,  a. 
[Lat.  cuitratus,  from  culler,  a  plough- 
share or  pruning  knife.]  Sharp-edged 
and  pointed;  coulter-shaped  or  shaped 
like  a  pruning  knife,  as  when  a  body  is 
straight  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the 
other ;  as,  the  beak  of  a  bird  is  con- 
vex and  cullrated. 

CUL'TURE,  n.  [Lat.  cultura,  from  colo. 
See  CULTIVATE.]  1.  The  act  of  tilling 
and  preparing  the  earth  for  crops ; 
cultivation ;  the  application  of  labour 
or  other  means  of  improvement. 

\Ve  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  and  not 
the  soil.  Pope. 

2.  The  application  of  labour  or  other 
means  to  improve  good  qualities  in,  or 
growth ;  as,  the  culture  of  the  mind ; 
the  culture  of  virtue. — 3.  The  applica- 
tion of  labour  or  other  means  in  pro- 
ducing; as,  the  culture  of  corn,  or 
grass. — 4.  Any  labour  or  means  em- 
ployed for  improvement,  correction, 
or  growth. 

CUL'TURE,  ».  /.  To  cultivate. 

CUL'TURED,  pp.  Cultivated.    • 

CUL'TURELESS,  a.  Having  no  cul- 
ture. 

CUL'TURING,  ppr.  Cultivating. 

CUL'TURIST,  n.  A  cultivator. 

CUL'VER,  n.  [Sax.  culfer,  culfra;  Arm. 
colm;  Lat.  columba.]  A  pigeon,  or 
wood  pigeon. 

CUL'VER-HOUSE,  n.  A  dove-cote. 

CUL'YERIN,  n.  [Fr.  couleuvrine;  from 
Lat.  colubrinus,  from  coluber,  a  ser- 
pent.] A  long,  slender  piece  of  ord- 
nance or  artillery,  serving  to  carry  a 
ball  to  a  great  distance. 

€UI/VERKEY,  n.  A  plant  or  flower. 

CUL'VERT,  n.  A  passage  under  a  road 
or  canal,  covered  with  a  bridge;  an 
arched  drain  for  the  passage  of  water. 

COL'VERTAIL,  n.  [culver  and  tail.] 
Dove-tail,  in  joinery  and  carpentry. 

CUL'VERTAILED,  a.  United  or  fast- 
ened, as  pieces  of  timber  by  a  dove- 
tailed joint ;  a  term  used  by  ship- 
wrights. 

CUM'BENT,  a.  [Lat.  cumbo.]  Lying 
down. 

CUM'BER,  v.  t.  [Dan.  hummer,  dis- 
tress, incumbrance,  grief;  Ger.  hum- 
mem,  to  arrest,  to  concern,  to  trouble, 
to  grieve;  Fr.  encombrer,  to  encum- 
ber.] 1.  To  load,  or  crowd. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  arguments  cum- 
bers the  memory  to  no  purpose.          Locke. 

2.  To  check,  stop,  or  retard,  as  by  a 
load  or  weight ;  to  make  motion  diffi- 
cult; to  obstruct. 

\Vliy  asks  lie  what  avails  him  not  In  fight. 

And  would  but  cumber  and    retard  his 

flight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  perplex  or  embarrass ;   to  dis- 
tract or  trouble. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serv- 
ing; Luke  x. 

4.  To  trouble;  to  be  troublesome  to; 
to  cause  trouble  or  obstruction  in,  as 
any   thing    useless.     Thus,   brambles 
cumber  a  garden   or   field.     ISee  EX- 
CUMBER,    which    is     more    generally 
used.] 

CUM'BER,    n.    Hinderance ;  obstruc- 
tion ;     burdensomeness ;     embarrass- 
ment; disturbance;  distress. 
484 


Tims  fiicle  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  rmnberl 
spring.  Sinter 

[This  icurd  is  now  scarcely  used.] 

VUM'BERED, ;,;;.  Loaded;  crowded. 

t'UM'BEKING.  i>pr.  Loading:  crowd- 
ing ;  obstructing. 

fUM'BEHSOME,  a.  Troublesome; 
burdensome;  embarrassing;  vexatious ; 
as,  cumbersome  obedience.  —  2.  Un- 
wieldy ;  unmanageable;  not  easily  borne 
or  managed;  as,  a  cumbersome  load;  a 
cumbersome  machine. 

CUM'BERSOMELY,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  encumber. 

CUM'BERSO-MEXESS,  n.  Burden- 
someness ;  the  quality  of  being  cum- 
bersome and  troublesome. 

tTM'BRAXCE,  n.  That  which  ob- 
structs, retards,  or  renders  motion  or 
action  difficult  and  toilsome ;  burden ; 
encumbrance;  binderance;  oppressive 
load ;  embarrassment. 

CUM'BROUS,  a.  Burdensome;  trouble- 
some ;  rendering  action  difficult  or 
toilsome  ;  oppressive ;  as,  a  cumbrous 
weight  or  charge. — 2.  Giving  trouble  ; 
vexatious;  as,  a  cloud  of  cumbrous 
gnats. — 3.  Confused  ;  jumbled ;  ob- 
structing each  other ;  as,  the  cumbrous 
elements. 

CUM'BROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  cumbrous 
manner. 

CUM'BROUSNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
cumbrous. 

€UM'FREY,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Symphytum  ;  sometimes  written  com- 
frey,  comfry,  and  comphry. 

CUM'IN,  n.  [Lat.  cuminum;  Gr  *»^/»e»: 
Oriental  "."22,  kamon.  The  verb  with 
which  this  word  seems  to  be  connected, 
signifies,  in  Ar.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  to 
retire  from  sight,  to  lie  concealed.]  An 
umbelliferous  plant,  Cuminum  cymi- 
num,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  time 
out  of  mind  for  the  sake  of  its  agree- 
able aromatic  fruit,  which,  like  that  of 
caraway,  dilLanise,&c.,  possesses  well- 
marked  stimulating  aud  carminative 
properties. 

CUMI'NIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  derived 
from  oil  of  cumin. 

CUM'MINGTONITE,  n.  A  new  mine- 
ral discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Porter,  in 
Cummington  and  Plainfield,  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  named  by 
Prof.  Dewey.  It  is  massive,  the  com- 
position thin,  columnar,  scapiform,  stel- 
lular, rather  incoherent,  fibres  some- 
what curved,  lustre  silky,  colour  ash- 
gray,  translucent  to  opaque,  brittle. 

CU'MULATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cumulo;  Russ. 
horn,  a  mass  or  lump ;  Lat.  cumulus,  a 
heap.]  To  gather  or  throw  into  a 
heap ;  to  form  a  heap ;  to  heap  toge- 
ther. [Accumulate  is  more  generally 
used.] 

CUMULA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  heaping 
together;  a  heap.  [See  ACCUMULA- 
TION.] 

CU'MULATIVE,  a.  Composed  of  parts 
in  a  heap  ;  forming  a  mass. — 2.  That 
augments  by  addition  ;  that  is  added  to 
something  else.  In  law,  that  augments, 
as  evidence,  facts,  or  arguments  of  the 
same  kind. 

CU'MULOSE,  a.  Full  of  heaps. 

CU'MULO-STRATUS,  n.  A  species  of 
cloud.  [See  CLOUD.] 

CU'MULUS,  n.  A  species  of  cloud.  [i>ee 
CLOCD.] 

€UN,f  »•  t.  To  know.  [See  CON.] — 2. 
— To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship.  [See 
COND,  the  true  orthography.] 

€UN€TA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  cunclor,  to 
delay.]  Delay.  [Not  ma.  tt*  ] 
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CUNCTA'TOR,  n.  One  who  delays  or 
lingers.  [Lit.  H.V.] 

€UND,  v.t.  To  give  notice.  [See  COND.] 
CU'NEAL,  a.  [Lat.   cuneus,  a  wedge. 
*SV?eCoiN.]  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
€U'NEATE,     )a.  Wedge-shaped.    An 
€U'NEATKD,  /"    animal  or  part  is  so 
called,    which   has 
the       longitudinal 
diameter    exceed- 
ing the  transverse, 
and         narrowing 
gradually      down- 
wards.       In    bot., 
applied  most  usu- 
ally to  leaves. 
CUNEIFORM,  \ 

CU'NIFOKM,         f  Create  leaf. 

a.  [Lat.  cuncjts,  a  wedge,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  wedge.  Applied  in  anatomy  and 
natural  history  to  various  objects  from 
their  shape.  Cuneiform  letters.  \_See 
under  ARROW,] 

CUN'NEK,  n.  [lepas.']  A  kind  of  fish, 
less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to 
the  rocks. 

CUN'NING,  a.  [Sax.  cunnan,  connan ; 
Goth,  kunnan,  to  know;  Sw.  kunna,to 
be  able, to  know;  hunnig,  known;  also, 
knowing,  skilful,  cunning;  D.  hunnen, 
can,  to  be  able,  to  hold,  contain,  under- 
stand, or  know ;  Ger.  konnen.  See 
CAN.]  1.  Knowing;  skilful;  experi- 
enced ;  well-instructed.  It  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  gene- 
rally and  appropriately,  to  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  artificers,  or  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  experience. 

Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter;    Gen.  xxiii. 

I  will  take  away  the  cunning  artificer; 
Is.  iii. 

A  cunning  workman;  Ex.  xxxviii. 
2.  Wrought  with  skill ;  curious  ;  inge- 
nious. 

\Vith  cherubs  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou 
make  them;  Ex.  xxvi, 
[The  foregoing  senses  occur  frequently 
in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  are 
nearly  or  quite  obsolete.'] — 3.  Artful ; 
shrewd;  sly;  crafty;  astute;  design- 
ing ;  as,  a  cunning  fellow. 

They  are  resulved  to  be  cunning;  let 
others  run  the  hazard  of  being  sincere.  South. 
In  this  sense,  the  purpose  or  final  end 
of  the  persoTi  may  not  be  illaudable ; 
but  cunning  implies  the  use  of  artifice 
to  accomplish  the  purpose,  rather  than 
open,  candid,  or  direct  means.  Hence, 
— 4.  Deceitful ;  trickish ;  employing 
stratagems  for  a  bad  purpose. — 5.  As- 
sumed with  subtilty ;  artful. 

Accounting  his  integrity  to  be  but  a  cun- 
nini*  f;ice  of  falsehood.  Sidney. 

€UN'NING,fn.  Knowledge;  art;  skill; 
dexterity. 

Let  my  riglit  hand   forget  her  cunning; 
Ps.  cxxxvii. 

2.  Art ;  artifice ;  artfulness  ;  craft ; 
shrewdness ;  the  faculty  or  act  of  using 
stratagem  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
Hence  in  a  bad  sense,  deceitfulness  or 
deceit ;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a  child  ;  cunning 
is  the  ape  of  wisdom.  Loike. 


A  warren  for  rabbits.     [Scotch.'} 
eUNNINGHA'MIA     SINEN'SIS,    n. 
An  evergreen  Chinese  tree,  formerly 
called   Pinus  lanceolata,  belonging  to 
nat.  order  Coniferae.     It  has  narrow 
oval,  lanceolate,  stiff,  pungent  leaves 
which,  when  the  plant  is  old  enough 
collect  into  cones  after  the  manner  o 
an  Araucaria. 
eUN'NINGLY,  adv.  Artfully;  crafti 


ly ;  with  subtilty ;  with  fraudulent  con- 
trivance. 

\Ve  havo  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables;  2  Pet.  i. 

€UN'NING-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  pre- 
tends to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to 
recover  stolen  or  lost  goods. 

CUN'NINGNESS,  n.  Cunning;  craft; 
deceitfulness. 

^UNONIA'CE^E,  n.  A  small  nat.  or- 
der of  polypetalous  apocarpous  exo- 
gens,  allied  to  Saxifragaceae.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs  inhabiting  South- 
ern Africa,  South  America,  and  very 
sparingly  the  East  Indies.  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning  purposes. 
UUP,  n.  [Sax.  cop  or  cupp ;  Ir.  capa; 
or  capan;  \V.  cwb,  cwpan;  Lat.  rvpa, 
cuppa,  whence  cupella,  a  cupel,  a  little 
cup;  Ch  s*3f  hub ;  Ar.  hubon.  The 
primary  stnse  may  be,  hollow,  bending, 
lluss.  kopayu,  or  containing ;  most  pro- 
bably the  latter,  and  allied  to  Lat.  ca- 
pio.  See  COOP.]  1.  A  small  vessel  of 
capacity,  used  commonly  to  drink  out 
of.  It  is  usually  made  of  metal ;  as,  a 
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silver  cup;  a  tin  cup.  But  the  name 
is  also  given  to  vessels  of  like  shape, 
used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  usually 
more  deep  than  wide;  but  tea-cups 
and  coffee-cups  are  often  exceptions. — 
2.  The  contents  of  a  cup  ;  the  liquor 
contained  in  a  cup,  or  that  it  may  con- 
tain ;  as,  a  cup  of  beer ;  see  1  Cor.  xi. 
• — 3.  In  a  Scriptural  sense,  sufferings 
and  afflictions;  that  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived or  endured. 

O  my  I  ather,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me;  Matt.  xxvi. 
4.  Good  received ;  blessings  and  favours. 

My  cup  runneth  over;  Ps.  xxiii. 
Take  the  cup  of  salvation,  that  is,  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  deliverance  and 
redemption  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
— 5.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup ;  as,  the 
cup  of  an  acorn.  The  bell  of  a  flower, 
and  a  calyx  is  called  a  Jloicer-cup. — 6. 
A  glass  cup  or  vessel  used  for  drawing 
blood  in  scarification. — Cup  and  can, 
familiar  companions ;  the  can  being  the 
large  vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is 
filled,  and  thus  the  two  being  constant- 
ly associated. — Cups,  in  the  plural,  so- 
cial entertainment  in  drinking;  merry 
bout. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.    Milton. 

CUP,  v.  i.  In  sttry.,  to  apply  a  cupping- 
glass  to  procure  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  a  scarified  part  of  the  body. — 2.f 
To  supply  with  cups. 

€UP'BEAREK,  n.  An  attendant  of  a 
prince  or  at  a  feast,  who  conveys  wine 
or  other  liquors  to  the  guests  ;  an  offi- 
cer of  the  king's  household ;  Nell.  i. 

€UP'BOAHD,  n.  [cupa.nA  board.]  Ori- 
ginally, a  board  or  shelf  for  cups  to 
stand  on.  In  modern  houses,  a  small 
case  or  inclosure  in  a  room  with  shelves 
destined  to  receive  cups,  plates,  dishes, 
and  the  like. 

€UP'BGAKD,+  v.  1.  To  collect  into  i 
cupboard  ;  to  hoard. 
€UP'BOAKDED,  pp.  Deposited  in  a 
cupboard. 

CU'PEL,  n.  [Lat.  cupella,  a  little  cui»j 

A  small  cup  or  vessel  used  in  refining 

metals.     It  retains  them  while  in  a  me- 
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tallic  state,  but  when  changed  by  fire 
into  a  fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them. 
Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  lead  with  gold 
or  silver  is  heated  in  a  strong  fire,  the 
lead  is  oxidated  and  vitrified,  and  sinks 
into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  while 
the  gold  or  silver  remains  pure.  This 
kind  of  vessel  is  made  usually  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  the  residue  of  burnt 
bones,  rammed  into  a  mould,  which 
gives  it  its  figure. 

eU'PEL  DUST,  n.  Powder  used  in 
purifying  metals. 

€UPELLA'TION,  n.  The  refining  of 
gold  or  silver  by  a  cupel,  or  by  scorifi- 
cation. 

CUP'-GALLS,  n.  A  singular  kind  of  . 
galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
and  some  other  trees.  They  are  of  the 
figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glass  with- 
out its  foot,  and  adhere  by  their  point 
or  apex  to  the  leaf.  They  contain  the 
worm  of  a  small  fly. 

€TJPID,  n.  [Lat.  cupido.]  The  Koman 
name  of  the  Grecian  god  of  love  Eros, 
[Gr.  Ejw,]  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus. He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
beautiful  child  with  wings,  blind,  and 
carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows, 
with  which  he  transpierced  the  hearts 


Cupid  bending  Irs  bow. 

of  lovers,  inflaming  them  with  desire. 
Cupid  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Psyche,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Con- 
stancy, with  whom  he  was  ultimately 
united  in  marriage. 

€UPID'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  eupidilat,  from 
cujridus,  from  cupio,  to  desire,  to  covet.] 
An  eager  desire  to  possess  something ; 
an  ardent  wishing  or  longing  ;  inordi- 
nate or  unlawful  desire  of  wealth  or 
power — Cupidity  is  never  used  for 
the  animal  appetite,  like  lust  or  con- 
cupiscence, but  for  desire  of  the  mind. 
No  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes 
large  enough  to  tempt  thft  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  Burke. 

CUP'-MOSS,  n.  A  vague  term  for  a  sort 
of  moss,  or  some  plant  called  a  moss, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  is  uncertain; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Clubmoss,  the 
trivial  name  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

CU'POLA,  n.  [It.  cupola;  Sp.  cupula; 
from  the  root  of  cvp,  or  rather  from  W. 
cop,  a  top  or  summit.]  Inarch.,  a  sphe- 
rical vault  on  the  top  of  an  edifice ;  a 
dome,  or  the  round  top  of  a  dome. 
The  Italian  word  signifies  a  hemispheri- 
cal roof  which  covers  a  circular  build- 
ing like  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  or  the 
temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  The  greater 
part  of  modern  cupolas  are  semi-ellip- 
tical, cut  through  their  shortest  dia- 
meter, and  constructed  of  timber;  but 
the  ancient  cupolas  were  nearly  hemi. 


CUP-VALVE 


CURB 


CURCUMA 


spherical,  and   constructed   of  stone. 
The  finest  modern  cupolas  are,  that  of 


Cufmta,  Radclyfft  Library,  Oxford. 

St.  Peter's  at  Borne ;  the  one  on  the 
Bank  of  E  ngland  and  those  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  ;  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris; 
Santa  Maria  at  Florence  ;  and  St.  So- 
phia at  Constantinople. 

CU'POLAID.t  a.  Having  a  cupola. 

CUP'PA,  n.  One  of  the  furs  used  in 
coat-armour ;  it  is  composed  of  various 
pieces,  formed  potent,  counter-potent. 

CUPTED,  pp.  Bled  by  means  of  cup- 
ping-glasses. 

eUP'PER,  n.  [from  cup.]  One  who 
applies  a  cupping-glass ;  a  scarifier. 

CUP'PING,  }>pr.  Applying  a  cupping- 
glass,  with  scarification;  a  drawing 
blood  with  a  cupping-glass. 

eUP'PING,  ».  The  application  of  the 
cucurbita  or  cupping-glass.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cupping ;  one  by  which 
some  blood  is  taken  away,  generally 
simply  termed  cupping;  the  other  when 
no  blood  is  abstracted,  which  is  accord- 
ingly termed  dry-cupping. 

CUP'PING-GLASS,  ».  A  glass  vessel 
like  a  cup,  to  be  applied  to  the  skin, 
before  and  after  scarification,  for  draw- 
ing blood.  The  cupping-glass  is  first 
held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  by 
which  means  the  included  air  is  rare- 
fied. In  this  state  it  is  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  as  the  heated  air  cools,  it 
contracts  and  produces  a  partial  va- 
cuum, so  that  the  skin  and  integuments 
are  drawn  up  into  the  glass,  and  be- 
come swollen. 

CU'PREOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cupreus,  from 
cuprum,  copper.]  Coppery;  consisting 
of  copper;  resembling  copper,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities. 

CUPRES'SUS,  n.  The  cypress,  a  coni- 
ferous genus  of  plants,  distinguished 
from  the  firs  and  pines  by  its  leaves 
being  more  scaly,  its  cones  formed  of  a 
small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts, 
and  the  seeds  very  small,  angular,  and 
several  to  each  bract.  [See  CTPKKSS.] 

CUPRIF'EHOUS,  a.  [Lat.  cuprum,  cop- 
per, and  fern,  to  bear.]  Producing  or 
affording  copper;  as,  cupriferous  silver. 

€UP/-ROSE,  n.  The 
poppy. 

CUP'-SHAPED,  a. 
Shaped  like  a  cup. 

CUP'-VALVE,  n.  A 
valve  resembling  the 
conical  valve;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  seat 
is  made  to  fit  a  cover  in 
the  form  of  a  vase,  or 
of  the  portion  of  a 
sphere. 


CU'PULE,  n.  An  accidental  part  of  a 
seed, being  a  rough  calyculus,  surround- 
ing the  lower  part  of  a  gland,  as  that 
of  the  oak,  of  which  it  is  the  cnp. 

€UPULI'FER,J:,  n.  The  oak  family,  so 
named  from  the  peculiar  husk  or  cup 
(cupule)  in  which  the  fruit  is  enclosed. 
A  nat.  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
containing  several  genera,  and  nume- 
rous important  species.  The  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  are  common  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  This  order  furnishes 
many  trees,  which  are  highly  valued  on 
account  of  their  timber.  The  chief 
genera  are  Quercus,  or  oak;  Castanea, 
or  chestnut;  Fagus,  or  beech;  and 
Corylus,  or  hazel-nut.  Of  the  genus 
Quercus,  (here  are  at  least  forty-four 
species  in  America,  and  thirty  species 
in  the  Old  World.  [See  OAK.] 

€UR,  n.  [Qu.  Lapponic  coira;  Basque 
chauirra;  IT.  gyr,  yaier,  a  dog.]  A 
degenerate  dog;  and  in  reproach,  n 
worthless  man. 

CCRABLE,  a.  [See  CruE.]  That  may 
be  healed  or  cured ;  admitting  a  reme- 
dy ;  as,  a  curable  wound  or  disease ;  a 
curable  evil. 

CCRABLENESS,  n.  Possibility  of  be- 
ing cured,  healed,  or  remedied. 

€U'RACY,  )  n.     [See  CUKE  and 

CU'RATESHIP,/  CURATE.]  The  of- 
fice or  employment  of  a  curate;  the 
employment  of  a  clergyman  who  re- 
presents the  incumbent  or  beneficiary 
of  a  church,  parson,  or  vicar,  and  offi- 
ciates in  his  stead — 2.  A  benefice  held 
by  license  from  the  bishop. 

CURAR'INA,  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  Lasiostoma  Curare,  or  the 
Woorara  tree  of  South  America. 

CURAS'SOW  BIRD.n.  A  bird  as  large 
as  a  hen  turkey,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
black  colour.  It  has  a  round  hard  yel- 
low knob  on  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
bill  between  the  nostrils,  and  on  the 
head  a  crest  of  long  black  feathers  pro- 
jecting forward  at  the  point.  [iSeeCKAX.] 

CU'RATE,  n.  [Lat.  curator,  or  curatus, 
from  cura,  care.  See  CUIIE.]  1.  A 
clergyman  in  the  church  of  England, 
who  is  employed  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  place  of  the  incumbent,  par- 
son, or  vicar.  He  must  be  licensed  by 
the  bishop  or  ordinary,  and  having  no 
fixed  estate  in  the  curacy,  he  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  But  some  curates 
are  perpetual. — 2.  One  employed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  another. 

CU'RATIVE,  a.  Relating  to  the  cure 
of  diseases  ;  tending  to  cure. 

eURA'TOR,  n.  [Lat.  See  CUBE.]  One 
who  has  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  any  thing. — 2.  A  guardian  appointed 
by  law ;  one  appointed  to  administer 
the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  le- 
gally competent  to  manage  his  proper- 
ty, as  a  minor,  an  idiot,  an  insane  per- 
son.— 3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  trustee 
of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  person 
emancipated  or  interdicted.  Also,  one 
appointed  to  regulate  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  cities,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  customs  and  tributes. — 4.  In 
the  United  Provinces,  or  Holland,  the 
curator  of  a  university  superintends 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  revenues,  the  conduct 
of  the  professors,  &c. 

€URA'TRIX,n.  She  that  curesor  heals. 

€URB,  n.  [Fr.  courber,  to  bend;  Russ. 

horoblyu,    to  bend,    to   draw    in,    to 

straiten  ]      1.  In  the  manege,  a  chain 
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of  iron  made  fast  to  the  npper  part  of 
the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the 
beard  of  the  horse.  It  consists  of 
three  parts;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the  eye 
of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  or  links  ;  and 
the  two  rings  or  mails. — 2.  Restraint ; 
check;  hinderance.  Religion  should 
operate  as  an  effectual  curb  to  the  pas- 
sions.— 3.  A  frame  or  a  wall  round  the 
mouth  of  a  well  —4.  [Kr.  courbe;  It. 
corba,  a  disease  and  a  basket.]  A  hard 
and  callous  swelling  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  hock  of  a  horse's  leg,  attended 
with  stiffness,  and  sometimes  pain  and 
lameness.  A  tumour  on  the  insi.k-  of 
a  horse's  hoof.  A  swelling  beneath 
the  elbow  of  a  horse's  hoof;  a  nosing  or 
guard  of  wood  for  brick  steps,  to  pre- 
vent then*  being  dislocated. 

CURB,  r.  /.  To  restrain  ;  to  guide  and 
manage;  as  a  horse. — 2.  To  res-train; 
to  check ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  confine  ;  to 
keep  in  subjection ;  as,  to  curb  the  pas- 
sions. 

And  wisely  U-arn  to  curl  tliy  sorrmvs  wild 
IHUat. 

3.  To  furnish  or  surround  with  a  curb, 
as  a  well. — 4.f  To  bend. 

CURB'ED,  pp.  Restrained ;  checked  ; 
kept  in  subjection ;  furnished  with  a 

CURB'ING,  ppr.  Holding  back ;  check- 
ing; restraining. 
CURB'ING,  n.  A  check. 
CURB'LESS,  a.  Having  no  curb  or  re- 
straint. 

€URB'-PLATE,  «  The  wall  plate  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  roof  or  dome. 
Also,  the  plate  of  a  skylight;  the  plate 
which  receives  the  upper  or  curb-raf- 
ters of  a  curb-roof.  The  circular  frame 
of  a  well. 

CURB'-KOOF,  n.  [Fr.  courier.to  bend.] 
In  arch.,  a  roof  in  which  the  rafters,  in- 
stead of  continuing  straight  down  from 
the  ridge  to  the  walls,  are  at  a  given 
height  received  on  plates,  which  in  their 
turn  are  supported  by  rafters  less  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  whose  bearing  is 
directly  on  the  walls,  so  that  this  kind 
of  roof  presents  a  bent  appearance, 
whence  its  name.  The  upper  rafters 
on  both  sides  are  termed  curb-rafters, 
and  the  plate  which  receives  them  is 
called  the  curb-plate.  It  is  frequently 
termed  a  mansard  roof,  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor. 

CURB'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  placed  at 
the  edge  of  a  pavement,  to  hold  the 
work  together.  It  is  written  some- 
times kerb  or  hirb. 

€UR€U'L1O,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopte- 
rous insects,  comprehending  many  spe- 
cies, which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  colour.  The  genus  is  distinguish- 
ed by  having  the  feelers  aubclavated, 
and  resting  upon  the  snout,  which  is 
prominent  and  horny.  Some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  destructive  to 
granaries. 
€  U  R  '  €  U  M  A 
LONGA,  n.  The 
turmeric  plant,  an 
herbaceous  fleshy- 
rooted  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  nat 
order  Scitaminea? 
found  wild  in  va- 
rious places  in  the 
East  Indies,where 
it  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated. 
The  root  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the 
composition  of 
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curry  powder.  It  is  valuable  as  a  dye- 
ing drug,  and  furnishes  a  chemical  test 
of  the  presence  of  uncombined  alkalies. 

CURD, ».  [Ir.  cruth ;  Scot,  cruds.  Some- 
times ill  English,  crud.  The  primary 
sense  is  to  congeal  or  coagulate.  See 
CRYSTAL.]  The  coagulated  or  thick- 
ened part  of  milk,  which  is  formed  into 
cheese,  or,  in  some  countries,  eaten  as 
common  food.  The  word  may  some- 
times perhaps  lie  used  for  the  coagu- 
lated part  of  any  liquor. 

CURD,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  coagulate;  to 
turn  to  curd. 

CURD'ED,  pp.  Coagulated. 

CURD'LE,  v.  i.  [Sometimes  written 
cradle.  See  CURD.]  1.  To  coagulate 
or  concrete  ;  to  thicken,  or  change  into 
curd.  Milk  curdles  by  a  mixture  of 
runnet. — 2.  To  thicken;  to  congeal;  as, 
the  blood  curdles  in  the  veins. 

GURD'LE,  v.  t.  To  change  into  curd ; 
to  cause  to  thicken,  to  coagulate,  or 
concrete.  Runnet  or  brandy  curdles 
milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  with 
artichoke  flowers.  Encyc. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken.     The  recital 
curdled  my  blood. 

CURD'LED,pp.Coagulated;  congealed. 

CURD'LING,2>pr.  Concreting;  coagu- 
lating. 

CURD'Y,  a.  Like  curd ;  full  of  curd ; 
coagulated. 

CURE,  n.  [Lat.  cura;  Fr.  cure;  Lat. 
euro,  to  cure,  to  take  care,  to  prepare ; 
W.  cur,  care,  a  blow  or  stroke,  afflic- 
tion ;  curaw,  to  beat,  throb,  strike ; 
curtate,  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  pine  or 
waste  away;  Fr.  curer,  to  cleanse;  "tc 
curer  les  dents,"  to  pick  the  teeth ;  It. 
cura,  care,  diligence ;  curare,  to  cure, 
attend,  protect;  also,  to  value  or  es- 
teem ;  Sp.  eura,  cure,  remedy,  guar- 
dianship; curar,  to  administer  medi- 
cines; to  salt,  as  meat;  to  season,  as 
timber;  to  bleach  thread  or  linen;  to 
take  care ;  to  recover  from  sickness ; 
curioso,  curious,  neat,  clean,  handsome, 
fine,  careful.  The  radical  sense  of  this 
word  is,  to  strain, stretch,  extend,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  healing,  that  is,  mak- 
ing strong,  and  of  care,  superinten- 
dence. But  the  Welsh  has  the  sense 
of  driving,  a  modified  application  of  ex- 
tending, and  this  gives  the  sense  of  se- 
paration and  purification.  In  its  appli- 
cation to  hay,  timber,  provisions,  &c., 
the  sense  may  be  to  make  right,  as  in 
other  cases;  but  this  is  considered  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  healing;  the  act  of  heal- 
ing; restoration  to  health  from  disease, 
and  to  soundness  from  a  wound.  We 
say,  a  medicine  will  effect  a  cure.— 2. 
Remedy  for  disease;  restorative;  that 
which  heals. 

Colds,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure. 
Dryden. 

3.  The  employment  of  a  curate;  the 
care  of  souls;  spiritual  charge. 

C  URE,  K.  t.  [Lat.  euro.     See  the  Noun.] 

1.  To  heal,  as  a  person  diseased,  or  a 
wounded  limb  ;  to  restore  to  health,  as 
the  body,  or  to  soundness,  as  a  limb. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour; 
Matt.  xvii. 

2.  To  subdue,  remove,  destroy,  or  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  heal,  as  a  disease. 

Christ  gave  his  disciples  power  to  cure  dis- 
eases;  Luke  ix. 

When  the  person  and  the  disease  are 
both  mentioned,  cure  is  followed  by  of 
before  the  disease.  The  physician  cur- 
ed the  man  o/his  fever y.  To  remedy; 

to  remove  an  evil,  and  restore  to  a  good 


state.  Patience  will  alleviate  calami- 
ties which  it  cannot  cure. — i.  To  dry ; 
to  prepare  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  cure. 
hay ;  or  to  prepare  by  salt,  or  in  any 
manner,  so  as  to  prevent  speedy  putre- 
faction ;  as,  to  cure  fish  or  beef. 

CURED,  pp.  Healed ;  restored  to  health 
or  soundness ;  removed,  as  a  disease ; 
remedied  ;  dried,  smoked,  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  preservation. 

CURELESS,  a.  That  cannot  be  cared 
or  healed;  incurable;  not  admitting  of 
a  remedy;  as,  a  cureless  disorder;  a 
cureless  ill. 

CURER,  x.  A  healer;  a  physician;  one 
who  heals. 

CUR'FEW,  71.  [Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover 
fire.]  1.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  or  bells 
at  night,  as  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants 
to  rake  up  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest. 
This  practice  originated  in  England 
from  an  order  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, who  directed  that  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  at  eight  o'clock,  every  one 
should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to  bed. 
This  word  is  not  used  in  America ;  al- 
though the  practice  of  ringing  a  bell, 
at  nineo'clock,  continues  in  many  places, 
and  is  considered  in  New  England  as  a 
signal  for  people  to  retire  from  com- 
pany to  their  own  abodes;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  signal  is  obeyed. — 2.f  A  cover 
for  a  fire;  a  fire-plate. 

CURIALIST'IC,  a.  [Lat.  curialis.]  Per- 
taining to  n  court. 

CURIAL'ITY.t  n.  [Lat.  curtails,  from 
curia,  a  court.]  The  privileges,  pre- 
rogatives, or  retinue  of  a  court. 

CURING,  ppr.  Healing;  restoring  to 
health  or  soundness;  removing,  as  an 
evil;  preparing  for  preservation. 

CURING-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  in 
which  sugar  is  drained  and  dried. 

CURIOLOG'IC.n.  [Gr.  ^?,a.y,«,  pro- 
priety of  speaking.]  Designating  a  rude 
kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  thing 
is  represented  by  its  picture. 

CURIOS'lTY,  n.  [Lat.  curiosilas.  See 
CUBIOUS.]  1.  A  strong  desire  to  see 
something  novel,  or  to  discover  some- 
thing unknown,  either  by  research  or 
inquiry;  a  desire  to  gratify  the  senses 
with  a  sight  of  what  is  new  or  unusual, 
or  to  gratify  the  mind  with  new  disco- 
veries; inquisitiveness.  A  man's  curio- 
sity leads  him  to  view  the  ruins  of  Bal- 
bec,  to  investigate  the  origin  of  Homer, 
to  discover  the  component  parts  of  a 
mineral,  or  the  motives  of  another's 
actions. — 2.  Nicety ;  delicacy. — 3.  Accu- 
racy; exactness;  nice  performance; 
euriousness ;  as,  the  curiosity  of  work- 
manship.—4.  A  nice  experiment ;  a  thing 
unusual  or  worthy  of  curiosity. 

There  hath  been  practised  a  curiosity,  to 
set  a  tree  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at 
a  little  height,  to  draw  it  through  the  wall, 
&c-  Bacun. 

5.  An  object  of  curiosity ;  that  which 
excites  a  desire  of  seeing,  or  deserves 
to  be  seen,  as  novel  and  extraordinary. 
We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curio- 
sitiifs  of  this  great  town.  Addiion. 

[The  first  and  the  last  senses  are  chiefly 
used.] 

CURIO'SO,  n.  [It.]  A  curious  person ; 
a  virtuoso. 

CU'RIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  curiosus,  from 
cura,  care.  See  CURE.]  1.  Strongly 
desirous  to  see  what  is  novel,  or  to 
discover  what  is  unknown ;  solicitous 
to  see  or  to  know;  inquisitive. 

Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters, 
nor  to  [try  into  the  concerns  of  your  neigh- 
bours. 
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2.  Habitually  inquisitive;  addicted  to 
research  or  inquiry;  as,  a  man  of  a 
curious  turn  of  mind ;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after,  and  sometimes  by  of. 
( 'iiriuus  rifh-r  things  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful ;  curious  of  antiquities. — 3.  Accu- 
rate ;  careful  not  to  mistake ;  solicitous 
to  be  correct. 

Men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or 
particles  they  used.  Hooker. 

4.  Careful ;  nice ;  solicitous  in  selection ; 
difficult  to  please. 

A  temperate  man  is  not  curious  of  deli- 
cacies. Taylor. 

B.  Nice;   exact;    subtile;   made   with 
care. 

Both  these  senses  embrace  their  objects 
— with  a  more  curious  discrimination. 

Holder 

C.  Artful;  nicely  diligent. 

Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies, 
By  curious  chance,  or  careless  art,  com- 
posed. Fairfax. 
7.  Wrought  with  care  and  art;  ele- 
gant ;   neat ;   finished ;    as,  a    curious 
girdle;  cMno;wwork;  Ex.  xxviii.,  x.\x. 
— 8.  Requiring  care  and  nicety ;    as, 
curious   arts;    Acts   xix.  —  9.   Rigid; 
severe ;    particular.      {Lit.    us.}  — 10. 
Rare;  singular;  as,  a  curious  fact. 
CURIOUSLY,  adv.  With  nice  inspec- 
tion ;  inquisitively ;  attentively. 

I  saw  nothing  at  first,  but  observing  it 
more  curiously,  the  spots  appeared.  Neu-ton . 
2.  With  nice  care  and  art ;  exactly  ; 

neatly ;  elegantly  ;  Ps.  cxxxix 3.  In  a 

singular  manner;  unusually. 
CU'RIOUSNESS,  n.  Fitness  to  excite 
curiosity;  exactness  of  workmanship. 
—  2.  Singularity  of  contrivance.  —  3. 
Curiosity. 

CURL,  v.  t.  [D.  hrullen;  Dan.  /trailer, 
to  curl,  to  crisp  ;  Corn.  hrillia.~\  1. 
To  turn,  bend,  or  form  into  ringlets ; 
to  crisp,  as  the  hair. — 2.  To  writhe ;  to 

twist;    to  coil,  as  a  serpent 3.  To 

dress  with  curls. 

The  snaky  locks 

That  curlfil  Megrera.  Milton. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations; 
to  ripple. 

Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brush- 
ing air 

To  curl  the  waves.  Drytlen. 

CURL,  v.  i.  To  bend  in  contraction  ;  to 
shrink    into    ringlets. — 2.   To   rise  in 
waves  or  undulations;  to  ripple;  and 
particularly,  to  roll  over  at  the  sum- 
mit; as,  a  curling  wave. — 3.  To  rise  in 
a  winding  current,  and  to  roll  over  at 
ttie  ends;    as,  curling  smoke. — 4.  To 
writhe;  to  twist  itself. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled. 
Dryden. 

0.  To  shrink;  to  shrink  back;  to  bend 
and    sink.      He   curled  down   into   a 
corner. 

CUUL,  n.  A  ringlet  of  hair,  or  any  thing 
of  a  like  form. — 2.  Undulation;  a  wav- 
ing; sinuosity;  flexure. — 3.  A  winding 
in  the  grain  of  wood — 4.  A  disorder 
which  affects  potato  cx"ops,  and  by 
which  their  tops  become  shrivelled. 

CURL'ED,  pp.  Turned  or  formed  into 
ringlets;  crisped ;  twisted ;  undulated. 

CUR'LER,  n.  In  Scotland,  one  who 
engages  in  the  amusement  of  curling. 

CUR'LEW,  n.  [Fr.  courlis  or  corlieu.\ 

1.  An  aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Scolo- 
pax  and  the  grallic  order.     It  has  a 
long  bill ;  its  colour  is  diversified  witli 
ash  and  black  ;  and  the  largest  species 
spread  more  than  three  feet  of  wings 


CURRENCY 


CURRICLE 


CUKSE 


It  fr"equents  the  sea-shoje  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  retires  to  the  moun- 


Common  Curlew  (Numemukarijuata). 

tains. — 2.  A  fowl,  larger  than  a  par- 
tridge, with  longer  legs,  which  fre- 
quents the  corn-fields  in  Spain. 

CURL-HEAD'ED,  €URL-PATE,  or 
CURLY-FATED,  a.  Having  the  hair 
curled. 

CURL'INESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
curly. 

CURL'ING,  ppr.  Bending;  twisting; 
forming  into  ringlets. 

CURL'ING,  n.  [Tent,  hrutten,  or  Fr. 
crouler.]  In  Scotland,*  winter  amuse- 
ment on  the  ice,  in  which  contending 
parties  slide  large  smooth  stones  of  a 
hemispherical  form,  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  the  top,  from  one 
mark  to  another.  The  object  of  the 
player  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to 
the  mark  as  possible,  to  guard  that  of 
his  partner  which  has  been  well  laid 
before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist. 

€URL'ING-IRONS,  In.   An    instru- 

CURL'ING-TONGS,  j  ment  for  curl- 
ing the  hair. 

CURL'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  waving  man- 
ner. 

CURL  ING-STONE,  n.  The  stone 
used  in  the  game  of  curling.  In  shape 
it  resembles  a  small  cheese,  with  a 
convenient  handle  in  the  top.  Curling- 
stones  are  usually  made  of  trap. 

€URL'ING-STUFF,  n.Timber  in  which 
the  fibres  wind  or  curl  at  the  places 
where  branches  have  shot  out  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

CURL'Y,  a.  Having  curls;  tending  to 
curl;  full  of  ripples. 

€UR'LY-HEADED,1  a.  Having  curl- 

€UK'LY-PATED,      (   ing  hair. 

CURMUDGEON,  n.  [Fr.  cceur,  heart, 
and  mechant.  Nares.  Qu.]  An  avari- 
cious churlish  fellow;  a  miser;  a  nig- 
gard ;  a  churl. 

CURMUDGEONLY,  a.  Avaricious; 
covetous;  niggardly;  churlish. 

€UR'RANT,  7i.  [from  Corinth.}  The 
fruit  of  a  well-known  shrub  belonging 
to  the  genus  Kibes,  of  which  Grossu- 
laria  is  now  considered  a  species;  the 
grossberry  or  gooseberry  and  the  cur- 
rant falling  under  the  same  genus. 
Currants  are  of  various  species  and 
varieties ;  as,  the  common  red  and 
white  currants,  and  the  black  currant. 
—2.  A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant,  chiefly  from 
Zante  and  Cephalouia;  used  in  cook- 
ery. 

CUR'RANT,  CUR'- 
RENT.orCOURS'- 
ANT,  a.  In  her.,  ani- 
mals borne  in  a  run- 
ning position  are  so 
termed. 

eUR'RENCY,n.[See 
CURRENT.]  Liter- 
ally, a  flowing,  run- 
ning, or  passing;  a 
continued  or  uninterrupted  course  like 
that  of  a  stream;  as,  the  currency  of 


time. — 2.  A  continued  course  in  public 
opinion,  belief,  or  reception ;  a  passing 
from  person  to  person,  or  from  age  to 
age;  as,  a  report  has  had  a  long  or 
general  currency  — 3.  A  continual  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand,  as  coin  or  bills  of 
credit;  circulation  ;  as,  the  currency  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  the  cur- 
rency of  bank  bills  or  of  treasury  notes. 
— 4.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance;  but 
in  this  sense  we  generally  use  fluency. 
• — 5.  General  estimation;  the  rate  at 
which  any  thing  is  generally  valued. 

He  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  accord- 
ing to  their  bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after 
intrinsic  value.  7i'>/"-//. 

6.  That  which  is  current  or  in  circula- 
tion, as  a  medium  of  trade.  The  word 
may  be  applied  to  coins,  or  to  bills 
issued  by  authority.  It  is  often  applied 
to  bank  notes,  and  to  notes  issued  by 
government. 

€UR'RENT,  a.  [Lat.  current,  from 
curro,  to  flow  or  run;  Fr.  courir, 
whence  courier,  and  discourir,  to  dis- 
course, concourir,  to  concur,  &c. ;  It. 
correre;  Sp.  and  Port,  correr,  to  run; 
W.  gyru,  to  drive  or  run;  Eng.  hurry. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  root 
of  car,  cart,  chariot,  like  currus.  See 
Ar.  hauru,  and  garai.]  1.  Literally, 
flowing,  running,  passing.  Hence, 
passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
hand  to  hand ;  circulating ;  as,  current 
opinions;  current  coin.  Hence,  com- 
mon, general,  or  fashionable ;  generally 
received ;  popular ;  as,  the  current 
notions  of  the  day  or  age;  current 
folly. — 2.  Established  by  common  esti- 
mation ;  generally  received ;  as,  the 
current  value  of  coin. — 3.  Passable; 
that  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. — 4. 
Now  passing;  present  in  its  course; 
as,  the  current  month  or  year. 

eUR'RENT,  n.  A  flowing  or  passing  ; 
a  stream ;  applied  to  fluids  ;  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  or  of  air.  The  Gulf 
stream  is  a  remarkable  current  in  the 
Atlantic.  A  current  sets  into  the  Me- 
diterranean.— The  setting  of  a  current 
is  that  point  of  the  compass  toward 
which  the  waters  run;  and  the  drift  of 
a  current  is  the  rate  at  which  it  runs 
in  an  hour.  Currents  in  the  sea  are 
either  natural  or  general;  as  arising 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  or  the  tides,  &c.;  or  accidental 
and  particular,  caused  by  the  waters 
being  driven  against  promontories,  or 
into  gulfs  and  straits,  whence  they  are 
forced  back,  and  thus  disturb  the  natu- 
ral flux  of  the  sea.  A  knowledge  of 
currents,  their  directions  and  velocities, 
is  of  great  importance  in  navigation. — 
2.  Course ;  progressive  motion  or 
movement;  continuation  ;  as,  the  cur- 
rent of  time. — 3.  A  connected  series  ; 
successive  course;  as,  the  current  of 
events. — t.  General  or  main  course  ; 
as,  the  current  of  opinion. 
Currente  calamo.  [Lat.]  Written  off- 
hand; done  rapidly,  with  no  stop:  liter- 
ally, with  the  pen  running. 

CUR'RENTLY,  adv.  In  constant  mo- 
tion ;  with  continued  progression. 
Hence,  commonly ;  generally  ;  popu- 
larly ;  with  general  reception  ;  as,  the 
story  is  currently  reported. 
€UR'RENTNESS,  n.  Currency ;  circu- 
lation ;  general  reception.  —  2.  Flu- 
ency; easiness  of  pronunciation.  [Not 
mu.  us.] 

CUR'RICLE,  n.  [Lat.  curriculum,  from 

curro,  to  run.]    1.  A  chaise  or  carriage 

with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses 

abreast. — 2.f  A  chariot. — 3.f  A  course. 
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CDRRIC'ULUM,  n.  [Lat.]  A  race- 
course ;  a  place  for  running ;  a  chariot, 
&c. — 2.  The  whole  course  of  study  in 
a  university. 

€UR'RIED,  pp.  [See  CURRT.]  Dressed 
by  currying;  dressed  as  leather ;  clean- 
ed ;  prepared. 

€UR'R1ER,  7i.  [Lat.  coriarius ;  Fr. 
corroyeur.  See  CURRY.]  A  man  who 
dresses  and  colours  leather,  after  it  is 
tanned. 

CUR'RISH,  a.  [See  CUR.]  Like  a 
cur ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  cur  ; 
brutal ;  malignant ;  snappish ;  snarling ; 
churlish  ;  intractable ;  quarrelsome. 

€UR'RISHLY,  adv.  Like  a  cur ;  in  a 
brutal  manner. 

€UR'RISHNESS,  n.  Moroseness;  churl 
ishness. 

CUR'RY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  corroyer ;  Arm. 
courreza;  Sp.  curtir ;  Port,  cortir. 
The  French  and  Armoric  word  seems 
to  be  compounded  of  Lat.  corium,  a 
hide,  and  the  root  of  rado,  to  scrape, 
or  of  a  word  of  like  signification.  The 
Sp.  and  Port,  word  seems  to  be  allied 
to  cortex,  bark,  from  stripping  ;  or  to 
Lat.  curlus,  short,  from  cutting.  But 
the  Lat.  corium  is  probably  from  a 
root  signifying  to  scrape  or  to  peel.] 

1.  To  dress  leather  after  it  is  tanned  ; 
to  soak,  pare,  or  scrape,  cleanse,  beat 
and  colour  tanned  hides,  and  prepare 
them  for  use. — 2.  To  rub  and  clean 
with  a  comb  ;  as,  to  curry  a  horse. — 3. 
To  scratch  or  claw;  to  tear,  in  quar- 
rels. 

By  setting  brother  against  brother, 
To  claw  and  curry  one  another.  Butler. 
4.  To  rub  or  stroke  ;  to  make  smooth ; 
to  tickle  by  flattery ;  to  humour.  But 
generally  used  in  the  phrase,  To  curry 
favour,  to  seek  or  gain  favour  by  flat- 
tery, caresses,  kindness,  or  officious 
civilities.  [Not  elegant.] 

€UR'RY,  ».  In  the  East  Indies,  a  stew 
of  fowl,  fish,  or  meat,  eaten  with  boiled 
rice. 

€UR'RY-€OMB,  K.  [See  COMB.]  An 
iron  instrument  or  comb  for  rubbing 
and  cleaning  horses. 

CUR'RYING,  ppr.  Scraping  and  dress- 
ing; cleaning;  scratching. 

CUR'RYING,  71.  Rubbing  down  a 
horse. — 2.  The  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness 
maker,  &c.,  or  of  giving  them  the  neces- 
sary smoothness,  lustre,  colour,  and 
suppleness. 

CUR'RY  POWDER,  n.  In  East  Indian 
cookery,  a  mixture  composed  of  tur- 
meric, coriander  seed,  ginger,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  to  which  salt,  cloves, 
cardamums,  pounded  cinnamon, onions, 
garlic,  and  scraped  cocoa-nut  may  be 
added  at  pleasure. 

CURSE,  t!.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  cursed  or 
curst.  [Sax.  cursian,  corsian ;  Arm. 
argarzi.  Qu.  Ar.  haratha.]  1.  To 
utter  a  wish  of  evil  against  one ;  to 
imprecate  evil  upon ;  to  call  for  mis- 
chief or  injury  to  fall  upon ;  to  execrate. 
Thon  shalt  not  curie  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple; Ex.  xxii. 

Bless,  and  ctirie  not ;  Rom.  xii. 
Cttrte  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too 
mighty  for  me;  Num.  xxii. 

2.  To  injure;  to  subject  to  evil;   to 
vex,  harass,   or   torment    with    great 
calamities. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings 

impose 
Thyplagues,  and  curie  'em  with  such  sons 

as  those.  Pop* 

3.  To  devote  to  evil. 


ctmsoRius 


CURTAIN 


CURVATURE 


CURSE,  v.  i.  To  utter  imprecations;  to 
affirm  or  deny  with  imprecations  of 
divine  vengeance. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear ; 

Matt.  xxvi. 

CURSE,  H.  Malediction;  the  expression 

of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another. 

Sliiirei — who  curted  me  with  a  grievous 
curse ;  1  Kings  ii. 

2.  Imprecation  of  evil. 

They  entered  into  a  curie,  and  into  an 
oath;  Nch.  x. 

3.  Affliction  ;  torment ;  great  vexation. 
I  will  make  this  city  a  curte  to  all  nations ; 

Jer.  xxvi. 

4.  Condemnation;   sentence  of  divine 
vengeance  on  sinners. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  l,i\v;  Gal.  iii. 

5.  Denunciation  of  evil. 

The  priest  shall  write  all  these  curtes  in  a 
book;  Num.  v. 

CURS'ED,  pp.  Execrated;  afflicted; 
vexed ;  tormented  ;  blasted  by  a  curse. 
— 2.  Devoted  to  destruction. 

Thou  art  curted  from  the  earth ;  Gen.  iv. 
3.  a.  Deserving  a  curse ;  execrable ; 
hateful;  detestable;  abominable — 4.  a. 
Vexatious ;  as,  a  cursed  quarrel ;  cursed 
thorns. 

CURS'EDLY,  adv.  In  a  cursed  man- 
ner ;  enormously ;  miserably ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  cursed  or  detested.  [A  low 
word.'] 

€URSyEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
nnder  a  curse,  or  of  being  doomed  to 
execration  or  to  evil. 

CURS'ER,  n.  One  who  curses  or  utters 
a  curse. 

CUR'SHIP,  n.  [See  CUB.]  Dogship; 
meanness;  ill-nature.  % 

CURS'ING,  ppr.  Execrating;  impre- 
cating evil  on  ;  denouncing  evil ;  doom- 
ing to  evil,  misery,  or  vexation. 

CURS'ING,  n.  Execration;  the  utter- 
ing of  a  curse;  a  dooming  to  vexation 
or  misery. 

CUR'SITOR,  n.  [from  the  Lat.  cursa, 
cursito,  to  run.]  In  England,  a  clerk 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  make  out  original  writs.  In 
the  statute  18  Edward  III.  the  cursi- 
tors  are  called  clerks  of  course.  They 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  a 
corporation  among  themselves.  To 
each  are  assigned  certain  counties,  to 
which  he  issues  writs.  Cursitor  Baron 
is  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  who  administers  the  oath  to 
all  high  sheriffs,  under  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
and  all  the  functionaries  of  the  customs. 

CUR'SIVE,  a.  [It.  corsivo,  running. 
See  COURSE  and  CURRENT.]  Running; 
flowing.  Cursive  hand  is  a  running 
hand. 

CUR'SOR,  n.  [Lat.  a  runner.]  In  ma- 
thematical instruments,  a  small  piece  of 
brass  that  slides,  as  the  piece  in  an 
equinoctial  ring-dial  that  slides  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  or  the  point  that 
slides  along  a  beam  compass,  &c. 

CUR'SORARY.t  a.  Cursory;  hasty. 

CUR'SOKILY,  adv.  [See  CUESORT.] 
In  a  running  or  hasty  manner ;  slight- 
ly; hastily;  without  attention;  as,  I 
read  the  paper  cursorily. 

eUR'SORINESS,  n.  Slight  view  or 
attention. 

eURSO'RIUS,  or  COURS'ER,  n.  A 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Cursores 
or  Runners ;  including  those  wh'ich  from 
the  limited  development  of  their  wings 
are  unable  to  fly;  but  which  from  the  size 
and  strength  of  their  legs  possess  su- 
perior powers  of  running.  The  bill  is 
long,  as  also  the  legs ;  and  the  mandi- 
i. 


blesarearchedand  compressed  to  ward 
their  extremities.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  black-bellied  courier,  and  the  cream 


Brazen-winged  Courser. 

coloured  courser  or  swift-foot.     These 
birds  chiefly  inhabit  Africa. 

CUR'S  OR  Y,  a.  [Lat.  cursorius,  from 
cursus.  See  COURSE.]  1.  Running; 
hasty;  slight;  superficial;  careless; 
not  with  close  attention  ;  as,  a  cursory 
reading;  a  rmsory  view. — 2.  Running 
about ;  not  stationary. 

CURST,  pp.  of  Curse.     [See  CURSED.] 

CURST,  a.  Hateful;  detestable;  fro- 
ward ;  tormenting ;  vexatious ;  peevish ; 
malignant ;  miscliievous  ;  malicious  ; 
snarling  ;  a  word,  however,  which  can 
be  hardly  said  to  have  a  definite  signi- 
fication. It  is  applied  to  any  thing 
vexatious.  In  some  of  its  applications 
in  old  authors,  it  appears  to  be  the 
Dutch  korst,  crust,  and  to  signify 
crusty,  crabbed,  surly. 

CURST'NESS,  n.  Peevishness;  malig- 
nity ;  frowardness ;  crabbedness ;  sur- 
liness. 

CURT,  a.  [Lat.  curtus.]  Short.  [Rare- 
ly used,  and  not  elegant.] 

CURTAIL,  v.  t.  [composed  of  Lat.  cur- 
tus;  Fr.  court,  short,  and  tailler,  to 
cut;  teVfe.edge.]  To  shorten  ;  to  cut 
off  the  end  or  a  part;  as,  to  curtail 
words.  Hence,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  to  shorten  in  any  manner;  to 
abridge ;  to  diminish ;  as,  to  curtail  our 
privileges.  It  is  followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  shortened.  His  name  was 
curtailed  of  three  letters.  We  are  cur- 
tailed of  our  rights. 

CUR'TAIL-DOG,  n.  A  dog  whose  tail 
is  cut  off,  according  to  the  forest  laws, 
and  therefore  hindered  from  coursing 

CUR'TAIL-STEP,  n.  The  first  step  of 
a  stair,  when  it  is  finished  at  its  outer 
end  in  the  form  of  a  scroll. 

CURTAILED,/)/).  Cut  short  or  shorter; 
abridged. 

CURTAILING,  r>pr.  Cutting  short  or 
shorter;  abridging. 

CURTAILING,  n.  Abridgment ;  abbre- 
viation. 

EUR'TAIN,  n.  (kur'tin.)  [It.  cortina; 
Low  Lat.  Sp.  and  Port,  id.;  Fr.  cour- 
tine,  in  fortification.  This  word  may 
be  from  the  root  of  court,  and  from  the 
sense  of  separating.  I  think  it  is  not 
a  contraction  of  the  It.  copertina.]  1. 
A  cloth  hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a 
window,  which  may  be  contracted, 
spread,  or  drawn  aside  at  pleasure ; 
intended  for  ornament  or  for  use. 
Also,  the  hangings  about  the  ark, 
among  the  Israelites. — 2.  A  cloth- 
hanging  used  in  theatres,  to  conceal 
the  stage  from  the  spectators.  This 
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is  raised  or  let  down  by  cords.  Hence 
the  phrases,  to  drop  the  curtain,  to  close 
the  scene,  to  end;  to  raise  the  curtain, 
or  the  curtain  will  rise,  to  denote  the 
opening  of  the  play.  And  to  draw  the 
curtain,  is  to  close  it,  to  shut  out  the 
light,  or  to  conceal  an  object;  or  to 
open  it  and  disclose  the  object.  Be- 
hind the  curtain,  in  concealment,  in 
secret. — 3.  In  fort.,  that  part  of  the 
rampart  which  is  between  the  flanks  of 
two  bastions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  sol- 
diers stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way, 
and  into  the  moat. — 4.  In  Scripture. 
tents,  dwellings;  Hab.  iii.  7. 
CUH'TAIN,  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  cur- 
tains; to  furnish  with  curtains. 
CUR'TAINED,  pp.  Inclosed  with  cur- 
tains. 

CUR'TAINING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  sur- 
rounding with  curtains. 
CDR'TAIN-LECTUKE,   n.     Reproof 
given  in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 
CUR'TAINLESS,n.  Havingno curtain. 
CURTAL,  n.  A  horse  with  a  docked 
tail. 

CURT'AL,  a.  Short;  abridged;  brief. 
CURTATE,  «  [Lat.  curtatus,  from 
curio,  to  shorten.]  The  curtate  dis- 
tance, in  astr.,  is  the  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sun  to  that  point, 
where  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from 
the  planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 
Or  the  interval  between  the  sun  or 
earth,  and  that  point  where  a  perpen- 
dicular, let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets 
the  ecliptic. 

CURTA'TION,  n.  [See  CURTATE.] 
The  interval  between  a  planet's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  and  the  curtate 
distance. 

CURT'ILA6E,  n.  In  law,  a  yard,  gar- 
den, inclosure,  or  field,  near  and  be- 
longing to  a  messuage.     [This  is  pro- 
bably from  court,  or  the  same  radix  ] 
CURT'LY.t  adv.  Briefly. 
CURT'NESS,  n.  Shortness. 
CU'RUCUI,  n.  A  Brazilian  bird  of  the 
woodpecker  kind. 

CU'RULE,  a.  [Lat.  curulis,  from  currtis, 
a  chariot.]  Belonging  to  a  chariot.— 
The  curule  chair  or  seat,  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  sort  of  raised  embel- 
lished chair  or  seat  of  ivory,  gold,  &c., 
placed  in  a  chariot,  wherein  the  chief 
officers  of  Rome  were  wont  to  be  car- 
ried into  council.  It  was  also  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  dictators,  consuls, 
praetors,  censors,  and  ediles,  who  were 
from  this  circumstance  called  curules. 
The  annexed 
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Curule  Chair. 


cut,  represent- 
ing  a    curule 
chair,  is  from 
a        drawing 
found  in  Pom- 
peii.    Curule 
chairs  were  of 
various  shapes 
but    the    one 
generallyused 
was  a  stool  without  a  back,  so  made 
as  to  be  folded  up,  and  opened  again 
in  the  manner  of  a  camp  stool. 
CUR'VANT,  or  CUR'VAL,  a.  In  her., 

curved  or  bowed. 

CURV'ATED,  a.  [See  CDRTE.]   Curv- 
ed; bent  in  a  regular  form. 
CURVA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bending 
or  crooking. 

CURVATURE,  n.  [Lat.  curvatura. 
fee  CURVE.]  A  bending  in  a  regular 
form ;  crookedness,  or  the  manner  of 
bending;  flexure  by  which  a  curve  is 
formed.  The  curvature  of  a  line  is 
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the  peculiar  manner  of  its  bending  or 
flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a  curve 
of  such  and  such  peculiar  properties. 
Thus  the  nature  of  the  curvature  of  a 
circle  is  such,  that  every  point  in  the 
circumference  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within  called  the  centre,  and  so 
the  curvature  of  the  same  circle  is 
everywhere  the  same;  but  the  curva- 
ture in  all  other  curves  is  continually 
varying. — Circle  of  curvature,  or  circle 
of  the  same  curvature,  a  circle  which 
touches  a  curve  in  a  point,  so  that  no 
other  circle  touching  it  in  the  same 
point  can  pass  between  it  and  the 
curve — Radius  of  curvature,  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  curvature. — Double 
curvature,  a  term  applied  to  the  curva- 
ture of  a  line  which  twists,  so  that  all 
the  parts  of  it  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
plane;  as,  the  rhumb  line,  or  the  loxo- 
droniic  curve. 

CURVE,  a.  (curv.l  [Lai.  curvus,  bent, 
crooked;  curvo,  to  bend,  turn,  or  wind; 
Fr.  courbe,  courber.]  Bending;  crook- 
ed; inflected  in  a  regular  form,  and 
forming  part  of  a  circle;  as,  a  curve 
line,  which  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line 
in  more  points  than  one.  A  curve 
line  is  that  which  is  neither  a  straight 
line,  nor  composed  of  straight  lines. 
CURVE,  n.  A  bending  in  a  regular  form, 
or  without  angles  ;  that  which  is  bent ; 
a  flexure ;  part  of  a  circle.  In  geom., 
a  line  which  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line 
in  more  points  than  one.  The  doctrine 
of  curves  and  of  the  figures  and  solids 
generated  from  them,  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  higher  geometry,and  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant branches  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence. Curve  lines  are  distinguished 
into  algebraical,  or  geometrical,  and 
transcendental  or  mechanical.  The 
varieties  of  curves  are  innumerable; 
that  is,  they  have  different  degrees  of 
bending  or  curvature.  The  curves 
most  generally  referred  to,  besides  the 
circle,  are  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and 
the  hyperbola,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  cycloid. 

CURVE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  euno;  Fr.  courber; 
Rnss.  hrivlyu.]  To  bend;  to  crook; 
to  inflect. 

CURVED,  pp.  Bent;  regularly  in- 
flected. 

CURVET,  n.  [It.  conetta;  Fr.  cour- 
bette.  See  CURVE.]  1.  In  the  manege, 
a  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when  he 
raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally 
advanced,  and  as  his  fore  legs  are  fall- 
ing, he  raises  his  hind  legs,  so  that  all 
his  legs  are  raised  at  once. — 2.  A  prank ; 
a  frolic. 

CURVET,  v.  i.  [It.  corvettare;  Fr. 
courbetter.]  1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound;  to 
spring  and  form  a  curvet. — 2.  To  leap 
and  frisk. 

CURVILIN'EAR, )  a.     [Lat.    curvus, 
CURVILIN'EAL,  )    bent,  and  Knea,  a 
line.]     Having  a  curve  line;  consisting 
of  curve  lines;  bounded  by  curve  lines; 
as,  a  curvilinear  figure. 
CURVILINEAR'ITY,  n.  The  state  of 
being  curvilinear,  or  of  consisting  in 
curve  lines. 

CURVING,  ppr.  Bending  in  a  regular 

form;  crooked. 

CURVING,   n.    A  curve ;  a  winding 

form. 

CURVITT,  n.  [Lat.  curmtas.]  Abend- 
ing  in  a  regular  form ;  crookedness. 
CUS€UTA'CE^;,  n.  A  small  nat.  or. 
der  of  monopetalous  exogens. — Cuscu- 
ta,  or  dodder,  is  a  genus  met  with  in 
most  temperate  climates,  the  species 


fixing  themselves  on  the  branches  of 
woody  or  other  plants,  twisting  round 
them,  striking  a  number  of  minute 
suckers  down  upon  their  bark,  and 
thus  attracting  from  the  system  of  the 
plants,  and  from  the  air,  the  sustenance 
necessary  to  their  own  support.  This 
plant  is  often  very  prejudicial  to  clover, 
flax,  and  other  crops. 

CUSH'AT,  n.  The  ring-dove  or  wood- 
pigeon. 

CUSHEW-BIRD,  n.  A  bird  resem- 
bling the  curassow,  but  having^  knob 
of  a  fine  blue  colour  en  the  upper  man- 
dible of  its  bill. 

CUSH'ION,  n.  (cush'in.)  [Fr.  cmusin; 
Ger.  hussen;  Arm.  cougzin;  Ch.  *as, 
heesi,  a  little  cushion  for  the  elbow.]  1 . 
A  pillow  for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad  to  be 
placed  on  a  chair ;  a  bag,  stuffed  with 
wool,  hair,  or  other  soft  material. — 2.  A 
bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand,  used  by 
engravers  to  support  the  plate. — 3.  In 
yilding,  a  stuffing  of  fine  tow  or  wool, 
covered  by  leather,  on  a  board ;  used 
for  receiving  the  leaves  of  gold  from 
the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  cut  into 
proper  sizes  and  figures.  —  Lady's 
cushion,  a  plant,  a  species  of  Saxifraga. 
— Sea  cushion,  sea  pink,  or  thrift,  a  spe- 
cies of  statice. 

CUSH'ION,  7).  I.  To  seat  on  a  cushion. 

CUSH'IONED,  a.  Seated  on  a  cushion; 
supported  by  cushions. 

CUSH'IONET,  n.  A  little  cushion. 

CUSK'IN.t  n.  A  kind  of  ivory  cup. 

CUSP,  n.  [Lat.  cuspis,  a  point.]  In 
astr.,  the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon 
or  other  luminary  are  termed  cusps. — 
2.  In  math.,  a  term  used  for  the  point 
or  corner  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  same  or  different  curves  meeting 
and  terminating  there. — 3.  In  arch.,  a 


trS'TARD-APPLE,  n.  The  fruit  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Anona, 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 


Cusps. 

1.  Monument  of  Edw.  III.,  Westminster  Abbey  (brass}. 
•2.  Henry  VII.'s  Chape!. 

3.  Monument  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  Douglas  Church. 

4.  Beauehamp  Chapel,  Warwick. 

term  applied  to  the  points  of  the  small 
arcs  or  foliations  terminating  the  in- 
ternal curves  of  the  trefoiled,  cinque- 
foiled,  &c.,  heads  of  Gothic  windows 
and  panels. 

CUSP'ATED,  a.  [Lat.  cuspis,  a  point.] 
Pointed ;  ending  in  a  point. 

CUSP'IDAL,  a.  Ending  in  a  point. 

CUSP'IDATE,     la.  [Lat.  cuspidatus, 

CUSPIDATED,/  from  cuspis,  a 
point.]  Having  a  sharp  end,  like  the 
point  of  a  spear ;  terminating  in  a 
bristly  point ;  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  tipped  with  a  spine,  as  in  thistles. 

CUS'PIS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  point. 

CUS'TARD,  n.  [Cymbric  custard.  I 
suspect  the  first  syllable  to  be  W.  caws, 
curd,  cheese.]  A  composition  of  milk 
and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or 
boiled,  forming  an  agreeable  kind  of 
food. 


Custard  Apyle. 

a  tennis  ball,  of  an  orange  colour, 
containing  a  yellowish  pulp,  succu- 
lent, agreeable,  and  containing  a  sugary 
mucilage. 

CUSTO'DIAL,  a.  [from  custody.]  Re- 
lating to  custody  or  guardianship. 

CUS'TODY,  w.  [Lat.  custodia ;  from 
Lat.  custos,  a  watchman,  a  keeper. 
This  word  has  the  elements  of  castle, 
W.  cos,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is 
to  separate,  to  drive  off ;  hence,  to  de- 
fend, to  hold.  See  CHASTE.]  1.  A 
keeping ;  a  guarding ;  care,  watch,  in- 
spection, for  keeping,  preservation,  or 
security.  The  prisoner  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 

Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sona 
of  Merari  shall  be  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  Num.  iii. 

Hence, — 2.  Imprisonment ;  confine- 
ment; restraint  of  liberty.— 3.  Defence 
from  a  foe;  preservation;  security. 

There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships 
for  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  Bacon. 

CUS'TOM,  n.  [Fr.  coutume,  for  cous- 
tume;  Arm.  custum.  Qu.  Lat.  consue- 
tus.~\  1.  Frequent  or  common  use,  or 
practice ;  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act;  hence,  way;  established 
manner ;  habitual  practice. 

The  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was ; 
1  Sam.  ii. 

We  have  no  such  custom;  1  Cor.  xi. 
The  customs  of  the  people  are  vain;  Jer.  x. 

2.  A  buying  of  goods ;  practice  of  fre- 
quenting a   shop,  and   purchasing  or 
procuring  to  be  done.  The  shopkeeper 
has  extensive  custom,  or  a  good  run  of 
custom.     A  mill  or  a  manufacturer  has 
extensive  custom,  or  little  custom. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your 
votes.  j4ddison. 

3.  In  lain,  long-established  practice,  or 
usage,  which  constitutes  the  unwritten 
law,  and  long  consent  to  which  gives 
it    authority.     Customs    are  general, 
which  extend  over  a  state  or  kingdom, 
and  particular,  which  are  limited  to  a 
city  or  district. 

CUS'TOM,  v.  t.  To  make  familiar. 
[See  ACCUSTOM,  which  is  the  word 
used.] — 2.  To  give  custom  to. 

CUS'TOM,  v.  i.  To  accustom. 

CUS'TOM,  n.  [Fr.  coutume,  from  ctitt- 
ter,  for  couster,  to  cost.]  Tribute,  toll, 
or  tax ;  that  is,  cost  or  charge  paid  to 
the  public. 

Render  custom  to  whom  custom  is  duo  t 
Rom.  xiti. 

Customs,  in  the  plural,  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  on  merchandise  imported 
or  exported.  The  management  of  the 
customs  is  regulated  by  various  acts, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  several 
commissioners.  One  of  these  is  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  two  assist- 
ant commissioners;  the  latter  acting 
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timler  the  control  of  the  English  com- 
missioners, who  are  in  their  turn  under 
the  control  of  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

eiJS'TOMABLE,  a.  Common;  habit- 
ual; frequent. 

CUS'TOMABLENESS,  n.  Frequency; 
conformity  to  custom.  [Lit.  us.] 

CUS'TOMABLY,  adv.  According  to 
custom ;  in  a  customary  manner. 

€US'TOMAHILY,  adv.  [See  CUSTOM- 
ARY.] Habitually ;  commonly. 

€US'TOMABINESS,  n.  Frequency; 
commonness ;  habitual  use  or  practice. 

€US'TOMARY,  a.  [Fr.  coutumier.]  1. 
According  to  custom,  or  to  established 
or  common  usage ;    as,  a    customary  > 
dress  ;     customary    compliments.  —  2.  ! 
Habitual ;    in   common    practice ;    as, 
customary  vices. — 3.  Holding  by  cus- 
tom;  as,  customary  tenants,  who  are 
copyholders. — 4.  Held  by  custom  ;  as, 
a  customary  freehold. 

€US'TOMARY,  n.  [Fr.  coutumier, 
coustumier.]  A  book  containing  laws 
and  usages,  or  customs ;  as,  the  cus- 
tomary of  the  Normans. 

CUS'TOMED,  a.  Usual ;  common ; 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  [See 
ACCUSTOMED.] — 2.  Furnished  with 
customers. 

€US'TOMER,  n.  One  who  frequents 
any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
chasing goods ;  one  who  purchases 
goods  or  wares. — 2.  One  who  frequents 
or  visits  any  place  for  procuring  what 
lie  wants.  We  say  a  mill  has  many 
customers.  Hence,  a  person  who  re- 
ceives supplies  is  called  a  customer; 
the  smith,  the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor 
have  their  customers;  and  the  coffee- 
house has  its  customers. — 3.f  A  toll- 
gatherer. 

CUS'TOM-HOUSE,  n.  The  house 
where  vessels  enter  and  clear,  and 
where  the  customs  are  paid  or  secured 
to  be  paid. 

€US'TOM-HOUSE-BROKERS,  n. 
Persons  authorized  by  the  commission- 
ers of  customs  to  act  for  parties  in  the 
entry  or  clearance  of  ships,  and  the 
transaction  of  general  business. 

€US'TOS,  n.  [Lat.]  A  keeper;  as 
custoi  brevium,  the  principal  clerk  of 
the  common  pleas ;  custos  rotulorum, 
keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace. 

€US'TREL,tn.  [Qu.  OldFr.  coustillier, 
from  Lat.  tattum.]  A  buckler-bearer. 
Also,  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 

€US'TUMARY,  n.  A  book  of  laws  and 
customs. 

GUT,  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  cut.  [Norm. 
cora,  cut.  This  word  coincides  in  ele- 
ments with  the  W.  cat,  a  piece,  cateia, 
to  cut,  cwta,  short,  cwtau,  to  shorten, 
and  with  ysgythru,  to  cut  off,  to  lop,  to 
shred,  to  carve,  which  Owen  deduces 
from  ysgwth,  a  push,  from  gwlh,  a  push 
or  thrust,  ywthiaw,  to  push,  thrust, 
press.  Whether  cut  is  derived  to  us 
from  the  Welsh  or  not  may  be  a  ques- 
tion; but  I  have  not  found  the  word 
in  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. It  is  obviously  from  a  com- 
mon root  with  the  Lat.  credo  and  cudo, 
and  the  primary  sense  is  to  thrust,  to 
drive,  to  strike  ;  and  to  cut  off  is  pri- 
marily to  strike  off.  We  have  proof  of 
this  in  our  own  language;  fer  a  stroke 
with  a  whip  is  called  a  cut.  The  fact  is 
the  same  with  many  other  words  which 
now  signify,  to  separate  with  an  edged 
tool.]  1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  any 
body  by  an  edged  instrument,  either  by 
striking,  as  with  an  axe,  or  by  sawing 


or  rubbing ;  to  make  a  gash,  incision,  or 
notch,  which  separates  the  external 
part  of  a  body ;  as,  to  cut  the  flesh.  It 
signifies  also,  to  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  se- 
ver or  divide;  as,  to  cut  timber  in  the 
forest.  But  when  an  entire  separation 
of  the  body  is  intended,  it  is  usually 
followed  by  off,  down,  asunder,  in  two, 
in  pieces,  or  other  word  denoting  such 
severance.  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  your- 
selves," that  is,  Ye  shall  not  gash  your 
flesh;  Deut.  xiv. — 2.  To  hew. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber;  2 
Chron.  ii. 

3.  To  carve,  as  meat;  to  carve  or  en- 
grave in  sculpture. — 4.  To  divide ;  to 
cleave,  by  passing  through;  as,  a  ship 
cuts  the  briny  deep. — 5.  To  penetrate  ; 
to  pierce ;  to  affect  deeply ;  as,  a  sar- 
casm cuts  to  the  quick. — 6.  To  divide, 
as  a  pack  of  cards ;  as,  to  cut  and  shuttle. 
—1.  To  intersect;  to  cross.  One  line 
cuts  another  at  right  angles.  The 
ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. — 8.  To  cas- 
trate.— To  cut  across,  to  pass  by  a 
shorter  course,  so  as  to  cut  off  an  an- 
gle or  distance. — To  cut  asunder,  to  cut 
into  pieces;  to  divide;  to  sever. 

He   hath   cut  aiunder   the  cords  of  the 
wicked  ;  Ps.  cxxix. 

To  cut  down,  to  fell;  to  cause  to  fall 
by  severing. 

Ye  shall  cut  down  their  groves  ;    Ex. 
xxxiv. 

Hence,  to  depress ;  to  abash ;  to  hum- 
ble ;  to  shame  ;  to  silence ;  as,  his  elo- 
quence cuts  down  the  finest  orator, 
[This  phrase  is  not  elegant.} — To  cut 
off,  to  separate  one  part  from  another; 
as  to  cut  off& finger,  or  an  arm;  to  cut 
off  the  right  hand  figure ;  to  cut  off  a 
letter  or  syllable. — 2.  To  destroy ;  to 
extirpate;  to  put  to  death  untimely. 

Jezebel  cut  off"  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  ; 
1  Kings  xviii. 

Evil  doers  shall  bo  cut  off;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
8.  To  separate;  to  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance, or  to  prevent  all  intercourse.  A 
man  m  another  country  or  in  prison  is 
cut  off  from  his  country  or  his  friends. 
— 4.  To  interrupt ;  as,  to  cut  off  com- 
munication.— 5.  To  separate;  to  re- 
move; to  take  away ;  as,  to  cut  off  ten 
years  of  life. — 6.  To  intercept;  to  hin- 
der from  return  or  union.  The  troops 
were  cut  off  from  the  ships. — 7.  To 
end ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  off  all  con- 
troversy.— 8.  To  prevent  or  preclude ; 
as,  to  cut  o^all  occasion  of  blame. — 9. 
To  preclude  or  shut  out.  The  sinner 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  of 
Christianity. — 10.  To  stop,  interrupt, 
or  silence. 

The  judge  cut  off  the  council  very  short. 
Bacon. 

To  cut  on,  to  hasten ;  to  run  or  ride 
with  the  utmost  speed;  a  vulgar 
phrase. — 2.  To  urge  or  drive  in  strik- 
ing; to  quicken  blows;  to  hasten  — 
To  cut  out,  to  remove  a  part  by  cutting 
or  carving;  as,  to  cut  out  a  piece  from 
a  board  ;  to  cut  out  the  tongue.  Hence, 
2.  To  shape  or  form  by  cutting ;  as,  to 
cut  out  a  garment ;  to  cut  out  an  image ; 
to  cut  out  a  wood  into  walks.  Hence, 
— 3.  To  scheme;  to  contrive;  to  pre- 
pare; as,  to  cut  out  work  for  another  day. 
So  we  say,  to  strike  out. — 4.  To  shape; 
to  adapt.  He  is  not  cut  out  for  an  au- 
thor. [Not  elegant.] — 5.  To  debar. 
[Not  common.]— G.  To  take  the  prefer- 
ence or  precedence  of;  as  to  cut  out  a 
prior  judgment  creditor. — 7.  To  step 
in  and  take  the  place  of,  as  in  courting 
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and  dancing.  [A  vulgar  phrase.] — 8. 
To  interfere  as  a  horse,  wheu  the  shoe 
of  one  foot  beats  off  the  skin  of  the  pos- 
tern joint  of  another. — To  cut  short,  to 
hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  in- 
terruption. 

Achillps  cut  him  ihort.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  shorten ;  to  abridge ;  as,  to  cut 
short  of  provisions  or  pay ;  to  cut  the 
matter  short. —  To  cut  up,  t<5  cut  in 
pieces ;  as,  to  cut  up  beef — 2.  To  era- 
dicate ;  to  cut  off;  as,  to  cut  up  shrubs. 

—  To  cut  &  feather;  among  seamen,  a 
term  applied  to  a  well-bowed  ship,  to 
denote    that    she    passes     so    swiftly 
through  the  water,  that  it  foams  be- 
fore her. — To  cut  and  run,  to  cut  the 
cable  and  set  sail  immediately. — To  cut 
the  sail,  to  unfurl  it,  and  to  let  it  fall 
down.     "  To  cut  a  person,"  is  a  familiar 
form  of  speech,  much  used  of  late.    It  is 
of  trivial  or  sportive  origin;  and  means, 
to  avoid  accosting  or  being  accosted  by 
one  whom  it  is  inconvenient  or  disa- 
greeable to  meet  or  recognize.— [While 
noting  the  frequent  use  of  this  phrase, 
we  do  not  advise  its  adoption.] 

CUT,  v.  i.  To  pass  into  or  through,  and 
sever;  to  enter  and  divide  the  parts; 
as,  an  instrument  cuts  well. — 2.  To  be 
severed  by  a  cutting  instrument;  as, 

this  fruit  cuts  easy  or  smooth 3.  To 

divide  by  passing. 

The  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,      Arbuttinot. 

—  To  cut  in,  to  divide  or  turn  a  card, 
for  determining  who  are  to  play. 

€UT,  pp.  Gashed;  divided;  hewn; 
carved ;  intersected ;  pierced ;  deeply 
affected ;  castrated. — -Cut  and  dry,  pre- 
pared for  use ;  a  metaphor  from  hewn 
timber. 

CUT,  n.  The  action  of  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  a  stroke  or  blow,  as  with  an  axe 
or  sword. — 2.  A  cleft ;  a  gash ;  a 
notch ;  a  wound ;  the  opening  made  by 
an  edged  instrument,  distinguished  by 
its  length  from  that  made  by  perfora- 
tion with  a  pointed  instrument — 3.  A 
stroke  or  blow  with  a  whip. — 4.  A 
channel  made  by  cutting  or  digging  ;  a 
ditch ;  a  groove ;  a  furrow ;  a  canal — 
5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest,  as,  a 
good  cut  of  beef;  a  cut  of  timber. 
Also,  any  small  piece  or  shred. — 6.  A 
lot  made  by  cutting  a  stick ;  as,  to  draw 
cuts. — 7.  A  near  passage,  by  which  an 
angle  is  cut  off;  as,  a  shorter  cut. — 8. 
A  picture  cut  or  carved  on  wood  or 
metal,  and  impressed  from  it. — 9.  The 
stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and 
by  which  it  is  impressed. — 10.  The  act 
of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  Also,  the 
right  to  divide;  as,  whose  cut  is  it? — • 
11.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut; 
form ;  shape ;  fashion ;  as,  the  cut  of  a 
garment;  the  cut  of  his  beard. — 12.t  A 
fool;  a  cully;  a  gelding. — 
€UTA'NEOUS,  a.  [See  CUTICLE.]  Be- 
longing  to  the  skin,  or  cutis ;  existing 
on,  or  affecting,  the  skin ;  as,  a  cutane- 
ous disease ;  cutaneous  eruption. 
€UTE,  a.  Acute;  clever;  sharp. 
•CUTH,  in  Saxon,  signifies  known,  or 
famous.  Hence,  Cut/twin,  a  famous 
conqueror ;  Cuthred,  a  famous  or  know- 
ing counsellor;  Cuthbcrt,  known  bright, 
or  famous  for  skill. 

€U'TI€LE,  «.  [Lat.  cuticula,  dim.  of 
cutis,  skin,  the  same  as  hide — which 
see.]  1.  The  scarf-skin;  the  thin  ex- 
terior coat  of  the  skin,  which  rises  in  a 
blister ;  a  thin  pellucid  membrane  co- 
vering the  true  skin. — 2.  The  thin  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  bark  of  a  plant. 
— 3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface 
of  liquor. 
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eUTIC'ULAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
cuticle  or  external  coat  of  the  skin. 

CUTLAS,  or  CUTLASS,  n.  [Fr. 
coutdas;  Arm.  contelu^zen.  This  word 
seems  to  be  from  the  Lat.  cultellus,  at 
least  the  Italian  and  French  are  so; 
and  n  in  the  Armoric  is  casual,  as  in 
other  words  in  that  dialect.  The  cur- 
telaxe  ojc  curtelax  of  some  authors,  and 
curtax,  seem  to  be  corrupted,  or  they 
are  from  Sp.  cortar,  Lat.  curto,  to  cut. 
Cutlas  is  the  more  correct  orthogra- 
phy.] A  broad  curving  sword;  a 
hanger,  used  by  seamen  when  boarding 
an  enemy's  ship. 

CUTTER,  n.  [Fr.  coutelier;  from  Lat. 
culler,  a  knife.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  knives  and  other  cut- 
ting instruments. 

CUTLERY,  n.  The  business  of  making 
knives;  or  more  generally,  knives  and 
other  edged  instruments  in  general. 

CUTLET,  n.  [Fr.  cdtelette,  a  little  side 
or  rib;  cdte,  side.]  A  small  piece  of 
meat  for  cooking;  as,  a  veal  cutlet. 

CUTPURSE,  n.  [cut  and  purse.']  One 
who  cuts  purses  for  stealing  them  or 
their  contents;  a  practice  said  to  have 
been  common  when  men  wore  purses 
at  their  girdles.  One  who  steals  from 
the  person ;  a  thief ;  a  robber. 

CUTTER,  n.  One  who  cuts  or  hews. 
— 2.  An  instrument  that  cuts ;  a3,  a 
straw-cutter.  —  3.  A  fore  tooth,  that 
cuts  meat,  as  distinguished  from  a 
grinder.. — 4.  A  small  boat  used  by  ships 
of  war.  Also,  a  vessel  with  one  mast 
and  a  straight  running  bowsprit,  which 


CL  ttcr.— Armed  Cutter. 

may  be  run  in  upon  deck ;  rigged  nearly 
like  a  sloop 5.  An  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer, whose  office  it  was  to  provide 
wood  for  the  tallies,  and  to  cut  on 
them  the  sums  paid.  [See  TALLY.] — 
6.t  A  ruffian  ;  a  bravo  ;  a  destroyer. 

CUTTERS,  n.  Soft  yellow  malm  bricks, 
used  for  face  work,  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  cut  or  rubbed 
down. 

CUT-THROAT,  n.  A  murderer;  an 
assassin;  a  ruffian. 

CUT-THROAT,  a.  Murderous;  cruel; 
barbarous. 

CUTTING,  ppr.  [See  Cur.]  Dividing 
by  an  edged  instrument;  cleaving  by 
the  stroke  or  motion  of  an  edged  in- 
strument, as  by  a  knife,  axe,  or  saw ; 

.  hewing;  carving;  intersecting;  pierc. 
ing. — 2.  a.  Piercing  the  heart ;  wound- 
ing the  feelings  ;  deeply  affecting  with 
shame  or  remorse ;  pungent ;  piquant ; 
satirical ;  as,  a  cutting  reflection. 

CUTTING,  n.  A  separation  or  divi- 
sion; a  piece  cut  off;  a  slip;  as,  the 
cuttings  of  vines. — 2.  The  operation  of 
removing  a  stone  from  the  bladder. 


CUTTINGLY,  adv.  In  a  cutting  man- 
ner. 

CUTTLE,  )  n.  [Sax.  cuclele,  from 

CUTTLE-FISH,  }  the  sense  of  with- 
drawing or  hiding,  allied  to  cuddle;  Vi. 
cuziaw,  to  hide ;  Arm.  cutoff  or  cudduu, 
to  hide.]  1.  A  genus  of  Mollusca, 
called  Sepia.  They  have  small  arms, 
with  serrated  cups,  by  which  they  lay 
fast  hold  of  any  thing.  They  have  also 
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two  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms; 
the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  arms, 
and  is  horny,  and  hooked  like  the  bill  of 
a  hawk.  They  feed  on  sprats,  lobsters, 
and  other  shell-fish.  They  have  a  little 
bladder  under  the  throat,  [near  the 
liver,  Cuvier,]  from  which,  when  pur- 
sued, they  throw  out  a  black  liquor 
that  darkens  the  water,  by  which  means 
they  escape.  Hence  cuttle  is  used  for 
a  foul-mouthed  fellow;  one  who  black- 
ens another's  character. — 2.f  A  knife. 

CUT-WATER,  n.  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  prow,  or  knee  of  the  head,  which 
cuts  the  water ;  the  projecting  part  of 
the  pier  of  a  bridge,  which  is  opposed 
to  the  current  and  divides  it.  Also,  a 
water-fowl,  a  species  of  gull ;  or  rather, 
the  Rhyncops,  or  razor-bill. 

CYAM'ILEDE,  n.  Insoluble  cyanuric 
acid. 

CY'ANATES,  n.  Saline  compounds  of 
cyanic  acid  with  the  bases  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  baryta,  &c. 

CYAN'IC  ACID,  n.  A  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen. 

CY'ANIDE,  n.  A  basic  compound  of 
cyanogen,  with  some  other  element  or 
compound. 

CYANI'LIC  ACID,  n.  A  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  mellon. 

CY'ANITE.     See  KYANITE. 

CYAN'OGEN,  n.  [Gr.  «u«.«,  blue,  and 
y»>u>,  to  beget.]  A  compound  acidify- 
ing and  basifying  principle,  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  two 
of  carbon.  It  is  a  gas  of  a  strong  and 
peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of 
rubbed  peach  leaves.  It  is  obtained 
by  heating  cyanuret  of  mercury.  Under 
a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four 
atmospheres  it  becomes  a  limpid  liquid, 
and  is  highly  poisonous  and  unrespir- 
able.  It  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  most  other  non-metallic  elements ; 
and  also  with  the  metals  forming  Cy- 
anurets  or  Cyanides. 

CYANOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  ««,«,  and 
puTfui.']  A  meteorological  instrument, 
contrived  by  Saussure,  for  comparing 
the  different  shades  of  blue  which  the 
sky  assumes  in  different  climates,  and 
at  different  elevations. 

CYAN'URET,  n.  A  basic  compound  of 
cyanogen,  and  some  other  element  or 
compound.  More  correctly  Cyanide. 

CYANU'RIC  ACID,  n.  A  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen  by  water,  of  the  soluble 
cyanates  by  dilute  acids,  of  urea  by 
heat,  of  uric  acid  by  the  destructive 
distillation,  and  of  melam,  melamine, 
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ammelide,  and  ammeline  by  acids.  It 
is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  a 
slight  taste.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  ami 
its  salts  are  termed  cyanurates 
CYATH'IFOKM,  a.  [Lat.  cyathus,  a 
1  In  the  form  of  a  cup 
or  drinking-glass,  a 
little  widened  at 
the  top. — In  hot., 
applied  to  a  disk 
which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  cnp. 
CYCADA'CEJE,  n. 
One  of  the  nat.  or- 
ders of  gyranosper- 
mous  plants,  essen- 
tially characterized  by  its  trunk  grow- 
ing in  a  cylindrical  unbranched  man- 
ner. A  few  plants  inhabiting  India, 
New  Holland,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ami 
tropical  America,  constitute  the  whole 
of  this  order.  Cycas  circinalis  yields 
a  coarse  sort  of  sago  in  the  East 
Indies. 

CY'CLADES,  n.  plur.  \ Gr.  xvxict,  a  cir- 
cle.] A  number  of  isles  arranged  round 
the  isle  of  Delos,  in  the  Grecian  sea,  in 
the  form  of  a  circle. 
CYC'LAMINE,  n.  A  vegetable  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  root  of  Cyclamen 
Europamm.  It  is  of  a  burning  acrid 
taste,  and  has  emetic  and  purgative 
properties. 

CY'€LE,  n.  [Gr.  *V*\K:  Lat.  ci/clus,  an 
orb  or  cycle;  IT.  cioyal.  Qu.  Eng. 
gig ;  Ch.  Heb.  jin,  chug.~\  1.  In 
chron.,  a  period  or  series  of  numbers, 
which  regularly  proceed  from  first  to 
last,  and  then  return  to  the  first,  in  a 
perpetual  circle.  Hence,  2.  The  cycle 
of  the  moon,  or  golden  number,  or  Me- 
tonic  cycle,  so  called  from  its  inventor 
Meton,  is  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
which  being  completed,  the  new  and 
full  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of 
the  month — 3.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  which 
having  elapsed,  the  dominical  or  Sun- 
day letters  return  to  their  former  place, 
and  proceed  in  the  former  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  calendar.— 4. 
Cycle  of  indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Roman 
emperors  imposed  an  extraordinary 
tax,  to  pay  the  soldiers  who  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for  that 
period  and  no  longer. — 6.  A  round  of 
years,  or  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
same  course  begins  again ;  a  periodical 
space  of  time. — 6.  An  imaginary  orb  or 
circle  in  the  heavens. 
CY'CLIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cycle  or 
circle. — Cyclicchorus,  the  chorus  which 
performed  the  songs  and  dances  of  the 
dithyrambic  odes  at  Athens;  so  called 
because  the  performers  danced  round 

the  altar  of  Bacchus  in   a   circle 

Cyclic  poets,  a  term  applied  to  a  suc- 
cession of  epic  poets  who  followed 
Homer,  and  wrote  merely  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
immediately  connected  with  it,  keeping 
as  it  were  to  one  cycle  of  subjects. 
CYC'LICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cycle. 
CY'CLOGRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  .^x«,  circle, 
and  rt*t",  to  describe.]  An  instru- 
ment for  describing  the  arcs  of  cir- 
cles. 

CY'CLOID,  n.  [Gr.  *»«*«,  circle,  and 
u8«,  form.]  A  geometrical  curve  on 
which  depends  the  doctrine  of  pendu- 
lums; a  figure  made  by  the  upper  end 
of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  turning 
about  a  right  line.  The  genesis  of  a 
cycloid  may  be  conceived  by  imagining 
a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel; 
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the  line  which  the  nail  describes  in  the 
air,  while  the  wheel  revolves  in  a  right 
line,  is  the  cycloid.  The  cycloid  is  the 
curve  of  swiftest  descent,  that  is,  a 
heavy  body  descending  by  the  force  of 
its  own  gravity  will  move  from  one 
point  of  this  curve  to  any  other  point, 
in  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  move 
in  any  other  curve  which  can  be  drawn 
between  these  points.  Also,  a  body 
falls  through  any  arc  of  an  inverted 
cycloid  in  the  same  time,  whether  the 
arc  be  great  or  small.  In  the  figure, 
let  the  circle  B  C  A,  of  which  the  dia- 
meter is  A  B,  make  one  revolution 
upon  the  straight  line  A  B  A,  equal  to 
its  circumference ;  then  the  curved  line 


Cycloid. 

A  C  A  G  A,  traced  out  by  that  point 
of  the  circle  which  was  in  contact  with 
the  point  A  in  the  straight  line,  when 
the  circle  began  to  revolve,  is  called  a 
cycloid.  The  following  are  some  of 
its  properties.  If  the  generating  cir- 
cle be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
cycloid,  its  diameter  coinciding  with 
the  cycloidal  axis  A  B,  and  from  any 
point  C  in  the  curve,  there  be  drawn 
the  tangent  C  F,  the  ordinate  C  D  E 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  the  chord 
A  D  of  the  circle ;  then,  C  D  =  the  cir- 
cular arc  A  D  ;  the  cycloidal  arc  A  C 
=  double  the  chord  AD;  the  semi- 
cycloid  A  C  A  =  double  the  diameter 
A  B  ;  and  the  tangent  C  F  is  parallel 
to  the  chord  A  D. 

CYCLOID' AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  a  cycloid ;  as,  the  cycloidal  space 
is  the  space  contained  between  the 
cycloid  and  its  subtense.  Or  the 
space  contained  between  the  curve  or 
crooked  line  and  the  subtense  of  the 
figure. — Cycloidal  pendulum,  a  pendu- 
lum so  constructed  as  to  vibrate  in  the 
arch  of  a  cycloid,  instead  of  a  circular 
arch  like  the  common  pendulum.  The 
vibrations  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  are 
perfectly  isochronous. 

CYCLOID'IANS,  n.plur.  The  radiated 
molluscous  animals. 

CY'CLOLITE,  n.  A  name  given  to 
Madrepores. 

CY'CLOM'ETRY,  n.  [Gr.  r.vxtei,  circle, 
and  .uiTfin,  to  measure.]  The  art  of 
measuring  cycles  or  circles. 

CY€LOPE'AN,a.  [from  Cyclops.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Cyclops;  vast;  terrific. 
— -In  arch.,  a  term  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  various  gigantic  constructions 
of  antiquity,  (such  as  those  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  Sicily,)  which  appear  to 
surpass  the  powers  of  ordinary  men. 

CYCLOPE'DIA,  1  n.  [Gr.  xt«xw,  cir- 

CYCLOP^E'DIA,  f  cle,  and  *«»»«, 
discipline,  erudition.]  The  circle  or 
compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  cir- 
cle of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  the 
book  or  books  that  contain  treatises  on 
every  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
arranged  under  proper  heads,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  [See  ENCYCLOPEDIA.] 
CYCLOP'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cy- 
clops ;  giganf-io ;  savage. 
CY'€LOPS,  n.  [Gr.  **«;u4:  *M*«,  a 


circle,  and  «••[-,  an  eye.]  In  fabulous 
hint.,  certain  giants,  the  sons  of  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite,  who  had  but  one 
circular  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  fore- 
head. They  inhabited  Sicily,  and  as- 
sisted Vulcan  in  making  thunderbolts 
for  Jupiter. — 2.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of 
minute  aquatic  crustaceous  animals. 

CYCLOP'TERUS,  n.  A  genus  of  soft- 
finned  fishes,  including  the  lump-fish, 
and  some  others. 

CYCLO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Ki,«x«.J  In  hot., 
that  general  motion  of  latex,  or  the 
vital  fluids  of  plants,  which  passes 
through  vessels  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
which  are  diffused  through  the  system 
of  plants  without  interruption;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  rotation,  or  the  move- 
ment of  fluids  in  separate  cells. 

CYCLOSTO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  *K*A«,  and 
f-rtfat.]  A  genus  of  air-breathing  Gas- 
tropods or  snails,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  circular  form  of  the  aperture  of 
the  shell. 

CYCLOSTO'MES,  n.  [Gr.  «i»x«,  and 
ff-refta,  a  mouth.]  Cuvier's  ninth  order 
of  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  have  cir- 
cular mouths,  as  the  lamprey. 

CYCLOSTO'MOUS,  n.  [Gr.  *u«A»r,  and 
fTotiM,  a  mouth.]  Having  a  circular 
mouth,  or  aperture,  as,  certain  mol- 
luscous animals. 

CY€LOSTY'LAR,  a.  Composed  of  a 
circular  range  of  columns  without  a 
circ  or  interior  building. 

CY'DER.     See  CIDER. 

CYDO'NIA  VULG'ARIS.or  QUINCE, 
n.  A  plant,  of  the  fruit  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  seeds  are 
used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the 
mucilage  which  they  yield. 

CYG'NET,  n.  [Lat.  cyynus,  cycmis,  a 
swan;  Gr.  *u*vof.]  A  young  swan. 

CYL'INDER,  n.  [Gr.  xu*.i>tscf,  from 
zviitla,  to  roll,  from  xvtj*,  id. ;  Lat.  cy- 
lindrus  ;  Heb.  Ch.  55 j,  galal,  Ar.  kaula, 
to  roll.]  In  geom.,  a  solid  body  supposed 
to  be  generated  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  right-angled 
parallelogram  round  one 
of  its  sides ;  or  a  long  cir- 
cular body  of  uniform  diam- 
eter, and  its  extremities 
forming  equal  parallel  cir- 
cles. "When  the  axis  of  a  cy- 
linder is  perpendicular  to  Cylinder, 
the  base,  it  is  termed  a  right  cylinder; 
otherwise,  it  is  an  oblique  cylinder. 

CYLIN'DER  ESCAPEMENT,  n.  An 
escapement  for  watches,  invented  by 
Graham.  It  corresponds  to  the  dead- 
beat  escapement  in  clocks. 

CYLINDRA'CEOUS,  a.  Cylindrical. 
[Lit.  us.] 

CYLIN'DRIC,       )  a.  Having  the  form 

CYLINDRICAL,  f  of  a  cylinder ;  or 
partaking  of  its  properties. — Cylindri- 
cal vaultimj,  in  arch.,  the  most  ancient 
mode  of  vaulting;  called  also  a  wag- 
gon, barrel,  tunnel,  or  cradle  roof.  It 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  plain  half  cy- 
linder, without  either  groins  or  ribs. 
Its  vertical  section  is  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle. 

CYLINDRI'CITY,  n.  A  cylindrical 
form. 

CYLINDRI'€ODON,n.  [Gr.  *»X..V-«, 
and  uSa...]     A  species   of  the  Phyto- 
saurus,  or  plant  lizard,  an  extinct  fos- 
sil reptile,  of  the  red-sandstone  group. 
CYLIN'DRIFORM,  a.    [cylinder  and 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
CYLINTJRO-CYLINDRICALARCH 
n.  The  arch  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  a  cylindrical  vault  with  another  cy- 
lindrical  vault,  of  greater  span   and 
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height,  springing  from  the  same  level. 
[See  Cuoss  VAULTING.] 

CYL1NDROID',  n.  [cylinder  and  utos, 
form.]  A  solid  body,  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing 
in  some  respects,  as  having  the  bases 
elliptical,  but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDllOJlE'rie,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  scale  used  in  measuring  cylin- 

CYLIN'DRUS,    n.     A. 

large  genus  of  shell- 
fish, of  which  there  are 
numerous  species.  The 
shells  of  this  genus,  as 
its  uame  imports,  are 
of  an  oblong  cylindri- 
cal figure  and  uni- 
valve, 
shell.  CYJIAR',  n.  A  slight 

covering ;  a  scarf. 
CYMA'TIUM,  In.  [Lat.  Gr.  ..p.™,  a 
CY'.MA,  j  little  wave,  from  *»/*«., 

a  wave.]  In  arch.,  a  member  or  mould- 
ing of  the  cornice,  the  profile  of  which 
is  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  Of  this 


Cymatlum,  or  Cyma  recta. 

moulding  there  are  two  kinds,  cymrt 
recta,  which  is  concave  at  the  top  and 
convex  at  the  bottom;  and  cyma  re- 
versa,  which  is  convex  at  the  top  and 
concave  at  the  bottom.  Both  kinds  of 
the  cyma  are  also  called  ogee. 
CYM'BAL,  n.  [Lat.  cymbalum;  Gr. 
xvufx?.o>',  It.  cembalo.]  1.  Among  the 
ancients,  cymbals  were  musical  instru- 
ments, consisting  of  two  hollow  basins 
of  brass,  which  emitted  a  ringing  sound 
when  struck  together.  Similar  instru- 
ments are  still  usedin  brass  bands. — 2.An 


Ancient  Cymhala. 

instrument  made  of  a  piece  of  steel  wire, 

in  a  triangular  form,  on  which  are  passed 

several  rings,  which  are  touched  and 

shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 

rod  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 

cymbal  is  supported  in  the  left  by  a  cord. 

CYM'BIFORM.a.  [L.cymfta,aboat,and 

forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  aboat,  applied 

to  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  also  to  a  bone 

of  the  foot,  usually  called  os  naviculare. 

CY'ME,)  n.  [Gr.  *K««,  foetus,  from  *i«., 

CY'MAJ    to   swell.]      1.  Literally,  a 


CYNICS 


CYPRESS 


CYSTOCELE 


sprout,  particular- 
ly of  the  cabbage. 
Technically,  an  ag- 
gregate of  flow- 
cra  composed  of 
several  florets  sit- 
ting on  a  recepta- 
cle, producing  all 
the  primary  pe- 
duncles from  the 
same  point,  but 

having  the  partial  peduncles  scattered 
and  irregular ;  all  fastigiate,  or  form- 
ing a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  It  is 
naked  or  with  bracts.—  2.  A  panicle, 
the  elongation  of  all  the  ramifications 
of  which  is  arrested,  so  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  umbel. 

CYM'LING,  n.  A  squash, kindoflemon. 

CYM'OID,a.  Havingthe  form  of  acyme. 

CYM'OPHANE,  n.  [Gr.  «».«*,  a  wave, 
and  ;&i*u,  to  appear.]  A  mineral,  call- 
ed also  chrysoberyl.  Its  colour  is  green 
of  different  shades;  its  fracture  con- 
rhoidal  or  undulated,  and  in  hardness 
it  ranks  next  to  the  sapphire. 

CYMOPH' ANGUS,  a.  Having  a.  wavy 
floating  light;  opalescent;  chatoyant. 

CY'MOSE,  )  a.  Containing  a  cyme ;  in 

C  Y'MOUS,  )  the  form  of  a  cyme ;  ap- 
plied to  aggregate  flowers. 

CYNAN'€HE,  n.  [Gr.  »««,•*«,  a  dog- 
collar,  angina;  «n»,a  dog,  and  «5-x»,  to 
press  or  bind,  to  suffocate.]  A  disease 
of  the  throat  or  wind-pipe,  attended 
with  inflammation,  swelling,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  swallowing.  It 
is  of  several  kinds,  and  comprehends 
the  quinsy,  croup,  and  malignant  sore 
throat. 

CYNAN'CHUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  and  orderDi- 
gynia  of  Linn.,  and  nat.  order  Ascle- 
piadeae;  one  species  of  which  yields 
the  ipecacuanha  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  leaves  of  cynanchum  arghel  are 
used  for  adulterating  senna. 

CYNAN'THROPY,  n.  [Gr.  *«,».,  a  dog, 
and  «.0;«r«-,  man.]  A  kind  of  madness 
in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CYNAP'INA,)  n  An  alkaloid  obtained 

CYNA'PIA,     V  from   ^thusa    Cyna- 

CYN'APINEj  pium,  or  fool's-pars- 
ley. 

CYN'ARA,  n.  A  genus  of  Composite  in 
many  respects  like  the  thistle,  but  hav- 
ing an  involucre  composed  of  thick 
fleshy  spring  scales,  and  a  remarkably 
thick  fleshy  receptacle,  covered  over 
with  numerous  bristles.  The  two  spe- 
cies most  known  are  the  artichoke  and 
the  cardoon. 

CYNAR€TOM'A€HY,  n.  [Gr.  «.,«.,  a 
dog,  ttfx-ref,  a  bear,  and  po-xt,  a  fight.] 
Bear-baiting  with  a  dog.  [A  barbarous 
word.} 

CYNEGET'ICS,  n.  The  art  of  hunting 
with  dogs. 

CYN'IC,  \a.  [Gr.  *o»i*«,  canine, 
CYN'ICAL,  f  from  *i/».,  a  dog.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  surly  dog ;  snar- 
ling ;  captious  ;  surly  ;  currish ;  aus- 
tere.— Cynic  spasm,  a  kind  of  convul- 
sion, in  which  the  patient  imitates  the 
howling  of  dogs. 

CYN'IC,  n.  A  man  of  a  canine  temper ; 
a  surly  or  snarling  man  or  philosopher; 
a  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  misanthrope. 
OYN'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a  snarling,  cap- 
tions, or  morose  manner. 
CYN'I€ALNESS,  n.  Moroseness;  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  amusements. 
CYN'ICISM,  n.  The  practice  of  a  cynic ; 
a  morose  contempt  of  the  pleasures  and 
arts  of  life. 
CYN'ICS,  n.  In  ancltnt  hint.,  a  sect  of 


philosophers,  who  valued  themselves 
on  their  contempt  of  riches,  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  amusements.  They  are 
said  to  owe  their  origin  to  Antisthenes 
of  Athens. 

CYNIC'TIS,  n.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
animals,  which  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  family  of  the  civets,  and 
that  of  the  dogs.  The  general  colour, 
as  well  as  the  whole  external  appear- 
ance, is  precisely  that  of  a  small  fox. 
This  animal  is  found  on  the  borders  of 
Caffraria. 

CY'NIPS,  n.  A  genns  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  one  species  of  which  by  its  bite 
produces  the  excrescences  on  rose  trees, 
called  bedeguar,  and  another  is  the  in- 
sect, by  the  puncture  of  which  oak  galls 
are  formed. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM,  n.  Hounds-tongue; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria, order  monogynia,  and  nat.  order 
Boraginacese. 

C  YNOGLOS'SUS,  n.  The  namoof  a  fish. 
CYNOMO'RIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants. 
The  C.  coccineum  is  a  small  plant  which 
grows  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  used  as  a 
medicine  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  hae- 
morrhage. 

CYNOS'BATUS,  n.  A  plant,  the  dog- 
rose. 

CYN'OSURE,  n.  [Gr.  «»..«•»;«,  the  tail 
of  the  dog,  Ursa  minor,  the  little  bear.] 
The  constellation  near  the  north  pole, 
consisting  of  seven  stars,  four  of  which 
are  disposed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a 
chariot,  and  three  lengthwise,  like  the 
beam;  hence  called  the  chariot  or 
Charles's  wain.  As  seamen  are  accus- 
tomed to  steer  by  this  constellation,  the 
cynosure  is  sometimes  taken  for  that 
which  directs  or  attracts  attention. 
CYNOSUR'US  CRISTA'TUS,  B.  A 
well  known  pasture  grass,  called  by 
farmers  dog's-tail  or  gold-seed. 
CYNOXAL'IC  ACID,  n.  A  supposed 
radical,  called  also  urile. 
CY'ON.  See  SCION. 
CYOPHO'RIA,  n.  [Gr.  *„«,  foetus,  and 
?»;i«,  to  carry,  to  bear.]  The  time  of 
gestation,  or  carrying  the  foetus. 
CYPERA'CE^E,  n.  A  tribe  of  plants 
answering  to  the  English  sedges.  They 
are  distinguished  from  grasses  by  their 
stems  being  solid,  and  generally  trian- 
gular, instead  of  being  hollow  and 
round. 

CY'PHER.  SeeCirnEB. 
CY'PHONISM,  n.  [Gr.  «,?«,,  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment.]  A  species  of 
punishment  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  ancients,  which  consisted  in  be- 
smearing the  criminal  with  honey,  and 
then  exposing  him  to  insects. 
CYPRjE'ID^E,  n.  The  cowrie  family,  a 
family  of  marine  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, well  known  in  commerce,  from 
one  of  the  species  being  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium. [See  COWRT.] 
CY'PRESS,  n.  [Lat.  cupressus;  Gr.  *u- 
<ra(itfes.~\  1.  The  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  or  trees.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  sempervirens,  or 
common  cypress,  the  evergreen  Ame- 
rican cypress  or  white  cedar,  and  the 
disticha  or  deciduous  American  cypress. 
The  wood  of  these  trees  is  remarkable 
for  its  durability.  The  coffins  in  which 
the  Athenian  heroes  and  the  mummies 
of  Egypt  were  deposited,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  first  species. — 
2.  The  emblem  of  mourning  for  the 
dead,  cypress  branches  having  been 
anciently  used  at  funerals. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  the 
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death  of  Warren  would  hare  been  sufficient 
to  damp  the  joys  of  victory,  and  the  rypreti 
would  have  been  united  with  the  laurel. 

Eliot's  Bivg. 


Cyprew  Tree. 

CYP'RIAN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  a 
lewd  woman. 

CYP'RIN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fish  of 
the  genus  Cyprinus. 

CYPRI'NIDJE,  B.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  section  Malacopterygii  abdomi- 
nales,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  mouth  small. 


B»rM  (Cyprinu.  b«rbui  . 

and  generally  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
pharyngeans  furnished  with  strong 
teeth,  the  branchiostegous  rays  few  in 
number,  and  the  scales  generally  of 
large  size.  The  genus  Cyprinus,  which 
is  the  type  of  the  family,  contains  the 
carp,  the  bleak,  the  barbel,  the  gud- 
geon, and  the  dace. 

CY'PRIOT.n.  An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

CYPRIPE'DIUM,  n.  Lady's  slipper,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Gynandria, 
and  order  diandria  of  Linn.,  and  nat. 
order  Orchideffi.  Only  one  species  is 
a  native  of  Britain.  It  has  a  yellow 
flower. 

CY'PRIS,  n.  plur.  Cvprides.  A  species 
of  fresh-water  Crustacea?,  which  swim 
by  means  of  cilia;  they  swarm  in  stag- 
nant water. 

CY'PRUS,  n.  A  thin  transparent  black 
stuff. 

CYRENA'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Gyrene. 

CYRIOLO6'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «*{,«,  chief, 
and  *»>-«,  discourse.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  capital  letters. 

CYST,       In.  [Gr.  ««™,-,  a  bladder.]  A 

CYS'TIS,  /  bag  or  tunic  which  includes 
morbid  matter  in  animal  bodies. 

CYSTTC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cyst,  or 
contained  in  a  cyst.  The  cystic  duct  is 
the  membranous  canal  that  conveys  the 
bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder. The  cystic  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic. — Cystic  oxide,  a  name 
given  to  a  peculiar  substance,  supposed 
to  be  generated  in  the  bladder  or  ra- 
ther in  the  kidneys. 

CYSTICER'€US,  n.  The  tailed  bladder 
worm,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  hyatid 
tribe,  of  a  cylindric  form,  some  species 
of  which  are  found  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. 

CYS'TOCELE,  n.  [Gr.  xwnt,a  bladder, 


DAB 


DACNIS 


DACTYLOLOGY 


and  «rAr,  a  tumour.]  A  hernia  or  rup- 
ture formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  «tw«t,  abladder, 
and  ttfjtvu,  to  cut.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  opening  encysted  tumours,  for  the 
discharge  of  morbid  matter. 

CYTINA'CE^E,  n.  A  small  nat.  order 
of  Rhizanths,  the  type  of  which  is  Cy- 
tinus  hypocistis,  a  parasite  growing  on 
the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  cistus  in 
the  south  of  France. 

CY'TISINE,  n.  A  bitter  principle  de- 
tected in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus  la- 
burnum and  other  plants.  It  is  of  a 
nauseous  taste,  emetic,  and  poisonous. 

tY'TISUS,  n.  A  genus  of  hardy  papi- 
lionaceous shrubs,  natives  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia.  The  species  are  common 
ornaments  of  our  gardens.  The  most 


remarkable  are  the  two  kinds  of  labur- 
num, C.  laburnum,  and  C.  alpinus. 
CY'TISDS    SCOPAR1US,    n.    (Paro- 


Cytisus  Scoparioa  (Broom). 

thamnus  scoparius  of  some.)     Broom, 


a  shrub  extremely  common  on  uncul- 
tivated grounds,  heaths,  &c.,  of  most 
parts  of  Britain.  The  seeds  are  emetic, 
and  the  young  tops  or  twigs,  boilod  in 
water,  form  a  valuable  diuretic. 

CZAR,  n.  Pronounced  tzar,  and  writ- 
ten so  by  good  authors.  A  king ;  a  chief; 
a  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Until 
the  16th  century,  the  rulers  of  Russian 
provinces  were  called  grand  princes. 
The  grand  prince  Wasilie  was  the  first 
who  received,  in  1,505,  the  title  of  samfj- 
dersJieta,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word 
autocrat.  Wasilie's  son,  Ivan  II. Adopt- 
ed, in  1579,  the  title  of  Czar  of  Moscow. 

CZARI'NA,  n.  A  title  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

CZAR'ISH,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  czar  of 
Russia. 

CZAR'OWITZ,  n.  The  title  of  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  czar  of  Russia. 


D 


Din  the  English  alphabet,  is  the 
5  fourth  letter  and  the  third  articu- 
lation. It  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
English  as  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Latin  al- 
phabets. In  the  Arabic,  it  is  the  eighth ; 
in  the  Russian,  the  fifth;  and  in  the 
Ethiopic,  the  nineteenth  letter.  D  is  a 
dental  articulation,  formed  by  placing 
the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum 
just  above  the  upper  teeth.  It  is  near- 
ly allied  to  T,  but  is  not  so  close  a  let- 
ter, or  rather  it  does  not  interrupt  the 
voice  so  suddenly  as  T,  and  in  forming 
the  articulation,  there  is  a  lingual  and 
nasal  sound,  which  has  induced  some 
writers  to  rank  D  among  the  lingual 
letters.  It  has  but  one  sound,  as  in  da, 
din,  bad;  and  is  never  quiescent  in 
English  words,  except  in  a  rapid  utter- 
ance of  such  words  as  handkerchief. 
As  a  numeral,  D  represents  Jive  hun- 
dred, and  when  a  dash  or  stroke  is 
placed  over  it  thus,  D,  it  denotes  five 
thousand.  As  an  abbreviation,  D. 
stands  for  Doctor;  as  M.D.  Doctor  of 
Medicine;  D.T.  Doctor  of  Theology, 
or  S.T.D.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology ; 
D.D.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  dono  dedit; 
D.D.D.  dat,  dicat,  dedicat;  and 
D.D.D.D.  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit. 
DAB,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dauber,  or  from  the  same 
root.  It  has  the  elements  of  dip,  dub, 
and  tap,  Gr.  TUT™,  and  of  daub.]  1.  To 
strike  gently  with  the  hand;  to  slap; 
to  box. — 2.  To  strike  gently  with  some 
soft  or  moist  substance;  as,  to  dab  a 
sore  with  lint. 

DAB,  n.  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand. 
— 2.  A  small  lump  or  mass  of  any  thing 
soft  or  moist. — 3.  Something  moist  or 


slimy  thrown  on  one. — 4.  In  low  Ian., 
an  expert  man.     See  DABSTER. — 5.  A 


small  flat  fish,  of  the  genus  Pleuro- 
nectes,  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

DAB'BED,  pp.  Struck  with  something 
moist. 

DAB'BING,  ppr.  Striking  gently  with 
something  moist. 

DAB'BLE,  ti.  t.  [Heb.  Vas,  labal,  or 
from  the  root  of  dip,  Goth,  daupyan, 
Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.  See  Dip.] 
Literally,  to  dip  a  little  or  often ;  hence, 
to  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  spatter ;  to  wet 
by  little  dips  or  strokes  ;  to  sprinkle. 

DAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  play  in  water ;  to 
dip  the  hands,  throw  water  and  splash 
about ;  to  play  in  mud  and  water. — 2. 
To  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  or  superfi- 
cial manner;  to  tamper;  to  touch  here 
and  there. 

You  have,  I  think,  been  dabbling  with 
the  text.  Atterlury. 

3.  To  meddle ;  to  dip  into  a  concern. 

DAB'BLER,  n.  One  who  plays  in  water 
or  mud. — 2.  One  who  dips  slightly  into 
any  thing;  one  who  meddles  without 
going  to  the  bottom;  a  superficial  med- 
dler ;  as  a  dabbler  in  politics. 

DAB'BLING,  ppr.  Dipping  superfi- 
cially or  often ;  playing  in  water,  or  in 
mud;  meddling, 

DAB'BLINGLY,  adv.  In  a  dabbling 
manner. 

DAB'CHICK,  n.  [dab  or  <fij>,and  chick.] 
A  small  water-fowl. 

DAB'STER,  n.  [Qu.  from  adept,  with 
ster,  Sax.  steoran,  to  steer.]  One  who 
is  skilled;  one  who  is  expert;  a  master 
of  his  business.  [Not  an  elegant  word. 
See  DAPPER.] 

Da  capo.  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  to 
close  with  the  first  strain. 

DACE,  n.  [D.  daas.     Qu.  Fr.  vendoise.] 


A  fish,  the  Cyprimis  leuciscus;  a  small 
river  fish,  resembling  the  roach. 
DAC'NIS,  n.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus 
of  birds,  (the  pit-pits  of  Buffon,)  which 
have  a  conical  and  sharp  bill.     The 


Dacnis  cayana  is  of  a  cerulean  blue 
colour ;  the  forehead,  shoulders,  wings, 
and  tail,  black ;  its  locality  Mexico. 

D  A€RYD'IUM,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  Taxacea;  or 
yew  tribe.  They  are  ornamental,  and 
resemble  the  spruce  in  appearance. 
They  are  found  in  Australia.  One  of 
the  species  is  called  New  Zealand 
spruce. 

DA€'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  3«*ro>.«,  a  finger; 
Lat.  dactylus;  probably  a  shoot.  See 
DIGIT.]  A  poetical  foot  consisting  of 
three  syllables,  the  first  long,  and  the 
others  short,  like  the  joints  of  afinger; 
as,  teaming,  carmine. — 2.  A  name  of  the 
Razor-fish. 

DA€'TYLAR,a.  Pertaining  to  a  dactyl; 
reducing  from  three  to  two  syllables. 

DA€'TYLET,  n.  A  dactyl. 

DAC'TYLie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  dactyls ;  as,  dactylic  verses  ; 
a  dactylic  flute,  a  flute  consisting  of 
unequal  intervals. 

DACTYLIO'GRAPHY,  or  DA€TY- 
LO'GR APHY,  n.  [Gr.  3«*™*«,  a  ring, 
and  w*<p*,  to  write.]  In  gem  sculpture, 
the  science  of  gem  engraving.  Also,  a 
description  of  engraved  finger  rings 
and  precious  stones. 

DA€TYLIOM'ANCY,  or  DA€TY- 
LO'MANCY,  n.  [Gr.  S««n,x,«,  and 
/u*»rua.]  The  pretended  art  of  divining 
by  rings. 

DAC'TYLIS  GLOMERA'TA,  n. 
Coek's-foot  grass,  a  British  plant,  of 
the  class  Triandria  and  order  digynia, 
extremely  common  in  fields  and  waste 
places,  growing  and  flowering  during 
a  great  part  of  the  summer.  It  is  a 
coarse  grass  little  relished  by  cattle, 
but  said  to  improve  greatly  by  culture. 

DA€'TYLIST,  n.  [from  dactyl.]  One 
who  writes  flowing  verse. 

DACTYL'OGLYPH,  or  DACTYL'IO- 
GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  la*™**,  finger,  and 
•yiufu,  to  engrave.]  An  engraver  of 
stones  for  finger  rings. — 2.  Also,  the 
inscription  of  the  name  of  the  artist  on 
a  gem. 

DA€TYLOI/OGY,  n.  [Gr.  l*,.,vi,,, 
finger,  and  Xtyot,  discourse.]  1.  The 
act  or  the  art  of  communicating  ideas 
or  thoughts  by  the  fingers.  Deaf  and 
dumb  persons  acquire  a  wonderful 
dexterity  in  this  art. — 2.  The  science 
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which  treats  of  the  history  and  quali- 
ties of  finger  rings. 

DA€TYL'OMANCY,  n.  [Gr.  a..™*.,, 
and  p*rrir.r,,  divination.]  Divination  by 
finger  rings. 

DA€TYLON'OMY,  n.  The  art  of 
counting  or  numbering  by  the  fingers. 

DACTYLOP'TEROUS,  a.  [Gr.  »«»- 
n>.x,  the  finger,  arid  vit»e*,  a  wing,  or 
fin  ;  finger-finned.]  A  fish  is  said  to  be 
so,  when  the  inferior  rays  of  its  pec- 
toral fin  are  partially  or  entirely  free. 

DA€TYLOP'TERUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii. 


It  contains  but  two  species ;  the  flying 
gurnard,  or  flying  fish,  and  the  D.  ori- 
entalis  of  Cuvier. 

DAD,         1  n.  [W.  tad;  IT.  taid,  ancient, 
DAD'DY,  f    Lat.   fata;     Gypsy,    dad, 
il'iilit:  Sans,  tiij/i:  Hindoo  dada.]  Fa- 
ther;  a  word  used  by  infants,  from 
whom  it  is  taken.     The  first  articula- 
tions of  infants  or  young  children  are 
dental  or  labial;  dental,  in  tad,  dad, 
and  labial,  in  mamma,  papa. 
DAD'DLE,  i).  i.  To  walk  with  totter- 
ing, like  a  child  or  an  old  man.     [Lit. 
vs.]     In  Scotland,  doddle  or  daidle  sig- 
nifies, to  be  slow  in  motion  or  in  action ; 
to  waggle  or  wriggle  in  walking. 
DADE,  r.  t.  To  hold  up   by    leading 
strings.     [Lit.  us.] 

DADO,  n.  [It.  a  die.]    In  arch.,  that 
part  of  a  pedestal  between  the  base 
and  the  cornice;  the  die.     In  roomy, 
the  part  of  the  finishing  of  the  walls 
between  the  base  and  the  surbase. 
D^'DAL,  a.  [Lat.  Daedalus,  Gr.  A«<- 
i«A«,  an  ingenious  artist.]     1.  Various ; 
variegated. — 2.  Skilful. 
D-KDA'LIAN.  See  DEDAT.IAX. 
DAFF,      )  n.  [Ice.  dauf,  allied  to  deaf.} 
DAFFE,  J    fA  stupid  blockish  fellow. 
DAFF,  v.  t.  To  daunt.     [Local.] 
DAFF,  c.  (.  To  toss  aside;  to  put  off. 
[See  DOFF.] 
DAFF,  v.  i.  To  be  foolish;   to  make 

sport ;  to  toy.  [Scotch.] 
DAF'FODIL,  n.  [D.  affodille;  Ger. 
doppelte  narcisse,  double  narcissus; 
Lat.  asphodelus;  Gr.  =«•«!<>?!>.«.]  The 
ordinary  name  of  a  British  plant 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  ornaments 
of  our  cottage  gardens,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  our  woods  and  meadows.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species 
of  narcissus,  (N.  pseudo-narcissus,)  and 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Amaryllideffi. 
Many  varieties  of  the  daffodil  are  in 
cultivation,  differing  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  bulk,  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  flower;  but  no  change  has  yet 
taken  place  in  the  original  colour  of 
the  flower,  it  still  retaining  its  deep 
yellow  hue. 

DAFT,  a.  Delirious ;  insane ;   stupid  ; 
blockish ;  daunted ;   foolish ;  playful ; 
frolicsome ;  wanton,     [Scotch.] 
DAG,  n.  [Fr.   dague,  from   thrusting.] 
•f  A  dagger ;  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol. 
DAG.t  n.  Dew. 

DAG,  n.  [Sax.  dag]    3.  A  loose  end, as 
of  locks  of  wool ;  called  also  dag-lochs. 
— 2.  A  leathern  latchet. 
DAG,t  v.  t.  To  daggle. — 2.f  To  cut 
into  slips. 
DAG'GER,  n.  [Fr.  dague;  D.  dagge; 


Ann.  dager;  Ir.  daigear.   In  G.  and  D. 
dajen  is  a  sword.]  1.  A  short  sword ; 


Daggers. 

a  poniard. — 2.  In  fencing  schools,  a 
blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  basket  hilt, 
used  for  defence — 3.  With  printers,  an 
obelisk,  or  obelus,  a  mark  of  reference 
in  the  form  of  a  dagger;  thusf. — 4.  In 
ship-building,  a  piece  of  timber  that 
crosses  all  the  puppets  of  the  bulgeway 
to  keep  them  together;  the  plank  that 
secures  the  heads  of  the  puppets  is 
called  the  dagger  planh. — Dagger  knees 
are  certain  pieces  whose  sides  are  cast 
down  and  bolted  through  the  cramp. 
DAG'GER,  v.  t.  To  pierce  with  a  dag- 
ger ;  to  stab. 

DAG'GERS-DRAWING,  n.  The  act 
of  drawing  daggers ;  approach  to  open 
attack  or  to  violence;  a  quarrel. 
DAG'GLE,  i).  (.   [probably  from  dag, 
dew,  or  its  root.]     To  trail  in  mud  or 
wet  grass ;  to  befoul ;  to  dirty,  as  the 
lower  end  of  a  garment. 
DAG'GLE,  v.  i.  To  run  through  mud 
and  water. 

DAG'GLED,  pp.  Dipped  or  trailed  in 
mud  or  foul  water ;  befouled. 
DAG'GLE-TAIL,  a.  Having  the  lower 
ends  of  garments  defiled  with  mud. 
DAG'GLE-TAIL,  n.  A  slattern. 
DAG'GLING,  ppr.  Drawing  along  in 
mud  or  foul  water. 

DAG'-LOCK,  n.  [dag,  dew,  and  loch.] 
A  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep  that  bangs 
and  drags  in  the  wet. 
DAG'-SWAIN,  n.  [dag,  a  shred.]  A 
kind  of  carpet,  a  rough  or  coarse  man- 
tle to  cast  on  a  bed. 
DAG'-TAILED,  a.  The  same  as  daggle- 
tail;  trailed  in  mud. 
DAGUERRE'OLITE,n.  (dager'rolite.) 
[Gr.  Ajfo,-,  a  stone.]  A  steatitic  calca- 
reous stone  or  substance,  consisting  of 
steatite  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is 
used  for  polishing  metals  and  giving 
them  a  beautiful  lustre. 
DAGBER'REOTYPE,  n.  The  name 
applied  to  a  recent  invention  of  SI. 
Daguerre,  of  Paris,  by  which  he  fixes 
upon  a  metallic  plate  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  landscape  or  figure,  solely 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  light.  A 
plate  of  copper,  thinly  coated  with  sil- 
ver, is  exposed  in  a  close  box  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine;  and  when 
it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  it  is  placed 
in  the  dark  chamber  of  a  camera  ob- 
scura,  where  it  receives  an  image  of 
the  object  to  be  represented.  It  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury  to  bring  out  the  impression 
distinctly;  after  which,  it  is  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda, 
and  lastly,  washed  in  distilled  water 
The  process  is  then  complete,  and  the 
sketch  produced  is  in  appearance 
something  similar  to  aquatint,  bul 
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greatly  superior  in  delicacy ;  and  snch 
is  the  precision  of  the  detail,  that  the 
most  powerful  microscope  serves  but 
to  display  the  perfection  of  the  copy. 
[See  PHOTOCEMC  PHOTOGRAPHY.] 
DXH'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Composita1,  of 
which  several  species  are  known,  all 
natives  of  Mexico.  The  D.  frustranea 
sports  into  such  endless  varieties  in 
stature,  leaves,  and  flowers,  that  it  has 
become  the  most  extensively  cultivated 
florist's  plant  of  the  present  day.  Its 
innumerable  sorts  are  the  glory  of  our 
gardens  in  the  autumnal  season.  The 
plants  do  not  bear  frost,  the  roots  are 
taken  up  during  winter. 
DAH'LINE,  n.  The  fecula  obtained 
from  elecampane,  analogous  in  many 
respects  to  starch. 

DAILY,  a.  [Sax.  da-glic,  from  dag,  day.] 
Happening  or  being  every  day;  done 
day  by  day ;  bestowed  or  enjoyed  every 
day;  as,  daily  labour;  a  daily  allow- 
ance. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Lord't  Prayer. 

DAILY,  adv.  Every  day ;  day  by  day ; 
as,  a  thing  happens  daily. 
DAINTILY, adv.  [from dainty. 1  Nicely; 
elegantly;  as,  a  hat  daintily  made. 
[Not  legitimate,  nor  in  use.] — 2.  Nicely ; 
fastidiously ;  w  ith  nice  regard  to  what 
is  well  tasted ;  as,  to  eat  daintily. — 3. 
Deliriously ;  as,  to  fare  daintily. — 1. 
Ceremoniously ;  scrupulously. 
DAINTINESS,  n.t  Delicacy;  softness; 
elegance ;  nicety ;  as,  the  daintiness  of 
the  limbs. —2.  Delicacy ;  deliciousness ; 
applied  to  food;  as,  the  daintiness  of 
provisions. — 3.  Nicety  in  taste ;  squeam- 
ishness  ;  fastidiousness  ;  as,  the  dainti- 
ness of  the  taste. — 4.f  Ceremonious- 
ness  ;  scrupulousness ;  nice  attention 
to  manners. 

DAINTREL,+  n.  A  delicacy. 
DAINTY,  a.  [W.  deintiaiz;  Scot,  dainty; 
from  dant,  daint,  the  teeth,  Lat.  dens, 
Gr.  ttm.]  1.  Nice;  pleasing  to  the 
palate ;  of  exquisite  taste  ;  delicious ; 
as,  dainty  food. 

His  soul  abhorreth  dainty  meats  Job 
xxxiii. 

2.  Delicate ;  of  acute  sensibility ;  nice 
in  selecting  what  is  tender  and  good ; 
squeamish ;  soft ;  luxurious ;  as,  a 
dainty  taste,  or  palate ;  a  dainty  peo- 
ple.— 3.  Scrupulous  in  manners  ;  cere- 
monious.— 4.  Elegant ;  tender ;  soft ; 
pure ;  neat ;  effeminately  beautiful ;  as, 
dainty  hands  or  limbs — 5.  Nice;  af- 
fectedly fine ;  as,  a  dainty  speaker.  * 
DAINTY,  n  Something  nice  and  deli- 
cate to  the  taste;  that  which  is  exqui- 
sitely delicious;  n  delicacy. 

Be  not  desirous  of  dairttiei,  for  they  are 
deceitful  meat ;  Frov.  xxiii. 
2.  A  term  of  fondness.     [A'of  mu.  us.] 

"Why,  that's  my  daititv.  Shak. 

DAIRY,  n.  [This  word"  1  have  not  found 
in  any  other  language.  In  Russ.  doyu 
signifies  to  milk,  and  Junius  mentions 
dey,  an  old  word  for  milk,  and  Ice- 
landic dcggia,  to  milk.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a  contracted  word.]  1. 
Milk,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  on  a 
farm;  or  the  business  of  managing 
milk  and  of  making  butter  and  cheese. 
The  whole  establishment  respecting 
milk,  in  a  family  or  on  a  farm. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England 
either  to  feeding  or  dairy;  and  this  ad- 
vanced the  trade  of  English  butter. 

Ttmplf. 

2.  The  place,  room  or  house,  where 
milk  is  set  for  cream,  managed,  and 
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converted  into  butter  or  cheese — 3. 
Milk-farm. 

DAIRYHOUSE, )  n.  A  house  or  room 

DAIRYROOM,  |  appropriated  to  the 
management  of  milk. 

DAIRYMAID,  ».  A  female  servant 
whose  business  is  to  manage  milk. 

DA'IS,  or  DE'IS,  ?t.  [Etumol<»ii/  tin- 
certain.]  1.  A  platform  or  raised  floor 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient  dining 
hull,  where  the  high  table  stood;  de- 
rived, probably,  from  that  part  of  the 
Hoor  being  of  wood,  while  the  rest  was 
of  earth  or  stone. — 2.  A  seat  with  a 
high  wainscot-back,  and  sometimes 
with  a  canopy  for  those  who  sat  at  the 


liigh  table.— 3.  The  high  table  itself. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  the  name  of  a  long 
board,  seat,  or  settle  erected  against  a 
wall,  and  sometimes  so  constructed  as 
to  serve  both  for  a  settee  and  a  table ; 
also,  a  seat  on  the  outer  side  of  a 
country-house,  or  cottage,  not  nnfre- 
quently  formed  of  turf. 

DAISIED,  a.  [See  DAISY.]  Full  of 
daisies  ;  adorned  with  daisies. 

DAISY,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Sax.  dteges-ege, 
day's  eye.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Bel- 
lis,  of  several  varieties.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  Syngenesia,  and  order  poly- 
gamia  superflua,  Linn.;  nat.  orderCom- 
positae.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
spring  ornaments  of  our  fields,  and  a 
universal  favourite.  The  blue  daisy 
belongs  to  the  genus  Globularia,  as 
does  the  globe  daisy ;  the  greater  or 
ox-eye  daisy  belongs  to  the  genus 
Chrysanthemum ;  and  the  middle  daisy, 
to  the  Doronicum.  In  Scotland  the 
common  field  daisy  is  called  the  gowan, 
which  name  is  frequently  met  with  in 
native  poetry. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace  ; 
The  tiaity,  primrose,  violet.  Thornton. 

DAISY-MEAD,  n.  A  meadow  decked 
with  daisies. 

For  him  the  rustic  hind,  and  village  maid, 
Stripp'd  the  gay  spring  of  half  its  bloom  and 

shade, 

With  annual  dances  graced  the  daiiy-mead, 
And  sang  his  triumphs  on  the  oaten  reed. 
Cawthorn. 

D  A'KER,  n.  A  dicker ;  the  number  often. 

D  A'KER-HEN,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  galli- 
naceous kind,  somewhat  like  a  partridge 
or  quail.     The  corn-crake  or  land-rail, 
a  bird  of  the  grallic  order,  Linn. 
DA'KIR.n.  In  English  statutes,  ten  hides, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  last  of  hides. 
DALE,  n.  [Goth,  dalei;  G.  thai;  D.  dal; 
W.dfil;  Russ.rfo/,  udol,  anddoline;  allied 
perhaps  to  dell.     The  Welsh  d6l  sig- 
nifies a  winding,  bend,  or  meander,  and 
a  dale  through  which  a  river  runs;  a 
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band,  a  ring,  &c.  In  D.  daalen  signi- 
fies to  descend,  to  sink.]  A  low  place 
between  hills;  a  vale  or  valley;  a 
poetic  word. 

DAL'LIANCE,  n.  [See  DAT.LT.]  Lite- 
rally, delay  ;  a  lingering  ;  appropriate- 
ly, acts  of  fondness;  interchange  of 
caresses ;  toying,  as  males  and  females ; 
as,  youthful  dalliance.— 2.  Conjugal 
embraces ;  commerce  of  the  sexes. — 
3.f  Delay. 

DAL'LIED,  pp.  Delayed;  deferred. 
DAL'LIER,   «.    One   who  fondles ;   a 
triHer;    as,  a    dallier  with    pleasant 
words. 

DAL'LY,  v.  i.  [W.  dell  or  data,  to  hold, 
bear,  keep,  stop  ;  Arm.  dalea,  to  stop, 
or  retard ;  Ir.  dail,  delay  ;  Russ.  dlyu. 
The  sense  of  holding  is  often  connected 
with  that  of  extending,  drawing  out  in 
time ;  Ar.  taula,  to  prolong,  to  delay.] 
1.  Literally,  to  delay;  to  linger;  to 
wait.  Hence, — 2.  To  trifle;  to  lose 
tune  in  idleness  and  trifles  ;  to  amuse 
one's  self  with  idle  play. 

It  is  madness  to  dally  any  longer. 

Gilttmy. 

3.  To  toy  and  wanton,  as  man  and 
woman ;  to  interchange  caresses  ;  to 
fondle. — i.  To  sport ;  to  play. 

She  dattia  with  the  wind.  Shak. 

D AI/LY,  v.  t.  To  delay ;  to  defer ;  to 
put  off;  to  amuse  till  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity ;  as,  to  dally  off  the  time.  [Not 
mil.  M*.] 

D AL'LYING.ppr.  Delaying;  procrasti- 
nating; trifling;  wasting  time  in  idle 
amusement ;  toying ;  fondling. 
DAM,  n.  [supposed  to  be  from  Dame, 
— which  see.]  1.  A  female  parent ; 
used  of  beasts,  particularly  of  quadru- 
peds.— 2.A  human  mother,  in  contempt. 
— 3.  [Fr.  dame,  the  queen  ;  Sp.  dama.] 
A  crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts. 

DAM,  n.  [D.  dam;  Ger.  damm;  Dan. 
dam,  a  pond.     See  the  Verb.]     A  mole, 
bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall, 
or  a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to  obstruct 
a  current  of  water,  and  to  raise  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  mill-wheels,  or 
for   other  purposes.     Any  work  that 
stops  and  confines  water  in  a  pond  or 
basin,  or  causes  it  to  rise. 
DAM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  demman;  G.  dammen; 
Ch.  B'.B,  town,  to  stop,  to  shut ;  Heb. 
and  Ch.  DBS,  atam,  Ar.  atama,  to  stop, 
or  shut.     Qu.  Ch.  :E3,  satam,  Ar.  sa- 
tama,  id.     This  is  the  root  of  dumb.] 
1.  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream 
of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any 
other  work;  to  confine,  or  shut  in  wa- 
ter.    It  is  common  to  use,  after  the 
verb,  in,  up,  or  out;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to 
dam  up  the  water,  and  to  dam  out  is  to 
prevent  water  from  entering. — 2.  To 
confine  or  restrain  from  escaping ;  to 
shut  in ;    used  by  Shahspeare  nffrre, 
and  by  Milton  of  light. 
DAM'A6E,   n.   [Fr.   dommage;    Arm. 
doumaich;    Sax.   dem;   Lat.   damnum. 
This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Greek  h^m,  a  fine  or  mulct,  Ch.  rwr, 
zamah,  or  ^T,  zami,  to  impose  a  fine. 
But  qu.     See  DAMN.]      1.  Any  hurt, 
iniury,  or  harm  to  one's  estate ;  any 
loss  of  property  sustained ;  any  hind- 
erance  to  the  increase  of  property ;  or 
any  obstruction  to  the  success  of  an 
enterprise.     A  man  suffers  damage  by 
the  destruction   of  his  corn,   by  the 
burning  of  his  house,  by  the  detention 
of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable 
voyage,  or  by  the  failure  of  a  profit- 
able undertaking.  Damage  then  is  anj 
actual  loss,  or  the  prevention  of  profit 
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It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to 
property,  but  sometimes  to  reputation 
and  other  things  which  are  valuable. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  injury  is  more 
correctly  used. — 2.  The  value  of  what 
is  lost ;  the  estimated  equivalent  for 
detriment  or  injury  sustained ;  that 
which  is  given  or  adjudged  to  repair  a 
loss.  This  is  the  legal  signification  of 
the  word.  It  is  the  province  of  a  jury 
to  assess  damages  in  trespass.  In  fhii 
sense,  the  word  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

DAM'AftE,  ».  (.  [Tt.  danneggiare;  but 
Norm,  damager  is  to  oppress.]  To 
hurt  or  harm;  to  injure  ;  to  impair;  to 
lessen  the  soundness,  goodness,  or  value 
of.  Rain  may  damage  corn  or  hay ;  a 
storm  may  damage  a  ship;  a  house  is 
often  damaged  by  fire,  when  it  is  not 
destroyed ;  heavy  rains  damage  roads. 
DAM'A6E,  v.  i.  To  receive  harm;  to 
be  injured  or  impaired  in  soundness, 
or  value ;  as,  green  corn  will  damage 
in  a  mow  or  stack. 

DAM'AGEABLE,  a.  That  may  be  in- 
jured or  impaired;  susceptible  of  dam- 
age; as,  damageable  goods. — 2.  Hurt- 
ful ;  pernicious.     [Jiare.\ 
DAM'AGED,  pp.  Hurt;  impaired;  in- 
jured.— Damaged  goods,  in    the  lan- 
guage of  the  customs,  are  goods  sub- 
ject to  duties  that  have  received  some 
injury,  either  in  the  voyage  home,  or 
in  the  bonded  warehouses. 
DAMAGE-FEASANT,    a.    (dam'age- 
fez'ant.)     [Fr.    faisant,    from   faire.] 
Doing  injury ;  trespassing,  as  cattle. 
DAM' AGING,  ppr.  Injuring;  impair- 
ing. 

DAMAJA'VAG,  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  preparation  of  the  chestnut  tree,  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark, 
and  nuts-gall,  in  tanning. 
DA'MAR,  or  DAM'MAR,  n.  A  kind  of 
indurated  pitch  or  turpentine,  exuding 
spontaneously  from  various  trees  indi- 
genous to  most  of  the  Indian  islands. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  paying  the  bottoms 
of  ships ;  it  resembles  copal,  and  makes 
excellent  varnish. 

DAM'ASCENE,  n.  [Lat.  damascenus, 
from  Damascus.]  1.  A  particular  kind 
of  plum,  now  pronounced  damson, — 
which  see. — 2  It  may  be  locally  applied 
to  other  species  of  plums. 
DAMAS'CUS  BLADES,  n.  Swords  or 
scimitars  presenting  upon  their  sur- 
face a  variegated  appearance  of  water- 
ing, as,  white,  silvery,  or  black  veins, 
in  fine  lines  or  fillets  ;  fibrous,  crossed, 
interlaced,  or  parallel,  &c.  They  are 
brought  from  the  East,  being  fabricat- 
ed chiefly  at  Damascus.  The  excel- 
lent quality  of  these  blades  has  become 
proverbial,  but  they  are  now  very  suc- 
cessfully imitated  in  this  country. 
DAM'ASK,  n.  [It.  dommasco;  Fr.  dam- 
as;  from  Damascus,  in  Syria.]  1.  A 
silk  stuff,  having  some  parts  raised 
above  the  ground,  representing  flowers 
and  other  figures,  originally  from  Dam- 
ascus.— 2.  A  kind  of  wrought  linen, 
made  in  Flanders,  in  imitation  of  da- 
mask silks. — 3.  Red  colour,  from  the 
damask-rose. — Damask-steel,  is -a  fine 
steel  from  the  Levant,"  chiefly  from 
Damascus,  used  for  sword  and  cutlass 
blades. 

DAM'ASK,  ».  (.  To  form  flowers  on 
stuffs;  also,  to  variegate;  to  diversify; 
as,  a  bank  damasked  with  flowers. — 2. 
To  adorn  steel-work  with  figures. 
[See  DAMASK  EKN.] 

DAM'ASKED,  pp.  Variegated  with 
flowers. 
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D  V'MASKED,  or  DI'APERED,  pp. 
In  her.,  is  when  the  field  or  charge  is 
covered  over  with  small  squares,  in 
which  is  depicted  a  variety  of  figures ; 
or  having  a  running  ornament  all  over. 

DAM'ASKEN,     IB.   *.     [Fr.    damas- 

DAMASKEEN',  f  quiner.  See  DA- 
MASK.] To  make  incisions  in  iron, 
steel,  Sec.,  and  fill  them  with  gold  or 
silver  wire,  for  ornament ;  used  chiefly 
for  adorning  sword-blades,  guards, 
locks  of  pistols,  &c. 

DAMASKEEN'ED,  pp.  Carved  into 
figures  and  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver 
wire. 

DAMASKEENING,  ppr.  Engraving 
and  adorning  with  gold  or  silver  wire 
inlaid. 

DAMASKEENING,  n.  The  act  or  art 
of  beautifying  iron  or  steel,  by  en- 
graving and  inlaying  it  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver wire.  This  art  partakes  of  the 
mosaic,  of  engraving,  and  of  carving. 
Like  the  mosaic,  it  has  inlaid  work; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal  into 
figures;  and  as  in  chasing,  gold  and 
silver  is  wrought  in  rilievo. 

D  AM'ASKIN,  n.  A  sabre,  so  called  from 
the  manufacture  of  Damascus. 

DAM'ASKING,  ppr.  Variegating  with 
flowers. 

DAM'ASK-PLUM,  n.  A  small  black 
plum. 

DAM'ASK-ROSE,  n.  A  species  of  rose 
which  is  red,  and  another  which  is 
white. 

DAMAS'SIN,  n.  A.  kind  of  damask, 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers  woven  in 
the  warp  and  woof;  or  occasionally 
with  silk  organization. 

DAME,  n.  [Fr.  dame ;  from  Lat.  domina, 
a  mistress  or  governess,  from  domo, 
Gr.  J«^a*,  to  subdue,  Eng,  to  tame.] 
Literally,  a  mistress :  hence,  a  lady ; 
originally,  the  title  of  honour  for  a 
woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  being  by  rank  a  lady ; 
the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  A 
matron  generally ;  a  woman  generally. 
Now  chiefly  used  in  the  compound 
Dame-school,  as  applied  to  an  elementary 
school  taught  exclusively  by  a  female. 

DAME'S- VIOLET, )  n.  A  plant  of  the 

DAME-WORT,  (  genus  Hesperis, 
H.  matronalis,  class  Tetradynamia,  or- 
der siliquosa,  Linn.;  nat.  order  Cruci- 
fera;.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
high;  its  flowers  are  pale,  purplish, 
and  sweet-scented,  especially  in  the 
evening.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  and  grows  on  banks  and 
in  bushy  places. 

DA'MIANISTS,  in  Church  history,  a 
sect  who  denied  any  distinction  in  the 
Godhead;  believing  in  one  single  na- 
ture, yet  calling  God,  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

DAM'MARIN,  n.  A  name  applied  to 
a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  two 
species  of  Dammara,  the  one  found  in 
Amboyna,  D.  orientalis,  the  other  in 
New  Zealand,  D.  australis.  The  lat- 
ter is  commonly  called  the  Cowdie  pine, 
or  the  Kawrie  tree.  They  belong  to  the 
nat.  order  Coniferae. 

DAM'MED,  pp.  Confined  or  shut  in  by 
means  of  a  dam. 

DAM'MING,  pp.  Confining  water  by 
means  of  a  dam. 

DAMN,  r.  t.  [Lat.  damno;  Fr.  damner; 
Port,  danar.  The  Portuguese  word  is 
rendered  to  hurt,  to  damnify,  to  cor- 
rupt or  spoil,  to  undo  or  ruin,  to  bend, 
to  crook,  to  make  mad.  The  latter 
sense  would  seem  to  be  from  the  Lat. 
J  ..c  u*t  and  damnum  is  by  Varro  re- 


ferred to  demendo,  demo,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  de  and  emo. 
But  qn.,  for  damno  and  condemno  coin- 
cide with  the  English  doom.]  1.  To 
sentence  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future 
state;  to  punish  in  hell. 

He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ; 
Mark  xvi. 

2.  To  condemn ;  to  decide  to  be  wrong 
or  worthy  of  punishment;  to  censure; 
to  reprobate. 

He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat; 
Rom.  xiv. 

3.  To  condemn;  to  explode;  to  decide 
to  be  bad,  mean,  or  displeasing,  by  hiss- 
ing or  any  mark  of  disapprobation ;  as, 
to  damn  a  play,  or  a  mean  author. — 4. 
A  word  used  in  profaneness;  a  term  of 
execration. 

DAM'NABLE,  a.  That  may  be  damned 
or  condemned;  deserving  damnation; 
worthy  of  eternal  punishment.  More 
generally,  that  which  subjects  or  ren- 
ders liable  to  damnation;  as,  damnable 
heresies;  2  Pet.  ii. — 2.  In  a  low  or  lu- 
dicrous sense,  odious,  detestable,  or  per- 
nicious. 

DAM'NABLENESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  deserving  damnation. 

DAM'NABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
incur  eternal  punishment,  or  so  as  to 
exclude  mercy. — 2.  In  a  low  sense, 
odiously ;  detestably ;  sometimes  exces- 
sively. 

DAMNA'TION,    n.     [Lat.   damnatio.] 

1.  Sentence  or  condemnation  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  in  the  future  state; 
or  the  state  of  eternal  torments. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell? 
Matt,  xxiii. 

2.  Condemnation. 

DAM'NATORY,  a.    Containing  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation. 

DAM'NED,  pp.  Sentenced  to  everlast- 
ing punishment  in  a  future  state;  con- 
demned— 2.  a.  Hateful;  detestable; 
abominable;  a  word  chiefly  used  in 
profaneness  by  persons  of  vulgar  man- 
ners. 

DAMNI'FIC,  a.  [See  DAMNIFY.]  Pro- 
curing loss;  mischievous. 

DAM'NIFIED,  pp.  [See  DAMNIFY.] 
Injured;  endamaged. 

DAM'NIFY,  r.  t.  [Lat.  damnifico;  dam- 
num and  facio.]  1.  To  cause  loss  or 
damage  to ;  to  hurt  in  estate  or  interest ; 
to  injure;  to  endamage;  as,  to  damnify 
a  man  in  his  goods  or  estate. — 2.  To 
hurt;  to  injure;  to  impair;  applied  to 
the  person. 

DAMNIFYING, ppr.  Hurting;  injur- 
ing; impairing. 

DAM'NING,  ppr.  Dooming  to  endless 
punishment;  condemning. — 2.  a.  That 
condemns  or  exposes  to  damnation;  as, 
a  damning  sin. 

DAM'NINGNESS,  ».  Tendency  to 
bring  damnation. 

Damnum  absque  injuria.  [Lat.]  Loss 
without  injury,  of  the  which  the  law 
can  take  cognizance.  Damnum  fatale. 
[Lat.]  In  Scots  law,  unavoidable  loss 
or  damage. 

DAMP,  a.  [Ger.  dampf;  D.  damp  ;  Dan. 
damp,  steam,  vapour,  fog,  smoke ;  per  - 
haps  steam  is  from  the  same  root,  from 
wasting;  Sans,  dhuma.]  1.  Moist; 
humid;  being  in  a  state  between  dry 
and  wet;  as,  a  damp  cloth;  damp  air; 
sometimes  foggy ;  as,  the  atmosphere  is 
damp;  but  it  may  be  damp  without 
visible  vapour. — 2.  Dejected  ;  sunk; 
depressed;  chilled.  [Unusual.] 

DAMP,  n.     Moist  air;  humidity;  mois- 

I    ture ;  fog. — 2.  Dejection ;  depression  of 
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spirits ;  chill.  We  say,  to  strike  a  damp, 
or  to  cast  a  damp,  on  the  spirits. — ;i- 
Damps,  plu.  Noxious  exhalations  issu- 
ing from  the  earth,  and  deleterious  or 
fatal  to  animal  life.  These  are  often 
known  to  exist  in  wells  which  continue 
long  covered  and  not  used,  and  in  mines 
and  coal-pits;  and  sometimes  they  issue 
from  the  old  lavas  of  volcanoes.  These 
damps  are  usually  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
vulgarly  called  choke-damp,  which  in- 
stantly suft'ocates.;  or  some  inflammable 
gas,  called  fire-damp. 

DAMP,  v.  «.  To  moisten;  to  make  hu- 
mid, or  moderately  wet 2.  To  chill; 

to  deaden;  to  depress  or  deject;  to 
abate ;  as,  to  damp  the  spirits ;  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  passion. — 3.  To  weaken ; 
to  make  dull;  as,  to  damp  sound. — 4. 
To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or 
vigour;  to  make  languid;  to  discou- 
rage; as,  to  damp  industry. 

DAMPED,  pp.  Chilled;  depressed; 
abated;  weakened;  checked;  discou- 
raged. 

DAMP'EN,  r.  t.  To  make  damp  or 
moist. 

DAMP'ENING,  ppr.     Making  damp. 

DAMP'ER,  n.  An  iron  plate  sliding 
across  a  flue,  so  as  to  contract  or  alto- 
gether close  the  passage,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  draught  of  the  furnace. — 
2.  A  part  of  a  piano-forte,  by  which 
the  sound  is  deadened. 

DAMPING, ppr.  Chilling; deadening; 
dejecting;  abating;  checking;  weaken- 
ing. 

DAMP'ISH,  a.  Moderately  damp,  or 
moist. 

DAMP'ISHLY,  adv.  In  a  dampish 
manner. 

DAMP'ISHNESS,  n.  A  moderate  de- 
gree of  dampness,  or  moistness ;  slight 
humidity. 

DAMPNESS,  n.  Moisture;  fogginess; 
moistness ;  moderate  humidity ;  as,  the 
dampness  ef  the  air,  of  the  ground,  or 
of  a  cloth. 

DAMPS,  n.     [See  DAMP.] 

DAMP'Y,  a.  Moist;  damp;  dejected; 
sorrowful.  [LU.  us.] 

DAM'SEL,  n.  (,  as  z.)  [Fr.  damoiselle 
and  demoiselle,  a  gentlewoman,  and 
damoiseau,  a  spark  or  beau;  Norm. 
damoisells,  or  demicelles,  nobles,  sons 
of  kings,  princes,  knights,  lords,  ladies 
of  quality,  and  damoyseles,  damsels; 
female  infants;  Sp.  damisola,  a  young 
gentlewoman,  any  girl  not  of  the  lower 
class.  The  Arm.  ma-mesell,  va-mesell, 
or  man-mesell,  a  woman  or  madam, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  first  syllable 
is  a  prefix,  and  mesell,  Eng.  miss,  a  dis- 
tinct word.  But  damoiselle,  Norm. 
demicelle,  from  which  we  have  damsel, 
is  doubtless  from  the  Italian  damiaella, 
a  diminutive  formed  from  dama,  like 
the  Lat.  domicilium  from  domus,  and 
penicillus  from  the  root  of  penna.  The 
Italian  damiaello,in  the  masculine  gen- 
der, shows  the  propriety  of  the  ancient 
application  of  damsel  to  males.]  A 
young  woman.  Formerly,  a  young  man 
or  woman  of  noble  or  genteel  extrac- 
tion ;  as  Damsel  Pepin ;  Damsel  Rich- 
ard, prince  of  Wales.  It  is  now  used 
only  of  young  women,  and  is  applied  to 
any  class  of  young  unmarried  wo  en, 
unless  to  the  most  vulgar,  and  some- 
times to  country  girls. 

With  her  train  of  damteli  she  was  gone. 
Dr  yiten 

Thon  Boaz  said,  whose  damtel  ii   tbii  ? 
Ruth  ii. 

This  word  is  rarely  used  in  conver- 
sation, or  even  in  prose  writings  of  the 
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present  day ;  but  it  occurs  frequently 
•in  the  scriptures,  and  in  poetry. 

DAM'SON,  7i.  (dam'zn.)  [contracted 
from  damascene,  the  Damascus  plum.] 
The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Prnnus 
domestica;  a  small  black  plum.  The 
finest  variety  of  this  sort  of  plum  is 
that  called  the  Shropshire  damson, 
which  is  extensively  multiplied  iu  the 
nurseries  by  grafting. 

DAN,  71.  [Sp.  don.  Qu.  from  daminus, 
or  Ar.  dnHiiii,  to  be  chief,  to  judge, 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth.  yn,  dun.]  A 
title  of  honour  equivalent  to  master, 
don,  or  sir;  used  by  Shakspeare,  Prior, 
&c.,  but  now  obsolete. — 2.  A  small 
truck  or  sledge  used  in  mines  to  con- 
vey the  coals  to  the  pit-mouth. 

DXNCE,  t).  i.  [Fr.  danser;  Arm.  danf- 
zal;  G.  tanzen.  Qu.  the  radical  letters, 
and  the  Oriental  yvr,  dutz,  with  a 
casual  71.]  1.  Primarily,  to  leap  or 
spring;  hence,  to  leap  or  move  with 
measured  steps,  regulated  by  a  tune, 
sung  or  played  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  to  leap  or  step  with  graceful 
motions  of  the  body,  corresponding 
with  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an 
instrument. 

Then-  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance  ;  Eccles.  Hi. 

9:  To  leap  and  frisk  about;  to  move 
nimbly  or  up  and  down. —  To  dance 
attendance,  to  wait  with  obsequious- 
ness; to  strive  to  please  and  gain  favour 
by  assiduous  attentions  and  officious 
civilities;  as,  to  dance  attendance  at 
court. 

DXNCE,  v.  t.  To  make  to  dance;  to 
move  up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth; 
to  dandle;  as,  to  dance  a  child  on  the 
knee. 

DXNCE,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  a  leap- 
ing and  frisking  about.  Appropriately, 
a  leaping  or  stepping  with  motions  of 
the  body  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a 
tune,  particularly  by  two  or  more  in 
concert.  A  lively  brisk  exercise  or 
amusement,  in  which  the  movements  of 
the  persons  are  regulated  by  art,  in 
figure,  and  by  the  sound  of  instruments, 
in  measure. — 2.  A  tune  by  which  dan- 
cing is  regulated,  as  the  minuet,  the 
waltz,  the  cotillon,  &c. 
DANC'ED,  pp.  Moved  up  and  down, 
backward  or  forward,  in  measured 
steps. 

DANC'ER,  71.  One  who  practises 
dancing,  or  is  skilful  in  the  perfor- 
mance. 

DAN'CETTE,  a.  In  her.,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bor- 
dure  or  ordinary 
is  indented  very 
largely,  the  large-  ^rlN  x^V  X* 
ness  of  the  inden-  f" 
tures  being  the  • 
only  thing  that  dis-  |^  •Njiik'  sj'  x 
tinguishes  it  from 
indented.  Dancette. 

DAN'CETTE,      n. 
In    arch,    the     cheveron    or    zigzag 


moulding  peculiar  to  Norman  archi- 
tecture. 

DXNC'ING,  ppr.    Leaping  and  step- 
ping to  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an 


instrument ;  moving  in  measured  steps ; 
frisking  about. 

)ANC'ING,  7i.  A  graceful  movement 
of  the  figure,  accompanied  by  gestures 
and  attitudes  indicative  of  certain  men- 
tal emotions,  and  by  measured  steps  iu 
harmony  with  a  piece  of  music  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose. 

DANC'ING-MASTER,  n.  One  who 
teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 

DXNC'ING-SeilOOL,  n.  A  school  in 
which  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught. 

DAN'DELION,  «.  [Fr.  dent  de  lion, 
linn's  tooth.]  A  well  known  plant  of 
the  genus  Leontodon,  L.  taraxacum 
or  Taraxacum  oflicinale,  having  a  naked 
stalk  with  one  large  flower,  and  a 
tapering  milky  perennial  root,  resem- 
bling that  of  succory.  The  root  is 
sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and 
employed  to  adulterate  coffee.  The 
seed  of  the  plant  is  furnished  with  a 
most  elegant  flying  apparatus,  and  is 
transported  far  and  wide  by  the  wind. 
Class  Syngenesia,  order  polygamia 
requalis,  nat.  order  Compositor. 

DAN'DEU,  t).  t.  To  wander  about;  to 
talk  incoherently. 

DAN'DirRAT,  n.  [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny ; 
It.  dondolone,  a  loiterer;  dondolo,  any 
thing  swinging;  dondolare,  to  swing, 
to  loiter.  The  Sp.  and  Port,  tonto,  a 
dolt,  may  be  of  the  same  family.  Qu. 
prat.]  A  little  fellow;  an  urchin;  a 
word  of  fondness  or  contempt.  Origin- 
ally, a  small  piece  of  money  coined  by 
Henry  VII. 

DAN'DLE,  v.  t.  [G.  tandeln,  to  toy,  to 
trifle,  to  lounge,  to  dandle ;  Fr.  dan- 
diner,  to  jog;  It.  dondolare,  to  swing, 
to  loiter ;  Sp.  and  Port,  tontear,  to  dote, 
to  talk  nonsense ;  Scot,  dandill,  dander, 
to  saunter  idly.  These  words  seem  to 
be  allied.]  1.  To  shake  or  jolt  on  the 
knee,  as  an  infant;  to  move  up  and 
down  in  the  hand;  literally,  to  amuse 
by  play. 

Ye  shall  be  dandled  on  her  knees;  Is.  Ixvi. 

2.  To  fondle ;  to  amuse ;  to  treat  as  a 
child;  to  toy  with. 

1  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus. 

Addhon. 

3.  tTo  delay;  to  protract  by  trifles. 
DAN'DLED,  pp.    Danced  on  the  knee, 

or  in  the  arms ;  fondled ;  amused  by 
trifles  or  play. 

DAN'DLER,  n.  One  who  dandles  or 
fondles  children. 

DAN'DRUFF,  n.  [Qu.  Sax.  tan,  a  scab, 
tetter,  and  drof,  sordid ;  or  Fr.  teigne, 
Arm.  iign,  or  taign.]  A  scurf  which 
forms  on  the  head,  and  comes  off  in 
small  scales  or  particles. 

DAN'DY,  n.  [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny,  a 
silly  fellow.]  In  modern  usage,  a  male 
of  the  human  species,  who  dresses  him- 
self like  a  doll,  and  who  carries  his 
character  on  his  back ;  a  fop,  a  cox- 
comb. 

DAN'DTISII,  a.     Like  a  dandy. 

DAN'DYISM,  7i.  The  manners  and 
dress  of  a  dandy. 

DANE,  71.     A  native  of  Denmark. 

DANEGELT,  or  DANEGELD,  n. 
[Dane  and  gelt,  geld,  money.]  In  Eng- 
land, an  annual  tax  formerly  laid  on 
the  English  nation,  for  maintaining 
forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  fur- 
nish tribute  to  procure  peace.  It  was 
at  first  one  shilling,  and  afterward  two, 
for  every  hide  of  land,  except  such  as 
belonged  to  the  church. 

DANEWGRT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sambucus;  a  species  of  elder,  called 
dwarf-elder  or  wall-wort. 

DANGER,  n.  [Fr.  Arm.  Scot,  danger; 
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Norm,  daungerous,  dubious.  This  word 
in  Scottish,  according  to  iTamieson,  sig- 
nifies peril,  power,  or  dominion,  doubt, 
hesitation.  In  Chaucer,  it  signifies 
peril,  and  coyness,  sparingness  or  cus- 
tody. In  old  English  laws,  it  denotes 
a  payment  in  money  by  forest  tenants, 
to  their  lord,  for  permission  to  plough 
and  sow  in  the  time  of  pannage  or 
mast-feeding.  The  primary  sense  is 
not  obvious.  Spenser  has  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 

Valiant  lie  should  be  as  fire, 
Showing  danger  more  than  ire.] 
Peril;  risk;  hazard;  exposure  to  injury, 
loss,  pain,  or  other  evil.     It  is  easy  tu 
boast  of  despising  death,  when  there  is 
no  danger. 

Our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught ; 
Arts  xix. 

DANGER,  i).  t.  To  put  in  hazard;  to 
expose  to  loss  or  injury.  But  rarely 
used.  [See  ENDANGER,  which  is  gene- 
rally used.] 

ANGERLESS,  a.  Free  from  danger; 
without  risk.  [Lti.  us.] 
DANGEROUS, a.  Perilous; hazardous; 
exposing  to  loss;  unsafe;  full  of  risk; 
as,  a  dangerous  voyage ;  a  dangerous 
experiment. — 2.  Creating  danger ;  caus- 
ing risk  of  evil ;  as,  a  dangerous  man ;  a 
dangerous  conspiracy. 
DANGEROUSLY,  adv.  "With  danger; 
with  risk  of  evil;  with  exposure  to  in- 
jury or  ruin;  hazardously;  perilously; 
as,  to  be  dangerously  sick ;  dangerously 
situated. 

DANGEROUSNESS,  n.  Danger;  ha- 
zard; peril;  a  state  of  being  exposed 
to  evil ;  as,  the  dangerousnt'ss  of  condi- 
tion, or  disease. 

DAN'GLE,  v.  i.  [Dan.  dingier,  to  swing 
to  and  fro.     Qu.  dandle,  or  Ch.  Syr 
'jpp,  tekal.]     1.  To  hang  loose,  flowing 
snaking,  or  waving ;  to  hang  and  swing 
He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle.  Hitdibnts. 
2.  To  hang  on  any  one ;  to  be  a  hum- 
ble, officious  follower;  with  after  or 
about;  as,  to  dangle  about  a  woman ;  to 
dangle  after  a  minister  for  favours. 
DAN'GLER,  71.     One  who  dangles  or 
hangs  about.   It  is  spoken  particularly 
of  men  who  hang  about  women. 
DAN'GLING,  ppr.     Hanging  loosely; 
busily  or  officiously  adhering  to. 
DANISH,  a.     Belonging  to  the  Danes 
or  Denmark. 

DANISH,  n.  The  language  of  the  Danes. 
DANK,  a.  [Qu.  Ger.  tunhen,  to  dip.] 

Damp;  moist;  humid;  wet. 
DANK,  71.     Moisture;  humidity. 
DANK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  damp. 
DANK'ISIINESS,  71.    Dampness;  hu- 
midity. 

DANU'BIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
river  Danube. 

DA'OURITE.  TI.  A  mineral,  called  ru- 
bellite,  resembling  schorl,  but  differing 
from  it  iu  chemical  characters.  Its 
colour  is  red  of  various  shades. 
DAP,  i).  i.  [Goth,  daupyan,  to  dip.]  To 
drop  or  let  fall  into  the  water ;  a  word 
used  by  anglers. 

DAPAT'ICAL.a.  [Lat. dupes.]  Sump- 
tuous in  cheer. 

DAPE'DIUM,  or  DAPE'DIUS,  n.  [2,- 
Ti3»»,  a  pavement.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  of  the  lias.  The  surface  of  the 
scales  resembles  a  tesselated  pavement. 
DAPH'NATE,  71.  A  compound  of  the 
bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne  Alpina 
with  a  base. 

DAPH'NE,  71.  The  spurge  laurel  tree. 
A  genus  of  thymelaceous  plants,  con- 
taining many  species,  inhabiting  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
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Asia.  Some  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  their  beauty  or 
fragrance,  others  are  of  medicinal  im- 
portance ;  and  a  few  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  paper. 
Among  the  species  are  the  spurge  flax, 
the  spurge-laurel,  the  spurge-olive,  and 
the  mezereon. 

DAPH'NIN,  or  DAPH'NINE,  n.  The 
bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne  Alpino, 
discovered  by  Vauquelin.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  small  crystals,  hard,  transpa- 
rent, of  a  grayish  colour,  and  a  bitter 
taste. 

DAP'IFER,  n.  [Lat.  dopes,  feast,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  One  who  brings  meat 
to  the  table.  Formerly,  the  title  or 
office  of  the  grand-master  of  a  king's 
household.  It  still  subsists  in  Ger- 
many. 

DAP'PER,a.  [D. dapper, brave, valiant; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  tapper;  Ger.  tapfer.] 
Active;  nimble;  brisk;  or  little  and 
active;  neat;  tight;  as,  a  dapper  fel- 
low :  a  dapper  spark. 

DAP'PERLING,  n.  A  dwarf;  a  dan- 
diprat. 

DAP'PLE,  a.  [most  probably  allied  to 
tabby,  and  from  dipping,  or  to  W. 
davnu,  to  drop.  The  word  signifies 
spotted,  and  spots  are  often  from  drop- 
ping or  sprinkling.]  Marked  with  spots ; 
spotted ;  variegated  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours  or  shades  of  colour,  as, 
a  dapple-bay  or  dapple-yray;  applied 
to  a  horse  or  other  beast.  It  may  some- 
times express  streaked,  but  this  is  not 
its  true  signification. 

DAP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  spot ;  to  variegate 
with  spots. 

The  gentle  day 

Dappfei  the  drowsy  east  with  ifiott  of 
gray,  5AnA. 

The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose. 

Prior. 

DAP'PLED,  pp.  Spotted;  variegated 
with  spots  of  different  colours  or  shades 
of  colour. 

DAP'PLING,  ppr.  Variegating  with 
spots. 

DAP'TUS,  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Harpalidu.-. 

DART  I  "'  ^  nsk  fr"100-  'n  tne  Severn. 
DARE,  v.  i.  pret.  durst.  [Sax.  dear- 
ran,  durran;  Ger.  diirfen;  Sw.  dierf, 
bold;  dierftas,  to  dare,  and  tiiras, 
to  dare ;  Dan.  tor,  to  dare,  and  tor, 
dry,  torrid,  Lat.  torreo ;  Dan.  tiir- 
ked,  dryness,  barrenness ;  torstia, 
thirsty.  The  German  diirfen,  com- 
pounded, bedurfen,  signifies  to  want,  to 
need,  to  lack,  and  this  in  Dutch  is  der- 
ven.  The  Sw.  dare,  rash,  mad,  sottish, 
dara,  to  infatuate,  Dan.  daarer,  may  be 
of  the  same  family.  The  Gr.  3-o^'fu, 
and  Russ.  derzayu,  to  dare,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  word.  Ar.  dkaura,  to 
be  bold,  audacious ;  to  be  angry,  or 
averse ;  to  be  terrified,  to  flee.  So  in 
Sw.  darra,  to  tremble.  The  sense  of 
boldness,  daring,  is  sometimes  from  the 
sense  of  advancing;  but  some  of  the 
senses  of  these  words  indicate  the 
sense  of  receding.]  To  have  courage 
for  any  purpose;  to  have  strength  of 
mind  or  hardihood  to  undertake  any 
thing ;  to  be  bold  enough ;  not  to  be 
afraid ;  to  venture ;  to  be  adventurous. 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

Shak. 

Dare  any  of  you  go  to  law  before  the 
nnjust?  1  Cor.  vi. 

None  of  his  disciple*  durst  aak  him,  who 
art  Hum?  John  xxi. 


In  this  intransitive  sense,  dare  K  not 
generally  followed  by  the  sign  to  before 
auother  verb  in  the  infinitive;  though 
to  may  be  used  with  propriety.  In 
German,  the  verb  is  numbered  among 
the  auxiliaries.  In  the  transitive  form, 
it  is  regular :  thus, 

DARE,  t).  t.  pret.  and  pp.  dared.  To 
challenge ;  to  provoke ;  to  defy ;  as,  to 
dare  a  man  to  fight. 

Time,  1  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth,  and  surh  a  lover.  Drydtii. 
To  dare  larks,  to  catch  them  by  means 
of  a  looking-glass,  or  by  keeping  a  bird 
of  prey  hovering  aloft,  which  keeps 
them  in  a  maze  till  caught ;  to  terrify 
or  amaze. 

DARE.t  n.  Defiance ;  challenge. 

DARE,  n.  A  small  fish,  the  same  as  the 
dace. 

DARED,  pp.  Challenged  ;  defied. 

DAREFUL,t  a.  Full  of  defiance. 

DARERJn.  One  who  dares  or  defies. 

DAR'I€,  n.  A  guld  coin  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  weighing  about  129  graius,  value 
about  twenty-five  shillings. 

DARING,  ppr.  Having  courage  suffi- 
cient for  a  purpose;  cliallenging;  defying. 
2.  a.  Bold;  courageous; intrepid;  fear- 
less; adventurous;  brave;  stout. 

Grieve  not,  O  daring  prince,  that  noble 
heart.  Pape. 

S.  Audacious;  impudently  bold  and  de- 
fying ;  as  in  heaven-daring,  defying  Al- 
mighty power. 

DARING,  n.  A  bold  act;  a  hazardous 
attempt. 

DARINGLY,  adv.  Boldly;  courage- 
ously ;  fearlessly;  impudently. 

The  principles  of  our  holy  religion  are 
daringly  attacked  from  the  press.  Alum. 

DARIN  GNESS,  n.  Boldness;  courage- 
ousness ;  audaciousness. 

DARK,  a.  [Sax.  deorc;  Ir.  durcha;  Pers. 
tirah,  dark;  tirak,  dark,  darkness.]  1. 
Destitute  of  light;  obscure.  A  dark 
atmosphere  is  one  which  prevents  vi- 
sion.— 2.  Wholly  or  partially  black;  hav- 
ing the  quality  opposite  to  white;  as, 
a  dark  colour  or  substance.  —  3. 
Gloomy;  disheartening;  having  unfa- 
vourable prospects;  as,  a  dark  time  in 
political  affairs. 

There  is,  in  every  true  woman's  heart,  a 
spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  beams  and 
blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity.  Irving. 
4.  Obscure;  not  easily  understood  or 
explained;  as,  a  dark  passage  in  an 
author ;  a  dark  saying.. — 5.  Mysterious ; 
as,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  often 
dark  to  human  reason. — 6.  Not  en- 
lightened with  knowledge;  destitute 
of  learning  and  science;  rude ;  ignorant ; 
as,  a  dark  age. — 7.  Not  vivid;  partially 
black;  Lev.  xiii. — 8.  t  Blind.  —  9. 
Gloomy;  not  cheerful;  as,  a  dark  tem- 
per.— 10.  Obscure;  concealed;  secret; 
not  understood;  as,  a  dark  design. — 
11.  Unclean;  foul. — 12.  Opaque.  But 
dark  and  opaque  are  not  synonymous. 
Chalk  is  opaque,  but  not  dark — 13. 
Keeping  designs  concealed. 

The.  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius.     Gibbon. 

DARK,  n.  [Sans,  tareki.]  Darkness ;  ob- 
scurity ;  the  absence  of  light.  We  say, 
we  can  hear  in  the  dark. 

Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  darlsf 
Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
2.  Obscurity;  secrecy;  a  state  unknown; 
as,  things  done  in  the  dark. — 3.  Ob- 
scurity; a  state  of  ignorance;  as,  we  are 
all  in  the  ilnrk. 

DARK.t  r.  t.  To  darken;  to  obscure. 

DARK-BROWED,  a.  Stern  of  aspect ; 

frowning ;  as,  dark-browed  Hotspur. 
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I)AKK-€OLOURED,a.  Having  a  dark 
hue. 

DARKEN,  ».  /.   (darkn.)   [Sax.  adeor- 

cian.]   1.  To  make  dark;  to  deprive  of 

light ;  as,  close  the  shutters  aud  darken 

the  room. — 2.  To  obscure;  to  cloud. 

His  confidence  seldom  darkened  hU  fore 

Sight.  K:i:.<n. 

3.  To  make  black. 

The  locusts  darkened  the  land  ;  Ex.  x. 

4.  To  make  dim;  to  deprive  of  vision. 
Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  /  Horn.  xi. 

5.  To  render  gloomy ;  as,  all  joy  is 
darkened;  Is.  x.\iv. — &  To  deprive  of 
intellectual  vision ;  to  render  ignorant 
or  stupid. 

Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened;  Rom.  i. 
Having  the  understanding  darkened;  Eph. 
iv. 

7.  To  obscure;  to  perplex;  to  render 
less  clear  or  intelligible. 

Who  is   this  that  daikeneth  counsel   by 
words  without  knowledge?  Job  xxxviii. 

8.  To  render  less  white  or  clear ;  to 
tan;   as,   a  burning  sun  darkens  the 
complexion. — 9.  To  sully;  to  make  foul 

DARK'EN,   v.    i.    To   grow   dark    or 

darker;    also,  to  grow   less  white  or 

clear. 
DARK'ENED,  pp.  Deprived  of  light 

obscured ;  rendered  dim ;  made  black  ; 

made  ignorant. 

DARK'ENEH,  n.  That  which  darkens. 
DARK'ENING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  light; 

obscuring ;  making  black,  or  less  whitu 

or  clear;  clouding. 
DARK-EYED,  Having  dark  eyes. 
DARK'-HOUSE,  n.  An  old  word  for  a 

mad-house. 

DXRKISH,  a.  Dusky;  somewhat  dark. 
DARK'LING,  a.  Being  in  the  dark,  or 

without  light;  a  poetical  urord. 
DARK'LY,    adv.    Obscurely;     dimly; 

blindly;   uncertainly;    with   imperfect 

light,  clearness,  or  knowledge. 

They  learn  only  what  tradition  has  dark- 
It]  conveyed  to  them. 
DARK-MINDED,  a.    Having  a  dark, 

close,  or  revengeful  mind. 
DARK'NESS,  n.  Absence  of  light. 

And  darkneit  was  on  the  faee  of  the  deep; 

Gen.  i. 

2.  Obscurity ;    want    of    clearness  or 
perspicuity ;  that  quality  or  state  which 
renders  any  thing  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood ;  as,  the  darkness  of  counsels. — 

3.  A  state  of  being  intellectually  cloud- 
ed; ignorance. 

Men  loved  darkneii  rather  thnn  light; 
John  iii. 

4.  A  private  place ;  secrecy ;  privacy. 
What  1  tell  you  mdarknen,  that  speak  re 

in  light ;   Matt.  x. 

5.  Infernal  gloom  ;  hell ;  as,  utter  dark- 
ness ;  Matt.  xxii. — 6.  Great  trouble  and 
distress;  calamities;  perplexities. 

A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  daikntu  ;  Joe) 
ii ;    Is.  viii. 

7.  Empire  of  Satan. 

Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkneii;   Col.  i. 

8.  Opaqueness. 

Land  of  darkneit,  the  grave ;  Jnb  x. 

DARK'SOME,  a.  Dark;  gloomy;  ob- 
scure; as,  a  darksome  house;  &  dark- 
some cloud. 

DARK-SOULED,  a.  Having  a  dark 
soul. 

DARK' -WORKING,  a.  Working  in 
darkness,  or  in  secrecy. 

DAR'LING,  a.  [Sax.  deorling ;  dear, 
dear,  and  Una,  which  primarily  denotes 
likeness,  and  in  some  words,  is  a  dimi- 
nutive. So  in  Ger.  liebling,  one  beloved. 
D.  lievelina.  See.  DZAR.]  Dearly  be- 
I  loved;  favourite;  regarded  with  great 
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kindness  and  tenderness;  as,  a  darlimj 
child;  a  darling  science. 

DXR'LING,  n.  One  much  beloved-;  a 
favourite;  as,  that  son  was  the  dar- 
ling of  his  father. 

DXRN,  v.  t.  [W.  darn  ;  Arm.  darn  ;  Fr. 
darne;  a  piece  or  patch;  probably 
from  dearn;  to  hide  or  conceal.]  To 
mend  a  rent  or  hole,  by  imitating  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  or  stuff  with  yarn 
or  thread  and  a  needle ;  to  sew  together 
with  yarn  or  thread.  It  is  used  parti- 
cularly of  stockings. 

DARN,  n.  A  place  mended  by  darning. 

DARN'ED,  pp.  Mended  by  imitating  the 
texture  of  the  cloth. 

DARN'EL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lo- 
lium,  a  kind  of  grass; 
Triandria  digynia,  Linn.; 
nat.  order  Graminese. 
The  L.  perenne,  or  red 
darnel,  is  the  common 
rye-grass,  one  of  our 
best  cultivated  grasses. 
The  L.  arvense,  or  white 
darnel,  grows  in  culti- 
vated fields,  but  is  not 
common.  The  L.  temu- 
lentum  or  bearded  darnel, 
is  the  only  poisonous 
British  grass.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  infelix  lolium 
of  Virgil,  and  the  tares 
of  Scripture.  Its  pro- 
perties are  said  to  be 
narcotic  and  stupifying, 
and  it  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  corn  fields. 

DARN'ER,  n.   One  who         Darnel, 
mends  by  darning.  C-.  Temutatum.) 

DARN'ING,  ppr.  Mending  in  imitation 
of  the  original  texture;  sewing  to- 
gether, as  a  torn  stocking  or  cloth. 

DARN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  mending,  as 
a  hole  in  a  garment. 

DAROO'-TREE.n.  Theseus  si/camonis, 
or  Egyptian  sycamore. 

DAR'RAIN,t  v.  t.  [Norm,  dareigner, 
derener,  dereigner,  deraigner,  to  prove, 
to  testify,  to  clear  himself,  to  institute ; 
noun,  darrein,  or  derene,  or  tfreigne, 
proof;  also,  derreiner,  to  endeavour. 
In  Chaucer,  the  word  is  interpreted  to 
contest. 

But  for  thou  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
And  wilnest  to  darrtiine  hire  by  batailie. 

The  word  is  probably  compound.  But 
neither  the  origin  nor  the  signification 
is  obvious.]  To  prepare,  or  to  order; 
or  to  try  ;  to  endeavour;  to  prove;  to 
apply  to  the  contest. 

DART,  n.  [Fr.  dard;  Arm.  dared  or 
dard;  In  Sw.  dart  is  a  dagger.  The 
word  is  from  some  verb  signifying  to 
throw  or  thrust.  In  Gr.  3o§u  is  a  spear 
or  lance.]  1.  A  pointed  missile  weapon 
to  be  thrown  by  the  hand;  a  short 
lance. — 2.  Any  missile  weapon;  that 
which  pierces  and  wounds. 

And  from  about  tier  shot  darts  of  desire. 

DART,  v.  t.  To  throw  a  pointed  instru- 
ment with  a  sudden  thrust;  as,  to  dart 
a  javelin.  2.  To  throw  suddenly  or 
rapidly;  to  send;  to  emit;  to  shoot 
applied  to  small  objects  which  pass  will 
velocity;  as,  Hie  sun  darts  his  beams 
on  the  earth. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart 
Pope 

DART,  u.  i.  To  fly  or  shoot,  as  a  dart 
to  fly  rapidly.    2.  To  spring  and  run 
with  velocity;  to  start  suddenly  an< 
run;  as,   the    deer  darted   from    th 
thicket. 


DARTED,  pp.  Thrown  or  hurled  as  a 
pointed  instrument ;  sent  with  velocity. 
>ART'ER,  n.  One  who  throws  a  dart. 
'2.  A  name  given  to  certain  web-footed 
birds  of  the  Pelican  family. 

DARTING, ppr.  Throwing,  as  a  dart; 
hurling  darts;  flying  rapidly. 

DART"INGLY,  adv.  Rapidly;  like  a 
dart. 

DARTROUS,  a.  [Fr.  dartre,  letter.]  A 
vague  term  relating  to  a  kind  of  cu- 
taneous disease,  of  no  definite  character. 
)ASH,  u.  t.  [In  Dan.  dash  signifies  a 
blow;  in  Sw.  dasha,  to  strike;  in  Scot. 
dusch,  to  rush.  In  Persic  taz  or  tauz, 
is  an  assault  on  an  enemy.]  1.  To  strike 
suddenly  or  violently,  whether  throw- 
ing or  falling;  as,  to  dash  one  stone 
against  another. 

Lest  thou  <!><*/!  thy  foot  against  a  stone; 
Matt.  iv. 

2.  To  strike  and  bruise  or  break;  to 
break  by  collision ;    but  usually  with 
the  words  in  pieces. 

Thou  shall  dash  them  in  pieces,  as  a  pot- 
ter's vessel ;   Ps.  ii. 

3.  To  throw  water  suddenly,  in  separ- 
ate portions ;  as,  to  dash  water  on  the 
head. — 4.  To  bespatter;  to  sprinkle ;  as, 
to  dash  a  garment. — 5.  To  strike  and 
break  or  disperse. 

At  once  the    brushing    oars  and   brazen 

prow 

Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depth 
below.  Drydtni. 

6.  To  mix  and  reduce  or  adulterate  by 
throwing  in  another  substance;  as,  to 
dash  wine  with  water;  the  story  is 
dashed  with  fables. — 7.  To  form  or 
sketch  out  in  haste,  carelessly.  [  Unus- 
ual.]— 8.  To  erase  at  a  stroke;  to  strike 
out;  to  blot  out  or  obliterate;  as,  to 
dash  out  a  line  or  word. — 9.  To  break ; 
to  destroy ;  to  frustrate;  as,  to  dash  all 
their  schemes  and  hopes. — 10.  To  con- 
found ;  to  confuse ;  to  put  to  shame ;  to 
abash ;  to  depress  by  shame  or  fear ;  as, 
he  was  dashed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
judge. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded 
ear.  Pope. 

DASH,  t'.  i.  To  strike,  break,  scatter, 
and  Hy  off ;  as,  agitate  water  and  it  will 
dash  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel ;  the 
waves  dashed  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 
— 2.  To  rush,  strike,  and  break,  or  scat- 
ter; as,  the  waters  dashed  down  the 
precipice. — 3.  To  rush  with  violence, 
and  break  through;  as,  he  dashed  into 
the  enemy's  ranks;  or,  he  dashed 
through  thick  and  thin. 
DASH,  n.  Collision;  a  violent  striking 
of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dash  of  clouds. 
— 2.  Infusion;  admixture;  something 
thrown  into  another  substance;  as,  the 
wine  has  a  dash  of  water. 

Innocence  with  a  dash  of  fully.  Addison. 
3.  Admixture;  as,  red  with  a  d<i*li.  of 
purple. — 4.  A  rushing,  or  onset  with 
violence;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the 
enemy. — 5.  A  sudden  stroke;  a  blow; 
an  act. 

She  takes  upon  her  bravely  the  first  dash. 
S/mk. 

G.  A  flourish;  blustering  parade ;  as,  the 
young  fop  made  a  dash.  [Vulgar.] — 7 
A  mark  or  line  in  writing  or  printing 
noting  a  break  or  stop  in  the  sentence 
as  in  Virgil,  quos  ego — :  or  a  pause 
or  the  division  of  the  sentence.— 8.  Ii 
music  a  small  mark,  thus, ',  denoting  tha 
the  note  over  which  it  is  placed,  is  to 
be  performed  in  a  short  and  distinci 
manner. 

DASH-BOARD,  n.  A  board  placed  on 
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the  fore  part  of  a  chaise,  gig,  or 
other  vehicle,  to  prevent  water,  mud, 
or  snow,  from  being  thrown  upon  those 
in  the  vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

DASH'ED,p;>.  Struck  violently ;  driven 
against;  bruised,  broken,  or  scattered 
by  collision;  besprinkled;  mixed  or 
adulterated ;  erased,  blotted  out ;  brok- 
en; cast  down;  confounded;  abashed. 
JASH'ING,  ppr.  Driving  and  striking 
against;  striking  suddenly  or  violently; 
breaking  or  scattering  by  collision ;  in- 
fusing; mixing;  confounding;  blotting 
out;  rushing. — 2.  a.  Rushing;  driving; 
blustering;  as,  a  dashing  fellow. — 3.  a. 
Precipitate;  rushing  carelessly  on. 

DAS'TARD,  n.  [In  Sax.  adastriganis  to 
frighten,  to  deter.]  A  coward ;  a  pol- 
troon; one  who  meanly  shrinks  from 
danger. 

DAS'TARD,  a.  Cowardly;  meanly 
shrinking  from  danger. 

Curse  on  their  dastard  souls.       Addison. 

DAS'TARD,  r.  t.  To  make  cowardly; 
to  intimidate;  to  dispirit. 

DAS'TARDIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  cow- 
ardly. 

DAS'TARDIZED,  pp.  Made  cowardly. 

DAS'TAIIDIZUSG,  ppr.  Making  cow- 
ardly. 

DAS'TARDLINESS,  «.  [from  dastard- 
ly^] Cowardliness. 

DAS'TARDLY,  a.  Cowardly;  meanly 
timid;  base;  sneaking. 

DAS'TARDNESS,  n.  Cowardliness; 
mean  timorousness. 

DAS'TARDY,  n.  Cowardliness;  base 
timidity. 

DA'SYPUS,  n.  (3*n«  and  *•««)  The  ar- 
madillo, a  genus  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds. [See  A  RMADILLO.] 

DA'TA,  n.  plur.  [Lat.  data,  given.] 
Things  given  or  admitted;  quantities, 
principles,  or  facts  given,  known,  or 
admitted,  by  which  to  find  things  or 
resuHs  unknown.  In  general  mathe- 
matics, the  data  are  certain  things  or 
quantities  supposed  to  be  given  or 
known,  from  which  other  quantities  are 
discovered,  which  were  unknown,  or 
sought.  In  geometry,  data  or  datum, 
and  hypothesis,  are  synonymous  terms. 

D  A'TARY,  n.  An  officer  of  the  chancery 
of  Home,  who  affixes  the  datum  Roma; 
to  the  pope's  bulls. — 2.  The  employment 
of  a  datary. 

DATE,  n.  [Fr.  date;  L.  datum,  given, 
from  do,  to  give.]  1.  That  addition  to  a 
writing  which  specifies  the  year,  month, 
and  day  when  it  was  given  or  executed. 
In  letters,  it  notes  the  time  when  they 
are  written  or  sent ;  in  deeds,  contracts, 
wills,  and  other  papers,  it  specifies  the 
time  of  execution,  and  usually  the  time 
from  which  they  are  to  take  effect  and 
operate  on  the  rights  of  persons.  To 
the  date  is  usually  added  the  name  of 
the  place  where  a  writing  is  executed, 
and  this  is  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  date. — 2.  The  time  when  any  event 
happened,  when  any  thing  was  trans- 
acted, or  when  any  thing  is  to  be  done; 
as,  the  date  of  a  battle;  the  date  of 
Cesar's  arrival  in  Britain. — 3.  End; 
conclusion.  [Unusual.] 

What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  re- 
ceives its  date.  Pope 
4.  Duration;  continuance;  as,  ages  of 
endless  date. 

DATE,  v.  t.  To  write  or  note  the  time 
when  a  letter  is  written  or  a  writing 
executed;  to  express,  in  an  instrument, 
the  year,  month,  and  day  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  usually  the  place ;  as,  to  date 
a  letter,  a  bond,  a  deed,  or  a  charter. 
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— 2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of  an  event 
or  transaction.  Historiansdate  the  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy  at  different 
periods.  3.  To  note  the  time  when 
something  begins;  as,  to  date  a  disease 
or  a  calamity  from  a  certain  cause. 

DATE,  v.  i.  To  reckon. — 2.  To  begin; 
to  have  origin. 

The  Batavian    republic    date*  from  the 
successes  of  the  French  arms.      E.  Everett. 

DATE,  n.  [Fr.  datte,  for  dacte;  Lat. 
dactylus;  Gr.  SutarvXe*.]  The  fruit  of 
the  great  palm-tree,  or  date-tree,  the 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  used  extensively  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  of  some  countries 
of  Asia.  It  consists  of  an  external 
pericarp,  separable  into  three  portions, 
and  covering  a  seed  which  is  hard  and 
horny  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  albumen  which  surrounds  the  em- 
bryo plant. 

DATE-TREE,  n.  The  tree  that  bears 
dates;  the  great  palm-tree.  It  is  of 
the  class  Dice- 
cia,  and  or- 
der triandria, 
Linn.;  nat.  or- 
der Palmae. 
Next  to  the 
cocoa-nut-tree, 
the  date  is 
unquestionably 
the  most  inter- 
esting and  use- 
ful of  the  palm 
tribe.  Its  stem 
shoots  np  in 
one  cylindri- 
cal column  to 
the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  without 
branch  or  di- 
vision, and  of 
the  same  thick- 
ness, through-  late-Palm. 

out  its  whole  length.  From  the  summit 
of  this  majestic  trunk,  it  throws  out 
a  magnificent  crown  of  leaves.  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  the  northern  states  of 
Africa,  are  best  adapted  for  the  culture 
and  growth  of  the  date-tree. 

DATED,  pp.  Having  the  time  of  writ- 
ing or  execution  specified ;  having  the 
time  of  happening  noted. 

DATELESS,  a.  Having  no  date;  having 
no  fixed  term. 

DATER,  n.  One  that  dates. 

DATING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  time  of 
writing,  or  of  executing  a  paper  or  in- 
strument ;  noting  the  time  of  happening, 
or  originating. 

DATISCA'CE^:,  n.  A  small  natural 
order  of  plants  allied  to  Urticaceae,  and 
the  apetalous  orders  in  their  vicinity. 
The  most  common  plant  of  this  order 
is  the  D.  cannabiua,  an  herbaceous 
dioecious  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark, 
also  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  for  forming 
cordage. 

DA'TIVE,  a.  [Lat.  dativus,  from  do,  to 
give.]  In  grammar,  the  epithet  of  the 
case  of  nouns,  which  usually  follows 
verbs  that  express  giving,  or  some  act 
directed  to  an  object.  Thus,  datur 
tibi,  it  is  given  to  you;  missum  est  illi, 
it  was  sent  to  him;  fecit  mihi, he  made 
or  did  to  Or  for  me ;  loquebatur  illis, 
he  spoke  to  them.  It  also  follows  other 
words  expressing  something  to  be  given 
to  a  person,  or  for  his  benefit ;  as,  utilis 
vobis,  useful  to  you.  In  English,  this 
relation  is  expressed  by  to  or  for.  Da- 


tive executor,  in  law,  one  appointed  by 
the  judge  of  probate ;  an  administrator. 

DAT'OLITE,     1  n.  The  silicious  bo- 

DATH'OLITE,  /  rate  of  lime,  a  min- 
eral of  two  subspecies,  the  common 
and  the  botryoidal.  The  common  is 
of  a  white  colour,  of  various  shades, 
and  greenish  gray.  It  occurs  in  gran- 
ular distinct  concretions,  and  crystal- 
ized.  The  botryoidal  occurs  in  mam- 
millary  concretions,  or  in  botryoidal 
masses,  white  and  earthy.  It  is  named 
from  its  want  of  transparency. 

DA'TUM.  n.  [Lat.]  Something  given  or 
admitted;  any  condition,  quantity,  or 
other  mathematical  premiss,  which  is 
given  in  a  particular  problem.  Datum 
line,  in  engineering,  the  base  line  of 
a  section  from  which  all  the  heights 
and  depths  are  calculated.  It  is  usual 
to  assume  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water-mark  as  the  datum  for  railway 
sections  in  England.  [See  DATA.] 

DATU'RA,  n.  A  genus  of  solanaceous 
plants,with  large  funnel-shaped  flowers. 
There  are  several  species,  but  they  are 
disliked  on  account  of  their  disagree- 


T>;ltura  stramonium. 

able    odour.     D.   stramonium    is  the 

systematic  name  of  the  thorn  apple,  the 

odour  of  which  is  fetid  and  narcotic, 

occasioning  headache  and  stupor;  it  is 

sometimes  smoked  in  cases  of  asthma. 

DATU'RINA,  )  n.  A  vegetable  alkali, 

DATU'RIA,      J.  obtained     from    the 

DATURINE,  )    seeds  of    the  datura 

stramonium,  or  thorn  apple.      It  is  a 

colourless  crystalline  substance,  which 

has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  very 

poisonous. 

DAUB,  v.  t.  [W.  dwbiaw,to  danb;  diet, 
mortar;  Ir.  dobhaimh,  to  daub;  doib, 
plaster;  allied  probably  to  Fr.  dauber, 
to  strike,  that  is,  to  throw  or  put  on, 
and  the  root  of  this  word  probably 
occurs  contracted  in  the  Lat.  induo.] 

1.  To  smear  with  soft  adhesive  matter; 
to  plaster;  to  cover  with  mud,  slime, 
or  other  soft  substance. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and 
daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch  ;  Ex.  ii. 

I  will  break  down  the  wall  ye  have 
daubed  with  untcmpered  mortar;  Ezek.  xiii. 

2.  To  paint  coarsely. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright 
colours,  the  vulgar  admire  it.  Wattt. 

3.  To  cover  with  something  gross  or 
specious ;  to  disguise  with  an  artificial 
covering. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  bis  vice  with  show 
of  virtue.  Shak. 

4.  To  lay  or  put  on  without  taste ;  to 
deck  awkwardly  or  ostentatiously,  or 
to  load  with  affected  finery. 

I,et  him  be  daubed  with  lace.        Dryden. 

5.  To  flatter  grossly. 
Conscience  will  not  daub  nor  flatter. 

South. 

DAUB,  r.  i.  To  practise  gross  flattery; 
to  play  the  hypocrite. 
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DAUB,  n.    A  coarse  painting. 

DAUB'ED,  pp.  Smeared  with  soft  ad- 
hesive matter;  plastered;  painted 
coarsely;  disguised;  loaded  with  ill- 
chosen  finery. 

DAUB'ER,  n.  One  who  daubs;  a  coarse 
painter;  a  low  and  gross  flatterer;  a 
tool  composed  of  rags  firmly  tied  to- 
gether, and  covered  over  with  a  piece 
of  canvas,  used  by  copperplate  prin- 
ters for  inking  their  plates. 

DAUB'ERY, In.  A  daubing;  any  thing 

DAUB'RY,    ]     artful. 

DAUB'ING,  ppr.  Plastering;  painting 
coarsely;  disguising  clumsily;  decking 
ostentatiously ;  flattering  grossly. 

DAUB'ING,?!.  Plastering;  coarse  paint- 
ing; gross  flattery. 

DAUB'Y,  a.  Viscous;  glutinous;  slimy; 
adhesive. 

DAUCUS,  n.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  with  hispid  fruit,  of  a  somewhat 
compressed  ovate,  or  oblong  form. 
There  are  several  species,  but  the  most 
interesting  one  is  the  D.  carota,  which 
grows  wild  all  over  Europe,  in  chalky 
soils,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  origin  of 
our  garden  carrot. 

DAUGHTER, n.  (daw'ter.)  [Sax.  dohtfr; 
D.  dogter;  Ger.  tocher;  Gr.  &vrarr.>: 
Pers.  dochtar,  a  daughter;  also,  docht, 
daughter,  and  a  virgin ;  also,  strength, 
power ;  Sans,  dugida,  or  duhita.  The 
latter  words  coincide  with  the  Sax. 
dugan,  to  avail,  to  be  good;  dugotht 
strength,  grace.  Lat.  decus.  See  DE- 
CENCY.] 1.  The  female  offspring  of  a 
man  or  woman;  a  female  child  of  any 
age. — 2.  A  daughter  in  law;  a  son's 
wife;  Ruth  iii. — 3.  A  woman;  plur. 
female  inhabitants. 

Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughtert  of 
the  land  ;  Gen.  xxxiv. 
4.  A  female  descendant ;  lineage  of  fe- 
males ;  Luke  i. — 5.  The  female  penitent 
of  a  confessor.  This  word  is  used  in 
Scripture  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
or  country,  male  and  female ;  Is.  xvi.  2; 
Matt.  xxi.  Also,  a  term  of  affection  or 
kindness. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;   Matt.  ix. 

DAUGH'TERLINESS,  n  The  state  of 
a  daughter. — 2.  The  conduct  becoming 
a  daughter. 

DAUGH'TERLY,  a.  Becoming  a 
daughter;  dutiful. 

DAUNT,  v.  t.  [In  Scot,  dant,  danton, 
signifying  to  subdue.  In  Dan.  daaner, 
Sw.  dana,  signifies  to  faint  or  swoon. 
Qu.  Lat.  domito,  Fr.  dompter  con- 
tracted.] To  repress  or  subdue  cour- 
age; to  intimidate;  to  dishearten;  to 
check  by  fear  of  danger.  It  expresses 
less  than  fright  or  terrifv. 

Some  presences  daunt  aud  discourage  us. 
Glanrille. 

DAUNT'ED,  pp.  Checked"  by  fear; 
intimidated. 

DAUNTING,  ppr.  Repressing  cour- 
age; intimidating;  disheartening. 

DAUNTLESS,  a.  Bold;  fearless;  in- 
trepid; not  timid;  not  discouraged; 
as,  a  dauntless  hero;  a  dauntless  spirit. 

DAUNTLESSNESS,  n.  Fearlessness; 
intrepidity. 

DAU'PHIN,  n.  [Fr.  dauphin,a  dolphin; 
Lat.  delphin,  delphinus  ;  Gr.  SSA?I».]  The 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France ;  prior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
DAU'PHINESS,  n.  The  wife  or  lady  of 

the  dauphin. 

DA'VIDIST.  or  DA'VID  GEOR'6l- 
ANS,  n.  A  sect,  so  called  from  David 
George,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
gave  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  re- 
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jected  marriage,  and  denied  the  resur- 
rection. 

DAVI'NA,  or  DAVYTSJE,  n.  A  new 
Vesuvian  mineral,  of  a  hexahedral  form 
and  l.iminar  texture;  so  called  in  hon- 
our of  Sir  H.  Davy. 

DAVIT,  n.  Da- 
vits are  two  pro- 
jecting beams  of 
wood  or  iron  on 
the  side  or  stern 
of  a  vessel,  used 
for  hoisting  the 
boats  by  means  of 
sheaveand  pulley. 
They  are  fixed  so 
as  to  admit  of 
being  shipped  and 
unshipped  at  pleasure. 

DA'VITE,  n.  A  sulphate  of  alumina, 
found  in  a  warm  spring  near  Bogota, 
in  Colombia.  It  occurs  massive,  is  of 
a  fine  fibrous  structure,  a  white  colour 
and  Filky  lustre,  and  is  very  soluble. 

DAW,  n.  A  word  that  is  found  in  the 
compound  names  of  many  species  of 
birds;  as,  the  jackdaw ;  the  blue  daw; 
the  purple  daw. 

DAW,f  v.  i.  To  dawn.   [See  DAWN.! 

DAWDLE,f  v.  i.  To  waste  time;  to 
trifle. 

DAWDLER,*  n.  A  trifler. 

DA  WISH,  a,h:  r.ike  a  daw. 

DAWK,  n.  A  hollow,  or  incision  in  tim- 
ber.— 2.  In  the  E.  Indies,  the  post. 

DAWK,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  mark  with  an 
incision. 

DAWN,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dagian ;  G.tagen; 
from  the  root  of  day,  which  see.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  shoot,  as  rays ;  hence, 
to  open  or  expand,  to  shine.  We  observe 
in  this  word,  the  n  of  the  Saxon  infin- 
itive is  retained.]  1.  To  begin  to  grow 
light  in  the  morning;  to  grow  light; 
as,  the  day  dawns;  the  morning  dawns. 
It  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of 
the  week;  Matt,  xxviii. 

2.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand ;  to  be- 
gin to  show  intellectual  light,  or  know- 
ledge; as,  the  genius  of  the  youth  be- 
gins to  dawn. 

When  life  awakes  and  damn  tit  every 
line.  Pope. 

3.  To  glimmer  obscurely. — 4.  To  begin 
to  open  or  appear. 

DAWN,  n.  The  break  of  day;  the  first 
appearance  of  light  in  the  morning. 

They  arose  about  the  dnwn  of  day  ;  Josh, 
vi. 

The  word  may  express  the  whole  time 
from  the  first  appearance  of  light  to 
sunrise. — 2.  First  opening  or  expan- 
sion; first  appearance  of  intellectual 
light;  as,  the  dawn  of  genius,  intellect, 
or  mental  powers.— 8.  Beginning;  rise  , 
first  appearance;  as,  the  dawn  of  time. 
— 4.  A  feeble  or  incipient  light;  first 
beams. 

These    tender   circumstances    diffuse    a 
rfdwn  of  serenity  over  the  soul.  Pttpf. 

DAWN'ING,  ppr.  Growing  light;  first 
appearing  luminous ;  opening ;  as,  the 
dawning  day. — 2.  Opening;  expanding; 
beginning  to  show  intellectual  light; 
beginning. 

DAWNING,  n.  The  first  appearance  of 
light  in  the  morning. — 2.  The  first 
opening  or  appearance  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers;  beginning;  as,  the  first 
dawning  of  notions  in  the  understand- 
ing. 

DAY,  n.  [Sax.  dag,  deg,  dag;  D.  dag ; 
Ger.  tag;  W.  dydh ;  Lat.  dies,  dee 
DAWN.]  ].  That  part  of  the  time  of 
the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  in 


which  its  surface  is  presented  to  the 
sun;  that  space  of  time  during  which 
it  continues  to  be  light  in  contradis- 
tinction to  night,  or  that  portion  of 
time  during  which  it  is  dark ;  but  the 
space  of  time  in  which  it  is  light  being 
somewhat  vague  and  indeterminate, 
the  time  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  is  usually  termed  the  day, 
and  constitutes  what  astronomers  call 
the  artificial  day — "  And  God  called 
the  light  day ;"  Gen.  i.— 2.  The  whole 
time  or  period  of  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  twenty-four  hours ; 
called  the  natural  day. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day ;  Gen.  i. 

In  this  sense,  the  day  may  commence 
at  any  period  of  the  revolution.  The 
Babylonians  began  the  day  at  sun-ris- 
ing; the  Jews,  at  sun-setting;  the 
Egyptians,  at  mid-night,  as  do  several 
nations  in  modern  times,  the  British, 
French,  Spanish,  American,  &c.  This 
day,  in  reference  to  civil  transactions, 
is  called  the  civil  day.  Thus  with  us 
the  day  when  a  legal  instrument  is 
dated,  begins  and  ends  at  midnight.  In 
astronomy,  a  natural  or  solar  day  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  interval  be- 
tween the  sun's  leaving  the  meridian 
and  his  return  to  it.  The  length  of 
this  day  is  continually  varying,  owing 
to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  A 
mean  solar  day  is  a  mean  of  all  the  na- 
tural or  solar  days  in  the  year.  A 
sidereal  day  is  the  time  of  one  apparent 
revolution  of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is 
uniformly  equal  to  23  h.  56  m.  4.098 
sec. — 3.  Light;  sunshine. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day  ;  Rom. 
xiii. 

4.  Time  specified ;  any  period  of  time 
distinguished  from  other  time;  age; 
time,  with  reference  to  the  existence 
of  a  person  or  thing.  He  was  a  useful 
man  in  his  day. 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall 
surely  die  ;   Gen.  ii. 

In  this  sense,  the  plural  is  often  used  ; 
as,  from  the  days  of  the  judges;  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  In  this  sense  also, 
the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  life,  or 
earthly  existence. — 0.  The  contest  of  a 
day  ;  battle  ;  or  day  of  combat.  The 
day  is  his  own.  He  won  the  day,  that 
is,  he  gained  the  victory. — 6.  An  ap- 
pointed or  fixed  time. 

If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 

Dryden. 

7.  Time  of  commemorating  an  event ; 
anniversary;  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
in  any  future  year — 8.  One  of  the 
compartments  of  a  mullioned  window; 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bay. 
Day  by  day,  daily ;  every  day ;  each 
day  in  succession  ;  continually;  without 
intermission  of  a  day. 

Day  by  day,  we  magnify  thee. 

Common  Prayer. 

Hut  or  only  from  day  to  day,  without 
certainty  of  continuance  ;  temporarily. 
To-day,  adv.  [Sax.  to-dtpg.]  On  the 
present  day  ;  this  day ;  or  at  the  present 
time.  Day  of  grace,  in  theology,  the 
time  when  mercy  is  offered  to  sinners. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  bear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts  ;  Ps.  xcv. 
Days  of  grace,  in  law,  are  days  granted 
by  the  court  for  delay,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  plaintif  or  defendant.  Three 
days,  beyond  the  day  named  in  the  writ, 
in  which  the  person  summoned  may 
appear  and  answer.  Days  of  grace,  in 
commerce,  a  customary  number  of  days 
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in  Great  Britain  and  America  three 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  note  or 
bill  of  exchange,  after  it  becomes  due. 
A  note  due  on  the  seventh  of  the  month 
is  payable  on  the  tenth.  The  days  of 
grace  are  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  France  they  are  ten;  at 
Naples,  eight ;  at  Venice,  Amsterdam, 
and  Antwerp,  six;  at  Hamburg,  twelve; 
in  Spain,  fourteen ;  in  Genoa,  thirty. 
Day  in  court,  is  a  day  for  the  appear- 
ance of  parties  in  a  suit.  Days  in  bank, 
in  England,  days  of  appearance  in  the 
court  of  common  bench.  Days  in  court 
are  generally  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  week  from  each  other,  and  have  re- 
ference to  some  festival  of  the  church. 
On  some  one  of  these  days  in  bank,  all 
original  writs  must  be  made  return- 
able. 

DAYBEAM,  n.  The  light  of  the  day. 

DAYBED,  n.  A  bed  used  for  idleness, 
indulgence,  or  rest  during  the  day. 

DAYBOOK,  n.  A  journal  of  accounts; 
a  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  debts 
and  credits,  or  accounts  of  the  day. 

DAYBREAK,  n.  The  dawn  or  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  in  the  morning. 

DAYCOAL,  n.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  the  upper  stratum  of  coal. 

DAYDREAM,  n.  A  vision  to  the  wak- 
ing senses. 

DAYFLOWER,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Commelina. 

DAYFLY,  n.  A  genus  of  insects  that  live 
one  day  only, 
or  a  very 
short  time, 
called  Ephe- 
mera. There 
are  nume- 
rous species, 


Dajfly. 


, 

some  of  which  live  scarcely  an  hour, 
others  several  days. 

DAYFLYER,  n.  An  animal  that  flies  in 
the  day  time. 

DAYLABOUR,  n.  Labour  hired  or 
performed  by  the  day. 

DAYLABOTJRER,  n.  One  who  works 
by  the  day. 

DAYLIGHT,  n.  The  light  of  the  day; 
the  light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  moon  or  of  a  lamp  or  candle. 

DAYLILY,  n.  The  same  with  asphodel. 
A  species  of  Hemerocallis. 

DAYLY,  a.  The  more  regular  ortho- 
graphy of  Daily. 

DAY'-RULE  or  DAY'-WRIT,  n.  In  law, 
a  rule  or  order  of  court,  permitting  a 
prisoner,  in  the  king's  bench  prison,  &c., 
to  go  without  the  bounds  of  the  prison 
for  one  day.  [Now  abolished.] 

D A  iTSM AN,  n.  An  umpire  or  arbiter  ; 
a  mediator. 

Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us ; 
Job  ix. 

DAYSPRING,  n.  The  dawn;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day,  or  first  appearance 
of  light. 

Whereby   the    daytpring    from   on   high 
hath  visited  us  ;   Luke  i. 

DAYSTAR,  n.  The  morning  star,  Luci- 
fer, Venus ;  the  star  which  precedes  the 
morning  light. 

DAYTIME,  «.  The  time  of  the  sun's 
light  on  the  earth  ;  opposed  to  night. 

DAYWEARIED,  a.  Wearied  with  the 
labour  of  the  day. 

DAYWO'MAN,  n.  A  dairy  maid. 

DAYWORK,  «.  Work  by  the  day;  day- 
labour. 

DAY'S-WORK,  n.  The  work  of  one  day. 
Among  seamen,  the  account  or  reck- 
oning of  a  ship's  course  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  noon  to  noon. 

DAZE,  v.  t.  Qu.  [Sax.  dwais,  dysi,  dysig. 
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Eng.  dizzy.  See  DAZZLE.]  To  over- 
power with  light;  to  dim  or  blind  by 
too  strong  a  light,  or  t<>  render  the  sight 
unsteady.  [Not  now  used  except  in 
Scotland.] 

DAZE,  «.  Among  miners,  a  glittering 
stone. 

DA/./LE,  v.  /.[In  Sax.  dwces  is  dull, 
stupid,  foolish;  dwaacan,  to  extinguish; 
ill/si  or  di/sia,  dizzy.]  1.  To  overpower 
with  light;  to  hinder  distinct  vision  by 
intense  light ;  or  to  cause  to  shake ;  to 
render  unsteady,  as  the  sight.  We 
say,  the  brightness  of  the  sun  dazzle* 
the  eyes  or  the  sight. — 2.  To  strike  or 
surprise  with  a  bright  or  intense  light ; 
to  dim  or  blind  by  a  glare  of  light,  or 
by  splendour,  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense;  as,  to  be  dazzled  by  resplendent 
glory,  or  by  a  brilliant  expression. 
DAZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  To  be  overpowered  by 
light;  to  shake  or  be  unsteady;  to 
waver,  as  the  sight. 

I  dare  not  trust  thpse  eyes ; 
They  dance  ill  mists,  anci  dazzle  with  sur 
prise.  Dryden. 

DAZ'ZLED,  pp.  Made  wavering,  as  the 
sight ;  overpowered  or  dimmed  by  a 
too  strong  light. 

DAZ'ZLEMENT,t»i.  The  act  or  power 
of  dazzling. 

DAZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Rendering  unsteady 
or  wavering,  as  the  sight;  overpower- 
ing by  a  strong  light;  striking  with 
splendour. 

DAZ'ZLINGLY,  mlv.  In  a  dazzling 
manner. 

DE,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moving 
from,  separation ;  as  in  debark,  decline, 
decease,  deduct,  decamp.    Hence  it  often 
expresses   a   negative;  as  in  derange. 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in 
deprave,  despoil.     It  coincides  nearly  in 
sense  with  the  French  des  and  Lat.  dis. 
DEA€ON,n.  (de'kn.)  [L.  diaconus, from 
Gr.  ?<«*«•«,  a  minister  or  servant;  im, 
by,  and  *»»»,  to  serve.]     1.  A  person  in 
the  lowest  degree  of  holy  orders.    The 
office  of  deacon  was  instituted  by  the 
apostles,  Acts  vi.,  and  seven  persons 
were  chosen  at  first,  to  serve  at  the 
feasts    of    Christians,    and    distribute 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants, 
and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
l>oor.     In  the  Romish  church,  the  office 
of  the  deacons  is  to  incense  the  officia- 
ting priest;  to  lay  the  corporal  on  the 
altar;  to  receive  the  cup  from  the  sub- 
deacon  and  present  it  to  the  person 
officiating ;   to   incense  the  choir ;    to 
receive  the  pax    from   the  officiating 
prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  subdeacon ; 
and  at  the  pontifical  mass,  to  put  the 
mitre  on  the   bishop's  head.      In  the 
church  of  England,  the  office  of  deacons 
is  declared  to  be  to  assist  the  priest  in 
administering    the    holy    communion; 
their  office  in  presbyterian  churches  is 
to  attend  to  the  secular  interests,  and 
in  independent  churches  it  is  the  same, 
and  also  to  distribute  the  bread  and 
wine    to    the    communicants. — 2.    In 
Scotland,  the  president  of  an  incorpor- 
ated trade,  who  is  the  chairman  of  its 
meetings,  and  signs  its  records.     Be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Keform 
Act,  the  deacons  of  the  crafts,  or  incor- 
porated trades,  in  royal  burghs,  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  town  council 
and  were  understood  to  represent  the 
trades  as  distinguished  from  the  mer- 
chants and  guild  brethren ;  but  by  the 
the  terms  of  that  act  the  deacons  are 
no  longer  recognised   as  official  am 
constituent    members    of    the    town 
council,  but  in    other    respects,    the 


rights  and  usages  of  the  crafts  arc  pre- 
served, and  are  exercised  without  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  town  couiu-il. 
The  deacon  convener  of  the  trades  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  still  continues 
to  be  a  constituent  member  ot  the  town 
council. 

DEACONESS,  n.  (deltness.)    A  female 
deacon  in  the  primitive  church. 
DKACONKY,      \n.  The  office,  dignity, 
DEA€ONSHIP,/  or    ministry    of    a 
deacon  or  deaconess. 
DEAD,  a.   (ded.)  [Sax.  dead,  probably 
contracted  from  deged  ;  D.  do od  ;  Ger. 
todt.  See  DIE.]     1.  Deprived  or  desti- 
tute of  life ;  that  state  of  a  being,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  in  which  the  organs 
of  motion  and  life  have  ceased  to  per- 
form their  functions,  and  have  become 
incapable  of  performing  them,  or  of 
being  restored  to  a  state  of  activity. 

The  men  are  dead  who  sought  thy  life  ; 
Ex.  iv. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  before 
the  cause  of  death  ;  as,  dead  of  hunger, 
or  of  a  fever. — 2.  Having  never  had 
life,  or  having  been  deprived  of  vital 
action  before  birth ;  as,  the  child  was 
born  dead. — 3.  Without  life  ;  inanimate. 
All,  all  but  truth,  drops  rfe«rf-born  from  the 
press.  Pape. 

4.  Without  vegetable  life;  as,  a  dead 
tree. — 5.  Resembling  death ;  deep  or 
sound ;  as,  a  dead  sleep.— 6.  Perfectly 
still;  motionless  as  death,  as,  a  dead 

calm;   a    dead    weight 7.    Empty; 

vacant ;  not  enlivened  by  variety ;  as,  a 
dead  void  space ;  a  dead  plain.  We  say 
also,  a  dead  level,  for  a  perfectly  level 
surface. — 8.  Unemployed;  useless;  un- 
profitable. A  man's  faculties  may  lie 
dead,  or  his  goods  remain  dead  on  his 
hands.  So  dead  capital  or  stock  is  that 
which  produces  no  profit. — 9.  Dull;  in- 
active ;  as,  a  dead  sale  of  commodities. — 
10.  Dull;  gloomy;  still;  not  enlivened; 
as,  a  dead  winter;  a  dead  season. — 11. 
Still;  deep ;  obscure ;  as,  the  dead  dark- 
ness of  the  night. — 12.  Dull ;  not  lively ; 
not  resembling  life ;  as,  the  dead  col- 
ouring of  a  piece;  a  dead  eye.  — 13. 
Dull;  heavy  ;  as,  a  dead  sound. — 14. 
Dull;  frigid;  lifeless;  cold;  not  ani- 
mated; not  affecting;  used  of  prayer. 
— 15.  Tasteless^  vapid;  spiritless;  used 
of  liquors. — 16.  Uninhabited;  as,  dead 
walls. — 17.  Dull;  without  natural  force 
or  efficacy ;  not  lively  or  brisk ;  as,  a 
dead  fire. — 18.  In  a  state  of  spiritual 
death ;  void  of  grace ;  lying  under  the 
power  of  sin. — 19.  Impotent;  unable  to 
procreate ;  Rom.  iv. — 20.  Decayed  in 
grace. 

Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and 
art  dead ;  Rev.  iii. 
21.  Not  proceeding  from  spiritual  life; 
not  producing  good  works;  as,  faith 
without  works  is  dead  ;  James  ii. — 22. 
Proceeding  from  corrupt  nature,  not 
from  spiritual  life  or  a  gracious  prin- 
ciple; as,  dead  works;  Heb.  ix.  14. — 
23.  In  law,  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a 
citizen ;  deprived  of  the  power  of  en- 
joying the  rights  of  property ;  as,  one 
banished  or  becoming  a  monk  is  civilly 
dead.  —  Dead  beat  or  Dead  scape- 
ment,  in  clock-worh,  a  peculiar  kind  ol 
scapement,  invented  by  Graham  aboul 
1770,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  wheel-work  on  the  motion  of 
the  pendulum.  In  this  scapement  the 
seconds  index  stands  still  after  each 
drop,  whence  the  name.  [See  ESCAPE- 
MENT.] Dead  language,  a  language 
which  is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common 
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use  by  a  people,  and  known  only  in 
writings  ;  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  Dead  rising  or  rising  line,  the 
parts  of  a  ship's  floor  or  bottom  through 
out  her  length,  where  the  floor  timber 
is  terminated  on  the  lower  futtock. 

DEAD,  n.  (ded.)  The  dead  signifies 
dead  men. 

Ye  shall  not  make  cuttings  for  the  detift ; 
Lev.  xix. 
2.  The  state  of  the  dead  ;  or  death. 

This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead;  Matt.  xiv. 

This  may  be  understood  thus— he  is 
risen  from  among  the  dead. 

DEAD,  n.  (ded.)  The  time  when  there 
is  a  remarkable  stillness  or  gloom ; 
depth;  as,  the  midst  of  winter  or  of 
night.  The  dead  of  winter,  the  dead 
of  night,  are  familiar  expressions. 

DEAD,f  v.  i.  (ded.)  To  lose  life  or  force. 

DEAD,}  r.  t.  (ded.)  To  deprive  of  life, 
force,  or  vigour. 

DEAD'-DOlNG,t  a.  Destructive;  kill- 
ing. 

DEAD'-DOORS,  n.  In  ship-building, 
doors  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quar- 
ter-gallery doors,  in  case  the  quarter- 
gallery  should  be  carried  away. 

DEAD'-DRUNK,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be 
incapable  of  helping  one's  self. 

DEAD'EN,  v.  t.  (ded'n.)  [D.  dooden  ; 
Ger.  t'odtenJ]  1.  To  deprive  of  a  por- 
tion of  vigour,  force,  or  sensation  ;  to 
abate  vigour  or  action  ;  as,  to  deaden 
the  force  of  a  ball ;  to  deaden  the  natu- 
ral powers  or  feelings. — 2.  To  blunt ; 
to  render  less  susceptible  or  feeling ; 
as,  to  deaden  the  senses. — 3.  To  retard ; 
to  lessen  velocity  or  motion ;  as,  to 
deaden  the  motion  of  a  ship  or  of  the 
wind. — 4.  To  diminish  spirit ;  to  make 
vapid  or  spiritless  ;  as,  to  deaden  wine 
or  beer. 

DEAD'ENED,  pp.  Deprived  of  force  or 
sensation  ;  made  vapid. 

DEAD'ENlNG.ppr.  Depriving  of  force, 
velocity,  or  sensation. 

DEAD'-E?E,  n.  (ded'-eye.)  [deadman'i 
eye.~\  Among  seamen,  a  round  flattish 
wooden  block,  encircled  by  a  rope,  or 
an  iron  band,  and  pierced  with  holes, 
to  receive  the  laniard,  used  to  extend 
the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

DEAD'-FLAT,  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
name  of  a  midship  bend. 

DE  AD'-FREIGHT,  n.  In  maritime  law, 
a  merchant  who  freights  a  whole  ship, 
i*  liable  to  pay  freight  for  the  goods 
transported,  and  likewise  a  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  arising  from  his  fail- 
ure, to  supply  a  full  cargo.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  unoccupied  space  is  called 
dead  freight. 

DEAD'-HEARTED,  a.  Having  a  dull, 
faint  heart. 

DEAD'-HEARTEDNESS,  n.  Pusilla- 
nimity. 

DEAD'-IIEDGES,  n.  Hedges  made 
with  the  prunings  of  trees,  or  with  the 
tops  of  old  hedges  which  have  been 
cut  down. 

DEAD'-LIFT,  n.  A  heavy  weight ;  a 
hopeless  exigency. 

DEAD'-LIGHT,    n.    (ded'-light.)      A 
strong  wooden  port, 
made  to  suit  a  cabin 
window,  in  which  it 
is  fixed,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  en- 
tering a  ship   in   a 
storm. 
DEAD'LIHOOD,  n. 
iva.i-i.irtt.  [From  deadly-]  Toi 

state  of  the  dead. 


DEADSTRUCK 


DEAFNESS 


DEAL 


DEAD'LINESS,  n.  (ded'liness.)  The 
quality  of  being  deadly. 

DEAD'-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  which  has  no 
spring  catch. 

DEAD'LY,  a.  (ded'ly.)  That  may  oc- 
casion death ;  mortal ;  fatal ;  destruc- 
tive ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or  wound. — 2. 
Mortal ;  implacable ;  aiming  to  kill  or 
destroy;  as,  a  deadly  enemy;  deadly 
malice;  a  deadly  feud. 

DEAD'LY,  adv.  (ded'ly.)  In  a  manner 
resembling  death;  as,  deadly  pale  or 
wan. — 2.  Mortally. 

With   groanings   of  a  deadly  wounded 
man ;  Ezek.  xxx. 

3.  Implacably ;  destructively. — 4.  In  a 
vulgar  or   ludicrous  sense,  very ;   ex- 
tremely ;  as,  a  deadly  cunning  man. 

DEAD'LY-CARROT,  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Thapsia,  the  T.  villosa,  an 
umbelliferous  genus,  found  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  two  species  of  which  are 
considered  highly  poisonous. 

DEAD'LY-NIGHTSHADE,  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Atropa,  the  A.  belladonna. 
It  belongs  to  the  Pentandria  mono- 
gynia  class  and  order,  and  nat.  order 
Solanacere.  It  is  often  found  growing 
in  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  and  on 
waste  ground  about  farm  houses. 

DEAD'-NEAP,  n.  Among  seamen,a.  low 
tide. 

DEAD'NESS,  n.  (ded'ness.)  Want  of 
natural  life  or  vital  power,  in  an  animal 
or  plant ;  as,  the  deadness  of  a  limb,  of 
a  body,  or  of  a  tree. — 2.  "Want  of  ani- 
mation ;  dulness  ;  languor  ;  as,  the 
deadness  of  the  eye. — 3.  Want  of 
warmth  or  ardour;  coldness;  frigidity; 
as,  the  deadness  of  the  affections 

4.  Vapidness;  want  of  spirit;  as,  the 
deadness  of  liquors. — 5.  State  of  being 
incapable  of  conception,  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  Rom.  iv. 
19. —  6.   Indifference;   mortification  of 
the  natural  desires  ;  alienation  of  heart 
from  temporal  pleasures ;  as,  deadness 
to  the  world. 

DEAD'NETTLE,  n  A  plant  of  the 
genus  1, ami  inn,  belonging  to  the  class 
Didynamia  and  order  gymnospermia, 
Linn.,  and  nat.  order  l.ahiata-.  Many 
of  the  species  are  common  in  Britain. 
The  genus  receives  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  nettle, 
but  it  has  no  stinging  property.  There 
are  several  species. 

DEAD'PLEDGE,  n.  A  mortgage  or 
pawning  of  things,  or  thing  pawned. 

DEAD'-RECKONING,  n.  In  naviga- 
tion, the  judgment  or  estimation  of  the 
place  of  a  ship,  without  any  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  an  account 
of  the  distance  she  has  run  by  the  log, 
andof  the  course  steered  by  the  compass, 
and  this  rectified  by  due  allowances  for 
drift,  lee- way,  &c. 

DEAD'-ROPES,  n.  In  a  ship,  those 
ropes  which  do  not  run  in  any  block. 

DEAD^-SHOAR,  or  DEAD'-SHORE, 
n.  A  piece  of  wood  built  up  vertically  in 
a  wall  which  has  been  broken  through. 

DEADS,  n.  Among  miners,  the  sub- 
stances which  inclose  the  ore  on  every 
side.  Hence,  breaking  up  the  deads 
is  the  removing  these  substances  for 
the  convenience  of  carrying  on  the 
work. 

DEAD'S'-PART,  n.  In  Scots  law,  that 
part  of  a  man's  movable  succession, 
which  he  is  entitled  to  dispose  of  by 
testament,  or  what  remains  of  the 
movables  over  and  above  what  is  due 
to  the  wife  and  children. 

DEAD'STRUCK,      a.      Confounded; 
struck  with  horror. 
I. 


DEAD'AVATER,  n.  The  eddy  water 
closing  in  with  a  ship's  stern,  as  she 
passes  through  the  water. 

DEAD'-WIND,  n.  Among  seamen,  the 
wind  right  against  the  ship,  or  that 
blowing  from  the  very  point  towards 
which  she  is  sailing. 

DEAD'WOOD,  n.  Blocks  of  timber 
laid  on  the  keel  of  a  ship,  particularly 
at  the  extremities. 

DEADWORKS,  n.  The  parts  of  a  ship 
which  are  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  she  is  balanced  for  a 

DEAF,  a.  (def.)  [Sax  deaf;  D.  doof; 
Ger.  taub ;  Dan.  div  ;  Sw.  diif ;  D. 
dooven ;  to  quench,  or  stifle;  Dan. 
dover,  to  deafen ;  coinciding  with  Ch. 
Sta,  tapha,  to  extinguish,  L.  stipo,  Fr. 
etouffer,  to  stuff.  Hence,  we  say,  thick 
of  hearing.]  1.  Not  perceiving  sounds; 
not  receiving  impressions  from  sono- 
rous bodies  through  the  air;  as,  a  deaf 
ear. — 2.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
having  organs  which  do  not  perceive 
sounds;  as,  a  deafm&n.  It  is  followed 
by  to  before  .that  which  ought  to  be 
heard;  as,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
orator. 

Blind  nre  their  eyes,  their  ears  are  draf, 

Nor  hear  when  mortals  pray  ; 
Mortals  that  wait  for  their  relief, 
Are  blind  and  deaf  as  they. 

Wattt,  Pi.  135. 

3.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  not  listen- 
ing ;  not  regarding ;  not  moved,  per- 
suaded, or  convinced  ;  rejecting  ;  as, 
deaf  to  reason  or  arguments.  Alen  are 
deaf  to  the  calls  of  the  gospel. — 4. 
Without  the  ability  or  will  to  regard 
spiritual  things ;  unconcerned ;  as,  hear, 
ye  deaf;  Is.  xlii. — 6.  Deprived  of  the 
power  of  hearing ;  deafened ;  as,  deaf 

with  clamour 6.  Stifled ;  imperfect ; 

obscurely  heard ;  as,  a  deaf  noise  or 
murmur. 

DEAF,  v.  t.  To  deafen,  is  used  by  Dry- 
den,  but  is  obsolete,  unless  perhaps  in 
poetry. 

DEAFEN,  ti.  t.  (defn.)  To  make  deaf; 
to  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ; 
to  impair  the  organs  of  hearing,  so 
as  to  render  them  unimpressible  to 
sounds. — 2.  To  stun  ;  to  render  in- 
capable of  perceiving  sounds  distinctly; 
as,  deafened  with  clamour  or  tumult. 

DEAFENED,  pp.  Made  deaf;  stunned. 

DEAFENING,  ppr.  Making  deaf.  A 
term  used  in  Scotland  for  sound -board- 
ing and  pugging.  \See  these  terms.] 

DEAFLY,  adv.  (def'ly.)  Without  sense 
of  sounds;  obscurely  heard. 

DEAFNESS,  n.  (def'ness.)  Incapacity  of 
perceiving  sounds  ;  the  state  of  the  or- 
gans which  prevents  the  impressions 
which  constitute  hearing;  as,  the  deaf- 
ness of  the  ears  :  hence,  applied  to  per- 
sons,  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Deaf- 
ness occurs  in  every  degree,  from  that 
which  nearly  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  or  simi- 
lar sounds,  to  that  state  in  which  there 
is  no  more  sensation  produced  by 
sounds  in  this  organ  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Dumbness  is  the 
usual  concomitant  of  deafness,  but  in 
many  cases,  dumbness  does  not  proceed 
from  any  original  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech  or  from  any  mental  inca- 
pacity, but  from  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  which  sense  enables  us  to 
imitate  articulate  sounds,  and  to  ac- 
quire speech.  Instead  therefore  of  the 
usual  name  of  deaf  and  dumb  applied 
to  such  persons,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  substitute  deaf-mute,  which  may  be 
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used  as  a  noun  and  an  adjective 2. 

Unwillingness  to  hear  and  regard; 
voluntary  rejection  of  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear  and  to  the  under- 
standing, 

DEAL,  v.  t.  prct.  and  pp.  dealt,  pron. 
delt.  [Sax.  dalan,  bedcplan,  gedtclan  ; 
Ger.  theilen  ;  W.  dydoli,  to  separate  ; 
dy  and  tawl,  separation,  a  throwing  off, 
taw/u,  to  throw  off,  to  separate ;  Ir. 
and  Gael,  dailim,  to  give;  dail,  a  part, 
Eng.  dole;  Heb.  and  Ch.  Viz,  badal,  to 
separate  or  divide  ;  Ar.  badala,  to  ex- 
change, or  give  in  exchange ;  badhala, 
to  give,  to  yield.  [Qu.  W.  gozoli,  to 
endow.]  There  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  the  Shemitic  word  and 
the  Sax.  bedaflan.  The  Welsh  tawlu 
gives  the  true  original  sense.]  1.  To 
divide ;  to  part ;  to  separate ;  hence,  to 
divide  in  portions ;  to  distribute ;  often 
followed  by  out. 

Is  it  not  to  dial  thy  bread  to  the  hungry; 
Is.  Iviii. 

And  Rome  dcali  out  her  blessings  and  her 
gold.  Tirkrl. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  throw  about ;  as,  to 
rfea/putfeathercd  deaths. — 3.  Tothrow 
out  in  succession  ;  co  give  one  after 
another  ;  as,  to  deal  out  blows.— 4.  To 
distribute  the  cards  of  n  pack  to  the 
players. 

DEAL,  v.  i.  To  traffic  ;  to  trade ;  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic. 
South. 

2.  To  act  between  man  and  man,  to  in- 
tervene; to  transact,  or  negotiate  be- 
tween men. 

He   that   dealt  between  man  and  man, 
raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both.      Bacon. 

3.  To  behave  well  or  ill;  to  act;  to 
conduct  one's  self  in  relation  to  others. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  nor 
lie ;  Lev.  xix. 

4.  To  distribute  cards —  To  deal  by,  to 
treat,  either  well  or  ill ;  as,  to  deal  well 
by  domestics. 

Such  one  dealt  not  fairly   by   his   own 
mind.  Locke. 

To  deal  in,  to  have  to  do  with  ;  to  be 
engaged  in  ;  to  practise.  They  deal  in 
political  matters ;  they  deal  in  low  hu- 
mour.— 2.  To  trade  in ;  as,  to  deal  in 
silks,  or  in  cutlery. —  To  deal  rcith,  to 
treat  in  any  manner ;  to  use  well  or  ill. 

Now  will  we  deal  worse  with  thee;  Gen. 
xix. 

Return — and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee  ; 
Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  treat  with,  by 
way  of  opposition,  check,  or  correc- 
tion ;  as,  he  has  turbulent  passions  to 

deal  with 3.  To  treat  with  by  way  of 

discipline,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  to 
admonish. 

T>EM,,n.\Sa.\.da;l,dat,gcdal;lr.dal;'D. 
deel;  G.theil.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Literal- 
ly, a  division;  a  part  or  portion:  hence, 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  ex- 
tent ;  as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ;  a 
deal  of  cold  ;  a  deal  of  space.  Former- 
ly it  was  limited  by  some,  as  some.deal; 
but  this  is  now  obsolete  of  vulgar.  In 
general,  we  now  qualify  the  word  with 
great,  as,  a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  pains  ;  a  great  deal  of 
land.  In  the  phrases,  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  or  worse,  the  words,  great  deal, 
serve  as  modifiers  of  the  sense  of  bet- 
ter and  worse.  The  true  construction 
is,  it  is,  by  a  great  deal,  better ;  it  is 
better  by  a  great  deal,  that  is, by  agreat 
part  or  difference. — 2.  The  division  or 
3s 


DEAN 

distribution  of  cards ;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  dealing  cards. 

The  dea',  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Surlft. 
3.  The  division  of  a  piece  of  timber 
made  by  sawing ;  a  board  or  plank. 
The  name  deals  is  chiefly  applied  to 
boards  of  flr  above  seven  inches  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths  exceed- 
ing six  feet.  If  less  than  seven  inches 
wide,  they  are  called  battens,  and  when 
under  six  feet  long,  they  are  called 
deal-ends.  Deals  are  imported  from 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and 
British  North  America. 
DEAL'BATE.r.f.  [Lat.  deafto  ;  deand 
albus,  white.]  To  whiten.  [Lit.  us.] 
DEALBA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bleach- 
in -•;  a  whitening. 

DEALED,  pp.  Divided;  thrown  out. 
DEALER,  n.  One  who  deals ;  one  who 
has  to  do  with  any  thing,  or  has  concern 
with  ;  as,  a  dealer  in  wit  and  learning. 
— 2.  A  trader;  a  trafficker;  a  shop- 
keeper; a  broker;  a  merchant;  a  word 
of  very  extensive  use  ;  as,  a  dealer  in 
dry  goods;  a  dealer  in  hardware;  a 
dealer  in  stocks  ;  a  dealer  in  leather ;  a 
dealer  in  lumber  ;  a  dealer  in  linens  or 
woollens  ;  a  small  dealer  in  groceries ; 
a  money-dealer. — 3.  One  who  distri- 
butes cards  to  the  players. 
DEALING,  ppr.  Dividing;  distribut- 
ing ;  throwing  but. — 2.  Trading  ;  traf- 
ficking ;  negotiating — 3.  Treating  ;  be- 
having. 

DEALING,  n.  Practice;  action;  con- 
duct ;  behaviour ;  as,  observe  the  deal- 
ings of  the  men  who  administer  the 
government.  But  it  is  now  more  gen- 
erally used  of  the  actions  of  men  in 
private  life. — 2.  Conduct  in  relation  to 
others ;  treatment ;  as,  the  dealings  of 
a  father  with  his  children.  God's 
dealings  with  men  are  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  or  moral  govern- 
ment.— 3.  Intercourse  in  buying  and 
selling  ;  traffic ;  business  ;  negotiation 
Liverpool  merchants  have  extensive 
dealings  with  themerchants  of  America. 
• — 4.  Intercourse  of  business  or  friend- 
ship ;  concern. 

The  Jews  have  no  dealingi  with  the  Sa- 
maritans ;  John  iv. 
DEAM'BULATE.f  v.  i.  [Lat.  deambu- 

lo.]     To  walk  abroad. 
DEAMBULA'TION,   n.    The    act    of 

walking  abroad. 
DEAM'BULATORT,  a.  Pertaining  to 
walks. 

DEAM'BULATORY,   n.   A  place  to 
walk  in. 

DEAN,  n.  [Fr.  doyen,  the  eldest  of  a 

corporation;  Arm.  dean;  It.  decano , 

from  Lat.  decanus,  the  leader  of  a  file 

ten  deep,  the  head  of  a  college,  from 

decem,  Gr.  Si*«,  W.  deg,  ten  ;  so  name 

because  originally  he  was  set  over  ten 

canons  or  prebendaries.]     1.  In  Eng 

land,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  a  ca 

thedral  or  a  collegiate  church,  and  th 

head  of  a  chapter ;  the  second  digni 

tary  of  a  diocese.  Anciently  deans  wer 

elected  by  the  chapter,  in  virtue  of 

conge  d'clire  from  the  king  and  lettei 

missive  of  recommendation;  but  in  th 

chapters  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  ou 

of  the  spoils  of  dissolved  monasteries 

the  deanery  is  donative,  and  the  instal 

lation  merely  by  royal  letters  paten 

— Rural  dean,  or  arch-presbyter,  ha 

originally  jurisdiction  over  ten  church 

es ;  but   afterward    he  became  on] 

the  bishop's  substitute,  to  grant  let 

ters  of  administration,  probate  of  will 

&c.     His  office  is  now  lost  in  that  ( 

the  archdeacon  and  chancellor.— . 
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of  a  monastery,  a  superior  established 
under  the  abbot,  to  ease  him  in  taking 
care  of  ten  monks.     Hence  his  name. 
— Dean  and  chapter  are  the  bishop's 
council,  to  aid  him  with  their  advice  in 
affairs  of  religion,  and  they  may  advise, 
likewise,  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his 
see. — Dean  of  guild,  in  Scotland,  is  that 
magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh  who  is  head 
of  the  Merchant  Company  or  guildry. 
The  proper  duty  of  this  magistrate 
now  is,  to  take  care  that  all  buildings 
within  the  burgh  are  sufficient;  that 
they  are  erected  agreeably  to  law  ;  and 
that  they  do  not  encroach  either  on 
private  or  public  property.    He  may 
order  insufficient  buildings  to  be  taken 
down ;  but  in  other  respects  his  juris- 
diction is  confined  to  possessory  ques- 
tions.    By  the  burgh  reform  act,  it  is 
declared,  that  while  the  right  of  the 
guildry  to  elect  their  dean  shall  be  pre- 
served, he  shall  no  longer  be  recog- 
nised as   an   official  and    constituent 
member  of  the  town  council,  and  that 
his  functions  shall  be  performed  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  elected  by  the 
majority  of  councillors.    But  the  deans 
of  guild  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Perth,  elected  as  heretofore, 
are  continued  as  constituent  members 
of  the  council  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  their  office.— Dean  of  guild 
court.  In  Edinburgh,  this  court  consists 
of  the  dean  of  guild,  the  old  dean  of 
guild,  and  a  council  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen  annually  chosen.     The  law 
assessors  of  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh act  as  assessors.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  confined  to  the  regula- 
tion of  buildings  within  the  royalty,  and 
to  such  matters  of  police  as  have  any 
connection  with  buildings.     The  court 
has  also  a  jurisdiction  in  regulatiag 
weights  and  measures.     The  dean  oJ 
guild  courts  in  other  royal  burghs,  ol 
sufficient  size,  have  an  analogous  juris- 
diction.— The  dean  of  faculty,  one  who 
is  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates in  Edinburgh,  to  preside  at  their 
meetings,  and  to  sign  the  acts  of  the 

faculty Deans  of  the  chapel  royal,  a 

title  bestowed  on  one  or  more  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who 
receive  from  the  crown  a  portion  o 
the  revenues  which  formerly  belonget 
to  the  chapel  royal  in  Scotland,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
— 2.  An  officer  in  each  college  of  the 
universities  in  England. — 3.  In  the 
United  States,  a  registrar  in  a  medica 
school. 

DEANERY,  n.    The  office  or  the  re 
venue  of  a  dean.— 2.  The  house  of  a 

dean 3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rura 
deaneries,  and  each  deanery  is  divided  inte 
parishes.  Bladtttanc 

DEAN'SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  dean. 
DEAR,  a.  [Sax.  dear;  Ger.  theuer,  dear 
rare ;  theure  or  theurung,  dearness 
scarcity,  dearth.  It  seems  that  th 
primary  sense  is  scarce,  rare,  or  close 
narrow;  this  is  obvious  from  dearth 
So  in  Lat.  cants,  caritas.~\ — l.f  Scarce 
not  plentiful.— 2.  Bearing  a  high  pric 
in  comparison  of  the  usual  price ;  mor 
costly  than  usual;  of  a  higher  pric 
than  the  customary  one.  This  sens 
results  from  the  former,  as  dearness  i 
the  effect  of  scarcity  and  demand.— 3 
Of  a  high  value  in  estimation ;  greatl 
valued ;  beloved ;  precious. 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  res 
Pop 
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Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children ; 
Eph.  T. 

EAR,  a.  [Sax.  derian;  to  hurt;  Scot. 
dere  or  deir  to  annoy,  and  den,  to  fear.] 
•f-  Hurtful;  grievous;  hateful. 
)EAR,f  v.  t.  To  make  dear. 
EAR,  n.  A  darling;  a  word  denoting 
tender  affection  or  endearment;  as,  my 
dear. 

)EAR'BORN,  n.  A  four-wheel  coun- 
try vehicle  used  in  the  United  States. 
)EARBOUGHT,    a.    [See    BOUGHT.] 
Purchased  at  a  high  price;  as,  rfear- 
4o«0A(experience;d«j)-6ou(7A(blessings. 
3EARLING.     See  DARLINO. 
DEARLOVED,  a.  Greatly  beloved. 
DEARLY,  adv.  At  a  high  price ;  as,  he 
pays  dearly  for  his  rashness. — 2.  With 
great  fondness ;  as,  we  love  our  children 
dearly;  dearly  beloved. 
DEARN.t   a.   [Sax.   deorn.]     Lonely; 

solitary ;  melancholy. 
DEARNESS,  n.  Scarcity;  high  price, 
or  a  higher  price  than  the  customary 
one ;  as,  the  dearness  of  corn. — 2.  Fond- 
ness ;  nearness  to  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions ;  great  value  in  estimation  ;  pre- 
ciousness ;  tender  love  ;  as,  the  dear- 
ness  of  friendship. 

DEARNLY.f  adv.  Secretly ;  privately. 
[See  DEBNLT.] 

DEARTH,  n.  (derth.)  [See  DEAR.] 
Scarcity;  as,  a  dearth  of  corn.  —  2. 
Want ;  need ;  famine — 3.  Barrenness  ; 
sterility ;  as,  a  dearth  of  plot. 
DEARTI€'ULATE,t  v.  t.  To  disjoint. 
DEATH,  n.  (deth.)  [Sax.  death ;  D. 
dood  ;  Ger.  tod.  See  DIE  and  DEAD.] 
1.  That  state  of  a  being,  animal,  or 
vegetable,  but  more  particularly  of  an 
animal,  in  which  there  is  a  total  and 
permanent  cessation  of  all  the  vital 
functions,  when  the  organs  have  not 
only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  Thus 
the  cessation  of  respiration  and  circu- 
lation in  an  animal  may  not  be  death, 
for  during  hybernation  some  animals 
become  entirely  torpid,  and  some  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  may  be  subjected 
to  a  fixed  state  by  frost,  but  being  ca- 
pable of  revived  activity,  they  are  not 

dead 2.  The  state  of  the  dead;  as, 

the  gates  of  death  ;   Job  xxxviii. — 3. 
The  manner  of  dying. 

Thou  shall  die  the  deatht  of  them  that 
are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ; 
Numb,  xxiii. 

4.  The  image  of  mortality  represented 
by  a  skeleton ;  as,  a  death's  head — 5. 
Murder  ;  as,  a  man  of  death.— 6.  Cause 
of  death.  We  say,  he  caught  his  death. 
O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the 
pot ;  2  Kings  iv. 

7.  Destroyer  or  agent  of  death  ;  as,  he 
will  be  the  death  of  his  poor  father. — • 

8.  In  poetry,  the  means  or  instrument 
of  death;  as,  an  arrow  is  called  the 
feathered  death  ;  a  ball,  a  leaden  death. 

Deathi  invisible  come  winged  with  fire. 
Dryden. 

9.  In  theol.,  perpetual  separation  from 
God,  and  eternal  torments ;  called  the 
second  death;  Rev.  ii.— 10.  Separation 
or  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God ;  a 
being  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
destitute  of  grace  or  divine  life ;  called 
spiritual  death. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  to  life  because  we  love  the  brethren  ; 
1  John  iii. ;  Luke  i. 

Civil  death,  is  the  separation  of  a  man 
from  civil  society,  or  from  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  civil  rights  ;  as  by  banishment, 
abjuration  of  the  realm,  entering  into 
a  monastery,  &c. 

DEATH'-BED,  n.  (dethTjed.)  The  bed 
on  which  a  person  dies  or  is  confined 
in  his  last  sickness. 

DEATH'-BODING,  a.  Portending 
death. 

DEATH'-DARTING,  a.  Darting  or 
inflicting  death. 

DEATH'-DOING,  a.  Inflicting  death. 

DEATH'-DOOMED,  a.  Doomed  to 
death. 

DEATH'FUL,  a.  Full  of  slaughter; 
murderous ;  destructive. 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deatltful  scene.  Pope. 

DEATH'FULNESS,  n.  Appearance  of 
death. 

DEATH'S-HEAD  MOTH.n.  The  lar- 
gest species  of  lepidopterous  insects 
found  in  Britain,  and  systematically 
known  by  the  name  of  Ackerontia 
alropos.  The  markings  upon  the  back 
of  the  thorax  very  closely  resemble  a 
ekull  or  death's  head  ;  hence  the  Eng- 


lish  name.  It  measures  from  four 
to  five  inches  in  expanse.  It  emits 
peculiar  sounds,  somewhat  resembling 
the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  but  how 
these  are  produced  naturalists  have  not 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  It 
attacks  bee-hives,  ravages  the  honey, 
and  disperses  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  death. 

DEATH'LESS,  a.  Immortal;  not  sub- 
ject to  death,  destruction  or  extinc- 
tion; as,  deathless  beings;  deathless 
fame. 

DEATH'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  death; 
gloomy;  still;  calm;  quiet;  peaceful; 
motionless ;  like  death  in  horror  or  in 
stillness;  as,  deathlike  slumbers. — 2. 
Resembling  death;  cadaverous. 

DEATH'-SHADOWED,  a.  Surround- 
ed by  the  shades  of  death. 

DEATH'S-DOOR,  n.  A  near  approach 
to  death  ;  the  gates  of  death. 

DEATH'S-MAN,  n.  An  executioner ;  a 
hangman. 

DEATH'-STROKE,  n.  The  stroke  of 
death. 

DEATH'-TOKEN,  n.  That  which  indi- 
cates approaching  death. 

DEATH'WARD,  adv.  Toward  death. 

DEATH'-WATCH,  n.  A  small  insect 
whose  ticking  is  weakly  supposed,  by 
superstitious  and  ig- 
norant people,  to 
prognosticate  death. 
It  is  the  Annobium 
tesselatum  of  natural- 
ists. These  insects 
abound  in  old  houses, 
whore  they  get  into 
the  wood.  Their  tick- 
ing is  only  a  call  to  "*«ii.w.teh. 
each  other,  to  which  if  no  answer  be 
returned,  the  animal  repeats  it  in 
another  place.  The  general  number 
of  distinct  strokes  in  succession,  is  from 
seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  To. produce 
the  sound,  the  animal  raises  itself  upon 
its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat 
inclined,  and  beats  its  head  with  a 
great  force  and  agility  upon  the  plane 
of  position;  and  its  strokes  art  so 


powerful  as  to  make  a  considerable 
impression,  if  they  fall  upon  any  sub- 
stance softer  than  wood. 

DEAU'RATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deauro.-]  To 
gild.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEAU'RATE,  a.  Gilded. 

DEBA€'€HATE,  v.  i.  To  rave  and 
bluster,  as  a  bacchanal. 

DEBA€€HA'TION,  n.  A  raving. 

DEBAC'LE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  forth.  The  geological  deluge, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  swept  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  con- 
veyed the  fragments  of  rocks,  and  the 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  to 
a  distance  from  their  native  localities. 

DEBAR',  v.  t.  [de  and  bar.]  To  cut  off 
from  entrance ;  to  preclude ;  to  hinder 
from  approach,  entry,  or  enjoyment ;  to 
shut  out  or  exclude ;  as,  we  are  not  de- 
barred from  any  rational  enjoyment; 
religion  debars  us  from  no  real  plea- 
sure. 

DEBARK',  v.  t.  [Fr.  debarquer  ;  de  and 
barque,  a  boat  or  vessel.]  To  land 
from  a  ship  or  boat;  to  remove  from 
on  board  any  water-craft,  and  place  on 
land ;  to  disembark ;  as,  to  debark 
artillery.  [It  is  less  used,  especially 
in  a  transitive  sense,  than  disembark.] 

DEBARK',  v.  i.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat 
and  pass  to  the  land;  as,  the  troops 
debarked  at  four  o'clock. 

DEBARKA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
embarking. 

DEBARK'ED,  pp.  Removed  to  land 
from  on  board  a  ship  or  boat. 

DEBARK'ING,  ppr.  Removing  from  a 
ship  to  the  land ;  going  from  on  board 
a  vessel. 

DEBAR'RED,  pp.  [from  debar.]  Hin- 
dered from  approach,  entrance,  or  pos- 
session. 

DEBAR'RING,  ppr.  Preventing  from 
approach,  entrance  or  enjoyment. 

DEBAR'RING,  n.  Hinderance  from 
approach. 

DEBASE,  v.  t.  [de  and  base.]  To  reduce 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  in 
quality  or  respectability.  The  drunk- 
ard debases  himself  and  his  character. 
Intemperance  and  debauchery  debase 
men  almost  to  a  level  with  beasts. — 2. 
To  reduce  or  lower  in  quality,  purity, 
or  value ;  to  adulterate  ;  as,  to  debase 
gold  or  silver  by  alloy. — 3.  To  lower  or 
degrade  ;  to  make  mean  or  despicable. 
Religion  should  not  be  debased  by  fri- 
volous disputes.  Vicious  habits  debase 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  character. — 4. 
To  sink  in  purity  or  elegance ;  to  viti- 
ate by  meanness ;  as,  to  debase  style 
by  the  use  of  vulgar  words. 

DEBASED,  pp.  Reduced  in  estimated 
value ;  lowered  in 
estimation  ;  reduced 
in  purity,  fineness, 
quality,  or  value  ; 
adulterated;  degrad- 
ed; rendered  mean 
or  despicable — 2.  In 
her.  a  term  applied 
to  any  thing  turned 
over  or  downwards, 
from  its  proper  posi- 
tion or  use. 

DEBASEMENT,  71.  The  act  of  debas- 
ing ;  degradation ;  reduction  of  purity, 
fineness,  quality,  or  value ;  adultera- 
tion ;  a  state  of  being  debased ;  as,  de- 
basement of  character,  of  our  faculties, 
of  the  coin,  of  style,  &c. 

DEBASER,  n.  One  who  debases  or 
lowers  in  estimation,  or  in  value ;  one 
who  degrades  or  renders  mean ;  that 
which  debases. 
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DEBASING,  ppr.  Reducing  in  estima- 
tion  or  worth ;  adulterating ;  reduc- 
ing in  purity  or  elegance ;  degrading ; 
rendering  mean. — 2.  a.  Lowering;  tend- 
ing to  debase  or  degrade  ;  as,  debasing 
vices. 

DEBASINGLY,  adv.  So  as  to  debase. 

DEBATABLE,  a.  [See  DEBATE.]  That 
may  be  debated ;  disputable;  subject  to 
controversy  or  contention ;  as  a  debat- 
able question,  debatable  land. 

DEBATE,  n.  [Fr.  debut;  Sp.  debate; 
de  and  battre,  to  beat.}  1.  Contention 
in  words  or  arguments ;  discussion  for 
elucidating  truth;  strife  in  argument 
or  reasoning,  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  each  endeavouring  to 
prove  his  own  opinion  right,  and  that 
of  his  opposer  wrong;  dispute;  con- 
troversy ;  as,  the  debates  in  parliament. 
— 2.  Strife  ;  contention. 

Behold,  ye  fast   for   strife   and   debate  i 
Is.  Iviii. 

3.  The  power  of  being  disputed;  as, 
this  question  is  settled  beyond  debate  ; 
the  story  is  true  beyond  debate. — 4. 
Debate  or  debates,  the  published  report 
of  arguments  for  and  against  a  mea- 
sure; as,  the  debates  in  parliament 
are  printed. 

DEBATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  debattre.  See  BEAT 
and  ABATE.]  To  contend  for  in  words 
or  arguments ;  to  strive  to  maintain  a 
cause  by  reasoning ;  to  dispute ;  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  argue ;  to  contest,  as  oppos- 
ing parties  ;  as,  the  question  was  de- 
bated till  a  late  hour. 

Debate   thy  cause    with    thy  neighboui 
himself;   Prov.  XXV. 

DEBATE,  v.  i.  To  debate  on  or  in,  to 
deliberate  ;  to  discuss  or  examine  dif- 
ferent arguments  in  the  mind. — 2.  To 
dispute. — 3.f  To  engage  in  combat. 

DEBATED,  pp.  Disputed;  argued; 
discussed. 

DEBATEFUL,  a.  Of  things,  contested; 
occasioning  contention. — 2.  Of  persons, 
quarrelsome  ;  contentipus.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEBATEFULLY,  adv.  With  conten- 
tion. 

DEBASEMENT,  n.  Controversy;  de. 
liberation.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEBATER,  n.  One  who  debates;  a 
disputant;  a  controvertist. 

DEBATING,  ppr.  Disputing;  discuss- 
ing ;  contending  by  arguments. 

DEBATINGLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
debate. 

DEBAUCH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  debaucher  ;  Arm. 
dibaucha.  This  is  stated  by  Lunier 
to  be  compounded  of  de  and  an  old 
French  word,  signifying  a  shop- 
[baucke,]  and  that  its  primary  sense  is 
to  draw  or  entice  one  from  his  shop 
or  work,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  still 
used.  Hence  embaucher  is  to  help  a 
journeyman  to  employment,  and  to  en- 
list as  a  soldier.  The  general  sense 
then  of  debauch,  in  English,  is  to  lead 
astray,  like  seduce.]  1.  To  corrupt  or 
vitiate;  as,  to  debauch  a  prince  or 
youth ;  to  debauch  good  principles. — 2. 
To  corrupt  with  lewdness ;  as,  to  de- 
bauch a  woman. — 3.  To  seduce  from 
duty  or  allegiance ;  as,  to  debauch  an 
army. 

DEBAUCH',  n.  [Fr.  debauche;  Arm. 
dibauch.]  Excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  intemperance ;  drunkenness ;  glut- 
tony; lewdness. 

DEBAUCH'ED.pp.  Corrupted;  vitiat- 
ed in  morals  or  purity  of  character. 

DEBAUCH'EDLY.adt).  In  a  profligate 
manner. 

DEBAUCH'EDNESS.Ti.  Intemperance. 

DEBAUCHEE',  n.  A  man  given  to  in- 
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temperance,  or  bacchanalian  excesses. 
But  chiefly,  a  man  habitually  lewd. 
DEBAUCH'ER,  n.  One  who  debauches 
or  corrupts  others ;  a  seducer  to  lewd- 
ness,  or  to  any  dereliction  of  duty. 
DEBAUCH'ERY,  n.  Excess  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  gluttony ;  intem- 
perance. But  chiefly,  habitual  lewd- 
ness;  excessive  unlawful  indulgence  of 
lust. — 2.  Corruption  of  fidelity ;  seduc- 
tion from  duty  or  allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Paris  will  endeavour  to 
complete  the  debauchery  of  the  army. 

Burke 

DEBAUCH'MENT,    n.     The    act    of 
debauching  or  corrupting ;  the  act  of 
reducing  from  virtue  or  duty. 
DEBEL'LATE.t  ».  t.  [Lat.  debello.]  To 
subdue. 

DEBELLA'TION.t  "-  The  act  of  con- 
quering or  subduing.  De  bene  esse. 
[Lat.]  Well  being  or  conditional  allow- 
ance. In  law,  to  take  an  order  or  tes- 
timony de  bene  esse,  is,  to  take  or  allow 
it  for  the  present,  but  subject  to  be 
suppressed  or  disallowed  on  a  further 
or  full  examination. 

DEBEN'TURE,  n.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  debeo, 
to  owe.]  1.  A  writing  acknowledging 
a  debt ;  a  writing  or  certificate  signed 
by  a  public  officer,  as  evidence  of  a 
debt  due  to  some  person.  This  paper, 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  customs, 
entitles  a  merchant  exporting  goods, 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  a  draw- 
back of  duties. — 2.  In  the  customs,  a 
certificate  of  drawback;  a  writing 
which  states  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  the  government, 
on  the  exportation  of  specified  goods, 
the  duties  on  which  had  been  paid. 
DEBEN'TURED,  a.  Debentured  goods 
are  those  for  which  a  debenture  has 
been  given,  as  being  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

DEB'ILE,  a.  [Lat.  debilis.]  Relaxed; 
weak  ;  feeble ;  languid ;  faint ;  without 
strength. 

DEBIL'ITATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  debilito, 
from  debilis.]  To  weaken;  to  impair 
the  strength  of;  to  enfeeble;  to  make 
faint  or  languid.  Intemperance  debili- 
tates the  organs  of  digestion.  Exces- 
sive indulgence  debilitates  the  system. 
DEBIL'ITATED,  pp.  Weakened ;  en- 
feebled; relaxed. 

DEBIL'ITATING,    ppr.   Weakening; 
enfeebling ;  impairing  strength. 
DEBIL'ITATING,  a.  Tending  or  ad- 
apted to  weaken. 

DEBILITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  weak- 
ening; relaxation. 

DEBIL'ITY,  n.  [Lat.  debilitas,  from 
debilis.]  Relaxation  of  the  solids ; 
weakness;  feebleness;  languor  of 
body ;  faintness  ;  imbecility  ;  as,  mor- 
bid sweats  induce  debility.  [It  may  be 
applied  to  the  mind,  but  this  is  less  com- 
mon.] 

DEB'IT,  n.  [Lat.  debitum,  from  debeo, 
to  owe,  Fr.  devoir.  See  DOTY.  The 
sense  is  probably  to  press  or  bind ;  Gr. 
2t».]  Debt.  It  is  usually  written  debt. 
But  it  is  used  in  mercantile  language, 
as  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 
DEB'IT, t).  t.  To  charge  with  debt ;  as, 
to  debit  a  purchaser  the  amount  of 
goods  sold. — 2.  To  enter  an  account 
on  the  debtor  side  of  a  book ;  as,  to 
debit  the  sum  or  amount  of  goods  sold. 
Deb'Ua  Fun'di,  [Lat.]  In  Scots  late 
debts  burdening  the  grounds,  as  feu 
duties. 

Deb'Ua  Fru'ctuum,  [Lat.]  In  Scots 
law,  debts  burdening  the  fruits,  as 
teinds. 


DEB'ITED,   pp.     Charged    in    debt; 
made  debtor  on  account. — 2.  Charged 
to  one's  debt,  as  money  or  goods. 
DEB'ITING,  ppr.  Making  debtor  on 
account,  as  a  person.— 2.  Charging  to 
the  debt  of  a  person,  as  goods. 
DEB'ITOR,  n.  A  debtor. 
DEBONNAIR,  a.  [Fr.]  Civil ;  gentle ; 
complaisant;  elegant. 
DEBONNAIRLY,  adv.  In  a  meek  and 
gentle  manner. 

DEBONNAIRNESS,  n.  Gentleness ; 
meekness ;  kindness. 
DEBOUCH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  dcboueher ;  de  and 
boache,  mouth.]  To  issue  or  march  out 
of  a  narrow  place,  or  from  defiles,  as 
troops. 

DEBRIS,  n.  (debree'.)  [Fr.]  Fragments  ; 
rubbish ;  ruins  ;  applied  particularly 
to  the  fragments  of  rocks.  A  geological 
term. 

DEBRUIS'ED,  pp. 
In  her.  an  epithet 
for  a  bend  or  other 
ordinary,  placed 
over  some  animal. 
It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  charges 
over  which  another 
charge  is  borne,  as  in 
the  figure. 
DEBT,  n.(det.)  [Lat. 
debitum,  contracted;  Fr.  dette.  See  DE- 
BIT.] 1.  That  which  is  due  from  one 
person  to  another,  whether  money, 
goods,  or  services  ;  that  which  one  per- 
son is  bound  to  pay  or  perform  to  an- 
other ;  as,  the  debts  of  a  bankrupt ;  the 
debts  of  a  nobleman.  It  is  a  common 
misfortune  or  vice  to  be  in  debt. 

When  you  run  in  debt,  you  give  to  an- 
other power  over  your  liberty.  Franklin. 
2.  That  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do 
or  to  suffer. 

Your  eon,  my  lord,  haa  paid  a  soldier's 
debt.  Shak. 

Hence  death  is  called  the  debt  of  na- 
ture.—3.  In  law,  an  action  to  recover 
a  debt.  This  is  a  customary  ellipsis. 
He  brought  debt,  instead  of  an  action 
of  debt. — 4.  In  Scripture,  sin  ;  trespass; 
guilt ;  crime ;  that  which  renders  liable 
to  punishment. 

Forgive  us  our  debts.          Lord't  Prayer. 
DEBTED.t   PP-  (defied.)  Indebted  ; 
obb'ged  to. 
DEBTEE',  n.  (dettee'.)  A  creditor ;  one 
to  whom  a  debt  is  due. 
DEBT'LESS,    a.  (det'less.)  Free  from 
debt. 

DEBTOR,  n.  (det'tor.)  [Lat.  debitor.']  1. 
The  person  who  owes  another  either 
money,  goods,  or  services. 

In  Athens  an  insolvent  debtor  became 
slave  to  hia  creditor.  Miifurd. 

2.  One  who  is  under  obligation  to  do 
something. 

I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians ;  Rom.  i. 

He  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law; 
Gal.  v. 

3.  The  side  of  an  account  in  which 
debts  are  charged.     [See  DEBIT.] 

DEBULLI"TION,  n.  A  bubbling  or 
seething  over. 

DEBUT,  n.  (debn'.)  [Fr.  debut.]  Begin- 
ning ;  entrance  upon  any  thing,  first 
attempt;  first  step;  first  appearance;  as 
that  of  an  actor  or  actress  on  the  stage. 

DECA.  A  prefix  from  the  Gr.  (Zi*«), 
signifying  ten. 

DEC'ACHORD,        In.       [Gr.     ?i««, 

DEGACHORD'ON.f  ten,  and  x»{>«, 
string.]  1.  A  musical  instrument  of 
ten  strings.— 2.  Something  consisting 
of  ten  parts. 
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DEC'ADAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  ten;  con- 
sisting of  tens. 

DECACU'MINATED,  a.  (de  and  cn- 
cuminate}  Having  the  top  cut  off  from. 
DE€'ADE,  n.  [Lat.  decas,  decadis :  Fr. 
decade  ;  from  Gr.  S<««,  ten.   See  TEX.] 
The  sum  or  number  of  ten ;  an  aggre- 
gate consisting  of  ten  ;  as,  a  decade  of 
years;  the  decades  of  Livy. 
DECA'DENCE,  \n.  Decay.    [See  DE- 
DECA'DENCY,  /    CAT.] 
DE€'AGON,  n.   [Gr.    Zw«,  ten,    and 
yew*,  a  corner.]     In  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 
When  all  the    sides    and    angles  are 
equal  it  is  a  regular  decagon. 
DEC'AGRAM,  n.  [Gr.  it**,  ten,  and 
gram,  a  weight.]     A  French  weight  of 
ten  grams,  each  gram  or  gramme  being 
equal  to  15.438  grains  troy.     [Let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  decigramme  is  the 
tenth    part   of    the    gramme ;    conse- 
quently, -r^^  of  the  decagramme.] 
DEC'AGYN,  n.  Gr.  ?i««,  ten,  and  yvn, 
a  female.]    In  botany,  a  plant  having 
ten  pistils. 

DECAGYN'IAN,  a.  Having  ten  pistils. 

DECAHE'DRAL,  a.  Having  ten  sides. 

DECAHE'DRON,  n.    [Gr.    ».*•    ten, 

and  i*(«,  a  base.]   In  geometry,  a  figure 

or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DEG'ALITRE,  n.   [Gr.  8i««,  ten,  and 

liter.]     A  French  measure  of  capacity, 

containing  ten  litres,  or  610.28  cubic 

inches,  equal  to  two  gallons  and  13.732 

cubic  inches. 

DECAL'OGIST,  n.  [See  DECALOGUE.] 

One  who  explains  the  decalogue. 
DEC'ALOGUE,  n.  (dec'alog.)  Gr.  ?•*«, 
ten,  and  /»»-«!,  speech.]  The  ten  com- 
mandments or  precepts  given  by  God 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai ;  which  were 
originally  written  on  two  tables  ot 
stone. 

DE€AM'EHON,  n.  [Gr.  Ss*«,  ten,  and 
PUK,  part.]  A  volume  consisting  of  ten 
books. 

DECAM'ETRE,  n.  [Gr.  ?««,  ten,  and 
fUTg»»,  measure.]  A  French  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  ten  metres,  and 
equal  to  393  English  inches  and  71 
decimals. 

DECAMP',  c.  i.     [Fr.  decamper;  Sp. 

decampar;  de  and  camp.]    To  remove 

or  depart  from  a  camp;  to  march  off; 

as,  the  army  decamped  at  six  o'clock. 

DE€AMP'MENT.  n.     Departure  from 

a  camp ;  a  marching  off 
DE€'ANAL,  a.   [See  DEAN.]    Pertain- 
ing to  a  deanery. 

DECAN'DER,  n.  [Gr.  !i««,  ten,  and 
«•«{,  a  male.]  In  botany,  a  plant  having 
ten  stamens. 

DECAN'DRIA,  n.  A  class  of  plants, 
the  tenth  in 
the  Linnaean 
system.  The 
native  plants 
in  this  class 
have  ten  sta- 
mens, and  one, 
two,  three,  or 
five  pistils.  It 
includes  cas- 
sia, ruta,  saxi- 
fraga,  &c. 
D  E  €  AN'- 
D  R  I A  N,  or 
DE€  AN'- 
DROUS,  a. 
Having  ten 
stamens. 

DECAN'GULAR,  a.     [Gr.   >.K*,  ten, 
and  angular.]    Having  ten  angles. 
DECANT',  v.  t.     [Lat.  decanto;  de  and 
canto,  to  sing;  literally,  to  throw ;  Fr. 
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decanter,  to  pour  off.  See  CANT.]  To 
pour  oft'  gently,  as  liquor  from  its  sedi- 
ment;  or  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another ;  as,  to  decant  wine. 

DECANTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pour- 
ing liquor  gently  from  its  lees  or  sedi- 
ment, or  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

DECANT'ED,  pp.  Poured  off,  or  from 
one  vessel  into  another. 

DECANT'ER,  n.  A  vessel  used  to  de- 
cant liquors,  or  for  receiving  decanted 
liquors.  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  used 
for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  for 
filling  the  drinking-glasses. — 2.  One 
who  decants  liquors. 

DECANT'ING,  ppr.  Pouring  off,  as 
liquor  from  its  lees,  or  from  one  vessel 
to  another. 

DECAPH'YLLOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ?<»«,ten, 
and  ct/JUfl*,  a  leaf.]  Having  ten  leaves. 
Applied  to  the  perianth  of  flowers. 

DECAP'ITATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decapito; 
de  and  caput,  head.]  To  behead ;  to 
cut  off  the  head. 

DECAP'ITATED,  pp.     Beheaded. 

DE€AP'ITATING,  ppr.     Beheading. 

DECAPITA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  be- 
heading. 

DE€'APOD,  71.  [Gr.  >i*.*,  ten,  and 
Tcvf,  a  foot.]  An  order  of  crustaceans 
of  the  section  malacostracea,  having 
ten  feet. 

DECAP'ODAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
order  of  decapods;  having  ten  feet. 
Synonymous  with  Decempedal. 

DECAR'BONATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  a 
carbonate  of  its  soda. 

DECARBONIZA'TION,  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  depriving  of  carbon. — Decar- 
bonization  of  cast-iron,  a  process  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  convert  cast-iron 
into  steel,  or  by  a  farther  decarboniza- 
tion  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  malle- 
able iron. 

DECAR'BONIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  car- 
bonize.]  To  deprive  of  carbon;  as,  to 
decarbonize  steel. 

DECAR'BONIZED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
carbon. 

DECAR'BONIZING,  ppr.  Depriving 
of  carbon. 

DECAR'DINALIZE.t).  t.  [deand  car- 
dinal.] To  remove  from  the  rank  of  a 
cardinal. 

DEC'ASTICH,  n.  [Gr.  turn,  ten,  and 
ffTixee,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of 
ten  lines. 

DEC'ASTYLE,  n.  [Gr.  3i««,  ten,  and 
(TTuXof,  a  column.]  A  portico  or  col- 
onnade of  ten  columns. 

DE€ASYLLA'BI€',  a  Having  ten 
syllables ;  as,  a  decasyllabic  verse. 

DECAY,  r.  i.  [Fr.  dechoir,  from  Lat. 
de  and  cado,  to  fall,  or  deccdtt;  Sp.  de- 
caer.]  1.  To  pass  gradually  from  a 
sound,  prosperous,  or  perfect  state,  to 
a  less  perfect  state,  or  toward  destruc- 
tion ;  to  fail ;  to  decline ;  to  be  gradually 
impaired.  Our  bodies  decay  in  old  age ; 
a  tree  decays;  buildings  decay;  for- 
tunes decay. — 2.  To  become  weaker; 
to  fail ;  as,  our  strength  decays,  or 
hopes  decay. 

DE€AY,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  im- 
pair ;  to  bring  to  a  worse  state. 

Infirmity,  that  decatjt  the  wise,  doth  ever 
make  better  the  fool.  Slink. 

[The  transitive  sense  of  the  verb  is 
now  rarely  used.] 

DECAY,  n.  Gradual  failure  of  health, 
strength,  soundness,  prosperity,  or  any 
species  of  excellence  or  perfection ; 
decline  to  a  worse  or  less  perfect  state ; 
tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinc- 
tion; a  state  of  depravation  or  diminu- 
tion. Old  men  feel  the  decay  of  the 


body.  We  perceive  the  decay  of  the 
faculties  in  age.  We  lament  the  decay 
cf  virtue  and  patriotism  in  the  state. 
The  northern  nations  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire,  when  in  a  state  of  decay. 
— 2.  Declension  from  prosperity;  de- 
cline of  fortune. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen 
into  decay;  Lev.  xxv. 
3.  Cause  of  decay.     [Not  usual.] 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 
ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  the  whole  age. 

Bacon. 

DECAYED,  pp.  Having  fallen  from  a 
good  or  sound  state;  impaired;  weak- 
ened; diminished. 

DECAYEDNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
impaired ;  decayed  state. 

DECAYER,  n.    That  which  causes  de- 

DECAYING,  ppr.  Failing;  declining; 
passing  from  a  good,  prosperous,  or 
sound  state,  to  a  worse  condition ;  per- 
ishing. 

DECAYING,  n.     Decay;  decline. 

DECEASE,  n.  [Lat.  decessus,  from  de- 
cedo,  to  depart;  de  and  cedo,  to  with- 
draw; Fr  deces.]  Literally,  departure; 
hence,  departure  from  this  life ;  death ; 
applied  to  human  beinys  only. 

Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory, 
and  spoke  of  his  defense,  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ;  Luke  ix. 

DECEASE,  v.  i.  To  depart  from  this 
life;  to  die.  General  Washington  de- 
ceased, December  14, 1799,  in  the  CSth 
year  of  his  age. 

DECEASED,  pp.  or  a.  Departed  from 
life.  This  is  used  as  a  passive  partici- 
ple. He  is  deceased,  for  he  has  de- 
ceased ;  he  was  deceased,  for  he  htid 
deceased.  This  use  of  the  participle 
of  an  intransitive  verb  is  not  infrequent, 
but  the  word  omitted  is  really  has. 
He  has  deceased.  It  is  properly  an 
adjective,  like  dead. 

DECEASING,  ppr.  Departing  from 
life;  dying. 

DECE'DENT,  n.  [Lat.  decedens.]  A 
deceased  person. 

DECEIT,  n.  [Norm,  decent,  contracted 
from  Lat.  ileceptio.  See  DECEIVE.] 

1.  Literally,  a  catching  or  insnaring. 
Hence,  the  misleading  of  a  person ;  the 
leading  of  another  person  to  believe 
what  is  false,  or  not  to  believe  what  i? 
true,  and  thus  to  insnare  him;  fraud; 
fallacy;  cheat;  any  declaration,  artifice, 
or  practice,  which  misleads  another,  or 
causes  him  to  believe  what  is  false. 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor 
my  tongue  utter  deceit;  Job  xxvii. 

2.  Stratagem;  artifice;  device  intended 
to  mislead. 

They  imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long ; 
Ps.  xxxviii. 

3.  In  Scripture,  that  which  is  obtained 
by  guile,  fraud  or  oppression. 

Their  houses  are  full  of  deceit ;  Jer.  v.; 
Zeph.  i. 

4.  In  law,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  col- 
lusion, shift,  covin,  or  underhand  prac- 
tice, used  to  defraud  another. 

DECEITFyL,  a.  Tending  to  mislead, 
deceive  or  insnare ;  as,  deceitful  words ; 
deceitful  practices. 

Favour  is  deceitful;  Prov.  xxxi. 
2.  Full  of  deceit;  trickish  ;  fraudulent; 
cheating  ;  as,  a  deceitful  man. 
DECEITFULLY,  adv.     In  a  deceitful 
manner;  fraudulently;  with  deceit;  in 
a  manner  or  with  a  view  to  deceive. 

The  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechera 
and  Hamor  his  father  deceitfully;  Gen. 
xxxiv. 
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DECEITFIILNESS,  n.  Tendency  to 
mislead  or  deceive;  as,  the  deceilfulness 
of  sin. — 2.  The  quality  of  being  frau- 
dulent; as,  the  deceitfulness  of  a  man's 
practices.— 3.  The  disposition  to  de- 
ceive; as,  a  man's  deceitfulness  may  be 
habitual. 

DECEITLESS,  a.     Free  from  deceit. 

DECEIVABLE,  a.  [See  DECEIVE.] 
Subject  to  deceit  or  imposition ;  capa- 
ble of  being  misled  or  entrapped;  ex- 
posed to  imposture;  as,  young  persons 
are  very  dcceivable. — 2.  Subject  or  apt 
to  produce  error  or  deception ;  deceit- 
ful. 

Fair  promises  often  prove  deceiwible. 

Milton.      Haywurd. 

[The  latter  use  of  the  word  is  incorrect, 
and  I  believe,  not  now  used.] 

DECEIVABLENESS,  n.   Liableness  to 
be  deceived. — 2.  Liableness  to  deceive. 
The   deceivableneit  of  unrighteousness ; 
2  Thess.  ii. 

DECEIVABLY,  adv.  In  a  deceivable 
manner. 

DECEIVE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decipio,  to  take 
aside,  to  insnare;  de  and  capio.  See 
CAPABLE.]  1.  To  mislead  the  mind ; 
to  cause  to  err;  to  cause  to  believe 
what  is  false,  or  disbelieve  what  is 
true;  to  impose  on;  to  delude. 

Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you  ; 
Matt.  xxiv. 

If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves  ;  1  John  i. 

2.  To  beguile;  to  cheat. 

Your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and  changed 
my  wages  ten  times;  Gen.  xxxi. 

3.  To   cut   off  from   expectation;   to 
frustrate  or  disappoint;  as,  his  hopes 
were  deceived. — 4.  To  take  from;  to 
rob. 

Plant  fruit  trees  in  large  borders,  and 
set  therein  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  spar- 
ingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  [  The-  li- 
teral tense,  but  not  now  used."]  Bacon. 

DECEIVED,  pp.  Misled;  led  into 
error;  beguiled;  cheated;  deluded. 

DECEIVER,  n.  One  who  deceives ; 
one  who  leads  into  error ;  a  cheat ;  an 
impostor. 

I  shall  seem  to  my  father  as  a  deceiver; 
Gen.  xxvii. 

DECEIVING,  ppr.  Misleading;  in- 
snaring;  beguiling;  cheating. 

DECEM.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  signifying 
ten. 

DECEM'BER,  n.  [Lat.  December,  from 
decent,  ten ;  this  being  the  tenth  month 
among  the  early  Romans,  who  began 
the  year  in  March.]  The  last  month 
in  the  year,  in  which  the  sun  enters  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  solstice. 

DECEMDEN'TATE,  a.  [Lat.  dccim, 
ten,  and  dentatus,  toothed.]  Having 
ten  points  or  teeth. 

DE'CEMFID,  a.  [Lat.  decem,  ten  and 
fido,  to  divide.]  Ten-cleft;  divided 
into  ten  parts;  having  ten  divisions. 
Applied  in  hot.  to  perianths. 

DE'CEMLOC'ULAR,  a.  [Lat.  decent. 
ten,  and  loculus,  a  little  bag  or  cell.] 
Having  ten  cells  for  seeds".  Applied  in 
bot.  to  capsules. 

DE'CEMPEDAL,  a.  [Lat.  decem,  ten, 
and  pes,  a  foot.]  Ten  feet  in  length ; 
having  ten  feet  as  a  decapod. 

DE'CEMVIR,  n.  plur.  Decemvirs  or 
Decemviri.  [Lat.  decem,  ten,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  One  of  ten  magistrates,  who 
had  absolute  authority  in  ancient  Rome. 

DECEM'VIRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
decemvirs  in  Rome. 
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DECEM'VIRATE, n.  [Lat.  decemvira- 
tus.  See  DECEMVIR.]  1.  The  office  or 
term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs  or  ten 
magistrates  in  Rome,  who  had  absolute 
authority  for  two  years. — 2.  A  body  of 
ten  men  in  authority. 

DE'CENCY,  n.  [Fr.  decence;  L.  decen- 
tia,  from  deceits,  deceo,  to  be  fit  or  be- 
coming. The  Lat.  deceo  coincides  in 
elements  with  the  G.  taugen,  to  be  good, 
or  fit  for;  D.  deugen,  to  be  good  or  vir- 
tuous ;  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  be  strong, 
to  be  worth;  duguth,  virtue,  valour; 
dohtig,  doughty  ;  dohter,  daughter ;  W. 
tyyiaw,  to  prosper,  to  befit ;  to  succeed. 
The  Teutonic  and  Welsh  words  have 
for  their  radical  sense,  to  advance  or 
proceed,  to  stretch  forward.  In  Welsh 
also,  teg  signifies  clear,  fair,  smooth, 
beautiful ;  tegu,  to  make  smooth,  fair, 
beautiful,  which  would  seem  to  be  al- 
lied to  deceo,  whence  decus,  decora.]  1. 
That  which  is  fit,  suitable  or  becoming, 
in  words  or  behaviour;  propriety  of 
form,  in  social  intercourse,  in  actions, 
or  discourse;  proper  formality;  be- 
coming ceremony.  It  has  a  special  re- 
ference to  behaviour;  as,  decency  of 
conduct;  decency  of  worship.  But  it 
is  used  also  in  reference  to  speech ;  as, 
he  discoursed  with  decency. 

Those  thousand  deceiidet,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.  Milton. 

2.  Suitableness  to  character ;  propriety. 

3.  Propriety  in  speech;  modesty;  op- 
posed to  ribaldry,  or  obscenity. 

Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Pope. 
It  may  be  also  used  for  propriety  of 
speech,  opposed  to  rudeness,  or  dis- 
respectful language;  and  for  propriety 
in  dress,  opposed  to  raggedness,  expo- 
sure of  nakedness,  filthiness,  &c. 

DE'CENNARY,  n.  [Lat.  decennis,  de- 
cranium,  from  decem,  ten,  and  annus,  a 
year.]  1.  A  period  of  ten  years — 2. 
A  tithing  consisting  of  ten  freeholders 
and  their  families. 

DECEN'NIAL,  a.  [Lat.  decennalis,  as 
above.]  Continuing  for  ten  years;  con- 
sisting of  ten  years;  or  happening  every 
ten  years ;  as,  a  decennial  period ;  de- 
cennial games. 

DECEN'NOVAL,     )    a.    [Lat.  decem, 

DECEN'NOVARY,/  ten,  and  novem, 
nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine- 
teen; designating  a  period  or  circle 
of  nineteen  years.  [Lit.  us.'] 

DE'CENT,  a.  [Lat.  decem;  Fr.  decent. 
See  DECENCY.]  1.  Becoming;  fit;  suita- 
ble, in  words,  behaviour,  dress,  and 
ceremony;  as,  decent  language;  decent 
conduct  or  actions;  decent  ornaments 
or  dress — 2.  Comely;  not  gaudy  or 
ostentatious. 

A  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
O'er  the  decent  shoulders  drawn.  Milton. 
3.  Not  immodest. — 4.  In  pop.  Ian.,  mo- 
derate, but  competent;  not  large;  as, 
a  decent  fortune.  So  a  decent  person  is 
one  not  highly  accomplished,  nor  offen- 
sively rude. 

DE'CENTLY,  adv.  In  a  decent  or  be- 
coming-manner; with  propriety  of  be- 
haviour or  speech 2.  Without  immo- 
desty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care, 
Like  falling  Caesar,  decently  to  die. 

Dryden. 

DE'CENTNESS,  n.     Decency. 

DECEP'TIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
ceived. 

DECEPTIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  capable  or  liable  to  be 
deceived. 

DECEP'TION,  n     [Lat.  deceptio,  from 


decipio.  See  DECEIVE.]  1.  The  act  of 
deceiving  or  misleading. 

All  deception  is  n  misapplication  of  the 
established  signs  used  to  communicate 
thoughts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  mis- 
led. Incautious  and  inexperienced 
youth  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  decep- 
tion.— 3.  Artifice  practised;  cheat;  as, 
a  scheme  is  all  a  deception. 

DECEP'TIpUS,  a.  Tending  to  de- 
ceive; deceitful. 

DECEPTIVE,  a.  Tending  to  deceive; 
having  power  to  mislead,  or  impress 
false  opinions ;  as,  a  deceptive  counte- 
nance or  appearance. 

DECEP'TIVE  €ADENCE,  n.  In 
mime,  a  cadence  in  which  the  final 
close  is  avoided  by  varying  the  final 
chord. 

DECEPTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  deceive. 

DECEP'TORY,  a.  Tending  to  de- 
ceive; containing  qualities  or  means 
adapted  to  mislead. 

DECERN',  v.  i.  In  Scots  late,  to  de- 
termine ;  to  pass  a  decree. 

DECERN',  r.  /.  [Lat.  decerno.]  To 
judge ;  to  adjudge,  a  term  used  in 
Scots  law. 

DECERN'ED,  pp.   Judged ;  estimated. 

DECERN'ING,  ppr.  Judging;  esti- 
mating. 

DECERN'ITURE,  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
decree  or  sentence  of  a  court,  some- 
times as  enforcing  payment  of  a  debt. 

DECERPT',t  a.  [Lat.  decerptus.]  Crop- 
ped. 

DECERP'TIBLE,  a.  That  may  be 
plucked. 

DECERP'TION,  n.  [Lat.  decerpo,  to 
pluck  off;  de  and  carpo.]  A  pulling 
or  plucking  off;  a  cropping. 

DECERTATION,  n.  [Lat.  decertatio; 
de  and  certo,  to  strive.]  Strife;  con- 
test for  mastery.  [Lit.  us.] 

DECES'SION,  n.  [Lat.  decessio ;  de 
and  cedo,  to  pass.]  Departure.  [Lit. 
us.] 

DECHARM',  v.  t.  [Fr.  decharmer.  See 
CHARM.]  To  remove  a  spell  or  en- 
chantment; to  disenchant. 

DECHXRM'ED,  pp.    Disenchanted. 

DECHARMING,  ppr.  Removing  a 
spell. 

DE'CHRISTIANIZE,  ».  t.  [de  and 
christianize.]  To  turn  from  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  banish  Christian  belief  and 
principles  from. 

DECHRIS'TIANIZED,  pp.  Turned 
from  Christianity. 

DE€HRIS'TIANIZING,  ppr.  Turn- 
ing from  Christianity.* 

DECIDABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
cided. 

DECIDE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decide ;  de  and 
credo,  to  strike,  to  cut.]  Literally,  to 
cut  off,  and  thus  to  end.  Hence,  I.  To 
end ;  to  determine,  as  a  controversy,  by 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  a  judgment  of 
court.  We  say,  the  court  or  the  jury 
decided  the  cause  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
tiff, or  of  the  defendant. — 2.  To  end,  or 
determine,  as  a  dispute  or  quarrel.— 3. 
To  end  or  determine  a  combat  or  bat- 
tle; as,  a  body  of  reserve,  brought  to 
the  charge,  decided  the  contest. — 4.  To 
determine ;  to  fix  the  event  of.  The 
fate  of  the  bill  is  decided. — 5.  In  gene- 
ral, to  end;  to  terminate. 

DECIDE,  v.  i.  To  determine;  to  form 
a  definite  opinion ;  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. We  cannot  decide  how  far 
resistance  is  lawful  or  practicable.  The 
court  decided  in  favour  of  the  defen- 
dant. 
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DECIDED,  pp.  Determined;  ended; 
concluded. 

DECIDED,  a.  That  implies  decision; 
clear ;  unequivocal ;  that  puts  an  end 
to  doubt ;  as,  a  decided  improvement, 
a  decided  proof. 

I  find  much  cause  to  reproach  myself  that 
I  have  lived  so  long,  and  have  given  no  rfc- 
ciYferf  and  public  proofs  of  my  being  a  Chris- 
tian, p.  Henry,  H'irfi  Skrtchc,. 

DECIDEDLY,  adv.  In  a  decided  or 
determined  manner;  clearly;  indis- 
putably ;  in  a  manner  to  preclude  doubt. 

DECI'DENCE.f  n.  [Lat.  decidens.]  A 
falling  off. 

DECIDER,  n.  One  who  determines  a 
cause  or  contest. 

DECIDING,  ppr.  Determining;  end- 
ing; concluding. 

DECID'UOUS,  a.  [Lat.  dtcidwu;  de- 
cido;  de  and  cado,  to  fall.]  Falling; 
not  perennial  or  permanent.  In  hot., 
a  deciduous  leaf  is  one  which  falls  in 
autumn;  a  decidumis  calyx  is  that 
which  falls  along  with  the  corol  and 
stamens;  distinguished  from  permanent. 

DECID'UOUSNESS,  11.  The  quality 
of  falling  once  a  year. 

DEC'IGRAM,  n.  A  French  weight  of 
one-tenth  of  a  gram. 

DE'CIL,  n.  An  aspect  or  position  of 
two  planets,  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other;  a  tenth  part  of  the 
zodiac. 

DEC'ILITRE.  n.  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  litre. 

DECIL'LION,  n.  A  number  involved 
to  the  tenth  power. 

DECIL'LIONTH,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
decillion. 

DEC'IMAL,  a.  [Lat.  decimus,  tenth, 
from  decem,  ten ;  Gr.  3i*« :  Goth,  tig, 
ten,  Sax.  a  tie.]  1.  Numbered  by  ten: 
as,  decimal  progression. — 2.  Increasing 
or  diminishing  by  ten ;  as,  decimal  num- 
bers ;  decimal  arithmetic.. — 3.  A  decimal 
fraction  or  decimal,  is  a  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  10,  or  some  number 
produced  by  the  continued  multiplica- 
tion of  10  as  a  factor;  such  as  100, 
1000,  &c.  In  the  notation  of  decimals 
the  denominator  is  usually  omitted, 
and,  to  indicate  its  value,  a  point  is 
placed  to  the  left  of  as  many  figures  ot 
the  numerator,  as  there  are  ciphers  in 
the  denominator.  Should  there  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  figures  in  the 
numerator,  as  many  ciphers  are  pre- 
fixed as  supply  the  deficiency.  Thus 

TTO>  TOW.  ToW.  T^.  or  *  -tfv  are  deci- 
mals, and  are  usually  written  .7,  .(19, 
.003,  4.75.  From  the  notation  of  deci- 
mals, it  is  evident  that  the  figure  im- 
mediately following  the  decimal  point, 
denotes  tenths,  the  next  figure  hun- 
dredths;  the  third,  thousandths,  &c. 
Hence,  the  values  of  figures  in  deci- 
mals, as  well  as  in  whole  numbers,  are 
increased  in  a  tenfold  ratio  by  removing 
then,  one  place  towards  the  left  hand, 
and  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  by 
removing  them  one  place  to  the  right ; 
and  hence  also,  all  operations  in  deci- 
mals are  performed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  whole  numbers, 
due  attention  being  paid  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  separating  point.  Decimal 
arithmetic,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  common  system  of  arithmetic,  in 
which  the  decimal  or  denary  scale  of 
numbers  is  used,  or  in  which  the  places 
of  the  figures  change  their  value  in  a 
tenfold  proportion,  the  value  being  ten 
times  greater  for  every  place  more  to- 
wards the  left  hand,  and  ten  times  less 
for  every  place  more  towards  the  right. 
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Tn  a  more  restricted  sense,  however, 
the  term  is  applied  to  decimal  fractions. 
Decimal  measure,  a  measure,  the  unit 
of  which  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 
— 4.  Tenth ;  as,  a  decimal  part. 

DEC'IMAL,  n.  A  tenth;  a  decimal  frac- 
tion. 

DEC'IMALLY,  adv.  By  tens;  by  means 
of  decimals. 

DEC'IMATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  decimo,  from 
decem,  ten.]  1.  To  tithe;  to  take  the 
tenth  part. — 2.  To  select  by  lot  and 
punish  with  death  every  tenth  man ;  a 
practice  in  armies,  for  punishing  mu- 
tinous or  unfaithful  troops. — 3.  To  take 
every  tenth. 

DEC'IM  ATED,  pp.  Tithed ;  taken  by 
lots. 

DEC'DIATING, ppr.  Tithing;  select- 
ing every  tenth. 

DECIMA'TION,  n.  A  tithing;  a  selec- 
tion of  every  tenth  by  lot. — 2.  The  se- 
lecting by  lot  for  punishment  every 
tenth  man,  in  a  company  or  regiment, 
&c. 

DEC'IMATOR,  n.  One  who  selects 
every  tenth  man  for  punishment. 

DECIM'ETRE,  n.  A  French  measure 
of  length  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
metre,  or  3  inches  and  93710  decimals. 

DEC'IMO-SEXTO,  n.  [Lat.]  A  book 
is  in  decimo-sexto,  when  a  sheet  is  folded 
into  sixteen  leaves. 

DECI'PHER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dechiffrer;  de 
and  ehiffre,  a  cipher.  See  CIPHER.]  1. 
To  find  the  alphabet  of  a  cipher ;  to 
explain  what  is  written  in  ciphers,  by 
finding  what  letter  each  character  or 
mark  represents ;  as,  to  decipher  a  let- 
ter written  in  ciphers. — 2.  To  unfold  ; 
to  unravel  what  is  intricate;  to  explain 
what  is  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood; as,  to  decipher  an  ambiguous 
speech,  or.  an  ancient  manuscript  or 
inscription — 3.  To  write  out;  to  mark 
down  in  characters. 
[This  use  is  now  uncommon,  and  per- 
haps improper.] 

4.  To  stamp ;  to  mark ;  to  characterize. 
[  Unusual.} 

DECIPHERABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
deciphered,  or  interpreted. 

DECI'PHERED,  pp.  Explained;  un- 
ravelled; marked. 

DECIPHERER,  n.  One  who  explains 
what  is  written  in  ciphers. 

DECIPHERING,  ppr.  Explaining; 
detecting  the  letters  represented  by 
ciphers;  unfolding;  marking. 

DECIPHERING,  n.  The  art  of  dis- 
covering the  contents  of  a  writing  in 
which  secret  or  unknown  characters 
are  used. 

DECIS'ION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Lat.  decitio. 
See  DECIDE.]  1.  Determination,  as  of 
a  question  or  doubt;  final  judgment  or 
opinion,  in  a  case  w hich  has  been  under 
deliberation  or  discussion;  as,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
considered  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  come  to  a  decision. — 2.  De- 
termination of  a  contest  or  event;  end 
of  a  struggle;  as,  the  decision  of  a  bat- 
tle by  arms.— ^5.  In  Scotland,  a  narra- 
tive or  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Session. — 4.  Report  of 
the  opinions  and  determinations  of  any 
tribunal.  We  say,  read  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. — 6.f  Act 
of  separation ;  a  division 6.  Unwav- 
ering ;  firmness. 

DECl'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  flower  or 
quality  of  determining  a  question,  doubt, 
or  any  subject  of  deliberation;  final; 
conclusive;  putting  an  end  to  contro- 
versy ;  as,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is 


decisive  of  the  question.  — 2.  Having  the 
power  of  determining  a  contest  or 
event;  as,  the  victory  of  the  allies  was 
decisive. 

DECISIVELY,  adv.  In  a  conclusive 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  end  delibera- 
tion, controversy,  doubt,  or  contest. 

DECI'SIVENESS,  n.  The  power  of 
an  argument  or  of  evidence  to  ter- 
minate a  difference  or  doubt ;  conclu- 
sivenesa.— 2.  The  power  of  an  event  to 
put  an  end  to  a  contest. 

DECI'SORY,  a.  Able  to  decide  or 
determine. 

DECK,  v.  t.  [D.  dehhen  ;  G.  decken  ; 
Sax.  gedecan,  and  thecan  and  theccan; 
Lat.  lego,  to  cover,  whence  tectum,  a 
roof,  Fr.  toit.  The  Gr.  has  nyx,  a  roof, 
but  the  verb  has  a  prefix,  tr-ny*,  to  cover. 
Hence  Lat.  tegula,  a  tile.  The  Ir.  teach, 
a  house,  contracted  in  Welsh  to  ty,  may 
be  of  the  same  family.  In  Ger.  dock 
is  a  roof,  and  thatch  may  be  also  of  this 
family.  The  primary  sense  is  to  put 
on,  to  throw  over,  or  to  press  and  make 
close.]  1.  Primarily,  to  cover ;  to  over- 
spread; to  put  on.  Hence, — 2.  To 
clothe ;  to  dress  the  person ;  but  usually, 
to  clothe  with  more  than  ordinary  ele- 
gance; to  array;  to  adorn;  to  embel- 
lish. 

The  dew  with  spangles  decked  i^e  ground. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 

DECK,  n.  The  covering  of  a  ship,  which 
constitutes  a  floor,  made  of  timbers  and 
planks.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three 
decks.  Lower  gun-deck,  the  first  deck 
in  first  and  second  rate  ships.  Middle 
deck,  the  second  deck  between  the 
lower  and  upper  decks.  Upper  or 
main-deck,  the  third  deck  which  sus- 
tains the  third  tier  of  guns.  Quarter- 
deck, that  above  the  upper  deck,  reach- 
ing forward  from  the  stern  to  the  gang- 
way. Gun-dech,  in  frigates,  sloops  of 
war,  gun-brigs,  and  cutters,  the  main 
or  upper  deck,  on  which  the  guns  are 
placed  in  battery.  Half-deck,  the  under 
part  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship  of 
war,  contained  between  the  foremost 
bulk-head  of  the  cabin,  or  ward-room, 
and  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck. 
Spar-deck,  that  which  is  continued  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  quarter-deck 
to  the  fore-castle,  in  frigates  and  men- 
of-war  converted  into  troop  ships.  A 
flush  deck  is  a  continued  floor  from 
stem  to  stern,  on  one  line — 2.  A  pack 
of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

DECK'ED,  pp.  Covered;  adorned; 
furnished  with  a  deck.  In  her.,  a  term 
applied  to  an  eagle  or  other  bird,  when 
the  feathers  are  trimmed  at  the  edges 
with  a  small  line  of  another  colour. 

DECK'ER,n.  One  who  decks  or  adorns; 
a  coverer;  as,  a  table-decker. — 2.  Of  a 
ship,  we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker  or  a 
three-decker,  that  is,  she  has  two  decks 
or  three  decks. 

DECK'ING,  #j>r.  Covering;  arraying; 
adorning. 

DECK'ING,  n.  Ornament;  embellish- 
ment. 

DECLAIM,  v.  i.  [L.  dfdamo  ;  de  and 
clamo,  to  cry  out.  See  CLAIM  and 
CLAMOUR.]  1.  To  speak  a  set  oration 
in  public ;  to  speak  rhetorically ;  to 
make  a  formal  speech,  or  oration;  as, 
the  students  declaim  twice  a  week. — 2. 
To  harangue;  to  speak  loudly  or  earn- 
estly, to  a  public  body  or  assembly, 
with  a  view  to  convince  their  minds  or 
move  their  passions;  to  speak  with  a 
sustained  tone  of  voice,  as  distinguished 
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from  a  colloquial  manner 3.  To  speak 

with  a  vicious  inflated  tone. 

DECLAIM,  v.  t.  To  speak  in  public; 
to  speak  with  rhetorical  force ;  to  de- 
liver with  inflation  of  tone. — 2.f  To 
speak  in  favour  of;  to  advocate. 

DECLAIMANT, )    n.      One  who   de- 

DECLAIMER,  /  claims;  a  speaker  in 
public;  one  who  attempts  to  convince 
by  a  harangue. — 2.  One  who  speaks 
clamorously. 

DECLAIMING,  ppr.  Speaking  rhe- 
torically; haranguing. 

DECLAIMING,  n.    A  harangue. 

DECLAMA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  declama- 
tioj]  1.  A  speech  made  in  public,  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration ;  a 
discourse  addressed  to  the  reason  or  to 
the  passions;  a  set  speech;  a  speech  of 
a  sustained  style,  that  is  full  of  well- 
connected  long  sentences ;  a  harangue. 
This  word  is  applied  especially  to  the 
public  speaking  and  speeches  of  stu- 
dents in  colleges,  practised  for  exer- 
cises in  oratory.  It  is  applied  also  to 
public  speaking  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Very  often  it  is  used  for 
a  noisy  harangue,  without  solid  sense  or 
argument ;  as,  mere  declamation  ;  empty 
declamation. — 2.  A  piece  spoken  in  pub- 
lic, or  intended  for  the  public. 

DE€LAMA'TOR,t  n.     A  declaimer. 

DECLAM'ATORY,  a.  [Lat.  declama- 
foriiu.]  1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of 
declaiming;  pertaining  to  declamation; 
treated  in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician ; 
as,  a  declamatory  theme.— 2.  Appealing 
to  the  passions;  noisy;  rhetorical  with- 
out solid  sense  or  argument;  as,  a  de- 
clamatory way  or  style. 

DECLARABLE,  a.  [See  DF.CLABE.] 
That  may  be  declared,  or  proved. 

DECLARANT,  n.     One  who  declares. 

DECLARATION,  n.  [Lat.  declaratio.] 
1.  An  affirmation  ;  an  open  expression 
of  facts  or  opinions ;  verbal  utterance ; 
as,  he  declared  his  sentiments,  and  1 
rely  on  his  declaration. — 2.  Expression 
of  facts,  opinions,  promises,  predictions, 
&c.,  in  writings;  records  or  reports  of 
what  has  been  declared  or  uttered. 
The  scriptures  abound  in  declarations 
of  mercy  to  penitent  sinners 3.  Pub- 
lication ;  manifestation ;  as,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai ;  Esth. 
x. — 4.  A  public  annunciation;  procla- 
mation ;  as  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, by  the  United  States,  July  4, 
1776. — 5.  In  law,  that  part  of  the  pro- 
cess or  pleadings  in  which  the  plaintiff 
sets  forth  at  large  his  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  the  narration  or  count.  In  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland,  the  account 
taken  down  in  writing  which  a  pri- 
soner, who  has  been  apprehended,  on 
suspicion  of  having  committed  a  crime, 
gives  of  himself,  on  his  examination. 
Judicial  declaration,  in  civil  causes, 
the  statements  taken  down  in  writing 
of  the  parties,  when  judicially  exa- 
mined as  to  the  particular  facts  on 
which  the  case  rests. 

DECLARATIVE,  a.  Making  declara- 
tion ;  explanatory ;  making  show  or 
manifestation ;  as,  the  name  of  a  thing 
may  be  declarative  of  its-  form  'or  na- 
ture.— 2.  Making  proclamation,  or  pub- 
lication. 

DECLAR'ATOR,  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
declaratory  action ;  a  form  of  action, 
by  which  some  right  of  property  or  of 
servitude,  or  gome  inferior  right  or  in- 
terest, is  sought  to  be  judicially  de- 
clared. 

DECLAR'ATORILY  adv.  By  declara- 
tion or  exhibition. 


DECLENSION 


DECLINATtJRE 


DECOCTIBLE 


DECLARATORY,  a.  Making  de- 
claration, clear  manifestation,  or  exhi- 
bition; expressive;  as,  this  clause  is 
declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  declaratory  part  of  a  law,  is 
that  which  sets  forth  and  defines  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  A  declara- 
tory act,  is  an  act  or  statute  which  sets 
forth  more  clearly  and  explains  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  in  a  former 
act. 

DECLARE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  declara;  de  and 
claro,  to  make  clear;  Ir.  gluair,  or 
gleair;  W.  eglur,  clear,  bright ;  egluraic, 
to  make  clear  or  plain,  to  manifest,  to 
explain ;  Fr.  declarer.  See  CLEAR  and 
GLORY.  The  sense  is  to  open,  to  sepa- 
rate, or  to  spread.]  1.  To  clear;  to 
free  from  obscurity ;  to  make  plain. 
[In  thi>  literal  sense,  the  word  is  no 
longer  in  use.] — 2.  To  make  known;  to 
tell  explicitly ;  to  manifest  or  communi- 
cate plainly  to  others  by  words. 

I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my 
««ul ;  Ps.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  make  known ;  to  show  to  the  eye 
or  to  the  understanding ;  to  exhibit ; 
to  manifest  by  other  means  than  words. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ; 
Ps.  xix. 

4.  To  publish ;  to  proclaim. 

Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen ;  ] 
Chron.  xvi. 

Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles; 
Arts  xv. 

5.  To  assert ;  to  affirm ;  as,  he  declares 
the  story  to  be  false.     To  declare  one's 
self,  to  throw  off  reserve  and  avow 
one's  opinion;  to  show  openly   what 
one  thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses. 

DECLARE,  c.  i.  To  make  a  declara- 
tion ;  to  proclaim  or  avow  some  opinion 
or  resolution  in  favour  or  in  opposition ; 
to  make  known  explicitly  some  deter- 
mination; with  for  or  against;  as,  the 
prince  declared  for  the  allies;  the  allied 
powers  declared  against  France. 

Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they 

wait; 

And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for 
fate.  Dryiien. 

2.  In  law,  to  recite  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  defendant;  as,  the 
plaintiff  declares  in  debt  or  trespass. 

3.  To  show  or  manifest  the  issue  or 
event;  to  decide  in  favour  of;  as,  vic- 
tory had  not  declared  for  either  party. 

DECLARED,  pp.  Made  known;  told 
explicitly;  avowed;  exhibited;  mani- 
fested ;  published ;  proclaimed ;  re- 
cited. 

DECLAREDLY,  adv.  Avowedly  ex- 
plicitly. 

DEGLAREDNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
declared. 

DECLAREMENT, «.     Declaration. 

DECLARER,?!.  One  who  makes  known 
or  publishes ;  that  which  exhibits. 

DECLARING,  ppr.  Making  known  by 
words  or  by  other  means ;  manifesting ; 
publishing ;  affirming ;  reciting  the  cause 
of  complaint. 

DECLARING,  n.  Declaration;  pro- 
clamation. 

DECLEN'SION,  n.  [Lat.  declinatio, 
from  declino.  See  DECLINE.]  1.  Li- 
terally, a  leaning  back  or  down:  hence, 
a  falling  or  declining  toward  a  worse 
state ;  a  tendency  toward  a  less  degree 
of  excellence  or  perfection.  The  de- 
clension of  a  state  is  manifested  by  cor- 
ruption of  morals.  We  speak  of  the 
declension  of  virtue,  of  manners,  of 
taste,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  sometimes  of  life  or  years ;  but  in 


the  latter  application,  decline  is  more 
generally  used. — 2.  Declination ;  a  de- 
clining ;  descent ;  slope ;  as,  the  declen- 
sion of  the  shore  toward  the  sea. — 3.  In 
gram.,  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives 
and  pronouns;  the  declining,  deviation, 
or  leaning  of  the  termination  of  a  word 
from  the  termination  of  the  nominative 
case;  change  of  termination  to  form 
the  oblique  cases.  Thus  from  rex  in 
the  nominative  case,  are  formed  regis 
in  the  genitive,  regi  in  the  dative,  regem 
in  the  accusative,  and  rege  in  the  abla- 
tive. 

DECLINABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
clined; changing  its  termination  in  the 
oblique  cases ;  as,  a  declinable  noun. 
DEC'LINANT,  or  DECLI'VANT,  a. 
In  her.,  terms  applied  to  the  serpent, 
borne  with  the  tail  straight  down- 
ward. 

DEC'LINATE,  a.  [Lat.  declinarus.]  In 
J>ot.,  bending  or  bent  downward,  in 
a  curve;  declining.  Applied  to  sta- 
mens when  they  are  thrown  to  one 
side  of  a  flower,  as  in  Amaryllis. 
DECLINA'TION,  n.  A  leaning;  the 
act  of  bending  down  ;  as,  a  declination 
of  the  head. — 2.  A  declining,  or  falling 
into  a  worse  state ;  change  from  a  bet- 
ter to  a  worse  condition ;  decay ;  de- 
terioration ;  gradual  failure  or  diminu- 
tion of  strength,  soundness,  vigour,  or 
excellence.— 3.  A  deviation  from  a 
right  line,  in  a  literal  sense ;  oblique 
motion ;  as,  the  declination  of  a  des- 
cending body. — 4.  Deviation  from  rec- 
titude in  behaviour  or  morals ;  obli- 
quity of  conduct ;  as,  a  declination  from 
the  path  of  integrity. — 5.  In  astr.,  a 
variation  from  a  fixed  point  or  line. 
The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is 
its  distance  from  the  equator,  measured 
on  that  secondary  to  the  equator,  which 
passes  through  the  body.  It  is  equal 
to  the  complement  of  the  polar  distance 
of  the  body,  and  is  said  to  be  north  or 
south  according  as  the  body  is  north  or 
south  of  the  equator.  Secondaries  to 
the  equator  are  called  circles  of  declina- 
tion, and  parallels  to  the  equator  are 
called  parallels  of  declination.  Twenty- 
four  circles  of  declination,  dividing 
the  equator  into  twenty-four  arcs  of 
15°  each,  are  called  hour  circles,  or 
horary  circles;  the  angle  contained  by 
any  two  of  them  is  called  an  hour 
angle,  and  the  arc  of  the  equator,  in- 
tercepted between  them,  is  called  an 
hour  arc. — 6.  Declination  of  the  com- 
pass or  needle,  is  the  variation  of  the 
needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a 
place. — 7.  In  dialling,  the  declination 
of  a  wall  or  plane,  is  an  arc  of  the 
horizon,  contained  between  the  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  rec- 
koned from  the  east  or  west,  or  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if 
you  reckon  from  the  north  or  south. — 
8.  In  gram.,  declension ;  or  the  inflection 
of  a  noun  through  its  various  termina- 

DECLINA'TOR,  1  n.  An  instru- 
DECLIN'ATORY,  /  ment  for  taking 
the  declination,  or  inclination  of  a  plane ; 
an  instrument  in  dialling.  Declinatory 
plea,  in  law,  a  plea  before  trial  or  con- 
viction, intended  to  show  that  the  party 
was  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  or  was  specially  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  plea 
of  benefit  of  clergy  is  a  declinatory 
plea. 

DECLINA'TURE,  n.   A  term  in  Scots 

law,  applied  to  the  privilege  which  a 

party  lias,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
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decline  judicially  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judge  before  whom  he  is  cited. 
DECLINE,  v.  i.  [L.  declino;  de  and 
clino,  to  lean.  See  LEAN.]  1.  To  lean 
downward ;  as,  the  head  declines  toward 
the  earth. — 2.  To  lean  from  a  right 

line ;  to  deviate ;  in  a  literal  sense 3. 

To  lean  or  deviate  from  rectitude,  in  « 
moral  sense;  to  leave  the  path  of  truth 
or  justice,  or  the  course  prescribed. 

Yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies ; 
Ps.  cxix.  157. 
4.  To  fall ;  to  tend  or  draw  toward  the 

close  ;  as,  the  day  declines 5.  To  avoid 

or  shun ;  to  refuse ;  not  to  comply  ;  not 
to  do ;  as,  he  declined  to  take  any  part 
in  the  concern. — 6.  To  fall;  to  fail;  to 
sink ;  to  decay ;  to  be  impaired ;  to  tend 
to  a  less  perfect  state ;  as,  the  vigour  of 
youth  declines  in  age  ;  health  declines; 
virtue  declines;  religion  declines;  na- 
tional credit  and  prosperity  decline, 

under  a  corrupt  administration 7.  To 

sink ;  to  diminish ;  to  fall  in  value ;  as, 
the  prices  of  land  and  goods  decline  at 
the  close  of  a  war. 

DECLINE,  v.t.  To  bend  downward; 
to  bring  down. 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declined. 

Thomson. 
2.  To  bend  to  one  side ;  to  move  from 

a  fixed  point  or  right  line 3.  To  shun 

or  avoid ;  to  refuse ;  not  to  engage  in ; 
to  be  cautious  not  to  do  or  interfere ; 
not  to  accept  or  comply  with ;  as,  he 
declined  the  contest;  he  declined  the 
offer  ;  he  declined  the  business  or  pur- 
suit.—4.  To  inflect ;  to  change  the  ter- 
mination of  a  word,  for  forming  the 
oblique  cases ;  as,  Dominus,  Domini, 
Domino,  Dominant,  Domine. 
DECLINE,  n.  Literally,  a  leaning  from : 
hence,  a  falling  off;  a  tendency  to  a 
worse  state  ;  diminution  or  decay ;  de- 
terioration; as,  the  decline  of  life;  the 
decline  of  strength;  the  decline  of  vir- 
tue and  religion;  the  decline  of  re- 
venues ;  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  manufactures ;  the  decline 
of  learning. 

DECLINED,  pp.  Bent  downward  or 
from;  inflected. 

DECLINING,  ppr.  Leaning ;  deviat- 
ing; falling;  failing;  decaying;  tend- 
ing to  a  worse  state ;  avoiding ;  refus- 
ing; inflecting. 

DECLINO  US,  a.  In  hot.,  Declinate; 
bent  downward. 

DECLIVITY,  n.  [Lat.  dtdivitas,  from 
declivis,  sloping  ;  de  and  clivtts.  See 
CLIFF.]  Declination  from  a  horizon- 
tal line  ;  descent  of  land ;  inclination 
downward;  a  slope;  a  gradual  descent 
of  the  earth,  of  a  rock,  or  other  thing ; 
chiefly  used  of  the  earth,  and  opposed 
to  acclivity,  or  ascent;  the  same  slope, 
considered  as  descending,  being  a  de- 
clivity, and  considered  as  ascending,  an 
acclivity. 

DECLI'VOUS,      \a.    Gradually    de- 
DECLIV'ITOUS,  /  scending;  not  pre- 
cipitous; sloping. 

DECOCT',  v.  t.  [Lat.  decoirao,  decoc- 
tum;  de  and  coquo,  to  cook,  to  boil.]  1. 
To  prepare  by  boiling;  to  digest  in 

hot  or  boiling  water U.  To  digest  by 

the  heat  of  the  stomach;  to  prepare  as 
food  for  nourishing  the  body. — 3.  To 
boil  in  water,  for  extracting  the  prin- 
ciples or  virtues  of  a  substance. — 4. 
To  boil  up  to  a  consistence  ;  to  invi- 
gorate. [  This  verb  is  little  used,  and 
in  its  last  sense,  is  hardly  proper.] 
DECOCTED,  pp.  Prepared  by  boiling. 
DECOCT'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  boiled 
or  digested. 


DECOMPOSITION 


DECORATK 


DECOY 


DE€O€'TION,  n.  [Fr.  decoction.  See 
DECOCT.]  1.  The  act  of  boiling  a  sub- 
stance in  water,  for  extracting  its  vir- 
tues— 2.  The  liquor  in  which  a  sub- 
stance has  been  boiled;  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  principles  of  any  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substance  boiled  in 
it;  as  a  weak  or  strong  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

DECOCT'IVE,  a.  That  may  be  easily 
decocted. 

DECOCTTJKE,  n.  A  substance  drawn 
by  decoction. 

DE'COLLATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decollo.]  To 
behead. 

DECOLLATED,  pp.  Beheaded. 

DECOLLATING,  ppr.  Beheading. 

DECOLLATION,  n.  [Lat.  decollatio, 
from  decollo,  to  behead;  de  and  col- 
lum,  the  neck.]  The  act  of  beheading; 
the  act  of  cutting  off  the  neck  of  an 
animal,  and  severing  the  head  from  the 
body.  It  is  especially  used  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  a  painting  which 
represents  his  beheading. 

DECOLORA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  decolor- 
atio.]  Absence  of  colour. 

DE'€OMPLEX,  a.  [de  and  complex.] 
Compounded  of  complex  ideas. 

DECOMPOSABLE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [See 
DECOMPOSE.]  That  may  be  decom- 
posed ;  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
its  constituent  elements. 

DECOMPOSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  de- 
composer; de  and  composer,  to  compose, 
from  Lat.  compono,  compositus.]  To 
separate  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
body  or  substance ;  to  disunite  elemen- 
tary particles  combined  by  affinity  or 
chemical  attraction;  to  resolve  into 
original  elements. 

DECOMPOSED,  pp.  Separated  or  re- 
solved into  the  constituent  parts. 

DECOMPOSING,  ppr.  Separating  into 
constituent  parts. 

DECOMPOS'ITE,  a.  (decompoz'it.) 
[Lat.  de  and  compositus.  See  COM- 
POSE.] Compounded  a  second  time ; 
compounded  with  things  already  com- 
posite. In  hot.,  applied  to  leaves. 

DECOMPOSITION,  n.  Analysis ;  the 
act  of  separating  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  substance,  which  are  chemically 
combined.  When  compounds  are  re- 
solved into  their  elements,  or  when  the 
chemical  constitution  of  substances  is 
altered,  they  are  said  to  be  decomposed; 
and  when  in  this  operation  new  pro- 
ducts are  formed,  such  products  are 
called  the  results  of  decomposition. 
Thus  ammonia  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
composition of  most  animal  substances; 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  pit-coal,  &c. 
Chemists  use  the  terms  simple  and 
compound,  or  single  and  double  decom- 
position, to  distinguish  between  the  less 
and  more  complicated  cases.  When 
a  compound  of  two  substances  is  de- 
composed by  the  intervention  of  a 
third,  which  is  itself  simple,  or  which 
acts  as  such,  the  case  is  one  of  simple 
decomposition.  Water,  for  instance, 
is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
When  the  metal  potassium  is  thrown 
into  water,  it  decomposes  it;  the  hy- 
drogen is  liberated  in  the  form  of  gas, 
and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  po- 
tassium to  form  potassa.  When  two 
new  compounds  are  produced,  .the  re- 
sult is  called  double,  or  complex  decom- 
position. Thus,  when  potassa  (com- 
posed of  potassium  and  oxygen),  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine),  react  upon  each 
other,  chloride  of  potassium  (compoa- 
i. 


ed  of  chlorine  and  potassium),  and  wa- 
ter (composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen), are  the  results.  Decomposition 
differs  from  mechanical  division,  as  the 
latter  effects  no  change  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the 
parts  chemically  decomposed  have  pro- 
perties very  different  from  those  of  the 
substance  itself.  The  decomposition 
of  bodies  forms  a  very  large  part  of 
chemical  science.  It  seems  probable 
from  the  operations  we  are  acquainted 
with,  that  it  seldom  takes  place  but  in 
consequence  of  some  new  combination 
or  composition  having  been  effected.  Or- 
|  ganic  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
undergo  spontaneous  decomposition, 
when  the  vital  principle  is  extinct.  A 
knowledge  of  the  affinities  and  habi- 
tudes of  chemical  bodies  simple  and 
compound,  imparts  to  its  possessor 
an  irresistible  power  over  the  unions 
and  disunions  of  the  elements,  which 
he  can  exercise  with  certainty  in  effect- 
ing innumerable  transformations  in 
the  arts.— 2.f  A  second  composition. 
DECOMPOSITION  OF  FORCES, 
n.  In  mech.,  the  same  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  forces.  Any  force  whatever 
may  be  decomposed  or  resolved  into 
several  others,  the  resultant  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  given  force.  For  ex- 
ample, a  force  represented  in  intensity 
and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a  par- 
allelogram, may  be  resolved  into  two 
others,  of  which  the  intensities  and 
directions  are  respectively  rep»esented 
by  the  sides  of  the  same  parallelogram. 
[See  COMPOSITION,  RESOLUTION.]  De- 
composition of  Light,  the  separating 
of  a  beam  of  light  into  the  different 
rayswhich  exhibit  the  prismatic  colours. 
DECOMPOUND',  v.  t.  [de  and  com- 
pound.] To  compound  a  second  time; 
to  compound  or  mix  with  that  which 
is  already  compound;  to  form  by  a 
second  composition — 2.  To  decompose. 
[Lit.  us.,  or  not  at  all.] 
DECOMPOUND',  a.  Composed  of 
things  or  words 
already  com- 
pounded ;  com- 
pounded a  second 
time.— 2.  A  de- 
compound leaf, 
in  bot.,  is  when 
the  primary  pe- 
tiole is  so  divided 
that  each  part 
forms  a  com- 
pound leaf.  A 
decompound  flow- 
er is  formed  of 
compound  flow- 
leaf.  ers,or  containing, 
within  a  common  calyx,  smaller  calyxes, 
common  to  several  flowers. 
DECOMPOUND' ABLE,  a.  That  may 
be  decompounded. 

DECOMPOUND'ED,  pp.  Compound- 
ed a  second  time;  composed  of  things 
already  compounded. 
DECOMPOUND'ING,     ppr.      Com- 
pounding a  second  time. 
DE€'ORAMENT,f  n.  Ornament. 
DEC'ORATE,  v.  t.   [Lat.  decora,  from 
decus,  decor,   comeliness,  grace.     See 
DECENCY.]     1.  To  adorn  ;  to  beautify  ; 
to  embellish;  used  of  external  orna- 
ments or  apparel ;  as,  to  decorate  the 
person  ;  to  decorate  an  edifice  ;  to  de- 
corate  a   lawn  with    flowers. — 2.  To 
adorn  with  internal  grace  or  beauty ; 
to  render  lovely;  as,  to  decorate  the 
mind    with    virtue.— -3.   To   adorn   or 
beautify  with  any  thing  agreeable ;  to 
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embellish;  as,  to  decorate  a  hero  with 
honours,  or  a  lady  with  accomplish- 
ments. 

DEC' ORATED,  pp.  Adorned;  beauti- 
fied; embellished;  as  the  decorated 
style  of  Gothic  architecture. 


-  nft 
Decorated  window,  tiuraington,  Oxfunl. 

DEC'ORATING,  ppr.  Adorning;  em- 
bellishing ;  rendering  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  or  lovely  to  the  mind. 

DEC'ORATIVE,  a.  Adorning;  suited 
to  embellish. 

DEC'ORATIVENESS,  n.  Quality  of 
being  decorative. 

DECORA'TION,  n.  Ornament;  em- 
bellishment; any  thing  added  which 
renders  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  intellectual  view. — 2.  In  arch., 
any  thing  which  adorns  and  enriches 
an  edifice,  as  vases,  paintings,  figures, 
festoons,  &e. —  3.  In  theatres,  the 
scenes,  which  are  changed  as  occasion 
requires. 

DEC' ORATOR,  n.  One  who  adorns  or 
embellishes. 

DEC'OROUS,  or  DECO'ROUS,  a. 
[L.  decorus.  See  DECENCY.]  Decent; 
suitable  to  a  character,  or  to  the  time, 
place  and  occasion;  becoming;  proper; 
befitting ;  as,  a  decorous  speech ;  deco- 
rous behaviour ;  a  decorous  dress  for  a 

DEC'OROUSLY,  orDECO'ROUSLY, 
adv.  In  a  becoming  manner. 

DECOR'TICATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decortico; 
de  and  cortex,  bark.]  To  strip  off 
bark ;  to  peel ;  to  husk ;  to  take  off  the 
exterior  coat;  as,  to  decorticate  barley. 

DECOR'TICATED,  pp.  Stripped  ot 
bark ;  peeled ;  husked. 

DECOR'TICATING,  ppr.  Stripping 
off  bark  or  the  external  coat;  peeling. 

DECORTICA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
stripping  off  bark  or  husk. 

DECO'RUM,  n.  [Lat.  from  deceo,  to 
become.  See  DECENCY.]  1.  Propriety 
of  speech  or  behaviour ;  suitableness 
of  speech  and  behaviour,  to  one's  own 
character,  and  to  the  characters  pre- 
sent, or  to  the  place  and  occasion; 
seemliness  ;  decency ;  opposed  to  rude- 
ness, licentiousness,  or  levity.  To 
speak  and  behave  with  decorum  is  es- 
sential to  good  breeding. — 2.  In  arch., 
the  suitableness  of  a  building,  and  of 
its  parts  and 'ornaments,  to  its  place 
and  uses. 

DECOUPLE',  or  UNCOUPLED,  pp. 
In  her.,  parted  or  severed,  as  a  cheve- 
ron  decouple. 

DECOY',  v.  t.  [D.  kooi,  a  cabin,  berth, 
bed,  fold,  cage,  decoy ;  hooijen,  to  lie, 
to  bed.]  To  lead  or  lure  by  artifice 
into  a  snare,  with  a  view  to  catch;  to 
draw  into  any  situation  to  be  taken  bj 
a  foe ;  to  entrap  by  any  means  which 
deceive.  The  fowler  decoys  ducks  into 
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a  net.  Troops  may  be  decoyed  into  an 
ambush.  One  ship  decoys  another 
within  reach  of  her  shot. 

DECOY',  n.  Anything  intended  to  lead 
into  a  snare ;  any  lure  or  allurement 
that  deceives  and  misleads  into  evil, 
danger,  or  the  power  of  an  enemy.  In 
naval  affairs,  a  stratagem  employed  by 
a  ship  of  war  to  draw  a  vessel  of  in- 
ferior force  into  an  iueautious  pursuit, 
until  she  is  within  gun-shot.  In  milit. 
affairs,  a  stratagem  to  carry  off  the 
enemy's  horses  in  a  foraging  party. — 
2.  A  place  for  catching  wild  fowls. 

DECOY'-D-UCK,  «.  A  duck  employed 
to  draw  others  into  a  net  or  situation 
to  be  taken. 

DECOY'ED,  pp.  Lured  or  drawn  into 
a  snare  or  net;  allured  into  danger  by 
deception. 

DECOY'ING,  ppr.  Luring  into  a  snare 
or  net  by  deception ;  leading  into  evil 
or  danger. 

DECOY'-MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in 
decoying  and  catching  fowls. 

DECREASE,  t>.  i.  [Lat.  decreseo;  de 
and  cresco,  to  grow.  See  GROW.]  To 
become  less  ;  to  be  diminished  gradu- 
ally, in  extent,  bulk,  quantity,  or 
amount,  or  in  strength,  quality,  or  ex- 
cellence; as,  the  days  decrease  in  .length 
from  June  to  December. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease; 
John  iii. 

DECREASE,  t>.  t.  To  lessen;  to  make 
smaller  in  dimensions,  amount,  quality 
or  excellence,  &c.;  to  diminish  gradu- 
ally or  by  small  deductions ;  as,  extra- 
vagance decreases  the  means  of  char- 
ity ;  every  payment  decreases  a  debt ; 
intemperance  decreases  the  strength 
and  powers  of  life. 

DECREASE,  n.  A  becoming  less; 
gradual  diminution ;  decay  ;  as,  a  de- 
crease of  revenue;  a  decrease  of 
strength. — 2,  The  wane  of  the  moon ; 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  visible 
face  of  the  moon  from  the  full  to  the 
change. 

DECREASED,  pp.  Lessened;  di- 
minished. 

DECREASING,  ppr.  Becoming  less; 
diminishing;  waning. 

DECREE',  n.  [Lat.  decretum,  from  de- 
cerno,  to  judge ;  de  and  cerno,  to  judge, 
to  divide;  Fr.  decret.]  1.  Judicial  de- 
cision, or  determination  of  a  litigated 
cause;  as,  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  The  decision  of  a  court  of 
equity  is  called  a  decree ;  that  of  a 
court  of  law,  a  judgment. — 2,  In  the 
civil  law,  a  determination  or  judgment 
of  the  emperor  on  a  suit  between  par- 
ties. Among  the  Romans,  when  all 
legislative  power  was  centered  in  the 
emperors,  it  became  the  custom  to  ask 
for  their  opinion  and  decision  in  dis- 
puted cases.  Their  decisions  were 
called  decrees,  and  formed  part  of  the 
imperial  constitutions. — 3.  An  edict  or 
law  made  by  a  council  for  regulating 
any  business  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
as,  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils.— 4.  In  general,  an  order,  edict,  or 
law  made  by  a  superior  as  a  rule  to 
govern  inferiors. 

There  went  a  decree  from  Cesar  Augus- 
tus, that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed ; 
Luke  ii. 

5.  Established  law,  or  rule. 

He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain ;  Job  xxviii. 

6.  In  theoL,  predetermined  purpose  of 
God;   the    purpose  or  determination 
of  an  immutable  Being,  whose  plan  of 
operations  is,  like  himself,  unchange- 
able. 


DECREE',  or  DECREET',  n.  In 
Scotland,  the  final  judgment  or  sen- 
tence of  the  court  of  session,  or  of  an 
inferior  court,  whereby  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  parties  is  decided. 
— Decree  in  absence,  a  decree  pro- 
nounced against  a  defender,  who  has 
not  appeared  or  pleaded  on  the  merits 
of  the  cause. — Decree  in  foro  contra- 
dictorio  or  contentioso,  a  decree  in  a 
cause  which  has  been  litigated  by  both 
parties. — Decree  dative,  a  decree  of 
the  commissaries,  conferring  on  an 
executor,  (not  being  an  executor-no- 
minate,) the  office  of  executor. — De- 
cree of  registration,  a  decree  by  a  fiction 
of  law  of  the  court  of  session,  or  of 
any  other  competent  court,  interposed 
without  the  actual  intervention  of  a 
judge,  in  virtue  of  the  party's  consent 
to  decree  going  against  him  in  terms 
of  his  obligation.  This  consent  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  clause  of  registration 
usually  inserted  in  all  formal  deeds 
importing  an  obligation,  and  an  extract 
of  the  deed  from  the  court  books  is 
tantamount  to  an  extracted  decree  of 
the  court,  in  the  books  of  which  it  has 
been  recorded. — Decreet  cognitionis 
causa.  Where  the  creditor  of  a  deceased 
heritable  proprietor  pursues  the  heir 
with  a  view  to  constitute  the  debt 
against  him,  and  attach  the  defunct's 
heritages,  and  the  heir  appears  and  re- 
nounces, the  court  will  pronounce  a 
decree  for  the  Amount  of  the  debt, 
which  is  called  a  decree  cognitionis 
causa. — Decree  of  modification,  a  de- 
cree of  the  teind  court,  modifying  a 
stipend  to  the  clergyman,  but  not  allo- 
cating it  upon  the  different  heritors. — 
Decree  of  locality,  a  decree  of  the 
teind  court  allocating  the  modified 
stipend  on  the  different  heritors,  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  to  pay 
it. — Decree  of  valuation  of  Teinds,  a 
decree  of  the  teind  court,  determin- 
ing the  extent  and  value  of  an  heri- 
tor's teinds. — Decreet  conform.  De- 
creets  conform  were  decrees  of  the 
court  of  session,  formerly  in  use  to  be 
issued,  when  diligence  under  the  sig- 
net was  required  on  the  decrees  or 
precepts  of  inferior  courts.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  in 
the  precise  terms  of  the  former  de- 
crees, with  the  additional  sanction  of 
the  court  of  session.  This  practice 
yielded  long  ago  to  the  present  shorter 
course  of  bills  presented  to  the  court 
of  session  through  the  bill  chamber, 
which  pass  of  course, 
DECREE',  v.  t.  To  determine  judicial- 
ly; to  resolve  by  sentence;  as,  the 
court  decreed  that  the  property  should 
be  restored ;  or  they  decreed  a  restora- 
tion of  the  property. — 2.  To  determine 
or  resolve  legislatively;  to  fix  or  ap- 
point; to  set  or  constitute  by  edict  or 
in  purpose. 

Thou  shall  decree  a  thiug,  and  it  shall  be 
established ;  Job  xxii. 

Let  us  not  be  solicitous  to  know  what 
God  has  decreed  concerning  us. 

DECREED',  pp.  Determined  judicial- 
ly; resolved;  appointed;  established 
in  purpose. 

DECREE'ING,  ppr.  Determining;  re- 
solving; appointing;  ordering. 

DEC'REMENT,  n.  [Lat.  decrementtim, 
from  decreseo.  See  DECREASE.]  1. 
Decrease  ;  waste ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing less  gradually. 

Rocks  and  mountains  suffer  a  continual 
decrement.  Woodward. 


2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  di- 
minution, or  waste. — 3.  In  her.,  the 
wane  of  the  moon. — 4.  In  crystallogra- 
phy, a  successive  diminution  of  the 
lainiiiii-  of  molecules,  applied  to  the 
faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  which 
the  secondary  forms  are  supposed  to 
be  produced.  In  math.,  decrements 
are  the  small  parts  by  which  a  variable 
and  decreasing  quantity  becomes  less 
and  less.  It  is  opposed  to  increment. 

DE€REP'IT,  a.  [Lat.  decrepitus,  from 
de  and  crepo,  to  break.]  Broken  down 
with  age;  wasted  or  worn  by  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age ;  being  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay ;  weakened  by  age. 

DECREP'ITATE,  ti.  «.  [Lat.  decrepo, 
to  break  or  burst,  to  crackle ;  de  and 
crepo.]  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong 
heat,  with  a  continual  bursting  or 
crackling  of  the  substance ;  as,  to  de- 
crepitate salt. 

DECREP'ITATE,  r.  i.  To  crackle,  as 
salts  when  roasting. 

DECREP'ITATED,  pp.  Roasted  with 
a  crackling  noise. 

DECREP'ITATING,  ppr.  Crackling ; 
roasting  with  a  crackling  noise ;  sud- 
denly bursting  when  exposed  to  heat. 

DECREPITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
roasting  with  a  continual  crackling,  or 
the  crackling  noise,  attended  with  the 
riving  asunder  of  their  parts,  made  by 
several  salts  and  minerals  when  heated. 
It  is  caused  by  the  unequal  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  their  substance  by  the  heat. 

DE€REP'ITNESS,)n.  [See  DECREP- 

DE€REP'1TUDE,  /  IT.]  The  broken, 
crazy  state  of  the  body,  produced  by 
decay  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 

DECRESCE'NDO,  n.  [Hal.]  A  term 
in  music,  which  denotes  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  sound. 

DECRES'CENT,  a.  [Lat.  decrescens. 
See  DECREASE.]  Decreasing ;  becom- 
ing less  by  gradual  diminution.  In 
her.,  a  term  in  blazoning,  to  denote  the 
state  of  the  moon  when  she  declines 
from  her  full  to  her  last  quarter. 

DECRE'TAL,  a.  [See  DECREE.]  Ap- 
pertaining to  a  decree ;  containing  a 
decree ;  as,  a  decretal  epistle. 

DECRETAL,  n.  A  letter  of  the  pope, 
determining  some  point  or  question  in 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  decretals  form 
the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. — 2. 
A  book  of  decrees,  or  edicts;  a  body 
of  laws. — 3.  A  collection  of  the  pope's 
decrees. 

DE€RE'TION,t  n.  [See  DECREASE.] 
A  decreasing. 

DECHE'TIST,  n.  One  who  studies  or 
professes  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
cretals. 

DEC'RETORILY,  adv.  In  a  definitive 
manner. 

DE€'RETORY,  a.  Judicial;  defini- 
tive ;  established  by  a  decree. 

The  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning 
sentence.  South. 

2.  Critical;  determining;  in  which 
there  is  some  definitive  event;  as,  cri- 
tical or  decretory  days. 

DECREW'.t  r.  i.  To  decrease. 

DECRI'AL,  n.  [See  DECRY.]  A  cry- 
ing down;  a  clamorous  censure;  con- 
demnation by  censure. 

DECRIED,  pp  Cried  down  ;  discredit- 
ed ;  brought  into  disrepute. 

DECRI'ER,  n.  One  who  decries.  [It 
would  be  better  to  write  decryal,  de- 
cryed,  decryer.] 

DECROWN',  v.  t.  [de  and  crown.]  To 
deprive  of  a  crown.  [Lit.  us.] 

DECRUSTA'TION,  n.  The  removal  of 
a  crust  from. 
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DECRY',  v.  t.  fFr.  decrier;  de  and 
crier,  to  cry.]  To  cry  down;  to  cen- 
sure as  faulty,  mean,  or  worthless  ;  to 
clamour  against;  to  discredit  by  find- 
ing fault ;  as,  to  decry  a  poem. — 2.  To 
cry  down,  as  improper  or  unnecessary; 
to  rail  or  clamour  against ;  to  bring 
into  disrepute ;  as,  to  decry  the  mea- 
sures of  administration. 

DECRY'ING,  ppr.  Crying  down. 

DECUBA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  decumbo.] 
The  act  of  lying  down. 

DECUM'BENCE,)  n.  [Lat.  decumbem, 

DECUM'BENCYJ  from  decumbo,  to 
lie  down;  de  and  aimbo,  to  lie  down.] 
The  act  of  lying  down  ;  the  posture  of 
lying  down. 

DECUM'BENT,  a.  In  tot.,  declined  or 
bending  down;  having  the  stamens 
and  pistils  bending  down  to  the  lower 
side;  as,  a  decumbent  flower. 

DECUM'BENTLY,  ado.  In  a  decum- 
bent manner. 

DECUM'BITURE,  n.  The  time  at 
which  a  person  takes  to  his  bed  in  a 
disease. —  2.  In  astnl.,  the  scheme 
or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  by  which  the 
prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are 
discovered. 

DEC'UPLE,   a.     [Lat.   decuplus ;   Gr. 
>!**TX««,   from    Jsx*,  ten.]     Tenfold ; 
containing  ten  times  as  many. 
DEC'UPLE,  n.   A   number   ten  times 
repeated. 

DEC'UPLE,  ppr.  Made  tenfold. 
DECU'RION,  n.   [Lat.   decurio,  from 
decem,  Gr.   It**,  ten.]     An  officer  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  commanded  a 
decuria,  or  ten  soldiers 
DECUR'RENT, 

a.   [Lat.    decur- 

rens,  from  decur- 

ro,  to  run  down; 

de  and  curro,  to 

run.]      Extend- 
ing   downward. 

A  decurrent  leai 

is  a  sessile  leaf, 

having  its   base 

extending  down- 
ward along  the 

stem. 

DECUR'RENTLY,  adv.  In  a  decur- 
rent manner. 

DECUR'SION,  n.  [Lat.  deairsio,  from 
decurro;  de  and  curro,  to  run.]  The 
act  of  running  down,  as  a  stream 

DECUR'SIVE,  a.  Running  down. 

Decursively  pinnate,  in  hot.,  applied  to  a 
leaf  having  the  leaflets  decurrent  or 
running  along  the  petiole. 

DECUKT'.t  »•  t.  [Lat.  decurto.]  To 
shorten  by  cutting  off. 

DECURTA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  decurio,  to 
shorten;  de  and  carte.]  The  act  of 
shortening  or  cutting  short. 

DEC'URY,  n.  [Lat.  decuria,  from  de- 
cem, Gr.  8i*«,  ten.]  A  set  of  ten  men 
under  an  officer  called  decurio. 

DECUS'SATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  decusso,  to 
cut  or  strike  across.]  To  intersect  at 
right  angles;  thus,  X;  or  in  general, 
to  intersect ;  to  cross ;  as  lines,  rays, 
leaves,  or  nerves  in  the  body. 

DECUS'SATE,      \a.  Crossed;  inter- 

DECUS'SATED,  /  sected.  In  hot., 
decussated  leaves  and  branches,  are 
such  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alternate- 
ly cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  or 
in  a  regular  manner.  In  rhet.,  a  de- 
cussated period  is  one  that  consists  of 
two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses, 
placed  in  alternate  opposition  to  each 
other.  For  example,  "If  impudence 
could  effect  as  much  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, as  insolence  sometimes  does  in 
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the  country,  Csesina  would  now  yield 
to   the  impudence   of  Ebutius,  as  he 
then  yielded  to  his  insolent  assault." 
DECUS'SATING,  ppr.  Intersecting  at 
acute  angles;  crossing. 
DECUSSA'TION,  n.Theact  of  crossing 
at  unequal  angles ;  the  crossing  of  two 
lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  which  meet  in  a 
point  and  then  proceed  and  diverge. 
DEDA'LIAN,  a.   [from  Dadalus,  the 
Athenian,  who  invented  sails  or  wings.] 
Various;  variegated;    intricate;  com- 
plex; expert. 

DED'ALOUS,  a.  [from  Da-dalm.}  Hav- 
ing a  margin  with  various  windings 
and  turnings;  of  a  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate texture;  a  term  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

DEDEC'ORATE.f  »•  t.  [Lat.  dede- 
coro.]  To  disgrace. 

DEDECORATlON.f  «•  A  disgracing. 
DEDEC'OROUS,  a.  Disgraceful;  un- 
becoming, 

DEDENTF'TION,  n.  [de  and  denti- 
tion.] The  shedding  of  teeth. 

DED'ICATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dedico;  de  and 
dico,  dicare,  to  vow,  promise,  devote, 
dedicate.  The  sense  is  to  send,  to 
throw;  hence,  to  set,  to  appoint.]  1. 
To  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  a  di- 
vine Being,  or  to  a  sacred  purpose;  to 
devote  to  a  sacred  use,  by  a  solemn 
act,  or  by  religious  ceremonies  ;  as,  to 
dedicate  vessels,  treasures,  a  temple, 
an  altar,  or  a  church,  to  God  or  to  a 
religious  use. 

Vessels  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  brass, 
which  king  David  did  dedicate  to  the  Lord ; 
2  Sam.  viii. 

2.  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  per- 
son or  purpose;  to  give  wholly  or 
chiefly  to.  The  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel dedicate  themselves,  their  time  and 
their  studies,  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
A  soldier  dedicates  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms. — 3.  To  inscribe  or  ad- 
dress to  a  patron;  as,  to  dedicate  a 
book. 

DEDICATE,  a.  Consecrated;  devoted; 
appropriated. 

DED'ICATED,  pp.  Devoted  to  a  di- 
vine Being,  or  to  a  sacred  use  ;  conse- 
crated; appropriated;  given  wholly 
to. 

DED'ICATEE,  n.  One  to  whom  a 
thing  is  dedicated. 

DEDICATING,  ppr.  Devoting  to  a 
divine  Being,  or  to  a  sacred  purpose ; 
consecrating ;  appropriating ;  giving 
wholly  to. 

DEDICA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  conse- 
crating to  a  divine  Being,  or  to  a  sa- 
cred use,  often  with  religious  solemni- 
ties ;  solemn  appropriation;  as,  the 

dedication   of    Solomon's    temple 2. 

The  act  of  devoting  or  giving  to. — 3. 
An  address  to  a  patron,  prefixed  to  a 
book,  testifying  respect  and  recom- 
mending the  work  to  his  protection 
and  favour. 

DED'ICATOR,  n.  One  who  dedicates; 
one  who  inscribes  a  book  to  the  favour 
of  a  patron. 

DED'ICATORY,  a.  Composing  a  dedi- 
cation ,  as,  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

DEDI"TION,  n.  [Lat.  deditio,  from 
dedo,  to  yield.]  The  act  of  yielding 
any  thing;  surrender. 

DED'OLENT.t  a.  [Lat.  deduleo.]  Feel- 
ing m>  compunction. 

DEDUCE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deduco;  de  and 
duco,  to  lead,  bring,  or  draw.  The  Lat. 
duco  is  the  Sax.  teogan,  teon,  Eng.  to 
tug,  to  tow,  Ger.  ziehen;  hence,  Lat. 
dux,  Eng.  duke.  See  DUKE.]  1.  To 
draw  from ;  to  bring  from. 
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O  goddess,  say,  sh;ill  I  deduce  myrhymps 

From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times  ? 

Pope. 

2.  To  draw  from,  in  reasoning ;  to  ga- 
ther a  truth,  opinion,  or  proposition 
from  premises ;  to  infer  something 
from  what  precedes. 

Reasoning  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  01 
deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles 
already  known.  Locke. 

3.f  To  deduct. — 4.f  To  transplant. 
DEDUCED,  pp.    Drawn  from;  infer- 
red; as  a  consequence  from  principles 
or  premises. 

DEDUCEMENT,  n.  The  thing  drawn 
from  or  deduced;  inference;  that 
which  is  collected  from  premises. 
DEDU'CIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  deduc- 
ed; inferrible;  collectible  by  reason 
from  premises ;  consequential. 

The  properties  of  a  triangle  are  definable 
from  the  complex  idea  of  three  lines  includ- 
ing a  space.  Loclse. 
DEDOCING,  ppr.  Drawing  from;  in- 
ferring ;  collecting  from  principles  or 
facts  already  established  or  known. 
DEDU'CIVE,  a.  Performing  the  act  of 

deduction.  [Lit.  us.] 
DEDUCT',  t..  t.  [Lat.  deduco,  deductum. 
See  DEDUCE.]  To  take  from  ;  to  sub- 
tract ;  to  separate  or  remove,  in  num- 
bering, estimating,  or  calculating.  Thus 
we  say,  from  the  sum  of  two  numbers, 
deduct  the  lesser  number ;  from  the 
amount  of  profits,  deduct  the  charges  of 
freight. 

DEDUCT'ED,  pp.  Taken  from;  sub- 
tracted. 

DEDUCT'ING,  ppr.  Taken  from  ;  Sub- 
tracting. 

DEDUC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  deductio.]  1. 
The  act  of  deducting. — 2.  That  which 
is  deducted ;  sum  or  amount  taken 
from  another  ;  defalcation ;  abatement ; 
as,  this  sum  is  a  deduction  from  the 
yearly  rent. — 3.  That  which  is  drawn 
from  premises  ;  fact,  opinion,  or  hy- 
pothesis, collected  from  principles  or 
facts  stated,  or  established  data ;  in- 
ference ;  consequence  drawn  ;  conclu- 
sion ;  as,  this  opinion  is  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  principles  you  have 
advanced. 

DEDUCT'IVE,  a.  Deducible ;  that  is 
or  may  be  deduced  from  premises. 

All  knowledge  is  deductive.        Gtanvilfe. 
DEDUCT'IVELY,    adv.     By    regular 
deduction  ;  by  way  of   inference ;  by 
consequence. 

DEED,  n.  [Sax.  deed;  D.  daad ;  G. 
that ;  the  participle  of  Sax.  don,  Goth. 
tauyan,  G.  thun,  to  do ;  probably  a 
contracted  word.]  1.  That  which  is 
done,  acted,  or  effected ;  an  act ;  a  fact ; 
a  word  of  extensive  application,  includ- 
ing whatever  is  done,  good  or  bad, 
great  or  small. 

And  Joseph  said  to  them,  What  deed  is 
this  which  ye  have  done?  Gen.  xliv. 

We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds , 
Luke  xxv. 

2.  Exploit ;    achievement ;   illustrious 
act. 

Whose  deeds  some  noblef  poem  shall 
adorn.  Dryden, 

3.  Power  of  action  ;  agency. 

With  will  and  deed  created  free.  Milton. 
4-.  A  writing  containing  some  contract 
or  agreement,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
execution ;  particularly,  an  instrument 
on  paper  or  parchment,  conveying  real 
estate  to  a  purchaser  or  donee.  This 
instrument  must  be  executed,  and  the 
execution  attested,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  A  deed  many  be  either 
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nn  indenture,  or  a  deed-poll ;  the  for- 
mer derives  its  name  from  being  in- 
dented or  cut  in  an  uneven  manner,  so 
as  to  tally  with  the  counterparts,  of 
which  there  should  be  as  many  as  there 
are  parties.  A  deed-poll  is  cut  even, 
or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is  usually 
of  one  part  only  ;  that  is,  the  deed  of 
one  party,  or  of  several  parties  of  the 
same  sort.  Deeds  are  of  various  na- 
tures, as  deeds  of  lease,  assignment, 
covenant,  settlement,  &c.  In  the  law 
of  Scotland  there  is  no  technical  dis- 
tinction between  deeds-poll  and  deeds 
by  indenture,  and  in  general  deeds  ac- 
cording to  that  law,  are  much  more 
simple  in  their  structure  and  phrase- 
ology than  in  England.  Indeed,  in  fact ; 
in  reality.  These  words  are  united  and 
called  an  adverb.  But  sometimes  they 
are  separated  by  very,  in  very  deed  ;  a 
more  emphatical  expression ;  Ex.  ix. 

DEED,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transfer  by 
deed ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word  in 
America;  as,  he  deeded  all  his  estate 
to  his  eldest  son. 

DEED'-ACHIEVING,  a.  That  accom- 
plishes great  deeds. 

DEED'LESS,  a.  Inactive  ;  not  perfor- 
ming or  having  performed  deeds  or 
exploits. 

DEED'-POLL,  n.  A  deed  not  indented, 
that  is,  shaved  or  even,  made  by  one 
party  only. 

DEED'Y,  a,  Industrious ;  active. 

DEEM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  deman;  Dan.  dommer; 
whence  doom.  Kuss.  diunayu,  to  think, 
reflect,  reckon,  believe ;  duma,  a 
thought  or  idea,  a  privy  council ;  dum- 
noi,  a  privy  councillor.]  1 .  To  think  ; 
to  judge;  to  be  of  opinion ;  to  conclude 
on  consideration  ;  as,  he  deems  it  pru- 
dent to  be  silent. 

For  never  can  1  deem  him  tess  than  god. 

Dryden. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near 
to  some  country ;   Acts  xx  vii. 
2.f  To  estimate. 

DEEM,-)-  n.  Opinion  ;  judgment;  sur- 
mise. 

DEEM'ED,  pp.  Thought ;  judged ;  sup- 
posed. 

DEEM'ING,  ppr.  Thinking ;  judging  ; 
believing. 

DEEM'STER,  n.  [deem  and  ster.  See 
STEKR.]  A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  in  Jersey.  All  controversies  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  are  decided  without 
process,  writings,  or  any  charges,  by 
certain  judges  chosen  yearly,  from 
among  themselves,  called  deemsters. 

DEEP,  a.  [Sax.  deop,  dypa  ;  D.  diep  ; 
G.  tief.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  dip 
and  dive,  whose  radical  sense  is  to 
thrust  or  plunge.  Qu.  W.  dwvyn.] 
1.  Extending  or  being  far  below  the 
surface ;  descending  far  downward ; 
profound ;  opposed  to  shallow ;  as, 
deep  water ;  a  deep  pit  or  well. — 2. 
Low  in  situation  ;  being  or  descending 
far  below  the  adjacent  land ;  as,  a  deep 
valley. — 3.  Entering  far ;  piercing  a 
great  way.  A  tree  in  a  good  soil 
takes  deep  root.  A  spear  struck  deep 
into  the  flesh. — 4.  Far  from  the  outer 
part;  secreted. 

A  spider  deep  ambushed  in  her  den. 

Dryden. 

5.  Not  superficial  or  obvious ;  hidden ; 
secret. 

He  discovered!  deep  things  out  of  dark- 
ness; Job  xii. 

6.  Remote  from  comprehension. 

O  Lord,  thy  thought*  are  very  deep  •  Ps. 
xcii. 
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7.  Sagacious;  penetrnting  ;  having  the 
power  to  enter  far  into  a  subject;  as, 
a  man  of  deep  thought;  a  deep  divine. 
—  8.  Artful;  contriving;  concealing 
artifice;  insidious;  designing;  as,  a 
friend,  deep,  hollow,  treacherous. — 9. 
Grave  in  sound ;  low ;  as,  the  deep 
tones  of  an  organ.  — 10.  Very  still; 
solemn  ;  profound ;  as,  deep  silence. — 

11.  Thick ;  black  ;  not  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  sight. 

Now  deeper  darkness    brooded  on    the 
ground.  Hoole. 

12.  Still ;  sound ;  not  easily  broken  or 
disturbed. 

The   Lord   God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  on  Adam  ;  Gen.  ii. 

13.  Depressed ;  sunk  low,  metaphori- 
cally ;    as,  deep  poverty.  — 14.  Dark  ; 
intense  ;  strongly  coloured :  as,  a  deep 
brown ;  a  deep  crimson ;  a  deep  blue. — 

15.  Unknown ;  unintelligible. 

A  people  of  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst 
perceive ;  Is.  xxxiii. 

1 6.  Heart-felt ;  penetrating ;  affecting  ; 
as,  a  deep  sense  of  guilt. — 17.  Intricate; 
not  easily  understood  or  unravelled ; 
as,  a  deep  plot  or  intrigue.     This  word 
often  qualifies  a  verb,  like  an  adverb. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste    not    the  Pierian 
spring.  Pope. 

Deep-sea-lead,  in  ships,  a  lead  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  coat  of  white 
tallow,  to  bring  up  stones,  shells,  &c., 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  of 
the  ground. — Deep-sea-line,  a  small 
line  tied  to  the  sea-line,  with  which 
seamen  sound  in  deep  waters. 
DEEP,  n.  The  sea ;  the  abyss  of  waters; 
the  ocean. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ; 
Job  xli. 

2.  A  lake ;  a  great  collection  of  water. 
Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down 

your  nets ;  Luke  v. 

3.  That  which  is  profound,  not  easily 
fathomed,  or  incomprehensible. 

Thy  judgments   are  a  great  deep;   Ps. 
xxxvi. 

4.  The  most  still  or  solemn  part;   the 
midst ;  as,  in  deep  of  night. 

DEEP'-DRAWING,  a.  Sinking  deep 
into  the  water. 

DEEP'-DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  from  a 
depth. 

DEEPTSN.tJ.  t.  (dee'pn.)  To  make  deep 
or  deeper ;  to  sink  lower ;  as,  to  deepen 
the  channel  of  a  river  or  harbour ;  to 
deepen  a  well. — 2.  To  make  dark  or 
darker ;  to  make  more  thick  or  gloomy; 
as,  to  deepen  the  shades  of  night ;  to 
deepen  gloom.— 3.  To  give  a  darker 
hue,  or  a  stronger  colour ;  as,  to  deepen 
a  colour ;  to  deepen  a  red,  blue,  or 
crimson  colour. — 4.  To  make  more 
poignant  or  distressing ;  as,  to  deepen 
grief  or  sorrow.  —  5.  To  make  more 
frightful ;  as,  to  deepen  the  horrors  of 
the  scene.— 6.  To  make  more  sad  or 
gloomy  ;  as,  to  deepen  the  murmurs  of 
the  flood. — 7.  To  make  more  grave ;  as, 
to  deepen  the  tones  of  an  organ. 

DEEP'EN,  v.  i.  To  become  more  deep  ; 
as,  the  water  deepens  at  every  cast  of 
the  lead. 

DEEP'ENED,  pp.  Made  more  deep. 

DEEP'ENING,  ppr.  Sinking  lower; 
making  more  deep. 

DEEP'-LAID,  a.Formed  with  profound 
skill  or  artifice. 

DEEPLY,  adv.  At  or  to  a  great  depth ; 
far  below  the  surface;  as,  a  passion 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature ;  precepts 
deeply  engraven  on  the  heart. — 2.  Pro- 
foundly ;  thoroughly ;  as,  deeply  skilled 
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in  ethics  or  anatomy. — 3.  To  or  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart;  with 
great  sorrow ;  most  feelingly. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit ;  Mark  viii. 

He  was  deeply  aftected  at  the  sight. 

Anon. 

4.  To  a  great  degree ;  as,  he  has  deeply 
offended. 

They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves  ; 
Hos.  ix. 

5.  With  a  dark  hue,  or  strong  colour  ; 
as,  a  deeply  red  liquor ;  deeply  coloured. 
— 6.  Gravely ;  as,  a  deeply  toned  instru  - 
ment. — 7.  "With  profound  skill ;  with 
art  or  intricacy;  as,  a  deeply  laid  plot 
or  intrigue.     This  word  cannot  easily 
be  defined  in  all  its  various  applica- 
tions.    In  general,  it  gives  emphasis  or 
intensity  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies. 

DEEP'-MOUTHED,  a.  Having  a 
hoarse,  loud,  hollow  voice  ;  as,  a  deep- 
mouthed  dog. 

DEEP'-MUSING,  a-  Contemplative; 
thinking  closely  or  profoundly. 

DEEP'NESS,  n.  Depth;  remoteness 
from  the  surface  in  a  descending  line ; 
interior  distance  from  the  surface ; 
profundity. 

And  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because 
they  had  no  deepnets  of  earth  ;   Matt.  xiii. 
2.  Craft ;  insidionsness.     [Lit.  us.] 

DEEP'-READ,  a.  Having  fully  read; 
profoundly  versed. 

DEEP'-REVOLV'ING,  a.  Profoundly 
revolving  or  meditating. 

DEEP'-SCARRED,  a.  Having  deej 
scars. 

DEEP'-SEATED,  a.  Seated  deeply. 

DEEP'-SOCNDING,  a.  Having  a  low 
sound. 

DEEF-THLNKLNG,  a.  Thinking  pro- 
foundly. 

DEEP'-THROATED,a.  Having  a  deep 
throat  or  voice. 

DEEP'-TONED,  a.  Having  a  very  low 
or  grave  tone. 

DEEP'-VAULTED,  a.  Formed  like  a 
deep  vault  or  arch. 

DEEP'-WAISTED,  a.  Having  a  deep 
waist,  as  a  ship  when  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  are  raised  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main- 
deck. 

DEEP'-WORN,  a.  Worn  to  a  great 
depth. 

DEER,  n.  sing,  and  plur.  [Sax.  dear  ;  G. 
thier;  Dan.  dyr;  Gr.  Snj,  a  wild  beast. 
The  primary  sense  is  simply  roving, 
wild,  untamed;  hence,  a  wild  beast.] 
A  large  genus  of  ruminant  animals, 
(the  cervus  of  Linn.)  belonging  to  the 
order  Pecora.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  genus  are,  that  they 
have  solid  ramified  horns  which  they 
shed  every  year,  and  eight  cutting  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the 
upper.  The  horns  or  antlers  always 
exist  on  the  head  of  the  male,  and 
sometimes  on  that  of  the  female.  The 
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forms  of  the  horns  are  various,  some- 
times they  spread  into  broad  palms 
which  send  out  sharp  snags  around 
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tlieir  outer  edges ;  sometimes  they 
divide  fantastically  into  branches,  some 
of  which  project  over  the  forehead, 
whilst  others  are  reared  upwards  in 
the  air,  or  they  may  be  so  reclined 
backwards  that  the  animal  seems 
almost  forced  to  carry  its  head  in  a 
stiff  erect  posture.  There  are  several 
species,  as  the  stag,  the  fallow-deer, 
the  roe-buck,  the  rein-deer,  the  moose- 
deer,  the  American  elk,  black-tailed 
deer,  long-tailed  deer,  Mexican  deer, 
&c.  These  animals  are  wild,  and  are 
hunted  in  forests,  or  kept  in  parks ; 
their  flesh,  called  venison,  is  deemed 
excellent  food. 

DEER'-STEALER,  n.  One  who  steals 
deer. 

DEER'-STEALING,  n.  The  act  or 
crime  of  stealing  deer. 

DEE'SIS,  n.  In  rhet.,  an  invocation  or 
entreaty  to  the  supreme  powers. 

DE'ESS.t  n.  [Fr.  deesse.]     A  goddess. 

DEFACE,  v.  t.  [Arm.  difacza;  de  and 
L.  fado ;  Fr.  defaire,  to  undo  or  un- 
make.] 1 .  To  destroy  or  mar  the  face 
or  surface  of  a  thing ;  to  injure  the 
superficies  or  beauty;  to  disfigure;  as, 
to  deface  a  monument;  to  deface  an 
edifice. — 2.  To  injure  any  thing;  to  des- 
troy, spoil,  or  mar  ;  to  erase  or  obliter- 
ate ;  as,  to  deface  letters  or  writing  ;  to 
deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond ;  to  deface  a 
record. — 3.  To  injure  the  appearance; 
to  disfigure. 

DEFACED,  pp.  Injured  on  the  surface; 
disfigured ;  marred  ;  erased. 

DEFACEMENT,  n.  Injury  to  the  sur- 
face or  beauty ;  rasure ;  obliteration  ; 
that  which  mars  beauty,  or  disfigures. 

DEFACER,  n.  He  or  that  which  de- 
faces ;  one  who  injures,  mars,  or  dis- 
fgures. 

DEFACING,  ppr.  Injuring  the  face  or 
surface  ;  marring ;  disfiguring  ;  erasing. 
De  facto.  [L.]  Actually  ;  in  fact ;  in 
reality ;  existing ;  as,  a  king  de  facto, 
distinguished  from  a  king  dejure,  or  by 
right. 

DEFA'CINGLY,  adv.  In  a  defacing 
manner. 

DEFAILANCE,t  n.  [Fr.  See  FAIL.] 
Failure ;  miscarriage. 

DEFALCATE,  ».  (.  [Fr.  defalquer  ; 
from  Lat.  defalco  ;  de  and  falco,  from 
falx,  a  sickle.]  To  cut  off;  to  take 
away  or  deduct  a  part ;  used  chiefly  of 
money,  accounts,  rents,  income,  &c. 

DEFALCATED,  pp.  Taken  away  ;de- 
ducted,  as  a  part. 

DEFALCATING,  ppr.  Inducting 
from  a  money  account,  rents,  &c. 

DEFALCATION,  n.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off,  or  deducting  a  part;  deduc- 
tion; diminution;  abatement;  as,  let 
him  have  the  amount  of  his  rent  with- 
out defalcation. — 2.  That  which  is  cut 
off;  as,  this  loss  is  a  defalcation  from 
the  revenue. 

DEFALK.t  i).  t.  To  defalcate. 

DEFAMA'TION,  n.  [See  DEFAME.] 
The  uttering  of  slanderous  words  with 
a  view  to  injure  another's  reputation  ; 
the  malicious  uttering  of  falsehood  re- 
specting another  which  tends  to  de- 
stroy or  impair  his  good  name,  char- 
acter, or  occupation ;  slander ;  calumny. 
To  constitute  defamation  in  law,  the 
words  must  be  false  and  spoken  mali- 
ciously. Defamatory  words  written 
and  published  are  called  a  libel. 

DEFAM'ATORY,  a.  Calumnious; 
slanderous ;  containing  defamation ; 
false  and  injurious  to  reputation ;  as, 
defamatory  words ;  defamatory  reports 
or  writings. 


DEFAME,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diffamer ;  from 
L.  diffamo ;  de  or  dis  and  fama, 
fame.]  1.  To  slander ;  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  utter  words  respecting 
another  which  tend  to  injure  his  re- 
putation or  occupation  ;  as  to  say,  a 
judge  is  corrupt,  a  man  is  perjured ;  a 
trader  is  a  knave. — 2.  To  speak  evil 
of ;  to  dishonour  by  false  reports ;  to 
calumniate  ;  to  libel ;  to  impair  repu- 
tation by  acts  or  words. 

Being  defamed,  we  entreat ;   1  Cor.  iv. 

DEFAMED,  pp.  Slandered ;  dishonour- 
ed or  injured  by  evil  reports. 

DEFAMER,  n.  A  slanderer;  a  detrac- 
tor ;  a  calumniator. 

DEFAMING, ppr.  Slandering;  injuring 
the  character  by  false  reports. 

DEFAMING,  n.  Defamation  ;  slander. 

DEFAMINGLY,  adv.  In  a  defaming 
manner. 

DEFAT'IGABLE,  a.  Liable  to  be 
wearied.  [Not  mil.  us.] 

DEFAT'IGATE,  ».  t.  [Lat.  defatigo ; 
de  and  fatigo,  to  tire.  See  FATIGUE.] 
To  weary  or  tire.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEFATIGA'TION,  n.  Weariness.  [Lit. 
as.] 

DEFAULT',  n.  [Fr.  dlfaut,  for  default, 
from  defaillir  to  fail ;  de  and  faillir,  to 
fail.  See  FAIL  and  FAULT.]  1.  A  failing, 
or  failure;  an  omission  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  ;  neglect  to  do  what 
duty  or  law  requires  ;  as,  this  evil  has 
happened  through  the  governor's  de- 
fault. A  default  or  fault,  may  be  a 
crime,  a  vice,  or  a  mere  defect,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  duty  omitted. — 

2.  Defect ;  want ;  failure. 

Conks  could  make  artificial  birds  in  de- 
fault of  real  ones.  jfrbuthnvt. 

3.  In  law,  a  failure  of  appearance  in 
court  at  a  day  assigned,  particularly 
of  the  defendant  in  a  suit  when  called 
to  make  answer.     It  may  be  applied  to 
jurors,  witnesses,  &c. ;  but  a  plaintiff's 
failing  to  appear  by  himself  or  attorney, 
is   usually   called    a    non-appearance. 
To  suffer  a  default,  is  to   permit  an 
action  to  be  called  without  appearing 
or  answering ;  applied  to  a  defendant. 

DEFAULT',  v.  i.  To  fail  in  performing 
a  contract  or  agreement. 

DEFAULT',  v.  t.  In  law,  to  call  out  a 
defendant  [according  to  the  common 
expression].  To  call  a  defendant  of- 
ficially, to  appear  and  answer  in  court, 
and  on  his  failing  to  answer,  to  declare 
him  in  default,  and  enter  judgment 
against  him ;  as,  let  the  defendant  be 
defaulted. — 2.  To  call  out  a  cause,  in 
which  the  defendant  does  not  appear, 
and  enter  judgment  on  the  default ;  as, 
the  cause  was  defaulted. — 3.  To  fail  in 
performance. 

DEFAULTVr  v.  t.  To  offend. 

DEFAULT'ED,pp.  Called  out  of  court, 
as  a  defendant  or  his  cause. — 2.  a.  Hav- 
ing defect. 

DEFAULTER,  n.  One  who  makes  de- 
fault; one  who  fails  to  appear  in  court 
when  called. — 2.  One  who  fails  to  per- 
form a  public  duty  ;  particularly,  one 
who  fails  to  account  for  public  money 
intrusted  to  his  care  ;  a  delinquent. 

DEFAULT'ING,  ppr.  Failing  to  fulfill 
a  contract ;  delinquent. — 2.  Failing  to 
perform  a  duty  or  legal  requirement ; 
as  a  defaulting  creditor. — 3.  Calling 
out  of  court,  and  entering  judgment 
against  for  non-appearance,  as  a  de- 
fendant. 

DEFEASANCE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Norm,  de- 

fesance  ;  Fr.  defaisnnt,  from  defaire,  to 

undo;  de  and  faire,   Lat.  facio.]     1. 

Literally,  a  defeating ;  a  rendering  null; 
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the  preventing  of  the  operation  of  an 
instrument. — 2.  In  law,  a  condition,  re- 
lating to  a  deed,  which  being  per- 
formed, the  deed  is  defeated  or  ren- 
dered void  ;  or  a  collateral  deed,  made 
at  the  same  time  with  a  feoffment  or 
other  conveyance,  containing  condi- 
tions, on  the  performance  of  which  the 
estate  then  created  may  be  defeated. 
A  defeasance,  on  a  bond,  or  a  recog- 
nizance, or  a  judgment  recovered,  is  a 
condition  which,  when  performed,  de- 
feats it.  A  defeasance  differs  from  the 
common  condition  of  a  bond,  in  being 
a  separate  deed,  whereas  a  common 
condition  is  inserted  in  the  bond  itself. 
— 3.  The  writing  containing  a  defeas- 
ance  4.f  Defeat. 

DEFEASIBLE,  a.  (*  as  z.)  That  may  be 
defeated,  or  annulled ;  as,  a  defeasible 
title ;  a  defeasible  estate. 

DEFEASIBLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  defeasible. 

DEFEAT,  n.  [Fr.  defaite,  from  defaire, 
to  undo ;  de  and/atre.]  1.  Overthrow ; 
loss  of  battle  ;  the  check,  rout,  or  de- 
struction of  an  army  by  the  victory  of 
an  enemy. — 2.  Successful  resistance; 
as,  the  defeat  of  an  attack — 3.  Frus- 
tration ;  a  rendering  null  and  void ;  as, 
the  defeat  of  a  title. — 4.  Frustration ; 
prevention  of  success ;  as,  the  defeat  of 
a  plan  or  design. 

DEFEAT,  v.  t.  To  overcome  or  van- 
quish, as  an  army ;  to  check,  disperse, 
or  ruin  by  victory ;  to  overthrow ; 
applied  to  an  army,  or  a  division  of 
troops  ;  to  a  fleet,  or  to  a  commander. 
The  British  army  defeated  the  French 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  General 
Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm.  The  French 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Marengo. — 2. 
To  frustrate ;  to  prevent  the  success 
of ;  to  disappoint.  We  say,  our  dear- 
est hopes  are  often  defeated. 

Then  mayest  tliou  for  me  defeat  the 
counsel  of  Ahitlioph<!l;  2Sam.xv;  xvii. 
3.  To  render  null  and  void ;  as,  to  de- 
feat a  title  to  an  estate. — 4.  To  resist 
with  success  ;  as,  to  defeat  an  attempt 
or  assault. 

DEFEATED,  pp.  Vanquished  ;  effectu- 
ally resisted ;  overthrown ;  frustrated ; 
disappointed ;  rendered  null  or  inopera- 
tive. 

DEFEATING,  ppr.  Vanquishing;  sub- 
duing ;  opposing  successfully ;  over- 
throwing ;  frustrating  ;  disappointing  ; 
rendering  null  and  void. 

DEFEATURE,  n.  Change  of  feature.- 
2.-t"  Overthrow ;  defeat. 

DEF'E€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  defaxo;  de  and 
fax,  dregs.]  l.To  purify;  to  refine; 
to  clear  from  dregs  or  impurities ;  to 
clarify;  as,  to  defecate  liquor. — 2.  To 
purify  from  admixture  ;  to  clear ;  to 
purge  of  extraneous  matter. 

DEF'ECATED.  pp.  Purified;  clarified; 
refined. 

DEF'E€ATING,  ppr.  Purifying ;  purg- 
ing of  lees  or  impurities. 

DEFECA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  separa- 
ting from  lees  or  dregs  ;  puri  cation 
from  impurities  or  foreign  matter. 

DEFECT',  n.  [L.  defectus;  \t.  .difetlo; 
from  L.  deficio,  to  fail ;  de  and  facio, 
to  make  or  do.]  1.  Want  or  absence 
of  something  necessary  or  useful  to- 
ward perfection  ;  fault ;  imperfection. 
We  say,  there  are  numerous  defects  in 
the  plan,  or  in  the  work,  or  in  the 
execution. 

Errors  have  been  corrected  and  liefectt 
supplied.  Dftvier. 

2.  Failing ;  fault ;  mistake ;  imperfec- 
tion in  moral  conduct,  or  in  judgment. 


DEFENCE 


DEFENDER 


DEFIANCE 


A  deep  conviction  of  the  defects  of  our 
lives  tends  to  make  us  humble. 
Trust  not   yourself;    but,   your  defect*  to 

know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe. 

Pope. 

3.  Any  want  or  imperfection,  in  natural 
objects ;  the  absence  of  any  thing  ne- 
cessary to  perfection;  any  thing  un- 
natural or  misplaced ;  blemish ;  de- 
formity. We  speak  of  a  defect  in  the 
organs  of  seeing  or  hearing,  or  in  a 
limb  ;  a  defect  in  timber  ;  a  defect  in  an 
instrument,  &c. 

DEFECT',!  "-  *'•  To  be  deficient. 

DEFECTIBU/ITY,  n.  Deficiency  ;  im- 
perfection. [Lit.  us.] 

DEFECT'IBLE,  a.  Imperfect;  defi- 
cient ;  wanting.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEFEC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  defectio.  See 
DEFECT.]  1.  Want  or  failure  of  duty ; 
particularly,  a  falling  away ;  apostasy; 
the  act  of  abandoning  a  person  or  cause 
to  which  one  is  bound  by  allegiance 
or  duty,  or  to  which  one  has  attached 
himself.  Our  defection  from  God  is 
proof  of  our  depravity.  The  cause  of 
the  king  was  rendered  desperate  by  the 
defection  of  the  nobles.  — 2.  Revolt; 
ttsed  of  nations  or  states. 

DEFECTIVE,  «.  [Lat.  defective.  See 
DEFECT.]  1.  AVanting  either  in  sub- 
stance, quantity,  or  quality,  or  in  any 
thing  necessary ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  de- 
fective limb ;  defective  timber  ;  a  defec- 
tive copy  or  book  ;  a  defective  account. 
Defective  articulation,  in  speaking,  ren- 
ders utterance  indistinct. — 2.  Wanting 
in  moral  qualities ;  faulty ;  blamable  ; 
not  conforming  to  rectitude  or  rule ; 
as,  a  defective  character.— 3.  In  gram., 
a  defective  noun  is  one  which  wants 
a  whole  number  or  a  particular 
case;  an  indeclinable  noun. — 4.  A  de- 
fective verb  is  one  which  wants  some 
of  the  tenses.  Defective  fifth,  in  music, 
an  interval  containing  a  semitone  less 
than  the  perfect  fifth. 

DEFECTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  defective 
manner ;  imperfectly. 

DEFECT'IVENESS,  n.  Want;  the 
state  of  being  imperfect ;  faultiness. 

DEFECTUOS'ITY,f  n.  Defectiveness; 
faultiness. 

DEFECT/UOUS,  a.  Full  of  defects. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DEFEDA'TION,f  n.  Pollution;  the 
act  of  making  filthy. 

DEFENCE',  n.  (defens'.)  [Lat.  defen- 
sio.]  1.  Any  thing  that  opposes  attack, 
violence,  danger,  or  injury;  any  thing 
that  secures  the  person,  the  rights,  or 
the  possessions  of  men ;  fortification  ; 
guard;  protection;  security.  A  wall, 
a  parapet,  a  ditch,  or  a  garrison,  is  the 
defence  of  a  city  or  fortress.  The  Al- 
mighty is  the  defence  of  the  righteous ; 
Ps.  lix. — 2.  Vindication  ;  justification  ; 
apology ;  that  which  repels  or  disproves 
a  charge  or  accusation. 

Men,  brethren,  fathers,  hear  ye  my  de- 
fence,' Acts  xxii. 

3.  In  law,  the  defendant's  reply  to  the 
plaintifTs  declaration,  demands,  or 
charges. — 4.+  Prohibition. — 5.  Resist- 
ance ;  opposition. — 6.  The  science  of 
defending  against  enemies ;  military 
skill. — 7.  In  fort.,  a  work  that  flanks 
another. — Line  of  defence,  is  that  which 
flanks  a  bastion,  being  drawn  from  the 
flank  opposite  to  it. —  To  be  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
an  enemy  with  all  the  means  of  defence 
in  our  power. 

DEFENCE,t  v.  /.  (defens'.)  To  defend 
by  fortification. 


DEFENC'ED,  pp.  Fortified. 
DEFENCELESS,  a.  (defens'less.)  Be- 
ing without  defence,  or  without  means 
of  repelling  assault  or  injury  ;  applied 
to  a  town,  it  denotes  unfortified  or  un- 
garrisoned ;  open  to  an  enemy  ;  applied 
to  aperson^it  denotes  naked;  unarmed; 
unprotected;  unprepared  to  resist  at- 
tack; weak;  unable  to  oppose;  uncov- 
ered; unsheltered. 

DEFENCELESSNESS,n.  (defens'less- 
ness.)  The  state  of  being  unguarded  or 
unprotected. 

DEFEN'CES,  n.  plur.  In  Scots  laic,  a 
general  name  given  to  the  pleas  offered 
for  the  defender  in  order  to  elude  or 
exclude  the  action,  and  comprehending 
all  exceptions,  objections,  and  allega- 
tions of  whatever  kind  which  may  be 
stated  against  the  conclusions  of  the 
libel. 

DEFEND',  v.  t.  [Lat.  defendo;  de  and 
obs.fendo;  Fr.  defendre;  AV.  difyn; 
Norm,  fendu,  struck;  defender,  to  op- 
pose, to  prohibit.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strike,  thrust,  to  drive  off;  to  re- 
pel.] 1.  To  drive  from ;  to  thrust  back ; 
hence,  to  deny ;  to  repel  a  demand, 
charge,  or  accusation;  to  oppose;  to 
resist;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  main- 
tain one's  own  claims. — 2.  To  forbid ; 
to  prohibit;  that  is,  to  drive  from,  or 
back.  Milton  calls  the  forbidden  fruit, 
the  defended  fruit. 

The  use  of  wine  in  some  places  is  de- 
fended by  customs  or  laws.  Temple. 
[This  application  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

3.  To  drive  back  a  foe  or  danger;  to 
repel  from  any  thing  that  which  assails 
or  annoys ;  to  protect  by  opposition  or 
resistance;  to  support  or  maintain;  to 
prevent   from  being  injured  or    des- 
troyed. 

There  arose,  to  defend  Israel,  Tola  the 
son  of  Puah  ;  Judges  x. 

4.  To  vindicate;  to  assert;  to  uphold; 
to  maintain  uninjured,  by  force  or  by 
argument ;  as,  to  defend  our  cause;  to 
defend  rights  and  privileges;  to  defend 
reputation. — 5.  To  secure  against  at- 
tacks or  evil;  to  fortify  against  danger 
or  violence;  to  set  obstacles  to  the  ap- 
proach of  any  thing  that  can  annoy. 
A  garden  may  be  defended  by  a  grove. 
A  camp  may  be  defended  by  a  wall,  a 
hill,  or  a  river. 

DEFEND',  v.  i.  To  make  opposition ; 
as,  the  party  comes  into  court,  defends, 
and  says. 

DEFEND'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
fended. 

DEFEND' ANT,  a.  [French  participle 
of  defendre.]  1.  Defensive;  proper  for 
defence. — 2.  Making  defence  ;  being  in 
the  character  of  a  defendant. 

DEFEND'ANT,  n.  He  that  defends 
against  an  assailant,  or  against  the  ap- 
proach of  evil  or  danger. — 2.  In  law, 
the  party  that  opposes  a  complaint, 
demand,  or  charge;  he  that  is  sum- 
moned into  court,  and  defends,  denies, 
or  opposes  the  demand  or  charge,  and 
maintains  his  own  right.  It  is  applied 
to  any  party  of  whom  a  demand  is 
made  in  court,  whether  the  party  de- 
nies and  defends,  or  admits  the  claim 
and  suffers  a  default. 

DEFEND'ED,  pp.  Opposed;  denied; 
prohibited;  maintained  by  resistance; 
vindicated;  preserved  uninjured;  se- 
cured. 

DEFEND'ER,  n.  One  who  defends  by 
opposition ;  one  who  maintains,  sup- 
ports, protects,  or  vindicates;  an  as- 
sertor;  a  vindicator,  either  by  arms  or 
by  arguments;  a  champion  or  an  advo- 
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cate. — In  Scots  fair,  the  party  against 
whom  the  conclusions  of  a  process  or 
action  are  directed. — Defender  of  the 
Faith,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  kings  of 
England.  It  was  first  conferred  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII.  in  1521, 
asarewardfor  writing  against  Luther; 
and  it  has  been  used  by  the  kings  of 
England  ever  since. 

DEFEND'ING,  ppr.  Denying;  oppos- 
ing; resisting;  forbidding;  maintaining 
uninjured  by  force  or  by  reason;  se- 
curing from  evil. 

DEFENS'ATIVE,  n.  Guard;  defence; 
a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like,  to  se- 
cure a  wound  from  external  injury. 

DEFENSIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
fended; as,  a  defensible  city. — 2.  That 
may  be  vindicated,  maintained,  or  jus- 
tified; as,  a  defensible  cause. 

DEFENSIVE,  a.  [Fr.  defensif.\  1. 
That  serves  to  defend ;  proper  for  de- 
fence; as,  defensive  armour,  which  re- 
pels attacks  or  blows,  opposed  to 
offensive  arms,  which  are  used  in  at- 
tack.— 2.  Carried  on  in  resisting  attack 
or  aggression ;  as,  defensive  war,  in  dis- 
tinction from  offensive  war,  which  is 
aggressive. — 3.  Lu  a  state  or  posture  to 

DEFENSIVE,  n.  Safeguard;  that  which 
defends. 

Wars   preventive,  upon    just  fears,  are 
true  defentioet.  Bacon. 

To  be  on  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  is  to  be  or  stand  in  a  state 
or  posture  of  defence  or  resistance,  in 
opposition  to  aggression  or  attack. 

DEFENSIVELY,  adv.  In  a  defensive 
manner;  on  the  defensive;  in  defence. 

DEFER',  v.  t.  [Lat.  differo  ;  dis,  from, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  1.  To  delay ;  to 
put  off;  to  postpone  to  a  future  time; 
as,  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  design. 

When  thou  vowest  a  vow,  defer  not  to 
pay  it;  Eccle*.  v. 

Hope  deferred   mnketh   the  heart  sick ; 
Prov.  xiii. 

2.  To  refer ;  to  leave  to  another's  judg- 
ment and  determination. 
[In  this  sense,  Refer  is  now  used.] 

DEFER',  v.  i.  To  yield  to  another's 
opinion ;  to  submit  in  opinion ;  as,  ho 
defers  to  the  opinion  of  his  father. 

DEF'ERENCE,  n.  A  yielding  in  opi- 
nion; submission  of  judgment  to  the 
opinion  or  j  udgment  of  another.  Hence, 
regard ;  respect.  We  often  decline 
acting  in  opposition  to  those  for  whose 
wisdom  we  have  a  great  deference. — 2. 
Complaisance;  condescension. — 3.  Sub- 
mission. 

DEF'ERENT,  a.  Bearing;  carrying; 
conveying.  [Lit.  us.] 

:  EF'ERENT,  n.  That  which  carries  or 
conveys.  The  deferent  of  a  planet,  is 
an  imaginary  circle  or  orb  in  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  that  is  supposed  to  carry 
about  the  body  of  the  planet. — 2.  A 
vessel  in  the  human  body  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fluids. 

DEFEREN'TIAL,  a.  Expressing  de- 
ference. 

DEFER'MENT,  n.     Delay. 

DEFER'RED,  pp.  Delayed; postponed. 

DEFER'RER,  n.  One  who  delays  or 
puts  off. 

DEFER'RING,  ppr.  Delaying;  post- 
poning. 

DEFl'ANCE,  n.  [French,  in  a  different 
sense.  See  DEFY.]  1.  A  daring;  a 
challenge  to  fight;  invitation  to  com- 
bat; a  call  to  an  adversary  to  encoun- 
ter, if  he  dare.  Goliath  bade  defiance  to 
the  army  of  Israel. — 2.  A  challenge  to 
meet  in  any  contest;  a  call  upon  one 
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to  make  pood  any  assertion  or  charge ; 
an  invitation  to  maintain  any  cause  or 
point. — 3.  Contempt  of  opposition  or 
danger;  a  daring  or  resistance  that 
implies  the  contempt  of  an  adversary, 
or  of  any  opposing  power.  Men  often 
transgress  the  law,  and  act  in  defiance 
of  authority. 

DEFI'ATOHY,  a.  Bidding  or  bearing 
defiance. 

DEFICIENCY,  \n.  [Lat.  d&ciens, 
1>EFI"CIENCE,  {from  deficio,to  fail, 
de  and  facia,  to  do.]  1.  A  failing;  a 
falling  short ;  imperfection ;  as,  a  de- 
ficiency in  moral  duties. — 2.  Want; 
defect;  something  less  than  is  neces- 
sary; as,  a  deficiency  of  means;  a  de- 
ficiency of  revenue ;  a  deficiency  of  blood. 

DEFICIENT,  a.  Wanting;  defective; 
imperfect;  not  sufficient  or  adequate; 
as,  deficient  estate ;  deficient  strength. 
— 2.  Wanting;  not  having  a  full  or  ade- 
quate supply ;  as,  the  country  may  be 
deficient  in  the  means  of  carrying  on 
war.  —  Deficient  numbers,  in  arith., 
are  those  numbers,  whose  parts,  added 
together,  make  less  than  the  integer, 
whose  parts  they  are. 

DEFICIENTLY,  adv.  In  a  defective 
manner. 

DEF'ICIT,  n.  Want;  deficiency;  as,  a 
deficit  in  the  taxes  or  revenue. 

DEFI'ED,  pp.  Challenged;  dared  to 
combat. 

DEFI'ER,n.  [See DEFY.]  A  challenger; 
one  who  dares  to  combat  or  encounter ; 
one  who  braves ;  one  who  acts  in  con- 
tempt of  opposition,  law,  or  authority ; 
as,  a  defier  of  the  laws. 

DEFIGURA'TION.f  n.  A  disfiguring. 

DEFlG'UKE,t  »•  t.  To  del.neate. 

DEFILAD'ING,  n.  That  part  of  forti- 
fication, the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
termine (when  the  intended  work 
would  be  commanded  by  eminences 
within  the  range  of  fire-arms)  the  di- 
rections or  heights  of  the  lines  of  ram- 
part or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior  of 
the  work  may  not  be  incommoded  by 
a  tire  directed  to  it  from  such  emi- 
nences. 

DEFILE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  aft/Ian,  befylan, 
gefylan,  ufulan,  from  ful,  fula,  foul. 
See  Four,.  The  Syr.  iefal  is  almost 
precisely  the  English  word.]  1.  To 
make  unclean;  to  render  foul  or  dirty; 
in  a  general  sense — 2.  To  make  im- 
pure;  to  render  turbid;  as,  the  water 
or  lii[uor  is  defiled.— 3.  To  soil  or  sully ; 
to  tarnish;  as,  reputation,  &c. 

Hn  is  among  the  greatest  prelates  of  the 

age,  however  his  character  may  be  defiled 

by  dirty  hands.  Swift. 

They  sliall  defile  thy  brightness  j    Ezek. 

xxviii. 

4.  To  pollute;  to  make  ceremonially 
unclean. 

That  whicli  dinth  of  itself;  he  shall  not 
eat,  toiiejilt  himself  therewith ;  Lev.  xxii. 

5.  To  corrupt  chastity;  to  debauch;  to 
violate;  to  tarnish  the  purity  of  char- 
acter by  lewdness. 

Sliechem  defiled  Dinah  ;  Gen.  xxxiv. 

6.  To  taint,  in  a  moral  sense;  to  cor- 
rupt ;  to  vitiate ;  to  render  impure  with 
sin. 

Dfjilf  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of 
Egypt ;  K/ek.  xx. 

He  hath  defied  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord;  Num.  xix. 

DEFILE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  dfJUer;  de.  and  file, 
a  row  or  line,  from  L.  filum,  a  thread.l 
To  march  off  in  a  line,  or  file  by  file- 
to  file  off. 

DEFILE,  n.  [Fr.  dffitt,  from  fil,  file,  » 


thread,  a  line.]  A  narrow  passage  or 
way,  in  which  troops  may  march  only 
in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front ;  a  long 
narrow  pass,  as  between  hills,  &c. 
DEFILED,  pp.  Made  dirty,  or  foul; 
polluted;  soiled ;  corrupted;  violated; 
vitiated. 

DEFILED,  fret.  Marched  off  in  a  line. 
DEFILEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  defiling, 
or  state  of  being  defiled;  foulness;  dirti- 
ness; uncleanness. — 2.  Corruption  of 
morals,  principles,  or  character;  im- 
purity; pollution  by  sin. 

The  clmste  cannot   rake  into  such  filth 
without  danger  of  dejiltmetit.  Miami. 

DEFILEK,  n.  One  who  defiles;  one 
who  corrupts  or  violates;  that  which 
pollutes. 

DEFILING, ppr.  Polluting;  making  im- 
pure — •>.  Marching  in  a  file,  or  with  a 
narrow  front. 

DEFINABLE,  a.  [See  DEFINE.]  Lit- 
erally, that  may  be  limited,  or  have  its 
limits  ascertained.  Hence,  capable  of 
having  its  extent  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision; capable  of  being  fixed  and  de- 
termined. The  extent  of  the  Russian 
empire  is  hardly  definable.  The  limits 
are  hardly  definable.— 2.  That  may  be 
defined  or  described ;  capable  of  having 
its  signification  rendered  certain,  or 
expressed  with  certainty  or  precision; 
as,  definable  words.— 3.  That  may  be 
fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained;  as, 
the  time  or  period  is  not  definable. 

DEFINABLY,  ado.  In  a  definable  man- 
ner. " 

DEFINE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  definio  ;  de  and 
finio,  to  end,  to  limit,  from  finis,  end.] 
1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  end  or 
limit ;  as,  to  define  the  extent  of  a  king- 
dom or  country. — 2.  To  determine  with 
precision;  to  ascertain;  as,  to  define 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom.— 3.  To  mark 
the  limit;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  bound. 
— t.  To  determine  or  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  meaning  of  a  word;  to 
ascertain  the  signification  of  a  term ; 
to  explain  what  a  word  is  understood 
to  express;  as,  to  define  the  words 
virtue,  courage,  belief,  or  charity. — r>. 
To  describe;  to  ascertain  or  explain 
the  distinctive  properties  or  circum- 
stances of  a  thing ;  as,  to  define  a  line 
or  an  angle. 

DEFINE,f  ".  i.  To  determine;  to  de- 
cide. 

DEFINED,  pp.  Determined ;  having  the 
extent  ascertained ;  having  the  signifi- 
cation determined. — 2.  Having  the  pre- 
cise limit  marked,  or  having  a  deter- 
minate limit;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  body 
is  well  defined. 

DEFINER,  n.  He  who  defines;  he  who 
ascertains  or  marks  the  limits;  he  who 
determines  or  explains  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word,  or  describes  the  distinc- 
tive properties  of  a  thing. 

DEFINING,  ppr.  Determining  the 
limits;  ascertaining  the  extent;  ex- 
plaining the  meaning;  describing  the 
properties. 

DEF'INITE,  a.  [Lat.  definitus.']  1. 
Having  certain  limits;  bounded  with 
precision  ;  determinate;  as,  a  definite 
extent  of  land ;  definite  dimensions ; 
definite  measure. — 2.  Having  certain 
limits  in  signification;  determinate; 
certain  ;  precise;  as,  a  definite  word, 
term,  or  expression. — 3.  Fixed;  deter- 
minate ;  exact;  precise:  as,  a  definite 
time  or  period. — 4.  Defining;  limiting; 
determining  the  extent;  as,  a  definite 
word. — Definite  Proportion!.  In  chem., 
the  relative  quantities  in  which  bodies 
unite  to  form  compounds  may  be  ex- 
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pressed  by  proportional  numbers :  these 
have  been  termed  by  chemists  definite, 
proportions,  and   also,  combining  pro- 
portions, chemical  equivalents,  or  equiva- 
lents.    [See  EQUIVALENT.] 
DEF'INITE,  n.  Thing  defined. 
DEFINITELY,  adv.  In  a  definite  man- 
ner. 

DEF'INITENESS,  n.  Certainty  of  ex- 
tent ;  certainty  of  signification ;  deter- 
minateness. 

DEFINITION,  n.  [Lat.  definitio.  See 
DEFINE.]  1.  A  brief  description  of  a 
thing  by  its  properties;  as,  a  definition 
of  wit,  or  of  a  circle. — 2.  In  logic,  the 
explication  of  the  essence  of  a  thing  by 
its  genus,  or  kind,  and  difference ;  an 
expression  which  explains  any  term  or 
thing  so  as  to  distinguish  or  separate 
it  from  every  thing  else,  as  a  boundary 
separates  fields,  the  Latin  term  defin- 
itio literally  signifying  the  laying  down 
of  a  boundary.  By  the  schoolmen,  de- 
finitions are  divided  into  nominal  and 
real,  according  to  the  objects  accom- 
plished by  them.  A  nominal  definition 
explains  the  meaning  of  a  term  by 
some  equivalent  word  or  expression 
supposed  to  be  better  known.  A  real 
definition  explains  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  real  definition  is  again  acci- 
dental, or  a  description  of  the  acci- 
dents, as  causes,  properties,  effects, 
&c. ;  or  essential,  which  explains  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  essence  or  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  An  essential  defini- 
tion is,  moreover,  metaphysical  or  logi- 
cal, defining  the  genus  and  difference; 
as,  for  example,  "  a  plant  is  an  organ- 
ized being,  destitute  of  sensation,"  where 
the  first  part  of  the  expression  denotes 
the  genus,  and  the  latter  the  differ- 
ence; OTphysical,  when  it  distinguishes 
the  physical  parts  of  the  essence;  thus 
a  plant  is  distinguished  by  the  leaves, 
stalk,  root,  &c.  "  A  man  "  is  defined 
nominally  by  the  derivation  of  homo, 
man,  from  humo,  the  ground;  accident- 
ally, "a  biped  without  wings ;"  logically, 
"  a  rational  animal ;"  physically,  "  a 
natural  being  consisting  of  body  and 
soul."  The  special  rules  for  a  good  de- 
finition are,  1.  It  must  be  adequate, 
that  is,  it  must  agree  to  all  the  parti- 
cular species  or  individuals  included 
under  the  same  idea.  2.  It  must  be 
proper,  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  de- 
fined. 3.  A  definition  should  be  clear 
and  plain;  no  word  should  be  used 
which  has  any  difficulty  in  it.  4.  It 
should  be  short,  without  tautology  or 
superfluous  words.  5.  Neither  the 
thing  defined  nor  a  synonymous  name 
should  make  any  part  of  the  definition. 
A  strictly  accurate  definition  can  be 
given  of  only  a  few  objects.  The  most 
simple  things  are  the  least  capable  of 
definition,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
terms  more  simple  and  intelligible  than 
the  one  to  be  defined.  Every  large 
dictionary  abounds  with  definitions 
which  explain  nothing,  since  the  thing 
defined  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any 
definition. — 3.  In  lericography,.an  ex- 
planation of  the  signification  of  a  word 
or  term,  or  of  what  a  word  is  under- 
stood to  express. 

DEFINITIVE,  a.  [Lat.  definitive.] 
1.  Limiting  the  extent ;  determinate  ; 
positive;  express;  as,  a  definitive  term. 
— 2.  Limiting;  ending;  determining; 
final ;  opposed  to  conditional,  provis- 
ional, or  interlocutory  ;  as,  a  definitive 
sentence  or  decree. 

DEFINITIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  an  ad- 
jective used  to  define  or  limit  the  ex-. 
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tent  of  the  signification  of  an  appella- 
tive or  common  noun.  Such  are  the 
Greek  »,  f,,  ™ :  the  Latin  hie,  ille,  ipse  ; 
the,  this,  and  that,  in  English ;  le,  la,  les, 
in  French ;  il,  la,  lo,  in  Italian.  Thus, 
tree  is  an  appellative  or  common  noun ; 
the  tree,  Mis  tree,  that  tree,  designate 
a  particular  tree,  determinate  or 
known.  Homo  signifies  man ;  Ate  ho- 
mo, ille  homo,  a  particular  man,  &c. 
But  in  some  languages,  the  definitives 
have  lost  their  original  use,  in  a  great 
degree;  as  in  the  Greek  and  French. 
Thus,  "  La  force  de  la  vertu,"  must  be 
rendered  in  English,  the  force  of  virtue, 
not  the  force  of  the  virtue.  The  first 
if  is  a  definitive ;  the  last  has  no  de- 
finitive effect. 

DEFINITIVELY,  adv.  Determinate^ ; 
positively ;  expressly. — 2.  Finally ;  con- 
clusively ;  unconditionally  ;  as,  the 
points  between  the  parties  are  defiui- 
/tfWy  settled. 

DEFIN'ITIVENESS,  n.  Determinate- 
ness;  decisiveness;  conclusiveness. 

DEFIX'.f  c.  t.  [Lat.  defigo.]  To  fix; 
to  fasten. 

DEFLAGRABIL'ITY,  n.  [See  DE- 
FLAGRATE.] Combustibility;  the  qual- 
ity of  taking  fire  and  burning  away, 
as  a  metallic  wire ;  a  chemical  term. 

DEFLA'GRABLE,  a.  Combustible; 
having  the  quality  of  taking  fire  and 
burning,  as  alcohol,  oils,  &c. 

DEF'LAGRATE,  r.  t.  [Lat.  deflagro; 
de  and  flagro,  to  burn.J  To  set  fire 
to ;  to  burn ;  to  consume ;  as,  to  de- 
flagrate oil  or  spirit. 

DEF'LAGRATE,  v.  i  To  burn  rapidly. 
Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
nitre  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible 
it  burns  with  a  kind  of  explosion,  or 
deflagrates. 

DEF'LAGRATED,  pp.  Burned;  con- 
sumed. 

DEF'LAGRATING,  ppr.  Burning; 
consuming. 

DEFLAGRA'TION,  n.  A  kindling  or 
setting  fire  to  a  substance ;  burning  ; 
combustion. 

The  strength  of  spirit  is  proved  by  de- 
flagration. Encyc. 

A  rapid  combustion  of  a  mixture,  at- 
tended with  much  evolution  of  flame 
and  vapour,  as  of  nitre  and  charcoal, 
the  process  for  oxidizing  substances  by 
means  of  nitre.  This  is  generally  per- 
formed by  mixing  the  inflammable 
body  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  ni- 
trate, and  projecting  the  mixture  in 
small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  red- hot 
crucible.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  rapid  combustion  of  metals  by  gal- 
vanism. 

DEF'LAGRATOR,  n.  A  galvanic  in- 
strument for  producing  combustion, 
particularly  the  combustion  of  metal- 
lic substances. 
DEFLECT',  v.  i.  [I.at.  deflecto;  de  and 
flecto,  to  turn  or  bend.]  To  turn  from 
or  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  true  course 
or  right  line  ;  to  swerve. 

The  needle  defecti  from  the  meridian. 

Broicn. 

DEFLECT',  e.  t.  To  turn  aside;  to 
turn  or  bend  from  a  right  line  or  re- 
gular course. 

DEFLECTED,  pp.  Turned  aside,  or 
from  a  direct  line  or  course.  In  hot., 
bending  downward  archwise. 
DEFLECTING,  ppr.  Turning  aside  ; 
turning  from  a  right  line  or  regular 
course. 

DEFLEC'TION,  n.  Deviation;  the  act 
of  turning  aside;  a  turning  from  a 


true  line  or  the  regular  course. — 2. 
The  departure  of  a  ship  from  its  true 
course. — 3.  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque 
body;  inflection.  In  math.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  distance  by  which  a  curve 
departs  from  another  curve,  or  from  a 
straight  line ;  and  also  to  any  effect, 
either  of  curvature  or  of  discontinuous 
change  of  direction.  In  mech.,  the 
bending  of  any  material,  exposed  to  a 
transverse  strain. — Deflective  forces, 
those  forces  which  act  upon  a  moving 
body  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
of  its  actual  course,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  body  is  deflected,  or  turned 
from  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  moved. 

DEFLEX'ED,  pp.  The  same  as  De- 
flected. 

DEFLEX'URE,  n.  A  bending  down ;  a 
turning  aside ;  deviation. 

DEF'LORATE,  a.  [Lat.  defloratus, 
from  defloro.  to  deflour  ;  de  andfloreo, 
flat.  See  FLOWER.]  In  hot.,  a  term 
applied  to  the  anthers  of  flowers  when 
they  have  shed  their  pollen ;  and  also 
to  plants  when  their  flowers  have 

DEFLORA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  DE- 
FLOUR.]  1.  The  act  of  deflouring;  the 
act  of  depriving  of  the  flower,  or  prime 
beauties ;  particularly,  the  act  of  taking 
away  a  woman's  virginity — 2.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  flower,  or  of  that  which  is 
most  valuable. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  defloration  of  the  English 
laws.  Hate. 

DEFLOUR',  v.  t.  [Lat.  defloro;  de  and 
floreo,  or  flos,  a  flower ;  Fr.  deflorer. 
See  FLOWER.]  1.  To  deprive  a  woman 
of  her  virginity,  either  by  force  or  with 
consent.  When  by  force,  it  may  be 
equivalent  to  ravish  or  violate. — 2.  To 
take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace 
of  any  thing. 

The  sweetness  of  his  soul  was  devoured. 
Taylor. 

3.  To  deprive  of  flowers. 
DEFLOUR'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  maid- 
enhood;   ravished;   robbed  of   prime 
beauty. 
DEFLOUR'ER,  n.   One  who  deprives 

a  woman  of  her  virginity. 
DEFLOUR'ING,    ppr.    Depriving    of 
virginity  or  maidenhood;    robbing  of 
prime  beauties. 

DEFLOW.f  «.  t.  [Lat.  defluo.}  To  flow- 
down. 

DEF'LUOUS,  a.  [Lat.  defluus;  de  and 
fluo,  to  flow.]     Flowing  down  ;  falling 
off.     [Lit.  us.] 
DEFLUX',  n.    [Lat.  defluxus;   de  and 
fluo,  fluxus.     See  FLOW.]     A  flowing 
down  ;    a   running    downward  ;  as,  a 
deflux  of  humours.    [See  DEFLUXION.] 
DEFLUX'ION,  n.  [Lat.  defluxio,  from 
defluo,  to  flow  down  ;  de  and  fluo,  to 
flow.     See  FLOW.]     1.  A  flowing,  run- 
ning   or  falling   of  humours  or  fluid 
matter,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
part  of  the  body ;  properly,  an  inflam- 
mation  of  a  part,  attended   with  in- 
creased secretion. — 2.  A  discharge  or 
flowing  off  of  humours ;  as,  a  defliix- 
ion  from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 
DEF'LY,t    adv.      Dexterously;    skil- 
fully.    [See  DEFT.] 
DEFCEDA'TION,    n.      See    DEFEDA- 

TION. 

DEFOLIATION,  n.  [Lat.  de  and 
foliatio,  foliage,  from  folium,  a  leaf,  or 
foliar.  See  FOLIO.]  Literally,  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  or  shedding  of  leaves ;  Imt 
technically,  the  time  or  season  of  shed- 
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ding  leaves  in  autumn;  applied  to  trees 
and  shrubs. 

DEFORCE,  v.  t.  [de  and  force.]  To 
disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful  pos- 
session of  an  estate;  to  withhold  the 
possession  of  an  estate  from  the  right- 
ful owner ;  applied  to  any  possessor 
whose  entry  was  originally  lawful,  but 
whose  detainer  is  become  unlawful. 
DEFORCED,  pp.  Kept  out  of  lawful 

possession. 

DEFORCEMENT,  n.  The  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another 
person  has  a  right;  a  general  term  in- 
cluding abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin, 
discontinuance,  or  any  other  species  of 
wrong,  by  which  he  that  hath  a  right 
to  the  freehold  is  kept  out  of  posses- 
sion.— 2.  In  Scotland,  a  resisting  of  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  law. 
DEFOR'CEOR,  or  DEFOR'SOR,  n. 
In  laic,  a  person  who  overcomes  and 
casts  forth  another  from  his  lands  and 
tenements  by  force. 

DEFOR'CIANT,  n.  He  that  keeps  out 
of  possession  the  rightful  owner  of  an 
estate ;  he  against  whom  a  fictitious 
action  is  brought  in  fine  and  recovery. 
DEFORCING,  ppr.  Keeping  out  of 
lawful  possession. 

DEFORM',  v.  t.  [Lat.  deformo;  de  and 
forma,  form.]  1.  To  mar  or  injure  the 
form;  to  alter  that  form  or  disposition 
of  parts  which  is  natural  and  esteemed 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  render  it  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye;  to  disfigure;  as  a 
hump  on  the  back  deforms  the  body. 
— 2.  To  render  ugly  or  displeasing,  by 
exterior  applications  or  appendages ; 
as,  to  deform  the  face  by  paint,  or  the 
person  by  unbecoming  dress. — 3.  To 
render  displeasing. 

Wintry  blasts  deform  the  year.  Thornton. 
4.  To  injure  and  render  displeasing  or 
disgusting;  to  disgrace;  to  disfigure 
moral  beauty ;  as,  all  vices  deform  the 
character  of  rational  beings. — 5.  To 
dishonour ;  to  make  ungraceful. 
DEFORM',  a.  [Lat.  deformis.]  Dis- 
figured; being  of  an  unnatural,  dis- 
torted, or  disproportioned  form ;  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye. 
Sight  so  definn  what  heart  of  rock  could 

Ion? 

Dry-eyed  behold  ?  Milton. 

DEFORMA'TION,  n.  A  disfiguring  or 

defacing. 

DEFORM'ED,  pp.  Injured  in  the  form ; 
disfigured;  distorted;  ugly;  wanting 
natural  beauty  or  symmetry. — 2.  Base ; 
disgraceful. 

DEFORM'EDLY,adc.  In  an  ugly  man- 
ner. 
DEFORM'EDNESS,   n.     Ugliness;  a 

disagreeable  or  unnatural  form. 
DEFORM'ER,  n.  One  who  deforms. 
DEFORM'ING,  ppr.  Marring  the  na- 
tural form  or  figure;  rendering  ugly 
or  displeasing;  destroying  beauty. 
DEFORM'ITY,  n.   [Lat.   deformilas.'j 
1.  Any  unnatural  state  of  the  shape  or 
form ;  want  of  that  uniformity  or  sym- 
metry which  constitutes  beauty ;  distor- 
tion; irregularity  of  shape  or  features; 
disproportion  of  limbs ;  defect ;  crooked- 
ness, &c.     Hence,  ugliness;  as,  bodily 
deformity.— 2.  Any  thing  that  destroys 
beauty,  grace,  or  propriety  ;  irregulari- 
ty ;  absurdity  ;  gross  deviation  from  or- 
der, or  the  established  laws  of  pro- 
priety.    Thus  we  speak  of  deformity 
in  an  edifice,  or  deformity  of  character. 
DEFOKSER.t".  [from  furce.]  One  that 

casts  out  by  force. 
]  DEFOUL',  v.  t.  To  defile, 
i  DEFOUL'ED,  pp.  Defiled;  made  dirty. 
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PEFODT/ING,  ppr.  Rendering  vile. 

DEFRAUDS  t).  t.  [Lat.  defrando;  de 
and  fraudo,  to  cheat,  fraus,  fraud.]  1. 
To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  obtain- 
ing something  by  deception  or  artifice, 
or  by  taking  something  Tongfully 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  owner;  to  cheat;  to  cozen;  fol- 
lowed by  of  before  the  thing  taken; 
as,  to  defraud  a  man  of  his  right.  The 
agent  who  embezzles  public  property 
defrauds  the  state.  The  man  who  by 
deception  obtains  a  price  for  a  com- 
modity above  its  value,  defrauds  the 
purchaser. 

We  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have 
defrauded  no  man;  2  Cor.  vii. 

2.  To  withhold  wrongfully  from  an- 
other what  is  due  to  him.  Defraud 
not  the  hireling  of  his  wages. — 3.  To 
prevent  one  wrongfully  from  obtain- 
ing what  he  may  justly  claim. 

A  man  of  fortune  who  permits  his  son  to 
consume  the  season  of  education  in  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  or  in  frequenting  horse-races, 
assemblies,  &c.,  defraudt  the  community  of 
a  benefactor,  and  bequeaths  them  a  nui- 
sance. Paley. 

4.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 

By  the  duties  deserted — by  the  claims 
defrauded.  Paley. 

DEFRAUD  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
frauding, 

DEFRAUD'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  pro- 
perty or  right  by  trick,  artifice  or  de- 
ception ;  injured  by  the  withholding  of 
what  is  due. 

DEFRAUD'ER,  n.  One  who  defrauds ; 
one  who  takes  from  another  his  right 
by  deception,  or  withholds  what  is  his 
due;  a  cheat;  a  cozener;  an  embezz- 
ler ;  a  peculator. 

DEFRAUD'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  an- 
other of  his  property  or  right  by  de- 
ception or  artifice ;  injuring  by  with- 
holding wrongfully  what  is  due.. — De- 
frauding the  revenue,  evading  by  any 
fraudulent  contrivance  the  payment  of 
a  tax  or  duty,  imposed  by  government. 

DEFRAUD'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
frauding. 

DEFRAY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  defrayer;  de  and 
frais,  fraix,  expense;  Arm.  defraei.] 
1.  To  pay;  to  discharge,  as  cost  or  ex- 
pense ;  to  bear,  as  charge,  cost,  or  ex- 
pense. It  is  followed  chiefly  by  ex- 
pense, charge,  or  cost.  The  acquisi- 
tions of  war  seldom  defray  the  ex- 
penses. The  profits  of  a  voyage  will 
not  always  defray  the  charges,  or  even 
the  cost  of  the  first  outfits.— 2.+  To 
satisfy ;  as,  to  defray  anger. — 3.f  To 
fill ;  as,  to  defray  a  bottle. 

DEFRAYED,  pp.  Paid;  discharged;  as 
expense,  or  cost. 

DEFRAYER,  n.  One  who  pays  or  dis- 
charges expenses. 

DEFRAYING, ppr.  Paying;  discharg- 
ing. 

DEFRAYMENT,  n.  Payment. 

DEFT.t  a.  [Sax.  daft.]     Neat;  hand- 
gome  ;  spruce ;  ready ;   dexterous ;  fit ; 
convenient. 
DEFT'LY.t  adv.  Neatly ;  dexterously ; 

in  a  skilful  manner. 
DEFTNESS,!  n.  Neatness;  beauty. 
DEFUNCT',  a.  [Lat.  defunctus,  from 
defungor,  to   perform  and  discharge; 
de  and  fungor,  id.]     Having  finished 
the  course  of  life;  dead;  deceased. 
DEFUNCT',  n.   A  dead  person;  one 

deceased. 

DEFUNC'TION.t "-  Death. 
DEFY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  dejier;  de,  des,  from, 
I. 


and  fier,  to  trust;  Arm.  difyal;  Low 
Lat.  diffidare,  and  diffiduciare,  from 
fido,  to  trust.  [See  FAITH.]  The  word 
diffidare  seems  originally  to  have  sig- 
nified, to  dissolve  the  bond  of  alle- 
giance, as  between  the  lord  and  his 
vassal ;  opposed  to  ajffidare.  Hence 
it  came  to  be  used  for  the  denuncia- 
tion of  enmity  and  of  war.  Hence, 
to  challenge.  If  we  understand  de- 
fier  to  signify  to  distrust,  then  to  defy 
is  to  call  in  question  the  courage 
of  another,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar phrase,  "you  dare  not  fight  me."] 
1.  To  dare;  to  provoke  to  combat  or 
strife,  by  appealing  to  the  courage  of 
another;  to  invite  one  to  contest;  to 
challenge;  as  Goliath  defied  the  armies 
of  Israel. — 2.  To  dare ;  to  brave ;  to 
offer  to  hazard  a  conflict  by  manifest- 
ing a  contempt  of  opposition,  attack,  or 
hostile  force  ;  as,  to  defy  the  arguments 
of  an  opponent ;  to  defy  the  power  of 
the  magistrate. 

Were  we  to  abolish  the  common  Ian',  it 

would  rise  triumphant  above  its  own  ruina, 

deriding  and  defying  its  impotent  enemies. 

Dupvnceau. 

3.  To  challenge  to  say  or  do  any  thing. 

DEFY'.f  "•  A  challenge. 

DEFY'ER,  n.  One  who  defies.  [See 
DEFIER.] 

DEFY'ING,  ppr.  Challenging;  daring 
to  combat. 

DEGARN'ISH,  t>.  t.  [Fr.  dcgarnir;  de 
and  garnir,  to  furnish.  See  GARNISH.] 
1.  To  unfurnish ;  to  strip  of  furniture, 
ornaments,  or  apparatus. — 2.  To  de- 
prive of  a  garrison,  or  troops  neces- 
sary for  defence;  as,  to  degarnish  a 
city  or  fort. 

DEGXRN'ISHED,  pp.  Stripped  of  fur- 
niture or  apparatus ;  deprived  of 
troops  for  defence. 

DEGARN'ISHING,  ppr.  Stripping  of 
furniture,  dress,  apparatus,  or  a  garri- 

DEGARN'ISHMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
depriving  of  furniture,  apparatus,  or  a 
garrison. 

DEGEN'DER,t  t>.  t.  To  degenerate. 

DEGEN'ERACY,  n.  [See  DEGENE- 
RATE, the  Verb.]  1.  A  growing  worse 
or  inferior;  a  decline  in  good  quali- 
ties ;  or  a  state  of  being  less  valuable ; 
as,  the  degeneracy  of  a  plant. — 2.  In 
morals,  decay  of  virtue;  a  growing 
worse;  departure  from  the  virtues  of 
ancestors;  desertion  of  that  which  is 
good.  We  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of 
men  in  modern  times,  or  of  the  de- 
generacy of  manners,  of  the  age,  of 
virtue,  &c.,  sometimes  without  reason. 
— 3.  Poorness;  meanness;  as,  a  de- 
generacy of  spirit. 

DEGEN'ERATE,  v.  i.  [Lat.  dcgenero, 
from  degener,  grown  worse,  ignoble, 
base;  de  and  gener,  genus.]  To  be- 
come worse;  to  decay  in  good  quali- 
ties ;  to  pass  from  a  good  to  a  bad  or 
worse  state ;  to  lose  or  suffer  a  diminu- 
tion of  valuable  qualities,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world.  In  the  natu- 
ral world,  plants  and  animals  degene- 
rate when  they  grow  to  a  less  size  than 
usual,  or  lose  a  part  of  the  valuable 
qualities  which  belong  to  the  species. 
In  the  moral  world,  men  degenerate 
when  they  decline  in  virtue,  or  other 
good  qualities.  Manners  degenerate 
when  religion  declines.  Wit  may  de- 
generate into  indecency  or  impiety. 

DEGEN'ERATE,  a.  Having  fallen  from 
a  perfect  or  good  state  into  a  less  ex- 
cellent  or   worse   state ;    having  lost 
something  of  the  good  qualities  pos- 
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sessed;  having  declined  in  natural  or 
moral  worth. 

The  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine ; 
Jer.  ii. 

2.  Low  ;  base ;  mean  ;  corrupt ;  fallen 
from  primitive  or  natural  excellence  ; 
having  lost  the  good  qualities  of  the 
species.  Man  is  considered  a  degene- 
rate being.  A  coward  is  a  man  of  de- 
generate spirit. 

DEGEN'ERATED,  pp.  Grown  worse. 

DEGEN'ERATELY,  adv.  In  a  degene- 
rate or  base  manner. 

DEGEN'ERATENESS,  n.  A  degene- 
rate state;  a  state  in  which  the  natu- 
ral good  qualities  of  the  species  are 
decayed  or  lost. 

DEGEN'ERATING,  ppr.  Decaying  in 
good  qualities. 

DEGENERA'TION,  n.  A  growing 
worse,  or  losing  of  good  qualities ;  a 
decline  from  the  virtue  and  worth  of 
ancestors ;  a  decay  of  the  natural  good 
qualities  of  the  species  ;  a  falling  from 
a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of  less 
worth,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world.  In  nat.  hist.,  and  phys.,  this 
term  is  used  to  signify  a  gradual  fall- 
ing of,  or  deterioration  in  any  class  of 
animals,  or  of  any  particular  organ  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  body,  from  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  In  patho., 
it  signifies  a  morbid  change  in  the 
structure  of  parts. — 2.  The  thing  de- 
generated. 

DEClEN'EROUS,  a.  Degenerated ;  fall- 
en from  a  state  of  excellence,  or  from 
the  virtue  and  merit  of  ancestors. 
Hence, — 2.  Low ;  base  ;  mean ;  un- 
worthy ;  as,  a  degenerous  passion. 

DEGEN'EROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  degene- 
rous manner  ;  basely ;  meanly. 

DEGLU'TINATE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deglulino; 
de  and  glutino,  to  glue.  See  GLUE.] 
To  unglue;  to  loosen  or  separate  sub- 
stances glued  together. 

DEGLU'TINATED,  pp.  Unglued ; 
loosened  or  separated;  as  of  substances 
glued  together. 

DEGLUT1"TION,  n.  [Lat.  deglutio,  to 
swallow;  de  and  glutio.  See  GLUT- 
TON.] 1.  The  act  of  swallowing  ;  as, 
deglutition  is  difficult. — 2.  The  power 
of  swallowing ;  as,  deglutition  is  lost. 
— Deglutition  is  the  most  complicated 
of  all  the  muscular  actions  that  serve 
for  digestion.  It  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  a  great  number  of  mus- 
cles, and  requires  the  concurrence  of 
many  important  organs. 

DEGRADA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  DE- 
GRADE.] 1.  A  reducing  in  rank ;  the 
act  of  depriving  one  of  a  degree  of 
honour,  of  dignity,  or  of  rank;  also, 
deposition ;  removal  or  dismission  from 
office;  as,  the  degradation  of  a  peer,  of 
a  knight,  or  of  a  bishop.  The  canon- 
law  distinguishes  degradation  into  two 
sorts ;  the  one  summary,  by  word  only ; 
the  other  solemn,  by  stripping  the  per- 
son degraded  of  those  ornaments  and 
rights  which  are  the  ensigns  of  his 
order  or  degree.  —  2.  The  state  of 
being  reduced  from  an  elevated  or 
more  honourable  station,  to  one  that 
is  low  in  fact  or  in  estimation;  base- 
ness ;  degeneracy. 

Deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  na- 
ture. South. 
3.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength, 
efficacy,  or  value. — 4.  In  paint.,  a  less- 
ening and  obscuring  of  the  appear- 
ance of  distant  objects  in  a  landscape, 
that  they  may  appear  as  they  would  do 
to  an  eye  placed  at  a  distance.— 5.  Di- 
minution; reduction  of  altitude  or 
So 
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magnitude. — 6.  In  geol.,  the  lessening 
or  wearing  down  of  higher  lands,  rocks 
strata,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water,  or 
other  causes. 

DEGRADE,  B.  t.  [Fr.  degrader;  Lat 
de  and  gradus,  a  step,  a  degree.  See 
GBADE.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  rank  or  degree ;  to  deprive 
one  of  any  office  or  dignity,  by  which 
he  loses  rank  in  society ;  to  strip  ol 
honours  ;  as,  to  degrades  nobleman,  an 
archbishop,  or  a  general  officer. — 2.  To 
reduce  in  estimation;  to  lessen  the 
value  of ;  to  lower ;  to  sink.  Vice  de- 
grades a  man  in  the  view  of  others; 
often  in  his  own  view.  Drunkenness 
degrades  a  man  to  the  level  of  a  beast. 
— 3.  To  reduce  in  altitude  or  magni- 
tude, as  hills  and  mountains. 

Although  the  ridge  is  still  there,  the  ridge 
itself  has  been  degraded.    Jouni.  of  Science. 

DEGRADED,  pp.  Reduced  in  rank ; 
deprived  of  an  of- 
fice or  dignity ;  low- 
ered ;  sunk ;  reduc- 
ed in  estimation  or 
value.  —  Degraded 
cross.  In  her.,  a 
cross  divided  into 
steps  at  each  end, 
diminishing  as  they 
Snt'r'e  towards  the  Dejnlded  Croal. 

DEGRADEMENT,  n.  Deprivation  of 
rank  or  office. 

DEGRADING,  ppr.  Reducing  in  rank; 
depriving  of  honours  or  offices;  re- 
ducing in  value,  estimation,  or  altitude. 
• — 2.  a.  Dishonouring ;  disgracing  the 
character ;  as,  degrading  obsequious- 
ness. 

The  inordinate  love  of   money  and  of 
feme  are  base  and  degrading  passions. 

Wirt. 

DEGRADINGLY,  adv.  In  a  degrading 
manner,  or  in  a  way  to  depreciate. 

DEGRAVA'TION.t  n.  [Lat.  degravo; 
de  and  grams,  heavy.]  The  act  of 
making  heavy. 

DEGREE',  [Fr.  degre;  Norm,  degret; 
from  Lat.  gradus,  W.  rhaz,  Syr.  radah, 
to  go.  See  GKADE  and  DEGRADE.]  1. 
A  step;  a  distinct  portion  of  space  of 
indefinite  extent ;  a  space  in  progres- 
sion ;  as,  the  army  gained  the  hill  by 
degrees;  a  balloon  rises  or  descends  by 
slow  degrees;  and  figuratively,  we  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  by  slow  degrees. 
Men  are  yet  in  the  first  degree  of  im- 
provement. It  should  be  their  aim  to 
attain  to  the  furthest  degree,  or  the 
highest  degree.  There  are  degrees  of 
vice  and  virtue. — 2.  A  step  or  portion 
of  progression,  in  elevation,  quality, 
dignity  or  rank;  as,  a  man  of  great 
degree.  We  speak  of  men  of  high  de- 
gree, or  of  low  degree;  of  superior  or  in- 
ferior degree.  It  is  supposed  there  are 
different  degrees  or  orders  of  angels. 

They  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  de- 
gree; 1  Tim.  iii. 

3.  In  genealogy,  a  certain  distance  or 
remove  in  the  line  of  descent,  deter- 
mining the  proximity  of  blood;  as,  a 

relation  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 
— 4.  Measure;  extent.  The  light  is  in- 
tense to  a  degree  that  is  intolerable. 
We  suffer  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  or 
cold — 5.  In  geom.,  a  division  of  a  cir- 
cle, including  a  three  hundred  and  six- 
tieth part  of  its  circumference.  Hence 
a  degree  of  latitude  is  the  360th  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  north  or  south  of 
the  equator,  and  a  degree  of  longitude, 
the  same  part  of  the  surface  east  or 
west  of  any  given  meridian.  In 


geom.,  the  circumference  of  every  cir- 
cle is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360 
equal  parts,  called  degrees;  degrees 
are  marked  by  a  small  °  near  the  top 
of  the  last  figure  of  the  number  which 
expresses  them;  thus,  45°  is  45  de- 
grees. The  degree  is  subdivided  into 
60  equal  parts,  called  minutes;  anc 
the  minute  is  again  subdivided  into  6( 
equal  parts,  called  seconds.  Thus 
45°  12'  20",  are  45  degrees,  12  minutes 
and  20  seconds.  The  magnitude  or 
quantity  of  angles  is  estimated  in 
degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  be- 
cause equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  are  subtended  by  equal  arcs,  anc 
equal  angles  at  the  centres  of  different 
circles  are  subtended  by  similar  arcs, 
or  arcs  containing  the  same  number  ol 
degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree.  An 
angle  is  said  to  be  so  many  degrees  as 
are  contained  in  the  arc  of  any  circle 
intercepted  between  the  lines  which 
contain  the  angle,  the  angular  point 
being  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Thus, 
we  say  an  angle  of  90°,  or  of  45°  24'. 
It  is  also  usual  to  say,  that  a  star  is 
elevated  so  many  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  or  declines  so  many  degrees 
from  the  equator;  or  such  a  town  is 
situated  in  so  many  degrees  of  latitude 
or  longitude.  The  length  of  a  degree 
depends  upon  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
of  the  circumference  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  the  length  being  greater  the 
greater  the  length  of  the  radius. 
Hence,  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  di- 
minishes continually  towards  the  poles. 
Under  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude contains  60  geographical,  and  69J 
statute  miles.  The  degrees  of  latitude 
are  found  to  increase  in  length  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  owing  to  the 
figure  of  the  earth. — Degree  in  alge., 
is  a  term  applied  to  equations,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  highest  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity.  Tims,  if  the  index 
of  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  be  3  or  4,  the  equation  is  re- 
spectivelyof  the3rdor  4thdegree.— 6.1n 
music,  an  interval  of  sound,  marked  by 
a  line  on  the  scale.— 7.  In  arith.,  a  de- 
gree consists  of  three  figures;  thus, 

270,  360,  compose  two  degrees 8.  A 

division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on 
a  mathematical  or  other  instrument; 
as,  on  a  thermometer  or  barometer. — 
9.  In  colleges  and  universities,  a  mark 
of  distinction  conferred  on  students,  as 
a  testimony  of  their  proficiency  in  arts 
and  sciences;  giving  them  a  kind  of 
rank,  and  entitling  them  to  certain  pri- 
vileges. This  is  usually  evidenced  by 
a  diploma.  Degrees  are  conferred  pro 
meritis  on  the  alumni  of  a  college ;  or 
they  are  honorary  tokens  of  respect, 
conferred  on  strangers  of  distinguished 
reputation.  The  first  degree  is  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  second,  that  of 
Master  of  Arts.  In  Germany,  the  next 
degree  is  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which 
is  understood  to  comprehend  both 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts. 
Honorary  degrees  are  those  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws,  &c.  Phy- 
sicians also  receive  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. — By  degrees,  step  by 
step;  gradually;  by  little  and  little;  by 
moderate  advances.  Frequent  drink- 
ing forms  by  degrees  a  confirmed  habit 
of  intemperance. 

DEGUST'.t  v.   t.  [Lat.  degusto  1     To 
taste. 

DEGUSTA'TION,  *.  [Lat.  depute.]  A 
tasting. 
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DEGUST'ED,  pp.  Tasted. 
DEGUST'ING.ppr.  Tasting. 
DEHISCE',  v.  i.  (dehiss'.)  [Infra.]    To 
gape ;  in  hot.,  to  open,  as  the  capsules 
of  plants. 

DEHIS'CENCE,  n.  [Lat.  dehiscent, 
dehisco,  to  gape;  de  and  hisco,  id.]  1. 
A  gaping.  In  hot.,  the  opening  of  cap- 
sules.— 2.  The  opening  of  the  parts  of 
the  capsule  in 
plants,  and  of  the 
cells  of  anthers 
for  emitting  pol- 
len, i*  C. 

DEHIS'CENT.a. 
Opening,  as  the 
capsule  of  a 
plant. 

D  E  H  O  N  '  E  S- 
TATE,  v.  i.   [L. 
D.hboe.t.me.1..  dehonesto.]      To 

disgrace. 
DEHONESTA'TION,  n.  A  disgracing; 

dishonouring. 

Dehors.     [Fr.]  (dehore.)    Without. 
DEHORT',  B.  t.  [Lat.  dehortor,  to  dis- 
suade ;  de  and  hortor,  to  advise.]     To 
dissuade ;  to  advise  to  the  contrary ;  to 
counsel  not  to  do  nor  to  undertake. 
DEHORT A'TION,  n.  Dissuasion;  ad- 
vice or  counsel  against  something. 
DEHORT'ATORY,  a.  Dissuading ;  be- 
longing to  dissuasion. 
DEHORT'ED,  pp.  Dissuaded. 
DEHORT'ER,  n.  A  dissuader;  an  ad- 
viser to  the  contrary. 
DEHORT'ING,  ppr.  Dissuading. 
DE'ICIDE,  n.  [It.  deicidio;  Lat.  Deus, 
God,  and  credo,  to  slay.]     1.  The  act  of 
putting   to   death   Jesus   Christ,    our 
Saviour. — .2.  One  concerned  in  putting 
Christ  to  death. 

DEIF'IG,  a.  [L.  deus,  a  god,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  1.  Divine ;  pertaining  to 
the  gods — 2.  Making  divine. 
DEIFICA'TION,  n.  [See  DEIFY.]  The 
act  of  deifying ;  the  act  of  exalting  to 
the  rank  of,  or  enrolling  among  the 
heathen  deities. 

DE'IFIED,   pp.     Exalted    or    ranked 
among  the  gods ;  regarded  or  praised 
as  divine. 
DP"  1 1*"  I F1 1?     1 

DE'IFYFR  (  "'  ^ne  th^  deifies. 
DE'IFOR!VI,  a.  [Lat.  deus,  a  god,  and 
forma,  form.]    Like  a  god  ;  of  a  god- 
like form. 

These  souls  exhibit  a  deiform  power. 

Tram,  of  Pautanios. 

DE'IFY,  e.  t.  [Lat.  deus,  a  god,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  make  a  god ; 
to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  heathen  deity ; 
to  enroll  among  the  deities;  as,  Julius 
Cesar  was  deified. — 2.  To  exalt  into  an 
object  of  worship ;  to  treat  as  an  ob- 
ject of  supreme  regard;  as,  a  cove- 
tous man  deifies  his  treasures. — 3.  To 
exalt  to  a  deity  in  estimation ;  to  re- 
verence or  praise  as  a  deity.  The  pope 
was  formerly  extolled  and  deified  by 
his  votaries. 
DE'IFYING,  ppr.  Exalting  to  the  rank 

of  a  deity ;  treating  as  divine. 
DEIGN,    v.    i.    (dane.)      [Fr.   daigner; 
Lat.  diynor,  from  dignits,  worthy.]  To 
think  worthy;  to  vouchsafe;  to  con- 
descend. 

O  deign  to  visit  onr  forsaken  seats.  Pope. 
DEIGN,  B.  t.  (dane.)     To  grant  or  al- 
low; to  condescend  to  give  to. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his 
men.  Shalt. 

^EIGN'ED,  pp.  Granted;  condescend- 
ed. 

DEIGN'ING,  ppr.  (da'ning.)    Vouch- 
safing ;  thinking  worthy. 


DEJECTED 


DELAY 


DELEGATED 


DE'I  GRA'TIA,  [L.]  By  the  grace  of 
God,  an  expression  usually  inserted  in 
the  ceremonial  description  of  the  title 
of  a  sovereign  ;  as,  "Victoria  Dei  Gra- 
tia Britanniarum  Kegina"  Victoria, by 
the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

DEINOTHE'RIUM.     See    DINOTHE- 

RIUM. 

DEIN'TEGRATE,t  t>.  I.     To  disinte- 
grate.    [See  DISINTEGRATE.] 
DEIP'AROUS,  a.  [L.  deiparus.]  Bear- 
ing or  bringing  forth  a  god ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
DEIPNOS'OPHIST,  n.  [Gr.  !I/T»>,  a 
feast,  and  awir,t,  a.  sophist.]     One  of 
an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who 
were  famous  for  their  learned  conver- 
sation at  meals. 

DE'ISM,  n.  [Fr.  deisme;  from  L.  Deus, 
God.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a 
deist;  the  belief  or  system  of  religious 
opinions  of  those  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  one  God,  but  deny  re- 
velation ;  or  deism  is  the  belief  in-  na- 
tural religion  only,  or  those  truths,  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  man  is  to 
discover  by  the  light  of  reason,  inde- 
pendent and  exclusive  of  any  revela- 
tion from  God.  Hence  deism  implies 
infidelity  or  a  disbelief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

DE'IST,  n.  [Fr.  diiste;  It.  deista.]  One 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
but  denies  revealed  religion;  one  who 
professes  no  form  of  religion,  but  fol- 
lows the  light  of  nature  and  reason, 
as  his  only  guides  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice; a  freethinker. 

DEISTIC,       la.  Pertaining  to  deism 

DEIST'ICAL,/  or  to  deists;  embrac- 
ing deism,  as,  a  deistical  writer;  or 
containing  deism  ;  as,  a  deistical  book. 

DE'lTY,  n.  [Fr.  deite;  L.  deltas,  from 
deus,  Gr.  3-i«,  God ;  W.  duw;  IT.  dia; 
Fr.  dieu;  Sp.  dios  ;  Port,  deos;  Gypsy, 
dewe,  deicel;  Sans.  deva.  The  latter 
orthography  coincides  with  the  Gr. 
Siof,  ftut,  Jupiter,  and  L.  divus,  a  god, 
and  dium,  the  open  air,  or  light.  So  in 
W.  dyia,  is  day;  Hindoo,  diw;  Gipsy, 
diwes,  day.  Qu.  Chinese  3V.  The 
word  is  probably  contracted  from  dg, 
and  may  coincide  with  day,  Sax.  dag, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  open, 
expand,  or  to  shoot  forth,  as  the  morn- 
ing light.  But  the  precise  primary 
meaning  is  not  certain.]  1.  Godhead; 
divinity ;  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  as,  the  deity  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  manifest  in  his  works. 
— 2.  God;  the  Supreme  Being,  or  in- 
finite self-existing  Spirit. — 3.  A  fabu- 
lous god  or  goddess;  a  superior  being 
supposed,  by  heathen  nations,  to  exist, 
and  to  preside  over  particular  depart- 
ments of  nature;  as,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Apollo,  Diana,  &c. — 4.  The  supposed 
divinity  or  divine  qualities  of  a  pagan 
god. 

DEJECT',  v.  t.  [L.  dejicio;  de  andja«'o, 
to  throw.]  1.  To  cast  down;  usually, 
to  cast  down  the  countenance ;  to  cause 
to  fall  with  grief;  to  make  to  look  sad 
or  grieved,  or  to  express  discourage- 
ment. 

But  gloomy  wore  his  eyes,  dejected  was 

Ills  face.  Dry/lev. 

a.  To  depress  the  spirits;  to  sink;  to 

dispirit ;  to  discourage ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  tliiuk  to  die  dejecti  my  lofty  mind. 

DEJECT',  a.  [L.  dejectus,  from  dejicio.} 
Cast  down;  low-spirited. 

DEJECTED,  pp.  Cast  down;  de- 
pressed; grieved;  discouraged. 


DEJECTEDLY,  adv.  In  a  dejected 
manner;  sadly;  heavily. 

DEJECTEDNESS,  n.    The  state   of 

being  cast  down;  lowness  of  spirits. 
DEJECTING,   ppr.    Casting    down; 

depressing;  dispiriting. 
DEJEC'TION.n.  A  casting  down;  de- 
pression of  mind ;  melancholy  ;  lowness 
of  spirits,  occasioned  by  grief  or  mis- 
fortune— 2.  Weakness;  as,  dejection  of 
appetite.  [Unusual.] — 8.  The  act  of 
voiding  the  excrements ;  or  the  matter 
ejected. 

DE  JECT'LY,  adv.  In  a  downcast  man- 
ner. 

DEJE€T'ORY,  a.  Having  power  or 
tending  to  cast  down,  or  to  promote 
evacuations  by  stool. 

DEJECTURE,  n.  That  which  is  eject- 
ed; excrements. 

DEJ'ERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dejero,  to  take 
an  oath.]  To  swear  deeply. 

DEJERA'TION,  n.  The  taking  of  an 
oath. 

DEJEUNE',  n.  (dezunay'.)  [Fr.]  A 
breakfast. 

DEJEU'NER,  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  wholly 
naturalized  in  almost  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  not  excepting  the 
English,  signifying  the  morning  meal. 
In  France,  however,  this  term  is  rapid- 
ly losing  its  original  acceptation,  being 
used  particularly  by  the  fashionable 
world  as  synonymous  with  the  Eng- 
lish luncheon. 

De  jure.  [L.]  By  right,  according  to 
law,  a  law  term.  [See  DE  FACTO.] 

DELACERA'TION.f  n.  [L.  delacero.] 
A  tearing  in  pieces. 

DELACRYMA'TION,  n.  [L.  delacry- 
matio;  de  and  lacrymatio,  a  weeping.] 
A  preternatural  discharge  of  watery 
humours  from  the  eyes ;  waterishness 
of  the  eyes. 

DELACTA'TION.f  n.  [L.  delactatio.} 
A  weaning. 

DELAPSA'TION,  n.  A  falling  down. 

DELAPSE,  i).  i.  (delaps'.)  [L.  delabor, 
delapsus;  de  and  labor,  to  slide.]  To 
fall  or  slide  down. 

DELAPS'ED,  pp.  Fallen  down. 

DELAP'SION,  n.  A  falling  down  of 
the  uterus,  anus,  &c. 

DELATE,  v.  t.  [L.  delatus ;  de  and  lat- 
us,  part,  of  fero,  to  bear.]  1.  To  carry ; 
to  convey.  [Lit.  us.] — 2.  To  accuse; 
to  inform  against;  that  is,  to  bear  a 
charge  against. 

DELA'TION,  n.  Carriage ;  convey- 
ance; as,  the  delation  of  sound.  [Lit. 
us.] — 2.  Accusation;  act  of  charging 
with  a  crime;  a  term  of  the  civil  law. 

DELA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  An  accuser;  an  in- 
former. 

DELAY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  delai,  delay;  It  dilata, 
delay ;  dilatare,  to  dilate,  to  spread ; 
from  L.  dilatus,  differo.  We  see  that 
delay  is  from  spreading,  extending. 
See  DILATE.]  1.  To  prolong  the  time 
of  acting,  or  proceeding;  to  put  off;  to 
defer. 
My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  retard;  to  stop,  detain  or  hinder 
for  a  time;  to  restrain  motion,  or  ren- 
der it  slow ;  as,  the  mail  is  delayed  by 
bad  roads. 

Thyrsisj  whose    artful   strains  liave  oft 
delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  bis  madrigal. 
Miltun. 

3.  To  allay.     [Not  in  use,  nor  proper.] 
DELAY,  v.  i.  To  linger;  to  move  slow; 

or  to  stop  for  a  time. 

There  are  certain  bounds   to  the  quick- 
ness and  slowness  of  the  succession  of  ideas 


beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
hasten.  Locke. 

DELAY,  n.  A  lingering ;  stay ;  stop 

2.  A  putting  off  or  deferring ;  procras- 
tination ;  as,  the  delay  of  trial  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff.— 3.  Hind- 
erance  for  a  time. 

DELAYED,  pp.   Deferred;    detained; 
hindered  for  a  time;  retarded. 
DELAYER,  n.  One  who  defers;  one 

who  lingers. 

DELAYING,  ppr.  Putting  off;  defer- 
ring; procrastinating;  retarding;  de- 
taining. 

DELAYMENT,  n.  Hinderance. 
DELCRED'ERE,  n.  An  Italian  mer- 
cantile phrase,  similar  in  import  to  the 
English  guarantee  or  the  Scotch  war- 
randice.  It  is  used  among  merchants 
to  express  the  obligation  undertaken 
by  a  factor,  broker,  or  mercantile 
agent,  when  he  becomes  bound,  not 
only  to  transact  sales,  or  other  busi- 
ness for  his  constituent,  but  also  to 
guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  contracts.  On  account 
of  this  guarantee,  a  higher  commis- 
sion, called  a  del  credere  commission,  is 
paid  to  the  factor  or  agent. 
DE'LE,  v.  t.  [L.  imperative  of  deleo.] 

Blot  out;  erase. 

DEL'EBLE,  a.  [L.  delebilis.}  That  can 
be  blotted  out. 

DELEC'TABLE,  a.  [L.  delectabilis, 
from  delector,  to  delight.  See  DE- 
LIGHT.] Delightful;  highly  pleasing; 
that  gives  great  joy  or  pleasure;  as,  a 
delectable  garden. 

DELEC'TABLENESS,  n.  Delightful- 
ness. 

DELE  C'T ABLY,  adv.  Delightfully. 
DELECTA'TION,  n.  Great  pleasure; 

delight. 

DELEC'TUS  PERSO'N^E,  n.  [L.]  In 
Scots  law,  the  choice  or  selection,  either 
express  or  presumed,  of  a  particular 
individual,  on  account  of  some  personal 
qualification. 
DEL'EGACY,  n.  A  number  of  persons 

delegated.  [We  now  use  delegation.] 
DEL'EGATE,  v.  t.  [L.  delego;  de  and 
lego,  to  send.  See  LEGATE.]  1.  To 
send  away;  appropriately,  to  send  on 
an  embassy;  to  send  with  power  to 
transact  business,  as  a  representative. 
— 2.  To  intrust;  to  commit ;  to  deliver 
to  another's  care  and  exercise;  as,  to 
delegate  authority  or  power  to  an  en- 
voy, representative,  or  judge. 
DEL'EGATE,  n.  A  person  appointed 
and  sent  by  another  with  powers  to 
transact  business  as  his  representa- 
tive ;  a  deputy ;  a  commissioner ;  a  vi- 
car. In  the  United  States,  a  person 
elected  or  appointed  to  represent  a 
state  or  a  district,  in  the  Congress,  or 
in  a  convention  for  forming  or  alter- 
ingaconstitution. — 2.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  king, 
under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical 
court. — Court  of  delegates,  was  the 
great  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the 
admiralty  court.  It  was  so  called,  be- 
cause the  judges  were  delegated  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  commission  un- 
der the  great  seal.  This  court  is  now 
abolished,  and  its  powers  and  functions 
transferred  to  the  king  in  council. — 3. 
A  layman  appointed  to  attend  an  ec- 
clesiastical council. 

DEL'EGATE,  a.  Deputed;  sent  to  act 
for  or  represent  another;  as,  a  dele- 
gate judge. 
DEL'EGATED,   pp.    Deputed;    sent 


DELIBERATE 


DELICACY 


DELICT 


with  a  trust  or  commission  to  act  for 
another;  appointed  a  judge;  commit- 
ted, as  authority. — Delegated  jurisdic- 
tion. In  Scots  laic,  delegated  jurisdic- 
tion, as  contradistinguished  from  pro- 
per jurisdiction,  is  that  which  is  com- 
municated by  a  judge  to  another  who 
acts  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or 
deputy.  One  named  by  a  deputy  who 
has  himself  the  power  of  deputation, 
is  called  a  substitute. 

DELEGATING,  ppr.  Deputing;  send- 
ing with  a  commission  to  act  for  an- 
other; appointing ;  committing  j  in- 
trusting. 

DELEGA'TION,  n.  A.  sending  away; 
the  act  of  putting  in  commission,  or 
investing  with  authority  to  act  for  an- 
other; the  appointment  of  a  delegate. 
The  duties  of  religion  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  delegation.  S.  Miller. 
2.  In  the  United  States,  the  person  de- 
puted to  act  for  another,  or  for  others. 
Thus,  the  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Congress  are  called  the 
delegation,  or  whole  delegation. — 3.  In 
the  civil  law,  the  assignment  of  a  debt 
to  another,  or  the  substitution  of  a 
person  as  debtor,  in  place  of  another, 
as  when  a  debtor  appoints  his  debtor 
to  answer  to  the  creditor  in  his  place. 

DELEN'DA.  [L.]  Things  to  be  erased 
or  blotted  out. 

Delenda  eit  Carthago.  [L.]  Carthage 
must  be  annihilated — our  rival  must 
be  destroyed. 

DEL£TE,t  «.  t.  [L.  deleo.']  To  blot 
out. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  a.  [Lat.  deleterius, 
from  deleo,  to  blot  out  or  destroy;  W. 
dileaw,  dileu.  Qu.  Ir.  dallaim,  to 
blind.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  de- 
stroying, or  extinguishing  life;  de- 
structive; poisonous;  as,  a  deleterious 
plant  or  quality. — 2.  Injurious;  per- 
nicious. 

DELETER  Y,  a.  Destructive ;  poison- 
ous. 

DELE'TION,  n.  [L.  deletio,  from  deleo, 
to  blot  out.]  1.  The  act  of  blotting 
out  or  erasing. — 2.  Destruction.  [Lit. 
us.] 

DELETORY,  n.  That  which  blots  out. 

DELF,  n.  [Sax.  del/an,  to  delve,  to  dig.] 
1.  A  mine ;  a  quarry ;  a  pit  dug.  [Rarely 
us.] — 2.  Earthen  ware,  covered  with 
enamel  or  white  glazing  in  imitation 
of  China  ware  or  porcelain,  made  at 
Delft  in  Holland;  properly,  Delft- 
ware. — Among  heraldic  writers  delf  is 
used  to  signify  a  square  sod  of  earth, 
coal,  or  turf  cut  up  by  a  spade.  When 
more  than  one  are  borne  in  coat  ar- 
mour they  are  called  delves. 

DE'LIAC,  n.  [from  Delos.]  In  the  arts, 
a  kind  of  sculptured  vase;  also  beauti- 
ful bronze  and  silver. 

DEL'IBATE,  t>.  t.  [L.  delibo;  de  and 
libo,  to  taste.]  To  taste ;  to  take  a  sip. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DELIBA'TION,  n.  A  taste;  an  essay. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DELIBERATE,  v.  i.  [L.  delibero  ;  de 
and  libra,  to  weigh;  It.  librare.  See 
LmitATi .]  To  weigh  in  the  mind;  to 
consider  and  examine  the  reasons  for 
and  against  a  measure ;  to  estimate  the 
weight  or  force  of  arguments,  or  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  measure, 
in  order  to  a  choice  or  decision ;  to 
pause  and  consider.  A  wise  prince 
will  deliberate  before  he  wages  war. 
The  woman  that  deliberate!  is  lost 

Addisan. 

DELIBERATED,  t.  To  balance  in  the 
mind ;  to  weigh ;  to  consider. 


DELIBERATE,  a.  Weighing  facts  and 
arguments  with  a  view  to  a  choice  or 
decision ;  carefully  considering  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  a  step ;  circum- 
spect; slow  in  determining;  applied  to 
persons  ;  as,  a  deliberate  j  udge  or  coun 
seller. — 2.  Formed  with  deliberation; 
well  advised  or  considered ;  not  sudden 
or  rash ;  as,  a  deliberate  opinion ;  a  de- 
liberate measure,  or  result. — 3.  Slow ; 
as,  a  deliberate  death  or  echo.  [Hardly 
legitimate.] 

DELIBERATED,  pp.  Balanced  in  the 
mind;  considered. 

DELIBERATELY,  adv.  With  careful 
consideration,  or  deliberation ;  circum- 
spectly; not  hastily  or  rashly;  slowly. 
This  purpose  was  deliberately  formed. 

DELIBERATENESS,  n.  Calm  con- 
sideration ;  circumspection ;  due  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
a  measure ;  caution. 

DELIBERATING,  ppr.  Balancing  in 
the  mind;  weighing;  considering. 

DELIBERATION,  n.  [L.  dcliteratio.] 
1.  The  act  of  deliberating ;  the  act  of 
weighing  and  examining  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  choice  or  measure ; 
consideration.  We  say,  a  measure  has 
been  taken  with  deliberation. — 2.  Mu- 
tual discussion  and  examination  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  a  measure ;  as, 
the  deliberations  of  a  legislative  body 
or  council. 

DELIBERATIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to 
deliberation ;  proceeding  or  acting  by 
deliberation,  or  by  mutual  discussion 
and  examination ;  as,  the  legislature  is 
a  deliberative  body. — 2.  Having  a  right 
or  power  to  deliberate  or  discuss. 

In  councils,  the  bishops  li.-ive  a  delibera- 
tive voice.  Encyc. 

3.  Apt  or  disposed  to  consider. 

DELIBERATIVE,  n.  A  discourse  in 
which  a  question  is  discussed  or  weigh- 
ed and  examined.  A  kind  of  rhetoric 
employed  in  proving  a  thing  and  con- 
vincing others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  adopt  it. 

DELIBERATIVELY,  adv.  By  delib- 
eration. 

DEL'ICACY,  n.  [Fr.  delicatesse;  Sp. 
delicadeza  ;  It.  delicatezza  ;  but  more 
directly  from  Delicate,  which  see.]  In 
a  general  sense,  that  which  delights  or 
pleases.  Hence,  1.  Fineness  of  tex- 
ture; smoothness;  softness;  tender- 
ness ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin ;  and 
nearly  in  the  same  sense,  applicable  to 
food ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  flesh,  meat,  or 
vegetables.  Hence, — 2.  l''aintiness; 
pleasantness  to  the  taste. — 3.  Elegant 
or  feminine  beauty ;  as,  delicacy  of  form. 
— 4.  Nicety ;  minute  accuracy ;  as,  the 
delicacy  of  colouring  in  painting. — 5. 
Neatness  in  dress ;  elegance,  proceed- 
ing from  a  nice  selection  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  several  parts  of  dress.— 6. 
Softness  of  manners ;  civility  or  polite- 
ness proceeding  from  a  nice  observance 
of  propriety,  and  a  desire  to  please ;  as, 
delicacy  of  behaviour. — 7.  Indulgence; 
gentle  treatment ;  as,  delicacy  of  edu- 
cation.— 8.  Tenderness;  scrupulous- 
ness ;  the  quality  manifested  in  nice  at- 
tention to  right,  and  care  to  avoid 
wrong,  or  offence. — 9.  Acute  or  nice 
perception  of  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
sense  of  tasting ;  hence,  figuratively,  a 
nice  perception  of  beauty  and  defor- 
mity, or  the  faculty  of  such  nice  per- 
ception. 

Delicacy  of  taste  tends  to  invigorate  the 
social  affections,  and  moderate  those  that 
arc  selftsh.  Kamei. 
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10.  That  which  delights  the  senses, 
particularly  the  taste;  applied  to  eat' 
ables  ;  as,  the  peach  is  a  great  delicacy. 
— 11.  Tenderness  of  constitution ; 
weakness ;  that  quality  or  state  of  the 
animal  body  which  renders  it  very  im- 
pressible to  injury ;  as,  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution or  frame. — 12.  Smallness  ; 
fineness;  slenderness;  tenuity  ;  as,  the 
delicacy  of  a  thread,  or  fibre. — 13.  Ten- 
derness ;  nice  susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion ;  as,  delicacy  of  feeling. 

DEL'ICATE.  a.  [Fr.  delicat ;  L.  deli- 
catus,  connected  with  delicice,  delight, 
delecto,  to  delight ;  probably  a  com- 
pound of  de,  with  the  root  of  like.  See 
DELIGHT  and  LIKE.]  1.  Of  a  fine  tex- 
ture ;  fine ;  soft;  smooth ;  clear,  or  fair; 
as,  a  delicate  skin. — 2.  Nice;  pleasing 
to  the  taste ;  of  an  agreeable  flavour ; 
as,  delicate  food;  a  delicate  dish. — 3. 
Nice  in  perception  of  what  is  agree- 
able; dainty;  as,  a  delicate  taste;  and 
figuratively,  nice  and  discriminating  in 
beauty  and  deformity.  —  4.  Nice;  ac- 
curate; fine;  soft  to  the  eye;  as,  a 
delicate  colour. — 5.  Nice  in  forms; 
regulated  by  minute  observance  of  pro- 
priety, or  by  condescension  and  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
others;  as,  delicate  behaviour  or  man- 
ners ;  a  delicate  address. — C.  Pleasing 
to  the  senses ;  as,  a  delicate  flavour. — 
7.  Fine;  slender;  minute;  as,  a  delicate 
thread. — 8.  That  cannot  be  handled 
without  injury  or  danger;  that  must  be 
touched  with  care ;  as,  a  delicate  point 
or  topic ;  a  delicate  question. — 9.  Com- 
posed of  fine  threads,  or  nicely  inter- 
woven; as,  delicate  texture ;  hence,  soft 
and  smooth  to  the  touch;  as,  delicate 
silk. — 10.  Tender;  effeminate;  not  able 
to  endure  hardship ;  very  impressible 
to  injury ;  as,  a  delicate  frame  or  con- 
stitution.— 11.  Feeble;  not  sound  or 
robust ;  as,  delicate  health. 

DEL'ICATE.t  n.  Any  thing  nice;  a 
nicety;  Jer.  li.  34. 

DEL'ICATELY,  adv.  In  a  delicate 
manner;  with  nice  regard  to  propriety 
and  the  feelings  of  others — 2.  1  mint i- 
ly;  luxuriously. 

They  that  live   delicately  are  in  kings' 
courts ;  Luke  vii. 

3.  With  soft  elegance;  as, an  expression 
delicately  turned. — 4.  Tenderly;  with 
indulgence  in  ease,  elegance  and  lux- 
ury; Prov.  xxix. 

DEL'ICATENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  delicate ;  tenderness ;  softness  ; 
effeminacy;  Deut.  xxviii. 

DELI"CIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  delicieux;  Lat. 
delicalus,  delicia.]  1.  Highly  pleasing 
to  the  taste;  most  sweet  or  grateful  to 
the  senses,  affording  exquisite  pleas- 
ure ;  as,  a  delicious  viand ;  delicious 
fruit  or  wine. — 2.  Most  pleasing  to  the 
mind;  very  grateful;  yielding  exquisite 
delight;  as,  this  poem  affords  a  ili-li- 
cious  entertainment. 

DELI"CIODSLY,  adv.  In  a  delicious 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  please  the 
taste  or  gratify  the  mind;  sweetly; 
pleasantly ;  delightfully ;  as,  to  feed 
deliciously ;  to  be  deliciously  enter - 

DELI"'CIOUSNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  delicious,  or  very  grateful  to  the 
taste  or  mind ;  as,  the  deliciousness  of 
a  repast. — 2.  Delight;  great  pleasure. 

DELIC'T,  n.  [L.  delictum.]  In  Scots 
law,  a  misdemeanour.  Crime  is  gen- 
erally divided  into  crimes  properly  so 
called  and  delicts.  J'elicts  are  com- 
monly understood  of  slighter  offences 
which  do  not  immediately  affect  the 


DELINEATE 


DELIRIOUS 


DELIVERANCE 


public  peace,  but  which  incur  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  offender  to 
make  an  atonement  to  the  public  by 
suffering  punishment,  and  also  to  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  committed. 
The  term  delinquency  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

DELIGA'TION,  n.  [L.  deligatio,  deligo; 
de  and  ligo,  to  bind.]  In  sur.,  a  bind- 
ing up;  a  bandaging. 

DELIGHT,  n.  (deli'te.)  [Fr.  delict;  L. 
delicitB,  connected  with  delector;  pro- 
bably allied  to  Eng.  like.}  1.  A  high 
degree  of  pleasure,  or  satisfaction  of 
mind;  joy. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ; 
Ps.  i. 

2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure; 
that  which  affords  delight. 

Titus  was  the  delight  of  human  kind. 
Dryden. 

I  wns  daily  his  delights  Prov.  viii. 
Delight  is  a  more  permanent  pleasure 
than  joy,  and  not  dependent  on  sudden 
excitement. 

DELIGHT,  v.t.[Sp.deleytar;'L.delector. 
Fr.de/ecfer.  SeeDEHGHTandLiKE.]  1. 
To  affect  with  great  pleasure;  to  please 
highly ;  to  give  or  afford  high  satisfac- 
tion or  joy ;  as,  a  beautiful  landscape 
delights  the  eye ;  harmony  delights  the 
ear ;  the  good  conduct  of  children,  and 
especially  their  piety,  delights  their 
parents. 

I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes  ;  Ps. 
cxix. 

2.  To  receive  great  pleasure  in. 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will ;  Ps.  xl, 

DELIGHT,  v.  i.  To  have  or  take  great 
pleasure ;  to  be  greatly  pleased  or  re- 
joiced ;  followed  by  in. 

I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  in- 
ward man ;  Rom.  vii. 

DELIGHTED,  pp.  Greatly  pleased; 
rejoiced ;  followed  by  with. 

That  ye  may  be  delighted  with  the  abun- 
dance of  her  glory  ;  Is.  Ixvi. 
2.  a.  Full  of  delight. 

DELIGHTER,  n.  One  who  takes  delight. 

DELIGHTFUL,  a.  Highly  pleasing; 
affording  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  as,  a  delightful  thought ;  a  delight- 
ful prospect. 

DELIGHTFULLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
receive  great  pleasure;  very  agreeably ; 
as,  we  were  delightfully  employed,  or 
entertained. — 2.  In  a  delightful  man- 
ner; charmingly;  in  a  manner  to  afford 
great  pleasure ;  as,  the  lady  sings  and 
plays  delightfully. 

DELIGHTFULNESS.n.  The  quality  of 
being  delightful,  or  of  affording  great 
pleasure;  as,  the  delight  fulness  of  a 
prospect,  or  of  scenery.  —  2.  Great 
pleasure ;  delight. 

DELIGHTING, ppr.  Giving  great  plea- 
sure; rejoicing. 

DELIGHTLESS,  a.  Affording  no  plea- 
sure or  delight. 

DELIGHTSOME,  a.  Very  pleasing; 
delightful. 

DEL1GHTSOMELY,  adv.  Very  pleas- 
antly; in  a  delightful  manner. 

DELIGHTSOMENESS,  n.  Delightful- 
ness  ;  pleasantness  in  a  high  degree. 

DELIN'EAMENT,  n.  [Infra.]  Repre- 
sentation by  delineation. 

DELIN'EATE,  v.  t.  [L.  delineo  ;  de  and 
lineo,  from  linea,  a  line.]  1.  To  draw 
the  lines  which  exhibit  the  form  of  a 
thing;  to  mark  out  with  lines;  to  make 
a  draught;  to  sketch  or  design;  as,  to 
delineate  the  form  of  the  earth,  or  a 
diagram.— 2.  To  paint;  to  represent  in 
a  picture ;  to  draw  a  likeness  of;  as,  to 
delineate  Nestor  like  Adonis,  or  Time 


with  Absalom's  head.— 3.  Figuratively, 
to  describe;  to  represent  to  the  mind 
or  understanding ;  to  exhibit  a  likeness 
in  words ;  as,  to  delineate  the  character 
of  Newton,  or  the  virtue  of  Aristides. 

DELIN'EATED,  pp.  Drawn;  marked 
with  lines  exhibiting  the  form  or  fig- 
ure; sketched;  designed;  painted;  de- 
scribed. 

DELIN'EATING,  ppr.  Drawing  the 
form ;  sketching ;  painting ;  describing. 

DELINEA'TION,  n.  [L.  delineatio.] 
1.  First  draught  of  a  thing;  outline; 
representation  of  a  form  or  figure  by 
lines;  sketch;  design. — 2.  Representa- 
tion in  words;  description;  us,  the  de- 
lineation of  a  character. 

DELIN'EATOR,  n.  One  who  deline- 
ates. 

DELIN'EATORY,  a.  Describing; 
drawing  the  outline. 

DELIN'EATURE.f  n.  Delineation. 

DELIN'IMENT.t  n.  [L.  delinimentum.} 
Mitigation. 

DELINQUENCY,  n.  [L.  delinquo,  to 
fail  or  omit  duty ;  de  and  lingua,  to 
leave.]  Failure  or  omission  of  duty ; 
a  fault;  a  misdeed;  and  positively,  an 
offence;  a  crime.  It  is  particularly, 
but  not  exclusively  applied  to  neglect 
of  duty  in  officers  of  public  trust. 

DELIN'QUENT,  a.  Failing  in  duty; 
offending  by  neglect  of  duty. 

DELIN'QUENT,  n.  One  who  fails  to 
perform  his  duty,  particularly  a  public 
officer  who  neglects  his  duty ;  an  of- 
fender; one  who  commits  a  fault  or 
crime. 

A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the 
place  of  jurisdiction  where  the  delinquency 
was  committed.  Ayliffe. 

DEL'IQUATE,  v.  t.  or  i.  [L.  deliqueo, 
to  melt.]  To  melt  or  be  dissolved. 
[See  DELIQUESCE  and  DELIQUIATE.] 

DEL'IQUATED,  pp.  Melted ;  dissolved. 

DELIQUA'TION,  n.  A  melting.  [See 
DELIQUESCENCE  and  DELIQUIATION.] 

DELIQUESCE,  v.  i.  (deliques'.)  [Lat. 
deliquesco,  to  melt ;  de  and  liquesco, 
from  ligueo,  to  melt  or  become  soft. 
See  LIQUID.]  To  melt  gradually  and 
become  liquid  by  attracting  and  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  air ;  as,  cer- 
tain salts,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

DELIQUES'CENCE,  n.  Spontaneous 
liquefactions  in  the  air ;  a  gradual  melt- 
ing or  becoming  liquid  by  absorption 
of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 

DELIQUES'CENT,  a.  Liquefying  in 
the  air ;  capable  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  becoming  li- 
quid ;  as,  deliquescent  salts. 

DELIQ'UIATE,  v.  i.  [See  DELIQUATE.] 
To  melt  and  become  liquid  by  imbib- 
ing water  from  the  air.  [See  DELI- 
QUESCE.] 

DELIQ'UIA'TION,  n.  A  melting  by  at- 
tracting water  from  the  air. 

DELIQ'UIUM.n.  [L.]  In  cAcm.,  a  melt- 
ing or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or  in  a 
moist  place. — 2.  A  liquid  state ;  as,  a 
salt  falls  into  a  deliquium. — 3.  In  med., 
a  swooning  or  fainting;  called  also  syn- 
cope. 

DELI'RACY,t  n.  Delirium. 

DELIR'AMENT,  n.  A  wandering  of 
the  mind;  foolish  fancy.  [Lit.  ««.] 

DEL'lRATE,f  v.  i.  [Lat.  deliro.~\  To 
rave,  as  a  madman. 

DELIRA'TION.t  n.  [L.  deliratio.~\  A 
wandering  mind;  delirium. 

DELIR'IOUS,  a.  [L.  delirus.  See  DE- 
LIRIUM.] Roving  in  mind;  light-head- 
ed ;  disordered  in  intellect ;  having  ideas 
that  are  wild,  irregular,  and  uncon- 
nected. 
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DELIR'IOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  delirious 
manner. 

DELIR'IOUSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  delirious ;  delirium. 

DELIR'IUM,  n.  [Lat.  from  deliro,  to 
wander  in  mind,  to  rave ;  de  and  Urn, 
to  make  balks  in  ploughing,  that  is,  to 
err,  wander,  miss.]  A  state  in  which 
the  ideas  of  a  person  are  wild,  irregu- 
lar, and  unconnected,  or  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  truth  or  with  external 
objects;  a  roving  or  wandering  of  the 
mind ;  disorder  of  the  intellect.  Fevers 
often  produce  delirium.  An  alienation 
of  mind  connected  with  fever.  Symp- 
tomatic derangement,  or  that  which  is 
dependent  on  some  other  disease,  in 
distinction  from  idiopathic  derange- 
ment or  mania. — Delirium  tremens,  an 
affection  of  the  brain  which  arises  from 
the  inordinate  and  protracted  use  of 
ardent  spirits ;  it  is  therefore  almost 
peculiar  to  drunkards. 

DELITES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  delitescentia  ; 
de  and  lateo.]  Retirement ;  obscurity. 
In  sur.,  when  a  tumour  very  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  subsides,  it  is  said  to 
terminate  in  delitescence. 

DEL1T'IGATE,+  ».  i.  [L.  delitigo.']  To 
chide,  or  contend  in  words. 

DELITIGA'TION.f  n.  A  chiding;  a 
brawl. 

DELIVER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  delivrer;  de  and 
livrer,  to  deliver;  L.  liber,  free,  disen- 
gaged; delibro,  to  free,  to  peel.  See 
LIBERAL,  LIBRARY,  LIBRATE.]  1.  To 
free;  to  release,  as  from  restraint;  to 
set  at  liberty ;  as,  to  deliver  one  from 
captivity. — 2.  To  rescue,  or  save. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  from  the  hand  of 
the  wicked ;  Ps.  Ixxi. 

3.  To  give  or  transfer ;  to  put  into 
another's  hand  or  power ;  to  commit ; 
to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his 
hand;  Gen.  xl. 

So  we  say,  to  deliver  goods  to  a 
carrier ;  to  deliver  a  letter ;  to  deliver 
possession  of  an  estate. — 4.  To  sur- 
render; to  yield;  to  give  up;  to  resign; 
as,  to  deliver  a  fortress  to  an  enemy. 
It  is  often  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  de- 
liver up  the  city ;  to  deliver  up  stolen 
goods. 

"I'h'  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  deliver!  to  the  wind. 

Pope. 

5.  To  disburden  of  a  child. — 6.  To  ut- 
ter; to  pronounce ;  to  speak;  to  send 
forth  in  words ;  as,  to  deliver  a  sermon, 
an  address,  or  an  oration. — 7.f  To  ex- 
ert in  motion.  To  deliver  to  the  wind, 
to  cast  away ;  to  reject.  To  deliver 
over,  to  transfer;  to  give  or  pass  from 
one  to  another ;  as,  to  deliver  over 
goods  to  another. — 2.  To  surrender  or 
resign;  to  put  into  another's  power; 
to  commit  to  the  discretion  of;  to 
abandon  to. 

Deliver  me  not  over  to  the  will  of  my 
enemies ;  Ps.  xxvii. 
To  deliver  up,  to  give  up ;  to  surrender. 

DELIVER,  t  a.  [L.  liber.}  Free ;  nim- 
ble. 

DELIVERABLE,  a.  That  may  be  or 
is  to  be  delivered. 

DELIVERANCE,  n.  [Fr.  delivrance] 

1.  Release  from  captivity,  slavery,  op- 
pression, or  any  restraint. 

He  hath  fent  me  to  heal  the  brokon- 
hparted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives; Luke  iv. 

2.  Resciie  from  danger  or  any  evil. 
God  sent  me  to  save  your  lives  by  a  jfreat 

deliverance;  Gen.  xlv. 


DELTA 


DELUSION 


DEMAND 


3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children. 
— 1.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring 
from  one  to  another — 5.  The  act  of 
speaking  or  pronouncing;  utterance. 
[In  the  three  last  senses,  Delivery  is 
now  used.] — 6.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  God  send 
you  a  good  deliverance. 

DELIVERED,  pp.  Freed;  released; 
transferred  or  transmitted;  passed 
from  one  to  another ;  committed ; 
yielded;  surrendered;  rescued;  utter- 
ed; pronounced. 

DELIVERER,  n.  One  who  delivers; 
one  who  releases  or  rescues ;  a  pre- 
server. 

The  Lord  raised  up  A  deliverer  to  Israel ; 
Judges  iii. 
2.  One  who  relates,  or  communicates. 

DELIVERING,  ppr.  Releasing;  set- 
ting free;  rescuing;  saving;  surrend- 
ering; giving  over;  yielding;  resigning. 

DELIVERY,  n.  The  act  of  delivering. 
— 2.  Release ;  rescue ;  as  from  slavery, 
restraint,  oppression,  or  danger. — 3. 
Surrender;  a  giving  up. — 4.  A  giving 
or  passing  from  one  to  another ;  as,  the 
delivery  of  goods,  or  of  a  deed. — 5. 
Utterance ;  pronunciation ;  or  manner 
of  speaking.  He  has  a  good  delivery. 
I  was  charmed  with  his  graceful  de- 
livery.— 6.  Childbirth;  Is.  xxvi. — 7.f 
Free  motion  or  use  of  the  limbs. 

DELL,  n.  [Qu.  dale,  or  W.  dell,  a  cleft 
or  rift;  or  is  it  contracted  from  Sax. 
degleY\  A  pit,  or  a  hollow  place;  a 
cavity  or  narrow  opening. 

DELPH.     See  T>ELF,  No.  2. 

DELPH'IAN, )  a.  [from  Delphi,  a  town 

DELPH'IC,  |  of  Phocis  in  Greece.] 
Relating  to  Delphi,  and  to  the  cele- 
brated oracle  of  that  place. 

DEL'PHINATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  delphinic  acid  with  a 
base. 

DELPH'INE,  a.  [L.  delphinus.}  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus  of 
fishes. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  published  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin ;  as,  the  delphine  edition  of  the 
classics. 

DELPHI'NI€  ACID,  n.  The  name  of 
an  acid  extracted  from  the  oil  of  the 
dolphin. 

DELPHIN'INA,~|  n.  A  vegetable  alka- 

DELPHIN'IA,     |    loid  discovered   in 

DELPHI'NA,       I    the        Delphinium 

DELPH'IA,          f   staphysagria.       Its 

DELPH'ININE,      taste  is  bitter  and 

DELPH'INE,  )  acrid.  When  heat- 
ed it  melts,  but  on  cooling  becomes 
hard  and  brittle  like  resin.  It  is  analo- 
gous in  its  characters  to  veratrine,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in 
nervous  affections. 

DELPH'INITE,  n.  A  mineral  called 
also  pistacite  and  epidote. 

DELPHI'NICM,  n.  In  bot.,  an  exten- 
sive genus  of  the  nat.  order  Ranun- 
culaceae,  consisting  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plants,  with  flowers 
of  a  vivid  blue  colour.  The  species 
are  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  under 
the  name  of  larkspurs.  One  species, 
the  D.  Staphysagria  or  Stavisagria, 
commonly  called  Stavesacre,  yields  the 
vegetable  alkali  Delphinia. 
DELPHI'NUS,  n.  The  dolphin,  a  genus 
of  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the  order 
Cetacea.  [See  DOLPHIN.] 
DEL'TA,  n.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  A,  answering  to  the  English  D. 
The  island  formed  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posits between  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
from  its  resemblance  to  this  letter,  was 
named  Delta  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the 


same  name  has  since  been  extended  to 
those  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  which  like  the  Nile  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more 
diverging  branches. 

DEL'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  Ja™,  the  letter  A, 
and  tiict,  form.]  1.  Resembling  the 
Greek  A,  triangu- 
lar; an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  of 
the  shoulder  which 
moves  the  arm  for- 
ward, upward,  and 
backward.  —  2.  In 
bot.,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  delta  or 
Deltoid  L«r.  rhomb,  having  three 
angles,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are 
less  distant  from  the  base  than  the 
other;  as,  a  deltoid  leaf.  Trowel- 
shaped,  having  three  angles,  of  which 
the  terminal  one  is  much  further  from 
the  base  than  the  lateral  ones. 
DELUDABLE,  a.  [See  DELUDE.]  That 
may  be  deluded  or  deceived ;  liable  to 
be  imposed  on. 

DELCUE,  v.  t.  [Lid.  delude;  de  and 
ludo,  to  play,  to  mock ;  Ch.  and  Heb. 
y>5,  Kata.]  1.  To  deceive ;  to  impose 
on ;  to  lead  from  truth  or  into  error ; 
to  mislead  the  mind  or  judgment;  to 
beguile.  Cheat  is  generally  applied  to 
deception  in  bargains;  delude,  to  de- 
ception in  opinion.  An  artful  man 
deludes  his  followers.  We  are  often 
deluded  by  false  appearances. — 2.  To 
frustrate  or  disappoint. 
DELUDED,  pp.  Deceived;  misled;  led 
into  error. 

DELUDER,  n.  One  who  deceives;  a 
deceiver ,  an  impostor ;  one  who  holds 
out  false  pretences. 

DELCD1NG,  ppr.  Deceiving;  leading 
astray.;     misleading    the    opinion    or 
judgment. 
DELCDING,  n.  The  act  of  deceiving  ; 

falsehood. 

DEL'UGE,  n.  [Fr.  deluge;  L.  diluvies, 
diluvium,  from  diluo,  diluvio;  di  and 
luo,  lavo,  to  wash.  If  deluge  and  dilu- 
vium are  the  same  word,  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  the  fact  proves  that 
luo,  lavo,  is  contracted  or  changed  from 
lugo,  and  that  the  primitive  word  was 
lugo;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  radix  of 
fluo  is  flugo.  See  FLOW.]  1.  Any 
overflowing  of  water ;  an  inundation ; 
a  flood;  a  swell  of  water  over  the  nat- 
ural banks  of  a  river  or  shore  of  the 
ocean,  spreading  over  the  adjacent 
land.  But  appropriately,  the  great 
flood  or  overflowing  of  the  earth  by 
water,  in  the  days  of  Noah;  according 
to  the  common  chronology,  Anno 
Mundi,  1656 ;  Gen.  vi.— 2.  A  sweeping 
or  overwhelming  calamity. 
DEL'UGE,.?).  t.  To  overflow  with  wa- 
ter; to  inundate;  to  drown.  The  wa- 
ters deluged  the  earth  and  destroyed 
the  old  world. — 2.  To  overwhelm ;  to 
cover  with  any  flowing  or  moving, 
spreading  body.  The  Northern  na- 
tions deluged  the  Roman  empire  with 
their  armies. — 3.  To  overwhelm;  to 
cause  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  a 
general  or  spreading  calamity ;  as,  the 
land  is  deluged  with  corruption. 
DEL'UGED,  pp.  Overflowed;  inundat- 
ed ;  overwhelmed. 

DEL'UGING,  ppr.   Overflowing;  in- 
undating; overwhelming. 
DELU'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)     [L.  delusio. 
See  DELUDE.]   1.  The  act  of  deluding; 
deception;  a  misleading  of  the  mind. 
We  are  all  liable  to  the  delusions  of 
artifice. — 2.  False  representation ;  il- 
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lusion;   error   or  mistake  proceeding 
irom  false  views. 

Aud  foiidly  mouru'd  the  dear  delusion  gone. 
Prior. 

DELU'SIVE,  a.  Apt  to  deceive;  tend- 
ing to  mislead  the  mind;  deceptive; 
beguiling;  as,  delusive  arts;  delusive 
appearances. 

DELU'SIVELY,  adv.  In  a  delusive 
manner. 

DELU'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  delusive ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

DELU'SORY,  a.  Apt  to  deceive  ;  de- 
ceptive. 

DELYE,  v.  t.  (delv.)  [Sax.  delfan;  D. 
delven;  Russ.  dolbluu;  to  dig.  Qu. 
Arm.  toulla,  to  dig  or  make  a  hole,  W. 
twll,  a  hole,  and  L.  talpa,  a  mole,  per- 
haps the  delver."\  1.  To  dig ;  to  open 
the  ground  with  a  spade. 
Deloe  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing 
fl°°r.  Drydett. 

2.  To  fathom;  to  sound;  to  penetrate. 
I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.  Shak. 

DELVE,f  n.  (dele.)  A.  place  dug;  a 
pit-fall ;  a  ditch  ;  a  den ;  a  cave. — 
Delve  of  coals,  a  quantity  of  fossil  coals 
dug.  [Not  us.  or  local.} 

DELVED,  pp.  Dug ;  fathomed. 

DELVER,  n.  One  who  digs,  as  with  a 
spade. 

DELVING,  ppr.  Digging. 

DEM'AGOGUE,  n.  (dem'agog.)  [Gr. 
tiY.fLOLynry*;,  from  OY.UK,  the  populace,  and 
aj.«,  to  lead.]  1.  A  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  an  orator  who  pleases  the  popu- 
lace and  influences  them  to  adhere  to 
him. — 2.  Any  leader  of  the  populace ; 
any  factious  man  who  has  great  in- 
fluence with  the  great  body  of  people 
in  a  city  or  community. 

DEMAIN,  or  DEMESNE,  n.  [Norm. 
demainer.  This  might  be  from  L.  do- 
minium,  Fr.  domaine.  But  in  old  law 
books  it  is  written  demesne,  as  if  de- 
rived from  meisan,  maison,  house.  In 
Norman,  it  is  written  also  demayyne, 
demeigne,  as  well  as  demeine^]  1.  A 
manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  or 
near,  which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own 
hands  or  immediate  occupation,  for  the 
use  of  his  family,  as  distinguished  from 
his  tenemental  lands,  distributed  among 
his  tenants,  called  book-land,  or  char- 
ter-land, and  folk-land,  or  estates  held 
in  villenage,  from  which  sprang  copy- 
hold estates.  Copyhold  estates,  how- 
ever, have  been  accounted  demesnes, 
because  the  tenants  are  judged  to  have 
their  estates  only  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 
— 2.  Estate  in  lands.  It  is  often  used 
in  the  plural  demesnes. 

DEMAND',  v.  t.  [Fr.  demander;  Arm. 
mennat;  de  and  L.  mando,  to  command. 
The  L.  mando  signifies  to  send;  hence, 
to  commit  or  intrust.  To  ask,  is  to 
press  or  urge.  Sw.  mana,  Dan.  maner, 
to  put  in  mind,  to  urge,  press,  dun ;  to 
admonish,  L.  moneo.  It  appears  that 
mando,  moneo  and  mens,  mind,  are  all 
of  one  family;  as  also  lr.  muinim,  to 
teach;  W.  munu,  to  will,  to  seek  or 
procure,  to  insist,  to  obtain  or  have  ; 
Sax.  manian;  G.  mahnen.]  1.  To  ask 
or  call  for,  as  one  who  has  a  claim  or 
right  to  receive  what  is  sought;  to 
claim  or  seek  as  due  by  right.  The 
creditor  demands  principal  and  inte- 
rest of  his  debt.  Here  the  claim  is 
derived  from  law  or  justice. — 2.  To 
ask  by  authority;  to  require;  to  seek 
or  claim  and  answer  by  virtue  of  a 
right  or  supposed  right  in  the  interro- 
gator, derived  from  his  office,  station, 
power  or  authority  * 
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Tlio  officei-s  of  the  children  of  Israel 
— were  beaten,  and  demanded,  wherefore 
have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making 
brick?  Ex.  v. 

3.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful ; 
as,  the  execution  of  this  work  demands 
great  industry  and  care. — 4.  To  ask  or 
require,  as  a  seller  of  goods ;  as,  what 
price  do  you  demand? — 5.  To  sue  for  ; 
to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process;  as, 
the  plaintiff,  in  his  action,  demands  un- 
reasonable damages.  In  French,  de- 
mander  generally  signifies  simply  to 
ask,  request,  or  petition,  when  the  an- 
swer or  thing  asked  for  is  a  matter  of 
grace  or  courtesy.  But  in  English, 
demand  is  now  seldom  used  in  that 
sense,and  rarely  indeed  can  the  French 
demander  be  rendered  correctly  in 
English  by  demand,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  seller  of  goods,  who  demands, 
[asks,  requires,]  a  certain  price  for  his 
wares.  The  common  expression,  "a 
king  sent  to  demand  another  king's 
daughter  in  marriage,"  is  improper. 
DEMAND',  n.  An  asking  for  or  claim 
made  by  virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right  to  the  thing  sought;  an  asking 
with  authority;  achallenging  as  due;  as, 
the  demand  of  the  creditor  was  reason- 
able; the  note  is  payable  on  demand. 

He  that  has  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes 
into  demfinilt,  will  be  but  a  little  way  from 
thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  asking  or  requiring  of  a  price 
for  goods  offered  for  sale;  as,  I  cannot 
agree  to  his  demand.— -3.  That  which  is 
or  may  be  claimed  as  due ;  debt;  as,what 
are  your  demands  on  the  estate? — 4. 
The  calling  for  in  order  to  purchase  ; 
desire  to  possess  ;  as,  the  demand  for 
the  Bible  has  been  great  and  exten- 
sive; copies  are  in  great  demand 5. 

A  desire  or  a  seeking  to  obtain.     We 
say,  the  company  of  a  gentleman  is  in 
great  demand;  the  lady  is  in  great  de- 
mand or  request. — G.  In  law,  the  ask- 
ing or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or  claim- 
ed as  due,  either  expressly  by  words, 
or   by   implication,   as  by   seizure  of 
goods  or  entry  into  lands. 

DEMAND'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
manded, claimed,  asked  for,  or  requir- 
ed; as,  payment  is  demandalle  at  the 
expiration  of  the  credit. 

DEMAND'ANT,  n.  One  who  demands; 
the  plaintiff  in  a  real  action ;  any  plain- 
tiff. 

DEMAND'ED.pp.  Called  for;  claimed; 
challenged  as  due ;  requested ;  re- 
quired; interrogated. 

DEMAND'ER,  n.  One  who  demands  ; 
one  who  requires  with  authority ;  one 
who  claims  as  due;  one  who  asks;  one 
who  seeks  to  obtain. 

DEMANDING,  ppr.  Claiming  or  call- 
ing for  as  due,  or  by  authority;  re- 
quiring; asking;  pursuing  a  claim  by 
legal  process;  interrogating. 

DEMAND'RESS,  n.  A  female  demand- 
ant. 

DEMARCH'.t  n.  [Fr.  demarche.] 
March;  walk;  gait. 

DEMARCATION,  or  DEMARKA'- 
TION,  n.  [Sp.  demarcation,  from  de- 
marcar;  de  and  marcar,  to  mark ;  mar- 
ca,  a  mark.  See  MARK.]  1.  The  act 
of  marking,  or  of  ascertaining  and  set- 
ting a  limit. — 2.  A  limit  or  bound  as- 
certained and  fixed;  line  of  separation 
marked  or  determined. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation, 
where  obedience  ought  to  end  and  resist- 
ance begin,  is  faint,  obscure,  aud  not  easily 
definable.  Burke. 

3.  A  line  drawn  for  determining  a  bor- 


der, which  is  not  to  be  passed  by  for- 
eign powers,  or  by  such  as  are  at  war 
with  each  other. 

DEMEAN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  demener;  Norm,  de- 
mesner,  demener,  to  lead,  to  manage,  to 
govern,  to  stir.]  1.  To  behave;  to 
carry ;  to  conduct ;  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to  demean 
ourselves  with  humility. — 2.  To  treat. 

DEMEAN,  v.  t.  [de  and  mean.]  To  de- 
base^ to  undervalue. 

DF,MEAN,f  n.  Behaviour;  carriage; 
demeanour. — -f*  2.  Mien. 

DEMEANED,  pp.  Behaved  well;  in  a 
good  sense.  Lessened;  debased;  in  a 
bad  s_ense. 

DEMEANING,  ppr.  Behaving;  also, 
debasing  one's  self. 

DEMEANOUR,  n.  Behaviour;  car- 
riage; deportment;  as, decent  demean- 
our; sad  demeanour. 

DEMEANURE,f  n.  Behaviour. 

De  medietate.  [L.]  A  jury  de  medietate 
is  one  composed  of  half  natives  and 
half  foreigners — used  in  actions  in 
which  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  or  half  of 
common  jurors  and  half  of  men  of  the 
class  to  which  one  of  the  parties  be- 
longs. 

DEMEMBRA'TION,  n.  [L.  de  and 
membrum,  a  member.]  In  Scots  law,  a 
term  applied  to  the  offence  of  mali- 
ciously cutting  off,  or  otherwise  sepa- 
rating any  limb  or  member  from  the 
body  of  another. 

DE'MENCY.fn.  [^.dementia.]  Madness. 

DEMEN'TATE,  a.  Mad;  infatuated. 

DEMEN'TATE,  t>.  t.  [L.  demento;  de 
and  menjj  To  make  mad. 

DEMEN'TATE  I),  pp.  Rendered  mad. 

DEMENTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing frantic. 

DEMENTED,  a.  Infatuated. 

DEMEN'TIA,  n.  [L.]  A  form  of  insan- 
ity in  which  unconnected  and  imper- 
fectly defined  ideas  chase  each  other 
rapidly  through  the  mind ;  the  powers 
of  continued  attention  and  of  reflec- 
tion are  lost,  and  even  the  perceptive 
power  at  length  becomes  indistinct.  It 
sometimes  accompanies  old  age. 

DEMEPHITIZA'TION,  n.  [See  DE- 
MEPHITIZE.]  The  act  of  purifying 
from  mephitie  or  foul  air. 

DEMEPH'ITIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  mephi- 
tis, foul  air,  or  ill  smell.]  To  purify 
from  foul  unwholesome  air. 

DEMEPH'ITIZED, pp. Purified;  freed 
from  foul  air. 

DEMEPH'ITIZING,  ppr.  Purifying 
from  foul  air. 

DEMER'IT,  n.  [Fr.  denurite;  de  and 
merite,  merit,  L.  meritum,  from  mereo, 
to  earn  or  deserve.  The  Latin  demereo 
is  used  in  a  good  sense.  See  MERIT.] 

1.  That  which  deserves  punishment,  the 
opposite   of   merit;    an  ill-deserving ; 
that  which  is  blameable  or  punishable 
in  moral  conduct ;  vice  or  crime. 

Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 

Dryden. 

2.  Anciently,  merit;  desert ;  in  a  good 
sense. 

DEMER'IT,  v.  t.  To  deserve  blame  or 
punishment. 

DEMERS'ED,  a.  [L.  demersus.]  Plung- 
ed ;  situated  or  growing  under  water, 
applied  to  such  leaves  of  plants  as  grow 
under  water. 

DEMER'SION,  n.  [L.  demersio,  from 
demerge,  to  plunge  or  drown.]  1.  A 
plunging  into  a  fluid;  a  drowning. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  in 
water  or  earth. — 3.  The  putting  of  a 
medicine  in  a  dissolving  liquor. 

DEMESNE.     See  DEMAIN. 
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I  DEM'I,  a  prefix,  Fr.  demi,  from  the  L. 
dimidium,  signifies 
half.  It  is  used 
only  in  composi  - 
tion.  It  occurs 
very  frequently  in 
heraldry,  as,  a 
demi-lion,  demi- 
boar,  &c. 

D  E  M '  I  -  B  A  S'- 
-  TION,  n.  In  fort., 

a  bastion  that  has  only  one  face  and 
one  flank. 

DEM'I-BRIGADE,  n.  A  half-brigade. 
DEM'I-€ADENCE,  n.  In  music,  an  im- 
perfect cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on 
any  other  than  the  key  note. 
DEM'I-€ANNON,  n.  A  cannon  of  dif- 
ferent sizes ;  the  lowest  carries  a  ball 
of  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  six  inches 
diameter ;  the  ordinary  is  twelve  feet 
long,  and  carries  a  shot  of  six  inches 
and  one-sixth  diameter,  and  thirty-two 
pounds  weight;   that  of  the  greatest 
size  is  twelve  feet  long,  and  carries  a 
ball  of  six  inches  and  five-eighths  in 
diameter,  and  thirty-six  pounds  weight. 
DEM'I-€ROSS,  n.  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
DEM'I-€ULVERIN,n.  A  large  gun,  or 
piece  of  ordnance ;  the  least  is  ten  feet 
long,  and  carries  a  ball  of  nine  pounds 
weight  and  four  inches  diameter;  that 
of  ordinary  size  carries  a  ball  of  four 
inches  and  two-eighths  diameter,  and 
ten  pounds  eleven  ounces  in  weight ; 
the  largest  size  is  ten  feet  and  a  third 
in  length,  and  carries  a  ball  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  of  twelve 
pounds  eleven  ounces  in  weight. 
DEMI-DE'IFY,  ti.  t.  To  deify  in  part. 
DEM'I-DEVIL,  n.  Half  a  devil. 
DEM'I-DISTANCE,  n.    In  fort.,  the 
distance  between  the  outward  poly- 
gons and  the  flank. 

DEM'I-DITONE,  n.  In  music,  a  minor 
third. 

DEM'I-GOD,  n.  Half  a  god  ;  one  par- 
taking of  the  divine  nature ;  a  fabu- 
lous hero,  produced  by  the  cohabita- 
tion of  a  deity  with  a  mortal. 
DEM'I-GODDESS,  n.  A  female  demi- 
god. 

DEM'I-GORGE,  n.  In  fort.,  that  part  of 
the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  cur- 
tain to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It 
is  half  of  the  vacant  space  or  entrance 
into  a  bastion. 

DEM'I-GROAT,  n.  A  half-groat. 
DEM'IJOHN,  n.  [Fr.  dame-Jeanne.}   A 
glass  vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body 
and  small  neck,  inclosed  in   wicker- 
work.  [An  American  name  for  a  carboy.] 
DEM'I-LANCE,  n.   A  light  lance;  a 

short  spear  ;  a  half-pike. 
DEM'I-LUNE,  n.   A   half  moon.    In 
fort.,  an   outwork  consisting  of  two 
faces  and  two  little  flanks. 
DEM'I-MAN,  H.  Half  a  man ;  a  term 

of  reproach. 
DEM'I-NATURED,  a.  Having  half  the 

nature  of  another  animal. 
DEM'I-OFFI"CIAL,  a.  Partly  official, 
or  authorized. 

DEM'I-PREMISES,  n.  plar.  Half-pre- 
mises. 
DEM'I-QUAVER,  n.  A  note  in  music, 

of  half  the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'I-RILIEVO,  n.  In  sculp.,  a  term 

used  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rises 

from  the  plane,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in 

two,  and  only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plane. 

DEM'I-REP,  n.  A  woman  of  suspicious 

chastity.     [Demi-reputation.] 
DEM'I-SEM'I-QUAVER,  n.  The 
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shortest  note  in  music,  two  of  which 
are  equal  to  a  semi-quaver. 

DEM'I-TONE,  n.  In  music,  an  inter- 
val of  half  a  tone;  a  semi-tone. 

DEM'I-VILL,  n.  A  half-vill,  consisting 
of  five  freemen  or  frank  pledges. 

DEM'I-VOLT,  n.  [demi  and  volt,  vault] 
One  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore  legs 
in  a  particular  manner. 

DEM'I-WOLF,  n.  Half  a  wolf;  a  mon- 
grel dog,  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf; 
lycisca. 

DEM'IGRATE,  v.  i.  [L.  demigro]  To 
migrate — which  see. 

DEMIGRA'TION,  n.  Emigration— 
which  see. 

DEMISABLE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [See  DEMISE.] 
That  may  be  leased ;  as  an  estate  de- 
misable by  copy  of  court  roll. 

DEMISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  demis,  demise, 
from  demettre,  L.  demitto  ;  demiisio  ;  de 
and  millo,  Fr.  mettre.  Literally,  a  lay- 
Ing  down,  or  sending  down;  a  remov- 
ing.] 1.  A  laying  down  or  removal, 
applied  to  the  crown  or  royal  author- 
ity. The  demise  of  the  crown,  is  a 
transfer  of  the  crown,  royal  authority, 
or  kingdom  to  a  successor.  Thus 
when  Edward  IV.  was  driven  from  his 
throne  for  a  few  months  by  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  this  temporary  transfer 
of  his  dignity  was  called  a  demise. 
Hence  the  natural  death  of  a  king  or 
queen  came  to  be  denominated  a  de- 
mise, as  by  that  event  the  crown  is 
transferred  to  a  successor. — 2.  A  con- 
veyance or  transfer  of  an  estate,  by 
lease  or  will. — Demise  and  redemise,  a 
conveyance  where  there  are  mutual 
leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
game  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMISE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  To  transfer  or 
convey ;  to  lease. — 2.  To  bequeath ;  to 
grant  by  will. 

DEMISED,  pp.  Granted  or  left  by  will. 

DEMISING, ppr.  Bequeathing;  grant- 
ing by  will. 

DEMIS'SION,  n.  A  lowering;  degra- 
dation ;  depression.  In  Scots  law,  the 
act  of  laying  down  or  resigning  an 
office. 


DEMISS'LY.t  adv.  In  a  humble  man- 
ner. 

DEMIT.t  t'-  «•  [L.  demitto]  To  let  fall ; 
to  depress;  to  submit.  In  Scots  law, 
to  resign  or  give  up,  as  an  office ;  also, 
to  dismiss,  or  permit  to  depart. 
DEM'ITINT,  n.  [Demi  and  tint]  In 
paint.,  a  gradation  of  colour  between 
positive  light  and  positive  shade,  com- 
monly called  half-tint. 
DEM'IURGE,  7i.  [Gr.  »r.pu,,,  a  public 
servant,  and  !.•>•».,  work.]  In  the  myth- 
ology of  Eastern  philosophers,  an  JEon 
so  called ;  a  subordinate  agent  employ- 
ed by  the  supreme  deity  in  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

DEMIURG'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
miurge, or  to  creative  power. 
DEMOC'RACY,   n.    [Gr.    3r;««{«i 
fafM!,  people,  and  x^a.nti,  to  possess,  to 
govern.]     Government  by  the  people 
a  form  of  government,  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  collectively,  or  in  which 
the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  legis 
lation.     Such  was  the  government  o 
Athens. 

DEMOCRAT,  or  DEMO'CRATIST 
n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  governmen 
by  the  people,  or  favours  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  classe 
of  men. 


DEMOCRAT'IC,        la.       Popular ; 
DEMOCRAT'ICAL,  /   pertaining  to 
democracy,  or  government  by  the  peo- 
ple;  as,  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

DEMOCRATICALLY,  adv.  In  a  de- 
mocratical manner. 

DEMOGO'RGON,  n.  [Gr.  S«<^».,  a  de- 
mon, and  yejyot,  terrible.]  A  mysteri- 
ous divinity  in  Pagan  mythology,  by 
some  regarded  as  the  author  of  crea- 
tion, and  by  others  as  a  famous  magi- 
cian, to  whose  spell  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Hades  were  subjected ;  but  all  con- 
cur in  viewing  him  as  an  object  of 
terror,  rather  than  of  worship. 
DEMOL'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  demolir,  demol- 
issant ;  L.  demolior ;  de  and  molior,  to 
build.]  To  throw  or  pull  down;  to 
raze;  to  destroy,  as  a  heap  or  struc- 
ture ;  to  separate  any  collected  mass,  or 
the  connected  parts  of  a  thing ;  to  ruin  ; 
as,  to  demolish  an  edifice  or  a  mound ; 
to  demolish  a  wall  or  fortification. 
DEMOL'ISHED,  pp.  Pulled  down ; 
thrown  down ;  razed ;  destroyed,  as  a 
fabric  or  structure. 

DEMOL'ISHER,  n.  One  who  pulls  or 
throws  down;    one  who  destroys  or 
lays  waste ;  as,  a  demolisher  of  towns. 
DEMOLISHING,    ppr.     Pulling     or 
throwing  down ;  destroying. 
DEMOL'ISHMENT,  n.   Ruin;    over- 
throw. 

DEMOLI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  over- 
throwing, pulling  down,  or  destroying 
a  pile  or  structure ;  ruin ;  destruction  ; 
as  the  demolition  of  a  house,  or  of  mili- 
tary works. 

DE'MON,  n.  [L.  damon ;  Gr.  ?«/,*»:  Fr. 
demon;   Ir.  deamal  or  deamon.     The 
origin  and  primary  sense  of  this  word 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain.    Qu. 
Ar.  dahima,  daima,  to  fall  suddenly,  to 
rush,   to   overwhelm,  to   obscure,  to 
blacken;    whence    misfortune,   black, 
blackness,  evil,  a  monster;  or  is  it  a 
compound  of  dea,  dia,  deus  and  man,  a 
word  signifying  evil,  from  the  Persian  1 
I  place  little  confidence  in  these  con- 
jectures.]    A  spirit,  or  immaterial  be- 
ing, holding  a  middle  place  between 
men   and  the   celestial  deities  of  the 
Pagans.     The  ancients  believed  that 
there   were    good  and  evil    demons, 
which  had  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  that  these  beings  carried  on 
an  intercourse  between  men  and  gods, 
conveying  the  addresses  of  men  to  the 
gods,  and  divine  benefits  to  men.  Hence 
demons  became  the  objects  of  worship. 
It    "was    supposed    also    that    human 
spirits,  after  their  departure  from  the 
body,  became   demons,  and   that  the 
souls  of  virtuous  men,  if  highly  puri- 
fied, were  exalted  from  demons  into 
gods.     In   the   Scriptures,  the    Greek 
»»,,<.-..  is  rendered  devil,  and  sometimes 
at   least  improperly;    for   nothing   is 
more  certain  than  that  different  beings 
are  intended  by   5*aj3*^y  and    3a/^«wv. 
The  demons   of  the  New  Testament 
were  supposed  to  be  spiritual  beings 
which  vexed  and  tormented  men.  And 
in  general,  the  word,  in  modern  use, 
signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which 
influences  the  conduct  or  directs  the 
fortunes   of    mankind.      [See    Camp- 
bell's Dissert.] 

DE'MONESS,  n.  A  female  demon. 
DEMO'NIAC,  1  n.  Pertaining  to 
DEMONI'ACAL,  V  demons  or  evil 
DEMO'NIAN,  J  spirits. 

From  thy  demoniac  holds.  Milton 

2.  Influenced  by  demons ;  produced  by 

demons  or  evil  spirits. 
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Dpmoniar  plircnsy.  Milton. 

DEMO'NIAC,  n.  A  human  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon ;  one  whose  volition 
and  other  mental  faculties  are  over- 
powered, restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil 
spirit,  or  by  a  created  spiritual  being 
of  superior  power. 

DEMON!' ACALLY.adp.  In  a  demoni- 
acal manner. 

DEMO'NIACISM,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing demoniac ;  or  the  practice  of  de- 
moniacs. 

DEMO'NIACS,  n.  In  Church  history, 
a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists,    whose 
distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  world  the  devil  will  be  saved. 
DEMO'NIANISM,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing possessed  by  a  demon. 
DE'MONISM,  n.  The  belief  in  demons 
or  false  gods 

DEMONOC'RACY,  n.  [Gr.  S*^».,  de- 
mon, and  *(*««,  to  hold.]  The  power 
or  government  of  demons. 
DEMONOL'ATHY,  n.  [Gr.  »,iu*,,  de- 
mon, and  A«T(U«,  worship.]  The  wor- 
ship of  demons,  or  of  evil  spirits. 
DEMONOLOGY,  n.  [Gr.  tu.^,,  de- 
mon, and  *•}•«[,  discourse.]  A  discourse 
on  demons;  a  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 
So  king  James  entitled  his  book  con- 
cerning witches. 

DEMONOMIST,  n  [Gr.  ?«i,o»r,  de- 
mon, and  >«/w,  law.]  One  that  lives 
in  subjection  to  the  devil,  or  to  evil 
spirits. 

DEMONOMY,  n.   [supra.]     The  do- 
minion of  demons,  or  evil  spirits. 
DEMON'SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  de- 
mon. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a.  [See  DEMON- 
STRATE.] That  may  be  demonstrated; 
that  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction ;  capable  of  being  shown 
by  certain  evidence,  or  by  evidence 
that  admits  of  no  doubt;  as,  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  demonstrable. 
DEMON'STRABLENESS,  n.  The 

quality  of  being  demonstrable. 
DEMON'STRABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  preclude  doubt ;  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction. 
DEMONSTRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  demonstro  ; 
de  and  monstro,  to  show ;  Fr.  dfmontrer. 
See  MUSTER.]     1.  To  show  or  prove  to 
be  certain ;  to  prove  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt;  to  prove  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  the  contrary  position 
to  evident  absurdity.     We  demonstrate 
a  problem  in  gometry,  or  a  proposition 
in  ethics,  by  showing  that  the  contrary 
is  absurd  or  impossible. — 2.  In  anal., 
to  exhibit  the  parts  when  dissected. 
DEMONSTRATED,  pp.  Proved  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt ;  rendered 
certain  to  the  mind. 
DEM'ONSTRATER,  n.  One  who  de- 
monstrates. 

DEMONSTRATING,  ppr.  Proving  to 
be  certain;  evincing  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt. 

DEMONSTRATION,  n.  The  act  of 
demonstrating,  or  of  exhibiting  certain 
proof. — 2.  The  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence ;  certain  proof  exhibited,  or  such 
proof  as  establishes  a  fact  or  proposi- 
tion beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  or 
as  shows  the  contrary  position  to  be 
absurd  or  impossible. — 3.  Indubitable 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  of  reason  ; 
evidence  which  satisfies  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  a  fact  or  proposition. 
Thus,  we  hold  that  the  works  of  na- 
ture exhibit  demonstration  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  God. — 4.  In  logic,  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  all  whose  premises  are 
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either  definitions,  self-evident  truths, 
or  propositions  already  established. 
Demonstrations  are  either  positive  or 
negative,  it  priori  or  <i  posteriori.  A 
positive  or  direct  demonstration  is  one 
which,  proceeding  by  positive  or  affir- 
mative propositions,  ends  in  the  thing 
to  be  demonstrated.  A  negative  or  in- 
direct demonstration,  is  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  shown  to  be  true,  by  prov- 
ing the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  sup- 
position. Demonstration  a  priori,  is 
that  by  which  an  effect  is  proved  from 
a  necessary  cause,  or  a  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  something  previously 
known  or  proved,  whether  a  cause  or 
an  antecedent.  Demonstration  ti  pos- 
teriori, is  one  by  which  either  a  cause 
is  proved  from  an  effect,  or  a  conclu- 
sion by  something  posterior,  either  in 
effect,  or  a  consequent. — 5.  Show  ;  ex- 
hibition— G.  In  aunt.,  the  exhibition  of 
parts  dissected. — 7.  In  military  lan- 
i/uage,  an  operation  of  any  kind  which 
may  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the 
measures  which  it  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy against  him. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  a.  Showing  or 
proving  by  certain  evidence;  having 
the  power  of  demonstration ;  invinci- 
bly conclusive ;  as,  a  demonstrative  ar- 
gument, or  demonstrative  reasoning. — 
2.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with 
clearness  and  certainty ;  as,  a  demon- 
strative figure  in  painting. 

DEMpN'STRATIVELY,  adv.  With 
certain  evidence ;  with  proof  which  can- 
not be  questioned;  certainly;  clearly; 
convincingly. 

PEMON^STRATIVENESS,  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  demonstrative. 
DEM'ONSTKATOR,  n.  One  who  de- 
monstrates; one  who  proves  any  thing 
with  certainty,  or  with  indubitable  evi- 
dence— 2.  In  anal.,  one  who  exhibits 
the  parts  when  dissected. 
DEMON'STRATORY,  a.  Tending  to 
demonstrate;    having  a  tendency   to 
prove  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt. 
DEMORALIZA'TION,  n.   [See    DE- 
MORALIZE.]    The  act  of  subverting  or 
corrupting  morals;  destruction  of  mo- 
ral principles. 

DEMOR'ALIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  moralize 
or  moral.]  To  corrupt  or  undermine 
the  morals  of;  to  destroy  or  lessen  the 
effect  of  moral  principles  on;  to  ren- 
der corrupt  in  morals. 

The  effect  would  be  to  demoralize  man- 
kind. Grattan  on  Catholic  Petition. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  soul  must  wholly 
disappear,  under  the  steady  influence  and 
the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate 
power  and  prosperous  crime. 

Walsh,  Leltert  on  France. 
DEMORALIZED,  pp.    Corrupted  in 
morals. 

DEMORALIZING,  ppr.  Corrupting 
or  destroying  morals  or  moral  princi- 
ples.— 2.  a.  Tending  to  destroy  morals 
or  moral  principles. 

DEMOSTHEN'I€,a.  Pertaining  to  De- 
mosthenes, the  Grecian  prator. 
DEMOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Z,,U<T,*«,  from  Sr- 
n«,  people.]  Popular ;  common ;  per- 
taining to  the  common  people. — De- 
motic alphabet,  the  name  given  by 
antiquarians  to  that  alphabet  which  is 
used  by  the  people,  in  contradistinction 
to  an  alphabet  used  by  a  certain  class 
or  caste,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 
Egyptians. 

DEMULCE,f  v.  t.  (demnls'.)    [L.  de- 

mulceo.]      To    soothe;    to    soften   or 

pacify. 
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DEMUL'CENT,  a.  [L.  demulcens,  de- 
mulceo ;  de  and  mulceo,  to  stroke,  to 
soften;  allied  perhaps  to  mollis,  mel- 
low.] Softening ;  mollifying ;  lenient ; 
as,  oil  is  demulcent. 

DEMUL'CENT,  n.  Any  medicine  which 
lessens  the  effects  of  irritation  on  the 
solids ;  that  which  softens  or  mollifies ; 
as  gums,  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  and 
other  mucilaginous  substances. 

DEMUR',  t>.  t.  [Fr.  demeurer ;  L.  de- 
moror  ;  de  and  moror,  to  stay  or  delay, 
mora,  delay ;  Arm.  miret,  to  hold ;  Sax. 
merran,  myrran,  to  hinder;  allied  to 
L.  miror,  and  Eng.  to  moor.]  1.  To 
stop;  to  pause;  to  hesitate;  to  sus- 
pend proceeding;  to  delay  determina- 
tion or  conclusion.  On  receiving  this 
information,  the  minister  demurred, 
till  he  could  obtain  further  instruc- 
tions.— 2.  In  law,  to  stop  at  any  point 
in  the  pleadings,  and  rest  or  abide  on 
that  point  in  law  for  a  decision  of  the 
cause.  Thus,  the  defendant  may  de- 
mur to  the  plaintiffs  declaration,  al- 
leging it  to  be  insufficient  in  law  ;  the 
plaintiff  may  demur  to  the  defendant's 
plea,  for  a  like  reason. 

DEMUR',  ».  t.  To  doubt  of.  [Not  legi- 
timate.] 

DEMUR',  n.  Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as 
to  the  propriety  of  proceeding;  sus- 
pense of  proceeding  or  decision. 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks. 

Pupe. 

DEMCRE,  a.  [perhaps  from  demur,  that 
is,  set,  fixed,  staid,  silent.]  Sober ; 
grave ;  modest ;  downcast ;  as,  a  demure 
countenance ;  a  demure  abasing  of  the 
eye. 

DEMORE,t  v.  t.  To  look  with  a  grave 
countenance, 

DEMCRELY,  adv.  With  a.  grave,  sol- 
emn countenance;  with  a  fixed  look; 
with  a  solemn  gravity. 

Esop'a  damsel  sat  demurely  at  the  board's 
end.  Bacon. 

DEMURENESS,  n.  Gravity  of  coun- 
tenance; soberness;  a  modest  look. 

DEMUR'RA6E,  n.  [See  DEMUR.]  An 
allowance  made  to  the  master  of  a 
trading  vessel,  for  delay  or  detention 
in  port  beyond  the  appointed  time  of 
departure.  This  expense  is  paid  by 
the  merchant  who  causes  the  deten- 
tion. 

DEMUR'RED,  pp.  Stopped;  objected 
to. 

DEMUR'RER,  n.  One  who  demurs.— 
2.  In  law,  a  stop  at  some  point  in  the 
pleadings,  and  a  resting  of  the  decision 
of  the  cause  on  that  point ;  an  issue  on 
matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  confesses 
the  fact  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies 
the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  in  point  of 
law  to  support  the  claim  or  defence. 
A  demurrer  may  be  tendered  to  the 
declaration,  to  the  plea,  to  the  replica- 
tion, to  the  rejoinder,  &c. 

DEMUR'RING, ppr.  Stopping;  paus- 
ing; suspending  proceedings  or  deci- 
sion ;  resting  or  abiding  on  a  point  in 
law. 

DEMY',  n.  [Fr.  demi,  half.]  1.  A  par- 
ticular size  of  paper;  a  size  of  paper 
intervening  between  royal  and  crown, 
and  measuring  22  inches  b,y  18  inches. 
— 2.  A  half  fellow  at  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford. 

DEN,  n.  [Sax.  den,  dene,  denn,  a  valley; 
It.  tana;  Fr.  taniere ;  Ir.  tuinnedhe.] 
1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth; 
usually  applied  to  a  cave,  pit,  or  sub- 
terraneous recess,  used  for  conceal- 
ment, shelter,  protection,  or  security  ; 
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as,  a  lion's  den;  a  den  of  robbers  or 
thieves. 

The  beasts  go  into  dent ;  Job  xxxvii. 

The  children  of  Israel  made  themselves 
dent ;  Judges  vi. 

2.  As  a  termination,  in  names  of  places, 
it  denotes  the  place  to  be  in  a  valley 
or  near  a  wood. 

DEN,  v.  t.  To  dwell  as  in  a  den. 

DENAR'€OTIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  nar- 
cotic.] To  deprive  of  narcotine ;  as,  to 
denarcotize  opium. 

DENA'RIUS,  n.  [L.  from  dent,  ten.]  A 
Roman  silver  coin,  worth  ten  asses  or 
ten  pounds  of  brass,  (Deni  a;ris}  ori- 
ginally, and  afterwards  considered 
equal  to  sixteen  asses,  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  reduced  to  an  ounce,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  silver.  The 
denarius  was  equivalent  to  about  7 ,  d. 
English  money.  There  was  also  a 
gold  denarius  equal  in  value  to  25 
silver  ones. 

DEN'ARY,  a.  [L.  denarius.]  Contain- 
ing ten. 

DEN'ARY,  n.  The  number  ten. 

DENATIONALIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  na- 
tion.] To  divest  of  national  character 
or  rights,  by  transference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  another  nation. 

DENATIONALIZED,  pp.  Deprived 
of  national  rights. 

DENATIONALIZING,  ppr.  Depriv- 
ing of  national  rights. 

DENATURALIZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  na- 
turalize.] To  render  unnatural ;  to 
alienate  from  nature. — 2.  To  deprive 
of  naturalization. 

DENATURALIZED,  pp.  Made  un- 
natural.— 2.  Depriving  of  naturaliza- 
tion or  acquired  citizenship  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

DENATURALIZING,  ppr.  Making 
unnatural. — 2.  Depriving  of  acquired 
citizenship  in  a  foreign  country. 

DENAY.t  n.  Denial ;  refusal. 

DENAY,f  v.  t.  To  deny. 

DEN'DRACHATE,  n.  [Gr.  tt,tf»,  n 
tree,  and  «x«r«,  agate.]  Arborescent 
agate;  agate  containing  the  figures  of 
shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 

DEN'DRITE,  n.  [Gr.  latin,  a  tree,  and 
Xifor,  a  stone,  a  contraction  of  dendro- 
lite.]  A  stone  or  mineral,  on  or  in 
which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or 
trees ;  an  arborescent  mineral. 

DENDRIT'IC,       la.  Containing  the 

DENDRIT'ICAL,  (  figures  of  shrubs 
or  trees. — 2.  Resembling  a  tree. 

DENDRO'BIUM.n.  An  extensivegenus 
of  East  Indian  epiphytes,  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  damp  tropical  parts  of 
Asia;  class  and  order  gynandria,  mon- 
andria;  nat.  order  Orchidaceae.  The 
species  are  numerous. 

DEN'DROID,  or  DENDRO'IDAL,  a. 
[Gr.  tuHfu,  a  tree,  and  «*«,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a  small  tree,  or  shrub. 

DEN'DROIT,  n.  A  fossil  which  has 
some  resemblance  in  form  to  thebranch 
of  a  tree. 

DEN'DROLITE,  n.  [Gr.  ?!,».»,,  a  tree, 
and  Xjflef,  a  stone.]  A  petrified  or  fos- 
sil shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

DENDROL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.-Si.V.a  tree, 
and  Aoy«,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  trees ;  the  natural  history 
of  trees. 

DENDROM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  2i»Vs  a 
tree,  and  ^tr^iu,  to  measure.]  Au  in- 
strument to  measure  the  height  and 
diameter  of  trees.  It  consists  of  a 
semicircle  divided  into  two  quadrants, 
and  graduated  from  the  middle;  and 
upon  the  diameter  there  hangs  a  plum- 
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met  for  fixing  the  instrument  in  a  ver- 
tical position.  The  principal  use  of  it 
is  for  measuring  the  length  and  diam- 
eter of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or  ob- 
lique to  the  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any 
situation  of  the  plane  on  which  it  rests; 
or  of  any  figure,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  and  also  the  length,  and 
diameter  of  the  boughs,  by  mere  in- 
spection. There  is  another  dendro- 
meter  invented  by  Roger. 

DEND'ROMUS,  or  DEN'DROMYS, 
».  [Gr.  ti,ttn,  a  tree,  and  fan,  a  mouse.] 
A  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  found 
in  South  Africa,  which  frequent  the 
branches  of  trees.  These  animals  be- 
long to  the  family  of  mice. 

DEN'DROPHIS,  n.  A  subgenus  of  ser- 
pents, placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great 
genus  Coluber.  The  species  have  a 
line  of  wider  scales  along  the  back, 
and  narrower  scales  along  the  flanks, 
but  their  head  is  not  larger  than  their 
body,  which  is  very  slender  and  elon- 
gated. They  are  found  in  India  and 
Africa,  and  are  not  venomous. 

DEN'EGATE,f  v.  t.  [L.  denego.]     To 

DENEGA'TION,t  n.  Denial. 

DEN'GUE,  n.  [The  word  dandy,  a  nin- 
ny, mistaken  by  the  Spanish  for  their 
word  dengue,  prudery.]  A  peculiar 
sort  of  fugitive  and  erratic  epidemic 
rheumatism. 

DENI'ABLE,  a.  [See  DENY.]  That 
may  be  denied  or  contradicted. 

DENI'AL,  n.  [See  DENT.]  An  affirma- 
tion to  the  contrary;  an  assertion  that 
a  declaration  or  fact  stated  is  not  true; 
negation;  contradiction.  It  is  often 
expressed  by  no  or  not,  simply. — 2.  Re- 
fusal to  grant ;  the  negation  of  a  re- 
quest or  petition ;  the  contrary  to 
grant,  allowance,  or  concession ;  as,  his 
request  or  application  met  with  a  di- 
rect denial. — 3.  A  rejection,  or  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge ;  a  disowning ;  as,  a 
denial  of  God;  or  a  refusing  to  receive 
or  embrace ;  as,  a  denial  of  the  faith 
or  the  truth.— 4.  A  denial  of  one's  self, 
is  a  declining  of  some  gratification ;  re- 
straint of  one's  appetites  or  propensi- 
ties. Denial  in  law  imports  no  more 
than  not  confessing.  It  does  not 
amount  to  a  positive  assertion  of  the 
falsehood  of  that  which  is  denied. 

DENI'ER,  n.  One  who  denies,  or  con- 
tradicts ;  one  who  refuses  or  rejects ; 
a  disowner;  one  who  does  not  own, 
avow,  or  acknowledge ;  as,  a  denier  of 
a  fact,  or  of  the  faith,  or  of  Christ. 

DENIER,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  denarius.] 
A  small  denomination  of  French  money, 

the  twelfth  part  of  a  sol.     [Not  now  in 

use.] 

DEN'IGRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  demgro;  de 
and  nigro,  from  niger,  black.]  To 
blacken ;  to  make  black. 

DENIGRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing black ;  a  blackening. 

DENITRA'TION.f  n.  A  disengaging 
of  nitric  acid. 

DENIZA'TION,  n.  [See  DENIZEN.] 
The  act  of  making  one  a  denizen,  sub- 
ject, or  citizen.  This  is  done  by  the 
king's  letters  patent. 

DEN'IZEN,  n.  (den'izn.)  [In  W.  di- 
naswr  is  a  citizen,  from  dinas,  din,  a 
fortress  or  fortified  town,  a  city.  But 
in  denizen,  the  last  syllable  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  in  citizen.]  1.  In  Eng- 
land, an  alien  who  is  made  a  subject 
by  the  king's  letters  patent,  holding  a 
middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural  born  subject.  He  may  take 
land  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an 


alien  cannot;  but  he  cannot  take  by 
inheritance. — 2.  A  stranger  admitted 
to  residence  and  certain  rights  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Ye  gods, 
Natives,  or  dfnizenr,  of  blest  abodes. 

Drtfden. 
3.  A  citizen. 

DEN'IZEN,  v.  t.     To  make  a  denizen ; 
to   admit   to    residence   with   certain 
rights  and  privileges ;  to  infranchise. 
DEN'IZEN  ED,  pp.     Infranchised. 
DEN'IZENSHIP,  n.     State  of  being  a 
denizen. 

DENOM'INABLE,  a.  [See  DENOMI- 
NATE.] That  may  be  denominated,  or 
named. 

DENOM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  denomino; 
de  and  nomino,  to  name.  Sie  NAME.] 
To  name ;  to  give  a  name  or  epithet 
to ;  as,  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  de- 
nominated MAM.  Actions  are  denomi- 
nated virtuous,  or  vicious,  according  to 
their  character. 

DENOMINATED,  pj>.  Named ;  called. 

DENOMINATING,  ppr.     Naming. 

DENOMINATION,  n.  The  act  of 
naming — 2.  A  name  or  appellation ;  a 
vocal  sound,  customarily  used  to  ex- 
press a  thing  or  a  quality,  in  discourse ; 
as,  all  men  fall  under  the  denomination 
of  sinners ;  actions  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  good  or  bad 3.  A  class, 

society,  or  collection  of  individuals, 
called  by  the  same  name;  as,  a  deno- 
mination of  Christians. 

DENOMINATIONAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  denomination,  or  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals called  by  the  same  name. 

DENOMINATIVE,  a.  That  gives  a 
name,  that  confers  adistinct  appellation. 

DENOM'INATIVELY,  adv.  By  de- 
nomination. 

DENOMINATOR,  n.  He  that  gives 
a  name. — 2.  In  arith.,  that  number 
placed  below  the  line  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions, which  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  integer  is  divided.  Thus  in 
f,  5  is  the  denominator,  showing  that 
the  integer  is  divided  into  five  parts ; 
and  the  numerator  3  shows  how  many 
parts  are  taken,  that  is,  three  fifths. 

DENOTABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
noted or  marked. 

DENOTA'TION,  n.  [L.  denotatio.  See 
DENOTE.]  The  act  of  denoting. 

DENOTATIVE,  a.  Having  power  to 
denote. 

DENOTE,  v.  t.  [L.  denote;  de  and  noto, 
to  note  or  mark;  Fr.  denoter;  Sp.  de- 
notar;  It.  denotare.]  1.  To  mark ;  to 
signify  by  a  visible  sign ;  to  indicate ; 
to  express.  The  character  X  denotes 
multiplication. — 2.  To  show;  to  be- 
token"; to  indicate;  as  a  quick  pulse 
denotes  fever. 

DENOTED,  pp.  Marked;  signified; 
indicated. 

DENOTEMENT,  n.     Sign;  indication. 

DENOTING,  ppr.  Marking ;  express- 
ing; indicating. 

DENOUEMENT,  n.  (denon'mangh.) 
[Fr.  from  denouer,  to  untie;  de  and 
nouer,  to  tie ;  L.  nodo.]  A  term  com- 
pletely naturalized  in  England ;  and 
used  to  designate  the  development  of 
the  plot  in  a  novel  or  play,  and  in  short, 
in  every  department  of  literature. 

DENOUNCE, ».  t.  (denouns'.)  [Fr.  de- 
noncer;  L.  denuncio:  de  and  nuncio,  to 
tell,  or  declare,  from  nomen  or  its  root.] 
1.  To  declare  solemnly;  to  proclaim  in 
a  threatening  manner;  to  announce  or 
declare,  as  a  threat. 

I  denounce  to  you  this  day,  that  ye  Bhall 
surely  perish ;   Deut.  xxx. 
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So  we  say,  to  denounce  war;  to  de- 
nounce wrath. — 2.  To  threaten  by  some 
outward  sign,  or  expression. 

His  look  denounced  revenue.          Milton. 
3.  To  inform  against;  to  accuse;  as 
to  denounce  one  for  neglect  of  duty. 
DENOUNC'ED,  pp.     Threatened  by 
open   declaration;    as,  punishment  is 
denounced  against  the  ungodly. — 2.  Ac- 
cused ;    proclaimed  ;   as,  he  was   de- 
nounced as  an  enemy. 
DENOUNCEMENT,     n.      (denouns'- 
ment.)    The  declaration  of  a  menace, 
or  of  evil ;  denunciation. 
DENOUNC'ER,    n.      One    who    de- 
nounces, or  declares  a  menace. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fato. 

Dryden. 

DENOUNO-ING,  ppr.     Declaring,  as 

a  threat;  threatening;  accusing. 
De  nova.     [L.]    Anew ;  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

DENSE,  a.  (dens.)  [L.  densus;  Fr. 
dense.]  1.  Close;  compact ;  having  its 
constituent  parts  closely  united ;  ap- 
plied to  solids  or  fluids;  as,  a  dense 
body ;  dense  air. — 2.  Thick  ;  as,  a  dense 
cloud  or  fog. 
DENSENESS,  n.  (dens'ness.)  The  same 

as  Density. 

DENS'ITY,  n.  [L.  densitas.]  I.  Close- 
ness of  constituent  parts;  compactness. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity;  and  in 
philosophy,  the  density  of  a  body  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  it,  under  a  given  bulk.  If  a  body  of 
equal  bulk  with  another  is  of  double 
the  density,  it  coutains  double  the 
quantity  of  matter.  Or  if  a  body  con- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  matter  as 
another,  but  under  a  less  bulk,  its  den- 
sity is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  bulk 
is  less  than  that  of  the  other.  Hence, 
the  density  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  bulk  or  magnitude. 
The  relative  quantities  of  matter  in 
bodies  are  known  by  their  gravity  or 
weight,  and  when  a  body,  mass,  or 
quantity  of  matter  is  spoken  of,  its 
weight,  or  gravity  is  always  under- 
stood, that  being  the  proper  measure 
of  the  density,  or  quantity  of  matter. 
The  weights  of  different  bodies,  cf 
equal  bulks,  indicate  their  relative  den- 
sities. No  body  is  absolutely  or  per- 
fectly dense ;  that  is,  no  space  is  per- 
fectly full  of  matter,  so  as  to  have  no  va- 
cuity or  interstices  in  it ;  in  other  words 
there  is  no  body  free  from  pores. — • 
2.  Thickness  ;  as,  the  density  of  fog. 
DENT,  n.  [Arm.  danta,  to  gap  or  notch. 
It  seems  to  be  from  dant,  a  tooth ;  Fr. 
dent ;  L.  dens ;  Gr.  «%ov; :  W.  dant;  Pers. 
dandan;  Gipsy  and  Hindoo,  dant,  dan- 
da.  Hence,  Fr.  denteler,  to  dent  or  in- 
dent, to  jag  or  notch.]  1.  Literally,  a 
tooth  or  projecting  point.  But  it  is 
used  to  express  a  gap  or  notch,  or  ra- 
ther a  depression  or  small  hollow  in  a 
solid  body  ;  a  hollow  made  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  harder  body  on  a  softer ;  in- 
dentation.— 2.  A  stroke. 
DENT,  v.  t.  To  m:\ke  a  dent  or  small 
hollow.  [See  INDENT.] 
DENT'AL,  a.  [L.dcntnlis.]  Pertaining 
to  the  teeth.  In  gram.,  formed  or  pro- 
nounced by  the  teeth,  with  the  aid  of  the 
tongue;  a?,  D  and  T  are  dental  letters. 
DENT'AL,  «.  An  articulation  or  let- 
ter formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the 
tongue  against  the  npper  teeth,  or 
against  the  gum,  that  covers  the  root 
of  the  upper  teeth,  as  D,  T,  and  Th.— 
2.  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals,  Deu- 
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talinm,  of  several  species,  inhabiting  a 
shell  of  a  tubular  form  somewhat  coni- 
cal. 

DEN'TAL  FOR'JIULA,  n.  A  notation 
used  to  signify  the  number  and  kind  of 
teeth  of  a  mammiferous  animal,  and 
usually  forming  the  main  element  in  its 
generic  character.  Thus  the  dental 
formula  of  cats  or  the  genus  Felis  is 
incis.  g  ;  canin.  J-,  J  ;  prsemol.  ^,  § ;  mol. 
$,  $  =  30 ;  which  signifies  that  they 
have  six  incisives  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw;  one  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws;  two  prsemolars  or 
false  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw ; 
two  true  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  dental  formula  of  man 
is  incis.  ^;  canin.  -f,  \;  prsemol.  3,  f ; 
molars  ^ ,  \  —  32. 

DENT'ALITE,  n.  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Dentalium. 

DENTA'TA,  n.  [Lat.]  In  mat.,  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It  differs 
from  the  other  cervical  vertebras,  in 
having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper 
part ;  whence  its  name. 

DENT'ATE,      )      a. 

DENTATED,  f  [L. 
dentatus,  from  dens.] 
Toothed.  Having 
sharp  teeth,  with 
concave  edges,  as 
a  dentate  leaf.  A 
dentated  root  is  a 
fleshy  branched  root 
having  tooth-like  prolongations. 

DEN'TATE-CILATE,  a.  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing the  margin  dentate,  and  tipped  with 

DEN'TATE-SIN'UATE,  a.  A  form  in- 
termediate between  dentate  and  sinuate. 

DENTED,  a.  Indented;  impressed 
with  little  hollows. 

DENTEL'LI,  n.  plur.  [It.  dentello.  See 
DKNTlL.]Ornaments  in  cornices  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  teeth ;  modillions. 

DENTICLE,  n.  [L.  denticulus.']  A 
small  tooth  or  projecting  point. 

DENTIC'ULATE,      )  a.     [L.  denticu- 

DENTIC'ULATED,  f  latus,  from  dens, 
a  tooth.]  Having  small  teeth;  as,  a 
denticulate  leaf,  calyx,  or  seed.  In  arch., 
formed  into  dentils. 

DENTICULA'TION,  n.  The  state  of 
being  set  with  small  teeth. 

DENTIFORM,  a.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  tooth. 

DENTIFRICE,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  dens, 
&  tooth,  and  frico,  to  rub.]  A  powder 
or  other  substance  to  be  used  in  clean- 
ing the  teeth.  Burnt  shells  and  charcoal 
pulverized  make  an  excellent  dentifrice. 

DENT'ILE,  n.  A  small  tooth,  as  that 
of  a  saw,  a  term  used  in  conchology. 

DENTILS,  n.  [L.  dens.}  The  little 
cubes  into  which  the  square  member  in 
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the  bed-moulding  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian cornice  is  divided. 
DENTING.     [See  INDENTING.] 
DENTIROS'TRATE,     or      DENTI- 
ROS'TRAL,  a.    Having  the'beak  like 
a  tooth,  as  in  certain  birds,  the  den- 
tirostres. 

DENTIROS'TRES,  n.  [L.  dens,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  inscssorial  birds,  characterized  by 


having  a  notch,  and  tooth-like  process 
on  each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  upper 
mandible.  These  birds  are  rapacious, 
and  prey  on  smaller  and  weaker  birds. 
The  butcher  birds  belong  to  this  tribe. 

DENTIST,  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  clean  and  extract  teeth,  or  repair 
them  when  diseased. 

DENTI"TION,  n.  [L.  dentitio,  from 
dentio,  to  breed  teeth,  from  dens.]  1. 
The  breeding  or  cutting  of  teeth  in  in- 
fancy.— 2.  The  time  of  breeding  teeth. 

DENTIZE,  v.  t.  or  i.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth.] 
to  renew  the  teeth,  or  have  them  re- 
newed. 

DENT'IZED,  pp.  Having  the  teeth 
renewed. 

DENTIZING,  ppr.  Renewing  the 
teeth. 

DENTOID,  <z.  Resembling  a  tooth ; 
shaped  like  a  tooth. 

DENODATE,}  v.t.  [L.denudo;  efeand 

DENODE,  f  nudo,  to  make  bare; 
nudut,  naked.]  To  strip;  to  divest  of 
all  covering ;  to  make  bare  or  naked. 

DENUDATE',      )  a.     [L.    denudatus, 

DENUDATED,  f  naked.]  In  hot.,  a 
term  applied  to  the  polish  or  texture 
of  bodies,  and  denoting  the  reverse  of 
hairy,  downy,  or  any  similar  term. 

DENUDA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  strip- 
ping off  covering;  a  making  bare. — 2. 
In  geol.,  the  act  of  washing  away  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge  or 
other  flood;  the  carrying  away,  by  the 
action  of  running  water,  of  a  portion 
of  the  solid  materials  of  the  land,  by 
which  inferior  rocks  arc  laid  bare; 
strata  exposed. 

DENUDED,  pp.  Stripped;  divested  of 
covering ;  laid  bare. 

DENODING,  ppr.  Stripping  of  cover- 
ing; making  bare. 

DENUN'CIATE,  i>.  t.  [L.  denuncio.] 
To  denounce,-  -which  see. 

DENUNCIATION,  n.  [L.  denunda- 
tio,  from  denuncio.  See  DENOUNCE.] 
1.  Publication;  proclamation;  annun- 
ciation; preaching;  as,  a  faithful  de- 
nunciation of  the  gospel. — 2.  Solemn 
or  formal  declaration,  accompanied 
with  a  menace;  or  the  declaration  of 
intended  evil;  proclamation  of  a  threat ; 
a  public  menace ;  as,  a  denunciation  of 
war,  or  of  wrath.  In  Scots  law,  the 
act  by  which  a  person,  who  has  dis- 
obeyed the  charge  given  on  letters  of 
horning,  is  proclaimed  a  rebel.  The 
proclamation  used  to  be  made  by  a 
messenger  at  arms  in  presence  of  two 
witnesses  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
or  the  market  cross  of  the  head  burgh 
of  the  county  within  which  the  party 
charged  resided.  The  practice  is  now 
discontinued. 

DENUNCIATOR,  n.  He  that  de- 
nounces ;  one  who  publishes  or  pro- 
claims, especially  intended  evil;  one 
who  threaten*. — 2.  An  accuser;  one 
who  informs  against  another. 

DENY',  w.  t.     [Fr.  denier;  L.  denego; 
de  and  neno,  to  deny;  Sw.  neka  ;   W. 
nacu.      Hence,   nan,   Dan.    nej.      The 
sense  is  to  thrust  from.]     1.  To  con- 
tradict; to  gainsay;  to*  declare  a  state- 
ment or  position  not  to  be  true.     \Ve 
deny  what  another  says,  or  we  deny 
a  proposition.  We  dent/  the  truth  of  an 
assertion,  or  the  assertion  itself.     The 
sense  of  this  verb  is  often  expressed  by 
no  or  nay. — 2.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  as, 
we  asked  for  bread,  and  the  man  denied 
us.— 3.  Not  to  afford ;  to  withhold. 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  he  gives,  and  what  denies? 
Pope. 
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4.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  or  neglect  to 
acknowledge;  not  to  confess. 

He  that  denieth  me  before  men,  shall  be 
denied  before  the  angels  of  God  ;  Luke  xii. 
6.  To  reject;  to  disown;  not  to  receive 
or  embrace. 

He  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel ;  1  Tim.  v. 

Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lasts; 
Tit.  ii. 

6.  Not  to  afford  or  yield.  To  deny 
owe'*  self,  is  to  decline  the  gratification 
of  appetites  or  desires ;  to  refrain  from ; 
to  abstain.  The  temperate  man  denies 
himself  the  free  use  of  spirituous  li- 
qu  TS.  I  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.  "God  cannot  deny 
himself."  He  cannot  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  character  and  promises.  He 
cannot  be  unfaithful;  2  Tim.  ii. 

DENY'ING,  ppr.  Contradicting ;  gain- 
saying ;  disowning ;  refusing. 

DEOBSTRUCT,  v.  t.  [L.  de  and  ob- 
sti'uo,  to  stop ;  ob  and  struo,  to  pile.] 
To  remove  obstructions,  or  impedi- 
ments to  a  passage ;  to  clear  from  any 
thing  that  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids 
in  the  proper  ducts  of  the  body;  as,  to 
deobstruct  the  pores  or  lacteals. 

DEOBSTRUCTED,  pp.  Cleared  of 
obstructions ;  opened. 

DEOBSTRUCT'ING,  ppr.  Removing 
impediments  to  a  passage. 

DEOB'STRUENT,  a.  Removing  ob- 
structions; having  power  to  clear  or 
open  the  natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and 
secretions  of  the  body ;  resolving  vis- 
cidities ;  aperient. 

DEOB'STRUENT,  n.  Any  medicine 
which  removes  obstructions  and  opens 
the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  ves- 
sels ;  an  aperient.  Calomel  is  a  power- 
ful deobstruent. 

DE'ODAND,  n.  [L.  Deo  dandus,  to  be 
given  to  God.]  In  England,  a  personal 
chattel  which  is  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and  for  that  reason,  given  to  God, 
that  is,  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  pious  uses,  and  distributed  in 
alms  by  his  high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a 
cart  runs  over  a  man  and  kills  him,  the. 
cart  is  forfeited  as  a  deodand.  Tho 
crown,  however,  most  frequently 
granted  the  right  to  deodands,  within 
certain  limits,  either  to  individuals,  for 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  as  annexed 
to  lands,  in  virtue  of  which  grants  they 
are  now  claimed. 

DEON'ERATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  deonero;  de 
and  onus.]  To  unload. 

DEONTOL'OGY,  n.  [»..,,  due,  and 
Koyof,  discourse.]  The  science  of  duty. 
A  term  assigned  by  the  followers  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  to  their  own  doctrine 
of  ethics,  which  is  founded  on  the  ten- 
dency of  actions  to  promote  happiness. 

DEOP'PILATE,  v.  t.  [L.  de  and  op- 
pilo.]  To  free  from  obstructions ;  to 
clear  a  passage.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEOPPILA'TION,  n.  The  removal  of 
obstructions.  [Lit.  us.] 

DEOP'PILATIVE,  a.  Deobstrnent; 
aperient. 

DEORDINA'TION.t  n.  ~[L.  de  and  or- 
dinatio.]  Disorder. 

DEOS'€ULATE,f  v.  t.  [L.  deosculor.] 
To  kiss. 

DEOSCULA'TION,t  n.     A  kissing. 

DEOX'IDATE,  v.  t.  [de  and  oxidate, 
from  Gr.  ofa,  acid.]  To  deprive  of 
oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of  an 

DEOX'IDATED,  pp.  Reduced  from 
the  state  of  an  oxide. 


DEPARTING 


DEPEND 


DEPENDENTLY 


DEOX'IDATING,     ppr.       Reducing 
from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 
DEOXIDA'TION,    n.      The    act    or 
process  of  reducing  from  the  state  ol 
an  oxide. 

DEOXIDIZA'TIOX,  n.    Deoxidation 
DEOXIDIZE,  t,.  t.    To  deoxidate. 
DEOX'IDIZED,  pp.     Deoxidated. 
DEOX'IDIZING,  ppr.     Deoxidating. 
Note.    Deoxidate  and    deoxidize    are 
synonymous;  but  the  former  is  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
word  deoridization. 

DEOX'YGENATE,  r.  I.    [de  and  oxy- 
genate.']    To  deprive  of  oxygen. 
DEOX'YGENATED,  pp.   Deprived  of 

oxygen. 
DEOX'YGENATING.ppr.  Depriving 

of  oxygen. 
DEOXYGENA'TION,  n.     The  act  or 

operation  of  depriving  of  oxygen. 
DEPAINT,  ».  i.     [Fr.   depeindre,  de- 
peint;  de  untipeindre,  L.  pingo,  to  paint.] 
1.  To  paint;  to  picture;  to  represent 
in  colours,  as  by  painting  the  resem- 
blance of.— 2.  To  describe  in  words. 
DEPAINTED,   pp.     Painted;    repre- 
sented in  colours ;  described. 
DEPAINTER,  n.     A  painter. 
DEPAINTING,  ppr.   Painting;  repre- 
senting in  colours ;  describing. 
DEPART',  v.  i.     [Fr.  departir;  de  and 
partir,  to  separate ;  Sp.  departir.    See 
PART.]     1.  To  go  or  move  from. 

Depart  from  me .  ye  caned,  into  everlast- 
ing flre ;   Matt.  xx*. 

It  is  followed  by  from,  or  from  is  im- 
plied before  the  place  left.  "I  will 
depart  to  my  own  land,"  that  is,  I  will 
depart  from  this  place  to  my  own  land ; 
Num.  x. — 2.  To  go  from ;  to  leave ;  to  de- 
sist, as  from  a  practice.  Jehu  departed 
not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  Je- 
hoshaphat  departed  not  from  the  way 
of  Asa  his  father. — 3.  To  leave;  to  de- 
viate from;  to  forsake;  not  to  adhere 
to  or  follow ;  as,  we  cannot  depart  from 
our  rules. 

I  hare  not  departed  from  thy  judgments ; 
Ps.  cxix. 

4.  To  desist ;  to  leave ;  to  abandon ; 
as,  he  would  not  depart  from  his  pur- 
pose, resolution,  or  demand. — 5.  To  be 
lost ;  to  perish ;  to  vanish ;  as,  bis  glory 
has  departed.— 6.  To  die ;  to  decease  ; 
to  leave  this  world. 

Lord,  now  lettest  thon  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  thy  word;  Luke  ii. 
To  depart  this  life  is  elliptical,  from 
being  understood. — 7.  To  leave;  to  for- 
sake; to  abandon;  as,  to  depart  from 
evil. — 8.  To  cease. 

The  prey  departeth  not;   Nah.  iii. 

9.  To  deviate ;  to  vary  from. 

If  the  plan  of  the  convention  be  found  to 
depart  from  republican  principles.  Madimn. 

10.  To  vary ;  to  deviate  from  the  title 
or  defence  in  pleading. — ll.f  To  part 
with.     To  depart  from  God,  is  to  for- 
sake his  service   and  live  in   sin;  to 
apostatize;   to  revolt;   to   desert   his 
government  and   laws.     God  departs 
from  men,  when  he  abandons  them  to 
their  own  sinful  inclinations,  or  ceases 
to  bestow  on  them  his  favour ;  Hosea  ix 

DEPART.f  "-  t.  To  divide  or  sepa- 
rate; to  part. 

DEPART.t  »•  The  act  of  going  away  ; 
death. — 2.+  Division ;  separation. 

DEPARTED,  pp.  Gone  from;  vanish, 
ed;  dead. 

DEPARTER.t  «•  One  who  refines 
metals  by  separation. 

DEPARTING,  ppr.  Going  from; 
leaving ;  desisting  ;  forsaking ;  vanish- 
ing; dying. 


DEPARTING,  n.  A  going  away;  sepa- 
ration. 

DEPARTMENT,  n.  [Fr.  departement; 
Sp.  departimiento.]  1.  Literally,  a  se- 
paration or  division;  hence,  a  separate 
part,  or  portion  ;  a  division  of  terri- 
tory ;  as,  the  departments  of  France. — 
2.  A  separate  allotment  or  part  of 
business ;  a  distinct  province,  in  which 
a  class  of  duties  are  allotted  to  a  par- 
ticular person;  as,  the  department  of 
state,  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  state ; 
the  treasury  department;  the  department 
of  war. — 3.  A  separate  station ;  as,  the 
admirals  had  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

DEPARTMENTAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  department,  or  division. 

DEPARTURE,  «.  The  act  of  going 
away;  a  moving  from  or  leaving  a 
place ;  as,  a  departure  from  London 

2.  Death ;  decease ;  removal  from  the 
present  life. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand  ;  3 
Tim.  iv. 

3.  A   forsaking ;  abandonment ;  as,  a 
departure  from  evil. — 1.  A  desisting; 
as,  a  departure  from  a  purpose. — 5. 
Ruin;  destruction;  Ezek.  xxvi. — 6.  A 
deviation  from  the  title  or  defence  in 
pleading. — 7.   In   navigation,  the   dis- 
tance of  two  places  on  the  same  par- 
allel, counted  in  miles  of  the  equator. 
When  a  ship  sails  upon  a  rhumb  line, 
the  departure  which  she  makes  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  intermediate  meridian 
distances,  computed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  distance  sailed  is  divided  into 
indefinitely  small   equal  parts.      [See 
MERIDIAN  DISTANCE.] 

DEPAS'CENT,  a.  [L.  depascens,  de- 
pascor;  de  and  patcor,  to  feed.]  Feed- 
ing. 

DEPAS'TURE,  v.  t.  [Lat.  depatcor, 
supra.]  To  eat  up  ;  to  consume. 

DEPAS'TURE,  v.  i.  To  feed  ;  to  graze. 

If  A  man  takes  in  a  hone,  or  other  cattle, 

to  graze  and  depasture  in  his  grounds,  which 

the  law  calls  agistment  Blackttone. 

DEPASTURED,  pp.  Eaten  up;  con- 
sumed by  grazing  upon. 

DEPASTURING,  ppr.  Feeding;  graz- 
ing; eating  up. 

DEPAU'PERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depaupero; 
rfeand  pauper o,to  beggar,  horn  pauper, 
poor.]  To  make  poor  ;  to  impoverish  ; 
to  deprive  of  fertility  or  richness;  as, 
to  depauperate  the  soil  or  the  blood. 

DEPAU'PERATED,  pp.  Impoverish- 
ed ;  made  poor.  In  Dot.,  imperfectly 
developed;  looking  as  if  ill-formed 
from  want  of  sufficient  nutriment. 

DEPAU'PE  R  ATIN  G.ppr.Impoverish- 
ing;  making  poor. 

DEPE€'TIBLE,t  a.  [Lat.  depecto,  to 
comb.]  Tough ;  thick. 

DEPEIN€T,t  v.  t:  [L.  depingo.}  To 
paint. 

DEPEND',  t>.  i.  [L.  dependeo;  de  and 
pendeo,  to  hang;  Fr.  dependre.]  1.  To 
hang ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fasten- 
ed or  attached  to  something  above ; 
followed  by  from. 

From  the  frozen  beard 
Long  icicles  depend.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  connected  with  any  thing,  as 
the  cause  of  its  existence  or  of  its  ope- 
ration and  effects  ;  to  rely  on ;  to  have 
such  connection  with  any  thing  as  a 
cause,  that  without  it,  the  effect  would 
not  be  produced;  followed  by  on  or 
upon.  We  depend  on  God  for  exist- 
ence ;  we  depend  on  air  for  respiration ; 
vegetation  depends  on  heat  and  mois- 
ture ;  the  infant  depends  on  its  parents 

for  support;  the  peace  of  society  de- 
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pendf  on  good  laws  and  a  faithful  ad- 
ministration.— 3.  To  adhere;  to  hold 
to  ;  to  be  retained.  [See  DEPENDENT.] 
— 4.  To  be  in  suspense ;  to  be  unde- 
termined ;  as,  the  cause  still  depends. 
But  the  verb  is  seldom  used  in  this 
sense.  We  use  the  participle  ;  as,  tho 
suit  is  still  depending  in  court.  [See 
PKNTMN-G.]— 5.  To  rely;  to  rest  with 
confidence;  to  trust;  to  confide;  to 
have  full  confidence  or  belief.  We  de- 
pend on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our 
friends.  We  depend  on  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  at  the  usual  hour.  Depend  on 
it,  the  knave  will  deceive  us. —  To  de- 
pend on  or  upon,  to  rely ;  to  trust  in, 
with  confidence. 

DEPEND'ABLE,f  a.  That  may  be  de- 
pended on ;  as,  dependable  friendships 

DEPEND'ENCE,orDEPEND'  tNCE 
DEPENDENCY,  or  DEPEND'AN- 
CY,  n.  A  state  of  hanging  down  from 
a  supporter.  — 2.  Any  thing  hanging 
down ;  a  series  of  things  hanging  to 
another. 

And  made  a  long  dependence  from  the  bongrh. 
Drydei,. 

3.  Concatenation;  connection  by  which 
one  thing  is  sustained  by  another,  in 
its  place,  operations,  or  effects,  or  is 
affected  by  it. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
Tho  strong  connections,  nice  dependeneift. 

Pope. 

4.  A  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of 
another;  a  state  of  oeing  subject  to 
the  will  of  an  intelligent  cause,  or  to 
the  power  and  operation  of  any  other 
cause  ;  inability  to  sustain  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of.     We  ought  to  feel  our 
dependence  on  God  for  life  and  support. 
The  child  should  be  sensible  of  his  de- 
pendence on  his  parents.     In  the  natu- 
ral and  moral  world,  we  observe  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  another. 

5.  Reliance;  confidence;  trust ;  a  rest- 
ing on ;  as,  we  may  have  a  firm  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  God 6. 

Accident ;  that  of  which  the  existence 
presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
else ;  that  which  pertains  to  something 
else  ;  as  modes  which  are  considered  as 
dependences  oraffections  of  substances. 
— 7.  That  which  is  attached  to,  but 
subordinate  to  something  else  ;  as,  this 
earth  and  its  dependencies. — 8.  A  terri- 
tory remote  from  the  kingdom  or  state 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its 
dominion  ;  as  distant  islands  or  conn- 
tries.     Great  Britain  has  its  dependen- 
cies in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

DEPEND'ENT,  or  DEPEND'ANT,  a. 

Hanging  down ;  as,  a  dependent  leaf. 

The  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent. 

Peacham. 

2.  Subject  to  the  power  of ;  at  the  dis- 
posal of;  not  able  to  exist  or  sustain 
itself  without  the  will  or  power  of. 
Thus,  we  are  dependent  on  God  and  his 
providence ;  an  effect  may  be  depend- 
ent on  some  unknown  cause. — 3.  Re- 
lying on  for  support  or  favour ;  unable 
to  subsist  or  to  perform  any  thing, 
without  the  aid  of.  Children  are  de- 
pendent on  their  parents  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  pupil  is  dependent  on 
his  preceptor  for  instruction. 

DEPEND'ENT,  or  DEPEND'ANT,  n. 
One  who  is  at  the  disposal  of  another ; 
one  who  is  sustained  by  another,  or 
who  relies  on  another  for  support  or 
favour;  a  retainer;  as,  the  prince  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  de- 
pendents. 

DEPEND'ENTLY,  or  DEPEND'- 
ANTLY,  adv.  In  a  dependent  manner. 


DEPLETION 


DEPONENT 


DEPOSER 


DEPEND'ER,  n.  One  who  depends; 
a  dependent. 

DEPENDING,  ppr.  Hanging  down  ; 
relying. — 2.  a.  Pending  ;  undecided ; 
as  a  suit,  a  question,  or  an  action. 

DEPER'DIT,  a.  [L.  deperdittu.]  That 
which  is  lost  or  destroyed. 

DEPERDI"TION,  n.  Loss;  destruc- 
tion. [See  PrcnniTiON.] 

DEPHLEG'MATE,  t>.  t.  [de  and  Gr. 
«A!)-*«,  phlegm,  from  ?/!>»,  to  burn.] 
To  deprive  of  superabundant  water, 
as  by  evaporation  or  distillation,  used 
of  spirits  and  acids  ;  to  clear  spirit  or 
acids  of  aqueous  matter ;  to  rectify. 
[Dephlegm  is  used  by  Boyle.] 

DEPHLEG'MATED,  a.  or  pp.  Puri- 
fied. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION,  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  separating  water  from  spirits 
and  acids,  by  evaporation  or  repeated 
distillation ;  called  also  concentration, 
particularly  when  acids  are  the  sub- 
ject. [  The  term  is  now  nearly  obsolete  ] 

DEPHLEG'MEDNESS,t  n.  A  state  of 
being  freed  from  water. 

DEPHLOfilS'TICATE,  v.  t.  [de  and 
Gr.  Qteyif-res,  burnt,  inflammable,  from 
»*»>•<?«,  to  burn.  See  PHLOGISTON.] 
To  deprive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  sup- 
posed principle  of  inflammability. 

DEPHLOGIS'TICATED,  pp.  De- 
prived of  phlogiston.  It  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  oxygenated. — Dephlo- 
gisticaled  air,  is  an  elastic  fluid  capa- 
ble of  supporting  animal  life  and  flame 
much  longer  than  common  air.  It  is 
now  called  oxygen,  oxygen  gas,  or  vi- 
tal air. 

DEPHLOGIS'TICATING,  ppr.  De- 
priving of  phlogiston. 

DEPHLOGISTICA'TION.n.  The  ope- 
ration by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of 
phlogiston.  [Lit.  its.] 

DEPICT',  v.  t.  [L.  depingo,  depictum; 
de  and  pingo,  to  paint.]  1.  To  paint ; 
to  portray ;  to  form  a  likeness  in  co- 
lours ;  as,  to  depict  a  lion  on  a  shield. 
2.  To  describe;  to  represent  in  words; 
as,  the  poet  depicts  the  virtues  of  his 
hero  in  glowing  language. 

DEPICT'ED,  pp.  Painted;  represent- 
ed in  colours ;  described. 

DEPIGT'ING,  ppr.  Painting;  repre- 
senting in  colours,  or  in  words. 

DEPIC'TION.n.  A  painting  or  depict- 
ing. 

DEPICTURE,  B.  t.  [de  and  picture.] 
To  paint ;  to  picture  ;  to  represent  in 
colours.  [See  DEPICT.] 

DEPICTURED,  pp.  Painted ;  repre- 
sented in  colours. 

DEP'ILATE,  B.  t.  [L.  depilo;  de  and 
pilus,  hair.]  To  strip  of  hair. 

DEP'ILATED,  pp.  Deprived  of  hair. 

DEP'ILATING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
hair. 

DEPILA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling 
oft1  the  hair. 

DEPIL'ATORY,  a.  Having  the  quality 
or  power  to  take  off  hair  and  make 
bald. 

DEPIL'ATORY,  n.  Any  application 
which  is  used  to  take  off  the  hair  of  an 
animal  body,  without  injuring  the  tex- 
ture of  the  skin;  such  as  lime  and  orpi- 
ment,  or  a  plaster  of  pitch  and  rosin 

DEP'ILOUS,  a.  Without  hair. 

DEPLANTA'TION,  n.  [L.  deplanto.] 
The  act  of  taking  up  plants  frotn  beds. 

DEPLE'TION,  n.  [L.  depleo;  de  and 
pleo,  to  fill.]  The  act  of  emptying ; 
particularly,  in  the  medical  art,  the 
act  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  by  venesection; 
bloodletting. 


DEPLETORY,  a.  Calculated  to  ob- 
viate fulness  of  habit. 

DEPLICA'TION,  n.  [L.  de  and  plico, 
to  fold.]  An  unfolding,  untwisting,  or 
unplaiting. 

DEPLORABLE,  a.  [See  DF.PI.ORF..] 
That  may  be  deplored  or  lamented ; 
lamentable ;  that  demands  or  causes 
lamentation:  hence,  sad;  calamitous; 
grievous;  miserable;  wretched;  as, 
the  evils  of  life  are  deplorable;  the 
pagan  world  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. [Deplorate,  in  a  like  sense,  is 
not  used.] — 2.  In  popular  use,  low  ; 
contemptible;  pitiable;  as,  deplorable 
stupidity. 

DEPLORABLENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  deplorable ;  misery  ;  wretched- 
ness ;  a  miserable  state. 

DEPLORABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
be  deplored  ;  lamentably ;  miserably  ; 
as,  manners  are  deplorably  corrupt. 

DEFLORATION,  n.  The  act  of  la- 
menting. In  music,  a  dirge  or  mourn- 
ful strain. 

DEPLORE,  v.  t.  [L.  deploro;  de  and 
ploro,  to  howl,  to  wail ;  Fr.  deplorer.] 
To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  mourn  ;  to 
feel  or  express  deep  and  poignant  grief 
for.  We  deplored  the  death  of  Nelson. 

DEPLORED.pp.  Lamented; bewailed; 
deeply  regretted. 

DEPIX>REDLY,t  adv.  Lamentably. 

DEPLORE  R,  n.  One  who  deplores,  or 
deeply  laments ;  a  deep  mourner. 

DEPLORING,  ppr.  Bewailing;  deeply 
lamenting. 

DEPLORING,  n.  Act  of  deploring. 

DEPLORINGLY,  adv.  In  a  deploring 
manner. 

DEPLOY',  ti.  t.  [Fr.  deploy er ;  de  and 
player,  or  plier,  to  fold ;  L.  plico;  Gr. 
»xs«»:  Arm.  plega;  W.  plygn.  Deploy 
is  only  a  different  orthography  of  rfe- 
plier,  Sp.  desplegar,  to  display.]  To 
display  ;  to  open  ;  to  extend  in  a  line 
of  small  depth,  an  army,  a  division  or 
a  battalion,  which  has  been  previously 
formed  in  one  or  more  columns;  this 
may  be  done  either  for  a  review,  or 
preparatory  to  making  a  charge  upon 
the  enemy  ;  a  military  term. 

DEPLOY',  B.  i.  To  open  ;  to  extend ;  to 
form  a  more  extended  front  or  line.  A 
column  is  said  to  deploy,  when  the  di- 
visions open  or  extend  to  form  a  line, 
on  any  given  division. 

DEPLOY'ED,  pp.  Opened;  displayed; 
extended. 

DEPLOY'ING,  ppr.  Opening;  extend- 
ing; displaying. 

DEPLUMATION,  n.  [See  DEPI.UMB.] 
The  stripping  or  falling  off  of  plumes 
or  feathers. — 2.  A  tumour  of  the  eye- 
lids with  loss  of  hair. 

DEPLCME,  v.  t.  [L.  deplumo;  de  and 
pluma,  a  feather.]  To  strip  or  pluck 
off  feathers ;  to  deprive  of  plumage. 

DEPLUMED,  pp.  Stripped  of  feathers 
or  plumes. 

DEPLUMING,  ppr.  Stripping  off 
plumes  or  feathers. 

DEPO'LARIZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
polarity.  [See  PoLAJUTT.l 

DEPONE.f  t>.  t.  [L.  depono.]  To  lay 
down  as  a  pledge ;  to  wage. 

DEPON'E,  v.  i.  In  Scots  law,  to  testify 
on  oath,  in  a  court  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical. — 2.  To  deposit. 

DEPO'NENT,  a.  [L.  deponent,  depono; 
de  and  pono,  to  lay.]  1.  Laying  down. 
— 2.  A  deponent  verb,  in  the  Latin 
Grammar,  is  a  verb  which  has  a  pas- 
sive termination,  with  an  active  signi- 
fication, and  wants  one  of  the  passive 
participles  ;  as,  Inr/uor,  to  speak. 


DEPO'NENT,  n.  One  who  deposes,  or 
gives  a  deposition  under  oath ;  one 
who  gives  written  testimony  to  be 
used  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
one  who  gives  answers  under  oath  to 
interrogatories  exhibited  in  chancery. 
— 2.  A  deponent  verb. 

DEPOP'ULATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depopulor; 
de  and  popular,  to  ravage  or  lay  waste, 
from  populus,  people.]  To  dispeople ; 
to  unpeople ;  to  deprive  of  inhabi- 
tants, whether  by  death,  or  by  expul- 
sion. It  is  not  synonymous  with  lay- 
ing waste  or  destroying,  being  limited 
to  the  loss  of  inhabitants  ;  as,  an  army 
or  a  famine  may  depopulate  a  country. 
It  rarely  expresses  an  entire  loss  of 
inhabitants,  but  often  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers.  The  deluge 
nearly  depopulated  the  earth. 

DEPOP'ULATE,  v.  i.  To  become  dis- 
peopled. 

DEPOPULATED,  pp.  Dispeopled; 
deprived  of  inhabitants. 

DEPOPULATING, ?>pr.  Dispeopling; 
depriving  of  inhabitants. 

DEPOPULATION,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
peopling ;  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
inhabitants. 

DEPOP'ULATOR,  n.  One  who  de- 
populates ;  one  who  destroys  or  ex- 
pels the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  or 
country;  a  dispeopler. 

DEPORT,  B.  t.  [Fr.  deporter;  L.  de- 
porto;  de  and  porto,  to  carry.]  l.With 
the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  carry;  to 
demean ;  to  behave. 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince. 

Pope. 

2.  To   transport ;   to  carry  away,  or 
from  one  country  to  another. 

He  told  us,  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain, 
with  a  hundred  others  like  himself.  Walth. 

DEPORT,  n.  Behaviour;  carriage;  de- 
meanour ;  deportment ;  as,  goddess- 
like  deport.  [A  poetic  word.] 

DEPORT A'TION,  n.  Transportation; 
a  carrying  away ;  a  removal  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  to  a  distant 
place ;  exile  ;  banishment. 

DEPORTED,  pp.  Carried  away;  trans- 
ported; banished. 

DEPORTING,  ppr.  Carrying  away; 
removing  to  a  distant  place  or  coun- 
try; transporting;  banishing. 

DEPORTMENT,  n.  [Fr.  deportement.] 
Carriage ;  manner  of  acting  in  rela- 
tion to  the  duties  of  life ;  behaviour  ; 
demeanour;  conduct;  management. 

DEPOSABLE,  a.  That  may  be  deposed 
or  deprived  of  office. 

DEPOSAL,  n.  The  act  of  deposing,  or 
divesting  of  office. 

DEPOSE,  B.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  deposer; 
L.  depono,  depositum;  de  and  pono,  to 
lay  or  put.]  1.  To  lay  down;  to 
throw;  to  let  fall;  as,  the  flood  de- 
posed fine  particles  of  earth  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  In  this  sense,  we 
now  use  deposit. — 2.  To  reduce  from  a 
throne  or  other  high  station  ;  to  de- 
throne ;  to  degrade ;  to  divest  of  of- 
fice ;  as,  to  depose  a  king  pr  a  pope. — • 

3.  To  give  testimony  on  oath,  espe- 
cially to  give  testimony  which  is  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  to  give  answers  to 
interrogatories,  intended  as  evidence 
in  a  court. — 4.  To  lay  aside. — 5.f  To 
take  away ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest. — C.f 
To  examine  on  oath. 

DEPOSE,  v.  i.  To  bear  witness. 
DEPOSED,  pp.  Dethroned;  degraded; 

testified. 
DEPOSER,  n.     One  who  deposes  or 

degrades  from  office. 


DEPOSITION 


DEPRECATINGLY 


DEPREHENSIBLE 


DEPOSING, ppr.  Dethroning;  degrad- 
ing ;  bearing  witness. 
DEPOSING,  n.  The  act  of  dethroning. 
DEPOS'IT,  v.  t.  (s  as  z).  [L.  depositum, 
from  depono.]  1.  To  lay  down ;  to  lay ; 
to  throw  down.  A  crocodile  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  A  bird  deposits 
eggs  in  a  nest.  An  inundation  deposits 
particles  of  earth  on  a  meadow. — 2.  To 
lay  up  ;  to  lay  in  a  place  for  preserva- 
tion. We  deposit  the  produce  of  the 
-earth  in  barns,  cellars,  or  storehouses. 
We  deposit  goods  in  a  warehouse,  and 
books  in  a  library. — 3.  To  lodge  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  for  safe-keeping  or 
other  purpose ;  to  commit  to  the  care 
of;  to  intrust;  to  commit  to  one  as  a 
pledge.  We  say,  the  bond  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney;  money  is 
deposited  as  a  pledge,  or  security. — 4. 
To  lay  aside.  [Lit.  us.] 
DEPOS'IT,  n.  1.  That  which  is  laid  or 
thrown  down;  any  matter  laid  or 
thrown  down,  or  lodged.  That  which 
having  been  suspended  or  carried 
along  in  a  medium  lighter  than  itself, 
at  length  subsides,  as  mud,  gravel, 
stones,  detritus,  organic  remains,  &c. 
A  term  much  used  in  geology. 

The  depntit  already  formed  affording  to 
tlie  succeeding  portions  of  the  charged  fluid, 
a  basis.  Kirwan. 

2.  Any  thing  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
another;  a  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  thing 
given  as  security,  or  for  preservation ; 
as  these  papers  are  committed  to  you 
as  a  sacred  deposit ;  he  has  a  deposit 
of  money  in  his  hands. — 3.  A  place 
where  things  are  deposited ;  a  deposi- 
tory.— 4.  A  city  or  town  where  goods 
are  lodged  for  safe-keeping  or  for 
reshipment.  [Fr.  depot.]  In  deposit, 
in  a  state  of  pledge,  or  for  safe-keeping. 
DEPOSITARY,  n.  [Fr.  depositaire ; 
Low  L.  depositarius.]  1.  A  person 
with  whom  any  thing  is  left  or  lodged 
in  trust;  one  to  whom  a  thing  is  com- 
mitted for  safe-keeping,  or  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  a  trustee ; 
a  guardian.  The  Jews  were  the  de- 
positaries of  the  sacred  writings. — 2. 
In  law,  one  to  whom  goods  are  bailed 
to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  a 
recompence. 

DEPOSIT A'TION,  or  DEPO'SIT,  n. 
In  Scots  law,  a  contract  by  which  a 
subject  belonging  to  one  person  is  en- 
trusted to  the  gratuitous  custody  of 
another,  to  be  re-delivered  on  demand. 
He  that  deposits  or  gives  into  custody, 
is  called  a  depositor  ;  and  the  person 
with  whom  the  deposit  is  made,  is 
called  the  depositary.  A  proper  cle- 
positation  is  one  where  a  special  sub- 
ject is  deposited  to  be  restored  with- 
out alteration.  An  improper  denosita- 
tion  is  one  where  money  or  other 
fungibles  are  deposited  to  be  returned 
in  kind. 

DEPOSITING,  ppr.  Laying  down; 
pledging;  repositing. 
DEPOSITION,  n.  [L.  depontio.]  1. 
The  act  of  laying  or  throwing  down; 
as,  soil  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
fine  particles,  during  a  flood. — 2.  That 
which  is  thrown  down ;  that  which  is 
lodged ;  as,  banks  are  sometimes  de- 
positions of  alluvial  matter. — 3.  The  act 
of  giving  testimony  under  oath. — 4.  The 
attested  written  testimony  of  a  witness; 
an  affidavit  — 5.  The  act  of  dethroning 
a  king,  or  the  degrading  of  a  person 
from  an  office  or  station ;  a  divesting 
of  sovereignty,  or  of  office  and  dignity 
a  depriving  of  clerical  orders.  A  de- 
position differs  from  abdication;  an  ab- 


dication being  voluntary,  and  a  deposi- 
tion compulsory. 

DEPOSITOR,  n.  One  who  makes  a 
deposit. 

DEPOSITORY,  n.  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  lodged  for  safe-keeping.  A 
warehouse  is  a  depository  for  goods ;  a 
clerk's  office,  for  records. 

DEPOS'ITUM,  n.  A  deposit.  [Not 
English,  nor  in  use.] 

DEPO'T,  n.  (depo'.)  [Fr.]  1.  A  military 
depository  for  army  stores. — 2.  An 
appropriated  fort,  or  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  recruits,  or  detached  parties 
belonging  to  different  regiments. — 3. 
In  sieges,  a  particular  place  at  the  tail 
of  the  trenches  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  place,  where  the  troops 
generally  assemble  who  are  ordered  to 
attack  the  outworks. 

DEPRAV A'TION,  n.  [L.  depravatio. 
See  DEPBAVK.]  1.  The  act  of  making 
bad  or  worse;  the  act  of  corrupting. 
— 2.  The  state  of  being  made  bad  or 
worse;  degeneracy;  a  state  in  which 
good  qualities  are  lost,  or  impaired. 
We  speak  of  the  depravation  of  morals, 
manners  or  government ;  of  the  heart 
or  mind;  of  nature,  taste,  &c.— 3.f 
Censure ;  defamation. 

DEPRAVE,  v.  t.  [L.  depravo  ;  de  and 
pravus,  crooked,  perverse,  wicked.] 
1.  To  make  bad  or  worse;  to  impair 
good  qualities ;  to  make  bad  qualities 
worse;  to  vitiate;  to  corrupt ;  as,  to  de- 
prave manners,  morals,  government, 
laws;  to  deprave  the  heart,  mind,  will, 
understanding,  taste,  principles,  ttc. — 
2.-f  To  defame;  to  vilify. 

DEPRAVED,  pp.  Made  bad  or  worse; 
vitiated;  tainted;  corrupted.  —  2.  a. 
Corrupt;  wicked ;  destitute  of  holiness 
or  good  principles. 

DEPRAVEDLY,  adv.  In  a  corrupt 
manner. 

DEPRAVEDNESS,  n.  Corruption; 
taint ;  a  vitiated  state. 

DEPRAVEMENT,  n.  A  vitiated  state. 

DEPRAVER,  n.  A  corrupter;  he  who 
vitiates;  a  vilifier. 

DEPRAVING, ppr.  Making  bad;  cor- 
rupting. 

DEPRAVING,t  n.  A  traducing. 

DEPRAVINGLY,  adv.  In  a  depraving 
manner. 

DEPRAVITY,  n.  Corruption ;  a  viti- 
ated state;  as,  the  depravity  of  man- 
ners and  morals. — 2.  A  vitiated  state 
of  the  heart;  wickedness;  corruption 
of  moral  principles ;  destitution  of  holi- 
ness or  good  principles. 

DEP'RECABLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  de- 
precated. 

DEP'RECATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depreco;  de 
and  precor,  to  pray.  See  PRAT  and 
PREACH.]  1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray 
or  entreat  that  a  present  evil  may  be  re- 
moved, or  an  expected  one  averted.  We 
should  all  deprecate  the  return  of  war. 
The  judgments  we  would  deprecate  are 
not  removed.  Smallridge. 

2.  More  generally,  to  regret ;  to  have 
or  to  express  deep  sorrow  at  a  present 
evil,  or  at  one  that  may  occur.  This 
word  is  seldom  used  to  express  actual 
prayer;  but  it  expresses  deep  regret 
that  an  evil  exists  or  may  exist,  which 
implies  a  strong  desire  that  it  may  be 
removed  or  averted. — 3.  To  implore 
mercy  of.  [Improper.] 
DEP'RE€ATED,  pp.  Prayed  against; 

deeply  regretted. 

DEP'RECATING,  ppr.  Praying 
against ;  regretting. 

DEP'RE€ATINGLY,  adv.  By  depre- 
cation. 
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DEPRECATION,  n.  A  praying 
against;  a  praying  that  an  evil  may  be 
removed  or  prevented. — 2.  Entreaty; 
petitioning;  an  excusing;  a  begging 
pardon  for. 

DEP'RE€ATOR,  n.  One  who  depre- 

DEP'RECATORY,  >  a.  That  serves  to 

DEP'RECATIVE,  f  deprecate;  tend- 
ing to  remove  or  avert  evil  by  prayer  ; 
as,  deprecatory  letters. — 2.  Having  the 
form  of  prayer. 

DEPRE'CIATE, ti.  t.  [Low  L.  depretio; 
de  and  pretium,  price;  Fr.  dcpriser. 
See  PRICE.]  1.  To  lessen  the  price  ot 
a  thing;  to  cry  down  the  price  or 
value. — 2.  To  undervalue;  to  represent 
as  of  little  value  or  merit,  or  of  less 
value  than  is  commonly  supposed;  as, 
one  author  is  apt  to  depreciate  the 
works  of  another,  or  to  depreciate  their 
worth. — 3.  To  lower  value.  The  issue 
of  a  superabundance  of  notes  depreci- 
ates them,  or  depreciates  their  value. 

DEPRE'CIATE,  v.  i.  To  fall  in  value; 
to  become  of  less  worth.  A  paper 
currency  will  depreciate,  unless  it  is 
convertible  into  specie.  Estates  are 
apt  to  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  ten- 
ants on  short  leases. 

DEPRECIATED,  pp.  Lessened  in 
value  or  price;  undervalued. 

DEPRECIATING,  ppr.  Lessening  the 
price  or  worth ;  undervaluing. — 2.  Fall- 
ing in  value. 

DEPRECIATION,  n.  The  act  of  les- 
sening or  crying  down  price  or  value. 
— 2.  The  falling  of  value ;  reduction  of 
worth ;  as,  the  depreciation  of  bills  of 
credit. 

DEPRE'CIATIVE,  a.  Undervaluing. 

DEP'REDATE,«.  t.  [L.  deprcedor ;  de 
and  pr&dor,  to  plunder,  prteda,  prey,  j 

1.  To  plunder;  to  rob;  to  pillage;  to 
take  the  property  of  an  enemy  or  of  a 
foreign  country  by  force ;  as,  the  army 
depredated  the  enemy's  country. 

That  kind  of  war  which  depredates  and 
distresses  individuals.  Marshall. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  waste;  to  spoil.— 

3.  To  devour;  to  destroy  by  eating;  as, 
wild  animals  depredate  the  corn. 

DEP'REDATE,  v.  i.  To  take  plunder 
or   prey;  to   commit   waste;    as,   the 
troops  depredated  on  the  country. 
DEP'REDATED,  pp.  Soiled;  plunder- 

ed;  wasted;  pillaged. 
DEP'REDATING,  ppr.    Plundering; 

robbing;  pillaging. 

DEPREDA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  plun- 
dering ;  a  robbing  ;  a  pillaging.  —  2. 
Waste;  consumption;  a  taking  away 
by  any  act  of  violence.  The  sea  often 
makes  depredations  on  the  land.  In- 
temperance commits  depredations  on 
the  constitution. — Depredation  orlfer- 
ship,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  offence  of 
driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or  other 
bestial  by  the  masterful  force  of  arm- 
ed persons. 

DEP'REDATOR,  n.    One  who  plun- 
ders, or  pillages;  a  spoiler;  a  waster. 
DEP'REDATORY,     a.     Plundering; 

spoiling;  consisting  in  pillaging. 
DEPREHEND',  v.  t.  [L.  deprehendo; 
de  and  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize.]     1. 
To  catch ;  to  take  unawares  or  by  sur- 
prise; to  seize,  as  a  person  committing 
an  unlawful  act. — 2.  To  detect ;  to  dis- 
cover; to  obtain  the  knowledge  of. 
DEPREHEND'ED,  pp.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  caught ;  seized ;  discovered. 
DEPREHEND'ING,  ppr.  Taking  un. 
awares;  catching;  seizing;  discovering. 
DEPREHEN'SIBLE,  a.  That  may  be 
caught,  or  discovered. 


DEPRIMENT 


DEPTH 


DEPUTING 


DEPREHEN'SIBLENESS,    n.     Cap- 

ableness  of  being  caught  or  discovered. 
DEPREHEN'SION,  n.  A  catching  or 
seizing;  a  discovery.  [Deprehend  and 
its  derivatives  are  little  used.] 
DEPRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  depressus,  deprimo  ; 
de  and  pressus,  premo,  to  press.]  1 .  To 
press  down ;  to  press  to  a  lower  state 
or  position  ;  as,  to  depress  the  end  of  a 
tube,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. — 2.  To 
let  fall ;  to  bring  down ;  as,  to  depress 
the  eye.— 3.  To  render  dull  or  languid; 
to  limit  or  diminish ;  as,  to  depress  com- 
merce.—4.  To  sink;  to  lower;  to  de- 
ject; to  make  sad  ;  as,  to  depress  the 
spirits  or  the  mind. — 5.  To  humble;  to 
abase ;  as,  to  depress  pride. — 6.  To  sink 
in  altitude ;  to  cause  to  appear  lower 
or  nearer  the  horizon ;  as,  a  man  sailing 
toward  the  equator  depresses  the  pole. 
• — 7.  To  impoverish ;  to  lower  in  tem- 
poral estate ;  as,  misfortunes  and  losses 
have  depressed  the  merchants. — 8.  To 
lower  in  value;  as,  to  depress  the  price 
of  stock. 

DEPRESS'ED,  pp.  Pressed  or  forced 
down;  lowered;  dejected;  dispirited; 
sad;  humbled;  sunk;  rendered  languid. 
—2.  In  hot.,  a  depressed  leaf  is  hollow 
in  the  middle,  or  having  the  disk  more 
depressed  than  the  sides ;  used  of  suc- 
culent leaves,  and  opposed  to  convex. 
In  zool.,  the  whole  or  part  of  an  ani- 
mal is  so  called  when  its  vertical  sec- 
tion is  shorter  than  the  transverse. 

DEPRESSING,  ppr.  Pressing  down  ; 
lowering  in  place ;  letting  fall ;  sinking ; 
dejecting;  abashing;  impoverishing; 
rendering  languid. 

DEPRESS'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  depress- 
ing manner. 

DEPRESSION,  n.  The  act  of  pressing 
down ;  or  the  state  of  being  pressed 
down;  a  low  state. — 2.  A  hollow;  a 
sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface ;  or  a 
forcing  inward;  as,  roughness  consist- 
ing in  little  protuberances  and  depres- 
sions ;  the  depression  of  the  skull. — 3. 
The  act  of  humbling;  abasement;  as, 
the  depression  of  pride;  the  depression 
of  the  nobility.^-4.  A  sinking  of  the 
spirits ;  dejection ;  a  state  of  sadness ; 
want  of  courage  or  animation ;  as,  de- 
pression of  the  mind.— 5.  A  low  state 
of  strength ;  a  state  of  body  succeeding 
debility  in  the  formation  of  disease. — 
6.  A  low  state  of  business  or  of  pro- 
perty.—7.  The  sinking  of  the  polar  star 
toward  the  horizon,  as  a  person  recedes 
from  the  pole  toward  the  equator. 
Also,  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the 
horizon  below,  which  is  measured  by 
an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azi- 
muth, passing  through  the  star,  inter- 
cepted between  the  star  and  the  hori- 
zon.— 8.  In  alge.,  the  depression  of  an 
equation,  is  the  reduction  of  it  to  a 
lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of 
it  by  a  common  factor.  In  this  way  a 
biquadratic  equation  may  be  reduced 
to  a  cubic  equation  ;  a  cubic  to  a  quad- 
ratic equation.— Angle  of  depression, 
the  angle  by  which  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object, 
dips  below  the  horizon.  [See  DIP.] 

DEPRESS'IVE,  a.  Able  or  tending  to 
depress  or  cast  down. 

DEPRESS'OR,  n.  He  that  presses 
down;  an  oppressor. — 2.  In  anat.,  a 
muscle  that  depresses  or  draws  down 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached;  as, 
the  depressor  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  called  also  depriment 
or  depriwens. 

DEP'RIMENT,  n.  [L.  deprimo,  to  de- 
press.] Depression.  Deprimens  is  the 


epithet  given  to  a  muscle  which  de- 
presses the  globe  of  the  eye. 
DEPRIVABLE,    a.    [See    DEPRIVE.] 
That  may  be  deprived. 

A  chaplain  shall  be   deprivable  by  the 
founder,  not  by  the  bishop.  Encyc. 

[See  DEPRIVE,  No.  4.] 
DEPRIVATION,  n.  [See  DEPRIVE.] 
The  act  oi'  depriving;  a  taking  away. — 
2.  A  state  of  being  deprived ;  loss ; 
want ;  bereavement  by  loss  of  friends 
or  of  goods. — 3.  In  law,  the  act  of  di- 
vesting a  bishop  or  other  clergyman  of 
his  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity  ;  the 
taking  away  of  a  preferment;  deposi- 
tion. This  is  of  two  kinds;  abeneftcio 
and  ab  officio.  The  former  is  the  de- 
privation of  a  minister  of  his  living  or 
preferment;  the  latter,  of  Ills  order, 
and  otherwise  called  deposition  or  de- 
gradation. 

DEPRIVE,  t>.  t.  [L.  de  and  privo,  to 
take  away,  Sp.  privar,  It.  privare,  Fr. 
priver.  See  PRIVATE.]  1.  To  take 
from ;  to  bereave  of  something  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed;  followed  by  of;  as, 
to  deprive  a  man  of  sight ;  to  deprive 
one  of  strength,  of  reason,  or  of  pro- 
perty. This  has  a  general  significa- 
tion, applicable  to  a  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful taking. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom ;  Job 
xxxix. 

2.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoy- 
ing; to  debar. 

From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
Of  his  blessed  countenance.  Milton. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  not  legitimate, 
but  common.] — 3.  To  free  or  release 
from. — 4.  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  dignity,  or  office,  to  divest 
of  orders ;  as  a  bishop,  prebend,  or 
vicar. 

DEPRIVED, pp.  Bereft;  divested ;  hin- 
dered ;  stripped  of  office  or  dignity ; 
deposed ;  degraded. 

DEPRIVEMENT,  n.  The  state  of  los- 
ing or  being  deprived. 
DEPRIVER,  n.  He  or  that  which  de- 
prives or  bereaves. 

DEPRIVING,  ppr.  Bereaving;  taking 
away  what  is  possessed ;  divesting  ; 
hindering  from  enjoying;  deposing. 
DEPTH,  n.  [from  deep.]  Deepness;  the 
distance  or  measure  of  a  thing  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  ex- 
treme part  downward  or  inward.  The 
depth  of  a  river  may  be  ten  feet.  The 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  unfathomable. 
The  depth  of  a  wound  may  be  an  inch. 
In  a  vertical  direction,  depth  is  opposed 
to  height.  In  geom.,  depth  is  the  third 
dimension  of  a  body,  or  it  is  the  dis- 
tance of  one  object,  below  another  ob- 
ject or  place. — 2.  A  deep  place 3.  The 

sea,  the  ocean. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about;  Jonah 
ii. 

4.  The  abyss;  a  gulf  of  infinite  profun- 
dity. 

When  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the 
depth ;  Prov.  viii. 

5.  The  middle  of  a  season,  as  the  depth 
of  winter;  or  the  middle,  the  darkest 
or  stillest  part,  as  the  depth  of  night ; 
or  the  inner  part,  a  part  remote  from 
the  border ;  as  the  depth  of  a  wood  or 
forest. — 6.   Abstruseness;     obscurity; 
that  which  is  not  easily  explored;  as, 
the  depth  of  a  science. — 7.  Unsearch- 
ableness;  infinity. 

O   the  depth    of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God;  Rom.  xi. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  are   its  vast   extent.— 8.  Pro- 


foundness ;   extent  of  penetration,  or 
of  the   capacity   of    penetrating;    as, 
depth  of  understanding;  depth  of  skill. 
— 9.    The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  bat- 
talion, is  the  number  of  men  in  a  file, 
which  forms  the  extent  from  the  front 
to  the  rear ;  as,  a  depth  of  three  men  or 
six  men. — 10,  Depth  of  a.  sail,  the  extent 
of  the  square  sails  from  the  head-rope 
to  the  foot-rope,  or  the  length  of  the 
after-leech  of  a  stay-sail  or  boom-sail. 
DEPTH'LESS,  a.  Having  no  depth. 
DE  PULSE',  v.  t.  To  drive  away. 
DEPULS'ED,  pp.  Driven  away. 
DEPUL'SION,  n.  [L.  depulsio;  de  and 
pello,  to  drive.]     A  driving  or  thrust- 
ing away.     \See  REPULSION.] 
DEPUL'SORY,  a.  Driving  or  thrust- 
ing away;  averting. 

DEP'URATE,  «.  t.  [Fr.  depurer ;  It. 
depurare  ;  from  de  and  pus,  puris.]  To 
purify :  to  free  from  impurities,  hetero- 
geneous matter,  or  feculence ;  a  chemi- 
cal term. 

DEP'URATED,  pp.  Purified  from  he- 
terogeneous matter,  or  from  impuri- 
ties. 

DEP'URATING,  ppr.  Purifying;  free- 
ing from  impurities. 
DEPURA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purify- 
ing or  freeing  fluids  from  heterogene- 
ous matter.  This  is  done  by  decanta- 
tion,  when  the  feculent  matter  is  de- 
posited on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
or  by  despumation,  effected  by  boiling 
or  fermentation,  and  skimming ;  or  by 
nitration;  or  by  fining  or  clarification. 
—2.  The  cleansing  of  a  wound  from 
impure  matter. 

DEP'URATORY,  a.  Cleansing;  puri- 
fying; or  tending  to  purify.  A  depu- 
ratory  fever,  is  a  fever  that  expels 
morbid  matter  by  a  free  perspiration. 
DEPURE.t  v.  t.  To  depurate. 
DEPUTA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  id.;  It.  deput- 
azione.  See  DEPUTE.]  1.  The  act  of 
appointing  a  substitute  or  representa- 
tive to  act  for  another ;  the  act  of  ap- 
pointing and  sending  a  deputy  or  sub- 
stitute to  transact  business  for  another, 
as  his  agent,  either  with  a  special  com- 
mission and  authority,  or  with  general 
powers.  This  word  may  be  used  for 
the  election  of  representatives  to  par- 
liament ;  but  more  generally  it  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  appointment  of 
a  special  agent  or  commissioner,  by  an 
individual  or  public  body,  to  transact 
a  particular  business. — 2.  A  special 
commission  or  authority  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  another ;  as,  this  man  acts 
by  deputation  from  the  sheriff. — 3.  The 
person  deputed;  the  person  or  persons 
authorized  and  sent  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  another ;  as,  the  general  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  enemy  to  offer 
terms  of  peace. 

DEPUTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deputcr ;  L.  depute, 
but  differently  applied;  de  and  puto. 
The  primary  sense  of  puto  is  to  thrust, 
throw,  send;  but  it  has  various  appli- 
cations.] To  appoint  as  a  substitute 
or  agent  to  act  for  another;  to  appoint 
and  send  with  a  special  commission  or 
authority  to  transact  business'  in 
another's  name.  The  sheriff  deputes  a 
man  to  serve  a  writ. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  by  the  king  tr 
hear;  2  Sam.  xv. 

The  bishop  may  depute  a  priest  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament.  Jtyliff,'. 
DEPUTED,  pp.  Appointed  as  a  substi- 
tute ;  appointed  and  sent  with  special 
authority  to  net  for  another. 
DEPUTING,  ppr.  Appointing  as  a  sub- 
stitute; appointing  and  sending  with  a 
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special  commission  to  transact  business 
for  another. 

DEP'UTIZE,  v.  t.  To  appoint  a  deputy ; 
to  empower  to  act  for  another,  as  a 
sheriff. 

DEP'UTIZED,  pp.  Appointed  to  act  for 
another. 

DEPUTIZING,  ppr.  Appointing  a 
person  to  act  for  another. 

DEP'UTY,  n.  [Fr.  depute]  1.  A  person 
appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  another, 
especially  a  person  sent  with  a  special 
commission  to  act  in  the  place  of 
another;  a  lieutenant;  a  viceroy.  A 
prince  sends  a  deputy  to  a  diet  or  coun- 
cil, to  represent  liim  and  his  dominions. 
A  sheriff  appoints  a  deputy  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office.— 2.  In  law,  one 
that  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
right,  and  the  forfeiture  or  misdemea- 
nour of  such  deputy  shall  cause  the  per- 
son he  represents  to  lose  his  office. 

DEP'UTY-COLLEC'TOR,  n.  A  per- 
son appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  collector  of  the  customs,  in  place  of 
the  collector. 

DEP'UTY-MJiRSHAL,  n.  One  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  place  of  the  mar- 
shal. 

DEP'UTY-POST-MASTER,B.  A  per- 
son who  is  appointed  to  act  as  post- 
master, in  subordination  to  the  Post- 
Master  General. 

DEP'UTY-SHERIFF,  n.  A  person  de- 
puted or  authorized  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  sheriff,  as  his  substitute. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  deputy-commis- 
sary, deputy-paymaster,  &c. 

DEQUAN'TITATE,t  v.  t.  To  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of. 

DER,  prefixed  to  names  of  places,  may 
be  from  Sax.  dear,  a  wild  beast,  or 
from  dur,  water. 

DERAC'INATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deraciner; 
de  and  racine,  a  root.]  To  pluck  up 
by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.  [Lit.  us] 

DKRAC'INATED,  pp.  Plucked  up  by 
the  roots ;  extirpated. 

DERACINATING,  ppr.  Tearing  np 
by  the  roots;  extirpating. 

DERAIGN, )  v.  t.     [Norm.  derener,de- 

DERAIN,  )  reigner,  deraigner,  or 
derainer.]  To  prove;  to  justify;  to 
vindicate,  as  an  assertion ;  to  clear  one's 
self.  [An  old  law  term,  now  disused] 

DERAIGNMENT,  )n.   The  act  of  de- 

DERAINMENT,  /  raining;  proof; 
justification.  A  like  word  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  disordering,  de- 
rangement, a  discharge  from  a  profes- 
sion, or  departure  from  a  religious 
order.  [Fr.  deranrjer;  de  and  ranger] 

DERANGE,!),  t.  [Fr.  deranger;  deand 
ranger,  to  set  in  order,  from  rang,  rank ; 
Arm.  direncqa.]  1.  To  put  out  of 
order;  to  disturb  the  regular  order  of; 
to  throw  into  confusion ;  as,  to  derange 
the  plans  of  a  commander,  or  the  af- 
fairs of  a  nation. 

I  had  lung  supposed  that  nothing  could 
derange  or  interrupt  the  course  of  putre- 
faction. Law/tier,  Trttn. 
2.  To  embarrass ;  to  disorder ;  as,  his 
private  affairs  are  deranged.— 3.  To 
disorder  the  intellect;  to  disturb  the 
regular  operations  of  reason. — 4.  To 
remove  from  place  or  office,  as  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  a  principal  military  offi- 
cer. Thus  when  a  general  officer  re- 
signs or  is  removed  from  office,  the  per- 
sonal staff  appointed  by  himself  are 
said  to  be  deranged. 
DERANGED,  pp.  Put  out  of  order; 
disturbed ;  embarrassed ;  confused ;  dis- 
ordered in  mind;  delirious ;  distracted. 
DERANGEMENT,  n.  A  putting  out 


of  order;  disturbance  of  regularity  or 
regular  course  ;  embarrassment. — 2. 
Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason ; 
delirium;  insanity;  as,  a  derangement 
of  the  mental  organs. 
DERANGING,  ppr.  Putting  ont  of 
order;  disturbing  regularity  or  regular 
course;  embarrassment;  confusion. — • 

2.  Disordering  the  rational  powers. 
DERAY,j-  v.  t.  [from  the  French.]   Tu- 
mult ;  disorder ;  merriment. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  Fluate  of  lime, 
a  combination  of  calcareous  earth  with 
fluoric  acid.  It  occurs  in  Cumberland 
in  nodular  masses,  and  in  cubic  crystals 
of  a  pale  sea-green  colour.  It  is  found 
in  great  beauty  and  abundance  in  Der- 
byshire, whence  it  has  obtained  its 
name;  it  is  also  called  fluor-spar  and 
blue-John.  The  large  nodules  which 
are  peculiar  to  Derbyshire  are  often 
beautifully  veined,  and  admit  of  being 
turned  in  the  lathe  into  vases  and 
small  columns. 

DERE.f  v.  t.     [Sax.  derian.]     To  hurt. 

DER'ELICT,  a.  [L.  derelictus,  dere- 
linquo;  de  and  relinipto,  to  leave,  re  and 
linquo,  id.]  Left;  abandoned. 

DER'ELIGT,  n.  In  law,  an  article  of 
goods,  or  any  commodity,  thrown  away, 
relinquished  or  abandoned  by  the 
owner. — 2.  A  tract  of  land  left  dry  by 
the  sea,  and  fit  for  cultivation  or  use. 

DERELIC'TION,  n.  [L.  derelictio] 
1.  The  act  of  leaving  with  an  intention 
not  to  reclaim ;  an  utter  forsaking ; 
abandonment. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
left  or  abandoned. — 3.  A  leaving  or  re- 
ceding from ;  as,  the  dereliction  of  the 
sea. 

DER'IC,  n.  A  stick  of  timber  erected 
near  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  to  sustain 
a  pulley  for  raising  weights. 

DERIDE,  v.  t.  [L.  derideo;  de  and  ri- 
deo,  to  laugh.  In  Fr.  derider  is  to  un- 
wrinkle,  from  ride,  a  wrinkle.  Proba- 
bly the  primary  sense  of  L.  rideo  is  to 
wrinkle,  to  grin.]  To  laugh  at  in  con- 
tempt; to  turn  to  ridicule  or  make 
sport  of ;  to  mock ;  to  treat  with  scorn 
by  laughter. 

The  Pharisees  also... derided  him;   Luke 
xvi. 

Some,  who  adore  Newton  for  his  nnxions, 
deride  him  for  his  religion.  Berkeley. 

DERIDED,  pp.  Laughed  at  in  con- 
tempt; mocked;  ridiculed. 

DERIDER,  n.  One  who  laughs  at  ano- 
ther in  contempt ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 
— 2.  A  droll  or  buffoon. 

DERIDING,  ppr.  Laughing  at  with 
contempt;  mocking;  ridiculing. 

DERIDINGLY,  adv.  By  way  of  deri- 
sion or  mockery. 

DER'ING.t  ppr.     Hurting ;  injuring. 

DERI"SION,  n.    (»  as  z.)    [L.  derisio. 
See  DERIDE,]     1.  The  act  of  laughing 
at  in  contempt. — 2.  Contempt   mani- 
fested by  laughter;  scorn. 
I  am  in  deritian  daily ;  Jer.  xx. 

3.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt ; 
a  laughing-stock. 

I  was  fideritioii  to  all  my  people;  Lam.  iii. 
DEIU'SIVE,  a.     Containing  derision  ; 

mocking;  ridiculing. 

Deririee  taunts.  Pope. 

DERI'SIVELY,   adv.     With   mockery 

or  contempt. 
DERl'SIVENESS,  n.      The   state    of 

being  derisive. 

DERI'SORY,  a.  Mocking;  ridiculing. 
DERIVABLE,  a.  [See  DERIVE.]  That 

may  be  derived;  that  may  be  drawn, 

or  received,  as  from  a  source.   Income 

is  derivable  from  land,  money, or  stocks. 

— 2.  That  may  be  received  from  ances- 
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tors;  as,  an  estate  derivable  from  an 
ancestor — -3.  That  may  be  drawn,  as 
from  premises ;  deducible ;  as,  an  argu- 
ment derivable  from  facts  or  preceding 
propositions. — 4.  That  may  be  drawn 
from  a  radical  word;  as,  a  word  deri- 
vable from  an  oriental  root. 

DERIVABLY,  adv.     By  derivation. 

DER'IVATE,  n.  [L.  derivatus.]  A 
word  derived  from  another. 

DER'IVATE,  v.  t.  [L.  derivo.]  To 
derive. 

DER'IVATED,  pp.     Derived. 

DER'IVATING,  ppr.     Deriving. 

DERIVATION,  n.  [L.  derivatio.]  1. 
The  act  of  deriving,  drawing  or  re- 
ceiving from  a  source ;  as,  the  deriva- 
tion of  an  estate  from  ancestors,  or  of 
profits  from  capital,  or  of  truth  or  facts 
from  antiquity. — 2.  In  gram.,  the  draw- 
ing or  tracing  of  a  word  from  its  root 
or  original ;  as,  derivation  is  from  the 
L.  derivo,  and  the  latter  from  rivus,  a 
stream — ^3.  A  drawing  from,  or  turn- 
ing aside  from,  a  natural  course  or 
channel;  as,  the  derivation  of  water 
from  its  channel  by  lateral  drains. — • 
4.  A  drawing  of  humours  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another;  as,  the 
derivation  of  humours  from  the  eye,  by 
a  blister  on  the  neck. — 5.  The  thing 
derived  or  deduced. — 6.  In  mathema- 
tical analysis,  the  operation  by  which 
a  derivative  is  deduced  from  that  which 
precedes  it,  or  from  the  function.  The 
method  of  derivations,  in  general,  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  law  by  which 
different  quantities  are  connected  with 
each  other,  and  in  making  use  of  this 
law  as  a  method  of  calculation  for  pass- 
ing from  one  derivative  to  another. — 
Calculus  of  derivations,  a  general  me- 
thod of  considering  quantities  deriving 
themselves  from  one  another,  particu- 
larly developed  and  illustrated  by  M. 
Arbogast,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Strasburg. 

DERIVATIVE,  a.  Derived;  taken  or 
having  proceeded  from  another  or 
something  preceding ;  secondary ;  as,  a 
derivative  perfection ;  a  derivative  con- 
veyance, as  a  release. — 2.  A  derivative 
chord,  in  music,  is  one  derived  from  a 
fundamental  chord. 

DERIVATIVE,  n.  That  which  is  de- 
rived ;  a  word  which  takes  its  origin 
in  another  word,  or  is  formed  from  it. 
Thus,  depravity  is  a  derivative  from  the 
L.  depravo,  and  acknowledge  from 
knowledge,  and  this  from  know,  the 
primitive  word. — 2.  In  music,  a  chord 
not  fundamental. — 3.  In  mathematical 
analysis,  derivatives  are  those  quanti- 
ties or  functions  that  are  deduced,  the 
one  from  the  other,  by  any  uniform 
process  of  operations.  The  same  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  successive  differ- 
entials. 

DERIVATIVELY,  adv.  In  a  deriva- 
tive manner;  by  derivation. 

DERIVATIVENESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  derivative. 

DERIVE,  v.  t.  [L.  derivo;  de  and  rivtis, 
a  stream ;  Fr.  deriver;  Sp.  derivar;  It. 
derivare]  1.  To  draw  from,  as  in  a 
regular  course  or  channel;  to  receive 
from  a  source  by  a  regular  conveyance. 
The  heir  derives  an  estate  from  his  an- 
cestors. We  derive  from  Adam  mortal 
bodies  and  natures  prone  to  sin. — 2. 
To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source 
or  origin.  We  derive  ideas  from  the 
senses,  and  instruction  from  good  books. 
— 3.  To  deduce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root, 
or  primitive  word.  A  hundred  words 
are  often  derived  from  a  single  mono- 
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syllabic  root,  and  sometimes  a  much 
greater  number. — 4.  To  turn  from  its 
natural  course;  to  divert;  as,  to  derive 
water  from  the  main  channel  or  cur- 
rent into  lateral  rivulets. — 5.  To  com- 
municate from  one  to  another  by  de- 
scent. 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your 
lordship  from  your  parents.  Fttlton. 

6.  To  spread  in  various  directions ;  to 
cause  to  flow. 

The  streams  of  justice  were  derived  into 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Davies. 

DERIVE,  i).  t.  To  come  or  proceed 
from.  [Not  com.] 

Power  from  heaven  derives.  Prior. 

DERIVED,  pp.  Drawn,  as  from  a 
source ;  deduced ;  received ;  regularly 
conveyed;  descended;  communicated; 
transmitted. 

DERIVER,  ?i.  One  who  derives,  or 
draws  from  a  source. 

DERIVING, ppr.  Drawing;  receiving; 
deducing ;  communicating ;  diverting 
or  turning  into  another  channel. 

DERM,DER'MA,orDER'MIS,n.[Gr. 
lt(fitt.]  The  true  skin  as  distinguished 
from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf 
skin. 

DERM'AL,  a.  [Gr.  ti-tut,  skin.]  Per- 
taining to  skin;  consisting  of  skin. 

DERMAT'IC,    la.    Pertaining  to  the 

DERM'ATINE,/    skin. 

DERMATO'GRAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  it,**, 
skin,  and  >•{*»«,  to  write.]  The  anato- 
mical description  of  the  skin. 

DERMATO'LOGY,  n.  [Gr.  Ji{/u«,  skin, 
and  *»>•«,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  skin,  and  its  diseases. 

DERM'ATOID.a.  Like  the  skin,  with- 
out being  skin. 

DERME'STIDJE,  n.  A  family  of  co- 
leopterous insects  of  the  section  necro- 
phaga.  The  species  of  this  family  are 
for  the  most  part  of  small  size.  Their 
larvae  are  covered  with  hair,  and  feed 
upon  animal  substances.  The  princi- 
pal genera  are  Dermestes,  Ctesias,  Me- 
gatoma,  and  Attagenus. 

DERMOSKEL'ETON,  n.  [Gr.  Ji?««, 
skin, and  r«i>,ire>,  skeleton;  skin-skele- 
ton.] A  term  applied  to  the  coriaceous, 
crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  osseous  inte- 
gument ;  such  as  covers  most  inverte- 
brate, and  some  vertebrate  animals ;  it 
serves  more  or  less  completely  the 
offices  of  protecting  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  and  as  a  fixed  point  of  at- 
tachment to  the  moving  powers. 

DERN,t  a.  [Sax.  dearn.]  Solitary; 
sad ;  cruel. 

DERN'FUL,T  a.     Sad ;  mournful. 

DERNIER,  a.  [Fr.]  Last;  final;  ul- 
timate ;  as,  the  dernier  resort. 

DERN'LY,f  adv.     Sadly ;  mournfully. 

DER'OGATE,  v.  t.  [L.  derogo;  de  and 
rogo,  to  ask,  to  propose.  In  ancient 
Rome,  rogo  was  used  in  proposing  new 
laws,  and  derogo,  in  repealing  some 
section  of  a  law.  Hence  the  sense  is 
to  take  from  or  annul  a  part.]  1.  To 
repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force  and 
effect  of  some  part  of  a  law  or  esta- 
blished rule ;  to  lessen  the  extent  of  a 
law ;  distinguished  from  abrogate. 

By  several  contrary  customs,  many  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  are  controlled  and  de- 
rogated. Hale. 
2.  To  lessen  the  worth  of  a  person  or 
thing;  to  disparage.  [In  the  foregoing 
senses,  the  word  is  now  seldom  used.] 
DER'OGATE,  v.  i.  To  take  away ;  to 
detract;  to  lessen  by  taking  away  a 
part;  as,  say  nothing  to  derogate  from 
the  merit  or  reputation  of  a  brave  man. 
I. 


[7'Ae  word  is  generally  used  in  this 
sense.] — 2.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank, 
place  or  birth.  [  Unusual.] 

DER'OGATED,  pp.  Diminished  in 
value;  degraded;  damaged.  [Shak- 
spere  uses  derogate  in  this  sense.] 

DER'OGATELY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
lessen  or  take  from. 

DER'OGATING,  ppr.  Annulling  a 
part ;  lessening  by  taking  from. 

DEROGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  an- 
nulling or  revoking  a  law,  or  some 
part  of  it.  More  generally,  the  act  of 
taking  away  or  destroying  the  value  or 
effect  of  any  thing,  or  of  limiting  its 
extent,  or  of  restraining  its  operation ; 
as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed  in  de- 
rogation of  the  king's  prerogative;  we 
cannot  do  any  thing  in  derogation  of 
the  moral  law. — 2.  The  act  of  taking 
something  from  merit,  reputation,  or 
honour ;  a  lessening  of  value  or  estima- 
tion; detraction;  disparagement;  with 
from  or  of;  as,  I  say  not  this  in  dero- 
gation of  Virgil ;  let  nothing  be  said  in 
derogation  from  his  merit. 

DEROG'ATIVE.a.  Derogatory.  [The 
latter  is  mostly  used.] 

DEROG'ATORILY,  adv.  In  a  de- 
tracting manner. 

DEROG'ATORINESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  derogatory. 

DEROG'ATORY,  a.  Detracting  or 
tending  to  lessen  by  taking  something 
from;  that  lessens  the  extent,  effect,  or 
value;  with  to.  Let  us  entertain  no 
opinions  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
God,  or  his  moral  government.  Let 
us  say  nothing  derogatory  to  the  merit 
of  our  neighbour. — 2.  A  derogatory 
clause  in  a  testament,  is  a  sentence  or 
secret  character  inserted  by  the  testa- 
tor, of  which  he  reserves  the  knowledge 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be  valid, 
unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word  for 
word;  a  precaution  to  guard  against 
later  wills  extorted  by  violence  or  ob- 
tained by  suggestion. 

DER'RICK,  n.  A  contrivance  to  serve 
the  temporary  purpose  of  a  crane,  for 
hoisting  goods,  &c.  in  or  out  of  a  ship. 
Also,  a  tackle  used  at  the  outer  quar- 
ter of  a  mizzen-yard,  consisting  of  a 
double  and  single  block,  connected  by 
a  fall. 

DER'RING/f  a.     Daring. 

DER'VIS,  DER'VISE,  or  DER'WISH, 
n.  [Persian.]  A  Turkish  priest  or 
monk,  who  professes  extreme  poverty, 
and  leads  an  austere  life. 

DES'CANT,  n.  [Sp.  discante,  discan- 
tar;  dis  and  L.  canto,  to  sing.  See 
CANT.]  The  Fr.  dechanter  has  a  dif- 
ferent sense.]  1.  A  song  or  tune  com- 
posed in  parts. — 2.  A  song  or  tune 
with  various  modulations. 

The  wakeful  nightingale 
All  night  long  her  amorous  descant  Bung. 

Milton. 

3.  A  discourse;  discussion;  disputa- 
tion; animadversion,  comment,  or  a 
series  of  comments. — 4.  The  art  of  com- 
posing music  in  several  parts.  Descant 
is  plain,  figurative,  and  double.  Plain 
descant  is  the  ground-work  of  musical 
compositions,  consisting  in  the  orderly 
disposition  of  concords,  answering  to 
simple  counterpoint.  Figurative  or 
florid  descant  is  that  part  of  an  air  in 
which  some  discords  are  concerned. 
Double  descant  is  when  the  parts  are 
so  contrived,  that  the  treble  may  be 
made  the  bass,  and  the  bass  the  treble. 

DESCANT',  v.  i.    To  run  a  division  or 

variety  with  the  voice,  on  a  musical 
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ground  in  true  measure;  to  sing.— 2.  To 
discourse;  to  comment;  to  make  a  va- 
riety of  remarks ;  to  animadvert  freely. 
A  virtuous  mnn  should  be  pleased  to  find 
people  descanting  on  his  actions.  Addtton. 

DESCANT'ER,  n.    One  who  descants. 

DES€ANT'lNG,ppr.  Singing  in  parts 
or  with  various  modulations ;  discours- 
ing freely;  commenting. 

DESCANT'ING,  n.  Remark ;  conjec- 
ture. 

DESCEND',  v.  i.  [L.  desccndo;  de  and 
scando,  to  climb ;  W.  discynu,  from  cynu, 
to  rise,  cwn,  top.  The  root  cwn  is  from 
extending,  shooting,  thrusting,  as  gin 
in  begin.]  1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place ;  to  move,  come 
or  go  downward;  to  fall;  to  sink;  to 
run  or  flow  down;  applicable  to  any 
kind  of  motion  or  of  body.  We  descena 
on  the  feet,  on  wheels,  or  by  falling. 
A  torrent  descends  from  a  mountain. 

The  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came; 
Matt.  vii. 

2.  To  go  down,  or  to  enter. 

He  shall  descend  into  battle  and  perish ; 
1  Sam.  xxvi. 

3.  To  come  suddenly ;  to  fall  violently. 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend. 

Pope. 

4.  To  go  in ;  to  enter. 

He,  with  honest  meditations  fed, 
Into  himself  descended.  Milton. 

5.  To  rush  ;  to  invade,  as  an  enemy. 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  ori- 
ginal; to  be  derived.     The  beggar  may 
descend  from  a  prince,  and  a  prince 
from  a  beggar. — 7.  To  proceed,  as  from 
father  to  son ;  to  pass  from  a  preced- 
ing possessor,  in  the  order  of  lineage, 
or  according  to  the  laws  of  succession 
or  inheritance.     Thus,  an  inheritance 
descends  to  the  son  or  next  of  kin  ;  a 
crown   descends  to   the   heir. — 8.    To 
pass  from  general  to  particular  consi- 
derations;   as,   having    explained  the 
general   subject,  we  will    descend  to 
particulars. — 9.  To  come  down  from 
an  elevated  or  honourable  station ;  in 
a  figurative  sense.     Flavius  is  an  hon- 
ourable man ;  he  cannot  descend  to  acts 
of  meanness. — 10.  In  music,  to  fall  in 
sound;  to  pass  from  any  note  to  ano- 
ther less  acute  or  shrill,  or  from  sharp 
to  flat. 

DESCEND',  9.  t.  To  walk,  move,  or 
pass  downward  on  a  declivity;  as,  to 
descend  a  hill;  to  descend  an  inclined 
plane.  [But  this  may  be  considered  as 
elliptical;  on  or  along  being  under- 
stood.] 

DESCENDANT,  n.  [Fr.  descendant; 
L.  descendens.]  Any  person  proceed- 
ing from  an  ancestor  in  any  degree; 
issue ;  offspring,  in  the  line  of  genera- 
tion, ad  infinitum.  We  are  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  and  Eve. 

DESCEND'ED,  pp.  Moved  downward 
from  a  height ;  proceeded  from  a  source, 
as  a  son  from  a  father. 

DESCEND'ENT,  a.  Descending ;  fall- 
ing; sinking.— 2.  Proceeding  from  an 
original  or  ancestor. 

DESCENDIB1I/ITY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  descendible,  or  capable  of 
being  transmitted  from  ancestors;  as, 
the  descendibility  of  an  estate  or  of  a 
crown. 

DESCEND'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be 
descended  or  passed  down ;  as  the  hill 
is  descendible. — 2.  That  may  descend 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  as,  a  de- 
scendible estate. 

DESCENDING,  ppr.  Moving  down- 
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ward;  proceeding  from  an  ancestor; 
coming  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place; 
falling;  sinking;  proceeding  from  an 
original;  falling  on  an  enemy;  invad- 
ing a  country. — Descending  clock,  a 
clock  so  constructed,  that,  by  gradually 
rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  it  shows 

the  progress  of  time.          

In  her.,  a  term  used 
for  a  lion  or  other  ani- 
mal, the  head  of  which 
is  turned  towards  the 
base  of  the  shield. 
DESCEN'SION,n.[L. 
descensio.']  1.  The  act 
of  going  downward ; 
descent;  a  falling  or 
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sinking  ;  declension ;  degradation. — 2. 
In  astron.,  right  descensim  is  an  arc 
of  the  equinoctial,  intercepted  between 
the  next  equinoctial  point  and  the  in- 
tersection of  the  meridian,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its 
setting,  in  a  right  sphere.  Oblique  de- 
scension, is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial,  in- 
tercepted between  the  next  equinoctial 
point  and  the  horizon,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  setting, 
in  an  oblique  sphere.  Oblique  descen- 
sion,  is  also  an  arc  of  the  equator  which 
descends  with  the  sun  below  the  hori- 
zon of  an  oblique  sphere.  Descension 
of  a  tiijn,  is  an  arc  of  the  equator, 
which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part  of 
the  zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it.  Right 
descension  of  a  sign,  is  an  arc  of  the 
equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign 
below  the  horizon  of  a  right  sphere ; 
or  the  time  the  sign  is  setting  in  a  right 
sphere. — Note.  In  modern  astron.,  the 
terms  descension,  right  descension,  -ob- 
lique descension,  are  discarded. 

DESCEN'SIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
descent. — Descensional  difference,  a- 
mong  the  older  astronomers,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  the  same  star  or  point  of 
the  heavens. 

DESCEN'SIVE,  a.  Descending ;  tend- 
ing downward;  having  power  to  de- 
scend. 

DESCENSO'RIUM,  n.  A  chemical  fur- 
nace. 

DESCENT',  n.  [Fr.  descente;  L.  de- 
scenras.]  1.  The  act  of  descending  ; 
the  act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place,  by  any  form  of  motion,  as 
by  walking,  riding,  rolling,  sliding, 
sinking,  or  falling.  —  2.  Inclination 
downward-;  obliquity;  slope;  decliv- 
ity ;  as,  the  descent  of  a  hill,  or  a  roof. 
—3.  Progress  downward ;  as,  the  de- 
scent from  higher  to  lower  orders  of 
beings. — 4.  Fall  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  state  or  station. — 5.  A  landing 
from  ships ;  invasion  of  troops  from 
the  sea ;  as,  to  make  a  descent  on  Cuba. 
— 6.  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir ;  transmission  by  succession  or 
inheritance ;  as,  the  descent  of  an  estate 
or  a  title  from  the  father  to  the  son. 
Descent  is  lineal,  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  father  to  the  sou, 
and  from  the  son  to  the  grandson ; 
collateral,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  or  other 
collateral  representative. — 7.  A  pro- 
ceeding from  an  original  or  progeni- 
tor. The  Jews  boast  of  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham.  Hence, —  8. 
Birth  ;  extraction ;  lineage ;  as,  a  no- 
ble descent. — 9.  A  generation ;  a  single 
degree  in  the  scale  of  genealogy  ;  dis- 
tance from  the  common  ancestor. 

No   man    is    a    thousand  detceiitt  from 
Adam.  Hooker. 


10.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants. 

The  care  of  our  detcent  perplexes  most,     i 
Mil  tun. 

11.  A  rank  in  the  scale  of  subordina-  ' 
tion. — 12.  Lowest  place. — 13.  In  music, 
a  passing  from  a  note  or  sound  to  one 
more  grave  or  less  acute. — 14.  Descent 
of  bodies,  in  mechanics,  is  their  motion 
or  tendency  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  either  directly  or  obliquely  along 
inclined   planes   or    curves. — Line    of 
swiftest  descent.     [See  CYCLOID.] 

DESCRIBABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
scribed ;  capable  of  description. 

DESCRIBE,  v.  t.  [L.  describe;  de  and  ! 
scrttio,  to  write.  See  SCRIBE.]  1.  To 
delineate,  or  mark  the  form  or  figure  ; 
as,  to  describe  a  circle  by  the  compass- 
es.— 2.  To  make  or  exhibit  a  figure  by 
motion  ;  as,  a  star  describes  a  circle,  or 
an  ellipsis  in  the  heavens. — 3.  To  show 
or  represent  to  others  in  words ;  to 
communicate  the  resemblance  of  a 
thing,  by  naming  its  nature,  form,  or 
properties.  The  poet  describes  the 
Trojan  horse.  The  historian  describes 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The  moralist 
describes  the  effects  of  corrupt  man- 
ners. The  geographer  describes  coun- 
tries and  cities. — 4.  To  represent  by 
signs.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man  may 
describe  a  distant  object.  Our  pas- 
sions may  be  described  by  external 
motions. — 5.  To  draw  a  plan ;  to  re- 
present by  lines  and  other  marks  on 
paper,  or  other  material;  as,  to  de- 
scribe the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a 
map  or  chart. — 6.  To  define  laxly. 

DESCRIBED,  pp.  Represented  in  form 
by  marks  or  figures;  delineated;  re- 
presented by  words  or  signs. 

DESCRI'BENT,  n.  In  geom.,  the  line 
or  surface,  from  the  motion  of  which, 
a  surface,  or  solid,  is  supposed  to  be 
generated,  or  described. 

DES€RIBER,  n.  One  who  describes  by 
marks,  words,  or  signs. 

DESCRIBING,  ppr.  Representing  the 
form  or  figure  of,  by  lines  or  marks  ; 
communicating  a  view  of,  by  words  or 
signs,  or  by  naming  the  nature  and 
properties. 

DESCRI'ED,  pp.  [See  DESCBT.] 
Espied;  discovered;  seen. 

DESCRIER,  n.  [See  DESCRY.]  One 
who  espies  or  discovers ;  a  discoverer ; 
a  detecter. 

DESCRIPTION,  n.  [L.  descriptio.']  I. 
The  act  of  delineating,  or  representing 
the  fignre  of  any  thing  by  a  plan,  to  be 
presented  to  the  eye. — 2.  The  figure  or 
appearance  of  any  thing  delineated,  or 
represented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  co- 
lours, &c. ;  as,  the  description  of  a 
country,  or  of  Solomon's  temple. — 3. 
The  act  of  representing  a  thing  by 
words  or  by  signs,  or  the  passage  con- 
taining such  representation ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  names,  nature,  or  proper- 
ties, that  gives  to  another  a  view  of  the 
thing.  Homer  abounds  with  beautiful 
and  striking  descriptions.  Hence, — 4. 
A  definition.  All  definitions  must  be 
less  perfect  descriptions  of  a  material 
thing,  than  a  visible  figure  or  delinea- 
tion.— 5.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a 
representation  ;  as,  a  man  of  this  des- 
cription. Hence,— -6.  The  persons  hav- 
ing the  qualities  expressed ;  a  class  of 
persons  to  whom  a  description  is  appli- 
cable, or  who  are  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  secretary  proceeds  to  examine,  whe- 
ther a  difference  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  between  them  and  another  descrip- 
tion of  public  creditors.  Hamilton. 
Persons  of  different  detcriptiont.  Scott. 
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DESCRIPTIVE,  a.  Containing  de- 
scription; tending  to  describe;  having 
the  quality  of  representing ;  as,  a  de- 
scriptive figure;  a  descriptive  narra- 
tion ;  a  story  descriptive  of  the  age. 

DESCRIP'TIVE  GEOMETRY,  n.  A 
term  employed  by  French  geometers, 
to  express  that  part  of  science  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  geome- 
trical rules  to  the  representation  of 
the  figures,  and  the  various  relations 
of  the  forms  of  bodies,  according  to 
certain  conventional  methods.  In  the 
descriptive  geometry,  the  situation  of 
points  in  space  is  represented  by  their 
orthographical  projections,  on  two 
planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
called  the  planes  of  projection.  The 
most  immediate  application  of  this 
kind  of  geometry  is  the  representation 
of  bodies,  of  which  the  forms  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  rigorous  geometrical 
definition.  It  has  been  applied  by  the 
French,  to  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing, and  fortification,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  departments  of  study  in 
the  polytechnic  school. 

DESCRIPTIVELY,  adv.  By  descrip- 
tion. 

DESCRIPTIVENESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing descriptive. 

DESCRY',  v.  t.  [Norm,  deserter  or  dis- 
criver,  and  discever,  to  discover.]  1. 
To  espy;  to  explore;  to  examine  by 
observation. 

The  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  detcry  Beth- 
el; Judges  i. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover 
any  thing  concealed.— 3.  To  see;  to 
behold  ;  to  have  a  sight  of  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  as,  the  seamen  descried  land. — 
4.f  To  give  notice  of  something  sud- 
denly discovered. 

DESCRY',  n.  Discovery;  thing  dis- 
covered. [Unusual.] 

DESCRY'ING,  ppr.  Discovering ;  espy- 
ing. 

DES'ECRATE,  ti.  I.  [L.  desecro;  de, 
and  sacra,  to  consecrate,  from  sacer, 
sacred.]  1.  To  divert  from  a  sacred 
purpose  or  appropriation  ;  opposed  to 
consecrate;  as,  to  desecrate  a  donation 
to  a  church. — 2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred 
character  or  office. 

The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  pun- 
ishment, without  being  previously  dete- 
crated.  Tooke'i  Rituia. 

DES'ECRATED,  pp.  Diverted  from  a 
sacred  purpose  or  appropriation  ;  di- 
vested of  a  sacred  character  or  office. 

DES'ECRATING.ppr.  Diverting  from 
a  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is  conse- 
crated ;  divested  of  a  sacred  character 
or  office. 

DESECRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  di- 
verting from  a  sacred  purpose  or  use 
to  which  a  thing  had  been  devoted ; 
the  act  of  diverting  from  a  sacred 
character  or  office. 

De  segno.  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  to 
repeat  from  the  sign. 

DES'ERT,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  desertus,  de- 
sero;  de  and  sera,  to  sow,  plant,  or 
scatter ;  Fr.  desert.]  1.  Literally,  for- 
saken ;  hence,  uninhabited  ;  as,  a  de- 
sert island.  Hence,  wild;  unfilled; 
waste ;  uncultivated  ;  as,  a  desert  land 
or  country. — 2.  Void ;  empty  ;  unoc- 
cupied. 

Full  many  n  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  dfK*t 

air.  Cray. 

DESERT,  n.  [L.  desertum.}  An  unin- 
habited tract  of  land ;  a  region  in  its 
natural  state;  a  wilderness;  a  solitude; 
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particularly  a  vast  sandy  plain,  as  the 
ileserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  But 
the  word  may  be  applied  to  an  unin- 
habited country  covered  with  wood. 

DESERT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deserter,  from  the 
adjective,  and  this  from  the  L.  deser- 
tus,  desero,to  forsake.]  1.  Toforsake; 
to  leave  utterly;  to  abandon;  to  quit 
with  a  view  not  to  return  to ;  as,  to 
desert  a  friend  ;  to  desert  our  country ; 
to  desert  a  cause. — 2.  To  leave  with- 
out permission,  a  military  band,  or  a 
ship,  iu  which  one  is  enlisted ;  to  for- 
sake the  service  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, in  violation  of  duty ;  as,  to  de- 
sert the  army ;  to  desert  one's  colours ; 
to  desert  a  ship. 

DESERT',  v.  i.  To  run  away;  to  quit 
a  service  without  permission;  as,  to 
desert  from  the  army. 

DESERT',  n.  [from  deserve.]  A  deserv- 
ing ;  that  which  gives  a  right  to  reward 
or  demands,  or  which  renders  liable  to 
punishment ;  merit  or  demerit ;  that 
which  entitles  to  a  recompense  of 
equal  value,  or  demands  a  punishment 
equal  to  the  offence ;  good  conferred, 
or  evil  done,  which  merits  an  equiva- 
lent return.  A  wise  legislature  will 
reward  or  punish  men  according  to 
their  deserts. — 2.  That  which  is  de- 
served ;  reward  or  punishment  merit- 
ed. In  a  future  life,  every  man  will 
receive  his  desert. 

DESERT'ED,  pp.  Wholly  forsaken; 
abandoned;  left. 

DESERTER,  n.  A  person  who  for- 
sakes his  cause,  his  post,  or  his  party, 
or  friend ;  particularly,  a  soldier,  or 
seaman,  who  quits  the  service  without 
permission,  and  in  violation  of  his  en- 
gagement. 

DESERT'FUL,  a.  High  in  desert ;  me- 
ritorious. 

DESERT'ING,  ppr.  Forsaking  utter- 
ly; abandoning. 

DESER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forsaking 
or  abandoning,  as  a  party,  a  friend,  a 
country,  an  army  or  military  band,  or 
a  ship  ;  the  act  of  quitting,  with  an  in- 
tention not  to  return. — 2.  The  state  of 
being  forsaken  by  God ;  spiritual  de- 
spondency. 

The  agonies  of  a  soul  under  detertion. 

South. 

Desertion  of  the  diet,  in  Scots  law,  the 
abandoning  judicially,  in  a  criminal 
process,  proceedings  on  the  particular 
libel  iu  virtue  of  which  the  pannel  has 
been  brought  into  court. 

DESERT'LESS,  a.  Without  merit  or 
claim  to  favour  or  reward. 

DESERT'LESSLY.adw.  Undeservedly. 

DESERT'RICE.l  n.  A  female  who  de- 

DESERT'RIX,   /  serts. 

DESERVE,  v.  t.  (dezerv'.)  [L.  deser- 
vio;  de  and  servio,  to  serve.  The  Fr. 
desservir  is  not  used.]  1.  To  merit ;  to 
be  worthy  of ;  applied  to  good  or  evil. 
— 2.  To  merit  by  labour  or  services ;  to 
have  a  just  claim  to  an  equivalent  for 
good  conferred.  The  labourer  de- 
serves his  wages  ;  he  deserves  the  value 
of  his  services. — 3.  To  merit  by  good 
actions  or  qualities  in  general ;  to  be 
worthy  of,  on  account  of  excellence. 
The  virtuous  man  deserves  esteem  and 
commendation.  A  work  of  value  de- 
serves praise. — 4.  To  be  worthy  of,  in 
a  bad  sense;  to  merit  by  an  evil  act ; 
as,  to  deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  ini- 
quity detervfth;  Job  xi. 

DESERVE,  v.  i.  (dezerv'.)  To  merit ; 
to  be  worthy  of  or  deserving ;  as,  he 
deserves  well  or  ill  of  his  neighbour. 


DESERVED,  pp.  Merited ;  worthy  of. 

DESERVEDLY,  adv.  Justly;  accord- 
ing to  desert,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 
A  man  may  be  deservedly  praised, 
blamed,  or  punished. 

OBSERVER,  n.  He  who  deserves  or 
merits ;  one  who  is  worthy  of ;  used 
generally  in  a  good  sense. 

DESERVING, ppr.  Meriting;  having 
a  just  claim  to  reward  ;  justly  merit- 
ing punishment. — 2.  a.  Worthy  of  re- 
ward or  praise ;  meritorious ;  pos- 
sessed of  good  qualities  that  entitle  to 
approbation  ;  as,  a  deserving  officer. 

DESERVING,  n.  The  act  of  meriting; 
desert;  merit. 

If  ye  have  done  to  him  according  to  the 
deserving  of  his  hands  ;  Judges  ix. 

DESERVINGLY,  adv.  Meritoriously; 
with  just  desert. 

DESHABILLE,  n.  (deshabil'.)  [Fr. 
from  de  and  habiller,  to  clothe.]  An 
undress;  a  loose  morning  dress.  [See 
DISHABILLE.] 

DESIC'CANT,  a.  [See  DESICCATE.] 
Drying. 

DESI€'€ANT,  n.  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plication that  dries  a  sore. 

DES'I€€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  desicco;  de  and 
sicco,  to  dry.]  To  dry ;  to  exhaust  of 
moisture ;  to  exhale  or  remove  mois- 
ture from. 

DES'I€€ATE,  ».  t.  To  become  dry. 

DES'I€€ATED,  pp.  Dried. 

DES'I€€ATING,  ppr.  Drying;  ex- 
hausting moisture. 

DESI€€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing dry ;  the  state  of  being  dried.  In 
chem.,  the  act  of  reducing  any  sub- 
stance to  perfect  dryness,  and  is  per- 
formed in  different  modes  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance. 

DESI€'€ATIVE,  a.  Drying ;  tending 
to  dry;  that  has  the  power  to  dry. 

DESID'ERATE,t  «•  *-  [from  the  L.] 
To  want ;  to  miss  ;  to  desire  in  absence. 

DESIDERA'TUM,  n.  plur.  Desiderata. 
[L.  desideratus—um,  from  desidero,  to 
desire.]  That  which  is  desired;  that 
which  is  not  possessed,  but  which  is 
desirable;  any  perfection  or  improve- 
ment which  is  wanted.  The  longi- 
tude is  a  desideratum  in  navigation. 
A  tribunal  to  settle  national  disputes 
without  war  is  a  great  desideratum. 

DESID'IOSE,  a.  Idle;  lazy. 

DESIGN,  v.  t.  (desi'ne.)  [L.  designo; 
de  and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp,  that  is, 
to  set  or  throw.]  1.  To  delineate  a 
form  or  figure  by  drawing  the  outline; 
to  sketch ;  as  in  painting  and  other 
works  of  art. — 2.  To  plan ;  to  form  an 
outline  or  representation  of  any  thing. 
Hence, — 3.  To  project;  to  form  in  idea, 
as  a  scheme.  Hence, — 4.  To  purpose 
or  intend ;  as,  a  man  designs  to  write 
an  essay,  or  to  study  law. — 5.+ To  mark 
out  by  tokens. — 6.  To  intend  to  apply 
or  appropriate ;  with  for;  as,  we  de- 
sign this  ground  for  a  garden,  and  that 
for  a  park.  The  word  design  may  in- 
clude an  adapting  or  planning  a  thing 
for  a  purpose,  or  mere  intention  or 
scheme  of  the  mind,  which  implies  a 
plan.  The  father  designs  his  son  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  or  for  the 
ministry.  It  was  formerly  followed 
by  to,  but  this  use  is  now  uncommon. 

DESIGN,  n.  [Fr.  dessein.]  1.  A  plan  or 
representation  of  a  thing  by  an  out- 
line; sketch;  general  view;  first  idea 
represented  by  visible  lines ;  as  in 
painting  or  architecture. — 2.  A  scheme 
or  plan  in  the  mind.  A  wise  man  is 
distinguished  by  the  judiciousness  of 
his  designs.— 3.  Purpose;  intention; 
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aim;  implying  a  scheme  or  plan  in  the 
mind.  It  is  my  design  to  educate  my 
son  for  the  bar — 4.  The  idea  or  scheme 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  an  artist ; 
as,  the  designs  of  medals. — 5.  In  manu- 
factories, the  figures  with  which  work- 
men enrich  their  stuffs,  copied  from 
painting  or  draughts. — G.  In  music,  the 
invention  and  conduct  of  the  subject; 
the  disposition  of  every  part,  and  the 
general  order  of  the  whole. — 7.  Inarch., 
the  scheme  of  a  building  in  all  its 
parts,  exhibited  by  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  drawings  at  large  of  its 
details. 

DESIGN  ABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
signed or  marked  out. — 2.  Distinguish- 
able. 

DES'IGNATE,  v.  t.  [L.  designo,  desig- 
natum.]  1.  To  mark  out  or  show,  so 
as  to  make  known ;  to  indicate  by 
visible  lines,  marks,  description,  or 
something  known  and  determinate ;  as, 
to  designate  the  limits  of  a  country ; 
the  limits  are  designated  on  the  map  ; 
designate  the  spot  where  a  star  ap- 
pears in  the  heavens;  designate  the 
place  where  the  troops  landed — 2.  To 
point  out ;  to  distinguish  from  others 
by  indication ;  as,  to  be  able  to  desig- 
nate every  individual  who  was  concern- 
ed in  a  riot. — 3.  To  appoint ;  to  select 
or  distinguish  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  to  assign  ;  with  for,  as  to  desig- 
nate an  officer  for  the  command  of  a 
station ;  or  with  to,  as,  this  captain 
was  designated  to  that  station. 

DES'IGNATE,  a.  Appointed;  marked 
out.  [Lit.  us.} 

DESIGNATED,  pp.  Marked  out;  in- 
dicated ;  shown ;  pointed  out ;  ap- 
pointed. 

DES'IGNATING,  ppr.  Marking  out; 
indicating  ;  pointing  out ;  appointing. 

DESIGN  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  point- 
ing or  marking  out  by  signs  or  objects; 
as,  the  designation  of  an  estate  by 
boundaries. — 2.  Indication  ;  a  showing 
or  pointing ;  a  distinguishing  from 
others.— 3.  Appointment;  direction; 
as,  a  claim  to  a  throne  grounded  on  the 
designation  of  a  predecessor. — 4.  Ap- 
pointment; a  selecting  and  appointing; 
assignment ;  as,  the  designation  of  an 
officer  to  a  particular  command. — 5. 
Import;  distinct  application. 

Finite  and  infinite  are  primarily  attri- 
buted in  their  first  designation  to  things 
which  have  parts.  Locke. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  addition  to  a  name,  as 
of  title,  profession,  trade,  or  occupa- 
tion, to  distinguish  the  person  from 
others ;  applied  also  to  land  set  apart 
as  glebe. 

DES'IGNATIVE,  a.  Serving  to  design- 
ate or  indicate. 

DESIGNATOR,  n.  A  Roman  officer 
who  assigned  to  each  person  his  rank 
and  place  in  public  shows  and  cere- 
monies. 

DESIGNED,  pp.  Marked  out;  delineat- 
ed; planned;  intended. 

DESIGNEDLY,  adv.  By  design  ;  pur- 
posely ;  intentionally  ;  opposed  to  ac- 
cidentally, ignorantly,  or  inadvertently. 

DESIGNER,  n.  One  who  designs, 
marks  out,  or  plans  ;  one  who  frames  a 
scheme  or  project ;  a  contriver. — 2. 
One  who  plots ;  one  who  lays  a  scheme ; 
in  an  ill  sense. 

DESIGNFULNESS,t  n.  Abundance  of 
design. 

DESIGNING, ppr.  Forming  a  design; 
planning ;  delineating  the  outline ; 
drawing  figures  on  a  plane — 2.  a.  In 
an  ill  sense,  artful ;  insidious  ;  intrigu- 
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ing ;  contriving  schemes  of  mischief : 
hence,  deceitful.  Designing  men  are 
always  liable  to  suspicion. 

DESIGNING,  n.  The  art  of  delineating 
objects ;  but  the  term  is  more  gene- 
rally understood  to  apply  to  the  first 
sketch  of  a  work  which  it  is  intended 
afterwards  to  execute  with  greater  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  or  of  finish,  or  upon 
a  different  scale  of  magnitude. 

DESIGNLESS,  a.  Without  design  or 
intention  ;  inadvertent. 

DESIGNLESSLY,  adv.  Without  de- 
sign; inadvertently;  ignorantly. 

DESIGNMENT,  n.  Design;  sketch; 
delineation.  —  2.  Design  ;  purpose ; 
aim;  intent;  scheme.  [This  word  is 
now  little  used.} 

DES'INENCE,  n.  [L.  desino.']  End; 
close. 

DES'INENT,  a.  Ending;  extreme; 
lowermost. 

DESIPTENT,  a.  [L.  desipiens,  desipio, 
to  dote;  de  and  sapio,  to  be  wise.] 
Trifling;  foolish;  playful. 

DESIRABLE,  a.  (s as z.)  [SeeDESiRE.] 
Worthy  of  desire ;  that  is  to  be  wished 
for  with  sincerity  or  earnestness.  An 
easy  address  is  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment ;  real  virtue  is  still  more  desir- 
able.— 2.  Pleasing ;  agreeable. 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men ;   Elek. 

DESIRABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  desirable. 
DESIRABLY,  adv.  In  a  desirable  man- 

DESIRE,  n.  (i  as  z.)  [Fr.  desir;  It. 
desio ;  Arm.  desir.  Qu.  W.  dais.]  1. 
An  emotion  or  excitement  of  the  mind, 
directed  to  the  attainment  or  posses- 
sion of  an  object  from  which  pleasure, 
sensual,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is  ex- 
pected ;  a  passion  excited  by  the  love 
of  an  object,  or  uneasiness  at  the  want 
of  it,  and  directed  to  its  attainment 
or  possession.  Desire  is  a  wish  to 
possess  some  gratification  or  source 
of  happiness  which  is  supposed  to 
be  obtainable.  A  wish  may  exist  for 
something  that  is  or  is  not  obtainable. 
Desire,  when  directed  solely  to  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  differs  little  from  ap- 
petite. In  other  languages,  desire  is 
expressed  by  longing  or  reaching  to- 
ward, [Gr.  «{ij-«,  L.  appeto,]  and  when 
it  is  ardent  or  intense,  it  approaches  to 
longing,  but  the  word  in  English  usu- 
ally expresses  less  than  longing. 

We  endeavoured«"to  see  your  face  with 
great  desires  1  Thess.  ii. 

Thou  satisfies!  the  desires  of  every  living 
thing ;  Ps.  cxlv. 

Desire  is  that  internal  act,  which,  by  in- 
fluencing the  will,  makes  us  proceed  to  ac- 
tion. El.  of  Criticism. 

2.  A  prayer  or  request  to  obtain. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear 
him ;  Ps.  cxlv. 

3.  The  object  of  desire;  that  which  is 
desired. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ; 
Hag.  ii. 

4.  Love ;  affection. 

His  desire  is  toward  me ;  Cant.  vii. 

5.  Appetite ;  lust. 

Fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  Eph.  ii. 
DESIRE.w.  t.  [Fr.  desirer;  Arm.  desira; 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  L.  de- 
sidero,  from  desido,  to  sink  or  settle, 
to  want.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
primary  sense.]  1.  To  wish  for  the 
possession  or  enjoyment  of,  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  earnestness ; 
to  covet.  It  expresses  less  strength  of 
affection  than  longing. 


Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land; 
Ex.  xxxiv. 

Follow  after  charity,  and  desire  spiritual 
gifts ;  1  Cor.  ativ. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  to  obtain ;  to  ask ; 
to  request ;  to  petition. 

Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  ray 
Lord?  2  Kiugs  iv. 
3.f  To  require. 

DESIRED,  pp.  Wished  for;  coveted;  re- 
quested ;  entreated. 

DESIRELESS,  a.  Free  from  desire. 

DESIRER,  n.  One  who  desires  or  asks; 
one  who  wishes. 

DESIRING,  ppr.  Wishing  for;  covet- 
ing; asking;  expressing  a  wish;  solicit- 
ing. 

DESIROUS,  a.  Wishing  for;  wishing 
to  obtain ;  coveting ;  solicitous  to  pos- 
sess and  enjoy. 

Be  not  desirous  of  his   dainties ;  Prov. 
xxiii. 

Jesus  knew  they  were  desirous  to  ask 
him ;  John  xvi. 

DESIROUSLY,  adv.  With  desire;  with 
earnest  wishes. 

DESIROUSNESS,  n.  The  state  or  af- 
fection of  being  desirous. 

DESIST',  v.  i.  [L.  defisto  ;  de  and  sisto, 
to  stand.]  To  stop  ;  to  cease  to  act  or 
proceed ;  to  forbear ;  with  from  ;  as  he 
desisted  from  his  purpose ;  let  us  desist. 

DESIST ANCE,  n.  A  ceasing  to  act  or 
proceed;  a  stopping. 

DESIST'ING,  ppr.  Ceasing  to  act  or 
proceed. 

DES'ITIVE.t  a.  [L.  desitus.]  Final; 
conclusive. 

DESK,  n.  [D.  ditch,  a  table,  a  dish ;  Sax. 
disc ;  G.  tisch ;  L.  discus ;  Gr.  tiezts. 
See  DISH.]  1.  An  inclining  table  for 
the  use  of  writers  and  readers ;  usually 
made  with  a  box  or  drawer  under- 
neath, and  sometimes  with  a  book-case 
above. — 2.  A  part  of  a  pulpit ;  as,  the 
clerk's  or  precentor's  desk;  also,  a  kind 
of  rostrum  where  the  clergyman  reads 
the  printed  service  of  the  English 
church. 

DESK,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  desk ;  to 
treasure. 

DESK'ED,  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  desk. 

DESK'ING,  ppr.  Shutting  up  in  a  desk. 

DES'MINE,  n.  A  mineral  that  crystal- 
lizes in  little  silken  tufts,  which  accom- 
pany spinellane  in  the  lava  of  extinct 
volcanoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

DESMO'DIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legumin- 
osae.  Some  of  them,  such  as  D.  gyrans, 
are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  move- 
ments of  their  leaflets. 

DESMO'LO6  Y,  n.  [Gr.  »,fu.K  and  *»}-«.] 
The  name  given  to  that  branch  of  an- 
atomy which  treats  of  the  ligaments 
and  sinews. 

DES'OLATE,  a.  [L.  desolatus.  See  the 
Verb.]  1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  in- 
habitants; desert;  uninhabited;  denot- 
ing either  stripped  of  inhabitants,  or 
never  having  been  inhabited;  as,  a 
desolate  isle ;  a  desolate  wilderness. 

I  \\  ill  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant  ;  Jer.  ix. 

2.  Laid  waste ;  in  a  ruinous  condition ; 
neglected;     destroyed;     as,    desolate 
altars ;  desolate  towers.     Ezek.     Zeph. 

3.  Solitary ;  without  a  companion ;  af- 
flicted. 

Tamar  remained  desolate  in   Absalom's 
house  ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 

Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  desolate  ;  Ps. 

XXV. 

4.  Deserted  by  God;  deprived  of  com- 
fort. 

My  heart  within  me  is  desolate  ;  Ps.  cxliii. 
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DES'OLATE,  v.  f.  [L.  desolo,  desola- 
tus ;  de  and  solo,  to  lay  waste,  solus, 
alone.]  1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants; 
to  make  desert.  The  earth  was  nearly 
desolated  by  the  flood.  —  2.  To  lay 
waste;  to  ruin;  to  ravage;  to  destroy 
improvements  or  works  of  art.  An 
inundation  desolates  fields.  Wln>le 
countries  have  been  desolated  by 
armies. 

DES'OLATED,pp.  Deprived  of  inhab- 
itants; wasted;  ruined. 

DES'OLATELY,  adv.  In  a  desolate 
manner. 

DES'OLATENESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
desolate. 

DES'OLATER,  n.  One  who  lays  waste 
or  desolates ;  that  which  desolates. 

DES'OLATING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  in- 
habitants; wasting ;  ravaging. 

DESOLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  deso- 
lating ;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  in- 
habitants ;  destruction ;  ruin ;  waste. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation  ;  Matt.  xii. 

2.  A  place  deprived  of  inhabitants,  or 
otherwise  wasted,  ravaged  and  ruined. 

How    is  Babylon  become   a   desolation 
among  the  nations ;  Jer.  i. 

3.  A  desolate  state;  gloominess;  sad- 
ness; destitution. —  The  abomination  of 
desolation,  Roman  armies  which    rav- 
aged and  destroyed  Jerusalem;  Matt. 
xxiv. 

DES'OLATORY,  a.  Causing  desola- 
tion. 

DESPAIR,  n.  [Fr.  desespoir.  See  the 
Verb.]  1.  Hopelessness;  a  hopeless 
state ;  a  destitution  of  hope  or  expec- 
tation. 

\Ve  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ; 
2  Cor.  iv. 

All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  placed. 

Denham. 

2.  That  which  causes  despair ;  that  of 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 
Shale. 

3.  Loss  of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
DESPAIR,  v.  i.  [Fr.  desesperer;  de*and 

esperer,  to  hope ;  from  L.  despero  ;  de 
and  spero,  to  hope.]  To  be  without 
hope ;  to  give  up  all  hope  or  expecta- 
tion ;  followed  by  of. 

We  despaired  even  of  life;  2  Cor.  i. 
Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here,  or 
of  his  reward  hereafter.  Wake. 

DESPAIHER,  n.  One  without  hope. 

DESPAIRFUL,  a.  Hopeless. 

DESPAIRING,  ppr.  Giving  up  all  hope 
or  expectation. 

DESPAIRINGLY,  adv.  In  a  despairing 
manner;  in  a  manner  indicating  hope- 
lessness ;  as,  he  speaks  despairingly  of 
the  sick  man's  recovery. 

DESPAIRINGNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
despairing. 

DESPATCH',  o.  /.  [Fr.  depecher ;  Sp. 
despachar.  In  It.  spacciare  signifies 
to  sell,  put  off,  speed, despatch;  spaccio, 
sale,  vent,  despatch,  expedition.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  send,  throw,  thrust, 
drive,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  pack,  L. 
panoo,  pactus.  Hence  our  vulgar 
phrases,  to  pack  off,  and  to  budge.  The 
same  word  occurs  in  impeach.]  1.  To 
send  or  send  away;  particularly  applied 
to  the  sending  of  messengers,  agents, 
and  letters  on  special  business,  and  often 
implying  haste.  The  king  despatched 
an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  envoy  in 
France.  He  despatched  orders  or  let- 
ters to  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
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Spain. — 2.  To  send  out  of  the  world; 
to  put  to  death. 

Tlie  company  shall  atone  them  with  stones, 
and  despatch  them  with  their  swords ;  Ezek. 
xxiii. 

3.  To  perform ;  to  execute  speedily ;  to 
finish ;  as,  the  business  was  despatched 
in  due  time. 

DESPATCH',!  o.  i.  To  conclude  an 
aft'air  with  another;  to  transact  and 
finish. 

They  have  despatched  with  Pompey. 

S/iak. 

DESPATCH',  n.  Speedy  performance  ; 
execution  or  transaction  of  business 
with  due  diligence. — 2.  Speed;  haste; 
expedition ;  due  diligence ;  as,  the  busi- 
ness was  done  with  despatch;  go,  but 
make  despatch. — 3.f  Conduct;  manage- 
ment.— 4.  A  letter  sent  or  to  be  sent 
with  expedition,  by  a  messenger  ex- 
press; or  a  letter  on  some  affair  of 
state,  or  of  public  concern ;  or  a  packet 
of  letters,  sent  by  some  public  officer, 
on  public  business.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  plural.  A  vessel  or  a  messenger 
has  arrived  with  despatches.  A  des- 
patch was  immediately  sent  to  the 
admiral.  The  secretary  was  prepar- 
ing his  despatches. 

DESPATCHED,  pp.  Sent  with  haste 
or  by  a  courier  express;  sent  out  of 
the  world ;  put  to  death  ;  performed ; 
finished. 

DESPATCH'ER,  n.  One  that  des- 
patches; one  that  kills. — 2.  One  that 
sends  on  a  special  errand. 

DESPATCH'FUL,  a.  Bent  on  haste;  in- 
dicating haste ;  intent  on  speedy  exe- 
cution of  business;  as  despatchful 
looks. 

DESPATCHING,  ppr.  Sending  away 
in  haste;  putting  to  death;  executing; 
finishing. 

DESPEC'TION,  7i.  [L.  despectio.}  A 
looking  down ;  a  despising.  [Lit.  us.'} 

DESPERA'DO,  n.  [from  desperate.]  A 
desperate  fellow ;  a  furious  man ;  a 
madman;  a  person  urged  by  furious 
passions ;  one  fearless,  or  regardless 
of  safety. 

DES'PERATE,  a.  [L.  desperatus,  from 
despero,  to  despair.]  1.  Without  hope. 
I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  Stiak. 
2.  Without  care  of  safety ;  rash ;  fear- 
less of  danger;  as,  a  desperate  man. 
Hence, — 3.  Furious,  as  a  man  in  des- 
pair— 4.  Hopeless;  despaired  of;  lost 
beyond  hope  of  recovery ;  irretrievable ; 
irrecoverable;  forlorn.  We  speak  of 
a  desperate  case  of  disease,  desperate 
fortunes,  a  desperate  situation  or  con- 
dition.— 5.  In  a  popular  sense,  great  in 
the  extreme ;  as,  a  desperate  sot  or  fool. 

DES'PERATELY,  adv.  In  a  desperate 
manner,  as  in  despair ;  hence,  furious- 
ly ;  with  rage ;  madly  ;  without  regard 
to  danger  or  safety;  as,  the  troops 
fought  desperately — 2.  In  a  popular 
sense,  greatly  ;  extremely  ;  violently. 
She  fell  detperately  in  love  with  him. 

Addison. 

DES'PERATENESS,  n.  Madness ;  fury ; 
rash  precipitance. 

DESPERA'TION,  n.  A  despairing ;  a 
giving  up  of  hope;  as,  desperation  of 
success. — 2.  Hopelessness;  despair;  as, 
the  men  were  in  a  state  of  desperation. 
Ilence, — 3.  Fury;  rage;  disregard  of 
safety  or  danger;  as,  the  men'  fought 
with  desperation;  they  were  urged  to 
desperation. 

DES'PICABLE,  a.  [Low  L.  despica- 
bilis,  from  despicio,  to  look  down,  to 
despise  ;  de  and  specio,  to  look.]  That 


may  be  or  deserves  to  be  despised ;  con- 
temptible; mean;  vile;  worthless;  ap- 
plicable equally  to  persons  and  things  ; 
as,  a  despicable  man;  despicable  com- 
pany; a  despicable  gift. 

DES'PICABLENESS,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  despicable ;  meanness ; 
vileness;  worthlessness. 

DES'PICABLY,  adv.  Meanly ;  vilely  ; 
contemptibly ;  as,  despicably  stingy. 

DESPI"CIENCY,  n.  [L.  despicio.]  A 
looking  down ;  a  despising.  [Lit.  us.] 

DESPISABLE,  a.  Despicable;  con- 
temptible. 

DESPISAL.t  n.  Contempt. 

DESPISE,  v.  t.  (despi'ze.)  [It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  word  is  formed  from 
the  L.  despicio.  In  Sp.  and  Port,  pisar 
is  to  tread  down,  and  to  despise.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  different  origin  from  de- 
spite, and  to  be  formed  on  the  root  of 
the  Spanish  word.  We  probably  see 
its  affinities  in  Sp.pison,  a  rammer,  and 
the  L.  piso,  to  stamp,  whence  pistillum, 
Eng.  pestle,  piston,  &e.  The  primary 
sense  then  is  to  thrust,  drive,  and  hence 
to  cast  off  or  tread  down,  to  despise.] 

1.  To  contemn;  to  scorn;  to  disdain; 
to  have  t'ie  lowest  opinion  of. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction ; 
Prov.  i. 

Else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despite 
the  other;  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  abhor. 

DESPISED,  pp.  Contemned ;  disdained ; 
abhorred. 

DESPISEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
despised. 

DKSPISER,  n.  A  contemner;  a  scoruer. 

DESPISING,  ppr.  Contemning;  scorn- 
ing; disdaining. 

DESPISING,  n.  Contempt. 

DESPISINGLY,  adv.  With  contempt. 

DESPITE,  n.  [Fr.  depit ;  Norm,  de- 
spite. Qu.  from  L.  despectus,  despicio. 
See  SPITE.]  1.  Extreme  malice;  vio- 
lent hatred;  malignity ;  malice  irritated 
or  enraged;  active  malignity;  angry 
hatred. 

With  all  thy  despite  against  the  land  of 
Israel ;  Ezek.  xxv. 

Thou  wretch  !   despite  o'erwhelm  thee. 

Shak. 

2.  Defiance  with  contempt,  or  con- 
tempt of  opposition.  He  will  rise  to 
fame  in  despite  of  his  enemies.  [See 
SPITE.] — 3.  An  act  of  malice  or  con- 
tempt; as,  a  despite  to  the  Most  High. 

DESPITE,  t>.  t.  To  vex;  to  offend;  to 
tease. 

DESPITED,  pp.  Vexed;  offended. 

DESPITEFUL,  a.  Full  of  spite;  mali- 
cious; malignant;  as,  a  despiteful 
enemy. 

Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters; 
Rom.  i. 

DESPITEFULLY,  adv.  With  despite  ; 
maliciously;  contemptuously. 

Pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you ; 
Matt.  v. 

DESPITEFULNESS,  n.  Malice;  ex- 
treme hatred;  malignity. 

DESPIT'EOUS.f  a.  Malicious. 

DESPIT'EOUSLY.f  adv.  Furiously 

DESPITING,  ppr.  Offending;  teasing. 

DESPOIL',  v.  t.  [L.  despolio  ;  de  and 
spolio,  to  spoil;  Fr.  depouiller.  See 
SPOIL.]  1.  To  strip;  to  take  from  by 
force;  to  rob;  to  deprive;  followed  by 
of;  as,  to  despoil  one  of  arms  ;  to  de- 
spoil of  honours;  to  despoil  of  inno- 
cence.— 2.  To  strip  or  divest  by  any 
means. 

DESPOIL'ED,  pp.  Stripped ;  robbed  ; 
bereaved;  deprived. 
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DESPOIL'ER,  n.  One  who  strips  by 
force ;  a  plunderer. 

DESPOIL'ING,  ppr.  Depriving;  strip- 
ping ;  robbing. 

DESPOIL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
spoiling ;  a  plundering. 

DESPOLIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
spoiling ;  a  stripping. 

DESPOND',  v.  i.  [L.  despondeo;  deund 
spondeo,  to  promise;  literally,  to  throw 
to  or  forward.]  1.  To  be  cast  down ; 
to  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind ; 
to  fail  in  spirits. 

I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond. 

Scott's  Letters. 

2.  To  lose  all  courage,  spirit,  or  resolu- 
tion ;  to  sink  by  loss  of  hope. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  and  de- 
spond at  the  first  difficulty.  Locke. 
Note.  The  distinction  between  de- 
spair and  despond  is  well  marked  in 
the  foregoing  passage  from  Scott.  But 
although  despair  implies  a  total  loss  of 
hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least 
in  every  case,  yet  <fe»pondencjMS  follow- 
ed by  the  abandonment  of  effort,  or 
cessation  of  action,  and  despair  some- 
times impels  to  violent  action,  even  to 
rage. 

DESPOND',  n.  Despondency;  as  in  the 
phrase,  The  Slough  of  Despond. 

DESPOND'ENCY,  «.  A  sinking  or  de- 
jection of  spirits  at  the  loss  of  hope  ; 
loss  of  courage  at  the  failure  of  hope, 
or  in  deep  affliction,  or  at  the  prospect 
of  insurmountable  difficulties. 

DESPOND'ENT,  a.  Losing  courage  at 
the  loss  of  hope;  sinking  into  dejec- 
tion ;  depressed  and  inactive  in  despair. 

DESPOND'ER,  n.  One  destitute  of 
hope. 

DESPOND'ING,  ppr.  Losing  courage 
to  act,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  hope, 
or  of  deep  calamity,  or  of  difficulties 
deemed  insurmountable;  sinking  into 
dejection;  despairing,  with  depression 
of  spirits. 

DESPOND'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  despond- 
ing manner;  with  dejection  of  spirits  ; 
despairingly. 

DESPONS'ATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  desponso  ] 
To  betroth. 

DESPONSA'TION.f  n.  A  betrothing. 

DES'POT,  n.  [Gr.  ?„«„,-,  a  master  or 
lord;  It.  despoto ;  Fr.  despote;  Sp.  de- 
spoto.]  An  emperor,  king,  or  prince, 
invested  with  absolute  power,  or  rul- 
ing without  any  control  from  men,  con- 
stitution, or  laws.  Hence,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  a  tyrant. 

DESPOT'IC,        (a.       Absolute       in 

DESPOT'ICAL,  f  power;  independent 
of  control  from  men,  constitution,  or 
laws ;  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  power ; 
as,  a  despotic  prince. — 2.  Unlimited  or 
unrestrained  by  constitution,  laws,  or 
men ;  absolute ;  arbitrary ;  as,  despotic 
authority  or  power.— 3.  Tyrannical. 

DESPOTICALLY,  adv.  With  unlimit- 
ed power;  arbitrarily;  in  a  despotic 
manner. 

DESPOT'ICALNESS,  n.  Absolute  or 
arbitrary  authority. 

DES'POTISM,  n.  [Sp.  despotismo  ;  Fr. 
despotisme.]  I .  Absolute-  power ;  au- 
thority unlimited  and  uncontrolled  by 
men,  constitution,  or  laws,  and  depend- 
ing alone  on  the  will  of  the  prince;  as, 
the  despotism  of  a  Turkish  sultan. — 2. 
An  arbitrary  government,  as  that  of 
Turkey  and  Persia. 

DES'PUMATE,  v.  i.  [L.  despumo  ;  de 
and  spuma,  froth  or  scum.]  To  foam : 
to  froth ;  to  form  froth  or  scum. 

DESPUMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing off  excrementitious  matter  and 
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forming  a  froth  or  scum  on  the  surface 
of  liquor;  clarification;  scumming. 

DESQUA'MATE,  v.  t.  To  scale  off; 
to  separate  scales  from  the  skin  or 
bones. 

DESQUAMA'TION,  n.  [L.  desqtiamo  ; 
de  and  squama,  a  scale.]  A  scaling  or 
exfoliation  of  bone;  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  in  small  scales. 

DESS,tforZ)e«A. 

DESSERT',  n.  (dezzert'.)  [Fr.  dessert, 
from  desservir,  to  clear  the  table ;  de 
and  servir,  to  serve.]  A  service  of 
fruits  and  sweetmeats,  at  the  close  of 
an  entertainment;  the  last  course  at 
the  table,  after  the  meat  is  removed. 

DESTEM'PER,  n.  [Fr.  detrempe.]  A 
sort  of  painting  with  opaque  colours, 
ground  and  diluted  with  water  and 
gluten ;  used  in  decorative  and  scene 
painting.  When  on  a  small  scale  on 
paper  or  pasteboard,  it  is  called  body- 
colour  painting. 

DES'TINATE,  r.  t.  [L.  iesti.no,  destin- 
atut.]  To  design  or  appoint.  [Seldom 
us.  See  DESTINE.] 

DES'TINATE,  a.  Appointed ;  destined ; 
determined. 

DESTINA'TING, ppr.  Designing;  ap- 
pointing. 

DESTINATION,  n.  [L.  destinatio.]  1. 
The  act  of  destining  or  appointing. — 
2.  The  purpose  for  which  any  thing  is 
intended  or  appointed ;  end  or  ultimate 
design.  Every  animal  is  fitted  for  its 
destination. — 3.  The  place  to  which  a 
thing  is  appointed,  as,  the  ship  left  her 
destination ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  say, 
the  place  of  her  destination.  In  Scots 
law,  the  term  destination  is,  generally 
speaking,  applied  to  the  series  of  heirs 
called  to  the  succession  of  heritable 
or  movable  property,  either  by  the 
provision  of  the  law,  or  by  the  will  of 
the  proprietor;  but  it  is  usually  ap- 
plied in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  no- 
mination of  successors  in  a  certain 
order,  regulated  by  the  will  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

DES'TINE,  v.  t.  [L.  destino ;  probably 
de  and  stino  or  stano.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  root  of  this  orthography, 
different  from  L.  sto,  which  we  find  in 
obstinate,  obstino,  prtrsliao,  and  in  Russ. 
stanovlyu,  is  to  set  or  place,  stan  is 
stature,  and  we  have  stanchion,  and 
stone,  Sax.  stan,  perhaps  from  the  same 
root.  The  words  beginning  with  st,  as 
stable,  steady,  stage,  stand,  signify  to 
set,  but  the  difference  of  final  articula- 
tion seems  to  indicate  a  difference  of 
roots — stab,  stad,  slag,  stan.]  1.  To 
set,  ordain,  or  appoint  to  a  use,  pur- 
pose, state,  or  place.  We  destine  a  son 
to  the  ministerial  office;  a  house  for  a 
place  of  worship ;  a  ship  for  the  Lon- 
don trade,  or  to  Lisbon ;  and  we  are  all 
destined  to  a  future  state  of  happiness 
or  misery. — 2.  To  fix  unalterably,  as 
by  a  divine  decree ;  as,  the  destined 
hour  of  death. — 3.  To  doom;  to  de- 
vote; to  appoint  unalterably, 

DES'TINED,  pp.  Ordained ;  appointed 
by  previous  determination  ;  devoted  ; 
fixed  unalterably. 

DES'TINING,  ppr.  Ordaining;  ap- 
pointing. 

DES'TINIST,  TI.  A  believer  in  destiny. 

DES'TINY,  n.  [Fr.  desiin;  It.  destino; 
Sp.  id.]  1.  State  or  condition  appoint- 
ed or  predetermined  ;  ultimate  fate  ; 
as,  men  are  solicitous  to  know  their 
future  destiny,  which  is,  however,  hap- 
pily concealed  from  them. — 2.  Invinci- 
ble necessity ;  fate  ;  a  necessity  or  fix- 
ed order  of  things  established  by  a 


divine   decree,  or  by  an   indissoluble 
connection  of  causes  and  effects. 
But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny  ? 
Spenser. 

Destinies,  the  fates,  or  supposed  powers 
which  preside  over  human  life,  spin  it 
out,  and  determine  it;  called  by  the 
Latins,  Parctr. 

DES'TITUTE,  a.  [L.  destitutus,  desti- 
tuo;  de  and  statuo,  to  set.  Literally, 
set  from  or  away.]  1.  Not  having  or 
possessing ;  wanting  ;  as,  destitute  of 
virtue,  or  of  piety;  destitute  of  food 
and  clothing.  It  differs  from  deprived, 
as  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  pre- 
vious possession. — 2.  Needy;  abject; 
comfortless ;  friendless. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  deiti- 
tute;  Pi.  cii. 

DES'TITUTE,  n.  One  who  is  without 
friends  or  comfort. 

DES'TITUTE,t  v.  t.  To  forsake.— 2. 
To  deprive. 

DESTITUTION,  n.  Want;  absence  of 
a  tiling  ;  a  state  in  which  something  is 
wanted  or  not  possessed;  poverty. 

DESTROY',  v.  t.  [L.  destruo;  de  and 
struo,  to  pile,  to  build;  Fr.  detruire. 
See  STRUCTURE.]  1.  To  demolish;  to 
pull  down ;  to  separate  the  parts  of  an 
edifice,  the  union  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  thing  ;  as,  to  de- 
stroy a  house  or  temple ;  to  destroy  a 
fortification. — 2.  To  ruin;  to  annihilate 
a  thing  by  demolishing  or  by  burning; 
as,  to  destroy  a  city. — 3.  To  ruin ;  to 
bring  to  naught;  to  annihilate;  as,  to 
destroy  a  theory  or  scheme ;  to  destroy 
a  government ;  to  destroy  influence. — 

4.  To  lay  waste ;  to  make  desolate. 
Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it : 

Is.  xxxvi. 

5.  To  kill ;  to  slay  ;  to  extirpate  ;  ap- 
plied to  men  or  other  animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people ;  Num. 
xxxii. 

All  the  wicked  will  he  destroy;  Ps.  cxlv. 

6.  To  take  away ;  to  cause  to  cease ; 
to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  pain  destroys  hap- 
piness. 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed; 
Rom.  vi. 

7.  To  kill;  to  eat;  to  devour;  to  con- 
sume.    Birds  destroy  insects.     Hawks 
destroy  chickens. — 8.  In  general,  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  annihilate  a  thing,  or  the 
form  in  which  it  exists.     An  army  is 
destroyed  by  slaughter,  capture,  or  dis- 
persion ;  a  forest,  by  the  axe,  or  by  fire; 
towns,  by  fire,  or  inundation,  &c. — 9. 
In  chem.,  to  resolve  a  body  into  its 
parts  or  elements. 

DESTROY' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Plants  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  wea- 
ther. Derham. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DESTROY'ED,  pp.  Demolished;  pull- 
ed down;  ruined;  annihilated;  de- 
voured; swept  away,  &c. 

DESTROY'ER,  n.  One  who  destroys, 
or  lays  waste ;  one  who  kills  a  man,  or 
an  animal,  or  who  ruins  a  country, 
cities,  &c. 

DESTROY'ING,  ppr.  Demolishing; 
laying  waste ;  killing  ;  annihilating ; 
putting  an  end  to. 

DESTROY'ING,  n.  Destruction. 

OBSTRUCT1,  for  Destroy,  is  not  used. 

DESTRU€TIBIL'1TY,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  destruction. 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  a.  [L.  destruo,  de- 
structum.]  Liable  to  destruction ; 
•apable  of  being  destroyed. 

DESTRUCTIBLENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  destructible. 
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DESTRUCTION,  n.  [Lat.  destructio. 
See  DESTROY.]  1.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing; demolition;  a  pulling  down;  sub- 
version ;  ruin,  by  whatever  means ;  as, 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  or  of 
towns.  Destruction  consists  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  form  of  any  thin;.:, 
that  form  of  parts  which  constitutes  it 
what  it  is ;  as,  the  destruction  of  grass 
or  herbage  by  eating ;  of  a  forest,  by 
cutting  down  the  trees ;  or  it  denotes 
a  total  annihilation ;  as,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  particular  government;  the 
destruction  of  happiness. — 2.  Death; 
murder;  slaughter;  massacre. 

There  was  a  deadly  destruction  through- 
out all  the  city  ;  1  Sam.  r. 

3.  Ruin. 

Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways; 
Rom.  iii. 

4.  Eternal  death. 

Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  dettrtir- 
thn;  Matt.  vii. 

5.  Cause  of  destruction  ;  a  consuming 
plague ;  a  destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day; 
Ps.  xci. 

OBSTRUCTIONIST,  n.  One  aiming 
to  destroy. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  a.  Causing  destruc- 
tion ;  having  the  quality  of  destroy- 
ing; ruinous  ;  mischievous;  pernicious; 
with  of  or  to;  as,  a  destructive  fire  or 
famine.  Intemperance  is  destructive  of 
health ;  evil  examples  are  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  youth. 

DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION 
71.  A  term  applied  to  the  distillation  of 
organic  products  at  high  temperatures, 
by  which  the  ultimate  elements  are 
separated  or  evolved  in  new  combina- 
tions. The  destructive  distillation  of 
coal  produces  gas ;  that  of  bone,  am- 
monia ;  and  that  of  wood,  vinegar. 

DESTRUCTIVELY,  adv.  With  de- 
struction ;  ruinously ;  mischievously, 
with  power  to  destroy ;  as,  destructively 
lewd  or  intemperate. 

DESTRUCT'IVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  destroying  or  ruining.  Among 
phrenologists,  a  propensity  of  the  mind 
whose  organ  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  ear.  Its  function  is  to  pro- 
duce the  impulse  to  destroy  in  gene- 
ral, exciting  the  individual  to  extermi- 
nate objects  that  combatireness  leads 
to  resist  and  overcome.  Anger  and 
rage  are  manifestations.  When  it  is 
very  energetic,  wanton  cruelty  will 
result,  if  uncontrolled  by  the  higher 
moral  feelings ;  and  when  feeble,  there 
is  a  want  of  fire  in  the  constitution, 
and  a  feebleness  of  resentment. 

DESTRUCT'OR.f  n.  A  destroyer;  a 
consumer. 

DESUDA'TION,  n.  [L.  desudo;  de  and 
sudo,  to  sweat.]  A  sweating ;  a  pro- 
fuse or  morbid  sweating,  succeeded  by 
an  eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat- 
pimples. 

DES'UETUDE,  n.  [L.  desuetude,  from 
desitesco;  de  and  suesco,  to  accustom 
one's  self.]  The  cessation  of  use ;  dis- 
use; discontinuance  of  practice,  cus- 
tom, or  fashion.  Habit  is  contracted 
by  practice,  and  lost  by  desuetude. 
Words  in  every  language  are  lost  by 
desuetude.  By  the  law  of  Scotland, 
acts  of  parliament  passed  before  the 
Lnion  were  held  to  lose  their  force  by 
disuse,  without  any  express  repeal,  or 
to  go  into  desuetude  as  it  was  termed. 
The  same  is  stiil  understood  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  sedc- 
runt  of  the  court  of  session  before  the 
Union. 
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DESUL'PHURATE,  ».  t.  [rfeand  sul- 
phurate, or  sulphur.]  To  deprive  of 
sulphur. 

DESUI/PHURATED,  pp.  Deprived  of  | 
sulphur. 

DESUL'PHURATING,M>r.  Depriving  ! 
of  sulphur. 

DESTJLPHDRA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DES'ULTOIULY,  adv.  [See  DESUL- 
TORY.] In  a  desultory  manner;  with- 
out method;  loosely, 

DES'ULTORINESS,  n.  A  desultory 
manner  ;  unconnectedness  ;  a  passing 
from  one  thing  to  another  without  or- 
der or  method. 

DESULTO'RIOUS,  a.  Desultory- 

DES'ULTORY,  a.  [Lat.  desultorius, 
from  desilio;  de  and  .in/in,  to  leap.]  1. 
Leaping;  passing  from  one  thing  or 
subject  to  another,  without  order  or 
natural  connection ;  unconnected  ; 
unmethodical ;  as,  a  desultory  conver- 
sation.— 2.  Coming  suddenly;  started 
at  the  moment ;  not  proceeding  from 
natural  order  or  connection  with  what 
precedes ;  as,  a  desultory  thought. 

DESUME.t  v.  t.  [L.  desumo.]  To  take 
from;  to  borrow. 

DETACH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  detacher;  de  and 
the  root  of  Eng.  tack.  See  ATTACH.] 
1.  To  separate  or  disunite  ;  to  disen- 
gage; to  part  from;  as,  to  detach  the 
coats  of  a  bulbous  root  from  each 
other ;  to  detach  a  man  from  the  inte- 
rest of  the  minister,  or  from  a  party. 
— 2.  To  separate  men  from  their  com- 
panies or  regiments ;  to  draw  from 
companies  or  regiments,  as  a  party  of 
men,  and  send  them  on  a  particular 
service. — 3.  To  select  ships  from  a  fleet, 
and  send  them  on  a  separate  service. 

DETACH'ED,  pp.  Separated;  parted 
from ;  disunited  ;  drawn  and  sent  on  a 
separate  service.  In  painting,  figures, 
buildings,  trees,  &c..  are  said  to  be  de- 
tached, when  they  are  painted  so  as  to 
appear  standing  out  from  the  back 
ground  in  a  natural  manner,  while  the 
other  parts  appear  in  proper  relative 
situations. — 2.  a.  Separate ;  as,  detach- 
ed parcels  or  portions. 

DETACH'ING.ppr.  Separating;  part- 
ing from ;  drawing  and  sending  on  a 
separate  employment. 

DETACH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
taching or  separating. — 2.  A  body  of 
troops,  selected  or  taken  from  the 
main  army,  and  employed  on  some  spe- 
cial service  or  expedition. — 3.  A  num- 
ber of  ships  taken  from  a  fleet,  and 
sent  on  a  separate  service. 

DETAIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  detailler,  to  cut  in 
pieces;  de  and  tailler,  to  cut.]  1.  To 
relate,  report,  or  narrate  in  particu- 
lars; to  recite  the  particulars  of;  to 
particularize  ;  to  relate  minutely  and 
distinctly ;  as,  he  detailed  all  the  facts 
in  due  order.  In  arch.,  when  a  mould- 
ing is  exhibited  in  profile  by  abutting 
against  a  plane,  it  is  said  to  detail  on 
the  plane. 

DETAIL,  n.  [Fr.]    A  narration  or  re- 
port of  particulars ;  a  minute  and  par- 
ticular account.     He  related  the  story 
in  detail.     He  gave  a  detail  of  all  the 
transactions. — Details  in  the  fine  arts, 
are  minute  and  particular  parts  of  a 
picture,  statue,  or  building,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  conception, 
or  larger  parts  of  a  composition. 
DETAILED,  pp.   Related  in   particu- 
lars; minutely  recited. 
DETAILER,  n.  One  who  details. 
DETAILING,  ppr.  Relating  minutely; 
telling  the  particulars. 


DETAIN,  v.  t.  [L.  detineo;  de  and  teneo, 
to  hold ;  Fr.  detenir.  See  TENANT.]  1. 
To  keep  back  or  from;  to  withhold; 
to  keep  what  belongs  to  another.  De- 
tain not  the  wages  of  the  hireling. — 2. 
To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding, 
either  going  or  coming;  to  stay  or  stop. 
We  were  detained  by  the  rain. 

Let  U3  detain  tliee,  till  \vc  have  made 
ready  a  kid  ;  Judges  \iii. 
3.  To  hold  in  custody. 

DETAINDER,  n.  A  writ.  [See  DE- 
TINUE.] 

DETAINED,  pp.  Withheld;  kept  back; 
prevented  from  going  or  coming ;  held ; 
restrained. 

DETAINER,  n.  One  who  withholds 
what  belongs  to  another;  one  who 
detains,  stops,  or  prevents  from  going. 
2.  In  law,  a  holding,  or  keeping  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another ; 
detention  of  what  is  another's,  though 
the  original  taking  may  be  lawful. 

DETAINING,  ppr.  Withholding  what 
belongs  to  another ;  holding  back ;  re- 
straining from  going  or  coming ;  hold- 
ing in  custody. 

DETAINMENT,  n.  The  act  of  detain- 
ing; detention. 

DETECT',  v.  t.  [L.  deiego,  delectus;  de 
and  tego,  to  cover,  W.  tui,  Eng.  to  deck, 
which  see.]  Literally,  to  uncover ; 
hence,  to  discover;  to  find  out;  to 
bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  the  ramifi- 
cations and  inosculations  of  the  fine 
vessels.  But  this  word  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  discovery  of  secret  crimes 
and  artifices.  We  detect  a  thief,  or 
the  crime  of  stealing.  We  detect  the 
artifices  of  the  man,  or  the  man  him- 
self. We  detect  what  is  concealed,  es- 
pecially what  is  concealed  by  design. 

DETECT'ED,  pp.  Discovered;  found 
out ;  laid  open ;  brought  to  light. 

DETECT'ER,  n.  A  discoverer;  one 
who  finds  out  what  another  attempts 
to  conceal. 

DETE€T'ING,  ppr.  Discovering ; 
finding  out. 

DETEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  detect- 
ing ;  discovery  of  a  person  or  thing 
attempted  to  be  concealed;  as,  the  de- 
tection of  a  thief  or  a  burglar ;  the 
detection  of  fraud  or  forgery ;  the  detec- 
tion of  artifice,  device,  or  a  plot. — 2. 
Discovery  of  any  thing  before  hidden, 
or  unknown. 

The  sea  and  rivers  are  instrumental  to 
the  detection  of  amber  arid  other  fossils,  by 
washing  away  the  earth  that  concealed 
them.  Woodward. 

DETEN'EBRATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  de  and 
tenebriz.~]  To  remove  darkness. 

DETENT',  n.  [L.  detentus;  Fr.  detente.] 
A  stop  in  a  clock,  which  by  being  lifted 
up  or  let  down,  locks  and  unlocks  the 
clock  in  striking. 

DETEN'TION,  n.  [See  DETAIN.]  The 
act  of  detaining ;  a  withholding  from 
another  his  right ;  a  keeping  what  be- 
longs to  another,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
stored.—  2.  Confinement;  restraint; 
as,  detention  in  custody. — 3.  Delay  from 
necessity  ;  a  detaining  ;  as,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  mail  by  bad  roads. 

DETER',  v.  t.  [L.  deterreo;  de  and  ter- 
reo,  to  frighten.]  1.  To  discourage 
and  stop  by  fear ;  to  stop  or  prevent 
from  acting  or  proceeding,  by  danger, 
difficulty,  or  other  consideration  which 
disheartens,  or  countervails  the  motive 
for  an  act.  We  are  often  deterred 
from  our  duty  by  trivial  difficulties. 
The  state  of  the  road  or  a  cloudy  sky 
may  deter  a  man  from  undertaking  a 
journey. 
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A  million  of  frustrated  hopes  will   not 

di'ter  us  from  new  experiments. 

J.  M.  Ma  ton. 

2.  To  prevent  by  prohibition  or  dan- 

ger. 
DETERGE,  v.  t.  (deterj'.)     [L.  detergn; 

de  and  tergo,  to  wipe  or  scour.]     To 

cleanse;    to   purge   away  foul  or  of- 

fending matter,  from  the  body,  or  from 

an  ulcer. 

DETER'GED,  pp.  Cleansed;  purged. 
DETER'GENT,  a.  Cleansing;  purging. 
DETER'GENT,  n.  A  medicine  that  has 

the  power  of  cleansing  the  vessels  or 

skin  from  offending  matter. 
DETER'GlNG.ppr.  Cleansing;  carry- 

ing off  obstructions  or  foul  matter.  — 

2.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing. 
DETERIORATE,  u.t.  [Fr.  deteriorer; 

L.  deterior.]     To  grow  worse;  to  be 

impaired   in    quality;    to   degenerate; 

opposed  to  meliorate. 
DETERIORATE,    v.    t.      To    make 

worse;  to  reduce   in   quality;   as,  to 

deteriorate  a  race  of  men  or  their  con- 

dition. 
DETERIORATED,  pp.  Made  worse; 

impaired  in  quality. 
DETERIORATING,  ppr.    Becoming 

worse  or  inferior  in  quality. 
DETERIORATION,  n.  A  growing  or 

making  worse;    the  state  of  growing 

worse. 
DETERIOR'ITY,  n.   Worse  state  or 

quality  ;  as,  deteriority  of  diet. 
DETER'MENT,  n.  [See  DETER.]    The 

act  of  deterring;  the  cause  of  deter- 

ring ;  that  which  deters. 
DETERM'INABLE,  a.   [See  DETER- 

MINE.]    1.  That  may  be  decided  with 

certainty.  —  2.  That  may  end  or  be  de- 

termined. 
DETERMINATE,  a.  [L.  determinate.] 

1.  Limited;  fixed;  definite;  as,  a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  matter.  —  2.  Esta- 
blished ;    settled  ;  positive  ;   as,  a  de- 
terminate rule  or  order. 

The  determinate  counsel  of  God  ;  Acts  ii. 

3.  Decisive  ;  conclusive  ;  as,  a  determi- 
nate resolution  or  judgment.  —  4.  Re- 
solved on.  —  5.  Fixed;    resolute.  —  De- 
terminate problem  in  geom.  and  analy- 
sis, is  that  which  admits  of  one  solu- 
tion  only,  or  at  least   a  certain  and 
finite  number  of  solutions,  being  thus 
opposed  to  an  indeterminate  problem, 
which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of 
solutions. 

DETERMINATED  v.  t.  To  limit.  [See 

DETERMINE.] 
DETERM'INATELY,  adv.  With  cer- 

tainty. 

The  principles  of  religion  are  dptermin- 

alely  true  or  false.  Tillotion. 

2.  Resolutely  ;  with  fixed  resolve. 
DETERM'INATENESS,  n.  The  state 

of  being  determinate,  certain,  or  pre- 


,  «.  The  act  of 

determining  or  deciding.  —  2.  Decision 
of  a  question  in  the  mind  ;  firm  resolu- 
tion ;  settled  purpose  ;  as,  they  have 
acquainted  me  with  their  determina- 
tion. —  3.  Judicial  decision  ;  the  ending 
of  a  controversy  or  suit  "by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court.  Justice  is  promoted 
by  a  speedy  determination  of  causes, 
civil  and  criminal.  —  4.  Absolute  direc- 
tion to  a  certain  end. 

Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with 
a  constant  determination  of  the  will  to  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

5.  An  ending;  a  putting  an  end  to;  as, 
the  determination  of  a  will.  —  Deter- 
mination of  blood.  In  med.  and  surg., 
when  there  is  apparently  a  more  copi- 
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ous  and  rapid  flow  of.  blood  to  any 
part,  it  is  said  to  suffer  under  a  deter- 
mination of  blood;  as,  to  the  brain, 
liver,  &c. 

DETERMINATIVE,  a.  That  uncon- 
trollably directs  to  a  certain  end. 
The  determinative  power  of  a  just  cause. 
Bramhall, 

2.  Limiting  ;  that  limits  or  bounds;  as, 
a  word  may  be  determinative  and  limit 
the  subject. 

DETERM'INATOR,  n.  One  who  de- 
termines. 

DETERMINE,  v.  t.  [L.  determine;  de 
and  tennino,  to  bound ;  terminus,  a 
boundary  or  limit;  W.  tervyn,  an  ex- 
tremity, or  limit;  ten,  outward,  ex- 
treme ;  tervynu,  to  fix  a  bound,  to  limit ; 
to  determine:  term,  a  term;  extreme 
point ;  terminaw,  to  limit ;  Ir.  teora,  a 
border,  or  limit ;  Gr.  «{<**,  nfian.  See 
TERM.]  1.  To  end ;  particularly,  to  end 
by  the  decision  or  conclusion  of  a  cause, 
or  of  a  doubtful  or  controverted  point; 
applicable  to  the  decisions  of  the  mind, 
or  to  judicial  decisions.  We  say,  I  had 
determined  this  question  in  my  own 
mind ;  the  court  has  determined  the 
cause. — 2.  To  end  and  fix ;  to  settle  ul- 
timately ;  as,  this  event  determined  his 
fate. — 3.  To  fix  on ;  to  settle  or  esta- 
blish ;  as,  to  determine  the  proper  season 
for  planting  seeds. 

God.. .hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed ;  Acts  xvii. 
4.  To  end ;  to  limit ;  to  bound ;  to 
confine.  Yonder  hill  determines  our 
view.  Knowledge  is  determined  by  the 
sight. — 5.  To  give  a  direction  to;  to  in- 
fluence the  choice  ;  that  is,  to  limit  to 
a  particular  purpose  or  direction  ;  as, 
this  circumstance  determined  him  to  the 
study  of  law.  Also,  to  give  a  direc- 
tion to  material  bodies  in  their  course ; 
as,  impulse  may  determine  a  moving 
body  to  this  or  that  point. — 6.  To  re- 
solve, that  is,  to  end  or  settle  a  point 
in  the  mind,  as  in  definition  first. 

I  determined  this  with  myself;  2  Cor.  ii. 
Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus ; 
Acts  xx. 

7.f  To  destroy. — 8.  To  put  an  end  to ; 
as,  to  determine  a  will. — 9.  To  settle 
or  ascertain,  as  something  uncertain. 

The  character  of  the   soul  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  its  God.       J.  Edwardi. 
DETERMINE,  v    i.     To  resolve;  to 
conclude;  to  come  to  a  decision. 

He  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine;  Ex. 
xxi. 

It  is  indifferent  how  the  learned  shall  de- 
termine concerning  this  matter.  Annn. 
2.  To  end;  to  terminate.  The  danger 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Revolutions  often  determine  in 
setting  up  tyranny  at  home,  or  in  con- 
quest from  abroad. 

Some  estates  may  determine,  on  future 
contingencies.  Blacktttme. 

DETERMINED,  pp.  Ended;  con- 
cluded ;  decided ;  limited ;  fixed ;  settled ; 
resolved;  directed. — 2.  a.  Having  a 
firm  or  fixed  purpose,  as  a  determined 
man ;  or  manifesting  a  firm  resolution, 
as  a  determined  countenance. 
DETER'MINEDLY,  adv.  In  a  deter- 
mined manner. 

DETER'MINER,  n.  One  who  decides 
or  determines. 

DETERMINING,  ppr.  Ending;  de- 
ciding; fixing;  settling;  resolving;  li- 
miting; directing. 

DETERRA'TION,  n.  [L.  de  and  terra, 
earth.]  The  uncovering  of  any  thing 
which  is  buried  or  covered  with  earth ; 
a  taking  from  out  of  the  earth. 


DETERTtED,  pp.  [See  DETER.]  Dis- 
couraged or  prevented  from  proceeding 
or  acting,  by  fear,  difficulty,  or  danger. 
DETER'RING,  ppr.  Discouraging  or 
influencing  not  to  proceed  or  act,  by 
fear,  difficulty,  danger,  or  prospect  of 
evil. — 2.  a.  Discouraging;  frightening. 
DETER'SION,  n.  [L.  detersus,  deter- 
go.  See  DETEHGE.]  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing, as  a  sore. 

DETER'SIVE,  a.  [It.  detersim;  Fr. 
deteraif.  See  DETERGE.]  Cleansing; 
having  power  to  cleanse  from  offensive 
matter. 

DETER'SIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  cleansing  ulcers,  or 
carrying  off  foul  matter. 
DETEST',  v.  t.  [L.  detestor;  de  and 
tester,  to  affirm  or  bear  witness.  The 
primary  sense  of  tester  is  to  set,  throw, 
or  thrust.  To  detest  is  to  thrust  away.] 
To  abhor;  to  abominate;  to  hate  ex- 
tremely ;  as,  to  detest  crimes  or  mean- 
ness. 

DETESTABLE,  a.  Extremely  hate- 
ful; abominable;  very  odious;  deserv- 
ing abhorrence. 

Thou  hast  denied  my  sanctuary  with  all 
thy  detettable  things ;   Ezek.  v. 
DETEST' ABLENESS,    n.      Extreme 

hatefulness. 

DETEST' ABLY,  adv.  Very  hatefully; 
abominably. 

DETESTA'TION,  n.  Extreme  hatred ; 
abhorrence;  with  of.  The  good  man 
entertains  uniformly  a  detestation  of 
sin. 

DETEST'ED,  pp.  Hated  extremely ; 
abhorred. 

DETEST'ER,  n.     One  who  abhors. 
DETESTING.ppr.  Hating  extremely ; 
abhorring ;  abominating. 
DETHRONE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  detrdner;  de 
and  throne,  L.  thronus.]    1.  To  remove 
or  drive  from  a  throne;  to  depose;  to 
divest  of  royal  authority  and  dignity. 
— 2.  To  divest  of  rule  or  power,  or  of 
supreme  power. 

The  Protector  was  dethroned.        Hume. 
DETHRONED,  pp.     Removed  from  a 
throne;  deposed. 

DETHRONEMENT,  n.  Removal  from 
a  throne ;  deposition  of  a  king,  em  - 
peror,  or  prince. 

DETHRONER,n.  One  who  dethrones. 
DETHRONING,  ppr.  Driving  from  a 
throne ;  depriving  of  regal  power. 
DETINUE,  n.  [Fr.  detenu,  detained; 
detenir,  to  detain.]  In  law,  a  writ  of 
detinue  is  one  that  lies  against  him  who 
wrongfully  detains  goods  or  chattels 
delivered  to  him,  or  in  his  possession. 
This  writ  lies  for  a  thing  certain  and 
valuable,  as  for  a  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
plate,  cloth,  &c.,  to  recover  the  thing 
itself  or  damages  for  the  detainer. 
DETONATE,  v.  t.  [L.  detono;  de  and 
tono,  to  thunder.]  In  chem.,  to  cause 
to  explode ;  to  burn  or  inflame  with  a 
sudden  report. 

DETONATE,  o.    £.     To   explode;  to 
burn  with  a  sudden  report.     Nitre  de- 
tonates with  sulphur. 
DETONATED, pp.   Exploded;  burnt 
with  explosion. 

DETONATING,  ppr.  Exploding ;  in- 
flaming with  a  sudden  report.— De- 
tonating powders,  or  fulminating  pow- 
ders ;  certain  chemical  compounds, 
which,  on  being  exposed  to  heat  or 
friction,  explode  with  a  loud  report 
owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  assuming  the  elastic  state 
with  such  rapidity,  as  to  strike  the  dis- 
placed air  with  great  violence.  The 
chloride  of  azote  and  the  iodine  of  the 
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same  element,  are  very  powerful  de- 
tonating substances.  The  ammoniuret 
of  silver  and  gold,  fulminate  of  silver 
and  of  mercury,  detonate  by  slight  fric- 
tion, by  means  of  heat,  electricity,  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

DETONATING  TUBE,  n.  A  Eudio- 
meter, being  a  stout  glass 
tube  used  in  chemistry  for 
detonating  gaseous  bo- 
dies. It  is  generally  gra- 
duated into  centesimal 
parts,  and  perforated  by 
two  opposed  wires  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  an  elec- 
tric spark  through  the 
gases  which  are  introduced 
into  it,  and  which  are  con- 
fined within  it  over  mer- 
cury and  water. 

DETONA'TION,  n.  An  explosion  or 
sudden  report  made  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  certain  combustible  bodies,  as 
fulminating  gold.  The  result  of  deto- 
nation may  be  either  combination  or 
decomposition.  Detonation  is  not  de- 
crepitation. 

DETONIZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  ex- 
ploding, as  certain  combustible  bodies. 
DETONIZE,  v.  t.    [See  DETONATE.] 
To  cause  to  explode;  to  burn  with  an 
explosion;  to  calcine  with  detonation. 
DETONIZE,  i).  i.     To  explode;   to 
burn  with  a  sudden  report. 

This  precipitate*. •ttetonizet  with  a  con- 
siderable noise. 
DET'ONIZED,  pp.     Exploded,  as  a 

combustible  body. 

DETONIZING,  ppr.  Exploding  with 
a  sudden  report. 

DETORT,  v.  t.  [L.  detortus,  of  detor- 
gueo;  de  and  tortpteo,  to  twist.]  To 
twist;  to  wrest;  to  pervert;  to  turn 
from  the  original  or  plain  meaning. 
DETORTED, pp.  Twisted;  wrested; 
perverted. 

DETORTING,  ppr.  Wresting;  per- 
verting. 

DETOR'TION,  n.  A  turning  or  wrest- 
ing ;  perversion. 

DETOUR',  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  cir- 
cuitous way. 

DETRACT,  t'.  t.  [L.  detraclum;  de- 
trecto;  detraho;  de  and  traho,  to  draw. 
See  DRAW  and  DRAG.]  1.  Literally,  to 
draw  from.  Hence,  to  take  away  from 
reputation  or  merit,  through  envy,  ma- 
lice, or  other  motive :  hence,  to  detract 
from,  is  to  lessen  or  depreciate  reputa- 
tion or  worth ;  to  derogate  from. 

Never  circulate  reports  that  detract  from 
the  reputation  or  honour  of  your  neighbour, 
without  obvious  necessity  to  justify  the  ac- 
tion. 

2.  To  take  away;  to  withdraw,  in  a 
literal  sense. 

DETRACTINGLY,  adv.  In  a  detract- 
ing manner. 

DETRACTION,  n.  [L.  detractio.]  The 
act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputa- 
tion or  worth  of  another,  with  the  view 
to  lessen  him  in  estimation ;  censure ;  a 
lessening  of  worth;  the  act  of  depre- 
ciating another,  from  envy  or  malice. 
Detraction  may  consist  in  representing 
merit  as  less  than  it  really  is;  or  in  the 
imputation  of  faults,  vices,  or  crimes, 
which  impair  reputation;  and  if  such 
imputation  is  false,  it  is  slander  or  de- 
famation. 

DETRAC'TIOUS.t  a.   Containing  de- 
traction ;  lessening  reputation. 
DETRACTIVE,  a.     Having  the  qua- 
lity or  tendency  to  lessen  the  worth  or 
estimation. 
DETRACTOR,  n.      One   who  takes 
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n*vay  or  impairs  the  reputation  of  ano- 
ther injuriously;  one  who  attempts  to 
lessen  the  worth  or  honour  of  another. 
— '2.  In  anat.,  the  name  given  to  a 
muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  part,  to  which  it  is  attached,  away 
from  some  other  part. 

DETRACTORY,  a.  Derogatory;  de- 
famatory by  denial  of  desert;  with 
from. 

DETRACT'RESS,  n.  A  female  de- 
tractor; a  censorious  woman. 

DETRECT'.t v.  t.  [L.  detrecto.]  To 
refuse. 

DET'RIMENT,  n.  [L.  detrimentum. 
Qu.  deter,  worse,  or  detero,  detritum, 
worn  off.]  Loss  ;  damage;  injury;  mis- 
chief; harm;  diminution.  We  speak 
of  detriment  to  interest,  property,  reli- 
gion, morals,  reputation,  and  to  land  or 
buildings.  It  is  a  word  of  very  general 
application. 

DETRIMENT' AL,  a.  Injurious;  hurt- 
ful; causing  loss  or  damage. 

A  spirit  of  speculation  may  be  detrimental 
to  regular  commerce.  Anon. 

DE^RIMENTED,  a.  Injured;  made 
worse. 

DETRI'TAL,  a.  Composed  of  detri- 
tus, or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  de- 
tritus. Oetrital  rocks,  the  name  given 
to  such  rocks  as  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  pre-existing  solid  mineral 
matter  by  some  abrading  power. 

DETRI"TION,n.  [I,,  detero.]  A  wear- 
ing off ;  the  act  of  wearing  away. 

DETRI'TUS,  n.  [L.  detritus,  worn; 
detero,  to  wear.]  In  geol.,  a  mass  of 
substances  worn  off  or  detached  from 
solid  bodies  by  attrition;  as,  diluvial 
detritus.  Disintegrated  materials  of 
rocks.  Properly  speaking,  detritus  is 
debris,  finely  comminuted  or  pulverized 
by  attrition.  By  debris,  in  geological 
language,  is  meant  generally,  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  boulders,  gravel,  sand, 
trunks  of  trees,  carcasses  of  animals, 
&c.,  detached  from  the  summits  and 
sides  of  mountains,  by  the  effect  of  the 
elements,  or  resulting  from  sudden 
convulsions  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Debris  in  general  comprises  detritus; 
but  detritus  excludes  the  idea  of  the 
larger  debris. 

DETRUDE,  v.  t.  [L.  detrudu;  de  and 
trudo,  to  thrust.]  To  thrust  down;  to 
ivish  down  with  force. 

DETRCDED,  pp.  Thrust  or  forced 
down. 

DETRODING,ppr.  Thrusting  or  forc- 
ing down. 

DETRUNC'ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dctrunco; 
de  and  trunco,  to  cut  shorter ;  tmnms, 
cut  short.     See  TRENCH.]     To  cut  off; 
to  lop ;  to  shorten  by  cutting. 
DETRUNC'ATED,pp.  Cutoff;  short- 

DETRUNC'ATING,  ppr.  Cutting  or 
lopping  off. 

DETRUNGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
cutting  off. 

DETRU'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [See  DE- 
TRUDE.] The  act  of  thrusting  or  driv- 
ing down. 

DETURP'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  deturpo.]  To 
defile.  [Lit.  vs.] 

DEUCE,  n.  [Fr.  deux,  two.]  Two;  a 
card  with  two  spots;  a  die  with  two 
spots ;  a  term  used  in  gaming. 

DEUCE,  DUSE,  or  DEUSE,  n.  A 
demon. — 2.  A  deviling,  or  little'  devil. 
The  ancient  Germans  gave  the  name 
of  dusii  to  certain  demons,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  singular  dusius  is  a 
corruption  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, who  was  famous,  or  rather  in- 
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famous  for  his  German  victories;  and 

his  name  may  have  been  perpetuated 

as  a  name  of  terror  among  that  people; 

and  from  the  corruption  Dnsius,  our 

word  may  have  sprung.     [See  DusE.J 

DEUC'ED,  a.     Devilish.     [VulgarJ 

DEUC'EDLY,  adv.    Devilishly.    [Vul- 

IXEUTEROG'AMIST,  n.  [Infra.]  One 
who  marries  the  second  time. 

DEUTEROG'AMT,  n.  [Gr.  SIUT..K, 
second,  and  yapet,  marriage.]  A  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first 
husband  or  wife. 

DEUTERON'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  >«/«(«, 
second,  and  »«««,  law.]  The  second 
law,  or  second  giving  of  the  law  by 
Moses;  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

DEUTEROPA'THY,  n.  [J«me«  and 
tfctSot.]  A  sympathetic  affection,  where 
a  second  part  suffers  from  consent  with 
the  part  originally  affected ;  as,  when 
the  stomach  is  disturbed  from  an  in- 
jury of  the  head. 

DEUTEROS'COPY,  n.  [Gr.  Sumj.r, 
second,  and  irxortu,  to  see.]  The  second 
intention ;  the  meaning  beyond  the  li- 
teral sense. 

DEUTHYDROG'URET,      )     n.       In 

DEUTOHYDROG'URET,  f  chem.,  a 
compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, with  one  of  some  other  element. 

DEUTOX'IDE,  or  DEUTOX'YDE,  n. 
[Gr.  XEUTI-O?,  second,  and  oxide.]  Li- 
terally, the  second  oxide;  but  the  term 
is  usually  employed  in  chemistry  to 
denote  a  compound,  containing  two 
atoms,  or  two  prime  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  or  more  of  a  metal ;  as 
the  deutoxide  of  copper,  the  deutoxide 
of  mercury,  &c. 

DEVAPORA'TION,  n.  [de  and  L. 
vaporatio.]  The  change  of  vapour  into 
water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEVAST/f  v.  t.  [L.  devasto.]  To  lay 
waste ;  to  plunder. 

DEVASTATE,  t>.  t.  [L.  devasto;  de 
and  vasto,  to  waste;  Fr.  devaster.  See 
WASTE.]  To  lay  waste;  to  waste;  to 
ravage;  to  desolate;  to  destroy  im- 
provements. 

DEVASTATED,  pp.  Laid  waste; 
ravaged. 

DEVASTATING, ppr.  Laying  waste; 
desolating. 

DEVASTATION,  n.     [L.  devastatio.] 

1.  Waste ;  ravage ;  desolation ;  destruc- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  natural  pro- 
ductions which  are  necessary  or  useful 
to   man;    havoc;    as  by  armies,  fire, 
flood,    &c. — 2.  In   law,   waste   of  the 
goods  of  the  deceased  by  an  executor, 
or  administrator. 

DEVEL'OPE,  or  DEVEL'OP,  v.  t. 
[Fr.  developper;  It.  sviluppare,  to  un- 
fold, to  display ;  viluppo,  a  packet  or 
bundle,  intricacy.]  i.  To  uncover ;  to 
unfold ;  to  lay  open ;  to  disclose  or 
make  known  something  concealed  or 
withheld  from  notice.  The  general 
began  to  develope  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

These  serve  to  rfevelope  its  tenets.  Milner. 

2.  To  unravel ;  to  unfold  what  is  intri- 
cate ;  as,  to  develope  a  plot. 

DEVEL'OPED,  pp.  Unfolded;  laid 
open ;  unravelled. 

DEVEL'OPER,  n.  One  who  developes, 
or  unfolds. 

DEVEL' OPING,  ppr.  Unfolding;  dis- 
closing ;  unravelling. 

DEVEL'OPEMENT,  or  DEVEL'OP- 
MENT,  n.     An  unfolding;   the   dis- 
covering of  something  secret  or  with- 
held from  the  knowledge   of  others 
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disclosure;  full  exhibition. — 2.  The 
unravelling  of  a  plot. — 3.  Among  mo- 
dern analysts  a  term  in  frequent  use 
to  denote  the  transformation  of  any 
function  into  the  form  of  a  series. 
Also,  the  process  by  which  any  mathe- 
matical expression  is  changed  into  ano- 
ther of  equivalent  value  or  meaning, 
and  of  more  expanded  form,  is  termed 
a  development.— t.  A  term  applied  to 
express  the  organic  changes  which 
take  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies, from  their  embryo  state  until  they 
arrive  at  maturity. — 5.  In  geol.,  applied 
to  those  progressive  changes  in  fossil 
genera  and  species  which  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  grand  system  of  creation. 

DEVENUS'TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  de  and 
venustas,  beauty.]  To  deprive  of 
beauty  or  grace. 

DEVER'GENCY.     See  DIVERGENCE. 

DEVEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  divttir;  de  and 
vetir,  to  clothe,  L.  vestio,  id.,  vestis,  a 
vest,  a  garment.  Generally  written 
divest.]  1.  To  strip ;  to  deprive  of 
clothing  or  arms ;  to  take  off. — 2.  To 
deprive;  to  take  away;  as,  to  devest  a 
man  or  nation  of  rights.  [See  DIVEST.] 
• — 3.  To  free  from;  to  d-.sengage. — 4. 
In  law,  to  alienate,  as  title  or  right. 

DEVEST',  v.  i.  In  law,  to  be  lost  or 
alienated,  as  a  title  or  an  estate.  [This 
word  is  generally  written  divest,  except 
in  the  latter  and  legal  sense.] 

DE  VEST'ED,  pp.  Stripped  of  clo  thes ; 
deprived;  freed  from ;  alienated  or  lost, 
as  title. 

DEVEST'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  of 
clothes  ;  depriving  ;  freeing  from ; 
alienating. 

DEVEX'.t  a.  [L.  devexus.]  Bending 
down. 

DEVEX'ITY,  n.  [L.  devcxitas,  from 
de  and  veho,  to  carry.]  A  bending 
downward ;  a  sloping ;  incurvation 
downward. 

DE'VIATE,  v.  i.  [It.  deviare;  L.  <fe- 
vius;  de,  from,  and  via,  way.]  1.  To 
turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  common 
or  right  way,  course,  or  line,  either  in 
a  literal  or  figurative  sense;  as,  to  de- 
viate from  the  common  track  or  path, 
or  from  a  true  course. 
TUere  nature  deviate*,  and  here  wanders  will 
Pope. 

2.  To  stray  from,  the  path  of  duty;  to 
wander,  in  a  moral  sense;  to  err;  to 
sin. 

DEVIA'TION,  n.  A  wandering  or 
turning  aside  from  the  right  way  .course, 
or  line. — 2.  Variation  from  a  common 
or  established  rule,  or  from  analogy. — 

3.  A  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty  ; 
want  of  conformity  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  God;  error;  sin;  obliquity 
of  conduct. — 4.  In  com.,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a  ship,  without  necessity, 
from  the  regular  and  usual  course  of 
the  specific  voyage  insured.     This  dis- 
charges the   underwriters  from  their 
responsibility. — Deviation  of  a  fulling 
body,  that  deviation  from  the  perpen- 
dicular line  of  descent,  which  falling 
bodies  experience  in  their  descent,  in 
consequence   of   the   rotation    of   the 
earth  on  its  axis. 

DEVICE,  n.  [Fr.  devis,  devise;  It.  rft- 
visa;  from  L.  divisus,  divido.]  1.  That 
which  is  formed  by  design,  or  iirvented ; 
scheme;  artificial  contrivance;  strata- 
gem; project:  sometimes  in  aaoadsense; 
more  aeneratty  in  a  bud  sense,  as  urti- 
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fices  are  usually  employed  for  bad  pur- 
poses. In  a  good  seiise : 

His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy 
itj  Jar.  li. 
la  a  bad  sense : 

He  disappuinteth  the  detrica  of  the  craft  y ; 
Jobv. 

They  imagined  a  mischievous  device  ;  Pi. 
xxi. 

2.  An  emblem  intended  to  represent  a 
family,  person,  action,  or  quality,  with 
a   suitable  motto;    used  in   painting, 
sculpture,  and  heraldry.    It  consists  in 
a  metaphorical  similitude  between  the 
things  representing  and  represented,  as 
the  figure  of  a   plough  representing 
agriculture. 

Knights-errant  used  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  devicei  on  their  shields.    Additon. 

3.  Invention;  genius;  faculty   of  de- 
vising ;  as  a  man  of  noble  device. — 4.pf- 
A  spectacle  or  show. 

DEVICE  FUL,  a.  Full  of  devices ;  in- 
ventive. 

DEVICEFULLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
curiously  contrived. 

DEV'IL,  n.  (dev'l.)  [Sax.  diafol ;  D. 
duivel;  G.  teufel;  Sw.  diefvul ;  Dan. 
ditevel;  Russ.  diavol;  Tartar,  diof;  L. 
diabolns  ;  Gr.  l,*C .x«,  said  to  be  from 
J/«S<.Mi*,  to  calumniate ;  Fr.  diable;  Sp. 
diablo  ;  Port,  diabo;  It.  diavolo.  The 
Armoric  is  diaul ;  W.  diawl,  which 
Owen  supposes  to  be  compounded  of 
di,  a  negative,  and  aw/,  light — one  with- 
out light,  (prince  of  darkness.)  The 
Irish  is  diabhail,  which,  according  to 
O'Brien,  is  composed  of  dia,  deity,  and 
bhal,  air,  (god  of  the  air.)  If  these  Cel- 
tic words  are  justly  explained,  they  are 
not  connected  with  diabolus,  or  the 
latter  is  erroneously  deduced.]  1.  In 
the  Christian  theology,  an  evil  spirit  or 
being;  a  fallen  angel,  expelled  from 
heaven  for  rebellion  against  God;  the 
chief  of  the  apostate  angels ;  the  im- 
placable enemy  and  tempter  of  the  hu- 
man race.  In  our  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  frequently 

and  erroneously  used  for  demon 2.  A 

very  wicked  person,  and  in  ludicrous 
language,  any  great  evil.  In  profane 
language,  it  is  an  expletive  expressing 
wonder,  vexation,  &c. — 3.  An  idol,  or 
false  god  ;  Lev.  xvii. ;  2  Chron.  xi. 

DEV'IL,  v.  t.  To  pepper  excessively, 
a  term  used  in  cookery. 

DEVILED,  pp.  or  a.  Peppered  ex- 
cessively ;  as  a  deviled  chicken. 

DEV'IL  FISH,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  large  species  of  ray,  occasionally 
captured  on  the  coast  of  America. 

DEV'IL  IN  A  BUSH,  or  DEV'IL  IN 
A  MIST.  In  bot.,  the  vulgar  names 
of  the  genus  Nigella. 

DEV'ILING.t  n-     A  young  devil. 

DEVILISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  devil;  diabolical;  very 
evil  and  mischievous;  malicious;  as,  a 
devilish  scheme ;  devilish  wickedness. 
— 2.  Having  communication  with  the 
devil ;  pertaining  to  the  devil. — 3.  Ex- 
cessive ;  enormous ;  in  a  vulgar  and 
ludicrous  sense ;  as,  a  devilish  cheat. 

DEVILISHLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
suiting  the  devil ;  diabolically ;  wick- 
edly.— 2.  Greatly;  excessively;  in  a 
vulgar  sense. 

DEVILISHNESS,  n.     The  qualities  of  i 
the  devil. 

DEVILISM,f  n.     The  state  of  devils. 

DEV'ILIZE.f  r.  t.     To  place  among 

DEV'ILKIN,  n.     A  little  devil. 
DEVILRY,  n.     Extreme  wickedness. 
DEVIL'S   ADVOCATE,   n.      In  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  a  person  appointed  to 
raise  doubts  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canoni- 
zation. 

DEVIL'S  BIT,  n.  The  vulgar  name 
given  to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa 
Succisa,  class  Tetrandria,  and  order 
monogynia  of  Linn.,  nat.  order  Dip- 
saceae.  It  has  heads  of  blue  flowers 
nearly  globular,  and  a  fleshy  root,  which 
is  as  it  were  cut  or  bitten  off"  abruptly. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is 
common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
Old  writers  report  that  the  devil  bit 
its  root  out  of  envy,  because  it  was  an 
herb  that  possessed  so  many  virtues, 
and  was  so  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Hence  the  name.  It  is  said  to  yield  a 
green  dye,  and  to  be  sufficiently  astrin- 
gent for  tanning. 

DEVIL'SGUTS.n.  The  lesser  dodder, 
or  Cuscuta  epithymum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
plant  which  is  parasitic  on  furze,  heath, 
thyme,  and  other  plants.  Class  and 
order  Pentandria  digynia,  nat.  order 
Convolvulaceaa. 

DEV'ILSHIP,  n.  The  character  of  a 
devil. 

DEVILTRY,  n.  Diabolical  act.  [Low.] 

DE'VIOUS,  a.  [L.  devius;  de  and  via, 
way.]  1.  Out  of  the  common  way  or 
track ;  as,  a  devious  course. — 2.  Wan- 
dering; roving;  rambling. 

To  bless  the  wildly  deviout  morning  walk. 
Thornton. 

3.  Erring ;  going  astray  from  rectitude 
or  the  divine  precepts. 

One  etcvimu  step  at  first  may  lead  into  a 
course  of  habitual  vice.  Anon. 

DEVIR'GINATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  de- 
virginal  To  deflower. 

DEVIR'GINATED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
virginity. 

DEVISABLE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [See  the  Verb.] 

1.  That  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  by 
will. — 2.  That  can  be  invented  or  con- 
trived. 

DEVISE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  deviser,  to 
talk  or  interchange  thoughts;  It.  divi- 
sare,  to  think,  divide,  or  share ;  from  L. 
divisus,  divido.]  1.  To  invent ;  to  con- 
trive; to  form  in  the  mind  by  new 
combinations  of  ideas,  new  applications 
of  principles,  or  new  arrangement  of 
parts;  to  excogitate;  to  strike  out  by 
thought;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to  pro- 
ject ;  as,  to  devise  an  engine  or  machine ; 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  writing ;  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of  defence ;  to  devise  argu- 
ments. 

To  detjite  curious  works  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  Ex.  XXXV. 
In  a  bad  sense  ; 

Deoite  not  evil  against  thy  neighbour ; 
Prov.  iii. 

2.  To  give  or  bequeath  by  will,  as  land 
or  other  real  estate. 

DEVISE,  v.  i.  To  consider ;  to  contrive; 
to  lay  a  plan ;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Devise  how  you  wilt  use  him,  when  he 
comes.  Sftnk. 

Formerly  followed  by  of;  as,  let  us  de- 
vise o/ease. 

DEVISE,  n.  Primarily,  a  dividing  or  di- 
vision ;  hence,  the  act  of  bequeathing 
by  will ;  the  act  of  giving  or  distribut- 
ing real  estate  by  a  testator. — 2.  A  will 
or  testament — 3.  A  share  of  estate  be- 
queathed. 

DEVISE, t  n.  Contrivance;  scheme  in- 
vented. 

DEVISED,  pp.  Given  by  will;  be- 
queathed; contrived. 

DEVISEE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a 
devise  is  made;  one  to  whom  real  estate 
is  bequeathed. 
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DEVISER,  n.  One  who  contrives  or  in- 
vents ;  a  contriver ;  an  inventor. 

DEVISING,  ppr.  Contriving;  invent- 
ing; forming  a  scheme  or  plan. — 2. 
Giving  by  will ;  bequeathing. 

DEVISOR,  n.  One  who  gives  by  will ; 
one  who  bequeaths  lands  or  tene- 

DEV'ITABLE.f  a.  Avoidable. 
DEVITA'TION.t  n.  An  escaping. 
DEVO€A'TION,t  n.  [L.  devocatio.]  A 

calling  away;  seduction. 
DEVOID',  a.  [de  and  void,  Fr.  vuide, 
vide.  See  VOID.]  1.  Void ;  empty ; 
vacant ;  applied  to  place. — 2.  Destitute ; 
not  possessing;  as,  devoid  of  under- 
standing.— 3.  Free  from ;  as,  devoid  of 
fear  or  shame. 

DEVOIR',  n.  [Fr.  devoir;  It.  dovere; 
from  L.  debco,  to  owe.]  Primarily, 
service  or  duty.  Hence,  an  act  of 
civility  or  respect;  respectful  notice 
due  to  another;  as,  we  paid  our  devoirs 
to  the  queen,  or  to  the  ladies. 
DEVOLUTION,  n.  [L.  devolutio.]  1. 
The  act  of  rolling  down ;  as,  the  devolu- 
tion of  earth  into  a  valley. — 2.  Re- 
moval from  one  person  to  another;  a 
passing  or  falling  upon  a  successor. 
In  Scots  law,  the  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  reference  made  by  two  or 
more  arbiters  who  differ  in  opinion,  to 
an  oversman,  or  umpire,  to  determine 
the  difference.  [See  Jus  DEVOI.UTUJI.] 
DEVOLVE,  ».  t.  (devoid.)  [L.  de- 
volvo ;  de  and  volvo,  to  roil,  Eng.  to 
wallow.']  1.  To  roll  down  ;  to  pour  or 
flow  with  windings. 

Through  splendid  kingdoms  he  devottxt 
his  maze,  Thomtrm. 

2.  To  move  from  one  person  to  an- 
other; to  deliver  over,  or  from  one  pos- 
sessor to  a  successor. 

The  king  devolved  the  care  and  disposi- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  duke  of  Ortnond. 

Temple.      Gibtton. 

DEVOLVE,  t>.  i.  (devoir'.)  Literally, 
to  roll  down ;  hence,  to  pass  from  one  to 
another ;  to  fall  by  succession  from  one 
possessor  to  his  successor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the 
command  devolved  on  the  next  officer 
in  rank.  On  the  death  of  the  prince, 
the  crown  devolved  on  his  eldest  son. 
DEVOLVED, pp. Rolled  down;  passed 

over  to  another. 

DEVOLVEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
volving. 

DEVOLVING,  ppr.    Rolling    down; 
falling  to  a  successor. 
DEYORA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  devour- 
ing. 

DEVO'TARY.f  n.  A  votary. 
DEVOTE,  v.  t.  [L.  devnveo,  devotus ;  di 
and  voveo,  to  vow;  Fr.  de.vouerj\  1. 
To  appropriate  by  vow ;  to  set  apart 
or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  con- 
secrate. 

No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  derate  t>» 
the  Lord,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Ever) 
devoted  thing  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord  . 
Lev.  xxvii. 

2.  To  give  up  wholly;  to  addict;  to 
direct  the  attention  wholly  or  chiefly; 
to  attach ;  as,  to  devote  one's  self  to 
science ;  to  devote  ourselves  to  our 
friends,  or  to  their  interest  or  pleas- 
ure.— 3.  To  give  up;  to  resign  ;  as  aliens 
were  devoted  to  rapine;  the  city  wat- 
devoted  to  the  flames. — i.  To  doom ;  to 
consign  over;  as,  to  devote  one  to  de- 
struction.— 5.  To  execrate;  to  doom  to 
evil. 

DEVOTE,  a.  Devoted. 
DEVOTE,  n.  A  devotee. 
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DEVOTED,  pp.  Appropriated  by  TOW; 
solemnly  set  apart  or  dedicated  ;  con- 
secrated ;  addicted ;  given  up ;  doomed 
consigned. 

DEVOTEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing devoted  or  given  ;  addictedness  ; 
as,  devotedness  to  religion. 
DEVOTEE',  TI.  [Fr.  devot.]     One  who 
is   wholly  devoted;    particularly,  one 
given  wholly  to  religion ;  one  who  is 
superstitiously  given  to  religious  duties 
and  ceremonies;  a  bigot. 
DEVOTEMENT,  n.  Devotedness;  de- 
votion.—2.  Vowed  dedication. 
DEVOTKR,  n.  One  that  devotes;  also, 
a  worshipper. 

DEVOTING,  ppr.  Giving  or  appro- 
priating by  vow ;  solemnly  setting  apart 
or  dedicating;  consecrating;  giving 
wholly;  addicting;  dooming;  consign- 
ing. 

DEVO'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
dedicated,  consecrated,  or  solemnly  set 
apart  for  a  particular  purpose. — 2.  A 
solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  worship ;  a  yielding  of  the  heart 
and  affections  to  God,  with  reverence, 
faith  and  piety,  in  religious  duties,  par- 
ticularly in  prayer  and  meditation;  de- 
voutness. — 3.  External  worship;  acts 
of  religion;  performance  of  religious 
duties. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  deoo- 
tiom  ;  Acts  xvii. 

4.  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  A 
Christian  will  be  regular  in  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions. — 5.  An  act 
of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony. — 6. 
Ardent  love  or  affection ;  attachment 
manifested  by  constant  attention;  as, 
the  duke  was  distinguished  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  king,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  nation. — 7.  Earnestness;  ardour; 
eagerness. 

He  seeks  tlieir  hate  with  greater  devo- 
tion than  they  can  render  it  him.  Shak. 
8.  Disposal;  power  of  disposing  of; 
state  of  dependence. 

Arundel  castle  would  keep  that  rich  cor- 
ner of  the  country  at  his  majesty's  devotion. 
Clarendon. 

DEVOTIONAL,  <z.  Pertaining  to  de- 
votion ;  used  in  devotion ;  as,  a  devo- 
tional posture;  devotional  exercises. — 
2.  Suited  to  devotion ;  as,  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind. 

DEVO'TIONALIST.ln.    A      person 
DEVO'TIONIST,       /  given   to    de- 
votion ;  or  one  superstitiously  or  for- 
mally devout. 

DEVOTO.f  n.  [It.]     A  devotee. 
DEVO'TOR,f  n.  One  who  reverences 
or  worships. 

DEVOUR',  v.  t.  [L.  devoro;  de  and  voro, 
to  eat;  It.  vorare,  divorare ;  Arm.  de- 
won;  W.  port,  to  feed;  Gr.  /3»?«,  pas- 
ture; Heb.  Ch.  -yz,bahar,to  consume.] 

1.  To  eat  up ;  to  eat  with  greediness ; 
to  eat  ravenously,  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
or  as  a  hungry  man. 

We  will  say,  some  evil  beast  hath  de- 
voured him;  Gen.  xxxvii. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prev: 
Gen.  xlix. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  consume  with  rapi- 
dity and  violence. 

I  will  send  a  fire  into  the  house  of  Hazaol, 
which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Ben-Had- 
ad ;  Amos  i. 

Famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him : 
E/..  vii. 

3.  To  destroy;  to  annihilate;  to  con- 
sume. 

He  seemed  iii  swiftness  to  demur  the  way. 
Shak. 


4.  To  waste ;  to  consume ;  to  spend  in 
dissipation  and  riot. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  had  coine,  who 
hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots ;  Luke 
xv. 

5.  To  consume  wealth  and  substance 
by  fraud,  oppression,  or  illegal  exac- 
tions. 

Ye  devour  widows'  houses ;  Matt,  xxiii. 

6.  To  destroy  spiritually ;  to  ruin  the 
soul. 

Your  adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  ;  1  Pet.  v. 

7.  To  slay. 

The  sword  shall  devour  the  young  lions  ; 
Nah.  ii. 

8.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 
Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Demur  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight. 
Dry  den. 

DEVOUR'ED,  pp.  Eaten ;  swallowed 
with  greediness ;  consumed ;  destroyed ; 
wasted ;  slain. 

DEVOUR'ER,  n.  One  who  devours ;  he 
or  that  which  eats,  consumes,  or  des- 
troys; he  that  preys  on. 

DEVOURING,  ppr.  Eating  greedily  ; 
consuming ;  wasting ;  destroying ;  anni- 
hilating. In  her.,  all  fish  borne  in  coat 
armour  are  termed  in  blazon  devour- 
ing, because  they  swallow  their  food 
whole  without  chewing. 

DEVOUR'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  devour- 
ing manner. 

DEVOUT',  a.  [It.  devoto ;  Fr.  devot; 
L.  devotus.  See  DEVOTE.]  1.  Yielding 
a  solemn  and  reverential  attention  to 
God  in  religious  exercises,  particularly 
in  prayer. 

We  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the 
worship  of  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Pious ;  devoted  to  religion ;  religious. 
Simeon  was  a  just  man  and  devout ;  Luke 

ii. 

Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial  j 
Acts  viii. 

3.  Expressing   devotion   or  piety ;   as, 
with  eyes  devout. — 1.  Sincere;  solemn; 
earnest;  as,  you  have  my  devout  wishes 
for  your  safety 

DEVOUTVt-  7i.  A  devotee. 

DEVOUT'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  devo- 
tion. 

DEVOUT'LESSNESS,  n.  Want  of  de- 
votion. 

DEVOUT'LY.acfo.  With  solemn  atten- 
tion and  reverence  to  God ;  with  ar- 
dent devotion. 

He  was  devoutly  engaged  in  prayer. 

Anon. 

2.  Piously;  religiously;  with  pious 
thoughts ;  as,  he  viewed  the  cross  de- 
voutly.— 3.  Sincerely;  solemnly;  ear- 
nestly ;  as,  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 

DEVOUT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  devout. 

DEVOW',f  v .  t.  To  give  up. 

DEW,  71.  [Sax.  deaw;  G.  them.  It  is 
probably  from  the  same  primary  root 
as  thaw;  G.  thau,  dew,  thauen,  to 
thaw.]  The  aqueous  vapour  or  mois- 
ture which  is  deposited  from  the  air, 
in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  on  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  during  the  night. 
This  happens  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  colder  than  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere.  Dew  is  vapour 
condensed  on  the  surface  of  bodies;  it 
does  not  fall  like  rain  and  rest  there, 
but  its  existence  depends  entirely  on 
the  power  which  the  surface  has  of 
becoming  sufficiently  reduced  in  tem- 
perature to  effect  the  condensation 
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Dew  appears  chiefly  on  calm  and  clear 
nights.  It  is  never  seen  on  nights  both 
cloudy  and  windy.  It  is  much  more 
copiously  deposited  on  some  surfaces 
than  on  others.  In  winter,  dew  be- 
comes hoar-frost. 
DEW,  v.  t.  To  wet  with  dew;  to  mois- 

DE°W'BENT,  a.  Bent  by  the  dew. 
DEW-BERRY,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of 
the  Rubus  ccesius,  a  species  of  bramble. 
It  is  a  small  trailing  plant  which  grows 
in    woods,  thickets,   hedges,  and   the 
borders  of  fields.     The  fruit  is  black, 
with  a  bluish  bloom,  and  of  an  agree- 
able acid  taste. 
DEW-BESPAN'GLED,   a.    Spangled 

with  dew-drops. 
DE  W-BESPRENT'.t  «•  Sprinkled  with 

dew. 

DEW-BESPRINK'LED,  a.  Sprinkled 
with  dew. 
DE  W'-DRENCHED,  a.  Drenched  with 

dew. 

DEW'-DROP,  71.  A  drop  of  dew,  which 
sparkles  at  sunrise ;  a  spangle  of  dew. 
DEW'-DROPPING,  a.  Wetting  as  with 
dew. 

DEWED,  pp.  Moistened  with  dew. 
DEW-IMPEARL'ED,  a.  [See  PEARL.] 

Covered  with  dew-drops,  like  pearls. 
DEWINESS,  7i.  State  of  being  dewy. 
DEWING,  ppr.  Wetting  or  moistening 
with  dew 

DEWLAP,  n.  [dew  and  lap,  to  lick.] 
The  flesh  that  hangs  from  the  throat 
of  oxen  and  cows,  which  laps  or  licks 
the  dew  in  grazing — 2.  In  Shahspeare, 
a  lip  flaccid  with  age. 
DEWLAPT,  a.  Furnished  with  a  dew- 
lap. 

DEWLESS,  a.  Having  no  dew. 
DEW-POINT,  n.  The  degree  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins 
to  be  deposited.  It  varies  with  the 
degree  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  more  humid  the  atmos- 
phere, the  less  the  difference  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  dew- 
point,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  air 
is  saturated  with  moisture  and  any 
colder  body  brought  into  contact  with 
it,  deposition  of  moisture  or  dew  im- 
mediately takes  place  on  its  surface. 
As  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
dew-point  remains  stationary  to  great 
heights,  and  then  falls  suddenly  to  a 
large  amount. 

DEW-RETTING,  n.  In  husbandry,  the 
spreading  of  hemp  or  flax  on  grass  to 
expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  dews, 
which  expedite  the  separation  of  the 
fibre  from  the  feculent  matter. 
DEW-STONE,  n.  A  species  of  lime- 
stone in  Nottinghamshire,  which  col- 
lects a  large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  sur- 
face. 

DEW-WORM,  n.  A  worm,  called 
otherwise  earth-worm,  a  species  of 
Lumbricus,  which  lives  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
DEWY,  a.  Partaking  of  dew;  like  dew  ; 
as,  dewy  mist.— 2.  Moist  with  dew:  as, 
dewy  fields. 

His  dewy  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia.  Milton. 

DEXA'MINE,  7i.  A  genus  of  amphipo- 
dous  crustaceans.  The  D.  spinosa  is 
very  common  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
England.  It  has  fourteen  legs,  and  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

DEXIA'RIJE,  71.  A  family  of  dipterous 
insects  of  the  section  creophilte.  These 
flies  are  of  inoffensive  habits,  and  are 
usually  seen  on  flowers. 
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DEX'TER,  a.  [L. 
dexter;  Gr.  >i£.«t; 
IT.  deas.]  Right 
as  opposed  to  left; 
a  term  used  in  IK  r., 
to  denote  the  right 
side  of  a  shield  or 
coat  of  arms;  as, 
bend-dexter  ;  dex- 
ter-point. 

DEXTER'ITY,  n.  [L.  dexteritas,  from 
dexter,  right,  fit,  prompt.]  1.  Readi- 
ness of  limbs;  adroitness;  activity  ;ex- 
pertness ;  skill ;  that  readiness  in  per- 
forming an  action,  which  proceeds  from 
experience  or  practice,  united  with  ac- 
tivity or  quick  motion.  We  say,  a  man 
handles  an  instrument,  or  eludes  a 
thrust,  with  dexterity.— 2.  Readiness  of 
mind  or  mental  faculties,  as  in  contri- 
vance, or  inventing  means  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose ;  promptness  in  devis- 
ing expedients;  quickness  and  skill  in 
managing  or  conducting  a  scheme  of 
operations.  We  say,  a  negotiation  is 
conducted  with  dexterity. 

DEX'TRAL,  a.  Right,  as  opposed  to 
left.  In  conchol.,  shells  are  divided  into 
dextral  and  sinistral.  The  more  com- 
mon turn  of  shells  is  with  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  or  as  the  hand  of  a 
clock  moves.  These  are  termed  dex- 
tral shells.  A  reverse  or  sinistral  shell, 
when  placed  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, has  its  spiral  volutions  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  motion  of  the 
index  of  a  clock,  and  resembles  what 
is  called  a  sinistral  or  left-handed 
screw.  The  sinistral  shells  are  some- 
times termed  heteroclitical,  and  heter- 
ostrophe  shells. 

DEXTRAL'ITY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
on  the  right  side. 

DEX'TRINE,  n.  [from  L.  dexter,  right 
as  opposed  to  left.]  In  chem.,  the  sol- 
uble or  gummy  matter  into  which  the 
interior  substance  of  starch  globules  is 
convertible  by  diastase,  or  by  certain 
acids.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
to  which  it  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right  hand,  whence  its 
name.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  starch.  By  the  action  of  hot 
diluted  acids,  or  of  an  infusion  of  malt, 
dextrine  is  finally  converted  into  grape- 
sugar.  It  is  white,  insipid,  and  without 
gmell.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  gum- 
arabic  in  medicine. 

DEXTROR'SAL,  a.  [dexter  and  versus, 
versus,  from  verto,  to  turn.]  Rising 
from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line  or 
helix. 

DEX'TEROUS,  or  DEX'TROUS,  a. 
Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  body 
and  limbs;  skilful  and  active  in  manual 
employment;  adroit;  as,  a  dextrnus 
hand;  a  dextrous  workman. — 2.  Ready 
in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties; 
prompt  in  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment; expert;  quick  at  inventing  ex- 
pedients ;  as,  a  dextrous  manager. 
Dextroiu  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
P,,pf. 

3.  Skilful;  artful;  done  with  dexterity; 

as,  dextrous  management. 

DEX'TEROUSLY,  or  DEX'TROUS- 

LY,  adv.   With    dexterity;  expertly; 

skilfully  ;  artfully,  adroitly;  promptly. 

DEX'TEROUSNESS,       or        DEX'- 

TROUSNESS.n.Dexterity.adroitness. 

DEY,  n.  The  title  of  the  old  governors 

or  sovereigns  of    Algiers,  under  the 

protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

DI-DIF-DIS.    The  same  prefix  under 

different  forms.  It  is  immediately  from 

the   La'in,  but    originally   from    the 


Greek,  dis  or  dicha  (in  or  >ix*l  in  some 
words,  and  dia  (Ji«)  (see  below)  in 
others.  It  signifies  separation,  some- 
times two  or  twofold,  manifold,  dif- 
ferent, or  various.  Sometimes  it  ex- 
presses negation,  and  sometimes  it  is 
merely  intensive. 

DIA,  [Gr.  »<«.]  A  prefix  in  words  ori- 
ginally Greek,  which  in  some  words 
signifies  through,  by,  or  throughout,  in 
others  division  or  diversity.  Some- 
times it  is  merely  intensive,  increas- 
ing the  positive  meaning  of  the  word. 

DI'ABASE,  n.  Another  name  of  green- 
stone. 

DIABATE'RIAL,  a.  [Gr.  3i«£*»».] 
Border-passing. 

DIABE'TES,  n.  [Gr.  a.«/3>!T«,  from  3<«- 
0«i»«,  to  pass  through;  2j«  and  £«<»«, 
to  go  or  pass.]  An  immoderate  flow 
of  urine.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  disorder ;  the  one  is  merely  a  su- 
perabundant discharge  of  ordinary 
urine,  and  is  termed  diabetes  insipidits; 
in  the  other  the  urine  has  a  sweet 
taste,  and  contains  abundance  of  a  pe- 
culiar saccharine  matter;  it  is  called 
diabetes  mellitus.  This  disease  usually 
attacks  persons  of  a  debilitated  con- 
stitution towards  the  decline  of  life, 
and  generally  without  any  obvious 
cause.  Thirst  and  a  voracious  appe- 
tite are  its  first  symptoms ;  the  urine 
gradually  increases  in  quantity;  and 
then  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  un- 
easiness in  the  loins,  emaciation,  cede- 
matous  legs,  and  hectic  fever.  There 
are  very  few  cases  on  record  of  the 
cure,  or  even  of  the  relief  of  confirmed 
diabetes. 

DIABETIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  diabetes. 

DIAB'LERY,n.[Fr.dio4ferie  ]  Devilry. 

DtABOL'IC,        )  a.  [L.  diabolus,  the 

DIABOL'ICAL,/  devil.]  Devilish; 
pertaining  to  the  devil ;  hence,  extreme- 
ly malicious;  impious;  atrocious;  ne- 
farious; outrageously  wicked;  partak- 
ing of  any  quality  ascribed  to  the 
devil;  as,  a  diabolical  temper;  a  dia- 
bolical scheme  or  action. 

DIABOL'ICALLY,  ode.  In  a  diabo- 
lical manner ;  very  wickedly ;  nefarious- 
ly. 

DIABOL'ICALNESS,  n.  The  qualities 
of  the  devil. 

DIAB'OLISM,  n.  The  actions  of  the 
devil. — 2.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

DIA€ATHOL'1CON,  n.  [Gr.  ).«  and 
»*'"./..,.«.•,  universal.]  A  laxative  elec- 
tuary, so  called  from  its  general  use- 
fulness. 

DIACAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  3<«<«k,  to  burn 
or  inflame.]  Belonging  to  curves  form- 
ed by  refraction.  If  rays  P/n,  issuing 


DiacniHttc  Curve. 

from  a  luminous  point  P,  be  refracted 
by  the  curve  AmB,  so  that  the  sines  of 
incidence  are  to  the  sines  of  refraction, 
in  a  given  ratio ;  the  curve  CDII,  which 
touches  all  the  refracted  rays,  is  called 
the  diacaustic  or  caustic  by  refraction. 
[See  CAUSTIC.] 

DIACAUS'TIC,  n.  A  diacanstic  curve. 

DIACH'YLUM,  or  DIACH'YLON,  n. 
[Gr.  3<«  and  xvtet,  juice.]  The  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  an  emollient 
plaster  composed  of  the  juices  of 


herbs.  The  term  is  still  retained  and 
applied  to  a  plaster  made  by  beat- 
ing together  olive  oil  and  finely  pound- 
ed litharge.  It  is  used  for  curing  ul- 
cers, and  is  the  basis  of  most  officinal 
plasters. 

DIACO'DIUM,  n.  The  sirup  of  pop- 
pies. 

DIAC'ONAI,,  n.  [L.diaconus;  Gr.  8,«- 
*«v«.]  Administering  by  assiduous 
offices  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

DIA'COPE,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii,  and  family 
Percidae.  Many  large  and  beautiful 
species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Indian 
seas.  Some  of  them  are  upwards  of 
three  feet  long. 

DIA€OUS'TIC,a.  [Gr.  2,«»«,«,to  hear; 
J.«  and  «*»!/«,  to  hear.]  Pertaining  to 
the  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds. 

DIACOUS'TICS,  n.  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds;  the  con- 
sideration of  the  properties  of  sound 
refracted  by  passing  through  different 
mediums ;  called  also  diaphonics. 

DIA'CRISIS,  H.  Lat.  from  Gr.  »,*,<„». 
to  distinguish.]  The  distinguishing  of 
diseases,  one  from  another,  by  their 
symptoms. 

DIACRITICAL,  or  DIACRITIC,  a. 
ZtotxftTixe; :  ?iazgj»i,  to  separate;  8«*  and 
*;i.«,  to  separate.]  That  separates  or 
distinguishes  ;  distinctive ;  as,  a  dia- 
critical point  or  mark. 

The  short  vowel  is  never  signified  by  any 
diacritical  mark.  Encyc. 

DI'ADELPH,  n.  [Gr.  8«,  8,,  twice,  and 
«2a?0f,  a  brother.]  In  bot.,  a  plant 
whose  stamens  are  united  into  two 
bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 
Diadelphia  is  the  name  given  by  Linn. 


Diadelph. 

to  his  seventeenth  class  of  plants.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  leguminous  genera, 
and  it  is  customary  to  place  in  it  all  the 
papilionaceous  plants  which  have 
united  stamens,  whether  in  one  parcel 

DIADELPH'IAN,  or  DIADELPIT- 
OUS,  a.  In  bot.,  having  its  stamens 
united  in  two  bodies  by  their  filaments. 

DI'ADEM,*.  [Gr.  5j«»rAt«,from  8,«Ji»,to 
gird ;  3«z  and  tiu,  to  bind ;  L.  diademaJ] 
1.  Anciently,  a  head-band  or  fillet  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  royalty.  It 
was  made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool,  and 
tied  round  the  temples  and  forehead, 
the  ends  being  tied  behind  and  let  fall 
on  the  neck.  It  was  usually  white  and 
plain;  sometimes  embroidered  with 
gold,  or  set  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones. — 2.  In  modern  usage,  the  mark 
or  badge  of  royalty,  worn  on  the  head; 
a  crown;  and  figuratively,  empire;  su- 
preme power. — 3.  A  distinguished  or 
principal  ornament. 

A  diadem  of  beauty  ;  Is.  xxviii. 


DIAGRAM 
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DI'ADEMED,  a.  Adorned  with  a  dia- 
dem; crowned;  ornamented. 

DI'ADROM,  n.  [Gr.  S^S^n,  a  running 
about;  %tet%>o/j.iu:  3<a  and  •?&%&,  to  run.] 
A  course  or  passing;  a  vibration;  the 
time  in  which  the  vibration  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  performed. 

DIJER'ESIS,  or  DIER'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.] 
Separation,  particularly  of  one  syllable 
into  two;  also  the  mark  "  which  sig- 
nifies a  division,  as  in  aerial. 

DIAGNO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  »,.,..««,,  8«- 
yitvrzu,  to  distinguish.]  The  distinc- 
tive or  discriminating  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  but  especially  the  art  of 
distinguishing  one  disease  from  an- 
other. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  a.  [Gr.  tuvymnix:t : 
8*«)>jiftfrMi :  Si*  and  */i*onrzu,  to  know.] 
Distinguishing ;  characteristic ;  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  a  disease. 

DIAGNOS'TIC,  n.  The  sign  or  symp- 
tom by  which  a  disease  is  known  or 
distinguished  from  others.  Diagnos- 
tics are  of  two  kinds ;  the  adjunct,  or 
such  as  are  common  to  several  diseases; 
and  the  pathognomonic,  which  always 
attend  the  disease,  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  others. 

DIAG'ONAL,  a.  [Gr.  S,«>™,« :  >,«  and 
yoma,  a  corner.]  1.  In  geom.,  extending 
from  one  angle  to  another  of  a  quad- 
rilateral figure,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts. — 2.  Being  in  an  angu- 
lar direction. — Diagonal  scale,  a  scale 
which  consists  of  a  set  of  parallel  lines 


Diagonal  Scale. 

drawn  on  a  ruler,  with  lines  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances. One  of  these  equal  divisions, 
namely,  that  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ruler,  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts, and  lines  are  drawn  through 
the  points  of  division  obliquely  across 
the  parallels.  With  the  help  of  the 
compasses  such  a  scale  facilitates  the 
laying  down  of  lines  of  any  required 
length  to  the  two  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch. 

DIAG'ONAL,  n.  A  right  line  drawn 
from  angle  to  angle  of  a  quadrilateral 


Diagonal. 

figure,  ns  a  square  or  parallelogram, 

and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  diameter, 

and  sometimes  the  diametral. 
DIAG'ONALLY,  adv.  In  a  diagonal 

direction. 
DIAG'ONOUS,  a.  In  bot.,  having  four 

corners. 
Dl'AGRAM,  n.    [Gr. 

and    ;••:",:-•),   to 

write.]          In 

geom.,  a  figure, 

draught,        or 

scheme  deline- 
ated   for    the 

purpose  of  de- 

monstrating 

the  properties  Diagram. 


of  any  figure,  as  a  square,  triangle,  cir- 
cle, &c.  Anciently,  a  musical  scale. 

DI'AGRAPU,  n.  [Gr.  S,«  and  y(«4»,to 
describe.]  A  name  given  by  the 
French  artists  to  a  recently  invented 
instrument  used  in  perspective. 

DIAGRAPH'IC,         )  a.  [Gr.  J,«  and 

DIAGRAPH'ICAL,  (  n*f»,  to  de- 
scribe.] Descriptive. 

DI'AL,  n.  [Ir.diail;  probably  from  day, 
dies.']  An  instrument  for  measuring 
time,  by  the  aid  of  the  sun ;  being  a 
plate  or  plane  surface,  on  which  lines 
are  drawn  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
shadow  of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper 
edge  of  another  plane  erected  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  former,  may  show 
the  true  time  of  the  day.  The  edge  of 


the  plane  which  shows  the  time,  is  call- 
ed the  stile  of  the  dial,  and  this  must 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
The  line  on  which  this  plane  is  erected, 
is  called  the  substile;  and  the  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  substile  and  stile, 
is  called  the  elevation  or  height  of  the 
stile.  A  dial  may  be  horizontal,  ver- 
tical, or  inclining.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  clocks  and  watches,  dials  were 
generally  to  be  seen  in  most  places  of 
public  resort,  as  churches,  crossways, 
markets,  &c.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  fallen  gradually  into  disuse,  ar  d 
indeed  the  variable  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate materially  limits  their  utility. 

DI'AL-PLATE,  n.  The  plate  of  a  dial 
on  which  the  lines  are  drawn,  to  show 
the  hour  or  time  of  the  day. 

DI'ALE€T,  n.  [Gr.  3,«Ai«™, ;  „,«  and 
Ai3-»,  to  speak;  Fr.  dialecte.]  1.  The 
form  or  idiom  of  a  language,  peculiar 
to  a  province,  or  to  a  kingdom  or  state ; 
consisting  chiefly  in  differences  of  or- 
thography or  pronunciation.  The 
Greek  language  is  remarkable  for  four 
dialects,  the  Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and 
Eolic.  A  dialect  is  the  branch  of  a 
parent  language,  with  such  local  alter- 
ations as  time,  accident,  and  revolu- 
tions may  have  introduced  among  de- 
scendants of  the  same  stock  or  family, 
living  in  separate  or  remote  situations. 
But  in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of 
words,  many  languages  which  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  are  really  dialects 
of  one  common  language. — 2.  Lan- 
guage ;  speech,  or  manner  of  speaking. 

DIALE€'TI€AL,  or  DIALEC'TIC, 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect,  or  dialects ; 
not  radical. — 2.  Logical;  argumental. 

DIALE€'TI€ALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  dialect. 

DIALECTICIAN,  n.  A  logician;  a 
reasoner, 

DIALEC'TICS,  n.  The  name  given  by 

the   ancients  to  the  art  of  reasoning 

or  disputing  ;  or  that  branch  of  logic 
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which  teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of 
reasoning. 

DIALE€'TOR,  n.  One  learned  in  dia- 
lectics. 

DIAL'LING.n.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials,  or  of  drawing  dials  on  a  plane 
The  sciateric  science,  or  knowledge  of 
showing  the  time  by  shadows. 

DI'ALLING  LINES,  or  S€ALE,  n. 
Graduated  lines  placed  on  rulers,  or 
the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  in- 
struments to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion of  dials. — Dialling  sphere,  an  in- 
strument made  of  brass,  with  several 
semicircles  sliding  over  each  other  upon 
a  movable  horizon,  serving  to  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  spherical  triangles, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  true  idea  of 
drawing  dials  on  all  sorts  of  planes. 

DI'ALIST,  n.  A  constructor  of  dials ; 
one  skilled  in  dialling. 

DI'ALLAGE,  n.  [Gr.  DutM*?*,  differ- 
ence, alluding  to  the  difference  of  lus- 
tre between  its  natural  joints.]  A 
mineral,  the  smaragdite  of  Saussure, 
of  a  lamellar  or  foliated  structure. 
Its  subspecies  are  green  diallage,  me- 
talloidal  diallage,  and  bronzite.  The 
metalloidal  subspecies  is  called  schill- 
erstein,  or  shiller  spar. 

DIAL'OGISM,  n.  A  feigned  speech  be- 
tween two  or  more. 

DIAL'OGIST,  n.  [See  DIALOGUE.]  A 
speaker  in  a  dialogue;  also,  a  writer 
of  dialogues. 

DIALOGIST'IC,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  dialogue. 

DIALOGIST/ICALLY,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  dialogue. 

DIAL'OGIZE,  u.  t.  [See  DIALOGUE.] 
To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

DI'ALOGUE,  n.  (di'alog.)  [Fr.  dia- 
logue; from  Gr.  8i«x<>>-«,  from  '*»a.).iyouxi, 
to  dispute ;  tia.  and  Xfj-w,  to  speak.]  1 . 
A  conversation  or  conference  between 
two  or  more  persons ;  particularly,  a 
formal  conversation  in  theatrical  per- 
formances ;  also,  an  exercise  in  colleges 
and  schools,  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons carry  on  a  discourse. — 2.  A  writ- 
ten conversation,  or  a  composition  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  are  repre- 
sented as  conversing  on  some  topic ; 
as,  the  dialogues  of  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  de  Natura  Deoruin. 

DI'ALOGUE,t  D.  i.  To  discourse  to- 
gether ;  to  confer. 

DI'ALOGUE-WRITER,  n.  A  writer 
of  dialogues  or  feigned  conversations. 

DIAL'YSIS,  n.  [Gr.  »,caa,r,i ;  J,«x,,»,  to 
dissolve  ;  3<«  and  AVW,  to  dissolve.]  1. 
A  mark  in  writing  or  printing,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  one 
of  two  vowels,  to  dissolve  a  diphthong, 
or  to  show  that  the  two  vowels  are  to 
be  separated  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  aer, 
mosaic. — 2.  In  med.,  debility ;  also,  a 
solution  of  continuity. 

DIAMAN'TINE.f  for  Adamantine. 

DIAM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  t,,,artK,  *..  and 
«STSe.,  measure  through.]  1.  A  right 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a 
circle  or  other  cur- 
vilinear figure,,  ter- 
minated by  the  cir- 
cumference, and  di- 
viding the  figure  into 
two  equal  parts. 
Whenever  any  point 
Diameter.  of  a  figure  is  called  n 

centre,  any  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  centre,  and  terminated  by  opposite 
boundaries  is  called  a  diameter.  And 
any  point  which  bisects  all  lines  drawn 
through  it  from  opposite  boundaries  is 
called  a  centre.  Thus,  the  circle,  the 
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conic  sections,  the  parallelogram,  the 
sphere,  the  cube,  and  the  parallele- 
piped, all  have  centres,  and  by  analogy 
diameters.  In  arch.,  the  measure 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column,  which  being  divided  into  60 
parts,  forms  a  scale  by  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  order  are  measured.  The 
COth  part  of  the  diameter  is  called  a 
minute,  and  30  minutes  make  a  module. 
— 2.  A  right  line  passing  througli  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  timber,  a  rock,  or 
other  object,  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
as,  the  diameter  of  a  tree  or  of  a  stone. 
DIAM'ETRAL.a.  Diametrical— which 
see. 

DIAM'ETRAL,  n.  A  diameter. 
DIAM'ETRALLY,  adv.  Diametrically. 
DIAMETRICAL,  a.  Describing  a  di- 
ameter.— 2.  Observing  the  direction  of 
a  diameter ;  direct ;  as,  diametrical  op- 
position. 

DIAMETRICALLY,  adv.  In  a  dia- 
metrical direction ;  directly  ;  as,  dia- 
metrically opposite. 

DI'AMOND,  n.  (di'mond.)  [Fr.  dia- 
mant;  G.  and  D.  diamant;  L.  adamas; 
Gr.  «3»c*x.-,  n3x;u«*Ttt,  whence  adamant, 
from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  chedvaen,  moving 
stone ;  ehed,  to  fly  or  move,  and  maen, 
stone ;  a  name  first  given  to  the  lode- 
stone.  See  ADAMANT.]  1.  A  mineral, 
gem,  or  precious  stone,  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness, as  it  scratches  all  other  minerals. 
When  pure,  the  diamond  is  usually 
clear  and  transparent,  but  it  is  some- 
times coloured.  In  its  rough  state,  it 
is  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  roundish 
pebble,  or  of  octahedral  crystals.  It 
consists  of  pure  carbon,  and  when 
heated  to  14"  Wedgwood,  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air,  it  is  gradually,  but 
completely  combustible.  When  pure 
and  transparent,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
first  water.  The  weight,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  diamonds,  is  esti- 
mated in  carats,  one  of  which  is  equal 
to  four  grains ;  and  the  price  of  one 
diamond  compared  to  that  of  another 
of  equal  colour,  transparency,  purity, 
form,  &c.,  is  as  the  squares  of  the  re- 
spective weights  estimated  in  carats. 
Thus,  a  diamond  of  two  carats  is  worth 
four  times  as  much  as  one  of  one  carat, 
both  being  of  the  same  quality.  Dia- 
monds are  valuable  for  many  pur- 
poses. Their  powder  is  the  best  for 
the  lapidary  and  the  gem  engraver. 
Glaziers  cut  glass  with  them ;  and 
glass-cutters,  looking-glasses,  and  other 

articles  of  window  and  plate-glass 

'2.  A  very  small  printing  letter. — 3.    A 
figure,  otherwise  called  a  rhombus. 
Dl'AMO.ND.a.  Resembling  a  diamond, 
as,  a  diamond  colour ;  or  consisting  of 
diamonds,  as  a  diamond  chain. 
DI'AMONDED,  a.   Having  the  figure 
of  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  or 
rhombus. 

DI'AMOND  FRET,  n.  In  arc*.,  a  spe- 
cies of  moulding  consisting  of  fillets 
intersecting  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
diamonds  or  rhombuses. 


Diamond  Fret. 

DI'AMOND-IIILTED,  a.    Having 
hilt  with  diamonds,  as  a  dagger. 


DI'AMOND-MINE,n.  A  mine  in  which 
diamonds  are  found. 

DI'AMOND-SHAPED,  a.  Loaves  are 
so  called,  when  approaching  to  a  square 
of  which  those  sides  that  are  opposite 
are  equal ;  the  angles  being  generally, 
two  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

DIAN'€HORA,  n.  A  genus  of  fossil 
conchifers. 

DIA'NA,  n.  In  mytho.,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  goddess  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  Artemis  (Afnpti),  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 


l)iat>&. 

sister  of  Apollo.     She  was  the  virgin 

goddess  of  the  chase,  and  also  presided 

over  health. 
DIAN'DER,  n.  [Gr.  l,t,  a/,  twice,  and 

•tnf,  a  male.]     In  but.,  a  plant  having 

two  stamens. 

DIAN'DRIA,  n.  The  second  class  in 
the  Linnjean  sys- 
tem of  arranging 
plants.  It  com- 
prehends all  ge- 
nera with  flowers 
having  only  two 
stamens,  pro- 
vided the  sta- 
mens are  neither 
united  at  their 
base,  nor  com- 
bined with  the 
style  and  stigma, 
nor  separated 

DUndrialSpndweU).  from  the  pistil. 

DIAN'DRIAN,  or  DIAN'DROUS,  a. 
Having  two  stamens. 

DI'ANTHUS,  n.  A  very  numerous  and 
beautiful  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
much  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of 
their  flowers  and  for  their  fine  scent. 
Class  and  order  Decandria  digynia,  nat. 
order  Caryophillaceie.  The  pink,  clove, 
carnation,  and  sweet  William,  are  all 
well-known  favourites. 

DI'APASM,t  n.  [Gr.  »;*»«««•*,  to  sprin- 
kle.] A  perfume. 

DIAPA'SON, )  n.[Gr.8<« »«*«.,  through 

DI'APASE,  S  all-]  1-  In  music,  the 
octave,  or  interval  which  includes  all 
the  tones. — 2.  Among  musical  instru- 
ment makers,  a  rule,  or  scale  by  which 
they  adjust  the  pipes  of  organs,  the 
holes  of  flutes,  &c.,  in  due  proportion 
for  expressing  the  several  tones  and 
semitones. 

Diapason-diapen'te,  a  compound  con- 
sonance in  a  triple  ratio,  as  3  to  9, 
consisting  of  9  tones  and  a  semitone, 
or  19  semitones ;  a  twelfth. 

Dlapdson-diates'saron,     a     compound 

concord,  founded  on  the  proportion  of 
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8  to  3,  consisting  of  eight  tones  and  a 
semitone. 

Diapdson-ditone,  a  compound  concord, 
whose  terms  are  as  10  to  4,  or  o  to  '2. 

Dlapdson-temiditone,  a  compound  con- 
cord, whose  terms  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  5. 

DIAPEN'TE,  n.  [Gr.  »,.  and  «.«, 
five.]  1.  A  fifth;  an  interval  making 
the  second  of  the  concords,  and  with 
the  diatessaron,  an  octave. — 2.  In  med., 
a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 

Dl'APER,  n.  [Fr.  diapri,  diapered  ; 
said  to  be  from  Ypres,  in  the  Nether- 
lands.] Figured  linen  cloth;  a  cloth 

woven  in  flowers  or  figures,  much  uacu 


Diaper    Wettmin§t*r  Abbey. 

for    towels,  or    napkins.       Hence,   a 
towel,  or  napkin. — 2.  The  flowering 
either  of  sculpture  in  low  relief,  or  of 
painting  or  gilding  used  to  ornament 
a  panel,  or  flat  surface. 
Dl'APER,  v.  t.  To  variegate,  or  diver- 
sify, as  cloth,  with  figures;  to  flower. 
Dl'APER,  v.   i.   To  draw  flowers  or 
figures,  as  upon  cloth. 

If  you  diaper  on  folds.  Peacham. 

DI'APERED,  pp.  Flowered. 

DI'APERING,  or 
Dl'APER,  pjir.  In 
her.,  covering  the 
field  with  little 
squares,  and  filling 
them  with  a  variety 
of  figures,  or  with  a 
running  ornament, 
as  in  the  figure, 
Diapering.  formerly  much  used 

in  arms  painted  on  glass. 
DrAPHANED,a.Transparent.[Zi'<.iw.J 
DIAPHANE'ITY,   n.     [Gr.    »,««.. *.: 
3«x4aj»a>,    to   shine   through ;    Zi»    and 
?«<>«,  to  shine.]     The  power  of  trans- 
mitting light ;  transparency  ;  pellucid- 
ness. 

DIAPHAN'IG,  a.  [Gr.  ?,«*«.«.  See 
supra.]  Having  power  to  transmit 
light;  transparent. 

DIAPH'ANOUS, a.  [See supra  ]     Hay- 
ing power  to  transmit  rays  of  light,  as 
glass;  pellucid;  transparent;  clear. 
DIAPHON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  t.*  and  ?«.i»,to 

sound.]     Diacoustic. 
DIAPHO'NICS,  n.  ptur.  The  science, 
or  doctrine  of  refracted  sounds.     [See 
DIACOCSTICS.] 

DIAPHORE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ),«v.,,,rl;  : 
bioufoiiu,  to  carry  through;  2.«  and $o;w, 
to  carry.]  Augmented  perspiration  or 
sweat;  or  an  elimination  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

DIAPHORETIC,  a.  [supra.]  Hay- 
ing the  power  to  increase  perspiration  ; 
sudorific ;  sweating. 
DIAPHORET'ie, n.  A  medicine  which 
promotes  perspiration;  a  sudorific. 
Diaphoretics  differ  from  sudorifics; 
the  former  only  increase  the  insensible 
perspiration,  the  latter  excite  the  sen- 
sible discharge  called  sweat. 
DI'APHRAGM,  n.  (di'afram.)  [Gr. 
3iof;a>j(** :  ttx  and  Q^otee*,  to  break  off, 
to  defend.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  midriff,  a 
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muscle  separating  the  chest  or  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  or  lower  belly. — 2. 
A  partition  or  dividing  substance. 

DIAPHRAGMATIC,  a.  Appertaining 
to  the  diaphragm. 

DIAPOKE'SIS,  TI.  [Gr.  t^ri>^,,:  ?.«- 
T«;I<U,  to  doubt.]  In  rhet.t  doubt;  hesi- 
tation ;  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker 
seems  to  be  in  doubt  which  of  two 
subjects  he  ought  to  begin  with. 

DlA'EIAN,  a.  [See  DIARY.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  diary ;  daily. 

DI'ARIST,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

DIAKRHfE'A,  n.  [Gr.  2..^«o:  8,.0u, 
to  flow  through;  tm  and  fix,  to  flow.] 
A  morbidly  frequent  evacuation  of  the 
intestines ;  a  lax. 

DIARRUCET'ie,  a.  Producing  diar- 
rhoea, or  lax. 

DIARTHRO'SIS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  S,«{- 
0e«*.]  A  kind  of  movable  articulation. 

DI'ARY,  n.  [L.  diarium,  from  dies,  a 
day.]  An  account  of  daily  events  or 
transactions  ;  a  journal ;  a  register  of 
daily  occurrences  or  observations;  as,  a 
diary  of  the  weather.  A  diary  fever 
is  a  fever  of  one  day. 

DIAS'€HISM,  n.  [Gr.  >,*,%„**,  a  piece 
cut  off;  Xi««-;£(£a»:  £JIE  and  «•£<£«,  to  cut 
off.]  In  music,  the  difference  between 
the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis,  com- 
monly called  the  lesser  comma. 

DI'ASPORE,  n.  [Gr.  *«.*«,.<,,  to  dis- 
perse.] A  mineral  occurring  in  lamel- 
lar concretions,  of  a  pearly  gray  co- 
lour, and  infusible.  A  small  fragment, 
placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  almost 
instantly  decrepitates,  and  is  dispersed ; 
whence  its  name.  It  is  a  mineral  little 
known. 

DIASTAI/Tie,  a.  [Gr.  !WT«)IT,.«, 
dilating.]  Dilated;  noble;  bold;  an 
epithet  given  by  the  Greeks  to  certain 
intervals  in  music,  as  the  major  third, 
major  sixth,  and  major  seventh. 

DIA'STASE,  n.  A  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  extracted  by  water  from 
crushed  malt,  and  precipitated  from 
that  infusion  by  alcohol.  It  effects  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  and 
grape  sugar.  The  amount  of  diastase 
in  malted  barley  is  not  more  than  the 
500th  part.  It  is,  however,  by  the 
action  of  this  small  proportion  that 
the  starch  of  the  barley  is  converted 
into  sugar,  in  the  first  stage  of  brew- 
ing, preparatory  to  the  fermentation 
by  which  ale  or  malt  spirits  are  ob- 
tained. 

DI'ASTEM,  n.  [Gr.  S,«»-T,U«.]  In  music, 
a  simple  interval. 

DIASTOLE, )  n.  [Gr.  t,*,™^,,  8  .«,TIX»., 

DIAS'TOLY,  f  S,«  and  m***,  to  set, 
or  send  from.]  1.  Among  physicians, 
a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and 
arteries ;  opposed  to  systole,  or  con- 
traction.— 2.  In  yram.,  the  extension  of 
a  syllable ;  or  a  figure  by  which  a  syl- 
lable naturally  short  is  made  long. 

DFASTYLE,  n.  [Gr.  »,«  and  <™A«.]  In 
arch.,  that  mode  of  arranging  columns  in 
which  three  diameters  of  the  columns 
are  allowed  for  intercolumniations. 

DIATES'SARON,  n.  [Gr.  8,«  and  w- 
0*4*,  four.]  Among  musicians,  a  con- 
cord, or  harmonic  interval,  composed 
of  a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and 
one  greater  semitone.  Its  proportion 
is  as  4  to  3,  and  it  is  called  a  perfect 
fourth. — 2.  A  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels;  the  four  Gospels. 

DIATHER'MAL,  or  DIATHER'- 
MANOUS,  a.  [Gr.  2,«  and  Sttfuum,  to 
heat.]  A  term  applied  to  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  transparent  pieces  of 
rock  salt,  &c.,  which  suffer  radiant 


heat  to  pass  through  them,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  transparent  or  diaphon- 
ous  bodies  allow  of  the  passage  of 
light. 

DIATH'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Particular  dis- 
position or  habit  of  hotly,  good  or  bad. 

DIAT'OMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  >..,  through, 
and,  -n.uvai,  to  cleave.]  In  miner.,  hav- 
ing crystals  with  one  distinct  diagonal 
cleavage. 

DIATON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  3,«,  by  or  through, 
and  TO.«,  sound.]  Ascending,  or  de- 
scending, as  in  sound,  or  from  sound  to 
sound.  This  epithet  is  given  tu  a  .si-ale 
or  gamut,  to  intervals  of  a  certain 
kind,  or  to  music  composed  of  these 
intervals ;  as,  a  diatonic  series ;  a  dia- 
tonic interval ;  diatonic  melody  or  har- 
mony. It  is  applied  to  ordinary  music, 
containing  only  the  two  greater  and 
lesser  tones,  and  the  greater  semitone. 

DI'ATRIBE,  n.  [Gr.  J,«re,C,.]  A  con- 
tinued discourse,  or  disputation. 

DI'ATRIBIST,  n.  One  who  prolongs 
his  discourse,  or  discussion. 

DIAZEUTie,  a.  [Gr.  i^lu^m/a,  to 
disjoin.]  A  diazeutic  tone,  in  ancient 
Greek  music,  disjoined  two  fourths, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  which,  be- 
ing joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This 
is,  in  our  music,  from  A  to  B. 

DIB'BLE,  n.  [probably  from 
the  root  of  top,  tip,  a  point, 
and  denoting  a  little  sharp 
point;  or  allied  to  dip,  to 
thrust  in.]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment, used  in  gardening  and 
agriculture,  to  make  holes  for 
nibble,  planting  seeds,  &c. 

DIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  plant  with  a  dibble  ; 
or  to  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  &c. 

DIB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  make  holes ;  to  dip, 
as  in  angling. 

DIB'BLER,  n.  One  who  makes  holes  in 
the  ground  to  receive  seed. 

DIB'STONE,  n.  A  little  stone  which 
children  throw  at  another  stone. 

DICAC'ITY,  n.  [L.  dicacitas.]  Pert- 
ness.  [Lit.  us.] 

DI'€AST,  n.  [Gr.  >,**rr*.,,  from  J,*«^, 
to  judge,  from  ii*v,  justice.]  In  an- 
cient Greece,  an  officer  answering 
nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE,  n.  plur.  of  Die;  also,  a  game 
with  dice. 

DICE,  ti.  f.  To  play  with  dice. 

DICE-BOX,  n.  A  box  from  which  dice 
are  thrown  in  gaming. 

DICE  COAL,n.  A  species  of  coal  easily 
splitting  into  cubical  fragments. 

DICE-MAKER,  n.  A  maker  of  dice. 

DICEPH'ALOUS,  a.  [Gr.  »«,  and 
xifaKvi,  head.]  Having  two  heads  on 
one  body. 

DICER,  n.  A  player  at  dice. 

DICHLAMYD'EOUS,  a.  [Gr.  t,f,  and 
x».xuvt,  a  garment.]  In  hot.,  having 
two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a  corol. 

DICHOTOMIZE,  v.  t.  [See  the  next 
word.]  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to 
divide  into  pairs. 

DICHOT'OMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  »,*«, 
doubly,  by  pairs,  and  TIU™,  to  cut.]  In 
bot.,  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from 
top  to  bottom ;  as,  a  dichotomous 
stem. 

DICHOT'OMOUS-€ORYMBED,  a. 
Composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 
pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  by 
pairs. 

DICHOT'OMOUSLY.arfu.  In  a  dicho- 
tomous manner. 

DICHOT'OMY,  n.  [Gr.  »,*«»,.,«,  a  di- 
vision into  two  parts ;  S<£«  and  nuw, 
to  cut.]     1.  Division  or  distribution  of 
ideas  by  pairs.     [Lit.  us.] — 2.  In  astr., 
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DICTATE 

that  phase  of  the  moon,  in  which  it 
appears  bisected,  or  shows  only  half 
its   disk,   as  at  the    quadratures.  —  3. 
In    bot.,   a    term 
employed   to  ex- 
press a  mode  of 
branching  by  con- 
stant forking,  as 
when     the     first 
stem  or  vein  of  a 
plant  divides  into 
two        branches, 
each  brunch  into 
two   others,    and 
so    on.      This    is 
seen  in  the  veins 
of  fern  leaves,  and 
in    the   steins    of 
the    lycopodiace- 
ous  plants. 
DI'€HROISM,  n.  [Gr.  »,.-,  double,  and 
x{«*a,  colour.]     A  term  in  optics  used 
to  designate  a  property  possessed  by 
several  crystallized  bodies,  of  appear- 
ing under  two  distinct  colours  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  light  is 
transmitted  through  them.     Thus  the 
muriate   of    palladium   appears   of   a 
deep  red  colour  along  the  axis,  and  of 
a  vivid  green  when  viewed  in  a  trans- 
verse direction. 
DICH'ROIT.     See  IOLIT.:. 
DICING-I1OUSE,  n.  A  house  where 
dice  is  played;  a  gaming  house.  [Lit.us.] 
DICK'ENS,  interj.  Devil.  [Vul,,ar.] 
DICK'ER,  n.  [probably  from  Gr.  »,*«, 
ten,  W.  deg,  L.  decem.]  In  old  authors, 
the  number  or  quantity  of  ten,  parti- 
cularly ten  hides  or  skins  ;  but  applied 
to  other  things,  as  a  diclter  of  gloves,  Ac. 
DieOC'€OUS,  a.   [Gr.  »«  and  *,»*«, 
Lat.  coccus,  a  grain.]     Two-grained; 
consisting  of  two  cohering  grains  or 
cells,  with  one  seed  in  each ;  as,  a  di- 
coccuus  capsule. 

DICOTYLE'DON,  n.  [Gr.  3,r,two,and 
*«»oA>;3«r,  a  cavity.]  A  plant  whose 
seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  germi- 
nating. Dicotyledons  form  a  nat.  class 
of  plants,  deriving  their  narne  from  the 
embryo  having  in  general  two  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons.  But  as  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  character, 
botanists  associate  witii  it  others  de- 
rived from  the  mode  of  growth,  leaves, 
flowers,  «v  c.,  and  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether give  the  real  diagnosis  of  the 
class  to  which  the  name  of  dicotyledons 
is  applied. 

DICOTYLED'ONOUS,  a.  Having  two 
lobes.  A  dicotyledonous  plant  is  one 
whose  seeds  have  two  lobes,  or  cotyle- 

DICRANO'CERUS,  n.  [Gr.  »,*{«,„, 
and  jRtfae.]  The  name  of  a  species  of 
fossil  stag.havingthe  horn  two-forkeil. 

DIGRO'TOS,  n.  [Gr.  >„,  and  *e«r«.]  A 
double  or  rebounding  pulse. 

DICTAM'NUS,  TI.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  fragrant  herbaceous  plant  called 
Fraxinella,  or  bastard  dittany,  by  gar- 
deners. The  flowers  are  decandrious, 
and  accord  in  character  with  those  of 
the  nat.  order  Rutacea?.  When  rubbed 
the  plant  emits  an  odour  like  lemon - 
peel.  It  yields  a  large  qua'ntity  of  oily 
matter,  and  in  warm  and  calm  even- 
ings it  is  said  to  impart  so  much  oily 
vapour  to  the  air  around  it  as  to  ren- 
der it  inflammable. 

Die'TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dido,  from  dico, 
to  speak ;  Fr.  dieter;  Ir.  deachtnim.] 
1.  To  tell  with  authority;  to  deliver, 
as  an  order,  command,  or  direction  ; 
as,  what  God  has  dictated,  it  is  our  duty 
to  believe. — 2.  To  order,  or  instruct 


DID 


DIDYNAM 


DIE 


what  is  to  be  said  or  written ;  as,  a 
general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops. — 
3.  To  suggest;  to  admonish;  to  direct 
by  impulse  on  the  mind.  We  say,  the 
Spirit  of  God  dictated  the  messages 
of  the  prophets  to  Israel.  Conscience 
often  dictates  to  men  the  rules  by 
which  they  are  to  govern  their  con- 
duct. 

DIC'TATE,  n.  An  order  delivered;  a 
command. — 2.  A  rule,  maxim,  or  pre- 
cept, delivered  with  authority. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictate!  say. 

Prior. 

3.  Suggestion;  rule  or  direction  sug- 
gested to  the  mind;  as,  the  dictates  of 
reason  or  conscience. 

DIC'TATED,  pp.  Delivered  with  au- 
thority; ordered;  directed;  suggested. 

DICTATING,  ppr.  Uttering  or  deliv- 
ering with  authority ;  instructing  what 
to  say  or  write;  ordering;  suggesting 
to  the  mind. 

DICTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dictating; 
the  act  or  practice  of  prescribing. 

It  affords  security  against  the  dictation  of 
laws.  Paley. 

DICTA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  dic- 
tates; one  who  prescribes  rules  and 
maxims  for  the  direction  of  others. — 2. 
One  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
In  ancient  Rome,  a  magistrate,  created 
in  times  of  exigence  and  distress,  and 
invested  with  unlimited  power.  His 
term  of  office  was  six  months. 

Die'f  ATO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
dictator;  absolute;  unlimited;  uncon- 
trollable.— 2.  Imperious;  dogmatical; 
overbearing ;  as,  the  officer  assumed  a 
dictatorial  tone. 

DieTA'TORSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a 
dictator ;  the  term  of  a  dictator's  office. 
— 2.  Authority;  imperious  ness;  dog- 
matism. 

DIG'TATORT,  a.  Overbearing;  dog- 
matical. 

DIC'TATURE,  n  The  office  of  a  dic- 
tator; dictatorship. — 2.  Absolute  au- 
thority; the  power  that  dictates. 

DIG'TION,  n.  [L.  dielio,  from  dico,  to 
speak.]  Expression  of  ideas  by  words ; 
style;  manner  of  expression. 

DICTIONARY,  n.  [Fr.  dictionnaire ; 
from  L.  dictio,  a  word,  or  a  speaking.] 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  a 
language  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  explanations  of  their  mean- 
ings ;  a  lexicon ;  a  vocabulary;  a  word 
book. — 2.  Any  work  which  professes 
to  communicate  information  on  an  en- 
tire subject  or  branch  of  a  subject, 
under  words  or  heads  arranged  alpha- 
betically, as  an  encyclopedia. 

DIC'TBM,  n.  [Lat.j  In  old  writings, 
an  arbitrament,  an  award,  the  sentence 
of  an  arbitrator. — 2.  A  positive  asser- 
tion. 

DID,  pret.  of  Do,  contracted  from  doed. 
I  did,  thou  didst,  he  did;  we  did,  you 
or  ye  did,  they  did. 

Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did  when 
he  was  hungry  ?  Matt.  xii. 
The  proper  signification  is,  made,  exe- 
cuted, performed ;  but  it  is  used  also  to 
express  the  state  of  health. 

And  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before 
the  court  of  the  women's  house,  to  know 
how  Esther  did;  Esth.  ii. 

Did  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past 
tense  of  verbs,  particularly  in  interro- 
gative and  negative  sentences;  as,  did 
he  command  you  to  go?  He  did  not 
command  me.  It  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press emphasis;  as,  I  did  love  him  be- 
yond measure. 


DIDAC'Tie,       \a.     [Gr.     SiZ*«T<z«, 

DIDACTICAL,  f  from  8,S««.,  to 
teach.]  Adapted  to  teach;  preceptive; 
containing  doctrines,  precepts,  princi- 
ples, or  rules;  intended  to  instruct;  as, 
a  didactic  poem  or  essay. 

DIDACTICALLY,  adv.  In  a  didactic 
manner ;  in  a  form  to  teach. 

DIDA€'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  >,,  >„,  double, 
and  daxTiAor,  the  finger.]  An  animal 
having  two  toes  only. 

DIDACTYLOUS,  a.  Two-toed,  or 
two-fingered ;  having  two  toes  only. 

DI'DAPPER,  n.  [from  dip.}  A  bird 
that  dives  into  the  water,  a  species  of 
Colymbus. 

DIDAS'€ALie,  a.  [Gr.  ;,*.,*«*»«, 
from  3*&w*«,  to  teach.]  Didactic;  pre- 
ceptive; giving  precepts.  [Lit.  us.] 

DID'DER,-)-  t>.  t.  [Teut.  diddern;  qu. 
titter,  totter.']  To  shiver  with  cold. 

DLD'DLE.  v.  t.  In  low  language,  to 
cheat. 

DID'DLE,  v.  i.  To  totter,  as  a  child  in 
walking. 

D1DECAHET>RAL,  a.  [di  and  deca- 
hedral.] In  crystallography,  having  the 
form  of  a  decahedral  prism  with  pen- 
tahedral summits. 

DIDEL'PHY€,  a.  Relating  to  animals 
of  the  genus  Didelphys,  to  which  the 
opossum  belongs. 

DIDEL'PHYS,  n.  [Gr.  ».,,  double ;  and 
'ti';*;,  womb.]  A  genus  of  mammifer- 
ons  animals,  which  includes  the  opos- 
sum and  kangaroo.  The  females  are 


Didclphy*  (Kangaroo). 

distinguished  by  having  a  marsupium 
or  pouch,  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  young. 

DIDODE€AHE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  do- 
decahedral.~\  In  crystalfo</rapky,h&\ing 
the  form  of  a  dodecahedral  prism  with 
hexahedral  summits. 

D1DRA€H'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  A  piece  of 
money,  the  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDST.  The  second  person  of  the  pre- 
terite of  do. 

DIDUC'TION,  n.  [L.  diductio;  di  and 
duco,  to  draw.]  Separation  by  with- 
drawing one  part  from  the  other. 

DI'DUS,  n.  The  generic  name  for  the 
Dodo,  which  see. 

DID'YMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  3,%*«,  double.] 
In  bot.y  a  term  applied  to  the  anthers 
and  germens  of  flowers,  &c.,  when 
upon  one  filament  there  are  two  an- 
thers united,  like  a  double  nut,  as  in 
the  anemone,  ranunculus,  galium,  &c. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  tuber- 
cles at  the  root  of  some  orchises. 

DID'YNAM,  n.  [Gr.  3/,  3«,  and  2t»«^r, 
power.]     In  hot.,  a  plant  of  four  sta- 
mens, disposed  in  two  pairs,  one  being 
shorter  than  the  other. 
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DIDYNA'MIA,  n.  The  fourteenth  clasa 
of  the  Lin- 
naean  system 
of  arranging 
'.  plants.  The 
plants  be- 
longing to  it 
have  always 
four  sta- 
mens, of 
which  two 
are  longer 
than  the 
othertwo.  It 
is  divided  in- 
to two  or- 
ders, gymno- 

.•urpuna).     Spenniil    and 

angiospermia. 
DIDYNAM'IAN,  DIDYNAM'OUS,or 
DIDYNA'Mie,    a.    Containing    four 
stamens,  disposed  in  pairs,  one  shorter 
than  the  other. 

DIE,  v.  i.  [Sw.  do;  Dan.  doer.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  contracted  word,  and  the 
radical  letter  lost  is  not  obvious.  The 
word  dye,  to  tinge,  is  contracted  from 
Dg,  and  the  Arabic  root  signifies  not 
only  to  tinge,  but  to  jterish.  The 
Saxon  deadian  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  participle  dead.  See  DYE.] 
"I.  To  be  deprived  of  respiration,  of 
the  circulation  of  blood,  and  other 
bodily  functions,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  resuscitation,  as  animals, 
either  by  natural  decay,  by  disease, 
or  by  violence;  to  cease  to  live;  to 
expire;  to  decease;  to  perish;  and  with 
respect  to  man,  to  depart  from  this 
world. 

All  the  first  burn  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die  ;  Ex.  xi. 

The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die;  Ex.vii. 
This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  by. 
Men  die  of  disease;  of  a  fever;  of  sick- 
ness; o/a  fall  ;  of  grief.  They  die  by 
the  sword  ;  by  famine;  fry  pestilence; 
by  violence;  by  sickness;  by  disease. 
In  some  cases,  custom  has  established 
the  use  of  the  one,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other;  but  in  many  cases,  either  by 
or  of  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer  or  speaker.  The  use  of 
for,  he  died  for  thirst,  is  not  elegant 
nor  common.  —  2.  To  be  punished  with 
death  ;  to  lose  life  for  a  crime,  or  for 
the  sake  of  another.  I  will  relieve 
my  master,  if  I  die  for  it. 

Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  ;  Rom.  v. 

Christ  died  fur  our  sins  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
3.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  be 
lost;  to  perish  or  come  to  nothing;  as, 
let  the  secret  die  in  your  own  breast. 
—  4.  To  sink;  to  faint. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  be- 
came as  a  .-ton"  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
5.  To  languish  with  pleasure  or  ten- 
derness; followed  by  away. 

To  sounds  of  heavenly  harp  she  dic$  au-ay. 
Pope. 
6-  To  languish  with  affection. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  tlmt  they 
died  for  Rebecca.  Tatler. 

7.  To  recede  as  sound,  and  become  less 
distinct;  to  become  less  and  less;  or  to 
vanish  from  the  sight,  or  disappear 
gradually.  Sound  or  colour  dies  away. 
•  —  8.  To  lose  vegetable  life;  to  wither; 
to  perish;  as  plants  or  seeds.  Plants 
die  for  want  of  water.  Some  plants 
die  annually.  —  9.  To  become  vapid  or 
spiritless,  as  liquors;  mostly  used  in 
the  participle,  as  the  cider  or  beer  is 
dead.  —  10.  In  theol.,  to  perish  everlast- 
ingly; to  suffer  divine  wrath  and  pun- 
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ishment  in  the  future  world. — 11.  To 
become  indifferent  to,  or  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of;  as,  to  die  to 
sin. — 12.  To  endure  great  danger  and 
distress. 

I  die  daily ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
To  die  away,  to  decrease  gradually ;  to 
cease  to  blow;  as,  the  wind  dies  away 
And  in  an  analogous  sense  among 
workmen,  plaster  is  said  to  die  when  ii 
loses  its  strength. 
DIE,  n.  plur.  Dice.  [Fr.  de;  It.  dado  ; 
Arm.  dicz;  Ir.  dts/e.J  1.  A  small  cube, 
marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers  from 
one  to  six,  used  in  gaming,  by  being 
thrown  from  a  box. 

He  ventured  his  all  on  the  cast  of  a  die. 
2.  Any  cubic  body  ;  a  flat  tablet. — 3.  In 
arcA.,  the  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal, 
between  its  base  and  cornice. — i.  Haz- 
ard; chance. 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Spenter. 

DIE,  n.  plur.  Dies.     A  stamp  used  in 

coining  money,  in  foundries,  &c. 

DIE'CIAN,  n.     See  DICECIAN. 

DI'ER,  n.     See  OVER. 

R'ESIS,  7i.  See  DIURESIS. 
DIERVILL'A,  TI.  A  genus  of  capri- 
foliaceous  plants,  consisting  of  a  single 
North  American  species,  [D.  lutea,]  a 
common  hardy  shrub  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high. 
DI'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.  tut,,,  a  division.]  In 
music,  the  division  of  a  tone,  less  than 
a  semitone;  or  an  interval  consisting  of 
a  less  or  imperfect  semitone. 
DI'ET,  n.  [L.  diteta;  Gr.  S;«IT«,  manner 
of  living,  mode  of  life  prescribed  by  a 
physician,  food,  a  room,  parlour,  or  bed- 
room. In  the  middle  ages,  this  word 
was  used  to  denote  the  provision  or 
food  for  one  day,  and  for  a  journey  of 
one  day.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  from 
dies,  day,  or  its  root;  and  hence  the 
word  may  have  come  to  signify  a  meal 
or  supper,  and  the  room  occupied  for 
eating.]  1.  Food  or  victuals ;  as,  milk 
is  a  wholesome  diet ;  flesh  is  a  nourish- 
ing diet. — 2.  Food  regulated  by  a  phy- 
sician, or  by  medical  rules;  food  pre- 
scribed for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease,  and  limited  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity. I  restrained  myself  to  a  regular 

diet  of  flesh  once  a  day 3.  Allowance 

of  provision. 

For  his  diet  there  was  a  continual  diet 
given  him  by  the  king!  Jer.  lii. 
4.  Board,  or  boarding ;  as,  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  diet,  washing,  and  lodging. 
DI'ET,  n.  [D.  ryhsdag;  G.  reichstag ; 
Sw.  riksdag ;  Dan.  rigsdag;  empire's 
day,  imperial  diet.  These  words  prove 
that  diet  is  from  dies,  day.]  Meetings  of 
dignitaries,  or  delegates,  holden  from 
day  to  day,  for  legislative,  political,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  municipal  purposes ;  as, 
the  diet  of  the  German  confederation, 
the  die*  of  Poland,  the  diets  of  Worms 
(1495  and  1521),  the  diet  of  Spires  (1529), 
of  Augsburgh  (1530),  the  diets  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  &c.—  Diets  of  compear- 
ance,  in  Scots  law,  the  days  to  which  a 
party  in  a  civil  or  criminal  process  is 
cited  to  appear  in  court. 
DI'ET,  v.  t.  To  feed;  to  board;  to 
furnish  provisions  for;  as,  the  master 
diets  his  apprentice. — 2.  To  take  food 
by  rules  prescribed;  as,  an  invalid 
should  carefully  diet  himself. — 3.  To 
feed;  to  furnish  aliment;  as, to  diet  re- 
venge. 

DI'ET,  v.  i.  To  eat  according  to  rules 
prescribed.— 2.  To  eat;  to  feed;  as,  the 
students  diet  in  commons. 
DI'ETARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or  the 
rules  of  diet. 


DI'ET-DRINK,  n.  Medicated  liquors; 
drink  prepared  with  medicinal  ingre- 
dients. 

DI'ETED,  pp.  Fed;  boarded;  fed  by 
prescribed  rules. 

DI'ETER,  n.  One  who  diets;  one  who 
prescribes  rules  for  eating;  one  who 
prepares  food  by  rules. 

DIETET'IC,       la.     [Gr.    >,«,„„«,.] 

DIETET/ICAL,  f  Pertaining  to  diet, 
or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

DIETET'I€S,  n.  plur.  That  depart- 
ment of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
regulation  of  diet. 

DI'ETINE,  7i.  A  subordinate  or  local 
diet;  a  cantonal  convention. 

DI'ETING,  ppr.  Taking  food ;  prescrib- 
ing rules  for  eating;  taking  food  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT.  [Fr.]  God 
and  my  right.  In  her.,  the  motto  of 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  first  as- 
sumed by  Richard  I. 

DIFFARREA'TION,  n.  [L.  dis  and 
farreatio.]  The  parting  of  a  cake;  a 
ceremony  among  the  Romans,  at  the 
divorce  of  man  and  wife. 

DIFFER, ».  i.  [L.  differo;  dis  and/era, 
to  bear  or  move  apart.  See  BEAR.] 

1.  Literally,  to  be  separate.     Hence,  to 
be  unlike,  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  vari- 
ous, in  nature,  condition,  form,  or  qual- 
ities; followed  by  from.     Men  differ 
from  brutes;  a  statue  differs  from  a 
picture;  wisdom  differs  from  folly. 

One  star  difereth  from  auotlier  star  in 
glory  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

2.  To  disagree ;  not  to  accord;  to  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion.     We  are  all  free 
to  differ  in  opinion,  and  sometimes  our 
sentiments  differ  less  than  we  at  first 
suppose. — 3.  To  contend;  to  be  at  vari- 
ance; to  strive  or  debate  in  words;  to 
dispute ;  to  quarrel. 

We'll  never  differ  with  acrowdedpit.flowe. 

DIFFER,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  different 
or  various.  A  different  dialect  and 
pronunciation  differs  persons  of  divers 
countries.  [This  transitive  use  of  the 
verb  is  not  common,  nor  to  be  commend- 
ed.} 

DIF'FERED,  pp.  Made  different ;  dis- 
agreed. 

DIFFERENCE,  H.  The  state  of  being 
unlike  or  distinct;  distinction;  disagree- 
ment; want  of  sameness;  variation; 
dissimilarity.  Difference  may  be  total 
or  partial,  and  exist  in  the  nature  and 
essence  of  things,  in  the  form,  the 
qualities  or  degrees.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  nature  between  animals  and 
plants;  a  difference  in  form  between 
the  genera  and  species  of  animals;  a 
difference  of  quality  in  paper;  and  a 
difference  in  degrees  of  heat,  or  of 
light.  —  2.  The  quality  which  distin- 
guishes one  thing  from  another 3. 

Dispute;  debate;  contention;  quarrel; 
controversy. 

What  was  the  difference  f     It  was  a  con- 
tention in  public.  Shak. 
4.  The  point  in  dispute;  ground  of  con- 
troversy— 5.  A  logical  distinction. — 6. 
Evidences  or  marks  of  distinction. 
The  marks  and  differences  of  sovereignty. 
Daviet. 

7.  Distinction. 

There  is  no  difference  between   the  Jew 
and  the  Greek ;  Rom.  x. 

8.  In  math.,  the  remainder  of  a  sum  or 
quantity,  after  a  lesser  sum  or  quan- 
tity is  subtracted. — 9.  In  logic,  an  es- 
sential attribute,   belonging   to  some 
species,  and  not  found  in  the  genus; 
being  the  idea  that  defines  the  species. 
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— 10.  In  her.,  a  certain  figure  added  to 
a  coat  of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish 
one  family  from  another,  or  to  show 
how  distant  a  younger  branch  is  from 
the  elder  or  principal  branch. — Differ- 
ence of  Latitude;  see  LATITUDE.  Dif- 
ference of  Longitude;  see  LONGITUDE. 
DIFFERENCE,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  dif- 
ference or  distinction.  A  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  according  to 
fixed  laws  differences  a  civilized  from 
a  savage  state. 

DIFFERENCED,  pp.  Caused  to  dif- 
fer ;  separated. 

DIFFERENCING,  ppr.  Causing  a  dif- 
ference; making  different. 
DIFFERENT,  a.  Distinct;  separate; 
not  the  same ;  as,  we  belong  to  differ- 
ent churches  or  nations. — 2.  Various  or 
contrary;  of  various  or  contrary  na- 
tures, forms,  or  qualities;  unlike;  dis- 
similar ;  as,  different  kinds  of  food  or 
drink;  different  states  of  health;  different 
shapes ;  different  degrees  of  excellence. 
DIFFERENCIAL,  a.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  so 
small  as  to  be  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.  This  is  called  a  differential 
quantity.  The  differential  method  is 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals, 
or  infinitely  small  quantities,  called  the 
arithmetic  of  fluxions.  It  consists  in 
descending  from  whole  quantities  to 
their  infinitely  small  differences,  and 
comparing  them.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  differential  calculus,  or  analysis  of 
infinitesimals — Differential  equation, 
an  equation  involving  or  containing 
differential  quantities. 
DIFFERENTIAL,  n.  A  differential 

quantity. 

DIFFERENTIAL     COEFFICIENT. 
In  analysis,  the  ratio  of  the  differen- 
tial of  any  function  of  a  variable  to  the 
differential  of  the  variable. 
DIFFERENTIAL  THERMO'ME- 
TER,  n.  An  ingenious  instrument  of 
great  use  in  experimental  philosophy, 
for  measuring  very  small  differences  of 
temperature,  invented  and  first  appli- 
ed by    Sir  John   Leslie.      Two  glass 
tubes,  each  terminating  in   a   hollow 
ball,  and  having  their  bores  somewhat 
widened  at  the  other  ends,  a  small  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  tinged  with  car- 
mine being  introduced  into  the  ball  of 
one,  are  joined  together  by  the  flame 
of  a  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards  bent 
into  nearly  the  shape  of  the  letter  U. 
To  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  thermometer 
a  scale  is  attached; 
and  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  tube 
is  so  disposed  that 
it  stands  in  the  gra- 
duated leg  opposite 
the  zero  of  the  scale, 
when    both    balls 
are  exposed  to  the 
same    temperature 
so  that  the  instru- 
ment    is     affected 
rr.   only  by  the  differ- 
ence of   heat  of  the  two  balls.      As 
long  as  both   balls  are  of  the   same 
temperature,  the   coloured  liquid   re- 
mains stationary;  but  if,  .for  instance, 
the  ball  which  holds  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  be  warmer  than  the  other,  the 
superior  elasticity  of  the  confined  air 
will  drive  it  forwards  and  make  it  rise 
in  the  opposite  branch  above  the  zero, 
to  an  elevation  proportional  to  the  ex- 
cess of  elasticity,  or  of  heat. 
DIFFERENTLY,  adv.  In  a  different 
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manner ;  variously.     Men   are  differ- 
ently affected  with  the  same  eloquence. 
DIFFERING,  ppr.  Being   unlike   or 
distinct ;  disagreeing ;  contending. 
DIF'FERINGLY,  adv.   In  a  different 
manner. 

D1F'FICILE,+  a.  [L.  difficilii]    Diffi- 
cult; hard ;  scrupulous. 
DIF'FICILENESS.t  n.  Difficulty  to  be 
persuaded. 

DIFFICULT,  a.  [L.  difficilis  ;  dis  and 
facilis,  easy  to  be  made  or  done,  from 
facto,  to  make  or  do ;  Sp.  dificultoso ; 
It.  difficoltoso]  1.  Hard  to  be  made, 
done,  or  performed ;  not  easy;  attended 
with  labour  and  pains ;  as,  our  task  is 
difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade 
men  to  abandon  vice.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  or  travel  a  bad 
road.  —  2.  Hard  to  be  pleased;  not 
easily  wrought  upon ;  not  readily  yield- 
ing; not  compliant ;  unaccommodating ; 
rigid ;  austere ;  not  easily  managed  or 
persuaded ;  as,  a  difficult  man ;  a  per- 
son of  a  difficult  temper. — 3.  Hard  to 
be  ascended  as  a  hill,  travelled  as  a 
road,  or  crossed  as  a  river,  &c.  We 
say,  a  difficult  ascent ;  a  difficult  road ; 
a  difficult  river  to  cross,  &c. 
DIFFICULTLY,  adv.  Hardly;  with 
difficulty. 

DIFFICULTY,  n.  [Fr.  difficult  ;  Lat. 
difficultaa.]     1.  Hardness  to  be  done  or 
accomplished;  the  state  of  anything 
which  renders  its  performance  labori- 
ous or  perplexing ;  opposed  to  easiness 
or  facility  ;  as,  the  difficult!/  of  a  task 
or  enterprise ;  a  work  of  labour  and 
difficult!/. — 2.  That  which  is  hard  to  be 
performed  or  surmounted.     We  often 
mistake  difficulties  for  impossibilities. 
To  overcome  difficulties  is  an  evidence 
of  a  great  mind.— 3.  Perplexity  ;  em- 
barrassment of  affairs ;  trouble ;  what- 
ever renders  progress  or  execution  of 
designs    laborious.        We   lie    under 
many  difficulties,  by  reason  of  bad  mar- 
kets, or  a  low  state  of  trade. — 4.  Ob- 
jection; obstacle  to  belief;  that  which 
cannot  be  easily  understood,  explained, 
or  believed.     Men   often   raise   diffi- 
culties concerning  miracles  and  mys- 
teries in   religion,  which   candid  re- 
search will  remove. — 5.  In  a  popular 
sense,  bodily  complaints;  indisposition. 
DIF'FIDE,  v.  i.  [L.   diffido;   dis  and 
fido,  to  trust.]     To  distrust;  to  have 
no  conidence  in.     [Lit.  us] 
DIFFIDENCE,    n.    [Sp.    difidencia; 
from  L.  diffident,  diffido  ;  dis  and  fido, 
to  trust.      See  FAITH.]      1.  Distrust; 
want  of  con.idence;  any  doubt  of  the 
power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  others 
It  is  said  there  was  a  general  diffidence 
of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king 
— 2.  More  generally,  distrust  of  one's 
self;  want  of  confidence  in  our  own 
power,   competency,    correctness, 
wisdom ;  a  doubt  respecting  some  per- 
sonal qualification.    We  speak  or  write 
with   diffidence,  when  we   doubt  our 
ability  to  speak  or  write  correctly  or 
to  the    satisfaction   of  others.      The 
effect  of  diffidence  is  some  degree  o 
reserve,  modesty,  timidity,  or  bashful- 
ness.     Hence, — 3.    Modest  reserve;  a 
moderate  degree  of  timidity  or  bash 
fulness ;  as,  he  addressed  the  audience 
or  the  prince  with  diffidence. 
DIF'FIDENT,  a.  Distrustful;  wanting 
confidence;  doubting  another's  power 
disposition,  sincerity,  or  intention. 
Be  not  diffident  of  wisdom.  Milton 

Be  diffident  in  dealing  with  strangers. 
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2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  confi- 
dent ;  doubtful  of  one's  own  power  or 
competency. 

Distress    makes  the   humble  heart  fitffi- 
dettt.  Clarittti. 

3.  Reserved;  modest;  timid;  as, a  dif- 
fident youth. 

DIFFIDENTLY,  adv.  With  distrust ; 
in  a  distrusting  manner;  modestly. 

DIFFIND',  v.  t.  [L.  diffindo,  to  cleave.] 
To  cleave  in  two.  [Lit.  us] 

DIFFIS'ION,  n.  The  act  of  cleaving 
asunder.  [Lit.  us] 

DIFFLA'TION,  n.  [From  L.  difflo,  to 
blow  away.]  A  blowing  or  blasting 
to  different  parts.  [Lit.  us] 

D.IFFLUENCE, )  «.  [Lat.  diffluo.]     A 

DIFFLUENCY,)  flowing  or  falling 
away  on  all  sides. 

DIFFLUENT,  a.  Flowing  away  on  all 
sides ;  not  fixed. 

DIFFORM,  a.  [L.  dis  and/orraa.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from 
the  French  or  Italian,  difforme,  which 
we  write  deform]  1.  Irregular  in 
form;  not  uniform;  anomalous;  as,  a 
difform  flower  or  corol,  the  parts  of 
which  do  not  correspond  in  size  or 
proportion;  so,  difform  leaves.  —  2. 
Unlike;  dissimilar. 

The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rays. 
NeiL-tan. 

DIF'FORM'ITY,    n.     Irregularity    of 

form;  want  of  uniformity. 

DIFFRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  diffractum,  dif- 

fringe.]     To  break  in  pieces. 

DIFFRA€T'ED,  pp.  Broken  in  pieces. 

DIFFRACT'ING,  ppr.  Breaking  in 
pieces. 

DIFFRA€'TION,n.  The  act  of  break- 
ing in  pieces. 

DIFFRAC'TION  OF  LIGHT,  n.  The 
peculiar  modifications  which  light  un- 
dergoes when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of 
an  opaque  body.  Light  when  it  meets 
with  no  obstacle  proceeds  in  straight 
lines,  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  by  the 
boundaries  of  an  opaque  body,  it  is 
turned  from  its  rectilineal  course,  and 
this  deviation  is  termed  diffraction,  or 
more  properly  inflection. 

DIFFRAN'CHISE,  1  [See  Dis- 

DIFFRAN'CHISEMENT,//rancAi«?, 
which  is  the  word  in  use.] 

DIFFOSE,  v.  t.  (diffu'ze.)  [L.  diffusus; 
diffundo;  dis  and  fundo,  to  pour,  to 
spread.]  1.  To  pour  out  and  spread 
as  a  fl  uid ;  to  cause  to  flow  and  spread 
The  river  rose  and  diffused  its  waters 
over  the  adjacent  plain. — 2.  To  spread ; 
to  send  out  or  extend  in  all  directions 
Flowers  diffuse  their  odours.  The 
fame  of  Wellington  is  diffused  over 
Europe.  The  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  will  be  diffused  over  the  earth. 

DIFF  CSE,  a.  Widely  spread ;  dispersed 
— 2.  Copious ;  profix ;  using  many 
words;  giving  full  descriptions;  as. 
Livy  is  a  diffuse  writer. — 3.  Copious 
verbose ;  containing  full  or  particular 
accounts ;  not  concise ;  as,  a  diffuse 
style. — 4.  In  patho.,  applied  to  dis- 
eases which  spread  widely,  and  have 
no  distinctively  defined  limits,  as  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  circumscribed 
• — 5.  In  bot.,  applied  to  panicles  and 
stems.  A  diffuse  panicle  is  one  that  is 
lax  and  spreading,  as  in  the  London 
pride  and  the  common  oat. 

DIFFCSED,  pp.  (diffu'zed.)  Spread 
dispersed — 2.  Loose;  flowing;  wild. 

DIFFOSEDLY.adK.  (diffu'zedly.)  In  a 
diffused  manner ;  with  wide  dispersion 

DIFFOSEDNESS,  n.  (diffu'zedness. 
The  state  of  being  widely  spread. 

DIFFCSELY,  adv.      Widely;     exten 
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sively.  —  2.    Copiously ;     with    many 
words ;  fully. 

D1FFOSER,  n.    One  who  diffuses. 
DIFFUSIBIL'ITY,   n.     (diffusibil'ity.) 
The  quality  of  being  diffusible,  or  rap- 
able  of  being  spread ;  as,  the  diffusi- 
bi/iti/  of  clay  in  water. 
DIFFU'SIBLE,  a.  (diffn'zible.)    That 
may  flow  or  be  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  that  may  be  dispersed ;  as,  dif- 
fusible stimuli. 

DIFFU'SIBLENESS,  n.  (s  as  z.)  Dif- 
fusibility. 

DIFFUSING, ppr.  Spreading;  extend- 
ing. 

DIFFU'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  A  spreading 
or  flowing  of  a  liquid  substance,  or 
fluid,  in  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  lineal  di- 
rection ;  as,  the  diffusion  of  water ;  the 
diffusion  of  air  or  light. — 2.  A  spread- 
ing, or  scattering ;  dispersion  ;  as,  a 
diffusion  of  dust  or  of  seeds. — 3.  A 
spreading  ;  extension  ;  propagation  ; 
as,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  of 
good  principles. — 4.  Copiousness;  exu- 
berance, as  of  style.  [Lit.  «s] 
DIFFU'SION  OF  GASES,  n.  When 
two  gaseous  bodies  which  do  not  act 
chemically  upon  each  other,  are  mixed 
together  in  any  relative  proportions, 
they  gradually  diffuse  themselves 
through  each  other;  so  that  after  a 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  pur- 
pose, whatever  may  have  been  their 
relative  densities,  they  are  found  in- 
timately blended ;  the  heavier  gas  does 
not  fall,  nor  does  the  lighter  one  rise. 
DIFFU'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
diffusing,  or  spreading  by  flowing,  as 
liquid  substances  or  fluids ;  or  of  dis- 
persing, as  minute  particles.  Water, 
air,  and  light ;  dust,  smoke,  and  odours, 
are  diffusive  substances. — 2.  Extend- 
ed ;  spread  widely ;  extending  in  all 
directions ;  extensive ;  as,  diffusive 
charity  or  benevolence. 
DIFFU'SIVELY,  adv.  Widely;  exten- 
sively ;  every  way. 

DIFFU'SIVENESS,  n.  The  power  of 
diffusing,  or  state  of  being  diffused : 
dispersion.  —  2.  Extension,  or  exten- 
siveness ;  as,  the  diffusiveness  of  bene- 
volence.— 3.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  diffuse, as  an  author  or  his  style; 
verboseness ;  copiousness  of  words  or 
expression. 

DIG,  v.  t.  pret.  digged  or  dug;  pp.  dig- 
ged or  dug.  [Sw.  dika;  Dan.  diner,  to 
dig,  to  ditch;  Sw.  dike,  a  ditch,  Dan. 
dige;  D.  d»h,  a  duke;  G.  deich,  Sax. 
die,  id.;  Sax.  dician,  to  ditch.  The 
Irish,  tochlaim,  lachlaim,  to  dig,  may 
be  from  the  same  root.]  1.  To  open 
and  break,  or  turn  up  the  earth  with  a 
spade,  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

Be  first  to  dig  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  excavate ;  to  form  an  opening  in 
the  earth  by  digging  and  removing  the 
loose  earth  ;  as,  to  dig  a  well,  a  pit,  or 
a  mine. — 3.  To  pierce  or  open  with  a 
snout,  or  by  other  means,  as  swine  or 
moles. — 4.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed 
instrument;  to  thrust  in. 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast. 
Dryden. 

To  dig  down,  is  to  undermine  and  cause 
to  fall  by  digging ;  as,  to  dig  doivn  a 
wall. — To  dig  out,  or  to  dig  from,  is  to 
obtain  by  digging;  as,  to  dig  coals 
from  a  mine ;  to  dig  out  fossils.  But 
the  preposition  is  often  omitted,  and  it 
is  said,  the  men  are  digging  coals,  or 
digging  iron  ore.  In  such  phrases, 
some  word  is  understood;  they  are 
digging  out  ore,  or  digging  for  coals,  or 
digging,  ore  from  the  earth. —  To  dig  up, 
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is  to  obtain  something  from  the  earth 
by  opening  it,  or  uncovering  the  thing 
with  a  spade  or  other  instrument,  or  to 
force  out  from  the  earth  by  a  bar;  as, 
to  dig  up  a  stone. 

DIG,  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  spade  or 
other  piercing  instrument ;  to  do  ser- 
vile work. 

I  cannot  dig ;  I  am  ashamed  to  beg ; 
Luke  xvi. 
2.  To  work  in  search  of;  to  search. 

They  dig  for  it,  more  than  for  hid  trea- 
sures ;  Job  iii. 

To  dig  in,  is  to  pierce  with  a  spade  or 
other  pointed  instrument. 

Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall ;  Ezek. 
viii. 

To  dig  through,  to  open  a  passage 
through ;  to  make  an  opening  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

DIGAM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  »«  and  wup«, 
double  gamma.]  The  double  gamma 
so  named  by  grammarians  from  its 
form  F.  One  gamma  set  upon  an- 
other. A  letter  which  once  belonged 
to  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Greeks, 
and  remained  longest  among  the  .]'.»- 
lians.  It  was  a  true  consonant,  and 
appears  to  have  had  the  force  of  /  or 
v.  It  was  attached  to  several  words, 
which  in  the  more  familiar  dialect  had 
the  smooth  or  rough  breathing. 
DIG'AMY/f-  n.  Second  marriage. 
DIGAS'TRIG,  a.  [Gr.  &f  and  yam*, 
belly.]  Having  a  double  belly. — Di- 
gastric muscle,  a  double  muscle,  si- 
tuated externally  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  mastoid  process.  It  pulls  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  when  the  jaws  are  shut,  it  draws 
the  larynx,  and  with  it  the  pharynx, 
upwards  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 
Dl6'ERENT,t  a.  [L.  digerens.}  Di- 
gesting. 

DI'GEST,  n.  [L.  digestus,  put  in  order.] 
1.  A  collection  or  body  of  Roman  laws, 
digested  or  arranged  under  proper 
titles  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian. A  pandect. — 2.  Any  collection, 
compilation,  abridgment,  or  summary 
of  laws,  disposed  under  proper  heads  or 
titles  ;  as,  the  Digest  of  Comyns. 
DIGEST',  v.  t.  [L.  digestum,  from  di- 
gero,to  distribute,  or  to  dissolve;  dior 
dis  and  gero,  to  bear,  carry,  or  wear.] 
1.  To  distribute  into  suitable  classes, 
or  under  proper  heads  or  titles ;  to 
arrange  in  convenient  order;  to  dis- 
pose in  due  method ;  as,  to  digest  the 
Roman  laws  or  the  common  law. — 2. 
To  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind ; 
to  form  with  due  arrangement  of 
parts ;  as,  to  digest  a  plan  or  scheme. 
• — 3.  To  separate  or  dissolve  in  the 
stomach,  as  food  ;  to  reduce  to  minute 
parts  fit  to  enter  the  lacteals  and  cir- 
culate ;  to  concoct ;  to  convert  into 
chyme. — 4.  In  chem.,  to  soften  and  pre- 
pare by  heat ;  to  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  chemical  operations. — 5. 
To  bear  with  patience ;  to  brook  ;  to 
receive  without  resentment;  not  to  re- 
ject ;  as,  say  what  you  will,  he  will  di- 
gest it. — 6.  To  prepare  in  the  mind;  to 
dispose  in  a  manner  that  shall  improve 
the  understanding  and  heart ;  to  pre- 
pare for  nourishing  practical  duties ; 
as,  to  digest  a  discourse  or  sermon. — • 
7.  To  dispose  an  ulcer  or  wound  to 
suppurate. — 8.  To  dissolve  and  prepare 
for  manure,  as  plants  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

DIGEST',  v.  i.  To  be  prepared  by  heat, 
— 2.  To  suppurate ;  to  generate  laud- 
able pus;  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. — 3. 


To  dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  man- 
ure, as  substances  in  compost. 

DIGESTED,  pp.  Reduced  to  method  ; 
arranged  in  due  order ;  concocted  or 
prepared  in  the  stomach,  or  by  a  gen- 
tle heat;  received  without  rejection; 
borne;  disposed  for  use. 

DIGEST'ER,  n.  He  that  digests,  or 
disposes  in  order. — 2.  One  who  di- 
gests his  food. — 3.  A  medicine  or  ar- 
ticle of  food  that  aids  digestion,  or 
strengthens  the  digestive  power  of 
the  stomach, — 4.  A  strong  vessel  con- 
trived by  Papin,  in  which  to  boil  bony 
substances  with  a  strong  heat  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  fluid  state,  or  in  gene- 
ral, to  increase  the  solvent  power  of 
water.  It  is  made  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,  with  a  screwed-down  air-tight 
lid,  in  which  is  a  safety  valve.  Into 
this  vessel  animal  or  other  substances 
are  placed,  immersed  in  water,  and 
submitted  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat 
than  could  be  obtained  in  open  ves- 
sels, by  which  the  solvent  power  of 
the  water  is  so  increased,  that  bones 
are  converted  into  a  jelly.  The  safety- 
valve  prevents  the  bursting  of  the 

DIGESTIBILITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  digestible. 

DIGEST'IBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
digested. 

DIGESTING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  due 
order,  or  under  proper  heads  ;  dissolv- 
ing and  preparing  for  circulation  in 
the  stomach  ;  softening  and  preparing 
by  heat ;  disposing  for  practice ;  dis- 
posing to  generate  pus  ;  brooking;  re- 
ducing by  heat  to  a  fluid  state. 

DIGES'TION,  n.  [L.  digestio.}  1.  The 
conversion  of  food  into  chyme,  or  the 
process  of  decomposing  aliment  in  the 
stomach  and  recomposing  it  in  a  new 
form,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  circu- 
lation and  nourishment.  According  to 
Liebig,  digestion  is  effected  without 
the  aid  of  the  vital  force,  by  a  meta- 
morphosis analogous  to  fermentation, 
by  which  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
particles  is  effected.  The  gastric  juice 
is  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
a  matter  derived  from  the  living  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  progressive  change,  and  the 
change  or  motion  is  propagated  from 
this  to  the  particles  of  the  food  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  a  certain 
temperature,  Ac.  The  oxygen  intro- 
duced with  the  saliva,  during  mastica- 
tion, assists  in  the  process.  A  good 
digestion  is  essential  to  health. — 2.  In 
chem.,  the  operation  of  exposing  bodies 
to  a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for 
some  action  on  each  other;  or  the  slow 
action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 
— 3.  The  act  of  methodizing  and  re- 
ducing to  order;  the  maturation  of  a 
design. — 4.  The  process  of  maturing 
an  ulcer  or  wound,  and  disposing  it  to 
generate  pus;  or  the  generation  of 
matter. — 5.  The  process  of  dissolution 
and  preparation  of  substances  for 
manure,  as  in  compost. 

DIGESTIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  digestion  in  the  stomach ;  as,  a 
digestive  preparation  of  medicine. — 2. 
Capable  of  softening  and  preparing  by 
heat.  — 3.  Methodizing ;  reducing  to 
order ;  as,  digestive  thought.— 4.  Caus- 
ing maturation  in  wounds  or  ulcers.- 
6.  Dissolving. 

DIGEST'IVE,   n.   In  med.t   any    pre- 
paration or  medicine  which  increases 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  aids  di- 
gestion; a  stomachic;  a  corroborant. 
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—2.  In  surg.,  an  application  which 
ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound,  or  disposes 
it  to  suppurate. — Digestive  salt,  the 
muriate  of  potash. 

DIGEST'URE,  n.  Concoction;  diges- 
tion. [Lit,  us.] 

DIG'GED,  pret.  and  j>p.  of  Dig. 

DIG'GER,  n.  One  who  digs  ;  one  who 
opens,  throws  up  and  breaks  the  earth ; 
one  who  opens  a  well,  pit,  trench,  or 
ditch. — 2.  A  sort  of  trowel  for  digging 
out  plants  from  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
&c.,  used  by  botanists. 

DIG'GING,  ppr.  Opening  or  turning 
the  earth  with  a  spade. 

DIG'GING,  n.  Among  miners,  the  ope- 
ration of  freeing  ore  from  the  stratum 
in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke  of 
their  tools  turns  to  account;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  openings  made  in 
search  of  such  ore,  which  are  called 
hatches,  or  essay-hatches. 

DIGHT,  v.  t.  (dite.)  [Sax.  diht,  dispo- 
sition, order,  command ;  dihtan,  to  set, 
establish,  prepare,  instruct,  dictate. 
This  seems  to  be  from  the  same  source 
as  the  L.  dico,  dicto.]  To  prepare;  to 
put  in  order ;  hence,  to  dress,  or  put 
on ;  to  array  ;  to  adorn.  [Obsolete,  or 
used  only  in  poetry.] 

DlGHT,f  pp.  (dite.)  Dressed;  adorned. 

DlG'IT,  n,  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  that  is, 
a  shoot;  Gr.  $<xxrv\of.~\  1.  The  mea- 
sure of  a  finger's  breadth,  or  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.— 2.  The  twelfth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon ;  a 
term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of  an 
eclipse ;  as,  an  eclipse  of  six  digits  is 
one  which  hides  one  half  of  the  disk. — - 
3.  In  aritk.,  any  integer  under  10;  so 
called  from  counting  on  the  fingers. 
Thus,  1,  2^3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  are  called 
digits. 

DIG'ITAL,  a.  [L.  digitalis.']  Pertain- 
ing to  the  fingers,  or  to  digits. 

DIGITA'LINA,  or  DlGlTA'LINE,  n. 
A  vegetable  alkali  said  to  be  procured 
from  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  or  Fox- 
glove. It  is  said  to  be  a  very  strong 
poison,  but  little  is  known  respecting 
it.  Its  existence  is  doubted  by  many 
chemists. 

DlGlTA'i.lNE,  n.  In  zool,  a  genus  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Acrita,  belonging  to 
the  infusorial  animals  Vorticellidae.  The 
Digitalines  commonly  grow  on  the  back 
of  the  minute  crustaceous  animals  w  hich 
live  in  fresh  water;  as  the  Cyclopes, 
Monoculi,  and  Daphnes,  covering  them 
so  completely  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  swim  about.  At  a  particular 
time  the  urus  of  this  genus  separate 
from  their  stems,  and  float  freely  about 
in  the  water. 

DIGITA'LIS,  n.  A  genus  of  scrophula- 
riaceous  plants,  of  the  Didynamia  angi- 
osperma  class  and  order,  Linn.,  including 
among  other  species  the  purple  fox- 
glove, D.  purpurea,  a  vegetable  which 
possesses  important  medicinal  proper- 
ties. The  plant,  when  fresh,  possesses 
a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  is  a  power- 
ful sedative.  The  leaves  are  used 
medicinally ;  and  the  plant  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  infusion,  tinc- 
ture, and  extract.  It  is  recommended 
in  dropsical  affections  from  its  diuretic 
properties,  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
from  its  sedative  effects  on  the  circu- 
lation. 

DIGITATIIA,  n.  Finger-grass,  a  genus 
of  British  plants,  of  the  class  Triandria, 
order  digynia,  nat.  order  Graminese. 
There  are  two  species,  D.  sanguinalis, 
or  cock's-foot-finger  grass,  and  D. 
humifusa,  or  smooth-finger  grass. 
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DI6'ITATE,    )  , 
0,} 


In    bot.,    applied 

DIG'ITATED,)  chiefly  to  roots  and 
leaves.  A  digitate  leaf  is  one  which 
branches  into  several  distinct  leaflets 
like  fingers;  or  when  a  simple,  undi- 
vided petiole  connects  several  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  it.  A  digitate  root  is  one 
in  which  the  tubercles  are  divided  into 
lobes  like  fingers,  the  division  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  base  of  the  root,  as 
in  some  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Orchis. 

DIGITA'TION,  n.   In   anat.,  a  term 
applied  to  parts  which  are  more  or  less 
finger-shaped. 
DIG'ITIFORM,  a.  Formed  like  fingers, 

as  a  digitiform  leaf,  root,  &c. 
DIG'ITIGRADA,  n.  In  Outlier's  ar- 
rangement, the  second  tribe  of  carni- 
vora,  including  those  animals  which 
walk  on  the  toes  only,  such  as  the  cat, 
dog,  &c. 

DIG'ITIGRADE,  n.  [L.  digital,  a  fin- 
ger or  toe,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]    An 
animal  that  walks  or  steps  on  his  toes, 
or  digits,  as  the  lion,  wolf,  &c. 
DIG'ITIGRADE,  a.  Walking  on  the 

toes,  as  the  cat  and  dog. 
DIGLA'DIATE,  o.  t.  [L.  digladior.]  To 

fence ;  to  quarrel.     \Lit.  us.} 
DIGLADIA'TION,  n.  A  combat  with 
swords ;  a  quarrel. 

DI'GLYPH,  n.  [From  Gr.  *,«xii«f«.]  In 
arch.,  a  tablet  with  two  furrows  or 
channels, 

DIGNIFICA'TION,  n.  [See DIGNIFY.] 
The  act  of  dignifying;  exaltation; 
promotion. 

DIG'NIFIED,  pp.  [See  DIGNIFY.]  Ex- 
alted; honoured;  invested  with  dignity; 
as,  the  dignified  clergy.— 2.  a.  Marked 
with  dignity;  noble;  as,  dignified  con- 
duct or  manner. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jews, 
the  manners  of  Jesus  are  familiar,  yet 
dignified.  SurkmiTuter. 

DIG'NIFY,  v.  t.  [Sp.  dignificar;  Lat. 
dignus,  worthy,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1. 
To  invest  with  honour  or  dignity ;  to 
exalt  in  rank ;  to  promote  ;  to  elevate 
to  a  high  office. — 2.  To  honour ;  to  make 
illustrious ;  to  distinguish  by  some  ex- 
cellence, or  that  which  gives  celebrity. 
Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast. 

B.  Jonson. 

DIG'NITARY,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  who 
holds  a  dignity,  or  a  benefice  which 
gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over  mere 
priests  and  canons,  as  a  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  prebendary,  &c. 
DIG'NITY,  n.  [L.  dignitas,  from  dignus, 
worthy;  Fr.  digne ;  Arm.  dign  or  din. 
Qu.  its  relation  to  Sax.  dagan,  to  be 
good,  to  avail,  to  be  worth,  to  be  pro- 
fitable. It  is  probable  that  ;/  and  n 
are  not  both  radical,  but  it  is  uncertain 
which.]  1.  True  honour;  nobleness 
or  elevation  of  mind,  consisting  in 
a  high  sense  of  propriety,  truth,  and 
justice,  with  an  abhorrence  of  mean 
and  sinful  actions ;  opposed  to  mean- 
ness. In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  the 
dignity  of  mind,  and  dignity  of  senti- 
ments. This  dignity  is  based  on  moral 
rectitude;  all  vice  is  incompatible  with 
true  dignity  of  mind.  The  man  who 
deliberately  injures  another,  whether 
male  or  female,  has  no  true  dignity  of 
soul. — 2.  Elevation ;  honourable  place 
or  rank  of  elevation ;  degree  of  excel- 
lence, either  in  estimation,  or  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Man  is  superior  in 
dignity  to  brutes. — 3.  Elevation  of  as- 
pect; grandeur  of  mien;  as,  a  man  of 
Dative  dignity. — 4.  Elevation  of  deport- 


ment; as,  dignity  of  manners  or  be- 
haviour.— 5.  An  elevated  office,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  giving  a  high  rank  in 
society ;  advancement ;  preferment,  or 
the  rank  attached  to  it.  We  say,  a 
man  enjoys  his  dignity  with  modera- 
tion, or  without  haughtiness.  Among 
ecclesiastics,  dignity  is  office  or  pre- 
ferment joined  with  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion. Civil  dignities  have  been  divided 
into  superior  and  inferior.  The  titles 
of  duke,  earl,  baron,  &c.,  are  the 
highest  names  of  dignity;  and  those 
of  baronet,  knight,  &c.,  the  lowest. — 

6.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nobleman. — 

7.  In  oratory,  one  of  the  three  parts  of 
elocution,  consisting  in  the  right  use  of 
tropes  and  figures. — 8.  In  astrol.,  an 
advantage  which  a  planet  has  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  in  some  particular 
place  of  the  zodiac,  or  in  a  particular 
station  in  respect  to  other  planets. — 
O.'f  A  general  maxim,  or  principle. 

DIGNO'TION,t  n.  [L.  dignosco.]  Dis- 
tinguishing mark ;  distinction. 

DIG'ONOUS,  a  [Gr.  t,;,  and  j-«<«,  an 
angle.]  In  bot.,  having  two  angles,  as 
a  digonous  stem. 

DI'GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  in,  and  }/<"*«>  to 
write.]  A  union  of  two  vowels,  of 
which  one  only  is  pronounced,  as  in 
head,  breath. 

DIGRESS',  v.  i.  [L.  digressus,  digre- 
dior;  di  or  dis  and  gradior,  to  step. 
See  GRADE.]  1.  Literally,  to  step,  or 
go  from  the  way,  or  road ;  hence,  to 
depart,  or  wander  from  the  main  sub- 
ject, design,  or  tenor  of  a  discourse, 
argument,  or  narration;  used  only  of 
speaking  or  writing. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is 
hardly  room  to  digreti  into  a  particular 
definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the 
signification  of  any  term.  Locke. 

2.f  To  go  out  of  the  right  way,  or  com- 
mon track ;  to  deviate ;  in  a  literal  sense. 

DIGRESS'ING,  ppr.  Departing  from 
the  main  subject. 

DIGRESSION,  n.  [L.  digresrio.]  1. 
The  act  of  digressing;  a  departure  from 
the  main  subject  under  consideration; 
an  excursion  of  speech  or  writing. — 
2.  The  part  or  passage  of  a  discourse, 
argument,  or  narration,  which  deviates 
from  the  main  subject,  tenor,  or  design, 
but  which  may  have  some  relation  to 
it,  or  be  of  use  to  it — 3.  Deviation  from 
a  regular  course ;  as,  the  digression  of 
the  sun  is  not  equal.  [Lit.  vs.] — 4.  In 
astron.,  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus, 
from  the  sun. 

DIGRES'SIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  in  digression ;  departing  from 
the  main  purpose,  or  subject. 

DIGRESS'lVE,  a.  Departing  from  the 
main  subject;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  digression. 

DIGRESS'IVELY,  adv.  By  way  of 
digression. 

DI'GYN,  n.  [Gr.  lit,  two,  and  •ymi,  a 
female.]  In  bot.,  a  plant  having  two 
pistils.  Digynia  is  the  systematic  name 
given  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  artificial  sys- 
tem, to  such  plants  as  have  two  styles, 
or  a  single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two 
parts. 

DIGYN'IAN,  DIGY'NOUS,  a.  Having 
two  pistils. 

DIHE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  in,  supra,  and 
is?*,  a  seat  or  face.]  Having  two  sides, 
as  a  figure. 

DIHE'DRON,  n.  [supra.]  A  figure 
•with  two  sides  or  surfaces. 

DIHEXAHE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  hexa- 

hedral.]  In  crystallography,  having  the 
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form  of  a  hexahedral  prism  with  tri- 
hedral summits. 

DIJD'DieATE,  r.  t.  [L.  dijudico.]  To 
judge  or  determine  by  censure. 

DIJU'DIGATED,  pp.  Judged  or  de- 
termined by  censure. 

DIJU'DI€ATING,  ppr.  Judging  or 
determining  by  censure. 

DIJUDICA'TION,  n.  Judicial  distinc- 
tion. 

DIKE,  n.  [Sax.  die;  D.  dyk;  G.  deich  ; 
Ir.  diog  ;  Scot,  dike,  dyk ;  Fr.  digue  ; 
from  digging.  See  Dio.  It  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  ditch,  and  this  is  its 
primary  sense ;  but  by  an  easy  transition, 
it  came  to  signify  also  the  bank  formed 
by  digging  and  throwing  up  earth.  In- 
trenchment  is  sometimes  used  both  for 
a  ditch  and  a  rampart.]  1.  A  ditch ; 
an  excavation  made  in  the  earth  by 
digging,  of  greater  length  than  breadth, 
intended  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  a 
drain,  or  for  other  purpose. — 2.  A 
mound  of  earth,  of  stones,  or  of  other 
materials,  intended  to  prevent  low 
lands  from  being  inundated  by  the  sea 
or  a  river.  The  low  countries  of  Hol- 
land are  thus  defended  by  dikes. — 3.  A 
vein  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other 
stony  substance ;  or  an  intrusion  of 
melted  matter  into  rents  or  fissures  of 
rocks.  When  a  mass  of  the  unstrati- 
fied  or  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
trap,  and  lava,  appears  as  if  injected 
into  a  great  rent  in  the  stratified  rocks, 
cutting  across  the  strata,  it  forms  a 
ililii' ;  and  as  these  masses  are  some- 
times seen  running  along  the  ground, 
and  projecting  like  a  wall,  from  the 
softer  strata  on  both  sides  having 
wasted  away,  they  are  called,  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
dikes  or  walls. 

DIKE,  v.  t.  To  surround  with  a  dike; 
to  secure  by  a  bank. 

DIKE.f  v.  i.  To  dig. 

DIKED,  pp.  Surrounded  with  a  dike. 

DIKING,  ppr.  Surrounding  with  a 
dike. 

DILAC'ERATE,  v.  t.  fL.  dilacero  ;  di 
and  lacero,  to  tear.]  To  tear ;  to  rend 
asunder  ;  to  separate  by  force. 

DILAC'ERATED,  pp.  Torn;  rent 
asunder. 

DILAC'ERATING,  ppr.  Tearing ; 
rending  in  two. 

DILACERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
rending  asunder;  a  tearing,  or  rending. 
[In  lieu  of  these  words,  lacerate,  lace- 
ration, are  generally  used.] 

DILA'NIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dilanio  ;  rfiand 
lanio,  to  rend  in  pieces.]  To  tear ;  to 
rend  in  pieces ;  to  mangle.  [Lit.  us.] 

DILANIA'TION,  n.  A  tearing  in 
pieces. 

DILAPIDATE,  v.  i.  [L.  dilapido  ;  di 
and  lapido,  to  stone,  from  lapis,  a  stone. 
It  seems  originally  to  have  signified  to 
pull  down  stone-work,  or  to  suffer 
such  work  to  fall  to  pieces.]  To  go  to 
ruin  ;  to  fall  by  decay. 

DILAPIDATE,  v.  t.  To  pull  down; 
to  waste  or  destroy ;  to  suffer  to  go  to 
ruin. 

If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  &c., 
dilapiflatet  the  buildings,  or  cuts  down  the 
timber  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 

Sladatm. 

2.  To  waste ;  to  squander. 

DILAP'IDATED.pp.  Wasted;  ruined; 
pulled  down  ;  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

DIL  AP'IDATI  N  G,  ppr.  Wasting ;  pull- 
ing down ;  suffering  to  go  to  ruin. 

DILAPIDATION,  n.  Ecclesiastical 
waste;  a  voluntary  wasting  or  suffer- 


DILATORY 


DILIGENTLY 


DILUVIAL 


ing  to  go  to  decay  any  building  in  pos- 
session of  an  incumbent.  Dilapidation 
is  voluntary  or  active,  when  an  incum- 
bent pulls  down  a  building;  permissive 
or  passive,  when  he  suffers  it  to  decay 
and  neglects  to  repair  it.  Dilapidation 
extends  to  the  waste  or  destruction  of 
wood,  and  other  property  of  the  church. 
— 2.  Destruction ;  demolition ;  decay ; 
ruin — 3.  Peculation. 

DILAP'IDATOR,  ».  One  who  causes 
dilapidation. 

DILATABIL'ITY,  n.  [See  DILATE.] 
The  quality  of  admitting  expansion  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  body  itself,  or 
of  another  elastic  substance  acting 
upon  it ;  opposed  to  contractibility. 

DILATABLE,  a.  Capable  of  expan- 
sion; possessing  elasticity;  elastic.  A 
bladder  is  dilatable  by  the  force  of  air ; 
air  is  dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  opposed 
to  contractible. 

DILATA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  expand- 
ing ;  expansion;  a  spreading  or  extend- 
ing in  all  directions ;  the  state  of  being 
expanded;  opposed  to  contraction.  Di- 
latation differs  from  extension,  as  the 
latter  is  applied  to  lines  and  surfaces; 
the  former  to  bodies  that  spread,  open, 
or  enlarge  in  all  directions.  A  line  or 
a  plain  is  extended ;  a  bladder,  an  ar- 
tery, a  balloon  is  dilated. 

DILATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dilato ;  di  and  latus, 
wide ;  Fr.  dilater.  See  DELAY.]  1.  To 
expand;  to  distend;  to  enlarge  or  ex- 
tend in  all  directions;  opposed  to  con- 
tract. The  air  dilates  the  lungs;  air 
is  dilated  by  rarefaction 2.  To  en- 
large; to  relate  at  large;  to  tell  co- 
piously or  diffusely ;  as,  to  dilate  upon 
the  policy  of  a  measure.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  generally  used  intransitively. 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  have  nsed  it 
in  a  transitive  sense;  as,  to  dilate  a 
theme. 

DILATE,  r.  i.     To  widen ;  to  expand  ; 
to  swell  or  extend  in  all  directions. 
His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  hi*  strength. 
Addison. 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously ;  to 
dwell  on  in  narration.  An  advocate 
may  weaken  his  argument  by  dilating 
on  trivial  circumstances. 

DILATE,  a.     Expanded ;  expansive. 

DILATED,  pp.  Expanded;  distended; 
enlarged  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater 
space. 

DILATER,  n.  One  who  enlarges  ;  that 
which  expands. 

DILATING,  ppr.  Expanding  ;  enlarg- 
ing; speaking  largely. 

DILA'TION,  n.    Delay. 

DILATOR,  n.  That  which  widens  or 
expands ;  a  muscle  that  dilates. 

DIL'ATORILY, adv.  With  delay;  tar- 
dily. 

DIL'ATORINESS,  n.  [from  dilatory.} 
The  quality  of  being  dilatory  or  late; 
lateness ;  slowness  in  motion ;  delay  in 
proceeding;  tardiness. 

DIL'ATORY,  a.  [Fr.  dilatoire  ;  Low 
L.  dilaiorius,  from  differo,  dilatus.  See 
DELAY  and  DILATE.]  1.  Literally, 
drawing  out  or  extending  in  time  : 
hence,  slow;  late;  tardy;  applied  to 
things ;  as,  dilatory  councils  or  mea- 
sures— 2.  Given  to  procrastination ; 
not  proceeding  with  diligence;  making 
delay  ;  slow ;  late ;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  dilatory  messenger.  A  man  is 
dilatory  when  he  delays  attendance,  or 
performance  of  business,  beyond  the 
proper  time — 3.  In  law,  intended  to 
make  delay;  tending  to  delay;  as,  a 
dilatory  plea,  which  is  designed  or 
which  tends  to  delay  the  trial  of  a 


cause. — Dilatory  defence,  in  Scots  law, 
a  plea  offered  by  a  defender  for  eliding 
the  conclusions  of  the  action,  without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ; 
and  the  effect  of  which,  if  sustained,  is 
to  absolve  from  the  Us  pendens  without 
necessarily  cutting  off  the  pursuer's 
grounds  of  action. 
DILE€'TION,  n.  [L.  dilectio.]  A 

loving. 

DILEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  »,iai^/ui,  a  syllo- 
gism which  strikes  on  each  side ;  Sit 
and  xvit^fjM.,  an  assumption,  from  x«^- 
£«»«,  to  take.]  1.  In  logic,  an  argument 
equally  conclusive  by  contrary  supposi- 
tions. A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an 
old  sophist :  "  Instruct  me  in  pleading, 
and  I  will  pay  you,  when  I  gain  a 
cause."  The  master  sued  for  the  re- 
ward, and  the  scholar  endeavoured  to 
elude  the  claim  by  a  dilemma.  "  If  I 
gain  my  cause,  I  shall  withhold  your 
pay,  because  the  award  of  the  judge 
will  be  against  you.  If  I  lose  it,  I  may 
withhold  it,  because  I  shall  not  yet 
have  gained  a  cause."  The  master  re- 
plied: "If  you  gain  your  cause,  you 
must  pay  me,  because  you  are  to  pay 
me,  when  you  gain  a  cause ;  if  you  lose 
it,  you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judi;e 
will  award  it." — 2.  A  difficult  or  doubt- 
ful choice ;  a  state  of  things  in  which 
evils  or  obstacles  present  themselves 
on  every  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  course  to  pursue. 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case  I 
To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place. 

Swift. 

DILETTATTTE,  n.  [It.]  An  admirer 
or  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  one  who  de- 
lights in  promoting  science  or  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  plur.  Dilettanti. 
DIL'IGENCE,  n.  [L.  diligentia,  from 
diligo,  to  love  earnestly ;  di  and  lego,  to 
choose.]  1.  Steady  application  in  busi- 
ness of  any  kind;  constant  effort  to 
accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ;  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind  without  unne- 
cessary delay  or  sloth ;  due  attention ; 
industry;  assiduity.  Diligence  is  the 
philosopher's  stone  that  turns  every 
thing  to  gold. 

Brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure ;   2  Pet.  i. 

2.  Care;  heed;  needfulness. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  Prov.  iv. 

3.  The  name  of  a  stage-coach,  used  in 
France. — 4.  A  term  in  Scuts  law,  used 
to  signify,  1.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  attention  incumbent  on  the  parties 
to  a  contract  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract. 
2.  It  means  the  warrants  issued  by 
courts  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  writ- 
ings.    3.  It  is  applied  generally  to  the 
process  of  law,  by  which  person,  lands, 
or  effects  are  attached  on  execution,  or 
in  security  for  debt. 

DIL'IGENT,  a.  [L.  diligens.~]  1.  Steady 
in  application  to  business ;  constant  in 
effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what 
is  undertaken  ;  assiduous  ;  attentive ; 
industrious;  not  idle  or  negligent;  ap- 
plied to  persons. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
he  shall  stand  before  kings;   Prov.  xxii. 
2.  Steadily  applied ;  prosecuted  with 
care  and  constant  effort ;  careful ;  as- 
siduous ;  as,  make  diligent  search. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisi- 
tion ;  Judges  xix. 

DIL'IGENTLY,  adv.  With  steady  ap- 
plication and  care ;  with  industry  or 
assiduity ;  not  carelessly ;  not  negli- 
gently. 
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Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  God;  Deut,  vi. 

DILL,  n.  [Sax.  dil,  dile ;  G.  dill.']  An 
annual  plant  of  the  genus  Anethum,  A. 
graveolens,  and  native  of  the  middle 
and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  moderately  warm- 
ing, pungent,  and  aromatic.  It  is  cul- 
tivated as  a  pot  or  sweet  herb  in  gar- 
dens, and  employed  medicinally  as  a 
carminative.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  fennel.  Dill-seeds  yield 
dill-water,  and  an  essential  oil,  when 
distilled  with  water.  Dill-water  is  a 
useful  remedy  in  flatulency  and  gripes 
of  children. 

DILLENIA'CE^E,  n.  [from  Dillenia, 
one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  polypetalous,  albu- 
minous exogens.  The  plants  of  this 
order  are  chiefly  Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs, 
and  usually  yellow-flowered.  They 
possess,  in  general,  astringent  proper- 

DILLT'CID.t  a.    [L.  dilucidus.']   Clear. 

DILU'CIDATE.f  v.  t.  To  make  clear. 
[See  ELUCIDATE.] 

DILUCIDA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
making  clear. 

DILU'CIDLY,  adv.     Clearly. 

DIL'UENT,  a.  [L.  diJuens.  See  DI- 
LUTE.] 1.  Making  liquid  or  more  fluid ; 
making  thin;  attenuating. — 2.  Weak- 
ening the  strength  of,  by  mixture  with 
water. 

DIL'UENT,  n.  That  which  thins  or 
attenuates;  that  which  makes  more 
liquid. — 2.  That  which  weakens  the 
strength  of;  as  water,  which  mixed 
with  wine  or  spirit,  reduces  the  strength 
of  it. — 3.  In  med.,  diluents  are  those 
substances  which  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  blood.  They  con- 
sist of  water  and  watery  liquors. 

DILUTE,  v.  t.  [L.  diluo,  dilutus;  di,  dis, 
and  lavo,  luo,  to  wash,  contracted  from 
logo  or  lugo.  See  DELUOE.]  1.  Liter- 
ally, to  wash ;  but  appropriately,  to 
render  liquid,  or  more  liquid;  to  make 
thin,  or  more  fluid.  Thus  sirup  or  mo- 
lasses is  made  thin  or  more  liquid  by 
an  admixture  with  water ;  and  the 
water  is  said  to  dilute  it.  Hence, — 2. 
To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  by  an 
admixture  of  water,  which  renders  the 
spirit  or  acid  less  concentrated.  Thus, 
we  dilute  spirit,  wine,  or  a  decoction, 
by  adding  to  it  water. — 3.  To  make 
weak  or  weaker,  as  colour,  by  mixture. 
• — 4.  To  weaken  ;  to  reduce  the  strength 
or  standard  of ;  as,  to  dilute  virtue. 

DILUTE,  a.  Thin ;  attenuated ;  reduced 
in  strength,  as  spirit  or  colour. 

DILCTED,  pp.  Made  liquid ;  rendered 
more  fluid;  weakened,  made  thin,  as 
liquids. 

DILO'TEDLY,  adv.  In  a  diluted  form. 

DIL0TER,  n.  That  which  makes  thin, 
or  more  liquid. 

DILUTING,  ppr.  Making  thin  or  more 
liquid;  weakening. 

DILU'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
thin,  weak,  or  more  liquid.  Opposite 
to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thicken- 
ing. 

DILU'VIAL,  1   a.     [L.  diluvium,  a'de- 

DILU'VIAN,  /  luge,  from  diluo.  See 
DILUTE.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  flood  or 
deluge,  more  especially  to  the  deluge 
in  Noah's  days. — 2.  Effected  or  pro- 
duced by  a  deluge,  particularly  by  the 
great  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah;  as, 
diluvial  beds,  which  consist  of  gravel, 
clay,  and  sand,  spread  over  the  surface 
of  plains,  or  accumulated  in  the  bot- 
toms of  valleys. 
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DILU'VI  ALIST,  n.  One  who  attributes 
certain  effects,  denied  by  others,  as  con- 
sequent on  the  Noaehian  deluge. 

DILU'VIATE,  v.  i.  To  run  as  a  flood. 
[Not  mil.  us.] 

DILU'VIUM,  n.  [L.]  In  geol.,  a  depo- 
sit of  superficial  loam,  sand,  gravel, 
pebbles,  Ac.,  caused  by  the  deluge,  or 
ancient  currents  of  water. 

DIM,  a.  [Sax.  dim;  Dan.  dum,  dark, 
obscure,  dim,  and  dumb ;  dimmer,  to 
dim;  dummes,  to  grow  dim  or  dull,  to 
stupify;  Eng.  dumps,  dumpish;  Sw. 
dimba,  fog,  mist,  a  cloud;  Ir.  deimhe, 
darkness  ;  Russ.  tuman,  fog ;  temnei, 
dark,  obscure ;  Sans,  tamo,  black ;  Finn. 
titmrna.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  damp, 
vapour,  Russ  dim  or  deim.  See  DAMP. 
If  dim  and  dumb  are  of  the  same  family, 
the  sense  is  close,  thick.]  1.  Not  seeing 
clearly;  having  the  vision  obscured  and 
indistinct. 

When  Isaac  was  old,  aud  his  eyes  were 
dim;  Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  Not  clearly  seen;  obscure;  imper- 
fectly seen  or  discovered ;  as,  a  dim 
prospect. — 3.  Somewhat  dark;  dusky ; 
not  luminous;  as,  a  dim  shade.— -4.  Dull 
of  apprehension ;  having  obscure  con- 
ceptions. 

The  understanding  is  dim.  Roger*. 

5.  Having  its  lustre  obscured;  sullied; 
tarnished. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim.'  Lam.  iv. 
DIM,  i).  t.  To  cloud;  to  impair  the 
powers  of  vision ;  as,  to  dim  the  eyes. 
— 2.  To  obscure ;  as,  to  dim  the  sight ; 
to  dim  the  prospect. — 3.  To  render  dull 
the  powers  of  conception. — 4,  To  make 
less  bright;  to  obscure. 

Each  passion  dimmed  his  face.        Milton. 

6.  To  render  less  bright ;  to  tarnish  or 
sully;  as,  to  dim  gold. 

DIM'BLE,f  n.  A  bower;  a  cell  or  re- 
treat. 

DIME,  n.  [Fr.  contracted  from  dixieme 
or  disme.  Norm,  dieme,  tenth.]  A  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
value  of  ten  cents ;  the  tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  about  6d. 

DIMEN'SION,  n.  [Lat.  dimensio,  from 
dimetior,  to  measure ;  di  or  dis  and 
metior,  to  mete;  Gr.  /M-r^t*.  See  METE 
and  MEASCRE.]  In  geom.,  the  extent 
of  a  body,  or  length,  breadth  and 
thickness,  or  depth.  A  line  has  one 
dimension  or  length ;  a  superficies  has 
two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth; 
and  a  solid  has  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  or  depth.  The 
wordis  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
denotes  the  whole  space  occupied  by  a 
body,  or  its  capacity,  size,  measure ; 
as,  the  dimensions  of  a  room,  or  of  a 
ship  ;  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  of  a 
kingdom,  &c. — 2.  In  all  the  arts,  the 
definite  bulk  or  size  of  a  picture,  a 
figure,  a  statue,  building,  column,  or 
other  work  of  art. — 3.  In  alge.,  a  term 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  degree. 
Thus,  in  a  simple  equation,  the  un- 
known quantity  is  of  one  dimension 
or  degree;  in  a  quadratic  equation,  it  is 
of  two  dimensions ;  in  a  cubic  equa- 
tion it  is  of  three  dimensions,  and  so 
on.  In  general,  an  equation  is  said  to 
be  of  as  many  dimensions  as  there  are 
units  in  the  index  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity. 
DIMEN'SIONLESS,  a.  Without  any 
definite  measure  or  extent;  boundless. 
DIMEN'SITY,  n.  Extent;  capacity. 
DIMEN'SIVE,  a.  That  marks  the 
boundaries  or  outlines. 

Who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimtruioe  lines? 
Davift. 


DIM'ETER,  a.  [L.]  Having  two  poeti- 
cal measures. 

DIM'ETER,  71.  A  verse  of  two  mea- 
sures. 

DIMICA'TION,  n.  [I,,  dimicatio.]  A 
battle  or  fight ;  contest. 

DIMID'IATE,  v.  t.  [L.  Jimidio.]  To 
divide  into  two  equal  parts.  In  hot,  ap- 
plied to  the  splitting  of  the  calyptra, 
or  covering  of  the  theca,  in  mosses. 

DIMID'IATED,  pp.  [L.  dimidiatus;  di 
and  medius,  middle.]  Divided  into  two 
eqnal  parts;  halved. 

DIMID'IATING,  ppf.  Dividing  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  halving. 

DIMIDIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  halv- 
ing; division  into  equal  parts. 

DIMIN'ISH,  r.  t.  [L.  diminuo;  di  and 
minuo,  to  lesseu ;  minor,  less;  It.  di- 
minuire ;  Ir.  min,  fine;  mion,  small; 
\V.  main,  meinw,  small,  slender ;  Ar. 
TTiflnnfl,  to  cut  off,  to  weaken,  to  di- 
minish.] 1.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  or 
smaller,  by  any  means  ;  opposed  to  in- 
crease and  augment;  as,  to  diminish 
the  size  of  a  thing  by  contraction,  or 
by  cutting  off  a  part ;  to  diminish  a 
number  by  subtraction ;  to  diminish 
the  reverfae  by  limiting  commerce,  or 
reducing  the  customs ;  to  diminish 
strength  or  safety;  to  diminish  the 
heat  of  a  room.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  bulk  and  quantity,  as  shorten 
is  to  length. — 2.  To  lessen ;  to  impair  ; 
to  degrade. 

I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no 
more  rule  over  the  nations  ;   Ezek.  xxix. 
3.  In  music,  to  take  from  a  note  by  a 
sharp,  flat,  or  natural. — t  To  diminish 
from,  to  take  away  something. 

Neither  shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it; 
Deut.  iv. 

DIMIN'ISH,  ».  i.  To  lessen ;  to  become 
or  appear  less  or  smaller.  The  ap- 
parent size  of  an  object  diminishes,  as 
we  recede  from  it. 

DIMIN'ISHABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
reduced  in  size  or  quality. 

DIMINISHED,  pp.  Lessened;  made 
smaller ;  reduced  in  size  ;  contracted  ; 
degraded. — Diminished  arch,  an  arch 
less  than  a  semicircle.  —  Diminished 
bar,  in  joinery,  the  bar  of  a  sash  which 
is  thinnest  on  its  inner  edge. 

DIMIN'ISHER,  n.  That  which  di- 
minishes. 

DIMINISHING,  ppr.  Lessening;  con- 
tracting ;  degrading. 

DIMIN'ISHINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  lessen  reputation. 

DIMINUEN'DO,  [It,]  In  music,  an  in- 
struction to  the  performer  to  lessen 
the  volume  of  sound  from  loud  to  soft, 
usually  marked  thus  > . 

DIMIN'UENT,  a.  Lessening.  [Lit.  us.] 

DIM'INUTE.t  a.  Small. 

DIMINU'TION,  n.  [L.  diminutio.]  1. 
The  act  of  lessening ;  a  making  small- 
er ;  opposed  to  augmentation;  as,  the 
diminution  of  size,  of  wealth,  of  power, 
of  safety. — 2.  The  state  of  becoming 
or  appearing  less ;  opposed  to  increase; 
as,  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  di- 
ameter of  a  receding  body. — 3.  Dis- 
credit; loss  of  dignity;  degradation. 
— 4.  Deprivation  of  dignity ;  a  lessen- 
ing of  estimation. — 5.  In  music,  the 
imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject  in 
notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of 
those  of  the  subject  itself. — 6.  In  law, 
an  omission  in  the  record,  or  in  some 
point  of  the  proceedings,  which  is  cer- 
ti.nl  in  a  writ  of  error,  on  the  part 
of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  —  7. 
In  her.,  the  defacing  of  some  parti- 
cular point  in  the  escutcheon.  In  arck., 
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the  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  base 
to  the  capital.  [See  ENTASIS.] 

DIMIN'UTIVE,  a.  [Fr.  diminutif;  It. 
diminuitiao.]  Small ;  little  ;  narrow  ; 
contracted;  as,  a  diminutive  race  of 
men  or  other  animals;  a  diminutive 
thought. 

DIMIN'UTIVE,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word 
formed  from  another  word,  usually  an 
appellative  or  generic  term,  to  express 
a  little  thing  of  the  kind;  as,  in  Latin, 
lapilttis,  a  little  stone,  from  lapis ;  cel- 
lula,  a  little  cell,  from  cella,  a  cell ;  in 
French,  maisonnette,  a  little  house,  from 
maison,  a  house ;  in  English,  manikin,  a 
little  man,  from  Tn«7i. 

DIMIN'UTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  diminu- 
tive manner;  in  a  manner  to  lessen; 
as,  to  speak  diminutively  of  another. 

DIMIN'UTIVENESS,  n.  Smallness ; 
littleness ;  want  of  bulk ;  want  of  dig- 
nity. 

DIM'ISH,  a.  [from  dim.]  Somewhat 
dim,  or  obscure. 

DI.MIS'SION,  n.  Leave  to  depart. 

DIM'ISSORY,  a.  fL.  dimissorius.  See 
DISMISS.]  1.  Sending  away  ;  dismissing 
to  another  jurisdiction.  A  letter  di- 
missory  is  one  given  by  a  bishop  to  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders,  having  a  title 
in  his  diocese,  directed  to  some  other 
bishop,  and  giving  leave  for  the  bearer 
to  be  ordained  by  him. — 2.  Granting 
leave  to  depart. 

DIMIT'.f  v.  t.  [L.  dimitto.]  To  permit 
to  go;  to  grant  to  farm;  to  let. 

DIJl'ITY,  n.  [D.  diemit.]  A  kind  of 
white  cotton  cloth,  ribbed  or  figured. 

DIM'LY,  adv.  [See  DIM.]  In  a  dim  or 
obscure  manner;  with  imperfect  sight. 
— 2.  Not  brightly  or  clearly;  with  a 
faint  light. 

DIM'MED,  pp.  Clouded;  obscured; 
rendered  dull, 

DIM'MING,  ppr.  Clouding;  obscuring 
the  sight  or  conception. 

DIM'MING,  n.  Obscurity. 

DIM'NESS,  n.  Dulness  of  sight;  as, 
the  dimness  of  the  eyes. — 2.  Obscurity 
of  vision ;  imperfect  sight ;  as,  the  dim- 
ness of  a  view. — 3.  Faintness ;  imper- 
fection ;  as,  the  dimness  of  a  colour. — • 
4.  Want  of  brightness;  as,  the  dimness 
of  gold  or  silver. — 5.  Want  of  clear 
apprehension ;  stupidity  ;  as,  the  dim- 
ness of  perception. 

DIM'PLE,  n.  [Qu.  G.  taumeln,  to  reel, 
to  indent.]  A  small  natural  cavity  or 
depression  in  the  cheek  or  other  part 
of  the  face. 

DIM'PLE,  v.  i.  To  form  dimples;  to 
sink  into  depressions  or  little  inequali- 
ties. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 
Dryrteti . 

DIM'PLED,  a.  Set  with  dimples;  as,  a 
dimpled  cheek. 

DIMP'LY,  a.  Full  of  dimples,  or  small 
depressions  ;  as,  the  dimply  flood. 

DIM'-SIGHTED,  a.  Having  dim  or  ob. 
scure  vision. 

DIM'-TWINKLING,  a.  Twinkling 
dimly. 

DIN,  n.  [Sax.  <fyn,noise ;dyna,lo  sound ; 
Ice.  dyna,  to  thunder ;  L.  tinnio,  tonus, 
tono.  This  word  probably  belongs  to 
the  root  of  tone  and  thunder,  and  de- 
notes a  rumbling  or  rattling  noise. 
Sax.  eorth-dyne,  an  earthquake.]  Noise ; 
a  loud  sound ;  particularly,  a  rattling, 
clattering  or  rumbling  sound,  long  con- 
tinned;  as,  the  din  of  arms,  the  din  of 
war. 

DIN,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  continued  or 
confused  sound;  to  stun  with  coise;  to 
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harass  with  clamour;  as,  to  din  the 
ears  with  cries ;  to  din  with  clamour. 
DI'NAR,  n.  A  coin. 
DIN'ARCHY,  n.  [Gr.  »n  and  *&*•]  A 
form  of  government  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  is  vested  in  two  persons. 
DINE,  r.  t.  [Sax.  dynan,  to  dine.  The 
Fr.  diner  is  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  It.  desinare,  to  dine ;  L.  define, 
to  cease ;  in  which  case,  dinner  must 
have  been  so  named  from  the  intermis- 
sion of  business.  The  Saxon  and  the 
French,  in  this  case,  are  probably  from 
different  sources.  The  Gr.  has  ttcm- 
/au,  and  luimi,  to  feast.]  To  eat  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day.  This  meal 
seems  originally  to  have  been  taken 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  least 
in  northern  climates,  as  it  still  is  by 
labouring  people.  Among  people  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  in  com- 
mercial towns,  the  time  of  dining  is 
from  two  to  tive  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

DINE,  ti.  t.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  fur- 
nish with  the  principal  meal ;  to  feed ; 
as,  the  landlord  dined  a  hundred  men. 
DINED,  pp.  Having  eaten  a  dinuer,  or 

entertained  with  a  dinner. 
DINET'I€AL,t     a.      [Gr.      >»,«*«.] 

Whirling  round. 

DING,  v.  t.  pret.  dung  or  dinged.  [Sax. 
dencuan,  to  beat.]  To  thrust  or  dash 
witli  violence.  [Lit.  us.]  In  Scotch, 
ding  signifies  to  drive ;  to  beat ;  to 
strike ;  to  overcome ;  to  excel. 
DING,  v.  i.  To  bluster;  to  bounce.  [A 
low  word.]  In  Scotch,  to  drive;  to  de- 
scend ;  to  fall  with  violence.  The  phrase 
"It's  dingin  on,"  is  applied  to  a  fall  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

DING'-DONG.      Words  used  to  ex- 
press the  sound  of  bells. 
DIN'GINESS,  n.      [See  DINOT.]      A 
dusky  or  dark  hue;  brownness. 
DIN'GLE,  n.  A  narrow  dale  or  valley 
between  hills. 

DIN'GLE-D ANGLE.    Hanging  loose- 
ly, or  something  dangling. 
DIN'GY,  a.  Soiled;  sullied;  of  a  dark 
colour ;  brown  ;  dusky ;  dun. 
DINING,  ppr.    Eating  the    principal 
meal  in  the  day ;  giving  a  dinner. 
DINING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  for  a  fa- 
mily or  for  company  to  dine  in ;  a  room 
for  entertainments. 
DIN'NED,  pp.   Stunned  with  a  loud 
noise. 

DIN'NER,  n.  [Fr.  diner;  Ir.  dinner. 
See  DINE.]  1.  The  meal  taken  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  or  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day,  eaten  between  noon 
and  evening. — 2.  An  entertainment ;  a 
feast. 

Behold,    I   have    prepared    my  dinner. 
Matt.  xxii. 

DIN'NERLESS,  a.  Having  no  dinner. 
DIN'NEU-TIME,  n.  The  usual  time  01 

dining. 
DINOTHE'RIUM,  n.  [Gr.  Sum,  terri 

ble,  and  *^«,,  wild  beast.]    A  genus  o 
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gigantic,  extinct  herbivorous  maiumi 


fers,  found  in  the  strata  of  the  tertiary 
formation.  The  remains  have  been 
found  most  abundantly  at  Epplesheim 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  but  fragments 
occur  also  in  several  parts  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria.  The  largest 
species  hitherto  discovered  (D.  gigan- 
teum,)  is  calculated  to  have  attained 
the  length  of  eighteen  feet.  It  had  a 
proboscis  and  two  tusks  placed  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  curved  downwards  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  walrus.  It  seems  to  have  been 
destined  to  live  in  water,  its  tusks  hav- 
ing been  used  as  instruments  for  rak- 
ing and  grubbing  up  large  aquatic  vege- 
tables from  the  bottom.  The  tusks 
may  have  also  been  applied  to  hook  on 
the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  breathe  securely  dur- 
ing sleep,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
remained  floating.  They  may  have 
been  further  used  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  body  out  of  the  water,  and  also  as 
formidable  instruments  of  defence.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  hippopotamus, 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Cetacea  and  Pachydermata. 
3INT,  n.  [Sax.  dynt,  a  blow  or  striking. 
It  may  be  connected  with  din  and  ding.] 
1.  A  blow;  a  stroke. — -2.  Force;  vio- 
lence; power  exerted;  as,  to  win  by 
dint  of  arms,  by  dint  of  war,  by  dint  of 
argument  or  importunity.  —  3.  The 
mark  made  by  a  blow ;  a  cavity  or  im- 
pression made  by  a  blow  or  by  pres- 
sure on  a  substance ;  often  pronounced 
dent. 

His  hands  had  made  a  dint.          Dryden. 

DINT,  v.  t.  To  make  a  mark  or  cavity 
on  a  substance  by  a  blow  or  by  pres- 
sure. [See  INDENT.] 

DINT'ED,  pp.  Marked  by  a  blow  or 
by  pressure ;  as,  deep-dinted  furrows. 

DINT'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  marks  or 
cavities. 

DINUMERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
numbering  singly.  [Lit.  us.] 

DI'OCESAN,  a.  [See  DIOCESE.  The 
accent  on  the  first  and  on  the  third 
syllable  is  nearly  equal.]  Pertaining 
to  a  diocese. 

DIO'CESAN,  n.  A  bishop;  one  in  pos- 
session of  a  diocese,  and  having  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

DI'OCESE,  n.  [Gr.  i/uxwr,  administra- 
tion, a  province  or  jurisdiction ;  S*«  and 
oiKwffis,  residence;  oixi*,  to  dwell;  otxr,;, 
a  house.]  The  circuit  or  extent  of  an 
archbishop's  or  a  bishop's  jurisdiction; 
an  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  subject  to  the  authority  of  an 
archbishop  or  a  bishop.  In  England 
there  are  two  provinces  or  circuits  of 
archbishops'  jurisdiction,  Canterbury 
and  York.  Every  diocese  is  divided 
into  archdeaconries ;  each  archdeaconry, 
(nominally)  into  rural  deaneries  [see 
DEAN]  ;  and  every  deanery  into  parishes. 
A  diocese  was,  in  the  Roman  empire,  a 
governmental  jurisdiction ;  but  the  term 
is  now  exclusively  ecclesiastical. 

DIOCESS.     See  DIOCESE. 

DIODIA,  n.  In  hot.,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  nat.  order 
Rubiacea? ;  of  which  there  are  eight 
species,  natives  of  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

DIOCTAHE'DRAL,  a.  \dis  and  octa- 
hedral.} In  crystallography,  having  the 
form  of  an  octahedral  prism  with  te- 
trahedral  summits. 

DFODON,  n.  [Gr.  in,  twice,  and  »S»W,a 

tooth.]     In  zunl..  a  genus  of  fish  of  the 
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family  Gymnodontes,  and  order  Plec- 
tognathes.  These  fish,  of  which  Lace- 
pede  enumerates  five  species,  are  all 
natives  of  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  living 
upon  the  Crustacea  and  sea-weed.  Like 
the  other  fish  of  the  same  family,  they 


Piodon  Beatrix. 

have  the  power  of  inflating  the  belly, 
which  then  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  the  bristly  husk  of  a  chestnut;  hence, 
the  French  call  them  r/rbes  epineux.  In 
this  country  they  are  trivially  called 
sea-hedgehogs. 

DICECIA,  n.  [Gr.  tu,  double,  and  oi*«s, 
house.]  The  twenty-second  class  of 
plants  in  theartificial  system  of  Linnaeus. 
It  comprehends  such  genera  as  have 


Dimcla  (YallisncriRHplralis). 

male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing 
flowers  on  another,  as  willows. 

DICE'CIOUS,  or  DICE'CIAN,  a.  In 
bot.,  having  stamens  on  one  plant,  and 
pistils  on  another.  The  willow,  the 
fir,  the  poplar,  &c.,  are  dioecious. 

DIOI€'ODS,  a.  Dicecian. 

DIOME'DEA,  n.  A  genus  of  Anseres, 
havingastraightbill,theupper  mandible 
hooked  at  the  extremity,  and  the  lower 
one  truncated.  This  genus  includes 
the  Alhatros  and  Magellanic  goose. 

DION-iE'A,  n.  A  singular  herbaceous 
plant,  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of 
its  leaves  which,  when  brushed  against 
by  an  insect,  will  suddenly  close  upon 
it,  and  hold  it  fast ;  whence  it  is  called 
J).  muscipula  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  and 


Dionam   muscipula. 

the  Carolina  catch-fly  plant.  Thi? 
irritability  is  due  to  three  hairs  situated 
on  the  lobe  of  each  leaf.  It  is  botani- 
cally  related  to  the  drosera  or  sundew, 
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which  has  also  the  property  of  seizing 
insects  by  its  viscid  hairs.  It  is  found  in 
Carolina,  North  America,  and  belongs 
to  the  Decandria  monogynia  class  and 
order  of  Linn.,  and  to  the  nat.  order 
Droseraceaj. 

DION'TE,  n.  A  variety  of  trap-rock, 
composed  of  feldspar  and  amphibole. 

DIOPHAN'TINE  PROBLEMS.  In 
math.,  certain  questions  relating  to 
square  and  cubic  numbers,  right-angled 
triangles  &c.,  which  were  first  treated 
of  by  Diophantes  in  his  Algebra. 

DIOP'SIDE,  n.  [Gr.  3,,4-t.]  A  rare 
mineral,  regarded  by  Haiiy  as  a  variety 
of  augite,  and  called  by  Jameson  a  sub- 
species of  oblique-edged  angite,  occur- 
ring in  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  of  a  pale  green,  or  a  green- 
ish or  yellowish  white.  The  variety 
with  four-sided  prisms  has  been  called 
Mussite,  from  Mussa  in  Piedmont.  It 
resembles  the  Sahlite. 

DIOP'SIS,  n.  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 


sects of  the  family  sepsidte.  The  in- 
sects of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for 
the  immense  prolongation  of  the  sides 
of  the  head,  the  head  appearing  as  if 
it  were  furnished  with  two  long  horns, 
each  having  a  knot  at  its  apex.  All 
the  known  species  are  from  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  old  world. 
DIOP'TASE,  n.  Emerald  copper  ore,  a 
translucent  mineral,  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  six-sided  prisms 
DIOP'TRIC,  )  a.[Gr.a,.TTj,««,from 
DIOP'THICAL,  (  WT^«,,  to  see 
through;  J,»  and  C»T«««I,  to  see.]  1. 
Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight;  as- 
sisting the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant 
objects;  as,  a  dioptric  glass 2.  Per- 
taining to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of 
refracted  light. 

DiqP'TRl€S,  n.  That  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refractions  of  light 
passing  through  different  mediums,  as 
through  air,  water  or  glass,  and  espe- 
cially through  lenses. 
DIORA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  5.*  and  i(«,u«,  from 
i««a;.]  A  mode  of  painting  and  of 
scenic  exhibition  invented  of  late  years 
by  Messrs.  Daguerre  and  Bouton.  It 
produces  a  far  greater  degree  of  optical 
illusion  than  thepanorama,  and  is  equally 
suitable  for  architectural  and  interior 
views  as  for  landscape.  The  peculiar 
and  almost  magical  effect  of  the  diorama 
arises  in  a  considerable  measure  from 
the  contrivance  employed  in  exhibiting 
the  painting,  which  is  viewed  through  a 
large  aperture  or  proscenium,  partly  by 
reflected  and  partly  by  transmitted 
light,  and  light  and  shade  are  produced 
by  coloured  screens  or  blinds. 
DIORAM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  diorama 
DI'ORISM.n.  [Gr.  J,.c,,.u«.]  Definition. 
[Rarely  used.] 

DIORIS'TIC,  a.  Distinguishing;  defin- 
ing.    {Rarely  used.} 

DIORIS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  a  distin- 
guishing manner.     [Rarely  used.} 
DIOR'THOSIS,  n.   [Gr.]     A  surgical 
operation,  by  which   crooked  or   dis- 


torted limbs  are  restored  to  their  pro- 
per shape. 

DIOSt'OKEA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  referred  to  the 
retose  group,  and  having  the  genus 
Dioscorea  for  their  type.  All  the 
species  are  twining  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate or  spuriously  opposite  leaves. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  tropical  plants. 
[See  DIOSCOREA.] 

DiqSCO'REA,  n.  The  genus  of  plants 
which  furnish  the  tropical  esculents 
called  yams.  They  are  perennial  fleshy- 
rooted,  or  tuberous  dioecious  plants 
with  annual  twining  stems,  and  loose 
clusters  of  small  green  flowers.  The 
species  are  found  in  both  Indies,  and 
the  roots  or  tubers  of  three  species, 
the  alata,  bulbifera,  and  sativa,  are 
considered  an  important  article  of 
food  in  tropical  climates,  and  are  eaten 
as  the  potato  is  with  us.  They  belong 
to  the  nat.  order  Dioscoreaceae. 
DIOS'MA,  n.  A  genus  of  rutaceons 
plants  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  have  alternate  simple 
leaves,  strongly  marked  with  dots  of 
transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a  power- 
ful odour  when  bruised.  The  Diosma 
crenata  or  Barosma  crenata,  furnishes 
the  Buchu  leaves  which  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  some  affections  of  the  blad- 
der. 

DIOS'MINE,  n.  A  bitter  matter  de- 
tected in  the  leaves  of  the  Diosma  cre- 
nata, and  supposed  to  be  their  active 
principle. 

DIOS'PYROS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Polygamia,  order  dioecia,  and 
nat.  order  Ebenaceje.  The  Diospy- 
ros  lotos  is  the  Indian  date  plum.  The 
D.  ebenum  yields  the  valuable  timber 
called  ebony. 

DIO'TA,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.]  In  ancient 
sculpture,  a  sort  of  vase  with  two 
handles,  used  for  wine. 
DIO'TIS,  n.  Sea-cotton  weed;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  and 
order  polygamia  aequalis,  nat.  order 
Composite.  The  whole  plant  is  white 
and  cottony,  the  flowers  yellow.  It 
grows  in  sand  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
south  of  England. 

DIOX'IDE,  n.  An  oxide  consisting  of 
two  equivalents  of  a  metal,  and  one  of 
oxygen.  It  is  also  termed  suboxide. 
DIP,  v.  t.  prel.  and  pp.  dipped  or  dipt. 
[Sax.  dippan;  G.  tuff  en;  Sw.  dopa, 
doppa;  Dan.  dypper;  It.  tuffitre ;  Gr. 
3urr»:  allied  probably  to  dive,  Heb.  Ch. 
S32,  tabah.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
thrust  or  drive,  for  the  same  word  in 
Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  to  stamp  or  im- 
press a  mark,  Gr.  n.™,,  whence  type; 
and  TVTTW,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  family.]  1.  To  plunge 
or  immerse,  for  a  moment  or  short 
time,  in  water  or  other  liquid  sub- 
stance; to  put  into  a  fluid  and  with- 
draw. 

The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in   the 
blood ;  Lev.  iv. 

Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
One  dip  the  peucil,  and  one  string   tKe 
lyre.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  with  a  ladle  or  other  vessel 
by  immersing  it  in  a  fluid;  as,  to  -///< 
water  from  a  boiler;  often  with  out,  as 
to  dip  out  water.— -3.  To  engage;  to 
take  concern ;  used  intransitively,  but 
the  passive  participle  is  used. 

He  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  commons.  Dryfon. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge ;  to  mortgage. 
[Lit.  us.] — 5.  To  moist;  to  wet.     \_Un-  \ 
usual.] — 6.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 
SCO 


DIP,  v.  i.  To  sink;  to  immerge  in  a  li- 
quid.— 2.  To  enter;  to  pierce 3.  To 

engage;  to  take  a  concern;  as,  to  dip 
into  the  funds — 4.  To  enter  slightly ; 
to  look  cursorily,  or  here  and  there ; 

as,  to  dip  into  a  volume  of  history 5. 

To  choose  by  chance ;  to  thrust  and 
take. — 6.  To  incline  downward;  as,  the 
magnetic  needle  dips.  [See  Dirrixc.] 
DIP,  n.  Inclination  downward;  a  slop- 
ing; a  direction  below  a  horizontal 
line;  depression. — Dip  of  the  needle, 
the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle, 
freely  poised  on  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  symmetrically  formed  in  both  its 
arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  more  scientifically  termed 
the  inclination  of  the  needle. — Dip  or 
depression  of  the  horizon,  the  angle 
contained  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  observer's  eye,  the  one  to  a 
point  in  the  visible  horizon,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  eye 
of  the  observer  being  supposed  to  be 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Hence  the  greater  the  elevation  of  the 
observer's  eye,  the  greater  the  dip  of 
the  horizon.  In 
the  fig.  C  repre- 
sents the  earth's 
centre,  E  the  ob- 
server's eye,  EA 
its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea, 
c  B  and  D  points  in 

Dip  ofthe  horizon.  the  visible  horizon, 
HEO  a  horizontal  line;  the  angle  BEO 
or  DEH  the  dip  of  the  horizon. — The 
dip  of  a  stratum,  in  geology,  is  its 
greatest  inclination  to  the  horizon,  or 
that  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  di- 
rection or  course;  called  also  the  pitch. 
DIP'-CHICK,  n.  A  small  bird  that 

dives. 

DIPET-ALOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i«  and  «r«»«, 
a  leaf  or  petal.]  Having  two  flower- 
leaves  or  petals ;  two-petaled. 
DIPH'THONG.n.  [Gr.  >«&??«:  >„  and 
ffltjT-ot,  sound ;  L.  diphthongus.]  A  coali- 
tion or  union  of  two  vowels  pronounc- 
ed in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  a  dijh- 
thong,  both  vowels  are  pronounced; 
the  sound  is  not  simple,  but  the  two 
sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  consid- 
ered as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy 
noise,  bound,  out.  [This  word  is  pro- 
nounced dip-thong.] 
DIPHTHONG'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
diphthong;  consisting  of  two  vowel 
sounds  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 
DIPHTHONG'ALLY,  adv.  In  a  diph- 
thongal manner. 

DIPHUCE'PHALA,  n.  A  genus  of  co- 
leopterous insects  belonging  to  the  la- 
melicornes.    It  is  confined  to  Australia. 
DI'PHYDES,  or  DI'PHYDJE,  n.  A  fa- 
mily of  zoophytes,  placed  between  the 
physograda  and  ciliograda. 
DIPHYL'LOUS,  n.  [Gr.  )«  and  tM,,, 
a  leaf.]     In  hot.,  having  two  leaves,  as 
a  calyx,  <tc. 

DIPLODAC'TYLUS,  n.  A  genus  of 
lizards  established  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
regarded  by  him  as  forming  a  new 
genus  of  the  family  of  yec/ios. 
DIP'LOE,  n.  [Gr.  S,*».«,  double.]  The 
soft  medullary  substance,  or  porous 
part  existing  between  the  plates  of  the 
skull. 

DIPLOLEP'IS  GALL-ffi  TINCTOR- 
IJE,  n.  The  insect  which  pricks  the 
young  twigs  of  Quercus  insectoria  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  galls. 
DIPLO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  »irA»/u,  from  8,- 
**«*,  to  double  or  fold.  Anciently,  a 
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letter  or  other  composition  written  on 
paper  or  parchment  and  folded ;  after- 
wards, any  letter,  literary  monument, 
or  public  document.]  A  letter  or 
writing  conferring  some  power,  au- 
thority, privilege,  or  honour.  Diplomas 
are  given  to  graduates  of  colleges  on 
their  receiving  the  usual  degrees ;  to 
clergymen  who  are  licensed  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions ;  to  physicians 
who  are  licensed  to  practise  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  to  agents  who  are  author- 
ized to  transact  business  for  their  prin- 
cipals. A  diploma  then  is  a  writing  or 
instrument,  usually  under  seal  and 
signed  by  the  proper  person  or  officer, 
conferring  merely  honour,  as  in  the 
case  of  graduates,  or  authority,  as  in 
the  case  of  physicians,  agents,  Ac. 

DIPLO'MACY,  n.  [This  word,  like  su- 
premacy, retains  the  accent  of  its  ori- 
ginal.] 1.  The  customs,  rules  and 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  envoys  and 
other  representatives  of  princes  and 
states  at  foreign  courts  ;  forms  of  ne- 
gotiation.— 2.  A  diplomatic  body;  the 
whole  body  of  ministers  at  a  foreign 
court — 3.  The  agency  or  management 
of  ministers  at  a  foreign  court. 

DIPLO'MATE,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  a 
privilege. 

DIP'LOMATE,  n.  Diplomacy. 

DIP'LQMATED,  a.  Made  by  diplomas. 

DIPLOMATIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  di- 
plomas ;  privileged. — 2.  Furnished  with 
a  diploma;  authorized  by  letters  or 
credentials  to  transact  business  for  a 
sovereign  at  a  foreign  court.  Minis- 
ters at  a  court  are  denominated  a  dip- 
lomatic body. — 3.  Pertaining  to  minis- 
ters at  a  foreign  court,  or  to  men 
authorized  by  diploma ;  as,  a  diplomatic 
character ;  diplomatic  management. 

DIPLOMATIC,  n.  A  minister,  official 
agent,  or  envoy  to  a  foreign  court. 

DIPLOMATICS,  n.  The  science  of 
diplomas,  or  of  ancient  writings,  liter- 
ary and  public  documents,  letters,  de- 
crees, charters,  codicils,  ttc.,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  decipher  old  writings, 
to  ascertain  their  authenticity,  their 
date,  signatures,  Ac. 

DIPLO'MATIST,  n.  A  person  skilled 
in  diplomacy. 

DIP'PED,  pp.  Plunged;  immersed. 

DIP'PER,  n.  One  that  dips ;  he  or  that 
which  dips. — 2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip 
water  or  other  liquor ;  a  ladle. 

DIP'PER,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  dentirostral  division  of  Cu- 
vier's  great  order  passeres,  and  to  the 
thrush  family  in  that  order.  The  dip- 


Dipper  (Cinclus  flqnntleur. 

per  has  received  a  great  many  popular 
names.  In  England  it  is  the  'water  - 
owzel,  the  Penrith  owzel,  the  water- 
crake,  and  a  variety  of  other  names 
In  Scotland  it  is  the  water-pyet,  the 
water-craw,  and  various  other  names 
It  has  received  the  name  dipper  from 
I. 


its  usual  action  of  bending  down  the 
head,  and  flirting  up  the  tail  at  the  same 
time  when  sitting. 

JIP'PING,  ppr.  Plunging  or  immers- 
ing into  a  liquid  and  speedily  withdraw- 
ing;  as,  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
water  by  dipping  the  finger  in  it;  bap- 
tizing by  immersion. — 2.  Engaging  or 
taking  a  concern  in.—3.  Looking  into, 
here  and  there;  examining  in  a  cursory, 
slight,  or  hasty  manner.— 4.  Inclining 
downward,  as  the  magnetic  needle. — 
5.  Breaking;  inclining ;  as  a  vein  of  ore. 
DIP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  plunging  or 
immersing. — 2.  The  act  of  inclining  to- 
ward the  earth ;  inclination  downward; 
as,  the  dipping  of  the  needle. — 3.  The 
interruption  of  a  vein  of  ore,  or  stra- 
tum of  a  fossil,  in  a  mine;  or  a  sloping 
downward. — 4.  The  act  of  baptizing  by 
the  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in 
water. 

DIP'PING-NEEDLE.w.  A  needle  that 
dips;  a  magnetic  needle  which  dips  or 
inclines  to  the  earth;  an  instrument 
which  shows  the  magnetic  inclination 
at  the  diiferent  points  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  the 
needle  takes  a  horizontal  position ;  but, 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator  toward 
either  pole,  it  dips  or  inclines  one  end 
to  the  earth,  the  north  end,  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward,  and  the  south  end,  as 
we  proceed  southward,  and  the  far- 
ther north  or  south  we  proceed,  the 
greater  is  the  dip  or  inclination.  This 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  poles  of 
the  earth  and  the  magnetic  poles  coin- 
cide, which  is  not  the  case.  The  above 
statement  is  strictly  true  only  of  the 
magnetic  equator  and  its  poles. 
DIPRISMATIC,  a.  [diand  prismatic.} 
Doubly  prismatic. — 2.  Having  cleav- 
ages parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four-sided 
vertical  prism,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
a  horizontal  prism. 

DIPSA'CE-S:,  n.  A  small  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  with  monopetalous 
flowers,  nearly  allied  to  Compositae. 
None  of  the  species  are  of  any  import- 
ance except  the  common  teasel,  Dipsa- 
cus  fullonum,  whose  prickly  flower- 
heads  are  extensively  employed  in 
carding  wool,  and  in  the  process  of 
dressing  woollen  cloths. 
DIP'S  AS,  n.  [Gr.  *i-4-«,  dry,  thirsty; 
&4.»»,  to  thirst.]  A  serpent  whose  bite 
produces  a  mortal  thirst.  See  Deut. 
viii.  Cuvier  gives  this  name  to  a  genus 
of  serpents,  which  he  places  under  the 
great  genus  Coluber. 
DIP'TER,  \  n.  [Gr.  J«  and  *-n{«., 
DIP'TERA,  (  wing.]  The  dipters  are 
an  order  of  insects  having  only  two 
wings,  and  two  poisers,  as  the  common 
house-fly,  and  the  blue-bottle  fly. 
DIPTERA'CE^E,  or  DIPTERO- 
CARP'E^E,  n.  An  important  order  of 
East  Indian  exogenous  polypetalous 
trees,  allied  to  Malvaceae.  The  differ- 
ent species  produce  a  number  of  resi- 
nous, oily,  and  other  substances;  one 
a  sort  of  camphor ;  another  a  frag- 
rant resin  Used  in  temples;  a  third, 
gum  Animi ;  while  some  of  the  com- 
monest produce  pitches,  and  varnishes 
of  India  are  produced  from  others. 
DIP'TERAL,  a.  Having  two  wings 
only. 

DIP'TERAL,  n.  In  arch.,  a  building 
having  double  wings. 
DIPTERp'CARPUS,   n.   A  genus  of 
East  Indian,  and  chiefly  insular  trees, 
the  type  of  Dipterocarpeas.     The  spe- 
cies are  enormous  trees,  abounding  in 
resinous  juice,  with  erect  trunks,  an 
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ash-coloured  bark,  strong  spreading 
limbs,  and  oval  leathery  entire  leaves 
with  pinnated  veins. 
DIP'TEKOS,  n.  In  arch.,  a  double- 
winged  temple,  a  portico  projecting 
two  columns,  and  their  interspaces  are 
of  dipteral  or  pseudo-dipteral  arrange- 
ment. 

DIP'TERUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes,  having  two  fins. 
DIP'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  from  l,s  and  rur™, 
to  fall.]  In  gram.,  a  noun  which  has 
only  two  cases ;  as,  suppetice,  suppetias. 
DIP'TYCH,  n.  [Gr.  t,mxK:  t,,  and 
*7v<rir<o,  *iv!-v,  to  fold.]  A  public  regis- 
ter of  the  names  of  consuls,  and  other 
magistrates  among  pagans;  and  of 
bishops,  martyrs  and  others,  among 
Christians;  so  called  because  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves  folded,  but  it 
sometimes  contained  three  or  more 
leaves.  The  sacred  diptych  was  a 
double  catalogue,  in  one  of  which 
were  registered  the  names  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  in  the  other  the  names  of 
the  dead,  which  were  to  be  rehearsed 
during  the  office. 

DIP'TYCHUS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  hist., 
a  sort  of  book  or  tablet  that  was  fold- 
ed with  two  leaves. 

DI'PUS,  n.  Jerboa,  a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds of  the  ylires  order.  [See  JEK- 
BOA.] 

DIPYRE,  n.  A  mineral  occurring  in 
minute  prisms,  either  single  or  adher- 
ing to  each  other  in  fascicular  groups. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with 
ebullition  or  intumescence,  and  its 
powder  on  hot  coals  phosphoresces 
with  a  feeble  light.  Its  name,  from 
Gr.  tut,  two,  and  *v(,  fire,  indicates  the 
double  effect  of  fire,  in  producing  fu- 
sion and  phosphorescence. 
DIRADIA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  diradiatio.] 
The  rays  of  light  emitted  and  dif- 
fused from  a  luminous  body. 
DIRE,  a.  [L.  dirus.  If  the  primary 
sense  is  terrible,  this  word  may  belong 
to  the  root  of  terreo.  But  it  may  be 
great,  wonderful,  Syr.  ther,  to  won- 
der; or  it  may  be  raging,  furious,  as  in 
L.  dirte.]  Dreadful ;  dismal ;  horrible ; 
terrible ;  evil  in  a  great  degree. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans. 

Milton. 

DIRECT',  a.  [L.  directus,  from  dirigo; 
di  and  rego,  rectus,  to  make  straight. 
See  RIGHT.]  1.  Straight;  right;  as,  to 
pass  in  a  direct  line  from  one  body  or 
place  to  another.  It  is  opposed  to 
crooked,  winding,  oblique.  It  is  also 
opposed  to  refracted;  as,  a  direct  ray 
of  light. — 2.  In  astr.,  appearing  to 
move  forward  in  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  natural  order  and  succession  of 
the  signs,  or  from  west  to  east;  oppos- 
ed to  retrograde;  as,  the  motion  of  a 
planet  is  direct. — 3.  In  the  line  of  fa- 
ther and  son ;  opposed  to  collateral; 
as,  a  descendant  in  the  direct  line. — 4. 
Leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  as  by  a 
straight  line  or  course ;  not  circuitous. 
Thus  we  speak  of  direct  means  to  ef- 
fect an  object;  a  direct  course ;  a  di- 
rect way. — 5.  Open ;  not  ambiguous  or 
doubtful. — 6.  Plain;  express;  not  am- 
biguous; as,  he  said  this  in  direct 
words ;  he  made  a  direct  acknowledg- 
ment.— 7.  In  music,  a  direct  interval  is 
that  which  forms  any  kind  of  harmony 
on  the  fundamental  sound  which  pro- 
duces it;  as,  the  fifth,  major  third,  and 
octave. — Direct  tax  is  a  tax  assessed 
on  real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands. — 
Direct  ratio,  or  direct  proportion.  [See 
RATIO,  PROPORTION.] 
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DIRECT',  v.  t.  [L.  directum,  directus, 
from  diriiju.]  1.  To  point  or  aim  in  a 
straight  line,  toward  a  place  or  ob- 
ject ;  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece 
of  ordnance;  to  direct  the  eye;  to  di- 
rect a  course  or  flight. — 2.  To  point ; 
to  show  the  right  road  or  course ;  as, 
he  directed  me  to  the  left  hand  road. — 

3.  To  regulate;  to  guide  or  lead;  to 
govern ;  to  cause  to  proceed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner ;  as,  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  nation. 

Wisdom  ia  profitable  to  direct;   Eccles.  x. 

4.  To  prescribe  a  course  ;  to  mark  out 

a  way;  Job  xxxvii 5.  To  order;  to 

instruct;  to  point  out  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, with  authority;  to  command. 
But  direct  is  a  softer  term  than  com- 
mand. 

DIRECT",  n.  In  music,  a  character 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  stave  to  direct 
the  performer  to  the  first  note  of  the 
next  stave. 

DIRECTED,  pp.  Aimed;  pointed; 
guided;  regulated;  governed;  order- 
ed; instructed. 

DIRECT'ER,  n.  A  director  — which 
see. 

DIRECTING,  ppr.  Aiming;  pointing; 
guiding;  regulating;  governing;  or- 
dering. 

DIRECTING  PLANE,  n.  In  persp., 
a  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 

DIRECTING  POINT,  n.  In  persp., 
the  point  where  any  original  line  meets 
the  directing  plane. 

DIREC'TION,  n.  [L.  direct™.]  1.  Aim 
at  a  certain  point;  a  pointing  toward, 
in  a  straight  line  or  course;  as,  the 
direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end. 
—2.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves 
by  impulse ;  course.  Matter  or  body 
cannot  alter  the  direction  of  its  own 
motion. — 3.  A  straight  line  or  course. 
A  star  appeared  in  the  direction  of  a 
certain  tower.  The  ship  sailed  in  a 
south-easterly  direction. — 1.  The  act 
of  governing;  administration;  man- 
agement; guidance;  superintendence; 
as,  the  direction  of  public  affairs ;  di- 
rection of  domestic  concerns;  the  di- 
rection of  a  bank. — 5.  Regularity ;  ad- 
justment. 

All  chance,  direction  which  tbou  canst  no 
see.  Pope 

6.  Order;  prescription,  either  verba 
or  written;  instruction  in  what  man 
ner  to  proceed.     The  employer  gives 
directions  to  his  workmen;  the  physi 
cian  to  his   patient. — 7.    The   super 
scription   of    a   letter,  including    the 
name,  title,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended. — 8.  ^ 
body  or  board  of  directors. — Line  oj 
direction,  in  gunnery,  is  the  direct  lin 
in    which   a  piece  is  pointed.  —  Lin 
of  direction,    in    mech.,    the    line    i 
which  a  body  moves,  or  endeavours  t 
proceed  according   to   the  force   im 
pressed  upon  it.     If  a  body  fall  freel 
by  gravity,  its  line  of  direction  is  a  lin 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  one 
which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through 
the  earth's  centre ;  also,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  is  called 
the  line  of  direction  of  that  centre. — 
Angle  of  direction  is  that  comprehend- 
ed between  the  lines  of  direction  of 
two  conspiring  forces. 
DIRECTIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
direction ;  as,  a  directive  rule — Direc- 
tive power  of  a  magnet,  its  polarity,  or 
the  property  which  it  has  of  pointing 


towards  the  north. — Directive  force,  in 
magnetism,  is  the  tendency  in  one  mag-  j 
net,  to  assume  a  particular  position 
with  relation  to  another  magnet. — 2. 
Informing;  instructing;  showing  the 
way. 

HRECTLY,  adv.  In  a  straight  line  or 
course;  rectilineally ;  not  in  a  wind- 
ing course.  Aim  directly  at  the  object. 
Gravity  tends  directly  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  As  a  direct  line  is  the 
shortest  course ;  hence, — 2.  Immedi- 
ately ;  soon ;  without  delay ;  as,  he 
will  be  with  us  directly — 3.  Openly; 
expressly ;  without  circumlocution  or 
ambiguity;  or  without  a  train  of  in- 
ferences. 

No  man  hath  been  so  impious,  as  directly 
to  condemn  prnypr.  Hooker. 

In  math.,  quantities  are  said  to  be  di- 
rectly proportional,  when  the  propor- 
tion is  according  to  the  order  of  the 
terms  in  contradistinction  to  inversely, 
or  reciprocally  proportional,  which  is 
taking  the  proportion  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  terms.  [See  RATIO,  PRO- 
PORTION.] In  mech.,  a  body  is  said 
to  strike  or  impinge  directly  against 
another  body,  when  the  stroke  is  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Also  a  sphere 
is  said  to  strike  directly  against  an- 
other, when  the  line  of  direction  passes 
through  both  their  centres. 
DIRECTNESS,  n.  Straightness;  a 

straight  course ;  nearness  of  way. 
DIRECTOR,  n.  One  who  directs;  one 
who  superintends,  governs,  or  man- 
ages; one  who  prescribes  to  others,  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  an  instructor ;  a 
counsellor. — 2.  That  which  directs  ;  a 
rule;  an  ordinance.— 3.  One  appoint- 
ed to  transact  the  affairs  of  a  company ; 
as,  the  director  of  a  bank,  or  of  the 
East  India  Company.— 4.  That  which 
directs  or  controls  by  influence. 

Safety  from  external  danger  is  the  most 
powerful  director  of  national  conduct. 

Ftderalitt,  Hamilton. 

5.  In  surg.,  a  grooved  probe,  intended 
to  direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scis- 
sors in  opening  sinuses  or  fistula;  a 
guide  for  an  incision-knife; 
DIRECTORIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  di- 
rectors or  direction ;  containing  di- 
rection or  command. 
DIRECTORY,  a.  Containing  direc- 
tions; enjoining;  instructing. 
DIRECTORY,  n.  A  guide;  a  rule  to 
direct;  particularly,  a  book  containing 
directions  for  public  worship,  or  reli- 
gious services.  The  Bible  is  our  bes 
directory,  in  faith  and  practice. — 2.  A 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  o 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  with  their 
places  of  business  and  abode.— 3.  Th 
executive  power  of  the  French  republic 
A.r>.  1795-6. — 4.  Board  of  directors. 
DIRECTRESS,  n.  A  female  who  di 
rects,  or  manages. 

DIRECTRIX,  7i.  A  female  who  go 
verns,  or  directs. 
DIREC'TRIX.  OF  A  PARABOLA,  n 
A  line  perpendicula 
to  the  axis  producet 
and  whose  distanc 
from   the  vertex 
equal  to  the  distanc 
of  the   vertex  fron 
the  focus.    Thus  A 
is  the  directrix  of  th 
,     parabola    VED,    c 

Directrix  of  »  parabola.   ^^  p  jg  the  fof.u| 

DIREFUL,    a.      [See    DIRE.]      Dire 
dreadful ;    terrible ;    calamitous ;    a 
direful  fiend;  a  direful  misfortune. 
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DIREFULLY,  adv.    Dreadfully;    ter- 
ribly; wofully. 

DIREFULNESS,  n.  Calamitonsness. 
DIRE-LOOKING,    a.    Looking   dire- 
fnlly. 
PIKKMP'TION,  n.  [L.  diremptio.]     A 

separation. 
DIRENESS,  n.  Terribleness ;  horror; 

dismalness. 

DIREP"fION,  n.   [L.  direptio.]     The 
act  of  plundering. 

"  ~~1, 71.  (durj.)  [Usually  supposed  to 
je  a  contraction  of  L.  diritje.  a  word 
used  in  the  funeral  service.  In  Sw. 
durha,  Dan.  darker,  signifies  to  wor- 
ship, honour,  reverence.]  A  song  or 
tune  intended  to  express  grief,  sor- 
row, and  mourning;  as,  a  funeral 
dirge. 

JIR'IGENT,  In.  [See  DIRECT.]  In 
MRECTRIX,]"  geom.,  the  line  of 
motion  along  which  the  describent  line 
or  surface  is  carried  in  the  generation 
of  any  plane  or  solid  figure.  [See 
DIRECTRIX.] 

DIR'IGENT,  a.  Directing. 
DIRK,  n.   (durk.)      [Scot,   dark.]      A 
kind  of  dagger  or 
poniard ;    a    wea- 
pon formerly  much 
used  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 
DIRK,f  a.  (durk.) 
Dark. 

DlRK,ti>.«.  (durk.) 

To  darken.— 2.  To 

poniard;  to  stab. 

DIRK'ED,         pp. 

Stabbed. 
DIRK'ING,     pi>r. 

Stabbing. 

DIRT,  TI.  (durt.) 
[Sax.  gedritan;  D. 
dryten;  Ice.  drit, 
cacare.]  1.  Any 
foul  or  filthy  sub- 
stance ;  excre- 
ment ;  earth ;  mud ; 
mire;  dust;  what- 
ever adhering  to 


Dirk,  front  »nd  proola. 


any  thing,  renders  it  foul  or  unclean. 
The  fat  closed,  and  the  dirt  came  out ; 

Judges  iii. 

Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt ;  la. 

Ivii. 

2.f  Meanness;    sordidness. — Dirt-bed 

of  Portland,  a  layer  of  mould  with  the 

remains  of  trees,  found  in  working  the 

freestone   in  the  oolite  formation  of 

that  island. 
DIRT,   v.  t.  (durt.)  To  make  foul  or 

filthy;  to  soil;  to  bedaub;  to  pollute; 

to  defile. 

DIRTIED,  pp.  Made  filthy. 
DIRTILY,  arfo.  (durt'ily.)  [from  dirty.] 

In   a  dirty   manner ;  foully ;    nastily; 

filthily. — 2.  Meanly;  sordidly;  by  low 

means. 

DIRTINESS,  n.  (durt'iness.)  Filthi- 
ness;  foulness;  nastiness. — 2.  Mean- 
ness; baseness;  sordidness. 
DIRTY,  a.  (durt'y.)  Foul;  nasty; 
filthy;  not  clean;  as,  dirty  hands. — 2. 
Not  clean;  not  pure;  turbid;  as,  dirty 
water — 3.  Cloudy;  dark;  dusky;  as,  a 
dirtii  white.  —  4.  Mean;  base;  low; 
despicable;  grovelling;  as,  a  dirty  fel- 
low ;  a  dirty  employment. 

DIRTY,  v.  t.  (durt'y.)  To  foul;  to 
make  filthy ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  dirty  the 
clothes  or  hands. — 2.  To  tarnish ;  to 
sully ;  to  scandalize ;  applied  to  repu- 
tation. 

DIRTYING,  ppr.  Making  filthy ;  soil- 
ing. 

DIRUP'TION,  n.  [L.  diruptio;  dirum- 


DISABUSED 


DISAFFECT 


DISAGREE 


po,  to  burst.]  A  bursting  or  rending 
asunder.  [See  DISRUPTION.] 

DIS,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposi- 
tion, from  the  Latin,  whence  Fr.  des, 
Sp.  dis,  and  de  may  in  some  instances 
be  the  same  word  contracted.  Dis 
denotes  separation,  a  parting  from; 
hence  it  has  the  force  of  a  privative  and 
negative,  as  in  disarm,  disoblige,  dis- 
agree. In  some  cases,  it  still  signifies 
separation,  as  in  distribute,  disconnect. 

Dl'SA,  n.  An  interesting  genus  of  or- 
chideous  plants,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  one  of  the  species  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  Table  Mountain. 

DISABILITY,  n.  [from  disable.]  Want 
of  competent  natural  or  bodily  power, 
strength,  or  ability;  weakness;  impo- 
tence; as,  disability  arising  from  in- 
firmity or  broken  limbs. — '2.  Want  of 
competent  intellectual  power,  or 
strength  of  mind;  incapacity;  as,  the 
disability  of  a  deranged  person  to  rea- 
son or  to  make  contracts. — 3.  Want  of 
competent  means  or  instruments.  [In 
this  sense,  inability  is  generally  used.] 
—4.  Want  of  legal  qualifications;  inca- 
pacity; as,  a  disability  to  inherit  an 
estate,  when  the  ancestor  has  been  at- 
tainted. [In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural.] 
Disability  differs  from  inability,  in  de- 
noting deprivation  of  ability;  whereas 
inability  denotes  destitution  of  ability, 
either  by  deprivation  or  otherwise. 

inSA'BLE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  able.]  To 
render  unable;  to  deprive  of  compe- 
tent natural  strength  or  power.  A 
man  is  disabled  to  walk  by  a  broken 
or  paralytic  leg,  by  sickness,  &c.— 2. 
To  deprive  of  mental  power,  as  by  de- 
stroying or  weakening  the  understand- 
ing.— 3.  To  deprive  of  adequate  means, 
instruments,  or  resources.  A  nation 
may  be  disabled  to  carry  on  war  by 
want  of  money.  The  loss  of  a  ship 
may  disable  a  man  to  prosecute  com- 
merce, or  to  pay  his  debts. — 4.  To  de- 
stroy the  strength;  or  to  weaken  and 
impair  so  as  to  render  incapable  of  ac- 
tion, service,  or  resistance.  A  fleet  is 
disabled  by  a  storm,  or  by  a  battle.  A 
ship  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her 
masts  or  spars. — 5.  To  destroy  or  im- 
pair and  weaken  the  means  which  ren- 
der any  thing  active,  efficacious,  or  use- 
ful; to  destroy  or  diminish  any  compe- 
tent means. — 6.  To  deprive  of  legal 
qualifications,  or  competent  power;  to 
incapacitate;  to  render  incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts 
the  blood,  and  disable*  his  children  to  in- 
herit. Eng.Law. 

DISA'BLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  compe- 
tent power,  corporeal  or  intellectual; 
rendered  incapable;  deprived  of  means. 

DISABLEMENT,  n.  Weakness;  dis- 
ability ;  legal  impediment. 

DISA'BLING,p/?r.  Rendering  unable 
or  incapable;  depriving  of  adequate 
power  or  capacity,  or  of  legal  qualifi- 
cations. 

DISA'BLING,  a.  That  disables  or  dis- 
qualifies; depriving  of  moral  power  or 
right ;  as,  a  disabling  statute. 

DISABCSE,  v.  t.  (disabu'ze.)  [Fr. 
desabuser.  See  ABUSE.]  To  free  from 
mistake ;  to  undeceive  ;  to  disentangle 
from  fallacy  or  deception ;  to  set  right 
It  is  our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  o; 
false  notions  and  prejudices. 

If  men  are  now  sufficiently  enlightene( 
to  ditabute  themselves  of  artifice,  hypocrisy 
and  superstition,  they  will  consider  thi: 
event  as  an  era  in  their  history.  J  Adams 

DISABCSED,  pp.  (disabused.)  Un- 
deceived. 


DISABUSING,  ppr.  (disabu'zing.)  Un- 
deceiving. 

DISA€€OM'MODATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and 
accommodate.]  To  put  to  inconve- 
nience. 

D1SA€€OM'MODATED,  pp.  Put  to 
inconvenience. 

DlSA€€OM'MODATING,j>pr.  Put- 
ting to  inconvenience. 

DISA€COMMODA'TION,  n.  [dis 
and  accommodation.]  A  state  of  being 
unaccommodated;  a  state  of  being  un- 
prepared. 

DISA€€ORD',f  v.  i.  [dis  and  accord.] 
To  refuse  assent. 

DISACCUSTOM,  v.  t.  [dis  and  accus- 
tom.] To  neglect  familiar  or  custom- 
ary practice ;  to  destroy  the  force  of 
habit  by  disuse. 

DISACCUS'TOMED,  pp.  Disused; 
having  neglected  practice  or  familiar 

DISACCUSTOMING,  ppr.  Disusing; 
neglecting  familiar  or  customary  prac- 

DISACKNOWL'EDGE,  v.  t.  [dis  and 

acknowledge.]     To  deny;  to  disown. 
DISA€KNOWL'EDGED,  pp.  Denied; 

disowned. 

DISACKNOWL'EDGING,  ppr.  De- 
nying; disowning. 

DISA€QUAINT,  v.  t.  [See  ACQUAINT.] 
Todissolveacquaintanceship.  [Lit.  its.] 
DISA€QUAINTANCE,  «.  Neglect  or 
disuse  of  familiarity,  or  familiar  know- 
ledge of. 

DISADORN',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  orna- 
ments. 

DISADORN'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  or- 
naments. 
DISADORN'ING,  ppr.   Depriving  of 

ornaments. 
DIS  ADVANCED  v.  t.  or  i.  To  check; 

to  halt. 

DISADVANTAGE,  n.  [Fr.  desavan- 
tage.]  l.That  which  prevents  success, 
or  renders  it  difficult;  a  state  not  fa- 
vourable to  successful  operation.  The 
army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  ene- 
my, notwithstanding  the  disadvantage 
of  its  position.— 2.  Any  unfavourable 
state :  a  state  in  which  some  loss  or 
injury  may  be  sustained.  Hence, — 3. 
Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest, 
fame,  credit,  profit,  or  other  good;  as, 
to  sell  goods  to  disadvantage. 
DISADVANTAGE,  v.  t.  To  injure  in 

interest;  to  prejudice. 
DISADVANT'AGEABLE,f  a.      Not 

advantageous. 
DISADVAN'TAGED,  pp.   Injured  in 

interest. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS,  a.  Unfavour- 
able to  success  or  prosperity ;  incon- 
venient ;  not  adapted  to  promote  in- 
terest, reputation,  or  other  good;  as, 
the  situation  of  au  army  is  disadvan- 
tageous for  attack  or  defence.  We  are 
apt  to  view  characters  in  the  most  dis- 
advantageous lights. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  favourable  to  success,  or 
to  interest,  profit,  or  reputation;  with 
loss  or  inconvenience. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  n.  Un- 
favourableness  to  success ;  inconve- 
nience; loss. 

DISADVENT'URE.f  n.  Misfortune. 
DISADVENT'UROUS,f   a.      Unpro- 
sperous. 

DISAFFE€T',  v.  t.  [dis  and  affect.}  To 
alienate  affection ;  to  make  less  friendly 
to  ;  to  make  less  faithful  to  a  person 
party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to  sup- 
port it;  to  make  discontented  or  un- 
friendly; as,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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disftffect  the  army. — 2.  To  disdain,  or 
dislike. — 3.  To  throw  into  disorder. 

DISAFFEGT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  the 
affections  alienated;  indisposed  to  fa- 
voui  or  support;  unfriendly. 

By  denying-  civil  worship  to  the  emperor's 
statues,  which  the  custom  then  was  to  give, 
they  were  proceeded  against  as  (iisfrfffcted 
to  the  emperor.  Slillingjlret, 

DISAFFE€T'EDLY,  adv.  In  a  disaf- 
fected manner. 

DISAFFE€TEDNESS,n.  The  quality 
of  being  disaffected. 

DISAFFE€T'ING,ppr.  Alienating  the 
affections;  making  less  friendly. 

DISAFFE€'TION,  n.  Alienation  of 
affection,  attachment,  or  good  will ; 
want  of  affection;  or  more  generally, 
positive  enmity,  dislike,  or  unfriendli- 
ness; disloyalty.  It  generally  signifies 
more  than  indifference ;  as,  the  disaf- 
fection of  people  to  their  prince  or 
government;  the  disaffection  of  allies ; 
disaffection  to  religion. — 2.  Disorder  ; 
bad  constitution;  in  a  physical  sense, 
[Lit.  us.} 

DISAFFEC'TIONATE,  a.  Not  well 
disposed;  not  friendly. 

DISAFFIRM',  v.  t.  (disafferm'.)  [dis 
and  affirm.]  To  deny;  to  contradict. 
— 2.  To  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  judi- 
cial decision,  by  a  contrary  judgment 
of  a  superior  tribunal. 

DISAFFIRM' ANCE,  n.  Denial;  nega- 
tion; disproof;  confutation. — 2. Over- 
throw or  annulment,  by  the  decision  of 
a  superior  tribunal ;  as,  disaffirmance 
of  judgment. 

DISAFFIRMED,  pp.  Denied;  contra- 
dicted; overthrown. 

DISAFFIRMING,  ppr.  Denying;  con- 
tradicting; annulling. 

DISAFFOR'EST,u.<.  [dis  a.nd  afforest.] 
To  reduce  from  the  privileges  of  a  fo- 
rest to  the  state  of  common  ground ; 
to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their  oppres- 
sive privileges. 

By  Charter  9  Henry  III.,  many  forests 
were  diitijfitreitefl *  Blackstt>ne. 

DISAFFOR'ESTED,  pp.  Stripped  of 
forest  privileges. 

DISAFFORESTING,  ppr.  Depriving 
of  forest  privileges. 

DISAG'GREGATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  ag- 
gregate} To  separate  an  aggregate 
mass  into  its  component  parts. 

DISAG'GREGATED,  pp.  Separated, 
as  an  aggregate  mass. 

DISAGGREGATING,  ppr.  Separat- 
ing, as  the  parts  of  an  aggregate  body. 

DISAGGREGA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  separating  an  aggregate 
body  into  its  component  parts. 

DISAGREE',  v.  i.  [dis  and  agree.]  To 
differ;  to  be  not  accordant  or  coinci- 
dent; to  be  not  the  same;  to  be  not 
exactly  similar. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives 
all  distinct  ideas  to  disagree  ;  that  is,  the  one 
not  to  be  the  other.  Locke. 

Two  ideas  disagree,  when  they  are  not 
the  same,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly 
alike.  The  histories  of  the  same  fact 
often  disagree — 2.  To  differ,  as  in 
opinion  ;  as,  the  best  judges  sometimes 
disagree. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 
Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuitable.  Medicine  some- 
times disagrees  with  the  patient;  food 
often  disagrees  with  the  stomach  or 
the  taste.— 4.  To  differ  ;  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Men  often  reject  the  plainest  sense  of 
scripture,  because  it  disagreet  with  their 
reason  or  preconceived  opinions. 


DIS  ANIMATED 


DISAPPROBATION 


DISARRAY 


DISAGREE'ABLE,  a.  Contrary;  un- 
suitable; not  conformable;  not  con- 
gruous. [Lit.  us.'] 

This  conduct  was  dit-igreeable  to  her  na- 
tural sincerity.  Broome. 

2.  Unpleasing;  offensive  to  the  mind, 
or  to  the  senses;  bat  expressing  less 
than  disgusting  and  odious.   Behaviour 
may  be  disagreeable  to  our  minds ;  food 
may  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste;  many 
things  are  disagreeable  to  the  sight; 
sounds  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  odours  to  the  smell.     Whatever  is 
disagreeable  gives  some  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

DISAGREE'ABLENESS,  n.  Unsuita- 
bleness;  contrariety. — 2.  Unpleasant- 
ness; ofTensiveness  to  the  mind,  or  to 
the  senses;  as,  the  disagreeableness  of 
another's  manners;  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  a  taste,  sound,  or  smell. 

DISAGREE' ABLY,  adv.  Unsuitably ; 
unpleasantly ;  offensively. 

DISAGREED,  pp.  of  Disagree. 

DISAGREEING,  ppr.  Differing;  not 
according  or  coinciding. 

DISAGREE'MENT,  n.  Difference, 
either  in  form  or  essence ;  dissimilitude ; 
diversity;  as,  the  disagreement  of  two 
ideas,  of  two  pictures,  of  two  stories 
or  narrations. — 2.  Difference  of  opinion 
or  sentiments. — 3.  ITnsuitableness. 

DISALLI'ED,  pp.  Improperly  allied; 
separated  from  alliance. 

DISALLIEGEjf  ».  t.  To  alienate  from 
allegiance. 

DISALLOW,  v.  t.  [dis  and  allow.]  To 
refuse  permission,  or  not  to  permit; 
not  to  grant;  not  to  make  or  suppose 
lawful ;  not  to  authorize ;  to  disprove. 
God  disallows  that  Christians  should 
conform  to  the  immoral  practices  of 
the  world.  A  good  man  disallows 
every  kind  of  profaneness. — 2.  To  tes- 
tify dislike  or  disapprobation ;  to  refuse 
assent. 

But  if  her  father  shall  ditalliiw  her  in  the 
day  that  he  heareth,  not  any  of  her  vows  or 
her  bondg">shall  stand  ;  Num.  xxx. 

3.  Not  to  approve;  not  to  receive;  to 
reject. 

To  whom  coming,  as  to  a  living  stone, 
ditallowed  indeed  by  men,  but  chosen  by 
God,  and  precious ;  1  Pet.  ii. 

4.  Not  to  allow  or  admit  as  just;  to 
reject ;  as,  to  disallow  an  account  or 
charge. 

DISALLOWABLE,  a.  Not  allowable ; 
not  to  be  suffered. 

DISALLOWANCE,  n.  Disapproba- 
tion ;  refusal  to  admit  or  permit ;  pro- 
hibition; rejection. 

DISALLOWED,  pp.  Not  granted, 
permitted,  or  admitted;  disapproved; 
rejected. 

DISALLOWING,  ppr.  Not  permit- 
ting ;  not  admitting ;  disapproving ;  re- 
jecting. 

DISALLY',  r.  t.  [dis  and  ally.]  To  form 
an  improper  alliance. 

DISALLY'ING,  ppr.  Forming  a  dis- 
advantageous alliance. 

DISAN'€HOR,  v.  t.  [dis  and  anchor.] 
To  force  from  its  anchors,  as  a  ship. 

DISAN'€HORED,pp.  Forced  from  its 
anchors. 

DISAN'CHORING,  ppr.  Forcing  a 
ship  from  its  anchors. 

DISANGEL'I€AL,t  a.   Not  angelical. 

DISAN'IMATE,t  v.  t.  [dis  and  ani- 
mate.'] To  deprive  of  life.— 2.  To  de- 
prive of  spirit  or  courage;  to  discou- 
rage; to  dishearten;  to  deject. 

DISAN'IMATED,  pp.  Discouraged; 
dispirited. 


DISAN'IMATING,  ppr.  Discourag- 
ing; disheartening. 

DISANIMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
couraging; depression  of  spirits. — 2.f 
Privation  of  life. 

DISANNEX',  v.  t.  To  separate;  to 
disunite, 

DISANNUL'.  An  improper  word. 
[See  ANNUL.] 

DISANOINT',  v.  t.  To  render  conse- 
cration invalid. 

DISAPPAR'EL,  v.  t.  To  disrobe ;  to 
strip  of  raiment. 

DISAPPAH'ELED,  pp.  Disrobed; 
stripped  of  garments. 

DISAPPAR'ELING,  ppr.     Disrobing. 

DISAPPEAR,  B.  t.  [dis  and  appear.] 
To  vanish  from  the  sight;  to  recede 
from  the  view ;  to  become  invisible  by 
vanishing  or  departing,  or  by  being 
enveloped  in  any  thing  that  conceals, 
or  by  the  interposition  of  an  object. 
Darkness  disappears  at  the  access  of 
light,  and  light  disappears  at  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness.  A  ship  disappears 
by  departure  to  a  distance;  the  sun 
disappears  in  a  fog,  or  behind  a  cloud, 
or  in  setting. — 2.  To  cease;  as,  the 
epidemic  has  disappeared. — 3.  To  with- 
draw from  observation.  The  debtor 
disappears  when  he  absconds. 

DISAPPEARANCE,  n.  Cessation  of 
appearance;  a  removal  from  sight. 

DISAPPEARED,  pp.  Removed  from 
sight;  vanished;  become  invisible. 

DISAPPEARING,  ppr.  Vanishing; 
receding  from  the  sight ;  becoming  in- 
visible. 

DISAPPEARING,  n.  A  vanishing  or 
removal  from  sight. 

DISAPPOINT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  appoint ; 
properly,  to  unfix  or  unsettle.]  1.  To 
defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  de- 
sire or  intention ;  to  frustrate ;  to  balk ; 
to  hinder  from  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  was  intended,  de- 
sired, hoped,  or  expected.  We  say,  a 
man  is  disappointed  o/his  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations, or  his  hopes,  desires,  inten- 
tions or  expectations  are  disappointed. 
A  bad  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of 
his  crops ;  a  defeat  disappoints  an  enemy 
o/his  spoil.  The  man  promised  me  a 
visit,  but  he  disappointed  me. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  ditap- 
pointed  ;  Prov.  xv. 

2.  To  frustrate;  to  prevent  an  effect 
intended. 

The  retiring  foe 

Shrink?  from  the  wound,  and  ditappmntt 
the  blow.  AdAiifm. 

DISAPPOINTED,  pp.  Defeated  of 
expectation,  hope,  desire  or  design ; 
frustrated. 

DISAPPOINTING,  ppr.  Defeating 
of  expectation,  hope,  desire  or  pur- 
pose; frustrating. 

DISAPPOINTMENT,  n.  Defeat  or 
failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish,  de- 
sire or  intention ;  miscarriage  of  de- 
sign or  plan. 

We  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  ditap- 
pointment  of  our  hopes  and  schemes  ;  but 
ditappointments  often  prove  blessings,  and 
save  us  from  calamity  or  ruin. 

DISAPPRE'CIATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  ap- 
preciate.] To  undervalue;  not  to  es- 
teem. 

DIS  APPRECIATE  D,  pp.  Under- 
valued. 

DISAPPRE'CIATING,  ppr.  Under- 
valuing. 

DISAPPROBATION,  n.  [dis  and  ap- 
probation.]    A  disapproving  ;  dislike ; 
the  act  of  the  mind  which  condemns 
what  is  supposed  to  be  wrong,  whe- 
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ther  the  act  is  expressed  or  not.  "We 
often  disapprove  when  we  do  not  ex- 
press disapprobation. 

DISAPPROBATORY,  a.  Containing 
disapprobation ;  tending  to  disapprove. 

DISAPPRO'PRIATE,  a.  [dis  and  ap- 
propriate.] Not  appropriated,  or  not 
having  appropriated  church  property; 
a  disappropriate  church  is  one  from 
which  the  appropriated  parson  age, 
glebe,  and  tithes  are  severed. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and 

the  church  become  ditappropriatet  two  ways. 

Blackttone. 

DISAPPRO'PRIATE,  v.  t.  To  sever 
or  separate,  as  an  appropriation;  to 
withdraw  from  an  appropriate  use. 

The  appropriations  of  the  several  par- 
sonages would  have  been,  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  di appropriated. 

Blackttone. 

2.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property, 
as  a  church. 

DISAPPROVAL,  n.  Disapprobation; 
dislike. 

DISAPPROVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desapprouver; 
dis  and  approve.]  1.  To  dislike;  to 
condemn  in  opinion  or  judgment;  to 
censure  as  wrong.  "We  often  disap- 
prove the  conduct  of  others,  or  public 
measures,  whether  we  express  an 
opinion  or  not.  It  is  often  followed  by 
of  f  as,  to  disapprove  of  behaviour. 
But  modern  usage  inclines  to  omit  of. 
• — 2.  To  manifest  dislike  or  disapproba- 
tion; to  reject,  as  disliked,  what  is  pro- 
posed for  sanction.  The  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  was  disapproved  by 
the  commander-in- chief. 

DISAPPROVED,  pp.  Disliked;  con- 
demned; rejected. 

DISAPPROVING,  ppr.  Disliking; 
condemning;  rejecting  from  dislike. 

DISAPPROVINGLY,  adv.  By  disap- 
probation. 

DIS'ARD,f  n.  [Sax.  dyna,  foolish.]  A 
prattler;  a  boasting  talker. 

DISARM',  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  desarmer; 
Sp.  and  Port,  desarmar;  dis  and  arm.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  arms;  to  take  the 
arms  or  weapons  from,  usually  by  force 
or  authority;  as,  he  disarmed  Ids  foes; 
the  prince  gave  orders  to  disarm  his 
subjects.  With  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away ;  as,  to  disarm  one  of  his 
weapons. — 2.  To  deprive  of  means  of 
attack  or  defence;  as,  to  disarm  a  ve- 
nomous serpent.  —  3.  To  deprive  of 
force,  strength,  or  means  of  annoy- 
ance; to  render  harmless;  to  quell;  as, 
to  disarm  rage  or  passion. — 4.  To  strip ; 
to  divest  of  any  thing  injurious  or 
threatening ;  as,  piety  disarms  death  of 
its  terrors. 

DISARM' AMENT,n.  Act  of  disarming. 

DISARM'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  arms; 
stripped  of  the  means  of  defence  or 
annoyance;  rendered  harmless;  sub- 
dued. In  her.,  a  term  applied  to  an 
animal  or  bird  of  prey,  without  claws, 
teeth,  or  beak. 

DISARMING,  ppr.  Stripping  of  arms 
or  weapons ;  subduing ;  rendering  harm- 
less. 

DISARRANGE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  arrange.] 
To  put  out  of  order;  to  unsettle  or 
disturb  the  order  or  due  arrangement 
of  parts.  [See  DERANGE,  which  is  more 
generally  used.] 

DISARRANGED,^.  Put  out  of  order; 
disturbing. 

DISARRANGEMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
disturbing  order  or  method;  disorder. 

DISARRANGING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of 
order ;  disturbing  the  arrangement  of. 

DISARRAY,  v.  t.  [dis  and  array.]  To 
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undress;  to  divest  of  clothes. — 2.  To 
throw  into  disorder ;  to  rout ;  as,  troops. 
DISARRAY,  n.  Disorder;  confusion; 
loss  or  want  of  array  or  regular  order. 
— 2.  Undress. 

DISARRAYED,  pp.  Divested  of  clothes 
or  array ;  throwing  into  disorder. 
DISARRAYED,    ppr.     Divesting     of 
clothes;  throwing  into  disorder. 
DISASSIDU'ITY.t  ".    Want  of  assi- 
duity or  care. 

DISASSO'CIATE,  v.  t.  To  disunite; 
to  disconnect  things  associated. 
DISASSOCIATED,  pp.  Disunited. 
DISASSOCIATING,  ppr.  Disuniting. 
DISAS'TER,  n.  (diz'aster.)  [Fr.  desas- 
tre;  It.  disastro;  dis  and  outre,  Gr.  ««•- 
rr,(,  a  star ;  a  word  of  astrological  ori- 
gin.]    l.f  A  blast  or  stroke  of  an  un- 
favourable planet. — 2.  Misfortune ;  mis- 
hap ;  calamity  ;  any  unfortunate  event, 
especially  a  sudden  misfortune ;  as,  we 
met  with  many  disasters  on  the  road. 
DISAS'TER,  v.  t.  To  blast  by  the  stroke 
of  an  unlucky  planet;  also,  to  injure; 
to  afflict. 

DISAS'TERED,  pp.  Blasted;  injured; 
afflicted. 

DISASTROUS,  a.  Unlucky;  unfor- 
tunate; calamitous;  occasioning  loss 
or  injury;  as,  the  day  was  disastrous; 
the  battle  proved  disastrous;  their  fate 
was  disastrous. 

Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love. 

Dry  den. 
2.  Gloomy;  dismal;  threatening  disaster. 

The  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds. 

Milton. 

DISASTROUSLY,  adv.   Unfortunate- 
ly :  in  a  dismal  manner. 
DISAS'TROUSNESS,  n.  Unfortunate- 
ness  ;  calamitousness. 
'DISAU'THORIZE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  au- 
thorize.}    To  deprive  of  credit  or  au- 
thority. [Lit.  us.] 

DISAVOUCH',  v.  t.  [dis  and  avouch. 
See  Vow.]  To  retract  profession ;  to 
deny ;  to  disown.  [Lit.  us.] 
DISAVOW,  v.  t.  [dis  and  avow.  See 
Vow.]  To  deny ;  to  disown ;  to  deny 
to  be  true,  as  a  fact  or  charge  respect- 
ing one's  self;  as,  he  was  charged  with 
embezzlement,  but  he  disavows  the 
fact.  A  man  may  disavow  his  name  or 
signature;  he  may  disavow  a  know- 
ledge of  a  fact,  or  his  concern  in  a 
transaction.  Opposed  to  own  or  ac- 
knowledge.— 2.  To  deny;  to  disown; 
to  reject. 

DISAVOWAL,  n.  Denial;  disowning. 
A  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from 
fear.  Clarissa. 

2.  Rejection. 

DISAVOWED,  pp.  Denied ;  disowned. 
DISAVOWING,  ppr.    Denying ;  dis- 
owning ;  rejecting  as  something  not  to 
be  maintained  or  vindicated. 
DISAVOWMENT,  n.    Denial;  a  dis- 
owning. 

DISBAND',  v.  t.  [dis  and  band;  Fr. 
debander,]  1.  To  dismiss  from  military 
service ;  to  break  up  a  band,  or  body 
of  men  enlisted;  as,  to  disband  &n  army 
or  a  regiment;  to  disband  troops. — 2. 
To  scatter ;  to  disperse. 
DISBAND',  v.  i.  To  retire  from  mili- 
tary service;  to  separate;  to  break  up; 
as,  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
disbands. — 2.  To  separate  ;  to  dissolve 
connection. 

Human  society  may  disband.   [Improper.] 

TiUotton. 

3.f  To  be  dissolved. 

When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  dis- 
band. Herbert. 


DISBANDED,  pp.  Dismissed  from 
military  service ;  separated. 

DISBAND'ING,  ppr.  Dismissing  from 
military  service ;  separating ;  dissolving 
connection. 

DISBARK',  v.  t.  [Fr.  debarquer,  or  dis 
and  bark;  a  word  not  well  formed,  and  j 
little  used.     We  now  use  debark  and  ! 
disembark.]     To  land  from  a  ship  ;  to 
put  on  shore. — 2.  To  strip  off  the  bark. 

DISBARRED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the 
bark,  as  timber. 

DISBELIEF,  n.  [dis  and  belief.]  Re- 
fusal of  credit  or  faith ;  denial  of  be- 
lief. 

Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.          Tillotson. 

DISBELIEVE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  believe.] 
Not  to  believe;  to  hold  not  to  be  true 
or  not  to  exist;  to  refuse  to  credit. 
Some  men  disbelieve  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

DISBELIEVED,  pp.  Not  believed ;  dis- 
credited. 

DISBELIEVER,  n.  One  who  refuses 
belief;  one  who  denies  a  thing  to  be 
true  or  real. 

DISBELIEVING,  ppr.  Withholding 
belief;  discrediting. 

DISBENCH',  v.  t.  [dis  and  bench.]  To 
drive  from  a  bench  or  seat. 

DISBLAME/f-  v.  t.  To  exonerate  from 
blame. 

DISBOD'IED,  a.  Disembodied,  which 
is  the  word  now  used. 

DISBOW'EL,  v.  t.  [dis  and  bowel.]  To 
take  out  the  intestines. 

DISBOWELLED,  pp.  Eviscerated; 
deprived  of  intestines. 

DISBOWELLING,  ppr.  Taking  out 
the  intestines. 

DISBRANCH',  v.  t.  [dis  and  branch.] 
To  cut  off  or  separate,  as  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  \Lit.  us.] 

DISBUD',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  buds  or 
shoots. 

DISBUDTHNG,  n.  In  horticulture,  the 
operation  of  removing  the  buds  of  a 
tree,  before  they  have  had  time  to  grow 
into  young  branches.  This  is  done  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  training,  but 
also,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
greater  supply  of  nourishment  for  the 
development  of  those  buds  which  are 
allowed  to  remain. 

DISBURD'EN,  v.  t.  [dis  and  burden. 
See  BURDEN.]  To  remove  a  burden 
from ;  to  unload ;  to  discharge — 2.  To 
throw  off  a  burden ;  to  disencumber ; 
to  clear  of  any  thing  weighty,  trouble- 
some or  cumbersome ;  as,  to  disburden 
one's  self  of  grief  or  care ;  to  disbur- 
den of  superfluous  ornaments. 

DISBURD'EN,  ».  i.  To  ease  the  mind; 
to  be  relieved. 

DISBURDENED,  j>/>.  Eased  of  a  bur- 
den; unloaded;  disencumbered. 
DISBURDENING,  ppr.    Unloading; 
discharging ;  throwing  off  a  burden ; 
disencumbering. 

DISBURSE',  v.  t.  (disburs'.)  [Fr.  de- 
bourser;  de  or  dis  and  bourse,  a  purse.] 
To  pay  out,  as  money ;  to  spend  or  lay 
out ;  primarily,  to  pay  money  from  a 
public  chest  or  treasury,  but  applicable 
to  a  private  purse. 

DISBURSED,  pp.  Paid  out;  expended. 
DISBURSEMENT,  n.  (disburs'ment.) 
[Fr.  deboursement.]  1.  The  act  of  pay- 
ing out,  as  money  from  a  public  or 
private  chest. — 2.  The  money  or  sum 
paid  out ;  as,  the  annual  disbursements 
exceed  the  income. 

DISBURS'ER,  n.     One  who  pays  out 
or  disburses  money. 
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DISBURSING,  ppr.  Paying  out  or  ex- 
pending. 

DISBUR'THEN,  v.  t.  and  i.  A  differ- 
ent and  a  preferable  orthography  of 
Disburden,  which  see. 

DISC,  n.  [L.  discus.  See  DISK.]  The 
face  or  breadth  of  the  sun  or  moon ; 
also,  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  a 
telescope  glass. 

DISCAL'CEATE,  v.  t.  [L.  discalcea- 
tus  ;  dis  and  calceus,  a  shoe.]  To  pull 
off  the  shoes  or  sandals. 

DISCAL'CEATED,  pp.  Stripped  of 
shoes. 

DISCALCEA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  off  the  shoes  or  sandals. 

DISCAN'DY,  v.  i.  [dis  and  candy.]  To 
melt ;  to  dissolve.  [An  Americanism.'] 

DISCARD',  r.  t.  [Sp.  descartar;  Port. 
id. ;  dis  and  card.]  1.  To  throw  out  of 
the  hand  such  cards  as  are  useless. — 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  or  employ- 
ment, or  from  society;  to  cast  off;  as, 
to  discard  spies  and  informers;  to  dis- 
card an  old  servant;  to  discard  an  as- 
sociate.— 3.  To  thrust  away;  to  reject; 
as,  to  discard  prejudices. 

DISCARDED,  pp.  Thrown  out;  dis- 
missed from  service ;  rejected. 

DISCARDING,  ppr.  Throwing  put ; 
dismissing  from  employment;  reject- 
ing. 

DISCARN'ATE,  a.  [dis  and  L.  caro, 
flesh.]  Stripped  of  flesh. 

DISCASE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  case.'}  To  take 
off  a  covering  from ;  to  strip ;  to  un- 
dress. 

DISCEPTA'TION,  n.  Controversy. 

DISCEPTA'TOR.t  n.  [L.]  One  who 
arbitrates  or  decides. 

DISCERN',  it.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  discerno  ; 
dis  and  cerno,  to  separate,  or  distin- 
guish, Gr.  *5i»«r:  Fr.  discerner ;  Eng. 
screen.  The  sense  is  to  separate.]  1. 
To  separate  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  un- 
derstanding. Hence, — 2.  To  distin- 
guish; to  see  the  difference  between 
two  or  more  things;  to  discriminate; 
as,  to  discern  the  blossom-buds  from 
the  leaf-buds  of  plants. 

Discern  thou  what  is  thine;  Gen.  xxxi. 
3.f  To  make  the  difference. 

For  nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or 
the  vice.  B.  Jonton. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  see ;  to  distinguish 
by  the  eye. 

I  discerned  among  the  youths  a  young 
man  void  of  understanding  ;  Prov.  vii. 

5.  To  discover  by  the  intellect ;  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  hence,  to  have  knowledge  of; 
to  judge. 

So  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and 
bad;  2  Sam.  xiv. 

A  wise  man's  heart  discerneth  time  and 
judgment ;  Eccles.  viii. 

DISCERN',  v.  i.  To  see  or  understand 
the  difference ;  to  make  distinction ;  as, 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  truth 
and  falsehood.— 2. f  To  have  judicial 
cognizance. 

DISCERNED,  pp.  Distinguished ; 
seen;  discovered. 

DISCERNER,  n.  One  who  sees,  dis- 
covers, or  distinguishes ;  an  observer. 
• — 2.  One  who  knows  and  judges;  one 
who  has  the  power  of  distinguishing. 

He  was  a  great  observer  and  discemer  of 
men's  natures  and  humours.  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes;  or  that 
which  causes  to  understand. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful — 
a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart;  Heb.  iv. 

DISCERN'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  seen 
distinctly ;  discoverable  by  the  eye  or 
the  understanding;  distinguishable.  A 
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star  is  discernible  by  the  eye ;  the  iden- 
tity or  difference  of  ideas  is  discerni- 
ble by  the  understanding 

DISCERN'IBLENESS,  n.  Visibleness. 

DISCERN'IBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
be  discerned,  seen  or  discovered ;  visi- 
bly. 

DISCERNING,  ppr.  Distinguishing ; 
seeing;  discovering;  knowing;  judging. 
—2.  a.  Having  power  to  discern ;  capa- 
ble of  seeing,  discriminating,  knowing 
and  judging;  sharp-sighted;  penetrat- 
ing ;  acute ;  as,  a  discerning  man  or 
mind. 

DISCERN'ING,  n.  The  net  of  discern- 
ing ;  discernment. 

DISCERNINGLY,  adv.  With  discern- 
ment; acutely;  with  judgment;  skil- 
fully. 

DISCERN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
cerning; also,  the  power  or  faculty  of 
the  mind,  by  which  it  distinguishes  one 
thing  from  another,  as  truth  from  false- 
hood, virtue  from  vice ;  acuteness  of 
judgment;  power  of  perceiving  differ- 
ences of  things  or  ideas,  and  their  re- 
lations and  tendencies.  The  errors  of 
youth  often  proceed  from  the  want  of 
discernment. 

DISCERP'.t  v.  t.  [L.  discerpo.}  To 
tear  in  pieces;  to  separate. 

DISCERPIBIL'ITY.or  DISCERPTI- 
BIL'ITY,  n.  Capability  or  liableness  to 
be  torn  asunder  or  disunited. 

DISCERP'IBLE,  or  DISCERP'TI- 
BLE,  a.  [L.  discerpo ;  dis  and  carpo,  to 
seize,  to  tear.]  That  may  be  torn 
asunder;  separable;  capable  of  being 
disunited  by  violence. 

DISCERP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling 
to  pieces  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

DISCES'SION,t  n.  [L.  discessio.]  De- 
parture. 

DISCHARGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  decharger ; 
Sp.  descargar ;  dis  and  charge  or  cargo, 
from  car,  a  cart  or  vehicle.]  1 .  To  un- 
load, as  a  ship ;  to  take  out,  as  a  cargo; 
ai*plied  both  to  the  ship  and  the  loading. 
\Ve  say,  to  discharge  a  ship;  but  more 
generally,  to  discharge  a  cargo  or  the 
lading  of  the  ship. — 2.  To  free  from 
any  load  or  burden ;  to  throw  off  or 
exonerate;  as,  discharged  of  business. 
— Discharge,  in  arch  ,  a  term  used  to 
signify  the  relief  or  distribution  of  a 
weight  or  load  to  be  borne. — 3.  To 
throw  off  a  load  or  charge  ;  to  let  fly ; 
to  shoot ;  applied  to  fire-arms  ;  as,  to 
discharge  a  pistol  or  a  cannon ;  or  to 
discharge  a  ball  or  grape-shot;  applied 
also  to  an  electrical  jar,  battery,  tic., 
charged  with  electricity,  to  signify  the 
removing  of  the  charge. — 4.  To  pay ; 
as,  to  discharge  a  debt,  a  bond,  a  note. 
5. — To  send  away,  as  a  creditor  by  pay- 
ment of  what  is  due  to  him.  He  dis- 
charged his  creditors. — 6.  To  free  from 
claim  or  demand ;  to  give  an  acquit- 
tance to,  or  a  receipt  in  full,  as  to  a 
debtor.  The  creditor  discharged  his 
debtor. — Discharge,  in  Scots  law,  usu- 
ally signifies  the  written  instrument 
by  which  the  creditor  discharges  the 
debtor  of  his  obligation. — 7.  To  free 
from  an  obligation;  as,  to  discharge  a 
man  from  further  duty  or  service ;  to 
discharge  a  surety. — 8.  To  clear  from 
an  accusation  or  crime;  to  acquit ;  to 
absolve;  to  set  free ;  with  of,  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  man  of  all  blame.— 9.  To 
throw  off  or  out;  to  let  fly;  to  give 
vent  to;  as,  to  discharge  a  horrible 
oath ;  to  discharge  fury  or  vengeance. — 
10.  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty 
or  office  considered  as  a  charge.  One 
man  discharges  the  office  of  a  sheriff; 


another  that  of  a  priest.  We  are  all 
bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  piety, 
of  benevolence,  and  charity. — 11.  To 
divest  of  an  office  or  employment;  to 
dismiss  from  service  ;  as,  to  discharge 
a  steward  or  a  servant;  to  discharge  a 
soldier  or  seaman ;  to  discharge  a  jury. 
— 12.  To  dismiss  ;  to  release  ;  to  send 
away  from  any  business  or  appoint- 
ment. 

Discharge  your  powers  to  their  several 
counties.  Shak. 

13.  To  emit  or  send  out;  as,  an  ulcer 
discharges  pus ;  a  pip?  discharges  water. 
— 14.  To  release ;  to  liberate  from  con- 
finement ;  as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner. 
— 15.  To  put  away ;  to  remove ;  to  clear 
from ;  to  destroy.  In  general,  to  throw 
off  any  load  or  encumbrance;  to  free 
or  clear. — Discharge  of  fluids,  the 
name  given  to  that  branch  of  Hydrau- 
lics which  treats  of  the  issuing  of  water 
through  apertures  in  the  sides  and  bot- 
toms of  vessels. 

DISCHARGE',  v.  i.  To  break  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would 
not  discharge.  Bacon. 

DISCHARGE',  n.  An  unloading,  as  of 
a  ship  ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  cargo.— 
2.  A  throwing  out;  vent;  emission; 
applied  to  a  fluid,  a  flowing  or  is- 
suing out,  or  a  throwing  out ;  as,  the 
discharge  of  water  from  a  spring,  or 
from  a  spout ;  applied  to  fire-arms,  an 
explosion ;  as,  a  discharge  of  cannon ; 
applied  also  to  an  electrical  jar,  bat- 
tery, &c.,  to  signify  the  removal  of  the 
charge  by  forming  a  communication 
between  the  positive  and  negative  sur- 
faces.—3.  That  which  is  thrown  out ; 
matter  emitted  ;  as.  a  thin  serous  dis- 
charge ;  a  purulent  discharge. — 4.  Dis- 
mission from  office  or  service ;  or  the 
writing  which  evidences  the  dismission. 
The  general,  the  soldier,  obtains  a  dis- 
charge— 5.  Released  from  obligation, 
debt  or  penalty  ;  or  the  writing  which 
is  evidence  of  it ;  an  acquittance ;  as, 
the  debtor  has  a  discharge. — 6.  Abso- 
lution from  a  crime  or  accusation;  ac- 
quittance.—  7.  Ransom;  liberation; 
price  paid  for  deliverance. — 8.  Perfor- 
mance ;  execution ;  applied  to  an  office, 
trust  or  duty.  A  good  man  is  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  public 
and  private.  — 9.  Liberation  ;  release 
from  imprisonment  or  other  confine- 
ment. 10.  Exemption;  escape. 

There  is  no  ditcharge  iu  that  war ;  Eccles. 
viii. 
11.  Payment,  as  of  a  debt. 

DISCHARGED,  pp.  Unloaded;  left 
off;  shot;  thrown  out ;  dismissed  from 
service;  paid;  released;  acquitted; 
freed  from  debt  or  penalty;  liberated; 
performed;  executed. 

DISCHARG'EK,  n.  He  that  discharges 
in  any  manner. — 2.  One  who  fires  a 

gun 3.  In  electricity,  an  instrument 

for  discharging  a  Leyden  phial,  jar,  4.  c., 


releasing    from    debt,    obligation,   or 
claim;  acquitting;  liberating ; perform- 
ing ;  executing. 
DISCUARG'ING  ARCH,  n.  In  arch. 


Discharger  and  L*ylen  Jnr. 

by  opening  a  communication  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

DISCHARGING,  ppr.  ITnlading;  let-  I 
ting  fly  ;  shooting;  throwing  out;  emit- 
ting ;  dismissing  from  service  ;  paying  ; 
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Discharging  Arch. 

an  arch  formed  in  the  substance  of  n 
wall  to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below 
it  from  the  superincumbent  weight. 
Such  arches  are  commonly  used  ovtr 
lintels  and  flat-headed  openings. 

DISCHID'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  Asclepiad- 
acea?  found  in  East  India.  Onespecies, 
D.  Rafflesiana,  is  remarkable  for  its 
numerous  pitcher-like  appendages. 

DISCHUHCH',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
rank  of  a  church. 

DISCHURCH'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the 
rank  of  a  church. 

DISCIDE.t  i).  *.  To  divide;  to  cut  in 
pieces. 

DIS'CIFORM,  a.  [L.  dimformis.]  Re- 
sembling a  disk  or  quoit  in  shape.  Ap- 
plied in  natural  history,  botany,  and 
anatomy,  to  various  objects  from  then- 
shape. 

DISCINCT',  a.  TJngirded. 

DISCIND'.f  v.  t.  To  cut  in  two. 

DISCI'PLE,  n.  [L.  discipulus,  from  dis- 
co, to  learn.]  1.  A  learner;  a  scholar; 
one  who  receives  or  professes  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  another;  as  the 
disciples  of  Plato. — 2.  A  follower;  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  another. 
Hence  the  constant  attendants  of 
Christ  were  called  his  disciples;  and 
hence  all  Christians  are  called  his  dis- 
ciples, as  they  profess  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

DISCI'PLE,  v.  t.  To  teach ;  to  train  or 
bring  up. — 2.  To  make  disciples  of;  to 
convert  to  doctrines  or  principles. 

This  authority  he  employed  in  Bending 
missionaries  to  ditciple  all  nations. 

E.  D.  Griffin. 
3.f  To  punish;  to  discipline. 

DISCI'PLED,  pp.  Taught;  trained; 
brought  up ;  made  a  disciple. 

DISCI'PLE-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  dis- 
ciple. 

DISCITLESHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  disciple  or  follower  in  doctrines  and 
precepts. 

DISCU'LINABLE,  a.  [See  DISCI- 
PLINE.] 1.  Capable  of  instruction  and 
improvement  in  learning. — 2.  That  may 
be  subjected  to  discipline;  as,  a  disci- 
plinable  offence,  in  church  government. 
• — 3.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as 
the  member  of  a  church. 

DISCIPLINABLENESS,  n.  Capacity 
of  receiving  instruction  by  education. 
• — 2.  The  state  of  being  subject  to  dis- 

DIS'CIPLINANT,  n.  One  of  areligions 
order  so  called  from  their  practice  of 
scourging  themselves,  or  other  rigid 
discipline. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
discipline. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN,  n.  One  who  dis- 
ciplines; one  versed  in  rules,  principles, 


DISCLAIM 


DISCOBOLUS 


DISCOMMEND 


and  practice,  and  who  teaches  them 
with  precision  ;  particularly,  one  who 
instructs  in  military  and  naval  tactics 
and  manoeuvres.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  latter  sense,  and  especially  for  one 
who  is  well  versed  in,  or  teaches  with 
exactness,  military  exercises  and  evolu- 
tions.— 2.  A  puritan  or  presbyterian ; 
so  called  from  his  rigid  adherence  to 
religious  discipline.  [Very  seldom  nouj 
used.] 

DISCIPLINARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  dis- 
cipline; intended  for  discipline  or  gov- 
ernment ;  promoting  discipline ;  as,  cer- 
tain canons  of  the  church  are  disci- 
plinary.— 2.  Relating  to  a  regular 
course  of  education ;  intended  for  in- 
struction. 

The  evils  of  life,  pain,  sickness,  losses, 
sorrows,  dangers  and  disappointments,  are 
ditcijilinary  and  remedial.  Buckminster. 
DIS'CIPLINE,  n.  [L.  disciplina,  from 
disco,  to  learn.]  1.  Education ;  instruc- 
tion; cultivation  and  improvement, 
comprehending  instruction  in  arts,  sci- 
ences, correct  sentiments,  morals  and 
manners,  and  due  subordination  to  au- 
thority.— 2.  Instruction  and  govern- 
ment, comprehending  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  and  the  regulation 
of  practice ;  as,  military  discipline, 
which  includes  instruction  in  manual 
exercise,  evolutions,  and  subordination. 
—  3.  Rule  of  government;  method  of 
regulating  principles  and  practice ;  as, 
the  discipline  prescribed  for  the  church. 
— i.  Subjection  to  laws,  rules,  order, 
precepts,  or  regulations ;  as,  the  troops 
are  under  excellent  discipline  ;  the  pas- 
sions should  be  kept  under  strict  dis- 
cipline.— 5.  Correction  ;  chastisement ; 
punishment  intended  to  correct  crimes 
or  errors;  as,  the  discipline  of  the 
strap. — 6.  In  eccles.  affairs,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  the  church 
is  governed,  and  infliction  of  its  penal- 
ties.— 7.  Chastisement  or  bodily  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  delinquent  in  the 
Romish  church,  or  that  chastisement  or 
external  mortification  which  a  penitent 
inflicts  on  himself. — 8.  The  scourge  he 
uses  in  self-fustigation  ;  or  that  wielded 
by  his  confessor,  or  his  confessor's  sub- 
stitute. 

DIS'CIPLINE,  v.  t.  To  instruct  or  edu- 
cate ;  to  inform  the  mind ;  to  prepare 
by  instructing  in  correct  principles  and 
habits ;  as,  to  discipline  youth  for  a  pro- 
fession, or  for  future  usefulness. — 2.  To 
instruct  and  govern  ;  to  teach  rules  and 
practice,  and  accustom  to  order  and 
subordination  ;  as,  to  discipline  troops 
or  an  army. — 3.  To  correct ;  to  chas- 
tise ;  to  punish. — 4.  To  execute  the 
laws  of  the  church  on  offenders  with 
a  view  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and 
reformation  of  life. — 5.  To  advance  and 
prepare  by  instruction. 

DISCIPLINED,  pp.  Instructed;  edu- 
cated; subjected  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions; corrected;  chastised;  punished; 
admonished. 

DIS'CIPLINER,  n.  One  who  disci- 
plines or  teaches. 

DISCIPLINING,  ppr.  Instructing; 
educating ;  subjecting  to  order  and  sub- 
ordination ;  correcting ;  chastising  ;  ad- 
monishjng ;  punishing. 

DISCLAIM,  v.  t.  [dis  and  claim.}  To 
disown  ;  to  disavow;  to  deny  the  pos- 
session of;  to  reject  as  not  belonging 
to  one's  self.  A  man  disclaims  all 
knowledge  of  a  particular  transaction; 
he  disclaims  every  pretension  to  elo- 
quence ;  he  disclaims  any  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Ma  neighbour; 


he  disclaims  all  pretension  to  military 

skill.  It  is  opposed  to  claim  or  dial- 
lenge. — 2.  To  renounce;  to  reject;  as, 

to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

—3.  To  deny  all  claim.  A  tenant  may 
disclaim  to  hold  of  his  lord. 

DISCLAIM,  v.  i.  To  disavow  all  part  or 
share.  [Unusual.] 

Nature  ditclaimt  in  thee.  Shak. 

DISCLAIMA'TION.t  n.  The  act  of 
disclaiming;  a  disavowing.  In  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland,  a  vassal's  dis- 
avowing or  disclaiming  of  a  person  as 
his  superior,  whether  the  person  so 
disclaimed  be  the  superior  or  not. 

DISCLAIMED,  pp.  Disowned;  dis- 
avowed ;  rejected ;  denied. 

DISCLAIMER,  n.  A  person  who  dis- 
claims, disowns,  or  renounces. — 2.  In 
law,  an  express  or  implied  denial  by  a 
tenant  that  he  holds  an  estate  of  his 
lord ;  a  denial  of  tenure,  by  plea  or 
otherwise. 

DISCLAIMING,  ppr.  Disowning;  dis- 
avowing; denying;  renouncing. 

DISCLOSE,  v.  t.  (disclo'ze.)  [dis  and 
close;  Fr.  declorre,  declos  ;  L.  discludo. 
See  CLOSE.]  1.  To  uncover;  to  open  ; 
to  remove  a  cover  from,  and  lay  open 
to  the  view. 

The  shells  being  broken,  the  stone  in- 
cluded in  them  is  ditclased.  Woodward. 
2.  To  cause  to  appear  ;  to  lay  open  to 
the  view;  to  bring  to  light.  Events 
have  disclosed  the  designs  of  the  min- 
istry.— 3.  To  reveal  by  words;  to  tell; 
to  utter;  as,  to  disclose  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart. — 4.  To  make 
known;  to  show  in  any  manner.  A 
blush  may  disclose  a  secret  passion  in 
the  breast.— 5.  f  To  open  ;  to  hatch. 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  sand, 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  ditcloielh  them. 
Bacun. 

DISCLOSE,  n.  An  uncovering. 

DISCLOSED,  pp.  Uncovered;  opened 

. to       view ;       made 

known  ;  revealed  ; 
told ;  uttered.  In 
her.t  a  term  used  to 
express  the  wings 
of  an  eagle,  or  other 
bird,  spread  open  on 
either  side  of  the 
head,  but  with  the 
points  of  the  wings 
downwards.  —  Disclosed  elevated,  is 
when  the  wings  are  spread  out  in  such 
a  way  that  the  points  are  elevated. 

DISCLOSER,  n.  One  who  discloses  or 
reveals. 

DISCLOSING,  ppr.  Uncovering;  open- 
ing to  view ;  revealing;  making  known; 
telling. 

DISCLOSURE,  n.  (disclo'zhur.)  The 
act  of  disclosing;  an  uncovering  and 
opening  to  view. — 2.  The  act  of  re- 
vealing; utterance  of  what  was  secret; 
a  telling. — 3.  The  act  of  making  known 
what  was  concealed. — 4.  That  which  is 
disclosed  or  made  known. 

DISCLU'SION,  n.  (disclu'zhun.)  [Lat. 
disclusas,  discludo;  dis  and  claudo.] 
An  emission;  a  throwing  out.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISCOAST,t  f.  i.  To  depart  from;  to 
quit  the  coast. 

DISCOB'OLUS,  n.  [Gr.  tirxn,  a  quoit 
or  disk,  and  /3^/Xw,  to  throw.]  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  third 
family  of  soft-finned  fishes  with  the 
ventrals  under  the  pectorals.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  ventral  fins 
forming  a  disk  on  the  under  part  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  whit-h  the  fishes 
are  enabled  to  hold  on  upon  the  points 
of  rocks,  and  there  catch  their  food. 
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The  Cornish  sucker,  and  the  circular 
fin,  belong  to  this  family. 

DISCOHE'RENT.a.  Incoherent.  [The 
latter  is  generally  used.  ] 

DIS'COID,  n.  [discus  and  i,3«.]  Some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  discus  or  disk. 

DIS'COID,       )  a.  Having  the  form  of 

DISCOID'AI,,)  a  disk.- Discoid  or 
discous  flowers,  are  compound  flowers, 
not  radiated,  but  with  florets  all  tubu- 
lar, as  the  tansy,  southern-wood,  &c. 
—Discoid  pith,  is  when  there  are  nu- 
merous air  cavities  dividing  the  pith 
into  compartments  which  are  separated 
by  disk-like  partitions,  as  in  the  wal- 
nut.— In  conchology,  a  term  applied  to 
those  univalve  shells  of  which  the 
whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the 
same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk,  as  in 
the  pearly  nautilus  and  planorbis. 

DIS€OLORA'T1ON,  n.  The  act  of 
altering  the  colour;  a  staining. — 2.  Al- 
teration of  colour ;  stain  ;  as  spots  and 
discolor ations  of  thf  skin. — 3.  Altera- 
tion of  complexion  or  appearance. 

DISCOL'OUR,  v.  t.  [L.  discvhro;  dis 
and  coloro,  from  colour.]  1.  To  alter 
the  natural  hue  or  colour  of;  to  stain; 
to  tinge.  A  drop  of  wine  will  dis- 
colour a  glass  of  water;  silver  is  dis- 
coloured by  sea-water. — 2.  To  change 
any  colour,  natural  or  artificial ;  to 
alter  a  colour  partially.  It  differs  from 
colour  and  dye,  in  denoting  a  partial 
alteration,  rather  than  an  entire  change 

of  colour 3.  Figuratively,  to    alter 

the  complexion  ;  to  change  the  appear- 
ance ;  as,  to  discolour  ideas. 

DISCOL'OURED,  pp.  Altered  in  col- 
our ;  stained. — 2.  a.  Variegated ;  being 
of  diverse  colours. 

DISCOL'OUKING,  ppr.  Altering  the 
colour  or  hue;  staining;  changing  the 
complexion. 

DISCOM'FIT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  deconfire,  de- 
confit;  from  dis  and  the  Lat.  confiyo,  to 
fasten,  to  nail ;  con  and  figo,  to  fix.] 
To  rout;  to  defeat ;  to  scatter  in  fight; 
to  cause  to  flee  ;  to  vanquish. 

Joshua  ditcomjited   Amalek  an<i  his  peo- 
ple with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;   Ex.  xvii. 
He,  fugitive,  din-lined  superior  strength, 
Discomfited,  pursued,  Plttlifit. 

DISCOM'FIT,  n.  Rout;  dispersion; 
defeat;  overthrow. 

DISCOM'FITKD,  pp.  Routed;  de- 
feated; overthrown. 

D1S€O.\I'FIT1NG,  ppr.  Routing;  de- 

D1S€OM'FITURE,  n.  Rout;  defeat  in 
battle  ;  dispersion ;  overthrow. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fel- 
low, and  there  was  a  very  great  ditcomji- 
ture  i  1  Sam.  xiv. 

2.  Defeat ;  frustration ;  disappoint- 
ment- 

DISCOM'FORT,  n.  [dis  and  comfort.] 
Uneasiness ;  disturbance  of  peace  ; 
pain;  grief;  inquietude. 

DISCOM'FOUT,  ii.  (.  To  disturb  peace 
or  happiness;  to  make  uneasy;  to  pain; 
to  grieve:  to  sadden  ;  to  deject. 

DISCOM'FORTABLE,  a.  Causing 
uneasiness;  unpleasant;  giving  pain; 
making  sad.  [Lit.  us.] — 2.f  Uneasy; 
melancholy;  relusing  comtort.  [fn- 
stead  of  this  word,  uncomfortable  is 
used.] 

D1S€OM'FORTED,  pp.  Made  uneasy; 
disturbed  ;  pained  ;  grieved. 

DISCOMFORTING,  ppr.  Disturbing 
peace  and  happiness  ;  making  uneasy  ; 
grieving. 

DIStOMMEND',  v.  t.  [dis  and  com- 
mend.] To  blame;  to  censure;  to 
mention  with  disapprobation. 


DISCONNECT 


DISCONTINUANCE 


DISCORDANT 


I  do  not  discommend  the  lofty  style  in 
tragedy.  Dryden. 

DISCOMMEND' ABLE,  a.  Blameable  ; 
censurable;  deserving  disapprobation. 

DISCOMMEND' ABLENESS,  n.  — 
Blameableness ;  the  quality  of  being 
worthy  of  disapprobation. 

DIS€OMMENDA'TION,  n.  Blame; 
censure;  reproach. 

DISCOMMEND'ER,  n.  One  who  dis- 
commends ;  a  dispraiser. 

DISCOMMEND'ING,  ppr.  Blaming; 
censuring. 

DIS€OM'MODATE,t  v. 1.  To  incom- 
mode. 

DISCOMMODE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  com- 
mode, Fr.]  To  put  to  inconvenience ; 
to  incommode ;  to  molest ;  to  trouble. 

DISCOMMODED,  pp.  Put  to  incon- 
venience; molested;  incommoded. 

DISCOMMODING,  ppr.  Putting  to  in- 
convenience ;  giving  trouble  to. 

DIS€OMMO'DIOUS,a.  Inconvenient; 
troublesome. 

DISCOMMO'DIOUSLY,  adv.  In  a 
discommodious  manner. 

DISCOMMOD'ITY,  n.  Inconvenience; 
trouble;  hurt;  disadvantage. 

DISCOM'MON,  v.  t.  [dis  and  common.} 
To  appropriate  common  land;  to  sep- 
arate and  inclose  commons. — 2.  To  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 

DIS€OM'MONED,  pp.  Appropriated, 
as  land. 

DISCOMMONING,  ppr.  Appropriat- 
ing; separating  or  inclosing  common 

DISCOMPLEX'ION.t  «.  t.  To  change 
the  complexion  or  colour. 
DISCOMPOSE,  v.  t.  (discompo'ze.) 
[dis  and  compose.}  I.  To  unsettle;  to 
disorder ;  to  disturb  ;  applied  to  things. 
— 2.  To  disturb  -peace  and  quietness  ; 
to  agitate;  to  ruffle;  applied  to  the  tem- 
per or  mind;  expressing  less  agitation 
than  fret  and  rer,  or  expressing  vexa- 
tion with  decorum — 3.f  To  displace ; 
to  discard. 

DISCOMPOSED,  pp.  Unsettled;  dis- 
ordered ;  ruffled ;  agitated ;  disturbed. 
DISCOMPOSING,     ppr.    Unsettling; 
putting  out  of  order;  ruffling;  agitat- 
ing; disturbing  tranquillity. 
DISCOMPOSI"TION,t   n.    Inconsis- 
tency. 

DISCOMPOSURE,  n.  (discompo'zhur.) 
Disorder;  agitation;  disturbance;  per- 
turbation ;  as,  discomposure  of  mind. 
DISCONCERT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  concert.} 
To  break  or  interrupt  any  order,  plan, 
or  harmonious  scheme;  to  defeat;  to 
frustrate.  The  emperor  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  his  enemy.  Their  schemes 
were  disconcerted. — 2.  To  unsettle  the 
mind ;  to  discompose ;  to  disturb ;  to 
confuse.  An  unexpected  question  may 
disconcert  the  ablest  advocate  in  his 
argument. 

DISCONCERT'ED.pp.  Broken ;  inter- 
rupted; disordered;  defeated;  unset- 
tled ;  discomposed ;  confused. 
DISCONCERTING,  ppr.  Disorder- 
ing; defeating;  discomposing;  disturb- 
ing. 

DISCONCER'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
disconcerting. 

DISCONFORM'ITY,  n.  [dis  and  con- 
formity.}    Want  of  agreement  or  con- 
formity ;  inconsistency. 
DISCONGRU'ITY,  n.  [dis  and  congru- 
ity.}     Want  of  congruity ;  incongruity  j 
disagreement;  inconsistency. 
DISCONNECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  connect.} 
To  separate;  to  disunite;  to  dissolve 
connection. 

The  commonwealth  would,  in  a  few  gen- 


erations, crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into 
the  dust  and  powder  of  individuality. 

Burke. 

This  restriction  diicmnectt  bank  paper 
and  the  precious  metals.  Walsh. 

DISCONNECTED,  pp.  Separated; 
disunited.  This  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  unconnected,  though  often 
confounded  with  it.  Disconnected  im- 
plies a  previous  connection;  unconnect- 
ed does  not  necessarily  imply  any  pre- 
vious union. 
DISCONNECTING, ppr.  Separating; 

disuniting. 

DISCONNECTION,  n.  The  act  of 
separating,  or  state  of  being  disunited ; 
separation;  want  of  union. 

Nothing  was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the 
subordinate  members,  but  weakness,  discon- 
nection, and  confusion.  Burke. 
DISCONSENT,  v.  i.  [dis  and  consent.} 
To  differ;  to  disagree;  not  to  consent. 
DISCON'SOLANCE,  n.  Disconsolate- 
ness. 

DISCON'SOLATE,  a.  [dis  and  L.  con- 
solatus.  See  CONSOLE.]  1.  Destitute 
of  comfort  or  consolation ;  sorrowful ; 
hopeless  or  not  expecting  comfort; 
sad ;  dejected ;  melancholy ;  as,  a  par- 
ent, bereaved  of  an  only  child  and  dis- 
consolate.— 2.  Not  affording  comfort; 
cheerless;  as,  the  disconsolate  darkness 
of  a  winter's  night. 

DISCONSOLATELY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
consolate manner ;  without  comfort. 
DISCONSOLATENESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 
DISCONSOLA'TION,    n.     Want    of 

comfort. 

DISCONTENT',  n.  [dis  and  content.} 
Want  of  content;  uneasiness  or  in- 
quietude of  mind;  dissatisfaction  at  any 
present  state  of  things. 
DISCONTENT,  a.  Uneasy;  dissatis- 
fied, 

DISCONTENT,  v.  t.  To  make  uneasy 
at  the  present  state ;  to  dissatisfy. 
DISCONTENTED,  pp.  or  a.  Uneasy 
in  mind ;  dissatisfied ;  unquiet ;  as,  dis- 
contented citizens  make  bad  subjects. 
DISCONTENTEDLY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
contented manner  or  mood. 
DISCONTENTEDNESS,  n.    Uneasi- 
ness of  mind;  inquietude;  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

DISCONTENTFUL,  a.  Full  of  dis- 
content. 

DISCONTENTING,  a.  Giving  uneasi- 
ness. 

DISCONTENTMENT,  n.  The  state  of 
being  uneasy  in  mind;  uneasiness;  in- 
quietude ;  discontent. 
DISCONTINUABLE,  a.  That  may  be 

discontinued. 

DISCONTINUANCE,  n.  [See  DIS- 
CONTINUE.] Want  of  continuance; 
cessation;  intermission;  interruption 
of  continuance;  as,  a  discontinuance  of 
conversation  or  intercourse. — 2.  Want 
of  continued  connection  or  cohesion  of 
parts;  want  of  union;  disruption.— 3. 
In  law,  a  breaking  off  or  interruption 
of  possession,  as  where  a  tenant  in  tail 
makes  a  feoffment  in  fee-simple,  or  for 
the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in  tail,  which 
he  has  not  power  to  do ;  in  this  case, 
the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  feoffor;  but  if  he  re- 
tain possession  after  the  death  of  the 
feoffor,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed 
a  discontinuance,  the  legal  estate  of  the 
heir  in  tail  being  discontinued,  till  a  re- 
covery can  be  had  in  law. — 4.  Discon- 
tinuance of  a  suit,  is  when  a  plaintiff 
leaves  a  chasm  in  the  proceedings  in 
his  cause,  as  by  not  continuing  the  pro- 
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cess  regularly  from  day  to  day;  in 
which  case  the  defendant  is  not  bound 
to  attend.  Formerly  the  demise  of 
the  king  caused  a  discontinuance  of  all 
suits;  but  this  is  remedied  by  statute 
1  Edw.  VI. 

DISCONTINUATION,  «.  Breach  or 
interruption  of  continuity;  disruption 
of  parts;  separation  of  parts  wlm-l 
form  a  connected  series. 

DISCONTINUE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  con- 
tinue.} To  leave  off;  to  cause  to  cease, 
as  a  practice  or  habit ;  to  stop ;  to  put 
an  end  to ;  as,  to  discontinue  the  intem- 
perate use  of  spirits.  Inveterate  cu-- 
toms  are  not  discontinued  without  in- 
convenience. 

The  depredations  on  our  commerce  were 
not  to  be  discontinued.  T.  Pickerins. 

2.  To  break  off;  to  interrupt. — 3.  To 
cease  to  take  or  receive;  as,  to  discon- 
tinue a  daily  paper. 

DISCONTINUE,  v.  i.  To  cease;  to 
leave  the  possession,  or  lose  an  estab- 
lished or  long-enjoyed  right. 

Thyself  shall  discontinue  from  thine  heri- 
tage ;  Jer.  xvii. 

2.  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to 
suffer  disruption  or  separation  of  sub- 
stance.    [Lit.  us.} 

DISCONTINUED,  pp.  Left  off;  inter- 
rupted ;  broken  off. 

DISCONTINUER,  n.  One  who  dis- 
continues a  rule  or  practice. 

DISCONTINUING,  ppr.  Ceasing;  in- 
terrupting; breaking  off. 

DISCONTINU'ITY,  n.  Disunion  of 
parts ;  want  of  cohesion. 

DISCONTINUOUS,  a.  Broken  off; 
interrupted. — 2.  Separated ;  wide ;  gap- 
ing. 

DISCONVENIENCE,  n.  [dis  and  con- 
venience.} Incongruity ;  disagreement. 
[Lit.  us.} 

DISCONVENIENT,  a.  Incongruous. 

DIS'CORD,  n.  [L.  discordia;  Fr.  dis- 
cwrfe/from  L.  discors;  dis  and  cor.] 
1.  Disagreement  among  persons  or 
things.  Between  persons,  difference 
of  opinions ;  variance ;  opposition ;  con- 
tention ;  strife ;  any  disagreement  which 
produces  angry  passions,  contest,  dis- 
putes, litigation,  or  war.  Discord  may 
exist  between  families,  parties,  and  na- 
tions.— 2.  Disagreement ;  want  of  or- 
der; a  clashing. 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood.  Pope. 

3.  In  music,  disagreement  of  sounds; 
dissonance;  a  union  of  sounds  which  is 
inharmonious,  grating  and  disagreeable 
to  the  ear;  or  an  interval  whose  ex- 
tremes  do   not    coalesce.      Thus  the 
second  and  the  seventh,  when  sounded 
together,  make  a  discord.     The  term 
discord  is  applied  to  each  of  the  two 
sounds  which  form  the  dissonance,  and 
to  the  interval ;  but  more  properly  to 
the  mixed  sound  of  dissonant  tones.  It 
is  opposed  to  concord  and  harmony. 

DISCORD',-)-  v.  i.  To  disagree;  to  jar; 
to  clash;  not  to  suit;  not  to  be  coin- 

DISCORD'ANCE,  In.  [L.  discordans.} 
DISCORD'ANCY,/     Disagreement  ; 
opposition;  inconsistency;  as,  a  dis- 
cordance of  opinions,  or  of  sounds. 
DISCORD' ANT,  a.   [L.    discordans.} 
1.  Disagreeing ;  incongruous;  contra- 
dictory ;  being  at  variance ;  as,  discord- 
ant opinions ;  discordant  rules  or  prin- 
ciples.— 2.  Opposite  ;  contrarious ;  not 
coincident;  as,  the  discordant  attrac- 
tions of  comets,  or  of  different  planets. 
— 3.   Dissonant;   not  in   unison;    not 
harmonious  ;    not    accordant ;  harsh  • 
I    jarring ;  as,  discordant  notes  or  sounds. 
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DISCORD'ANTLY,  adv.  Dissonantly ; 
in  a  discordant  manner;  inconsistently; 
in  a  manner  to  jar  or  clash ;  in  disa- 
greement with  another,  or  with  itself. 
DISCORD'FUL,  a.  Quarrelsome  ;  con- 
tentious. 

DISCOUN'SEL.f  v.  t.  To  dissuade. 
DIS'€OUNT,  n.  [Fr.  decompte  (es- 
compte) ;  de  or  dis  and  cvmiite ;  Arm. 
discount  or  digont.  See  COUNT.  Lit- 
erally, a  counting  back  or  from.]  1. 
\  sum  deducted  for  prompt  or  ad- 
vanced payment ;  an  allowance  or  de- 
duction from  a  sum  due,  or  from  a 
credit ;  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  deduct- 
ed from  the  credit  price  of  goods  sold, 
on  account  of  prompt  payment;  or  any 
deduction  from  the  customary  price, 
or  from  a  sum  due  or  to  be  due  at  a 
future  time.  Thus  the  merchant  who 
gives  a  credit  of  three  months,  will  de- 
duct a  certain  rate  per  cent,  for  pay- 
ment in  hand,  and  the  holder  of  a  note 
or  bill  of  exchange  will  deduct  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  note  or  bill  for  advanced  payment, 
which  deduction  is  called  a  discount. — 
2.  Among  bankers,  the  deduction  of  a 
sum  for  advanced  payment ;  particu- 
larly, the  deduction  of  the  interest  on 
a  sum  lent,  at  the  time  of  lending.  The 
discounts  at  banking  institutions  are 
usually  the  amount  of  legal  interest 
paid  by  the  borrower,  and  deducted 
from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  credit. — 3.  The  sum 
deducted  or  refunded ;  as,  the  discount 
was  five  per  cent.— 4.  The  act  of  dis- 
counting. A  note  is  lodged  in  the  bank 
for  discount.  The  banks  have  sus- 
pended discounts. 

DISCOUNT',  v.  t.  [Sp.  descontar;  Fr.. 
decompter  ;  Arm.  discounta,  digontein.] 

1.  To  deduct  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per 
cent,  from  the  principal  sum.     Mer- 
chants discount  five  or  six  per  cent,  for 
prompt  or  for  advanced  payment. — 2. 
To  lend  or  advance  the  amount  of,  de- 
ducting the  interest  or  other  rate  per 
cent,  from  the  principal,  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  or  advance.     The  banks  dis- 
count notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  on 
good  security. 

Tha  first  rule — to  discount  only  unex- 
ceptionable paper.  Walsh. 

DISCOUNT',  v.  i.  To  lend  or  make  a 
practice  of  lending  money,  deducting 
the  interest  at  the  time  of  the  loan. 
The  banks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  sometimes  for  longer  terms. 

DISCOUNTABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
discounted.  Certain  forms  are  neces- 
sary to  render  notes  discountable  at  a 
bank.  A  bill  may  be  discountable  for 
more  than  sixty  days. 

DIS'€OUNT-DAY,  n.  The  day  of  the 
week  on  which  a  bank  discounts  notes 
and  bills. 

DISCOUNTED,  pp.  Deducted  from  a 
principal  sum;  paid  back;  refunded  or 
allowed;  as,  five  per  cent,  was  dis- 
counted.—2.  Having  the  amount  lent 
on  discount  or  deduction  of  a  sum  in 
advance;  as,  the  bill  was  discounted 
for  sixty  days. 

DISCOUN'TENANCE,t  e.  t.  [dis  and 

countenance.]     To  abash;  to  ruffle  or 

discompose  the  countenance ;  to  put  to 

shame ;  to  put  out  of  countenance. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic 

brow 
Discountenance  hor  despised.         Milton. 

2.  To  discourage;  to  check;  to  restrain 
by  frowns,  censure,  arguments,  oppo- 
sition, or  cold  treatment.     The  good 

I. 


citizen  will  discountenance  vice  by  every 
lawful  means. 

DISCOUN'TENANCE,  n.  Cold  treat- 
ment; unfavourable  aspect;  unfriendly 
regard ;  disapprobation ;  whatever 
tends  to  check  or  discourage. 

He   thought  a   little    discountenance  on 
those  persons  would  sxippress  that  spirit. 

Clarendon. 

DISCOUN'TENANCED,  pp.  Abash- 
ed; discouraged ;  checked ;  frowned  on. 

DISCOUN'TENANCER,  n.  One  who 
discourages  by  cold  treatment,  frowns, 
censure,  or  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion ;  one  who  checks  or  depresses  by 
unfriendly  regards. 

DISCqUN'TENANCING,M>r.  Abash- 
ing;  discouraging ;  checking  by  disap- 
probation or  unfriendly  regards. 

DISCOUNT'ER,  n.  One  who  advances 
money  on  discounts. 

DISCOUNTING,  ppr.  Deducting  a 
sum  for  prompt  or  advanced  payment. 
— 2.  Lending  on  discount. 

DISCOUNTING,  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  lending  money  on  discounts. 

The  profitable  business  of  a  bank  consists 
in  discounting.  Hamilton. 

DISCOUR'AGE,  v.  t.  (discur'age.) 
[dis  and  courage;  Fr.  decourager.  See 
COURAGE.]  1.  To  extinguish  the  cour- 
age of;  to  dishearten;  to  depress  the 
spirits;  to  deject;  to  deprive  of  confi- 
dence. 

Fathers  provoke  not  your  children,  lest 
they  be  discouraged  ;  Col.  iii. 

2.  To  deter  from  any  thing;  with^from. 
Why  discourage  ye  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  going  over  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  them  ?  Numb. 
xxxii. 

3.  To  attempt  to  repress  or  prevent ; 
to  dissuade  from  ;  as,  to  discourage  an 
effort. 

DISCOUR'AGED,  pp.  (discur'aged.) 
Disheartened ;  deprived  of  courage  or 
confidence;  depressed  in  spirits;  de- 
jected; checked. 

DISCOUR'AGEMENT,  n.  (discur'- 
agement.)  The  act  of  disheartening, 
or  depriving  of  courage;  the  act  of 
deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  under- 
taking ;  the  act  of  depressing  confi- 
dence.— 2.  That  which  destroys  or 
abates  courage;  that  which  depresses 
confidence  or  hope;  that  which  deters 
or  tends  to  deter  from  an  undertaking, 
or  from  the  prosecution  of  any  thing. 
Evil  examples  are  great  discourage- 
ments to  virtue.  The  revolution  was 
commenced  under  every  possible  dis- 
couragement. 

DISCOUR'AGER,  n.  (discur'ager.) 
One  who  discourages;  one  who  dis- 
heartens, or  depresses  the  courage ; 
one  who  impresses  diffidence  or  fear  of 
success;  one  who  dissuades  from  an 
undertaking. 

DISCOUR'AGING,  ppr.  (discur'ag- 
ing.)  Disheartening ;  depressing  cour- 
age.— 2.  a.  Tending  to  dishearten,  or 
to  depress  the  courage;  as,  discourag- 
ing prospects. 

DISCOURSE,  n.  (discors.)  [Fr.  dis- 
cours ;  L.  discursus,  from  discurro,  to 
ramble;  dis  and  curro,  to  run;  It.  dis- 
corso.]  l.f  The  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, by  which  it  passes  from  premises 
to  consequences ;  the  act  which  con- 
nects propositions,  and  deduces  con- 
clusions from  them. — 2.  Literally,  a 
running  over  a  subject  in  speech: 
hence,  a  communication  of  thoughts  by 
words,  either  to  individuals,  to  com- 
panies, or  to  public  assemblies.  Dis- 
course to  an  individual  or  to  a  small 
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company  is  called  conversation  or  talk; 
mutual  interchange  of  thoughts;  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  language.  It  is 
applied  to  the  familiar  communication 
of  thoughts  by  an  individual,  or  to  the 
mutual  communication  of  two  or  more. 
We  say,  I  was  pleased  with  his  dis- 
course, and  he  heard  our  discourse. 
The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors 

joined, 

Nor  wanted  sweet  discount,  the  banquet 
of  the  mind.  Dryden. 
3.  Effusion  of  language;  speech. — 4.  A 
written  treatise ;  a  formal  dissertation ; 
as,  the  discourse  of  Plutarch  on  gar- 
rulity ;  of  Cicero  on  old  age 5.  A  ser- 
mon, uttered  or  written.  We  say,  an 
extemporaneous  discourse,  or  a  written 
discourse. 

DISCOURSE,  v.  i.  To  talk;  to  con- 
verse; but  it  expresses  rather  more 
formality  than  talk.  He  discoursed 
with  us  an  hour  on  the  events  of  the 
war.  We  discoursed  together  on  our 
mutual  concerns. — 2.  To  communicate 
thoughts  or  ideas  in  a  formal  manner ; 
to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn,  set  manner ; 
as,  to  discourse  on  the  properties  of 
the  circle ;  the  preacher  discoursed  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  faith.— 3.  To 
reason ;  to  pass  from  premises  to  con- 
sequences. 

DISCOURSED  v.  t.  To  treat  of ;  to  talk 
over;  to  discuss. 

Let  us  discourse  our  fortunes.  Shak. 

DISCOURSED,  pp.  Discussed  at 
length ;  treated  of. 

DISCOURSER,n.  One  who  discourses ; 
a  speaker;  a  haranguer — 2.  The  wri- 
ter of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

DISCOURSING,  ppr.  Talking;  con- 
versing ;  preaching ;  discussing ;  treat- 
ing at  some  length  or  formally. 

DISCOURSIVE,  a.  Reasoning;  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences.  —  2. 
Containing  dialogue  or  conversation; 
interlocutory. 

The  epic  is  interlaced  with  dialogue  or 
fiisi-tiui-utjt;  scenes.  Dryden. 

3.  Conversable,  communicative. 

DISCOURTEOUS,  a.  [dis  and  cour- 
teous.'} Uncivil;  rude;  uncomplaisant ; 
wanting  in  good  manners;  as,  discour- 
teous knight. 

DISCOURTEOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  rude 
or  uncivil  manner ;  with  incivility. 

DISCOURTESY,  n.  (curt'esy.)  [dwand 
courtesy,]  Incivility;  rudeness  of  beha- 
viour or  language;  ill  manners;  act 
of  disrepect. 

Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy. 

Herbert. 

DISCOURTSHlP.t  n-  "Want  of  re- 
spect. 

DISC'OUS,a.  [from L. discus.]  Broad; 
flat;  wide;  used  of  the  middle,  plain 
and  flat  part  of  some  flowers. 

DISCOV'ENANT,  ».  t.  To  dissolve 
covenant  with, 

DISCOVER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dccouvrir;  de, 

for  des  or  dis,  and  couvrir,  to  cover. 

See  COVER.]     1.  Literally,  to  uncover; 

to  remove  a  covering;  Is.  xxii. — 2-.  To 

lay  open  to  view;  to  disclose;  to  show; 

to   make  visible;  to   expose   to  view 

something  before  unseen  or  concealed. 

Go,  dra\v  aside  the  curtains  and  discorer 

The  several  caskets  to  this  uoble  prince. 

Shak. 

He  discovpreth  deep  things  out  of  dark- 
ness; Job  xii. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 

Milton. 
[In  these  passages,  the  word  should 
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be  uncover.]—  -3.  To  reveal ;  to  make 
known. 

We  will  discover  ourselves  to  them;  1 
Sam.  \iv. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  another ;  Prov. 

XXV. 

4.  To  espy;  to  have  the  first  sight  of; 
as,  a  man  at  mast-head  discovered  land. 

When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  I 
it  on  the  left  hand;  Acts  \\  i 

5.  To   find  ont;   to   obtain  the  first 
knowledge  of;  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  something  sought  or  before  | 
unknown.     Columbus   discovered  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.     We 
often  discover  our  mistakes,  when  too 
late  to  prevent  their  evil  effects. — 6. 
To  detect;  as,  we  discovered  the  arti- 
fice; the  thief,  finding  himself  discov- 
ered, attempted  to  escape.     Discover 
differs  from  invent.     We  discover  what 
before  existed,  though  to  us  unknown ; 
we  invent  what  did  not  before  exist. 

DISCOVERABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
discovered;  that  may  be  brought  to 
light,  or  exposed  to  view. — 2.  That 
may  be  seen ;  as,  many  minute  animals 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  the 
microscope. — 3.  That  may  be  found 
out,  or  made  known ;  as,  the  scriptures 
reveal  many  things  not  discoverable  by 
the  light  of  reason.— 4.  Apparent ;  visi- 
ble ;  exposed  to  view. 

Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface 
is  ever  covered.  Bentley. 

DISCOVERED,  pp.  Uncovered ;  dis- 
closed to  view ;  laid  open ;  revealed ; 
espied  or  first  seen  ;  found  out ;  de- 
tected. 

DISCOVERER,  n.  One  who  discovers ; 
one  who  first  sees  or  espies ;  one  who 
finds  out,  or  first  comes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  something. — 2.  A  scout ;  an 
explorer. 

DISCOVERING,  ppr.  Uncovering; 
disclosing  to  view ;  laying  open ;  re- 
vealing ;  making  known ;  espying ;  find- 
ing ont ;  detecting. 

DISCOVERTURE,  n.  [Fr.  decouvert, 
uncovered.]  A  state  of  being  released 
from  coverture;  freedom  of  a  woman 
from  the  coverture  of  a  huiband. 

DISCOVERY,  n.  The  action  of  dis- 
closing to  view,  or  bringing  to  light ; 
as,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  the  pub- 
lic peace  is  preserved. — 2.  Disclosure; 
a  making  known;  as,  a  bankrupt  is 
bound  to  make  a  fnll  discovery  of  his 
estate  and  effects. — 3.  The  action  ol 
finding  something  hidden ;  as,  the  dis- 
covery of  lead  or  silver  in  the  earth. — 
4.  The  act  of  finding  out,  or  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of;  as,  the  discovery  of 
truth;  the  discovert/  of  magnetism. — 5. 
The  act  of  espying ;  first  sight  of ;  as, 
the  discovert/  of  America  by  Columbus, 
or  of  Hawaii  by  Capt.  Cook. — 6.  That 
which  is  discovered,  found  out  or  re- 
vealed; that  which  is  first  brought  to 
light,  seen  or  known.  The  properties 
of  the  magnet  were  an  important  dis- 
covery. Redemption  from  sin  was  a 
discovery  beyond  the  power  of  human 
philosophy — 7.  In  dramatic  poetry,  the 
unravelling  of  a  plot,  or  the  manner  of 
unfolding  the  plot  or  fable  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy.— £.  In  law,  the  act  of  re- 
vealing, or  disclosing  any  matter  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  of 
chancery. 

DISCRED'IT,  n.  [Fr.  discredit.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  Want  of  credit  or  good 
reputation ;  some  degree  of  disgrace  or 
reproach ;  disesteem ;  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things.  Frauds  in  manufactures 
bring  them  into  discredit. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be 
concerned  for  the  reputation  or  discredit  his 
life  may  bring  on  his  profession.  Rogers. 
2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence ; 
disbelief;  as,  later  accounts  have 
brought  the  story  into  discredit. 
DISCREDIT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  decrediter;  de, 
des,  dis,  and  credit.]  1.  To  disbelieve ; 
to  give  no  credit  to ;  not  to  credit  or 
believe ;  as,  the  report  is  discredited. — 

2.  To  deprive  of  credit  or  good  repu- 
tation ;  to  make  less  reputable  or  hon- 
ourable ;  to  bring  into  disesteem ;  to 
bring  into  some  degree  of  disgrace,  or 
into  disrepute. 

He  least  discredits  his  travels,  who  returns 
the  same  man  he  went.  IVotton. 

Our  virtues  will  be  often  discredited  with 
the  appearance  of  evil.  Rogers. 

3.  To  deprive  of  credibility. 
DISCREDITABLE,  a.  Tending  to  in- 
jure credit;  injurious  to  reputation; 
disgraceful ;  disreputable. 

DISCRED'ITABLY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
creditable manner. 

DISCREDITED,  pp.  Disbelieved ; 
brought  into  disrepute ;  disgraced. 

DISCREDITING,  ppr.  Disbelieving ; 
not  trusting  to ;  depriving  of  credit ; 
disgracing. 

DISCREET',  a.  [Fr.  discret ;  L.  discre- 
tus, the  participle  assigned  to  discerno, 
dis  and  cerno,  but  probably  from  the 
root  of  riddle,  W.  rkidyll,  from  rhi- 
diaw,  to  secrete,  as  screen  is  from  the 
root  of  secerno,  or  excerno,  Gr.  «;"«, 
L.  cerno;  Gr.  ti**^m.  It  is  sometimes 
written  discrete;  the  distinction  be- 
tween discreet  and  discrete  is  arbitrary, 
but  perhaps  not  entirely  useless.  The 
literal  sense  is,  separate,  reserved, 
wary ;  hence  discerning.]  1.  Prudent; 
wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and  in 
selecting  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
a  purpose ;  circumspect ;  cautious ; 
wary;  not  rash. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor 

the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the 

conversation,  and  gives  measures  to  society. 

Addison. 

Let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and 
wise;  Gen.  xh. 

DISCREETLY,  adv.  Prudently ;  cir- 
cumspectly ;  cautiously ;  with  nice  j  udg- 
ment  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  or 
omitted. 

DISCREETNESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  discreet ;  discretion. 

DIS'CREPANCE, )   n.  [L.  discrepan- 

DIS'CREPANCY,  f  tia,  discrepans, 
from  discrepo,  to  give  a  different  sound, 
to  vary,  to  jar ;  dis  and  crepo,  to  creak. 
See  CREPITATE.]  Difference;  disa- 
greement ;  contrariety ;  applicable  to 
facts  or  opinions. 

There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between 
these  two  genealogies.  Faoer. 

DISCREPANT,  a.  Different;  disa- 
greeing_;  contrary. 

DISCRETE,  a.  [L.  discretus.  See  DIS- 
CREET.] 1.  Separate;  distinct;  dis- 
junct. Discrete  proportion  is  when  the 
ratio  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers 
or  quantities  is  the  same,  but  there  is 
not  the  same  proportion  between  all 
the  numbers ;  as,  3  :  6  :  :  8  :  16,  3  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion  to  6,  as  8  does 
to  16.  But  3  is  not  to  6  as  6  to  8.  It 
is  thus  opposed  to  continued  or  con- 
tinual proportion,  as,  3  :  6  : :  12  :  24. — 
2.  Disjunctive;  as,  I  resign  my  life,  but 
not  my  honour,  is  a  discrete  proposi- 
tion. A  discrete  quantity  is  such  as  is 
not  continued  and  joined  together  in 
its  parts.  Such,  for  instance,  is  any 
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number ;  for  its  parts  being  distinct 
units, cannot  be  united  into  one  con- 
tinuum or  continued  quantity  ;  for  in 
a  continuum  there  are  no  actual  deter- 
minate parts  before  division,  but  they 
are  potentially  infinite. 

DIS€RETE,t  v.  t.  To  separate;  to  dis- 
continue. 

DISCRETION,  n.  [Fr.  discretion; 
from  the  L.  discretio,  a  separating; 
discretus,  discerno.  See  DISCREET.] 

1.  Prudence,  or  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence ;  that  discernment  which  enables 
a  person  to  judge  critically  of  what  is 
correct  and  proper,  united  with  cau- 
tion ;  nice  discernment  and  judgment, 
directed  by  circumspection,  and  pri- 
marily regarding  one's  own  conduct. 

A  good  mun-"\\  ill  guide  his  affairs  with 
discretion;  Ps.  cxii. 

My  son,  keep  sound  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion ;  Prov.  iii. 

2.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without 
other   control  than  one's   own  judg- 
ment ;  as,  the  management  of  affairs 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince ; 
he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Hence, 
To  surrender  at  discretion,  is  to  sur- 
render without  stipulation  or  terms, 
and  commit  one's  self  entirely  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.     It  is  a  rule 
of  the  law  of  England,  that,  where  any 
thing  is  left  to  another  to  be  done  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  it  must  be 
done  with  sound  discretion,  and  accord- 
ing to  law.     This  rule  is  also  fully  re- 
cognbed  in  the  law  of  Scotland. — 3. 
Disjunction ;  separation.  [Not  mu.  us.] 

DISCHE"TIONARY, )  a.  Left  to  dis- 

DIS€RE"TIONAL,  J  cretion;  un- 
restrained except  by  discretion  or  judg- 
ment;  that  is,  to  be  directed  or  man- 
aged by  discretion  only.  Thus,  an 
ambassador  at  a  foreign  court  is,  in 
certain  cases,  invested  with  discretion- 
ary powers,  to  act  according  to  cir 
cumstances. 

DISCRE"TIONARILY, )  adv.  Atdis- 

DISCRE"TIONALLY,  (  cretion ;  ac- 
cording to  discretion. 

DISCRE'TIVE,  a.  [See  DISCREET 
and  DISCRETE.]  Disjunctive;  noting 
separation  or  opposition.  In  logic,  a 
discretive  proposition  expresses  some 
distinction,  opposition,  or  variety,  by 
means  of  but,  though,  yet,  &c. ;  as,  tra- 
vellers change  their  climate,  but  not 
their  temper ;  Job  was  patient,  thouyk 
his  grief  was  great. — 2.  In  grammar, 
discretive  distinctions  are  such  as  imply 
opposition  or  difference ;  as,  not  a  man, 
but  a  beast.. — 3.  Separate ;  distinct. 

DISCRE'TIVELY,  adv.  In  a  discre- 
tive manner. 

DISCHIM'INABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
discriminated. 

DISCRIMINATE,  v.  t.  [L.  discrimino, 
from  discrimen,  difference,  distinction ; 
dis  and  crimen,  differently  applied ;  co- 
inciding with  the  sense  of  Gr.  lia*(i>a, 
*{/•«,  L.  cerno.]  1.  To  distinguish;  to 
observe  the  difference  between  ;  as,  we 
may  usually  discriminate  true  from 
false  modesty. — 2.  To  separate;  to  se- 
lect from  others ;  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between ;  as,  in  the  last  judgment, 
the  righteous  will  be  discriminated 
from  the  wicked. — 3.  To  mark  with 
notes  of  difference ;  to  distinguish  by 
some  note  or  mark.  AVe  discriminate 
animals  by  names,  as  nature  has  ilis- 
criminated  them  by  different  shapes 
and  habits. 

DISCRIMINATE,  v.  i.  To  make  a 
difference  or  distinction ;  as,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  law,  and  the  punishment 
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of  crimes,  the  judge  should  discrimin- 
ate between  degrees  of  guilt. — 2.  To 
observe  or  note  a  difference;  to  dis- 
tinguish; as,  in  judging  of  evidence, 
we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate 
between  probability  and  slight  pre- 
sumption. 

DISCRIMINATE,  a.     Distinguished; 
having  the  difference  marked. 
DISCRIMINATED,  pp.    Separated; 
distinguished. 

DISCRIM'INATELY,  adv.  Distinctly ; 
with  minute  distinction ;  particularly. 
DISCRIM'INATENESS,  n.  Distinct- 
ness ;  marked  difference. 
DISCRIMINATING,  ppr.    Separat- 
ing ;     distinguishing ;    marking    with 
notes  of  difference — '2.  a.  Distinguish- 
ing ;  peculiar ;  characterized  by  pecu- 
liar differences ;  as,  the  discriminating 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.— 3.  a.  That  dis- 
criminates ;  able  to  make  nice  distinc- 
tions ;  as,  a  discriminating  mind. 
DISCRIMINATION,  n.     The  act  of 
distinguishing;  the  act  of  making  or 
observing  a  difference ;  distinction  ;  as, 
the  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong. — 2.  The  state  of  being  distin- 
guished.— 3.  Mark  of  distinction. 
DISCRIMINATIVE,  a.  That  makes 
the  mark  of  distinction;  that  consti- 
tutes the  mark  of  difference ;  charac- 
teristic ;  as,  the  discriminative  features 
of  men.— 2.  That  observes  distinction ; 
as,  discriminative  providence. 
DISCRIM'INATIVELY,    adv.     With 
discrimination  or  distinction. 
DISCRIMINATOR,  n.   One  who  dis- 
criminates. 

DISCRIM'INOUS.t  a.     Hazardous. 
DISCROWN',  v.  t.   To  deprive  of  a 
crown. 

DISCROWN'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  a 
crown. 

DISCROWN'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
a  crown. 

DISCS,  n.  In  bot.,  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  markings  on  the  wood,  as  seen 
in  longitudinal  sections  of  coniferous 
trees.  These  vary  in  their  arrange- 
ment in  different  genera. 
DISCU'BITORY,  a.  [L.  discubitorivs; 
discumbo;  dis  and  cubo,  to  lie  down  or 
lean.]  Leaning ;  inclining ;  or  fitted  to 
a  leaning  posture. 

DISCULP'ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  disculper; 
dis  and  L.  culpa,  a  fault.]  To  free  from 
blame  or  fault ;  to  exculpate ;  to  ex- 
cuse. 

Neither  does  this  effect  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  nations  diicutfjate  the  author  of  au 
unjust  war. 

Tram,  of  fattel.  Hilt,  of  California. 
DISCULP'ATED,  pp.    Cleared   from 
blame;  exculpated. 

DISCULP'ATING,  ppr.  Freeing  from 
blame;  excusing. 

DISCULPA'TION,  K.     Exculpation. 
DISCULP'ATORY,  a.  Tending  to  ex- 
culpate. 

DISCUM'BENCY,  n.  [L.  discumbens. 
See  DISCUBITORY.]  The  act  of  leaning 
at  meat,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  ancients. 

DISCUM'BER,  r.  *.  [dis  and  cumber.] 
To  unburden ;  to  throw  off  any  thing 
cumbersome ;  to  disengage  from  any 
troublesome  weight,  or  impediment; 
to  disencumber.  [The  latter  is  gene- 
rail//  used.] 

DIS€(JRE,t  v.  t.  To  discover;  to  re- 
veal. 

msCUR'RENT,+  a.  Not  current. 
DISCUR'SION,  n.    [L.  discurro  ;  dis 
and  curro,  to  run.]  A  running  or  ram- 
bling about. 


DISCURS'IST.t  n.  [See  DISCOURSE.] 
A  disputer. 

DIS€URS'IVE,a.  [Sp.  discursive,  f rom 
L.  discurro,  supra.]  1.  Moving  or  rov- 
ing about ;  desultory. — 2.  Argumenta- 
tive ;  reasoning ;  proceeding  regularly 
from  premises  to  consequences ;  some- 
times written  discoursive.  Whether 
brutes  have  a  kind  of  discursive  faculty. 

DISCURSIVELY,  adv.  Argumenta- 
tively;  in  the  form  of  reasoning  or  ar- 
gument. 

DISCURSIVENESS,  n.  Range  or  gra- 
dation of  argument. 

DISCURS'ORY,  a.  Argumental ;  ra 
tional. 

DIStTUS,  n.  [L.  See  Disn  and  DISK.] 
1.  A  quoit;  a  piece  of  iron,  cop- 


DiscobolUS  throwing  the  D!)CUS. 

per,  or  stone,  to  be  thrown  in  play; 
used  by  the  ancients — 2.  In  hot.,  the 
middle  plain  part  of  a  radiated  com- 
pound flower,  generally  consisting  of 
small  florets,  with  a  hollow  regular 
petal,  as  in  the  marigold  and  daisy. — 
3.  The  face  or  surface  of  the  sun  or 
moon.  [See  DISK.] 

DISCUSS',  v.  t.  [L.  discutio;  discussum; 
dis  and  quatin  ;  Fr.  discuter.  Quatio 
may  be  allied  to  guasso,  and  to  cudo 
and  ctedo,  to  strike.]  Literally,  to  drive ; 
to  beat  or  to  shake  in  pieces ;  to  sepa- 
rate by  beating  or  shaking. — 1.  To  dis- 
perse; to  scatter;  to  dissolve;  to  re- 
pel; as,  to  discuss  a  tumour;  a  medical 
use  of  the  word. — 2.  To  debate;  to  agi- 
tate by  argument;  to  clear  of  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  with  a  view  to 
find  or  illustrate  truth ;  to  sift ;  to  exa- 
mine by  disputation  ;  to  ventilate  ;  to 
reason  on,  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing truth  from  falsehood.  We  discuss 
a  subject,  a  point,  a  problem,  a  ques- 
tion, the  propriety,  expediency,  or  jus- 
tice of  a  measure,  *c. — 3.  To  break  in 
pieces. — 4.f  To  shake  off. — 6.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  word  is  heard  in 
the  colloquial  phrases,  to  discuss  a 
fowl,  to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine. 

DISCUSS'ED,  pp.  Dispersed ;  dissipat- 
ed; debated ;  agitated ;  argued. 

DISCUSS'ER,  n.  One  who  discusses; 
one  who  sifts  or  examines. 

DISCUSS'ING,  ppr.  Dispersing;  re- 
solving ;  scattering ;  debating ;  agitat- 
ing; examining  by  argument. 

DISCUSS'ING,  n.  Discussion;  examin- 
ation. 

DISCUS'SION,  n.  In  sur.,  resolution ; 
the  dispersion  of  a  tumour  or  any  co- 
agulated matter. — 2.  Debate ;  disquisi- 
tion; the  agitation  of  a  point  or  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  elicit  truth;  the 
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treating  of  a  subject  by  argument,  to 
clear  it  of  difficulties,  and  separate 
truth  from  falsehood. — Discussion  in 
the  law  of  Scotland  is  a  technical  term 
signifying,  the  doing  diligence  against 
a  person.  It  may  be  applied  either  to 
a  principal  debtor,  or  to  heirs.  The 
person,  if  a  debtor,  is  discussed  by  de- 
nunciation, his  movables  by  poinding, 
arrestment,  and  forthcoming,  and  his 
heritage  by  adjudication  and  sale.  By 
discussing  an  heir  is  meant  charging 
him  to  enter,  in  order  that  any  debts 
or  obligations  which  the  heirship  may 
have  entailed  upon  him  may  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  if  he  do  not  renounce  the 
succession,  obtaining  decree  against 
him,  and  raising  diligence  both  against 
his  person  and  his  estate,  whether  be- 
longing to  himself,  or  derived  from  his 
ancestor. 

DISCUSS'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
discuss,  resolve,  or  disperse  tumours  or 
coagulated  matter. 

DISCUSS'IVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  dis- 
cusses ;  a  discutient. 

DISCD'TIENT,  a.  [L.  discutiem.]  Dis- 
cussing ;  dispersing  morbid  matter. 

DISCU'TIENT,  n.  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plication which  disperses  a  tumour  or 
any  coagulated  fluid  in  the  body ;  some- 
times it  is  equivalent  to  carminative. 

DISDAIN,  v.t.  [Fr.dedaigner;  Sp.des- 
denar  ;  L.  dedignor;  de,  des  and  diynor, 
to  think  worthy ;  dignus,  worthy.  See 
DIGNITY.]  To  think  unworthy;  to 
deem  worthless ;  to  consider  to  be  un- 
worthy of  notice,  care,  regard,  esteem, 
or  unworthy  of  one's  character;  to 
scorn  ;  to  contemn.  The  man  of  ele- 
vated mind  disdains  a  mean  action ; 
he  disdains  the  society  of  profligate, 
worthless  men;  he  disdains  to  corrupt 
the  innocent,  or  insult  the  weak.  Go- 
liath disdained  David. 

Whose  fathers  I  would  have  rftWumrrf  to 
set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock  ;  Job  xxx. 

DISDAIN,  n.  Contempt;  scorn  ;  a  pas- 
sion excited  in  noble  minds,  by  the 
hatred  or  detestation  of  what  is  mean 
and  dishonourable,  and  implying  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  of  mind,  or 
a  supposed  superiority.  In  ignoble 
minds,  disdain  may  spring  from  un- 
warrantable pride  or  haughtiness,  and 
be  directed  toward  objects  of  worth. 
It  implies  hatred,  and  sometimes  anger. 
How  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  ditdain. 
Pope. 

DISDAINED,  pp.  Despised  ;  contemn- 
ed; scorned. 

DISDAINFUL,  a.  Full  of  disdain  ;  as, 
disdainful  soul. — 2.  Expressing  dis- 
dain; as,  a  disdainful  look.— 3.  Con- 
temptuous ;  scornful ;  haughty  ;  indig- 
nant. 

DISDAINFULLY,  adv.  Contemptu- 
ously ;  with  scorn ;  in  a  haughty  man- 
ner. 

DISDAINFULNESS,  n.  Contempt; 
contemptuousness  ;  naughty  scorn. 

DISDAINING,  ppr.  Contemning; 
scorning. 

DISDAINING,  n.  Contempt ;  scorn. 

DISDIACLAS'TIC,  a.  An  epithet 
given  by  Bartholine  and  others  to  a 
substance  supposed  to  be  crystal,  but 
which  is  a  fine  pellucid  spar,  called  also 
Iceland  crystal,  and  by  Dr.  Hill,  from 

DISDIAPA'SON,  In.  [See  DIAPASON.] 
BISDIAPA'SON,  /    In  music,  a  com- 
pound concord  in  the  quadruple  ratio 
of  4  : 1  or  8  :  2. 

Disdiapason  diapentc,  a  concord  in  the 
sextuple  ratio  of  1 :  ft, 
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Disdiapason  semi-diapente,  a  compound 
concord  in  the  proportion  of  i  6  :  3. 
Disdiapason  ditone,  a  compound  conso- 
nance in  the  proportion  of  10  :  2. 
Disdiapason  semi-ditone,  a  compound 
concord  in  the  proportion  of  24  :  5. 
DISEASE,  n.  (dize'ze.)  [dis  and  ease.] 
In  its  primary  sense,  pain,  uneasiness, 
distress,  and  so  used  by  Spenser ;  but 
in  this  sense,  obsolete. — 2.  Any  devia- 
tion from  health  in  function  or  struc- 
ture ;  the  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness ; 
distemper ;  malady ;  sickness ;  disorder ; 
any  state  of  a  living  body  in  which  the 
natural  functions  of  the  organs  are  in- 
terrupted or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action,  with- 
out a  disruption  of  parts  by  violence, 
which  is  called  a  wound.  The  first 
effect  of  disease  is  uneasiness  or  pain, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  is  death.  A 
disease  may  affect  the  whole  body,  or 
a  particular  limb  or  part  of  the  body. 
We  say,  a  diseased  limb  ;  a  disease  in 
the  head  or  stomach.  Diseases  may 
be  local,  constitutional,  specific,  idio- 
pathic,  symptomatic  or  sympathetic, 
periodical,  acute,  chronic,  sporadic, 
epidemic,  endemic,  intercurrent,  con- 
tagious or  infectious,  congenital,  her- 
editary, acquired,  sthenic,  asthenic. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  dis- 
orders of  other  animals,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  man ;  and  to  any  derangement 
of  the  vegetative  functions  of  plants. 

The  shafts  of  diteate  ahoot  across  our  path 
in  such  a  variety  of  courses,  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  human  life  is  darkened  by  their 
number,  aiid  the  escape  of  an  individual  be- 
comes almost  miraculous.  Btickmintter. 
3.  A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  or 
intellect,  by  which  the  reason  is  im- 
paired.— 4.  In  society,  vice;  corrupt 
state  of  morals.  Vices  are  called  mo- 
ral diseases. 

A  wise  man  converses  with  the  wicked, 
as  a  physician  u  itli  the  sick,  not  to  catch  the 
diieate,  but  to  cure  it. 

Maxim  of  Antuthenet. 
5.  Political  or  civil  disorder,  or  vices  in 
a  state;  any  practice  which  tends  to 
disturb  the  peace  "^  society,  or  impede 
or  prevent  the  rfegular  administration 
of  government. 

The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  in- 
troduced into  the  public  councils  have,  io 
truth,  been  the  mortal  diteatet  under  which 
popular  governments  have  every  where 
perished.  Federalist,  Maditon. 

DISEASE,  v.  t.  (dize'ze.)  To  interrupt 
or  impair  any  or  all  the  natural  and 
regular  functions  of  the  several  organs 
of  a  living  body ;  to  afflict  with  pain  or 
sickness ;  to  make  morbid ;  used  chiefly 
in  the  passive  participle,  as  a  diseases 
body,  a  diseased  stomach;  but  diseasec 
may  here  be  considered  as  an  adjective 
— 2.  To  interrupt  or  render  imperfect 
the  regular  functions  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  intellect;  to  disorder;  to  de- 
range.— 3.  To  infect;  to  communicate 
disease  to,  by  contagion. — 4.  To  pain 
to  make  uneasy. 

DISEASED,  pp.  or  a.  (dize'zed.)    Dis- 
ordered ;  distempered ;  sick. 
DISEASEDNESS,     n.     (dize'zedness.) 
The  state  of  being  diseased ;  a  morbid 
state ;  sickness. 

DlSEASEFUL,a.  (dize'zeful.)  Abound- 
ing with  disease;  producing  disease; 
as,  a  diseaseful  climate. — 2.  Occasion- 
ing uneasiness. 

D1SEASEMENT,  n.  (dize'zement.)  Un- 
easiness; inconvenience. 
DISEASING,  ppr.  Disordering;  infect- 
ing. 


DISEDG'ED,  a.  [dis  and  edge.}  Blunt- 
ed; made  dull. 

DISEMBARK',  v.  t.  [dis  and  embark ; 
Fr.  desembarquer.]     To  land;  to  de-  ! 
bark;  to  remove  from  on  board  a  sliip 
to  the  land ;  to  put  on  shore ;  applied 
particularly  to  the  landing  of  troops 
and  military  apparatus ;  as,  the  general 
disembarked  the  troops  at  sun-rise. 
DISEMBARK',  v.  i.  To  land;  to  de- 
bark ;  to  quit  a  ship  for  residence  or 
action  on  shore;  as,  the  light  infantry 
and  cavalry  disembarked,  and  marched 
to  meet  the  enemy. 
DISEMBARK'ED,  pp.  Landed ;  put  on 

shore. 

DISEMBARK'ING,  ppr.  Landing ;  re- 
moving from  on  board  a  ship  to  land. 
DISEMBARK'MENT,  n.  The  act  of 
disembarking. 

DISEMBAB/RASS.p.  t.  [dis  and  embar- 
rass.'] To  free  from  embarrassment 
or  perplexity  ;  to  clear ;  to  extricate. 
DISEMBAR'RASSED, pp.  Freed  from 
embarrassment;  extricated  from  dif- 
ficulty. 

DISEMBAR'RASSING,  ppr.  Freeing 
from    embarrassment  or    perplexity ; 
extricating. 
DISEMBARRASSMENT,  n.  The  act 

of  extricating  from  perplexity. 
DISEMBAY,  ».  t.  To  clear  from  a  bay. 
DISEMBA  YED,pp.  Clearedfromabay. 
DISEMBAYLNG  ppr.  Clearing  from  a 

bay. 
DISEMBEL'LISHED,  a.  Deprived  of 

embellishment. 

DISEMBIT'TER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  emit- 
ter.]    To  free  from  bitterness;  to  clear 
from   acrimony;  to   render  sweet  or 
pleasant. 
DISEMBIT'TERED,  pp.   Freed  from 

bitterness. 

DISEMBOCHURE,  n.  [Fr.  embouchure, 
from  bouche,  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a 
river,  or  discharge  of  the  waters  of  a 
river. 

DISEMBOD'IED,  a.  [dii  and  embodi- 
ed.]    Divested  of  the  body  ;  as,  disem- 
bodied spirits  or  souls. — 2.  Separated ; 
discharged  from  keeping  in  a  body. 
DISEMBOD'Y,  v.  t.  To  divest  of  body; 
to  free  from  flesh. — 2.  To  discharge 
from  military  array. 
DISEMBOD'YING,  ppr.  Divesting  of 
body. 

DISEMBOGUE,  v.  t.  (disembog.)  Idt* 
and  the  root  of  Fr.  bouche,  mouth.  The 
French  has  emboucher  and  debouquer. 
See  VOICE.]  To  pour  out  or  discharge 
at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream  ;  to  vent ;  to 
discharge  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake. 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his 
waves.  Additfm. 

DISEMBOGUE,  v.  i.  To  flow  out  at 
the  mouth,  as  a  river ;  to  discharge 
waters  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake. 
Innumerable  rivers  disembogue  into  the 
ocean. — 2.  To  pass  out  of  a  gulf  or 
bay,  as  a  ship. 
DISEMBOGUED,  pp.  Discharged  at 

the  mouth  of  a  river. 
DISEMBOGUEMENT,  n.    Discharge 

of  waters  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake. 
DISEMBOSOM,  v.  t.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom. 

DISEMBOSOMED,  pp.  Separated  from 
the  bosom. 

DISEMBOWEL,  v.  t.  [dis  and  em- 
bowel.] To  take  out  the  bowels;  to 
take  or  draw  from  the  bowels,  as  the 
web  of  a  spider. 

DISEMBOWELLED,  pp.  Taken,  or 
drawn  from  the  bowels. 

Disembowelled  web.  Philips. 
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DISEMBOWELLING,  ppr.  Taking  or 
drawing  from  the  bowels 

DISEMBO  WERED,  a.  Removed  from 
a  bower,  or  deprived  of  a  bower. 

DISEMBRAN  GLE.fe.l.  To  free  from 
litigation. 

DISEMBROIL',  r.  t.  [dis  and  embroil.] 
To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  perplex- 
ity ;  to  extricate  from  confusion. 

DISEMBROIL'ED,  pp.  Disentangled; 
cleared  from  perplexity  or  confusion. 

DISEMBROIL'ING,  ppr.  Disentangl- 
ing ;  freeing  from  confusion. 

DISEMPLOY'ED,  a.  Thrown  out  of 
employment. 

DISENA'BLE,  r.  t.  [dis  and  enable.] 
To  deprive  of  power,  natural  or  mo- 
ral ;  to  disable ;  to  deprive  of  ability  or 
means.  A  man  may  be  disenabled  to 
walk  by  lameness ;  and  by  poverty  he 
is  disenabled  to  support  his  family. 

DISENA'BLED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
power,  ability,  or  means. 

DISENABLING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
power,  ability,  or  means. 

DISENCHANT',  u.  t.  [dis  and  enchant.] 

To  free  from  enchantment;  to  deliver 

from  the  power  of  charms  or  spells. 

Haste  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 

Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the 

grove.  Dryden. 

DISENCHANTED,  pp.  Delivered 
from  enchantment,  or  the  power  of 
charms. 

DISENCHANTER,  n.  He  or  that 
which  disenchants. 

DISENCHXNT'ING,  ppr.  Freeing 
from  enchantment,  or  the  influence  of 

DISENCHANTMENT,  n.  Act  of  dis- 
enchanting. 

DISENCUM'BER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  en- 
cumber.]  To  free  from  encumbrance; 
to  deliver  from  clogs  and  impediments ; 
to  disburden ;  as,  to  disencumber  troops 
of  their  baggage;  to  disencumber  the 
soul  of  its  body  of  clay ;  to  disencumber 
the  mind  of  its  cares  and  griefs. — 2.  To 
free  from  any  obstruction ;  to  free  from 
any  thing  heavy  or  unnecessary ;  as,  a 
disencumbered  building. 
DISENCUM'BERED,  pp.  Freed  from 

encumbrance. 

DISEN€UM'BERING,  ppr.  Freeing 
from  encumbrance. 

DISEN€UM'BRANCE,  n.  Freedom  or 
deliverance  from  encumbrance,  or  any 
thing  burdensome  or  troublesome. 
DISENGAGE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  engage.] 
To  separate,  as  a  substance  from  any 
thing  with  which  it  is  in  union  ;  to 
free;  to  loose;  to  liberate;  as  to  dis- 
engage a  metal  from  extraneous  sub- 
stances. 

Caloric  and  light  must  be  ditengaged dur- 
ing the  process.  Lavoisier. 
2.  To  separate  from  that  to  which  ona 
adheres,  or  is  attached ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage a  man  from  a  party.— -3.  To  dis- 
entangle ;  to  extricate ;  to  clear  from 
impediments,  difficulties  or  perplex- 
ities ;  as,  to  disengage  one  from  broils 
or  controversies. — 4.  To  detach  ;  to 
withdraw;  to  wean;  as,  to  disengage 
the  heart  or  affections  from  early  pur- 
suits— 5.  To  free  from  any  thing  that 
commands  the  mind,  or  employs  the  at- 
tention ;  as,  to  disengage  the  mind  from 
study;  to  disengage  one's  self  from 
business. — 6.  To  release  or  liberate 
from  a  promise  or  obligation ;  to  set 
free  by  dissolving  an  engagement ;  as, 
the  men,  who  were  enlisted,  are  now 
disengaged;  the  lady,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  give  her  hand  in  marriage,  is 
ditengaged.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 


DISENTRANCE 


DISFRANCHISE 


DISGRACEFUL 


disengaged  properly  implies  previous 
engagement ;  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  unengaged,  which  does 
not  always  imply  prior  engagement. 
This  distinction  is  sometimes  carelessly 
overlooked. 

DISENGAGED,  pp.  Separated;  de- 
tached ;  set  free ;  released ;  disjoined  ; 
disentangled. — 2.  a.  Vacant;  being  at 
leisure ;  not  particularly  occupied ;  not 
having  the  attention  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  [This  word  is  thus  used 
by  mistake  for  unengaged,  not  engaged.'] 

DISENGAGEDNESS,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  disengaged;  freedom 
from  connection;  disjunction. — 2.  Va- 
cnity  of  attention. 

DISENGAGEMENT, n.  A  setting  free; 
separation ;  extrication. 

It  ia  easy  to  render  this  ditengagement  of 
caloric  and  light  evident  to  the  senses. 

Lavoitier. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  or  detaching. 
— 3.  Liberation  or  release  from  obliga- 
tion.— 4.  Freedom  from  attention ;  va- 
cancy ;  leisure. 

DISENGAGING,  ppr.  Separating ; 
loosing  ;  setting  free ;  detaching ;  liber- 
ating ;  releasing  from  obligation. 

DISENNO'BLE,  ».  t.  To  deprive  of 
title,  or  of  that  which  ennobles. 

DISENNO'BLED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
title  or  of  that  which  ennobles. 

DISENROLL,  ».  i.  To  erase  from  a 
roll  or  list. 

DISENROLLED,  pp.  Erased  from  a 
roll. 

DISENROLLING,  ppr.  Erasing  from  a 
roll  or  list. 

DISENSLAVE,  v.  t.  To  free  from 
bondage. 

DISENTAN'GLE,  v.  t.  [din  and  entan- 
gle.] To  unravel-,  to  unfold;  to  un- 
twist ;  to  loose,  separate,  or  disconnect 
^hings  which  are  interwoven,  or  united 
without  order ;  as,  to  disentangle  net- 
work; to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. — 
2.  To  free;  to  extricate  from  perplex- 
ity ;  to  disengage  from  complicated 
concerns;  to  set  free  from  impediments 
or  difficulties;  as,  to  disentangle  one's 
self  from  business,  from  political  af- 
fairs, or  from  the  cares  and  tempta- 
tions of  life. — 3.  To  disengage;  to  sep- 
arate. 

DISENTAN'GLED,  pp.  Freed  from 
entanglement;  extricated. 

DISENTAN'GLING,  ppr.  Freeing 
from  entanglement ;  extricating. 

DISENTER'.     See  DISINTER. 

DISENTHR  ALL>.  t.  [dis  and  enthrall.] 
To  liberate  from  slavery,  bondage,  or 
servitude ;  to  free  or  rescue  from  op- 
pression. 

DISENTHR  ALL'ED,  pp.  Set  free  from 
bondage. 

DISENTHRALL'ING.ppr.  Delivering 
from  slavery,  or  servitude. 
DISENTHRALL'MENT.n.  Liberation 
from     bondage;     emancipation    from 
slavery. 

D1SENTHRONE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  en- 
throne.] To  dethrone;  to  depose  from 
sovereign  authority ;  as,  to  disenthrone 
a  king. 

DISENTHRONED,  pp.  Deposed;  de- 
prived of  sovereign  power. 
DISENTHRONING,  ppr.  Deposing; 
depriving  of  royal  authority. 
DISENTITLE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  title. 
DISENTITLED,    pp.     Deprived     of 
title. 

DISENTRXNCE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  en- 
trance.] To  awaken  from  a  trance,  or 
from  deep  sleep;  to  arouse  from  a 
revery. 


DISENTRANC'ED,     pp.     Awakened  | 
from  a  trance,  sleep,  or  revery. 

DISENTRANC'ING,  ppr.  Arousing 
from  a  trance,  sleep,  or  revery. 

DISESPOUSE,  v.  t.  (disespouz'.)  [dis 
and  espouse.]  To  separate  after  es- 
pousal or  plighted  faith ;  to  divorce. 

DISESPOUS'ED,  pp.  Separated  after 
espousal ;  released  from  obligation  to 
marry. 

DISESPOUS'ING,  ppr.  Separating 
after  plighted  faith. 

DISESTABLISH,  ti.  t.  To  remove  from 
establishment. 

DISESTEEM',  n.  [dis  and  esteem.] 
Want  of  esteem;  slight  dislike;  disre- 
gard. It  expresses  less  than  hatred  or 
contempt. 

DISESTEEM',  v.  t.  To  dislike  in  a  mo- 
derate degree;  to  consider  with  dis- 
regard, disapprobation,  dislike,  or  slight 
contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  dltettefm. 

Denh'tm. 

DISESTEEM'ED,  pp.  Disliked ;  slight- 
ed. 

DISESTEEM'ING,  ppr.  Disliking; 
slighting. 

DISESTIKA'TION,  n.  Disesteem ;  bad 
repute. 

DISFA'VOUR,  n.  [dis  and  favour.] 
Dislike;  slight  displeasure;  discounte- 
nance ;  unfavourable  regard ;  disesteem ; 
as,  the  conduct  of  the  minister  incurred 
the  disfavour  of  his  sovereign. — 2.  A 
state  of  unacceptableness ;  a  state  in 
which  one  is  not  esteemed  or  favoured, 
or  not  patronized,  promoted,  or  be- 
friended; as,  to  be  in  disfavour  at 
court. — 3.  An  ill  or  disobliging  act;  as, 
no  generous  man  will  do  a  disfavour  to 
the  meanest  of  his  species. 

DISFA'VOUR.e.  (.  To  discountenance; 
to  withdraw  or  withhold  from  one, 
kindness,  friendship,  or  support;  to 
check  or  oppose  by  disapprobation ;  as, 
let  the  man  be  countenanced  or  dis- 
favoured, according  to  his  merits. 

DISFA'VOURED,  pp.  Discountenanc- 
ed;  not  favoured. 

DISFA'VOURER,  n.  One  who  dis- 
countenances. 

DISFA'VOURING,  ppr.  Discounte- 
nancing. 

DISFEATURE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
features ;  to  disfigure. 

DISFIGURA'TION,  n.  [See  DISFIG- 
URE.] The  act  of  disfiguring,  or  mar- 
ring external  form. — 2.  The  state  of 
being  disfigured;  some  degree  of  de- 
formity. 

DISFIG'URE,  n.  [dis  and  figure.]  To 
change  to  a  worse  form;  to  mar  exter- 
nal figure;  to  impair  shape  or  form 
and  render  it  less  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  limb  disfigures  the 
body. — 2.  To  mar;  to  impair;  to  injure 
beauty,  symmetry,  or  excellence. 
DISFIG'URED,  pp.  Changed  to  a 
worse  form;  impaired  in  form  or  ap- 
pearance. 

DISFIG'UREMENT,  n.  Change  of  ex- 
ternal form  to  the  worse  ;  defacement 
of  beauty. 

DISFIG'URER.n.  One  who  disfigures. 

DISFIG'URING,    ppr.     Injuring    the 

form  or  shape;  impairing  the  beauty 

of  form. 

DISFOREST.  See  DISAFFOREST. 
DISFRANCHISE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  fran- 
chise.] To  deprive  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen ;  to  de- 
prive of  chartered  rights  and  im- 
munities; to  deprive  of  any  fran- 
chise, as  of  the  right  of  voting  in  elec- 
tions, do. 
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DISFRANCHISED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, or  of  some  particular  franchise. 

DISFRAN'CHISEMENT,  n.  The  act 
of  disfranchising,  or  depriving  of  the 
privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some 
particular  immunity. 

DISFRANCHISING,  ppr.  Depriving 
of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen,  or 
of  some  particular  immunity. 

DISFUR'NISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  furnish.] 
To  deprive  of  furniture;  to  strip  of 
apparatus,  habiliments,  or  equipage. 

DISFUR'NISHED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
furniture;  stripped  of  apparatus. 

DISFUR'NISHING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
furniture  or  apparatus. 

DISGARN'ISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  garnish.] 
To  divest  of  garniture  or  ornaments. 
— 2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  guns 
and  military  apparatus ;  to  degarnish. 

DISGAR'RISON,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
garrison. 

DISGAR'RISONED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
a  garrison. 

DISGAR'RISONING,  ppr.  Depriving 
of  a  garrison. 

DISGAV'EL,  v.  t.  [See  GAVELKIND.] 
To  take  away  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind. 

DISGAV'ELLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the 
tenure  by  gavelkind. 

DISGAV'ELLING,  ppr.  Taking  away 
tenure  by  gavelkind. 

DISGLO'RIFY,  v.  t.  [dis  and  glorify] 
To  deprive  of  glory;  to  treat  with  in- 
dignity. The  participle  disglorified  is 
used  by  Milton;  but  the  word  is  little 
used. 

DISGORGE,  v.  t.  (disgorj'.)  [Fr.  de- 
gorger;  de,  dis,  and  gorge,  the  throat.] 
1.  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  sto- 
mach, throat,  or  mouth ;  to  vomit. — 2. 
To  throw  out  with  violence;  to  dis- 
charge violently  or  in  great  quantities 
from  a  confined  place.  Thus,  volcanoes 
are  said  to  disgorge  streams  of  burning 
lava,  ashes,  and  stones.  Milton's  infer- 
nal rivers  disgorge  their  streams  into  a 
burning  lake. 

DISGORG'ED.pp. Ejected;  discharged 
from  the  stomach  or  mouth;  thrown 
out  with  violence  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

DISGORGE'MENT,  n.  (disgorj'ment.) 
The  act  of  disgorging;  a  vomiting. 

DISGORG'ING,ppr.  Discharging  from 
the  throat  or  mouth ;  vomiting ;  eject- 
ing with  violence  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

DISGRACE,  n.  [dis  and  grace]  A 
state  of  being  out  of  favour;  disfa- 
vour ;  disesteem ;  as,  the  minister  re- 
tired from  court  in  disgrace. — 2.  State 
of  ignominy;  dishonour,  shame. — 3. 
Cause  of  shame ;  as,  to  turn  the  back 
to  the  enemy  is  a  foul  disgrace;  every 
vice  is  a  disgrace  to  a  rational  being. — 
4.f  Act  of  unkindness. 
DISGRACE,  v.  t.  To  put  out  of  favour; 
as,  the  minister  was  disgraced. — 2.  To 
bring  a  reproach  on  ;  to  dishonour  ;  as 
an  agent.  Men  are  apt  to  take  plea- 
sure in  disgracing  an  enemy  and  his 
performances. — 3.  To  bring  to  shame; 
to  dishonour;  to  sink  in" estimation 
as  a  cause;  as,  men  often  boast  of  ac- 
tions which  disgrace  them. 
DISGRACED,  pp.  Put  out  of  favour ; 
brought  under  reproach;  dishon- 
oured. 

DISGRACEFUL,  a.  Shameful;  re- 
proachful; dishonourable;  procuring 
shame  ;  sinking  reputation.  Coward- 
ice is  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  Intem- 
perance and  profaneness  are  disgrace- 


DISGUST 


DISHERISON 


DISHONOUR 


fill  to  a  man,  but  more  disgraceful  to  a 
woman. 

DISGRACEFULLY,  adv.  With  dis- 
grace. 

The  senate  have  cast  you  forth  ditgrace- 
f"Uy-  B.  Jonion. 

2.  Shamefully ;  reproachfully;  igno- 
miniously;  in  a  disgraceful  manner; 
as,  the  troops  fled  disgracefully. 

DISGRACEFULNESS,  n.  Ignominy; 
shamefulness. 

DISGRACER.n.  One  who  disgraces; 
one  who  exposes  to  disgrace ;  one  who 
brings  into  disgrace,  shame,  or  con- 
tempt. 

DISGRACING,  ppr.  Bringing  reproach 
on;  dishonouring. 

DISGRA'CIOUS,  a.  [dis  and  gracious.} 
Ungracious ;  unpleasing. 

DIS'GREGATE,  v.  t.  To  separate  ;  to 
disperse.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISGUISE,  v.  t.  (disgi'ze.)  [Fr.  deguiser; 
de,  dis,  and  guise,  manner.]  1.  To  con- 
ceal by  an  unnsual  habit,  or  mask. 
Men  sometimes  disguise  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  crimes 
without  danger  of  detection.  They 
disguise  their  faces  in  a  masquerade. — 
2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appear- 
ance; to  cloak  by  a  false  show,  by 
false  language,  or  an  artificial  man- 
ner ;  as,  to  disguise  anger,  sentiments, 
or  intentions.  — 3.  To  disfigure;  to 
alter  the  form,  and  exhibit  an  unusual 
appearance. 

They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they 

knew, 

Though  then  ditfuiied  in  death.  Dryden. 
4.  To  disfigure  or  deform  by  liquor ;  to 
intoxicate. 

DISGUISE,  n.  A  counterfeit  habit ;  a 
dress  intended  to  conceal  the  person 
who  wears  it.  By  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, persons  doing  unlawful  acts  in 
disguise  are  subjected  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, and  in  some  cases,  declared  felons. 
—2.  A  false  appearance ;  a  counterfeit 
show ;  an  artificial  or  assumed  appear- 
ance intended  to  deceive  the  beholder. 
A  treacherous  design  is  often  conceal- 
ed under  the  disguise  of  great  candour. 
— 3.  Change  of  manner  by  drink :  in- 
toxication. [Colloquial,] 

DISGUISED,  pp.  Concealed  by  a  coun- 
terfeit habit  or  appearance;  intoxi- 
cated. 

DISGUISEMENT.n.  Dress  of  conceal- 
ment ;  false  appearance. 

DISGUISER,  n.  One  who  disguises 
himself  or  another. — 2.  He  or  that 
which  disfigures. 

DISGUISING,  ppr.  Concealing  by  a 
counterfeit  dress,  or  by  a  false  show  ; 
intoxicating. 

DISGUISING,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a 
false  appearance.— 2.  Theatrical  mum- 
mery or  masking. 

DISGUST',  n.  [Fr.  degout;  de,  dis,  and 
gout,  taste,  L.  guslus.]  1.  Disrelish; 
distaste ;  aversion  to  the  taste  of  food 
or  drink ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  organs  of  taste  by  some- 
thing disagreeable,  and  when  extreme, 
producing  loathing  or  nausea 2.  Dis- 
like ;  aversion  ;  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion in  the  mind  excited  by  something 
offensive  in  the  manners,  conduct,  lan- 
guage, or  opinions  of  others.  Thus 
obs(  enity  in  language  and  clownishness 
in  behaviour  excite  disgust 

DISGUST',  v.  t.  To  excite  aversion  in 
the  stomach ;  to  offend  the  taste.— 2. 
To  displease;  to  offend  the  mind  or 
moral  taste ;  with  at  or  with;  as,  to  be 
disgusted  at  foppery,  or  with  vulgar 


manners.     To  disgust  from  is  unusual 
and  hardly  legitimate. 
DISGUST'ED.pp.  Displeased ;  offend- 
ed. 

DISGUST'FUL,   a.    Offensive  to  the 
taste ;  nauseous  ;  exciting  aversion  in 
the  natural  or  moral  taste. 
DISGUST'ING,  ppr.  Provoking  aver- 
sion ;  offending  the  taste. — 2.  a.  Pro- 
voking dislike:    odious;   hateful;    as, 
disgusting  servility. 
DISGUST'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 

to  give  disgust. 

DISH,  n.  [Sax.  disc,  a  dish,  and  dixas, 
dishes;  Lat.  discus;  Gr.  },»«»,-:  Fr. 
disque;  W.  disgyl.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  dish  and  desk,  and  seems  to  signify 
something  flat,  plain  or  extended.]  1. 
A  broad  open  vessel,  made  of  various 
materials,  used  for  serving  up  meat 
and  various  kinds  of  food  at  the  table. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  deep  hollow 
vessel  for  liquors. — 2.  The  meat  or 
provisions  served  in  a  dish.  Hence, 
any  particular  kind  of  food: 

I  have  here  a  dM  of  doves.  S/iak. 

We  say,  a  dish  of  veal  or  venison  ;  a 
cold  dish;  a  warm  dish;  a  delicious 
dish — 3.  Among  miners,  a  trough  in 
which  ore  is  measured,  about  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  four  deep,  and  six 
wide.— Dishes,  in  farming,  are  hollow 
places  in  the  fields  in  which  water  lies. 

DISH,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  dish ;  as,  the 
meat  is  all  dished,  and  ready  for  the 
table. — 2.  Among  mech.,  to  make  con- 
cave ;  a  carriage  wheel  is  said  to  be 
dished  when  the  spokes  are  inclined  to 
the  nave,  so  that  the  wheel  is  concave 
on  one  side,  or  of  the  form  of  a  dish, 
while  the  other  side,  which  is  placed 
next  the  carriage,  is  convex. —  To  dish 
out,  is  to  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. — 
In  cant  language,  to  dish,  signifies  to 
destroy ;  to  render  useless ;  to  damage: 
to  ruin. 

DISH'-€LOTH,  >  n.      A    cloth    used 

DISH'-€LOUT,  f  for  washing  and 
wiping  dishes. 

DISH'- WASHER,  n.  The  name  of  a 
bird,  the  mergus. 

DISH'- WATER,  n.  Water  in  which 
dishes  are  washed. 

DISHABIL'LE,  >  n.     (disabil'.)      [Fr. 

DESHABIL'LE,  /  deshabille;  des  and 
habiller,  to  dress.  See  HABIT.]  An 
undress;  a  loose  negligent  dress  for 
the  morning.  Dryden  uses  the  word 
as  a  participle,  "  Queens  are  not  to  be 
too  negligently  dressed  or  dishabille." 
In  this  use  he  is  not  followed.  To 
be  in  dishabille  is  to  be  negligently 

dressed. 

DISHAB'IT.t  v.  t.  To  drive  from  a 
habitation. 

DISHARMO'NIOUS,  a.  Incongruous. 
[See  UNHABMONIOUS.J 

DISHAR'MON  Y.fn.  [dis  And  harmony.] 
Want  of  harmony;  discord;  incon- 
gruity. 

DISHEART'EN,  v.  t.  (dishart'n.)  [dis 
and  heart.]  To  discourage;  to  deprive 
of  courage ;  to  depress  the  spirits  ;  to 
deject ;  to  impress  with  fear  ;  as,  it  is 
weakness  to  be  disheartened  by  small 
obstacles. 

DISHEARTENED,  pp.  (dishart'ned.) 
Discouraged;  depressed  in  spirits; 
cast  down. 

DISHEARTENING,  ppr.  (dishart'n- 
ing.)  Discouraging;  depressing  the 
spirits. 

DISH'ED,  pp.  Put  in  a  dish  or  dishes. 

DISHEIR,t  v.  t.  (diza're.)  To  debar 
from  inheriting. 

DISHER'ISON.n.  [SeeDisnERii  1  The 
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act  of  disinheriting,  or  cutting  off  from 
inheritance. 

DISHER'IT,  r.  t.  [Fr.  desheriter;  des, 
i    dis,  and  heriter.     See  HEIR.]     To  dis- 
inherit ;  to  cut  off  from  the  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance.     [See 
I    DISINHERIT,  which  is  more  generally 
used.] 

DISHER'ITANCE,  n.  The  state  of  dis- 
heriting,  or  of  being  disinherited. 

DISHER'ITED,  pp.  Cut  off  from  an 
inheritance  or  hereditary  succession. 

DISHEH'ITING)OT)r.  Cutting  off  from 
an  inheritance. 

DISHEVEL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  decheveler;  de, 
dis,  and  cheveu,  hair,  chevelu,  hairy,  L. 
capillus]  To  spread  the  hair  loosely  ; 
to  suffer  the  hair  of  the  head  to  hang 
negligently,  and  to  flow  without  con- 
finement; used  chiefly  in  the  passive 
participle. 

DISHEVEL,  r.  i.  To  spread  in  dis- 
order. 

DISHEVELLED,  pp.  or  a.  Hanging 
loosely  and  negligently  without  con- 
finement; flowing  in  disorder;  as,  dis- 
hevetted  locks. 

DISHEVELLING,  ppr.  Spreading 
loosely. 

DISH'ING,  ppr.  [See  DISH.]  Putting 
in  a  dish  or  dishes — 2.  a.  Concave; 
having  the  hollow  form  of  a  dish. 

DISH'ING- WHEELS,  n.  Wheels  which 
are  concave  on  one  side,  having  the 
spokes  inclined  to  the  nave. 

DISHON'EST,  a.  (dizon'est.)  [dis  and 
honest.]  Void  of  honesty ;  destitute  of 
probity,  integrity,  or  good  faith;  faith- 
less ;  fraudulent ;  knavish  ;  having  or 
exercising  a  disposition  to  deceive, 
cheat  and  defraud;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  dishonest  man. — 2.  Proceeding 
from  fraud  or  marked  by  it;  fraudu- 
lent ;  knavish ;  as,  a  dishonest  transac- 
tion.—  3.  Disgraced;  dishonoured; 

from  the  sense  in  Latin. 

Dithonett  with  lopped  arms  the  youth 

appears.  Dryden. 

4.  Disgraceful ;  ignominious ;  from  the 
Latin  sense. 

Inglorious  triumphs,  and  ditftonett  scars. 
Pope. 

5.  Unchaste ;  lewd. 
DISHON'ESTLY,    adv.    (dizon'estly.) 

In  a  dishonest  manner ;  without  good 
faith,  probity,  or  integrity ;  with  frau- 
dulent views  ;  knavishly. — 2.  Lewdly  ; 
unchastely. 

DISHON'ESTY,  n.  (dizon'esty.)  Want 
of  probity,  or  integrity  in  principle; 
faithlessness ;  a  disposition  to  cheat  or 
defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray ;  ap- 
plied to  persons. — 2.  Violation  of  trust 
or  of  justice;  fraud;  treachery;  any 
deviation  from  probity  or  integrity ; 
applied  to  acts. — 3.  Unchastity  ;  incon- 
tinence; lewdness. — 1.  Deceit;  wick- 
edness; shame;  2  Cor.  iv. 

DISHON'ORARY,  a.  (dizon'orary.) 
Bringing  dishonour  on ;  tending  to  dis- 
grace ;  lessening  reputation. 

DISHON'OUR,  n.  (dizon'or.)  [dis  and 
honour]  Reproach;  disgrace;  igno- 
miny ;  shame ;  whatever  constitutes  a 
stain  or  blemish  in  the  reputation. 

It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  gee  the  king's 
dishonour;  Ezra  iv. 

It  may  express  less  than  ignominy  and 
infamy. 

DISHON'OUR,  v.  t.  To  disgrace;  to 
bring  reproach  or  shame  on ;  to  stain 
the  character  of;  to  lessen  reputation. 
The  duellist  dishonours  himself  to 
maintain  his  honour.  The  impunity  of 
the  crimes  of  great  men  dishonours  the 
administration  of  the  laws. — 2.  To 
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treat  with  indignity. — 3.  To  violate  the 
chastity   of;    to   debauch. — 4.  To  re-  [ 
fuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay ;  as,  to 
dishonour  a  bill  of  exchange, 

DISHON'OUIIABLE,  a.  Shameful ; 
reproachful ;  base ;  vile  ;  bringing 
shame  on ;  staining  the  character,  and 
lessening  reputation.  Every  act  of 
meanness,  and  every  vice  is  dishonour- 
able.— 2.  Destitute  of  honour;  as,  a 
dishonourable  man. — 3.  In  a  state  of 
neglect  or  disesteem. 

He  that  is  dishonourable  in  riches,  how 
much  more  in  poverty?  Eccleriasttcti*. 

DISHONOURABLY,  adv.  Reproach- 
fully ;  in  a  dishonourable  manner. 

DISHONOURED,  pp.  Disgraced ; 
brought  into  disrepute. 

DISHON'OURER,  n.  One  who  dishon- 
ours or  disgraces  ;  one  who  treats  an- 
other with  indignity. 

DISHONOURING,  ppr.  Disgracing ; 
bringing  into  disrepute  ;  treating  with 
indignity. 

DISHORN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  horn.]  To 
deprive  of  horns. 

DISHORN'ED,  pp.  Stripped  of  horns. 

DISHORN'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
horw 

DISIIU'MOUR,  n.  [dis  and  humour.'] 
Peevishness ;  ill  humour. 

DISIMPARK.',  v.  t.  [dis,  in  and  park.] 
To  free  from  the  barriers  of  a  park ; 
to  free  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 
[Lit.  u».\ 

DISIMPROVEMENT,  n.  [dis  and  im- 
provement.] Reduction  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state ;  the  contrary  to  im- 
provement or  'melioration;  as,  the  dis- 
improvement  rf  the  earth.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISINCAR'  JERATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  in- 
carcerate.] To  liberate  from  prison  ; 
to  set  fro-  from  confinement.  [Not 
nut.  us.] 

DISINCLINATION,  n.  [dis  and  in- 
clination.] Want  of  inclination ;  want 
of  propensity,  desire,  or  affection ; 
slight  dislike ;  aversion ;  expressing 
less  than  hate. 

Disappointment  gave  him   a   disinclina- 
tion to  the  fair  sex.  Arbuthnot. 

DISINCLINE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  incline.] 
To  excite  dislike  or  slight  aversion ;  to 
make  disaffected ;  to  alienate  from. 
His  timidity  disinclined  him  from  such 
an  arduous  enterprise. 

DISINCLINED,  pp.  Not  inclined; 
averse. 

DISINCLINING,  ppr.  Exciting  dislike 
or  slight  aversion. 

D1SINCLOSE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inclose] 
To  open  an  inclosure  ;  to  throw  open 
what  has  been  inclosed ;  to  dispark. 

DISINCORPORATE,  D.  (.  To  deprive 
of  corporate  powers;  to  disunite  a 
corporate  body,  or  an  established  so- 
ciety.— 2.  To  detach  or  separate  from 
a  corporation  or  society. 

DISINCOR'PORATED,  pp.  Deprived 
of  corporate  powers. 

DISINCORPORATING,  ppr.  De- 
priving of  corporate  powers. 

DISINCORPORA'TION,  n.  Depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
corporation. 

DISINFECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  infect.]  To 
cleanse  from  infection  ;  to  purify  from 
contagious  matter. 

DISINFECT'ED,  pp.  Cleansed  from 
infection. 

DISINFECT'ING,  ppr.  Purifying  from 
infection. — Disinfecting  liquor,  solution 
of  chloride  of  soda,  or  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

DISINFEC'TION,  n.  Purification  from 
infecting  matter. 


DISINGENU'ITY,  n.  [dis  and  ingenu- 
ity.] Meanness  of  artifice;  unfairness; 
disingenuousness;  want  of  candour. 
[This  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all, 
in  the  sense  here  explained.  [See  IN- 
GKNUITY.]  We  now  use  in  lieu  of  it, 
disingenuousness.  ] 

DISINGENUOUS,  a.  [dis  and  ingenu- 
ous.] Unfair ;  not  open,  frank,  and 
candid ;  meanly  artful ;  illiberal ;  ap- 
plied to  persons — 2.  Unfair;  meanly 
artful;  unbecoming  true  honour  and 
dignity ;  as,  disingenuous  conduct ;  dis- 
ingenuous schemes. 

DISINGENUOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  disin- 
genuous manner;  unfairly;  not  openly 
and  candidly ;  with  secret  manage- 
ment, 

DISINGENUOUSNESS,  n.  Unfair- 
ness ;  want  of  candour  ;  low  craft ;  as, 
the  disingenuousness  of  a  man,  or  of  his 
mind. — 2.  Characterized  by  unfairness, 
as  conduct  or  practices. 

DISINHAB'ITED,  pp.  Deprived  of  in- 
habitants. 

DISINHER'ISON,  n.  [dis  and  inherit.'] 
The  act  of  cutting  off  from  hereditary 
succession;  the  act  of  disinheriting. — . 
2.  The  state  of  being  disinherited. 

DISINHERIT,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inherit.'] 
To  cut  off  from  hereditary  right ;  to 
deprive  of  an  inheritance;  to  prevent, 
as  an  heir  from  coming  into  possession 
of  any  property  or  right,  which,  by 
law  or  custom,  would  devolve  on  him 
in  the  course  of  descent.  A  father 
sometimes  disinherits  his  children  by 
will.  In  England,  the  crown  is  descend- 
ible to  the  eldest  child,  who  cannot  be 
disinherited  by  the  will  of  the  parent. 

DISINHERITED,  pp.  Cut  off  from  an 
inheritance. 

DISINHERITING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
an  hereditary  estate  or  right. 

DISINHCME,  ».  *.  To  disinter 

DISIN'TEGRABLE,  a.  [dis  and  inte- 
ger.] That  may  be  separated  into  in- 
tegrant parts;  capable  of  disintegra- 
tion. 

Argillo-calcite  is  readily  disintegrate  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Kirwan. 

DISINTEGRATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inte- 
ger.] To  separate  the  integrant  parts 
of. 

Marlites  are  not  diiintegrated  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  at  least  in  six  years. 
Kirwan. 

DISINTEGRATED,  pp.  Separated 
into  integrant  parts  without  chemical 
action. 

DISINTEGRATING, ppr.  Separating 
into  integrant  parts. 

DISINTEGRATION,  n.  The  act  of 
separating  integrant  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  decom- 
position or  the  separation  of  constituent 
parts.  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  by 
atmospheric  action. 

DISINTER',  v.  t.  [dis  and  inter.]  To 
take  out  of  a  grave,  or  out  of  the 
earth  ;  as,  to  disinter  a  dead  body  that 
is  buried. — 2.  To  take  out  as  from  a 
grave;  to  bring  from  obscurity  into 
view. 

The  philosopher — may  be  concealed  in  a 
plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might 
have  disinterred.  [  Unutital.]  Addison. 

DISINTERESSED,        )    See    DISIN- 

DISINTERESSMENT,  ]     TBEESTEU, 

&c. 

DISINTEREST,  n.  [dis  and  interest] 
What  is  contrary  to  the  interest  or  ad- 
vantage; disadvantage;  injury.  [Lit- 
tle used  or  not  at  all.] — 2.  Indifference 
to  profit;  want  of  regard  to  private 
advantage. 
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DISINTEREST,  v.  t.  To  disengage 
from  private  interest  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. [Lit.  us.] 

DISINTERESTED,  a.  Uninterested; 
indifferent;  free  from  self-interest; 
having  no  personal  interest  or  private 
advantage  in  a  question  or  affair.  It 
is  important  that  a  judge  should  be 
perfectly  disinterested. — 2.  Not  influ- 
enced or  dictated  by  private  advantage; 
as,  a  disinterested  decision.  [This  word 
is  more  generally  used  than  uninter- 
ested.] 

DISINTERESTEDLY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
interested manner. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS,  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  having  no  personal 
interest  or  private  advantage  in  a  ques- 
tion or  event;  freedom  from  bias  or 
prejudice,  on  account  of  private  inter- 
est; indifference. 

DISINTERESTING,  a.  Uninterest- 
ing. [The  latter  is  the  word  now 
used.] 

DISINTER'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
interring, or  taking  out  of  the  earth. 

DISINTER'RED,  pp.  Taken  out  of 
the  earth  or  grave. 

DISINTER'RING.ppr.  Taking  out  of 
the  earth,  or  out  of  a  grave. 

DISINTHRALL'.v.  t.  [disunAinthrall.] 
To  liberate  from  slavery,  bondage,  or 
servitude ;  to  free  or  rescue  from  op- 
pression. 

DISINTHRALL'ED.pp.  Set  free  from 
bondage. 

DISINTHRALL'ING.ppr.  Delivering 
from  slavery  or  servitude. 

DISINTHRALL'MENT,  n.  Liberation 
from  bondage  ;  emancipation  from 
slavery. 

DISINURE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inure.]  To 
deprive  of  familiarity  or  custom. 

DISINCRED,  pp.  Deprived  of  familial- 
custom. 

DISINVITE,  v.  t.  To  recall  an  invita- 
tion. 

DISINVITING,  ppr.  Retracting  an  in- 
vitation. 

DISINVOLVE,  v.  t.  (disinvolv'.)  [dis 
and  involve.]  To  uncover;  to  unfold 
or  unroll ;  to  disentangle. 

DISINVOLV'ED, pp.  Unfolded;  dis- 
entangled. 

DISINVOLV'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from 
entanglement. 

DISJEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  overthrow- 
ing or  dissipating. 

DISJOIN,  v.  t.  [dis  and  join.]  To  part ; 
to  disunite;  to  separate;  to  sunder. 

DISJOINED,  pp.  Disunited;  sepa- 
rated. 

DISJOINING,  ppr.  Disuniting;  se- 
vering. 

DISJOINT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  joint.]  To 
separate  a  joint ;  to  separate  parts 
united  by  joints;  as,  to  disjoint  the 
limbs ;  to  disjoint  bones  ;  to  disjoint 
a  fowl  in  carving. — 2.  To  put  out  of 
joint;  to  force  out  of  its  socket;  to 
dislocate — '3.  To  separate  at  junctures ; 
to  break  at  the  part  where  things  are 
united  by  cement ;  as,  disjointed  co- 
lumns.— 4.  To  break  in  pieces;  to  se- 
parate united  parts;  as,  to  disjoint  an 
edifice ;  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  ship. 
— 5.  To  break  the  natural  order  and 
relations  of  a  thing;  to  make  incoher- 
ent; as,  a  disjointed  speech. 
DISJOINT',  v.  i.  To  fall  in  pieces. 
DISJOINT',  a.  Disjointed. 
DISJOINTED,  pp.  Separated  at  the 
joints;  parted  limb  from  limb;  carved; 
put  out  of  joint;  not  coherent. 
DISJOINTED,  a.  Unconnected ;  inco- 
herent ;  as,  a  disjointed  discourse. 


DISLIKE 


DISLOYALTY 


DISMEMBER 


DISJpINT'EDNESS,n.  State  of  being 
disjointed. 

pISJOINT'ING,  ppr.  Separating 
joints;  disjoining  limb  from  limb; 
breaking  at  the  seams  or  junctures; 
rendering  incoherent. 

DISJOINT'LY,  adv.  In  a  divided  state. 

DISJUDICA'TION.f  n.  [L.  dijudica- 
tio.]  Judgment ;  determination. 

DISJUNCT',  a.  [L.  disjunctus,  disjungo; 
dis  and  jungo,  to  join.]  Disjoined ;  se- 
parated. 

DISJUNCTION,  n.  [L.  disjunct™.] 
The  act  of  disjoining ;  disunion ;  sepa- 
ration ;  a  parting ;  as,  the  disjunction 

>jof  soul  and  body. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  a.  Separating;  dis- 
joining.— 2.  Incapable  of  union.  [Un- 
usual.]— 3.  In  gram.,  a  disjunctive  con- 
junction or  connective,  is  a  word  which 
unites  sentences  or  the  parts  of  dis- 
course in  construction,  but  disjoins  the 
sense,  noting  an  alternative  or  opposi- 
tion ;  as,  I  love  him,  or  I  fear  him ;  I 
neither  love  him,  nor  fear  him. — 4.  In 
logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition,  is  one 
in  which  the  parts  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  by  means  of  disjunctives;  as,  it 
is  either  day  or  night.  A  disjunctive 
syllogism,  is  when  the  major  proposi- 
tion is  disjunctive  ;  as,  the  earth  move* 
in  a  circle,  or  an  ellipsis;  but  it  does 
not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves 
in  an  ellipsis. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  n.  A  word  that  dis- 
joins; as,  or,  nor,  neither. 

DISJUNCTIVELY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
junctive manner;  separately. 

DISK,  n.  [L.  discus.  See  DISH  and 
DESK.]  1.  The  body  and  face  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to 
us  on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and  face 
of  the  earth  as  it  appears  to  a  specta- 
tor in  the  moon. — '2.  A  quoit;  a  piece 
of  stone,  iron,  or  copper,  inclining  to 
an  oval  figure,  which  the  ancients 
hurled  by  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong 
tied  round  the  person's  hand,  and  put 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

Some  whirl  the  ditk,  and  some  the  jav'lin 
dart.  Puff 

3.  In  boi.,  the  whole  surface  of  a  leaf ; 
the  central  part  of  a  radiate  compound 
flower.  Certain  bodiesor  projections  si- 
tuated between  the  base  of  the  stamens 
and  the  base  of  the  ovary,  but  forming 
part  with  neither,  and  taking  a  variety 
of  forms.  The  disk  is  usually  supposed 
to  consist  of  rudimentary  stamens. 
Epiffi/nous  dish,  that  which  is  observed 
upon  the  summit  of  the  ovary  when  the 
latter  is  inferior ;  as  in  the  Umbelli- 
feras.  Hypogynous  dish,  that  which  is 
under  the  ovary.  Perigynous  disk,  one 
formed  by  a  more  or  less  thick  fleshy 
substance  spread  out  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  calyx  ;  as  in  the  cherry  and 
almond. 

DISKINDNESS,  n.  [dis  and  kindness.] 
Want  of  kindness;  unkindness;  want 
of  affection. — 2.  Ill  turn  ;  injury  ;  de- 
triment. 

DISLIKE,  n.  [dis  and  like.]  Disappro- 
bation ;  disinclination;  displeasure; 
aversion  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  hatred. 
A  man  shows  his  dislike  to  measures 
which  he  disapproves,  to  a  proposal 
which  he  is  disinclined  to  accept,  and 
to  food  which  he  does  not  relish.  All 
wise  and  good  men  manifest  their  dis- 
like to  folly.— 2.  f  Discord;  disagree- 
ment. 

DISLIKE,  v.t.  To  disapprove;  to  re- 
gard with  some  aversion  or  displea- 
sure. We  dislike  proceedings  which 
we  deem  wrong ;  we  dislike  persons  of 


evil  habits ;  we  dislike  whatever  gives 
us  pain. — 2.  To  disrelish;  to  regard 
witli  some  disgust;  as,  to  dislike  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food. 

DISLIKED,  pp.  Disapproved;  disre- 
lished. 

DISLlKEFlJL,t  a.  Disliking;  disaf- 
fected. 

DISLIKEN,  ».  t.    To  make  unlike. 

DISLIKENED,  pp.     Made  unlike. 

DISLIKENESS,  n.  [dis  and  likeness.} 
Unlikeness;  want  of  resemblance;  dis- 
similitude. 

DISLIKER,  n.  One  who  disapproves, 
or  disrelishes. 

DISLIKING, ppr.  Disapproving;  dis- 
relishing. 

DISLIMB',  v.  t.  (dislim'.)  To  tear  the 
limbs  from. 

DISLIMB'ED.pp.  Torn  limb  from  limb. 

DISLIMN'.t  v.  t.  (dislim'.)  To  strike 
out  of  a  picture. 

DIS'LOCATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  locate,  L. 
locus,  place ;  Fr.  disloquer;  It.  dislo- 
care.]  To  displace ;  to  put  out  of  its 
proper  place;  particularly,  to  put  out 
of  joint;  to  disjoint;  to  move  a  bone 
from  its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  ar- 
ticulation. 

DIS'LOCATE,  a.  Dislocated. 

DIS'LOCATED,  pp.  Removed  from  its 
proper  place ;  put  out  of  joint. 

DIS'LOCATING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of 
its  proper  place,  or  out  of  joint. 

DISLOCA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing from  its  proper  place;  particularly, 
the  act  of  removing  or  forcing  a  bone 
from  its  socket ;  luxation.  When  dis- 
location takes  place  as  the  result  of 
violence,  it  is  called  primitive  or  acci- 
dental; and  when  it  happens  as  a  con- 
sequence of  disease,  which  has  de 
stroyed  the  textures  forming  the  joint, 
it  is  called  consecutive  or  spontaneous. 
— 2.  The  state  of  being  displaced — 3. 
A  joint  displaced. — 4.  In  geol.,  the  dis- 
placement of  parts  of  rocks,  or  por- 
tions of  strata,  from  the  situations 
which  they  originally  occupied. 

DISLODGE,  v.  t.  (dislodj'.)  [dis  and 
lodge.}  To  remove  or  drive  from  a 
lodge  or  place  of  rest;  to  drive  from 
the  place  where  a  thing  naturally  rests 
or  inhabits.  Shells  resting  in  the  sea 
at  a  considerable  depth,  are  not  dis- 
lodged by  storms. — 2.  To  drive  from  a 
place  of  retirement  or  retreat;  as,  to 
dislodge  a  cony  or  a  deer. — 3.  To  drive 
from  any  place  of  rest  or  habitation,  or 
from  any  station ;  as,  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  their  quarters,  from  a  hill 
or  wall. — 4.  To  remove  an  army  to 
other  quarters. 

DISLOD6E',  «.  t.  To  go  from  a  place 
of  rest. 

DISLODG'ED,  pp.  Driven  from  a 
lodge  or  place  of  rest ;  removed  from 
a  place  of  habitation,  or  from  any  sta- 
tion. 

D1SLOD6'ING,  ppr.  Driving  from  a 
lodge,  from  a  place  of  rest  or  retreat, 
or  from  any  station. 

DISLOY'AL,  a.  [dis  and  loyal.]  1.  Not 
true  to  allegiance ;  false  to  a  sovereign ; 
faithless  ;  as,  a  disloyal  subject. — 2. 
False  ;  perfidious  ;  treacherous ;  as,  a 
disloyal  knave. — 3.  Not  true  to  the 
marriage  bed. — 4.  False  in  love;  not 
constant. 

DISLOY'ALLY,  adv.  In  a  disloyal 
manner ;  with  violation  of  faith  or  duty 
to  a  sovereign;  faithlessly;  perfidiously. 

DISLOY'ALTY,  n.  Want  of  fidelity  to 
a  sovereign;  violation  of  allegiance,  or 
duty  to  a  prince  or  sovereign  authori- 
ty.—2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love.    [Dis- 
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lot/ally  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
our  first  definition  ;  loyalty  also.] 

DIS'MAL,  a.  (s  as  z.)  Dark;  gloomy; 
as,  a  dismal  shade. — 2.  Sorrowful ;  dire ; 
horrid;  melancholy;  calamitous;  un- 
fortunate; as,  a  dismal  accident;  dis- 
mal effects.— 3.  Frightful;  horrible; 
as,  a  dismal  scream. 

DIS'MALLY,  adv.  Gloomily ;  horribly : 
sorrowfully;  uncomfortably. 

DIS'MALNESS,  n.  Gloominess;  hor- 
ror. 

DISMAN'TLE,  ».  t.  [dis  and  mantle; 
Fr.  demanteler.]  1.  To  deprive  of  dress ; 
to  strip;  to  divest. — 2.  To  loose;  to 
throw  open.— 3.  More  generally,  to  de- 
prive or  strip  of  apparatus  or  furni- 
ture; to  unrig;  as,  to  dismantle  a  ship. 
4.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  military  fur- 
niture; as,  to  dismantle  a  fortress.  — 5. 
To  deprive  of  outworks  or  forts;  as, 
to  dismantle  a  town. — 6.  To  break 
down;  as,  his  nose  dismrmfled.  f  Vnl<iar.  I 

DISMAN'TLED,  pp.  Divested;  strip- 
ped of  furniture;  unrigged. 

DISMANTLING',  ppr.  Stripping  of 
dress;  depriving  of  apparatus  or  furni- 
ture. 

DISMASK',  v.  t.  [dis  and  mask;  Fr. 
demasquer.]  To  strip  off  a  mask;  to 
uncover;  to  remove  that  which  con- 
ceals. 

DISMASK'ED,  pp.  Divested  of  a  mask ; 
stripped  of  cohering  or  disguise;  un- 
covered. 

DISMASK'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  of  a 
mask  or  covering. 

DISMAST",  v.  t.  [dis  and  mast;  Fr.  de- 
mater.]  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts ; 
to  break  and  carry  away  the  masts 
from ;  as,  a  storm  dismasted  the  ship. 

DISMAST'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  a  mast 
or  masts. 

DISMXST'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  of 
masts. 

DISMAST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
masting; the  state  of  being  dismasted 

DISMAY,  v.  t.  [Sp,  desmauar;  Port. 
desmaiar;  probably  formed  by  des  and 
the  Teutonic  maaan,  to  be  strong  or 
able.  The  sense  then  is  to  deprive  of 
strength.  Sp.  desmayarse,  to  faint;  It. 
smaaarsi,  to  despond.]  To  deprive  of 
that  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which 
constitutes  courage;  to  discourage;  to 
dishearten ;  to  sink  or  depress  the 
spirits  or  resolution ;  hence,  to  affright 
or  terrify. 

Bo  strong,  and  of  good  courage  ;  be  Dot 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  Josh.  i. 

DISMAY,  n.  [Sp.  desmayo;  Port,  des- 
maio,  a  swoon  or  fainting  fit.]  Fall  or 
loss  of  courage ;  a  sinking  of  the  spirits ; 
depression  ;  dejection ;  a  yielding  to 
fear;  that  loss  of  firmness  which  is 
effected  by  fear  or  terror;  fear  im- 
pressed; terror  felt. 

And  each 

In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  rlittnay. 
Milton. 

DISMAYED,  pp.  Disheartened;  de- 
prived of  courage. 

DISMAYEDNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
dismayed;  dejection  of  courage;  dis- 
piritedness.  [^1  useless  word,  and  not 
used.] 

DISMAYFUL,  a.  Full  of  dismay. 

DISMAYING,  Mir.  Depriving  of  cou- 
rage. 

DISME, )  n.    [Fr.]    A   tenth   part ;    a 

DIME,    f   tithe. 

DISMEM'BER,  v.  I.  [dis  and  member.] 
To  divide  limb  from  limb ;  to  separate 
a  member  from  the  body;  to  tear  or 
cut  in  pieces;  to  dilacerate;  to  muti- 
late. 


DISMOUNTED 


DISOBLIGED 


DISORDERLY 


Fowls  obscene  ditmemtiered  his  remains. 
Pope. 

2.  To  separate  a  part  from  the  main 
body ;  to  divide ;  to  sever ;  as,  to  dis- 
member an  empire,  kingdom,  or  repub- 
lic. Poland  was  dismembered  by  the 
neighbonring  powers. 
DISMEM'BERED,  pp.  Divided  mem- 
ber from  member ;  torn  or  cut  in  pieces ; 
divided  by  the  separation  of  a  part  from 
the  main  body.  In  her.,  a  term  applied 
to  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor  legs  ; 
and  also  to  lions  and  other  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 
DISMEM'BERING,  ppr.  Separating  a 
limb  or  limbs  from  the  body;  dividing  by 
taking  a  part  or  parts  from  the  body. 
DISMEM'BERING,  n.  Mutilation. 
DISMEM'BERMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
severing  a  limb  or  limbs  from  the  body ; 
the  act  of  tearing  or  cutting  in  pieces; 
mutilation;  the  act  of  severing  a  part 
from  the  main  body  ;  division ;  separa- 
tion. 

He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  ditmem- 
berment  of  the  republic. 

Hirt.  of  Poland.  F.nryc. 
DISMET'TLED,  a.  Destitute  of  fire 
or  spirit.  [Not  ma.  us.] 
DISMISS',  ».  t.  [L.  dimissus,  dimitto; 
di,  dis,  and  mitto;  to  send;  Fr.  demet- 
tre.]  1.  To  send  away ;  properly,  to 
give  leave  of  departure ;  to  permit  to 
depart ;  implying  authority  in  a  person 
to  retain  or  keep.  The  town  clerk  dis- 
missed the  assembly ;  Acts  six. — 2.  To 
discard ;  to  remove  from  office,  service, 
or  employment.  The  king  dismisses  his 
ministers ;  the  master  dismisses  his  ser- 
vant; and  the  employer  his  workmen. 
Officers  are  dismissed  from  service,  and 
students  from  college. — 3.  To  send;  to 
despatch. 

He  ditmitted  ambassadors  from  Pekin  to 
Tooshoo  Looraboo.  [Improper.]  Encyc. 
4.  To  send  or  remove  from  a  docket; 
to  discontinue ;  as,  to  dismiss  a  bill  in 
chancery. 

DISMISS',t  n.   Discharge ;  dismission. 
DISMISS' AL,  n.   Dismission. 
DISMISS'ED,  pp.   Sent  away;  permit- 
ted to  depart ;  removed  from  office  or 
employment. 
DISMISS'ING,ppr.  Sending  away;  giv- 
ing leave   to   depart;  removing   from 
office  or  service. 
DISMIS'SION,  n.  [L.  dimissio.]  1.  The 
act  of  sending  away ;  leave  to  depart ; 
as,  the  dismission  of  the  grand  jury. — 
2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ; 
discharge,  either  with  honour  or  dis- 
grace.— 3.f  An  act  requiring  depar- 
ture.— 4.  Removal  of  a  suit  in  equity. 
DISMISS'IVE,  a.   Giving  dismission. 
DISMORT'GAGE,  v.  t.  (dismor'gage.) 
To  redeem  from  mortgage. 
DISMORT'GAGED,   pp.     Redeemed 
from  mortgage. 
DISMORTGA6lNG,ppr.  Redeeming 
from  mortgage. 
DISMOUNT',  v.  i.  [dis  and  mount;  Fr. 
demonter.]    1.  To  alight  from  a  horse 
to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a  rider  from 
a  beast;   as,  the   officer   ordered  his 
troops  to   dismount. — 2.   To    descend 
from  an  elevation. 
DISMOUNT',  v.t.  To  throw  or  remove 
from  a  horse ;  to  unhorse ;  as,  the  sol- 
dier dismounted  his  adversary. — 2.  To 
throw  or  bring  down  from  any  eleva 
tion. — 3.  To  throw  or  remove'  cannon 
or  other  artillery  from  their  carriages 
or  to  break  the  carriages  or  wheels 
and  render  guns  useless. 
DISMOUNT'ED,  pp.  Thrown  from  £ 
horse,  or  from  an  elevation ;  unhorsec 
I. 


or  removed  from  horses  by  order  ;  as, 
dismounted  troops.  Applied  to  horses, 
it  signifies  unfit  for  service.  —  2.  Thrown 
or  removed  from  carriages. 

DISMOUNTING,  ppr.  Throwingfrom 
a  horse  ;  unhorsing  ;  removing  from 
an  elevation;  throwing  or  removing 
from  carriages. 

DISMOUNTING,  n.  In  the  military 
art,  the  rendering  the  enemy's  cannon 
unfit  for  further  service  by  breaking 
their  carriages  and  axle-trees  ;  also 
shattering  the  parapet  of  a  retrench- 
ment or  of  a  wall  by  balls,  so  that  it 
cannot  bo  defended.  —  Dismounting  bat- 
teries are  such  as  are  intended  to  throw 
down  the  parapets  of  fortifications,  and 
disable  the  enemy's  cannons. 

DENATURALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make 
alien  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of 
birth. 

DENATURALIZED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  birth. 

DISNA'TURED,  a.  Deprived  or  desti- 
tute of  natural  feelings  ;  unnatural. 

DISOBE'DIENCE,  n.  [dis  and  obedi- 
ence.] Neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  ; 
violation  of  a  command  or  prohibi- 
tion ;  the  omission  of  that  which  is 
commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  forbid;  breach  of  duty 
prescribed  by  authority. 

By  one  man's  ditobedtence,  many  \vere 
made  sinners  ;  Rom.  v. 
2.  Non-compliance. 

This  diiobedlence  of  the  moon.  Blackmore. 

DISOBE'DIENT,  a.  Neglecting  or  re- 
fusing to  obey  ;  omitting  to  do  what  is 
commanded,  or  doing  what  is  prohibit- 
ed ;  refractory  ;  not  observant  of  duty 
or  rules  prescribed  by  authority;  as, 
children  disobedient  to  parents  ;  citi- 
zens disobedient  to  the  laws. 

I  was  not  ditobedient  to  the  heavenly  vi- 
sion ;  Acts  xxvi. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or 
power. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute 
to  shorten  life,  by  sooner  rendering  peculiar 
parts  of  tile  system  ditobedient  to  stimuli. 

Darwin. 

DISOBE'DIENTLY,  adv.  In  a  disobe- 
dient manner. 

DISOBEY',  B.  t.  [dis  and  obey.]  To 
neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  ;  to  omit  or 
refuse  to  do  what  is  commanded,  or  to 
do  what  is  forbid;  to  transgress  or 
violate  an  order  or  injunction.  Re- 
fractory children  disobey  their  parents  ; 
men  disobey  their  Maker  and  the  laws  ; 
and  we  all  disobey  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  [TJte  word  is  applicable  both 
to  the  command  and  to  the  person  com- 
manding] 

DISOBEY'ED  pp.  Not  obeyed;  ne- 
glected ;  transgressed. 

DISOBEY'ING,  ppr.  Omitting  or  re- 
fusing to  obey;  violating;  transgress- 
ing, as  authority  or  law. 

DISOBLIGA'TION,  n.  [dis  and  obliga- 
tion.] The  act  of  disobliging  ;  an  of- 
fence ;  cause  of  disgust. 

DISOB'LIGATORY,  a.  Releasing  ob- 
ligation. 

DISOBLIGE,  B.  t.  [dis  and  oblige.]  To 
do  an  act  which  contravenes  the  wil 
or  desires  of  another  ;  to  offend  by  an 
act  of  unkindness  or  incivility  ;  to  in- 
jure in  a  slight  degree  ;  a  term  by  which 
offence  is  tenderly  expressed. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gen 
tlemen,  whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to 
Jldditmi 


2.f  To  release  from  obligation. 
DISOBLIGED,  pp.  Offended ;  slightl 
injured. 
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D1SOBLIGEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
obliging. 

D1SOBLIGER,  n.  One  who  disobliges. 
DISOBLIGING,  ppr.  Offending;  con- 
travening   the    wishes     of;    injuring 
slightly. — 2.  a.  Not  obliging ;  not  dis- 
posed to  gratify  the  wishes  of  another; 
not  disposed  to  please;  unkind;  offen- 
sive ;  unpleasing ;    unaccommodating  ; 
as,  a  disobliging  coachman. 
DISOBLIGINGLY,  adv.  In  a  disoblig- 
ing manner  ;  offensively. 
DISOBLIGINGNESS,  n.  Offensivencss; 
disposition   to   displease,  or    want  of 
readiness  to  please. 

DISOPIN'ION,  n.   Difference  of  opi- 
nion.    [A  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 
DISORB'ED,  a.  [dis  and  orb.]  Thrown 
out   of  the   proper   orbit ;   as,  a  star 
disorbed. 

DISOR'DER,  n.  [dis  and  order;  Fr. 
ditordre].  1.  Want  of  order  or  regular 
disposition;  irregularity;  immethodi- 
cal  distribution ;  confusion ;  a  word  of 
general  application ;  as,  the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder;  the  papers 
are  in  disorder. — 2.  Tumult;  distur- 
bance of  the  peace  of  society ;  as,  the 
city  is  sometimes  troubled  with  the 
disorders  of  its  citizens. — 3.  Neglect 
of  rule;  irregularity. 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diiorder 

part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
Pope, 

i.  Breach  of  laws  ;  violation  of  stand- 
ing rules,  or  institutions. — 5.  Irregu- 
larity, disturbance,  or  interruption  of 
the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
disease ;  distemper ;  sickness.  [See 
DISEASE.]  Disorder  however  is  more 
frequently  used  to  express  a  slight 
disease. — G.  Discomposure  of  the  mind ; 
turbulence  of  passions. — 7.  Irregu- 
larity in  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect  or  reason. 
DISOR'DER,  B.  t.  To  break  order  ;  to 
derange ;  to  disturb  any  regular  dis- 
position or  arrangement  of  things;  to 
put  out  of  method  ;  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion; to  confuse;  applicable  to  every 
thing  susceptible  of  order. — 2.  To  dis- 
turb or  interrupt  the  natural  functions 
of  the  animal  economy ;  to  produce 
sickness  or  indisposition  ;  as,  to  disor- 
der the  head  or  stomach. — 3.  To  dis- 
compose or  disturb  the  mind ;  to  ruf- 
fle.— 1.  To  disturb  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  reason;  to  derange;  as,  tho 
man's  reason  is  disordered. — 5.  To  de- 
pose from  holy  orders.  [  Unusual.] 
DISOR'DERED,  pp.  Put  out  of  or- 
der ;  deranged ;  disturbed ;  discom- 
posed; confused;  sick;  indisposed. 
DISOR'DERED,  a.  Disorderly  ;  irre- 
gular ;  vicious  ;  loose  ;  unrestrained  in 
behaviour. 
DISOR'DEREDNESS,  n.  A  state  of 

disorder  or  irregularity ;  confusion. 
DISOR'DERING.ppr.  Putting  out  of 
order ;  disturbing  the  arrangement  of; 
discomposing. 

DISOR'DERLINESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing disorderly. 

DISOR'DERLY,  a.  Confused  ;  imme- 
thodical;  irregular;  befog  without 
proper  order  or  disposition  ;  as,  the 
books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly 
state. — 2.  Tumultuous ;  irregular  ;  as, 
the  disorderly  motions  of  the  spirits. — 
3.  Lawless ;  contrary  to  law  ;  violating 
or  disposed  to  violate  law  and  good  or- 
der ;  as,  disorderly  people ;  disorderly 
assemblies. — 4.  Inclined  to  break  loose 
from  restraint;  unruly;  as,  disorderly 

cattle. 

4r> 
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DISOR'DERLY,  adv.  Without  order, 
rule,   or    method ;    irregularly ;    con- 
fusedly ;  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones. 

Kalegh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good 
order ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  rules 
or  established  institutions. 

Withdraw     from    every    brother     that 
walketh  disorderly  ;  2  Thess  iii. 

DISOR'DINATE,  a.  Disorderly;  living 
irregularly. 

DISOR'DINATELY.odD.Inordinately; 
irregularly ;  viciously. 

DISORGANIZATION,  n.  [See  DIS- 
ORGANIZE.] The  act  of  disorganizing ; 
the  act  of  destroying  organic  struc- 
ture, or  connected  system ;  the  act  of 
destroying  order. — 2.  The  state  of  be- 
ing disorganized.  We  speak  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  body,  or  of  go- 
vernment, or  of  society,  or  of  an  army. 

DISORGANIZE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  organ- 
ize. See  ORGAN.]  To  break  or  de- 
stroy organic  structure  or  connected 
system;  to  dissolve  regular  system  or 
union  of  parts;  as,  to  disorganize  a 
government  or  society  ;  to  disorganize 
an  army. 

Every  account  of  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth mentions   the  conduct  of    Lyford, 
who  attempted  to  disorganize  the  church. 
Eliot's  Biog.  Diet. 

DISORGANIZED,  pp.  Reduced  to 
disorder;  being  in  a  confused  state. 

DISOR'GANIZER,  n.  One  who  disor- 
ganizes ;  one  who  destroys  or  attempts 
to  interrupt  regular  order  or  system ; 
one  who  introduces  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. 

DISORGANIZING,  ppr.  Destroying 
regular  and  connected  system;  throw- 
ing into  confusion. — 2.  a.  Disposed  or 
tending  to  disorganize  ;  as,  a  disorgan- 
izing spirit. 

DISOWN,  i).  t.  [dis  and  own.}  To  de- 
ny ;  not  to  own  ;  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge as  belonging  to  one's  self.  A 
parent  can  hardly  disown  his  child. 
An  author  will  sometimes  disown  his 
writings. — 2.  To  deny;  not  to  allow. 
To  disown  a  brother's  better  claim. Dryden. 

DISOWNED,  pp.  Not  owned  ;  not  ac- 
knowledged as  one's  own ;  denied  ; 
disallowed. 

DISOWNING,  ppr.  Not  owning;  de- 
nying ;  disallowing. 

DISOWN'MENT,n.  Act  of  disowning. 

DISOX'IDATE,  r.  t.  [dis  and  oxidate.] 
To  reduce  from  oxidation  ;  to  reduce 
from  the'state  of  an  oxide,  by  disen- 
gaging oxygen  from  a  substance ;  as,  to 
disoxidate  iron  or  copper. 

DISOX'IDATED,  pp.  Reduced  from 
the  state  of  an  oxide. 

DISOX'IDATING,  ppr.  Reducing 
from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

DISOXIDA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  freeing  from  oxygen  and  re- 
ducing from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 
[This  word  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
deoxidate.] 

DISOXY'GENATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  oxi- 
genate.~]  To  deprive  of  oxygen. 

DISOX'YGENATED,  pp.  Freed  from 
oxygen. 

DISOXTTGENATING,  ppr.  Freeing 
from  oxygen. 

DISOXYGENA'TION,  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  separating  oxygen  from  any 
substance  containing  it. 

DISPACE.f  v.  i.  [dis  and  spatior,  L.] 
To  range  about. 

DISPAIR,  v.  t.  [dis  and  pair.]    To  se- 
parate a  pair  or  couple. 
DISPA1RED,  pp.  Parted;  separate.!. 


DISPAIRING,  ppr.  Parting  a  couple 
or  pair. 

DISPAND'.f  »-  t.  [L.  dispando.]  To 
display. 

DISPAN'SION.fn.  The  act  of  spread- 
ing  or  displaying. 

DISPAR' ADISED,  a.  [dis  and  para- 
dise.] Removed  from  paradise. 

DISPAR' AGE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  desperager; 
des,  dis,  and  parage,  from  peer,  par, 
equal.]  1.  To  marry  one  to  another  of 
inferior  condition  or  rank ;  to  dishon- 
our by  an  unequal  match  or  marriage, 
against  the  rules  of  decency. — 2.  To 
match  unequally  ;  to  injure  or  dishon- 
our by  union  with  something  of  infe- 
rior excellence — 3.  To  injure  or  dis- 
honour by  a  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  less  value  or  excellence. — i. 
To  treat  with  contempt;  to  under- 
value ;  to  lower  in  rank  or  estimation; 
to  vilify ;  to  bring  reproach  on  ;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  debase  by  words  or  actions ; 
to  dishonour. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious 
arms.  Milton. 

DISPAR'AGED,  pp.  Married  to  one 
beneath  his  or  her  condition ;  unequally 
matched;  dishonoured  or  injured  by 
comparison  with  something  inferior; 
undervalued;  vilified;  debased;  re- 
proached. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  n.  The  matching 
of  a  man  or  woman  to  one  of  inferior 
rank  or  condition,  and  against  the 
rules  of  decency. — 2.  Injury  by  union 
or  comparison  with  something  of  in- 
ferior excellence — 3.  Diminution  of 
value  or  excellence ;  reproach ;  dis- 
grace ;  indignity ;  dishonour ;  followed 
by  to. 

It  ought  to  be  no  disparagement  to  a 
star  that  it  is  not  the  sun.  South. 

To  be  a  humble  Christian  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  a  prince,  or  a  nobleman. 

DISPAR'AGER,  n.  One  who  disparages 
or  dishonours;  one  who  vilifies  or  dis- 
graces. 

DISPAR'AGING,  ppr.  Marrying  one 
to  another  of  inferior  condition ;  dis- 
honouring by  an  unequal  union  or 
comparison  ;  disgracing  ;  dishonouring. 

DISPAR'AGINGLY.od!;.  In  a  manner 
to  disparage  or  dishonour. 

DIS'PARATE,  a.  [L.  disparata,  things 
unlike;  dispar ;  dis  and  par,  equal.] 
Unequal ;  unlike ;  dissimilar. 

DIS'PARATES,  n.  plur.  Things  so  un- 
equal or  unlike  that  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  each  other. 

DISPARITY,  n.  [Fr.  disparite;  from 
L.  dispar,  unequal ;  disundpar,  equal.] 
1.  Irregularity;  difference  in  degree, 
in  age,  rank,  condition,  or  excellence  ; 
as,  a  disparity  of  years  or  of  age ;  dis- 
parity of  condition  or  circumstances  ; 
followed  by  of  or  in.  We  say,  dis- 
parity in  or  o/years. — 2.  Dissimilitude; 
unlikeness. 

DISPARK',  ».  t.  [dis  and  park.]     To 

throw  open  a  park  ;  to  lay  open 2. 

To  set  at  large ;  to  release  from  en- 
closure or  confinement. 

DISPARK'ED,  pp.  Released  from  en- 
closure ;  set  at  large. 

DISPARKING,  n.  Act  of  throwing 
open  a  park,  or  of  freeing  from  en- 
closure. 

DISPART',  v.  t.  [dis  and  part;  Fr.  rie- 
partir;  L.  dispartior.  See  PART.  Dis 
and  part  both  imply  separation.]  To 
part  asunder ;  to  divide ;  to  separate  ; 
to  sever ;  to  burst ;  to  rend ;  to  rive 
or  split ;  as,  disparted  air ;  disparted 
towers ;  disparted  chaos.  [An  elegant 
poetic  word.] 
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DISPART',  r.  i.  To  separate;  to  open 
to  cleave. 

DISPART',  n.  In  gunnery,  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  ut 
the  mouth  and  breech. 

DISPART',  v.  t.  In  gunnery,  to  set  a 
mark  on  the  muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  so  that  a  sight-line  from  th« 
top  of  the  base-ring  to  the  mark  on  or 
near  the  muzzle  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  or  hollow  cylinder 

DISPART'ED.pp.  Divided ;  separated ; 
parted ;  rent  asunder. 

DISPART'ING,  ppr.  Severing;  divid- 
ing ;  bursting ;  cleaving. 

DISPAS'SION,  n.  [dis  and  passion.] 
Freedom  from  passion  ;  an  undisturb- 
ed state  of  the  mind ;  apathy 

DISPAS'SIONATE,  a.  Free  from  pas- 
sion ;  calm ;  composed ;  impartial ; 
moderate ;  temperate ;  unmoved  by 
feelings ;  ai>plied  to  persons;  as,  dis- 
passionate men  or  judges. — 2.  Not  dic- 
tated by  passion ;  not  proceeding  from 
temper  or  bias ;  impartial ;  applied  to 
things;  as,  dispassionate  proceedings. 

DISPASSIONATELY,  adv.  Without 
passion  ;  calmly  ;  coolly. 

DISPATCH'.     See  DESPATCH. 

DIS'PATHY,  n.  Want  of  passion. 

DISPAITPER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  pauper.] 
To  deprive  of  the  claim  of  a  pauper 
to  public  support,  or  of  the  capacity 
of  suing  in  forma  pauperis;  to  reduce 
back  from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

A  man  is  dispaupered,  when  he  has  lands 
fallen  to  him  or  property  given  him.  Encyc. 

DISPAU'PERED,  pret.  and  pp. 
Brought  from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

DISPAU'PERING,  ppr.  Bringing  from 
the  condition  of  a  pauper. 

DISPEL',  v.  t.  [L.  dispello;  dis  and 
pello,  to  drive;  Gr.  /3«xx«.  See  AP- 
PEAL, PEAI,,  PULSE  and  BAWL.]  To 
scatter  by  driving  or  force  ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  banish  ;  as,  to 
dispel  vapours  ;  to  dispel  darkness  or 
gloom  ;  to  dispel  fears ;  to  dispel  cares 
or  sorrows  ;  to  dispel  doubts. 

DISPEL'LED,  pp.  Driven  away  ;  scat- 
tered ;  dissipated. 

DISPEL'LING,  ppr.  Driving  away; 
dispersing ;  scattering. 

DISPEND,  v.  t.  [L.  dispendo;  dis  and 
pendo,  to  weigh.]  To  spend;  to  lay 
out ;  to  consume.  [See  EXPEND,  which 
is  generally  used.] 

DISPEND'ER,  n.  One  that  distributes. 

DISPENS'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

DISPENS'ABLENESS,  n.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  dispensed  with. 

DISPENS'ARY,  n.  A  house,  place,  or 
store,  in  which  medicines  are  dispensed 
to  the  poor,  and  medical  advice  given 
gratis ;  also  the  shop  or  place  in  which 
medicines  are  prepared. 

DISPENSATION,  n.  [L.  dispensatin. 
See  DISPENSE.]  1.  Distribution;  the 
act  of  dealing  out  to  different  persons 
or  places ;  as,  the  dispensation  of  water 
indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
— 2.  The  dealing  of  God  to  his  crea- 
tures; the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  divine 
government. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions 
different  in  his  dispensations  to  each  private 
man.  Rngert. 

3.  The  granting  of  a  licence,  or  the  li- 
cence itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by 
laws  or  canons,  or  to  omit  something 
which  is  commanded;  that  is,  the  dis- 
pensing with  a  law  or  canon,  or  the 
exemption  of  a  particular  person  from 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  its  in- 
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junctions.  The  pope  has  power  to 
dispense  with  the  canons  of  the  church, 
but  has  no  right  to  grant  dispensations 
to  the  injury  of  a  third  person. 

A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr. 
Barrow  to  marry.  Ward. 

4.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestow- 
ed ;  a  system  of  principles  and  rites  en- 
joined ;  as,  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  the 
Gospel  dispensation;  including,  the  for- 
mer the  Levitical  law  and  rites;  thelat- 
terthe  scheme  of  redemption  byChrist. 

DISPENS'ATIVE,  a.  Granting  dispen- 
sation. 

DISPENS'ATIVELY,  adv.  By  dispen- 
sation. 

DISPENSA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  whose 
employment  is  to  deal  out  or  distri- 
bute; a  distributor;  a  dispenser;  the 
latter  word  is  generally  used. 

DISPENS' ATORY,  a.  Having  power 
to  grant  dispensations. 

DISPENS' ATORY,  n.  A  book  contain- 
ing the  method  of  preparing  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  medicines  used  in  phar- 
macy, or  containing  directions  for  the 
composition  of  medicines,  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  and  the 
methods  of  preparing  them. 

DISPENSE,  v.  t.  (dispens'.)  [Fr.  dis- 
penser; from  L.  dispenso  ;  rfiVand  pen- 
so,  from  pendo,  to  weigh,  primarily  to 
move ;  and  perhaps  the  original  idea  of 
expending  was  to  weigh  off,  or  to  dis- 
tribute by  weight.]  1.  To  deal  or 
divide  out  in  parts  or  portions ;  to  dis- 
tribute. The  steward  dispenses  pro- 
visions to  every  man,  according  to  his 
directions.  The  society  dispenses  medi- 
cines to  the  poor  gratuitously  or  at 
first  cost.  God  dispenses  his  favours 
according  to  his  good  pleasure. — 2.  To 
administer;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  par- 
ticular cases;  to  distribute  justice. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  anil  guide 
the  state.  Dryden. 

To  dispense  with,  to  permit  not  to  take 
effect ;  to  neglect  or  pass  by ;  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  or  application  of 
something  required,  established,  or 
customary;  as,  to  dispense  with  the 
law,  in  favour  of  a  friend;  I  cannot 
dispense  with  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant.  So  we  say,  to  dispense  with 
oaths;  to  dispense  with  forms  and  cere- 
monies.'— 2.  To  excuse  from ;  to  give 
leave  not  to  do  or  observe  what  is  re- 
quired or  commanded.  The  court  will 
dispense  with  your  attendance,  or  with 
your  compliance. — 3.  To  permit  the 
want  of  a  thing  which  is  useful  or  con- 
venient ;  or  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  do 
without.  I  can  dispense  with  your 
services.  I  can  dispense  with  my  cloak. 
In  this  application,  the  phrase  has  an 
allusion  to  the  requisitions  of  law  or 
necessity;  the  thing  dispensed  with 
being  supposed,  in  some  degree,  neces- 
sary or  required. 

I  could   not  dispente  with  myself  from 

making  a  voyage  to  Caprea.     [Not  to  be 

imitated.]  Addison. 

Canst  tliou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such 

nn  oath  ?     f  Not  legitimate.']  Slink. 

DISPENSE,!  n.  (dispens'.)    Dispensa- 
tion.— 2.°f*  Expense;  profusion. 
DISPENS'ED.pp.  Distributed;  admin- 
istered. 

DISPENS'ER,  n.  One  who  dispenses; 
one  who  distributes;  one  who  admin- 
isters ;  as,  a  dispenser  of  favours  or  of 
the  laws. 

DISPENS'ING,  ppr.  Distributing;  ad- 
ministering.— 2.  a.  That  may  dispense 
with;  granting  dispensation;  that  may 
grant  license  to  omit  what  is  required 


by  law,  or  to  do  what  the  law  forbids ; 
as,  a  dispensing  power. 

DISPEOPLE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  people.]  To 
depopulate;  to  empty  of  inhabitants, 
as  by  destruction,  expulsion,  or  other 
mean^. 

DISPEOPLED,  pp.  Depopulated;  de- 
prived of  inhabitants. 

DISPEOPLER,  n.  One  who  depopu- 
lates; a  depopulator ;  that  which  de- 
prives of  inhabitants. 

DISPEOPLING,  ppr.  Depopulating. 

DISPERGE,t  v.  t.  (disperj'.)  [L.  dit- 
pergo.]  To  sprinkle. 

DISPERM'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  I,,  S«  and 
ffiffAu,  seed.]  In  hot.,  two-seeded; 
containing  two  seeds  only ;  as,  umbel- 
late and  stellate  plants  are  dispermous. 

DISPERSE,  v.  t.  (dispers'.)  [L.  dis- 
persus,  from  dispergo  ;  di,  dis  and  spar- 
go,  to  scatter;  Fr.  disperser.]  1.  To 
scatter;  to  drive  asunder;  to  cause  to 
separate  into  different  parts;  as,  the 
Jews  are  dispersed  among  all  nations. 
— 2.  To  diffuse;  to  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge ; 
Prov.  xv 

[It  should  be  diffuse.] — 3.  To  dissipate; 
as,  the  fog  or  the  cloud  is  dispersed. — 
4.  To  distribute. 

DISPERSE,  v.  i.  (dispers'.)  To  be 
scattered  ;  to  separate ;  to  go  or  move 
into  different  parts ;  as,  the  company 
dispersed  at  ten  o'clock.— 2.  To  be 
scattered;  to  vanish ;  as  fog  or  vapours. 

DISPERSED,  pp.  Scattered;  driven 
apart;  diffused;  dissipated. 

DISPERS'EDLT,  adv.  In  a  dispersed 
manner;  separately. 

DISPERS'EDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

DISPERSE'NESS,  n.  (dispers'ness.) 
Thinness;  a  scattered  state.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISPERS'ER,  n.  One  who  disperses ; 
as,  the  disperser  of  libels. 

DISPERSING,  ppr.  Scattering ;  dissi- 
pating. 

DISPER'SION,  n.  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing.— 2.  The  state  of  being  scattered, 
or  separated  into  remote  parts ;  as,  the 
Jews,  in  their  dispersion,  retain  their 
rites  and  ceremonies. — 3.  By  way  of 
eminence,  the  scattering  or  separation 
of  the  human  family,  at  the  building  of 
Babel. — 4.  In  optics,  the  divergency  of 
the  rays  of  light,  or  rather  the  separa- 
tion of  the  different  coloured  rays,  in 
refraction,  arising  from  their  different 
refrangibilities.  The  point  of  disper- 
sion, is  the  point  where  refracted  rays 
begin  to  diverge.  When  a  ray  of  the 
sun's  light  is  made  to  pass  through 
prisms  of  different  substances,  it  is 
found  that  spectra  are  formed  of  dif- 
ferent lengths ;  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  prisms  refracting  the  coloured  rays 
at  different  angles.  Thus,  the  spectrum 
formed  by  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia,  is 
found  to  be  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  one  formed  by  a  glass  prism.  The 
oil  of  cassia  is  therefore  said  to  dis- 
perse the  rays  of  light  more  than  the 
glass,  or  to  have  a  greater  dispersive 
power.  It  is  also  found,  that  in  spec- 
tra formed  by  prisms  of  different  sub- 
stances, the  coloured  spaces  have  not 
the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  the 
length  of  the  spectra  which  they  com- 
pose :  and  this  property  has  been  called 
the  irrationality  of  dispersion  or  of 
the  coloured  spaces  in  the  spectrum.' — 
5.  In  med.  and  surg.,  the  removing  of 
inflammation  from  a  part,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state. 
DISPERS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  scatter 
or  dissipate. 
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DISPLAY 

DISPIR'IT,  ti.  t.  [dis  and  ipirit.]     To 

depress  the  spirits ;  to  deprive  of  cour- 
age; to  discourage;  to  dishearten;  to 
deject;  to  cast  down.  We  maybe  dis- 
pirited by  afflictions,  by  obstacles  to 
success,  by  poverty,  and  by  fear.  When 
fear  is  the  cause,  dispirit  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  intimidate  or  terrify.— 2. 
To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  vigour  of  the 
body.  [Not  usual.] 

DISPIR'ITED,  pp.  Discouraged;  de- 
pressed in  spirits;  dejected;  intimidat- 
ed. 

DISPIR'ITEDNESS,  n.  Want  of  cou- 
rage ;  depression  of  spirits. 

DISPIR'ITING,  ppr.  Discouraging; 
disheartening;  dejecting;  intimidating. 

DISPITEOUS,!  ".  Having  no  pity; 
cruel;  furious. 

DISPLACE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  place;  Fr.  de- 
placer.]  1.  To  put  out  of  the  usual  or 
proper  place;  to  remove  from  its  place; 
as,  the  books  in  the  library  are  all  dis- 
placed.— 2.  To  remove  from  any  state, 
condition,  office,  or  dignity ;  as,  to  dis- 
place an  officer  of  the  revenue. — 3.  To 
disorder. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.          S/urlc. 

DISPLACED,  pp.  Removed  from  the 
proper  place;  deranged;  disordered; 
removed  from  an  office  or  state. 

DISPLACEMENT,  n.  [Fr.  deplace- 
ment]  The  act  of  displacing ;  the  act 
of  removing  from  the  usual  or  proper 
place,  or  from  a  state,  condition,  or 
office. 

The  displacement  of  the  centres  of  the 
circles.  Asiat.  Researches,  v.  185. 

Unnecessary  displacement  of  funds. 

Hamilton's  Rep.  ii. 

DISPLA'CENCY,  n.  [L.  displicentia, 
from  displiceo,  to  displease;  dis  and 
placeo,  to  please.]  Incivility;  that 
which  displeases  or  disobliges. 

DISPLACING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  the 
usual  or  proper  place ;  removing  from 
an  office,  state,  or  condition. 

DISPLANT",  v.  t.  [dis  and  plant.]  To 
pluck  up  or  to  remove  a  plant. — 2.  To 
drive  away  or  remove  from  the  usual 
place  of  residence;  as,  to  displant.  the 
people  of  a  country. — 3.  To  strip  of  in- 
habitants ;  as,  to  displant  a  country. 

DISPLANTA'TION,  n.  The  removal 
of  a  plant. — 2.  The  removal  of  inhabi- 
tants or  resident  people. 

DISPLANT'ED,  pp.  Removed  from 
the  place  where  it  grew,  as  a  plant — 
2.  Removed  from  the  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  applied  to  persons. — 3.  Depriv- 
ed of  inhabitants ;  applied  to  a  country. 

DISPLANT'ING,  ppr.  Removing,  as  a 
plant. 

DISPLANT'ING,  n.  Removal  from  a 
fixed  place. 

DISPLAT',  v.  (.  [dis  and  plat.]  To  un- 
twist; to  uncurl. 

DISPLAY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diployer,  and  de- 
ploy is  the  same  word.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent orthography  of  deplier,  to  unfold ; 
Arm.  displega;  dis  and  Fr.  plier;  Sp. 
plegar,  to  fold;  L.  plico,  W.  plygu,  Gr. 
Titz*:  and  «T)U«,  «r».»«i,  to  unfold,  may 
be  from  the  same  root.]  1.  Literally, 
to  unfold;  hence,  to  open *r  to  spread 
wide;  to  expand. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  dis- 
play. Spenser. 
2.  To  spread  before  the  view ;  to  show ; 
to  exhibit  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  mind ; 
to  make  manifest.  The  works  of  na- 
ture display  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Christian  charity 
displays  the  effects  of  true  piety.  A 
dress,  simple  and  elegant,  displays  fe- 
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male  taste  and  beauty  to  advantage. — 

3.  To  carve ;  to  dissect  and  open. 

He  carve*,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  won- 
der. Spectator. 

4.  To  set  to  view  ostentatiously. — o.f 
To  discover. — 6.+ To  open ;  to  unlock. 

DISPLAY,  v.  i.  To  talk  without  re- 
straint; to  make  a  great  show  of  words. 

DISPLAY,n.  An  opening  or  unfolding; 
an  exhibition  of  any  thing  to  the  view. 
• — 2.  Show ;  exhibition ;  as,  they  make  a 
great  display  of  troops ;  a  great  dis- 
play of  magnificence. 

DISPLAYED,  pp.  Unfolded;  opened; 
spread;  expanded; 
exhibited  to  view ; 
manifested.  In  her., 
a  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  position  of 
an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  when  it  is  erect, 
with  its  wings  ex- 
panded or  spread 
forth. 

DISPLAYER,  71.  He  or  that  which  dis- 
plays. 

DISPLAYING,  ppr.  Unfolding;  spread- 
ing; exhibiting;  manifesting. 

DISPLEASANCE.t  n.  [Fr.  deplais- 
ance.]  Anger;  discontent. 

DISPLEAS'ANT.a.  (displez'ant.)  [See 
DISPLEASE.]  Unpleasing;  offensive; 
unpleasant.  [  The  latter  word  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

DISPLEA  SE,  v.  t.  (disple'ze.)  [dis  and 
please.]  1.  To  offend;  to  make  angry, 
sometimes  in  a  slight  degree.  It  usu- 
ally expresses  less  than  anger,  vex,  iri- 
tate  and  provoke.  Applied  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  Scripture,  it  may  be  consid 
ered  as  equivalent  to  anger. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing ;  there- 
fore he  smote  Israel ;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
2.  To  disgust ;  to  excite  aversion  in ; 
as,  acrid  and  rancid  substances  dis- 
please the  taste.— 3.  To  offend ;  to  be 
disagreeable  to.  A  distorted  figure 
displeases  the  eye. 

DISPLEASED,  pp.  Offended;  disgust- 
ed. 

DISPLEASEDNESS,  n.  Displeasure  ; 
uneasiness. 

DISPLEASING,  ppr.  Giving  offence. 

DISPLEASING,  a.  Offensive  to  the 
eye,  to  the  mind,  to  the  smell,  or  to  the 
taste;  disgusting;  disagreeable. 

DISPLEASINGNESS,  n.  Offensive- 
ness;  the  quality  of  giving  some  degree 
of  disgust. 

DISPLEAS'URE,  n.  (displezh'ure.) 
Some  irritation  or  uneasiness  of  the 
mind,  occasioned  by  any  thing  that 
counteracts  desire  or  command,  or 
which  opposes  justice  and  a  sense  of 
propriety.  A  man  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  another  by  thwarting  his 
views  or  schemes  ;  a  servant  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  his  master  by  neglect  or 
disobedience;  we  experience  displea- 
sure at  any  violation  of  right  or  de- 
corum. Displeasure  is  anger,  but  it 
may  be  slight  anger.  It  implies  dis- 
approbation or  hatred,  and  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  vexation  and  indigna- 
tion. Thus,  slighter  offences  give 
displeasure,  although  they  may  not  ex- 
cite a  violent  passion 2.  Offence; 

cause  of  irritation. 

Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the 
Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure  ; 
Judges  xv. 
3.  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavour. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  rf«j 
sure  with  the  pope  for  overmuch  familiar- 
ity. I'eacham. 


DISPLEAS'URE,  v.   t.   To   displease. 

[An  unnecessary  word,  and  not  used.] 
DIS'PLICENCE.t  n.  [L.  displicentia.] 

Dislike. 
DISPLODE,  v.  t.  [L.  displodo  ;  dis  and 

plaudo,  to  break  forth.]     To  vent,  dis- 
charge, or  burst  with  a  violent  sound. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton. 

DISPLODE,  v.  i.  To  burst  with  a  loud 

report ;  to  explode ;  as,  a  meteor  dis- 

ploded  with  a  tremendous  sonnd. 
DISPLODED,  pp.   Discharged  with  a 

loud  report. 
DISPLODING,   ppr-    Discharging   or 

bursting  with  a  loud  report. 
DISPLO'SION,  n.  (j  as  z.)    The  act  of 

disploding;  a  sudden  bursting  with  a 

loud  report;  an  explosion. 
DISPLO'SIVE,  a.  Noting  displosion. 
DISPLUME,  v.  t.  [dis  and  plume.]     To 

strip  or  deprive  of  plumes  or  feathers ; 

to  strip  of  badges  of  honour. 
DISPLCMED,  pp.  Stripped  of  plumes. 
DISPLOMING,   ppr.    Depriving     of 

plumes. 
DISPON'DEE,  n.  In  Greek  and  Latin 

poetry,  a  double  spondee,  consisting  of 

four  long  syllables. 
DISPON'E,  v.  t.  [L.  dispono.]     l.f  To 

dispose ;  to  put  in  order. — 2.  In  Scots 

law,  to  make  over,  or  convey  to  another 

in  a  legal  form. 
DISPONEE',  n.  In  Scots  law,  one  to 

whom  anything  is  disponed  or  made  over. 
DISPONGE',  v.  t.  (despunj'.)     [dis  and 

sponge.]     To  expunge ;  to  discharge,  as 

from  a  sponge. 
DISPORT,   n.    [dis  and  sport.]     Play ; 

sport ;  pastime ;  diversion ;  amusement ; 

merriment. 
DISPORT,  v.  i.  To  play;  to  wanton;  to 

move  lightly  and  without  restraint;  to 

move  in  gayety ;  as,  lambs  disporting 

on  the  mead. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dye*. 

ft,*. 

DISPORT,  v.  t.  To  divert  or  amuse ; 
as,  ho  disports  himself. — 2.  To  remove 
from  a  port. 

DISPORTED,  pp.  Played;  moved 
lightly  and  without  restraint. 

DISPORTING,  ppr.  Playing;  wanton- 
ing. 

DISPORTMENT,  n.  Act  of  disporting; 

play- 

DISPO'SABLE,  a.  [See  DISPOSE.] 
Subject  to  disposal;  not  previously  en- 
gaged or  employed;  free  to  be  used  or 
employed  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  whole  disposable  force  consisted 
of  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry. 

DISPOS'AL,  n.  [See  DISPOSE.]  The 
act  of  disposing ;  a  setting  or  arrang- 
ing. This  object  was  effected  by  the 
disposal  of  the  troops  in  two  lines. — 2. 
Regulation,  order,  or  arrangement  of 
things,  in  the  moral  government  of 
God ;  dispensation. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal.  Hilton. 

3.  Power  of  ordering ;  arranging  or  dis- 
tributing; government;  management: 
as,  an  agent  is  appointed,  and  every 
thing  is  left  to  bis  disposal.  The 
effects  in  my  hands  are  entirely  at  my 
disposal. — t.  Power  or  right  of  bestow- 
ing. Certain  offices  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  premier.  The  father 
has  the  dispotal  of  his  daughter  in 
marriage. — 5.  The  passing  into  a  new 
state  or  into  new  hands. 

DISPOSE,  v.   t.  (dispo'ze.)    [Fr.   dis- 
poser ;  dis  and  poser,  to  place ;  L.  dis- 
positus,  dispono.]     I.  To  set;  to  place 
or   distribute;  to  arrange;  used  with 
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reference  to  order.  The  ships  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The 
general  disposed  his  troops  in  three 
line*.  The  trees  are  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx. — 2.  To  regulate  ; 
to  adjust;  to  set  in  right  order;  Job 
xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose. 
Diydtn. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  particular  purpose ; 
to  give;  to  place;  to  bestow;  as,  you 
have  disposed  much  in  works  of  public 
piety.     In  this  sense,  to  dispose  of  is 
more  generally  used.— 4.  To  set,  place, 
or  turn  to  a  particular  end  or  conse- 
quence. 

Endure  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  soon  rft'j- 
poie 

To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Dri/dfn. 

6.  To  adapt ;  to  form  for  any  purpose. 

Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way. 
Hubberd's  TV  . 

6.  To  set  the  mind  in  a  particular 
frame;  to  incline.  Avarice  disposes 
men  to  fraud  and  oppression. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  hus- 
bands to  jealousy,  and  wise  men  to  irreso- 
lution and  melancholy.  Bacon. 

He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achain ; 
Acts  xviii ;  1  Cor.  x.  27. 
To  dispose  of,  to  part  with;  to  alien- 
ate ;  as,  the  man  has  disposed  of  his 
house,  and  removed. — 2.  To  part  with 
to  another;  to  put  into  another's  hand 
or  power ;  to  bestow;  as,  the  father  has 
disposed  of  bis  daughter  to  a  man  of 
great  worth.  —  3.  To  give  away  or 
transfer  by  authority. 

A  rural  judge  disposed  of  beauty's  prize. 
Waller. 

4.  To   direct   the   course  of  a  thing; 
Prov.  xvi. — 5.  To  place  in  any  condi- 
tion ;  as,  how  will  you  dispose  of  your 
son? — 6.  To  direct  what  to  do  or  what 
course  to  pursue;  as,  they  know  not 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves. — 7.  To 
use  or  employ;  as,  they  know  not  how 
to  dispose  of  their  time. — 8.  To  put 
away.  The  stream  supplies  more  water 
than  can  be  disposed  of. 

DISPOSE,-)-  v.  i.  To  bargain ;  to  mako 
terms. 

DISPOSE,*!,  l.f  Disposal;  power  of  dis- 
posing ;  management. — 2.1"  Dispensa- 
tion; act  of  government. — 3."f-  Disposi- 
tion ;  cast  of  behaviour. — 4.f  Disposi- 
tion ;  cast  of  mind;  inclination. 

DISPOSED.pp.  Set  in  order ;  arranged ; 
placed;  adjusted;  applied;  bestowed; 
inclined. 

DISPOSER,  n.  One  who  disposes ;  n 
distributor  ;  a  bestower;  as,  a  disposer 
of  gifts. — 2.  A  director ;  a  regulator. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  the  rightful  dis- 
poser of  all  events,  and  of  all  creatures. 
— 3.  That  which  disposes. 

DISPOSING,  ppr.  Setting  in  order; 
arranging;  distributing;  bestowing; 
regulating;  adjusting;  governing. 

DISPOSING,  n.  The  act  of  arranging ; 
regulation ;  direction ;  Prov.  xvi.  33. 

DISPOSITION,  n.  [L.  dispositio.]  1. 
The  act  of  disposing,  or  state  of  being 
disposed. — 2.  Manner  in  which  things 
or  the  parts  of  a  complex  body  arc 
placed  or  arranged;  order;  method; 
distribution ;  arrangement.  We  speak 
of  the  disposition  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  an  army ;  the  disposition  of 
the  trees  in  an  orchard ;  the  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  the  figures 
in  painting. — 3.  Natural  fitness  or  ten- 
dency. The  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
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of  light  is  their  disposition  to  be  re-  , 
fracted.  So  we  say,  a  disposition  in 
plants  to  grow  in  a  direction  upward ; 
a  disposition  in  bodies  to  putrefaction. 
4.  Temper  or  natural  constitution  of 
the  mind ;  as,  an  amiable  or  an  irritable 
disposition. — 5.  Inclination ;  propensi- 
ty ;  the  temper  or  frame  of  mind,  as 
directed  to  particular  objects.  We 
speak  of  the  disposition  of  a  person  to 
undertake  a  particular  work ;  the  dis-  j 
positions  of  men  toward  each  other ;  a  ! 
disposition  friendly  to  any  design. — 6. 
Disposal ;  alienation  ;  distribution ;  a 
giving  away  or  giving  over  to  another ; 
as,  he  has  made  disposition  of  his  ef- 
fects; he  has  satisfied  his  friends  by 
the  judicious  disposition  of  his  proper- 
ty. In  Scots  lam,  a  unilateral  deed  of 
alienation,  by  which  a  right  to  pro- 
perty, either  heritable  or  movable,  is 
conveyed. — disposition  and  settlement, 
the  name  usually  given  to  a  deed,  by 
which  a  person  provides  for  the  gene- 
ral disposal  of  his  property,  heritable 
and  movable,  after  his  death.  In  arch., 
disposition  ia  one  of  the  six  essentials 
of  the  art.  It  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  design  by  means  of  ichno- 
graphy  (plan),  orthography  (section 
and  elevation),  and  scenography  (per- 
spective view);  and  differs  from  distri- 
bution, which  signifies  the  particular 
arrangements  of  the  internal  parts  of 
a  building. 
DISPOSF'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 

disposition. 

DISPOS'ITIVE,  a.  That  implies  dis- 
posal.— Dispositive  clause,  in  Scots  law, 
the  clause  of  conveyance  in  any  deed, 
by  which  property,  whether  heritable 
or  movable,  is  transferred,  either  ab- 
solutely, or  in  security  inter  vivos  or 
mortis  causa;  that  is,  between  the  liv- 
ing or  in  contemplation  of  death. 
DISPOS'ITIVELY.t  adv.  In  a  dispo- 
sitive manner ;  distributively. 
DISPOS'ITOR.t  n.  A  disposer ;  in  as- 
trol.,  the  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  where  another  planet  is. 
DISPOSSESS',  v.  t.  [dis  and  possess.] 
To  put  out  of  possession,  by  any  means ; 
to  deprive  of  the  actual  occupancy  of 
a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or  real 
estate;  to  disseize. 

Ye  shall  ditpotiest  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  dwell  therein;  Num.  xxxiii. 
Usually  followed    by   of,   before  the 
thing  taken  away;  as,  to  dispossess  a 
king  o/his  crown. 
DISPOSSESSED,    pp.     Deprived    of 

possession  or  occupancy. 
DISPOSSESSING,  ppr.   Depriving  of 

possession;  disseizing. 
DISPOSSESSION,  n.  The  act  of  put- 
tins  out  of  possession. 
DISPO'SURE,    n.    (dispo'zhur.)    [See 
DISPOSE.]  Disposal ;  the  power  of  dis- 
posing; management;  direction.     [The 
use  of  this  word  is  superseded  by  that 
of  disposal.] — 2.f  State ;  posture ;  dis- 
position. 

DISPRAISE,  n.   (dispra'ze.)    [dis  and 
praise.]     Blame;    censure.     Be   cau- 
tious not  to  speak  in  dispraise  of  a 
competitor. — 2.  Reproach;  dishonour. 
The  general  has  seen  Moors  with  as  bad 
faces ;  no  ditpraite  to  Bortran'a.       Drydt'n. 
DISPRAISE,  v.  t.     To  blame;  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation, 
or  some  degree  of  reproach. 

1  ditpraited  him  before  the  wicked. 

Shak. 

DISPRAISED, pp.   Blamed;  censured. 

DISPRAISER,  n.  One  who  blames  or 

dispraises. 


DISPRAISING,  ppr.  Blaming;  cen- 
suring. 

DISPHAISINGLY,  adv.  By  way  of  dis- 
praise; with  blame  or  some  degree  of 
reproach. 

DISPREAD',  v.  t.  (dispred'.)  [dis  and 
spread.  See  SPREAD.]  To  spread  in 
different  ways;  to  extend  or  flow  in 
different  directions. 

DISPREAD',  v.  i.  To  expand  or  be 
extended. 

DISPREAD'ER,  n.  A  publisher;  a 
divulger. 

DISPRIZE,  v.  t.   To  undervalue. 

DISPROFESS',  v.  i.  To  renounce  the 
profession  of. 

DISPROF'IT,  ».  [dis  and  profit.]  Loss ; 
detriment;  damage.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISPROOF',  n.  [dis  and  proof.]  Con- 
futation; refutation;  a  proving  to  be 
false  or  erroneous;  as,  to  offer  evi- 
dence in  disproof  of  a  fact,  argument, 
principle,  or  allegation. 

DISPROP'ERTY.t  «-  t.  To  deprive  of 
property;  to  dispossess. 

DISPROPORTION,  n.  [dis  and  pro- 
portion.] 1.  Want  of  proportion  of 
one  thing  to  another,  or  between  the 
parts  of  a  thing;  want  of  symmetry. 
We  speak  of  the  disproportion  of  a 
man's  arms  to  his  body ;  of  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  length  of  an  edifice  to  its 
height. — 2.  Want  of  proper  quantity, 
according  to  rules  prescribed ;  as,  the 
disproportion  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
compound — 3.  Want  of  suitableness  or 
adequacy  ;  disparity ;  inequality ;  un- 
suitableness ;  as,  the  disproportion  of 
strength  or  means  to  an  object. 

DISPROPORTION,  v.  t.  To  make  un- 
suitable in  form,  size,  length,  or  quan- 
tity ;  to  violate  symmetry  in;  to  mis- 
match ;  to  join  unfitly. 

To  shape  my  Ipgs  of  an  unequal  size, 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.  Stiak. 

DISPROPORTIONABLE,  a.  Dispro- 
portional;  not  in  proportion;  unsuit- 
able in  form,  size,  or  quantity  to  some- 
thing else;  inadequate.  Note.  The 
sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  is 
generally  anomalous.  In  its  true  sense, 
that  may  be  made  disproportional,  it  is 
rarely  or  never  used.  The  regular 
word  which  ought  to  be  used  is  dis- 
proportional, as  used  by  Locke. 

DISPROPGRTIONABLENESS,  n. 
Want  of  proportion  or  symmetry;  un- 
suitableness  to  something  else. 

DISPROPORTMNABLY,  adv.  With 
want  of  proportion  or  symmetry;  un- 
suitably to  something  else. 

DISPROPORTIONAL,  a.  Not  having 
due  proportion  to  something  else;  not 
having  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts ;  unsuitable  in  form  or  quantity  ; 
unequal ;  inadequate.  A  dispropor- 
tional limb  constitutes  deformity  in  the 
body.  The  studies  of  youth  should 
not  be  disproportional  to  their  capaci- 
ties. [This  is  the  word  which  ought  to 
be  used  for  disproportionate.] 

DISPROPORTIONAL'ITY,  n.  The 
state  of  being  disproportional. 

DISPROPORTIONALLY,  adv.  Un- 
suitably with  respect  to  form,  quan- 
tity, or  value;  inadequately ;  unequally. 

DISPROPORTIONATE,  a.  Not  pro- 
portioned; unsymmetrical;  unsuitable 
to  something  else,  in  bulk,  form,  or 
value;  inadequate.  In  a  perfect  form 
of  the  body,  none  of  the  limbs  are  dis- 
proportionate. It  is  wisdom  not  to 
undertake  a  work  with  disproportion- 
ate means. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY,  adv.  In 
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a  disproportionate  degree;  unsuitably  ; 
inadequately. 

DISPROPORTIONATENESS,  n.  Un- 
suitableness  in  form,  bulk,  or  value; 
inadequacy. 

DISPRO'PRIATE,  v.  t.  To  destroy 
appropriation ;  to  withdraw  from  an 
appropriate  use.  [See  DISAPPROPRI- 
ATE,  which  is  more  regularly  formed, 
and  more  generally  used.] 
DISPROVABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 

disproved  or  refuted. 
DISPROVE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  prove.]     To 
prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous;  to  con- 
fute; as,  to  disprove   an   assertion,  a 
statement,  an  argument,  a  proposition. 
— 2.f  To  convict  of  the  practice  of  er- 
ror— 3.f  To  disallow  or  disapprove. 
DISPROVED,  pp.    Proved  to  be  false 

or  erroneous ;  refuted. 
DISPROV'ER,  n.    One  that  disproves 

or  confutes. 

DISPROVING,  ppr.  Proving  to  b« 
false  or  erroneous;  confuting;  refut- 
ing. 

DISPUNOE',  v.  t.  [L.  dis  and  panyo.] 
To  expunge ;  to  erase.  [Ill  formed  and 
little  used.] 

DISPUN'ISHABLE,  a.  [dis  and  pun- 
ishable.] Without  penal  restraint ;  not 
punishable. 

DISPURSE'.t  for  Disburse. 
DISPURVEY.t  ».  t.     To  unprovido. 
DISPURVEYANCE.t  n.  Want  of  pro- 
visions. 

DIS'PUTABLE,  or  DISPUTABLE,  a. 
[See  DISPUTE.]  That  may  be  disputed ; 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  contro- 
verted, or  contested ;  controvertible ;  of 
doubtful  certainty.  We  speak  of  disput- 
able opinions,  statements,  propositions, 
arguments,  points,  cases,  questions,  &c. 
DIS'PUTANT,  n.  One  who  disputes  ; 
one  who  argues  in  opposition  to  ano- 
ther;  a  controvertist ;  a  reasoner  in  op- 
position. 
DIS'PUTANT,  a.  Disputing;  engaged 

in  controversy. 

DISPUTA'TION,  n.  [L.  disputatio.]  I. 
The  act  of  disputing;  a  reasoning  or 
argumentation  in  opposition  to  some- 
thing, or  on  opposite  sides;  contro- 
versy in  words ;  verbal  contest,  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  pro- 
position, or  argument. — 2.  An  exercise 
in  colleges,  in  which  parties  reason  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  on  some  ques- 
tion proposed. 

DISPUTA'TIOUS,  a.  Inclined  to  dis- 
pute; apt  to  cavil  or  controvert;  as,  a 
disputatious  person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
was  no  recommendation  of  the  ne\v  religion 
to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  that  disputa- 
tious period.  Buckmintter. 
DISPU'TATIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  dis- 
pute; inclined  to  cavil  or  to  reason  in 
opposition ;  as,  a  disputative  temper. 
DISPOTE,  v.  i.  [L.  dispute;  dis  and 
puto.  The  primary  sense  of  puto  is  to 
throw,  cast,  strike,  or  drive,  as  we  seo 
by  impute,  to  impute,  to  throw  on,  to 
charge,  to  ascribe.  Ampule,  to  prune, 
is  to  strike  off,  to  throw  off  from  all 
sides ;  compute,  to  compute,  is  to  throw 
together,  to  cast.  Dispute  tKen  is  radi- 
cally very  similar  to  debate  and  discuss, 
both  of  which  are  from  beating,  driv- 
ing, agitation.]  1.  To  contend  in  argu- 
ment; to  reason  or  argue  in  opposi- 
tion; to  debate;  to  altercate;  and  to 
dispute  violently  is  to  wrangle.  Paul 
disputed  with  the  Jews  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  disciples  of  Christ  dii- 
puted  among  themselves  who  should  bo 
the  greatest.  Men  often  dispute  about 
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trifles. — -2.  To  strive  or  contend  in  op- 
position to  a  competitor;  as,  we  dii- 
puted  for  the  prize. 

DISPCTE,  ».  t.  To  attempt  to  disprove 
by  arguments  or  statements;  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  to  be  false,  unfounded, 
or  erroneous;  to  controvert;  to  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  by  reasoning.  We 
dispute  assertions,  opinions,  arguments, 
or  statements,  when  we  endeavour  to 
prove  them  false  or  unfounded.  We 
dispute  the  validity  of  a  title  or  claim. 
Hence  to  dispute  a  cause  or  case  with 
another,  is  to  endeavour  to  maintain 
one's  own  opinions  or  claims,  and  to 
overthrow  those  of  his  opponent. — 2. 
To  strive  or  contend  for,  either  by 
words  or  actions;  as,  to  dispute  the 
honour  of  the  day ;  to  dispute  a  prize. 
But  this  phrase  is  elliptical,  being  used 
for  dispute  for,  and  primarily  the  verb 
is  intransitive.  See  the  Intransitive 
Verb,  No.  2.— 3.  To  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of;  to  oppose  by  reason- 
ing. An  officer  is  never  to  dispute  the 
orders  of  his  superior. — 4.  To  strive 
to  maintain ;  as,  to  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground. 

DISPUTE,  n.  Strife  or  contest  in  words 
or  by  arguments;  an  attempt  to  prove 
and  maintain  one's  own  opinions  or 
claims,  by  arguments  or  statements,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions,  arguments, 
or  claims  of  another;  controversy  in 
words.  They  had  a  dispute  on  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery,  a  subject  which,  one 
would  think,  could  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Dispute  is  usually  applied  to  verbal 
contest;  controversy  may  be  in  words 
or  writing.  Dispute  is  between  indi- 
viduals; debate  and  discussion  are  ap- 
plicable to  public  bodies. — 2.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  controverted  ;  as  in  the 
phrase,  this  is  a  fact,  beyond  all  dispute. 

DISPUTED,  pp.  Contested;  opposed 
by  words  or  arguments;  litigated. 

DISPUTELESS,  a.  Admitting  no  dis- 
pute ;  incontrovertible. 

DISPCTER,  n.  One  who  disputes,  or 
who  is  given  to  disputes ;  a  controver- 
tist. 

Where  is  the  ditputer  of  this  world  ?  I 
Cor.  i. 

DISPUTING,  ppr.  Contending  by 
words  or  arguments;  controverting. 

DISPUTING,  n.  The  act  of  contending 
by  words  or  arguments ;  controversy ; 
altercation. 

Do  all  things  without  murmurings  or  tiit- 
ptttingt ;  Phil.  ii. 

DISQUALIFICATION,  n.  [See  DIS- 
QUALIFY.] The  act  of  disqualifying ; 
or  that  which  disqualifies;  that  which 
renders  unfit;  unsuitable  or  inade- 
quate ;  as,  sickness  is  a  disqualification 
for  labour  or  study — 2.  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  legal  power  or  capacity ; 
that  which  renders  incapable ;  that 
which  incapacitates  in  law;  disability. 
Conviction  of  a  crime  is  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  office. — 3.  Want  of  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  used  in  this  sense,  though 
improperly.  In  strictness,  disqualifi- 
cation implies  a  previous  qualification; 
but  careless  writers  use  it  for  the  want 
of  qualification,  where  no  previous 
qualification  ig  supposed.  Thus,  I 
must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of 
those  disqualifications,  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  overlook. 
DISQUALIFIED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
qualifications;  rendered  unfit. 
DISQUALIFY,  r.  t.  [dis  and  qualify.'] 
To  make  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  natural 
power,  or  the  qualities  or  properties 
necessary  for  any  purpose ;  with  for. 


Indisposition  disqualifies  the  body  for 
labour,  and  the  mind  for  study.  Piety 
does  not  disqualifu  a  person  for  any 
lawful  employment. — 2.  To  deprive  of 
legal  capacity,  power,  or  right ;  to  dis- 
able. A  conviction  of  perjury  disqua- 
lifies a  man  for  a  witness.  A  direct 
interest  in  a  suit  disqualifies  a  person 
to  be  a  juror  in  the  cause. 

DISQUALIFYING,  ppr.  Rendering 
unfit;  disabling. 

DISQUAN  TITY.f  v.  t.    To  diminish. 

DISQUI'ET,  a.  [dis  and  quiet.]  Un- 
quiet; restless;  uneasy.  [Seldom  used.] 

DISQUI'ET,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  un- 
easiness; restlessness;  want  of  tran- 
quillity in  body  or  mind;  disturbance; 
anxiety. 

DISQUI'ET,  e.  (.  To  disturb;  to  de- 
prive of  peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity ;  to 
make  uneasy  or  restless;  to  harass  the 
body ;  to  fret  or  vex  the  mind. 

That  he  may  ditquiet  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon;  Jer.  1. 

Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me?   1   Sam. 
xxviii. 

O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  disquieted  with- 
in me ?  Pi.  xlii. 

DISQUI'ETED,  pp.  Made  uneasy  or 
restless;  disturbed;  harassed. 

DISQUI'ETER,  n.  One  who  disquiets ; 
he  or  that  which  makes  uneasy. 

DISQUI'ETFUL,  a.    Producing  inqni- 

DISQUI'ETING,  ppr.  Disturbing; 
making  uneasy ;  depriving  of  rest  or 
peace. — 2.  a.  Tending  to  disturb  the 
mind ;  as,  disquieting  apprehensions. 

DISQUI'ETIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dis- 
quiet. 

DISQUI'ETLY,  adv.  Without  quiet  or 
rest;  in  an  uneasy  state;  uneasily; 
anxiously ;  as,  he  rested  disquietly  that 
night.  [  Unusual.] 

DISQUI'ETMENT,  n.  Act  of  disquiet- 
ing. 

DISQUI'ETNESS,  n.  Uneasiness;  rest- 
lessness ;  disturbance  of  peace  in  body 
or  mind. 

DISQUI'ETOUS.f  a.  Causing  uneasi- 
ness. 

DISQUI'ETUDE,  n.  Want  of  peace  or 
tranquillity ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance ; 
agitation;  anxiety.  It  is,  I  believe, 
most  frequently  used  of  the  mind.  Re- 
ligion is  our  best  security  from  the  dis- 
quietudes that  imbitter  life. 

DISQUISI"TION,  n.  [L.  disquisitio ; 
disquiro  ;  dis  and  qutero,  to  seek.]  A 
formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  any 
subject,  by  arguments,  or  discussion  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  that  may 
elucidate  truth;  as,  a  disquisition  on 
government  or  morals ;  a  disquisition 
concerning  the  antediluvian  earth.  [It 
is  usually  applied  to  a  written  treatise.] 

DISQUISr'TIONARY,  a.  Pertaining 
to  disquisition. 

DI»RANK',t  v.  t.  To  degrade  from 
rank — 2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into 
confusion. 

DISREGARD',  n.  [dis  and  regard.] 
Neglect;  omission  of  notice;  slight; 
implying  indifference  or  some  degree  of 
contempt ;  as,  to  pass  one  with  disre- 
gard. 

DISREGARD',  v.  t.  To  omit  to  take 
notice  of;  to  neglect  to  observe ;  to 
slight  as  unworthy  of  regard  or  notice. 
We  are  never  to  disregard  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  nor  the  admonitions  of 
conscience. 

Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame. 
Blackmi-r?. 

DISREGXRD'ED,     pp.      Neglected; 
slighted;  unnoticed. 
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DISREGARD'ER,  n.  One  who  neglects. 

DISREGARD'FUL,  a.  Neglectful; 
negligent;  heedless. 

DISREGARD'FULLY,  ode.  Negli- 
gently; heedlessly. 

DISREGARDING,  ppr.  Neglecting; 
overlooking;  omitting  to  notice. 

DISREL'ISH,  n.  [dis  and  relish..}  Dis- 
taste ;  dislike  of  the  palate ;  some  do. 
gree  of  disgust.  Men  generally  have 
a  disrelish  for  tobacco,  till  the  taste  is 
reconciled  to  it  by  custom. — 2.  Bad 
taste  ;  nauseousness. — 3.  Distaste  or 
dislike,  in  a  figurative  sense;  dislike 
of  the  mind,  or  of  the  faculty  by  which 
beauty  and  excellence  are  perceived. 

DISREL'ISH,  v.  t.  To  dislike  the  tasto 
of;  as,  to  disrelish  a  particular  kind  of 
food. — 2.  To  make  nauseous  or  disgust- 
ing; to  infect  with  a  bad  taste.  [In 
this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  little 
used.] — 3.  To  dislike  ;  to  feel  some  dis- 
gust at;  as,  to  disrelish  vulgar  jests. 

DISREL'ISHED,  pp.  Not  relished; 
disliked ;  made  nauseous. 

DISREL'ISHING,  ppr.  Disliking  the 
taste  of;  experiencing  disgust  at; 
rendering  nauseous. 

DISREPAIR,  n.  [dis  and  repair.]  A 
state  of  being  not  in  repair  or  good 
condition  and  wanting  reparation. 

DISREP'UTABLE,  a.  [dis  and  reput- 
able.] Not  reputable ;  not  in  esteem  ; 
not  honourable ;  low  ;  mean  ;  as,  >li*- 
reputable  company. — 2.  Dishonourable ; 
disgracing  the  reputation  ;  tending  to 
impair  the  good  name,  and  bring  into 
disesteem.  It  is  disreputable  to  asso- 
ciate familiarly  with  the  mean,  the 
lewd,  and  the  profane. 

DISREPUTA'TION,  n.  [dii  and  repu- 
tation.] Loss  or  want  of  reputation 
or  good  name ;  disrepute  ;  disesteem  ; 
dishonour ;  disgrace  ;  discredit.  Ill 
snccess  often  brings  an  enterprising 
man,  as  well  as  his  project,  into  disre- 
putation. 

DISREPCTE,  n.  [dis  and  repute.]  Loss 
or  want  of  reputation ;  disesteem ; 
discredit;  dishonour.  The  alchemist 
and  his  books  have  sunk  into  disrepute. 

DISREPCTE,  t.  t.  To  bring  into  dis- 
reputation. 

DISREPCTED,  pp.  Brought  into  dis- 
reputation. 

DISREPCTING,  ppr.  Bringing  into 
disreputation. 

DISRESPECT',  n.  [dis  and  respect.] 
Want  of  respect  or  reverence ;  dis- 
esteem. Disrespect  often  leads  a  man 
to  treat  another  with  neglect  or  a  de- 
gree of  contempt. — 2.  As  an  act,  in- 
civility ;  irreverence ;  rudeness. 

DISRESPECT',  t).  t.  To  show  disre- 

DISRESPECT'ED,  pp.  Treated  with 
disrespect. 

DISRESPECTFUL,  a.  Wanting  in 
respect ;  irreverent ;  as,  a  disrespect- 
ful thought  or  opinion. — 2.  Manifest- 
ing disesteem  or  want  of  respect ;  un- 
civil ;  as,  disrespectful  behaviour. 

DISRESPECTFULLY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
respectful manner  ;  irreverently  ;  un- 

DISRESPECT'ING.ppr.  Showing  dis- 
respect to. 

DISROBE,  r.  t.  [dis  and  robe.]  To  di- 
vest of  a  robe ;  to  divest  of  garments ; 
to  undress. — 2.  To  strip  of  covering;  to 
divest  of  any  surrounding  appendage. 
Autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  verdure. 
These  two  peers  were  disrobed  of  their 
glory.  Wot  tun. 

DISROBED,  pp.  Divested  of  clothing  ; 
stripped  of  covering. 
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DISROBER,  n.  One  that  strips  of 
robes  or  clothing. 

DISROBING,  ppr.  Divesting  of  gar- 
ments ;  stripping  of  any  kind  of  co- 
vering. 

DISROOT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  root.]  To 
tear  up  the  roots,  or  by  the  roots. — 2. 
To  tear  from  a  foundation  ;  to  loosen 
or  undermine. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  si- 
tuation by  subterraneous  inundations. 

Goldsmitn . 
DISROOTED,  pp.   Torn  up    by  the 

roots ;  undermined. 
DISROOTING,  ppr.   Tearing  up  by 

the  roots;  undermining. 
DISRUPT,  a.   [L.  disruptus;  dis  and 
rumpo,  to  burst.]     Rent  from;   torn 
asunder ;  severed  by  rending  or  break- 
ing. 

DISRUPTED,  a.  Rent  asunder. 
DISRUPTION,  n.  [L.  disruptio,  from 
disrumpo.]     1.    The    act    of  rending 
asunder ;  the  act  of  bursting  and  se- 
parating.— 2.  Breach ;  rent ;  dilacera- 
tion  ;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks  in  an 
earthquake ;  the  disruption  of  a  stra- 
tum of  earth  ;  disruption  of  the  flesh. 
DISRUP'TURE,  v.t.  [dis  and  rupture.] 
To  rend  ;  to  sever  by  tearing,  break- 
ing, or  bursting.     [Unnecessary,  as  it 
is  synonymous  with  rupture.] 
DISRUP'TURED,  pp.  Rent  asundir; 

severed  by  breaking. 
DISRUP'TURING,  ppr.    Rending  a- 

sunder ;  severing. 

DISSATISFAC'TION,  n.  [dis  and  sa- 
tisfaction.] The  state  of  being  dissa- 
tisfied ;  discontent ;  uneasiness  pro- 
ceeding from  the  want  of  gratification, 
or  from  disappointed  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations. 

The  ambitious  man  is  subject  to  uneasi- 
ness and  dissatisfaction.  Addis.in. 
DISSATISFAC'TORINESS,    n.     In- 
ability to   satisfy  or  give  content;  a 
failing  to  give  content. 
DISSATISFAC'TORY,   a.  Unable  to 
give  content.     Rather,  giving  discon- 
tent; displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifica- 
tions in  the  different  states,  to  one  uniform 
rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dittatir- 
factory  to  some  of  the  states,  as  difficult  for 
the  convention.  Hamilton.  Mil  ford. 

DISSATISFIED,  pp.  Made  discontent- 
ed ;  displeased. — 2.  a.  Discontented ; 
not  satisfied;  not  pleased  ;  offended. 
DISSATISFY,  v.  t.  To  render  discon- 
tented ;  to  displease ;  to  excite  uneasi- 
ness by  frustrating  wishes,  or  expec- 
tations. 

DISSATISFYING,  ppr.  Exciting  un- 
easiness, or  discontent. 
DISSEAT,  v.  t.  To  remove  from  a  seat. 
DISSE€T>.  t.[L.  disseco,  dissectus;  dis 
and  seco,  to  cut;  Fr.  dissequer.]  To 
cut  in  pieces  ;  to  divide  an  animal  body, 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  by  separat- 
ing the  joints ;  as,  to  dissect  a  fowl. 
Hence  appropriately, — 2.  To  cut  in 
pieces,  as  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  struc- 
ture and  use  of  its  several  parts ;  to 
anatomize.  Also,  to  open  any  part  of 
a  body  to  observe  its  morbid  appear- 
ances, or  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 

death,  or  the  seat  of  a  disease 3.  To 

divide  into  its  constituent  parts,  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  ;  as,  dissect 
your  mind ;  dissect  a  paragraph.  • 
DISSECTED, pp.  Cut  in  pieces;  se- 
parated by  parting  the  joints  ;  divided 
into  its  constituent  parts  ;  opened  and 
examined.  In  but.,  a  term  applied  sy- 
nonymously with  incised  and  lascinatcd 


to  leaves  which  are  cut  as  it  were  into 
numerous  irregular  portions. 

DISSECTING,  ppr.  Cutting  in  pieces ; 
dividing  the  parts  ;  separating  consti- 
tuent parts  for  minuto  examination. 

DISSEC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  dissectio.]  1. 
The  act  of  cutting  in  pieces  an  animal, 
or  vegetable,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
aminfng  the  structure  and  uses  of  its 
parts ;  anatomy. 

Dissection  was  held  sacrilege  till  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  into  constitu- 
ent parts,  for  the  purpose  of  critical 
examination. 

DISSECTOR,  n.  One  who  dissects; 
an  anatomist. 

DISSEIZE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  seize;  Fr.  des- 
saisir.]  In  law,  to  dispossess  wrong- 
fully ;  to  deprive  of  actual  seizin,  or 
possession ;  followed  by  of ;  as,  to 
disseize  a  tenant  of  his  freehold. 

A  man   may  suppose  himself  disseized, 
when  he  is  not  so.  Blarkstone. 

DISSEIZED,  pp.  Put  out  of  possession 
wrongfully,  or  by  force;  deprived  of 
actual  possession. 

DISSEIZEE',  n.  A  person  put  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully. 

DISSEIZIN,  n.  The  act  of  disseizing  ; 
an  unlawful  dispossessing  of  a  person 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  or  incorporeal 
hereditaments ;  a  deprivation  of  actual 
seizin. 

DISSEIZING, ppr.  Depriving  of  actual 
seizin,  or  possession ;  putting  out  ol 
possession. 

DISSEIZOR,  n.  One  who  puts  another 
out  of  possession  wrongfully  ;  he  that 
dispossesses  another. 

DISSEM'BLANCE,  n.  [dis  and  sem- 
blance.]Wa.nt  of  resemblance.  [Lit.  us.] 

DISSEM'BLE,  t>.  t.  [L.  dissimulo;  dis 
and  simulo,  from  similis,  like ;  Fr.  dis- 
simuler.]  1.  To  hide  under  a  false  ap- 
pearance ;  to  conceal ;  to  disguise  ;  to 
pretend  that  not  to»be  which  really  is; 
as,  I  will  not  dissemble  the  truth;  I 
cannot  dissemble  my  real  sentiments. 
[This  is  the  proper  sense  of  this  word.] 
— 2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ; 
to  make  a  false  appearance  of.  This 
is  the  sense  of  simulate. 

Your  son  Lucentio 
Doth   love    my  daughter,   and  she    loveth 

him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections. 

Shak. 

DISSEM'BLE,  v.  i.  To  be  hypocritical; 
to  assume  a  false  appearance ;  to  con- 
ceal the  real  fact,  motives,  intention, 
or  sentiments  under  some  pretence. 

Ye  have  stolen  and  dissembled  also;  Josh, 
vii. 

He  that  hateth  disscmbleth  with  his  lips  ; 
Prov.  xxvi. 

DISSEM'BLED,  pp.  Concealed  under 
a  false  appearance  ;  disguised. 

DISSEM'BLER,  n.  One  who  dissem- 
bles ;  a  hypocrite  ;  one  who  conceals 
his  opinions  or  dispositions  under  a 
false  appearance. 

DISSEM'BLING,  ppr.  Hiding  under  a 
false  appearance;  acting  the  hypocrite. 

DISSEM'BLINGLY,  adv.  With  dis- 
simulation; hypocritically;  falsely. 

DISSEM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dissemino; 
dis  and  semino,  to  sow,  from  sewm, 
seed.]  1.  Literally,  to  sow  ;  to  scat- 
ter seed  ;  but  seldom  or  never  used  in 
its  literal  sense.  But  hence, — 2.  To 
scatter  for  growth  and  propagation, 
like  seed ;  to  spread.  Thus,  princi- 
ples, opinions,  and  errors  are  dissemi- 
nated, when  they  are  spread  and  pro- 
pagated. To  disseminate,  truth  or  the 
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gospel  is  highly  laudable. — 3. To  spread; 
to  diffuse. 

A  uniform  heat  disseminated  through  the 
body  of  the  earth.  Wtioduitird. 

4.  To  spread  ;  to  disperse. 

The  Jews  are  disseminated  through  all 
the  trading  parts  of  the  world.  Adilistni. 
[The  second  is  the  most  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  as  it  should  always 
include  the  idea  of  growth  or  taking 
root.  The  fourth  sense  is  hardly  vin- 
dicable.] 

DISSEM'INATED,  pp.  Scattered,  as 
seed  ;  propagated  ;  spread.  —  2.  In 
miner.,  occurring  in  portions  less  than 
a  hazel  nut;  being  scattered. 

DISSEM'INATING,  ppr.  Scattering 
and  propagating ;  spreading. 

DISSEMINA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
scattering  and  propagating,  like  seed  ; 
the  act  of  spreading  for  growth  and 
permanence.  We  trust  the  world  is 
to  be  reformed  by  the  dissemination  of 
evangelical  doctrines. 

DISSEM'INATOR,  n.  One  who  dis- 
seminates ;  one  who  spreads  and  pro- 
pagates. 

DISSEN'SION,  n.  [Lat.  dissensio;  dis 
and  sentio,  to  think ;  Fr.  dissension.] 
Disagreement  in  opinion,  usually  a  dis- 
agreement which  is  violent,  producing 
warm  debates  or  angry  words ;  con- 
tention in  words ;  strife ;  discord ; 
quarrel;  breach  of  friendship  and 
union. 

Debates,  dissensions,  uproars  are  thy  joys. 
Drydtn. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  ditsen- 
sion  with  them  ;  Acts  XV. 
We  see  dissensions  in  church  and  state, 
in  town?,  parishes,  and  families,  and  the 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  differ- 
ences which  produce  war ;  as,  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  England. 

DISSEN'SIOUS,  a.  Disposed  to  discord; 
quarrelsome ;  contentious ;  factious 
[Lit.  us.] 

DISSENT',  v.  i.  [L.  dissensio;  dis  and 
sentio,  to  think.]  1.  To  disagree  in 
opinion  ;  to  differ ;  to  think  in  a  differ- 
ent or  contrary  manner ;  with  from. 
There  are  many  opinions  in  which  men 
dissent  from  us,  as  they  dissent  from 
each  other. — 2.  To  differ  from  an  es- 
tablished church,  in  regard  to  doctrines, 
rites,  or  government — 3.  To  differ;  to 
be  of  a  contrary  nature.  [Less  pro- 
per.] 

DISSENT',  n.  Difference  of  opinion  ; 
disagreement.— 2.  Declaration  of  dis- 
agreement in  opinion  ;  as,  they  entered 
their  dissent  on  the  journals  of  the 
house. — 3.f  Contrariety  of  nature; 
opposite  quality. 

DISSENTA'NEOUS,  a.  Disagreeable; 
contrary. 

DIS'SENTANY.f  a.  Dissentaneous; 
inconsistent. 

DISSENTA'TION,  n.  Act  of  dissent- 
ing. 

DISSENTER,  n.  One  who  dissents  ; 
one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  one  who 
declares  his  disagreement. — 2.  One  who 
separates  from  the  service  ami  worship 
of  any  established  church.  The  word 
is  in  England  particularly  applied  to 
those  who  separate  from,  or  who  do 
not  unite  with,  the  church  of  England 

DISSEN'TIENT,  a.  Disagreeing;  de- 
claring dissent. 

DISSEN'TIENT,  n.  One  who  disagrees 
and  declares  his  dissent. 

DISSENTING,  ppr.  Disagreeing  in 
opinion ;  separating  from  the  com- 
munion of  an  established  church.  It 
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is  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  a  dissenting 
minister,  or  congregation. 

DISSEN'TIOUS,  a.  Disposed  to  dis- 
agreement, or  discord. 

DISSEP'IMENT,  n.  [L.  dissepimcntum; 
dissepio,  to   separate ; 
dit  and  sepia,  to  inclose, 
or  guard.]     In  hot,  the 
partitions      that     are 
formed  in  ovaries,  by 
the  united  sides  of  co- 
hering     carpels,    and 
which  separate  the  in- 
side into  cells. — Spu- 
rious   dissepiments,    are 
ovaries  not  formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
carpels. 

DISSERT',  ».  t.  [L.  distero,  diserto.]  To 
discourse,  or  dispute.  [Little  in  use.] 

DISSERTATION,  n.  [L.  diisertatio, 
from  disserto,  to  discourse,  from  dis- 
sero,  id. ;  dis  and  sero,  to  sow,  that  is, 
to  throw.  Dissero  is,  to  throw  out,  to 
cast  abroad.]  1.  A  discourse,  or  rather 
a  formal  discourse,  intended  to  illus- 
trate a  subject. — 2.  A  written  essay, 
treatise,  or  disquisition ;  as,  Plutarch's 
dissertation  on  the  poets;  Newton's 
dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

DISSERTA'TOR,  n.  One  who  writes 
a  dissertation  ;  one  who  debates. 

DISSERVE',  c.  t.  (disserv'.)  [dis  and 
serve.]  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  harm; 
to  do  injury,  or  mischief  to. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  to  disserve 
him.  Clarendon. 

Too  much   zeal  often  dittervct  a  good 
range.      [Little  used.] 
DISSERVED,  pp.  Injured. 

DISSERVICE,  n.  Injury;  harm;  mis- 
chief ;  as,  violent  remedies  often  do  a 
disservice.  [Little  used.] 

DISSERV'ICEABLE,    a.     Injurious ; 

DISSEURVICEABLENESS,    n.     The 


DISSIL'IENCE,  n.  [Lrit  dissilio;  dis 
and  salio,  to  leap.]  The  act  of  leap- 
ing, or  starting  asunder. 

DISSIL'IENT,  a.  Starting  asunder; 
bursting  and  opening  with  an  elastic 
force,  as  the  dry  pod  or  capsule  of  a 
plant;  as,  a  dissilient  pericarp. 

DISS1LI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  bursting 
open  ;  the  act  of  starting,  or  springing 
different  ways. 

DISSIM'ILAR,  a.  [dis  and  similar.] 
Unlike,  either  in  nature,  properties,  or 
external  form;  not  similar;  not  having 
the  resemblance  of;  heterogeneous. 
Newton  denominates  as  dissimilar  the 
rays  of  light  of  different  refrangibility. 
The  tempers  of  men  are  as  dissimilar 
as  their  features. 

DISSIMILARITY,  n.  TJnlikeness ; 
want  of  resemblance;  dissimilitude; 
as,  the  dissimilarity  of  human  faces 
and  forms. 

DISSIM'ILE,  n.  (dissim'ily.)  Compari- 
son, or  illustration  by  contraries. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DISSIMIL'ITUDE.n.  [L.  dissimilitude.] 
Unlikeness;  want  of  resemblance;  as, 
a  dissimilitude  of  form  or  character. 

DISSIMULATION,  n.  [L.  dissimula- 
tio;  dis  and  simulatio,  from  simulo,  to 
make  like,  similis,  like.]  The  act  of 
dissembling ;  a  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance;  a  feigning;  false  preten- 
sion ;  hypocrisy.  Dissimulation  may 
be  simply  concealment  of  the  opinions, 
sentiments,  or  purpose ;  but  it  includes 
also  the  assuming  of  a  false  or  coun- 
terfeit appearance  which  conceals  the 
real  opinions  or  purpose.  Dissimula- 
tion among  statesmen  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  vice,  or  as  no 
vice  at  all. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation  ;  Horn, 
xii. 
DISSIM'ULE.f  v.  t.  To  dissemble. 


quality  of  being  injurious;  tendency  to  I  DIS'SIPABLE,    a.     [See  DISSIPATE.] 


harm. 

DISSERVING,  ppr.  Injuring. 

DISSETTLE.t  v.  t.  To  unsettle. 

DISSEVER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  sever.  In 
this  word,  dis,  as  in  dispart,  can  have 
no  effect,  unless  to  augment  the  signi- 
fication, as  dis  and  sever  both  denote 
separation.]  To  dispart;  to  part  in 
two :  to  divide  asunder  ;  to  separate  ; 
to  disunite,  either  by  violence  or  not. 
When  with  force,  it  is  equivalent  to 
rend  and  burst.  It  may  denote  either 
to  cut,  or  to  tear  asunder.  In  behead- 
ing, the  head  is  dissevered  from  the 
body.  The  lightning  may  dissever  a 
branch  from  the  stem  of  atree.  Jealousy 
dissevers  the  bonds  of  friendship.  The 
reformation  dissevered  the  Catholic 
church;  it  dissevered  Protestants  from 
Romanists. 

DISSEVERANCE,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
severing; separation. 

DISSEVERA'TION,  n.  Act  of  dissev- 

DISSEVERED,  pp.  Disparted;  dis- 
joined; separated. 

DISSEVERING,  ppr.  Dividing  asun- 
der ;  separating ;  tearing  or  cutting 
asunder. 

DISSEVERING,  n.  The  act  of  sepa- 
rating; separation. 

DIS'SHEATH.f    v.   t.    To    nnsheath; 
e.  t.  to  drop  or  fall  from  a  sheath. 
DIS'SHIP.t  «.  t.  To  remove  from  a  ship 
DIS'SIDENCE,  n.  [Infra.]     Discord. 
DIS'SIDENT,  a.  [L.  dissideo,  to  dis- 
agree;   dis    and  sedeo,  to    sit.]    Not 
agreeing. 

DIS'SIDENT,  n.  A  dissenter ;  one  who 
separates  from  the  established  religion. 


Liable  to  be  dissipated;  that  may  be 
scattered,  or  dispersed 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  rlinip- 
able.  Bacon 

DIS'SIPATE,  r.  t.  [L.  dissipatus;  dis- 
sipoj  dis  and  an  obsolete  verb,  sipo,  to 
throw.  We  perhaps  see  its  deriva- 
tives in  siphon,  prosapia  and  sept;  anc 
sepio,  to  enclose,  may  be  primarily  to 
repel,  and  thus  to  guard.]  1.  To  scat- 
ter ;  to  disperse ;  to  drive  asunder 
Wind  dissipates  fog ;  the  heat  of  the 
sun  dissipates  vapour ;  mirth  dissipates 
care  and  anxiety ;  the  cares  of  life 
tend  to  dissipate  serious  reflections. — 
Scatter,  disperse,  and  dissipate  are 
many  cases  synonymous ;  but  dissipate 
is  used  appropriately  to  denote  the 
dispersion  of  things  that  vanish,  or  are 
not  afterward  collected ;  as,  to  dissi 
pate  fog,  vapour,  or  clouds.  We  say 
an  army  is  scattered  or  dispersed,  bu 
not  dissipated.  Trees  are  scattered, 
or  dispersed  over  a  field,  but  not  dis 
sipated. — 2.  To  expend ;  to  squander 
to  scatter  property  in  wasteful  extra 
vagance ;  to  waste ;  to  consume  ;  as, 
man  has  dissipated  his  fortune  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure. — 3.  To  scatter  the 
attention. 

DIS'SIPATE,  v.  i.  To  scatter ;  to  dis- 
perse; to  separate  into  parts  and  dis- 
appear; to  waste  away;  to  vanish. 
A  fog  or  cloud  gradually  dissipates, 


vagance  in  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
perty ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  vice ; 
as,  a  dissipated  man ;  a  dissipated  life. 
DIS'SIPATING,  ppr.  Scattering;  dis- 
persing; wasting;  consuming;  squan- 
dering; vanishing. 

DISSIPATION,  n.  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing; dispersion;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
persed; as,  the  dissipation  of  vapour  or 
heat. — 2.  In  physics,  the  insensible  loss 
or  waste  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  body, 
which  fly  off,  by  which  means  the  body 
is  diminished  or  consumed. — 3.  Scat- 
tered attention;  or  that  which  diverts 
and  calls  off  the  mind  from  any  sub- 
ject.— 4.  A  dissolute,  irregular  course 
of  life;  a  wandering  from  object  to  ob- 
ject in  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  a  course  of 
life  usually  attended  with  careless  and 
exorbitant  expenditures  of  money,  and 
indulgence  in  vices,  which  impair  or 
rum  both  health  and  fortune. 

What!  is  it  proposed  then  to  reclaim  the 
spendthrift  from  his  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance, by  filling  his  pockets  with  money  ? 
P.  Henry,  H'irt's  Sketches. 
Circle  of  Dissipation  in  optics,  the  cir- 
cular space  upon  the  retina,  which  is 
taken  up  by  one  of  the  extreme  pencils 
of  rays  issuing  from  any  object. — Ra- 
dius of  dissipation,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  of  dissipation. 
DISSO'CIABLE,  a.  [See  DISSOCIATE.] 
Not  well  associated,  united,  or  assort- 
ed. 

They   came  in   two   and    two,  though 
matched  in  the  most  diisociaile  manner. 

Spectator,  No.  4. 

2.  Incongruous;  not  reconcilable  with. 
DISSO'CIAL,  a.  [dis  and  social.]     Un- 
friendly to  society  ;  contracted ;  selfish ; 
as,  a  dissocial  passion. 
DISSO'CIATE, ».  t.  [L.  dissociatus,  dis- 
socio  ;  dis  and  socio,  to  unite,  socius,  a 
companion.]    To  separate ;  to  disunite ; 
to  part ;  as,  to  dissociate  the  particles 
of  a  concrete  substance. 
DISSO'CIATED,  pp.  Separated;  dis- 
united. 

DISSO'CIATING,   i>pr.     Separating; 
disuniting. 

DISSOCIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
uniting; a  state  of  separation;  disunion. 
It  will  add  to  the  dissociation,  distraction, 
and  confusion  of  these  confederate  republics. 
Burke. 

DISSOLUBIL'ITT,  n.  Capacity  of  be- 
ing dissolved  by  heat  or  moisture,  and 
converted  into  a  fluid. 
DIS'SOLUBLE,  a.  [L.  dissolubilis.  See 
DISSOLVE.]  1.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
solved; that  may  be  melted;  having  its 
parts  separable  by  heat  or  moisture; 
convertible  into  a  nuid. — -2.  That  may 
be  disunited. 

DIS'SOLUTE,  a.  [L.  dissolutus,  from 
dissolvo.]  1.  Loose  in  behaviour  and 
morals ;  given  to  vice  and  dissipation  ; 
wanton;  lewd;  luxurious;  debauched; 
not  under  the  restraints  of  law;  as,  a 
dissolute  man;  dissolute  company. — 2. 
Vicious;  wanton;  devoted  to  pleasure 
and  dissipation;  as,  a  dissolute  life. 
DIS'SOLUTELY,  adv.  Loosely;  wan- 
tonly; in  dissipation  or  debauchery; 
without  restraint ;  as,  to  live  dissolutely. 
DIS'SOLUTENESS,  n.  Looseness  of 
manners  and  morals;  vicious  indul- 
gence in  pleasure,  as  in  intemperance 
and  debauchery;  dissipation;  as,  di.i- 


before  the  rays  or  heat  of  the  sun.  The  I    soluleness  of  life  or  manners. 

heat  of  a  body  dissipates;  the  fluids  !  DISSOLUTION,  x.  [L.  dissolutio,  from 

dissipate.  .»— «_i     T , ... 

DIS'SIPATED,  pp.  Scattered;  dispers- 
ed; wasted;  consumed;  squandered. — 
2.  a.  Loose;  irregular;  given  to  extra- 


dissolvo.]  In  a  general  sense,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  parts  of  a  body  which, 
in  the  natural  structure,  are  united; 
or  the  reduction  of  concrete  bodies 


DISSOLVE 


DISSUASION 


DISTAINING 


into  their  smallest  parts,  without  re- 
gard to  solidity  or  fluidity.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  dissolution  of  salts  in 
water,  of  metals  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  of  ice  or  butter  by  heat;  in 
which  cases,  the  dissolution  is  effected 
by  a  menstruum  or  particular  agent. 
We  speak  also  of  the  dissolution  of 
flesh  or  animal  bodies,  when  the  parts 
separate  by  putrefaction.  Dissolution 
then  is,  1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or 
changing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state 
by  heat ;  a  melting ;  a  thawing ;  as,  the 
dissolution  of  snow  and  ice,  which  con- 
verts them  into  water. — 2.  The  reduc- 
tion of  a  body  into  its  smallest  parts, 
or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dissol- 
vent or  menstruum,  as  of  a  metal  by 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  in  water. 
• — 3.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  by  putrefaction,  or  the  analysis 
of  the  natural  structure  of  mixed 
bodies,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances; decomposition. — 4.  The  sub- 
stance formed  by  dissolving  a  body  in 
a  menstruum.  [This  is  now  called  a 
solution.] — 5.  Death;  the  separation  of 
the  soul  and  body. — 6.  Destruction; 
the  separation  of  the  parts  which  com- 
pose a  connected  system,  or  body ;  as, 
the  dissolution  of  the  world,  or  of  na- 
ture; the  dissolution  of  government. — 

7.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly,  or 
the  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  parlia- 
ment. Slackstone. 

8.  Looseness  of  manners;  dissipation. 
In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  obso- 
lete, dissoluteness  being  substituted.— 9. 
Dissolution  of  the  blood,  in  med ,  that 
state  of  the  blood,  in  which  it  does  not 
readily  coagulate,  on  its  cooling  out  of 
the  body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 

DISSOLVABLE,  a.  (dizzolv'able.) 
[See  DISSOLVE.]  That  may  be  dissolv- 
ed; capable  of  being  melted;  that  may 
be  converted  into  a  fluid.  Sugar  and 
ice  are  dissolvable  bodies. 

DISSOLV'ABLENESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing dissolvable. 

DISSOLVE,  v.  t.  (dizzolv'.)  [L.  dis- 
solve; dis  and  snlvo,  to  loose,  to  free.] 
1.  To  melt ;  to  liquefy;  to  convert  from 
a  solid  or  fixed  state  to  a  fluid  state, 
by  means  of  heat  or  moisture.  To 
dissolve  by  heat,  is  to  loosen  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body  and  render  them  fluid 
or  easily  movable.  Thus  ice  is  con- 
verted into  water  by  dissolution.  To 
dissolve  in  a  liquid,  is  to  separate  the 
parts  of  a  solid  substance,  and  cause 
tliem  to  mix  with  the  fluid;  or  to  re- 
duce a  solid  substance  into  minute 
parts  which  may  be  sustained  in  that 
fluid.  Thus  water  dissolves  salt  and 
sugar. — 2.  To  disunite;  to  break;  to 
separate. 

Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dlssolred,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holy  deportment  and  godliness  ? 
2  Pet.  Mi. 

3.  To  loose;  to  disunite. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  diaalaed. 

Fairfax. 

•t.  To  loose  the  ties  or  bonds  of  any 
thing;  to  destroy  any  connected  sys- 
tem ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  government ;  to 
dissolve  a  corporation. — 5.  To  loose;  to 
break ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  league ;  to  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  friendship. — (}.  To 
break  up;  to  cause  to  separate;  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  as,  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment: to  dissolve  an  assembly 7.  To 

clear ;  to  solve ;  to  remove ;  to  dissipate, 
or  to  explain ;  as,  to  dissolve  doubts.  We 
I. 


usually  say,  to  solve  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties.— 8.  To  break;  to  destroy;  as  to 
dissolve  a  charm,  spell,  or  enchantment. 
— 9.  To  loosen  or  relax ;  to  make  lan- 
guid; as,  dissolved  in  pleasure. — .10.  To 
waste  away  ;  to  consume;  to  cause  to 
vanish  or  perish. 

Thou  dissoluest  my  substance ;  Job  xxx. 
11.  To  annul;  to  rescind.;  as,  to  dis- 
solve an  injunction. 

DISSOLVE,  v.  i.  (dizzolv'.)  To  be 
melted ;  to  be  converted  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state;  as  sugar  dissolves  in 
water. — 2.  To  sink  away ;  to  lose 
strength  and  firmness. — 3.  To  melt 
away  in  pleasure ;  to  become  soft  or 
languid. — 4.  To  fall  asunder;  to  crum- 
ble ;  to  be  broken.  A  government 
may  dissolve  by  its  own  weight  or  ex- 
tent.— 5.  To  waste  away;  to  perish;  to 
be  decomposed.  Flesh  dissolves  by 
putrefaction. — C.  To  come  to  an  end  by 
a  separation  of  parts. 

DISSOLVED,  pp.  Melted;  liquefied; 
disunited;  parted;  loosed;  relaxed; 
wasted  away ;  ended.  Dissolved  blood, 
is  that  which  does  not  readily  coagu- 
late. 

DISSOLVENT,  a.  Having  power  to 
melt  or  dissolve ;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices 
of  the  stomach. 

DISSOLV'ENT,  n.  Any  thing  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  melting,  or  con- 
verting a  solid  substance  into  a  fluid, 
or  of  separating  the  parts  of  a  fixed 
body  so  that  they  mix  with  a  liquid ; 
as,  water  is  a  dissolvent  of  salts  and 
earths.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  men- 
struum.— 2.  In  med.,  a  remedy  suppos- 
ed capable  of  dissolving  concretions  in 
the  body,  such  as  calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

DISSOLV'ER,  n.  That  which  dissolves 
or  has  the  power  of  dissolving.  Heafc 
is  the  most  powerful  dissolver  of  sub- 
stances. 

DISSOLVING,  ppr.  Melting ;  making 
or  becoming  liquid. 

DIS'SONANCE,  n.  [Fr.  dissonance, 
from  L.  dissonans,  dissono,  to  be  dis- 
cordant; dis  and  sono,  to  sound.]  1. 
Discord;  a  mixture  or  union  of  harsh, 
unharmonious  sounds,  which  are  grat- 
ing or  unpleasant  to  the  ear;  as,  the 
dissonance  of  notes,  sounds,  or  num- 
bers.— 2.  Disagreement. 

DIS'SONANT,  a.  Discordant;  harsh; 
jarring;  unharmonious;  unpleasant  to 
the  ear ;  as,  dissonant  notes  or  inter- 
vals.— 2.  Disagreeing  ;  incongruous ; 
usually  with  from ;  as,  he  advanced 
propositions  very  dissonant  from  truth. 

DISSUADE,  v.  t.  [L.  dissuadeo  ;  dis  and 
suadeo,  to  advise  or  incite  to  any  thing.] 
1.  To  advise  or  exhort  against;  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  or  divert  from  a  mea- 
sure, by  reason  or  offering  motives; 
as,  the  minister  dissuaded  the  prince 
from  adopting  the  measure;  he  dissuad- 
ed him  from  his  purpose. — 2.  To  repre- 
sent as  unfit,  improper,  or  dangerous. 
War  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

This  phraseology  is  probably  elliptical, 
and  merely  poetical ;  from  being  under- 
stood. 

DISSUADED,  pp.  Advised  against; 
counselled  or  induced  by  advice  not  to 
do  something;  diverted  from  a  pur- 
pose. 

DISSUADER,  n.  He  that  dissuades;  a 
dehorter. 

DISSUADING,  ppr.  Exhortingagainst; 
attempting,  by  advice,  to  divert  from  a 
purpose. 

DISSUA'SION,  n.  (disua'zhun.)     Ad- 
vice or  exhortation   in   opposition  to 
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something;  the  act  of  attempting,  by 
reason  or  motives  offered,  to  divert 
from  a  purpose  or  measure ;  dehorta- 
tion. 

DISSUA'SIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade, 
or  divert  from  a  measure  or  purpose ; 
dehortatory. 

DISSUA'SIVE,  n.  Reason,  argument, 
or  counsel,  employed  to  deter  one  from 
a  measure  or  purpose;  that  which  ia 
used  or  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  any  purpose  or  pursuit.  The 
consequences  of  intemperance  are 
powerful  dismasives  from  indulging  in 
that  vice. 

DISSUN'DER,  v.  t.  [dit  and  sunder.] 
To  separate :  to  rend. 

DISSUN'DERED,  pp.  Separated;  rent. 

DISSUN'DERING,  ppr.  Separating; 
rending. 

DlSSWEET'EN.f  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
sweetness. 

DISSYLLA'BIC,  a.  Consisting  of  two 
syllables  only ;  as,  a  dissyllabic  foot  in 
poetry. 

DISSYL'LABLE,  n.  [Gr.  >W«AX«^«: 
in,  two  or  twice,  and  w>.Xct/3at,  a  sylla- 
ble.] A  word  consisting  of  two  sylla- 
bles only ;  as,  paper,  whiteness,  virtue. 

DIS'TAFF,  n.  [Junius  and  others  give 
this  as  a  Saxon  word,  distecf,  but  it  does 
not  occur  in  Lye's  Dictionary.  Skin- 
ner refers  it  to  the  Dutch  towstaff.]  1. 


Spinning  with  the  Distaff. 

The  staff  to  which  a  bunch  of  flax 
or  tow  is  tied,  and  from  which  the 
thread  is  drawn. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  ipindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  distnff ;  Prov.  xxxi. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  woman,  or  the  female 
sex. 

His  crown  usurped,  a  distaf  on  the  throne. 
Dryden. 

DIS'TAFF-THISTLE,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  certain  species  of  Atractylis 
and  Carthamus. 

DISTAIN,  v.  t.  [dis  and  stain.  This 
seems  to  be  from  the  French  deteindre, 
from  the  L.  tingo  ;  but  see  STAIN.]  1. 
To  stain ;  to  tinge  with  any  different 
colour  from  the  natural  or  proper  one; 
to  discolour.  We  speak  of  a  sword 
distained  with  blood;  a  garment  dis- 
tained  with  gore.  It  has  precisely  tho 
signification  of  stain,  but  it  is  used 
chiefly  or  appropriately  in  poetry  and 
the  higher  kinds  of  prose. — 2.  To  blot; 
to  sully;  to  defile  ;  to  tarnish. 
She  distained  her  honourable  blood. 

Spenser. 

The    worthiness  of  praise  dittaint  his 
worth.  Shak. 

DISTAINED,  pp.  Stained;  tinged;  dis- 
coloured; blotted;  sullied. 
DISTAINING,     ppr.     Staining;    dis- 
colouring ;  blotting ;  tarnishing. 
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DISTANCE,  n.  [Fr.  distance;  L  dis- 
tuntia,  from  disto,  to  stand  apart ;  ills  a  rid 
sf<>,  to  stand.]  1.  An  interval  or  space 
between  two  objects;  the  length  of  the 
shortest  line  which  intervenes  between 
two  things  that  are  separate;  as,  a 
great  or  small  distance.  Distance  may 
be  a  line,  an  inch,  a  mile,  or  any  in- 
definite length;  as,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sun  and  Saturn. — 2.  Preced- 
ed by  at,  remoteness  of  place. 
He  waits  at  dittance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 
Add'wm . 

3.  Preceded  by  thy,  his,  your,  her,  their, 
a  suitable  space,  or  such  remoteness  as 
is  common  or  becoming;  as,  let  him 
keep  his  distance;  keep  your  distance. 
[See  No.  8.] — 4.  A  space  marked  on 
the  course  where  horses  run. 

This  horse  ran  the  whole  field  oat  of  dis- 
tance. J_, '  Ettrunge. 

5.  Space  of  time;  any  indefinite  length 
of  time,  past  or  future,  intervening  be- 
tween two  periods  or  events;  as,  the 
distance  of  an  hour,  of  a  year,  of  an 
age. — 6.  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

Qualities  that  affrrt  our  senses  are,  in  the 
tilings  themselves,  so  united  and  blended, 
that  there  is  DO  dittance  between  them. 

Locke. 
1.  Contrariety;  opposition. 

Banquo  was  your  enemy, 
So  lie  is  mine,  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 
Shak. 

8.  The  remoteness  which  respect  re- 
puires;  hence,  respect. 

I  hope  your  mudesty 
Will  know  what  dittance  to  the  crown  is 
due.  Dry  den. 

Tis  by  respect  and  dittance  that  author- 
ity is  upheld.  Atterbury, 

9.  Reserve;    coldness;    alienation   of 
heart. 

On  the  part  of  heaven, 
Now  alienated,  dittance  and  distaste. 

Milton. 

10.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  rela- 
tion ;  as,  the  distance  between  a  des- 
cendant and  his  ancestor. — 11.  In  music, 
the  interval  between  two  notes;  as,  the 
distance  of  a  fourth  or  seventh. — \'2. 
Distance  in  astr.,  as  of  the  sun,  planets, 
&c.,  is  either  real  or  proportional;  it  is 
farther  distinguished  into  mean,  peri- 
helion, and   aphelion  distances.     [See 
APHELION,  PERIHELION.]—  Mean  dis- 
tance of  the  planets,  is  a  mean  between 
their  aphelion  and  perihelion  distances. 
— Proportional  distances  of  the  planets, 
are  the  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance of  any  one  of  them  considered  as 
unity. — Real  distances, arc  the  absolute 
distances  of  those  bodies,  as  compared 
with  any  terrestrial  measure,  as  miles, 
leagues,  &c. — Curtate  distance.      [See 
CuRT&.TE.]~Accessible  distances,  such 
distances  as  may  be  measured  by  the 
application  of  any  lineal  measure. — In- 
accessible distances,  such  as  cannot  be 
measured   by    the   application    of  any 
lineal  measure,  but  by  means  of  angles, 
and  trigonometrical  rules  and  formula. 
— Apparent  distance,  in  optics  ;  that  dis- 
tance at  which  we  judge  an  object  to 
be  placed  when  seen  far  off,  and  which 
is  usually  very  different  from  the  true 
distance. — Distance  in  navigation,  the 
number  of  miles  or  leagues  that  a  ship 
has  sailed  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  arch  of  a  rhomb  line  intercepted 
between  two  places  is  called  their  nau- 
tical   distance,  —  Meridian    distance, 
[See  MERIDIAN.] — Line  of  distance,  in 
perspect.,  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point  of  the 


plane. — Point  of  distance,  in  perspfct., 
that  point  in  the  horizontal  line  which 
is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  prin- 
cipal point  as  the  eye  is  from  the  same. 
— Angular  distance,  the  angle  of  sep- 
aration which  the  directions  of  two 
bodies  include.  Thus,  if  the  specta- 
tor's eye  be  at  any 
point  O,  and 
straight  lines  be 
drawn  from  that 
point  to  two  ob- 
jects A  and  B  sep- 
arated from  each 
other,  the  angle 

AQg  contained  by 

these  lines  is  called  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  two  objects.  In  the  ap- 
parent sphere  of  the  heavens,  distance 
always  means  angular  distance.  The 
term  apparent  distance  is  frequently 
applied  in  the  same  case. 

DIS'TANCE,  v.  t.  To  place  remote ;  to 
throw  off  from  the  view. — 2.  To  leave 
behind  in  a  race ;  to  win  the  race  by  a 
great  superiority. — 3.  To  leave  at  a 
great  distance  behind. 

He  dittanced  the  most  skilful  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  Milner. 

DIS'TANCED,  pp.  Left  far  behind; 
cast  out  of  the  race. 

DISTANCING,  ppr.  Leaving  far  be- 
hind. 

DIS'TANT,  a.  [L.  distans,  standing 
apart]  1.  Separate;  having  an  inter- 
vening space  of  any  indefinite  extent. 
One  point  may  be  less  than  a  line  or  a 
hair's  breadth  distant  from  another. 
Saturn  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  nine 
hundred  million  miles  distant  from  the 
sun. — 2.  Remote  in  place ;  as,  a  distant 
object  appears  under  a  small  angle. — 
3.  Remote  in  time,  past  or  future  ;  as,  a 
distant  age  or  period  of  the  world. — 4. 
Remote  in  the  line  of  succession  or  de- 
scent, indefinitely ;  as,  a  distant  descend- 
ant ;  a  distant  ancestor;  distant  poster- 
ity.— 5.  Remote  in  natural  connection 
or  consanguinity; as,  a  distant  relation  ; 
distant  kindred;  a  distant  collateral 
line. — 6.  Remote  in  nature;  not  allied; 
not  agreeing  with  or  in  conformity  to; 
as,  practice  very  distant  from  princi- 
ples or  profession. — 7.  Remote  in  view; 
slight;  faint;  not  very  likely  to  be  re- 
alized; as,  we  have  a  distant  hope  or 
prospect  of  seeing  better  times. — 8. 
Remote  in  connection;  slight;  faint; 
indirect;  not  easily  seen  or  understood; 
as,  a  distant  hint  or  allusion  to  a  per- 
son or  subject.  So  also  we  say,  a  dis- 
tant idea;  a  distant  thought;  a  distant 
resemblance. — 9.  Reserved;  shy;  im- 
plying haughtiness,  coldness  of  affec- 
tion, indifference,  or  disrespect;  as, the 
manners  of  a  person  are  distant. 

DIS'TANTLY,  adv.  Remotely;  at  a 
distance ;  with  reserve. 

DISTASTE,  n.  [dis  and  taste.']  Aver- 
sion of  the  taste;  dislike  of  food  or 
drink;  disrelish ;  disgust,  or  a  slight  de- 
gree of  it.  Distaste  for  a  particular 
kind  of  food  may  be  constitutional,  or 
the  effect  of  a  diseased  stomach. — 2. 
Dislike;  uneasiness. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
disttist'-j,  and  adversity  is  not  without  com- 
fort and  hopes.  Bacun. 
3.  Dislike;  displeasure;  alienation  of 
affection. 

DISTASTE,  tr.  t.  To  disrelish;  to  dis- 
like; to  loathe;  as,  to  distaste  drugs  or 
poisons. — 2.  To  offend;  to  disgust. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  dittatte  the 
English  or  Irish,  but  sought  to  please  tlu*in. 
Daviet. 
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3.  To  vex;  to  displease;  to  sour.     \Tht 
two  latter  significations  are  rare.] 

DISTASTED,  pp.  Disrelished;  dislik- 
ed; offended;  displeased. 

DISTASTEFUL,  a.  Nauseous;  unplea- 
sant or  disgusting  to  the  taste. — 2.  Of- 
fensive; displeasing;  as,  a  distasteful 
truth. — 3.  Malevolent;  as,  distasteful 

DISTASTEFIJLNESS,  n.  Disagreea- 
bieness;  dislike. 

DISTASTING, ppr.  Disrelishing;  dia 
liking;  offending;  displeasing. 

DISTASTIVE,  n.  That  which  gives 
disrelish  or  aversion. 

DISTEMPER,  n.  [dis  and  temper.'] 
Literally,  an  undue  or  unnatural  tem- 
per, or  disproportionate  mixture  of 
parts.  Hence, — 2.  Disease ;  malady  ; 
indisposition;  any  morbid  state  of  an 
animal  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it;  a 
state  in  which  the  animal  economy  i- 
deranged  or  imperfectly  carried  on. 
[See  DISEASE,]  It  is  used  of  the  slighter 
diseases,  but  not  exclusively.  In  gene- 
ral, it  is  synonymous  with  disease,  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  brutes.  The  disease  called  the  dis- 
temper in  dogs,  is  commonly  considered 
as  a  catarrhal  disorder,  and  in  general 
a  running  from  the  nose  and  eyes  is 
one  of  the  first  and  leading  symptoms, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  short 
dry  cough,  and  succeeded  by  wasting 
of  the  flesh,  and  loss  of  strength  and 
spirits. — 3.  Want  of  due  temperature, 
applied  to  climate;  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  but  not  now  used. 

Countries  under  the  tropic  of  a  distemper 
uninhabitable .  linl,^  h . 

4.  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind;  undue 
predominance  of  a  passion  or  appetite. 
— 5.f  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or 
opposite  qualities  and  principles;  as, 
the  temper  and  distemper  of  an  empire 
consist  of  contraries. — 6.^  Ill  humour 
of  mind;  depravity  of  inclination. — 7. 
Political  disorder;  tumult. — 8.  Uneasi- 
ness; ill  humour  or  bad  temper. 

There  is  a  sickness, 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper.     Sfatk. 
But   you  [Lilburne]   are   now   going  to 
manifest  the  rancour  of  your  d-ttemper. 

State   Trial*. 

9-  In  paint., — see  DESTEMPER  ;  which  is 
the  better  spelling  of  the  word,  though 
distemper  is  the  more  common. 

DISTEM'PER,r.  t.  To  disease;  to  dis- 
order; to  derange  the  functions  of  the 
body  or  mind. — 2.  To  disturb ;  to  rufne. 
— 3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  modera- 
tion.-—  4.  To  make  disaffected,  ill- 
humoured,  or  malignant.  [This  verb 
is  seldom  used,  except  in  the  partici- 
ples.] 

DISTEM'PERANCE,  n.  Distempera- 
ture. 

DISTEM'PERATE,  a.  Immoderate. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DISTEM'PERATURE,  n.  Bad  tem- 
perature; intemperateness;  excess  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  of  other  qualities ;  a 
noxious  state;  as,  the  distemperature 
of  the  air  or  climate. — 2.  Violent  tu- 
multuousness  ;  outrageousness.  —  3. 
Perturbation  of  mind. — 4.  Confusion  ; 
commixture  of  contrarieties:  loss  of 
regularity ;  disorder. — o.  Slight  illness ; 
indisposition. 

DISTEM'PERED,  pp.  or  a.  Diseased 
in  body,  or  disordered  in  mind.  We 
speak  of  a  distempered  body,  a  distem- 
pered limb,  a  distempered  head  or  brain. 
2.  Disturbed;  ruffled;  as,  distem- 
pered passions.— -3.  Deprived  of  temper 
or  moderation ;  immoderate ;  as,  rf/.v- 
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tempered  zeal. — 4.  Disordered;  biased; 
prejudiced;  perverted;  as,  minds  dis- 
tempered by  interest  or  passion. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  dt't- 
tfmpered.  ia  the  most  incurable  of  all  disor- 
dered faculties.  Jittrkminster. 

6.  Disaffected;  made  maleTolent. 

Dittempered  lords.  Shak. 

DISTEM'PERING,  ppr.  Affecting 
with  disease  or  disorder;  disturbing; 
depriving  of  moderation. 

DISTEND',  v.  t.  [L.  distendo;  dis  and 
tendot  to  tend,  to  stretch,  from  the  root 
of  teneo,  to  hold,  Gr.  TII»»-,  to  stretch.] 
1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions; to  dilate;  to  enlarge;  to  ex- 
pand; to  swell;  as,  to  distend  a  blad- 
der; to  distend  the  bowels;  to  distend 
the  lungs.  [TViw  t*  the  appropriate 
sense  of  the  word.] — 2.  To  spread  apart; 
to  divaricate;  as,  to  distend  the  legs. 
We  seldom  say,  to  distend  a  plate  of 
metal,  and  never,  perhaps,  to  distend 
a  line ;  extend  being  used  in  both  cases. 
We  use  distend  chiefly  to  denote  the 
stretching,  spreading,  or  expansion  of 
any  thing,  by  means  of  a  substance  in- 
closed within  it,  or  by  the  elastic  force 
of  something  inclosed.  In  this  case 
the  body  distended  swells  or  spreads 
in  all  directions,  and  usually  in  a  sphe- 
rical form.  A  bladder  is  distended  by 
inflation,  or  by  the  expansion  of  rare- 
fied air  within  it.  The  skin  is  dis- 
tended in  boils  and  abscesses,  by  mat- 
ter generated  within  them.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  word  has  not  always 
been  observed. 

DISTEND'ED^p.  Spread;  expanded; 
dilated  by  an  inclosed  substance  or 
force. 

DISTEND'ING,  ppr.  Stretching  in  all 
directions;  dilating;  expanding. 

DISTENSIBIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  or 
capacity  of  being  distensible. 

DISTEN'SIBLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
distended  or  dilated. 

DISTEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing. [See  DISTENTION.] 

DISTEN'SIVE,a.  That  may  be  dis- 
tended. 

DISTENT',f  «-     Spread. 

DISTENT'.f  n.     Breadth. 

DISTEN'TION,  n.  [L.  distent™.]  1. 
The  act  of  distending ;  the  act  of 
stretching  in  breadth  or  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  state  of  being  distended;  as, 
the  distension  of  the  lungs  or  bowels. 
— 2.  Breadth ;  extent  or  space  occu- 
pied by  the  thing  distended. — 3.  An 
opening,  spreading,  or  divarication;  as, 
the  distention  of  the  legs. 

DISTER',f  v.  t.  [L.  dis  and  terra,]  To 
banish  from  a  country. 

DlSTERM'INATE,f  a.  [L.  distermina- 
tus.]  Separated  by  bounds. 

DISTERMINA'TION,f  n.  Separation. 

DIS'THENE,  n.  [Gr.  a«,  two,  and  r6t- 
*ot,  force.]  A  mineral  so  called  by 
Haiiy,  because  its  crystals  have  the 
property  of  being  electrified  both  posi- 
tively and  negatively.  It  is  the  sap- 
pare  of  Saussure,  and  the  kyanite  of 

DISTHRONIZE,t  v.  t.   To  dethrone. 

DIS'TI€H,  n.  [L.  distichon;  Gr.  be  and 
ffTt%of,  a  verse.]  A  couplet;  a  couple 
of  verses  or  poetic  lines,  making  com- 
plete sense;  an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

IMS'Tl€HOUS,  >  a.  Having  two  rows, 

DIS'TI€H,  f  or  disposed  in  two 
rows;  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  barley, 
and  the  florets  in  a  spikelet  of  quaking 
grass.  A  distichous  spike  has  all  the 
flowers  pointing  two  ways. 


DISTIL,  v.  t,  [L.  distillo;  dis  and 
ttillo,  to  drop;  stittat  a  drop;  Fr.  dis- 
tiller; Gr.  ffT«A**.]  1.  To  drop;  to  fall 
in  drops. 

Soft   showers   distilled,   and    suns   grew 
warm  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  in  a  small  stream. 
The  Euphrates  dittttteth  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia.  Ralegh. 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  to  practise  distillation. 
DISTIL',  v.  t.     To  let  fall  in  drops ;  to 

throw  down  in  drops.  The  clouds 
distil  water  on  the  earth. 

The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  evening  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

2.  To  extract  by  heat ;  to  separate 
spirit  or  essential  oils  from  liquor  by 
heat  or  evaporation,  and  convert  that 
vapour  into  a  liquid  by  condensation  in 
a  refrigeratory ;  to  separate  the  vola- 
tile parts  of  a  substance  by  heat ;  to 
rectify;  as,  to  distil  brandy  from  wine, 
or  spirit  from  molasses. — 3.  To  extract 
spirit  from,  by  evaporation  and  con- 
densation; as,  to  distil  cider  or  mo- 
lasses; to  distil  wine. — 4.  To  extract 
the  pure  part  of  a  fluid;  as,  to  distil 
water. — 5.  To  dissolve  or  melt.  [Un- 
usuat.] 

Swords    by  the  lightning's  subtle  force 
dittilled.  dddison. 

DISTILL' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
tilled ;  fit  for  distillation. 
DISTILLA'TION.n.  The  act  of  falling 
in  drops,  or  the  act  of  pouring  or  throw- 
ing down  in  drops. — 2.  The  vaporiza- 
tion and  subsequent  condensation  of  a 
liquid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still 
and  refrigeratory,  or  of  a  retort  and 
receiver;  the  operation  of  extracting 
spirit  from  a  substance  by  evaporation 
and  condensation ;  rectification.  In  the 
commercial  language  of  this  country, 
distillation  means  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  spirits,  under  which  are 
comprehended  the  four  processes  of 
mashing  the  vegetable  materials,  cool- 
ing the  worts,  exciting  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  separating,  by  a  pecu- 
liar vessel,  called  a  still,  the  alcohol, 
combined  with  more  or  less  water. 
The  most  common  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  process  of  distillation,  consists 
in  placing  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  in 
a  copper  vessel,  called  the  still,  having 
a  movable  head  with  a  swan-like  neck, 
which  is  so  formed  as  to  fit  a  coiled 
tube,  packed  away  in  a  tub  of  water, 
constantly  kept  cold,  and  which  is 
termed  a  refrigeratory.  The  fire  is 
applied  either  immediately  to  the  still, 
or  mediately  by  means  of  a  water  or 
sand  bath.  The  liquid  to  be  obtained 
rises,  in  vapour,  into  the  head  of  the 
still,  and  passing  down  the  curved  tube 
or  worm,  becomes  condensed,  by  the 
cold  water,  and  makes  its  exit  in  a 
liquid  state.  This  liquid  consists  of 
alcohol  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of 
water.  It  then  undergoes  the  process 
of  rectification,  in  which  the  spirit  is 
concentrated  and  purified  principally 
by  means  of  re-distillation.  Distilla- 
tion is  of  great  importance,  not  only  in 
obtaining  spirituous  liquors,  but  also 
in  procuring  essences,  essential  oils,  &c. 
In  practical  chemistry,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary. — Destructive  distilla- 
tion, the  decomposition  of  bodies  by  a 
strong  heat  in  one  vessel,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  products  in  another. — 3. 
The  substance  extracted  by  distilling. 
— 4.  That  which  falls  in  drops. 
DISTILL' ATORY,  a.  Belonging  to 
distillation ;  used  for  distilling :  as,  dis- 
tillatory vessels. 
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DISTILL'ED,  pp.  Let  fall  or  thrown 
down  in  drops;  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation ;  extracted  by  eva- 
poration. 

DISTILL'ER,  n.  One  who  distils  ; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  extract 
spirit  by  evaporation  and  condensation. 

DISTILL'ERY,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
distilling. — 2.  The  building  and  works 
where  distilling  is  carried  on. 

DISTILL'ING,ppr.  Dropping;  letting 
fall  in  drops;  extracting  by  distillation. 

DISTIL'MENT,  n.  That  which  is 
drawn  by  distillation.  [Little  used.] 

DISTINCT',  a.  [L.  distinctus,  from  dis- 
tinguo.  See  DISTINGUISH.]  1.  Liter- 
ally, having  the  difference  marked 
separated  by  a  visible  sign,  or  by  a 
note  or  mark ;  as,  a  place  distinct  by 
name. — 2.  Different;  separate;  not  the 
same  in  number  or  kind ;  as,  he  holds 
two  distinct  offices;  he  is  known  by 
distinct  titles. — 3.  Separate  in  place; 
not  conjunct;  as,  the  two  regiments 
marched  together,  but  had  distinct  en- 
campments.— 4.  So  separated  as  not 
to  be  confounded  with  any  other  thing 
clear ;  not  confused.  To  reason  cor- 
rectly we  must  have  distinct  ideas.  We 
have  a  distinct  or  indistinct  view  of  a 
prospect. — 5.  Spotted ;  variegated. 
Tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visag'd  four, 
Dittinct  with  eyes.  Milton. 

DISTINCT',-}-  v.  t.  To  distinguish. 

DISTINCTION,  n.  [L.  dutineUo.]  1. 
The  act  of  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing.— 2.  A  note  or  mark  of  difference. 
[Seldom  used.] — 3.  Difference  made  ;  a 
separation  or  disagreement  in  kind  or 
qualities,  by  which  one  thing  is  known 
from  another.  We  observe  a  distinc- 
tion between  matter  and  spirit ;  a  dis- 
tinction  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms;  a  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong;  be- 
tween sound  reasoning  and  sophistry. 
— t.  Difference  regarded;  separation; 
preference ;  as  in  the  phrase,  without 
distinction,  which  denotes  promiscu- 
ously, all  together,  alike. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction 
fall.  Dryden. 

5.  Separation ;  division ;  as,  the  distinc- 
tion of  tragedy  into   acts.      [In   this 
sense,  division  would  be  preferable.] 

6.  Notation  of  difference ;  discrimina- 
tion; as,  a  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent  good. 

In  classing  the  qualities  of  actions,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  accurate  dittinctiont. 

Anon. 

7.  Eminence;  superiority;  elevation  of 
rank  in  society,  or  elevation  of  charac- 
ter ;  honourable  estimation.    Men  who 
hold  a  high  rank  by  birth  or  office,  and 
men  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents, 
services,  or  worth,  are  called  men  of 
distinction,  as  being  raised  above  others 
by  positive  institutions,  or  by  reputa- 
tion.    So  we  say,  a  man  of  note. — 8. 
That  which  confers  eminence  or  su- 
periority ;  office,  rank,  or  public  favour. 
— 9.  Discernment;  judgment. 

DISTINCTIVE,  a.  That  marks  dis- 
tinction or  difference;  as,-  distinctive 
names  or  titles. — 2.  Having  the  power 
to  distinguish  and  discern.  [Less  pro- 
per.] 

DISTINCT'IVELY,  adv.  With  dis- 
tinction ;  plainly. 

DISTINCTLY,  adv.  Separately ;  with 
distinctness;  not  confusedly  ;  without 
the  blending  of  one  part  or  thing  with 
another;  as,  a  proposition  distinctly 
understood;  a  figure  distinctly  defined. 
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Hence, — 2.  Clearly;  plainly ;  as  to  view 
an  object  distinctly. 

DISTINCTNESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  distinct ;  a  separation  or 
difference  that  prevents  confusion  of 
parts  or  things  ;  as,  the  distinctness  of 
two  ideas,  or  of  distant  objects. — 2. 
Nice  discrimination ;  whence,  clear- 
ness ;  precision ;  as,  he  stated  his  ar- 
guments with  great  distinctness. 

DISTINGUISH,  v.  t.  \L.  distinguo; 
dis  and  stingo,  or  stinyuo,  n  not  radical. 
This  seems  to  be  Gr.  rn5«,  ™{»,  for 
the  second  future  is  rnyv,  and  the  de- 
rivatives prove  the  primary  elements 

to    be  Stg,  as   in    enyuis,  rnyux,  trnxTas. 

Hence  also,  L.  stigo,  whence  instigo,  to 
instigate.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
prick,  to  pierce  with  a  sharp  point,  to 
thrust  in  or  on ;  and  we  retain  the 
precise  word  in  the  verb  to  stick, 
which  see.  The  practice  of  making 
marks  by  puncturing,  or  sticking,  gave 
rise  to  the  applications  of  this  word, 
as  such  marks  were  used  to  note  and 
ascertain  different  things,  to  distinguish 
them.  See  EXTINGUISH.]  1.  To  ascer- 
tain and  indicate  difference  by  some 
external  mark.  The  farmer  distin- 
guishes his  sheep  by  marking  their 
ears.  The  manufacturer  distinguishes 
pieces  of  cloth  by  some  mark  or  im- 
pression.— 2.  To  separate  one  thing 
from  another  by  some  mark  or  quality ; 
to  know  or  ascertain  difference. — First, 
by  sight ;  as,  to  distinguish  one's  own 
children  from  others  by  their  features. 
—Secondly,  by  feeling.  A  blind  man 
distinguishes  an  egg  from  an  orange, 
but  rarely  distinguishes  colours. — 
Thirdly,  by  smell ;  as,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  smell  of  a  paach  from  that 
of  an  apple. — Fourthly,  by  taste;  as,  to 
distinguish  a  plum  from  a  pear. — 
Fifthly,  by  hearing :  as,  to  distinguish 
the  sound  of  a  drum  from  that  of  a 
violin. — Sixthly,  by  the  understanding ; 
as,  to  distinguish  vice  from  virtue, 
truth  from  falsehood.— 3.  To  separate 
or  divide  by  any  mark  or  quality  which 
constitutes  difference.  We  distinguish 
sounds  into  high  and  low,  soft  and 
harsh,  lively  and  grave.  We  distinguish 
causes  into  direct  and  indirect,  imme- 
diate and  mediate. — 4.  To  discern  cri- 
tically; to  judge. 

Nor  more  can  you  dittinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show.  Shak. 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some 
mark  of  honour  or  preference.  Homer 
and  Virgil  are  distinguished  as  poets; 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  orators. — 
C.  To  make  eminent  or  known. 

DISTINGUISH,  B.  i.  To  make  a  dis- 
tinction; to  find  or  show  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  the  province  of  a  judge  to 
distinguish  between  cases  apparently 
similar,  but  differing  in  principle. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  a.  Capable  of 
being  distinguished ;  that  may  be  se- 
parated, known,  or  made  known,  by 
notes  of  diversity,  or  by  any  differ- 
ence. A  tree  at  a  distance  is  distin- 
guishable from  a  shrub.  A  simple  idea 
is  not  distinguishable  into  different 
ideas — -2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special 
regard. 

DISTINGUISHED,  pp.    Separated  or 
known  by  a  mark  of  difference,  or  by 
different    qualities — 2.   a.    Separated 
from  others  by  superior  or  extraor- 
dinary qualities ;  whence,  eminent ;  ex-  | 
traordinary  ;     transcendent ;     noted  ;  j 
famous ;  celebrated.     Thus,  we  admire 
distinguished  men,  distinguished  talents 
or  virtues,  and  distinguished  services. 


DISTINGUISHER,  n.  He  or  that 
which  distinguishes,  or  that  separates 
one  thing  from  another  by  marks  of 
diversity. — 2.  One  who  discerns  accu- 
rately the  difference  of  things ;  a  nice 
or  judicious  observer. 
DISTINGUISHING,  ppr.  Separating 
from  others  by  a  note  of  diversity;  as- 
certaining difference  by  a  mark. — 2. 
Ascertaining,  knowing,  or  perceiving 
a  difference.— 3.  a.  Constituting  dif- 
ference, or  distinction  from  every  thing 
else;  peculiar;  as,  the  dutinguisking 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 
DISTIN'GUISHINGLY,  adv.  With 
distinction;  with  some  mark  of  pre- 
ference. 
DISTIN'GUISHMENT.n.  Distinction ; 

observation  of  difference. 
DISTI'TLE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  right. 
DISTI'TLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  right. 
DISTI'TLING, ppr.  Deprivingof  right. 
DISTORT',  v.  t.  [L.  distortus,  distor- 
queo ;  dis  and  torqueo,  to  twist.]     1. 
To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular 
shape;    as,  to   distort   the  neck,   the 
limbs,  or  the  body;  to  distort  the  fea- 
tures— 2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the 
true  posture  or  direction. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge  dit- 
tort  the  understanding.  TiUotton. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning ; 
to  pervert ;  as,  to  distort  passages  of 
scripture,  or  their  meaning. 
DISTORT',  a.  Distorted. 
DISTORT'ED,    pp.     Twisted   out   of 
natural   or   regular   shape;    wrested; 
perverted. 

DISTORTING,  ppr.  Twisting  out  of 
shape;  wresting;  perverting. 
DISTORTION,  n.  [L.  distortio.]  1. 
The  act  of  distorting  or  wresting;  a 
twisting  out  of  regular  shape;  a  twist- 
ing or  writhing  motion;  as,  the  distor 
tions  of  the  face  or  body;  an  unna- 
tural direction  of  parts,  from  whatever 
cause;  as  a  curved  spine,  a  wry  mouth, 
squinting,  &c. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
twisted  out  of  shape;  deviation  from 
natural  shape  or  position;  crooked- 
ness; grimace — 3.  A  perversion  of  the 
true  meaning  of  words. 
DISTRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  distractus,  dis, 
traho;  dis  and  traho,  to  draw.  See 
DRAW  and  DRAG.  The  old  participle 
distraught  is  obsolete.]  1.  Literally, 
to  draw  apart;  to  pull  in  different  di- 
rections, and  separate.  Hence,  to  di- 
vide ;  to  separate ;  and  hence,  to  throw 
into  confusion.  Sometimes  in  a  literal 
sense.  Contradictory  or  mistaken  or- 
ders may  distract  an  army.— 2.  To  turn 
or  draw  from  any  object;  to  divert 
from  any  point,  toward  another  point, 
or  toward  various  other  objects;  as,  to 
distract  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

If  he  cannot  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
he  hopes  to  dittract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of 
the  object.  South. 

3.  To  draw  toward  different  objects  ; 
to  fill  with  different  considerations ;  to 
perplex;  to  confound;  to  harass;  as,  to 
distract  the  mind  with  cares ;  you  dis- 
tract me  with  your  clamour. 

While  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  1  &mdittr<icted; 
Ps.  Ixxxviii. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason ;  to  derange 
the  regular  operations  of  intellect;  to 
render  raving   or  furious;  most  fre- 
quently  used    in    the  participle   dis- 
tracted. 

DISTRA€T',t  a.  Mad. 

DISTRACT'ED,    pp.     Drawn  apart; 

drawn  in  different  directions;  diverted 

from  its  object ;  perplexed;  harassed; 
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confounded. — 2.  a.  Deranged ;  disorder- 
ed in  intellect;  raving;  furious;  mad; 
frantic. 

DISTRACT'EDLY,  adv.  Madly  ;  fu- 
riously; wildly. 

DISTHACT-EDNESS,  n.   A  state  of 
being  mad;  madness. 
DISTRACTER,  n.  One  who  distracts. 
DISTRACT'ILE,  n.  In  hot.,  a  term  in- 
vented by  Richard  to  denote  a  con- 
nective  which  divides   into   two   un- 
equal portions,  one  of  which  supports 
a  cell,  and  the  other  not; as  in  sah-ia. 
DISTR  ACT'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  apart ; 
separating ;  diverting  from  an  object ; 
perplexing ;  harassing  ;  disordering  the 
intellect. 

DISTRACTION,  n.  [L.  distract™.}  \. 
The  act  of  distracting;  a  drawing 
apart ;  separation. — -2.  Confusion  from 
multiplicity  of  objects  crowding  on 
the  mind  and  calling  the  attention  dif- 
ferent ways;  perturbation  of  mind; 
perplexity  ;  as,  the  family  was  in  a 
state  of  distraction.  [See  1  Cor.  vii.] 
— 3.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  dis- 
order ;  as,  political  distractions. 

Never  was  kliowu  a  night  of  such  rf;j- 
tractitm.  Drydfn. 

4.  Madness  ;  a  state  of  disordered  rea- 
son ;  franticness ;  furiousness.  [  We 
usually  apply  this  word  to  a  state  nf 
derangement  which  produces  raving  and 
violence  in  the  patient.\ — 5.  Folly  in  the 
extreme,  or  amounting  to  insanity. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  trntli  of  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  irreHgiou  is  nothing  better  than  dit- 
tractian.  Buckmiiitter. 

DISTRACTTVE,  a.  Causing  perplex- 
ity ;  as,  distractive  cares. 
DISTRAIN,  a.  t.  [L.  distringo;  dis  and 
stringo.  See  STRAIN.  Blackstone 
writes  distrein.]  1.  To  seize  for  debt ; 
to  take  a  personal  chattel  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  wrong-doer  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  injured  party,  to  satisfy 
a  demand,  or  compel  the  performance 
of  a  duty ;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for 
rent,  or  for  an  amercement. — 2.f  To 
rend ;  to  tear. 

DISTRAIN,  v.  i.  To  make  seizure  of 
goods. 

On  whom  I  cannot  dittrain  for  debt. 

Camden. 

For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's 
court,  or  other  personal  service,  the  lord 
may  distrain  of  common  right.  Blacktttme. 
[In  this  phrase,  however,  some  word 
seems  to  be  understood  ;  as,  to  distrain 
goods.] 

DISTRAINABLE,  a.  That  is  liable  to 
be  taken  for  distress. 
DISTRAINED,  pp.  Seized  for  debt,  or 
to  compel  the  performance  of  duty. 
DISTRAINING,  ppr.  Seizing  for  debt, 
or  for  neglect  of  suit  and  service. 
DISTRAINOR,  n.  He  who  seizes  goods 
for  debt  or  service. 

DISTRAINT',  n.  A  distress,  or  dis- 
training. 

DISTRAUGHT'.!     See  DISTRACT. 
DISTREAM,  i).  t.  [dis  and  stream.]  To 
spread  or  flow  over. 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  ditfrramt  a 

t«ar.  Shenttonf. 

DISTRESS',  n.  [Fr.  ditressr;  Norm,  id.; 

from   the   Celtic,   W.   trais,   violence, 

treisiaw,  to  strain  or  force.  See  STRESS.] 

1.  The  act  of  distraining;  the  taking 
of  any  personal  chattel  from  a  wrong- 
doer, to  answer  a  demand,  or  procure 
satisfaction  for  a  wrong  committed. — 

2.  The  thing  taken  by  distraining;  that 
which  is  seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 


DISTRIBUTION 


DISTRUSTFULLY 


DISTUKN 


A  di'itrext  of  household  goods  shall  be 
Impounded  under  rover.  If  the  lessor  doea 
not  fiud  sufficient  dittrett  on  the  premises, 
&c.  Bltickttone. 

3.  Extreme  pain ;  anguish  of  body  or 
mind;  as,  to  suffer  great  distress  from 
the  gout,  or  from  the  loss  of  near 
friends. — 4.  Affliction;  calamity;  mi- 
sery. 

On  earth  distress  of  nations  ;   Luke  xxi. 
5.  A  state  of  danger ;  as,  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, from  leaking,  loss  of  spars,  or 
want  of  provisions  or  water,  &c. 
DISTRESS',  v.  t.   To  pain ;  to  afflict 
with  pain  or  anguish ;  applied  to  the 
body  or  the  mind.    Literally,  to  press 
or   strain.— 2.   To   afflict   greatly ;   to 
harass;  to  oppress  with  calamity;  to 
make  miserable. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites  ;   Deut.  ii. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not 
distressed;  2  Cor.  iv. 

DISTRESS'ED,  pp.  Suffering  great 
pain  or  torture ;  severely  afflicted  ; 
harassed ;  oppressed  with  calamity  or 
misfortune. 

DISTRESS'EDNESS,  n.  A  state  of 
being  greatly  pained. 

DISTRESSFUL,  a.  Inflicting  or  bring- 
ing distress ;  as,  a  distressful  stroke. — 

2.  Indicating  distress;  proceeding  from 
pain   or  anguish ;  as,  distressful  cries. 
— 3.  Calamitous ;  as,  a  distressful  event. 
— 4.  Attended  with  poverty  ;  as,  dis- 
tressful bread. 

DIST RESS'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  painful 
manner. 

DISTRESSING,  ppr.  Giving  severe 
pain ;  oppressing  with  affliction. — 2.  a. 
Very  afflicting;  affecting  with  severe 
pain ;  as,  a  distressing  sickness. 

DISTRIBUTABLE,  a.  [See  DISTRI- 
BUTE.] That  may  be  distributed;  that 
may  be  assigned  in  portions. 

DISTRIBUTE,  v.  t.  [L.  distribuo;  dis 
and  tribuo,  to  give  or  divide.]  1.  To 
divide  among  two  or  more  ;  to  deal ; 
to  give  or  bestow  in  parts  or  portions. 
Moses  distributed  lands  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Christ  distributed  the  loaves 
to  his  disciples. — 2.  To  dispense ;  to 
administer  ;  as,  to  distribute  justice. — 

3.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  clas- 
ses, orders,  kinds,  or  species. — 4.  To 
give  in  charity. 

Dittributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints  ;  Rom.  xii. 

5.  In  printing,  to  separate  types,  and 
place  them  in  their  proper  boxes  or 
compartments  in  the  cases. 
DISTRIBUTED,  pp.  Divided  among  a 
number;  dealt  out;  assigned  in  por- 
tions ;  separated  ;  bestowed.     In  logic, 
a  term  is  said  to  be  distributed,  when  it 
is  employed  in  its  full  extent,  so  as  to 
comprehend    all    its    significates,    or 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
DISTRIBUTER,  n.  One  who  divides 
or  deals  out  in  parts;  one  who  bestows 
in  portions ;  a  dispenser. 
DISTRIB'UTINU,ppr.Dividing  among 
a  number  ;  dealing  out ;  dispensing. 
DISTRIBUTION,  n.  [L.  distributw.] 
1.  The  act  of  dividing  among  a  num- 
ber; a  dealing  in  parts  or  portions; 
as,  the  distribution  of  an  estate  among 
heirs  or  children. — 2.  The  act  of  giving 
in  charity;  a  bestowing  in  parts. — 3.Dis- 
pensation;  administration  to  numbers;  a 
rendering  to  individuals;  as, the  distri- 
bution of  justice. — 4.  The  act  of 'sepa- 
rating into  distinct  parts  or  classes;  as, 
the  distribution  of  plants  into  genera  and 
species.     In  logic,  the  word  distribu- 
tion is  used  when  we  distinguish  an 
universal  whole  into  its  several  kinds 


or  species ;  and  it  thus  differs  from  di- 
vision, by  which  an  integral  whole  is 
distinguished  into  its  several  parts. — • 
5.  In  arch.,  the  dividing  and  disposing 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  building, 
according  to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules 
of  the  art. — 6.  In  rhet.t  a  division  and 
enumeration  of  the  several  qualities  of 
a  subject. — 7.  In  general,  the  division 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  any  thing. 
— S.  In  printing,  the  taking  a  form 
apart;  the  separating  of  the  types,  and 
placing  each  letter  in  its  proper  box  or 
compartment  in  the  cases. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  a.  That  distributes; 
that  divides  and  assigns  in  portions  ; 
that  deals  to  each  his  proper  share ; 
as,  distributive  justice. — 2.  That  as- 
signs the  various  species  of  a  general 
term. — 3.  That  separates  or  divides; 
as,  a  distributive  adjective. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  n.  In  gram.,  a  word 
that  divides  or  distributes,  as  each  and 
every,  which  represent  the  individuals 
of  a  collective  number  as  separate. 

DISTRIB'UTIVELY,  adv.  By  distri- 
bution ;  singly  ;  not  collectively. 

DISTRIB'UTIVENESS,  n.  Desire  of 
distributing.  [Lit*  us.] 

DIS'TRICT,  n.  [Lat.  districts,  from 
distringo,  to  press  hard,  to  bind.  See 
DISTRAIN.]  1.  Properly,  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  country ;  a  circuit  or  territory 
within  which  a  person  may  be  compell- 
ed to  legal  appearance,  or  within  which 
power,  right,  or  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  to  which  it  is  restrained ;  a 
word  applicable  to  any  portion  of  land 
or  country,  or  to  any  part  of  a  city  or 
town,  which  is  defined  bylaw  or  agree- 
ment.— 2.  A  region ;  a  territory  with- 
in given  lines;  as,  the  district  of  the 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics, 
or  that  which  is  north  of  a  polar  cir- 
cle.— 3.  A  region ;  a  country  ;  a  portion 
of  territory  without  very  definite  li- 
mits;  as,  the  districts  of  Russia  co- 
vered by  forest, 

DISTRIC'TION,  n.  Sudden  display. 
[  Unusual.] 

DISTRIN'GAS,  n.  In  law,  a  writ  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  distrain  a  per- 
son for  debt,  or  for  his  appearance  at 
a  certain  day. 

DISTRUST,  v.  t.  [dis  and  trust.  The 
Danes  have  mistroster;  the  Swedes, 
misstrosta.  See  MISTRUST.]  1.  To 
doubt  or  suspect  the  truth,  fidelity, 
firmness,  or  sincerity  of;  not  to  con- 
fide in  or  rely  on.  We  distrust  a  man, 
when  we  question  his  veracity,  &c. 
We  may  often  distrust  our  own  firm- 
ness.— 2.  To  doubt ;  to  suspect  not  to 
be  real,  true,  sincere,  or  firm.  We  dis- 
trust a  man's  courage,  friendship,  ver- 
acity, declarations,  intentions,  or  pro- 
mises, when  we  question  their  reality 
or  sincerity.  We  cannot  distrust  the 
declarations  of  God.  We  often  have 
reason  to  distrust  our  own  resolutions. 

DISTRUST',  n.  Doubt  or  suspicion  of 
reality  or  sincerity;  want  of  confi- 
dence, faith,  or  reliance.  Sycophants 
should  be  heard  with  distrust.  Dis- 
trust mars  the  pleasures  of  friendship 
and  social  intercourse. — 2.  Discredit; 
loss  of  confidence. 

DISTRUSTED,  pp.  Doubted;  sus- 
pected. 

DISTRUSTFUL,  a.  Apt  to  distrust ; 
suspicious. — 2.  Not  confident ;  diffi- 
dent ;  as,  distrustful  of  ourselves. — 3- 
Diffident;  modest. 

DISTRUSTFULLY,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
trustful manner;  with  doubt  or  sus- 
picion. 
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DTSTRUSTFULNESS,7*.  The  state  of 
being  distrustful;  want  of  confidence. 

DISTRUSTING,  ppr.  Doubting  the 
reality  or  sincerity  of;  suspecting ; 
not  relying  on  or  confiding  in. 

DISTRUSTLESS,  a.  Free  from  dis- 
trust or  suspicion. 

DISTCNE,f  v.  t.  To  put  out  of  tune. 

DISTURB',  v.  t.  [Sp.  disturbar;  It. 
disturbare;  L.  disturbo;  dis  and  turbo, 
to  trouble,  disorder,  discompose  ;  turba, 
a  crowd,  a  tumult ;  Gr.  -n/?C»  or  <rv'£r.i 
&o$w€of,  id.  The  primary  sense  seems  to 
be  to  stir,  or  to  turn  or  whirl  round.  The 
word  trouble  is  probably  from  the  L. 
turbo,  by  transposition.  If  tr  are  the 
primary  elements,  as  I  suppose,  the 
word  coincides  in  origin  with  tour  and 
turn.']  1.  To  stir  ;  to  move ;  to  discom- 
pose ;  to  excite  from  a  state  of  rest  or 
tranquillity.  We  say,  the  man  is 
asleep,  do  not  disturb  him.  Let  the 
vessel  stand,  do  not  move  the  liquor, 
you  will  disturb  the  sediment.  Dis- 
turb not  the  public  peace. — 2.  To  move 
or  agitate;  to  disquiet;  to  excite  un- 
easiness or  a  slight  degree  of  anger  in 
the  mind ;  to  move  the  passions ;  to 
ruffle.  The  mind  may  be  disturbed  by 
an  offence  given,  by  misfortune,  sur- 
prise, contention,  discord,  jealousy,  en- 
vy, &e. — 3.  To  move  from  any  regular 
course,  or  operation  ;  to  interrupt  re- 
gular order ;  to  make  irregular.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  approach 
of  a  comet  may  disturb  the  motions  of 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  An  unex- 
pected cause  may  disturb  a  chemical 
operation,  or  the  operation  of  medicine. 
— 4.  To  interrupt.;  to  hinder ;  to  in- 
commode. Care  disturbs  study.  Let 
no  person  disturb  my  franchise. — 5.  To 
turn  off  from  any  direction  ;  with/rom. 
[  Unusual.] 

And  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels/rom  their  destined  aim. 
Milton. 

DISTURB',f  n.  Confusion;  disorder. 

DISTURBANCE,  n.  A  stirring,  or  ex- 
citement; any  disquiet,  or  interruption 
of  peace ;  as,  to  enter  the  church  with- 
out making  disturbance. — 2.  Interrup- 
tion of  a  settled  state  of  things ;  dis- 
order; tumult.  We  hear  much  of  dis- 
turbances  in  Spain  and  Ireland. — 3. 
Emotion  of  the  mind ;  agitation  :  ex- 
citement of  passion ;  perturbation. 
The  merchant  received  the  news  of  his 
losses  without  apparent  disturbance. — 

4.  Disorder  of  thoughts  ;  confusion. 
They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated 

ideas,  without  fatigue,  or  disturbance. 

Wattt. 

5.  In  law,  the  hindering,  or  disquieting 
of  a  person  in  the  lawful  and  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  his  right;  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  right ;  as,  the  disturbance 
of  a  franchise,  of  common,  of  ways,  of 
tenure,  of  patronage. 

DISTURB'ED,  pp.  Stirred;  moved; 
excited;  discomposed;  disquieted  ;  agi- 
tated ;  uneasy. 

DISTURB'EU,  n.  One  who  disturbs, 
or  disquiets  ;  a  violater  of  peace  ;  one 
who  causes  tumults  or  disorders. — '2. 
He  or  that  which  excites  passion  or 
agitation ;  he  or  that  which  causes 
perturbation. — 3.  In  law,  one  that  in- 
terrupts or  incommodes  another  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

DISTURBING,  ppr.  Moving;  excit- 
ing; rendering  uneasy;  making  a  tu- 
mult; interrupting  peace ;  incommod- 
ing the  quiet  enjoyment  of. 

DISTURNVf-  v.  t.  [dis  and  turn.]  To 
turn  aside. 


DITCH 


DITTY 


DIVARICATING 


DIS'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  timi*.]  A  portico 
of  two  columns.  It  applies  rather  to 
a  portico  with  two  columns  in  antis, 
than  to  the  mere  two-columned  porch. 

DISU'NIFORM,t  a.  (disyu'niform.) 
Not  uniform. 

DISU'NION,  n.  (disyu'nion.)  [dis  and 
union.]  Separation;  disjunction;  or  a 
state  of  not  being  united.  It  some- 
times denotes  a  breach  of  concord,  and 
its  effect,  contention. 

DISU'NIONIST,  n.  An  advocate  of 
disunion. 

DISUNITE,  v.  <.  (disyuni'te.)  [dis  and 
unite.]  To  separate ;  to  disjoin ;  to 
part ;  as,  to  disunite  two  allied  coun- 
tries ;  to  disunite  particles  of  matter  ; 
to  disunite  friends. 

DISUNITE,  ».  t.  To  part ;  to  fall  asun- 
der ;  to  become  separate.  Particles  of 
matter  may  spontaneously  disunite. 

DISUNITED,/;;).  Separated;  disjoined. 

DISUNITER,  n.  He  or  that  which  dis- 
joins. 

DISUNITING, ppr.  Separating;  part- 
ing. 

DISU'NITY,  n.  (disyn'nity.)  A  state 
of  separation. 

DISU'SAGE,  n.  (disyu'zage.)  [dis  and 
usage.}  Gradual  cessation  of  use  or 
custom ;  neglect  of  use,  exercise,  or 
practice.  We  lose  words  by  dlsusage. 

DISUSE,  n.  (disyu'ce.)  [dis  and  use.] 
Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exercise; 
as,  the  limbs  lose  their  strength  and 
pliability  by  disuse;  language  is  altered 
by  the  disuse  of  words. — 2.  Cessation 
of  custom ;  desuetude. 

DISUSE,  B.  t.  (disyu'ce.)  [dis  and  use.] 
To  cease  to  use  ;  to  neglect  or  omit  to 
practise. — 2.  To  disaccustom ;  with 
from,  in  or  to;  as,  disused  to  toils ;  dis- 
used from  pain. 

DISUSED,  pp.  (disyu'zed.)  No  longer 
used;  obsolete,  as  words,  &c. 

Priam  in  arms  rlituted.  Dryden. 

2.  Disaccustomed. 

DISUSING,  ppr.  (disyu'zing.)  Ceas- 
ing to  use ;  disaccustoming. 

DISVALUA'TION.n.  [See  DISYAI.UE.] 
Disesteem ;  disreputation. 

DISVAI/UE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  value.]  To 
undervalue;  to  disesteem. 

DISVAI/UE,  it.  Disesteem  ;  disregard. 

DISVEL'OP.t  v.  '.  To  develop. 

DISVELL'OPED,  pp.  A  term  in  her., 
used  to  signify  displayed,  as  an  ensign 
or  colours,  when  open  and  flying,  are 
said  to  be  disvelloped. 

DISVOUCH',  v.  t.  [dis  and  vouch.]  To 
discredit ;  to  contradict. 

DISWARN'.f  "•  '•  [dis  and  tram.]  To 
direct  by  previous  notice. 

DISWIT'TED,  a.  Deprived  of  wits  or 
understanding. 

DISWONT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  won/.]  To 
wean  ;  to  deprive  of  wonted  usage. 

DISWOR'SHIP,  n.  [dis  and  worship.] 
Cause  of  disgrace. 

DIT.f  n.  A  ditty. 

DIT.t  v.  t.  [Sax.  dyttan.]  To  close  up. 

DITA'TION.t  n.  [L.  ditatus.]  The  act 
of  making  rich. 

DITCH,  n.  [Sax.  die,  a  ditch;  D.  dak,  a 
dike;  G.  deich,  a  dike;  deicher,  a  ditch- 
er; Fr.  digue.  The  primary  sense  is  a 
digging  or  place  dug.  After  the  prac- 
tice of  embanking  commenced,  the 
word  was  used  for  the  bank  made  by 
digging,  the  dike.]  1.  A  trench  in  the 
earth  made  by  digging,  particularly  a 
trench  for  draining  wet  land,  or  for 
making  a  fence  to  guard  inclosures,  or 
for  preventing  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching a  town  or  fortress.  In  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  called  also  a  fossr  or 


moat,  and  is  dug  round  the  rampart  or 
wall  between  the  scarp  and  counter- 
scarp.— 2.  Any  long,  hollow  receptacle 
of  water. 

DITCH,  v.  i.  To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or 
ditches. 

DITCH,  v.  t.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches 
in;  to  drain  by  a  ditch;  as,  to  ditch 
moist  land. — 2.  To  surround  with  a 
ditch. 

DITCH-DELIVERED,  a.  Brought 
forth  in  a  ditch. 

DITCH'ER,  n.  One  who  digs  ditches. 

DITCH'ING,  ppr.  Digging  ditches; 
also,  draining  by  a  ditch  or  ditches ;  as, 
ditching  a  swamp. 

DITETRAHE'DRAL,  a.  [dis  and  tet- 
rahedral.]  In  crystallography,  having 
the  form  of  a  tetrahedral  prism  with 
dihedral  summits. 

DITH'YRAMB,       In.  [Gr.  8,»t,.«ui3..-, 

DITHYRAMB'US,/  a  title  of  Bac- 
chus, the  signification  of  which  is  not 
settled.]  In  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of  transport 
and  poetical  rage.  Of  this  species  of 
writing  we  have  no  remains. 

DITHYRAMB'IC,  n.  A  song  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  in  which  the  wildness  of 
intoxication  is  imitated. — 2.  Any  poem 
written  in  wild  enthusiastic  strains. 

DITHYRAMB'ie,  a.  Wild ;  enthusias- 
tic. 

DI'TION,  n.  [L.  ditto.]  Rule;  power; 
government;  dominion. 

DI'TONE,  n.  [Gr.  8«  and  «,.,-,  tone.] 
In  music,  an  interval  comprehending 
two  tones.  The  proportion  of  the 
sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4:5, 
and  that  of  the  scmiditone,  5  :  C. 

DITRietlOT'OMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i,,,  ,(US, 
tix*,  and  TIU»U,  to  cut.]  Divided  into 
twos  and  threes.  In  hot.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  stem  continually  dividing 
into  double  or  treble  ramifications. 

DI'TRIGLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  t,t  and  •,(«,, 
three,  9-Aufn,  channel.]  In  arch.,  an  in- 
tercolunmiation  containing  two  tri- 
glyphs. 

DITRIHE'DRIA,  n.  [Gr.  tK,  r<w  and 
iJ{«,  twice  three  sides.]  In  mineral- 
ogy, a  genus  of  spars  with  six  sides  or 
planes ;  being  formed  of  two  trigonal 
pyramids  joined  base  to  base,  without 
an  intermediate  column. 

DITTAN'DER,  n.  Pepper-wort,  the 
popular  name  of  a  species  of  Lepidium. 
The  common  dittander  has  a  hot  biting 
taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lien  of 
pepper. 

DIT'TANY,  n.  [L.  dictamnus;  Gr.  8,*- 
T<XWV&,-,  or  tixrafto*.]  The  white  Ai\d  the 
red  dittany  are  plants  of  the  genus 
Dictamnus.  Their  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  white  down;  in  smell,  they 
resemble  lemon-thyme,  but  are  more 
aromatic.  When  fresh,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil.  The  dittany  of  Crete  is  a 
species  of  Origanum,  and  the  bastard 
dittany  is  a  species  of  M.arrubium. 

DIT1" AY,  n.  [L.  dictum  j  A  technical 
term  in  Scots  criminal  law,  signifying 
the  matter  of  charge,  or  ground  of  in- 
dictment against  a  person  accused  of  a 
crime. 

DIT'TIED,  a.  [See  DITTY.]  Sung; 
adapted  to  music. 

He,   with  his  soft  pipe,  and   smooth  dittifl 
song.  lit  ill  art. 

DIT'TO,  contracted  into  Do.  in  books 

of  accounts,  is  the  Italian  detto,  from 

L.   dictum,  dictus,   said.      It   denotes 

said,  aforesaid,  or  the  same  thing ;  an 

abbreviation  used  to  save  repetition. 

DIT'TY,  n.  [supposed  to  be  from  the 

D.  dicht,  a  poem,  Sax.  diht,  dihtan.    If 
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so,  it  coincides  in  origin  with  the  Lat. 
dico,  dictum.]  A  song  ;  a  sonnet ;  or  a 
little  poem  to  be  sung. 

And  to  the  warbling  lute  soft  ditlitt  sing. 
Sinttyt. 

DIT'TY,  v.  i.  To  sing;  to  warble  a  little 
tune. 

DIURE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Excretion  of 
urine. 

DIURET'IG,  a.  [Gr.  JI«I..,T,««,  from 
3*«<«t»,  lm  and  eu(i*,  urinam  reddo,  etfw, 
urine.]  Having  the  power  to  provoko 
urine;  tending  to  produce  discharges 
of  urine. 

DIURE'Tie,  n.  A  medicine  that  pro- 
vokes urine,  or  increases  its  discharges. 
— Diuretics  are  agents  which  augment 
the  urinary  secretion,  and  facilitate  its 
expulsion  from  the  bladder,  such  as 
digitalis,  scilla;  some  of  the  alliacea?, 
and  siliquosai ;  the  balsams  and  resins, 
cantharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

DIUR'NA,  n.  According  to  Latreille,  a 
section  of  lepidopterous  insects,  cor- 
responding with  the  Linniean  genus 
Papilio,  or  butterflies. 

DIURN'AL,  n.  [L.  diurnus,  daily,  from 
Lat.  dies  ;  W.  diwrnod,  a  day.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  a  day  ;  pertaining  to  the  day- 
time ;  as,  diurnal  heat ;  diurnal  hours. 
— 2.  Daily  ;  happening  every  day  ;  per- 
formed in  a  day  ;  as,  a  diurnal  task. — 

3.  Performed  in  24  hours ;  as,  the  di- 
urnal revolution  of  the  earth. — 4.   In 
med.,  an  epithet  of  diseases  whose  ex- 
acerbations are  in  the  day-time  ;  as,  a 
diurnal  fever. — Diurnal  arc,    the  ap- 
parent arc  described  by  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation 
of  the   earth.  —  Diurnal  motion  of  a 
planet,  the  number  of  degrees,  minutes, 
&c.,  which  a  planet  moves  in  24  hours. 

DIURN'AL,  n.  A  day-book;  a  journal, 
[See  JOURNAL,  which  is  mostly  used.] 

DIURN'AL  FLOWERS,  n.  Flowers 
which  open  during  the  day,  and  close 
during  the  night. 

DIURN'ALIST,-)-  n.  A  journalist. 

DIURN'ALLY,  adv.  Daily  ;  every  day. 

DIUTURN'AL,  a.  Lasting;  being  of 
long  continuance. 

DIUTURN'ITY,  n.  [L.  diuturnUa*, 
from  diu,  dies.]  Length  of  time  ;  long 
duration. 

DIVAGA'TION.t  n.  [L.  divagor.]  A 
going  astray. 

DIVAN',  n.  [Ar.  Per.  diwan.  The 
Arabic  verb  dauna  is  rendered,  to  be 
low,  mean,  vile,  contemptible,  [qu. 
down,]  and  also,  to  write  on  a  white 
table.  Hence  divan  is  a  register  or 
table  of  names  or  accounts,  and  hence 
it  came  to  signify  a  court  or  council 
assembled,  as  we  use  board  and  ex- 
chequer.] 1.  Among  the  Turks  and 
other  Orientals,  a  court  of  justice,  or  a 
council  — 2.  A  council -chamber;  a  hall; 
a  court 3.  Any  council  assembled. — 

4.  A  new  kind  of  coffeehouse,  where 
smoking  tobacco  is  the  principal  enjoy- 
ment; as,  the  Divan  in  the  Strand. 

DIVAR'ICATE,  v.  i.  [L.  divaricaivs, 
divarico  ;  di,  dis,  and  varico,  to  strad- 
dle.] To  open;  to  fork;  to  part  into 
two  branches. 

DIVAR'ICATE,  v.  t.  To  divide  into 
two  branches. 

DIVAR'I€ATE,  a.  In  bot.,  turning  off 
from  any  thing  irregularly,  and  almost 
at  a  right  angle.  Turning  off  so  as  to 
form  an  obtuse  angle  above,  and  an 
acute  angle  below. 

DIVAR'I€ATED,  pp.  Parted  into  two 
branches. 

DIVAR'ICATING,  ppr.  Parting  into 
two  branches. 
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DIVARICATION,  n.  A  parting;  a. 
forking;  a  separation  into  two  branches. 
— 2.  A  crossing  or  intersection  of  fibres 
:it  different  angles.  Applied  in  ana- 
tomy and  botany. 

DIVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dyfan,  ne-dufian  ;  Gr. 
tu-r-ru;  It.  luffare;  coinciding  with  dip, 
J!eb.  Ch.  ya-j,  tabah.  The  same  word 
in  Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  to  stamp, 
strike,  print,  impress.  The  sense  then 
is,  to  thrust  or  drive.]  1.  To  descend 
or  plunge  into  water,  as  an  animal  head 
first;  to  thrust  the  body  into  water  or 
other  liquor,  or  if  already  in  water,  to 
plunge  deeper.  In  the  pearl  fishery, 
men  are  employed  to  dive  for  shells. — 
2.  To  go  deep  into  any  subject ;  as,  to 
dive  into  the  nature  of  things,  into  arts 
or  science. — 3.  To  plunge  into  any 
business  or  condition,  so  as  to  be  tho- 
roughly engaged  in  it. — 4.  To  sink ;  to 
penetrate. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul.    Shak. 

DIVE,  v.  t.  To  explore  by  diving. 
[Rare.} 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame. 
Denfiam. 

DI'VEL,  n.  A  large  cartilaginous  fish, 
with  a  bifurcated  snout ;  the  sea  duvvil 
of  Nieuhoff. 

DIVEL'LENT,  a.  [L.  divellens,  divello; 
dis  and  vello,  to  pull.l  Drawing  asun- 
der; separating.  —  Vivellent  affinity, 
In  cases  of  double  elective  affinity  in 
chemistry,  Kirwan  applied  the  terms 
quiescent  and  divellent,  to  denote  the 
tendency  of  the  opposing  affinities;  the 
action  of  the  former  being  to  prevent 
a  change,  the  latter  to  produce  it. 

DIVEL'LI€ATE,t).(.  To  pull  in  pieces. 

DI'VER,  n.  One  who  dives;  one  who 
plunges  head  first  into  water  ;  one  who 
sinks  by  effort ;  as,  a  diver  in  the  pearl 
fishery. — 2.  One  who  goes  deep  into  a 
subject,  or  enters  deep  into  study.— 3. 
A  fowl,  so  called  from  diving.  The 
divers  (Colymbidce)  are  a  family  of 
swimming  birds  (natatores),  having  a 
smooth,  straight,  compressed,  and 
pointed  bill.  Cuvier  makes  the  divers 
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a  family  consisting  of  three  genera,  the 
divers  properly  so  called,  the  grebes, 
and  the  guillemots,  but  the  word  diver 
is  in  this  country  restricted  to  the 
genus  Colymbus.  The  leading  species 
are  the  great  northern  diver,  the  red- 
throated  diver,  and  the  black-throated 
diver.  These  birds  inhabit  the  arctic 
seas  of  the  New  and  Old  World;  they 
are  very  abundant  in  the  Hebrides, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

DIVERBERA'TION,  n.  [L.  diverbero, 
to  beat  through.]  A  sounding  through. 

DIVERGE,  v.  i.  (diverj' )  [L.  diveryo  ; 
di,  dis,  and  verijo,  to  incline.  To  tend 
from  one  point  and  recede  from  each 
other ;  to  shoot,  extend,  or  proceed  from 
a  point  in  different  directions,  or  not 
in  parallel  lines.  Rays  of  light  pro- 
ceed from  the  sun  and  continually  di- 
verge. It  is  opposed  to  converge. 


DIVERGE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  diverging. 

DIVERG'ENCE,  n.  A  receding  from 
each  other;  a  going  farther  apart;  as, 
the  divergence  of  lines,  or  the  angle  of 
divergence. 

DIVERG'ENT.a.  Separating  or  reced- 
ing from  each  other,  as  lines  which 
proceed  from  the  same  point;  opposed 
to  convergent.  Concave  lenses  render 
the  rays  of  light  divergent,  and  convex 
ones  convergent.  Concave  mirrors 
make  the  rays  converge,  and  convex 
ones  make  them  diverge. 

DIVERG'ING,  ppr.  Receding  from 
each  other,  as  they  proceed,  as  rays. 
Diverging  series,  are  those  series  the 
terms  of  which  increase  more  and  more 
the  further  they  are  continued. 

DIVERG'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  diverging 
manner. 

DI'VERS,  a.  (s  as  «.)  [Fr.  divers;  L. 
diversus,  from  diverto  ;  di,  dis,  and  ver- 
to,  to  turn.]  1.  Different;  various. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  fields  with  divert 
seeds;  Ueut.  xxii. 

Nor  let   thy  cattle   gender  with   divert 
kinds;  Lev.  xix. 

[This  is  now  generally  written  diverse.] 
—  2.  Severp.l ;  sundry ;  more  than  one, 
but  not  a  great  number.  We  have 
divers  examples  of  this  kind.  [This 
word  is  not  obsolete  even  in  common 
discourse,  and  is  much  used  in  law 
proceedings.] 

DI'VERS-COLOURED,  a.  Having 
various  colours. 

DI'VERSE,  a.  [L.  diversus.}  1.  Differ- 
ent; differing. 

Four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea, 
dioe'te  one  from  another  ;  Dan.  vii. 

2.  Different  from  itself;  various;  mul- 
tiform. 

Eloquence  is  a  diners?  thing.     B.  Jonton. 

3.  In  different  directions. 

And  with  tendrils  creep  divene.     Philips. 

DIVERSIFICATION,  n.  [SeeDivEK- 
SIFY.]  The  act  of  changing  forms  or 
qualities,  or  of  making  various. — 2. 

Variation;  variegation 3.  Variety  of 

forms. — 4.  Change;  alteration. 

DIVERSIFIED,  pp.  Made  various  in 
form  or  qualities;  variegated;  altered. 
— 2.  a.  Distinguished  by  various  forms, 
or  by  a  variety  of  objects;  as,  diversi- 
fied scenery ;  a  diversified  landscape. 

DIVERS'IFORM,  a.  [L.  diversus  and 
forma.]  Of  a  different  form;  of  vari- 
ous forms 

DIVERS'IFT,  r.  t.  [Fr.  diversifier;  L. 
diversus  and  facio.]  1.  To  make  dif- 
ferent or  various  in  form  or  qualities; 
to  give  variety  to ;  to  variegate ;  as,  to 
diversify  the  colours  of  a  robe ;  to  rfi- 
versify  a  landscape  with  mountains, 
plains,  trees,  and  lakes 2.  To  give  di- 
versity to;  to  distinguish  by  different 
things;  as,  a  council  diversified  by  dif- 
ferent characters. — 3.  In  oratory,  to 
vary  a  subject,  by  enlarging  on  what 
has  been  briefly  stated,  by  brief  recapi- 
tulation, by  adding  new  ideas,  by  trans- 
posing words  or  periods,  <Vc. 

DIVERSIFYING,  ppr.  Making  vari- 
ous in  form  or  qualities ;  giving  variety 
to ;  variegating. 

DIVERS1I/OQUENT,  a.  [L.  diversus 
and  eloquor.]  Speaking  in  different 

DIVER/SION,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  diverto, 
to  divert.]  1.  The  act  of  turning  aside 
from  any  course,  as  the  diversion  of  a 
stream  from  its  usual  channel;  the  di- 
version of  a  purpose  to  another  object; 
the  diversion  of  the  mind  from  business 
or  study.— 2.  That  which  diverts ;  that 
which  turns  or  draws  the  mind  from 
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care,  business  ^Mtudy,  and  thus  re- 
laxes and  amu^^  sport;  play;  pas- 
time; whatever  unbends  the  mind;  as, 
the  diversions  of  youth.  Works  of 
wit  and  humour  furnish  an  agreeable 
diversion  to  the  studious. — -3.  In  war, 
the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and 
force  of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where 
the  principal  attack  is  to  be  made,  as 
by  an  attack  or  alarm  on  one  wing  of 
an  army,  when  the  other  wing  or  centre 
is  intended  for  the  principal  attack. 
The  enemy,  if  deceived,  is  thus  induc- 
ed to  withdraw  a  part  of  his  force 
from  the  part  where  his  foe  intends  to 
make  the  main  impression. 

DIVERS'ITY,  n.  [L.  diversitas ;  Fr. 
diversite',  from  L.  diversus,  diverto.]  1. 
Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness. 
There  may  be  diversity  without  con- 
trariety. There  is  a  great  diversity  in 
human  constitutions. — 2.  Variety  ;  as, 
a  diversity  of  ceremonies  in  churches. 
—3.  Distinct  being,  as  opposed  to  iden- 
tity.— 4.  Variegation. 

Blushiug  in  bright  divenitiet  of  day. 

Popr. 

Diversity,  in  paint.,  consists  in  giving 
every  part  or  figure  in  a  piece  its  pro- 
per air  and  attitude. 

DI'VERSLY,  or  DI'VERSELY,  adv. 
[from  diverse.]  In  different  ways ;  dif- 
ferently; variously;  as,  a  passage  of 
Scripture  diversely  interpreted  or  un- 
derstood.— 2.  In  different  directions ; 
to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  oceau  diversly  we  sail. 

Pope. 

DIVERT',  i).  t.  [L.  diverto;  di,  dis,  and 
verto,  to  turn;  !•>.  divertir.}  1.  To 
turn  off  from  any  course,  direction,  or 
intended  application ;  to  turn  aside;  as, 
to  divert  a  river  from  its  usual  chan- 
nel; to  divert  commerce  from  its  usual 
course;  to  divert  appropriated  money 
to  other  objects;  to  divert  a  man  from 
his  purpose. — 2.  To  turn  the  mind  from 
business  or  study  ;  hence,  to  please ;  to 
amuse;  to  entertain;  to  exhilarate. 
Children  are  diverted  with  sports ;  men 
are  diverted  with  works  of  wit  and 
humour;  low  minds  are  diverted  with 
buffoonery  in  stage-playing.  — 3.  To 
draw  the  forces  of  an  enemy  to  a  dif- 
ferent point. — 4.f  To  subvert. 

DIVERT'ED,  pp.  Turned  aside;  turn- 
ed or  drawn  from  any  course,  or  from 
the  usual  or  intended  direction;  pleas- 
ed; amused;  entertained. 

DIVERT'ER,  n.  lie  or  that  which  di- 
verts, turns  off,  or  pleases, 

DIVERT'ICLE.f  n.  [L.  diverticulum.] 
A  turning;  a  by-way. 

DIVERTING,  ppr.  Turning  off  from 
any  course;  pleasing;  entertaining.— 
2.  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  entertaining; 
as,  a  diverting  scene  or  sport. 

DlVERTISE.tr.  t.  is  as  2.)  [Fr.  diver- 
tir, divertissant.]  To  divert ;  to  please. 

DlVERT'ISEMENT,  n.  Diversion. 
[Lit.  us.]  Originally,  a  certain  air  or 
dance  between  the  acts  of  the  French 
opera,  or  a  musical  composition. 

DIVERT'lVE,  a.  Tending  to  divert; 
amusing. 

DIVEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  df.vetir  • de  andvf- 
tir,  to  clothe,  L.  vestio.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  devest,  but  the  latter  is  appro- 
priately used  as  a  technical  term  in 
law.]  1.  To  strip  of  clothes,  arms,  or 
equipage;  opposed  to  invest — 2.  To 
deprive ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  rights 
or  privileges ;  to  divest  one  of  title  or 
property. — 3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of 
any  thing  that  covers,  surrounds,  or  at- 
tends ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  glory ;  to 
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direst  a  subject  of  deceptive  appear- 
ances, or  false  ornaments. 

DIVES-TED,  pp.  Stripped;  undressed; 
deprived. 

DIVEST'ING.ppr.  Stripping;  putting 
off ;  depriving. 

DIVESTITURE,!  n.  The  act  of  strip- 

DIVES-rilRE,  f  ping,  putting  off, 
or  depriving. — Divestiture,  or  Divest- 
ing, in  law,  is  used  to  express  the  act 
of  surrendering  one's  effects.  It  stands 
opposed  to  investiture. 

DIVIDABLE,  a.  [See  DIVIDE.]  That 
may  be  divided. — 2.  Separate ;  parted. 
[Not  used  nor  proper.] 

DIVIDE,  v.  t.  [L.  divido;  di  or  dis,  and 
iduo,  that  is,  viduo,  to  part.  The 
Greek,  <3««,  ilivu.*,  itmmx,  are  from  the 
same  root,  as  is  the  L.  individuus,ridu- 
«s,  vidua,  Eng.  widow,  and  wide  and 
void.  See  the  latter  words.]  1.  To 
part  or  separate  an  entire  thing;  to 
part  a  thing  into  two  or  more  pieces. 
Divide  the  living  child  in  two;  I  Kings  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate ;  to  keep 
apart  by  a  partition  or  by  an  imaginary 
line  or  limit.      A   wall    divides   two 
houses.     The  equator  divides  the  earth 
into  two  hemispheres. 

Let  the  firmament  divide  the  waters  from 
the  waters ;  Gen.  i. 

3.  To  make  partition  of,  among  a  num- 
ber. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot;  Numb, 
xxxiii. 

4.  To  open ;  to  cleave. 

Thou  didst  diride  the  sea;  Nch.  ix. 

5.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest; 
to  make  discordant. 

There  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided, 
three  against  two ;  Luke  xii. 
G.  To  distribute;  to  separate  and  be- 
stow in  parts  or  shares. 

And  he  divided  to  them  his  living  ;  Luke 
xv. 

7.  To  malte  dividends ;  to  apportion  the 
interest  or  profits  of  stock  among  pro- 
prietors; as,  the  bank  divides  six  per 
cent. — 8.  To  separate  into  two  parts, 
for  ascertaining  opinions  for  and 
against  a  measure ;  as,  to  divide  a  le- 
gislative house  in  voting. 

DIVIDE,  v.  i.  To  part;  to  open;  to 
cleave. — 2.  To  break  friendship;  as. 
brothers  divide — 3.  To  vote  by  the 
division  of  a  legislative  house  into  two 
parts. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with 
their  equals.  Gibbon. 

DIVIDED,  pp.  Parted;  disunited;  dis- 
tributed. 

DIVIDEDLY,  adv.  Separately. 

DIVIDEND,  n.  A  part  or  share ;  par- 
ticularly, the  share  of  the  interest  or 
profit  of  stock  in  trade  or  other  em- 
ployment, which  belongs  to  each  pro- 
prietor according  to  his  proportion  of 
the  stock  or  capital. — In  bankruptcy, 
the  share  of  any  inadequate  fund  real- 
ized from  the  assets  or  effects  of  a 
bankrupt,  and  apportioned  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  a 
creditor  is  ranked  upon  the  estate. — 
Dividend  of  stocks,  the  share  or  pro- 
portion of  the  interest  of  stocks  erect- 
ed on  public  funds,  divided  among,  and 
paid  to,  the  proprietors,  half-yearly. — 
2.  In  arith.,  the  number  to  be  divided 
into  equal  parts. 

DIVIDER,  n.  He  or  that  which  divides; 
that  which  separates  into  parts. — 2.  A 
distributor;  one  who  deals  out  to  each 
his  share. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over 
you?  Luk  •  xii. 


3.  He  or  that  which  disunites. — 4.  A 
kind  of  compasses. 

DIVIDING,  ppr.  Parting ;  separating  ; 
distributing;  disuniting;  apportioning 
to  each  his  share. — 2.  a.  That  indicates 
separation  or  difference ;  as,  a  dividing 
line. 

DIVIDING,  n.  Separation. 

DIVIDINGLY,  adv.  By  division. 

DIVID'UAL,  a.  [L.  dividuus,  from  rff- 
vido.]  Divided,  shared  or  participated 
in  common  with  others.  [Lit.  us.] — In 
arith.  and  alge.,  the  several  parts  of  a 
dividend,  from  which  each  separate 
figure  or  term  of  the  quotient  is  found, 
are  sometimes  termed  dividual*. 

DIVID'UALLY,  adv.  By  dividing. 

DIVINA'TION,  n.  [L.  divinatio,  from 
divino,  to  foretell,  from  divinus.  See 
DIVINE.]  1.  The  act  of  divining;  a 
foretelling  future  events,  or  discover- 
ing things  secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid 
of  superior  beings,  or  by  other  than 
human  means.  The  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  divided  divination  into 
two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Na- 
tural divination  was  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  or  di- 
vine afflatus ;  artificial  divination  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments, 
or  observations,  as  by  sacrifices,  cakes, 
flour,  wine,  observation  of  entrails, 
flight  of  birds,  lots,  verses,  omens,  po- 
sition of  the  stars,  &c. — 2.  Conjectural 
presage ;  prediction. 

DIV'INATOR.n.  One  who  pretends  to 
divination. 

DIVIN'ATORY,  a.  Professing  divina- 
tion. 

DIVINE,  a.  [L.  divinus,  from  divus,  a 
god,  coinciding  in  origin  with  ileus, 
3-iof.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  true  God; 
as,  the  divine  nature;  divine  perfec- 
tions.— 3.  Pertaining  to  a  heathen  deity, 
or  to  false  gods. — 3.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  God. 

Half  human,  half  divine.  Drifden. 

4.  Proceeding  from   God;    as,  divine 
judgments. — 5.  Godlike;  heavenly;  ex- 
cellent in  the  highest  degree ;  extra- 
ordinary ;   apparently   above  what   is 
human.     In  this  application  the  word 
admits  of  comparison;  as,  a  divine  in- 
tervention ;   a  divine  genius ;   the  di~ 
vinest  mind. 

A  dirine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the 
king ;  Prov.  xvi. 

G.+  Presageful ;  foreboding ;  prescient. 
— 7.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrat- 
ing his  praise ;  as,  divine  service ;  di- 
vine songs ;  divine  worship. — Divine 
right  of  kings.  In  politics,  the  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  claim  set  up  by 
sovereigns  to  the  obedience  of  their 
subjects;  insomuch  that,  although, 
they  may  themselves  submit  to  re- 
strictions on  their  authority,  yet  sub- 
jects endeavouring  to  enforce  those  re- 
strictions, by  resistance  to  their  unlaw- 
ful acts,  are  considered  guilty  of  a  sin. 
This  doctrine,  so  celebrated  in  English 
constitutional  history,  has  been  main- 
tained on  very  different  grounds,  but 
in  this  country  it  may  now  be  consid- 
ered to  be  exploded. 

DIVINE,  n.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
apriest;aclergyman. — 2.  A  man  skilled 
in  divinity ;  a  theologian ;  as,  a  great 
divine. 

DIVINE,  v.  t.  [L.  divino.]  1.  To  fore- 
know ;  to  foretell;  to  presage. 

Dar'st  thou  divine  his  downfall?      Shtik. 
2.+  To  deify. 

DIVINE,  c.  i.  To  use  or  practise  di- 
vination.—  2.  To  utter  presages  or 
prognostications. 
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The  prophets  thereof  Heine  for  moan  i 
il-ah  iii. 

3.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

Sugge?t    but    truth    to    my     divining 
tli.iiii-lits.  Shak. 

4.  To  guess  or  conjecture. 

Could  you  divine  what  lovers  bear. 

Onattttlg. 

DIVINELY,  adv.  In  a  divine,  or  godlike 
manner;  in  a  manner  resembling  deity. 
— 2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of 
God ;  as,  a  prophet  divinely  inspired ; 
divinely  taught. — 3.  Excellently;  in  the 
supreme  degree  ;  as,  divinely  fair ;  di- 
vinely brave. 

DIVINENESS,  n.  Divinity ;  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature;  as,  the  di- 
vineness  of  the  scriptures.  [Lit.  its.] — 
2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree. 

DIVINER,  n.  One  who  professes  divi- 
nation ;  one  who  pretends  to  predict 
events,  or  to  reveal  occult  things,  by 
the  aid  of  superior  beings,  or  of  super- 
natural means. 

These    nations  hearkened    to  dimneni 
Deut.  xviii. 
2.  One  who  guesses ;  a  conjecturer. 

DIVINERESS,  n.  A  female  diviner  ;  a 
woman  professing  divination. 

DI'VING.ppr.  [See  DIVE.]  Plunging 
or  sinking  into  water  or  other  liquid ; 
applied  to  animals  only. — 2.  Going 
deep  into  a  subject. 

DI'VING,  n.  The  art  or  act  of  descend- 
ing underwater  to  considerable  depths, 
and  remaining  there  for  a  competent 
time.  The  uses  of  diving  are  very 
considerable,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
for  pearls,  corals,  sponges,  &c.  Va- 
rious methods  have  been  proposed,  and 
engines  contrived,  to  render  the  busi- 
ness of  diving  more  safe  and  easy. 
The  great  point  in  all  these  is  to  fur- 
nish the  diver  with  fresh  air,  without 
which  he  must  either  make  but  a  short 
stay  or  perish. 

DI'VING-BELL,  n.  A  contrivance  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to 
descend  and  to  remain  below  the  sur- 
face of  water  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  to  perform  various  operations, 
such  as  examining  the  foundations  of 
bridges,  blasting  rocks,  recovering 
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treasure  from  sunken  vessels,  Sic. 
Diving-bells  have  been  made  of  various 
forms,  such  as  that  of  a  bell,  a  hollow 
truncated  cone,  or  pyramid,  with  the 
smaller  end  close,  and  the  larger  one, 
which  is  placed  lowermost,  open.  The 
air  contained  within  these  vessels  pre- 
vents them  from  being  filled  with  wa- 
ter on  submersion,  so  that  the  diver 
may  descend  in  them  and  breathe  free- 
ly for  a  long  time,  provided  he  can  be 
furnished  with  a  new  supply  of  fresh 
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air,  when  the  contained  air  becomes 
vitiated  by  respiration.  The  diving- 
bell  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  chest  (a)  open 
at  the  bottom.  It  has  several  strong 
convex  lenses  set  in  the  upper  side  or 
roof  of  the  bell,  to  admit  light  to  the 
persons  within.  It  is  suspended  by 
chains  from  two  lighters,  and  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  upon 
signals  being  given  by  the  persons 
within,  who  are  supplied  with  fresh 
air  injected  into  a  flexible  pipe  by  means 
of  forcing  pumps  (6)  placed  in  the 
lighters,  while  the  heated  air  escapes 
by  a  cock  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell. 
There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  en- 
abling a  person  to  quit  the  bell,  and  re- 
move to  a  considerable  distance  when 
requisite. 

DI'VING-STONE,  n.  A  species  of 
jasper. 

DIVIN'ITY,  n.  [L.  divinitas;  Fr.  di- 
vinite;  from  divinus,  divus.~\  1.  The 
state  of  being  divine;  Deity;  God- 
head; the  nature  or  essence  of  God. 
Christians  ascribe  divinity  to  one  Su- 
preme Being  only. — 2.  God;  the  Deity ; 
the  Supreme  Being. 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  witliin  us. 

Addittm . 

3.  A  false  God ;  a  pretended  deity  of 
pagans. 

Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods. 

Prior. 

4.  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme   God,  but    superior    to    man. 
Many  nations  believe  in  these  inferior 
divinities. — 5.  Something  supernatural. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  num- 
bers. Sliak. 
6.  The  science  of  divine  things ;  the 
science  which  unfolds  the  character  of 
God,  his  laws  and  moral  government, 
the  duties  of  man,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  theology  ;  as,  the  study  of  di- 
vinity,' a  system  of  divinity. 
DIVISIBILITY,  n.  [Fr.  divisibiliti; 
from  L.  divisibilis.  See  DIVIDE.]  The 
quality  of  being  divisible;  that  general 
property  of  bodies  by  which  their  parts 
or  component  particles  are  capable  of 
separation.  All  bodies  which  possess 
sensible  extension  may  be  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  these  again  may  be 
subdivided  into  particles  more  or  less 
small,  and  so  on  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  minuteness ;  but  whether  or  not 
bodies  are  infinitely  divisible  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  cannot  be  determined. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  division  of 
matter  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding 
belief,  may  be  found  in  experimental 
inquiries  in  physical  science  ;  the  use- 
ful arts  furnish  many  not  less  striking ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
proofs  of  the  extreme  minuteness  oi 
which  the  parts  of  matter  are  suscep- 
tible, are  to  be  found  in  the  organized 
world. 

DIVISIBLE,  a.  (*  as  z.)  [L.  divisibilis. 
from  divide.  See  DIVIDE.]  Capable 
of  division ;  that  may  be  separated  or 
disunited :  separable.  Matter  is  di- 
visible indefinitely. 

DIVIS'IBLENESS,  n.  Divisibility  ;  ca 
pacity  of  being  separated. 
DIV1"SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  divisio,  from 
divido,  divui.     See  DIVIDE.]    1.  The 
act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  part 
any  entire  body. — 2.  The  state  of  be 
ing  divided. — 3.  That  which  divides  o 
separates;    that  which  keeps   apart 
partition. — 4.  The  part  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  partition  or  line,  real  o 
I. 


imaginary;  as,  the  divisions  of  a  field. 
— 5.  A  separate  body  of  men  ;  as,  com- 
munities and  divisions  of  men.— 6.  A 
part  or  distinct  portion ;  as,  the  divi- 
sions of  a  discourse. — 7.  A  part  of  an 
army  or  militia ;  a  body  consisting  of 
a  certain  number  of  brigades,  usually 
two,  and  commanded  by  a  major-gen- 
eral. But  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
other  bodies  or  portions  of  an  army, 
as  to  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  or  platoon. 
— 8.  A  part  of  a  fleet,  or  a  select  num- 
ber of  ships  under  a  commander,  and 
distinguished  by  a  particular  flag  or 
pendant. — 9.  Disunion  ;  discord  ;  va- 
riance; difference. 

There  was  a  division  among  the  people  ; 
John  vii. 

10.  Space  between  the  notes  of  music, 
or  the  dividing  of  the  tones. — 11.  Dis- 
tinction. 

I  will  put  a  divition  between  my  people 
and  thy  people  ;  Ex.  viii. 
12.  The  separation  of  voters  in  a  legis- 
lative house. — 13.  In  arith.,  the  di- 
viding of  a  number  or  quantity  into 
any  parts  assigned;  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  find  how  often  one  number  is 
contained  in  another.  The  number  to 
be  divided  is  the  dividend,  the  number 
which  divides  is  the  divisor,  and  the 
result  of  the  division  is  the  quotient. 
Division  is  the  converse  of  multiplica- 
tion.— 14.  In  logic,  the  enumeration  of 
several  things  signified  by  a  common 
name  ;  thus,  tree  is  said  to  be  divided 
into  oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.  A  common 
term  may  be  divided  in  several  ways, 
according  to  the  various  points  of  view 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  qualification.  Thus,  a 
bookbinder  may  divide  books  into  folios, 
quartos,  &c. ;  a  librarian  into  theologi- 
cal, historical,  &c. 

DIVF'SIONAL,     la.     Pertaining  to 

DIVISIONARY,  /    division;  noting 

or   making   division  ;  as,  a  divisional 

DIVI"SIONER,t  n.  One  who  divides. 
DIVI'SIVE,  a.  Forming  division  or 
distribution. — 2.  Creating  division  or 
discord. 

DIVl'SOR,  n.  In  arith.,  the  number  by 
which  the  dividend  is  divided. — Com- 
mon divisor,  that  number  which  will 
exactly  divide  two  or  more  given  num- 
bers. 

DIVORCE,  n.  [Fr.  divorce;  L.  divor- 
tium,  from  divorto,  a  different  ortho- 
graphy of  diverto,  to  turn  away.  See 
DIVERT.]  .V  legal  dissolution  of  the 
bond  of  marriage.  In  England,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  legal  separation  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  called  divorces. 
These  are,  first,  that  a  mensa  et  thoro 
(more  correctly  designated  separation 
"  from  bed  and  board"),  and  pronounced, 
after  due  inquiry,  by  the  spiritual  courts. 
Secondly,  divorce  A  vinculo  matrimonii ; 
which  can  alone  be  done  by  a  special 
act  of  parliament  for  each  case.  This 
last  is  a  really  complete  divorce,  as  only 
by  its  means  can  parties  set  free  from 
"  the  marriage  chain"  legally  marry 
again.  Divorces  in  England  are  based 
on  pleas  of  too  close  relationship,  idiocy 
adultery,  cruelty,  &c.  In  Scotland,  the 
grounds  for  divorce  are  the  same,  with 
the  added  plea  of  desertion  ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  by  act  Wm 
IV.,  c.  69,  was  given  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion.— 2.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things 
closely  united.— 3.  The  sentence  or 
writing  by  which  marriage  is  dissolved 
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DIVORCE,  v.  t.  To  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage contract. — 2.  To  separate  or  dis- 
unite things  closely  connected ;  to  force 
asunder. — 3.  To  take  away ;  to  put  away. 
DIVORCEABLE,  a.  That  can  be  di- 
vorced. 

DIVORCED,  pp.  Separated  by  a  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  contract ;  sepa- 
rated; parted;  forced  asunder. 
DIVORCELESS,    a.   Destitute   of  di- 
vorce ;  that  cannot  be  divorced. 
DIVORCEMENT,  n.  Divorce;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  tie. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  ; 
Deut.  xxiv. 
DIVORCER.n.  A  person  who  advocates 

divorce ;  cause  that  produces  divorce. 
DIVORCING,  ppr.  Dissolving  the  mar- 
riage contract;  separatipg;  disuniting. 
DIVORCIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  di- 
vorce. 
Divoto,  in  music,  directs  to  sing  in  a  de- 

voiit  manner. 

DIVUI/GATE,  a.  Published.  [/.«.»».] 
DIVULGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  di- 
vulging or  publishing. 
DIVUL6E,  i).  t.  (divulj'.)  [L.  divulgo; 
di  or  dis  and  mtlgo,  to  make  public, 
from  vulgus,  the  common  people,  as 
publish,  priblic,  from  L.  populus,  peo- 
ple.] 1.  To  make  public;  to  tell  or 
make  known  something  before  private 
or  secret ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose ;  as, 
to  divulge  the  secret  sentiments  of  a 
friend  ;  to  divulge  the  proceedings  of 
the  cabinet.  Divulge  is  more  generally 
applied  to  verbal  disclosures,  and  pub- 
lish to  printed  acco  mts.  But  they  may 
be  used  synonymously.  We  may  pub- 
lish by  words,  and  divulgeby  the  press. 
—2.  To  declare  by  a  public  act;  to 
proclaim.  [Unusual.] 
DIVULG'El),  pp.  Made  public;  re- 
vealed; disclosed;  published. 
DIVULG'ER,  n.  One  who  divulges  or 

reveals. 

DIVULG'ING,  ppr.  Disclosing;  pub- 
lishing; revealing. 

DIVUI/SION,  n.  PL.  divulsio,  from  di- 
vellor;  di,  dis,  and  vello,  to  pull.]  The 
act  of  pulling  or  plucking  away;  a 
rending  asunder. 

And    dire   dwultittn    shook    the    changing 
world.  J.  Jlayltur. 

DIVUI/SIVE,  a.  That  pulls  asunder  ; 
that  rends. 

DIZ'EN,  v.  i.  (diz'n.)  To  dress  gaily , 
to  deck.     [This  word  is  not  esteemed 
elegant,  and  is   nearly  obsolete.    Its 
compound  bedizenis  used  in  burlesque.] 
DIZZ.t  v.  t.  [See  DIZZY.]     To  astonish ; 
to  puzzle ;  to  make  dizzy. 
DIZ'ZARD,t  n.  [See  DIZZY.]  A  block- 
head. 
DIZ'ZIED,  pp.   Whirled  round;  made 

DI7/ZINESS,  n.  [See  Dizzv.]  Giddi- 
ness ;  a  whirling  in  the  head  ;  vertigo. 

DIZ'ZY,  a.  [Sax.  dysi  or  dysiij,  foolish ; 
dysignesse,  folly  ;  dysian,  to  be  foolish ; 
gedisigan,  to  err  ;  G.  dusel,  dizziness  ; 
duseliff,  dizzy;  D.  deuzig,  stupid;  dy- 
ziy,  misty,  hazy;  Dan.  taasse,  a  foolish 
person  ;  qu.  diiser,  to  make  sleepy.]  ]. 
Giddy ;  having  a  sensation  of  whirling 
in  the  head,  with  instability  or  prone- 
ness  to  fall;  vertiginous. —2.  Causing 
giddiness  ;  as,  a  dizzy  height. — 3.  Gid- 
dy ;  thoughtless ;  heedless ;  as,  the 
dizzy  multitude. 

DIZ'ZY,  v.  t.  To  whirl  round;  to  make 
giddy ;  to  confuse. 

DIZ'ZYING.MW. Whirling  round;  con- 
fusing. 

DO,  «.  t.  or  auxiliary;  pret.  did;  pp. 
done,  pronounced  dun.  This  verb,  when 
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transitive,  is  formed  in  the  indicative, 
present  tense,  thus:  tdo,  thou  doest, 
he  does  or  doth  ;  when  auxiliary,  the 
second  person  is,  thou  dost.  [Sax.  don; 
G.  thun;  Goth,  tauyan.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  contracted  word,  for  in  Saxon 
dohte  signifies  made  or  did,  as  if  the 
pret.  of  this  verb.  If  the  elements  are 
dg,  it  coincides  in  elements  with  Sax. 
dugan,  to  be  able,  and  with  teagan,  to 
taw,  as  leather.]  1.  To  perform;  to 
execute ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to  exert 
labour  or  power  for  bringing  any  thing 
to  the  state  desired,  or  to  completion ; 
or  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass.  We  say, 
this  man  does  his  work  well ;  he  does 
more  in  one  day  than  some  men  will 
do  in  two  days. 

In  six  days  tln.ii  shalt  do  all  thy  work  ; 
Ex.  xx. 

I  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do;  Ex.  iv. 

I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things;  Is.  xlv. 
2.  To  practise;  to  perform;  as,  to  do 
good  or  evil — 3.  To  perform  for  the 
benefit  or  injury  of  another  ;  with  for 
or  to;  for,  when  the  thing  is  beneficial ; 
to,  in  either  case. 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me ;  1 
Sam.  xxii. 

Do  to  him  neither  good  nor  evil.  But 
to  is  more  generally  omitted.  Do  him 
neither  good  nor  harm. — i.  To  exe- 
cute ;  to  discharge ;  to  convey ;  as,  do 

a  message  to  the  king 5.  To  perform ; 

to  practise ;  to  observe. 

We  lie  and  do  not  the  truth;   1  John  i. 
C.  To  exert. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  to  me  • 
2  Tim.  iv. 

7.  To  transact ;  as,  to  do  business  with 
another — 8.  To  finish;  to  execute  or 
transact  and  bring  to  a  conclusion. 
The  sense  of  completion  is  often  im- 
plied in  this  verb ;  as,  we  will  do  the 
business  and  adjourn ;  we  did  the  busi- 
ness and  dined. — 9. To  perform  in  an  exi- 
gency ;  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  con- 
sequential or  last  effort ;  to  take  a  step 
or  measure ;  as,  in  this  crisis  we  know 
not  what  to  do. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ? 
Is.  x. 
10-t  To  make  or  cause. 

Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire. 
Spenter. 
11.+  To  put. 

Who  should  do  the  duke  to  death?  Shak. 
12.  To  answer  the  purpose. 

I'll  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 
To  have  to  do,  to  have  concern  with. 

What  hace  I  to  do  with  you  ?  2  Sam.  xvi. 

What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ? 
Hos.  xir. 

To  do  with,  to  dispose  of ;  to  make  nse 
of;  to  employ.  Commerce  is  dull ;  we 
know  not  what  to  do  with  our  ships. 
Idle  men  know  not  what  to  do  with 
their  time  or  with  themselves.  Also, 
to  gain  ;  to  effect  by  influence. 

A  jest  with  a  sad  brow  will  do  with  a 
fellow  who  never  had  the  ache  In  his 
shoulders.  s/iak. 

I  can  do  nothing  uilh  this  obstinate  fel- 
low. 

Also,  to  have  concern  with ;  to  have 
business ;  to  deal.  [See  No.  12.]  To 
do  away,  to  remove ;  to  destroy,  as,  to 
do  away  imperfections ;  to  do  away 
prejudices, 

DO,  ».  i.  To  act  or  behave,  in  any  man- 
ner, well  or  ill ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 

They  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they 
after  the  law  and  commandment ;  2  Kings 
xvii. 
2.  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  re- 


gard to  sickness  or  health.  We  asked 
him  how  he  did.  How  do  you  do,  or 
how  do  you? 

How  dost  thvuf  Shak. 

3.  To  succeed :  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose. We  shall  do  without  him.  Will 
this  plan  do?  Also,  to  fit;  to  be 
adapted ;  to  answer  the  design ;  with 
for;  as,  this  piece  of  timber  will  do 
for  the  corner  post ;  this  tenon  will  do 
for  the  mortise ;  the  road  is  repaired 
and  will  do  for  the  present. — To  have 
to  do  with,  to  have  concern  or  business 
with ;  to  deal  with.  Have  little  to  do 
with  jealous  men.  Also,  to  have  car- 
nal commerce  with. — Do  is  used  for  a 
verb  to  save  the  repetition  of  it.  I 
shall  probably  come,  but  if  I  do  not, 
you  must  not  wait ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not 
come,  if  I  come  not. — Do  is  also  used  in 
the  imperative,  to  express  an  urgent 
request  or  command;  as,  do  come; 
help  me,  do;  make  haste,  do.  In  this 
case,  do  is  uttered  with  emphasis.  As 
an  auxiliary,  do  is  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions. Do  you  intend  to  go?  Does 
he  wish  me  to  come  ? — Do  is  also  used 
to  express  emphasis.  She  is  coquettish, 
but  still  I  do  love  her Do  is  some- 
times a  mere  expletive. 

This  just  reproach  their  virtue  doei  ex- 
ate.  Dryden. 
Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.  Pope. 
[The  latter  use  of  dp  is  nearly  obso- 
lete.]— Do  is  sometimes  used  by  way 
of  opposition ;  as,  I  did  love  him,  but 
he  has  lost  my  affections. 

DO,  n.  In  music,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  and  the  English  to  the  first  of 
the  syllables  used  in  solmization,  and 
answering  to  the  ut  of  the  French. 

DOAT.     See  DOTE. 

DOCIBIL'ITY,      (n.   Teachableness; 

DO'CIBLENESS,  (  docility ;  readiness 
to  learn. 

DO'CIBLE,  a.  [See  DOCILE.]  Teach- 
able ;  docile ;  tractable  ;  easily  taught 
or  managed. 

DO'CILE,  a.  [L.  docilis,  from  doceo,  to 
teach.  Doceo  and  teach  are  the  same 
word.  See  TEACH.]  Teachable; 
easily  instructed ;  ready  to  learn ;  tract- 
able; easily  managed.  Some  children 
are  far  more  docile  than  others.  Dogs 
are  more  docile  than  any  other  ani- 
mals. 

DOCIL'ITT,  n.  Teachableness  ;  readi- 
ness to  learn;  aptness  to  be  taught. 
The  docility  of  elephants  is  remark- 
able. 

DO'CIMACY,  n.  [Or.  »«,w<«.  See 
the  next  word.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  assaying  metals ;  metallurgy. 

DOCIMAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  i...^,*,,*, 
from  S<*iua£a,  to  try,  essay,  examine, 
from  ZexiftAt,  proved,  from  faxiv,  to  prove. 
Ch.  pv>,  duh.}  Properly,  essaying, 
proving  by  experiments,  or  relating  to 
the  assaying  of  metals.  The  docimas- 
tic  art  is  otherwise  called  metallurgy. 
It  is  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  or  the 
art  of  separating  them  from  foreign 
matters,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  metallic  substances 
contained  in  any  ore  or  mineral. 

DOCK,  n.  [Sax.  docce;  L.  daucus;  Gr. 
&IXVXK  :  from  Ar.  Syr.]  The  common 
name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
species  of  the  genus  Rumex.  They 
do  not  multiply  by  division  of  the 
roots;  but  the  seeds  are  dispersed  in 
such  abundance  that  they  become  a 
serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  lands  if 
they  are  not  extirpated.  Including 
the  different  sorts  of  sorrel,  there  are 
about  a  dozen  species  of  Rumex  in 
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Britain;  the  large  leaved  are  called 
docks,  and  the  small  leaved  sorrels. 
Class  Hexandria,  order  trigynia,  nat. 
order  Polygonaceae. — 2.  The  tail  of  a 
beast  cut  short  or  clipped ;  the  stump 
of  a  tail;  the  solid  part  of  the  tail. — 
3.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  a  horse's 
dock.— 4.  The  place  where  a  criminal 
stands  in  court — 5.  A  place  artificially 
formed  on  the  side  of  a  harbour  or  the 
bank  of  a  river  for  the  reception  of 
ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  gener- 
ally closed  by  gates.  In  America,  the 
spaces  between  wharves  are  called 
docks.  There  are  two  kinds  of  docks, 
dry-docks  and  wet-docks.  The  for- 
mer are  used  for  receiving  ships  in 
order  to  their  being  inspected  and  re- 
paired. For  this  purpose  the  dock 
must  be  so  contrived  that  the  water 
may  be  admitted  or  excluded  at  plea- 
sure, so  that  a  vessel  can  be  floated  in 
when  the  tide  is  high,  and  that  the 
water  may  run  out  with  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  closing  of 
the  gates  preventing  its  return.  Wet- 
docks  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  vessels  always  afloat.  The 
name  of  dock  has  sometimes  been  ap- 
plied to  an  excavation,  from  which  the 
water,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it  runs 
in  and  out  with  the  tide,  but  such  an 
excavation  is  more  properly  an  artifi- 
cial basin  or  harbour  than  a  dock.  One 
of  the  chief  uses  of  a  dock  is  to  keep  a 
uniform  level  of  water,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can 
be  carried  on  without  any  interruption. 

DOCK,  v.  t.  [W.  tociaw,  and  twciaw,  to 
clip,  to  cut  off;  whence  docket  and 
ticket.}  1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of  a 
thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to  clip ; 
as,  to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. — 2.  To 
cut  off  a  part ;  to  shorten ;  to  deduct 

from;  as,  to  dock  an  account 3.  To 

cut  off,  destroy,  or  defeat ;  to  bar ;  as, 
to  dock  an  entail. — 4.  To  bring,  draw 
or  place  a  ship  in  a  dock. 

DOCK'-MASTER,  n.  One  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  docks. 

DOCK'- YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  magazine 
near  a  harbour,  for  containing  all  kinds 
of  naval  stores  and  timber.  Dock- 
yards belonging  to  the  government 
usually  consist  of  dry-docks  for  re- 
pairing ships,  and  of  slips  on  which 
new  vessels  are  built;  besides  which 
they  comprise  naval  store-houses  and 
workshops  in  which  different  processes 
relative  to  shipbuilding  are  carried  on. 

DOCK'ED,  pp.  Clipped;  cut  off, as  the 
end  of  a  thing. 

DOCK'ET,     |  n.  [W.  tociaw,  to   cut 

DOC'QUET,/  off,  to  clip,  to  dock; 
hence  docket  is  a  piece.]  1.  A  small 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  a  writing.  Also,  a 
subscription  at  the  foot  of  letters  pa- 
tent,  by  the  clerk  of  the  dockets. — 2.  A 
bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  di- 
rection, as  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent. 
[See  TICKET.] — 3.  An  alphabetical  list 
of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  suits 
depending  in  a  court.  In  some  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  the  principal  or 
only  use  of  the  word. 

DOCK'ET,     It),  t.  To  make  an  abstract 

DO€'QUET,/ or  summary  of  the  heads 
of  a  writing  or  writings;  to  abstract 
and  enter  in  a  book;  as,  judgments 
regularly  docketed. — 2.  To  enter  in  a 
docket ;  to  mark  the  contents  of  papers 
on  the  back  of  them. — 3.  To  mark  with 
a  docket. 
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DOCK'ETED,  pp.  Abstracted  and  en- 
tered in  a  book.  [See  DOCKET.] 

DOCK'ING,  ppr.  Clipping;  cutting  off 
the  end  ;  placing  in  a  dock. 

DOCK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  drawing,  as 
a  ship,  into  a  dock. 

DOC'TOB,  n.  [L.  from  doceo,  to  teach.] 

1.  A  teacher. 

There  stood  up  one  in  the  council,  a 
Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the 
law ;  Acts  v. 

2.  One  who  has  passed  all  the  degrees 
of  a  faculty,  and  is  empowered  to  prac- 
tise and  teach  it ;  as,  a  doctor  in  divin- 
ity, in  physic,  in  law;  or  according  to 
modern  usage,  a  person  who  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  degree  in  a  faculty. 
The  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred  by 
universities  and  colleges,  as  an  honor- 
ary mark  of  literary  distinction.     It  is 
also  conferred  on  physicians,  as  a  pro- 
fessional degree.— 3.  A  learned  man ;  a 
man  skilled  in  a  profession ;  a  man  of 
erudition. — 4.  A  physician ;  one  whose 

occupation  is  to  cure  diseases 5.  The 

title,  doctor,  is  given  to  certain  fathers 
of  the  church  whose  opinions  are  re- 
ceived as  authorities,  and  in  the  Greek 
church,  it  is  given  to  a  particular  officer 
who  interprets  the  Scriptures.     Doc- 
tors' Commons,  the  college  of  civilians 
in  London,  founded  for  the  professors 
of  the  civil  law.    The  official  residences 
of  the  judges  of  the  Arches'  court  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  judge  of  the  admir- 
alty, and  the  judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive court  of  Canterbury,  are  situated 
there.    The  doctors  of  the  civil  law  once 
lived  there  in  a  collegiate  manner,  and 
commoned,  or  ate  in  common,  together ; 
hence  the  name. 

DOC'TOR,  v.  t.  To  apply  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  diseases ;  and,  v.  i.  to  prac- 
tise physic.  [This  word,  when  used  as 
a  verb,  is  vulgar.] 

DOC'TORAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  doctor. 

DOC'TORALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  doctor. 

DO€'TORATE,  n.  Degree  of  a  doctor. 

DOC'TORATE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  doctor 
by  conferring  a  degree. 

DOC'TORED,  pp.  Administered  to  by 
a  physician ;  cured. 

DOC'TORING,  ppr.  Applying  medi- 
cines ;  curing. 

DOC'TORLY,  a.  Like  a  learned  man. 

DO€'TORSHIP,  n.  The  degree  or  rank 
of  a  doctor.  [Doctorate  is  more  general. 

DOC'TRESS,     )  n.    A   female    physi- 

DOC'TORESSJ     cian. 

DOC'TRINNAIRE,)         „       f     .     . 

DOC'TRINARY,       [     new  svstcms 

DOCTRINIST,          )      new  8ystems- 

DOC'TRINNAIRES,  n.  plur.  [Fr.]  In 
French  politics,  the  nickname  of  a  class. 
of  statesmen  who  maintain  the  doctrines 
attendant  on  the  theory  of  representa- 
tive government  in  a  mixed  monarchy, 
especially  such  as  that  of  Britain. 
They  are  therefore  opposed  to  sudden 
changes ;  above  all,  to  such  as,  in  their 
opinion,  tend  to  inflict  another  republic 
on  their  country;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  profess  themselves  to  be 
friends  to  cautious  progress.  Asa  na- 
tural result,  they  are  much  attacked  and 
maligned.  The  party  has  comprised, 
and  yet  comprises,  some  of  the  best  and 
most  accomplished  men  of  our  times. 

DOC'TRINAL,  a.  _[See  DOCTRINE.] 
Pertaining  to  doctrine ;  containing  a 
doctrine  or  something  taught;  as,  a 
doctrinal  observation ;  a  doctrinal  pro- 
position.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or 
means  of  teaching. 


The  word  of  God  serveth  no  otherwise, 

than  in  the  nature  of  a  doctrinal  instrument. 

Hooker. 

DOC'TRINAL,  n.  Something  that  is 
a  part  of  doctrine. 

DOC'TR-INALLY,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  doctrine  or  instruction ;  by  way  of 
teaching  or  positive  direction. 

DOC'TRINE,  n.  [L.  doctrina,  from  do- 
ceo, to  teach.]  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
whatever  is  taught.  Hence,  a  principle 
or  position  in  any  science ;  whatever  is 
laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor  or 
master.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are  the  principles  or  truths  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doctrines 
of  Plato  are  the  principles  which  he 
taught.  Hence  a  doctrine  may  be  true 
or  false;  it  may  be  a  mere  tenet  or 
opinion. — 2.  The  act  of  teaching. 

He  taught  them  many  things  by  parables, 
and  said  to  them  in  his  doctrine  ;  Mark  iv. 

3.  Learning;  knowledge. 

Whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  due- 
trine  f  Is.  xxviii. 

4.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  in  general. 
That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 

our  Saviour  In  all  things;   Tit.  ii. 

5.  Instruction  and  confirmation  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel ;  2  Tim.  iii. 

DOC'UMENT.n.  [L.  documentum,trom 
doceo,  to  teach.]  1.  Precept ;  instruc- 
tion ;  direction 2.  Dogmatical  pre- 
cept; authoritative  dogma — 3.  More 
generally,  in  present  usage,  written  in- 
struction, evidence,  or  proof;  any  official 
or  authoritative  paper  containing  in- 
structions or  proof,  for  information  and 
the  establishment  of  facts. 

DOC'UMENT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
documents ;  to  furnish  with  instructions 
and  proofs,  or  with  papers  necessary 
to  establish  facts.  A  ship  should  be 
documented  according  to  the  directions 
of  law. — 2.  To  teach;  to  instruct;  to 
direct. 

DOCUMENTAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
instruction  or  to  documents;  consisting 
in  or  derived  from  documents;  as,  doc- 
umental testimony. 

DOCUMENT' ARY,  a.  Pertaining  to 
written  evidence;  consisting  in  docu- 
ments. 

DOCUMENTED,  pp.  Furnished  with 
papers  and  documents,  necessary  to 
establish  facts. 

DOD'DER,  n.  [G.  dotter.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cuscuta,  one  species  of  which 
is  called  hell-weed.  It  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  parasitical,  creeping,  and 
fixing  itself  to  some  other  plant,  as  to 
hops,  flax,  and  particularly  to  the  nettle. 
It  decays  at  the  root,  and  is  nourished 
by  the  plant  that  supports  it,  by  means 
of  little  vesicles  or  papilla;,  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  stalk.  Pentandria, 
digynia,  Linn.,  nat.  order  Convolvu- 
lacese. 

DOD'DERED,  a.  Overgrown  with 
dodder;  covered  with  supercresceut 
plants. 

DODEC'AGON,  n.  [Gr.  J<,?.*«,  twelve, 
and  }.«.i«,  an  angle.]  A  regular  figure 
or  polygon,  consisting  of  twelve  equal 
sides  and  angles. 

DODEC'AGYN,  n.  [Gr.  i.ii««,  twelve, 
and  yjw,  a  female.]  In  hot.,  a  plant 
having  twelve  pistils.  Dodecagynia  is 
the  name  given,  in  the  Linna'aii  classi- 
fication of  plants,  to  any  order  wherein 
the  number  of  styles  is  twelve. 

DODECAGYN'IAN,  a.  Having  twelve 
pistils. 

DODECAHE'DRAL,  a.  [infra.]  Per- 
taining to  a  dodecahedron;  consist- 
ing of  twelve  equal  sides.— Dodecahe- 
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dral  corundum,  a  mineral,  the  Spinelle 
and  Pleonaste  of  Haiiy;  there  are  two 
varieties,  the  Ceylanite,  and  Spinel  ruby. 
— Dodecahedral  garnet,  a  species  of 
garnet,  containing  ten  subspecies  or 
varieties,  amongst  which  is  the  common 
garnet,  or  brown  and  green  variety. — 
Dodecahedral  mercury,  a  mixture  of 
mercury  and  silver  in  which  the  former 
is  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  nearly.  It  is  called  also 
native  amalgam,  and  is  found  in  quick- 
silver mines  together  with  cinnabar. 

DODECAHE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  ««8,»«, 
twelve,  and  i?(«,  a  base.]  A  regular 
solid  contained  under  twelve  equal  and 
regular  pentagons,  or  having  twelve 
equal  bases. 

DODECAN'DER,  n.  [Gr.  J«8««, 
twelve,  and  «»,s,  a  male/)  In  bot.,  a 
plant  having  twelve  stamens ;  one  of  the 
class  Dodecandria.  But  this  class  in- 


eludes  all  plants  that  have  any  number 
of  stamens  from  twelve  to  nineteen  in- 
clusive, provided  they  do  not  adhere  by 
their  filaments. 

DODECAN'DRIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  plants  or  class  of  plants  that  have 
twelve  stamens,  or  from  twelve  to 
nineteen. 

DODECAN'DROUS.a.  Having  twelve 
stamens. 

DODECAS'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  i.i».  and 
«™A»,-,  a  column.]  In  arch.,  a  portico 
having  twelve  columns  in  front. 

DODECATEMO'RION,  n.  [Gr.  com- 
posed of  MUO.T,,,  twelfth,  and  M'«'«, 
part.]  A  twelfth  part.  [Lit.  us.] 

DODECATEM'ORY,  n.  A  denomina- 
tion sometimes  given  to  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

DODGE,  t).  i.  (doj.)  [From  some  root  sig- 
nifying to  shoot,  dart  or  start,  and  not 
improbably  from  the  same  root  as  day, 
as  d  is  not  radical.]  1.  To  start  sud- 
denly aside;  to  shift  place  by  a  sudden 
start. — 2.  To  play  tricks ;  to  be  evasive ; 
to  use  tergiversation ;  to  play  fast  and 
loose;  to  raise  expectations  and  disap- 
point them ;  to  quibble. 

DODGE,  v.  t.  To  evade  by  a  sudden 
shift  of  place;  to  escape  by  starting 
aside;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow  aimed;  to 
dodge  a  cannon  ball.  [This  is  a  com- 
mon ward,  very  expressive  and  useful, 
but  not  admissible  in  solemn  discourse 
or  elegant  composition.] 

DODG'ED,  pp.  Evaded  by  a  sudden 
shift  of  place. 

DODG'ER,  n.  One  who  dodges  or 
evades. 

DODG'ING.ppr.  Starting  aside;  evad- 
ing. 

DOD'KIN,  n.  [doit,  D.  duit,  and  hin.] 
A  little  doit;  a  small  coin. 

DOD'MAN,  n.  A  fish  that  casts  its  shell 
like  the  lobster  and  crab. 

DO'DO,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  now  ex- 
tinct, and  whose  very  existence  has 
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been  doubted.  It  is  said  to  have  in- 
habited the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
when  they  first  visited  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  feathered  race,  but 
the  most  uncouth  and  unwieldy  of  the 
whole.  It  had  only  four  or  five  short 
black  feathers  in  the  place  of  wings,  and 
a  tuft  of  curly  feathers  instead  of  a  tail ; 
the  toes  very  short,  webbed,  and  with- 
out claws,  and  the  bill  very  large. 

DOD'RANS,  n.  [L.J  A  Roman  mea- 
sure equal  to  about  nine  inches,  being 
the  space  between  the  end  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  when  both  are  fully 
extended.  It  is  about  equal  to  the 
palm. 

DOE,  n.  (do.)  [Sax.  da;  Dan.  daa.}  A 
she  deer ;  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer. 
The  male  is  called  a  buck. 

DOE,t  n.  A  feat. 

DOER,  n.  [from  do.']  One  who  does ; 
one  who  performs  or  executes;  an  ac- 
tor; an  agent. — 2.  One  who  performs 
what  is  required;  one  who  observes, 
keeps  or  obeys,  in  practice. 

The  doert  of  the  law  shall  be  justified; 
Rom.  ii. 

DOES,  the  third  person  of  the  verb  do, 
indicative  mode,  present  tense,  con- 
tracted from  Doeth. 

DOFF,  i).  t.  [Qu.  do-off.  Rather  D. 
doffen,  to  push,  to  thrust.]  1.  To  put 
off,  as  dress. 

And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace. 
Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest ;  as,  he  doffs  him- 
self.— 3.  To  put  or  thrust  away ;  to  get 
rid  of. 

To  doff  their  dire  distresses.  Shah. 

4.  To  put  off;  to  shift  off;  with  a  view 
to  delay. 

Every  day  thou  Joftt  me  with  eome  de- 
vice. Shnk. 
[This  word  is  become  obsolete  in  dis- 
course, but  is  retained  in  poetry.] 

DOFF'ED,pp.  Putoff;  stripped;  thrust 
away. 

DOG,  n.  [Fr.  dogue,  a  bull  dog  or  mas- 
tiff; se  doguer,  to  butt;  Arm.  dog  or 
dogues;  D.  dog;  probably,  the  runner 
or  starter.]  1.  A  species  of  quadru- 


peds,  belonging  to  the  genus  Canis,  of 
many  varieties,  as  the  mastiff,  the  hound, 
the  spaniel,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the 


dog-fox;  a  dog-otter;  dog-ape.  It  is 
prefixed  to  other  words,  denoting  what 
is  mean,  degenerate,  or  worthless ;  as, 
dog-rose. — 3.  An  andiron,  so  named 
from  the  figure  of  a  dog's  head  on  the 
top.  [Russ.  tagan.]  4.  A  term  of  re- 
proach or  contempt  given  to  a  man. — 
5.  A  constellation  called  Sirius  or  Ca- 
nicula.  [See  DOO-DAT.] — 6.  An  iron 
hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang,  used  by 
seamen. — 7.  An  iron  used  by  sawyers 
to  fasten  a  log  of  timber  in  a  saw-pit. 
— -8.-J-  A  gay  young  man ;  a  buck.  To 
give  or  throw  to  the  dogs,  is  to  throw 
away,  as  useless.  To  go  to  the  dogs,  is 
to  be  ruined. 

DOG,  v.  t.  To  hnnt;  to  follow  insidi- 
ously or  indefatigably ;  to  follow  close; 
to  urge;  to  worry  with  importunity. 

I  have  been  pursued,  fagged,  and  way- 
laid. Pope. 

DO'GATE,  n.  [See  DOGE.]  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

DOG'BANE,  n.  A  plant. 

DOG'BELT,  n.  A  term  used  in  some 
coal  mines  for  a  strong  broad  piece  of 
leather  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
chain  is  attached,  passing  between  the 
legs  of  the  men  drawing  the  dans  or 
sledges  in  the  low  works. 

DOG'BERRY,  n.  The  berry  of  the  dog- 
wood, a  species  of  Cornus. 

DOG'BERRY-TREE,  n.  The  dogwood, 
a  species  of  Cornus. 

DOG'BRIER,  n.  The  brier  that  bears 
the  hip ;  the  Rosa  canina. 

DOG'-CABBAGE,  n.  A  plant  growing 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  a  species  of 
Theligonum. 

DOG'CHEAP,  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat, 
or  offal ;  very  cheap. 

DOG'DAY,  n.  One  of  the  days  when 
Sirius  or  the  dogstar  rises  and  sets 
with  the  sun.  The  dogdays  commence 
the  latter  part  of  July,  and  end  the 
beginning  of  September. 

DOG'DRAW,  n.  A  manifest  deprehen- 
sion  of  an  offender  against  the  venison 
in  the  forest,  when  he  is  found  drawing 
after  the  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  hound 
led  by  the  hand.  English  forest  law. 

DOGE,  n.  [It.;  L.  dux;  Eng.  duke;  from 
L.  duco,  to  lead;  Sax.  toga,  teoche.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  Venice  and 
Genoa. 

DOG'FIGHT,  n.  A  battle  between  two 
dogs. 

DOG'FISH,  n.  A  name  given  to  several 
species  of  shark,  as  the  spotted  shark 
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terrier,  the  harrier,  the  bloodhound, 
&c. — 2.  It  is  used  for  male,  when  ap- 
plied to  several  other  animals;  as,  a 


Bn  all-.pottel  Dugflih,  (Scjlliam  c.iniral.i). 


or  greater  dogfish,  the  piked  dogfish, 
tVc.  They  are  arranged  by  Cuvier  un- 
der his  suhgenus  Scyllium. 

DOG'FLY,  n.  A  voracious  biting  fly, 
common  among  woods  and  bushes,  and 
very  troublesome  to  dogs.  It  some- 
what resembles  the  black  fly  which 
infests  cattle. 

DOG'GED, pp.  Pursued  closely;  urged 
frequently  and  importunately. — 2.  a. 
Sullen;  sour;  morose;  surly;  severe. 

DOG'GEDLY,  adv.  Sullenly ;  gloomily ; 
sourly;  morosely;  severely. 

DOG'GEDNESS,  n.  Sullenness;  mo- 
roseness. 

DOG'GER,  n.  A  Dntch  fishing  vessel 
used  in  the  German  Ocean,  particularly 
in  the  herring  fishery.  It  is  equipped 
1  with  two  masts,  a  main-mast  and  a 
mizzen-mast,  somewhat  resembling  a 
ketch. 
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DOG'GEREL,  a.  An  epithet  given  to 
a  kind  of  loose,  irregular  measure  in 
burlesque  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras ; 
as,  doggerel  verse  or  rhyme. 

DOG'GEREL,  n.  A  loose,  irregular 
kind  of  poetry;  used  in  burlesque. 

DOG'GERMAN,  n.  A  sailor  belonging 
to  a  dogger. 

DOG'GERS,  n.  In  English  alum  works, 
a  sort  of  stone  found  in  the  mines  with 
the  true  alum-rock,  containing  some 
alum. 

DOG'GING,  ppr.  [from  dog.]  Hunt- 
ing; pursuing  incessantly  or  impor- 
tunately. 

DOG'GISH,  a.  Like  a  dog;  churlish; 
growling;  snappish;  brutal. 

DOG'-GRASS,  n.  The  triticum  repens, 
Linn.,  a  perennial  plant  very  common 
in  uncultivated  grounds.  The  root  is 
creeping,  the  stems  straight,  about  two 
feet  high,  and  the  leaves  soft  and  green. 
The  root  is  used  in  medicine. 

DOG'HEARTED,  a.  Cruel;  pitiless; 
malicious. 

DOG'HOLE,  n.  A  place  fit  only  for 
dogs;  a  vile,  mean  habitation. 

DOG'HOUSE,  n.  A  kennel  for  dogs. 

DOG'KENNEL,  n.  A  kennel  or  hut  for 
dogs. 

DOG'LATIN,  n.  Barbarous  Latin. 

DOG'LEACH,  n.  A  dog-doctor. 

DOG'-LEGGED  STAIRS.  In  arch., 
such  stairs  as  have  no  well  hole,  tho 
rail  and  balusters  of  the  upper  and  un- 
der flights  falling  in  the  same  vertical 
plane. 

DOG'LOUSE,  n.  An  insect  that  is  found 
on  dogs. 

DOG'LY.f  a.  Like  a  dog. 

DOG'MA,  n.  [Gr.  t^u,,  from  S«i«,  to 
think;  L.  dogma.]  A  settled  opinion  , 
a  principle,  maxim,  or  tenet;  a  doc- 
trinal notion,  particularly  in  matters  of 
faith  and  philosophy ;  as,  the  dogmas  of 
the  church ;  the  dogmas  of  Plato. 

Compliment  my  dogma,  and  I  will  compli- 
ment yourt.  J.  M.  Muton. 

DOG'-MAD,  a.  Mad  as  a  dog. 

DOGMAT'IC,        )  a.  Pertaining  to  a 

DOGMATICAL,  f  dogma,  or  to  set- 
tled opinion — 2.  Positive ;  magisterial ; 
asserting  or  disposed  to  assert  with 
authority  or  with  overbearing  and  ar- 
rogance ;  applied  to  persons;  as,  a  dog- 
matic schoolman  or  philosopher. — 3. 
Positive;  asserted  with  authority ;  au- 
thoritative; as,  a  dogmatical  opinion. 
— 1.  Arrogant;  overbearing  in  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  opinions. 

DOGMATICALLY,  adv.  Positively; 
in  a  magisterial  manner;  arrogantly. 

DOGMATICALNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  dogmatical ;  positiveness. 

DOGMATICS,  n.  Doctrinal  theology  ; 
a  term  used  by  German  writers. 

DOG'MATISM,  n.  Positive  assertion; 
arrogance;  positiveness  in  opinion. 

DOG'MATIST,  n.  A  positive  assertor; 
a  magisterial  teacher;  a  bold  or  arro- 
gant advancer  of  principles. 

DOG'MATIZE,  v.  i.  To  assert  posi- 
tively; to  teach  with  bold  and  undue 
confidence;  to  advance  with  arrogance. 
Men  often  dogmatize  most,  wheu  they  are 
least  supported  by  reason. 

DOG'MATIZER,  n.  One  who  dogma- 
tizes; a  bold  assertor;  a  magisterial 
teacher. 

DOG'MATIZING.ppr.  Asserting  with 
excess  of  confidence. 

DOG-POISON,  n.  The  jEthnsa  cyna- 
pium,  or  fool's  parsley,  Linn.,  a  common 
British  weed. 

DOG'ROSE,  n.  The  Rosa  canina,  Icos- 
andria  polygynia,  Linn.,  nat.  order, 
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Rosacese.  It  is  a  common  British  plant 
growing  in  thickets  and  hedges.  The 
fruit  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  conserve 
beat  up  with  sugar. 

DOG'S'-BANE,  n.  [Gr.  «T»«™»,.]  The 
popular  name  of  certain  species  of 
Apocynum,  and  also  of  Asclepias.  The 
dog's-bane  is  lactescent;  the  root  is  in- 
tensely bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is 
much  employed  by  the  American  coun- 
try physicians  instead  of  ipecacuanha. 
It  is  found  in  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina. 

DOG'S'-EAR,  n.  The  corner  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book  turned  down  like  a  dog's  ear. 

DOG'S'-EAR,  v.-t.  To  turn  down  in 
dog's-ears,  as  the  corners  of  leaves  in 
a  book. 

DOG'-SICK,  a.  Sick  as  a  dog. 

DOG'SKIN,a.Madeoftheskinofadog. 

DOG'SLEEP,  n.  Pretended  sleep. 

DOG'S'-MEAT,  n.  Refuse;  offal;  meat 
for  dogs. 

DOG'S'-RUE,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Scrophularia. 

DOG'STAR,  n.  Sirius,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  whose  rising  and  set- 
ting with  the  sun  gives  name  to  the 
dogdays. 

DOG'S-TAIL-GRASS,  n.  The  Cyno- 
surus  Cristatus,  a  well-known  British 
pasture  grass,  exceedingly  abundant  in 
all  natural  and  artificial  grass  land. 
It  is  excellently  adapted  for  making 
straw-plait.  It  is  sometimes  called 
gold  seed.  Class  and  order  Triandria 
digynia  of  Linn. ;  nat.  order  Gramineae. 

DOG'STONES,n.  A  plant,  fool-stones, 
a  species  of  orchis. 

DOG'S-TOOTH,  n.  An  ornament  pe- 
culiar to  Norman  architecture. 

DOG'S  TOOTH-VIOLET,  or  DOG'S 
TOOTH  GRASS,  n.  The  Erythronium 
dens  canis  of  Linn.,  a  beautiful  tuber- 
ous-rooted perennial  herb  belonging 
to  Hexandria  monogynia,  nat.  order 
Liliaceae. 

DOG'TOOTH,  n.  plur.  Dogteeth.  A 
sharp-pointed  human  tooth  situated 
between  the  foreteeth  and  grinders, 
and  resembling  a  dog's  tooth.  It  is 
called  also  an  eye  tooth. 

DOG'TRICK,  n.  A  currish  trick;  bru- 
tal treatment. 

DOG'TROT,  n.  A  gentle  trot  like  that 
of  a  dog. 

DOG'VANE,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  small 
vane  composed  of  thread,  cork,  and 
feathers,  fastened  to  a  half-pike  and 
placed  on  the  weather  gun-wale,  to 
assist  in  steering  a  ship  on  the  wind. 

DOG'WATCH,  n.  Among  seamen,  a 
watch  of  two  hours.  The  dogwatches 
are  two  reliefs  between  4  and  8  o'clock, 

P.  M. 

DOG'WEARY,  a.  Quite  tired;  much 
fatigued. 

DOG-WHEAT,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  triticum  belonging  to 
the  class  and  order  Triandria  digynia 
of  Linn. ;  nat.  order  Gramineae.  It  grows 
in  woods  and  hedges. 

DOG'WOOD,  n.  A  common  name  of 
different  species  of  the  Cornus  or 
cornelian  cherry.  They  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants,  for  the  sake  of 
their  bright  red  shoots,  which  are  an 
embellishment  of  plantations  in  the 
winter;  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
charcoal  obtained  from  them,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder.  Class  and  order 
Tetrandria monogynia;  nat.  order  Cor- 
naceae. 

DOG'WQOD-TREE,  n.  The  Piscidia 
erythrina,  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica. 


DOI'LY,  n.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff, 
said  to  be  so  called  from  the  first 
maker. — 2.  Linen  made  into  a  small 
napkin. 

DOING,  ppr.  [See  Do.]  Performing; 
executing. 

DOINGS,  n.  plur.  Things  done;  tran- 
sactions; feats;  actions,  good  or  bad. 
—2.  Behaviour;  conduct — 3.  Stir; 
bustle. 

DOIT,  n.  [D.  duit;  G.  deut.  Qu.  Fr. 
doigt,  a  finger,  a  point ;  L.  digitus.]  A 
small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a 
farthing. — 2.  A  trifle.  Hence  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  I  care  not  a  doit.  Doit  was 
the  ancient  Scottish  penny  piece,  of 
which  twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny 
sterling. 

DOLAB'RIFORM,  a.  [L.  dolabra,  an 
axe,  and/orma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  an  axe  or  hatchet.  A  term  applied 
in  hot.  to  certain  fleshy  leaves,  which 
are  straight  at  the  front,  taper  at  the 
base,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and 
thinned  away  at  the  upper  end  at  the 
back. 

Dolce,  \  pron.  dolcha,  dolchamenta. 

Dolcemente,  J  [It.]  In  music,  an  in- 
struction to  the  performer,  that  the 
music  is  to  be  executed  softly  and 
sweetly. 

DOLE,  n.  [Sax.  dal;  Russ.  dolia,  a  part 
or  portion;  Ir.  dail;  from  the  root  of 
deal.  SeeDEAi,.]  l.f  The  act  of  deal- 
ing or  distributing;  as,  the  power  of 
dole  and  donative. — 2.  That  which  is 
dealt  or  distributed ;  a  part,  share,  or 
portion. — 3.  That  which  is  given  in 
charity;  gratuity. — 4.  Blows  dealt  out. 
— 5.f  Boundary. — 6.  A  void  space  left 
in  tillage.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  mea- 
dow, where  several  persons  have  shares. 
In  the  law  of  Scotland  dole  [L.  dolus] 
is  used  for  malevolent  intention,  and  is 
an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  an 
action  criminal. 

DOLE.f  n.  [L.  dolor,  pain,  grief.]  Grief; 
sorrow. 

DOLE,  v.  t.  To  deal;  to  distribute. 
[Not  us.] 

DOLEFUL,  a.  [dole  and/««.]  Sorrow- 
ful; expressing  grief;  as,  a  doleful 
whine ;  a  doleful  cry. — 2.  Melancholy  ; 
sad;  afflicted;  as,  a  doleful  sire. — 3. 
Dismal;  impressing  sorrow;  gloomy; 
as,  doleful  shades. 

DOLEFULLY,  adv.  In  a  doleful  man- 
ner; sorrowfully;  dismally;  sadly. 

DOLEFULNESS,  n.  Sorrow;  melan- 
choly; querulousness;  gloominess ;  dis- 
malness. 

DO'LENT.f  a.  [L.  dulens.]  Sorrowful. 

DOL'ERITE,  n.  One  of  the  varieties 
of  the  trap-rocks,  composed  of  augite 
and  feldspar. 

DOLESOME,  a.  Gloomy ;  dismal ;  sor- 
rowful ;  doleful. 

The  dolesome  passage  to  th'  infernal  sky. 
Pope. 

DOLE'SOMELY,  adv.  In  a  dolesome 
manner. 

DOLESOMENESS,  n.  Gloom;  dismal- 
ness. 

DO'LICHOS,  n.  The  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
tropical  twining  leguminous  plants 
which  bear  eatable  fruit,  like  the  kid- 
ney-beans cultivated  in  Europe.  They 
are  now  broken  up  into  several  genera. 
Class  and  order  Diadelphia  decandria. 
[See  COWHAGE.] 

DOLICHU'HIJS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  8.x,- 
Z'vftc,  long-tailed.]  In  poetry,  a  long- 
tailed  verse;  a  verse  with  a  redundant 
foot  or  syllable. 
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DOLL,  n.  [W.  ddw,  form,  image,  re- 
semblance, an  idol,  a  false  god;  dull, 
form,  figure ;  Arm.  dailh,  or  tailh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  L.  talis.  Also 
Ir.  dealbh,  an  image.  But  qu.  Gr.  uiu- 
Aoy,  an  idol,  from  «3a,  to  see.]  A  pup- 
pet or  baby  for  a  child ;  a  small  image 
in  the  human  form,  for  the  amusement 
of  little  girls. 

DOL'LAR,  n.  [G.  thaler;  D.  daalder; 
Sp.  dalera  ;  said  to  be  from  Dale,  the 
town  where  it  was  first  coined.]  A 
silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
cents,  or  rather  above  four  shillings 
sterling.  The  dollar  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  German  coin,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  the  name  is 
given  to  coins  of  different  values. 

DOL'OMITE,  n.  A  variety  of  magne- 
sian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from 
the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  Its 
structure  is  granular. — Dolomite  mar- 
ble, a  variety  of  dolomite  of  a  white 
colour  occurring  in  granular  concre- 
tions, often  very  loosely  united. 

DOLOMITaC,  a.  Containing  dolo- 
mite; of  the  nature  of  dolomite. 

DO'LOR,  n.  [L.]  Pain;  grief;  lamenta- 
tion. 

DOLORIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain, 
and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  pain. 

DOLORIF'IC.a.  [L.  dolorificus;  dolor 
and  facto.]  1.  That  causes  pain  or 
grief. — 2.  Expressing  pain  or  grief. 

Doloroso.  [It.]     In  music,  pathetic. 

DOL'OROUS,  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain,  grief.] 
1.  Sorrowful;  doleful;  dismal;  impres- 
sing sorrow  or  grief;  as,  a  dolorous 
object;  a  dolorous  region. — 2.  Painful; 
giving  pain. 

Their  despatch  is  quick,  and  less  dohrout 
than  the  paw  of  the  bear.  More. 

3.  Expressing  pain  or  grief;  as,  dolor- 
ous sighs. 

DOL'OROUSLY,  adv.  Sorrowfully; 
in  a  manner  to  express  pain. 

DOL'PHIN,  n.  [L.  delphin  or  delphinus; 
Gr.  tap,:  Ir.  deilf;  Fr.  dauphin;  W. 
dolfyn,  from  dolf,  a  curve  or  winding.] 
1.  The  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  Delphinus,  a  genus  of  cetaceous 
mammalia,  comprehending,  according 
to  some  naturalists,  the  dolphin  pro- 


Common  D  1]  bin,  (Pelphirus  Delphi's). 

per,  the  sword-fish,  the  porpoise,  the 
grampus,  &c.  But  the  fish  to  which 
seamen  give  this  name  is  the  Coryphse- 
na  hippuris  of  Linnaeus. — 2.  In  ancient 
Greece,  a  machine  suspended  over  the 
sea,  to  be  dropped  on  any  vessel  pass- 
ing under  it. — Dolphin  of- the  mast,  in 
ships,  a  kind  of  wreath  formed  01 
plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occa- 
sionally round  the  masts  as  a  support 
to  the  puddening.  [See  PUDDENING.] 

DOL'PHINET,  n.     A  female  dolphin. 

DOLT,  n.  [G.  tolpel;  Sax.  dot;  W.  dol. 
Qu.  dull.  The  Gothic  has  dwala,  fool- 
ish, stupid ;  Sax.  dwolian,  to  wander. 
The  Sw.  has  dvala,  to  sleep  or  be 
drowsy;  Dan.  dvale,  sound  sleep;  D. 
doolen,  and  dwaalen,  to  wander.]  A 


DOMESTIC 


DOMINANT 


DOMINION 


heavy,  gtupid  fellow:  -a  blockhead;  a 
thick-skull. 

DOLT,  r.  i.  To  waste  time  foolishly ;  to 
behave  foolishly. 

DOLTISH,  a.  Dull  in  intellect;  stupid; 
blockish ;  as,  a  doltish  clown. 
DOLTISHNESS,  n.  Stupidity. 
DOM,  used  as  a  termination,  denotes 
jurisdiction,  or  property  and  jurisdic- 
tion; primarily,  doom,  judgment;  as  in 
kingdom,  earldom.  Hence  it  is  used  io 
denote  state,  condition,  or  quality,  as 
in  wisdom,  freedom. 
TWMABLE,  a.  That  may  be  tamed. 
DOMAIN,  n.  [Fr.  domaine ;  Arm.  do- 
many.  This  would  seem  to  be  from  L. 
dominium.  Qu.  is  it  the  same  word  as 
demain,  which  is  from  the  old  French 
demesne.  The  latter  cannot  be  regu- 
larly deduced  from  dominium,  domino. 
The  Norman  French  has  demesner,  to 
rule,  to  demean;  and  the  phrase,  "de 
son  demainer,"  in  his  demain,  would 
seem  to  be  from  a  different  source. 
Afainor,  in  Norman,  is  tenancy  or  oc- 
cupation, from  main,  the  hand.  Do- 
main seems  to  be  the  L.  dominium,  and 
to  have  been  confounded  with  demain, 
demesne.]  1.  Dominion;  empire;  ter- 
ritory governed,  or  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  sovereign ;  as,  the  vast  do- 
mains of  the  Russian  emperor.  —  2. 
Possession ;  estate ;  as,  the  portion  of 
the  king's  domains. — 3.  The  hind  about 
the  mansion-house  of  a  lord,  and  in  his 
immediate  occupancy.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  coincides  with  demain,  de- 
mesne. 

DO'MAL,  a.  [L.  domus.]  Pertaining  to 
house  in  astrology. 

DOM'BEY,  n.  A  name  given  by  bo- 
tanists to  a  sterculiaceous  genus  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  inhabiting  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  Bour- 
bon, and  Madagascar.  Class  and  order 
Monadelphia  dodecandria,  nat.  order 
Byttneriaceae. 

DOME,  n.  [Fr.  dome;  L.  domus;  Gr. 
J«/iw :  Ir.  dam ;  supposed  to  be  from 
Zi,u»,  to  build.  The  Greek  has  also 
tuftm,  a  house,  a  plain  roof.  Qu.  Sax. 
timbrian,  Goth,  timbryan,  to  build.]  1. 
A  building ;  a  house ;  a  fabric ;  used  in 

poetry. — 2.  A  cathedral 3.  In  arch., 

in  a  limited  sense,  a  tholtis  or  cupola 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup;  the 
hemispherical  coving  of  a  building. 
This  restriction  of  the  application  of 
the  term  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  Italian  custom  of  calling  an  archi- 
episcopal  church  //  duomo.  It  was  to 
a  church  of  this  rank  that  the  tholus 
or  cupola  was  first  applied  in  modern 
practice.  [See  CUPOLA.]— 4.  In  chem., 
the  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  resembling 
a  hollow  hemisphere  or  small  dome. 
This  form  serves  to  reflect  or  reverber- 
ate a  part  of  the  flame ;  hence  these  fur- 
naces are  called  reverberating  furnaces. 

DOMED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  dome. 

DOMESDAY.     See  DOOMSDAY. 

DOME-SHAPED,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
dome. 

DOMESMAN.f  n.  [See  DOOM.]  A 
judge;  an  umpire. 

DOMESTIC,  a.  [L.  domesticus,  from 
domus,  a.  house.]  1.  Belonging  to  the 
house,  or  home;  pertaining  to  one's 
place  of  residence,  and  to  the  family; 
as,  domestic  concerns ;  domestic  life ; 
domestic  duties;  domestic  affairs;  do- 
mestic contentions ;  domestic  happiness ; 
domestic  worship.— 2.  Remaining  much 
at  home;  living  in  retirement;  as,  a 
domestic  man  or  woman. — 3.  Living 
near  the  habitations  of  man;  tame; 


not  wild;  as,  domestic  animals.  —  4. 
Pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a 
family,  or  to  one's  own  country ;  intes- 
tine; not  foreign;  as,  domestic  troubles; 
domestic  dissensions. — 5.  Made  in  one's 
own  house,  nation,  or  country ;  as,  do- 
mestic manufactures.— Domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  the  art  of  designing  and  exe- 
cuting buildings  for  domestic  or  pri- 
vate use;  as,  cottages,  farm  houses, 
villas,  mansions,  ^c. — Domestic  medi 
cine;  medicine  as  practised  by  unpro- 
fessional persons  in  their  own  families. 
DOMES'TIC,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the 
family  of  another,  as  a  chaplain  or  se- 
cretary. Also,  a  servant  or  hired  la- 
bourer, residing  with  a  family. 
DOMESTICALLY,  adv.  In  relation 
to  domestic  affairs. 
DOMES'TICANT,  a.  Forming  part  of 

the  same  family. 

DOMES'TI€ATE,  v.  t.    To  make  do- 
mestic; to  retire  from  the  public;  to 
accustom  to  remain  much  at  home ;  as, 
to  domesticate  one's  self. — 2.  To  make 
familiar,  as  if  at  home — 3.  To  accustom 
to  live  near  the  habitations  of  man ;  to 
tame;  as,  to  domesticate  wild  animals. 
DOMESTICATED,  pp.  Made  domes- 
tic; accustomed  to  remain  at  home. 
DOMESTICATING,    ppr.     Making 

domestic. 

DOMESTICATION,  n.     The  act  of 

withdrawing  from   the  public  notice 

and  living  much  at  home. — 2.  The  act 

of  taming  or  reclaiming  wild  animals. 

DOMESTIC'ITY,  n.     State  of  being 

domestic. 

DOM'ICILE,  n.  [L.  domicilium,  a  man- 
sion.]    In  general,  a  place  of  residence 
of  an  individual  or  family ;  in  a  narrower 
sense,  where  one  lives  in  opposition  to 
where  one  only  remains  for  a  time. 
DOM'ICILE,          )  r.  t.     To  establish 
DOMICIL'IATE,  f    a  fixed  residence, 
or  a  residence  that  constitutes  habi- 
tancy. 

DOMICILED.          1    pp.        Having 
DOMICIL'IATED,  /    gained  a  per- 
manent residence  or  inhabitancy. 
DOMICIL'IARY,  a.    Pertaining  to  an 
abode,  or  the  residence  of  a  person  or 
family.  A  domiciliary  visit  is  a  visit  to 
a  private  dwelling,  particularly  for  the 
pnrposeofsearchingit,under  authority. 
DOMICILIATION,    n.      Permanent 

residence;  inhabitancy. 
DOMICILING,          \ppr.  Gaining  or 
DOMICIL'IATING,  J    taking   a  per- 
manent residence. 

DOM'IFY.f  v.  t.  [L.  domus,  a  house, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  In  astral.,  to 
divide  the  heavens  into  twelve  houses, 
in  order  to  erect  a  theme  or  horoscope, 
by  means  of  six  great  circles,  called 
circles  of  position.— 2.  To  tame.  [Not 
in  use,  and  improper.] 
DOM'INANT,  a.  [L.  dominant,  from 
dominor,  to  rule ;  dominus,  lord,  mas- 
ter; either  from  domus,  a  house,  or 
from  domo,  3<zua«,  to  overcome,  to 
tame,  to  subdue,  \V.  dovi.  Both  roots 
unite  in  the  sense  to  set,  to  press,  to 
fix.]  1.  Ruling;  prevailing;  govern- 
ing; predominant;  as,  the  dominant 
party  or  faction. — 2.  In  music,  the  do- 
minant or  sensible  chord  is  that  which 
is  practised  on  the  dominant  of  the 
tone,  and  which  introduces  a  perfect 
cadence.  Every  perfect  major  chord 
becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as  soon  as 
the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it. — Do- 
minant tenement,  in  Scots  law,  the  name 
given  to  the  tenement  or  subject,  in 
favour  of  which  a  servitude  exists  or 
is  constituted. 
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DOM'INAXT,  n.  In  music,  of  the  three 
notes  essential  to  the  tone,  the  domi- 
nant is  that  which  is  a  fifth  from  the 
tonic. 

DOM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dominatns,  do- 
minor.  See  DOMINANT.]  To  rule ;  to 
govern;  to  prevail;  to  predominate 
over. 

We  every  whire  meet  with  Silavoniiin 
nations  either  dominant  or  dominated. 

Tooke,  Bun. 

DOM'INATE,  r.  i.  To  predominate. 
[Lit.  us.] 

DOMINATED,  pp.   Ruled ;  governed. 

DOMINATING,  ppr.  Ruling;  pre- 
vailing; predominating. 

DOMINATION,  n.  [L.  dominatio]  1. 
The  exercise  of  power  in  ruling;  do- 
minion ;  government.  —  2.  Arbitrary 

authority ;    tyranny 3.    One    highly 

exalted  in  power;  or  the  fourth  order 
of  angelic  beings. 

Thrones,  domination!,   princedoms,  virtues, 
powers.  Milton. 

DOM'INATIVE,  a.  Governing;  also 
imperious. 

DOM'INATOR,  n.  A  ruler  or  ruling 
power;  the  presiding  or  predominant 
power. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  dominatort  for  this 
north-west  part  of  the  world.  Camden. 
2.  An  absolute  governor. 

DOMINEER,  D.  i.  [L.  dominor;  Fr.  do- 
miner.  See  DOMINANT.]  1.  To  rule 

over  with  insolence  or  arbitrary  sway. 
To  domineer  over  subjects  or  servants  is 

evidence  of  a  low  miud. 

2.  To  bluster;  to  hector;  to  swell  with 
conscious  superiority  or  haughtiness. 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domineer. 

Shak. 

DOM'INEERED,  pp.  Ruled  over  with 
insolence. 

DOMINEERING,  ppr.  Ruling  over 
with  insolence;  blustering;  manifest- 
ing haughty  superiority 2.  a.  Over- 
bearing. 

DOMIN'ICAL,  a.  [Low  L.  dominicalis, 
from  diimiiiicus,  from  dominus,  lord.] 

1.  That  notes  the  Lord's  day  or  Sab- 
bath.   The  Dominical  letter  is  the  let- 
ter which,  in  almanacs,  denotes   the 
Sabbath,  or  dies  Domini,  the  Lord's 
day.     The  first  seven  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  used  for  this  purpose. — 2. 
Noting  the  prayer  of  our  Lord. 

DOMIN'ICAL,  n.  [supra.]  The  Lord's 
day. 

DOMIN'ICAN.a.  or  n.  [from  Dominic, 
the  founder.]  The  Dominicans,  or 
Dominican  Friars,  are  an  order  of  rtli- 
yieux  or  monks,  called  also  Jacobins, 
or  Predicants,  preaching  friars;  an 
order  founded  about  the  year  1215. 

DOM'INICIDE,  n.  [L.  dominus  and 
ccedo.]  One  who  kills  his  master. 

DOMIN'ION,  n.  [L.  dominium.  See 
DOMINANT.]  1.  Sovereign  or  supreme 
authority;  the  power  of  governing  and 
controlling. 

The  dominion   of  the   Most   High  is  an 
everlasting  dominion  ;  Dan.  iv. 

2.  Power  to  direct,  control,  use,  and 
dispose  of  at  pleasure ;  right  of  posses- 
sion and  use  without  being  accounta- 
ble ;  as,  the  private  dominion  of  indi- 
viduals.— 3.  Territory  under  a  govern- 
ment ;  region  ;  country ;  district  gov- 
erned,  or   within   the    limits   of    the 
authority  of  a  prince  or  state;  as,  the 
British    dominions. — 4.    Government ; 
right  of  governing.     Jamaica  is  under 

the   dominion    of    Great   Britain 5. 

Predominance;  ascendant. — 6.  An  or- 
der of  angels. 


DONAX 

Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers;   Col.  i. 
7.  Persons  governed. 

Judah  was  his  sanctuary;   Israel  his  do- 
minion; Ps.  cxiv. 

DOM'INO,  n.  A  kind  of  hood ;  a  long 
dress;  a  masquerade  dress  worn  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  consisting  of  a 
long  silk  mantle,  with  a  cap  and  wide 
sleeves ;  a  kind  of  play. 
DO'MITE,  n.  A  mineral  named  from 
the  Puy-de-D6*me  in  Auvergne,  in 
France,  of  a  white  or  grayish  white 
colour,  having  the  aspect  and  gritty 
fppl  of  a  sandy  chalk. 
DON.  A  title  in  Spain,  formerly  given 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  only,  but 
now  common  to  all  classes.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
dominus,  clom ;  and  the  Portuguese  dono, 
the  master  or  owner  of  any  thing,  gives 
some  countenance  to  the  opinion.  It 
coincides  nearly  with  the  Heb.  yn, 
daian,  and  T.~N,  adon,  a  judge,  ruler, 
or  lord.  It  was  formerly  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  written  by  Chaucer  Dan. 
\See  SPELMAN.]  Dona,  or  duena,  the 
feminine  of  don,  is  the  title  of  a  lady, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
DON,t  B.  t.  [To  do  on;  opposed  to  doff.] 
To  put  on ;  to  invest  with. 
DO'NABLE,  a.  That  may  be  given. 
DO'NACITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell  of 
the  genus  Donax. 

DO'NARY,  n.  [L.  donarium,  from  dono, 
to  give.]  A  thing  given  to  a  sacred 
use.  [Lit.  us.] 

DONA'TION,  n.  [L.  donatio,  from  dono, 
to   give,  Fr.  donner.]     1.  The  act  of 
giving  or  bestowing;  a  grant. 
That  right  we  hold  by  his  donation. 

Milton. 

2.  In  lav,  the  act  or  contract  by  which 
a  thing  or  the  use  of  it  is  transferred 
to  a  person  or  corporation,  as  a  free 
gift.  To  be  valid,  a  donation  supposes 
capacity  both  in  the  donor  to  give  and 
donee  to  take,  and  requires  consent, 
delivery,  and  acceptance. — Donation 
mortis  causa  ;  literally,  a  gift  by  reason 
of  death ;  a  gift  made  of  personal  pro- 
perty in  the  last  illness  of  the  donor. 
—3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed ; 
that  which  is  transferred  to  another 
gratuitously,  or  without  a  valuable 
consideration ;  a  gift ;  a  grant.  Dona- 
tion is  usually  applied  to  things  of 
more  value  than  present. 
DON'ATISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Donatists. 
DON'ATIST,  n.  One  of  the  sect  found- 
ed by  Donatus.  Donatists  held  their 
church  to  be  the  only  pure  one,  and  that 
baptism  and  ordination,  unless  by  their 
church,  were  invalid. 
DON'ATISTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Don- 
atism. 

DON'ATIVE,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  donative; 
L.  donativum,  from  dono,  to  give.]  1. 
A  gift ;  a  largess ;  a  gratuity ;  a  pre- 
sent ;  a  dole. 

The  Romans  were  entertained  with  shows 
and  donative*.  Dryden. 

2.  In  the  canon  too,  a  benefice  given  and 
collated  to  a  person,  by  the  founder  or 
patron,  without  either  presentation,  in- 
stitution, or  induction  by  the  ordinary 
DON'ATIVE,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by 
donation ;  as,  a  donative  advowson. 
DON'ATOKY,  or  DON'ATARY,  n 
In  Scots  law,  a  donee  of  the  crown 
one  to  whom  escheated  property  is,  on 
certain  conditions,  made  over. 
DO'NAX,  n.  A   genus   of  molluscous 
animals.   The  shell  has  two  valves  wit! 
a  very  obtuse  margin  in  the  forepart. 


DOOM 

DONE,  pp.  (dun.)  [See  Do.]  Perform- 
ed ;  executed ;  finished. — 2.  A  word  by 
which  agreement  to  a  proposal  is  ex- 
pressed ;  as  in  laying  a  wager,  an  offer 
being  made,  the  person  accepting  or 
agreeing  says  done;  that  is,  it  is  agreed, 
I  agree,  I  accept. 

DONEE',  n.  [from  L.  dono,  to  give.]  1. 
The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  dona- 
tion is  made. — 2.  The  person  to  whom 
lands  or  tenements  are  given  or  grant- 
ed; as  a  donee  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail. 

DONIF'EROUS,  a.  Bearing  gifts. 

DON'JON,  or  DON'GEON,  n.  [from 
dun  or  dune,  a  hill.]  The  principal 
tower  of  a  castle,  wnich  was  usually 


Donjon-keep,  Castle  HeadiuKlwm. 

raised  on  a  natural  or  artificial  mound, 
and  situated  in  the  innermost  court  or 
ballium.  Its  lower  part  was  commonly 
used  as  a  prison.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  donjon-keep,  or  tower.  [See 
DUNGEON.] 

DON'KEY,  n.  An  ass  or  mule  for  the 
saddle. — 2.  An  ass  of  any  kind. 

DON'NAT.f  n.  [do  and  nauyht.]  An 
idle  fellow. 

DON'NED,  pp.  Put  on;  invested  with. 

DO'NOK,  n.  [from  L.  dono,  to  give.] 
1.  One  who  gives  or  bestows ;  one  who 
confers  any  thing  gratuitously  ;  a  bene- 
factor.— 2.  One  who  grants  an  estate ; 
as,  a  conditional  fee  may  revert  to  the 
donor,  if  the  donee  has  no  heirs  of  his 
body. 

DON'SHIP,  n.  [See  DON.]  The  quality 
or  rank  of  a  gentleman  or  knight. 

DON'ZEL,  n.  [It.]  A  young  attendant; 
a  page. 

DOO'DLE,  n.  A  trifler;  a  simple  fel- 
low. [Qu.  dote,  Fr.  radoter ;  Port. 
doudo,  mad,  foolish.] 

DOOKS,  n.  Pieces  of  wood  inserted  into 
walls  for  attaching  finishings  to.  The 
term  is  confined  to  Scotland ;  its  English 
synonyme  is  plugs  or  wooden  bricks. 

DOOLE.     See  DOLE. 

DOOM,   v.   t.   [Sax.   dom,    judgment ; 

demon,  to  deem;  yedeman,  to  judge ;  D 

doemen,  to  doom,  to  condemn.     Doom 

is  from  the  root  of  deem,  which  seems  to 

coincide  also  with  L.  cestimo,  to  esteem. 

and  perhaps  with  the  root  of  condemn 

See  DEEM.]    1.  To  judge.    [Unusual. 

Thou  didst  not  doom  so  strictly.   Milton 

2.  To  condemn  to  any  punishment ;  to 

consign  by  a  decree  or  sentence;  as 

the  criminal  is  doomed  to  chains. — 3 

To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on 

Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilt; 

souls.  Di-yden 
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DOOR 

4.  To  command  authoritatively. 

Have   I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 
death  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  destine;   to  fix   irrevocably  the 
fate  or  direction  of ;  as,  we  are  doomed 
to  suffer  for  our  sins  and  errors. — 6. 
To  condemn,  or  to  punish  by  a  penalty 

DOOM,  ».   [Sax.   dom;  D.  doem.]     1. 
Judgment;  judicial  sentence. 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied. 

Milton. 

Hence,  the  final  doom  is  the  last  judg- 
ment. In  the  more  ancient  law  of  Scot 
land,  doom  was  used  to  signify  judicial 
sentence,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. — Falsing  of  dooms  wasan  expres- 
sion formerly  used  to  signify  protesting 
against  the  sentence  and  taking  an  ap  - 
peal  to  a  higher  tribunal. — 2.  Con- 
demnation ;  sentence  ;  decree ;  deter- 
mination affecting  the  fate  or  future 
state  of  another;  usually  a  determina- 
tion to  inflict  evil,  sometimes  other- 
wise. 

Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy.  Sfink. 

3.  The  state  to  which  one  is  doomed 
or  destined.  To  suffer  misery  is  the 
doom  of  sinners.  To  toil  for  subsis- 
tence is  the  doom  of  most  men. — 4. 
Ruin;  destruction. 

From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their 
doom.  Pope. 

S.f  Discrimination. 

DOOM,  or  DOUM,  n.  A  remarkable 
palm  tree,  exclusively  inhabiting  Upper 
Egypt.  Its  stem,  instead  of  growing 
without  branches  like  other  palms,  forks 
two  or  three  times,  thus  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  Pandanus.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  irregularly 
formed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a 
spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious  rind. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and 
transparent,  and  is  turned  into  beads 
and  other  little  ornaments. 
DOOM'ED,  pp.  Adjudged;  sentenced; 
condemned;  destined;  fated. 
DOOM'FUL,  a.  Full  of  destruction. 
DOOM'ING,  ppr.  Judging;  sentenc- 
ing ;  condemning ;  destining. 
DOOMS'DAY.n.  [doom  and  day.]  The 
day  of  the  final  judgment ;  the  great 
day  when  all  men  are  to  be  judged  and 
consigned  to  endless  happiness  or  mis- 
ery.— 2.  The  day  of  sentence  or  con- 
demnation. 

DOOMS'D AY-BOOK,  { n.  A  book 
DOMES'D AY-BOOK,  f  compiled  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  con- 
taining a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in 
England.  It  consists  of  two  volumes ; 
a  large  folio,  and  a  quarto.  The  folio 
contains  382  double  pages  of  vellum 
written  in  a  small  but  plain  character. 
The  quarto  contains  450  double  pages 
of  vellum,  written  in  a  large  fair  char- 
acter. It  was  begun  in  1080,finished  1086. 
DOOM'STER,  or  DEMP'STER,  n.  In 
Scotland,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
the  public  executioner.  In  the  case  of 
a  capital  conviction  in  the  court  of  jus- 
ticiary, the  doom  or  sentence  was  in 
use  to  be  pronounced  by  the  public 
executioner;  hence  the  name  doomster. 
DOOR,  n.  [Sax.  dora,  dur,  dure ;  'Ger. 
tliiir;  Gr.  S-uja:  W.  dor;  Ir.  doras. 
The  verb  y-F,  taro,  in  Ch.  and  Syr. 
signifies  to  tear  or  cut  open,  to  open 
or  break  open ;  in  Syr.  also,  to  pray, 
to  supplicate,  to  burst,  to  crack; 
in  Ar.  to  rush  headlong,  to  drive,  to 
crowd,  to  fill.  In  Dutch,  door  is 
through,  G.  durch.  In  Tartar,  thurne 
is  a  door.  The  Hebrew  iy£,  sahar,  A 
gate,  seems  to  be  the  same  word  dia- 
lectically  varied,  and  the  verb  coiu- 
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cities  in  sense  with  the  Arabic,  supra, 
to  rush.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
verb  is  to  pass,  to  drive,  to  rush.  Hence 
a  door  is  a  passage  or  break.]  1.  An 
opening  or  passage  into  ahouse  or  other 
building,  or  into  any  room,  apartment, 
or  closet,  by  which  persons  enter. 
Such  a  passage  is  seldom  or  never 
called  a  gate. — 2.  The  frame  of  boards, 
or  any  piece  of  board  or  plank  that 
shuts  the  opening  of  a  house,  or  closes 
the  entrance  into  an  apartment  or  any 
inclosure,  and  usually  turning  on 
hinges. —  3.  In  familiar  language,  a 
house ;  often  in  the  plural,  doors.  My 
house  is  the  first  door  from  the  corner. 
We  have  also  the  phrases,  within  doors, 
in  the  house;  without  doors,  out  of  the 
house,  abroad.— 4.  Entrance;  as,  the 
door  of  life. — 5.  Avenue;  passage; 
means  of  approach  or  access.  An  un- 
forgiving temper  shuts  the  door  against 
reconciliation,  or  the  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in,  he  shall  be  saved;  John  x. 

A  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the  Lord  ; 
2  Cor.  ii. 

To  lie  at  the  door,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
is  to  be  imputable  or  chargeable  to 
one.  If  the  thing  is  wrong,  the  fault 
lies  at  my  door — Next  door  to,  near  to, 
bordering  on. 

A  riot  unpunished  is  but  next  door  to  a 
tumult.  L'  Ettronge. 

tOn<  of  door  or  doors,  quite  gone;  no 
more  to  be  found — In  doors,  within 
the  house;  at  home. — Chalking  of  a 
door.  In  Scotland,  in  the  removing  of 
tenants  of  urban  tenements,  the  chalk- 
ing of  the  principal  door  of  the  house 
forty  days  before  Whitsuntide,  by  a 
town-officer,  acting  at  the  desire  of  the 
proprietor,  and  without  written  au- 
thority from  the  magistrates,  is  held  to 
be  a  legal  warning  to  remove. 

DOOR-CASE,  n.  The  frame  which  in- 
closes a  door. 

DOORING.f  n.  A  door-case. 

DOOR-KEEPER,  n.  A  porter;  one 
who  guards  the  entrance  of  a  house  or 
apartment. 

DOOR-NAIL,  n.  The  nail  on  which,  in 
ancient  doors,  the  knocker  struck. 
Hence  the  phrase,  dead  as  a  dnor-nail. 

DOOR-POST,  n.  The  post  of  a  door. 

DOOR-SILL,  n.  The  sill  of  a  door. 

DOOR-STEAD,  n.  Entrance  or  place 
of  a  door. 

DOOR-STOPS,  n.  Pieces  of  wood 
against  which  the  door  shuts  in  its 
frame. 

DOORWAY,  n.  In  arch.,  the  entrance 


Doorway,  Earl't  Barton  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

into  a  building.    The  forms  and  de- 
signs of  doorways  are  found  to  par- 


ticipate in  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  classes  of  architecture  in 
which  they  have  been  used.  In  the 
religious  edifices  of  the  middle  ages 
much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the 
designs  and  adornment  of  the  entrances 
or  doorways,  particularly  those  in  the 
west  fronts  of  cathedrals. 

DOORWAY-PLANE,  n.  The  space  fre- 
quently found  between  the  doorway, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  larger  door 
archway  within  which  it  is  placed:  this 
space  is  frequently  richly  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  figures  in  niches,  &c. 

DOQ'UET,  n.  (dok'et.)  A  warrant;  a 
paper  granting  licence.  [See  DOCKET.] 

DOR,    )  n.   [Qu.   Ir.   dord,  humming, 

DORR,)  buzzing,  also  rough.]  The 
name  of  the  black-beetle,  or  the  hedge- 
chafer,  a  species  of  Scarabseus.  We 
usually  say,  the  dor-beetle. 

DORA'DO,  n  [Sp.  dorado,  gilt,  from 
dorar,  to  gild.]  1.  A  southern  constel- 
lation, containing  six  stars,  called  also 
xiphias;  not  visible  in  our  latitude. — 
2.  A  large  fish  resembling  the  dolphin. 

DOREE',  or  DORY',  n.  The  French  po- 
pular name  of  the  fish  Zeus  Faber,  of 
Linneeus.  It  is  an  acanthopterygious 
fish,  occasionally  found  in  the  seas  of 


Great  Britain,  and  is  esteemed  very 
delicate  eating.  The  popular  name 
in  English  is  John-Dory,  well-known 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Jaune  doree,  i.  e. 
golden-yellow. 

DO'RIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris  in 
Greece.  [See  DORIC.] 

DOR'IC,  a.  [from  Doris  in  Greece.] 
In  general,  pertaining  to  Doris,  or  the 
Dorians,  in  Greece,  who  dwelt  near 
Parnassus. — Doric  order,  in  arch.,  the 


1: 


Doric  Capital. 

first  of  the  Grecian  and  second  of  the 
Roman  orders.  The  Doric  dialect  of 
the  Greek  language  was  the  dialect  of 
the  Dorians,  and  little  different  from 
that  of  Lacedemon.  The  .Doric  mode,  in 
music,  was  .the  first  of  the  authentic 
modes  of  the  ancients.  Its  character 
is  severe,  tempered  with  gravity  and 
joy. 

DOR'ICISM,)  n.  A  phrase  of  the  Doric 

DO'RISM,      )    dialect. 

DORIP'PE,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyurous 
decapod  crustaceans,  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  which  have  the  feet  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pairs  elevated  on  the 
back  and  not  terminated  with  paddles, 
and  the  eyes  supported  upon  simple 
peduncles. 

DO'RIS,  n.  The  sea-lemon,  a  genus  of 
molluscous  animals. 
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DOR'MANCY,  n.  [infra.]  Quiescence. 
DOR'MANT,  a.  [Fr.  from  dormir,  L. 
dormio,  to  sleep.]  1.  Sleeping;  hence, 
at  rest;  not  in  action;  as,  dormant 
passions.— 2.  Being  in  a  sleeping  pos- 
ture ;  as  the  lion  dormant,  in  her. — 3. 
Neglected;  not  used; 
as,  a  dormant  title; 
dormant  privileges. — 
4  Concealed;  not  di- 
vulged; private.  [Un- 
usual.]—5.  Leaning; 
inclining;  not  perpen- 
dicular ;  as,  a  dormant 
Dormant.  window,  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  a 
beam  of  that  name.  This  is  now  writ- 
ten dormer  or  dorntar. — Dormant  part- 
ner, in  commerce  and  manufactories,  a 
partner  who  takes  no  share  in  the 
active  business  of  a  company  or  part- 
nership, but  is  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  profits,  and  subject  to  a  share  in 
losses.  He  is  called  also  sleeping  part- 
ner.— Dormant  state  of  animals.  Cer- 
tain animals  remain  in  a  dormant  or 
apparently  lifeless  state,  at  least  in  a 
state  of  utter  inactivity,  during  some 
months  in  the  year.  Such  are  the 
hedgehog,  the  bat,  the  jerboa,  the  ham- 
ster, the  marmot ;  frogs,  and  many 
other  amphibious  reptiles,  snails,  and 
insects. 

DOR'MANT.  n.  A  beam;  a  sleeper. 
DOR'MAR,  n.  A  beam;  a  sleeper. 
DOR'MAR,  )  n.  A  window 

DOR'MER- WINDOW,)      standing 
vertically  on  a  sloping  roof. 


Dormer-window,  Oxford. 

DOR'MITIVE,  n.  [L.  dormio,  to  sleep.] 
A  medicine  to  promotesleep ;  an  opiate. 

DOR'MITORY,  n.  [L.  dormitorium, 
from  dormio,  to  sleep.]  1.  A  place, 
building,  or  room  to  sleep  in. — 2.  A 
gallery  in  convents  divided  into  several 
cells,  where  the  religieuz  sleep — 3.  A 
burial-place. 

DOR'MOUSE,  n.  plur.   Dormice.  [L. 


Common  Dorra<  use,  (Myoxusa»cll«nariiii). 

dormio,  to  sleep,  anil  mouse.]     Tlie 
popular  Dume  of  the  several  species  of 
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Myoxus,  a  genus  of  Mammalia  of  the 
order  Rodentia. 

TORN,  n.  [G.  darn,  a  thorn.]  A  fish; 
the  thornback. 

DOR'NOCK,  n.  A  species  of  figured 
linen  of  stout  fobrie  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  town  in  Scotland,  where 
it  was  first  manufactured  for  table- 
cloths. It  is  the  most  simple  in  pat- 
tern of  all  rarieties  of  the  diaper  or 
damask  style. 

DO'RON,  n.  [Gr.  S».«,  a  gift;  S»{i*, 
Russ.  dariyu,  to  give.]  l.f  A  gift;  a 
present. — 2.  A  measure  of  three  inckes. 

DORO'NICUM,  n.  Leopard's  lane,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
and  order  polygamia  superflua,  Linn, 
and  nat.  order  C'ompositse. 

EORP,  n.  [G.  dorf;  D.  dorp;  \V.  trev. 
See  TRIBE.]  A  small  village. 

DORR.     See  DOB. 

DORR.t  v.  I.  To  deafen  with  noise. 

DOR'RER.f  n.  A  drone. 

DOR'SAL,  n.  [from  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.]  Pertaining  to  the  back ;  as,  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  fish ;  dorsal  awn  in  bot- 
any. 

DORSE,  n.  A  canopy. 

DOR'SEL.    See  DOSSER. 

DORSIBRANCHIA'TA,  n.  Cuvier's 
appellation  for  the  second  order  of  an- 
nelidans,  which  have  their  branchiae 
distributed  along  the  back. 

DORSI-BRAN'CHIATE,  n.  Having 
the  branchiae  distributed  along  the 
back,  as  an  order  of  annelidans. 

DORSIF'EROUS,  )  a.  [L.  dorsum,  the 

DORSIP'AROUS,/  back,  and/era,  or 
pario,  to  bear.]  In  bot,,  bearing  or 
producing  seeds  on  the  back  of  their 
leaves;  an  epithet  given  to  ferns. 

DORSTE'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Urticaceae,  and  Monoecia 
tetrandria,  Linn.  The  roots  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  are  all  confound- 
ed under  the  appellation  of  contrayerva 
root,  and  as  all  the  species  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  pro- 
perties, it  is  of  little  importance  which 
particular  species  yields  what  is  used 
for  medical  purposes.  The  root  is 
diaphoretic  and  stimulant,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  in  low  fevers  and 
other  asthenic  diseases.  It  is  now  used 
as  an  aromatic  tonic. 

DOR'SUM,  n.  [L.]  The  ridge  of  ahill. 
In  anat.,  the  back. 

DOR'TURE.f  n.  [contraction  of  dormi- 
ture.]  A  dormitory. 

DOSE,  n.  [Fr.  dose;  It.  dosa;  Gr.  ten, 
that  which  is  given,  from  tikufu,  to  give ; 
W.  dodi,  to  give.]  1  The  quantity  of 
medicine  given  or  prescribed  to  be 
taken  at  one  time. — 2.  Any  thing  given 
to  be  swallowed;  any  thing  nauseous, 
that  one  is  obliged  to  take. — 3.  A 
quantity ;  a  potion. — 4.  As  much  as  a 
man  can  swallow. 

DOSE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  doser.]  1.  To  propor- 
tion a  medicine  properly  to  the  patient 
or  disease ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 
— 2.  To  give  in  doses;  to  give  medicine 
or  physic. — 3.  To  give  any  thing  nause- 
ous. 

DOSED,  pp.  Given  in  doses;  formed 
into  suitable  doses. 

DOSING,  ppr.  Forming  into  doses; 
physicking. 

DOS'SER.  n.  [Fr.  dos,  the  back ;  dossier, 
a  bundle.]     A  pannier  or  basket,  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
DOS'SIL,  n.  In  surg.,  a  pledget  or  por- 
tion of  lint  made  into  a  cylindric  form, 
or  the  shape  of  a  date. 
DOST,  the  second  person  of  Do,  used 
in  the  solemn  style;  thou  dost. 
1. 


DOT,  n.  [The  origin  or  affinities  of  this 
word  are  doubtful.  It  would  be  na- 
turally deduced  from  a  verb  signifying 
to  set,  or  to  prick,  like  punctum,  point. 
It  coincides  in  elements  with  tatoo,  and 
W.  dodi,  to  give,  that  is,  to  thrust  or 
cause  to  pass.]  A  small  point  or  spot, 
made  with  a  pen  or  other  pointed  in- 
strument ;  a  speck,  used  in  marking  a 
writing  or  other  thing. — In  music,  a 
point  or  speck  placed  after  a  note  or 
rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest 
half  as  long  again.  In  modern  music 
a  double  dot  is  often  used,  in  which 
case  the  second  is  equal  to  half  of  the 
first. 

DOT,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  dots. — 2.  To 
mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached 
objects;  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with 
cottages  or  clumps  of  trees. 

DOT,  v.  i.  To  make  dots  or  spots. 

DO'TAGE,  n.  [from  dote]  Feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  understanding  or 
mind,  particularly  in  old  age ;  childish- 
ness of  old  age ;  as,  a  venerable  man 
now  in  his  dotage. — 2.  A  doting;  ex- 
cessive fondness.  —  3.  Deliriousness. 
[See  the  verb,  to  dote.] 

DO'TAL,  a.  [Fr.  from  L.  details,  from 
dos,  dower.]  Pertaining  to  dower,  or 
a  woman's  marriage  portion;  consti- 
tuting dower,  or  comprised  in  it;  as,  a 
dotal  town. 

DO'TARD,  n.  [dote  and  ard,  kind.]  A 
man  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age ; 
one  in  his  second  childhood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife.      Prior. 
2.  A  doting  fellow;  one  foolishly  fond. 

DO'TARDLY,  a.  Like  a  dotard;  weak. 

DOTA'TION,  n.  [L.  dotatio,  from  dos, 
dower,  doto,  to  endow.]  1.  The  act  of 
endowing,  or  bestowing  a  marriage 
portion  on  a  woman. — 2.  Endowment; 
establishment  of  funds  for  support ;  as 
of  an  hospital  or  eleemosynary  corpor- 
ation. 

DOTE,  B.  i.  [D.  (fatten,  to  dote,  to  doze; 
W.  dotiaw,  to  put  out,  to  cause  to  mis- 
take, to  err,  to  dote ;  dotian,  to  be  con- 
fused ;  Fr.  radoter,  to  rave,  to  talk  idly 
or  extravagantly.  The  French  word 
is  rendered  in  Armoric,  rambreal, 
which  seems  to  be  our  ramble.]  1.  To 
be  delirious;  to  have  the  intellect  im- 
paired by  age,  so  that  the  mind  wan- 
ders or  wavers;  to  be  silly. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell. 

Vryden. 

2.  To  be  excessively  in  love;   usually 
with  on  or  upon  ;  to  dote  on,  is  to  love 
to  excess  or  extravagance. 

What  dual  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we 
love.  Pope. 

Aho\ah  doled  on  her  lovers,  the  Assyrians; 
Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  To  decay. 

DOTED,  pp.  Regarded  with  excessive 
fondness. — 2.  a.  Stupid. 

DOTER,  n.  One  who  dotes;  a  man 
whose  understanding  is  enfeebled  by 
age ;  a  dotard. — 2.  One  who  is  exces- 
sively fond,  or  weakly  in  love. 

DOTING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  exces- 
sive fondness. 

DOTINGLY,  adv.  By  excessive  fond- 
ness. 

DOTS,  n.  Patches  of  plaster  put  on  to 
regulate  the  floating  rule  in  making 
screeds  and  bays. 

DOT'TARD,  n.  A  tree  kept  low  by  cut- 
ting. 

DOT'TED,  pp.  Marked  with  dots  or 
small  spots;  diversified  with  small  de- 
tached objects. — 2.  In  bot.,  sprinkled 
with  hollow  dots  or  points. 
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DOTTEREL,!  n.  The  popular  name 

DOT'TREL,  f  of  Charadrius  Mori- 
nellus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fowl  of  his  order 
Grallie.  Sea  Dottrel  is  the  popular 
name  of  Tringa  Interpres  of  Linnaeus; 
likewise  of  his  order  Grallae.  Most  of 
the  species  of  Charadrius  are  called 
popularly  Plovers. 

DOT'TING,  ppr.  Marking  with  dots 
or  spots;  diversifying  with  small  de- 
tached objects. 

DOUANIER,  )>..  [Fr.]   An   officer  of 

DOUANEER,/  the  customs. 

DOUB'LE,  a.  (doub'l.)  [Fr.  double; 
W.  dyblyg;  G.  dappelt;  L.  duplus,  du- 
plex ;  Gr.  tif^iun :  compounded  of  duo, 
two,  and  plico,  to  fold,  plexus,  a  fold. 
See  Two.]  1.  Two  of  a  sort  together ; 
one  corresponding  to  the  other ;  being 
in  pairs;  as  double  chickens  in  the  same 
egg ;  double  leaves  connected  by  one 
petiole. — 2.  Twice  as  much;  contain- 
ing the  same  quantity  or  length  repeat- 
ed. 

Take  double  money  in  your  hand  ;  Gen. 
xliii. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  on 
me;  2  Kings  ii. 

3.  Having  one  added  to  another;  as,  a 
double  chin. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.  Shak. 

<t.  Two-fold;  also,  of  two  kinds. 

Darkness   and  tempest  make   a  double 
night.  Dryden. 

5.  Two  in  number ;  as,  double  sight  or 
sound.  [See  No.  l.J—  6.  Deceitful; 
acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  the  other 
in  secret. 

And  with  a  double  heart  do  they  speak  ; 
Ps.  xii. 

DOUB'LE,  adv.  (dub'l.)     Twice. 

I  was  double  their  age.  Swift. 

DOUB'LE,  in  composition,  denotes  two 
ways,  or  twice  the  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

DOUB'LE-BANKED,  or  DOUB'LE- 
BENCHED,  a.  In  seamanship,  having 
two  opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers 
on  the  same  bench,  or  having  two  men 
to  the  same  oar. 

DOUB'LE-BAR'RELLED,  a.  Having 
two  barrels  as  a  gun. 

DOUB'LE-BASS,  or  BASE,  n.  The 
largest  musical  instrument  of  the  viol 
kind.  In  England,  France,  and  Italy 
the  double  base  has  three  strings,  which 
are  tuned  in  fourths.  In  Germany  a 
fourth  string  is  used. 

DOUB'LE-BITING,  a.  Biting  or  cut- 
ting on  either  side;  as,  a  double-biting 

DOUB'LE-BUTTONED,  a.  Having 
two  rows  of  buttons. 

DOUB'LE-CHARGE,  v.  t.  To  charge 
or  intrust  with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-CHARGED,  pp.  Charged 
or  intrusted  with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-CHARGING,  ppr.  Charg- 
ing or  intrusting  with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-DEALER,  n.  One  who  acts 
two  different  parts,  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, or  at  the  same  time ;  a  deceitful, 
trickish  person ;  one  who  says  one 
thing  and  thinks  or  intends  another; 
one  guilty  of  duplicity. 

DOUB'LE-DEALING, n.  Artifice;  du- 
plicity ;  deceitful  practice ;  the  profes- 
sion of  one  thing  and  the  practice  of 
another. 

DOUB'LE  DISTRESS, n.  In  Scots  law, 
the  name  given  to  those  arrestments 

•  which  are  used  by  two  or  more  credi- 
tors, in  order  to  attach  the  funds  of 
their  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party. 

DOUB'LE-DtE,  e.  t.  To  dye  twice  over. 
4  u 


DOUBLE-TONGUE 


DOUBLING 


DOUBT 


DOUBLE-ED6ED,  «.  Having  two 
edges. 

DOUBLE-ENTEN'DRE,  n.  (doob'l 
ang-tang'-dr)  [Fr.]  A  phrase  with  a 
double  meaning,  the  covert  meaning 
being  frequently  an  obscene  one. 

DOUBLE-EYED,  a.  Having  a  deceitful 
countenance. 

DOUBLE-FACE,  n.  Duplicity;  the 
acting  of  different  parts  in  the  same 
transaction. 

DOUBLE-FACED,  a.  Deceitful;  hy- 
pocritical; showing  two  faces. 

DOUBLE-FLOOR,  n.  A  floor  con- 
structed with  binding  and  bridging 
joists. 

DOUBLE-FORMED,  a.  Of  a  mixed 
form. 

DOUBLE-FORTIFIED,  a.  Twice  for- 
tified; doubly  strengthened. 

DOUB'LE-FOUNTED,  a.  Having  two 
sources. 

DOUBLE-FRONTED,  a.  Having  .1 
double  front. 

DOUBLE-GILD,  ».  t.  To  gild  with 
double  coatings  of  gold. 

DOUB'LE-GILDED,  pp.  Overlaid  with 
double  coatings  of  gold. 

DOUB'LE-HANDED,  a.  Having  two 
hands ;  deceitful. 

DOUBLE-HEADED,  a.  Having  two 
heads. — 2.  Having  the  flowers  growing 
one  to  another. 

DOUBLE-HEARTED,  a.  Having  a 
false  heart;  deceitful;  treacherous. 

DOUBLE-LOCK,  v.  t.  To  shoot  the 
bolt  twice;  to  fasten  with  double  se- 

DOUBLE-LOCKED,  pp.  Twice 
locked. 

DOUBLE-LOCKING,  ppr.  Fastening 
with  double  security. 

DOUBLE-MANNED,  a.  Furnished 
with  twice  the  complement  of  men,  or 
with  two  men  instead  of  one. 

DOUBLE-MEANING,  a.  Having  two 
meanings. 

DOUBLE-MINDED,  a.  Having  differ- 
ent minds  at  different  times;  unsettled ; 
wavering;  unstable;  undetermined. 

DOUBLE-MOUTHED,  a.  Having  two 
mouths. 

DOUBLE-NATURED,  a.  Having  a 
twofold  nature. 

DOUBLE-OCTAVE,  n.  In  music,  an 
interval  composed  of  two  octaves  or 
fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  progression; 
a  fifteenth. 

DOUBLE-PLEA,  n.  In  laio,  a  plea  in 
which  the  defendant  alleges  two  dif- 
ferent matters  in  bar  of  the  action. 

DOUBLE-QUARREL,  n.  A  complaint 
of  the  clerk  to  the  archbishop  against  an 
inferior  ordinary,  for  delay  of  justice. 

DOUBLE-REFRACTION.  See  RE- 
FRACTION. 

DOUBLE-SECURITY,  n.  Two  securi- 
ties held  by  a  creditor  for  the  same 
debt. 

DOUB'LE-SHADE,  c.  t.  To  double  the 
natural  darkness  of  a  place. 

DOUBLE-SHADED,  pp.  Made  doubly 
dark. 

DOUBLE-SHADING,  ppr.  Doubling 
the  natural  darkness  of  a  place 

DOUBLE-SHINING,  a.  Shining  with 
double  lustre. 

DOUBLE  STARS,  n.  In  astr.,  those 
luminous  bodies  which,  though  they 
appear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
found  by  the  help  of  the  telescope  to 
be  composed  of  two  stars.  [.See  STAR.! 

DOUBLE-THREADED,  a.  Consist- 
ing of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

DOUBLE-TONGUE,  n.  A  deceitful 
tongue. 


DOUB'LE-TONGUED.a.  Making  con- 
trary declarations  on  the  same  subject 
at  different  times ;  deceitful. 

The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  dottblf- 
t&ngued;  \  Tim.  iii. 

DOUBLE, t>.<.(dub'l.)  [Fr. doubter;  D. 
dubbelen;  G.doppeln;  Ir.  dublaighim; 
\V.  dablygu;  L.  duplico;  Gr.  3<TXo*.] 

1.  To  fold;  as,  to  double  the  leaf  of  a 
book ;  to  double  down  a  corner. — 2.  To 
increase  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal 
sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length ;  as,  to 
double  a  sum  of  money ;  to  double  the 
amount;  to  double  the  quantity  or  size 
of  a  thing;  to  double  the  length;  to 
double  dishonour. — 3.  To  contain  twice 
the  sum,  quantity,  or  length,  or  twice 
as  much;  as,  the  enemy  doubles  our 
army  in  numbers. — 4.  To  repeat;   to 
add;  as,  to  double  blow  on  blow. — 5. 
To  add  one  to  another  in  the  same 
order. 

Thou  sbalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
fore  front  of  the  tabernacle;  Ex.  xxvi. 
6.  In  navigation,  to  double  a  cape  or 
point,  is  to  sail  round  it,  so  that  the 
cape  or  point  shall  be  between  the  ship 
and  her  former  situation. — 7.  In  milit. 
affairs,  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in 
one. — To  double  and  twist,  is  to  add 
one  thread  to  another  and  twist  them 
together. — To  double  upon,  in  tactics, 
is  to  inclose  between  two  fires. 
DOUBLE,  v.  i.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  sum,  number,  value,  quantity,  or 
length;  to  increase  or  grow  to  twice 
as  much.  A  sum  of  money  doubles  by 
compound  interest  in  a  little  more  than 
eleven  years.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  double  in  about  twenty- 
five  years 2.  To  enlarge  a  wager  to 

twice  the  sum  laid. 

I  am  resolved  to  daiMt  till  I  win.  Drydm. 

3.  To  turn  back  or  wind  in  running. 
Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  play  tricks ;  to  use  sleights. 
DOUBLE,  n.  Twice  as  much;   twice 

the  number,  sum,  value,  quantity,  or 
length. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  par  double  ; 
Ex.  xxii. 

2.  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursu- 
ers.—3.  A  trick ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice  to 
deceive. 

DOUBLED,  pp.  Folded;  increased  by 
adding  an  equal  quantity,  sum,  or  value ; 
repeated;  turned  or  passed  round. 

DOUBLENESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
doubled. — 2.  Duplicity. 

DOUBLER,  n.  He  that  doubles.— 2. 
An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very 
small  quantity  of  electricity,  so  as  to 
render  it  manifest  by  sparks  or  the 
electrometer. 

DOUBLES,  n.  In  slating,  slates  of  the 
smallest  size,  measuring  about  1  ft. 
1  in.  by  6  in.  In  printing,  several 
words,  sentences,  or  lines  twice  set. 

DOUBLET,  n.  [Ir.  duiblead;  Fr. 
doublet.]  1.  The  inner  garment  of  a 
man;  a  waistcoat  or  vest. — 2.  Two;  a 
pair. — 3.  Among  lapidaries,  a  counter- 
feit stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
crystal,  with  a  colour  between  them, 
so  that  they  have  the  same  appearance 
as  if  the  whole  substance  of  the  crystal 
were  coloured. 

DOUBLETS,  n.  A  game  on  dice  within 
tables.- — 2.  The  same  number  on  both 
dice. — 3.  A  double  meaning. 

DOUBLING,  ppr.  Making  twice  the 
I  sum,  number,  or  quantity ;  repeating ; 
!  passing  round ;  turning  to  escape. 

DOUBLING,  n.   The  act  of  making 

double;  also,  a  fold;  a  plait:  also,  an 
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artifice ;  a  shift. — Doubling  upon,  in  a 
naval  engagement,  is  the  act  of  enclos- 
ing  any  part  of  a  hostile  fleet  between 
two  fires,  or  of  cannonading  it  on  both 
side*.  In  her.,  doublings  are  the  linings 


Doubling. 

of  the  mantles  borne  around  the  shield 
of  arms.  In  slating,  the  course  of 
slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house ;  some- 
times applied  to  the  eaves-board. 

DOUBLOON',  n.  [Fr.  doublon.]  A 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  coin,  being 
double  the  value  of  the  pistole. 

DOUBLY,  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity ; 
to  twice  the  degree;  as,  doubly  wise  or 
good;  to  be  doubly  sensible  of  an  obli- 
gation. 

DOUBT,  t).  i.  (dout.)  [Fr.  douter ;  L. 
dubito.  According  to  Ainsworth,  this 
is  composed  of  duo  and  bito,  to  go.  It 
is  evidently  from  the  root  of  dubius, 
and  of  two;  but  the  manner  of  forma- 
tion is  not  clear.]  1.  To  waver  or  fluc- 
tuate in  opinion;  to  hesitate;  to  be  in 
suspense;  to  be  in  uncertainty,  respect- 
ing the  truth  or  fact;  to  be  undeter- 
mined. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some 
things,  we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend 
our  judgment.  Hooker. 

So  we  say,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  proper; 
I  doubt  whether  I  shall  go ;  sometimes 
with  of,  as  we  doubt  of  a  fact. — 2.  To 
fear;  to  be  apprehensive;  to  suspect. 

1  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind. 
Otway. 

DOUBT,  v.  t.  (dout.)  To  question  or 
hold  questionable;  to  withhold  assent 
from;  to  hesitate  to  believe;  as,  I  have 
heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the  truth 
of  it. — 2.  To  fear;  to  suspect. 

If  they  turn  not  back  perverse  ; 
But  that  I  doubt.  Milton. 

3.  To  distrust;  to  withhold  confidence 
from;  as,  to  doubt  our  ability  to  exe- 
cute an  office. 

T'admire   superior  sense,  and  doubt  their 
own.  Pope. 

4.+  To  fill  with  fear. 

DOUBT,  n.  (dout.)  A  fluctuation  of 
mind  respecting  truth  or  propriety, 
arising  from  defect  of  knowledge  or 
evidence;  uncertainty  of  mind;  sus- 
pense; unsettled  state  of  opinion;  as, 
to  have  doubts  respecting  the  theory  of 
the  tides. 

Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces  ; 
Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thce ; 
Deut.  xxviii. 

3.  Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension. 
I  stand  in  doubt  of  you  ;   Gal.  iv. 

4.  Difficulty  objected. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  Is  the  Hume. 
Blackmure. 
read :  horror  and  danger. 


DOUGH-NUT 


DOVE-TAIL 


DOWELING 


DOUBTABLE,  a.  That  maybe  doubted. 
DOUBTED, pp.  Scrupled;  questioned; 
not  certain  or  settled. 
DOUBTER,  n.  One  who  doubts;  one 
whose  opinion  is  unsettled;  one  who 
scruples. 

DOUBTFUL,  a.  Dubious;  not  settled 
in  opinion;  undetermined;  wavering; 
hesitating;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  we 
are  doubtful  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  pro- 
priety of  a  measure. — 2.  Dubious;  am- 
biguous ;  not  clear  in  its  meaning ;  as, 
a  doubtful  expression. — 3.  Admitting  of 
doubt;  not  obvious,  clear,  or  certain; 
questionable;  not  decided;  as,  ndimbt- 
/M/case;  a  doubtful  proposition;  it  is 
doubtful  what  will  be  the  event  of  the 
war. — 4.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful 
flig-ht.  Milton. 

5.  Not  secure;  suspicions;  as,  we  cast 
a  doubtful  eye.— 6.  Not  consent;  not 
without  fear ;  indicating  doubt. 
With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolu- 
tion. Milton. 
7.  Not  certain  or  defined;  a,s,adoubtful 
hue. 

DOUBTFULLY,  adv.  In  a  doubtful 
manner;  dubiously. — 2.  With  doubt; 
irresolutely — 3.  Ambiguously;  with 
uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare. 
Dryden. 
4.f  In  a  state  of  dread. 

DOUBTFULNESS,  n.  A  state  of  donbt 
or  uncertainty  of  mind;  dubiousness; 
suspense;  instability  of  opinion. — 2. 
Ambiguity ;  uncertainty  of  meaning.— 
3.  Uncertainty  of  event  or  issue;  un- 
certainty of  condition. 

DOUBTING,  ppr.  Wavering  in  mind  ; 
calling  in  question ;  hesitating. 

DOUBT'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  doubting 
manner;  dubiously;  without  confi- 
dence. 

DOUBTLESS/)-  a.  Free  from  fear  of 
danger;  secure. 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtlen  and  secure. 
Shak. 

DOUBTLESS,  adv.  Without  doubt  or 
question;  unquestionably.  The  histo- 
ries of  Christ  by  the  evangelists  are 
doubtless  authentic. 

DOUBTLESSLY,  adv.  Unquestion- 
ably. 

DOUCE,  a.  [Fr.  doux,  from  L.  dulcis.] 
Sober,  sedate;  not  light  or  frivolous; 
applied  both  to  persons  and  animals. 
(Scotch.) 

DOU'CED.t  n.  [from  Fr.  douce.]  A 
musical  instrument. 

DOU'CET.f  n.  [Fr.]     A  custard. 

DOU'CEUR,  n.  [Fr.  from  doux,  sweet, 
L.  dulcis.]  A  present  or  gift ;  a  bribe. 

DOUCHE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  jet  or  current  of 
water,  directed  upon  some  part  of  the 
body ;  employed  in  bathing  establish- 
ments. 

DOU'CINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  moulding  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below,  serving 
as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate  cornice;  a 
gnla. 

DOUCK'ER,  n.  [See  DUCK.]  A  fowl 
that  dips  or  dives  in  water. 

DOUGH,  n.  (do.)     [Sax.  dah;  D.  deeg ; 

G.  teig.     Probably  a   soft   mass,  and 

perhaps    allied    to    thick.']    Paste    of 

bread;  a  mass  composed  of  flour  or 

meal  moistened  and  kneaded,  but  not 

baked. — My  cake  is  dough,  that  is,  my 

undertaking  is  not  come  to  maturity. 

DOUGH-BAKED,  a.  Unfinished;  not 

hardened  to  perfection ;  soft. 

DOUGH-KNEADED,    a.     Soft;    like 

dough. 

DOUGH-NfT,  n.  [dough  and  nut.]    A 


small  roundish  cake, madeof  flour, eggs, 
and  sugar,  moistened  with  milk  and 
boiled  in  lard. 

DOUGHTINESS, n.  (dou'tiness.)  [See 
DOUGHTY.]  Valour;  bravery. 

DOUGHTY,  a.  (dou'ty.)  [Sax.  dohtig, 
brave,  noble;  Dan.  dygtig,  able,  fit; 
Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able  or  strong,  to  be 
good;  D.  deugen;  G.  taugen;  hence, 
Sax.  dugoth,  valour,  strength,  or  vir- 
tue; Ir.  deagh,  diagh,  good;  allied 
probably  to  L.  deceo.  See  DECENT.] 
Brave;  valiant;  eminent;  noble;  illus- 
trious; as,  a  doughty  hero.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  except  in  irony  or  bur- 
lesque. 

DOUGHY,  or  DOUGHEY,  a.  (doy.) 
Like  dough;  soft;  yielding  to  pressure; 
pale. 

DOUSE,  v.  t.  [This  word  seems  to  ac- 
cord with  dowse,  or  rather  with  the 
Gr.  3v«,  Svrts.]  1.  To  thrust  or  plunge 
into  water. — 2.  In  seamen's  language,  to 
strike  or  lower  in  haste;  to  slacken 
suddenly. — Douse  the  top-sail. 

DOUSE,  w.  i.  To  fall  suddenly  into 
water. 

DOUS'ED.M).  Plunged  into  water. 

DOUS'ING,  ppr.  Plunging  into  water. 

DOUS'ING-CHOCKS,  n.  In  ship- 
building, pieces  fayed  across  the  apron, 
and  lapped  on  the  knight-heads  or  in- 
side stuff  above  the  upper- deck. 

DOUT,  v.  t.  [Qu.  do  out.]  To  put  out; 
to  extinguish. 

DOUTER,  n.  An  extinguisher  for  can- 
dles. 

DOUZEAVE,  n.  (doo'zeve.)  [Fr.  douze, 
twelve.]  In  music,  a  scale  of  twelve 
degrees. 

DOVE,  n.  [Sax.  duua;  D.  duif;  G. 
taube;  Scot,  daw;  probably  from  cooing, 
Heb.  331,  dabab,  to  murmur,  or  Ar. 
hatafa,  to  coo,  as  a  dove.]  1 .  The  popu- 
lar  name  of  several  species  of  Columba 
of  Linnaeus,  a  genus  of  fowls  of  his 
order  Passeres,  most  of  which  are 
called  Pigeons.  The  different  species, 
which  are  popularly  called  Doves,  are 
distinguished  by  some  additional  term 
prefixed — 2.  A  word  of  endearment, 
or  an  emblem  of  innocence;  Cant.  ii. 

DOVE'-€OT,  n.   A   small  building  or 

box  in  which  domestic  pigeons  breed. 
DOVE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  shelter 

for  doves. 

DOVE'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  dove. 
DOVE'S'-FOQT,  n.  The  popular  name 

of  the  Geranium  molle,  a  common  native 

plant. 
DOVE'SHIP,    n.    The    qualities   of   a 

dove. 
DOVE'-TAIL,    n.    In    carpentry,    the 

manner  of  fastening  boards  and  timbers 

Fiu.  1.  Fig.-'. 


Fig.  1.— Common  Fig.  8  —  I  «p 

l*jve-tftlling.  7)«>vc-  tailing. 

together  by  letting  one  piece  into  an- 
other in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail 
spread,  or  wedge  reversed,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  drawn  out.  This  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  fastenings  or  joint- 
ings.— Dove-tails  are  either  exposed 
or  concealed;  concealed  dove-tailing 
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is  of  two  kinds,  lapped,  and  mitred. 
The  term  is  used  in  her,  —  Dove-tail 
moulding,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of 
dove-tails,  used  in  Norman  architec- 
ture.— Dove-tail  plates,  i  i  ship-build- 
ing, are  of  metal,  and  let  into  the  heel 
of  the  sternpost  and  keel  of  a  vessel,  to 
bind  them  together.  Similar  plates  are 
used  for  joining  the  stern-foot  with  the 
fore-end  of  the  keel. 


I>o»«!.f«ll  Moulding. 

DOVE'-TAIL,  v.  t.  To  unite  by  a  tenon 
in  form  of  a  pigeon's  tail  spread,  let 
into  a  board  or  timber. 

DOVE'-TAILED.pp.  United  by  a  tenon 
in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail. 

DOVE'-TAILING,  ppr.  Uniting  by  a 
dove-tail.  A  method  of  joining  wood 
by  cutting  projections  on  one  piece  in 
the  form  of  a  dove's  tail,  and  inserting 
them  into  corresponding  hollows  in  the 
other  piece. 

DOVE'-TAIL  SAW.  A  saw  used  for 
dove-tailing.  Its  plate  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  contains  about  fifteen 
teeth  to  the  inch ;  it  is  stiffened  by  a 
rigid  iron  or  brass  back. 

DOVISH^  a.  Like  a  dove;  innocent. 

DOW, «.  i.  [A.  Sax.  dugan.]  To  be  able; 
to  possess  strength ;  to  avail ;  to  profit. 
[Scotch.] 

DOW' ABLE,  a.  [See  DOWER.]  That 
may  be  endowed;  entitled  to  dower. 

DOWAGER,  n.  [Fr.  douairiere,  from 
douaire,  dower.]  A  widow  with  a 
jointure;  a  title  particularly  given  to 
the  widows  of  princes  and  persons  of 
rank.  The  widow  of  a  king  is  called 
queen  dowager. 

DOW'CETS,  n.  The  testicles  of  a  hart 
or  stag. 

DOW'DY,  n.  [Scot,  datcdie,  perhaps 
from  daw,  a  sluggard,  or  its  root.]  An 
awkward,  ill-dressed,  inelegant  woman. 

DOW'DY,  a.  Awkward;  slovenly;  ap- 
plied to  females. 

DOWDYISH,  a.  Like  a  dowdy. 

DOWEL,  n.  A  wooden  or  iron  pin  or 
tenon  used  in  joining  together  two 
pieces  of  any  substance.  Similar  and 
corresponding  holes  fitting  the  pin  or 
dowel  being  made  in  each  of  the  two 
pieces,  one-half  of  the  pin  is  inserted 
into  the  hole  in  the  one  piece,  and 
the  other  piece  is  then  thrust  home 
on  it. 

DOWEL,  v.  t.  To  fasten  two  boards 
together  by  pins  inserted  in  the  edges  ; 
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Doweling. 

as,  a  cooper  dowels  pieces  for  the  head 

of  a  cask.     [Qu.  its  alliance  to  double.] 
DOWELED,  pp.  Fastened  by  pins  in 

the  edges, 
DOWELING,  ppr.  Fastening  together 

by  dowel-pins. 
DOWELING,  n.  Joining  with  dowels 


DOWN 


DOWXLYING 


DOXOLOGICAL 


DOWEL-PIN,  B.  A  pin  inserted  in  the 
edges  of  boards  to  fasten  them  together. 
DOWER,  B.  [W.  dawd,  a  gift;  dawni, 
to  endow ;  Fr.  douaire,  from  douer,  to  | 
endow.     Supposed  to  be  from  L.  dos,  ' 
dotis,   dotatio;    Gr.  S«,  a  gift,  from  ' 
lit*Lu,  to  give,  W.  dodi,  L.  do.     It  is  I 
written  in  the  Latin    of    the  middle 
ages,  dodarium,   dotarium,   douarium. 
In  Ir.  diobhadth  is  dower.]     1.  That 
portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements  of 
a  man  which  his  widow  enjoys  dur- 
ing her  life,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.     [This  is  the  usual  present 
signification  of  the  word.] — 2.  The  pro- 
perty which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage. — 3.  The  gift  of  a 
husband  for  a  wife. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift ; 
Gen.  xxxiv. 
4.  Endowment;  gift. 

How  great,  ho\r  plentiful,  how  rich   ft  ! 
dowtr,  Dariet.  | 

DOWERED,  a.  Furnished  with  dower, 

or  a  portion. 

DOWERLESS,  a.  Destitute  of  dower; 
having  no  portion  or  fortune. 
DOWERY.     See  DOWET. 
DOWF,  or  DOLF,  a.  [Fr.  Sax.  dofe, 
stupor.]     Dull,  flat ;  denoting  a  defect 
of    spirit  or   animation,   and   also  of 
courage ;  melancholy,  gloomy,  inactive, 
lethargic,   hollow,   applied  to    sound, 
pithless,  wanting  force,  silly,  frivolous. 
[Scolch.] 

DOWLAS,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  linen 
cloth. 

DOWLE.f  n.  A  feather. 
DOWN,  B.  [Sw.  din;  Dan.  duun.  In 
Sw.  dyna  is  a  feather-bed  or  cushion ; 
Arm.  dum,  down.  But  the  primitive 
orthography  and  signification  are  un- 
certain.] 1.  The  fine  soft  feathers  of 
fowls,  particularly  of  the  duck  kind. 
The  eider  duck  yields  the  best  kind. 
Also,  fine  hair ;  as,  the  down  of  the 
chin. — 2.  The  pubescence  of  plants,  a 
fine  hairy  substance — 3.  The  pappus 
or  little  crown  of  certain  seeds  of 
plants ;  a  fine  feathery  or  hairy  sub- 
stance by  which  seeds  are  conveyed  to 
a  distance  by  the  wind ;  as  in  dande- 
lion and  thistle. — 4.  Any  thing  that 
soothes  or  mollifies. 

Thou  bosom  softness ;  down  of  all  my 
care^.  Southern. 

DOWN,  or  DUNE,  B.  [Sax.  dun;  I). 
duin,  a  sandy  hill ;  G.  dune;  Fr.  dune, 
plur.  dunes.  In  French,  dunette  is  the  j 
highest  part  of  the  poop  of  a  ship,  and 
as  this  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of 
dune,  it  proves  that  the  primary  sense 
is  a  hill  or  elevation.]  1.  A  bank  or 
elevation  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the 
sea. — Downs,  or  dunes,  are  low  hills  of 
blown  sand  that  skirt  the  shores  of 
Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  other 
countries. — 2.  A  large  open  plain,  pri- 
marily on  elevated  land.  Sheep  feed- 
ing on  the  downs. 

DOWN,  prep.  [Sax.  dun,  adiin.  In  W. 
dwi-i/n  is  deep,  Ir.  domhain;  and  in 
Welsh,  dan  is  under,  beneath.  In 
Russ.  tonu  is  to  sink.]  1.  Along  a  de- 
scent ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ; 
as,  to  run  down  a  hill ;  to  fall  down  a 
precipice;  to  go  down  the  stairs. — 2. 
Toward  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  to- 
ward the  place  where  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  ocean  or  a  lake.  We 
sail  or  swim  down  a  stream ;  we  sail 
down  the  Thames  from  London  to  the 
Nore.  Hence  figuratively,  we  pass 
down  the  current  of  life  or  of  time. — 
Down  the  sound,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ebb-tide  toward  the  sea. — Down  the 


country,  toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the 
part  where  rivers  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  ocean. 

DOWN,  adv.  In  a  descending  direction ; 
tending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ; 
as,  he  is  going  down. — 2.  On  theground, 
or  at  the  bottom ;  as,  he  is  down;  hold 
him  down. — A.  Below  the  horizon  ;  as, 
the  sun  is  down. — 4.  In  the  direction 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition ;  as, 
his  reputation  is  going  do  ten — 5.  Into 
disrepute  or  disgrace.  A  man  may 
sometimes  preach  down  error;  he  may 
write  down  himself  or  his  character, 
or  run  down  his  rival ;  but  he  can 
neither  preach  nor  write  down  folly, 
vice,  or  fashion. — 6.  Into  subjection  ; 
into  a  due  consistence;  as,  to  boil 
down,  in  decoctions  and  culinary  pro- 
cesses.— 7.  At  length ;  extended  or 
prostrate,  on  the  ground  or  on  any  flat 
surface ;  as,  to  lie  down  ;  he  is  lying 
down. —  Up  and  down,  here  and  there; 
in  a  rambling  course.  It  is  sometimes 
used  without  a  verb,  as  down,  down; 
in  which  cases,  the  sense  is  known  by 
the  construction. — Down  with  a  build- 
ing, is  a  command  to  pull  it  down,  to 
demolish  it. — Down  with  him,  signifies, 
throw  him. — Down,  down,  may  signify, 
come  down,  or  go  down,  or  take  down, 
lower.  It  is  often  used  by  seamen, 
down  with  the  fore-sail,  &c.  Locke 
uses  it  for  go  down,  or  be  received ;  as, 
any  kind  of  food  will  down;  but  the 
use  is  not  elegant,  nor  legitimate.  Sid- 
ney uses  it  as  a  verb,  "  To  down  proud 
hearts,"  to  subdue  or  conquer  them ; 
but  the  use  is  not  legitimate. 
DOWN'-BEAR,i).  t.  To  bear  down ;  to 
depress. 

DOWN'-BEARTNG.pp.  Bearing  down. 
DOWN'-BED,  B.  A  bed  of  down. 
DOWN'CAST,    a.    Cast    downward; 
directed  to  the  ground ;  as,  a  down- 
cast  eye  or  look,  indicating  bashful - 
ness,  modesty,  or  dejection  of  mind. 
DOWN'€AST,t   "•    Sadness;    melan- 
choly look. 

DOWN'CASTING,  a.   Casting  down  : 
dejecting. 
DOWN'ED,a.  Covered  or  stuffed  with 

down. 

DOWN'FALL,  B.  A  falling,  or  body  of 
things  falling ;  as,  the  downfall  of  a 
flood. — 2.  Ruin  ;  destruction ;  a  sud- 
den fall,  or  ruin  by  violence,  in  dis- 
tinction from  slow  decay  or  declen- 
sion ;  as,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Northern  nations  ;  the  downfall  ot 
a  city. — 3.  The  sudden  fall,  depression, 
or  ruin  of  reputation  or  estate.  We 
speak  of  the  downfall  of  pride  or 
glory,  and  of  distinguished  characters. 
DOWN'FALLEN,  a.  Fallen;  ruined. 
DOWN'GYVED,  a.  Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  of  fetters. 
DOWN'-HACL,  B.  In  seamen's  lan- 
guage, a  rope  passing  along  a  stay, 
through  the  cringles  of  the  stay-sail 
or  jib,  and  made  fast  to  the  upper  cor 
ner  of  the  sail,  to  haul  it  down. 
DOWN'HEARTED,  a.  Dejected  in 

spirits. 

DOWN'HILL,  11.   Declivity;  descent; 
slope. 

And  though  'tis  downhill  all.        Dryden. 
DOWN'HILL,  n.  Declivous;  descend- 
ing; sloping. 

A  doienhill  greensward.  Congreoe. 

DOWN'LOQKED,  a.  Having  a  down- 
cast countenance ;  dejected ;  gloomy  ; 
sullen  ;  as,  jealousy  downlooked. 
DOWN'LYING,  n.  The  time  of  retir- 
ing to  rest ;  time  of  repose. 
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DOWN'LYING,  a.  About  to  be  in  tra- 
vail of  childbirth. 

DOWN'RIGHT,  adv.  Right  down; 
straight  down;  perpendicularly. 

A  giant  cleft  downright.  Hudibrai. 

2.  In  plain  terms  ;  without  ceremony 
or  circumlocution. 

We  shall  cfcide  downright.  Shalt. 

3.  Completely ;      without     stopping 
short ;  as,  she  fell  downright  into  a  tit. 

DOWN'RIGHT,  a.  Directly  to  the 
point ;  plain  ;  open  ;  artless  ;  undis- 
guised ;  as,  downright  madness;  down- 
right nonsense;  downright  wisdom; 
duwnritjht  falsehood  ;  downright  athe- 
ism.— 2.  Plain  ;  artless  ;  unceremoni- 
ous ;  blunt ;  as,  he  spoke  in  his  down- 
right way. 

DOWN'RIGHTLY,  adv.  Plainly;  in 
plain  terms ;  bluntly. 

DOWNSETT  or  DANCETT'E,  a. 
In  her.,  the  separated  part  of  an  ordi- 
nary. 

DOWN'-SHARES,  B.  In  agri.,  breast 
ploughs  employed  to  pare  off  the  turf 
on  downs. 

DOWN'-SITTING,  B.  The  act  of  sit- 
ting down;  repose;  a  resting. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-fitting  and  my 
up-rising ;  PE.  cxxxix. 

DOWN'TROD,  )  a.          Trodden 

DOWN'TRODDEN,  J  down;  tramp- 
led down. 

DOWN'WARD  or  DOWN'WARDS, 
adv.  [Sax.  duneweard.  See  WARD.]  1. 
From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  in  a 
descending  course,  "whether  directly 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  not ; 
as,  to  tend  downward;  to  move  or  roll 
downward;  to  look  downward;  to  take 
root  downward. — 2.  In  a  course  or  di- 
rection from  a  head,  spring,  origin,  or 
source.  Water  flows  downward  to- 
ward tha  sea ;  w«  sailed  downward  on 
the  stream.— 3.  In  a  course  of  lineal 
descent  from  an  ancestor,  considered 
as  a  head ;  as,  to  trace  successive  gene- 
rations downward  from  Adam  or 
Abraham. — 4.  In  the  course  of  falling 
or  descending  from  elevation  or  dis- 
tinction. 

DOWN'WARD,  a.  Moving  or  extend- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  as 
on  a  slope  or  declivity,  or  in  the  open 
air;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its 
centre ;  as,  a  downward  course ;  he 

took  his  way  with  downward  force 

2.  Declivous ;  bending ;  as,  the  down- 
ward heaven. — 3.  Descending  from  a 
head,  origin,  or  source. — 4.  Tending  to 
a  lower  condition  or  state ;  depressed ; 
dejected;  as  downward  thoughts. 

DOWN'WEED,  H.  Cottonweed,  a 
downy  plant. 

DOWN'Y,  a.  [See  DOWN.]  Covered 
with  down  or  nap  ;  as,  a  downy  feather ; 
downy  wings. — 2.  Covered  with  pu- 
bescence or  soft  hairs,  as  a  plant. — 3. 
Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers ;  as,  a 
downy  pillow. — 4.  Soft,  calm,  soothing; 
as,  downy  sleep. — 5.  Resembling  down. 

DpW'RY,  n.  [See  DOWER.  This  word 
differs  not  from  dower.  It  is  the  same 
word  differently  written,  and  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  them  is  arbi- 
trary.] 1.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate 
which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband 
in  marriage  ;  the  portion  given  with  a 
wife. — 2.  The  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
— 3.  A  gift;  a  fortune  given. 

DOWSE.f  v.  t.  [Sw.  daska.]  To  strike 
on  the  face. 

DOWST.t  B.  A  stroke. 

DOXOLOG'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
doxology ;  giving  praise  to  God. 


DRABA 


DRACUNCULUS 


DRAG 


DOXOL'OGIZE,  v.  i.  To  give  glory  to 
God,  as  in  doxology. 

DOXOL'O6IZING,ppr.  Givingglory 
to  God. 

DOXOI/O6Y,  n.  [Gr.  i,^^^:  8.J., 
praise,  glory,  and  Xej-ai,  to  speak.]  In 
Christian  worship,  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
the  Almighty ;  a  particular  form  of 
giving  glory  to  God. 

DOX'Y,  n.  [Qu.  Sw.  docka,  a  baby, 
doll,  or  plaything.]  A  prostitute;  a 
mistress. 

DOZE,  v.  i.  [Dan.  doser,  to  stifle,  sup- 
press, or  quiet ;  to  make  heavy,  sleepy 
or  drowsy ;  dysser,  to  lull  to  sleep. 
The  Saxon  has  dwtzs,  dwes,  dull,  stu- 
pid, foolish,  D.  dwaas.  The  Saxon 
dysig  is  rendered  foolish  or  dizzy.  See 
DOTE.]  l.To  slumber  ;  to  sleep  lightly. 
If  he  happened  to  duze  a  little,  the  jolly 
cobbler  waked  him.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness;  to 
be  dull  or  half  asleep ;  as,  to  doze  over 
a  work. 

DOZE,  u.  /.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drow- 
siness ;  as,  to  doze  away  one's  time. — 
2.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupify.  Dryden 
uses  the  participle  dozed,  "  Dozed  with 
his  fumes." 

DOZED,  pp.  Slept  lightly. 

DOZ'EN,  a.  (duz'n.)  [Fr.  douzaine; 
Arm.  dou^zenn ;  from  Fr.  douze, 
twelve ;  G.  duzend  or  dutzend.  Qu. 
two  and  ten,  G.  zehn.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  word  is  not  obvious.] 
Twelve  in  number,  applied  to  things 
of  the  same  kind,  but  rarely  or  never 
to  that  number  in  the  abstract.  We 
say,  a  dozen  men ;  a  dozen  pair  of 
gloves.  It  is  a  word  much  used  in 
common  discourse  and  in  light  compo- 
sition!;  rarely  in  the  grave  or  ele- 
vated style. 

DOZ'EN,  n.  The  number  twelve  of 
things  of  a  like  kind ;  as,  a  dozen  of 
eggs  ;  twelve  dozen  of  gloves ;  a  dozen 
of  wine. 

DOZER,  ?i.  One  that  dozes  or  slum- 
bers. 

DOZINESS,  n.  [from  dozy.]  Drowsi- 
ness ;  heaviness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

DOZING,  ppr.  Slumbering. 

DOZIMG,  n.  A  slumbering;  sluggish- 
ness. 

DOZ'Y,  a.  [See  DOZE.]  Drowsy; 
heavy ;  inclined  to  sleep  ;  sleepy ;  slug- 
gish ;  as,  a  dozy  head. 

DRAB,  n.  [Sax.  drabbe,  lees,  dregs ;  D. 
drabbe,  dregs.  This  seems  to  be  the 
Dan.  draabe,  a  drop.]  1.  A  strum- 
pet ;  a  prostitute. — 2.  A  low,  slut- 
tish woman — 3.  A  kind  of  wooden 
box,  used  in  salt-works  for  holding 
the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boil- 
ing-pans. Its  bottom  is  shelving  or 
inclining,  that  the  water  may  drain  off. 

DRAB,  n.  [Fr.  drap,  cloth  ;  It.  drappo; 
Sp.  trapo,  and  without  the  prefix  (, 
ropa,  cloth ;  Port,  roupa,  whence  robe. 
From  the  French  we  have  draper, 
drapery,  as  the  Spanish  have  ropage, 
for  drapery.  This  word  seems  allied  to 
the  L.  trabea.]  A  kind  of  thick  wool- 
len cloth. 

DRAB,  a.  Being  of  a  dun  colour,  like 
the  cloth  so  called. 

DRAB,  v.  i.  To  associate  with  strum- 
pets. 

DRA'BA,  «.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Cruciferae,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  annuals,  biennials,  and  per- 
ennials. The  only  species  of  impor- 
tance is  the  verna  or  early  whitlow- 
grass,  which  grows  on  old  walls  and 
dry  banks.  It  U  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  plants  we  have. 


DRAB'BING,  ppr.  Keeping  company 
with  lewd  women. 

DRAB'BING,  n.  An  associate  with 
strumpets. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  draggle;  to  make 
dirty  by  drawing  in  mud  and  water ; 
to  wet  and  befoul ;  as,  to  drabble  a 
gown  or  cloak.  In  Rc.ntch,  this  word 
signifies  to  dirty  by  slabbering,  as  if  it 
were  allied  to  dribble,  drivel,  from  the 
root  of  drip,  which  coincides  with  drop. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  fish  for  barbels 
with  a  long  line  and  rod. 

DRAB'BLING,  a.  Drawing  in  mud  or 
water ;  angling  for  barbels. 

DRAB'BLING,  n.  A  method  of  angling 
for  barbels  with  a  rod  and  long  line 
passed  through  a  piece  of  lead. 

DRAB'LER,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a 
small  additional  sail,  sometimes  laced 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bonnet  on  a  square 
sail,  in  sloops  and  schooners.  It  is  the 
same  to  a  bonnet,  as  a  bonnet  is  to  a 
course. 

DRACjE'NA, «.  A  genus  of  endogenous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  As- 
phodeleee.  The  species  are  evergreens, 
either  of  a  shrubby  or  arboreous  nature ; 
and  having  long  slender,  often  colum- 
nar stems,  they  emulate  palms  in  habit. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  D. 
Draco,  not  only  from  its  producing 
dragon's  blood,  but  also  from  one  spe- 
cimen of  huge  dimensions  having  been 
so  frequently  described  or  noticed  in 
the  works  of  visitors  to  the  Canary 
islands  \Kee  DRAGON'S  BLOOD.] 

DRACHM,  n.  (dram.)  A  drachma. 

DRA€H'MA,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  »t,xu<i ; 
Fr.  dragme;  It.  dramma,  by  contrac- 
tion, Eng.  dram.]  1.  A  Grecian  coin, 
of  the  value  of  sevenpence  three  far- 
things sterling. — 2.  The  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains,  or  three 
scruples ;  a  weight  used  by  apotheca- 
ries, but  usually  written  dram. 

DRA'CINE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  resinous 
substance  called  dragon's  blood.  It 
has  been  also  called  draconine. 

DRA'€O,  n.  [See  DBAOON.]  In  aslr., 
a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, containing,  according  to  Flam- 
steed,  eighty  stars. — 2.  A  luminous 
exhalation  from  marshy  grounds.— 3. 
A  genus  of  animals  of  two  species. 
[See  DRAGON.] 

DRA€OCEPH'ALUM,  n.  Dragon's 
head;  a  genus  of  odoriferous  annual 
and  perennial  herbs,  mostly  found  in 
the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Ameri- 
ca. Class  and  order  Didynamia  gym- 
nospermia ;  nat.  order  Labiuta?.  The 
best  known  and  most  generally  culti- 
vated species  is  the  D.  Canariense,  or 
Canary  Balm  of  Gilead. 

DRA€ON'TIUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  class  Gynandria  and  order  poly- 
andria,  nat.  order  Aroideae.  They  are 
natives  of  India.  The  D.  Foetidura, 
or  stink  cabbage,  exhales  a  very  fetid 
odour,  which  is  impaired  by  keeping. 
The  powder  of  the  root  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

DRA€ON'TI€,  a.  [L.  draco.]  In  asir., 
belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire 
revolution. 

DRA€UN'€ULUS,  n.  [from  L.  draco, 
dragon.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  plant,  a  species 
of  Arum,  with  a  long  stalk,  spotted 
like  a  serpent's  belly. — 2.  A  fish  of  the 
Linna3an  genus  Callionymus. — 3.  The 
Filaria  Medinensis,  Linn.,  or  Guinea- 
worm,  supposed  to  be  a  worm  which 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  insinuates  it- 
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self  between  the  muscles  of  the  human 
species. 

DRAD.f  a.  Terrible.  [See  DREAD.] 
This  was  also  the  old  pret.  of  Dread. 

DRAFF,  n.  [D.  draf,  droef,  dregs, 
grains.  Shakspere  wrote  draugh,  a»d 
the  French  have  drague,  grains.  The 
latter  coincides  in  elements  with  draw, 
draa.]  Refuse ;  lees  ;  dregs  ;  the  wash 
given  to  swine,  or  grains  to  cows; 
waste  matter.  In  Scotland,  it  signifies 
the  refuse  of  malt  which  has  been 
brewed  from. 

DRAFF'ISH,  a.  Worthless. 

DRXFF'Y,  a.  Dreggy  ;  waste  ;  worth- 
less. 

DRAFT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  draught, 
from  drag,  draw,  but  authorized  by 
respectable  use.]  1.  A  drawing;  as, 
this  horse  is  good  for  draft.  In  this 
sense,  draught  is  perhaps  most  com- 
mon.— 2.  A  drawing  of  men  from  a 
military  band ;  a  selecting  or  detach- 
ing of  soldiers  from  an  army,  or  any 
part  of  it,  or  from  a  military  post. 
Sometimes  a  drawing  of  men  from 
other  companies  or  societies.  These 
important  posts,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  drafts,  were  left  weakly  de- 
fended. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  draftt  to  serve  for  the  year. 
Marshall. 

3.  An  order  from  one  man  to  another 
directing  the  payment  of  money;  a  bill 
of  exchange. 

I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the 
drafts,  till  advice  was  received  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  loan.  Hamilton. 

4.  A  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  a 
figure   described   on   paper;    delinea- 
tion ;    sketch ;    plan  delineated.     [See 
DRAUGHT.] — 5.  Depth  of  water  neces- 
sary to  float  a  ship.    [See  DRAUGHT.] 
• — 6.  A  writing  composed. 

DRAFT,  v.  t.  To  draw  an  outline  ;  to 
delineate. — 2.  To  compose  and  write; 
as,  to  draft  a  memorial  or  a  lease. — 3. 
To  draw  men  from  a  military  band  or 
post ;  to  select;  to  detach. — 4.  To  draw 
men  from  any  company,  collection,  or 
society. 

This  Cohen-Caph-El  was  some  royal 
seminary  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their  colleges 
and  temples.  Holwell's  Diet. 

DRAFT-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  employ- 
ed in  drawing,  particularly  in  drawing 
heavy  loads  or  in  ploughing. 

DRAFT-OX,  H.  An  ox  employed  in 
drawing. 

DRXFT'ED,  pp.  Drawn;  delineated; 
detached. 

DRAFTING,  ppr.  Drawing;  delineat- 
ing; detaching. 

DKAFTS,  n.  A  game  played  on  check- 
ers. 

DRAFTSMAN,  n.  One  who  draws 
plans  or  designs.  [See  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN.] 

DRAG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dragan;  W.  dragiaw; 
G.  tragen;  also  Sax.  dreogan;  L.  traho; 
Fr.  traire;  Sp.  trago,  a  draught ;  tra- 
gar,  to  swallow  ;  Eng.  to  drink.  See 
DRINK  and  DRENCH.]  1.  To  pull ;  to 
haul;  to  draw  along  the  ground  by 
main  force;  applied  particularly  to 
drawing  heavy  things  with  labour, 
along  the  ground  or  other  surface ;  as, 
to  drag  stone  or  timber;  to  drag  a 
net  in  fishing;  John  xxi.  8. — 2.  In 
New  England,  to  break  land  by  draw- 
ing a  drag  or  harrow  over  it ;  to  har- 
row.— 3.  To  draw  along  slowly  or 
heavily  ;  to  draw  any  thing  burden- 
some;  as,  to  drag  a  lingering  life. — 
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4  To  draw  along  in  contempt,  as  un- 
worthy to  be  carried. 

He  dragt  me  at  his  chariot-wheels. 

SliUingfftt. 

To  drag  one  in  chains — 5.  To  pull  or 
haul  about  roughly  and  forcibly.  In 
seamen 's  language,  to  drag  an  anchor 
is  to  draw  or  trail  it  along  the  bottom 
when  loosened,  or  when  the  anchor 
will  not  hold  the  ship. — 6.  A  machine 
employed  to  search  for  drowned  per- 
sons. 

DRAG,  ».  «'.  To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail 
on  the  ground. — 2.  To  fish  with  a  drag ; 
as,  they  have  been  dragging  for  fish  all 
day,  with  little  success. — 3.  To  be  drawn 
along ;  as,  the  anchor  drags. — i.  To  be 
moved  slowly ;  to  proceed  heavily ;  as, 
this  business  drags. — 5.  To  haug  or 
grate  on  the  floor,  as  a  door. 

DRAG,  n.  Something  to  be  drawn 
along  the  ground,  as  a  net  or  a  hook. 
— 2.  A  particular  kind  of  harrow. — 
3.  A  car ;  a  low  cart. — 4.  An  apparatus 
for  retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation 
of  one  wheel,  or  of  several  wheels,  of 
a  carriage,  in  descending  hills,  slopes, 
&c.  [See  SKID.] — 5.  In  sea-language, 
a  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp  square 
frame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a  net, 
used  to  take  the  wheel  off  from  the 
platform  or  bottom  of  the  decks. — 6. 
Whatever  is  drawn ;  a  boat  in  tow ; 
whatever  serves  to  retard  a  ship's  way. 
In  masonry,  a  thin  plate  of  steel  in- 
dented on  the  edge,  used  for  finishing 
the  dressing  of  soft  stone  which  has  no 
grit.  Metaphorically,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, a  drag  means  a  person  or  thing 
who  or  which  is  an  obstacle  to  progress 
or  prosperity. 

DRAG-CHAIN,  n.  Part  of  the  appara- 
tus of  a  drag. 

DRAG'GED,pp. Drawn  on  the  ground: 
drawn  with  labour  or  force;  drawn 
along  slowly  and  heavily ;  raked  with 
a  drag  or  harrow. 

DRAG'GING,  ppr.  Drawing  on  the 
ground;  drawing  with  labour  or  by 
force;  drawing  slowly  or  heavily;  rak- 
ing with  a  drag. 

DRAG'GLE,  v.  t.  [dim.  of  drag.]  To 
wet  and  dirty  by  drawing  on  the 
ground  or  mud,  or  on  wet  grass ;  to 
drabble. 

DRAG'GLE,  ».  i.  To  be  drawn  on  the 
ground ;  to  become  wet  or  dirty  by  being 
drawn  on  the  mud  or  wet  grass. 

DRAG'GLED,  pp.  Drawn  on  the 
ground ;  wet  or  dirtied  by  being  drawn 
on  the  ground  or  mire. 

DRAG'GLE-TAIL,  n.  A  slut. 

DRAG'GLING,  ppr.  Drawing  on  the 
ground;  making  dirty  by  drawing  on 
the  ground  or  wet  grass. 

DRAG'MAN,  n.  A  fisherman  that  uses 
a  dragnet. 

DRAG'NET,  n.  A  Det  to  be  drawn  on 
the  bottom  of  a  river  or  pond  for  tak- 
ing fish. 

DRAG'OMAN,  DROGMAN,  n.  [It. 
dragomanno;  Fr.  trucheman;  Ch.*ps-:p, 
turgaman,  from  ss-p,  turgam,  Ch.  Ar. 
Syr.  Eth.  to  interpret.]  An  interpre- 
ter ;  a  term  in  general  use  in  the  Le- 
vant and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

DRAG'ON,  n.  [L.  draco;  Gr.  ?;«*»,: 
Fr.  dragon;  G.  drache;  IT.  draic  or 
draig ;  W.  draig.  The  origin  of  this 
word  is  not  obvious.  In  Ir.  drag  is 
fire;  in  W.  dragon  is  a  leader,  chief,  or 
sovereign,  from  dragiaw,  to  draw.  In 
Scotch,  the  word  signifies  a  paper  kite, 
as  also  in  Danish;  probably  from  the 
notion  of  flying  or  snooting  along,  like 
a  fiery  meteor.  In  Welsh,  draig  is 


rendered  by  Owen  a  procreator  or  ge- 
nerating principle,  a  fiery  serpent,  a 
dragon,  and  the  Supreme ;  and  the 
plural  dreigiau,  silent  lightnings,  drei- 
giaw,  to  lighten  silently.  Hence  I  in- 
fer that  the  word  originally  signified  a 
shooting  meteor  in  the  atmosphere,  a 
fiery  meteor,  and  hence  a  fiery  or  fly- 
ing serpent,  from  a  root  which  signi- 
fied to  shoot  or  draw  out.]  1.  A  kind 
of  winged  serpent, 
much  celebrated  in 
the  romances  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  her., 
it  is  borne  both  in 
coats,  crests,  and  sup- 
porters.— 2.  A  fiery, 
shooting  meteor,  or 
imaginary  serpent. 
Swift,  swift,  ye  dragon*  of  the  night !  that 

dawning 

May  bear  the  raven's  eye.  Shah. 

3.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or 
female;  as,  this  man  or  woman  is  a 
dragon. — 4.  A  constellation  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere.  [See  DRACO.]  In 
scripture,  dragon  seems  sometimes  to 
signify  a  large  marine  fish  or  serpent, 
Is.  xxvii.,  where  the  leviathan  is  also 
mentioned;  also  Ps.  Ixxiv.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  signify  a  venomous  land 
serpent;  Ps.  xci.,  "The  dragon  shall 
thou  trample  under  foot."  It  is  often 
used  for  the  devil,  who  is  called  the 
old  serpent ;  Rev.  xx.  2. 
DRAG'ON,  n.  Draconidte ;  a  gemjs 
of  Sanrians,  distinguished  from  their 
congeners  in  having  their  first  six  false 
ribs,  instead  of  hooping  the  abdomen, 
extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and 
sustaining  a  production  of  the  skin, 


Fl)'mg  Tlragon  (Drmco  Tolanl). 

which  forms  a  kind  of  wing  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  bats,  but  indepen- 
dent of  the  four  feet.  This  wing  sus- 
tains the  animal  b'ke  a  parachute  when 
it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  but 
does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  beating 
the  air,  and  thus  raising  the  reptile  in- 
to flight  like  a  bird.  All  the  species 
are  small  and  inoffensive. 

DRAG'ON  BEAM,  1  n.     In    arch.,    a 

DRAG'ON  PIECE,)  beam  or  piece 
of  timber  bisecting  the  angle  formed 
by  the  wall  plate  at  corners,  used  to 
receive  and  support  the  foot  of  the  hip 
rafter. 

DRAGO'NET,  n.  A  little  dragon.— 2. 
The  popular  name  of  the  species  of  a 
genus  of  fishes  called  by  Linnaeus  Cal- 
lionymus. 

DRAG'ON-FLT,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  insects  called  Libellnla 
by  Linnsens. 

DRAG'ONISH,  a.   In   the  form  of  a 
dragon ;  dragonlike. 
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DRAG'ONLIKE,  a.  Like  a  dragon; 

fiery;  furious. 
DRAG'ONS,  n.  The  popular  name  of 

certain  plants  which  are  species  of  the 

Linneean  genus  Dracontinm. 
DRAG'ON'S-BLOOD,  n.  [Sax.  dracan- 

blod.]   The  vague  popular  name  of  the 

inspissated  juice  of  various  plants,  a? 


Dragon  •- Blood  Tne  (Bnraon*  dncoV. 

Calamus  Draco,  Dracaena  Draco,  Pte- 
rocarpus  Draco,  &c.  Obtained  from 
such  various  sources,  it  has  various  pro- 
perties, and  is  of  diverse  composition. 

DRAG'ON'S-HEAD,  n.  A  popular 
name  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus 
Dracocephalum,  of  which  term  it  is  a 
translation. — Dragon's  head  and  tail., 
in  astr.,  are  the  nodes  of  the  planets,  or 
the  two  points  in  which  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  intersect  the  ecliptic. 

DRAG'ON-riHELL,  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  species  of  Patella  or  Limpet. 

DRAG'ON'S- WATER,  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Calla. 

DRAGOON',  n.  [Fr.  dragon;  G.  dra- 
goner;  L.  draconarius,  an  ensign  bearer, 
from  draco,  dragon;  an  appellation 
given  to  horsemen,  perhaps  for  their 
rapidity  or  fierceness.]  A  soldier  or 
musketeer  who  serves  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Their  arms  are  a  sword,  a  musket,  and 
a  bayonet. 

DRAGOON',  v.  t.  To  persecute  by 
abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  sol- 
diers.— 2.  To  enslave  or  reduce  to  sub- 
jection by  soldiers. — 3.  To  harass  ;  to 
persecute;  to  compel  to  submit  by  vio- 
lent measures ;  to  force.  [This  is  the 
more  usual  sense.] 

The  colonies  may  be  influenced   to  any 

thing,  but  they  can  be  dragooned  to  nothing. 

Price. 

DRAGOONADE,  n.  The  abandoning 
of  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

DRAGOON'ED,  pp.  Abandoned  to 
the  violence  of  soldiers ;  persecuted ; 
harassed. 

DRAGOON'ING,  ppr.  Abandoning 
to  the  rage  of  soldiers;  persecuting; 
harassing;  vexing. 

DRAG'- SHEET,  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  contrivance  for  lessening  the  drift  of 
vessels  in  heavy  gales  of  wind.  It  is  a 
sort  of  floating  anchor,  formed  of  a 
square  sheet,  kept  stretched  by  metal- 
lic bars,  and  having  a  beam  attached  to 
it,  which  serves  as  a  float  to  the  appa- 
ratus. 

DRAIL.f  r.  (.  To  trail. 

DRAIL.f  r.  i.  To  draggle. 

DRAIN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  drehnigean,  to  drain, 
to  strain.  This  may  be  a  derivative 
from  the  root  of  draw.  Qu.  Sax.  dry- 
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gan,  to  dry.]     1.  To  filter;  to  cause  to 
pass  through  some  porous  substance. 

Salt  water,  drained  through  twenty  ves- 
pela  of  earth,  hath  become  fresh.  Bacon. 
2,  To  empty  or  clear  of  liquor,  by 
causing  the  liquor  to  drop  or  run  off 
slowly;  as,  to  drain  a  vessel  of  its  con- 
tents.— 3.  To  make  dry ;  to  exhaust  of 
water  or  other  liquor,  by  causing  it  to 
flow  off  in  channels,  or  through  porous 
substances ;  as,  to  drain  land ;  to  drain 
a  swamp  or  marsh. — 4.  To  empty;  to 
exhaust ;  to  draw  off  gradually ;  as,  a 
foreign  war  drains  a  country  of  specie. 
DRAIN,  u.  «.  To  flow  off  gradually; 
as,  let  the  water  of  low  ground  drain 
off. — 2.  To  be  emptied  of  liquor,  by 
flowing  or  dropping;  as,  let  the  vessel 
stand  and  drain;  let  the  cloth  hang 
and  drain. 

DRAIN,  n.  A  channel  through  which 
water  or  other  liquid  flows  off;  parti- 
cularly, a  trench  or  ditch  to  convey 
water  from  wet  land;  a  water-course; 
a  sewer;  a  sink.  Drains  receive  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  their  con- 
structions and  uses:  thus  there  are 
walled  or  box  drains,  barrel  drains, 
triangular  drains,  arched  drains,  stone 
drains,  brick  drains,  wood  drains,  turf 
drains,  earth  drains,  &c. 
DRAINABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
drained. 

DRAINAGE,  n.  A  draining;  a  gra- 
dual flowing  off  of  any  liquid. 
DRAINED,  pp.  Emptied  of  water  or 
other  liquor  by  a  gradual  discharge, 
flowing  or  dropping ;  exhausted ;  drawn 
off. 

DRAINER,  n.  In  cookery,  a  perforated 
plate  for  letting  fluids  escape. — 2.  A 
stream  from  a  lake,  morass,  &c. ;  as,  the 
Leven  is  the  drainer  of  Lochlomond. 
DRAINING,  ppr.  Emptying  of  water 
or  other  liquor  by  filtration  or  flowing 
in  small  channels. 

DRAINING,  n.  In  agri.,  the  process 
of  drawing  off  the  water  from  bogs, 
marshes,  wet  lands,  and  lands  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  excessive  rains,  by  means1 
of  drains  or  trenches  cut  to  some  depth 
below  the  surface,  which  serve  to  col- 
lect the  waters,  and  convey  them  to  a 
lower  level — Draining -plough,  an  im- 
plement used  in  forming  drains. 
PRAKE,  n.  1.  The  male  of  the  duck 
kind. — 2.  [L.  draco,  dragon.]  A  small 
piece  of  artillery.— 3.  The  drake-fly. 
DRAM,  n.  [contracted  from  drachma, — 
which  see.]  1.  Among  druggists  and 
physicians,  a  weight  of  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains.  In  avoir- 
dupois weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
ounce. — 2.  A  small  quantity;  as,  no 
dram  of  judgment. — 3.  As  much  spiri- 
tuous liquor  as  is  drunk  at  once;  as,  a 
dram  of  brandy. — Drams  are  the  slow 
poison  of  life.— 4.  Spirit ;  distilled 
liquor. 

DRAM.t).  t.     To  drink  drams;  to  in- 
dulge in  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.     [A 
low  word  expressing  a  low  practicr.] 
DRAMMEN-TIMBEH, )  n.   The  name 
DRAM-TIMBER,  f  given  to  bat- 

tens, from  Drammen,  a  port  in  Norway. 
DRAM'-DRINKEH,  n.  One  who  ha- 
bitually drinks  spirits. 
DRAM' A,  n.  [Gr.  i{.p«,  from  8;«»,  to 
make.]  A  poem  or  composition  repre- 
senting a  picture  of  human  life,  and 
accommodated  to  action.  The  princi- 
pal species  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  inferior  species  are  tragi- 
comedy, opera,  <tc. 

DRAMAT'ie,       1  a.     Pertaining   to 
DRAMAT'ICAL,/    the  drama;  repre- 


sented by  action ;  theatrical ;  not  nar- 
rative. 

DRAMATIC  ALLY,  a.  By  represen- 
tation ;  in  the  manner  of  the  drama. 

Dramatis  persona,  n.  [L.]  The  per- 
sons of  the  drama;  the  characters  in  a 
play. 

DRAM'ATIST,  n.  The  author  of  a 
dramatic  composition ;  a  writer  of  plays. 

DRAM'ATIZE,  v.  t.  To  compose  in 
the  form  of  the  drama ;  or  to  give  to  a 
composition  the  form  of  a  play. 

At  Riga,  in  1204,  was  acted  a  prophetic 
play,  that  is,  a  dramatized  extract  from  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Toolce's  Ruxtia. 

DRAM'ATIZED,  pp.  Composed  in 
the  form  of  a  play. 

DRAM' AT1ZING,  ppr.  Composing  in 
the  form  of  a  play. 

DRAMATUR'GY,n.  p(«,t«t™;».,«,  from 
t;*/**  and  !•»•»•,  work.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  rules  of  composing 
a  drama,  and  representing  it  on  the 
stage,  as  far  as  the  subject  can  be 
brought  under  general  rules. 

DRANK,  pret.  of  Drink. 

DRAPE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  draper.]  l.f  To 
make  cloth.— 2.  f  To  banter.— 3.  To  dis- 
pose drapery  for  use  or  ornament. 

DRA'PER,  n.  [Fr.  drapier  ;  draper,  to 
make  cloth;  from  drap,  cloth.]  One 
who  sells  cloths;  a  dealer  in  cloths; 
as,  a  linen-draper  or  woollen-draper. 

DRA'PERY,  n.  [Fr.  draperie;  It.  drap- 
peria;  from  drap,  drappo;  Sp.ropage, 
from  ropa,  cloth.]  1.  Clothwork ;  the 
trade  of  making  cloth. — 2.  Cloth ;  stuffs 
of  wool. — 3.  In  sculp,  and  paint.,  the 
representation  of  the  clothing  or  dress 
of  human  figures ;  also,  tapestry,  hang- 
ings, curtains,  &c. 

DRA'PET.-f-  n.     Cloth;  coverlet. 

DRAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  *?«,TT,*«,  from  »«««, 
to  make.]  Powerful;  acting  with 
strength  or  violence;  efficacious;  as,  a 
drastic  cathartic. 

DRAUGH.     See  DRAKF. 

DRAUGHT,  n.  (draft.)  [from  draw, 
drag.]  1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  as,  a 
horse  or  ox  fit  for  draught. — 2.  The 
quality  of  being  drawn ;  as,  a  cart  or 
plough  of  easy  draught.— -3.  The  draw- 
ing of  liquor  into  the  mouth  and  throat; 
the  act  of  drinking.— 4.  The  quantity  of 
liquor  drunk  at  once. — 5.  The  act  of 
delineating,  or  that  which  is  delineated ; 
a  representation  by  lines,  as  the  figure 
of  a  house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  &c.  de- 
scribed on  paper.  [Qu.  Ir.  dreach,  W. 
dryf.\ — 6.  Representation  by  picture; 
figure  painted,  or  drawn  by  the  pencil. 
— 7.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweep- 
ing for  fish.— 8.  That  which  is  taken  by 
sweeping  with  a  net;  as,  a  draught  of 
fishes;  Luke  v.— 9.  The  drawing  or 
bending  of  a  bow;  the  act  of  shooting 
with  a  bow  and  arrow. — 10.  The  act  of 
drawing  men  from  a  military  band, 
army,  or  post;  also,  the  forces  drawn; 
a  detachment.  [See  DRAFT,  which  is 
more  generally  used.] — 11.  A  sink  or 
drain ;  Matt.  xv. — 12.  An  order  for  the 
payment  of  money ;  a  bill  of  exchange. 
[See  DRAFT.]— 13.  The  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  a  ship,  or  the  depth 
a  ship  sinks  in  water,  especially  when 
laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  twelve  feet  draught. 
— 14.  A  small  allowance  on  weigh- 
able  goods,  made  by  the  king  to  the 
importer,  or  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer, 
to  insure  full  weight. — 15.  A  sud- 
den attack  or  drawing  on  an  enemy. 
[Qu.] — 16.  A  writing  composed. — 17. 
Draughts,  a  kind  of  game  resembling 
chess. — 18.  A  sinapism ;  a  mild  vesiea- 
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tory. — Angle  of  draught.  When  a  power 
is  applied  to  drag,  or  roll  a  body  over  a 
plain  surface,  it  has  to  overcome  two 
obstacles  :  one  is  the  friction  of  the 
surface  over  which  the  body  slides  or 
rolls;  and  the  other  is  the  weight  of 
the  body  itself.  There  is  in  every  case 
a  certain  direction  of  the  drawing 
power  which  is  best  adapted  to  over- 
come these  conjoined  obstacles;  and 
the  angle  made  by  the  line  of  draught, 
with  a  line  upon  the  plane  over  which 
the  body  is  drawn,  is  termed  the  angle 
of  draught.  If  a  body  be  required  to 
be  drawn  upon  a  plane  subject  to  fric- 
tion, the  best  direction  for  the  traces 
is  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  at  that 
angle  at  which  the  plane  itself  should 
be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
make  the  body  move  down  it  without 
any  drawing  force.  In  masonry,  a  line 
on  the  surface  of  a  stone  hewn  to  the 
breadth  of  the  chisel. — Draught  in  car- 
pentry and  joinery.  When  a  tenon  is 
to  be  secured  in  a  mortise  by  a  pin 
passed  through  the  side,  and  the  holes 
to  receive  the  pin  are  made  nearer  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  tenon  than  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  mortice ;  the  insertion  of 
the  pin  draws  the  shoulder  of  the  tenon 
up  to  the  cheeks  of  the  mortise,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  a  draught. 

DRAUGHT,  v.  t.  To  draw  out;  to 
call  forth.  [See  DRAFT.] 

DRAUGHT' -HOOKS,  n.  Large  hooks 
of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon 
carriage,  two  on  each  side,  one  near 
the  trunnion  hole  and  the  other  at  the 
train ;  used  in  drawing  the  gun  backward 
and  forward  by  means  of  draught  ropes. 

DRAUGHT'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse 
used  in  drawing  a  plough,  cart,  or  other 
carriage,  as  distinguished  from  a  sad- 
dle-horse. 

DRAUGHTS-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for 
the  reception  of  filth  or  waste  matter. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  n.  A.  man  who 
draws  writings  or  designs,  or  one  who 
is  skilled  in  such  drawings. — 2.  One 
who  drinks  drams;  a  tippler. 

DTCAVE,  the  old  preterite  of  Drive. 
We  now  use  Drove. 

DRAW,  v.  t.  (pret.  drew;  pp.  drawn.) 
[Sax.  dragan ;  L.  traho.  It  is  only  a 
dialectical  spelling  of  drag, — which 
see.]  1.  To  pull  along  ;  to  haul ;  to 
cause  to  move  forward  by  force  applied 
in  advance  of  the  thing  moved  or  at 
the  fore-end,  as  by  a  rope  or  chain. 
It  differs  from  drag  only  in  this,  that 
drag  is  more  generally  applied  to  things 
moved  along  the  ground  by  sliding,  or 
moved  with  greater  toil  or  difficulty, 
and  draw  is  applied  to  all  bodies  moved 
by  force  in  advance,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  force. — Draw  is  the  more 
general  or  generic  term,  and  drag  more 
specific.  We  say,  the  horses  draw  a 
coach  or  waggon,  but  they  drag  it 
through  mire;  yet  draw  is  properly 
used  in  both  cases. — 2.  To  pull  out,  as 
to  draw  a  sword  or  dagger  from  its 
sheath ;  to  unsheath.  Hence,  to  draw 
the  sword  is  to  wage  war. — 3.  To  bring 
by  compulsion;  to  cause  to  eome.  ' 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw 
you  before  the  judgment-beat?  James  ii. 
4.  To  pull  up  or  out ;  to  raise  from  any 
depth;  as,  to  draw  water  from  a  well. 
— 6.  To  suck;  as,  to  draw  the  breasts. 
— 6.  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or 
tend  toward  itself;  as,  a  magnet  or 
other  attracting  body  is  said  to  draw 
it. — 7.  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  turn  to- 
ward itself;  to  engage;  as,  a  beauty  or 
a  popular  speaker  draws  the  eyes  of  an 
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assembly,  or  draws  their  attention. —  ] 
8.  To  inhale;  to  take  air  into  the  lungs; 
as,  there  I  first  drew  air;  I  draw  the 
sultry  air. — 9.  To  pull  or  take  from  a 
spit,  as  a  piece  of  meat. — 10.  To  take 
from  a  cask  or  Tat ;  to  cause  or  to  suf- 
fer a  liquid  to  run  out;  as,  to  draw 
wine  or  cider. — 11.  To  take  a  liquid 
from  the  body ;  to  let  out ;  as,  to  draw 
blood  or  water. — 12.  To  take  from  an 
oven  ;  as,  to  draw  bread. — 13.  To  cause 
to  slide,  as  a  curtain,  either  in  closing 
or  unclosing ;  to  open  or  unclose  and 
discover,  or  to  close  and  conceal.  To 
draw  the  curtain  is  used  in  both  senses. 
— 14.  To  extract;  as,  to  draw  spirit 
from  grain  or  juice. — 15.  To  produce; 
to  bring,  as  an  agent  or  efficient  cause ; 
usually  followed  by  a  modifying  word ; 
as,  piety  draws  down  blessings ;  crimes 
draw  down  vengeance;  vice  drawt  on 
us  many  temporal  erils;  war  draws 
after  it  a  train  of  calamities. — 16.  To 
more  gradually  or  slowly;  to  extend. 
They  drew  themselves  more  westerly. 

Ralegh. 

17.  To  lengthen;  to  extend  in  length. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn.  Shak. 

ID  some  simile*,  men  draw  their  compari- 
sons into  inmate  particulars  of  no  impor- 
tance. Felton. 

18.  To  utter  in  a  lingering  manner ;  as, 
to  draw  a  groan.— 19.  To  run  or  ex- 
tend, by  marking  or  forming ;  as,  to 
draw  a  line  on  paper,  or  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.     Hence, — 20.  To  repre- 
sent by  lines  drawn  on  a  plain  surface ; 
to  form  a  picture  or  image ;  as,  to  draw 
the  figure  of  a  man ;  to  draw  the  face. 
Hence, — 21.  To  describe;  to  represent 
by  words ;  as,  the  orator  drew  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  human  misery. — 22. 
To  represent  in  fancy ;  to  image  in  the 
mind. — 23.  To  derive;  to  have  or  re- 
ceive   from    some    source,   cause,   or 
donor;  as,  to  draw  the  rudiments  of 
science  from  a  civilized  nation ;  to  draw 
consolation  from  divine  promises. — 24. 
To   deduce;   as,   to   draw   arguments 
from  facts  or  inferences  from  circum- 
stantial evidence. — 25.  To  allure  ;  to 
entice ;  to  lead  by  persuasion  or  moral 
influence;  to  excite  to  motion. 

Draw  me  ;  ire  will  ran  after  thee ;  Cant.  i. 

Men  »hall  arise,  speaking  perverse  things. 

to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  ;  Acts  XX. 

26.  To  lead,  as  a  motive ;  to  induce  to 
move. 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about. 

Shak. 

27.  To  induce ;  to  persuade ;  to  attract 
toward;  in  a  very  general  sense. — 28. 
To  win ;  to   gain  ;  a  metaphor  from 
gaming. — 29.  To  receive  or  take,   as 
from  a  fnnd ;  as,  to  draw  money  from 
a  bank  or  from  stock  in  trade. — 30.  To 
bear ;  to  produce ;  as,  a  bond  or  note 
draws  interest  from  its  date.— 31.  To 
extort ;  to  force  out ;  as,  his  eloquence 
drew  tears  from  the  audience ;  to  draw 
sighs  or  groans. — 32.  To  wrest ;  to  dis- 
tort ;   as,  to  draw  the   scriptures  to 
one's  fancy. — 33.  To  compose ;  to  write 
in  due  form  ;  to  form  in  writing  ;  as,  to 
draw  a  bill  of  exchange;  to  draw  a 
deed  or  will.— -34.  To  take  out  of  a  box 
or  wheel,  as  tickets  in  a  lottery.     We 
say,  to  draw  a  lottery,  or  to  draw  a 
number  in  the  lottery. — 35.  To  receive 
or  gain   by  drawing;   as,  to  draw  a 
prize.     We  say  also,  a  number  draws 
a  prize  or  a  blank,  when  it  is  drawn  at 
the  same   time. — 36.   To    extend ;   to 
stretch ;  as,  to  draw  wire ;  to  draw  a 
piece  of  metal  by  beating,  &c. — 37.  To 
sink  into  the  water;  or  to  require  a 


certain  depth  of  water  for  floating ;  as, 
a  ship  draws  fifteen  feet  of  water.— -38. 
To  bend;  as,  to  draw  the  bow;  Is. 
Ixvi. — 39.  To  eviscerate  ;  to  pull  out 
the  bowels;  as,  to  draw  poultry. — 40.-f 
To  withdraw. —  To  draw  back,  to  re- 
ceive back,  as  duties  on  goods  for  ex- 
portation.—  To  draw  in,  to  collect ;  to 
apply  to  any  purpose  by  violence. 

A  dispute,  in  which  every  thing  is  drawn 
in  to  give  colour  to  the  argument.  Locke. 
2.  To  contract ;  to  pull  to  a  smaller 
compass ;  to  pull  back ;  as,  to  drain  in 
the  reins. — 3.  To  entice,  allure,  or  in- 
veigle; as,  to  draw  in  others  to  support 
a  measure. —  To  draw  off,  to  draw  from 
or  away ;  also,  to  withdraw  ;  to  ab- 
stract ;  as,  to  draw  off  the  mind  from 
vain  amusements. — 2.  To  draw  or  take 
from ;  to  cause  to  flow  from  ;  as,  to 
draw  off  wine  or  cider  from  a  vessel. 
— 3.  To  extract  by  distillation. — To 
draw  on,  to  allure ;  to  entice  ;  to  per- 
suade or  cause  to  follow.  The  reluc- 
tant may  be  draum  on  by  kindness  or 
caresses. — 2.  To  occasion  ;  to  invite  ; 
to  bring  on;  to  cause. 

Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  his 
negligence  drew  on,  or  his  practices  pro- 
cured, he  levied  a  subsidy.  Hat/ward, 
To  draw  over,  to  raise,  or  cause  to 
come  over,  as  in  a  still. — 2.  To  per- 
suade or  induce  to  revolt  from  an  op- 
posing party,  and  to  join  one's  own 
party.  Some  men  may  be  drawn  over 
by  interest,  others  by  fear. — To  draw 
out,  to  lengthen ;  to  stretch  by  force  ; 
to  extend. — 2.  To  beat  or  hammer  out; 
to  extend  or  spread  by  beating,  as  a 
metal. — 3.  To  lengthen  in  time  ;  to 
protract ;  to  cause  to  continue. 
Thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  finite  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Shak. 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for  ever? 
wilt  thou  lirair  out  thine  anger  to  all  gene- 
rations? Ps.  Ixxxv.  6. 
4.  To  cause  to  issue  forth;  to  draw 
off ;  as  liquor  from  a  cask.— 5.  To  ex- 
tract, as  the  spirit  of  a  substance. — 6. 
To  bring  forth ;  to  pump  out,  by 
questioning  or  address ;  to  cause  to  be 
declared,  or  brought  to  light;  as,  to 
draw  out  facts  from  a  witness. — 7.  To 
induce  by  motive ;  to  call  forth. 

This  was  au  artifice  to  draw  out  from  us 
an  accusation.  Anon. 

8.  To  detach;  to  separate  from  the 
main  body  ;  as,  to  draw  out  a  file  or 
party  of  men.— 9.  To  range  in  battle ; 
to  array  in  a  line. —  To  draw  together, 
to  collect  or  be  collected. — To  draw 
up,  to  raise ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate. — 2.To 
form  in  order  of  battle ;  to  array. — 3 
To  compose  in  due  form,  as  a  writ- 
img ;  to  form  in  writing ;  as,  to  draw 
up  a  deed ;  to  draw  up  a  paper.  In 
this  use,  it  is  often  more  elegant  to 
omit  the  modifying  word.  [See  No. 
*3.] 

DRAW,  r.  t.  To  pull ;  to  exert  strength 
in  drawing.  We  say,  a  horse  or  an  ox 
drawt  well. — 2.  To  act  as  a  weight. 

Watch  the  bias  of  the  mind,  that  it  may 
not  draw  too  much.  jiddittm. 

3.  To  shrink  ;  to  contract  into  a  small- 
er compass.— 4.  To  move  ;  to  advance. 
The  day  draws  toward  evening — 5.  To 
be  filled  or  inflated  with  wind,  so  as  to 
press  on  and  advance  a  ship  in  her 
course ;  as,  the  sails  draw.- — 6.  To  un- 
sheathe a  sword.  His  love  drew  to  de- 
fend him.  In  this  phrase,  sword  is  un- 
derstood.— 7.  To  use  or  practise  the 
art  of  delineating  figures;  as,  he  draws 
with  exactness. — 8.  To  collect  the  mat- 
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ter  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess  ;  to  cause  to 
suppurate;  to  excite  to  inflammation, 
maturation,  and  discharge  ;  as,  an  ep- 
ispastic  draws  well. —  To  draw  bach, 
to  retire;  to  move  back;  to  withdraw. 
— 2.  To  renounce  the  faith  ;  to  apos- 
tatize; Heb.  x. — To  draw  near  or  nigh, 
to  approach  ;  to  come  near.— 7*o  draw 
off,  to  retire ;  to  retreat ;  as,  the  com- 
pany drew  off  by  degrees. —  To  draw 
on,  to  advance ;  to  approach ;  as,  the 
day  draws  on. — 2.  To  gain  on ;  to  ap- 
proach in  pursuit ;  as,  the  ship  drew 
on  the  chase. — 3.  To  demand  payment 
by  an  order  or  bill,  called  a  draft. 
He  drew  on  his  factor  for  the  amount 
of  the  shipment. 

You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expenses  of 
your  journey.  Jay. 

To  draw  up,  to  form  in  regular  order ; 
as,  the  troops  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
palace ;  the  fleet  drew  up  in  a  semi- 
circle.— Draw,  in  most  of  its  uses,  re- 
tains some  shade  of  its  original  sense, 
to  pull,  to  move  forward  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  advance,  or  to  ex- 
tend in  length.  And  Johnson  justly 
observes,  that  it  expresses  an  action 
gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely. 
We  pour  liquor  quick,  but  we  draw  it 
in  a  continued  stream.  We  force  com- 
pliance by  threats,  but  we  rlraw  it  by 
gradual  prevalence.  We  write  a  letter 
with  haste,  but  we  draw  a  bill  with 
slow  caution,  and  regard  to  a  precise 
form.  We  draw  a  bar  of  metal  by 
continued  beating. 

DRAW,  n.  The  act  of  drawing. — 2.The 
lot  or  chance  drawn. 
DRAW' ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 
DRAWBACK,  n.  Money  or  an  amount 
paid  back.     Usually,  a  certain  amount 
of  duties  or  customs  paid  back  or  re- 
mitted to  an  importer  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  his  goods ;  for  instance,  sugar, 
&c. ;  or  a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid 
back  or  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
home  manufactures. — J.  In  a  popular 
or  moral  sense,  any  loss  of  advantage,  or 
deduction  from  profit  or  enjoyment. 
DRAW-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  which 
may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  to  ad- 
mit or  hinder  communication,  as  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle,  or  in 
a  bridge  over  a  navigable  river.     In 


Draw-bridge. 

ttie  latter,  the  draw -bridge  usually  con- 
sists of  two  movable  platforms,  which 
may  be  raised  to  let  a  vessel  pass 
through. 

DRAW-NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching 
the  larger  sorts  of  fowls,  made  of 
pack-thread,  with  wide  meshes. 

DRAW-WELL,  n.  A  deep  well,  from 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord 
or  pole. 

DRAWEE,  n.  The  person  on  whom  an 
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order  or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn ; 
the  payer  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

DRAWER,?!.  One  who  draws  or  pnlls; 
one  who  takes  water  from  a  well;  one 
who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask. — 2. 
That  which  draws  or  attracts,  or  has 
the  power  of  attraction. — 3.  He  who 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money. — 4.  A  slid- 
ing box  in  a  table,  desk,  tVc.,  which  is 
drawn  out  at  pleasure;  one  of  a  set  of 
such  boxes  in  a  case  or  bureau. — Chest 
of  drawers,  a  case  of  sliding  boxes  or 
drawers  for  holding  various  articles  of 
dress,  bed  and  table  linen,  &c. — 5. 
Drawers,  in  the  plural,  a  close  under 
garment  worn  on  the  lower  limbs. 

DRAWING,  Pt>r.  Pulling;  hauling; 
attracting ;  delineating. 

DRAWING,  n.  The  act  of  pulling, 
hauling,  or  attracting. — 2.  The  act  of 
representing  the  appearance  or  fig- 
ures of  objects  on  a  plain  surface,  by 
means  of  lines  and  shades,  as  with  a 
pencil,  crayon,  pen,  compasses,  &c. ; 
delineation. 

DRAWING'-KNIFE,  n.  In  joinery,  an 
edge  tool  used  to  make  an  incision  into 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  along 
the  path  which  the  saw  is  to  follow ; 
it  prevents  the  teeth  of  the  saw  from 
tearing  the  surface. 

DRAWING-MASTER,  n.  One  who 
teaches  the  art  of  drawing. 

DKA WING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  com- 
pany ;  a  room  in  which  distinguished 
personages  hold  levees,  or  private  per- 
sons receive  parties.  It  is  written  by 
Coxe,  withdrawing-room,  a  room  to 
which  company  withdraws  from  the 
dining-room. — 2.  The  company  assem 
bled  in  a  drawing-room. 

DRAWING'-SLATE,n.  Anne-grained 
soft  stone,  pretty  nearly  allied  to  clay, 
slate,  or  argillite,  a  rock  along  with 
which  it  always  occurs.  It  is  some- 
times called  black-chalk,  and  is  used  as 
a  marking  or  drawing  material. 

DRA\VL,w.  t.  [D.draalen,to  linger.]  To 
utter  words  in  a  slow  lengthened  tone. 

DRAWL,  v.  i.  To  speak  with  slow  ut- 
terance. 

DRAWL,  n.  A  lengthened  utterance  of 
the  voice. 

DRAWL'ING,    ppr.     Uttering  words 

DRAWN,  pp~  [See  DRAW.]  Pulled ; 
hauled;  allured;  attracted;  delineat- 
ed; extended;  extracted;  derived;  de- 
duced; written. — 2.  Equal,  where  each 
party  takes  his  own  stake  ;  as,  a  drawn 
game. — 3.  Having  equal  advantage,  and 
neither  party  a  victory;  as,  a  drawn 
battle. — 4.  With  a  sword  drawn. — 0. 
Moved  aside,  as,  a  curtain  ;  unclosed, 
or  closed. — G.  Eviscerated ;  as,  a  drawn 
fox. — 7.  Induced,  as  by  a  motive ;  as, 
men  are  drawn  together  by  simitar 

views,  or  by  motives  of  interest 

Drawn  and  quartered,  drawn  on  a  sled, 
and  cut  into  quarters. 

DRAWN-BAT'TLE,  n.  A  battle  from 
which  the  parties  withdraw  without  a 
defeat,  or  the  victory  of  either. 

DRAWN-BUTTER,  n.  Melted  butter. 

DRAY,  n.  [Sax.  drcege,  L.  trahea,  from 
draw,traho.~\  1. Alow  cart  or  carriage  on 
wheels, drawn  by  ahorse. — 2.  A  sledge. 

DRAY-€ART,  n.  A  dray. 

DRAY-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  for 
drawing  a  dray. 

DRAY-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  attends  a 
dray. 

DRAY-PLOUGH, n.  A  particular  kind 
of  plough. 


DRAZ'EL,  71.  (draz'l.)  A  dirty  woman; 
a  slut.  [  This  is  a  vulgar  word.] 
DREAD,  n.  (dred.)  [Sax.  dreed.  Qu. 
from  the  root  of  the  L.  terreo,  or  that 
of  Sw.  radd,  fearful,  rddas,  to  dread, 
Dan.  reed,  fearful,  Sp.  arredrar,  to  ter- 
rify, or  Ir.  cratham,  to  tremble.  The 
primary  sense  is  probably  to  tremble, 
or  to  shrink.]  1.  Great  fear,  or  ap- 
prehension of  evil  or  danger.  It  ex- 
presses more  than  fear,  and  less  than 
terror  or  fright.  It  is  an  uneasiness 
or  alarm  excited  by  expected  pain,  loss, 
or  other  evil.  We  speak  of  the  dread 
of  evil;  the  dread  of  Buttering;  the 
dread  of  the  divine  displeasure.  It 
differs  from  terror  also  in  being  less 
sudden  or  more  continued. — 2.  Awe  ; 
fear  united  with  respect. — 3.  Terror. 

Sli.ili  not  Ilia  dread  fall  on  you?  Job  xiii. 
4.  Tiie  cause  of  fear ;  the  person  or 
the  thing  dreaded. 

Let  him  be  your  dread;  Is.  viii. 
DREAD,  a.  Exciting  great  fear  or  ap- 
prehension.—  2.    Terrible;    frightful. 
— 3.  Awful;  venerable  in  the  highest 
degree;    as,  dread  sovereign;    dread 
majesty ;  dread  tribunal. 
DREAD,  v.  t.  To  fear  in  a  great  degree ; 
as,  to  dread  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
DREAD,  w.  i.  To  be  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them  ; 
Deut.  i. 
DREAD'ABLE.t    a.    That  is  to    be 

dreaded. 

DREAD'ED,  pp.  Feared. 
DREAD'ER,  n.  One  that  fears,  or  lives 
in  fear. 

DREAD'FTJL.a.  Impressing  great  fear; 
terrible;  formidable;  as,  a  dreadful 
storm,  or  dreadful  night. 

The  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ; 
Mai.  iv. 
'2.  Awful;  venerable. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place  ;  Gen.  xlviii. 
DREAD'FULLY,  adv.  Terribly;  in  a 
manner  to  be  dreaded. 
DREAD'FULNESS,  n.   Terribleness ; 
the  quality  of  being  dreadful ;  fright- 
fulness. 

DREAD'LESS,  a.  Fearless;  bold;  not 
intimidated;  undaunted;  free  from  fear 
or  terror;  intrepid. 

DREAD'LESSNESS,  n.  Fearlessness ; 
undauntedness ;  freedom  from  fear  or 
terror;  boldness. 

DREAM,  n.  [D.  droom;  G.  Iraum.  In 
Russ.  dremlyu,  is  to  sleep.  Some  take 
the  primary  sense  to  be,  to  rove,  and 
the  word  to  be  allied  to  Gr.  fyoftv,  a 
running,  which  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  roam,  ramble.  If  not,  it  may 
signify  to  form  images,  and  be  allied  to 
frame.]  1.  The  thought  or  series  of 
thoughts  of  a  person  in  sleep.  We 
apply  dream,  in  the  singular,  to  a  series 
of  thoughts,  which  occupy  the  mind 
of  a  sleeping  person,  in  which  he  im- 
agines he  has  a  view  of  real  things  or 
transactions.  A  dream  is  a  series  of 
thoughts  not  under  the  command  of 
reason,  and  hence  wild  and  irregular. 
— 2.  In  scripture,  dreams  were  some- 
times impressions  on  the  minds  of  sleep- 
ing persons,  made  by  divine  agency. 
God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream. 
Joseph  was  warned  by  God  in  a  dream; 
Gen.  xx;  Matt.  ii. — 3.  A  vain  fancy  ;  a 
wild  conceit;  an  unfounded  suspicion. 
DREAM,  v.  i.  pret.  dreamed  or  dreamt. 
[D.  droomen;  G.  triiamen.]  1.  To  have 
ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  in  the 
state  of  sleep  ;  with  of  before  a  noun; 
as,  to  dream  of  a  battle ;  to  dream  of 
an  absent  friend. — 2.  To  think ;  to  im- 
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agine ;  as,  he  little  dreamed  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate.— 3.  To  think  idly. 

They  dream  on  in  a  course  of  reading, 
without  digesting.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  sluggish;  to  waste  time  in 
vain  thoughts ;  as,  to  dream  away  life. 

DREAM,  i).  t.  To  see  in  a  dream. 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight.  Dryden. 
It  is  followed  by  a  noun  of  the  like 
signification;  as,  to  dream  a  dream. 

DREAMER,  n.  One  who  dreams. — 2. 
A  fanciful  man  ;  a  visionary  ;  one  who 
forms  or  entertains  vain  schemes  ;  as, 
a  political  dreamer. — 3.  A  man  lost  in 
wild  imagination;  a  mope;  a  sluggard. 

DREAMFUL,  a.  Full  of  dreams. 

DREAMING,  ppr.  Having  thoughts  or 
ideas  in  sleep. 

DREAMLESS,  a.  Free  from  dreams. 

DREAMLESSLY,  adv.  In  a  dreamless 
manner. 

DREAMT,  pp.  (dremt.)  From  Dream. 

DREAMY,  a.  Full  of  dreams. 

DRKAR,f  n.  Dread;  dismalness. 

DREAR,  a.  [Sax.  dreorig,  dreary.] 
Dismal;  gloomy  with  solitude. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound.  Mtltnn. 

DREARIH£AD,t  n.  Dismalness ; 
gloominess. 

DREARILY,  adv.  Gloomily;  dismally 

DREARIMENT.f  n.  Dismalness  ;  ter- 
ror. 

DREARINESS, n.  Dismalness;  gloomy 
solitude. 

DREARY,  a.  [Sax.  dreoriy.]  1.  Dis- 
mal; gloomy;  as,  a  dreary  waste; 
dreary  shades.  This  word  implies 
both  solitude  and  gloom. — 2.  Sorrow- 
ful; distressing;  as,  dreary  shrieks. 

DREDGE,  n.  [Fr.  drege;  Arm.  drag,  03 
in  English.]  1.  A  dragnet  fur  taking 
oysters,  &c. — 2.  A  mixture  of  oats  and 
barley  sown  together. 

DREDGE,  v.  (.  To  take,  catch,  or  ga- 
ther with  a  dredge. 

DREDGE,  !).  t.  [This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Fr.  drogue,  grains, 
dragee,  sugar  plums,  small  shot,  mes- 
lin.]  To  sprinkle  flour  on  roast  meat. 

DREDG'ED,  pp.  Caught  or  gathered 
with  a  dredge;  sprinkled,  as  flour  on 
roasting  meat. 

DREDG'ER,  n.  One  who  fishes  with  a 
dredge ;  also,  an  utensil  for  scattering 
flour  on  meat  while  roasting. 

DREDG'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  re- 
moving mud,  silt,  and  other  depositions 
from  the  bottom  of  harbours,  canals, 
rivers,  docks,  &c. 

DREDG'ING-BOX,  n.  A  box  used  for 
dredging  meat. 

DREDG'ING-MACHINE,  n.  An  en- 
gine used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel 
from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  <tc. 
Such  are  the  spoon  dredging-boat,  and 
bucket  dredging-machine.  For  clear- 
ing the  bottoms  and  bars  of  harbours, 
scouring  basins  are  often  very  effectual. 

DREE,t  v.  t.  [Sax.  dreah.]  To  suffer, 
to  endure ;  as,  to  dree  penance. 

DREG'GINESS,  n.  [from  dreggy.] 
Fulness  of  dregs  or  lees  ;  foulness  ; 
feculence. 

DREG'GISH,  a.  Full  of  dregs;  foul 
with  lees ;  feculent. 

DREG'GY,  a.  [See  DREGS.]  •  Contain- 
ing dregs  or  lees  ;  consisting  of  dregs; 
foul;  muddy;  feculent. 
DREGS,  n.  plur.  [Sw.  driigg;  Dan. 
drank;  Gr.  T;KJ,  T{I/}.J«.  That  which  is 
drained  or  thrown  off,  or  that  which 
subsides.]  1.  The  sediment  of  liquors; 
lees ;  grounds  ;  feculence ;  any  foreign 
matter  of  liquors  that  subsides  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel. — 2. Waste  or  worth- 
less matter;  dross;  sweepings;  re- 
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fuse.  Hence,  the  most  vile  and  despi- 
cable part  of  men ;  as,  the  dregs  of  so- 
ciety.— Dreg,  in  the  singular,  is  found 
in  Spenser,  but  ia  not  now  used. 

DREIN.     See  DRAI.V. 

DRENCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  drencean,  to 
drench,  to  soak,  to  inebriate,  and  dren- 
can,  to  drink,  to  give  drink ;  drenc, 
drench,  and  drink;  G.  triinken,  to  wa- 
ter, to  soak  ;  Sw.  dranchia,  to  plunge, 
to  soak  ;  Scot,  drouh;  W.  trod.  Drench, 
drink,  droicn,  and  probably  dray,  are 
from  the  same  root.  See  DRINK  and 
DRAG.]  1.  To  wet  thoroughly;  to 
soak;  to  fill  or  cover  with  water  or 
other  liquid;  as,  garments  drenched  in 
rain  or  in  the  sea;  the  flood  has 
drenched  the  earth  ;  swords  drenched 
in  blood. — 2.  To  saturate  with  drink. — 
3.  To  purge  violently. 

DRENCH,  n.  A  draught;  a  swill;  also, 
a  portion  of  medicine  to  purge  a  beast, 
particularly  a  horse.  Hence,  a  violent 
dose  of  physic  to  be  forced  down  the 
throat. 

DRENCH'ED,  pp.  Soaked;  thoroughly 
wet;  purged  with  a  dose. 

DRENCH'ER,  n.  One  who  wets  or 
steeps ;  one  who  gives  a  drench  to  a 
beast. 

DRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Wetting 
thoroughly;  soaking;  purging. 

DRENT.f  pp.  Drenched. 

DRESS,  v.  t.  fret,  and  pp.  dressed  or 
drest.  [Fr.  dresser,  to  make  straight, 
to  set  up,  to  erect.  It.  rizzare,  to 
erect,  to  make  straight ;  dirizzare,  to 
direct,  to  address.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  make  straight,  to  strain,  or  stretch 
to  straightness.  The  It.  rizzare  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  ritto, 
straight,  L.  erectus,  rectus,  from  eriyo, 
rego]  1.  To  make  straight  or  a  straight 
line;  to  adjust  to  a  right  line.  We 
have  the  primary  sense  in  the  military 
phrase,  dress  your  ranks.  Hence  the 
sense,  to  put  in  order.—  2.  To  adjust ; 
to  put  in  good  order ;  as,  to  dress  the 
beds  <>f  a  garden.  Sometimes,  to  till 
or  cultivate  ;  Gen.  ii.;  Deut.  xxviii. — 
3.  To  put  in  good  order,  as  a  wounded 
limb ;  to  cleanse  a  wound,  and  to  apply 
medicaments.  The  surgeon  dresses 
the  limb  or  the  wound. — 4,  To  pre- 
pare, in  a  general  sense;  to  put  in  the 
condition  desired  ;  to  make  suitable  or 
fit ;  as,  to  dress  meat ;  to  dress  leather 
or  cloth  ;  to  dress  a  lamp  ;  but  we,  in 
the  latter  case,  generally  use  trim.  To 
dress  hemp  or  flax,  is  to  break  and 
clean  it. — 5.  To  curry,  rub,  and  comb ; 
as,  to  dress  a  horse ;  or  to  break  or 
tame  and  prepare  for  service,  as  used 
by  Dryden;  but  this  is  unusual — 6.  To 
put  the  body  in  order,  or  in  a  suitable 
condition ;  to  put  on  clothes ;  as,  he 
dressed  himself  for  breakfast. — 7.  To 
put  on  rich  garments ;  to  adorn ;  to 
deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  as,  the  lady  dress- 
ed herself  for  a  ball. — To  dress  up,  is 
to  clothe  pompously  or  elegantly  ;  as, 
to  dress  up  with  tinsel.  The  sense  of 
dress  depends  on  its  application.  To 
dress  the  body,  to  dress  meat,  and  to 
dress  leather,  are  very  different  senses, 
but  all  uniting  in  the  sense  of  prepar- 
ing or  fitting  for  use, 
DKESS,  v.  i.  To  arrange  in  a  line;  as, 
look  to  the  right  and  dress. — 2.  To  pay 
particular  regard  to  dress  or  raiment. 
DRESS,  n.  That  which  is  used  as  the 
covering  or  ornament  of  the  body; 
clothes;  garments;  habit;  as,  the  dress 
of  a  lady  is  modest  and  becoming;  a 
gaudy  dress  is  evidence  of  a  false  taste. 
—2.  A  suit  of  clothes ;  as,  the  lady  has 
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purchased  an  elegant  dress — 3.  Splen- 
did clothes ;  habit  of  ceremony ;  as,  a 
full  dress — -4.  Skill  in  adjusting  dress, 
or  the  practice  of  wearing  elegant 
clothing ;  as,  a  man  of  dress. 

DRESS'ED,  pp.  Adjusted;  made 
straight ;  put  in  order;  prepared;  trim- 
med; tilled;  clothed;  adorned;  attired. 

DRESS'F.R,  7i.  One  who  dresses;  one 
who  is  employed  in  putting  on  clothes 
and  adorning  another ;  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing,  trimming,  or  ad- 
justing any  thing. — 2.  [Fr.  dressoir] 
A  side-board;  a  table  or  bench  on 
which  meat  and  other  things  are  dress- 
ed or  prepared  for  use. 

DRESS'ING,  ppr.  Adjusting  to  a  line; 
putting  in  order  ;  preparing ;  clothing ; 
embellishing ;  cultivating. 

DRESS'ING,  n.  Raiment;  attire.— 2. 
That  which  is  used  as  an  application  to 
a  wound  or  sore.— 3.  That  which  is 
used  in  preparing  land  for  a  crop ; 
manure  spread  over  land.  When  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface,  it  is  called  a  top- 
dressing. — 4.  In  popular  language,  cor- 
rection ;  a  flogging  or  beating. — Dress- 
ing of  ores,  the  breakin  g  an  d  powdering 
them  in  the  stamping-mill,  and  after- 
wards washing  them  in  a  wooden 
trough. — Dressing  of  letters,  a  process 
among  letter-founders,  by  which  they 
fit  the  letters  which  have  been  cast  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  compositor, 
by  scraping,  bearding,  &c. — Dressing 
in  masonry,  signifies  the  preparing  of  a 
stone  for  building  in  the  wait,  whether 
by  the  hammer  only,  or  by  the  mallet 
and  chisel,  and  the  rubbing  the  face 
smooth. — Dressing  is  also  a  term  ap- 
plied to  gum,  starch,  and  other  articles 
used  in  stiffening,  or  preparing  silk, 
linen,  and  other  fabrics. 

DRESS'INGS,  n.  In  arch.,  the  name 
given  to  all  mouldings  which  are  ap- 
plied as  ornaments,  and  project  beyond 
the  face  of  the  walls. 

DRESS'ING-ROOM,  n.  An  apart- 
ment appropriated  for  dressing  the 
person. 

DRESS-MAKER,  n.  A  maker  of  gowns, 
or  similar  garments ;  a  mantuamaker. 

DRESS'Y,  a.  Showy  in  dress;  wearing 
rich  or  showy  dresses.  (Colloquial.] 

DREST,  pp.  of  Dress. 

DREOL.  v.  i.  [Qu.  drivel,  or  Ar.  raula, 
to  slaver.]  To  emit  saliva;  to  suffer 
saliva  to  issue  and  flow  down  from  the 
mouth. 

DRIB,  v.  t.  [Qu.  from  dribble,  but  the 
word  is  not  elegant  nor  much  used.] 
To  crop  or  cut  off;  to  defalcate. 

DRIB.f  71.  A  drop. 

DRIB'BLE,  v.  i.  [A  diminutive  from 
drip,  and  properly  dripple.]  1.  To 
fall  in  drops  or  small  drops,  or  in  a 
quick  succession  of  drops;  as,  water 
dribbles  from  the  eaves. — 2.  To  slaver 
as  a  child  or  an  idiot. — 3.  To  fall  weakly 
and  slowly. 

The  dribbling  dart  of  Inve.  Shah. 

DRIB'BLE,  B.  t.  To  throw  down  in 
drops. 

DRIB'BLET,  n.  [W.  rhib.]  A  small 
piece  or  part;  a  small  sum  ;  odd  money 
in  a  sum ;  as,  the  money  was  paid  in 
dribblets. 

DRIB'BLING,  ppr.  Falling  in  drops  or 
small  drops, 

DRIB'BLING,  n.  A  falling  in  drops 

DRI'ED,  pp.  of  Dry.  Freed  from  mois- 
ture or  sap.    [Colloquial.] 
DRI'ER,  7i.  [from  dry.]     That  which 
has  the  quality  of  drying ;  that  which 
may  expel  or  absorb  moisture;  a  de- 
siccative.     The  sun  and  a  nortli-west- 
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erly  wind  are  great  driers  of  the  earth. 
[Better  written  dryer.] 

DRIFT,  n.  [Dan.  drift;  from  drive.]  1. 
That  which  is  driven  by  wind  or  water, 
as  drift  seems  to  be  primarily  a  parti- 
ciple. Hence,— 2.  A  heap  of  any  mat- 
ter driven  together;  as,  a  drift  of  snow, 
called  also  a  snow-drift ;  a  drift  of 
sand.— 3.  A  driving;  a  force  impelling 
or  urging  forward;  impulse;  overbear- 
ing power  or  influence;  as,  the  drift  of 
a  passion. — 4.  Course  of  any  thing; 
tendency;  aim;  main  force;  as,  the 
drift  of  reasoning  or  argument;  the 
drift  of  a  discourse. — 5.  Any  thin^ 
driven  by  force ;  as,  a  drift  of  dust ;  a 
log  or  a  raft  driven  by  a  stream  of 
water,  without  guidance.  —  6.  A 
shower;  a  number  of  things  driven  at 
once;  as,  a  drift  of  bullets.  —  7.  In 
mining,  a  passage  cut  between  shaft 
and  shaft;  a  passage  within  the  earth. 
—  8.  In  navigation,  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  a  ship's  motion  makes  with 
the  nearest  meridian,  when  she  drives 
with  her  side  to  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm.  Also, 
the  distance  which  the  ship  drives  on 
that  line. — 9.  The  drift  of  a  current,  is 
its  angle  and  velocity. — 10.  Among 
ship  carpenters,  the  difference  between 
the  size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into 
which  it  is  to  be  driven,  or  between  the 
circumference  of  a  hoop  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mast  on  which  it  is 
to  be  driven.  —  Drifts  in  the  sheer 
draught,  those  pieces  where  the  rails 
are  cut  off.  They  are  ended  with  scores, 
and  called  drift-pieces.  —  Drift  of  a 
forest,  in  law,  a  view  or  examination  of 
the  cattle  that  are  in  a  forest,  in  order 
to  know  whether  it  be  surcharged  or 
not,  or  whether  the  beasts  be  common- 
able,  &c. — 11.  In  arch,  the  horizontal 
force  which  an  arch  exerts  with  a  ten- 
dency to  overset  the  piers. 

DRIFT,  ».  t.  To  accumulate  in  heaps 
by  the  force  of  wind  ;  to  be  driven  into 
heaps ;  as,  snow  or  sand  drifts. — 2.  To 
float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  current  of 
water ;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern ;  a 
raft  drifted  ashore. 

DRIFT,  ».  t.  To  drive  into  heaps;  as,  a 
current  of  wind  drifts  snow  or  sand. 

DRIFT'ED, pp.  Driven  along;  driven 
into  heaps. 

DRIFTING,  ppr.  Driving  by  force; 
driving  into  heaps. 

DRIFT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  drifting;  a 
drift. 

DRIFT'-SAIL,  71.  In  navigation,  a  sail 
used  under  water,  veered  out  right 
ahead  by  sheets.  It  serves  to  keep 
the  ship's  head  right  upon  the  sea,  and 
to  prevent  her  driving  too  fast  in  a 
current. 

DRIFT'-WAT,  n.  A  common  way  for 
driving  cattle  in. 

DRIFT'-WIND,  n.  A  driving  wind;  a 
wind  that  drives  things  into  heaps. 

DIUFT'-WOOD,  71.  Wood  drifted  or 
floated  by  water. 

DRILL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  thirlian  ;  G.  and  D. 
drillen  ;  Sw.  drilla ;  to  turn,  wind,  or 
twist;  W.  rAiff,a  row  or  drill ;  rhilliau; 
to  drill,  to  trench;  truliaw,  to  drill,  as 
a  hole;  troel,  a  whirl ;  troelli,  to  turn  or 
whirl.  The  Utter  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  roll.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a 
drill;  to  perforate  by  turning  a  sharp 
pointed  instrument  of  a  particular 
form ;  to  bore  and  make  a  hole  by  turn- 
ing an  instrument.  We  say,  to  drill  a 
hole  through  a  piece  of  metal,  or  to 
drill  a  cannon. — 2.  To  draw  on ;  to  en- 
tice; to  amuse  and  put  off. 


DRINK. 


DRIPPING-PAN 


DRIVE 


She  drilled  him  on  to  ft  ve  and  fifty.    [Wo* 
elegant.]  AMiian. 

3.  To  draw  on  from  step  to  step.  [Not 
elegant.] — 4.  To  draw  through;  to 
drain;  as,  waters  drilled  through  a 
sandy  stratum. — 5.  In  a  milit.  sense,  to 
teach  and  train  raw  soldiers  to  their 
duty,  by  frequent  exercises;  a  common 
and  appropriate  use  of  the  word. 
Hence,  to  teach  by  repeated  exercise 
or  repetition  of  acts. — 6.  In  husbandry, 
to  sow  grain  in  rows,  drills,  or  chan- 
nels. 

DRILL,  v.  i.  To  sow  in  drills. — 2.  To 
flow  gently. — 3.  To  muster  for  exer- 
cise. 

DRILL,  n.  A  pointed  instrument,  used 
for  boring  holes,  particularly  in  metals 
and  other  hard  substances. — 2.  An  ape 
or  baboon. — .'J.  The  act  of  training 
soldiers  to  their  duty. — 4.  A  small 
stream  ;  now  called  a  rill. — [Drill  is 
formed  on  the  root  of  rill,  G.  rille,  a 
channel.] — 5.  In  husbandry,  a  row  of 
grain,  sowed  by  a  drill-plough;  also  the 
trench  or  channel  in  which  the  grain 
or  seed  is  deposited. — 6.  A  machine  for 
sowing  seeds  in  regular  rows,  as  a  tur- 
nip-drill. 

DIULL'-BOX,  n,  A  box  containing  the 
seed. 

DHILL'ED,  pp.  Bored  or   perforated 
with  a  drill;  exercised;  sown  in  rows. 
DIULL'-HAR'ROW,  n.  A  small  har- 
row employed  in  drill -husbandry  for 
extirpating  weeds,  and  pulverizing  the 
earth  between  the  rows  of  plants. 
DRILL' -HUSBANDRY,  n.  A  mode  of 
cultivation   in   which    the  sowing   of 
seeds  in   drills  is  adopted   instead  of 
the  method  of  broad-casting.     A  great 
variety  of  machines  is  employed  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture. 
DRILL'ING, ppr.  Boring  with  a  drill; 
training  to   military  duty ;  sowing  in 
drills. 

DRILL'ING,  n.  A  coarse  cloth.— 2.  In 
husbandry,  that  mode  of  sowing  in 
which  the  seed  is  deposited  in  regular 
equidistant  rows  at  such  a  depth  as 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect 
vegetation. 

DRILL'-PLOUGH,  n.   A  plough   for 
sowing  grain  in  drills. 
DRI'LY,  adv.  Without  moisture  ;  cold- 
ly;   frigidly;    sarcastically;   barrenly. 
\See  DBVI.T.] 

DRI'MYS,  7i.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Polyandria,  order  te- 
tragynia,  Linn.,  and  to  the  nat.  order 
Magnoliacese.  D.  aromatica,  found  at 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  furnishes  the 
winter's  bark  of  commerce.  It  is  used 
as  an  aromatic,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  Canella  bark.  [See  CAN- 
EI.LA.] 

DRINK,  v.  i.  pret.  drank  or  drunk ; 
past  participle  drunk  or  drunken.  I  Sax. 
drincan,driean,  drycian;io  give  drink; 
G.  trinken;  Dan.  drihher,  to  drink;  Sp. 
tragar,  to  swallow;  trago,  a  draught. 
The  latter,  and  probably  drink,  is  from 
drawiny;  or  the  latter  may  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  W.  trocni,  or  trofi,  to 
plunge,  bathe,  immerse.  Drink  and 
drench  are  radically  the  same  word 
and  probably  drown.  We  observe  that 
n  is  not  radical.]  1.  To  swallow  liquor 
for  quenching  thirst  or  other  purpose 
as,  to  drink  of  the  brook. 

Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup  ;  -Matt 
XX. 

•2.  To  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess 
to  be  intemperate  in  the  use  of  spiritu 
ous  liquors ;  tobe  an  habitual  drunkard 
— 3.  To  feast;  to  be  entertained  with 


liquors.  —  To  drink  to,  to  salute  in 
drinking ;  to  invite  to  drink  by  drink- 
ing first;  as,  I  drink  to  your  grace.— 

2.  To  wish  well  to,  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  cup. 

DRINK,  v.  t.  To  swallow,  as  liquids ;  to 

receive,  as  a  fluid,  into  the  stomach; 

as,  to  drink  water  or  wine.— 2.  To  suck 

in ;  to  absorb ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  take  in  by  any  inlet;  to  hear;  to 
see ;  as,  to  drink  words  or  the  voice. 

I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye. Pope. 

4.  To  take  in  air;  to  inhale. —  To  drink 
down,  is  to  act  on  by  drinking ;  to  re- 
duce or  subdue ;  as,  to  drink  down  un- 
kindness. —  To  drink  off,  to  drink  the 
whole  at  a  draught ;  as,  to  drink  off  a 
cup  of  cordial. —  To  drink  in,to  absorb; 
to  take  or  receive  into  any  inlet. —  To 
drink  up,  to   drink   the   whole.  —  To 
drink  health,  or  to  the  health,  a  custom- 
ary civility  in  which  a  person  at  taking 
a  glass  or  cup,  expresses  his  respect  or 
kind  wishes  for  another. 

DRINK,  n.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed; 
any  fluid  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach, 
for  quenching  thirst,  or  for  medicinal 
purposes ;  as  water,  wine,  beer,  cider, 
decoctions,  &c. 

DRINK'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  drunk; 
fit  or  suitable  for  drink ;  potable. 
DRINK'ABLE, n.  A  liquor  that  may  be 

drunk. 

DRINK' ABLENESS,  n.  State  of  being 
drinkable. 

DRINK'ER,  n.  One  who  drinks,  par- 
ticularly one  who  practises  drinking 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  a  drunk- 
ard ;  a  tippler. 

ORINK'ING,  ppr.  Swallowing  liquor; 
sucking  in ;  absorbing. 
DRINK'ING,  a.   Addicted  to   an  ex- 
cessive use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
DRINK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  swallow- 
ing liquors,  or  of  absorbing. — 2.  The 
practice  of  drinking  to  excess.      "We 
say,  a  man  is  given  to  drinking. 
DRINK'ING-HORN,  n.  A  horn  cup, 
such  as  our  rude  ancestors  used. 
DRINK'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  fre- 
quented by  tipplers  ;  an  alehouse. 
DRINK'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  drink. 
DRINK'-MONEY,  n.  Money  given  to 
buy  liquor  for  drink. 
DRIP,  i).  i.  [Sax.  drypan,  driopan,  dro- 
pian,  to  drip,  to  drop  ;  G.  triefcn.  This 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  drop. 
Hence  dribble,   dripple,  drivel.      The 
Ar.  has  the  precise  word  tharafa,  to 
drop  or  distill.    Qu.  ffS-,  rahaph,  Heb. 
and  Ar.  to  drop.     The  Persic  has  tir- 
abidan,  to  exude.]     1 .  To  fall  in  drops  ; 
as,  water   drips  from   eaves. — 2.    To 
have  any  liquid  falling  from  it  in  drops ; 
as,  a  wet  garment  drips. 
DRIP,  v.  t.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

The  thatch  dript  fast  a  shower  of  rain 

Swift. 

So  we  say,  roasting  flesh  drips  fat. 
DRIP,  n.   A  falling  in    drops,  or  thai 
which  falls  in  drops.  In  building  avoic 
the  drip  of  your  neighbour's  house. — 
2.  The  edge  of  a  roof;  the  eaves;  the 
corona  of  the  cornice. 
DRIP'PED,  pp.  Let  fall  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING,  ppr.   Falling   or  letting 
fall  in  drops — Dripping  eaves,  in  arch. 
the  lower   edges    of   a  roof  without 
gutters,  wherefrom  the  water  drips  or 
drops  to  the  ground. 
DRIP'PING,  n.   The  fat  which  falls 
from  meat  in  roasting  ;  that  which  falls 
in  drops. 

DRIP'PING-PAN,  'n.  A   pan  for  re 
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ceiving  the  fat  which  drips  from  meat 

in  roasting. 

DRIP'PLE.t  a.  Weak  or  rare. 
DRIPS,  n.  Steps  made  in  flat  roofs  or 

leaded  gutters. 
DRIP'STONE,  ?i.  In  arch.,  a  projecting 

moulding  or  cornice  over  door-ways, 

windows,  &c.,  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

It  is  also  called  label,  and  weuther- 


Dripetout,  Westminster  Abbvy. 

moulding,  and  water-table.     It  is   of 
various  forms,  and  when  a  head  is  not 


Dripstone  ten 
St.  Crow,  Winchester. 


lationi. 

Chmldesley  Corbelt, 
Worcestershire 


used  as  a  termination  or  support,  an  or- 
nament or  simple  moulding  is  adopted. 
DRIVE,  u.  t.  pret.  drove,  [formerly 
drove  ;]  pp.  driven.  [Sax.  drifan  ;  D. 
dryven;  G.  treiben  ;  also  Sax.  dry  fan, 
to  vex;  adrifan,to  drive.  From  the 
German  we  have  thrive.]  1.  To  impel 
or  urge  forward  by  force ;  to  force;  to 
move  by  physical  force.  We  drive  a 
nail  into  wood  with  a  hammer;  the 
wind  or  a  current  drives  a  ship  on  the 
ocean. — 2,  To  compel  or  urge  forward 
by  other  means  than  absolute  physical 
force,  or  by  means  that  compel  the 
will;  as,  to  drive  cattle  to  market.  A 
smoke  drives  company  from  the  room. 
A  man  may  be  driven  by  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  to  abandon  his  country. 

Drive  thy  business;  let  not  thy  business 
drive  thce.  Franklin. 

3.  To  chase;  to  hunt. 

To  drive  the  doer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Chevy  Chate. 

4.  To  impel  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen 
to  move  forward,  and  to  direct  their 
course;  hence,  to  guide  or  regulate  the 
course  of  the  carriage  drawn  by  them. 
We  say,  to  drive  a  team,  or  to  drive  a 
carriage  drawn  by  a  team. — 5.  To  im- 
pel to  greater  speed. — 6.  To  clear  any 
place  by  forcing  away  what  is  in  it. 

To  drive  the   country,  force  Jhe  swains 
away.  Dryden. 

7.  To  force;  to  compel;  in  a  general 
si-use. — 8.  To  hurry  on  inconsiderately ; 
often  with  on.  In  this  sense  it  is  more 
generally  intransitive.  —  9.  To  dis- 
tress; to  straiten;  as,  desperate  men 
far  driven.— 10.  To  impel  by  the  influ- 
ence of  passion.  Anger  and  lust  often 
drive  men  into  gross  crimes.— 11.  To 
urge;  to  press;  as,  to  drive  an  argu- 
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meut. — 12.  To  impel  by  moral  influ- 
ence ;  to  compel ;  as,  the  reasoning  of 
his  opponent  drove  him  to  acknowledge 
his  error. — l.'j.  To  carry  on;  to  prose- 
cute; to  keep  in  motion  ;  as,  to  drive  a 
trade;  to  drive  business. — 14.  To  make 
light  by  motion  or  agitation;  as,  to 
drive  feathers. 

His  thrice  ttriren  bed  of  down.  Sfiak. 
The  sense  is  probably  to  beat. — To 
drive  aicay,  to  force  to  remove  to  a 
distance;  to  expel;  to  dispel;  to  scat- 
ter—  To  drive  off,  to  compel  to  re- 
move from  a  place ;  to  expel ;  to  drive 
to  a  distance. — To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

DRIVE,  ».  i.  To  be  forced  along;  to  be 
impelled ;  to  be  moved  by  any  physical 
force  or  agent ;  as,  a  ship  drives  before 
the  wind. — 2.  To  rush  and  press  with 
violence ;  as,  a  storm  drives  against  the 
house. 

fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  in  a  carriage ;  as,  he  drove 
to  London.  This  phrase  is  elliptical. 
He  drove  his  horses  or  carriage  to 
London. — 4.  To  aim  at  or  tend  to ;  to 
urge  toward  a  point ;  to  make  an  effort 
to  reach  or  obtain;  as,  we  know  the 
end  the  author  is  driving  at. — 5.  To 
aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  at  with  force. 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me. 
Shak. 

Drive,  in  all  its  senses,  implies  forcible 
or  violent  action.  It  is  opposed  to 
lead.  To  drive  a  body  is  to  move  it 
by  applying  a  force  behind ;  to  lead  is 
to  cause  to  move  by  applying  the  force 
before,  or  forward  of  the  body. 

DRIVE,  n.  Passage  in  a  carriage ;  short 
excursion  in  riding. 

DRIVEL, ».  t.  (driv'l.)  [from  the  root 
of  drip.]  1.  To  slaver;  to  let  spittle 
drop  or  flow  from  the  mouth,  like  a 
child,  idiot,  or  dotard. — 2.  T,o  be  weak 
or  foolish;  to  dote;  as,  a  drivelling 
hero;  drivelling  love. 

DRIVEL,  n.  Slaver;  saliva  flowing 
from  the  mouth.— 2.  t  A  driveller;  a 
fool;  an  idiot. 

DRIVELLER,  n.  A  slaverer ;  a  slab- 
berer;  an  idiot;  a  fool. 

DRIVELLING,  ppr.  Slavering;  fool- 
ish. 

DRIVELLING.n.  An  involuntary  flow 
of  saliva  which  happens  in  infancy,  in 
old  age,  and  in  idiocy. 

DRIVEN,  pp.  (driv'n.)  [from  drive.] 
Urged  forward  by  force ;  impelled  to 
move;  constrained  by  necessity. 

DRIVER,  n.  One  who  drives ;  the  per- 
son or  thing  that  urges  or  compels  any 
thing  else  to  move. — 2.  The  person 
who  drives  beasts.— 3.  The  person  who 
drives  a  carriage ;  one  who  conducts 
a  team. — 4.  A  large  sail  occasionally 
set  on  the  mizzen-yard  or  gaff,  the 
foot  being  extended  over  the  stern  by 
a  boom.  Also  the  foremost  spur  in 
the  bulgeways.  —  Driver-boom,  the 
boom  on  which  the  driver  is  extended. 
— 5.  In  machinery,  a  wheel  which  com- 
municates motion  to  another ;  used  in 
composition,  as  in  screw-driver. — 6  A 
substance  interposed  between  the  driv- 
ing instrument  and  the  thing  driven. 
A  cooper  drives  hoops  by  striking  upon 
the  driver. 

DRIVING,  ppr.     Urging   forward  by  j 
force;  impelling;  being  forced  along 
or  impelled,  as  a  ship  by  a  storm  or 
current. 

DRIVING,  n.  The  act  of  impelling.— 
2.  Tendency. 

DRIVING-NOTES.     In   music,   such 


notes  as  connect  the  last  note  of  one 
bar  with  the  first  of  the  following  one, 
so  as  to  make  only  one  note  of  both. 
They  are  also  used  in  the  middle  of  a 
measure,  and  when  a  note  of  one  part 
terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  note  of 
another,  in  which  case  it  is  called  bind- 
ing or  ligature. 

DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  [G.  rieseln.  The  sense 
is  probably  to  sprinkle,  or  to  scatter. 
Qu.  L.  ros,  dew,  and  Fr.  arroser.  See 
Heb.  Ch.  DD-,  rasas,  Ar.  rassa.]  To 
rain  in  small  drops ;  to  fall  as  water 
from  the  clouds  in  very  fine  particles. 
We  say,  it  drizzles  ;  drizzling  drops ; 
drizzling  rain ;  drizzling  tears. 

DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  To  shed  in  small 
drops  or  particles. 

The  air  doth  drizzle  dew.  Sliak. 

Winter's  drizzled  snow.  Sfttttt. 

DRIZ'ZLED,  pp.  Shed  or  thrown 
down  in  small  drops  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Falling  in  fine 
drops  or  particles ;  shedding  in  small 
drops  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  n.  The  falling  of  rain 
or  snow  in  small  drops. 

DRIZ'ZLY,  a.  Shedding  small  rain,  or 
small  particles  of  snow. 

The  winter's  drizzf'/  reign.  Dryden. 

DROCK,  n.  Part  of  a  plough.  [Local.] 

DROG'MAN.     See  DRAGOMAN. 

DRO1L,  ti.  i.  [D.  druilen,  to  mope.]  To 
work  sluggishly  or  slowly ;  to  plod. 
[Not  mu.  us.] 

DROIL,  n.  A  mope;  a  drone ;  a  slug, 
gard ;  a  drudge.  [Lit.  us.] 

DROIT,  n.  (drwa.)  [Fr.]  Right  or  law, 
justice,  equity.  Among  old  law  writers, 
a  writ  of  right,  which  is  the  highest  of 
all  real  writs. — Droits  of  admiralty, 
the  perquisites  attached  to  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  be- 
longing, when  that  office  is  vacant,  to 
the  crown. 

DROLL,  a.  [Fr.  drole;  G.  drollig;  Sw. 
troll,  a  satyr ;  trolla,  to  use  magic  arts, 
to  enchant.  Qu.  its  alliance  to  roll, 
troll.]  Odd;  merry;  facetious;  comi- 
cal ;  as,  a  droll  fellow. 

DROLL,  n.  One  whose  occupation  or 
practice  is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks ; 
a  jester ;  a  buffoon. — 2.  A  farce ;  some- 
thing exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or  sport. 

DROLL,  v.  i.  To  jest;  to  play  the 
buffoon. 

DROLL,  v.  t.     To  cheat 

DROLLER,  n.     A  jester ;  a  buffoon. 

DROLLERY,  n.  Sportive  tricks ;  buf- 
foonery ;  comical  stories ;  gestures, 
manners,  or  tales  adapted  to  raise 
mirth. — 2.  A  puppet-show. 

DROLLING,  n.    Low  wit ;  buffoonery. 

DROLLINGLY,  adv.  In  a  jesting  man- 
ner. 

DROLLISH,  a.     Somewhat  droll. 

DROM'EDARY,  n.  [Fr.  dromedaire ; 
Sp.  dromedario;  Ir.  droman;  Gr.  l*ouui : 
from  swiftness,  running,  Gr.  3ge,ucr, 


Arabian  camel,  with  one  bunch  or  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back,  in  distinction 
from  the  Bactrian  camel,  which  has 
two  bunches.  It  is  more  swift  of  foot 
than  the  camel,  being  capable  of  tra- 
velling upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  a 
day,  and  of  continuing  its  journey  at 
that  rate  for  several  successive  days. 
— 2.  Any  quick  travelling  camel. 

DRO'MIA,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyurous 
decapod  crustaceans,  with  great  and 
strong  claws,  and  found  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates. 

DRONE,  n.  [Sax.  drane,  dram;  G. 
tlrnhne,  whence  drohnen,  to  tinkle,  to 
shake,  to  tingle.]  1.  The  male  of  the 


Dromedary  (Cnmetai  droiuedarius). 

£(*.««,  ifian.     This  explanation  sup- 
poses the  word  to  be  of  Greek  origin.] 
1.  A  species  of  camel,  called  also  the 
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honey  bee.  It  is  smaller  than  the  queen 
bee,  but  larger  than  the  working  bee. 
The  drones  make  no  honey,  but  after 
living  a  few  weeks,  they  are  killed  or 
driven  from  the  hive.  Hence, — 2.  An 
idler;  a  sluggard;  one  who  earns  no- 
thing by  industry. — 3.  A  humming  or 
low  sound,  or  the  instrument  of  hum- 
ming.—  4.  The  largest  tube  of  the  bag- 
pipe, which  emits  a  continued  deep 
note. 

DRONE,  v.  i.  To  live  in  idleness;  as, 
a  droning  king. — 2.  To  give  a  low, 
heavy,  dull  sound;  as,  the  cymbal's 
droning  sound. 

DRONE-FLY,  n.  A  two-winged  in- 
sect, resembling  the  drone-bee. 

DRONING,  ppr.  Living  in  idleness; 
giving  a  dull  sound. 

DRONISH,  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  lazy; 
indolent ;  inactive ;  slow. 

DRONISHLY,  adv.  In  a  dronish  man- 
ner. 

DRONISHNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
dronish. 

DROOP,  t).  i.  [Sax.  drepan;  Ice.  driupa. 
This  word  is  probably  from  the  root  of 
the  L.  torpeo,  the  letters  being  trans- 
posed ;  or  from  the  root  of  drop,  D. 
druipen,  to  drip,  drop,  or  droop.  In- 
deed all  may  be  of  one  family.]  1.  To 
sink  or  hang  down;  to  lean  downward, 
as  a  body  that  is  weak  or  languishing. 
Plants  droop  for  want  of  moisture ;  the 
human  body  droops  in  old  age  or  in- 
firmity.— 2.  To  languish  from  grief  or 
other  cause. — 3.  To  fail  or  sink ;  to  de- 
cline; as,  the  courage  or  the  spirits 
droop. — 4.  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak ;  to 
be  dispirited; 'as,  the  soldiers  droop 
from  fatigue. 

DKOOP'ED, pp.  Languished;  grown 
weak. 

DROOP'ING,  ppr.  Sinking ;  hanging 
or  leaning  downward ;  declining ;  lan- 
guishing ;  failing. 

DROOP'INGLY,  adv.  In  a  languish- 
ing manner. 

DROP,  n.  [Sax.  dropa,  a  drop;  dropian, 
to  drop ;  G.  tropfen ;  Heb.  a?-,  raaf, 
Ar.  raafa,  and  tharafa,  to  drop.]  1. 
A  small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a  sphe- 
rical form,  which  falls  at  once  from 
any  body,  or  a  globule  of  any  fluid 
which  is  pendent,  as  if  about  to  fall ; 
a  small  portion  of  water  falling  in  rain ; 
as,  a  drop  of  water ;  a  drop  of  blood ; 


DROPS 


DROSS 


DKOWNED 
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a  drop  of  laudanum. — 2.  A  diamond 
hanging  from  the  oar;  an  earring; 
something  hanging  in  the  form  of  a 
drop. — 3.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
liquor;  as,  he  had  not  drunk  a  drop.— 
4.  The  part  of  a  gallows  which  sustains 
the  criminal  before  he  is  executed,  and 
which  is  suddenly  dropped. — 5.  Inarch., 
drops  are  small  cylinders  or  truncated 
cones,  used  in 
the  mutules 
of  the  Doric 
cornice,  and 
in  the  mem- 
ber imme- 
diately under 
the  triglypb 

of   the    same  Drop*, « Guttw, 

order. 

DROP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  droplan;  G.  traufen 
or  tropfen.]  1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  in 
small  portions  or  globules,  as  a  fluid; 
to  distil. 

The  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew  ;  Deut. 
xxxiii. 

2.  To  let  fall  as  any  substance;  as,  to 
drop  the  anchor ;  to  drop  a  stone. — To 
drop  anchor,  the  same  as,  to  anchor. — 

3.  To  let  go;  to  dismiss ;  to  lay  aside ; 
to  quit;  to  leave;  to  permit  to  subside; 
as,  to  drop  an  affair;  to  drop  a  contro- 
versy; to  drop  a  pursuit. — 4.  To  utter 
slightly,  briefly,  or  casually ;  as,  to  drop 
a  word  in  favour  of  a  friend. — 5.  To 
insert   indirectly,   incidentally,   or   by 
way  of  digression;  as,  to  drop  a  word 
of  instruction  in  a  letter. — 6.  To  lay 
aside;  to  dismiss  from  possession;  as, 
to  drop  these  frail  bodies. — 7.  To  leave ; 
as,  to  drop  a  letter  at  the  post-office. 
— 8.  To  set  down  and  leave;  as,  the 
coach  dropped  a  passenger  at  the  inn. 
— 9.  To  quit;  to  suffer  to  cease;  as,  to 
drop  an  acquaintance. — 10.  To  let  go ; 
to  dismiss  from  association ;  as,  to  drop 
a  companion. — 11.  To  suffer  to  end  or 
come  to  nothing;  as,  to  drop  a  fashion. 
— 12.  To  bedrop  ;  to  speckle ;  to  varie- 
gate, as  if  by  sprinkling  with  drops; 
as,  a  coat  dropped  with  gold. — 13.  To 
lower;  as,  to  drop  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

DROP,  v.  i.  To  distil;  to  fall  in  small 
portions,  globules,  or  drops,  as  a  liquid. 
Water  drops  from  the  clouds  or  from 
the  eaves.— 2.  To  let  drops  fall;  to 
discharge  itself  in  drops. 

The  heavens  dropped  at  the  presence  of 
God  ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
3.  To  fall;  to  descend  suddenly  or 
abruptly. — 4.  To  fall  spontaneously ; 
as,  ripe  fruit  drops  from  a  tree. — 5.  To 
die,  or  to  die  suddenly.  We  see  one 
friend  after  another  dropping  round 
us.  They  drop  into  the  grave. — 6.  To 
come  to  an  end;  to  cease;  to  be  neg- 
lected and  come  to  nothing ;  as,  the 
affair  dropped. — 7.  To  come  unexpect- 
edly ;  with  in  or  into;  as,  my  old  friend 
dropped  in  a  moment. — 8.  To  fall  short 
of  a  mark.  [Not  us.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots,  Collier. 

9.  To  fall  lower;  as,  the  point  of  the 
spear  dropped  a  little. — 10.  To  be  deep 
in  extent. 

Her  main  top-sail  drops  seventeen  yards, 
Mar.  Dirt. 

To  drop  astern,  in  seamen's  language 
is  to  pass  or  move  toward  the  stern 
to  move  back  ;  or  to  slacken  the  velo- 
city of  a  vessel  to  let  another  pass  be- 
yond her. —  To  drop  down,  in  seamen's 
language,  is  to  sail,  row,  or  move  down 
a  river,  or  toward  the  sea. 
DROPS,  n.  plur.     In  med.,  a  liquid  re 
medy,  the  dose  of  which  is  regulatec 
by  a  certain  number  of  drops. 


DROP'-SERENE,  w.  \gutta  serena.]   A 
disease  of  the  eye;  amaurosis,  or  blind- 
ness from  a  diseased  retina. 
DROP'-STONE,  71.    Spar  in  the  shape 
of  drops. 

DROP'-WORT,  n.  The  name  of  a 
plant,  the  Spirata  Filipendula,  Ico- 
sandria  pentagynia,  Linn.,  nat.  order 
Rosacese,  a  common  British  plant,  a 
species  of  queen-of-the-meadow,  found 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  damp 
meadow  ground.  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort,  and  the  water  drop-wort,  are 
species  of  (Enanthe. 
DROP'LET,  n.  A  little  drop. 
DROP'PED,  pp.  Let  fall;  distilled; 
laid  aside ;  dismissed ;  let  go ;  suffered 
to  subside;  sprinkled  or  variegated. 
DROP'PING, ppr.  Falling  in  globules; 
distilling;  falling;  laying  aside;  dis- 
missing; quitting;  suffering  to  rest  or 
subside;  variegating  with  ornaments 
like  drops. 

DROP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  dropping; 
a  distilling;  a  falling.— 2.  That  which 
drops. 

DROP'PINGLY,  adv.  In  drops. 
DROP'PING-TUBE.  A  glass  tube 
with  a  hollow  bulb  near  its  lower  end, 
which  terminates  in  a  small  orifice: 
when  the  bulb  is  filled  with  a  liquid, 
the  liquid  passes  through  the  orifice  in 
drops. 

t>ROP'SI€AL,  a.  [See  DROPSY.] 
Diseased  with  dropsy j.hydropical;  in- 
clined to  the  dropsy;  applied  to  per- 
sons.— 2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  dropsy;  applied  to  disease. 
OROP'SIED,  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy. 
DROP'SY,  n.  [L.  hydrops ;  Gr.  Hfe*4') 
from  ySar?,  water,  and  u^,  the  face. 
Formerly  written  hydropisy;  whence 
by  contraction,  dropsy.]  In  med.,  an 
unnatural  collection  of  water,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  a 
greater  effusion  of  serum  by  the  exha- 
lent  arteries  than  the  absorbents  take 
up.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  per- 
sons of  lax  habits,  or  in  bodies  debili- 
tated by  disease.  The  dropsy  takes 
different  names,  according  to  the  part 
affected;  as,  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen ;  hydrocephalus,  or  water  in 
the  head;  anasarca,  or  a  watery  swell- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  &c. 
DROSERA'CE-^,  n.  A  natural  order 
of  albuminous,  exogenous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  marsh  herbs,  whose  leaves 
are  usually  covered  with  glands  or 
glandular  hairs.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Drosera,  called  in 
English  Sundews,  more  remarkable  for 
the  singular  structure  of  their  glandu- 
lar hairiness  than  for  the  beauty  ol 
their  flowers.  One  of  the  species  is 
said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  an  Italian 
liqueur,  which  is  hence  called  Rossoli 
otherwise  they  are  of  no  known  use. 
DROS'KY,  w.  A  kind  of  light  four- 
wheeled  carriage  used  by  the  Russians 
[  This  name  is  now  applied  to  several 
kinds  of  vehicles.] 

DROSO'METER,  n.  [Gr.  »e*r«,  dew. 
and  /^IT^»,  measure.]  An  instrument  foi 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  dew  whicl 
falls.  It  consists  of  a  balance,  one  em 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  plate 
fitted  to  receive  the  dew,  and  the  other 
with  a  weight  protected  from  it. 
DROSS,  n.  [Sax.  dros;  G.  druse,  stran- 
gles, glanders;  D.  droessem,  G.  druscn 
dregs ;  perhaps  fromrejec ting  or  throw 
ing  off.]  1.  The  recrement  or  despu 
mation  of  metals;  the  scum  or  extrane- 
ous matter  of  metals,  thrown  off  in  the 
process  of  melting. — 2.  Rust ;  crust  o 
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metals ;  an  incrustation  formed  OM  me- 
tals by  oxidation. — 3.  Waste  ir.atter ; 
refuse;  any  worthless  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  better  part;  impure 
matter. 

The  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean. 

8p9HMF, 

DKOSS'INESS,  n.  Foulness;  rust;  im- 
purity; a  state  of  being  drossy. 
DROSS'LESS,  a.     Free  from  dross. 
DROSS' Y,  a.     Like  dross;  pertaining 
to  dross. — 2.  Full  of  dross;  abounding 
with  scorious  or  recrementitious  mat- 
ter; as,  drossy  gold. — 3.   Worthless; 
foul;  impure. 
DROTCU'EL,t  n.     An  idle  wench;  a 

sluggard. 

DROUGHT,  n.  (drowt.)    Dryness;  dry 
weather ;  want  of  rain ;  thirst ;  want  of 
drink.     [See  DROUTH.] 
DROUGHT'INESS,  n.   (drowsiness.) 

Dryness;  drouthinesa. 
DROUGHT'Y,  a.  (drowt'y.)    Wanting 

rain ;  thirsty ;  drouthy. 
DROUM'Y,fa.  Troubled;  dirty.  Chau- 
cer has  drovy. 

DROUTH,  n.  [contracted  from  Sax. 
drugothe,  D.  droogte,  from  drit/an  or 
drygan,  to  dry.  See  DRY.  This  is 
usually  written  drought,  after  the  Bel- 
gic  dialect.]  1.  Dryness;  want  of  rain 
or  of  water;  particularly,  dryness  of 
the  weather,  which  affects  the  earth, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  plants; 
aridness;  aridity. — 2.  Dryness  of  tho 
throat  and  mouth ;  thirst ;  want  of  drink. 
DROUTH'INESS,  n.  A  state  of  dry- 
ness  of  the  weather;  want  of  rain. 
DKOUTH'Y,  a.  Dry,  as  the  weather; 
arid;  wanting  rain. — 2.  Thirsty;  dry; 
wanting  drink. 
DROVE,  pret.  of  Drive. 
DROVE,  n.  [Sax.  draf;  from  drive.]  1. 
A  collection  of  cattle  driven;  a  num- 
ber of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine, 
driven  in  a  body.  We  speak  of  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  when  a 
number  is  collected ;  but  properly  a 
drove  is  a  herd  or  flock  driven.  It  is 
applicable  to  any  species  of  brutes. 
Hence, — 2.  Any  collection  of  irrational 
animals,  moving  or  driving  forward; 
as,  a  finny  drove. — 3.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple in  motion. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass. 
Dry  den. 

4.  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 
DROVER,  7i.  One  who  drives  cattle 
or  sheep  to  market;  one  who  buys 
cattle  in  one  place  to  sell  in  another. 
— 2.  A  boat  driven  by  the  tide. 
DROVING,  n.  In  masonry,  a  term 
used  in  Scotland  for  tooling. 
DROWN,  v.  t.  [Dan.  drugner ;  Sax. 
adrencan,  to  drown,  to  drench;  from 
the  root-  of  drench  and  drink.]  1.  Li- 
terally, to  overwhelm  in  water;  and 
appropriately,  to  extinguish  life  by  im- 
mersion in  water  or  other  fluid;  ap- 
plied to  animals:  also,  to  suspend  ani- 
mation by  submersion. — 2.  To  over- 
whelm in  water;  as,  to  drown  weeds. 
— 3.  To  overflow;  to  deluge;  to  inun- 
date; as,  to  drown  land. — 4.  To  im- 
merse; to  plunge  and  lose;  to  over- 
whelm; as,  to  drown  one's  self  in  sen- 
sual pleasure. — 5.  To  overwhelm;  to 
overpower. 

My   private  voice  is  drowned  amid   the 

senate.  dddisan . 

DROWN,  v.  i.     To  be   suffocated  in 

water  or  other  fl  uid ;  to  perish  in  water. 

Me  thought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown. 

Shak. 
DROWN'ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  life  by 


DRUDGE 


DRUIDESS 


DRUMMING 


immersion  in  a  fluid;  overflowed;  inun- 
dated: overwhelmed, 
DROWN'ER,   n.     He  or  that   which 

drowns. 

DROWN'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  life 
by  submersion  in  a  liquid;  overflow- 
ing; overwhelming. 

DROWN'ING,  a.  Perishing  in  water, 
as  a  drowning  man. 

DROWN'ING,  B.  That  sort  of  death 
which  u  caused  by  immersing  the  ex- 
terior opening  of  the  respiratory  tube 
in  water  or  other  liquid.  If  the  state 
of  immersion  has  not  continued  too 
long,  it  is  possible  to  resuscitate  a  per- 
son apparently  drowned,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  led  to  careful  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  of  drowning,  and 
also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  seas  and 
large  rivers,  to  the  erection  of  public 
institutions  for  the  resuscitation  of  per- 
sons apparently  drowned.  In  general, 
if  the  body  has  not  been  in  the  water 
longer  than  from  five  to  eight  minute?, 
the  prompt  and  persevering  use  of  the 
proper  means  for  restoring  animation 
will  succeed. 

DROWSE,  v.  i.  (drowz.)  [Old  Belgic, 
droosen.]  1.  To  sleep  imperfectly  or 
unsoundly;  to  slumber;  to  be  heavy 
with  sleepiness. — 2.  To  look  heavy;  to 
be  heavy  or  dull. 

DROWSE,  v.  t.     To  make  heavy  with 
sleep ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 
DROW'SIHED.f  n.     Sleepiness. 
DROWSILY,  adv.     Sleepily ;  heavily ; 
in  a  dull,  sleepy  manner. — 2.    Slug- 
gishly; idly;  slothfully;  lazily. 
DROWSINESS,  n.    Sleepiness ;  heavi- 
ness with  sleep;  disposition  to  sleep. 
—2.  Sluggishness;  sloth;  idleness;  in- 
activity. 

DROWSY,  a.  Inclined  to  sleep  ; 
sleepy;  heavy  with  sleepiness;  lethar- 
gic; comatose. — 2.  Dull ;  sluggish ;  stu- 
pid.— 3.  Disposing  to  sleep;  lulling;  as, 
a  drowsy  couch. 

DROWSY-HEADED,  a.  Heavy;  hav- 
ing a  sluggish  disposition. 
DRUB,  v.  I.  [Sw.  drabba,  to  touch,  hit, 
beat;  traffa,  to  hit,  touch,  reach,  find; 
Dan.  draber,  to  kill;  treffer,  to  hit;  G. 
D.  treffen;  Gr.  T.,,S.,  to  beat;  Sax.  tri- 
bulan,  trifdan;  L.  tribula;  allied  pro- 
bably to  throb.  These  words  seem  to 
be  from  the  same  root  as  the  French 
trouver,  to  find,  that  is,  to  hit,  to  strike 
on,  and  attraper  and  frapper,  Eng.  to 
rap.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  two 
different  roots.  Drubbing  is  a  particu- 
lar form  of  driving.]  To  beat  with  a 
stick ;  to  thrash ;  to  cudgel. 

The  little  thief  had  been  soundly  drubbed 
with  a  cudgel.  L' Estrange. 

DRUB,  n    A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cud- 
gel ;  a  thump;  a  knock. 
DRUB'BED,  j.p.     Beat  with  a  cudgel; 
beat  soundly. 
DRUB'BING,  ppr.      Beating   with  a 

cudgel;  beating  soundly. 
DRUB'BING.n.  A  cudgelling ;  a  sound 

beating. 

DRUDGE,  t>.  t.  (druj.)  [Scot,  druy,  to 
drag,  to  tug,  to  pull  with  force ;  whence 
druggare,  drudging;  Ice.  droogur,  a 
drawer  or  carrier ;  Ir.  drugaire,  a  drudge 
or  slave.  This  seems  to  be  a  dialecti- 
calformof drag, draw.]  Toworkhard; 
to  labour  in  mean  offices ;  to  labour  with 
toil  and  fatigue. 

ID  morrimri.t  did  drudge  and  labour. 

Hudiarat. 

DRUDGE,  n.  One  who  works  hard, 
or  labours  with  toil  and  fatigue ;  one 
who  labours  hard  in  servile  employ- 
ment"; a  slave. 


DRUDG'ER,    n.      A    dru  fee 2.    A 

drudging-box.     [See  DKKDQINO-BOX.] 

DRUDG'ERY,  n.  Hard  labour;  toil- 
some work ;  ignoble  toil ;  hard  work 
in  servile  occupations. 

Paradise   was  a  place  of  bliss.-. \vithnut 
dnuigtrv  or  sorrow.  Locke. 

DRUDG'IKG,  ppr.  Labouring  hard; 
toiling. 

DRUDG'ING-BOX.     See  DBEDQISO- 

BOX. 

DRUDG'INGLY,  adv.  With  labour 
and  fatigue;  laboriously. 
DRUG,  n.  [Fr.  drogue.  In  Dutch,  droo- 
gery  is  a  drug  and  a  drying  place,  so 
that  drug  is  a  dry  substance,  and  from 
the  root  of  dry.  Junius  supposes  it  to 
have  signified,  originally,  spices  or  aro- 
matic plants.  See  the  verb,  to  dry.]  1. 
The  general  name  of  substances  used 
in  medicine,  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
compounded  by  apothecaries  and  phy- 
sicians; any  substance,  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, or  mineral,  which  is  used  in  the 
composition  or  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. It  is  also  applied  to  dyeing  ma- 
terials, and  to  materials  used  in  tan- 
ning and  various  other  arts. — 2.  Any 
commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  or  is  nol 
saleable ;  an  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in 
no  demand  in  the  market.— 3.  A  morta< 
drug,  or  a  deadly  druy,  is  poison. — 4. 
A  drudge.  [Scot,  drug.] 
DRUG,  f.  i.  To  prescribe  or  adminis- 
ter drugs  or  medicines. 
DRUG,  v.  t.  To  season  with  drugs  or 
ingredients. — 2.  To  tincture  with  some- 
thing offensive — 3.  To  dose  to  excess 
with  drugs  or  medicines. 
DRUG'GED,  pp.  Seasoned  with  drugs. 
— 2.Tinctured  with  something  offensive. 
DRUG'GER.t  n.  A  druggist. 
DRUG'GET,  n.  [Fr.  droguet.]  A  cloth 
or  thin  stuff  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and 
thread,  corded  or  plain,  usually  plain. 
DRUG'GING,  ppr.  Seasoning  with  in- 
gredients.— 2.  Tincturing  with  offensive 
matter. 

DRUG'GIST,  n.  [Fr.  droguiste;  from 
drug.]  One  who  deals  in  drugs ;  pro- 
perly, one  whose  occupation  is  merely 
to  buy  and  sell  drugs,  without  com- 
pounding or  preparation.  But  the 
same  person  often  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  druggist  and  the  apothecary. 
DRUG'-MILL,  n.  A  machine  for  tri- 
turating drugs. 

DRUG'STER,f  n.  A  druggist. 
DRU'ID,  n.  [Ir.  draoi,  formerly  drvi,  a 
magician,  a  druid ;  plu.  draoithe;  Sax. 
dry,  a  magician ;  W.  derwyz,  [deru-yth,] 
which  Owen  supposes  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  dar,  dene,  an  oak,  and  gwyz, 
knowledge,  presence.  The  Welsh  de- 
rivation accords  with  that  of  Pliny, 
who  supposes  the  druids  were  so  called, 
because  they  frequented  or  instructed 
in  the  forest,  or  sacrificed  under  an 
oak.  But  some  uncertainty  rests  on 
tliis  subject.]  A  priest  or  minister  of 
religion,  among  the  ancient  Celtic  na- 
tions in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany. 
The  druids  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  &c., 
superintended  the  affairs  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  performed  the  office 
of  judges.  They  had  a  wonderful 
reverence  for  the  misletoe,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  holiest  object  in 
nature,  and  as  a  panacea;  they  likewise 
esteemed  the  oak  sacred.  They  had 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  from  their 
own  number,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dig- 
nity for  life. 

DRU'IDESS,  n.  A  female  druid. 
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DRUID'IC,  )a.  Pertaining  to  the 
DRULD'I€AL,  f  druids;  as,  druiilieal 
circles. — Druidical  circlet  are  usually 
formed  of  large  upright  stones,  and 
consist.in  some  cases,  of  a  single  round; 
in  others  of  several,  and  concentric. 
Nearly  all  examples  but  that  of  Stone- 
henge,  Wiltshire,  are  formed  of  rough 
uuheu  n  stones,  without  imposts. 


Druldical  Circle,  Orkney. 

DRUTDISH,  «.  Pertaining  to  or  like 

druids. 

DRU'IDISM,  n.  The  system  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  instruction  taught  by 
the  druids,  or  their  doctrines,  rites,  and 
ceremonies. 

DRUM,  n.  [D.  from,  trommel;  G.  trom- 
mel;  Ir.  druma;  probably  from  its 
sound,  and  the  root  of  rumble,  Gr. 
/3jiAK»,  L.  frerao.]  1.  A  martial  instru- 
ment of  music,  in  form  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  cords  with 
sliding  knots.  The  cylinders  are  usu- 
ally made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of 
brass.  There  are  three  kinds  of  drums ; 
— the  side  drum,  the  bass  or  Turkish 
drum,  and  the  double  drum,  or  kettle 
drum.  In  arch.,  the  solid  part  of  the  Cor  • 
inthian  and  Composite  capital,  other- 
wise called  the  vase  or  basket ;  also,  the 
upright  part  under  or  above  a  cupola. 
— 2.  In  machinery,  a  short  cylinder 
revolving  on  an  axis,  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  several  small  w  heels, 
by  means  of  straps  passing  round  its 
periphery.— 3.  The  drum  of  the  ear,  the 
tympanum  or  barrel  of  the  ear;  the 
hollow  part  of  the  ear,  behind  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  lat 
ter  is  a  tense  membrane,  which  closes 
the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and 
receives  the  vibrations  of  the  air. — 4. 
A  quantity  packed  in  the  form  of  a 
drum;  around  box  containing  figs;  as, 
a  drum  of  figs. — 5.  Sheet-iron  in  the 
shape  of  a  drum,  to  receive  heat  from 
a  stove  pipe. 

DRUM,  v.  i.  To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks ; 
to  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. — 2. 
To  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drum- 
sticks; to  beat  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  strokes;  as,  to  drum  on  the  table. — 
3.  To  beat  as  the  heart — To  drum  out, 
to  expel  ignominiously. —  To  drum  up, 
to  assemble  as  by  beat  of  drum. 
DRUM,  r.  t.  To  expel  with  beat  of  drum. 
DRUM'BLE.f  «•  «'•   To  drone;   to  be 

sluggish. 
DRUM'-FISH,  n.  A  fish,  found  on  the 

coast  of  North  America. 
DRUM'LY.t    a.     [W.     trom,    heavy.] 

Thick;  stagnant;  muddy. 
DRUM'-MAJOK,  n.  The  chief  or  first 

drummer  of  a  regiment. 
DRUM'-MAKER,  n.   One  who  makes 

drums. 

DRUM'MER,  n.  One  whose  office  is  to 
beat  the  drum,  in  military  exercises  and 
marching;  one  who  drums. 
DRUM'MING,  ppr.  Beating  a  drum; 
expelling  with  beat  of  drum. 


DRY 


DRYER 


DRYOBALANOPS 


DRUM'-STICK,  n.  The  stick  with 
which  a  drum  is  beaten ;  any  thing  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  drumstick. 
DRUN  K,  ;>;>.  and  a.  [from  drunken.  See 
DHINK.]  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  over- 
whelmed or  overpowered  by  spirituous 
liquor;  stupefied  or  inflamed  by  the 
action  of  spirit  on  the  stomach  and 
brain.  It  is  brutish  to  be  drunk. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  ex- 
cess. St.  Paul. 
2.  Drenched,  or  saturated  with  mois- 
ture or  liquor. 

I  will  make  my  arrows  drunk  with  blood; 
Dent,  xxxii. 

Note.  Drank  the  preterite  is  frequently 
but  erroneously,  used  for  drunk,  the 
past  participle  of  to  drink.  The  older 
forms  of  drank,  drunk,  and  drunken, 
are  dronk  and  dronken. 

DKUNK'ARD,  n.  One  given  to  ebriety 
or  an  excessive  use  of  strong  liquor;  a 
person  who  habitually  or  frequently  is 
drunk. 

A  drunkard  and  a  glutton  shall  come  to 
poverty;  Prov-  xxiii. 

DRUNK'EN,  a.  (drunk'n.)  [Participle 
of  drink,  but  now  used  chiefly  as  an 
adjective,  and  often  contracted  to 
drunk.]  1.  Intoxicated;  inebriated 
with  strong  liquor. — 2.  Given  to  drunk- 
enness ;  as,  a  drunken  butler. — 3. 
Saturated  with  liquor  or  moisture; 
drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood. 

4.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  done 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness ;  as,  a  drunken 
quarrel. 

A  drunken  slaughter.  Shak. 

DRUNK'ENLY,  adv.  In  a  drunken 
manner.  [Lit.  us.] 

DRUNK'ENNESS,  n.  Intoxication; 
inebriation ;  a  state  in  which  a  person 
is  overwhelmed  or  overpowered  with 
spirituous  liquors,  so  that  his  reason  is 
disordered,  and  he  reels  or  staggers  in 
walking.  Drunkenness  renders  some 
persons  stupid,  others  gay,  others  sul- 
len, others  furious. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not 
in  rioting  and  drunkennett.  St.  Paul. 

2.  Habitual  ebriety  or  intoxication. — 3. 
Disorder  of  the  faculties  resembling 
intoxication  by  liquors;  inflammation; 
frenzy;  rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenneti  of  the  mind. 
Spenser, 

DRUPA'CEOUS,  a.  Producing  drupes ; 
as,  drupaceous  trees. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
drupes;  or  consisting  of  drupes;  as, 
drupaceous  fruit. 

DRUPE,  n.  [L.  rfrupff,Gr.  8?yriT»)f,  olives 
ready  to  fall ;  Gr.  fyvt,  a  tree,  and  ri*™, 
to  fall.]  In  bot.,  a  pulpy  pericarp  or 
fruit  without  valves,  containing  a  nut 
or  stone  with  a  kernel;  as  the  plum, 
cherry ,  apricot,  peach,  almond,  olive,  <fcc. 

DRUSE,  n.  [G.  druse,  a  gland,  glanders.] 
Among  miners,  a  cavity  in  a  rock  having 
its  interior  surface  studded  with  crys- 
tals, or  filled  with  water. 

DROSED,  a.  Containing  a  druse. 

DRU'SY,  a.  Oasr.)  Abounding  with 
very  minute  crystals.  The  surface  of 
a  mineral  is  said  to  be  drusy,  when 
composed  of  very  small  prominent 
crystals  nearly  equal  in  size  to  each 
other. 

DRY,  a.  [Sax.  dri,  drig,  or  dryg;  D. 
droog;  G.trocken.  See  the  Verb.]  1. 
Destitute  of  moisture;  free  from  water 
or  wetness;  arid;  not  moist;  as,  dry 
land;  dry  clothes. — 2.  Not  rainy;  free 
from  rain  or  mist;  as,  dry  weather  ;  a 


rfry  March  or  April. — 3.  Not  juicy;  free 
from  juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  matter;  not 
green;  as,  </rywood;  dry  stubble;  dry 
hay;  dry  leaves. — 4.  Without  tears; 
as,  dry  eyes ;  dry  mourning. — 5.  Not 
giving  milk;  as,  the  cow  is  dry. — 0. 
Thirsty;  craving  drink. — 7.  Barren; 
jejune;  plain;  unembellished;  destitute 
of  pathos,  or  of  that  which  amuses  and 
interests;  as,  a  dry  style;  a  dry  sub- 
ject; a  dry  discussion. — 8.  Severe;  sar- 
castic; wiping;  as,  a  dry  remark  or 
repartee;  a  dry  rub. — 9.  Severe;  wip- 
ing; as,  a  dry  blow;  a  dry  basting. 
See  the  Verb,  which  signifies  properly 
to  wipe,  rub,  scour. — Dry  goods,  in 
commerce,  cloths,  stuff's,  silks,  laces, 
ribbons,  <Vc.,  in  distinction  from  gro- 
ceries.— Dry  stone  walls,  walls  built  of 
stone  without  mortar.  A  drawing  is 
said  to  be  hard  and  dry  when  its  out- 
line is  too  forcibly  expressed,  meagre, 
and  in  bad  taste;  the  opposite  to  free, 
undulating,  round.  A  picture  is  said 
to  be  dry  in  style  when  its  colouring  is 
meagre  and  ill  arranged,  the  very  op- 
posite to  "the  bloom  of  beauty  and  the 
warmth  of  life  " 

DRY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  drigan,  adrigan,  or 
drygan,  adrygan,  adrugan,  gedrigan; 
D.  droogen ;  G.  trocknen,  to  dry,  to 
wipe;  Gr.  r^vytu:  L.  tergo,  tergeo ;  Fr, 
torcher;  Sw.  torcha.  The  German  has 
also  diirr,  Sw.  torr,  Dan.  tor,  but  these 
seem  to  be  connected  with  L.  torreo, 
Russ.  obterayu  or  oterayu.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  wipe,  rub,  scour.]  1. 
To  free  from  water,  or  from  moisture 
of  any  kind,  and  by  any  means;  origi- 
nally by  wiping,  as  to  dry  the  eyes ;  to 
exsiccate. — 2.  To  deprive  of  moisture 
by  evaporation  or  exhalation ;  as,  the 
sun  dries  a  cloth ;  wind  dries  the  earth. 
— 3.  To  deprive  of  moisture  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  open  air.  We  dry  cloth 
in  the  sun. — 4.  To  deprive  of  natural 
juice,  sap,  or  greenness;  as,  to  dry  hay 
or  plants. — 5.  To  scorch  or  parch  with 
thirst;  with  up. 

Their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and 
their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst;  Isa.  v. 
6.  To  deprive  of  water  by  draining;  to 
drain ;  to  exhaust ;  as,  to  dry  a  meadow. 
—  To  dry  up,  to  deprive  wholly  of 
water. 

DRY,  v.  i.  To  grow  dry;  to  lose  mois- 
ture; to  become  free  from  moisture  or 
juice.  The  road  dries  fast  in  a  clear 
windy  day.  Hay  will  dry  sufficiently 
in  two  days. — 2.  To  evaporate  wholly; 
to  be  exhaled;  sometimes  with  up;  as, 
the  stream  dries  or  dries  up. 

DRY' AD,  n.  [L.  dryades,  plur.  from  Gr. 
t{utt  a  tree.]  In  mythology,  a  deity  or 
nymph  of  the  woods;  a  nymph  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  woods. 

DRYAN'DRA,  n.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs,  with  hard  dry  evergreen  ser- 
rated leaves  and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  Class  and 
order  Tetrandria  monogynia,  Linn,, 
nat.  order  Proteaceas.  The  species 
are  much  esteemed  by  cultivators  for 
their  beautiful  evergreen  leaves. 

DRY'AS,  n.  Mountain  arena,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  Icosandria,  order 
polygynia,  nat.  order  Rosaceae.  These 
plants  grow  on  the  higher  mountains 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

DRY'-BONED,  a.  Having  dry  bones,  or 
without  flesh. 

DRY  DISTILLA'TION,n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  distillation  of  substances 
per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of  water. 

DRY'ED,  pp.  of  Dry.     [See  DRIED.] 

DRY'ER,  TI.  He  or  that  which  dries; 
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that  which  exhausts  of  moisture  or 
greenness. 

DRY'EYED,  a.  Not  having  tears  in  the 
eyes. 

DRY'FAT,  n.  A  dry  vat  or  basket. 

DRY'FOOT,  n.  A  dog  that  pursues 
game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot 

DRY'ING,  ppr.  Expelling  or  losing 
moisture,  sap,  or  greenness. 

DRY'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  exhaust  mois- 
ture; as,  a  drying  wind  or  day. — Dry- 
ing house,  an  apartment  fitted  up  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  drying  calicoes 
and  other  textile  fabrics. 

DRY'ING,  71.  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving of  moisture  or  greenness. 

DRY'ING  OIL,  n.  A  term  generally 
applied  to  linseed  and  other  oils  which 
have  been  heated  with  oxide  of  lead; 
they  are  the  bases  of  many  paints  and 
varnishes.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
they  absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted 
into  a  transparent,  tough,  dry  mass  or 
varnish. 

DRY'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  8{W,  an  oak.]  Frag- 
ments of  petrified  or  fossil  wood  in 
which  the  structure  of  the  wood  is 
recognized. 

DRY'LY,)  adv.  Without  moisture.— 2. 

DRI'LY,  /  Coldly;  frigidly;  without 
affection. — 3.  Severely;  sarcastically. 
— 4.  Barrenly;  without  embellishment; 
without  any  thing  to  enliven,  enrich,  or 
entertain. 

DRY'-MTJL'TURE,  n.  In  Scots  law,  a. 
yearly  sum  of  money,  or  quantity  of 
corn  paid  to  a  mill,  whether  those  liable 
in  the  payment  grind  their  grain  at  the 
mill  or  not.  [See  THIKLAGE.] 

DRY'NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  moisture ; 
want  of  water  or  other  fluid;  siccity; 
aridity;  aridness;  as,  the  dryness  of  a 
soil;  dryness  of  the  road. — 2.  Want  of 
rain;  as, dryness  of  weather. — 3.  Want 
of  juice  or  succulence;  as,  dryness  of 
the  bones  or  fibres. — 4.  Want  of  suc- 
culence or  greenness;  as,  the  dryness 
of  hay  or  corn. — 5.  Barrenness;  jejune- 
ness;  want  of  ornament  or  pathos; 
want  of  that  which  enlivens  and  enter- 
tains; as,  the  dryness  of  style  or  ex- 
pression; the  dryness  of  a  subject. — 6. 
Want  of  feeling  or  sensibility  in  devo- 
tion; want  of  ardour;  as,  dryness  of 
spirit. 

DRY'NURSE,  n.  A  nurse  who  attends 
and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast. — 
2.  One  who  attends  another  in  sickness. 

DRY'NURSE,  v.  t.  To  feed,  attend,  and 
bring  up  without  the  breast. 

DRYOBAL'ANOPS,  n.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  class  Polyan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  Linn.,  and  to 


Drj  olmlanops  Camphora  (Camph^r-treeL 

the  nat.  order  Guttiferso.  D.  Cnra- 
phora  or  aromatica  is  a  magnificent 
fruit  tree  which  furnishes  the  Borneo 
camphor. 


DUB 


DUCHESS 


DUCKING-STOOL 


DRY'-ROT,  11.  A  well-known  disease 
affecting  timber,  and  particularly  the 
oak  employed  for  naval  purposes. 
There  are  a  (treat  many  causes  for  pro- 
ducing this  disease ;  some  of  which  are 
quite  simple;  others  very  complicated. 
One  great  cause  is  the  attack  of  fungi, 
(especially  Memlius  lacri/mans,)  which 
exhibit  themselves  at  first  in  small 
white  points,  and  spread  by  degrees 
through  every  part  of  the  timber,  so  as 
to  destroy  its  elasticity  and  toughness, 
and  render  it  useless.  Damp,  unventi- 
lated  situations,  and  a  subacid  state  of 
the  wood,  are  circumstances  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  development  of  dry- 
rot  fungi.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot, 
but  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Kyan  seems 
to  be  the  most  successful,  in  so  far  as 
dry-rot  is  produced  by  a  fungus.  [See 
KYANIZING.]  Animal  dry-rot  is  also 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  attack 
of  fungi. 

DRY'RUB,  v.  t.  To  rub  and  cleanse 
without  wetting. 

DRY'RUBBED,  pp.  Cleansed  without 

DRY'RUBBING,  ppr.  Cleaning  with- 
out wetting. 

DRYS,  n.  In  masonry,  6ssures  in  a  stone 
intersecting  it  at  various  angles  to  its 
bed,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  support- 
ing a  load. 

DRYSALT'ER,  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or 
dry  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  &c. — 2.  A 
dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products, 
&c. 

DRY'SHOD.  a.  Without  wetting  the 
feet. 

DRY'STOVE,  n.  A  glazed  structure 
for  containing  the  plants  of  dry  cli- 
mates. 

DRY'VAT,  n.  A  hasket  or  other  vessel 
not  holding  water. 

DU'AD,  n.  Union  of  two. 

DU'AL,  a.  [L.  dualis,  from  duo,  two.] 
Expressing  the  number  two.  The 
Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  of  ancient, 
and  the  Lithuanian  of  modern  lan- 
guages, possess  forms  of  the  verb  and 
noun  in  which  two  persons  or  things 
are  denoted,  called  the  dual  numbers. 

DU'ALISM,  n.  [supra.]  1.  The  philo- 
sophical exposition  of  the  nature  of 
things  by  the  adoption  of  two  dissimi- 
lar primitive  principles,  not  derived 
from  each  other.  Dualism  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  adoption  of  two  funda- 
mental beings,  a  good  and  an  evil  one, 
as  is  done  in  the  oriental  religions; 
and  to  the  adoption  of  two  different 
principles  in  man,  viz.,  a  spiritual  and 
a  corporeal  principle. — 2.  In  theol.,  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  that 
only  certain  elected  persons  are  capa- 
ble of  admission  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  that  all  the  rest  will  be  subjected 
to  eternal  condemnation. 

DU'ALIST,  n.  He  who  adopts  the  no- 
tion that  there  are  two  separate  inde- 
pendent principles  in  man. 

DUALIS'TIC,  a.  Consisting  of  two. 
The  dualistic  system  of  Anaxagoras 
and  Plato  taught  that  there  are  two 
principles  in  nature,  one  active,  the 
other  passive. 

DUAL'ITY,  n.  That  which  expresses 
two  in  number. — 2.  Division ;  separa- 
tion.— 3.  State  or  quality  of  being  two. 

DU'ARCHY,  n.  IGr.  >v.  and  ««,,.] 
Government  by  two  persons. 

DUB,  v.  t.  [Sux.dubban;  coinciding  with 
Gr.  TOTTH,  and  Eng.  tap.]  Literally,  to 
strike.  Hence,  1.  To  strike  a  blow 
with  a  sword,  and  make  a  knight. — 


2.  To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  cha- 
racter. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth. 

3.  Among  ship-carpenters,  to    work 
with  an  adze. 

DUB,  v.  j.  To  make  a  quick  noise. 

DUB,  n.  A  blow.  Hence  the  ancient 
mode  of  knighting,  by  a  box  on  the 
ear:  "implying  that  the  knight  was 
then  free  to  maintain  his  prowess,  that 
being  the  last  blow  he  should  receive." 
Dr.  Truslcr.—  \n  modern  times,  the 
blow  is  superseded  by  the  accolade. — 
2.  In  Irish,  a  puddle. 

DUB'BED,  pp.  Struck;  made  altnight. 

DUB'BER,  n.  A  leathern  vessel,  bottle, 
or  jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee, 
&c. — Dubbers  are  made  of  thin  un- 
tanned  goat  skins. 

DUB'BlNG,  ppr.  Striking;  making  a 
knight. — Dubbing  out ;  a  term  used  by 
plasterers,  to  signify  the  bringing  of  an 
uneven  surface  to  a  plane  by  pieces  of 
tiles,  slate,  plaster,  or  the  like. 

DUB'BlNG,  n.  In  ship-carpentry,  the 
act  of  reducing  or  diminishing  a,  piece 
of  timber  by  means  of  an  adze. — 2.  A 
kind  of  greasy  dressing  used  by  cur- 
riers. 

DUBI'ETY,  n.  [Sec  DJODBT.]  Doubt- 
fulness, f Little  used.] 

DUBIOS'lTY,  n.  Dubiousness;  doubt- 
fulness. 

DU'BIOUS,  a.  [L.  dubius.  See  DODBT. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  turn 
or  to  waver.]  1.  Doubtful ;  wavering 
or  fluctuating  in  opinion  ;  not  settled; 
not  determined;  as,  the  mind  is  in  a 
dubious  state. — 2.  Uncertain  ;  that  of 
which  the  truth  is  not  ascertained  or 

known ;  as,  a  dubious  question 3.  Not 

clear ;  not  plain  ;  as,  dubious  light. — 

4.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue. 

In  dubiout  battle.  Milton. 

DU'BIOUSLY.odn. Doubtfully;  uncer- 
tainly; without  any  determination. 

DU'BIOUSNESS,  n.  Doubtfulness;  a 
state  of  wavering  and  indecision  of 
mind ;  as,  he  speaks  with  dubiousness. 
— 2.  Uncertainty ;  as,  the  dubiousness 
of  the  question. 

DU'BITABLE,  a.  [L.  dubito.  See 
DOUBT.]  Doubtful; uncertain.  [Little 
used.]  But  the  derivative  indubitable  is 
often  used. 

DU'BITABLY,  adv.  In  a  dubitable 
manner.  [Little  used.] 

DU'BITANCY,n.  Doubt;  uncertainty. 
[Little  used.] 

DUBITA'TION,  n.  [L.  dubitatto,  from 
dubito,  to  doubt.]  The  act  of  doubting ; 
doubt.  [Little  used.] 

DU'BITATIVE,  a.  Tending  to  doubt. 
[Little  used.] 

DU'CAL,  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  from 
duke.}  Pertaining  to  a  duke;  as,  a 
ducal  coronet. 

DUC'AT,  n.  A  coin  common  in  several 
continental  states,  but  more  especially 
in  Italy.  They  are  either  of  silver  or 
gold :  average  value  of  the  former,  4.9., 
of  the  latter  8s.  sterling. — Since  the 
twelfth  century,  ducats  have  been 
constantly  current,  but  where  they 
were  first  struck  is  uncertain,  and  the 
origin  of  their  name  doubtful.  It  is 
said  they  appeared  earliest  in  Venice, 
and  that  they  bore  the  following  motto; 
"  Sit  tibi,  Christe,  dalus,  quern  tu  reois, 
iste  DUCATUS,"  whence  the  name. 

DUCATOON',  n.  [Fr.  dttcaton;  from 
ducat.]  A  silver  coin  once  common  in 
Italy,  of  the  value  of  about  four  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  sterling. 

DUCH'ESS,  n.  [Fr.  durhesse,  from  due, 
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duke.]  The  consort  or  widow  of  a 
duke.  Also,  a  lady  who  has  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  duchy. 

DUCIl'Y,  n.  [Fr.  ditche.]  The  territory 
or  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  a  dukedom  ; 
as,  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

DUCIl'V-COURT,  n.  The  court  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  in  England. 

DUCK,  n.  [Sw.  ditk,  a  cloth  ;  G.  tuch  ; 
allied  perhaps  to  L.  toga,  and  to  tego, 
to  cover,  or  texo,  to  weave.]  A  species 
of  coarse  cloth  or  canvass,  used  for  sails, 
sacking  of  beds,  ,Vc. 

DUCK,  n.  [from  the  verb,  to  duck.]  The 
anus  of  Linnaeus ;  a  very  extensive  and 
natural  genus  of  water  birds,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  species  or  varieties  of  the  duck, 
some  wild,  and  others  tame.  Wild 
ducks  are  divided  into  two  classes,  sea- 
ducks  and  pond-duclts. — 2.  An  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  resembling  the  motion 
of  a  duck  in  water. — 3.  A  stone  thrown 
obliquely  on  the  water,  so  as  to  re- 
bound; as,  in  duck  and-drake. 

DUCK,  n.  [Dan.  dnhhe,  a  baby  or  pup- 
pet.] A  word  of  endearment  or  fond- 
ness. [  Vuliiar.] 

DUCK,  u.  «.  [G.  due/ten,  and  iauchen; 
D.  duikcn,  pret.  donh,  to  stoop,  dive, 
plunge.  Qu.  Sax.  theachan,  to  wash, 
and  its  alliance  to  tingo  and  dye.]  1. 
To  dip  or  plunge  in  water  and  suddenly 
withdraw;  as,  to  duck  a  seaman.  It 
differs  from  dice,  which  signifies  to 
plunge  one's  self  without  immediately 
emerging. — 2.  To  plunge  the  head  in 
water  and  immediately  withdraw  it; 

as,  duck  the  boy 3.  To  bow,  stoop,  or 

nod, — Duck  up,  at  sea,  a  term  used  by 
the  steersman,  when  the  mainsail,  fore- 
sail, or  spritsail  hinders  his  seeing  to 
steer  by  a  land-mark  ;  upon  which  he 
calls  out,  **  Duck  up  the  clew-lines  of 
these  sails  ;"  that  is,  haul  the  sails  out 
of  the  way. 

DUCK.u.i.  To  plunge  into  water  and  im- 
mediately withdraw  ;  to  dip  ;  to  plungo 
the  head  in  water  or  other  liquid. — 
2.  To  drop  the  head  suddenly;  to 
bow ;  to  cringe. 

Duett  witli  French  nods.  Sfittk. 

DUCK'  BILL,  n.  Ornithorhynchus ;  a 
genus  of  monotrematous  mammals, 
characterized  by  the  form  of  the  mouth, 
which  resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  fresh-water  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Australia  and  V.fti  Die- 
men's  land.  [See  PLATVPUS.] 

DUCK  BILLS,  n.  The  broad  toed  shoes 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

DUCK'ED,  pp.  Plunged;  dipped  in 
water. 

DUCK'ER,  n.  A  plunger;  a  diver;  a 
cringer. 

DUCK'lNG,  ppr.  Plunging ;  thrusting 
suddenly  into  water  and  withdrawing; 
dipping. 

DUCK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  plunging  or 
putting  in  water  and  withdrawing. 

Ducking  WRS  practised  as  a  legal  punish- 
ment among  the  CeltJi:  ami  Franks. 

Dr.  Tnaler. 

In  England,  and  also  in  Scotland,  it 
was  long  used  as  a  punishment  for 
scolds,  and  as  an  ordeal  for  witches  and 
wizards.  In  Britain,  it  was  once  u 
recognised  punishment  for  offences  at 
sea,  and  called  keel-hauling. — which  see. 
Among  Engli>h  seamtn,  to  this  day, 
due/tiny  is  a  penalty  to  which  sailor* 
are  subject  on  passing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  equator  or  tropic. 

DUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.  A  stool  or 
chair  in  which  common  scolds  wero 
formerly  tied  and  plunged  into  water. 
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DUCK'LEGGED,  a.  Having  short  legs 
like  a  duck. 

I  UCK'LING,  n.  A  young  duck. 

DUCK'- ME  AT,     )    n.     The     popular 

DUCK'S'-MEAT,}  name  of  several 
species  of  Lemna,  plants  growing  in 
ditches  and  shallow  water,  and  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  serving  for  food 
for  ducks  and  geese.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  and  order  Diandria  monogynia, 
nat.  order  Fluviales.  The  starry 
duok's-meat  is  a  species  of  Callitrtche. 

DUCK'OY.     See  DECOY. 

DUCK'S'-FOOT,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  plant,  the  Podophyllum;  called 
also  May-apple. 

DUCK'-WEED,  n.     See  DUCK-MEAT. 

DU€T,  n.  [L.  ductus,  from  dtico,  to  lead. 
See  DUKE  ]  1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by 
which  a  fluid  or  other  substance  is 
conducted  or  conveyed.  It  is  parti- 
cularly used  to  denote  the  vessels  of 
an  animal  body,  by  which  the  blood, 
chyle,  lymph,  &c.,  are  carried  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  the  vessels  of 
plants  in  which  the  sap  is  conveyed  — 

2.  Guidance ;  direction.     [Little  used.] 
DUC'TILE.  a.  [L.  ductilis,  from  duco, 

to  lead.]  1.  That  may  be  led;  easy  to 
be  led  or  drawn  ;  tractable ;  comply- 
ing; obsequious;  yielding  to  motives, 
persuasion,  or  instruction ;  as,  the  duc- 
tile minds  of  youth ;  a  ductile  people. 
—2.  Flexible;  pliuble. 

The  ductile  rind,  and  leaves  of  radiant 
gold.  Dryden. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
threads — Gold  is  the  most  ductile  of 
the  metals. — 4.  That  may  be  extended 
by  beating. 

DU€'TILELT,  adv.  In  a  ductile  man- 

DU€'TILENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
suffering  extension  by  drawing  or  per- 
cussion ;  ductility. 

DUeTILIM'ETER,  n.  [Ductility  and 
/j.tr;t*,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  showing  with 
precision  the  ductility  of  metals. 
DUCTIL'ITY,  n.  The  property  of  solid 
bodies,  particularly  metals,  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  being  extended 
by  drawing,  while  their  thickness  or 
diameter  is  diminished,  without  any 
actual  fraction  or  separation  of  their 
parts.  On  this  property  the  wire- 
drawing of  metals  depends.  The  fol- 
lowing is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
of  the  metals  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty in  the  highest  degree;  that  of 
the  first  mentioned  being  the  greatest: 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copperj 
zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  palladium,  cad- 
mium. Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  wire  of  platinum  only 
1 -30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. — 2. 
Flexibility  ;  obsequiousness;  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind  that  easily  yields  to  mo- 
tives or  influence;  ready  compliance. 
DUG'TURE.t  n.  [L.  duco.]  Guidance. 
DUOG'EON,  n.  [G.  degen.]  A  small 

dagger. 

DUDG'EON,  n.  [W.  di/yen.]  Anger; 
resentment ;  malice ;  ill-will ;  discord. 
DUDS,  n.  [Scot,  dud,  a  rag;  duds 
clothes,  or  old  worn  clothes ;  D.  tod,  a. 
rasr,  qu.  tozzi ;  It.  tozzi,  scraps.]  Ok 
clothes;  tattered  garments.  [A vulgar 
word.  ] 

DUE,  a.  (du.)  Fr.  d&  pp.  of  devoir,  L 
debeo.  Qu.  Gr.  tu»,  to  bind.  It  has  no 
connection  with  owe.]  1.  Owed;  tha 
ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another 
That  is  due  from  me  to  another,  whicl 
contract,  justice,  or  propriety  require 
me  to  pay,  and  which  he  may  justlj 


claim  as  his  right.  Reverence  is  due 
to  the  Creator ;  civility  is  due  from  one 
man  to  another.  Money  is  due  at  the 
expiration  of  the  credit  given,  or  at 
the  period  promised. — 2.  Proper ;  fit ; 
appropriate;  suitable;  becoming;  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances ;  as,  the 
event  was  celebrated  with  due  solem- 
nities. Men  seldom  have  a  due  sense 
of  their  depravity.— 3.  Seasonable ;  as, 
he  will  come  in  due  time.— 4.  Exact : 
proper ;  as,  the  musicians  keep  due 
time. — 5.  Owing  to;  occasioned  by. 
[Lit.  us.]— 6.  That  ought  to  have  ar- 
rived, or  to  be  present,  before  the  time 
specified;  as,  two  mails  are  now  due. 
)UE,  adv.  Directly ;  exactly  ;  as,  a  due 
east  course. 

DUE,  n.  That  which  is  owed ;  that  which 
one  contracts  to  pay,  do,  or  perform  to 
another ;  that  which  law  or  justice  re- 
quires to  be  paid  or  done.  The  money 
that  I  contract  to  pay  to  another  is  his 
due  ;  the  service  which  I  covenant  to 
perform  to  another  is  his  due  ;  reve- 
rence to  the  Creator  is  his  due.— 2. 
That  which  office,  rank,  station,  social 
relations,  or  established  rules  of  right 
or  decorum,  require  to  be  given,  paid, 
or  done.  Respect  and  obedience  to 
parents  and  magistrates  are  their  due. 
— 3.  That  which  law  or  custom  re- 
quires ;  as,  toll,  tribute,  fees  of  office, 
or  other  legal  perquisites. — 4.  Right; 
just  title. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  duf... 
I  keep.  MiUon. 

>UE,f  ».  t.  To  pay  as  due. 
DtJEFUL,  a.  Fit ;  becoming.    [Lit.  us.] 
DU'EL"  n.  [L.  duellum ;  Fr.  duel.     In 
Armoric,  the  word  is  dufelt,  or  duvell, 
and  Gregoire  supposes  the  word  to  be 
compounded  of  don,  two,  and  bell,  bel- 
lum,  war,  comhxt.     So  in  Dutch,  twee- 
geveget,  two-fight;  in  G.  zuieihampf, 
id.]     1.  Single  combat ;  a  premeditated 
combat  between  two  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  some  private  dif- 
ference or  quarrel.     A  sudden   fight, 
not  premeditated,  is  called  a  rencoun- 
ter.   A  duel    is  fought  with    deadly 
weapons,  and  with  a  purpose  to  take 
life. — 2.  Any  contention  or  contest. 
DU'EL,  v.  i.  To  fight  in  single  combat. 
DU'EL,  v.  i.  To  attack  or  fight  singly. 
DU'ELLER,  TI.  A  combatant  in  single 
fight. 

DU'ELLING,  ppr.  Fighting  in  single 
combat. 

DU'ELLING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
flighting  in  single  combat.  The  origin 
of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  trial  of  battle  which  ob- 
tained in  early  ages.  This  trial  by 
battle  or  duel  was  resorted  to,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  times,  as  a  sure  means  of  deter- 
mining the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudi- 
cating a  disputed  right.  It  was  thought 
that  God  took  care  to  superintend,  and 
to  see  that  in  every  case  innocence  was 
vindicated  and  justice  observed. 
DU'ELLIST,  n.  One  who  fights  in  sin- 
gle combat. 

The  duellist  values  his  honour  above  the 
life  of  his  antagonist,  his  own  life,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  family.  4non. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules 
of  honour. 

DUEL'LO.t  n.Duel ;  or  rulepf  duelling. 
DCENESS,  n.  (du'ness.)  [See  DUE.] 

Fitness;  propriety;  due  quality. 
DUEN'NA,  n.  [Sp.rfuena.fem.  of  dueno; 
Fr.  duegne  ;  the  same  as  dona,  the  femi- 
nine of  don.    Qu.  W.  dun,  Ir.  duinc, 
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man,  a  person.  See  DON.]  An  old 
woman  who  is  kept  to  guard  a  young- 
er ;  a  governess. 

DUET",       )  n.    [It.  duello,  from  duo, 

DUET'TOJ    two.]     A  song  or  air  m 

two  parts.     A  musical  composition  for 

either  two  voices  or  two  instruments. 

DUF'FEL,  n.    [D.I  A  kind   of  coarse 

woollen  cloth,  having  a  thick  nap  or 

frieze. 

DUG,  ».  [Ice.  degyia.  This  word  cor- 
responds with  the  root  of  L.  digitus, 
Eng.  toe.  Norm,  day,  a  finger,  signify- 
ing a  shoot  or  point.]  The  pap  or 
nipple  of  a  cow  or  other  beast.  It  is 
applied  to  a  human  female  in  contempt, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  used  for- 
merly of  the  human  breast  without  re- 
proach. 

From  tender  d»£  of  common  nurse.  Sprnter. 
DUG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Dig;  as,  they 
dug  a  ditch  ;  a  ditch  was  dug. 
DUKE,  n.  [Fr.  due ;  Sp.  and  Port,  duque; 
Sax.  teoche,  and  in  composition,  toga, 
toge,  as  in  heretoga,  an  army-leader,  a 
general;  D.  hertog ;  G.  herzng ;  Dan. 
hertug  ;  Venetian,  doge  ;  L.  dux,  from 
duco,  to  lead,  as  in  Saxon,  tiognn,  icon, 
to  draw,   to   tug ;   Gr.    vmym.]     1.  In 
Great  Britain,  one  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  nobility;   a  title  of  honour  or 
nobility  next  below  that  of  a  prince ;  as, 
the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or  of  Argyle. 
A  Duke's  coronet 
consists  of  a  richly 
chased  gold  circle, 
having  on  the  edge 
eight  strawberry- 
leaves;  the  cap  of 
D»t.iCon,n,t.          crimson        velvet, 
closed  at  the  top 

with  a  gold  tassel,  lined  with  sarsnet, 
and  turned  up  with  ermine. — 2.  In  some 
countries  on  the  Continent,  a  sovereign 
prince,  without  the  title  of  king;  as, 
the  Duke  of  Holstein,  of  Savoy,  of 
Parma,  &c. — 3.  A  chief;  a  prince;  as, 
the  duket  of  Edom  ;  Gen.  xxxvi. 
DCKEDOM,  71.  The  seignory  or  pos- 
sessions of  a  duke:  the  territory  of  a 
duke. — 2.  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
DULL'BRAINED,  a.  [dull  and  brain.] 
Stupid ;  doltish  ;  of  dull  intellects. 
[See  DULL-BRAINEI>.] 
DUL€AM'ARA,7i.  The  Solanumdulca- 
mara  of  Linn.,  class  and  order  Pentan- 


Bolanum  dulcamara. 

dria  monogynia,  nat.  order  Solanacese, 
a  common  British  hedge  plant,  other- 
wise called  bitter-sweet.or  woody  night- 
shade. The  twigs  havea  peculiar  bitter- 
sweet taste,  and  are  used  in  decoction 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  the  skin. 
DUL'CET,  a.  [Lat.  dulcif,  sweet.]  1. 
Sweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious. 

She  tempers  ilulc.et  creams.  Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear;  melodious;  har- 
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monious;    as,  dulcet    sounds;    dulce 
symphonies. 

DULCIFICA'TION,  n.  [See  DCLCIFY. 
The  act  of  sweetening ;  the  act  o] 
freeing  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acri- 
mony. 

DUL'CIFIED, pp.  Sweetened;  purified 
from  salts. — Dulcified  spirit,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  different  ethers 
as,  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre  and  vitriol, 
hyponitrous  and  sulphuric  ethers. 
DULCIF'LUOUS,  a.  [Lat.  dulcis  and 
fluo.]  Flowing  sweetly. 
DUI/CIFY,  o.  t.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  L. 
dulcis,  sweet,  and  facto,  to  make.]  To 
sweeten ;  to  free  from  acidity,  salt  ness, 
or  acrimony. 

DUL'CIFYING,  ppr.  Sweetening;  pn- 
rifying  from  acidity. 

DUL'CIMER,  n.  [It.  dolcimello,  from 
dotce,  sweet.]  An  ancient  musical  in- 
strument, the  name  of  which  has  been 
used  by  our  Bible  translators  in  render- 
ing Daniel  chap.  iii.  ver.  5.  What  its 
precise  nature  and  shape  was  is  uncer- 
tain. In  modern  times  the  name  is  given 
to  divers  instruments,  used  by  street 
musicians  and  others,  of  various  shapes. 

DUL'CINESS,t  n.  [L.  dulcis.]  Soft- 
ness ;  easiness  of  temper. 

DUL'CITUDE,  n.  [Lat.  duldtudo.] 
Sweetness. 

DUL'CORATE,  t-.  t.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet; 
Low  Lat.  dulco,  to  sweeten.]  1.  To 
sweeten. — 2.  To  make  less  acrimonious. 

DULCORA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
sweetening. 

DU'LEDGE,  n.  In  mech.,  a  peg  of  wood 
which  joins  the  end  of  the  six  felloes 
that  form  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a 
gun  carriage. 

DU'LIA,  n.  [Gr.  W««,  service.]  An 
inferior  kind  of  worship  or  adoration. 
[Nut  an  English  word.} 

DULL,  a.  [W.  dol,  dwl;  Sax.  dol,  a 
wandering;  also  dull,  foolish,  stupid; 
D.  dol,  mad  ;  G.  toll,  and  to/pel,  a  dolt ; 
Sax.  dwolian,  to  wander,  to  rave.  Qu. 
Dan.  dvceler,  to  loiter;  Sw.  dviilias, id., 
or  tlmln,  a  trance.]  1.  Stupid;  dolt- 
ish ;  blockish ;  slow  of  understanding ; 
as,  a  lad  of  dull  genius. — 2.  Heavy : 
sluggish  ;  without  life  or  spirit ;  as,  a 
surfeit  leaves  a  man  very  dull. — 3. 
Slow  of  motion ;  sluggish ;  as,  a  dull 
stream. — 4.  Slow  of  hearing  or  seeing : 
as,  dull  of  hearing ;  dull  of  seeing.— 
6.  Slow  to  learn  or  comprehend ;  un- 
ready ;  awkward;  as,  a  dull  scholar. 
— 6.  Sleepy;  drowsy. — 7.  Sad;  melan- 
choly.— 8.  Gross;  cloggy;  insensible; 
as,  the  dull  earth. — 9.  Not  pleasing  or 
delightful ;  not  exhilarating ;  cheer- 
less; as,  to  make  dictionaries  is  dull 
work. — 10.  Not  bright  or  clear;  cloud- 
ed; tarnished;  as,  the  mirror  is  dull. — 
11.  Not  bright;  not  briskly  burning; 
«s,  a  dull  6re. — 12.  Dim ;  obscure ;  not 
vivid;  as,  a  dull  light. — 13.  Blunt; 
obtuse ;  having  a  thick  edge ;  as,  a  dull 
knife  or  axe. — 14.  Cloudy  ;  overcast ; 
not  clear ;  not  enlivening ;  as,  dull 
weather. — 15.  With  seamen,  being  with- 
out wind;  as,  a  ship  has  a  dull  time. — 
16.  Not  livelyor  animated ;  as,  a  dull  eye. 

DULL,  v.  t.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupify  ; 
as,  to  dull  the  senses. — 2.  To  blunt ; 
as,  to  dull  a  sword  or  an  axe.— 3.  To 
make  sad  or  melancholy. — 4.  To  hebe- 
tate; to  make  insensible  or  slow  to 
perceive ;  as,  to  dull  the  ears  ;  to  dull 
the  wits. — 6.  To  damp  ;  to  render  life- 
less ;  as,  to  dull  the  attention. — 6.  To 
make  heavy  or  slow  of  motion ;  as,  to 
dull  industry. — 7.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish 
or  cloud ;  as,  the  breath  dullt  a  mirror. 


DULL,  t>.  i.  To  become  dull  or  blunt ; 
to  become  stupid. 

DULL'-BRAINED,  a.  Stupid ;  of  dul 
intellect. 

DULL'-BROWED,  a.  Having  a  gloomy 
look. 

DULL'-DISPOSED.a.  Inclined  to  dul- 
ness  or  sadness. 

DULL'-ETED,  a.  Having  a  downcasi 
look. 
DULL'-HEAD,  n.   A   person   of  dul 

understanding ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 
DULL'-SIGHTED,  a.   Having  imper- 
fect sight;  purblind. 
DULL'-WITTED,   a.   Having    a  dul 
intellect;  heavy. 

DULL'ARD,  a.  Doltish ;  stupid. 
DULL'ARD,   n.   A  stupid  person;  a 
dolt;  a  blockhead;  a  dunce. 
DULL'ED,  pp.  Made  dull;  blunted. 
DULL'ER,  ».  That  which  makes  dull. 
DULL'ING,  ppr.  Making  dull. 
DUL'NESS,  K.   Stupidity;  slowness  of 
comprehension ;  weakness  of  intellect 
indocility ;  as,  the  dulness  of  a  student 
— 2.  Want  of  quick  perception  or  eager 
desire — 3.  Heaviness ;  drowsiness ;  in- 
clination to  sleep. — 4.  Heaviness;  dis- 
inclination  to   motion.  —  5.   Sluggish- 
ness; slowness. — 6.  Dimness;  want  of 
clearness    or    lustre.  —  7.    Bluntness; 
want  of  edge. — 8.  Want  of  brightness 
or  vividness ;  as,  dulness  of  colour. 
DUL'LY,  adv.  Stupidly;  slowly;  slug- 
gishly ;  without  life  or  spirit. 
DULOe'RACT,    n.    [Gr.    a«rt«,    and 

xfecna.]  Predominance  of  slaves. 
DULSE,  n.  A  kind  of  sea-weed,  Rho- 
domenia  palmata,  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  as  an  edible. 
DU'LY,  adv.  [from  due.]  Properly; 
fitly ;  in  a  suitable  or  becoming  man- 
ner; as,  let  the  subject  be  duly  con- 
sidered.— 2.  Regularly;  at  the  proper 
time ;  as,  a  man  duly  attended  church 
with  his  family. 

DUMB,  a.  (dum.)  [Sax.  dumb;  G.  dumm; 
Heb.  Ch.  on,  dum,  to  be  silent;  Ar. 
dauma,  to  continue  or  be  permanent, 
to  appease,  to  quiet.]  1.  Mute ;  silent ; 
not  speaking. 

I  was  dumb   with  silence ;    I  held  my 
peace ;  Fs.  xxxix. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech ; 
unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds ;  as, 
the  dumb  brutes.  There  are  various 
institutions  in  this  country,  where  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  communicate  their  ideas 
by  means  of  signs. — 3.  Mute;  not 
using  or  accompanied  with  speech; 
as,  a  dumb  show ;  dumb  signs.  —  To 
strike  dumb,  is  to  confound;  to  as- 
tonish; to  render  silent  by  astonish- 
ment ;  or  it  may  be 
to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  speech. 
DUMB,  ».  t.  To  si- 
lence. 

DUMB'-BELLS,  n. 
Weights  swung  in 
the  hands  for  exer- 
cise. 

DUMBERCANE,n.  Dumb-Bell. 
A  plant,  the  Caladium  seguinum  of  the 
West  Indies,  so  called  from  its  acridity 
causing  swelling  of  the  tongue  when 
chewed,  and  destroying  the  power  of 
speech. 

DUMB'LT,  adv.  (dumly.)    Mutely;  si- 
lently; without  words  or  speech. 
DUMB'NESS,  n.    (dum'ness.)     Mute- 
ness;  silence  or  holding   the  peace; 
omission  of  speech.     This  is  voluntary 
dumbness. — 2.  Incapacity  to  speak;  in- 
ability to  articulate  sounds.     This  is 
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involuntary  dumbness.  The  most  gen- 
eral and  frequently  the  sole  cause  of 
dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  [See  DEAFNESS]  ;  language 
being  originally  acquired  by  imitating 
articulate  sounds.  Persons  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  are  often  found 
to  possess  the  organs  of  speech  in  such 
perfection,  that  nothing  further  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  make  them  articu- 
late, than  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
these  organs.  Such  persons  are  more 
properly  called  deaf-mutes,  than  deaf 
and  dumb  persons. 

DUM'FOUND,  p.  t.  To  strike  dumb; 
to  confuse.     [A  low  word.] 
DUMFOUND'ER,  v.  t.  To  confuse,  to 

stupify,  to  stun.     [Scotch.] 
DUM'MERER,f   "•    One   who   feigns 

dumbness. 

DUM'MY,  n.  One  who  is  dumb.— 2. 
The  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when 
three  persons  play  at  whist,  fi'ote. 
This  word  is  used  in  low  or  very  fa- 
miliar language. 

DU'MOUS,  or  DUMO'SE,  a.  [L.  du- 
mosus,  from  dumus,  a  bush.]  In  bol., 
having  a  compact  bushy  form.  —  2. 
Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 
DUMP,  n.  [from  the  root  of  dumb;  D. 
dom;  G.  dumm.]  1.  A  dull  gloomy 
state  of  the  mind;  sadness;  melan- 
choly; sorrow;  heaviness  of  heart. 

In  doleful  dtimpt.  Gay. 

2.   Absence   of    mind;    revery. — 3.  A 
melancholy  tune  or  air. 
DUMP,   n.  A   clumsy   leaden   counter 
used  by  boys  at  chuck  farthing. 
DUMP'ISH,  a.  Dull;  stupid;  sad;  me- 
lancholy; depressed  in  spirits;  as,  he 
lives  a  dumpish  life. 
DUMP'ISHLY,  adv.  In  a  moping  man- 
ner. 
DUMP'ISHNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 

dull,  heavy,  and  moping. 
DUMP'LING,  n.  [from  dump.]     A  kind 
of  pudding  or  mass  of  boiled  paste,  with 
or  without  fruit  in  it.     Thus,  there  are 
suet,  yeast,  apple,  currant,  Norfolk,  and 
several  other  dumplings. 
DUMPS,  n.  plur.  Melancholy;  gloom. 
DUMP'Y,  a.  Short  and  thick. 
DUN,  a.  [Sax.  dunn;  W.  dwn;  Ir.  donn; 
qu.  tan,  tawny.]     1.  Of  a  dark  colour; 
of  a  colour  partaking  of  a  brown  and 
black ;  of  a  dull  brown  colour ;  swarthy. 
2.  Dark;  gloomy. 

lu  the  dun  air  sublime.  Milton. 

DUN,  v.  t.  To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  manner 
to  give  them  a  dun  colour.  [See  DUN- 
NINO.] 

DUN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ill/mm,  to  clamour,  to 
din.  See  DIN.  Qu.  Gr.  t,,u>.]  1.  Li- 
terally, to  clamour  for  payment  of  a 
debt.  Hence,  to  urge  for  payment;  to 
demand  a  debt  in  a  pressing  manner ; 
to  urge  for  payment  with  importunity. 
But  in  common  usage,  dun  is  often 
used  in  a  milder  sense,  and  signifies  to 
call  for,  or  ask  for  payment. — 2.  To 
urge  importunately,  in  a  general  sense, 
but  not  an  elegant  word. 
)UN,  n.  An  importunate  creditor  who 
urges  for  payment. — 2.  An  urgent  re- 
quest or  demand  of  payment  in  writ- 
ing; as,  he  sent  his  debtor  a  dun. — 3. 
An  eminence  or  mound.  [See  Doww 
and  TOWN.] 

DUNCE,  n.  (duns.)  [G.  duns]  A  per- 
son of  weak  intellects;  a  dullard;  a 
dolt;  a  thick-skull. 

I  never  knew  this  town  without  dunm 
of  figure.  Stcift. 

"  Jounce  is  said  by  Johrfson  to  be  a 
word  of  unknown  etymology.  Stani- 
hurst  explains  it.  The  term  Dui.e 
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from  Scotui,  'so  famous  for  his  subtill 
quiddities,'  he  says, '  is  so  trivial  and 
common  in  all  schools,  that  whoso  sur- 
passeth  others  either  in  cavilling  so- 
phiatrie,  or  subtill  philosophic,  is  forth- 
with nicknamed  a  Duns.'  This,  he  tells 
us  in  the  margin,  is  the  reason  '  why 
schoolmen  are  called  Dtmses.'  (De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  2.)  The  word 
easily  passed  into  a  term  of  scorn,  just 
as  a  blockhead  is  called  Solomon;  a 
bully,  Hector;  and  as  Moses  is  the  vul- 
gar name  of  contempt  for  a  Jew." — 
Dr.  Southey's  Omniana,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
OUN'CERY,  n.  Dulness;  stupidity. 
DUN'  CIFY.t  v.  t.  To  make  stupid  in 
intellect. 

DUN'  CISH,  a.  Like  a  dunce;  sottish. 
DUN'DER,  n.  [Sp.  redundar,  to  over- 
flow;   L.   redundo.]      Lees;   dregs;  a 
word  used  in  Jamaica. 

The  use  of  dander  in  the  making  of  rum 
answer  t  the  purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  flour.    Edwardi,   Wett  Indiel. 
DUN'DERPATE,      or      DUN'DER- 
HEAD,  n.  A  dunce ;  a  dull  head. 
DUNE,  n.  A  hill.   [See  DOWN.]— Dune 
is  the  same  as  the  Celtic  dan,  a  hill  or 
eminence,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
positio  n  of  the  names  of  several  places, 
as  Dunbar,  Dundee,  Dunkeld,  Dun- 
ottar,  ic. — 2.  A  circular  building  with 
a  hernia  pherical  or  conical  roof  formed 
of  rough  stones  without  cement. 
DUN'-FISH,  n.  Codfish  cured  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.     [See  DUNNING.] 
DUNG,  n.  [Sax.  dung,  or  dincg,  or  dinig  ; 
G.  dung,  diinger.]     The  excrement  of 
animals. 

DUNG,  ».  t.  To  manure  with  dung 
DUNG,  r.  t.  To  void  excrement. 
DUNG'ED,  pp.  Manured  with  dung. 
DUN'GEON,  n.  [Fr.  dongeon,  or  don- 
jon, a  tower  or  platform  in  the  midst  of 
a  castle,  a  turret  or  closet  on  the  top 
of  a  hon  se.     In  one  Armoric  dialect  it 
is  domjou,  and  Gregoire  suggests  that 
it  is  compounded  of  dom,  lord  or  chief, 
and  jou,  Jupiter,  Jove,  an  elevated  or 
chief  tower  consecrated  to  Jupiter; 
but  qu.     In  Scotch,  it  is  written  doun- 
geoun,  and  denotes  the  keep  or  strongest 
tower  of  a  fortress,  or  an  inner  tower 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.     To  this  tower, 
in   cases   of  emergency,  the  besieged 
retreated,  and  there  made  their  last 
efforts  of  defence.    It  was  also  used  for 
confining  prisoners,  and  hence  its  appli- 
cation to  prisons  of  eminent  strength.] 

1.  A  close  prison;  or  a  deep,  dark  place 
of  con  inement. 

And  in  a  dungeon  deep.  Spenter. 

Tliey  brought  Joseph  hastily  out  of  the 
iungeon  t  Gen.  xli. 

2.  A  subterraneous  place  of  close  con- 
finement. 

DUN'GEON,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

DUN'GEONED,  pp.  Confined  in  a 
dungeon. 

DUNG'FORK,  n.  A  fork  used  to  throw 
dung  from  a  stable  or  into  a  cart,  or  to 
spread  it  over  land. 

DUNG'HILL,  n.  A  heap  of  dung.— 2.  A 
mean  or  vile  abode. — 3.  Any  mean  sit- 
uation or  condition. 

He  lirteth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill; 
1  Sam.  H. 

4.f   A  term   of  reproach  for  a  man 
meanly  born. 

DUNG'HILL,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dung- 
hill; mean;  low;  base;  vile. 
DUNG'ING,  n    In  calico-printing,  the 
application  of  a  bath  of  cow-dung,  dif- 
fused through  hot  water,  to   cotton 


goods  in  a  particular  stage  of  the  man- 
ufacture. 

DUNG'Y,  a.  Full  of  dung;  filthy ;  vile. 

DUNG'YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure 
where  dung  is  collected. 

DUNIWAS'SAL,  n.  [Gael,  duine  and 
vasal.]  A  nobleman,  a  yeoman,  a  gen- 
tleman of  secondary  rank  among  the 
Highlanders,  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank. 
[Scotch.] 

DUN'LIN,  n.  A  fowl,  a  species  of  sand- 
piper,— which  see. 
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DUN'NAGE,  n.  Fagots,boughs,or  loose 
wood  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to 
raise  heavy  goods  above  the  bottom. 
DUN'NED,  pp.  [from  dun.]   Importun- 
ed to  pay  a  debt;  urged. 
DUN'NER,  n.  [from  dun.]     One  em- 
ployed in  soliciting  the   payment   of 
debts. 

DUN'NING,  ppr.  [from  dun.]  Urging 
for  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  grant 
of  some  favour,  or  for  the  obtaining 
of  any  request ;  importuning. 
DUN'NING,  ppr.  or  n.  [from  dun,  a 
colour.]  In  America,  the  operation  of 
curing  codfish,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  it  a  particular  colour  and  quality. 
Fish  for  dunning  are  caught  early  in 
spring,  and  often  in  February.  At  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  cod  are  taken  in  deep 
water,  split  and  slack-salted;  then  laid 
in  a  pile  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a 
dark  store,  covered,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time,  with  salt  hay  or  eel- 
grass,  and  pressed  with  some  weight. 
In  April  or  May,  they  are  opened  and 
piled  again  as  close  as  possible  in  the 
same  dark  store,  till  July  or  August, 
when  they  are  fit  for  use. 
DUN'NISH.a.  Inclined  to  a  dun  colour ; 
somewhat  dun. 

DUN'NY,  a.  Deaf;  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion.    [Local.] 

DU'O,  n.  [L.two.]  A  song  in  two  parts. 
DUODECAHE'DRAL,  )  See  DODEC- 
DUODECAHE'DRON, )  AHEDKAL, 

DODECAHEDRON. 

DUODEC'IMALS,orDUODEC'IMAL 
MULTIPLICATION,  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  arithmetical  method  of  as- 
certaining the  number  of  square  feet 
and  square  inches  in  a  rectangular  area 
or  surface,  whose  sides  are  given  in 
feet  and  inches.  It  is  used  by  artificers 
DUODEC'IMFID,  a.  [L.  duodecim 
twelve,  and  findo,  to  cleave.]  Dividec 
into  twelve  parts. 

DUODEC'IMO,  a.   [Lai.  duodecim 
twelve.]       Having    or    consisting    o 
twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  book  o: 
duodecimo  form  or  size. 
DUODEC'IMO,  n.  A  book  in  which  a 

sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 
DUODEC'UPLE,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  am 
decuplus,     tenfold.]        Consisting     o 

DUODE'NARY    ARITHMETIC,    n 
That  system  in  which  the  local  valu 
of  the  figures  increases  in  a  twelvefol 
proportion  from  right  to  left,  instead 
of  the  tenfold  proportion  in  the  com- 
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mon  ordinary  arithmetic. — Duodenary 
scale,  or  Duodecimal  scale  of  notation, 
that  in  which  the  local  value  of  the 
digits  increases  in  a  twelvefold  pro- 
portion from  right  to  left. 
DUODE'NUM,  TI.  [L.]  The  first  of 
the  small  intestines;  the  twelve-inch 
intestine. 

DUOHTERAL,  a.  [L.  duo,  and  litera, 
a  letter.]      Consisting  of  two  letters 
only ;  biliteral. 
DUP.f  "•  t.  To  open. 
DUPE,  n.  [Fr.  dupe.     See  the  Verb.]  A 
person  who  is  deceived ;  or  one  easily 
led  astray  by  his  credulity ;  as,  the  dupe 
of  a  party. 

DUPE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  duper;  Sw.  tubba.  Qu. 
Sp.  and  Port,  estafar.]     Tc  deceive;  to 
trick;  to  mislead  by  imposing  on  one's 
credulity ;  as,  to  be  duped  by  flattery. 
DCPEABLE,  a.  That  can  be  duped. 
DOPED,  pp.  Deceived;  tricked. 
DCPERY,  n.   The  art  or  practice  of 

duping. 

DOPING,  ppr.  Tricking;  cheating. 
DU'PION,  n.  A  double  cocoon,  formed 
by  two  or  more  silk-worms. 
DU'PLE,  a.    [L.   duplus.]     Double.— 
Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,8  to  4,  &c. 
— Sub-duple  ratio  is  the  reverse,  or  as 
1  to  2,  4  to  8,  <kc. 

DU'PLICATE,  a.  [L.  duplicates,  from 
duplico,  to  double,  from  duplex,  double, 
twofold;  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold. 
See  DOUBLE.]  Double;  twofold. — 
Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  is  the 
proportion  or  ratio  of  squares.  Thus 
in  geometrical  proportion,  the  first 
term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second, 
or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of  the 
second.  Thus  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio 
of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4, 
or  as  the  square  of  2  is  to  the  square 
of  4 ;  also  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b, 
is  the  ratio  of  aa  to  bb  or  of  a1  to  b1 . 
DU'PLICATE,  7i.  Another  correspond- 
ing to  the  first ;  or  a  second  thing  of 
the  same  kind 2.  A  copy ;  a  trans- 
cript. Thus  a  second  letter  or  bill  of 
exchange  exactly  like  the  first  is  called 
a  duplicate. 
DU'PLICATE,  w.  t.  [L.  duplico.}  To 

double ;  to  fold. 

DU'PLICATED,  pp.  Made  double 
DUPLICATING, ppr.  Making  double; 
folding. 

DUPLICATION,  n.  The  act  of  dou- 
bling ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number 
by  2. — Duplication  of  the  cube,  in  math. 
a  problem  for  determining  the  side  of 
a  cube  which  shall  be  double  in  solidity 
to  a  given  cube. — 2.  A  folding;  a  dou- 
bling; also,  a  fold;  as,  the  duplication 
of  a  membrane. 

DU'PLICATURE,  n.  A  doubling;  a 
fold.  In  aunt.,  the  fold  of  a  membrane 
or  vessel. 

DUPLIC'ITY,  71.  [Fr.  duplicite ;  Sp. 
duplicidad;  It.  duplicita;  from  L.  du- 
plex, double.]  1.  Doubleness;  the 
number  two. — 2.  Doubleness  of  heart 
or  speech ;  the  act  or  practice  of  ex- 
hibiting a  different  or  contrary  con- 
duct, or  uttering  different  or  contrary 
sentiments,  at  different  times,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  thing ;  or  the  act  of 
dissembling  one's  real  opinions  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  them  and  mis- 
leading persons  in  the  conversation  and 
intercourse  of  life;  double-dealing ;  dis- 
simulation ;  deceit.— 3.  In  law,  dupli- 
city is  the  pleading  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct matters  or  single  pleas. 
DUP'PER,  or  DUB'BER,  n.  A  globu- 
lar short-necked  vessel  made  of  buf- 
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falo's  hide,  in  which  castor  oil  is  im- 
ported from  India.  Each  dupper  holds 
about  80  Ibs.  of  oil. 

DURABILITY,  n.  [See  DURABLE.] 
The  power  of  lasting  or  continuing,  in 
any  given  state,  without  perishing;  as, 
the  durability  of  cedar  or  oak  timber; 
the  durability  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  very  limited. 

DU'RABLE.a.lL.  durabilis,from  duro, 
to  last,  durus,  hard;  W.  dur,  steel; 
duraw,  to  harden.]  Having  the  quality 
of  lasting  or  continuing  long  in  being, 
without  perishing  or  wearing  out ;  as, 
durable  timber;  durable  cloth;  durable 
happiness. 

DU'RABLENESS,  n.  Power  of  lasting; 
durability ;  as,  the  durableness  of  honest 
fame. 

DU'RABLY,  adv.  In  a  lasting  manner; 
with  long  continuance. 
Dura  mater.  [L.]  The  outer  membrane 
of  the  brain ;  so  named  from  its  hard- 
ness compared  with  the  membrane 
which  lies  under  it,  called  pia  mater, 
and  which  also  surrounds  the  brain. 
Both  these  membranes  receive  the 
name  of  mater  (mother),  from  an  old 
notion  that  they  were  the  mothers  of 
all  other  membranes,  or  because  they 
protected  the  brain. 

DURA'MEN,  7i.  The  name  given  by 
physiologists  to  the  central  wood  or 
heartwood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogen- 
ous tree.  It  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
wood,  and  called  by  ship-carpenters 
the  spine. 

DU'RANCE,  n.  [from  Fr.  dur,  durer, 
L.  duro.]  1.  Imprisonment ;  restraint 

of  the  person ;  custody  of  the  jailer 

2.  Continuance;  duration.      [See  Es- 
DCRANCE.] 
DURANT-,  71.  A  glazed  woollen  stuff; 

called  by  some  Everlasting. 
DUKA'TION,  n.  Continuance  in  tune; 
length  or  extension  of  existence,  inde- 
finitely; as  the  duration  of  life;  the 
duration  of  a  partnership ;  the  duration 
of  any  given  period  of  time ;  everlast- 
ing duration.  This  holding  on  or  con- 
tinuance of  time  is  divided  by  us  arbi- 
trarily into  certain  portions,  as  minutes, 
hours,  and  days ;  or  it  is  measured  by  a 
succession  of  events,  as  by  the  diurnal 
and  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth,  or 
any  other  succession ;  and  the  interval 
between  two  events  is  called  a  part  of 
duration.  This  interval  may  be  of  any 
indefinite  length,  a  minute  or  a  cen- 
tury^— 2.  Power  of  continuance. 
DUR'BA'R,  n,  An  audience  room  in 

India. 

DURE,  c. .'.  [L.  duro;  Fr.  durer.  See 
DURABLE.]  To  last;  to  hold  on  in 
time  or  being;  to  continue;  to  endure. 
[This  word  is  obsolete;  endure  being 
substituted.] 
DtfREFUL,f  n.  Lasting. 

*ELESS,ta.Not  lasting;  fading. 
.DURESS  ,  n.  [Norm,  duretse,  durette, 
from  dur,  hard,  grievous;  L.  durities 
durus  See  HCRABLE.]  1.  Literally, 
hardship;  hence,  constrain.  Techni- 
cally, duress,  in  law,  is  of  two  kinds  • 
duress  of  imprisonment,  which  is  im- 
prisonment or  restraint  of  personal 
liberty ;  and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats 
[per  minas],  when  a  person  is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Fear  of 
battery  is  no  duress.  Duress  then  is 
imprisonment  or  threats  intended  to 
compel  a  person  to  do  a  legal  act,  as 
to  execute  a  deed;  or  to  commit  an 
offence;  in  which  cases  the  act  is  void- 
able or  excusable.— 2.  Imprisonment : 
restraint  of  liberty. 
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DURING,  ppr.  of  Sure.  Continuing 
lasting ;  holding  on ;  as,  during  life,  tha 
is,  life  continuing;  during  our  earthl 
pilgrimage;  during  the  space  of  a  year 
during  this  or  that.  These  phrases  ar 
the  case  absolute,  or  independen 
clauses;  durante  vita,  durante  hoc. 

RIO,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  belong 
ing  to  the  nat.  order  Bombacea?.  The 
D.  Zibethinui  or  civet  Durio,  which 
is  the  only  species,  is  a  large  and  lofty 
tree  growing  in  the  Malayan  archi- 
pelago. Its  fruit,  which  is  the  size  of  a 


»orio  (D.  ifbetMniu.) 

man's  head,  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
natives,  during  the  tune  (May  and  June) 
when  it  is  in  season,  but  there  is  usu- 
ally a  second  crop  in  November.  The 
smell  is  at  first  disagreeable,  but  ulti- 
mately persons  become  accustomed  to 
it  and  relish  the  frnit. 
DU'RITY,  n.  [Fr.  durete,  from  dur,  L. 
durus,  duro.]  1.  Hardness;  firmness. 
—  2.  Hardness  of  mind;  harshness 
[Lit.  us.] 

U'ROUS,t  a.  Hard. 

DUR'RA,  71.  A  kind  of  millet,  cnltivated 
in  N.  Africa. 

>URST,  pret  of  Dare.  [D.  rforrf.] 
iMJ»t,  7i.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit. 
"  Quosdam  dsemones  quos  duties  Galli 
nuncupant."  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  15, 
£3.  What  the  duse  is  the  matter? 
The  duse  is  in  you.  [Vulgar.]  It  is 
more  frequently  written  deuce 

DSK.a.  [D.  duister;  G.  duster;  Russ. 
tush,  tarnish;  tushnu,  to  tarnish,  to  be- 
come dull  or  obscure.  Qu.  Gr.  t*m.] 
1.  Tending  to  darkness,  or  moderately 
dark.— 2.  Tending  to  a  dark  or  black 
colour;  moderately  black. 
DUSK,  71.  A  tending  to  darkness ;  inci- 
pient or  imperfect  obscurity ;  a  middle 
degree  between  light  and  darkness; 
twilight;  as,  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
— 2.  Tendency  to  a  black  colour ;  dark- 
ness of  colour. 

Whose  dtak  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin.  Drydfn 

5£f  £>  "• ':  To  make  du!*y.    [Lit.  vs.] 

DUSK,  v.  i.  To  begin  to  lose  light  or 
whiteness ;  to  grow  dark.  (Lit  us  1 

DUSK'ILY,  adv.  With  partial  dark- 
ness; with  a  tendency  to  blackness  or 
darkness. 

DUSK'INESS,  n.  Incipient  or  partial 
darkness;  a  slight  or  moderate  degree 
of  darkness  or  blackness. 

DUSK'ISH,  a.  Moderately  dusky;  par- 
tially obscure ;  slightly  dark  or  black : 
as,  dushish  smoke. 

Duikith  tincture.  Wottm. 

DUSK'ISHLY,  adv.  Cloudily;  darkly 

DUSK'ISHNESS,  71.  Duskiness;  ap- 
proach to  darkness. 

DUSK'Y,  a.  Partially  dark  or  obscure- 
not  luminous;  as,  a  dusky  valley. 
A  di.-ky  torch.  jjj,,t 
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2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  colour;  par- 
Uallj black;  dark- coloured;  not  bright; 
as,  a  dusky  brown. 

3.  Gloomy;  sad. 

This  ditiky  scene  of  horror.          Brntley. 

4.  Intellectually  clouded;  as,  a  dusky 
sprite. 

DUST,  n.  [Sax.  dust,  dyst ;  Scot,  dust; 
Teut.  doest,  duiist,  dust,  Hue  flower.]  1. 
Fine  dry  particles  of  earth  or  other  mat- 
ter, so  attenuated  that  it  may  be  raised 
and  wafted  by  the  wind ;  powder ;  as, 
clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood. — 2. 
i'ine  dry  particles  of  earth;  fine  earth. 
The  peacock  warmeth  her  eggs  in  the 
dutt ;  Job  xxxix. 

3.  Earth ;  unorganized  earthy  matter. 
Dutt  thou  art,  and  to  dutt  shalt  thuu  re- 
turn ;  Gen.  iii. 

4.  The  grave. 

For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  duit  ,•  Job  vii. 

5.  A  low  condition. 

God  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dutt ; 
1  Sara.  ii. 

6.  In  hot.,  the  pollen  of  the  anther. 
DUST,  v.  t.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  brush, 

wipe,  or  sweep  away  dust ;  as,  to  dust 
a  table  or  floor.— 2.  To  sprinkle  with 
dust — 3.  To  levigate. 
DUSTT-BRUSH,  „.  A  brush  for  clean- 
ing rooms  and  furniture. 
)UST'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  dust. 
)USfER,  n.  A.  utensil  to  clear  from 
dust ;  also,  a  sieve. 

>UST'INESS,n.Thestateof  being  dusty. 
DUST'ING.ppr.  Brushing;  freeing  from 
dust. 

)UST/-MAN,  n.    One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  carry  away  dirt  and  filth. 
JUST'.PAN,  n.    A  utensil  to  convey 
dust  brushed  from  furniture. 
>UST'Y,  a.  Filled,  covered,  or  sprinkled 
with  dust ;  clouded  with  dust. — 2.  Like 
dust ;  of  the  colour  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty 
white ;  a  dusty  red. 

JUTCH,  n.  [G.  deutsch,  German.]  The 
people  of  Holland;  also,  their  language. 
1UTCH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Holland,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

JUTCH  CLOVER,  71.  The  Trifolium 
repens  of  Linn.,  commonly  called  white 
clover,  a  valuable  pasture  plant.    Class 
and   order  Diadelphia  dccandria,  nat. 
order  Leguminosse. 
UTCH'ESS,  n.    See  DDCFIESS. 
UTCH  GOLD,n.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  called  also  pinchbeck  and  tombac. 
DUTCH  MYRTLE,  n    Sweet  gale;  a 
species  of  myrica  (If.  Gale},  which  ex- 
hales a  rather  pleasant  aromatic  odour. 
DUTCH  RUSHES,  n.   The  Equisetum 
hyemale,  used  for  polishing  mahogany. 
The  plant  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
silica,  to  which  is  due  the  hardness  of 
its  outer  surface. 
DUTCH'Y,  n.     S«DUCHT. 
DU'TEOUS.a.  [from  duty.]  Performing 
that  which  is  due,  or  that  which  law, 
justice,or  propriety  requires;  obedient; 
respectful  to  those  who  have  natural  or 
legalauthoritytorequireserviceorduty; 
as,  a  duteous  child  or  subject. — 2.  Obe- 
dient; obsequious;  ina  good orbad sense. 
Duteout  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress.    Stmk. 
3.  Enjoined  by  duty,  or  by  the  relation  of 
one  to  another ;  as,  duteous  ties.  [Lit.  us.] 
DU'TEOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  duteous  man- 
ner. 

DU'TIABLE,  a.  [See  DDTT.]  Subject 
to  the  imposition  of  duty  or  customs; 
as  dutiable  goods. 

DU'TIED,  a.  In  America,  subjected  to 
duties  or  customs. 

DU'TIFUL,  a.  Performing  the  duties  or 
obligations  required  by  law,  justice,  or 
propriety;  obedient ;  submissive  to  ii.it  u- 
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ral  or  legal  superiors;  respectful;  as, a 
dutiful  son  or  daughter;  a  dun/inward  or 
servant;  ^dutiful  subject. — 2.Expressive 
of  respect  or  a  sense  of  duty;  respect- 
ful ;  reverential ;  required  by  duty ;  as, 
dutiful  reverence ;  dutiful  attention. 

DC'TIFULLY,  adv.  In  a  dutiful  man- 
ner; with  regard  to  duty  ;  obediently; 
submissively;  reverently;  respectfully. 

DD'TIFULNESS,  n.  Obedience;  sub- 
mission to  just  authority;  habitual  per- 
formance of  duty;  as,  dutifulness  to 
parents. — 2.  Reverence  ;  respect. 

DU'TY,n.  [fromrfue,Fr.df2.]  Thatwhich 
a  person  owes  to  another;  that  which  a 
person  is  bound,  by  any  natural,  moral, 
or  legal  obligation,  to  pay,do,  or  perform. 
Obedience  to  princes,  magistrates,  and 
the  laws,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
subject;  obedience,  respect,  and  kind- 
ness to  parents  are  duties  of  children  ; 
fidelity  to  friends  is  a  duty  ;  reverence, 
obedience,  and  prayer  to  God  are  indis- 
pensable duties;  the  government  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  are  duties 
of  parents  which  they  cannot  neglect 
without  guilt.— 2.  Forbearance  of  that 
which  is  forbid  by  morality, law,  justice, 
or  propriety.  It  is  our  duty  to  refrain 
from  lewdness,  intemperance,  profane- 
ness,  and  injustice.— 3.  Obedience;  sub- 
mission.—4.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect. 
They  both  did  duly  to  their  lady.  Spenier. 
6.  The  business  of  a  soldier  or  marine  on 
guard;  as,  the  company  is  on  duty.  It  is 
applied  also  to  other  services  or  labour. 
—6.  The  business  of  war ;  military  ser- 
vice; as,  the  regiment  did  duty'm  Flan- 
ders.— 7.  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs ; 
excise;  any  sum  of  money  required  by 
government  to  be  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  consumption  of 
goods.  An  impost  on  land  or  other  real 
estate,  is  not  called  a  duty,  but  a  direct 
tax. — 8.  In  mechs.,  the  amount  of  weight 
which  is  lifted  by  a  steam-engine,  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal. 

DU'UMVlR,n.[L.d«o,two,andtii>,man.] 
One  of  two  Roman  officers  or  magistrates 
united  in  the  same  public  functions. 

DUUM'VIRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
duumvirs  or  duumvirate  of  Rome. 

DUUM'VIRATE,  n.  The  union  of  two 
men  in  the  same  office;  or  the  office, 
dignity,  or  government  of  two  men 
thus  associated;  as  in  ancient  Rome. 

D- VALVE,  n.  A  valve  for  opening  and 
closing  the  induction  and  eduction 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  1. 


passages  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder,  so 
called  from  its  plan  resembling  the 
letter  D.  The  usual  form  of  the  D- 
valve  is  fhown  in  fig.  1,  where  it  is  seen 


detached,  and  at  a  a,  fig.  2,  which  re- 
presents a  section  of  a  steam  cylinder 
and  nozzles. 

DW  ALE,  n.  In  her.,  a  sable  or  black  co- 
lour.— 2.  The  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa 
lethalis,  a  plant;  or  a  sleepy  potion. 
D  WANGS,  n.  The  Scotch  term  for 
struts  inserted  between  the  timbers  of 
a  floor  to  stiffen  them. 
DWARF,  n  [Sax.  dwerg,  dweorg ;  D. 
dwerg.]  1.  A  general  name  for  an  ani- 
mal or  plant  which  is  much  below  the 
ordinary  size  of  the  species  or  kind. 
A  man  that  never  grows  beyond  two 
or  three  feet  in  height,  is  a  dwarf. 

The  dwarfs  which  actually  exist  are  de- 
viations of  nature  from  her  general  rule ; 
and  the  term  dwarf  is  a  vague  one,  as  we 
cannot  say  how  small  a  person  must  be  to 
be  so  called.  Pop.  Ency. 

This  word  when  used  alone  usually  re- 
fers to  the  human  species,  but  some- 
times to  other  animals.  When  it  is 
applied  to  plants,  it  is  more  generally 
used  in  composition ;  as,  a  dwarf-tree  ; 
dwarf-elder,  dwarf-palm.  Among  gar- 
deners, dwarf  is  a  term  employed  to 
distinguish  fruit  trees,  whose  branches 
proceed  fro-n  close  to  the  ground,  from 
riders,  or  standards,  whose  original 
stocks  are  several  feet  in  height. — 2. 
An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in 
romances. 

DWARF,  v.  1.     To  hinder  from  grow- 
ing to  the  natural  size ;  to  lessen ;  to 
make  or  keep  small. 
DWARF'ED.pp.  Hindered  from  grow- 
ing to  the  natural  size. 
DWARF'ING,  n.     The  art  of  produc- 
ing dwarf  trees.     There  are  various 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected ; 
such  as  pruning,  grafting,  bending  the 
branches,    withdrawing    the    proper 
nourishment,  selecting   dwarf  indivi- 
duals, and  obtaining  seed  from  them. 
DWARF'ISH,  a.   Like  a  dwarf;  below 
the  common  stature  or  size ;  very  small ; 
low ;  petty ;  despicable ;  as,  a  dwarfish 
animal ;  a  dwarfish  shrub. 
DWARF'ISHLY,  adv.     Like  a  dwarf. 
DW^RF'ISHNESS,  n.     Smallnesa   of 

stature;  littleness  of  size. 
DWARF-WALLS,  n.  Walls  of  less 
height  than  a  story  of  a  building.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  those  which 
support  the  sleeper  joists  under  the 
lowest  floor  of  a  building. 
DWAUL,"^  v.  i.  [Sax.  dwelian,  dwolian, 
to  wander.]  To  be  delirious. 
DWELL,  v.  i.  pret.  dwelled,  usually  con- 
tracted into  dwelt.  [Dan.  dvteler,  to 
stay,  wait,  loiter,  delay;  Sw.  dvala,  a 
trance ;  dvulias,  to  delay,  abide,  remain, 
or  linger.  Teut.  dualla;  Ice.  duelia; 
Scot,  duel,  dwell.  Qu.  W.  attal,  dal,  to 
hold,  stop,  stay,  and  IT.  iuilim,  to  sleep. 
This  word  coincides  nearly  with  dally 
in  its  primitive  signification,  and  may 
be  of  the  same  family.  Its  radical 
sense  is  probably  to  draw  out  in  time  ; 
hence,  to  hold,  rest,  remain.  We  see 
like  senses  united  in  many  words,  as  in 
teneo,  TUVCU,  continue.  See  DALLY.]  1. 
To  abide  as  u  permanent  resident,  or 
to  inhabit  for  a  time;  to  live  in  a  place; 
to  have  a  habitation  for  some  time  or 
permanence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  Gen.  ix. 
Dwell  imports  a  residence  of  some  con- 
tinuance. We  use  abide  for  the  rest- 
ing of  a  night  or  an  hour ;  but  we 
never  say,  he  dwelt  in  a  place  a  day  or 
a  night. — Dwell  may  signify  a  residence 
for  life  or  for  a  much  shorter  period, 
but  not  for  a  day.  In  scripture,  it  de- 
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notes  a  residence  of  seven  days  during 
the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days  ;  Lev. 
xxiii. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us ;  John  i. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  or  condition ;  to 
continue. 

Tci  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Sluik. 

3.  To  continue ;  to  be  fixed  in  atten- 
tion ;  to  hang  upon  with  fondness. 

Thp  attentive  queen 

Dwtlt  on  his  accents.  Smith. 

They  stand  at  a  distance,  dwelling  on  his 
looks  and  language,  fixed  in  amazement. 

Buckmintter. 

4.  To  continue  long;  as,  to  dwell  on  a 
subject,  in  speaking,  debate,  or  writing ; 
to  dwell  on  a  note  in  music. — Dwell,  as 
a  verb  transitive,  is  not  used.     "  We 
who  dwell  this  wild,"  in  Milton,  is  not 
a  legitimate  phrase. 

DWELL'ED,  pp.     Inhabited. 

DWELL'ER,  n.  An  inhabitant ;  a  re- 
sident of  some  continuance  in  a  place. 

DWELL'ING,  ppr.  Inhabiting ;  resid- 
ing; sojourning;  continuing  with  fixed 
attention. 

DWELL'ING,  n.  Habitation ;  place  of 
residence;  abode. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  du-elling  for  dragons ; 
Jer.  \li\. 

2.  Continuance;  residence;  state  of  life. 
Thy  dwelling  bhall  be  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field ;  Dan.  iv. 

DWELL'ING-HOUSE,  n.  The  house 
in  which  one  lives. 

DWELL'ING-PLACE,  n.  The  place 
of  residence. 

DWIN'DLE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dwinan,  to  pine, 
to  vanish ;  Sw.  tvina;  G .  schu-inden.  1 1 
may  be  founded  on  the  root  of.  wane 
or  vain,  vanish.]  1.  To  diminish;  to 
become  less;  to  shrink;  to  waste  or 
consume  away.  The  body  dwindles  by 
pining  or  consumption ;  an  estate  dwin- 
dles by  waste,  by  want  of  industry  or 
economy;  an  object  dwindles  in  size  as 
it  recedes  from  view ;  an  army  dwindles 
by  death  or  desertion. 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to 
naught.  Thanum. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  sink ;  to  fall  away. 
Religious  societies  may  dwindle  into  fac- 
tious clubs.  Swift. 

DWIN'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  less;  to 
bring  low. — 2.  To  break;  to  disperse. 

DWIN'DLED,  a.     Shrunk;  diminished 

DWIN'DLING,  ppr.  Falling  away; 
becoming  less ;  pining  ;  consuming ; 
mouldering  away. 

DWINE.  To  pine  away,  to  decline, 
especially  by  sickness;  to  fade,  applied 
to  nature;  to  decline  in  whatever  re- 
spect. [North  of  England  and  Scotland.] 

DYE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  deagan ;  L.  tingo,  for 
tigo;  Gr.  «»«:  Fr.  teindre,  whence 
tint,  taint,  attaint.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  throw  down,  to  dip,  to  plunge.] 
To  stain;  to  colour;  to  give  a  new  and 
permanent  colour  to;  applied  particu- 
larly to  cloth  or  the  materials  of  cloth, 
as  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen;  also  to 
hats,  leather,  Ac.  It  usually  expresses 
more  or  a  deeper  colour  than  tinge. 

DYE,  n.  A  colouring  liquor;  colour; 
stain;  tinge. 

DYED,#p.     Stained;  coloured. 

DYEING,  ppr.  Staining;  giving  a  new 
and  permanent  colour. 

DYEING,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
giving  new  and  permanent  colours ;  the 
art  of  impregnating  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  hair,  and  skinsi  with  colours  not 
removable  by  washing,  or  the  ordinary 
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usage  to  which  these  fibrous  bodies  are 
exposed  when  worked  up  into  articles 
of  furniture  or  raiment.  The  simple 
colours  employed  in  dyeing  are  mostly 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 
The  great  diversity  of  tint  which  is  ob- 
tained is  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  simple  colouring  sub- 
stances with  one  another,  or  with  cer- 
tain chemical  re-agents. 

DY'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  dye  cloth  and  the  like. 

DY'ER'S-WEED,  n.  A  species  of  the 
Linn&an  genus  Reseda  (R.  Luteola), 
otherwise  called  yellow  weed  or  wild 
woad.  Class  and  order  Dodecandria 
trigynia;  nat.  order  Resedaceae.  This 
plant  grows  in  waste  ground;  it  affords 
a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  is  cultivated 
for  that  purpose.  Dyer's  green-weed 
is  Genista  tinctoria. 

DY'ING,  ppr.  [from  die.]  Losing  life ; 
perishing;  expiring;  fading  away;  lan- 
guishing.— 2.  a.  Mortal;  destined  to 
death;  as,  dying  bodies.— 3.  Given,  ut- 
tered, or  manifested  just  before  death; 
as,  dying  words;  a  dying  request;  dying 
love. — t.  Supporting  a  dying  person; 
as,  a  dying  bed. — 5.  Pertaining  to  death ; 
as,  a  dying  hour. 

DY'INGLY,  adv.  In  an  expiring  man- 
ner. 

DYKE.    See  DIKE. 

DYNAM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  tv,aiut, 
strength,  and  fatfi*,  to  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  magni- 
fying power  of  telescopes.  It  consists 
of  a  small  tube  with  a  transparent 
plate,  exactly  divided,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  tube  of  a  telescope,  in  order  to 
measure  exactly  the  diameter  of  the 
distinct  image  of  the  eye-glass. 

DYNAMET'RICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  dynameter. 

DYNAM'ICAL,orDYNAM'I€,a.[Gr. 
2»«/u(,  power.]  Pertaining  to  strength, 
power,  or  force;  relating  to  dynamics. 
— Geological  dynamics,  that  branch  of 
geology  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  operation  of  all  kinds  of  phy- 
sical agents,  that  have  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  manner,  affected  the  surface  and 
interior  of  the  earth. 

DYNAMICALLY,  adv.  In  a  dynami- 
cal manner. 

DYNAM'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  Jt.a^ut,  force  or 
power.]  Literally,  the  doctrine  of 
force  or  power;  but  as  force  or  power 
is  known  to  us  in  no  other  way  than 
by  its  effect,  that  is,  by  the  motion 
which  it  produces  in  the  body  on  which 


it  acts,  and  is  measured  by  that  mo- 
tion, dynamics  may  be  denned  to  be 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  motion 
of  bodies.  It  is,  however,  usually  re- 
stricted to  those  circumstances  of  mo- 
tion in  which  the  moving  bodies  are  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  impulses  communi- 
cated to  them ;  the  opposite  cases,  or 
those  in  which  the  bodies,  whether  by 
external  circumstances,  or  by  their 
connection  with  one  another,  are  not 
at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulses  given, 
being  comprehended  in  the  science  of 
mechanics.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  stone 
falling  freely  to  the  ground,  or  of  a 
celestial  body  in  its  orbit,  belongs  to 
dynamics ;  while  that  of  a  body  de- 
scending an  inclined  plane  would  pro- 
perly belong  to  mechanics.  Some  wri- 
ters, however,  define  dynamics  to  be 
that  division  of  the  science  of  mecha- 
nics, which  considers  bodies  as  acted 
upon  by  forces  which  are  not  in  equili- 
brium; that  branch  of  the  science  which 
considers  bodies  as  influenced  by  forces 
that  are  in  equilibrium  being  termed 
statics. 

DYNAMOM'ETER,  >  n.    [See  DTNA- 

DYNO'METER,  /  METEB.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  relative 
strength  of  men  and  other  animals, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  force  required 
in  drawing  carriages  upon  roads,  and 
vessels  upon  canals.  Various  forms 
have  been  given  to  this  instrument,  but 
in  general  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of 
the  spring  steel-yard. 

DY'NAST,  n.  [See  DYNASTV.]  A  ruler; 
a  governor;  a  prince;  a  government. 

DYNASTIC,  a.  Relating  to  a  dynasty 
or  line  of  kings. 

DYNASTID'IAN,  n.  [Gr.  Inarrrt,  a 
lord  or  chief.]  The  dynastidians  are  a 
tribe  of  beetles  of  a  gigantic  size. 

DY'NASTY,  n.  [Gr.  8».«rTu«,  power, 
sovereignty,  from  imam*,  a  lord  or 
chief,  from  a:»<tu*i,  to  be  able  or  strong, 
to  prevail;  Ir.  tanaiste.  The  W.  dyn, 
man,  is  probably  from  the  same  root.] 
Government ;  sovereignty ;  or  rather  a 
race  or  succession  of  kings  of  the  same 
line  or  family,  who  govern  a  particular 
country ;  as,  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  or 
Persia. 

The  obligation  of  treaties  aud  contracts  is 

allowed  to  survive  the  change  of  dynattiei. 

E.  Everett. 

DYS.  An  inseparable  Greek  prefix  (lv<) 
signifying  ill  or  evil,  bad,  hard,  difficult. 

DYS'CRASY,  n.  [Gr.  8w«{«fi» :  ««, 
evil,  and  «j*r«,  habit.]  In  med.,  an  ill 


habit  or  state  of  the  humours ;  distem- 
perature  of  the  juices. 

DYSENTER'IC.a.  Pertaining  todyscn- 
tery ;  accompanied  with  dysentery ;  pro- 
ceeding from  dysentery 2.  Afflicted 

with  dysentery ;  as,  a  dysenteric  patient. 

DYS'ENTERY,  n.  [L.  dyienterla;  Gr. 
8u«>Ti.,*:  J«,  bad,  and  i>T<{».,  intestines.] 
A  flux  in  which  the  stools  consist  chiefly 
of  blood  and  mucus  or  other  morbid 
matter,  accompanied  with  griping  of 
the  bowels,  and  followed  by  teuesmus. 

DYS'NOMY.n.  [Gr.  iwandi«w.]  Bad 
legislation ;  the  enactment  of  bad  laws. 

DYS'ODILE,  n.  A  species  of  coal  of  a 
greenish  or  yellowish  gray  colour,  in 
masses  composed  of  thin  layers.  When 
burning,  it  emits  a  very  fetid  odour. 

DYSOP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  a«,  and  *+.]  Dim- 
ness of  sight. 

DYS'OREXY,  n.  [Gr.  8«,  bad,  and  «<•- 
(H,  appetite.]  A  bad  or  depraved  ap- 
petite; a  want  of  appetite. 

DYSPEP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  >urn^«:  iu,,  bad, 
and  TITT*,  to  concoct.]  Bad  digestion ; 
indigestion,  or  difficulty  of  digestion. 
A  very  common  and  troublesome  dis- 
ease, and  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  nervous  symptoms. 

DYSPEP'TIC,  o.  Afflicted  with  bad 
digestion;  as,  a  dyspeptic  person. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  dyspepsy ; 
as,  a  dyspeptic  complaint. 

DYSPHA'GY,  n.  [Gr.  J«  and  f«y,.] 
Difficulty  of  swallowing. 

DYS'PHONY,  n.  [Gr.  i»rf»i«:  8«,bad, 
hard,  and  fun,  voice.]  A  difficulty  of 
speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  disposi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech. 

DYSPHO'RIA,  n.  [Gr.  2«  and  f.ji*.] 
Impatience  under  affliction. 

DYSPNCE'A,  n.  [Gr.  fern*..]  A  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

DYSTHET1C,  a.  Relating  to  a  non- 
febrile  morbid  state  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, or  to  a  bad  habit  of  the  body,  de- 
pendent mainly  upon  the  state  of  the 
circulating  system. 

DYS'TOME,  a.  [Gr.  »«,  with  difficulty, 
and  TIU.»W,  to  cleave.]  In  mineralogy, 
cleaving  with  difficulty. 

DYS'URY,  n.  [Gr.  >«w<i.:  »«  and  .„«., 
urine.]  Difficulty  in  discharging  the 
urine,  attended  with  pain  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat. 

DYTIS'CUS,  or  DY'TICUS,  n.  The 
water-beetle ;  a  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  consisting  of  several  species. 

DY'VOUR,  n.  [Fr.  devoir.]  In  old 
Scots  law,  a  bankrupt  who  has  made  a 
cetsio  bonorum  to  his  creditors. 
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Ethe  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  let- 
5  ter  of  the  English  alphabet,  seems 
to  be  theancient  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
g  inverted,  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  Chaldaic  and  later  Hebrew  -.  Its 
long  and  natural  sound  in  English  co- 
incides with  the  sound  of  i  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  French  languages,  and  is 
formed  by  a  narrower  opening  of  the 
glottis  than  that  of  a.  It  has  a  long 
sound,  as  in  Aere,  mere,  me;  a  short 
sound,  as  in  met,  men;  and  the  sound 
of  a  open  or  lorfg,  in  there,  prey,  vein. 
As  a  final  letter,  it  is  generally  quies- 
cent; but  it  serves  to  lengthen  the 


sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at 
least  to  indicate  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  to  have  its  long  sound,  as  in 
mane,  cane,  plume,  which,  without  the 
final  e,  would  be  pronounced  man,  can, 
plum.  After  c  and  g,  the  final  e  serves 
to  indicate  that  c  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  s,  and  g  as  j.  Thus  without  the  final 
e,  in  mace  [rnase,]  this  word  would  be 
pronounced  mac  [mak,]  and  rage  [raj] 
would  be  pronounced  ray.  In  a  nu- 
merous class  of  words,  indeed  in  al- 
most every  word,  except  a  few  from 
the  Greek,  the  final  e  is  silent,  serving 
no  purpose  whatever,  unless  to  show 
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from  what  language  we  have  received 
the  words,  and  in  many  cases  it  does 
not  answer  this  purpose.  In  words 
ending  in  ive,  as  active;  in  He,  as  futile; 
in  ine,  as  in  sanguine,  examine ;  in  ite, 
as  in  definite  ;  e  is,  for  the  most  part, 
silent.  In  some  of  these  words,  the 
use  of  e  is  borrowed  from  the  French ; 
in  most  or  all  cases,  it  is  not  authorized 
by  the  Latin  originals ;  it  is  worse  than 
useless,  as  it  leads  to  a  wrong  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  the  retaining  of  it  in  such 
words  is,  beyond  measure,  absurd. 
When  two  of  this  vowel  occur  toge- 
ther, the  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  single  e  long,  a.a  in  deem,  esteem, 
need;  and  it  occurs  often  with  a  and  i, 
as  in  mean,  hear,  siege,  deceive,  in  which 
cases,  when  one  vowel  only  has  a  sound, 
the  combination  I  call  a  digraph  [dou- 
ble written."]  In  these  combinations, 
the  sound  is  usually  that  of  e  long,  but 
sometimes  the  short  sound  of  e,  as  in 
tead,  a  metal,  r$ad,  pret.  of  read,  and 
sometimes  the  sound  of  a  long,*  as  in 
reign,  feign,  pronounced  rune,  fane. 
Irregularities  of  this  kind  are  not  re- 
ducible to  rules.  As  a  numeral,  E 
stands  for  250.  In  the  calendar,  it  is 
the  fifth  of  the  dominical  letters.  As 
an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  East,  as 
in  charts;  E.  by  S.,  East  by  South.  It 
is  often  placed  with  (/  as  a  contraction, 
[as  e.  g.,  exempli  gratia,]  to  signify,  for 
example.  It  is  also  placed  after  i,  [as 
i.  e.,  id  est,]  to  signify,  that  is.  E,  in 
music,  is  the  third  note  or  degree  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  answering  to  the 
mi  of  the  Italians  and  French. 

K.  A  prefix,  the  same  as  ex,  signifying 
from  or  out  of,  and  in  many  words 
having  a  privative  meaning. 

EACH,  a.  [Scot.  eih.  This  word  is  either 
a  contraction  of  the  Sax.  tele,  elc,  D. 
elk,  or  the  Ir.  ceach,  or  gach,  Basque 
ffucia,  Fr.  chaque,  with  the  loss  of  the 
first  articulation.  With  the  Celtic  cor- 
responds the  Russ.  hajdei,  each.  Some 
etymologists  believe  both  the  English 
and  Scotch  words  to  be  contractions 
of  the  Celtic  ceach.]  Every  one  of 
any  number  separately  considered  or 
treated.  The  emperor  distributed  to 
each  soldier  in  his  army  a  liberal  dona- 
tive. 

To  nil  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes 
of  raiment;  Gen.  xlv. 

And  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve 
men,  each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fa- 
thers; Num.  i. 

Simeon  and  Lev!  took  each  man  his  sword; 

'  Gen.  xxxiv. 

To  each  corresponds  other.  Let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  himself.  It  is 
pur  duty  to  assist  each  other;  that  is, 
it  is  our  duty  to  assist,  each  to  assist 
the  other. 

EACHWHERE,t  adv.    Every  where. 

EAD,  ED,  in  names,  is  a  Saxon  word, 
signifying  happy,  fortunate ;  as,  in  Ed- 
ward, happy  preserver ;  Edgar,  happy 
power ;  Edwin,  happy  conqueror ;  Ead- 
ulph,  happy  assistance;  like  Macarius 
and  Eupolemus  in  Greek,  and  fausta, 
fortunalus,  Felicianus,  in  Latin. 

EAGER,  a.  [Fr.  aigre;  W.  egyr ;  It. 
agro;  L.  acer,  fierce,  brisk,  sharp,  sour.] 
1.  Excited  by  ardent  desire  in  the  pur- 
suit of  any  object;  ardent  to  pursue, 
perform,  or  obtain ;  inflamed  by  desire ; 
ardently  wishing  or  longing.  The  sol- 
diers were  eager  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Men  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
The  lover  is  eager  to  possess  the  object 
of  his  affections. — 2.  Ardent;  vehe- 
ment ;  impetuous ;  as,  eager  spirits ; 
eager  zeal ;  eager  clamours. — 3.  Sharp ; 
sonr*;  acid ;  as,  eager  droppings  into 
milk.  [Lit.  us.] — 4.  Sharp ;  keen ;  bit- 
ing; severe;  as,  eager  air;  eager  cold. 
[Lit.  us.]—o.  Brittle;  inflexible;  not 
ductile;  as,  the  gold  is  too  eager. 
[Local] 

EAGERLY,  adv.  With  great  ardour  of 
desire ;  ardently ;  earnestly ;  warmly  ; 
with  prompt  zeal;  as,  he  eagerly  flew 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friend. — 2.  Has- 
tily ;  impetuously — 3.  Keenly ;  sharply. 
EAGERNESS,  «.  Ardent  desire  to  do, 
pursue,  or  obtain  any  thing ;  animated 
zeal;  vehement  longing;  ardour  of  in- 


]  clination.  Men  pursue  honour  with 
eagerness.  The  lover's  eagerness  often 
disappoints  his  hopes. — 2.f  Tartness; 
sourness. 

EAGLE,  n.  [Fr.  aigle;  L.  aguila.  Qu. 
from  his  beak,  Ch.  Heb.  Vpy,  ahal,  to 
be  crooked.]  1.  A  rapacious  fowl  of 
the  genus  Falco.  The  beak  is  crooked 
and  furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base, 
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and  the  tongne  is  cloven  or  bifid.  There 
are  several  jpecies,  as  the  bald  or  white- 
headed  eagle,  the  sea-eagle  or  ossifrage, 
the  golden  eagle,  &c.  The  eagle  is  one 
of  the  largest  species  of  fowls,  has  a 
keen  sight,  and  preys  on  small  animals, 
fish,  &c.  He  lives  to  a  great  age;  and 
it  is  said  that  one  died  at  Vienna,  after 
a  confinement  of  a  hundred  and  four 
years.  On  account  of  the  elevation 
and  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  of  his 
great  strength,  he  is  called  the  king  of 
birds.  Hence  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
was  made  the  standard  of  the  Romans, 
and  a  spread  eagle  is  a  principal  figure 
in  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Hence  also,  in  her.,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  armoury. 
— 2.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  or  forty- 
two  shillings  sterling — 3.  A  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  having 
its  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equi- 
noctial. 

EAGLE-EYED,  a.  Sharpsighted  as  an 
eagle ;  having  an  acute  sight. — 2.  Dis- 
cerning; having  acute  intellectual  vi- 

EAGLE-FLIGHTED,  a.  Flying  like 
an  eagle;  mounting  high. 

EAGLE-SIGHTED,  a.  Having  acute 
sight. 

EAGLE-SPEED,  n.  Swiftness  like  that 
of  an  eagle. 

EAGLESS,  n.     A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

EAGLE-STONE,  n.  JEtite,  a  variety 
of  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  occurring 
in  masses  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  Their 
form  is  spherical,  oval,  or  nearly  reni- 
form,  or  sometimes  like  a  parallelepiped 
with  rounded  edges  and  angles.  They 
have  a  rough  surface,  and  are  essen- 
tially composed  of  concentric  layers. 
These  nodules  often  embrace  at  the 
centre  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes 
movable,  and  always  differing  from  the 
exterior  in  colour,  density,  and  frac- 
ture. To  these  hollow  nodules  the  an- 
cients gave  the  name  of  eagle-stones, 
from  an  opinion  that  the  eagle  trans- 
ported them  to  her  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  her  eggs. 

EAGLET,  n.  A  young  eagle  or  a  di- 
minutive eagle. 

EAGLE-WINGED,  a.  Having  the 
wings  of  an  eagle;  swift  as  an  eagle. 

EAGLE-W9QD,  >i.    A  highly  fragrant 

wood,  much  esteemed  by  Asiatics  for 
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burning  as  incense.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  Malayan  islands,  and  ill 
the  kingdom  of  Siam.  Its  Malayan 
name  is  agilla,  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Eagle.  It  is  a  kind  oi 
agallochum. 

EAGRE,  n.  A  tide  swelling  above  ano- 
ther tide,  as  in  the  Severn. 

EAL'DERMAN.     See  ALDEHMAM. 

EAME,t  n.  [Sax.  earn.]    Uncle. 

EAN,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  yean.  [See  YEAN.] 

EANLING.t  n.  A  lamb  just  brought 
forth. 

EAR,  n.  [Sax.  ear,  eare;  G.  ohr  or  ohr; 
L.  auris,  whence  auricula,  Fr.  oreille. 
The  sense  is  probably  a  shoot  or  limb. 
It  may  be  connected  with  hear,  as  the 
L.  audio  is  with  the  Gr.  «i>,-,  »T»<.]  1. 
The  organ  of  hearing;  the  organ  by 
which  sound  is  perceived;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, both  the  external  and  internal 
part  is  understood  by  the  term.  The 
external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel, 
attached,  by  ligaments  and  muscles,  to 
the  temporal  bone. — 2.  The  sense  of 
hearing,  or  rather  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing sounds  and  judging  of  har- 
mony; the  power  of  nice  perception  of 
the  differences  of  sound,  or  of  conson- 
ances and  dissonances.  She  has  a  de- 
licate ear  for  music,  or  a  good  ear. — 3. 
In  the  plural,  the  head  or  person. 

It  is  better  to  pass  over  an  affront  from 
one  scoundrel,  than  to  draw  n  herd  about 
one's  eari.  L'  Ettrange, 

4.  The  top,  or  highest  part. 

The  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love. 
[Low.]  L' Estrange. 

6.  A  favourable  hearing;  attention; 
heed;  regard.  Give  no  car  to  flattery. 
He  could  not  gain  the  prince's  ear. 

I  cried  to  God. ..and  he  gave  ear  to  me  t 
Ps.  Ixxvii. 

6.  Disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is 
heard;  opinion;  judgment;  taste. 

He  laid  his  sense  closer.. .according  to  the 
style  and  ear  of  those  times.  Denham. 

7.  Any  part  of  a  thing  resembling  an 
ear;  a  projecting  part  from  the  side  of 
any  thing;  as,  the  ears  of  a  vessel  used 
as  handles. — 8.  The  spike  of  corn;  that 
part  of  certain  plants  which  contains 
the  flowers  and  seeds;  as,  an  ear  of 
wheat  or  maize. 


—  To  set  by  the  ears,  to  make  strife;  to 
cause  to  quarrel. — An  ear  for  music,  an 
ear  that  relishes  music,  or  that  readily 
distinguishes  tones  or  intervals. 

EAR,  v.  i.  To  shoot,  as  an  ear;  to  form 
ears,  as  corn. 

£AR,t  v.  t.  [L.  aro.]   To  plough  or  till. 

EARABLE.f  a.  Used  to  be  tilled. 

EARACHE,  M.  [See  ACHE.]  Pain  in 
the  ear.  . 

EARAL.f  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear. 

EAR-BGIIED,  a.  Having  the  ear  per- 
forated. 

EAR-CAP,  n.  A  cover  for  the  ears 
against  cold. 

EAR-DEAFENING,  a.  Stunning  the 
ear  with  noise. 

EARED,pp,  Having  ears;  havingspikes 
formed,  as  corn. — In  her., animals  borne 
in  coat  armour  with  their  ears  differing 
in  tincture  from  that  of  the  body,  are 
blazoned  eared  of  such  a  metal  or 
colour.  The  term  eared  is  likewise 
applied  to  corn  when  the  stalk  or  blade 
differs  from  the  ear  or  colour. 

EAR-ERECTING,  a.  Setting  up  the 
ears. 

EARING,  «.   In  seamen's  language,  a 


EARL 
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small    rope  employed    to   fasten  the 
upper  corner  of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EARING,  «.  A  ploughing  of  land; 
Gen.  xliv.  Our  translators  have  here 
employed  an  old  English  word  which 
may  occasionally  be  misunderstood,  as 
earing  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
gathering  ears  of  corn  after  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity;  whereas,  Joseph 
intends  to  say,  "  there  shall  be  neither 
ploughing  nor  harvest  during  five  years." 

EARLAP,  n.  The  tip  of  the  ear. 

EAR'LESS,  a.  Without  ears;  not  in- 
clined to  hear  or  listen. 

EAHLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  ear-foca.]  A  lock 
or  curl  of  hair,  near  the  ear. 

EARMARK,  n.  A  mark  on  the  ear,  by 
which  a  sheep  is  known. 

EARMARK, ».  t.  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by 
cropping  or  slitting  the  ear. 

EARMARKED,  pp.  Marked  on  the  ear. 

EARMARKING,  ppr.  Marking  on  the 
ear. 

£  AKPICK,  n.  An  instrument  for  cleans- 
ing the  ear. 

EAR-PIERCING,  a.  Piercing  the  ear, 
as  a  shrill  or  sharp  sound. 

EAR-RING,  n.  A  pendant;  an  orna- 
ment, sometimes  set  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  or  other  jewels,  worn  at  the  ear, 
by  means  of  a  ring  passing  through  the 
lobe.  Ear-rings  were  worn  by  men  as 
well  as  women,  as  amulets  against  sick- 
ness and  other  misfortunes,  1855  B.C., 
by  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  they  were 
a  mark  of  servitude ;  among  the  Athe- 
nians, a  sign  of  nobility. 

EARSHOT,  n.  Reach  of  the  ear;  the 
distance  at  which  words  may  be  heard. 

EAR'-TRUM'PET,  n.  A  contrivance 
for  the  benefit  of  deaf  persons.  As 
usually  constructed,  it  resembles  in 
shape  a  marine  speaking-trumpet,  but 
smaller,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  party  using  the 
trumpet  inserts  the  small  end  within 
his  ear,  and  the  speaker  applies  his 
rnouih  to  the  wide  end.  Ear-trumpets, 
however,  are  used  of  various  forms. 

EAR  WAX,  n.  The  cerumen;  a  thick 
viscous  substance,  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

EARWIG,  n.  [Sax.  ear-xijrja,  ear- 
wicga ;  ear  and  worm 
or  grub.]  The  po-  x 
pular  name  of  certain 
species  of  Forficula, 
which  are  orthopter- 
ous  insects  of  the  fa- 
mily Cursoria.  The 
English  name  was 
given  from  an  ill- 
founded  notion  that 
these  animals  creep 
into  the  ear  and  cause 
injury. 

EAR -WITNESS,  n. 
One  who  is  able  "to 
give  testimony  to  a 
fact  from  his  own 
hearing. 

EARL,  n.  (erl.)  [Sax.  eorl ;  IT.  iarla, 
an  earl;  earlamh,  noble.  This  word 
is  said  to  have  been  received  from  the 
Danes,  although  not  now  used  in  Den- 
mark. Formerly  this  title  among  the 
Danes  was  equivalent  to  the  English 
alderman.]  A  British  title  of  nobility, 
or  a  nobleman,  the  third  in  rank,  being 
next  below  a  marquis,  and  next  above 
a  viscount.  The  title  answers  to  count 
[comte]  in  France,  and  graf  in  Ger- 
many. The  earl  formerly  had  the 
government  of  a  shire,  and  was  called 
ihireman.  After  the  Conquest,  earls 
were  called  counts,  and  from  them 


E»rwi«  (ForRcul* 
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shires  have  taken  the  name  of  counties. 
—  Earl  is  now  a  mere  title,  uncon- 
nected   with    territorial    jurisdiction. 
An  earts  coronet 
consists  of  a  richly 
chased    circle    of 
gold,  having  on  its 
edge  eight  straw- 
berry leaves,  and 
between  each  pair 
a  pearl  raised  on  a 
spire  higher  than 

the  leaves,  cap,  &c.,  as  in  a  duke's 
coronet. 

EARLDOM,  n.  (erl'dom.)  The  seignory, 
jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

EARL-MAR'SHAL,  n.  An  officer  in 
Great  Britain,  who  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  courtly  solemnities.  He 
is  the  eighth  great  officer  of  state.  The 
office  was  originally  conferred  by  grant 
of  the  king,  but  is  now  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Howards.  [See  MARSHAL.] 

EARLINESS,  n.  (erliness.)  [See  EARLY 
and  ERE.]  A  state  of  advance  or  for- 
wardness ;  a  state  of  being  before  any 
thing,  or  at  the  beginning ;  as,  the  ear- 
liness  of  rising  in  the  morning  is  a  rising 
at  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  or  before 
the  usual  time  of  rising.  So  we  speak 
of  the  earliness  of  spring,  or  the  earli- 
ness  of  plant-,  to  express  a  state  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  usual  time  of 
spring,  or  growth  of  plants. 

EARLY,  a.  (erly.)  [From  Sax.  or,  er, 
before,  in  time,  Eng.  ere,  which  indi- 
cates the  root  of  the  word  to  signify, 
to  advance,  to  pass  along  or  shoot  up. 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the  D. 
eer,  G.  ehre,  Sw.  Shra,  Dan.  tere,  ho- 
nour, denoting  the  highest  point.]  1. 
In  advance  of  something  else ;  prior  in 
time ;  forward ;  as,  early  trait,  that  is, 
fruit  that  comes  to  maturity  before 
other  fruit ;  early  growth ;  early  man- 
hood; early  old  age  or  decrepitude, 
that  is,  premature  olc"  age.  So  an  early 
spring;  an  early  harvest.  —  2.  First; 
being  at  the  beginning ;  as,  early  dawn. 
— 3.  Being  in  good  season  ;  as,  the  court 
met  at  an  early  hour. 

EARLY,  adv.  (erly.)  Soon;  in  good 
season  ;  betimes  ;  as,  rise  early  ;  come 
early  ;  begin  early  to  instil  into  chil- 
dren principles  of  piety. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me; 
Prov.  vui. 

EARN,  v.  t.  (ern.)  [Sax.  earnian,  cer- 
nian,  gearnian,  to  earn,  to  merit.  It  is 
connected  in  origin  with  earnest  and 
yearn — which  see.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strive  or  urge,  implying  an  effort 
to  advance  or  stretch  forward.]  1.  To 
merit  or  deserve  by  labour,  or  by  any 
performance ;  to  do  that  which  entitles 
to  a  reward,  whether  the  reward  is 
received  or  not.  Men  often  earn  money 
or  honour  which  they  never  receive. 
Earn  money  before  you  spend  it,  and 
spend  less  than  you  earn. — 2.  To  gain 
by  labour,  service,  or  performance ;  to 
deserve  and  receive  as  compensation ; 
as,  to  earn  a  crown  a-day ;  to  earn  a 
good  living ;  to  earn  honours  or  laurels. 

EARNED,  pp.  (ern'ed.)  Merited  by 
labour  or  performance ;  gained. 

EARNEST,  a.  (ern 'est.)  [Sax.  earnest, 
or  geornest,  from  georn,  desirous,  stu- 
dious, diligent,  assiduous,  whence  geor- 
nian,  gyrnan,  to  desire,  to  yearn  ;  Dan. 
gierne,  willingly,  freely,  gladly,  cheer- 
fully; gierning,  a  deed,  act,  exploit; 
Ger.  ernst;  W.  ern,  earnest-money. 
The  radical  sense  is,  to  strive  to  ad- 
vance, to  reach  forward,  to  urge,  to 
strain.]  1.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
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I    object;  eager  to  obtain ;  having  a  long- 
:    ing  desire ;  warmly  engaged  or  incited. 
They  are  never  more  earnest  to  disturb 
11%  than  when  they  see  us  most  earnest  in 
tliis  duty.  Dufpa. 

2.     Ardent ;    warm ;    eager  ;   zealous ; 
;    animated ;  importunate ;  as,  earnest  in 
love;    earnest  in   prayer. — ^3.   Intent; 
fixed. 

On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eves  were  fixed.  Jfitlon. 

4.  Serious;  important;  that  is,  really 
intent  or  engaged ;  whence  the  phrase, 
IB  earnest.  To  be  in  earnest,  is  to  be 
really  urging  or  stretching  toward  an 
object;  intent  on  a  pursuit.  Hence, 
from  fixed  attention,  comes  the  sense 
of  seriousness  in  the  pursuit,  as  opposed 
to  trifling  or  jest.  Are  you  in  earnest 
or  IB  jest  ? 

EARNEST,  n.  (ern'est.)  Seriousness; 
a  reality ;  a  real  event ;  as  opposed  to 
jesting  or  feigned  appearance. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day 
turn  to  earnest.  Sidney. 

And  give  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 

2.  First-fruits ;  that  which  is  in  ad- 
vance, and  gives  promise  of  something 
to  come.  Early  fruit  may  be  an  earnest 
of  fruit  to  follow.  The  first  success 
in  arms  may  be  an  earnest  of  future 
success.  The  Christian's  peace  of  mind 
in  this  life  is  an  earnest  of  future  peace 
and  happiness.  Hence,  earnest  or  ear- 
nest-money is  a  first  payment  or  deposit 
giving  promise  or  assurance  of  full 
payment.  Hence  the  practice  of  giving 
an  earnest  to  ratify  a  bargain. — In  the 
law  of  Scotland,  earnest  is  held  merely 
as  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the 
contract;  and  the  party  who  resiles, 
besides  losing  the  earnest  he  has  paid, 
may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  obli- 
gation. In  ordinary  cases  the  earnest 
paid  is  trifling  in  value,  and  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  reckoning.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  primary,  denoting 
that  which  goes  before,  or  in  advance. 
Thus,  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  saints,  as  a  pledge  or  assurance  of 
their  future  enjoyment  of  God's  pre- 
sence and  favour. 

EARNESTLY,  adv.  (ern'estly.)  Warm- 
ly ;  zealously ;  importunately ;  eagerly ; 
with  real  desire. 

Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayel  more  ear- 

i    nestly ;  Luke  xxii. 

That  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 

I    faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  Jude  3. 

2.  With  fixed  attention;  with  eager- 
ness. 

A   certain   maid   looked    earnestly  upou 
him;  Luke  xxii. 

EARNESTNESS,  B.  (ern'estness.)  Ar- 
dour or  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing ; 
eagerness ;  animated  desire  ;  as,  to  seek 
or  ask  with  earnestness;  to  engage  in 
a  work  with  earnestness — 2.  Anxious 
care  ;  solicitude ;  intenseness  of  desire. 
— 3.  Fixed  desire  or  attention ;  serious- 
ness; as,  the  charge  was  maintained 
with  a  show  of  gravity  and  earnestness. 

EARNFUL,t  a.  (ern'ful.)  Full  of 
anxiety. 

EARNING,  ppr.  (ern'ing.)  Meriting 
by  services ;  gaining  by  labour  or  per- 
-ormance. 

EARNING,  B.  (ern'ing)  [plnr.  Earn- 
ings.] That  which  is  earned;  that 
which  is  gained  or  merited  by  labour, 
services  or  performance;  wages;  re- 
ward. The  folly  of  young  men  is  to 
spend  their  earnings  in  dissipation  or 
extravagance.  It  is  wise  for  the  poor 
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to  invest  their  earnings  in  a  productive 
fund. 

EARSII,f  n.  [See  EAK,  to  plough.]  A 
ploughed  field. 

EARTH,  n.  (erth.)  [Sax.  card,  earth,  yrth; 
G.  erde ;  Scot,  erd,  yerd,  yird,  yerth; 
Tartaric,  ylrda.  It  coincides  with  the 
Heb.  y-s,  eretz.  The  Ar.  aratza,  from 
which  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words 
corresponding  to  the  Teutonic  above, 
are  derived,  signifies  to  eat,  gnaw,  or 
corrode  as  a  worm,  or  the  teredo.  It 
is  obvious  then  that  the  primary  sense 
of  earth  is  fine  particles,  like  mould. 
The  verb  may  be  from  f  U">,  ratzatz,  to 
break  or  bruise.  The  Ch.  and  Syr. 
sy^S,  areha,  earth,  may  be  contracted 
from  the  same  word.  See  CORRODE.] 
1.  Earth,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies 
the  particles  which  compose  the  mass 
of  the  globe,  but  more  particularly  the 
particles  which  form  the  fine  mould  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe;  or  it  denotes 
any  indefinite  mass  or  portion  of  that 
matter.  We  throw  up  earth  with  a 
spade  or  plough;  we  fill  a  pit  or  ditch 
with  earth ;  we  form  a  rampart  with 
earth.  This  substance  being  consid- 
ered, by  ancient  philosophers,  as  simple, 
was  called  an  element ;  and  iu  popular 
language,  we  still  hear  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. — 2. 
In  chem.,  the  term  earth  was,  till  lately, 
employed  to  denote  a  supposed  simple 
elementary  body  or  substance,  defined 
to  be  tasteless,  inodorous,  uninflamma- 
ble and  infusible.  But  it  has  also  been 
applied  to  substances  which  have  a 
very  sensible  alkaline  taste,  as  lime. 
The  primitive  earths  were  reckoned 
ten  in  number,  viz.  silex,  alumine,  lime, 
magnesia,  baryta,  strontia,  zircon,  glu- 
etna,  yttria,  and  thorina.  Recent  expe- 
riments prove  that  all  of  them  are 
compounds  of  oxygen  with  metallic 
bases.  The  earths  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  metallic  oxides.  Almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  composed 
of  the  three  earths,  silica,  or  silex,  alu- 
mine, and  lime,  combined  in  an  infinite 
diversity  of  forms — 3.  The  terraqueous 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  It  is  reckoned, 
in  aslr.,  one  of  the  planets,  and  is  the 
third  in  order  from  the  sun,  its  orbit 
embracing  those  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
but  being  within  the  orbits  of  all  the 
other  planets.  The  earth  is  endowed 
with  a  double  motion ;  first  a  motion 
round  its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  24 
hours ;  and  secondly,  a  motion  of  re- 
volution round  the  sun.  It  is  the  first 
of  these  motions  which  produces  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
apparent  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  time  in  which 
the  earth's  rotation  is  performed  is 
measured  by  the  interval  which  elapses, 
between  two  transits  of  the  same  fixed 
star  over  the  meridian  of  any  place,  and 
this  interval  is  always  precisely  the 
same.  It  is  called  a  sidereal  day,  and 
forms  a  perfectly  uniform  measure  of 
time.  The  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  is  performed  in  an  ellip- 
tic orbit,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the 
foci,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  nearly  95  millions  of  miles. 
The  time  in  which  the  earth  performs 
a  revolution  in  its  orbit  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  stars,  is  365  days,  6  hours, 
9  minutes,  9.6  seconds.  This  is  called 
the  sidereal  year.  [See  YEAR.]  The 
plane  which  contains  the  earth's  orbit 
is  called  the  ecliptic.  The  earth's  axis 
is  inclined  to  this  plane  in  an  angle  of 
66°,  3^,  4",  whence  the  earth's  equator 
I. 


is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of 
23°,  27',  56".  This  inclination,  which 
is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  The  figure  of  the  earth  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolu- 
tion, the  polar  axis  being  to  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  ratio  of  301  to 
302.  The  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly 
7925  English  miles,  the  polar  diameter 
about  7898  miles,  and  the  mean  dia- 
meter, 7912  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  covered  with  water ; 
its  mass  compared  with  that  of  the  sun 
is  nearly  as  1  to  355,000;  its  mean 
density  is  to  that  of  water  as  5J  to  1. 
— 4.  The  world,  as  opposed  to  other 
scenes  of  existence 5.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  ; 
Gen.  xi. 

6.  Dry  land,  opposed  to  the  sea. 
God  cnlled  the  dry  land  earth  ;  Gen.  1. 

7.  Country ;  region ;  a  distinct  part  of 
the  globe.     In  this  sense,  land  or  soil 
is  more  generally  used.     In  scripture, 
earth  is  used  for  a  part  of  the  world ; 
Ezrai.  2.— 8.  The  ground;  the  surface 
of  the   eart'j.     He  fell   to  the  earth. 
The  ark  was  lifted  above  the  earth. 

In   the    second  month — was    the  earth 
dried ;  Gen.  viii. 

9.  In  scripture,  things  on  the  earth,  are 
carnal,  sensual,  temporary  things ;  op- 
posed to  heavenly,  spiritual,  or  divine 
things. — 10.  Figuratively,  a  low  condi- 
tion; Rev.  xii. — 11.+  [From  ear,  Sax. 
erian,  L.  aro,  to  plough.]  The  act  of 
turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage. 

EARTH,  v.  t.  To  hide  in  the  earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed,  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mould. 

EARTH,  c.  i.  To  retire  under  ground ; 
to  burrow.  Here  foxes  earthed. 

EARTH'BAG,  n.  A  bag  filled  with 
earth,  used  for  defence  in  war. 

EARTH'BANK,  n.  A  bank  or  mound 
of  earth. 

EARTH'BOARD,  n.  The  board  of  a 
plough  that  turns  over  the  earth ;  the 
mould-board. 

EARTH'BORN,  a.  Born  of  the  earth; 
terrigenous;  springing  originally  from 
the  earth;  as  the  fabled  earthborn 
giants. — 2.  Earthly;  terrestrial. 

All  earthborn  carea  are  wrong.         GoM- 
imith. 

EARTH'BOUND,  a.  Fastened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth. 

EARTH'BRED,  a.  Low;  abject;  grov- 
elling. 

EARTH-€REA'TED,  a.  Formed  of 
earth. 

EARTH'DIN,+  n.  An  earthquake. 

EARTH'ED,  pp.  Hid  in  the  earth. 

EARTH'EN,  a.  (erth'n.)  Made  of 
earth;  made  of  clay;  .is,  an  earthen 

EARTH'EN- WARE,  n.  Crockery; 
every  sort  of  household  utensil  made 
of  clay  hardened  in  the  fire.  Stafford- 
shire in  England  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  earthen-ware. 

EARTH'FED,  a.  Low;  abject. 

EARTH'FLAX,  n.  Amianth;  a  fibrous, 
flexile,  elastic  mineral  substance,  con- 
sisting of  short  interwoven,  or  long 
parallel  filaments. 

E  ARTH'INESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
earthy,  or  of  containing  earth;  gross- 
ness. 

EAKTH'ING,  ppr.  Hiding  in  the  earth. 

EARTH'LINESS,  n.  [from  earthly.] 
The  quality  of  being  earthly ;  grossness. 
— 2.  Worldliness;  strong  attachment 
to  worldly  things. 
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EARTH'LING,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
earth ;  a  mortal ;  a  frail  creature. 

EARTH'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth, 
or  to  this  world. 

Our  earthly  houao   of    this  tabernacle; 
2  Cor.  v. 

2.  Not  heavenly ;  vile;  mean. 

This  enrtMy  load 
Of  death  called  life.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  our  present  state ;  as, 
earthly  objects;  earthly  residence. — 4 
Belonging  to  the  earth  or  world;  car- 
nal: vile;  as  opposed  to  spiritual  or 
heavenly. 

Whose  glory  is  in  tlieir  shame,  who  mind 
earthly  things  j  Phil.  iii. 
5.  Corporeal ;  not  mental. 

EARTHLY-MINDED,  a.  Having  a 
mind  devoted  to  earthly  things. 

EARTHLY-MINDEDNESS,  n.  Gross- 
ness  ;  sensuality ;  extreme  devotedness 
to  earthly  objects. 

EAKTH'NUT,  a.  The  Sunium  bulbo- 
ca.stanv.rn,  an  umbelliferous  plant  very 
common  on  elevated  and  hilly  grass 
pastures  in  Britain;  hence  its  name  of 
Illinium,  the  Greek  word  for  a  hill. 
Linn,  class  and  order  Pentandria  digy- 
nia.  It  has  a  few  deeply  pinnated  root 
leaves,  and  a  slender  stem  with  a  white 
cluster  of  flowers  at  the  top.  The  tuber 
or  nut  is  found  about  four  or  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  at  the  termination 
of  a  long  slender  root.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a  sweetish  farina- 
ceous nature,  resembling  in  taste  the 
common  chestnut.  Swine  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  fatten  rapidly  where 
they  are  procured  in  abundance.  The 
same  name  is  given  in  Egypt  to  the 
round  tuber  of  Cyperus  rotundus,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus ;  in 
China,  to  the  subterranean  pods  of 
Arachis  hypog&a,  a  leguminous  plant ; 
and  in  other  countries  to  similar  pods; 
produced  by  various  plants. 

EARTH'QUAKE,  n.  A  shaking,  trem- 
bling or  concussion  of  the  earth ;  some- 
times a  slight  tremor;  at  other  times  a 
violent  shaking  or  convulsion ;  at  other 
times  a  rocking  or  heaving  of  the  earth. 
Earthquakes  are  usually  preceded  by 
a  general  stillness  in  the  air,  and  an 
unnatural  agitation  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  of  lakes.  The  shock 
comes  on  with  a  deep  rumbling  noise 
like  that  of  a  carriage  over  a  rough 
pavement,  or  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion resembling  the  discharge  of 
artillery,  or  the  bursting  of  a  thunder 
cloud;  and  sometimes  heaves  theground 
perpendicularly  upwards,  and  some- 
times rolls  it  from  side  to  side.  The 
single  shocks  of  an  earthquake  seldom 
last  more  than  a  minute,  but  they  fre- 
quently follow  one  another  at  short 
intervals  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  During  these  shocks,  large 
chasms  are  made  in  the  ground,  from 
which  sometimes  smoke  and  flames, 
but  more  frequently  stones  and  tor- 
rents of  water,  are  discharged.  In 
violent  earthquakes,  these  chusms  are 
sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  over- 
whelm whole  cities  at  once.  "  In  con- 
sequence of  these  shocks,  also,  whole 
islands  are  frequently  sunk,  and  new 
ones  raised;  the  course  of  rivers  is 
changed,  and  seas  overflow  the  land. 
All  observations  goto  prove  that  earth- 
quakes arise  from  certain  powers  oper- 
ating within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  bear 
so  close  an  affinity  to  those  of  vol- 
canoes, that  both  without  doubt  pro- 
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ceed    from   the    same    causes.     [See 
VOLCANO.] 

EARTH'S-CRUST,  n.  That  portion  of 
the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  which  is 
accessible  to  human  observation  and 
inspection. 

EARTH'SHAKING,  n.  Shaking  the 
earth ;  having  power  to  shake  the  earth. 
EARTH'-SHINE,  n.  The  name  given 
by  astronomers  to  that  phenomenon 
which,  in  common  language,  is  said  to 
be  "the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's 
arms."  It  happens  when  the  visible 
or  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  is 
small,  or  about  the  new  moon.  The 
whole  of  the  moon's  disk  is  then  fre- 
quently seen,  the  unenlightened  part 
being  visible  by  a  pale  and  delicate 
light.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  light 
of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  earth, 
which,  falling  upon  the  moon's  disk,  is 
reflected  back  to  the  earth. 
EARTH'  TABLE,  n.  In  Gothic  build- 
ings, the  lowest  course  of  stones  seen, 
but  more  correctly  the  first  table,  that 
is,  the  first  horizontal  or  slightly  in- 
clined surface.  It  corresponds  with 
the  top  of  the  plinth.  It  is  also  called 
grass  table  and  ground  table. 
lARTH-WAN'DERING,  a.  Roving 
over  the  earth. 

EARTH'WORK.  In  engineering,  a 
term  applied  to  all  operations  where 
earth  has  to  be  removed  or  collected 
together,  as  in  cuttings,  embank- 
ments, &c. 

EARTH'WORM,  n.  The  dew  worm,  a 
species  of  Lumbricus;    a  worm  that 
lives  under  ground. — 2.  A  mean  sordid 
•  wretch. 

EARTH'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  earth ;  as, 
earthy  matter. — 2.  Resembling  earth; 
as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell.— 3.  Par- 
taking of  earth;  terrene.— 4.  Inhabit- 
ing the  earth;  terrestrial;  as,  earthy 
spirits. — 5.  Relating  to  earth ;  as,  an 
earthy  sign. — 6.  Gross;  not  refined; 
as,  an  earthy  conceit 7.  Earthy  frac- 
ture, in  mineralogy,  is  when  the  fracture 
of  a  mineral  is  rough,  with  minute  ele- 
vations and  depressions. 
EASE,  n.  (»  as  z.)  [Fr.  aite ;  Vf.  hawz ; 
Sax.  <eih  or  eath,  easy ;  L.  otium ;  It. 
easgaidh.]  1.  Rest;  an  undisturbed 
state.  Applied  to  the  body,  freedom 
from  pain,  disturbance,  excitement,  or 
annoyance.  He  sits  at  his  ease.  He- 
takes  his  ease. — 2.  Applied  to  the  mind. 
a  quiet  state;  tranquillity;  freedom 
from  pain,  concern,  anxiety,  solicitude, 
or  any  thing  that  frets  or  ruffles  the 
mind. 

His  ioul  shall  dwell  at  ftise  ;  Ps.  xxv. 
Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  iu  Zion  ; 
Amos  vi. 

3.  Rest  from  labour. — 4.  Facility ;  free- 
dom from  difficulty  or  great  labour. 
One  man  will  perform  this  service  with 
ease.  This  author  writes  with  ease.— 
6.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  harshness, 
forced  expressions,  or  unnatural  ar- 
rangement; as,  the  ease  of  style. — 6. 
Freedom  from  constraint  or  formality 
unaffectedness;  as,  ease  of  behaviour 
— At  ease,  in  an  undisturbed  state;  free 
from  pain  or  anxiety. 
EASE,  v.  t.  To  free  from  pain  or  any 
disquiet  or  annoyance,  as  the  body . 
to  relieve ;  to  give  rest  to ;  as,  the 
medicine  has  eased  the  patient. — -.  To 
free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  disturbance 
as  the  mind;  as,  the  late  news  has 
eased  my  mind. — -3.  To  remove  a  bur- 
den from,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  to 
relieve ;  with  of.  Ease  me  of  this 
load ;  ease  them  of  their  burdeu?.- 


To  mitigate;  to  alleviate;  to  assuage; 
to  abate  or  remove  in  part  any  burden, 
pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or  disturbance. 

Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servi- 
tude of  thy  father ;  2  Chron.  x. 
5.  To  quiet;  to  allay;  to  destroy;  as, 
to  ease  pain. —  To  ease  off  or  ease  away, 
in  seamen's  language,  is  to  slacken  a 
rope  gradually. — To  ease  a  ship,  is  to 
put  the  helm  hard  a-lee,  to  prevent 
her  pitching,  when  close  hauled. 
SASED,  pp.    Freed  from   pain;  alle- 
viated. 

EASEFUL,  a.  Quiet;  peaceful;  fit  for 
rest. 

EASEF0LLY,  adv.  With  ease  or  quiet. 

EASEF&LNESS,    H.    State    of   being 
easeful. 

JASEL,  n.  The  frame  on  which  paint- 
ers place  their  canvas — Easel-pieces, 
among  painters,  are  the  smaller  pieces, 
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either  portraits  or  landscapes,  which 
are  painted  on  the  easel,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  are  drawn  on 
walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

BASELESS,  a.  Wanting  ease. 

EASEMENT,  n.  Convenience;  accom- 
modation; that  which  gives  ease,  re- 
lief, or  assistance. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging, 
and  some  other  ettsements.  Swift. 

2.  In  law,  any  privilege  or  convenience 
which  one  man  has  of  another,  either 
by   prescription   or   charter,   without 
profit ;  as  a  way  through  his  land,  &c. 

EASILY,  adv.  [From  easy.]  Without 
difficulty  or  great  labour;  without 
great  exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  labour  or 
expense ;  as,  this  task  may  be  easily 
performed;  that  event  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen.  —  2.  Without  pain, 
anxiety  or  disturbance;  in  tranquil- 
lity ;  as,  to  pass  life  well  and  easily.— 

3.  Readily  ;  without  the  pain  of  reluc- 
tance. 

Not  soon  provoked,  the  easily  forgives. 
Prior. 

4.  Smoothly;  quietly;  gently;  without 
tumult  or  discord.— 5.  Without  violent 
shaking  or  jolting;  as,  a  carriage  moves 
easily. 

EASINESS,  H.  Freedom  from  difficulty ; 
ease. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terras. 
TXatton. 

2.  Flexibility ;  readiness  to  comply  ; 
prompt  compliance  ;  a  yielding  or  dis- 
position to  yield  without  opposition 
or  reluctance. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at 
your  easiness.  South. 

So  we  say,  a  man's  easiness  of  temper 
is  remarkable.— -3.  Freedom  from  stiff- 
ness, constraint,  effort,  or  formality; 
applied  to  manners  or  to  the  style  of 
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tenting. — 1.   Rest ;  tranquillity ;  ease 
freedom  from  pain. — 5.  Freedom  from 
shaking  or  jolting,  as  of  a  moving  ve- 
hicle.—6.  Softness ;  as,  the  easiness  of 
a  seat. 

EASING,  ppr.  Relieving;  mitigatine 
EAST,  n.  [Sax.  easts  G.  o,f, ;  Fr  «(. 
If  the  radical  sense  coincides  with  that 
of  the  L.  oriens,  this  word  may  belong 
to  the  root  of  hoise,  hoist.]  1.  The 
point  in  the  heavens,  where  the  sun  is 
seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  when  it 
is  in  the  equinoctial,  or  the  corres- 
ponding point  on  the  earth;  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  east  and 
the  west  are  the  points  where  the 
equator  intersects  the  horizon.  But  to 
persons  under  the  equinoctial  line,  that 

line  constitutes  east  and  west 2.  The 

eastern  parts  of  the  earth;  the  regions 
or  countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe, 
or  other  country.  In  this  indefinite 
sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  India, 
China,  &c.  We  speak  of  the  riches  of 
the  east,  the  diamonds  and  pearls  of 
the  east,  the  kings  of  the  east. 

The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Fours  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold.  Milton. 

EAST,  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun;  or 
toward  the  point  where  the  sun  rises, 
when  in  the  equinoctial ;  as,  the  east 
gate;  the  east  border;  the  east  side. 
The  east  wind  is  a  wind  that  blows 
from  the  east. 

EASTER,  n.  [Sax.  easier;  G.  astern; 
supposed  to  be  from  Eostre,  the  god- 
dess of  love  or  Venus  of  the  north,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated by  our  pagan  ancestors,  in 
April ;  whence  this  month  was  called 
Eostermonath.  Eoster  is  supposed  by 
Beda  and  others,  to  be  the  Astarte  of 
the  Sidonians.  See  BEDA,  Ci.rvEit, 
and  the  authorities  cited  by  Cluver, 
and  by  Jamieson,  under  Paysyad.  But 
query.]  A  festival  of  the  Christian 
church  observed  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection.  It  answers 
to  the  pascha  or  passover  of  the  He- 
brews, and  most  nations  still  give  it 
this  name,  pascha,  posh,  paqur. 
EASTERLING,  n.  A  native  of  some 
country  eastward  of  another. — 2.  A 
species  of  waterfowl. 
EASTERLY,  a.  Coming  from  the  east- 
ward ;  as,  an  easterly  wind. — 2.  Si- 
tuated toward  the  east ;  as,  the  easterly 
side  of  a  lake  or  country — 3.  Toward 
the  east ;  as,  to  move  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection.— 4.  Looking  toward  the  east ; 
as,  an  easterly  exposure. 
EASTERLY,  adv.  On  the  east ;  in  the 
direction  of  east. 

EASTERN,  a.  [Sax.  eastern.']  1.  Ori- 
ental ;  being  or  dwelling  in  the  east ; 
as,  eastern  kings ;  eastern  countries  ; 
eastern  nations. — 2.  Situated  toward 
the  east ;  on  the  east  part ;  as,  the 
eastern  side  of  a  town  or  church;  the 
eastern  gate.— 3.  Going  toward  the 
east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east;  as,  an 
eastern  voyage. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  u.  A  fa- 
mous association  originally  established 
for  prosecuting  the  trade  between 
England  and  India,  which  they  ac. 
quired  a  right  to  carry  on  exclusively. 
The  association  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1599,  and  obtained  their  char- 
ter in  1COO.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  company's  political 
concerns  have  become  of  more  import- 
ance than  their  commercial  concerns, 
and  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
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1833,  their  functions  have  been  ren- 
dered wholly  political,  the  trade  to 
India,  China,  and  the  East,  being 
opened  to  free  mercantile  enterprise. 

EAST  INDIA  FLY,  n.  A  species  of 
cantharides,  of  a  deep  azure  or  sea- 
blue  colour,  and  about  double  the  size 
of  the  common  cantharides.  These  in- 
sects are  found  to  be  much  njore  active 
as  vesicatories  than  the  Spanish  flies. 

EASTWARD,  ado.  [east  and  ward.] 
Toward  the  east;  in  the  direction  of 
east  from  some  point  or  place.  Edin- 
burgh lies  eastward  from  Glasgow. 
Turn  your  eyes  eastward. 

EASY, a.  (»asz.)  [SeeEASE.]  Quiet; 
being  at  rest ;  free  from  pain,  disturb- 
ance, or  annoyance.  The  patient  has 
slept  well  and  is  easy. — 2.  Free  from 
anxiety,  care,  solicitude,  or  peevishness ; 
quiet;  tranquil;  as,  an  easy  mind. — 3. 
Giving  no  pain  or  disturbance ;  as,  an 
easy  posture;  an  easy  carriage. — 4. 
Not  difficult;  that  gives  or  requires  no 
great  labour  or  exertion ;  that  presents 
no  great  obstacles ;  as,  an  easy  task. 
It  is  often  more  easy  to  resolve,  than 
to  execute. 

Knowledge  ii  easy  to  him  that  under- 
standeth ;   Prov.  xiv. 

6.  Not  causing  labour  or  difficulty.  An 
easy  ascent  or  slope,  is  a  slope  rising 
with  a  small  angle. — G.  Smooth;  not 
uneven  ;  not  rough  or  very  hilly ;  that 
may  be  travelled  with  ease;  us, an  easy 
road. — 7.  Gentle;  moderate;  not  press- 
ing; as,  a  ship  under  easy  sail. — 8. 
Yielding  with  little  or  no  resistance ; 
complying;  credulous. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy 
hearts.  Dryden. 

9.  Ready ;  not  unwilling ;  as,  easy  to 
forgive. — 10.  Contented;  satisfied.  Al- 
low hired  men  wages  that  will  make 
them  easy. — 11.  Giving  ease ;  freeing 
from  labour,  care,  or  the  fatigue  of 
business ;  furnishing  abundance  with- 
out toil;  affluent;  as,  easy  circum- 
stances; an  easy  fortune. — 12.  Not 
constrained;  not  stiff  or  formal;  as, 
easy  manners  ;  an  easy  address  ;  easy 
movements  in  dancing. — 13.  Smooth  ; 
flowing  ;  not  harsh  ;  as,  an  easy  style. 
— 14.  Not  jolting ;  as,  the  horse  has  an 
easy  gait. — 15.  Not  heavy  or  burden- 
some. 

My  yoke  is  eaty,  and  my  burden  light ; 
Matt.  xi. 

EAT,  v.  t.  pret.  ate;  pp.  eat  or  eaten. 
[Sax.  hitan,  eatan,  ytan  and  etan;  D. 
eeten,pp.  gegeeten;  G.  essen,  pp.  gegessen; 
Russ.  ida,  iado,  the  act  of  eating  :  L. 
edo,  esse,  esum;  Gr.  i$*;  W.  ysu;  Ir. 
illii in.  itheadh;  Sans.  ada.  The  Dutch 
and  German,  with  the  prefix  ge,  form 
the  pass.  part,  gegeeten,  gegessen,  which 
indicates  that  the  original  was  geelen, 
gessen.  Etch  is  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  bite  or  chew  and  swallow,  as 
food.     Men  eat  flesh  and  vegetables. 

They  shall   make   thee   to  eat  grass  as 
oxpn ;   Dan.  iv. 

2.  To  corrode ;  to  wear  away ;  to  se- 
parate parts  of  a  thing  gradually,  as 
an  animal  by  gnawing.     We  say,  a  can- 
cer eats  the  flesh. — 3.  To  consume ;  to 
waste. 

When  goods  increase,  they  arc  increased 
that  eat  them  ;  Eccl.  v. 

4.  To  enjoy. 

If  ye  be   willing  and  obedient,  yfi  shall 
fat  the  good  of  the  land  :   Is.  i. 

5.  To  consume ;  to  oppress. 

Who  i1"/  up  my  people  as  they<?a(  bread ; 
Pf.  xiv. 

6.  To  feast. 


Let  QS  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
shall  die  ;   Is.  xxii. 

In  scripture)  to  ent  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
is  to  believe  on  him  and  be  nourished 
by  faith. —  To  eat  one's  words,  is  to 
swallow  back  ;  to  take  back  what  has 
been  uttered ;  to  retract. 

EAT,  v.  i.  To  take  food;  to  feed;  to 
take  a  meal,  or  to  board. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table; 
2  Sam.  ix. 

Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans 
and  sinners  ?  Matt.  ix. 
2.  To  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained  in 
food. —  To  eat,  or  to  eat  in  or  into,  is  to 
make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  gnaw  ;  to 
enter  by  gradually  wearing  or  sepa- 
rating the  parts  of  a  substance.  A 
cancer  eats  into  the  flesh. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker  ;  2 
Tim.  ii. 
To  eat  out,  to  consume. 

Their  word  will  eat  out  the  vitals  of  re- 
ligion, corrupt  and  destroy  it.  Anon. 

EATABLE,  a.  That  may  be  eaten;  fit 
to  be  eaten ;  proper  for  food ;  esculent. 

EATABLE,  n.  Any  thing  that  may  be 
eaten ;  that  which  is  fit  for  food  ;  that 
which  is  used  as  food. 

EATEN,  pp.  (ee'tn.)  Chewed  and 
swallowed;  consumed;  corroded. 

EATER,  n.  One  who  eats;  that  which 
eats  or  corrodes ;  a  corrosive. 

EATH,+  a.  Easy  ;  and  adv.  easily. 

EATING,  ppr.  Chewing  and  swallow- 
ing; consuming;  corroding. 

EATING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where 
provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 

EATING'-ROOM,  n.  Another  name 
for  dining-room. 

EAU,  n.  A  French  word  signifying  wa- 
ter, and  used  in  English  with  some 
other  words,  to  designate  several 
spirituous  waters,  particularly  per- 
fumes; as  eau  de  Cologne;  eau  de  luce, 
eau  de  Portugal,  &c. 

EAVES,  n.  plur.  [Sax.  efese.  In  Eng- 
lish, the  word  has  a  plural  ending;  but 
not  in  Saxon.]  That  part  of  a  root1 
which  projects  beyond  the  face  of  a 
wall. 

EAVES -BOARD,  n.  Called  also  eaves- 
catch,  and  eaves-lath.  An  arris  fillet 
nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves 
of  a  roof,  to  raise  the  course  of  slates 
a  little. 

EAVES-DROr,  ti.  i.  [eaves  and  drop.] 
To  stand  under  the  eaves  or  near  the 
windows  of  a  house,  to  listen  and  learn 
what  is  said  within  doors. 

EAVES'-DROP,  n.  The  water  which 
falls  in  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a 
house. 

EAVES-DROPPER,  n.  One  who  stands 
under  the  eaves  or  near  the  window  or 
door  of  a  house,  to  listen  and  hear 
what  is  said  within  doors,  whether  from 
curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  tattling 
and  making  mischief.  In  England, 
eaves-droppers  are  punishable  by  fine. 

EBB,  n.  [Sax.  elbe,  ebba;  G.  and  D. 
ebbe.]  I.  The  reflux  of  the  tide;  the 
return  of  tide-water  toward  the  sea ; 
opposed  to  flood  or  flowing. — 2.  De- 
cline; decay;  a  falling  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state ;  as,  the  ebb  of  life ; 
the  ebb  of  prosperity. 
EBB,  v.  i.  [Sax.  ebban;  W.  eb,  to  go 
from.]  1.  To  flow  back ;  to  return  as 
the  water  of  a  tide  toward  the  ocean ; 
opposed  to  flow.  The  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. — 2.To 
decay ;  to  decline ;  to  return  or  fall 
back  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 
EBB'ING,  ppr.  Flowing  back;  declin- 
ing; decaying. 
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EliB'ING,  n.  The  reflux  of  the  tide. 

EBB'TIDE,  n.  The  reflux  of  tide-wa- 
ter; the  retiring  tide. 

EBENA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
monopetalous  exogens,  chiefly  inhabit- 
ing the  tropics.  The  species  consist 
entirely  of  bushes  or  trees,  some  of 
which  are  of  large  size;  their  leaves 
are  alternate  with  no  stipules,  and  gen- 
erally leathery  and  shining.  Diospy- 
ros  Ebenus  and  some  others,  yield  the 
valuable  timber  called  ebony. 

EB'IONITE,  n.  The  Ebionites  were 
heretics  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  rejected  many  parts  of  the 
scriptures. 

EB'ON,  a.  [See  EBONY.]  Consisting 
of  ebony ;  like  ebony ;  black. 

EB'ON,  n.  Ebony;  formerly  written 
Eben. 

EB'ONIZE,  i'.  t.  [See  EBONY.]  To 
make  black  or  tawny;  to  tinge  with 
the  colour  of  ebony ;  as,  to  ebonize  the 
fairest  complexion. 

EB'ONIZED,  pp.  Tinged  with  the  co- 
lour of  ebony. 

EB'ONY,  n.  [L.  ebenus,  Gr.  iCi.«  or 
.£IA«;  Fr.  ebene;  G.  ebenhotz.]  1.  The 
popular  name  of  various  species  of 
different  genera  of  plants. — 2.  A  spe- 
cies of  hard,  heavy  and  durable  wood, 
which  admits  of  a  fine  polish  or  gloss  ; 
obtained  from  Diospyros  Ebenus,  an 
East  Indian  tree  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Ebenacea?.  The  most  usual  colour 


Ebony,  (Dtrspvros  El  entii). 

is  black,  red,  or  green.  The  best  is  a  jet 
black,  free  from  veins  and  rind,  very 
heavy,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid  pun- 
gent taste.  On  burning  coals  it  yields 
an  agreeable  perfume,  and  when  green 
it  readily  takes  fire  from  its  abundance 
of  fat.  It  is  wrought  into  toys,  and 
used  for  mosaic  and  inlaid  work. 

EB'ONY-TREE,  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  plant,  the  Anthyllis  Cretiea,  which 
grows  in  Crete. 

EBRA€'TEATE,  a.  [e  priv.  and  brac- 
iea.]  In  hot.,  without  a  bractea. 

EBRI'ETY,  n.  [L.  ebrietas,  from  ebrius, 
intoxicated.  It  appears  by  the  Spanish 
embriagar,  and  the  It.  imbriacarsi, 
that  ebrius  is  contracted  by  the  loss  of 
a  palatal,  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that 
this  word  is  from  the  Gr.  fti^*,  to 
moisten,  to  drench.  So  drunk  is  from 
the  root  of  drench.]  Drunkenness ; 
intoxication  by  spirituous  liquors. 

EBRIL'LADE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  check  given 
to  a  horse,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  one 
rein,  when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

EBRIOS'ITY,  n.  [L.  ebriositas.]  Ha- 
bitual drunkenness. 

EBUL'LIENCY,  n.  [See  EBULLITION.] 
A  boiling  over. 

EBULLIENT,  «.  Boiling  over,  as  a  li- 
qnor. 

EBULLF'TION,  n.  [L.  ebullitio,  from 
ebullio,  bullio,  Eng.  to  boil, — which 


ECCENTRICITY 


ECHINODERil 


ECHO 


see.]  1.  The  operation  of  boiling;  the 
agitation  of  a  liquor  by  heat,  which 
throws  it  up  in  bubbles ;  or  more  pro- 
perly, the  agitation  produced  in  a  fluid 
by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  it,  con- 
verted into  an  aeriform  state  by  heat. 
Ebullition  is  produced  by  the  heat  of 
fire  directly  applied,  or  by  the  heat  or 
caloric  evolved  by  any  substance  in 
mixture.  Thus,  in  slaking  lime,  the 
caloric  set  at  liberty  by  the  absorption  j 
of  water,  produces  ebullition.  In  dif- 
ferent liquids,  ebullition  takes  place  at 
different  temperatures;  also,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  liquids  boil,  in  the 
open  air,  varies  with  the  degree  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  being  higher  as 
that  is  increased,  and  lower  as  it  is 
diminished.  [See  BOILING.]— 2.  Effer- 
vescence, which  is  occasioned  by  fer- 
mentation, or  by  any  other  process 
which  causes  the  extrication  of  an 
aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an 
acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali. 

EBUR'NEAN,  a.  [L.  eburneus,  from 
ebur,  ivory.]  Made  of  ivory. 

ECAU'DATE,  a.  [e  priv.  and  L.  cauda, 
a  tail.]  In  hot.,  without  a  tail  or  spur. 

ECCALEO'EION,  n.  [Gr.  i««Xw,  to 
call  out,  and  fin,  life.]  A  contrivance 
for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

ECCEN'TKie,       )  a.  [L.  eccentricus; 

E€CEN'TRICAL,  f  ex,  from,  and 
centrum,  centre.]  1.  Deviating  or  de- 
parting from  the  centre  ] — 2.  In  geom., 
not  having  the  same  centre ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  circles  and  spheres  which  have 
not  the  same  centre,  and  consequently 
are  not  parallel ;  in  opposition  to  con- 
centric, having  a  common  centre. — 3. 
Not  terminating  in  the  same  point,  nor 
directed  by  the  same  principle. — 4.  De- 
viating from  stated  methods,  usual 
practice,  or  established  forms  or  laws  ; 
irregular;  anomalous;  departing  from 
the  usual  course ;  as,  eccentric  con- 
duct ;  eccentric  virtue ;  an  eccentric 
genius. 

ECCEN'TRIC,  n.  A  circle  not  having 
the  same  centre  as  another. — 2.  That 
which  is  irregular  or  anomalous,  he 
or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
common  centre  or  usual  standard.  In 
ttiech.,  the  uame  is  applied  to  any  re- 


Eccentric  of  iteam  engine. 

volving  motion,  the  axu  of  which  is 
not  placed  in  the  centre.  The  valves 
of  most  steam-engines  which  work 
with  a  fly  wheel,  are  moved  by  au  ec- 
centric. 

ECCENTRIC'ITY,  n.  Deviation  from 
a  centre.— 2.  The  » 

state  of  having  a 
centre  different 
from  that  of  another  G 
circle. — 3.  In  attr., 
the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  a  planet's 
orbit  from  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  sun;  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  an  ellipse  and 
its  focus.  Thus  in  the  ellipse  DEFG, 
of  which  A  and  B  are  the  foci,  and  C, 
the  centre,  and  A  C  or  B  C  is  the  ec- 
centricity.— 4.  Departure  or  deviation 


from  that  which  is  stated,  regular,  or 
usual ;  as,  the  eccentrii-ity  of  a  man's 
genius  or  conduct — 5.  Excursions  from 
the  proper  sphere. 

E€CHYMO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  uxaium,.]  In 
med.,  an  appearance  of  livid  spots  on 
the  skin,  occasioned  by  extravosated 
blood. 

E€€LE'SIAR€H,  n.  [Gr.  i««Xwi«  and 
«}*«.]  A  ruler  of  the  church. 

E€€LESIAS'TES,  n.  [Gr.]  A  canoni- 
cal book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

EeCLESIAS'TIC,       )  a.  [Gr.  i««^n- 

E€€LESIAS'TI€AL, }  *,««,:,  from 
ixzA*:ri.x,  an  assembly  or  meeting, 
whence  a  church,  from  ixnx*.t»,  to 
call  forth  or  convoke  ;  i*  and  «»AUI,  to 
call.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
church ;  as,  ecclesiastical  discipline  or 
government ;  ecclesiastical  affairs,  his- 
tory, or  polity  ;  ecclesiastical  courts. — 
Ecclesiastical  State  is  the  body  of  the 
clergy. 

E€(JLESIAS'Tie,  n.  A  person  in  or- 
ders, or  consecrated  to  the  services  of 
the  church  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

E€CLESIAS'TI€ALLY,  adv.  In  an 
ecclesiastical  manner. 

EC€LESIAS'TI€US,  «.  A  book  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

Et'€OPROT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  w,  if,  out  or 
from,  and  *«T(«,  stercus.]  Having 
the  quality  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  laxative ;  loosening  ;  gently 
cathartic. 

EeeOPROTie,  «.  A  medicine  which 
purges  gently,  or  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote evacuations  by  stool ;  a  mild  ca- 
thartic. 

E€€REMO€ARPTS  S€A'BER,  n. 
A  climbing  Chilian  half  shrubby  plant, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Bignoni- 
;UT;P,  inhabiting  thickets  and  hedges  in 
its  native  country,  and  scrambling 
among  the  branches  of  bushes  and 
small  trees. 

ECHELON',  n.  [Fr.  from  eehelle,  a  lad- 
der, a  scale.]  In  mil  it.  tactics,  the  po- 
sition of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps, 
or  with  one  division  more  advanced 
than  another. 

E€HID'NA,  n.  A  monotrematous  ani- 
mal inhabiting  New  Holland. 

E€H'INATE,     \a.\L.  echinus,&hedge- 

E€H'INATED,/  hog.]  Set  with 
prickles ;  prickly,  like  a  hedgehog ; 
having  sharp  points ;  bristled ;  as,  an 
echinated  pericarp.  Echinaied  pyrites, 
in  mineralogy. 

EeHI'NrD-S:,  n.  A  family  of  radiated 
animals,  comprehending  those  marine 
animals  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  sea-eggs  or  sea-urchins. 

E€H'1NITE,  n.  [See  ECHINUS.]  A 
fossil  found  in  chalk  pits,  called  cen- 
tronia;  a  petrified  shell  set  with  prickles 
or  points ;  a  calcareous  petrifaction  of 
the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog.  Echin- 
ites  vary  greatly  both  in  form  and 
structure,  and  are  arranged  according- 
ly into  many  subgenera.  They  are  all 
marine.  The  chalk  formation  abounds 
with  these  fossil  shells,  some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  from  their 
elegant  and  minute  decorations. 

E€HINO€Ae'TDS,  n.  A  genus  of  cac- 
taceous plants,  inhabiting  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  species  are  very 
remarkable  for  the  singular  forms  of 
their  stems,  for  the  curious  manner  in 
which  their  spines  are  arranged,  and  for 
the  beauty  of  their  large  flowers.  Linn, 
class  and  order  Icosandria  monogynia. 

ECHIN'ODERM,  n.  A  marine  animal 
of  the  class  Echinodennata,  frequently 
covered  with  spines. 
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ECHINODER'MATA  or  ECHIN'O- 
DERMS,  n.  The  tenth  class  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  or  such  as  are  devoid 
of  a  back-bone.  They  have  a  suborbi- 
cular  body,  protected  by  a  coriaceous 
or  crustaceous  covering.  They  are 
radiated,  and  destitute  of  a  head  and 
eyes,  and  have  not  articulated  limbs. 
The  animals  constituting  one  genus  of 
this  family  are  known  by  the  name  of 
star -fish. 

ECHINOPH'ORA,  n.  In  hot.,  a  genns 
of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of  the 
class  and  order  Pentandria  digynia, 
nat.  order  Umbelliferie.  One  species 
is  a  native  of  England,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  sea-parsnip  or  sea-prickly 
samphire.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  stony 
corals,  according  to  Lamarck,  of  the 
family  Sfadripnrid(E,  or  those  with  ra- 
diating star-like  cells. — E.  rosularia, 
the  only  known  species,  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Australia. 

ECHINOPS,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Syngenesia  class,  and  Polygamia 
segregata  order,  nat.  order  Compositse. 
The  species  are  annual  and  perennial 
plants.  One  species  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  globe-thistle. 

ECHINORHYN'€US,  n.  In  zool,  a 
genus  of  intestinal  worms,  living  in  the 
digestive  organs  of  vertebrated  animals, 
and  sometimes  found  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

E€HI'NUS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  ;*..«.]  1. 
A  hedgehog 2.  A  shell-fish  set  with 


Echinus  (Sea-urchin). 

prickles  or  spines.  The  Echinus,  in 
nat.  hist.,  forms  a  genus  of  Mollusca. 
The  body  is  roundish,  covered  with  a 
bony  crust,  and  often  beset  with 
movable  prickles.  It  is  popularly 
called  the  sea-urchin  or  egg,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  order  echinodermata. 
There  are  several  species,  and  some  of 
them  eatable.  —  3.  With  botanists,  -i 
prickly  head  or  top  of  a  plant;  an  ech- 
inated pericarp. — 4.  In  arch.,  an  orna- 


ment of  the  form  of  an  egg,  peculiar 
to  the  Ovolo  moulding;  whence  that 
moulding  is  sometimes  called  echinus. 

EtH'IUM,  n.  Viper's  bugloss,  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  and 
order  monogynia,  nat.  order  Boragin- 
cuvif.  These  plants  grow  in  corn  fields 
and  waste  ground  in  Britain. 

E€H'O,  n.  [L.  echo;  Gr.  tix«,  from  **«-, 
sound,  uxu>,  to  sound.]  1.  A  sound  re- 
flected or  reverberated  from  a  solid 
body;  sound  returned;  repercussion  of 
sound;  as,  an  echo  from  a  distant  hilt. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Faff. 

When  sound  in  its  passage  through  the 
air  meets  an  obstacle,  the  particles  of 
air  in  vibration  are  reflected  in  the 
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game  manner  as  elastic  bodies,  and 
communicate  to  the  contiguous  parti- 
cles a  vibratory  motion,  which  is  pro- 
pagated in  the  direction  determined  by 
I  the  inclination  of  the  opposing  surface 
to  the  original  direction  in  which  the 
sound  reaches  it,  the  angle  of  incidence 
being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. If  the  direct  and  reflected 
sounds  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  which  happens  when  the  re- 
flected surface  is  near,  they  are  in  some 
measure  confounded,  and  the  echo  can- 
not be  distinguished.  Sound  passes 
through  the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of 
about  1125  feet  in  a  second ;  hence  a 
person  placed  at  half  that  distance,  or 
512  feet  from  the  reflecting  surface, 
would  hear  the  echo  exactly  one  second 
after  the  sound  was  emitted  by  him, 
and  the  echo  would  repeat  as  many 
distinct  sounds  as  the  ear  can  distin- 
guish in  a  second,  which  is  about  ten ; 
hence  no  distinct  echo  can  be  produc- 
ed if  the  reflecting  surface  is  nearer 
than  50  feet.  The  wall  of  a  house  or 
the  rampart  of  a  city,  a  wood,  rocks, 
mountains,  valleys,  produce  echoes. 
Some  echoes  are  remarkable  for  their 
frequency  of  repetition.  The  most 
celebrated  echoes  of  this  kind  exist  at 
St.  Goar  on  the  Rhine,  Woodstock- 
park  in  England,  the  Lakes  of  Killar- 
ney  in  Ireland,  and  the  Villa  Vimourtia, 
near  Milan. — 2.  In  fabulous  history,  a 
nymph,  the  daughter  of  the  Air  and 
Tellus,  who  pined  into  a  sound,  for 
love  of  Narcissus. — 3.  In  arch.,  a  vault 
or  arch  for  redoubling  sounds. 
E€H'O,  v.  i.  To  resound;  to  reflect 
sound.  The  hall  echoed  with  acclama- 
tions.—2.  To  be  sounded  back ;  as,  echo- 
ing noise. 

E€H'O,  ».  t.  To  reverberate  or  send 
back  sound ;  to  return  what  has  been 
uttered. 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan 
throne.  Dryden. 

E€H'OED,pp.  Reverberated, as  sound. 
ECH'OING,  ppr.  Sending  back  sound; 
as,  echoing  hills. 

ECHOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  TC«,  sound, 
and  u«T<«r,  measure  ]  Among  musicians, 
a  scale  or  rule,  with  several  lines  there- 
on, serving  to  measure  the  duration  of 
sounds,  and  to  find  their  intervals  and 
ratios. 

ECHOM'ETRY,  n  The  art  or  act  of 
measuring  the  duration  of  sounds. — 2. 
The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  pro- 
duce echoes. 

ECLAIRCISE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  (claircir,  from 
clair,  clear.  See  CLEAR.]  To  make 
clear;  to  explain;  to  clear  up  what  is 
not  understood  or  misunderstood. 
E€LAIRCISED,  pp.  Explained;  made 
clear. 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT,  n.  [Fr.]  Ex- 
planation ;  the  clearing  up  of  any  thing 
not  before  understood. 
ECLAMP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  .zX*^.,,,  a  shin 
ing ;  i*>.«^T-,  to  shine.]  A  flashing  o: 
light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.  Hence 
epilepsy  itself. 

ECLAT,  n.  (ecla.)  [Fr.  The  word  sig 
nines  a  bursting  forth,  a  crack,  and 
brightness,  splendour;  eclater,  to  split 
to  crack,  to  break  forth,  to  shine.]  1 
Primarily,  a  burst  of  applause  ;  accla 
mation.  Hence,  applause ;  approba 
tion;  renown. — 2.  Splendour;  show 
pomp. 

E€LE€'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  I«XI«««K:  i{  an 
>t-,u,  to  choose.]  Selecting;  choosing 
an  epithet  given  to  certain  philoso 
phers  of  antiquity,  who  did  not  attacl 


themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  but 
selected  from  the  opinions  and  princi- 
ples of  each,  what  they  thought  solid 
and  good.  Hence  we  say,  an  eclectic 
philosopher ;  the  eclectic  sect. 
SCLEC'TIC,  n.  A  philosopher  who  se- 
lected from  the  various  systems  such 
opinions  and  principles  as  he  judged  to 
be  sound  and  rational. — 2.  A  Christian 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eclectics.  Also,  one  of  a  sect  of  phy- 
sicians. 

ICLEC'TICALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
choosing  or  selecting ;  in  the  manner 
of  the  eclectical  philosophers. 
^CLECT'ICISM,  ».  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  selecting  from  writings. — 2.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Eclectics. 
ECLEGM',  n.  [Gr.  »  and  xia»-]     A 
medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of 
oils  with  sirups. 

CLIPS  A'REON,  re.  An  instrument  for 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 
ECLIPSE',  n.  (eclips'.)  [L.  eclipsis ; 
Gr.  i»xu4»c,  defect,  from  i*xi,*»,  to  fail, 
i{  and  Jinn-*,  to  leave.]  1.  Literally,  a 
defect  or  failure ;  hence  in  astr.,  an  in- 
terception or  obscuration  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  moon,  or  other  luminous 
body.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  the  moon,  which 
totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's  disk; 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls  on 
it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part, 
but  does  not  entirely  conceal  it.  The 
number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  cannot  be  fewer  than  two,  nor 
more  than  seven  in  one  year.  The 
most  usual  number  is  four,  and  it  is 
rare  to  have  more  than  six.  Jupiter's 
satellites  are  eclipsed  by  passing 
through  his  shadow,  and  they  frequent- 
ly pass  over  his  disk,  and  eclipse  a  por- 
tion of  his  surface. — Annular  and  cen- 
tral eclipses.  [See  ANNULAR  and  CEN- 
TRA i,.] — 2.  Darkness;  obscuration.  We 
say,  his  glory  has  suffered  an  eclipse. 

All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suf- 
fered a  perpetual  eclipte  of  spiritual  life. 

Kaltgh. 

ECLIPSE',  v.  t.  (eclips'.)  To  hide  a 
luminous  body  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
intercept  its  rays ;  as,  to  eclipse  the  sun 
or  a  star. — 2.  To  obscure;  to  darken, 
by  intercepting  the  rays  of  light  which 
render  luminous;  as,  to  eclipse  the 
moon. — 3.  To  cloud;  to  darken;  to  ob- 
scure ;  as,  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  a  hero 
Hence, — 4.  To  disgrace. — 5.  To  extin- 
guish. 

Born  to  edipte  thy  life.  Shak 

ECLIPSE',  v.  i.  (eclips'.)    To  suffer  ai 

eclipse. 
E€LIPS'ED,pp.  Concealed;  darkened 

obscured ;  disgraced. 
ECLIPS'ING, ppr.  Concealing;  obscur 
ing ;  darkening  ;  clouding. 
E€LIP'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  uiurnxK,  from 
tr.xi,™,,  to  fail  or  be  defective ;  L.  eclip- 
ticus,  linea  ecliptica,  the  ecliptic  line 
or  line  in  which  eclipses  are  suffered. 
1.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  suppos 
ed  to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  o 
the  zodiac,  making  an  angle  with  the 
equinoctial  of  about  23°  27',  which  i: 
the  sun's  greatest  declination.  Th 
ecliptic  is  the  apparent  path  of  th 
sun,  but  as  in  reality  it  is  the  earth 
which  moves,  the  ecliptic  is  the  path  o 
way  among  the  fixed  stars  which  th 
earth  in  its  orbit  appears  to  describe 
to  an  eye  placed  in  the  sun.  Th 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  equator  an 
ecliptic,  is  called  the  obliquity  of  th 
ecliptic.  It  has  been  subject  to  a  sma 
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irregular  diminution  since  the  time  of 
the  earliest  observations  on  record.  In 
1839  it  was  23°  27'  46".  Its  mean  di- 
minution per  century  is  about  48". — 2. 
In  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the 
terrestrial  globe,  answering  to  and 
falling  within  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic. 

ECLIP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  des- 
cribed by  the  ecliptic. — Ecliiitic  limits, 
the  greatest  distances  at  which  the 
moon  can  be  from  her  nodes  in  order 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  may 
happen. — 2.  Suffering  an  eclipse. 
SC'LOGUE,  n.  (ec'log.)  [Gr.  ul*?r,, 
choice ;  izAsj-*,  to  select.]  Literally,  a 
select  piece.  Hence,  in  poetry,  a  pas- 
toral composition,  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced  conversing  with  each 
other,  as  the  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  or  it  is 
a  little  elegant  composition  in  a  simple 
natural  sty  10  and  manner.  An  eclogue 
differs  from  an  idyllion,  in  being  ap- 
propriated to  pieces  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced. 

SCONOM'IC,  \a.  [See  ECONOMY.] 
ECONOMICAL,/  Pertaining  to  the 
regulation  of  household  concerns;  as, 
the  economic  art. — 2.  Managing  domes- 
tic or  public  pecuniary  concerns  with 
frugality ;  as,  an  economical  house- 
keeper; an  economical  minister  or  ad- 
ministration.—  3.  Frugal;  regulated 
by  frugality ;  not  wasteful  or  extrava- 
gant ;  as,  an  economical  use  of  money. 
— Economical  geology,  a  new  branch  of 
the  science  of  geology  which  aims  at 
its  practical  application  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

ECONOMICALLY,  ado.  With  econ- 
omy ;  with  frugality. 
E€ONOM'ICS,n.  The  science  of  house- 
hold affairs. 

ECON'OMIST,  n.  One  who  manages 
domestic  or  other  concerns  with  fru- 
gality; one  who  expends  money,  time, 
or  labour  judiciously,  and  without 
waste. — 2.  One  who  writes  on  economy ; 
the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  economy. 
ECON'OMIZE,  ».  i.  To  manage  pe- 
cuniary concerns  with  frugality ;  to 
make  a  prudent  use  of  money,  or  of 
the  means  of  saving  or  acquiring  pro- 
perty. It  is  our  duty  to  economize,  in 
the  use  of  public  money,  as  well  as  of 
our  own. 

ECON'OMIZE,  i).  t.  To  use  with  pru- 
dence; to  expend  with  frugality;  as,  to 
economize  one's  income. 

To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  cir- 
culating medium.  WaUli. 
ECONOMIZED,  pp.  Used  with  fru- 
gality. 
ECONOMIZING,    ppr.    Using    with 

frugality. 

ECON'OMY,  n.  [L.  ceconomia  ;  Gr.  .<*.- 
,<•;..»:  »*«,  house,  and  ma.*-,,  law,  rule.] 
1.  Primarily,  the  management,  regula- 
tion, and  government  of  a  family  or  the 
concerns  of  a  household. — 2.  The  man- 
agement of  pecuniary  ccncerns  or  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Hence, — 3.  A 
frugal  and  judicious  use  of  money; 
that  management  which  expends  money 
to  advantage,  and  incurs  no  waste;  fru- 
gality in  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
money.  It  differs  from  parsimony, 
which  implies  an  improper  saving  of 
expense.  Economy  includes  also  a 
prudent  management  of  all  the  means 
by  which  property  is  saved  or  accum- 
ulated ;  a  judicious  application  of  time, 
of  labour,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
labour. — 4.  The  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  work ;  as,  the  economy  of 
a  poem. — 5.  A  system  of  rules  rcgulu- 
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lions,  rites,  and  ceremonies;  as,  the 
Jewish  economy. 

The  Jews  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which, 
as  citizens  and  subjects  of  that  economy,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep,  and  did  keep. 

M*. 

6.  The  regular  operations  of  nature  in 
the  generation,  nutrition,  and  preserva- 
tion of  animals  or  plants ;  as,  animal 
economy  ;  vegetable  economy. — 7.  Dis- 
tribution or  due  order  of  things. — 8. 
Judicious  and  frugal  management  of 
public  affairs ;  as,  political  economy — 
9.  System  of  management ;  general  re- 
gulation and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of 
a  state  or  nation,  or  of  any  department 
of  government. 

E€PHA'S1S,  n.  [Gr.]  An  explicit  dec- 
laration. 

EGPHONE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  An  animated 
or  passionate  exclamation. 

E€PHRA€'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  ,f  and  ««TT».] 
In  met!.,  deobstrnent ;  attenuating. 

E€PHRA€'TI€,  n.  A  medicine  which 
dissolves  or  attenuates  viscid  matter, 
and  removes  obstructions. 

EC'STASIED,  a.  [See  ECSTASY.]  En- 
raptured; ravished;  transported;  de- 
lighted. 

EC'STASY,  n.  [Gr.  i«<rr««t,  from  I{,«T- 
r.fu:  i{  and <Wr,u/,to stand.]  1.  Primari- 
ly, a  fixed  state;  a  trance;  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  arrested  and  fixed, 
or  as  we  say,  lost ;  a  state  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  senses  are  suspended 
by  the  contemplation  of  some  extraor- 
dinary or  supernatural  object. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecttnty  be  not 
dreaming  with  our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be 
examined.  Locke. 

2.  Excessive  joy  ;  rapture;  a  degree  of 
delight  that  arrests  the  whole  mind ; 
as,  a  pleasing  ecstasy;  the  ecstasy  of 
love ;  joy  may  rise  to  ecstasy.— S.  En- 
thusiasm ;  excessive  elevation  and  ab- 
sorption of  mind ;  extreme  delight. 

He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstaty. 

Miltim. 

4.f  Excessive  grief  or  anxiety — 0.+ 
Madness;  distraction. — 6.  In  med.,  a 
species  of  catalepsy,  when  the  person 
remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over, 
the  ideas  he  had  during  the  fit. 

E€'STASY, ».  t.  To  fill  with  rapture  or 
enthusiasm. 

ECSTAT'ie,       \  n.    Arresting      the 

E€STAT'I€AL,/  mind;  suspending 
the  senses ;  entrancing. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  andprrf/r- 
lic  fit.  Miltim. 

2.  Rapturous  ;  transporting ;  ravishing ; 
delightful  beyond  measure;  as, ecstatic 
bliss  or  joy.— 3.f  Tending  to  external 
objects. 

E€'TASIS,  n.  [Gr.  from  •««„».]  In 
rhet.,  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long. 

E€'TYPAL,  a.  [infra.]  Taken  from 
the  original. 

E€'TYPE,t  n.  [Gr.  «™r.c.]     A  copy. 

E€UMEN'I<J,        )  a.    [Gr.  Mzwpiuov, 

E€UMEN'I€AL,/  from  ..*«,,*,„,,  the 
habitable  world.]  General;  universal; 
as,  an  ecumenical  council. 

E€'BRIE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stable ;  a  cover- 
ed place  for  horses. 

EDA'CIOUS,  a.  [L.  edax,  from  edn,  to 
eat.]  Eating  ;  given  to  eating ;  greedy ; 
voracious. 

EDAC'ITY,  n.  [L.  edacitat,  from  edax, 

edo,  to  eat.]      Greediness;  voracity; 

ravenousness;  rapacity. 

ED'DA,  n.  A  book  containing  a  system 

of  Runic  or  Scandinavian  mythology, 


with  some  account  of  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  first  part  contains  the 
mythology  of  the  people,  and  the 
second,  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Scalds.  It  was  composed  by  Snorro 
Sturleson,  judge  of  Iceland,  from  1215 
to  1222. 

ED'DER.  n.  [Q,,.  Sax.  eder,  a  hedge.] 
In  husbandry,  such  wood  as  is  worked 
into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind 
them  together. 

ED'DER,  v.  t.  To  bind  or  make  tight 
by  edder  ;  to  fasten  the  tops  of  hedge- 
stakes,  by  interweaving  edder. 

ED'DERED,  pp.  Bound  or  made  tight 
by  edder. 

ED'DERING,  ppr.  Binding  or  fasten- 
ing by  edder. 

ED'DISH,  )n.  The   latter  pasture  or 

EADISH,  J  grass  that  comes  after 
mowing  or  reaping;  called  also  eagrass, 
earsh,  etch. 

ED'DOES,  >  n.  A  name  given  to  a  va- 

ED'DERS, j  riety  of  the  Arum  escu- 
lentum,  an  esculent  root. 

ED'DY,  n.  [I  find  this  word  in  no  other 
language  It  is  usually  considered  as 
a  compound  of  Sax.  ed,  backward,  and 
ea,  water.]  1.  A  current  of  water 
running  back,  or  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  main  stream.  Thus,  a 
point  of  land  extending  into  a  river, 
checks  the  water  near  the  shore,  and 
turns  it  back  or  gives  it  a  circular 
course.  The  word  is  applied  also  to  the 
air  or  wind  moving  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion.—2.  A  whirlpool;  a  current  of 
water  or  air  in  a  circular  direction. 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 
Dryden. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies 
play.  Additon. 

ED'DY,  v.  i.  To  move  circularly,  or  as 
an  eddy. 

ED'DY,  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly. 

ED'DYING,  ppr.  Moving  circularly,  as 
an  eddy. 

ED'DY- WATER,  n.  Among  seamen, 
the  water  which  falls  back  on  the  rud- 
der of  a  ship  under  sail,  called  dead- 
water. 

ED'DY- WIND,  n.  The  wind  returned 
or  beat  back  from  a  sail,  a  mountain, 
or  any  thing  that  hinders  its  passage. 

ED'ELITE,  n.  A  silicious  stone  of  a 
light  gray  colour. 

EDEM'ATOUS,  or  EDEM'ATOSE,  a. 
[Gr.  atttifAx,  a  tumour;  «3i«,  to  swell.] 
Swelling  with  a  serous  humour;  drop- 
sical. An  edematous  tumour  is  white, 
soft,  and  insensible. 

E'DEN,  n.  [Heb.  Ch.  -Ty,  edi-n,  plea- 
sure, delight.]  The  country  and  gar- 
den in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  pla- 
ced by  God  himself. 

E'DENIZED,  a.  Admitted  into  paradise. 

EDENTA'TA,  or  EDENT'ALS,  n. 
Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  mammiferous 
animals,  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  jaws.  Their 
claws  are  large,  and  they  are  more  en- 
dowed with  strength  than  agility.  To 
this  order  belong  the  sloths,  armadil- 
los, ant-eater,  and  some  large  extinct 
fossil  animals,  as  the  megatherium. 

EDEN'TATE,     1  a.[L.edentalus,e  and 

EDEN'TATED,  /  dent.]  Destitute 
or  deprived  of  teeth. 

EDEN'TATE,  n.  An  animal  having  no 
fore  teeth,  as  the  armadillo  and  the 
sloth. 

EDENTA'TION,  n  A  depriving  of 
teeth. 

EDGE, n.  [Sax.  ecy ;  G.  eckr,  eye;  L. 

aciet,  acus  ;  Fr.  aigu,  whence  aiguille, 
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a  needle;  Gr.  «*»i:  W.  awe,  aicij,  edge.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  extreme  bor- 
der or  point  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  edge 
of  the  table  ;  the  edge  of  a  book ;  the 
edge  of  cloth.     It  coincides  nearly  with 
border,  brink,  margin.     It  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  sharp  border,  the 
thin  cutting  extremity  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  the  edge  of  an   axe,  razor, 
knife,  or  scythe;  also,  to  the  point  of  an 
instrument,  as  the  edge  of  a  sword. — '2. 
Figuratively,  that  which  cuts  or  pene- 
trates ;  that  which  wounds  or  injures ; 
as,  the  edge  of  slander. — 3.  A  narrow 
part  rising  from  a  broader. 

Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then 
plough  it  upon  an  edge.  Mortimtr. 

4.  Sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite; 
Ireenness ;  intenseness  of  desire;  fitness 
for  action  or  operation ;  as,  the  edge  of 
appetite  or  hunger. 

Silence  and  solitude  set  an  edge  on  tl  f 
genius.  Drydcn. 

6.  Keenness ;  sharpness ;  acrimony. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors.  Slink. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  ting- 
ling or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth. 
EDGE,  ti.  t.  [W.  hogi ;  Sax.  eggian,  to 
sharpen ;  to  incite.]     1.  To  sharpen. 

To  edge  her  champion's  sword.    Dry/ten. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  edge. 

A  sword  edged  with  flint.  Dryden. 

3.  To  border;  to  fringe. 

A  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged.  Dryden, 

4.  To  border ;  to  furnish  with  an  orna- 
mental border ;  as,  to  edge  a  flower-bed 
with  box.— S.  To  sharpen  ;  to  exasper- 
ate ;  to  embitter. 

By  such  reasonings,  the  simple  were 
bliuded,  and  the  malicious  edged.  Haytcard. 
6.  To  incite;  to  provoke;  to  urge  on  ; 
to  instigate;  that  is,  to  push  on  as  with 
a  sharp  point;  to  goad.  Ardour  or 
passion  will  edge  a  man  forward,  when 
arguments  fail.  [This  has  been  some- 
times written  egg,  from  the  Sax.  eggian, 
Dan.  egger,  to  incite.] — 7.  To  move 
sideways ;  to  move  by  little  and  little  ; 
as,  edge  your  chair  along. 

EDGE,  v.  i.  To  move  sideways ;  to 
move  gradually. — Edge  along  this  way. 
— 2.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind. —  To 
edge  away,  in  sailing,  is  to  decline 
gradually  from  the  shore,  or  from  the 
line  of  the  course. —  To  edge  in  with,  to 
draw  near  to,  as  a  ship  in  chasing. 

EOG'ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  an  edge 

or  border — 2.  Incited ;  instigated 3. 

a.  Sharp ;  keen. 

EDGE'LESS,  a.  Not  sharp;  blunt; 
obtuse ;  unfit  to  cut  or  penetrate ;  as, 
an  edyeless  sword  or  weapon. 

EDGE'-RAILWAY,  n.  A  kind  of  way 
in  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
run  on  the  edges  of  iron  bars  or  gir- 
ders termed  rails.  The  rails  are  in 
parallel  lines,  and  the  wheels  are  con- 
fined to  their  path  by  flanges  whirh 
project  about  an  inch  beyond  their 
periphery. 

EDGE'TOOL,  n.  An  instrument  having 
a  sharp  edge.  The  name  is  generally 
applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  cutting 
instruments,  such  as  chisels,  axes, 
adzes,  gouges,  augers,  &e. 

EDGE'WISE,  adv.  [edge  and  wise.] 
With  the  edge  turned  forward,  or  to- 
ward a  particular  point ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  edge. — 2.  Sideways;  with 
the  side  foremost. 

EDG'ING,  ppr.  Giving  an  edge ;  fur- 
nishing with  an  edge. — 2.  Inciting  j 
urging  on  ;  goading  ;  stimulating ;  in- 
stigating.— 3.  Moving  gradually  or 
sideways. — 4. Furnishing  with  a  bordei . 
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ED6'ING,  n.  That  which  is  added  on 
the  border,  or  which  forms  the  edge ; 
as  lace,  fringe,  trimming,  added  to  a 
garment  for  ornament. 

Bordered  with  a  rosy  edging,  Dryden. 
2.  A  narrow  lace. — 3.  In  gardening,  a 
row  of  small  plants  set  along  the  bor- 
der of  a  flower-bed ;  as,  an  edging  of 
box. 

ED'IBLE,  a.  [from  Lat.  edo,  to  eat.] 
Eatable ;  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food ;  es- 
culent. Some  flesh  is  not  edible. 

E'DICT,  n.  [L.  edictum,  from  edico,  to 
utter  or  proclaim ;  e  and  dim,  to  speak.] 
That  which  is  uttered  or  proclaimed 
by  authority  as  a  rule  of  action;  an 
order  issued  by  a  prince  to  his  subjects, 
as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obedience; 
a  proclamation  of  command  or  prohi- 
bition. An  edict  is  an  order  or  ordi- 
nance of  a  sovereign  prince,  intended 
as  a  permanent  law,  or  to  erect  a  new 
office,  to  establish  new  duties,  or  other 
temporary  regulation  ;  as,  the  edicts  of 
the  Roman  emperors;  the  edicts  of 
the  French  monarchg.  Edicts,  properly 
speaking,  cannot  exist  in  Britain,  be- 
cause the  enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in 
the  parliament,  and  not  in  the  king. 
EDIC'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  edict. 
— Edictal  citation,  in  Scots  law,  a  cita- 
tion published  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  pier  and  shore  of 
Leith,  or  at  the  head  burgh  of  the 
county  where  the  party  so  cited  has 
his  residence.  In  civil  cases,  this  form 
of  citation  is  necessary  where  the 
party  cited,  although  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  is  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

ED'IFICANT,  a.  [infra.]  Building. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EDIFICA'TION,  n.  [L.  ardificatio.  See 
EDIFY.]  1.  A  building  up,  in  a  moral 
and  religious  sense;  instruction;  im- 
provement and  progress  of  the  mind, 
in  knowledge,  in  morals,  or  in  faith 
and  holiness. 

He  that  prophesieth,  speaketh  to  men  to 
edification;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
2.  Instruction;  improvement  of  the 
mind  in  any  species  of  useful  know- 

EDIFI€A'TION,  n.  \  building  or  edi- 
fice. [  Unusual] 

ED'IFI€ATORY,  a.  Tending  to  edifi- 
cation. 

ED'IFICE,  n.  [L.  atdificium.  See  EDI- 
FY.] A  building ;  a  structure ;  a  fa- 
bric ;  but  appropriately,  a  large  or 
splendid  building.  The  word  is  not 
applied  to  a  mean  building,  but  to  tem- 
ples, churches,  or  elegant  mansion- 
houses,  and  to  other  great  structures. 

EDIFI"CIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  edifices 
or  to  structure. 

ED'IFIED,  pp.  Instructed ;  improved 
in  literary,  moral,  or  religious  know- 
ledge. 

ED'IFIER,  n.  One  that  improves  an- 
other b^  instructing  him. 

ED'IFY,  v.  t.  [L.  (edifice;  Fr.  idifier, 
Sp.  edijicar;  It.  edijicare;  from  Lat. 
cedes,  a  house,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1, 
tTo  build,  in  a  literal  sense. — 2.  To 
instruct  and  improve  the  mind  in 
knowledge  generally,  and  particularly 
in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  in 
faith  and  holiness. 

Edify  one  another ;   1  Thess.  v. 
3.  f  To  teach  or  persuade. 

ED'IFYING,M>r.  Buildingupin  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  instructing  ;  improv- 
ing themind. — 2.a.  Adapted  to  instruct 

ED'IFYINGLY,  adv.  In  an  edifyiu(, 
Dancer. 


ED'IFYINGNESS,  «.   The  quality  of 

being  edifying. 

E'DILE,  n.  [L.  eedilii,  from  tvdes,  a 
building.]  A  Koman  magistrate  whose 
chief  business  was  to  superintend 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  more  especially 
public  edifices,  temples,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, &c.  The  ediles  had  also  the 
care  of  the  highways,  public  places, 
weights  and  measures,  <Vc. 
E'DILESHIP,  n.  The  office  of  Edile  in 
ancient  Rome. 

ED'INGTONITE,  n.  A  rare  crystal- 
line mineral  which  occurs  in  the  ca- 
vities of  Thomsonite  near  Dumbarton. 
The  crystals  are  small  and  distinct, 
grayish  white,  translucent,  and  have  a 
square  prism  as  their  primitive  form. 
ED'IT,  ».  (.  [from  L.  edo,  to  publish ;  e 
and  do,  to  give.]  1.  Properly,  to  pub- 
lish ;  more  usually,  to  superintend  a 
publication  ;  to  prepare  a  book  or  pa- 
per for  the  public  eye,  by  writing,  cor- 
recting, or  selecting  the  matter. 

Those  who  know  how  volumes  of  the 
fathers  are  generally  edited.  Chritt.  Obterver. 
2.  To  publish. 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treat- 
ises which  have  never  been  edited.   Enfietd. 
ED'ITED,  pp.   Published;  corrected; 
prepared  and  published. 
ED'ITING,  ppr.  Publishing;  prepar- 
ing for  publication. 

EDI"TION,  n.  [L.  editio,  from  eda,  to 
publish.]  1.  The  publication  of  any 
book  or  writing ;  as,  the  first  edition 
of  a  newwork. — 2.Republication  some- 
times with  revision  and  correction ;  as, 
the  second  edition  of  a  work. — 3.  Any 
publication  of  a  book  before  publish- 
ed ;  also  one  impression  or  the  whole 
number  of  copies  published  at  once ; 
as,  the  tenth  edition. 
ED'ITOR,  n.  [L.  from  edo,  to  publish.] 
1.  A  publisher ;  particularly,  a  person 
who  superintends  an  impression  of  a 
book ;  the  person  who  revises,  cor- 
rects, and  prepares  a  book  for  publi- 
cation ;  as,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  &c 2. 

One  who  superintends  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or  other 
periodical. 

EDITO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  edi- 
tor, as,  editorial  labours ;  written  by 
an  editor,  as  editorial  remarks. 
ED'ITORSHIP,  11.  The  business  of  an 
editor  ;  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  a  publication. 

EDIT'0ATE,  v.  <.f  [Low  L.  cedituor, 
from  <edes,  a  temple  or  house.]  To 
defend  or  govern  the  house  or  temple. 
EDRIOPHTHAL'MA,  n.  A  legion  of 
crustaceous  animals  with  sessile  eyes, 
which  are  generally  compound  but 
sometimes  simple,  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  head. 

ED'UeABLE,  a.  That  may  be  educated. 
ED'UCATE,  «.  t.  [L.  educo,  educare;  e 
and  duco,  to  lead ;    It.  educare;   Sp. 
educar]     To  bring  up,  as  a  child ;  to 
instruct;  to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
understanding;  to  instil  into  the  mind 
principles  of  arts,  science,  morals,  re- 
ligion, and  behaviour.    To  educate  chil- 
dren well  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  parents  and  guardians. 
ED'UCATED,  pp.    Brought  up;   in- 
structed ;  furnished  with   knowledge 
or  principles ;  trained ;  disciplined. 
ED'UCATING,  ppr.  Instructing;  en- 
lightening theunderstanding,  and  form- 
ing the  manners. 
EDU€A'TION,  n.  [L.  educatio]     The 
bringing  up,  as  of  a  child  ;  instruction ; 
formation    of    manners.       Education 
comprehends  all  that  series  of  instruc- 
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tion  and  discipline  which  is  intended 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  cor- 
rect the  temper,  and  form  the  manners 
and  habits  of  youth,  and  fit  them  for 
usefulness  in  their  future  stations.  In 
its  most  extended  signification  it  may 
be  defined,  in  reference  to  man,  to  be 
the  art  of  developing  and  cultivating 
the  various  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties;  and  may  thence  be 
divided  into  three  branches— physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  education.  This 
definition  is  by  no  means  complete;  but 
it  is  used  merely  as  indicative  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  has  gene- 
rally been  discussed.  Under  physical 
education,  is  included  all  that  relates 
to  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intel- 
lectual education  comprehends  the 
means  by  which  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  to  be  developed  and 
improved,  and  a  view  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  form  the 
objects  of  instruction  of  the  three  de- 
partments above  stated.  Moral  edu- 
cation embraces  the  various  methods 
of  cultivating  and  regulating  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart.  Religious  educa- 
tion, although  intimately  connected  with 
moral  education,  may  be  considered  as 
a  distinct  branch,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  To  give  children  a  good 
education  in  manners,  arts,  and  science, 
is  important ;  to  give  them  a  religious 
education  is  indispensable  ;  and  an  im- 
mense responsibility  rests  on  parents 
and  guardians  who  neglect  these  du- 
ties. 

EDUCA'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
education;  as,  educational  institutions  ; 
derived  from  education;  as,  educational 
habits. 

ED'U€ATOR,  n.  One  who  educates. 
EDUCE,  v.  t.   [L.  educo,  eduxi;  e  and 
duco,  to  lead.]     To  bring  or  draw  out ; 
to  extract ;  to  produce  from  a  state  of 
occultation. 

Th'  eterual  art  educing  good  from  ill. 

Pope. 

EDCCED,  pp.  Drawn  forth  ;  extract- 
ed; produced. 

EDUCING,  ppr.  Drawing  forth  ;  pro- 
ducing. 

E'DUCT,  «.  [L.  eductum,  from  educo.] 
Extracted  matter ;  that  which  is  educ- 
ed ;  that  which  is  brought  to  light,  by 
separation,  analysis,  or  decomposition. 
We  must  «onsider  the  educts  of  its  analy- 
sis by  Bergman,  kc.  Kiru-an. 
EDUC'TION,  M.  The  act  of  drawing 
out  or  bringing  into  view. 
EDUCTION-PIPE,  n.  In steam-enaines, 
the  pipe  by  which  the  expended  steam 
is  led  from  the  cylinder  into  the  con- 
denser or  the  atmosphere,  according 
as  the  engine  may  be  of  the  low  or 
high  pressure  kind. 

EDU€T'OR,  n.  That  which  brings 
forth,  elicits,  or  extracts. 

Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vi- 
tal ether.  Dam-in. 
EDUL'€ORATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  edulco, 
from  data'*,  sweet;  fr.  edu/corer.]     1. 
To  purify;  to  sweeten.     In  chem.,  to 
render  substances  more  mild,  by  free- 
ing them  from  acids  and  salts  or  other 
soluble  impurities,  by  washing. — 2.  To 
sweeten  by  adding  sugar,  sirup,  &c. 
EDUL'€ORATED,   pp.     Sweetened; 
purified  from  acid  or  saline  substances, 
and  rendered  more  mild. 
EDUL'€ORATING,ppr.  Sweetening; 
rendering  more  mild. 
EDULCORA'TION,    n.    The  act    of 
sweetening   or   rendering  more  mild, 
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by  freeing  from  acid  or  saline  sub- 
stances, or  from  any  soluble  impuri- 
ties.— 2.  The  act  of  sweetening  by  ad- 
mixture of  some  saccharine  substance. 

EDUL'CORATIYE,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  sweetening. 

ED'WARDSITE,  n.  [from  Gov.  H.  W. 
Edwards,  America.]  A  newly  dis- 
covered mineral  of  a  hyacinth-red  co- 
lour, crystallizing  in  obtuse  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  found  in  Con- 
necticut, associated  with  Sillimanite. 

EEK.     See  EKE. 

EEL,  n.  [Sax.  al;  G.  aal.  The  word,  in 
Saxon,  is  written  precisely  like  awl.] 
A  species  of  Muraina,  a  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Apodes.  The 
head  is  smooth ;  there  are  ten  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills ;  the  eyes  are 
covered  with  a  common  skin  ;  the  body 
is  cylindrical  and  slimy.  Eels,  in  some 
respects,  resemble  reptiles,  particularly 
in  their  manner  of  moving  by  a  ser- 
pentine winding  of  the  body ;  and  they 
often  creep  upon  land  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  or 
other  food.  In  winter,  they  lie  buried 
in  mud,  being  very  impatient  of  cold. 
They  grow  to  the  weight  of  15  or  20 
pounds;  and  the  conger  eel  is  said  to 
grow  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
and  to  10  feet  in  length.  They  are 
esteemed  good  food;  bnt  do  not  agree 
with  all  constitutions.  The  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  eel,  after  being  flayed  and 
mutilated,  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
congor  eel  is  found  in  all  the  seas  of 
Europe ;  the  electrical  eel,  or  cramp- 
fish  (a  species  of  gymnotus),  is  found 
in  a  few  of  the  fresh  waters  of  South 
America. 

EEL-FISHING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
catching  eels. 

EEL-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  eels;  a  com- 
mon English  dish.  There  are  some 
noted  eel-pie  houses  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

EELPOT,  n.  A  kind  of  basket  used  for 
catching  eels. 

EEL-POUT,  n.  A  small  kind  of  eel ;  a 
young  eel. 

EELSKIN,  n.  The  skin  of  an  eel. 

EELSPEAR,  n.  A  trident-formed  in- 
strument used  for  catching  eels. 

E'EN,  contracted  from  even, — which  see. 
I  have  e'en  done  with  you,    L* Ettrange. 

EF'FABLE,  a.  [L.  effabilis,  from  effor; 
ex  and  for,  to  speak.]  Utterable ;  that 
may  be  uttered  or  spoken.  [This  word 
is  not  used ;  but  ineffable  is  in  common 
use.} 

EFFACE,  v.  /.  [Fr.  effacer,  from  the  L. 
ex  and  facia  or  fades.]  1.  To  destroy 
a  figure  on  the  surface  of  any  thing, 
whether  painted  or  carved,  so  as  to 
render  it  invisible  or  not  distinguish- 
able ;  as,  to  efface  the  letters  on  a  monu- 
ment.— 2.  To  blot  out;  to  erase,  strike, 
or  scratch  out,  so  as  to  destroy  or  ren- 
der illegible;  as,  to  efface  a  writing;  to 
efface  a  name. — 3.  To  destroy  any  im- 
pression on  the  mind;  to  wear  away  ; 
as,  to  efface  the  image  of  a  person  in 
the  mind;  to  efface  ideas  or  thoughts ; 
to  efface  gratitude. — To  deface  is  to 
injure  or  impair  a  figure;  to  efface  is 
to  rub  out  or  destroy,  so  as  to  render 
invisible. 

EFFACED,  pp.  Rubbed  or  worn  out ; 
destroyed,  as  a  figure  or  impression. 

EFFACEMENT,  n.    Act  of  effacing. 

EFFACING,  ppr.  Destroying  a  figure, 
character,  or  impression,  on  any  thing. 

EFFAS'CINATE,t  »•  *.  To  charm;  to 
bewitch.  [See  FASCINATE.] 

EFFECT,  n.  [L.  effectut,  from  efficic; 


ex  and  facia,  to  make.]  1.  That  which 
is  produced  by  an  operating  agent  or 
cause;  the  result  or  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  cause  or  agent,  on 
some  subject.  The  phenomena  of  na- 
ture are  termed  effects,  as  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Great  First  Cause;  and 
what  we  call  physical  causes,  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  effects.  We  speak  of 
the  effects  of  luxury,  the  effects  of  in- 
temperance, the  effects  of  industry  and 
of  diligence,  the  effects  of  cold,  heat, 
rain,  snow,  &c.  Poverty,  disease,  and 
disgrace  are  the  natural  effects  of  dis- 
sipation.— 2.  Consequence;  event. 

To  say  that  a  composition  is  imperfect,  is 
m  effect  to  say  the  author  is  a  man. 

3.  Purpose ;  general  intent. 

They  spoke  to  her  to  that  effect ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv. 

4.  Consequence  intended ;  utility ;  pro- 
fit ;  advantage. 

Christ  is  become  of  ao  effect  to  you  ;  Gal.  v. 

5.  Force;  validity.     The  obligation  is 
void  and  of  no  effect. — 6.  Completion ; 
perfection. 

Not  BO  worthily  to  be  brought  to  heroical 
effect  by  fortune  or  necessity.  Sidney. 

7.  Reality;  not  mere  appearance;  fact. 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems. 

Denham. 

8.  In   the   plural,   effects  are   goods; 
movables;  personal  estate.     The  peo- 
ple escaped  from  the  town  with  their 
effects.— Useful  effect,  in  mech.,  is  the 
measure  of  the  real  power  of  any  ma- 
chine, after    deducting    that  portion 
which  is  lost  or  expended  in  overcom- 
ing the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  and  every  other  source  of 
loss,  and  in  giving  the  parts  the  re- 
quired velocity. 

EFFECT',  v.  t.  [from  the  Noun.]  To 
produce,  as  a  cause  or  agent ;  to  cause 
to  be.  The  revolution  in  France  ef- 
fected a  great  change  of  property. — 2. 
To  bring  to  pass;  to  achieve;  to  accom- 
plish ;  as,  to  effect  an  object  or  purpose. 

EFFECTED,  pp.  Done ;  performed ; 
accomplished. 

EFFECTIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  done 
or  achieved;  practicable;  feasible. 

EFFECTING, ppr.  Producing;  per- 
forming; accomplishing. 

EFFEC'TION,  n.  In  geom.,  the  geome- 
trical construction  of  a  proposition. 
Also  such  problems,  as  are  deducible 
from  general  propositions,  are  called 
effections  of  them. 

EFFECTIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  or  produce;  efficacious. 

They  are  not  c_$?cf ic«  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  Operative;  active;  having  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  effects. 

Time  is  not  effective,  nor  are  bodies  de- 
stroyed by  it.  Jlroicn. 

3.  Efficient;  causing  to  be;  as,  an  effec- 
tive cause. — 4.  Having  the  power  of 
active  operation ;  able ;  as,  effective  men 
in  an  army ;  an  effective  force. 

EFFECTIVELY,  adv.    With  effect; 

powerfully ;  with  real  operation. 

This  effectively  mists  the  devil.    Taylor. 

[In  this  sense,  effectually  is  generally 

used.] 
EFFECTLESS,  a.     Without   effect; 

without  advantage ;  useless. 
EFFECTOR,  n.     One   who   effects; 

one  who  produces  or  causes ;  a  maker 

or  creator. 
EFFECTUAL,  a.  Producing  an  effect, 

or  the  effect  desired  or  intended;  or 

having  adequate  power  or  force  to  pro- 
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diice  the  effect.  The  means  employed 
were  effectual. 

According  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God 
given  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his 
power ;  Eph.  iii. 

2.t  Veracious;  expressive  of  facts. — 3. 
Effectual  assassin,  in  Mitford,  is  un- 
usual and  not  well  authorized. 

EFFECTUALLY,  adv.  With  effect ; 
efficaciously;  in  a  manner  to  produce 
the  intended  effect;  thoroughly.  The 
weeds  on  land  for  grain  must  be  effec- 
tually subdued.  The  city  is  effectually 
guarded. 

EFFECTUATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  effectuer. 
See  EFFECT.]  To  bring  to  pass;  to 
achieve;  to  accomplish;  to  fulfil;  as, 
to  effectuate  a  purpose  or  desire. 

EFFECTUATED,  pp.   Accomplished. 

EFFECTUATING,  ppr.  Achieving; 
performing  to  effect. 

EFFECTUA'TION,  n.  Act  of  effect- 
ing. 

EFFEIR'S,  or  EFFEIR'ING.  A  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Scots  law 
language,  and  signifies,  corresponding 
to,  or  relating  to. 

EFFEM'INACY,  n.  [from  effeminate.'] 
The  softness,  delicacy,  and  weakness  in 
men,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
female  sex,  but  which  in  males  are 
deemed  a  reproach ;  unmanly  delicacy ; 
womanish  softness  or  weakness. — 2. 
Voluptuousness;  indulgence  in  un- 
manly pleasures;  lasciviousness. 

EFFEM'INATE,  a.  [L.  effeminates, 
from  effaminor,  to  grow  or  make  wo- 
manish, from  fcemina,  a  woman.  See 
WOMAN.]  1.  Having  the  qualities  of 
the  female  sex;  soft  or  delicate  to  an 
unmanly  degree;  tender;  womanish; 
voluptuous. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean 
marriage,  became  effeminate,  and  less  sensi- 
ble of  honour.  Bttcon. 

2.  Womanish ;  weak ;  resembling  the 
practice  or  qualities  of  the  sex ;  as,  an 
effeminate  peace ;  an  effeminate  life. — • 

3.  Womanlike,  tender,  in  a  sense  not 
reproachful. 

EFFEM'INATE,  v.  t.  To  make  wo- 
manish ;  to  unman ;  to  weaken ;  as,  to 
effeminate  children. 

EFFEM'INATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  wo- 
manish or  weak ;  to  melt  into  weakness. 
In  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  effeminate. 
Pope. 

EFFEM'INATED.pp.  Made  or  become 
womanish. 

EFFEM'INATELY,  adv.  In  a  wo- 
manish manner;  weakly;  softly. — 2. 
By  means  of  a  woman ;  as,  effeminately 
vanquished. 

EFFEM'INATENESS,  n.  Unmanlike 
softness. 

EFFEM'INATING,  ppr.  Making  wo- 
manish. 

EFFEMINA'TION,  n.  The  state  of 
one  grown  womanish ;  the  state  of 
being  weak  or  unmanly.  [Lit.  «*.] 

EFFEN'DI,  n.  A  Turkish  word,  sig- 
nifying master.  It  is  subjoined  as  a 
title  of  respect  to  the  names  of  persons, 
especially  to  those  of  learned  men  and 
ecclesiastics. 

EFFERVESCE,  v.  i.  (effervess'.)  [L 
effenesco,  from  feneo,  to  be  hot,  to 
rage.  See  FERVENT.]  To  be  in  natural 
commotion,  like  liquor  when  gently 
boiling;  to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fer- 
menting liquors,  or  any  fluid,  when 
some  part  escapes  in  an  elastic  form ; 
to  work,  as  new  wine. 

EFFERVES'CENCE,  n.  A  kind  of  na- 
tural ebullition;  that  commotion  of  a 
fluid  which  takes  place  when  some 
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part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  an  elastic 
form,  producing  innumerable  small 
bubbles ;  as,  the  effervescence  or  work  - 
ing  of  new  wine,  cider,  or  beer ;  the 
effervescence  of  a  carbonate  with  nitric 
acid,  in  consequence  of  chemical  action 
and  decomposition.  The  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  adding  an  acid  to  a  carbonate, 
hj  which  numerous  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  forming  a  frothy  head, 
burst  with  a  hissing  noise.  When  me- 
tals are  dissolved  in  acids,  effervescence 
frequently  takes  place. 

EFFERVES'CENT,  a.  Gently  boiling 
or  bubbling,  by  means  of  the  disen- 
gagement of  an  elastic  fluid. 

EFFERVES'CIBLE,  a.  That  has  the 
quality  of  effervescing ;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effervescence. 

A  small  quantity  of  cjfcrvescille  matter. 
Kirwan. 

EFFERVES'CING.ppr.  Boiling;  bub- 
bling, by  means  of  an  elastic  fluid  ex- 
tricated in  the  dissolution  of  bodies; 
as,  effervescing  powders;  an  efferves- 
cing draught. 

EFFETE,  a.  [L.  effcetus,  effetus;  ex  and 
fcetus,  embryo.]  1.  Barren ;  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  young,  as  an  animal, 
or  fruit,  as  the  earth.  An  animal  be- 
comes effete,  by  losing  the  power  of 
conception.  The  earth  may  be  render- 
ed effete  by  drought,  or  by  exhaustion 
of  fertility. — 2.  Worn  out  with  age; 
as,  effete  sensuality. 

EFFieA'CIOUS,  a.  [L.  efficax,  from 
efficio.  See  EFFECT.]  Effectual;  pro- 
ductive of  effects;  producing  the  effect 
intended;  having  power  adequate  to 
the  purpose  intended  ;  powerful ;  as,  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  disease. 

EFFICACIOUSLY,  adv.  Effectually; 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
effect  desired.  We  say,  a  remedy  has 
been  efficaciously  applied. 

EFFICA'CIODSNESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  efficacious. 

EF'FieACY,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  efficacia; 
Fr.  efficace;  from  L.  efficax .]  Power 
to  produce  effects ;  production  of  the 
effect  intended;  as,  the  efficacy  of  the 
gospel  in  converting  men  from  sin;  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  the  efficacy  of  medi- 
cine in  counteracting  disease ;  the  effi- 
cacy of  manure  in  fertilizing  land. 
EFFf'CIENCE, )  n.  [L.  efficient,  from 
EFFF'CIENCY, )  efficio.  SeeEFFECT.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing  effects ;  a  caus- 
ing to  be  or  exist ;  effectual  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  is  far 
above  us.  Hovker. 

Gravity  does  not  proceed  from   the  effi- 
ciency of  any  contingent  or  unstable  agent. 
Wofidtciird. 

2.  Power  of  producing  the  effect  in- 
tended; active  competent  power. 

EFFICIENT,  a.  Causing  effects ;  pro- 
ducing; that  causes  any  thing  to  be 
what  it  is.  The  efficient  cause  is  that 
which  produces;  the  final  cause  is  that 
for  which  it  is  produced. 

EFFICIENT,  n.  The  agent  or  cause 
which  produces  or  causes  to  exist  — 2. 
He  that  makes. 

EFFICIENTLY,  adv.  With  effect; 
effectively. 

EFFIERCE,t  v.  t.  To  make  fierce  or 
furious. 

EFFIG'IAL,  a.  Exhibiting  an  effigy. 

EFFIG'IATE,  v.  t.  [L.  effigio,  effigies.] 
To  image ;  to  form  a  like  figure.  \_Lii. 
us.~\ 

EFFIG'IATED,2>p.  Formed  in  resem- 
blance. 
1. 


EFFIG'IATING,  ppr.  Imaging. 

EFFlG'IATION,  ?j.  The  act  of  forming 
in  resemblance. 

EF'FIGY,  n.  [L.  effitiies,tromeffuiyi>,to 
fashion ;  ex  and  finyo,  to  form  or  devise. 
See  FEIGN.]  1.  The  image  or  likeness 
of  a  person;  resemblance;  representa- 
tion ;  any  substance  fashioned  into  the 
shape  of  a  person.— 2.  Portrait;  like- 
ness ;  figure,  in  sculpture  or  painting. — 
3.  Otrcoins,  the  print  or  impression  re- 
presenting the  head  of  the  prince  who 
struck  the  coin. —  To  burn  or  hang  in 
rffi'.iu,  >s  to  burn  or  hang  an  image  or 
picture  of  the  person  intended  to  be 
executed,  disgraced,  or  degraded.  [In 
France, formerly,  when  a  criminal  could 
not  be  apprehended,  his  picture  was 
hung  on  a  gallows  or  gibbet,  at  the 
bottom  of.  which  was  written  his  sen- 
tence of  condemnation.] 

EFFLAG'ITATE.f  »-  t.  [L.  efflagito.] 
To  demand  earnestly. 

EFFLATE,  v.  t.  [L.  efflo]  To  fill  with 
breath  or  air.  [Lit.  us.] 

EFFLORESCE,  v.  t.  (efflores'.)  [Lat. 
effloresce,  from  ftoresco,  floreo,  to  blos- 
som, flos,  a  flower.  See  FLOWER.]  1. 
In  chem.,  to  form  a  mealy  powder  on  the 
surface;  to  become  pulverulent  or  dusty 
on  the  surface.  Substances  effloresce  by 
losing  their  water  of  crystallization. 

Those  salts  whose  crystals  effloresce,  be- 
long to  the  class  which  is  most  soluble,  and 
crystallizes  by  cooling.  Fourcroy 

2.  To  form  saline  vegetation  on  the 
surface ;  or  rather  to  shoot  out  minute 
spicular  crystals;  as,  the  efflorescence 
of  salts  on  plaster. 

EFFLORES'CENCE,n.  In  4o«.,the  time 
of  flowering ;  the  season  when  a  plant 
shows  its  first  blossoms. — 2.  Among 
physicians,  a  redness  of  the  skin ;  erup- 
tions; as  in  rash,  measles,  small  pox, 
scarlatina,  &c.— 3.  In  chem.,  the  forma- 
tion of  small  white  threads,  resembling 
the  sublimated  matter  culled  flowers, 
on  the  surface  of  certain  bodies,  as 
salts.  This  is  properly  a  shooting  out 
of  minute  spicular  crystals,  called  some- 
times a  -saline  vegetation,  as  that  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  deserts  of 
Siberia,  and  of  natron  in  Egypt.  In 
butter  much  salted,  the  salt  shoots  in 
spicute,  and  an  efflorescence  is  often 
seen  on  walls  formed  with  plaster.  In 
some  species  of  salts,  as  in  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  efflorescence 
consists  of  fine  white  dust.  This  kind 
of  efflorescence  is  the  contrary  of  deli- 
quescence. In  the  latter,  the  saline 
crystals  decompose  the  air,  or  rather 
abstract  moisture  from  it ;  in  the  for- 
mer, the  atmosphere  "decomposes  the 
saline  crystals,  and  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  abstracted  from  the  salts 
EFFLORES'CENT,  a.  Shooting  into 
white  threads  or  spicute;  forming  a 
white  dust  on  the  surface. 
EF'FLUENCE,  n.  [L.  effluens,  effluo 
exanAfluo,to  flow.  See  FLOW.]  t 
flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  or  issue 
from  any  body  or  substance. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate 
Miltm 

EF'FLUENT,  a.  Flowing  out. 
EFFLU'VIDM,  n.  plur.  Effluvia.  [Lat 
from  effluo,  to  flow  out.  See  FLOW. 
The  minute  and  often  invisible  particle 
which  exhale  from  most  if  not  all  ter 
restrial  bodies,  such  as  the  odour  o 
smell  of  plants,  and  the  noxious  exhal 
ations  from  diseased  bodies  or  putre 
fying  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
—Effluvia  in  some  cases  become  visi 
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_le,  constituting  that  which  in  animals 
and  plants  makes  the  matter  of  per- 
spiration. 

^F'FLUX,  n.  [L.  tffluxus,  from  effluo, 
to  flow  out.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing 
out,  or  issuing  in  a  stream;  as,  an  efflux 
of  matter  from  an  ulcer. — 2.  Effusion ; 
flow;  as,  the  first  efflux  of  men's  piety. 
— 3.  That  which  flows  out;  emanation. 
Light- »efflux  divine.  Tfiomscn. 

EFFLUX'.t  t'-  '•  To  run  or  flow  away. 
:FFLUX'1ON,  n.  [L.  cffluxum,  from 
effluo.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing  out. — 2. 
That  which  flows  out;  effluvium; 
emanation. 

EFFO'DIENT,  a.  Digging;  accustom- 
ed to  dig. 

EFFORCE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  efforcer,  from 
force.]  1.  To  force;  to  break  through 
by  violence. — 2.  To  force ;  to  rav  ish. — 
3.  To  strain;  to  exert  with  effort. 
[This  word  is  now  rarely  used;  per- 
haps never,  except  in  poetry.  We  now 
use  force.] 

EFFORM',  v.  t.  [from  form.]  To  fa- 
shion; to  shape.  [For  this  we  now 
nse  form.] 

EFFORMA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving 
shape  or  form.  [We  now  use  forma- 
tion.] 

EF'FORT,  n.  [Fr.  effort;  It.  sforzo ; 
from  fort,  strong,  L.  fortis.  See 
FORCE.]  A  straining ;  an  exertion  of 
strengtli ;  endeavour;  strenuous  exer- 
tion to  accomplish  an  object ;  applica- 
ble to  physical  or  intellectual  power. 
The  army,  by  great  efforts,  scaled  the 
walls.  Distinction  in  science  is  gained 
by  continued  efforts  of  the  mind. 
EF'FORTLESS,  a.  Making  no  effort. 
EFFOS'SION,  n.  [L.  effossus,  from 
effodio,  to  dig  out.]  The  act  of  digging 
out  of  the  earth ;  as,  the  effossion  of 
coins. 

EFFRAN'CHISE,  v.  t.  To  invest  with 
franchises  or  privileges. 
EFFRAY,f   v.   t.   [Fr.  effratjer.]      To 
frighten. 

EFFRAYABLE.f  a.  Frightful ;  dread- 
ful. 

EFFRENA'TION,+  n.  [L.  affratnalio, 
fromfrcenum,  a  rein.]  Unbridled  rash- 
ness or  licence;  unruliness. 
EFFRONT'ERY,  n.  [Fr.  effronterie, 
from  front.]  Impudence ;  assurance  ; 
shamelessness ;  boldness  ;  sauciness ; 
boldness  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  decorum.  Effrontery  is 
a  sure  mark  of  ill-  breeding, 
EFFULGE,  v.  i.  (effulj'.)  [L.  effulgeo ; 
ex  and  fulgeo,  to  shine.]  To  send  forth 
a  flood  of  light ;  to  shine  with  splendour. 
EFFUL'GENCE,  n.  A  flood  of  light ; 
great  lustre  or  brightness;  splendour; 
as,  the  effulgence  of  divine  glory.  It 
is  a  word  of  superlative  signification, 
and  applied,  with  peculiar  propriety, 
to  the  sun  and  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
EFFUL'GENT,  a.  Shining;  bright; 
splendid ;  diffusing  a  flood  of  light;  as, 
the  effulgent  sun. 

EFFUL'GlNG,  ppr.  Sending  out  u 
flood  of  light. 

EFFOMABIL'ITY,  n.  The  quality  of 
flying  off  in  fumes  or  vapour. 
EFFOME.f  «.  t-  To  breathe.out.     - 
EFFCSE,  v.  t.   (effu'ze.)     [L.   effusus, 
from  effundo  ;  ex  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 
To  pour  out  as  a  fluid;  to  spill;  to 
shed. 

With  gushing  blood  effused.  Milton. 

EFFCSE,f  a.  Dissipated;  profuse.— 2. 

In  bot.,  applied  to  inflorescence,  or  to 

a  kind  of  panicle  with  a  very  loose 

one-sided  arrangement. — 3.  In  conchol- 

ngy,  a  term  applied  to  shells  where  the 
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aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  but  the 

lips  are  separated  by  a  gap. 
EFFCSED,  pp.  (eifu'zed.)    Poured  out; 

shed. 
EFFCSING,  ppr.  (effu'zing.)     Pouring 

out;  shedding. 
EFFU'SION,  n.  (effn'zhon.)     The  act 

of  pouring  out  as  a  liquid. — 2.  The  act 

of  pouring  out;  a  shedding  or  spilling; 

waste;  as,  the  effusion  of  blood.--  3. 

The  pouring  out  of  words, — 4.  The 

act  of  pouring  out  or  bestowing  divine 

influence;  as,  the  effusions  of  the  Holy 

Spirit;    effusions   of    grace. — 5.   That 

which  is  poured  out. 

Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and 

I  fthall  be  \vliiter  than  snow. 

King  ChiirU't. 

fi.t  Liberal  donation. 
EFFU'S1VE,«.  Pouringout;  that  pours 

forth  largely. 

Th'  fff<iiirt>  south.  Thornton. 

EFFD'SIVELY,  adv.    In   an    effusive 

manner. 
EFT',  n.   [Sax.   efela.]      The   popular 

name  of  the  Lacerta  Seps  of  Linnanis, 

a  Saurian  reptile. 
EFT',t  adv.  [Sax.]  After;  again;  soon; 

quickly. 


EFTSOONS'.f  adv.  [Sax.  eft,  after,  and 

~     Soon  af 
a  short  time. 


sunn,  sones,  soon.] 


afterward ;  in 


E.  G.  [exempli  gratia.]  For  the  sake  of 
an  example;  for  instance. 

EGAD',  exclam.  Qu.  Ch.  -:;s,  agad,  a 
lucky  star,  good  fortune,  as  we  say, 
my  stars!  Perhaps  a  corruption  ol 
Oh  God!  [Zoic] 

E'GER,  or  EAGRE, ,  n  An  impetuous 
flood;  an  irregular  tide. 

E'GEKAN,;i.  [from  Eijer,  in  Bohemia.] 
A  subspecies  of  pyramidical  garnet,  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour.  It  occurs 
massive  or  crystallized. 

EGE'RIA,  n.  A  gciius  of  brachyurous 
decapod  crustaceans. 

EGERM'lNATE.f     See  GERMINATE. 

E6EST',  v.  t.  [Li.  eyestum,  from  egero.] 
To  cast  or  throw  out;  to  void,  as  ex- 
crement. 

EGEST'ED,  pp.  Cast,  or  thrown  out. 

EGESTING,  ppr.  Casting,  or  throw- 
ing out. 

EGES'TION,  n.  [L.  egestio.]  The  act 
of  voiding  digested  matter  at  the  na 
tnral  vent. 

EGG,  7i.  [Sax.  ceg ;  G.  and  D.  ei;  Dan. 
eg.  Qu.  L.  ovum,  by  a  change  of  g  into 
v.  W.  icy ;  IT.  ugh ;  Russ.  ikra,  eggs. 
and  the  fat  or  calf  of  the  leg  ]  A  bodv 
formed  in  the  females  of  pi>wls  and  cer- 
tain other  animals,  containing  an  em 
bryo  or  fetus  of  the  same  species,  or 
the  substance  from  which  a  like  animal 
is  produced.  The  eggs  of  fowls  when 
laid  are  covered  with  a  shell,  and  with- 
in is  the  white  or  albumen,  which  in- 
closes the  yolk  or  yellow  snbstanc.'. 
The  eggs  of  fisli  and  some  other  ani- 
mals are  united  l>y  a  viscous  substance, 
and  called  spawn.  Most  insects  are 
oviparous. 

EGG,  r.  t.  [A.  Sax.  egyian,  to  incite;  to 
sharpen.]  To  incite  or  urge  on;  to 
stimulate  ;  to  encourage;  to  instigate  ; 
to  provoke.  See  EDGE. 
EGG  AND  ANCHOR,  «.  Egg  and  dart, 


In  arch.,  an    egg- 


shaped  ornament  alternating  with  a. 
dart-like  ornament  used  to  enrich  the 
ovolo.  It  is  also  called  the  echinus 
ornament.  [See  ECHINUS.] 

EGG'BIRD.n.  A  fowl, a  species  of  tern. 

EGG'-PLANT,  n.  The  large-fruited 
nightshade  and  Sutanum  melongena  of 
botanists,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  Class  and  order  Pentandria 
monogynia ;  nat.  order  Solanacea.1.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  two  and  a 
half  feet,  and  its  fruit  is  a  large  ovate 
or  globose  berry,  resembling  a  hen's  egg. 
It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England. 

EGILOP'I€AL,  n.  Aftected  with  egi- 
lops. 

E'GlLOPS,  n.  [Gr.  mrOur),.]  Goat's 
eye;  an  abscess  in  the  inner  canthusof 
the  eye  ;  fistula  lachrymalis. 

E'GIS,  n.  A  shield;  defensive  armour. 
[See  A^vis.] 

EGLAND'ULOUS,  n.  [e  neg,  and 
glandulous.  See  GLAND.]  Destitute 
of  glands. 

EG'LANTINE,  n.  [Fr.  colantier;  D. 
egtlantier.]  The  old  English  name  of 
the  sweet-brier,  the  Ilosa  rubiyinusa 
of  botanists.  Class  and  order  Icos- 
andria  polygynia ;  nat.  order  Rosaceat. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  grows 
in  dry  bushy  places. 

EGLOM'ERATE,  r.  (.  [See  GLOWE- 
KATF..]  To  unwind,  as  a  thread  from 
a  ball. 

E'GOISM,  n.  [L.  ego.]  1.  The  opinion 
of  one  who  thinks  every  thing  uncer- 
tain except  his  own  existence 2.  Sel- 
fishness. 

E'GOIST,  n.  [from  L.  ego,  I.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  followers  of  DCS 
Cartes,  who  held  the  opinion  that  they 
were  uncertain  of  every  thing  except 
their  own  existence,  and  the  operations 
and  ideas  of  their  own  minds. 

EGO'ITY,  n.  Personality.  [A'o(  au- 
thorized. 

E'GOTIS.M,  11.  [Fr.  egoisme  ;  Sp.  eyo- 
ismo ;  from  L.  e go,  I  ]  Primarily,  the 
practice  of  too  frequently  using  the 
word  /.  Hence,  a  speaking  or  writing 
much  of  one's  self.  A  passionate  and 
exaggerated  love  of  self,  leading  a  man 
to  connect  every  thing  with  his  own 
person,  and  to  prefer  himself  to  every 
thing  in  the  world.  This  word  seems 
to  be  more  comprehensive  than  selfish- 
ness. 

A  deplorable  egtilitm  of  character. 

Dwight  fin  Dufltin?. 

E'GOTIST,  n.  One  who  repeats  the 
word  /  very  often  in  conversation  or 
writing ;  one  who  speaks  much  of  him- 
self, or  magnifies  his  own  achieve- 
ments; one  who  makes  himself  the 
hero  of  every  tale. 

EGOTIST'IC,        )    n.     Addicted     to 
EGOTIST'ICAL,  /  egotism.— 2.  Con- 
taining egotism. 

E'GOTIZE,  v.  i.  To  talk  or  write  much 
of  one's  self;  to  make  pretensions  to 
self-importance. 

EGRE'GIOUS,  n.  [L.  eyregius,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  e  or  ex  grege,  from  or 
out  of  or  beyond  the  herd,  select, 
choice.]  1.  Eminent;  remarkable;  ex- 
traordinary; distinguished;  as,  egregi- 
ous exploits;  an  egregious  prince.  But 
in  this  sense  it  is  seldom  applied  to 
persons. — 2.  In  a  bad  sense,  great ;  ex- 
traordinary ;  remarkable ;  enormous  ; 
as,  an  egregious  mistake ;  egregious 
contempt.  In  this  sense  it  is  often 
applied  to  persons;  as,  an  egregious 
rascal;  an  egregious  murderer. 
EGRE'GIOUSLY,  adv.  Greatly;  en- 
ormously; shamefully;  usually  in  a  bfid 
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,vr/(M'.-  as,  he  is  eyregiously  mistaken ; 

they  were  egreijiously  cheated. 
EGRE'GIOUSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 

being  great  or  extraordinary. 
E'GRESS,  n.  [L.  egressus,  from  eyre- 

dior  ;  e  and  gradior,  to  step,  Sw.  resa, 

Dan.    rejser.\      The  act   of  going   i>r 

issuing  out,  or  the  power  of  departing 

from  any  inclosed  or  confined  place. 
Gates  of  burning  adamant, 

Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egrrt*.      Slilton. 
EGRES'SION,  «.  [L.  egressio]     The 

act  of  going  out  from  any  inclosure  or 

place  of  confinement. 
EGRESS'OR,  «.  One  who  goes  out. 
E'GRET,   n.    [Fr.   aigrette^       1.   The 

lesser  white  heron,  a  fowl  of  the  genus 


Li!tk-  Egret  !ArJo« 

Ardea,  an  elegant  fowl  with  a  white 
body  and  a  crest  on  the  head. — 2.  In 
hot.,  the  feathery  down  of  the  thistle. 

EGRETT,  n.  An  ornament  of  ribbons. 

E'GRIOT,  n.  [Fr.  aigre,  sour.]  A  kind 
of  sour  cherry. 

EGYP'TIAN,  a.  [from  Egypt,  Gr.  A,,**-. 
•rat :  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the 
name  Copies,  a  principal  town,  from 
V'ti't",  guarded,  fortified.  So  Mesr, 
Mazor,  Heb.  -^u'2,  matsor,  whence 
Misraim,  signifies  a  fortress,  from  -u, 
tsar,  to  bind  or  inclose.]  Pertaining  to 
Egypt  in  Africa. — 2.  Gipsy. 

EGYP'TIAN,  7i.  A  native  of  Egypt; 
also,  a  gipsy.  [In  the  latter  sens?  obsolete.'] 

EGYP'TIAN  BEAN,  n.  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  bean  like  fruits 
of  Nelumbium  speciomm. 

EGYP'TIAN  LOTUS.     See  LOTUS. 

EGYP'TIAN  PEBBLE,  n.  A  species 
of  agate  or  jasper. 

EGYP  TIAN  THORN,  n.  The  Acacia 
vera  of  Willdenow,  an  ornamental  tree, 
nat'.ve  of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

EH  I  An  interjection  expressive  of 
doubt,  iuquiry,  slight  surprise. 

EHRETIA'CEA;,  71.  A  small  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting 
of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  world.  The  common 
heliotrope  is  the  most  generally  known 
I  representative  of  this  order. 

EIDER,   11.   [G.    and    Sw.    eider.]     A 


Eider  PucV  (AnnitnoT!i«imft). 

species  of  duck ;  the  Anas  mollissima  of 


EITHER 


EJECTMENT 
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J.iniKL'us.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  duck,  and  frequents  soli- 
tary rocky  shores  and  islands.  In 
Greenland  and  Iceland  these  birds  oc- 
cur in  great  numbers.  The  down  of 
the  eider-duck  is  much  valued,  from 
its  superior  warmth,  lightness,  and 
elasticity. 

EIDER-DOWN,  n.  Down  or  soft  fea- 
thers of  the  eider-ducks. 

EI'DOGRAPH,  ?i.  [Gr.  i.i«  and  «•**.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Professor 
Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  for  copying  de- 

EIDO'LON,  n.  [Gr.  t,W»,.]  A  like- 
ness, image,  or  representation ;  a  shade 
or  spectre. 

EIDOBRA'NION,  n.  [Gr.  u»«,  form, 
and  e!/;«v/«»,  heavenly.]  A  representa- 
tion of  the  heavens. 

EIGHT,  a.  (ait.)  [Sax.  tchta,  eahta,  or 
ehta;  G.  acht;  Sw.  otta;  L.  octo;  Gr. 
.»r»:  Fr.  huit;  Ir.  ocht;  W.  uuth  or 
wuth.~\  Twice  four;  expressing  the 
number  twice  four.  Four  and  four 
make  eight. 

EIGHTEEN,  a.  (rlteen.)  Eight  and 
ten  united. 

EIGHTEEN'MO,  n.   A   compound  of 
the  English  eighteen  and  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  Latin  decimo ;  denoting 
the  size  of  a  book,  in  which  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 
EIGHTEENTH,  a.    (ateenth.)       The 
next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth. 
EIGHTFOLD,  a.  (atefold.)  Eight  times 
the  number  or  quantity. 
EIGHTH,  a.  (aitth.)     Noting  the  num- 
ber eight;  the  number  next  after  seven ; 
the  ordinal  of  eight. 
EIGHTH,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  com- 
posed of  five  tones  and  two  semitones. 
EIGHTHLY,  adv.   (aitthly.)      In    the 
eighth  place. 

EIGHTIETH,  a.  (litieth.)  [from  eighty.] 
The  next  in  order  to  the  seventy -ninth; 
the  eighth  tenth. 

EIGHT'SCORE,  a.  or  n.  (atescore.) 
[eight  and  score  ;  score  is  a  notch  not- 
ing twenty.]  Eight  times  twenty;  a 
hundred  and  sixty. 

EIGHTY,  a.  (aty.)  Eight  times  ten ; 
fourscore. 

EIGNE,  a.  [Norm,  aisne.]  1.  Eldest ; 
an  epithet  used  in  law  to  denote  the 
eldest  son ;  as,  bastard  eigne. — 2.f  Un- 
alienable ;  entailed  ;  belonging  to  the 
eldest  son. 

EIK,  n.  [See  EKE.]  An  addition.— Eih 
to  a  confirmation  or  testament.  In 
Scots  law,  an  addition  to  the  inventory 
made  up  by  an  executor  in  his  connr 
mation. 

EISEL,f  n.  [Sax.]     Vinegar. 
ElSENRAHM,»i.  [G.  iron-cream.]  Th 
red  and   brown   eisenrahm,  the  seal 
red,  and  brown  hematite. 
EITHER,  a.    or  pron.    [Sax.   aijihe 
eyther;  G.  jeder ;  Ir.  ceachtar.      Tin 
word  seems  to  be  compound,  and  th 
first  syllable  to  be  the  same  as  eacl 
So   Sax.   ceyhwrer,  each   where,  ever 
where.]      1.    One  or  another  of  an 
number.     Here  are  ten  oranges ;  take 
either  orange  of  the  whole  number,  or 
take  either  of  them.  In  the  last  phrase, 
either  stands  as  a  pronoun   or  substi- 
tute.— 2.  One  of  two.     This  sense  is 
included  in  the  foregoing. 

I.cpiilu-  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flattered  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Sfink. 

3.  Each ;  every  one  separately  consid- 
ered. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  ;  Rev.  xxii. 


4.  This  word,  when  applied  to  sen- 
tences or  propositions,  is  called  a  dis- 
tributive or  a  conjunction.  It  pre- 
cedes the  first  of  two  or  more  alterna- 
tives, and  is  answered  by  or  before  the 
second,  or  succeeding  alternatives. 

Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  U  pursuing,  or 
hi:  is  on  a  .journey,  or  perhaps  he  slnepeth  i 
1  Kings  xviii. 

In  this  sentence,  either  refers  to  each 
of  the  succeeding  clauses  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

EJAC'ULATE,  i).  (.  [L.  ejaculnr,  from 
jaculor,  to  throw  or  dart,  jaculum,  n 
dart,  from  jacio,  to  throw .]  To  thro  w 
out;  to  cast;  to  shoot;  to  dart;  as, 
rays  of  light  ejaculated.  It  is  now  sel- 
dom used,  except  to  express  the  utter- 
ance of  a  short  prayer;  as,  he  ejaculated 
a  few  words. 

IJAC'ULATED,  pp.  Short;  thrown 
out;  uttered. 

EJAC'ULATING,  ppr.  Throwing; 
darting;  shooting. 

SJACULA'TION.n.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing or  darting  out  with  a  sudden  force 
and  rapid  flight;  as,  the  ejaculation  of 
light.  [This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
—2.  The  uttering  of  a  short  prayer;  or 
a  short  occasional  prayer  uttered. 
EJAC'ULATORY,  a.  Suddenly  darted 
out;  uttered  in  short  sentences;  as,  an 
ejaculatory  prayer  or  petition. — 2.  Sud- 
den; hasty;  as,  ejaculatory  repentance. 
— 3.  Casting;  throwing  out. 
EJECT',  v.  t.  [L.  ejicio,  ejectum ;  e  and 
jacio,  to  throw,  Fr.  jeter,  L.  jacto.]  1. 
To  throw  out ;  to  cast  forth ;  to  thrust 
out,  as  from  a  place  inclosed  or  con- 
fined.— 2.  To  discharge  through  the 
natural  passages  or  emunctories ;  to 
evacuate.— 3.  To  throw  out  or  expel 
from  an  office ;  to  dismiss  from  an  office ; 
to  turn  out;  as,  to  eject  a  clergyman. 
— 4.  To  dispossess  of  land  or  estate. — 
5.  To  drive  away;  to  expel;  to  dismiss 
with  hatred.— 6.  To  cast  away;  to  re- 
ject ;  to  banish ;  as,  to  eject  words  from 
a  language. 

EJECT'ED,  pp.  Thrown  out;  thrust 
out;  discharged;  evacuated;  expelled; 
dismissed;  dispossessed;  rejected. 
EJECT'ING,  ppr.   Casting  out;    dis- 
charging; evacuating;  expelling;  dis- 
possessing; rejecting. 
EJEC'TION,  n.  [L.  ejectio.]    1.  The  act 
of  casting  out;  expulsion. — 2.  Dismis- 
sion from  office. —3.  Dispossession;  a 
turning  out  from  possession  by  force 
or  authority. — 4.  The  discharge  of  any 
excrementitious   matter    through   the 
pores  or  other  emunctories;  evacua- 
tion; vomiting;  discharge  by  stool. — 
5.  Rejection. — Ejection  and  Intrusion 
In   Scots  law,  ejection  is  the  violent 
taking  possession  of  lands  or  houses  b> 
illegally   expelling    the    present   pos- 
sessor; and  intrusion  is  the  entry  to 
possession,  and  the  violent  detentior 
of  the  subject,  without  the  consent  o 
the  parties  interested  or  other  lega 
warrant.      These    delinquencies    giv 
rise  to  a  penal  action  of  ejection  an 
intrusion  for  recovering  the  possessioi 
with  damages,  and   violent  profits.— 
Letters  of  ejection.     In  Scots  law,  let 
ters  under  the  king's  signet,  authoriz 
ing   and   commanding   the    sheriff   tt 
eject  a  tenant,  or  other  possessor  o 
land,  who  has  been  decreed  to  remove 
and  who  has  disobeyed  a  charge  to  re 
move,  proceeding  on  letters  of  hornin 
on  the  decree. 

EJE€T'MENT,  71.  Literally,  a  castin 
out;  a  dispossession. — 2.  In  law,  a  wr 
or  action  which  lies  for  the  recovery  o 
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possession  of  land  from  which  the 
owner  has  been  ejected,  and  for  trial 
of  title.  Ejectment  may  be  brought 
sy  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for  rent 
in  arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term; 
also  by  the  lessee  for  years,  who  hai 
Lieen  ejected  before  the  expiration  of 
liis  term. 

.JECT'OR,  71.  One  who  ejects  or  dis- 
possesses another  of  his  land. 
EJULA'TION,  71.  [L.  tjulatio,  from 
ejulo,  to  cry,  to  yell,  to  wail.  Perhaps 
j  represents  g,  and  this  word  may  be 
radically  one  with  yell,  Sax.  giellan, 
ayllan.]  Outcry;  a  wailing;  a  loud 
cry  expressive  of  grief  or  pain ;  mourn- 
ing; lamentation. 

KE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  eacan.  The  primary 
sense  is  to  add,  or  to  stretch,  extend, 
increase.  Qu.  L.  augeo.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  Eng.  to  wax.]  1.  To 
increase;  to  enlarge;  as,  to  ehe  a  store 
of  provisions. — 2.  To  add  to ;  to  supply 
what  is  wanted;  to  enlarge  by  addi- 
tion; sometimes  with  out;  as,  toeAeor 
ehe  out  a  piece  of  cloth ;  to  eke  out  a 
performance. — 3.  To  lengthen ;  to  pro- 
long; as,  to  eke  out  the  time. 
3KE,  adv.  [Sax.  eac ;  G.  auch;  W.  ac  ; 
L.  ac,  and,  also.  This  seems  to  be  the 
s.ime  word  as  the  verb,  and  to  denote, 
add,  join,  or  addition.  Ch.  ntts,  achuh, 
to  join.]  Also;  likewise;  in  addition. 
'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove, 
That  this  is  ekf  the  throne  of  love.  Prior. 
[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  being 
used  only  in  poetry  of  the  familiar  and 
ludicrous  kind.] 

EKE,+  7!.  An  addition  or  augmentation ; 
a  bit  to  lengthen ;  a  bit  more. 
EKEBERG'ITE,  n.  [from  Eheberg.}   A 
mineral,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
scapolite. 

iK.ED,  pp.  Increased;  lengthened. 
SKING,  ppr.  Increasing ;  augmenting ; 
lengthening. 

SKING,  7i.  Increase  or  addition. 
ELAB'ORATE,  v.  t.  [L.  elaboro,  from 
laboro,  labor.     See  LABOUR.]     1.   To 
produce  with  labour. 

They  in  full  joy  ehiborate  a  sigh.  Young. 
2.  To  improve  or  refine  by  successive 
operations.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ela- 
borates the  juices  of  plants  and  renders 
the  fruit  more  perfect. 
ELAB'ORATE,  a.  [L.  elaboratus] 
Wrought  with  labour;  finished  with 
great  diligence;  studied;  executed  with 
exactness;  as,  an  elaborate  discourse; 
an  elaborate  performance. 
Drau-n  to  the  life  in  eacb  elaborate  page. 

ff'ulltr. 

ELAB'ORATED,  pp.  Produced  with 
labour  or  study;  improved. 
ELAB'ORATELY,   adv.    With   great 
labour  or  study ;  with  nice  regard  to 
exactness. 

ELAB'ORATENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  elaborate  or  wrought  with  great 
labour. 

ELAB'ORATING,     ppr.     Producing 

with  labour;  improving;   refining  by 

successive  operations. 

ELABORATION,  n.  Improvement  or 

refinement  by  successive  operations. 

ELAB'ORATORY,  a.  Elaborating. 

ELjEAGNA'CE^E,    71.    The    oleaster 

family.      A    small    natural    order    ot 

apetalous  exogens,  scattered  over  the 

whole    northern    hemisphere.      They 

consist  of  trees  or  shrubs,  whose  leaves 

are  either  opposite  or  alternate,  and 

al  ways  protected  more  or  less  by  scurfy 

scales,  which  usually  give  the  plants  a 

leprous  aspect      The  common  S;illow- 


ELAPSE 


ELATERIDJE 


thorn,  or  Sea-buckthon,  belongs   to 
this  order. 

EL^E'IS  n.  A  genus  of  palms, sona'iied 
from  tlaiu,  the  olive  tree,  because  an 


Ktote  Guineensh. 

oil  is  yielded  by  the  fruit  of  its  princi- 
pal, if  not  only  species.  This  is  Ela?is 
Guineensis,  or  oil  palm,  maba  of  the 
Datives  of  Congo,  and  common  all 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  oil  is  used  by  the  Africans  in 
cookery,  and  for  anointing  the  body. 
It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce to  Europe,  where  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine. 

EL&OCARfA'CEJE,  71.  A  natural 
order  of  chiefly  Indian  trees,  having  a 
strong  botanical  resemblance  to  our 
European  Lindens. 

ELAI'DATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
claidic  acid  with  a  base. 

ELAI'DIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  resulting 
from  the  saponification  of  elaidine. 

F.LAI'DINE.  *.  A  fatty  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond 
oil,  &c.  It  is  white,  inodorous,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

ELAIN,  n.  [Gr.  UKUW,  oily.]  The  oily 
or  liquid  principle  of  oils  and  fats. 

ELAIO'DIC  ACID,  n.  [Gr.  iXa,.,  and 
uttt,  form.]  One  of  the  compounds 
produced  during  the  saponification  of 
castor  oil. 

ELAL'DEHYIXE,  n.  A  chemical  sub- 
stance, isomeric,  or  rather  polymeric 
with  aldehyde 

ELAMP'ING.f  "•  ISee  LAMP.]  Shining. 

ELANCE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  elancer,  lancer, 
from  lance  or  its  root.]  To  throw  or 
shoot;  to  hurl;  to  dart. 

While  thy  unerring  hand  glanced-^  dart. 

EL ANC'ED,  pp.    Hurled ;  darted. 

ELANC'ING, ppr.  Hurling;  shooting. 

E'LAND,  n.  A  species  of  heavy,  clumsy 
antelope  in  Africa. 

ELA'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  o««,  an  olive.] 
A  mineral,  called  also  fettstein  [fat- 
stone]  from  its  greasy  appearance.  It 
has  a  crystalline  structure,  more  or  less 
distinctly  foliated  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  a  rhombic  prism,  and 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
diagonals  of  the  bases.  Its  fracture  is 
uneven,  and  sometimes  imperfectly 
conchoidal.  Some  varieties  are  slightly 
chatoyant.  It  is  fusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  enamel.  Its  colours 
are  greeni.-h  or  bluish  gray,  greenish 
blue  and  flesh  red,  and  it  is  more  or 
less  translucent. 

ELAPIDA'TION,  n.  [L.  elapido,  from 
lapif,  a  stone.]     A  clearing  away  of 
stones. 
ELAPSE,   r.   i.   (claps'.)     [L 


from  elabor,  labor,  to  slide.]  To 
slide  away;  to  slip  or  glide  away;  to 
pass  away  silently,  as  time;  applied 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  time.  [Instead  of 
elapse,  the  noun,  we  use  lapse.] 
ELAPS'ED,  pp.  Slid  or  passed  away,  as 
time. 

ELAPS'IXG,  ppr.    Sliding  away;  glid- 
ing or  passim;  away  silently,  as  time. 
ELAQ'UEATE,  v.  t.  [L.  laqueus.]     To 
disentangle. 

ELAQ'UEATED,  pp.   Disentangled. 

ELAQ'UEATING.ppr.  Disentangling. 

ELAS'TIC,       \  a.  [from  the  Gr.  ii«,~ 

EL  AS'TICAL,  /  T.ui,  to  impel,  or  ii««,, 
or  iXavro,  to  drive ;  Fr.  elastique.] 
Springing  back;  having  the  power  of 
returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is 
bent,  extended,  pressed,  or  distorted; 
having  the  inherent  property  of  recov- 
ering its  former  figure,  after  any  exter- 
nal pressure,  which  has  altered  that 
figure,  is  removed;  rebounding;  flying 
back.  Thus,  a  bow  is  elastic;tmd  when 
the  force  which  bends  it  is  removed,  it 
instantly  returns  to  its  former  shape. 
The  air  is  elastic ;  vapours  are  elastic; 
and  when  the  force  compressing  them 
is  removed,  they  instantly  expand  or 
dilate,  and  recover  their  former  state. 
— Among  bodies  whose  elasticity  is 
very  apparent,  we  may  enumerate  glass, 
ivory,  caoutchouc,  sponges,  and  fibrous 
substances,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  ar- 
tificial webs,  some  gums,  steel,  and  all 
the  gases  and  vapours.  The  measure 
of  the  elastic  force  of  any  substance  is 
called  its  modulus  of  elasticity.  [.See 
MODULUS.]  —  Elastic  curve,  a  curve 
formed  by  an  elastic  blade,  fixed  hori- 
zontally by  one  of  its  extremities  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at  the  other 
extremity.  The  loaded  end  by  its 

gravity  bends  the  blade  into  a  curve 

Elastic  fluids,  those  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  elasticity,  as  air,  steam,  &c.; 
all  fluids,  however,  possess  elasticity 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. — Elastic 
yum,  ludian  rubber. — Elastic  mineral 
pilch,  a  brown,  massive,  elastic  variety 
of  bitumen. 

ELAS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  an  elastic 
manner;  by  an  elastic  power;  with  a 
spring. 

ELASTK7ITT,  n.  The  inherent  pro- 
perty in  bodies  by  which  they  recover 
their  former  figure  or  state,  after  ex- 
ternal pressure,  tension,  or  distortion. 
Thus,  elastic  gum,  extended,  will  con- 
tract to  its  natural  dimensions,  when 
the  force  is  removed.  Air,  when  com- 
pressed, will,  on  the  removal  of  the 
compressing  force,  instantly  dilate,  and 
fill  its  former  space. — Limits  of  elas- 
ticity, the  utmost  limits  to  which  elastic 
bodies  can  be  compressed  or  extended, 
without  destroying  their  elasticity. 

ELATE,  a.  [L.  elatus.]  Kaised;  ele- 
vated in  mind ;  flushed,  as  with  success. 
Whence,  lofty;  haughty;  as,  elate  with 
victory.  [It is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

ELATE,  v.  t.  To  raise  or  swell,  as  the 
mind  or  spirits;  to  elevate  with  suc- 
cess; to  puff  up;  to  make  proud.— 2. 
To_ raise;  to  exalt.  [Unusual.] 

ELATED,  pp.  Elevated  in  mind  or 
spirits;  puffed  up,  as  with  honour, 
success,  or  prosperity.  We  fay,  elated 
with  success;  elated  with  pride.  [This 
i*1  used  in  prose.] 

ELATEDLY,  adv.  With  elation. 

ELATE'RID./E.  n.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  constituting,  according 
to  Linnirus,  the  genus  Elater.  These 
beetles  are  found  upon  flowers,  and 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees- and  pl.ints. 
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The  elater  is  sometimes  culled  the 
s!dt>i>er.  The  E.  nucti/iicits,  Linn.,  is  the 
most  remarkable  species.  It  is  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  of  a  dusky 
brown.  This  species  belongs  to  South 
America,  but  the  elalerides  have  a  wide 
geographical  distribution. 

ELAT'EIUJSE,  n.  The  active  principle 
of  elaterium.  It  forms  delicate  silky 
crystals  of  a  very  bitter  taste.  One 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  acts  as  a  drastic 
purgative. 

ELA'TERITE,  n.  Another  name  for 
elastic  mineral  pitch. 

ELATE'RIUM,  n.  [Gr.  !>.«*,»,  to  stimu- 
late.] A  substance  commonly  called 
extract  of  elaterium,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Momordica  elate- 
rium, or  squirting  cucumber,  which,  if 
gathered  a  little  before  it  ripens,  and 
the  juice  gently  expressed,  deposits  a 
green  sediment  which  is  collected  and 
dried.  Good  elaterium  operates  as  a 
drastic  purge,  and  is  generally  admin- 
istered in  cases  of  dropsy. — 2.  In  bot., 
a  term  invented  by  Richard  to  denote 
that  kind  of  fruit  which  is  found  in 
Euphorbia  consisting  of  three  or  more 
carpels,  consolidated  when  young,  but 
bursting  with  elasticity  when  ripe. 

EL'ATERS,  n.  In  hot.,  little  spirally- 
twisted  hygrometrical  threads  that 
disperse  the  spores  of  Jungermannias. 

EL'ATERY,  n.  [Gr.  IA«™S«.]  Acting 
force  or  elasticity ;  as,  the  elatery  of 
the  air.  [Unusual.] 

ELA'TINE,  n.  An  aquatic  annual  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  and  order  Octan- 
dria  tetragynia;  nat.  order  Elatinacea?. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  two 
of  the  species  are  English  plants,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  water-pepper, 
or  water-wort. 

E  LATIN  A'CEJG,  n.  The  water-pepper 
family ;  a  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  only  a  few 
genera  and  species.  The  plants  be- 
longing to  this  order  are  herbaceous 
annuals  with  hollow  stems,  and  oppo- 
site leaves  with  stipules.  They  are 
found  in  marshy  places  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

ELATING,  ppr.  Elevating  in  mind  or 
spirits. 

ELA'TION,  n.  An  inflation  or  elevation 
of  mind  -proceeding  from  self-appro- 
bation ;  self-esteem,  vanity,  or  pride, 
resulting  from  success.  Hence,  haugh- 
tiness; pride  of  prosperity. 

EL'BGW,  n.  [Sax.  elnboaa,  or  elneboga  ; 
ulna,  the  arm,  the  ell,  and  boga,  bow  ; 
contracted  into  elboya,  elbow;  G.  elbo- 
gen;  Scot,  elbock,  elbuch.]  1.  The 
outer  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the 
arm. 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of 

sight 

Grow  on  the  gamester's  fllxnct.  Cowprr. 
2.  Any  flexure  or  angle ;  the  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall,  building,  or  road. — To 
beat  the  elbow,  is  to  be  very  near;  to 
be  by  the  side;  to  be  at  hand. — Elbow 
in  the  hairse,  among  seamen,  a  particu- 
lar twist  in  the  cables,  by  which  a  ship 
rides  at  anchor. — Elbows,  in  arch.,  the 
uprigJit  sides  which  flank  any  panelled 
work,  as  in  windows  below  the  shut- 
ters. 

EL'BOW,  v.  t.  To  push  with  the  elbow. 
—2.  To  push  or  drive  to  a  distance ; 
to  encroach  on,. 

He'll  elbow  out  his  neighbours.     Dryrten. 

EL'BOW,  t).  i.  To  jut  into  an  angle;  to 
project ;  to  bend. 

EL'BOW-CHAIR,   n.     A    chair    wilh 
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arms  to  support  the  elbows ;  an  arm- 
chair. 

EL'BOW-GREASr.,  n.  A  trivial  term 
for   energetic    and  continuous    hand- 
labour;    as   rubbing,   scowering,    &c. 
"  You  have  not  used  enough  of  elbow- 
grease  :"  a  common  reproach  heard  in 
the  workshop  and  kitchen. 
EL'BOW-PIECES,    71.     In    armowv,  \ 
coverings  for  the  juncture  of  plute  ar- 
mour at  the  elbow. 

EL'BOW-KOOM,  «.  Room  to  extend 
the  elbows  on  each  side ;  hence,  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  perfect  freedom  from 
confinement ;  ample  room  for  motion 
or  action. 

EL'BOWED,  pp.  Pushed  with  the 
elbows. 

EL'BOWING,  ppr.  Pushing  with  the 
elbows  ;  driving  to  a  distance. 
ELCA'JA,  n.  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  emetic,  and  is  employed  in 
an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.    It 
is  the  Trichilia  emetica  of  botanists. 
ELCESA'ITES,  n.  plur.  An  ephemeral 
sect  of  heretics,  which  arose  among  the 
early  Christians   in   the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan. 

ELD,  n.  [Sax.  eld,  or  teld,  old  age.  See 
OLD.]  l.f  Old  age;  decrepitude. — 
2.  Old  people  ;  persons  worn  out  with 
age.  [Tins  word  is  entirely  obsolete. 
But  its  derivative  elder  is  in  use.] 
ELD'ER,  a.  [Sax.  ealdrir,  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  eld,  now  written  old. 
See  OLP.]  1.  Older;  senior;  having 
lived  a  longer  time;  born,  produced, 
or  formed  before  something  else;  op- 
posed to  younger. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  Gen. 

XXV. 

His  elder  son  was  in  the  field  ;  Lu.  XV. 

2.  Prior  in  origin  ;   preceding  in  the 
date  of  a  commission  ;  as,  an  elder  offi- 
cer or  magistrate.     In  this  sense,  we 
generally  use  senior. 

ELD'ER,  n.    One   who  is  older  than 
another  or  others. — 2.  An  ancestor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elder*  have  done 
before  you.  L'Ettrangc. 

3.  A  person  advanced  in  life,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  age,  experience,  and  | 
wisdom,  is  selected  for  office.     Among  i 
rude  nations,  elderly  men  are  rulers, 
judges,    magistrates,    or    counsellors,  j 
Among  the  Jews,    the   seventy   men 
associated  with  Moses  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  were  elders.     In  the 
first  Christian  churches,  elders  were 
persons  who  enjoyed  offices  or  ecclesi- 
astical functions,  and  the  word  includes 
apostles,  pastors,  teachers,  presbyters, 
bishops,  or  overseers.    Peter  and  John 
called    themselves    elders.     The    first 
councils  of  Christians  were  called  pres- 
byteria,   councils    of    elders.     In    the 
modern  presbyterian  churches,  elders 
are  officers  who,  with  the  pastors  or 
ministers,  compose  the  consistories  or 
kirk-sessions,  with  authority  to  inspect 
and  regulate  matters  of  religion  and 
discipline  in  the  congregation.     As  a 
member  of  the  kirk-session,  the  elder 
has  an  equal  vote  with  his  minister,  and 
as  a  member   of    the   higher   church  i 
courts,  when  delegated  thereto,  he  has 
a  right  to  reason  and  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters under  discussion,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  clergy  themselves.    Though 
in   some   presbyterian   churches   they 
have  in  practice  had  charge  of  the  poor, 
this  is  not  held  by  presbyterians  to  be 
any  part  of  their  office. 

ELD'ER,  71.  [Sax.  e/larn;  Dan.  hyld,  or 
hylile-trcf  ;  G.  holder,  or  hohlunder. 
It  -eems  to  be  named  from 


The  Sambucus  niyra   of  Linn.,   class 
Pentandria,  order  trigynia;  nat.  order 
Caprifoliaceffi.     It  is  a  very  common 
plant.     The  inner  green  bark  is  pur- 
gative and  diuretic,  as  are  the  leaves. 
The  berries,  made  into  an  inspissated 
juice,  are  gently  laxative ;  they  are  also 
used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine,  as  well 
as  for  adulterating  Port.  Water  distilled 
from  the  flowers  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 
There  are  six  varieties  in  gardens,  all 
of  wh:ch  are  increased  by  cuttings. 
ELD'ERLY. «.  Somewhat  old ;  advanced 
beyond  middle  age ;  bordering  on  old 
age  ;  as,  elderly  people. 
ELD'ERSHIP,  71.  Seniority;  the  state 
of  being  older.— 2.   The   office  of  an 
elder.— 3.  Presbytery ;  order  of  elders. 
ELD'EST,  a.  [Sax.  ealdest,  superlative 
of  eld,  old.  J     Oldest ;  most  advanced  in 
age  ;  that  was  born  before  others  ;  as, 
the  eldest  son  or  daughter.     It  seems  to 
be  always  applied  to  persons,  or  at  least 
to  animals  and  not  to  things.     If  ever 
applied  to  things,  it  must  signify,  that 
which  was  first  formed  or  produced, 
that   which   has    existed  the    longest 
time.     But  applied  to  things,  we  use 
oldctt. 
ELD'ING,   n    [Sax.    cslan,    to    burn. 

Fuel.     [Local.] 

ELDORADO,  n.  [Sp.  The  Golden.']  A 
country  that  Orellana,  the  lieutenant  of 
Pizarro,  pretended  he  had  discovered  in 
South  America,betweentheOrinoco  and 
Amazon  rivers;and  which  he  thus  named 
on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
gold  and  precious  metals  that,  he  assert- 
ed, he  had  seen  inManoa,the  capital  of  the 
country.  His  relation  was  soon  discover- 
ed to  be  a  figment.  In  every  country  of 
Europe,  the  word  has  become  a  prover- 
bial term  for  characterizing,  or  making 
allusion  to,  a  region  pretendedly  rich  in 
all  the  gifts  of  nature. 
ELEAT'IC,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a 
certain  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called 
from  Elea,  or  Velia,  a  town  of  the 
Lucani ;  as,  the  Eleatic  sect  of  philo- 
sophers. 

ELECAMPANE,  71  [D.  alant;  G.alant 
or  alantwurzel;  L.  helenium,  from  Gr. 
iAi.ii»,  which  signifies  this  plant  and  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Helen.  Pliny  in- 
forms us  that  this  plant  was  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  tears  of  Helen.  The  last  part 
oftheword  is  from  the  Latin  campana; 
Inula  campana.]  The  popular  name 


of  a  plant,  the  Inula  helenium,  of  Lin- 
nicus.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Synge- 
nesia,  order  polygamia  superflua ;  nat. 
order  Composita.-.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  and  grows  in  moist  meadows 
nnd  pastures  near  houses.  It  is  an 
aromatic  bitter,  and  was  formerly  rc- 
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garded  as  expectorant.  A  coarse  can'ly 
composed  of  little  else  than  coloured 
sugar,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ele- 
campane. 

5LECT',  ».  f.  [L.  electut,  from  eligo;  e 
or  ex  and  lego,  Gr.  \t?u,  to  choose ;  Fr. 
elire,  from  eligere.~\  1.  Properly,  to 
pick  out ;  to  select  from  among  two  or 
more,  that  which  is  preferred.  Hence, 
— 2.  To  select  or  take  for  an  office  or 
employment;  to  choose  from  among  a 
number;  to  select  or  manifest  prefer- 
ence by  vote  or  designation ;  as,  to  elect 
a  representative  by  vote  or  viva  voce; 
to  elect  a  president  or  mayor. — 3.  In 
theol.,  to  designate,  choose,  or  select  as 
an  object  of  mercy  or  favour. — 4.  To 
choose;  to  prefer;  to  determine  in 
favour  of. 

ELECT',  a.  Chosen;  taken  by  prefer- 
ence from  among  two  or  more.  Hence, 

2.  In  theol.,  chosen  as  the  object  of 

mercy;  chosen,  selected  or  designated 
to  eternal  life;  predestinated  in  the 
divine  counsels. — 3.  Chosen,  but  not 
inaugurated,  consecrated,  or  invested 
with  office;  as,  bishop  elect;  emperor 
elect;  governor  or  mayor  elect.  But 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  theology,  this 
word  is  generally  used  as  a  noun. 
ELECT',  n.  One  chosen  or  set  apart ; 
applied  to  Christ. 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  1  uphold  i  my 
elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth;  Is.  xlii. 

2.  Chosen  or  designated  by   God  to 
salvation;   predestinated   to  glory  as 
the  end,  and  to  sanctification  as  the 
means;  usually  with  a  plural  significa- 
tion, the  elect. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect?  Lu. 
xviii. 

If  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect;  Matt.  xxiv. 

He  shall  send  his  angeis—and  they  shall 
gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  ;  Matt, 
xxiv. 

3.  Chosen;   selected;   set  apart  as  a 
peculiar  church  and  people ;  applied  to 
the  Israelites ;  Is.  xlv. 

ELECT'ANT,  n.  That  has  the  power 
of  choosing. 

ELECT'ED,  pp.  Chosen;  preferred; 
designated  to  office  by  some  act  of  the 
constituents,  as  by  vote;  chosen  or 
predestinated  to  eternal  life. 

ELEC'TIClSM,n.  Thesystem  of  select- 
ing doctrines  and  opinions  from  other 
systems. 

ELECT'ING,  ppr.  Choosing;  selecting 
from  a  number;  preferring;  designat- 
ing to  office  by  choice  or  preference; 
designating  or  predestinating  to  eter- 
nal salvation. 

ELEG'TION,  71.  [L.  electio.]  1.  The 
act  of  choosing;  choice;  the  act  of 
selecting  one  or  more  from  others. 
Hence  appropriately,— 2.  The  act  of 
choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  office  or 
employment,  by  any  manifestation  of 
preference,  as  by  vote,  uplifted  hands, 
or  viva  voce ;  as,  the  election  of  a  king, 
of  a  president,  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy 
of  freedom.  J-  -«<">" 

3.  Choice;  voluntary  preference;  free 
will;  liberty  to  act  or  not.  It  is  at  his 
election  to  accept  or  refuse. — 4.  Power 
of  choosing  or  seleeting.—S.  Discern- 
ment; discrimination;  distinction. 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and 
election  is  good.  Bacon. 

6.  In  theol.,  divine  choice;  predeter- 
mination of  God,  by  which  persons  are 
distinguished  as  objects  of  mercy,  be- 
come subjects  of  grace,  are  sanctified 
and  prepared  for  heaven.  Horn.  xi.  5 — 
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7.  The  public  choice  of  officers,  parti- 
cularly members  of-  parliament. — S. 
The  day  of  a  public  choice  of  officers  or 
members  of  parliament. — 9.  In  Scrip., 
Those  who  are  elected;  as  Rom.  xi.  7. 

ELECTIONEER,  v.  t.  To  make  in- 
terest for  a  candidate  nt  an  election. 

ELECTIONEERED  it  One  who  elec- 
tioneers. 

ELECTIONEERING,  n.  The  arts  or 
efforts  used  at  elections  for  securing 
the  return  of  particular  candidates. 

ELECT'IVE,  a.  Dependent  on  choice, 
as  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the 
king  is  raised  to  the  throne  by  election; 
opposed  to  hereditary. — 2.  Bestowed 
or  passing  by  election  ;  as,  an  office  is 
elective. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
in  choice  or  right  of  choosing;  as,  elec- 
tive franchise. — 1.  Exerting  the  power 
of  choice;  a*,  an  elective  act. — 6.  Select- 
ing for  combination ;  as,  an  elective  at- 
traction, which  is  a  tendency  in  bodies 
to  unite  with  certain  kinds  of  matter 
in  preference  to  others. 

ELECT'IVELY,  adv.  By  choice  ;  with 
preference  of  one  to  another. 

ELECT'OR,  n.  One  who  elects,  or  has 
the  right  of  choice  ;  a  person  who  has, 
by  law  or  constitution,  the  right  of  vot- 
ing for  any  functionary.  In  Germany, 
certain  princes  were  formerly  electors 
of  the  emperor,  and  elector  was  one  of 
their  titles,  as  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

ELECT'ORAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
tion or  electors.  The  electoral  college 
in  Germany  consisted  of  all  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Empire ;  namely,  six  secular 
princes  and  three  archbishops. 

ELECT'ORATE,  n.  The  dignity  of  an 
elector  in  the  German  Empire.— 2.  The 
territory  of  an  elector  in  Germany. 

F.LEC'TRE.t  n.  [L.  electrum.}   Amber. 

ELECT'RESS,  n.  The  wife  or  widow 
of  an  elector  in  the  German  Empire. 

ELEC'TRIC,       )  a.    [Fr.    electrique  ; 

F.LEC'TRICAL,  (  from  L.  electrum, 
Gr.  WII*T{»»,  amber.]  1.  Containing 
electricity,  or  capable  of  exhibiting  it 
when  excited  by  friction ;  as,  an  electric 
body,  such  as  amber  and  glass ;  an 
electric  substance. — 2.  In  general,  per- 
taining to  electricity;  as,  electric  power 
or  virtue;  electric  attraction  or  repul- 
sion; electric  fluid. — 3.  Derived  from 
or  produced  by  electricity;  as,  electri- 
cal effects  ;  electric  vapour  ;  electric 
shock. — 4.  Communicating  a  shock  like 
electricity;  as,  the  Electric  eel  or  fish. 
[See  GVMNOTUS.] — Electrical  appara- 
tus, the  various  things  necessary  for  con- 
ducting electrical  experiments,and  illus- 
trating the  laws  of  electric  action;  such 


ns  a  machine  for  exciting  and  collect- 
ing electricity  in  quantity,  glass  tubes, 
coated  jars,  metallic  rods,  electrome- 


ters, insulated  stools,  Sec. — Electric 
jar.  [Sec  LEYDE.N  PHTAI..] — Electri- 
cal battery,  a  number  of  electric  jars 
connected  with  each  other,  for  obtain- 
ing a  powerful  discharge  of  electri- 
city.—  Electrical  mrichine,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  electrical  appara- 
tus, so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  exciting  a  great  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  exhibiting  its  effects  in  a 
very  sensible  manner.  It  has  been  con- 
structed of  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
but  in  the  common  electrical  machines, 
electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction  of 
a  circular  plate  or  cylinder  of  glass 
upon  a  cushion  or  rubber,  which  elec- 
tricity is  communicated  to  a  metallic 
tube,  termed  the  prime -conductor. — 
Electric  condenser,  an  instrument  by 
which  small  quantities  of  electricity 
may  be  accumulated,  and  rendered 
apparent. — Electric  clock,  a  clock  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  the  ac- 
tion of  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, instead  of  a  weight. — Electric 
telegraph.  [SeeTELEGRAPH.] — Electric 
induction.  [See  INDUCTION.]—  Electric 
tension.  [See  TENSION.] 

ELEC'TRIC,  n.  Any  body  or  substance 
capable  of  exhibiting  electricity  by 
means  of  friction  or  otherwise,  and  of 
resisting  the  passage  of  it  from  one  body 
to  another.  [See  ELECTRICITY.] 

ELEC'TRICALLY,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  it. 

EI.ECTRI"CIAN,  «.  One  who  studies 
electricity,  and  investigates  its  proper- 
ties, by  observation  and  experiments; 
one  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity. 

ELE€TRIC'1TY,  n.  [See  ELECTRIC.] 
The  name  given  to  the  cause  of  a  series 
of  phenomena  exhibited  by  various 
substances,  and  also  to  the  phenomena 
themselves.  We  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  this  cause ;  whether  it 
be  a  material  agent  or  merely  a  pro- 
perty of  matter.  But  as  some  hypo- 
thesis is  necessary  for  explaining  the 
phenomena  observed,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed to  be  a  highly  subtile  imponder- 
able fluid,  identical  with  lightning, 
which  pervades  the  pores  of  all  bodies, 
and  is  capable  of  motion  from  one 
body  to  another.  The  first  knowledge  of 
electricity  was  due  to  the  following  out 
the  observation  made  -by  Thales  (B.C. 
600)  that  amber,  called  by  the  Greeks 
rM*r(69,  when  rubbed  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  light  substances. 
It  was  subsequently  observed  that 
glass  and  various  other  substances, 
when  rubbed,  acquired  the  same  pro- 
perty. Thus  if  a  tube  of  glass,  a  roll 
of  sulphur,  a  piece  of  sealing-wax,  or 
any  resinous  body,  be  rubbed  with 
woollen  cloth  or  silk,  it  immediately 
attracts  light  bodies,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  electric  virtue.  The  cause  of 
this  attraction  is  owing  to  electricity, 
excited  by  the  friction,  and  the  attrac- 
tion itself  is  termed  electrical  attrac- 
tion. It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  while  some  of  the  light  substances 
adhere  to  the  body  which  has  been 
rubbed,  or  the  excited  body,  as  it  is 
termed,  others  are  repelled  immediately 
after  contact.  After  a  while  the  ex- 
cited body  loses  its  influence,  but  it 
may  again  be  renewed  by  friction:  and 
if  the  body  be  sufficiently  excited,  and 
touched  by  the  knuckle  or  a  metallic 
ball,  there  is  a  slight  crack,  and  a 
spark  (called  the  electric  sparh) 
passes  into  the  body  presented  to  it. 
Bodies  which,  when  rubbed  or  excited, 
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exhibit  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
above  mentioned,  such  as  amber,  resin, 
sulphur,  glass,  the  precious  stones,  &c. 
are  called  electrics;  and  those  bodies 
which  cannot  be  excited  by  friction, 
such  as  the  metals,  charcoal,  living 
animals,  water,  &c.,  are  called  non- 
electrics.  The  former  class  are  also 
called  non-conducturs,  because  al  though 
they  are  capable  of  producing  elec- 
tricity, they  do  not  allow  it  to  pass 
easily  through  their  substance;  while 
the  latter  class  are  called  conductors, 
because  they  readily  transmit  the  elec- 
tricity which  they  receive  to  any  dis- 
tance ;  and  such  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  motion  that  no  per- 
ceptible length  of  time  is  required  for 
its  passage  to  any  known  distance. 
Electricity  may  be  produced  in  various 
ways,  but  the  simplest  and  most  usual 
mode  of  producing  it  is  by  friction, 
and  for  this  purpose  electrical  machines 
are  employed.  When  a  body  acquires 
more  than  its  natural  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, it  is  said  to  be  positively  electri- 
fied, and  when  the  natural  quantity  is 
diminished,  the  body  is  said  to  be  nega- 
tively electrified.  The  electricity  pro- 
duced by  glass,  and  that  produced  by 
resinous  substances,  are  not  identical; 
since  each  is  found  to  attract  what  the 
other  repels.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
theory  of  two  distinct  electricities;  the 
one  being  called  the  vitreous,  and  the 
other  the  resinous  electricity.  The 
vitreous  electricity  is  also  sometimes 
called  positive,  and  the  resinous  ne- 
gative electricity,  in  consequence  of 
theoretical  views  entertained  on  this 
subject.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
electricity  are  as  follows : — Bodies  in 
opposite  states  of  electricity  attract 
each  other ;  bodies  in  similar  states, 
that  is,  both  positively  or  both  nega- 
tively electrified,  repel  each  other;  and 
bodies  in  a  natural  state  attract  both 
those  that  are  positively,  and  those 
that  are  negatively  electrified.  Elec- 
tricity, when  accumulated  in  lar;:e 
quantities,  becomes  an  agent  capable 
of  producing  the  most  sudden,  violent, 
and  destructive  effects,  as  in  thunder 
storms ;  and  even  in  its  quiescent  state 
it  is  extensively  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  It  is  an  important  chem- 
ical agent,  and  its  use  has  been  lately 
much  extended  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. [See  GALVANISM,  VOLTAIC 
ELECTRICITY,  LIGHTNING,  &c.  &c.] 

ELE  €'TRI  F I A  BL  E,  a.  [from  electrify.] 
Capable  of  receiving  electricity,  or  of 
being  charged  with  it;  that  may  become 
electric. — 2.  Capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  elet'trical  fluid. 

ELECTRIFICATION,  n.  The  act  of 
electrifying,  or  state  of  being  charged 
with  electricity. 

ELEC'TRIFIED,  pp.  Charged  with 
electricity. 

ELEC'TRIFY,  v.  t  To  communicate 
electricity  to;  to  charge  with  electri- 
city.— 2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass 
through  ;  to  affect  by  electricity ;  to 
give  an  electric  shock  to. — 3.  To  excite 
suddenly  ;  to  give  a  sudden  shock  ;  as, 
the  whole  assembly  was  electrified. 

ELEC'TRIFY,  v.  i  To  become  electric. 

ELEC'TRIFYING,;>pr.  Charging  with 
electricity;  affecting  with  electricity; 
giving  n  sudden  shock. 

ELEC'TRINE,  a.  [L.  electrum.}  Be- 
longing to  amber. 

ELECTRIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
electrizing. 

ELEC'TRIZE,  r.  /.  To  electrify. 
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ELECTRIZED,  pp.  Charged  with 
electricity. 

ELECTRq-CHEM'ISTRY,  n.  That 
science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  effecting 
chemical  changes. 

ELECTRODE,  n.  [Gr.  niuTC»,  (for 
electricity,)  and  cSc,-,  a  way.]  A  name 
applied  to  what  is  called  the  pole  of  the 
voltaic  circle.  The  electrodes  are  the 
surfaces  of  air,  water,  metal,  &  c.,  which 
serve  to  convey  an  electric  current  into 
and  from  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed. 

ELECTRO-DYNA'MICS,  n.  The 
science  which  treats  of  electricity  in 
motion  through  a  system  of  conduc- 
tors, and  of  the  laws  of  the  mutual 
action  of  electrical  currents,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  produced  by  galvanic 

ELECTRO-GILD'ING,  n.  A  new 
mode  of  gilding  copper  or  silver  by  the 
agency  of  voltaic  electricity.  The  so- 
lution generally  employed  is  a  double 
cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  which 
is  deposited  upon  the  surface  to  be 
gilded,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
electrotype  process;  articles  are  also 
plated  with  silver  by  using  a  solution 
of  chloride  or  oxide  of  silver,  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
This  latter  process  has  been  termed 
Electro-plating. 

ELE€TR()LY'SIS,  «.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  bodies  by  the  electric  current. 
ELECTROLYTE,  n.  [Gr.  «Ai«rf«.  and 
*y«,  to  dissolve.]  A  compound  which 
may  be  directly  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current. 

ELECTROLYTIC,  n.    Pertaining  to 
electrolysis,   or   to   the   resolution  of 
bodies  into  their  elements  by  the  action 
of  the  electric  current. 
ELECTROLYZE,   v.   t.   [Gr.  «Ai«Teo, 
and  )ioa>,  to  dissolve.]    To  decompose 
a  compound  substance  by  the  direct 
action  of  galvanism. 
ELECTRO-MAGNET'IC,  a.    Desig- 
nating what  pertains  to  magnetism,  as 
connected  with  electricity,  or  affected 
by  it.     Electro-magnetic  phenomena. 
ELEC'TRO-MAG'NETISM,  n.    That 
science  which  treats  of  the  agency  ot 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  communi- 
cating magnetic  properties.     It  com 
prehends  the  phenomena  which    show 
the  connection  between  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

ELECTRO-MET'AI.LURGY.  Theart 
of  depositing  metals,  from  solutions  ol 
their  salts,  upon  metallic  surfaces,  by 
the  action  of  voltaic  electricity.     The 
metal  thus  deposited  forms  a  compact 
body,  in  every  respect  resembling  the 
metal  from  the  salt  of  which  it  has 
been  obtained.     Electro-metallurgy  is 
a  generic  name,  under  which  are  in- 
cluded   many     specific 
processes,  all  more  or 
less    resembling    each 
other;  the  most  exten- 
sively known  of  v/hich 
is  that  used  in  electro- 
type ;  which  see. 
ELECTROM'ETER,B. 
\\i. electrum,  Gr  rM^o*, 
amber,  and    [*IT(<&>,   to 
measure.]    An   instru- 
ment for  measuring  the 
quantity  or  intensity  of 
electricity,  or  its  qua- 
lity  in    an     electrified 
1  ody;  or  an  instrument 
for  discharging  it  from 
a  jar. 
ELKCTROMETIUCAL, a.   Pertain- 


ing to  an  electrometer;  made  by  nn 
electrometer ;  as,  an  electrometricul  ex- 
periment. 

ELECTRO-MOTION,  n.  The  motion 
of  electricity  or  galvanism,  or  the  pars- 
ing of  it  from  one  metal  to  another,  by 
the  attraction  or  influence  of  one  metal 
plate  in  contact  with  another. 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE,  a.  Producing 
electro-motion;  as,  electro-motive  power. 

ELECTROMOTOR,  n.  [electrmn  and 
motor.}  A  mover  of  the  electric  fluid; 
an  instrument  or  apparatus  so  called. 

ELECTRON,  n.  [Gr  ]  Amber;  also,  a 
mixture  of  gold  with  a  1  fth  part  of  sil- 

ELECTRO-NEG'ATIVE.a.  Repelled 
by  bodies  negatively  electrified,  and 
attracted  by  those  positively  electrified. 

ELECTRO'PHOR,        )    n.     [electrum 

ELECTROPH'ORUS,  J     and  «.,»,  to 
bear.]     An  instru- 
ment for  preserving 
electricity    a    long 
time.     It  generally 
consists      of     two 
plates,  one  of  which 
is  a  resinous  elec- 
tric, and  the  other 
is    of    metal;    and 
when  the  resinous 
plate  is  excited  by          strophe.™.. 
a  peculiar   application   of  a  metallic 
plate,  the  machine  will  furnish  elec- 
tricity for  a  considerable  time. 

ELECTRO-PLATING,  n.  See  ELEC- 
TRO-GILDING. 

ELECTRO-POL' AR,  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  conductors,  one  end  or  surface 
of  which  is  positive,  and  the  other  ne- 
gative. 

ELECTRO-POS'ITIVE.a.  Attracted 
by  bodies  negatively  electrified,  or  by 
the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  ar- 
rangement. 

ELECTROSCOPE,  n.  [electrum  and 
<r*.:o-t>,  to  view.]  An  instrument  fur 


Electrometer. 


exhibiting  the  attractive  and  repulsive 
energies  of  electricity,  or  for  indicating 
its  presence. 

ELECTRO-STAT'ICS,  n.  [electrum 
and  <rT«T<*of.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  electricity  in  equilibrium,  as  distin- 
guished from  electro- dynamics,  which 
relates  to  the  effects  of  electricity  in 
motion  through  a  continued  system  of 
conductors. 

ELECTROTYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ^KT,,,  and 
TI/TK,  figure,  image,  form.]  A  process 
of  electro-metallurgy  recently  disco- 
vered, and  applied  for  the  purpose  ol 
obtaining  in  metal,  perfect  copies  to 
any  extent,  of  various  sorts  of  sculp- 
ture, impressions  of  medals,  coins,  fac- 
similes of  engraved  plates,  &c.  This 
is  accomplished  by  subjecting  certain 
metallic  solutions,  chiefly  sulphate  of 
copper,  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, by  which  means  a  decomposition 
'takes  place,  and  the  metal  in  its  pure 
state  is  deposited  in  a  film  of  the  re- 
quired thickness  upon  the  surface 
from  which  a  copy  or  impression  is  to 
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be  taken.     The  metallic  film  thus  i!<*- 
posited  can  be  separated  from  the  sur- 
face  of  the  object,  when  it  will  !-e 
found  to  present  a  faithful  and  minu'n 
copy  or  impression  of  tliat  object.  Tli« 
object  to  be  copied  must  be  of  metal, 
or  have  a  metallic  surface  given  to  it. 
Gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  may  be 
substituted  for  copper;  and  if  the  pre- 
cipitated metal  be  left  upon  the  sur- 
face upon  which  it  is  thrown  down, 
gilding,  silvering,  and  coppering  may 
be  extensively  and  beautifully  effected. 
The  object  upon  which  a  deposit  of  me- 
tal is  to  be  made  must  be  immersed  in 
the  fluid  holding  any  particular  metal 
in  solution,  and  connected  by  a  wire  to 
the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
while  the  galvanic  circuit  is  completed 
by  immersing  a  similar  piece  of  metal 
to  that  held  in  solution,  and  joining  it  by 
a  wire  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery. 
ELECTRUM,  n.  [L.  amber.']  In  minera- 
logy, an  argentiferous  gold  ore,  or  na- 
tive alloy,  of  a  pale  brass  yellow  colour. 
ELECTUARY,  n.  [Low  L.  electarium, 
electuarium ;  Gr.  ixiuyp.*,  or  txAij«™*, 
from  yujc/u,  to  lick.   Vpssius.]    In  pttar- 
macy,  a  form  of  medicine  composed  of 
powders  or  other  ingredients,  incor- 
porated with  some  conserve,  honey,  or 
sirup,  and  made  into  due  consistence, 
to  be  taken  in  doses,  like  boluses. 
ELEEMOS'YNARY,  a.  [Gr.  anyunmi, 
alms,  from  txn«,  to  pity,  ixi«,  compas- 
sion; W.  elus,  charitable;  elusen,  alms, 
benevolence.    See  ALMS.    It  would  be 
well  to  omit  one  e  in  this  word.]     1. 
Given  in  charity ;  given  or  appropriated 
to  support  the  poor;  as,  eleemosynary 
rents  or  taxes 2.  Relating  to  chari- 
table donations;  intended  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  or  for  the  use  and 
management  of  donations,  whether  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  poor  or  for  the 
support  and  promotion  of  learning ;  as, 
an  eleemosynary  corporation.  Ahospital 
founded  by  charity  is  an  elcemosynary\n- 
stitution  for  the  support  of  the  poor,sick, 
and  impotent;  a  college  founded  by  do- 
nations is  an  eleemosynary  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  learning.  The  cor- 
poration intrusted  with  the  care  of  such 
institutions  is  eleemosynary. 
ELEEMOS'YNARY,  «.  One  who  sub- 
sists on  charity. 

EL'EGANCE, )  n.  [L.  eleijnniia;  Fr. 
EL'EGAKCY, )  elegance;  probably 
from  L.  eliyo,  to  choose,  though  irre- 
gularly formed.]  In  its  primary  sense, 
this  word  signifies  that  which  is  choice 
or  select,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  common.  1.  "The  beauty  of  pro- 
priety, not  of  greatness,"  ?aya  Johnson. 
Applied  to  manners  or  behaviour,  ele- 
gance is  that  fine  polish,  politeness,  or 
grace,  which  is  acquired  by  a  genteel 
education,  and  "an  association  with 
well-bred  company.  Applied  to  lim- 
yuaye,  elegance  respects  the  manner  of 
speaking  or  of  writing. — Elegance  nf 
speaking  is  the  propriety  of  diction  and 
utterance,  and  the  gracefulness  of  ac- 
tion or  gesture ;  comprehending  cor- 
rect, appropriate,  and  rich  expressions, 
delivered  in  an  agreeable  manner.— 
Elegance  of  composition  consists  in  cor- 
rect, appropriate,  and  rich  expressions, 
or  well  chosen  words,  arranged  in  a 
happy  manner.  Elegance  implies  neat- 
ness, purity,  and  correct,  perspicuous 
arrangement,  and  is  calculated  to  please 
a  delicate  taste,  rather  than  to  excite 
admiration  or  strong  feeling.  Elegance 
is  applied  also  to  form.  Elegance,  in 
arch  ,  consists  in  the  due  symmetry 
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rrd  distribution  of  the  parts  of  an  edi- 
fice, or  in  regular  proportions  and  ar- 
rangement. And  in  a  similar  sense, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  person  or 
human  body.  It  is  applied  also  to  pen- 
manship, denoting  that  form  of  letters 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  In 
short,  in  a  looser  sense,  it  is  applied  to 
many  works  of  art  or  nature  remarka- 
ble for  their  beauty;  as,  elegance  of 
dress  or  furniture. — 2.  That  which 
pleases  by  its  nicety,  symmetry,  purity, 
or  beauty.  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural ; 
as,  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art. 
EL'EGANT,  a.  [L.  elegans.]  1.  Po- 
lished; polite;  refined;  graceful ;  pleas- 
ing to  good  taste;  as,  elegant  manners. 
— 2.  Polished;  neat;  pure;  rich  in  ex- 
pressions; correct  in  arrangement;  as, 
an  elegant  style  or  composition. — 3. 
Uttering  or  delivering  elegant  language 
with  propriety  and  grace ;  as,  an  elegant 
speaker.  —  4.  Symmetrical;  regular; 
well  formed  in  its  parts,  proportions, 
and  distribution ;  as,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture  5.  Nice ;  sensibte  to  beauty ;  dis- 
criminating beauty  from  deformity  or 
imperfection ;  as,  an  elegant  taste.  [This 
is  a  loose  application  of  the  word;  ele- 
gant being  used  for  delicate.] — G.  Beau- 
tiful in  form  and  colours ;  pleasing ;  as, 
an  elegant  flower. — 7.  Rich;  costly  and 
ornamental;  as,  elegant  furniture  or 
equipage. 

EL'EGANTLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
please ;  with  elegance ;  with  beauty ; 
with  pleasing  propriety ;  as,  a  composi- 
tion elegantly  written. — 2.  With  due 
symmetry ;  with  well-formed  and  duly- 
proportioned  parts ;  as,  a  house  elegantly 
built. — 3.  Richly;  with  rich  or  hand- 
some materials  well  disposed;  as,  a 
room  elegantly  furnished;  a  woman  ele- 
gantly dressed. 

ELE6l'A€,  a.  [Low  L.  elegiacus.  See 
ELEOT.]  1.  Belonging  to  elegy ;  plain- 
tive; expressing  sorrow  or  lamenta- 
tion ;  as,  an  elegiac  lay ;  elegiac  strains. 
— 2.  Used  in  elegies.  Pentameter  verse 
is  elegiac. 

ELEGI'AST,  n.  An  elegist. 
EL'EGIST,  ».  A  writer  of  elegies. 
ELE'GIT,  n.  [L.  eligo,  elegi,  to  choose.] 
1.  A  writ  of  execution,  by  which  a  de- 
fendant's goods  are  apprized  and  deli- 
vered to  the  plaintiff,  and  if  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  debt,  one  moiety  of 
his  lands  are  delivered,  to  be  held  till 
the  debt  is  paid  by  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits.—2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit. 
EL'EGY,  n.  [L.  elegia;  Gr.  1X0^0.,  iii>.«, 
supposed  to  be  from  Atyw,  to  speak  or 
utter.  Qu.  the  root  of  the  L.  lugeo. 
The  verbs  may  have  a  common  origin, 
for  to  speak  and  to  cry  out  in  wailing 
are  only  modifications  of  the  same  act, 
to  throw  out  the  voice  with  more  or 
less  vehemence.]  1.  A  mournful  or 
plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral  song;  a 
poem  or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation. — 2.  A  short  poem 
without  points  or  affected  elegancies. 
EL'EMENT,  n.  [L.  elementum ;  Fr.  ele- 
ment; W.  elven,  or  elvyz.  This  word 
Owen  refers  to  elv  or  el,  a  moving 
principle,  that  which  has  in  itself  the 
power  of  motion ;  and  el  is  also  a  spirit 
or  angel,  which  seems  to  be  the  Sax 
ff/,  an  elf.  Vossius  assigns  elementum 
to  eleo,  for  oleo,  to  grow.  See  ELF.]  i. 
The  first  or  constituent  principle  or 
minutest  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  ele- 
ments of  earth,  water,  salt,  or  wood; 
the  elements  of  the  world;  the  elements 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  So  let- 
ters are  called  the  elements  of  language. 


— 2.  An  ingredient;  a  constituent  part 
of  any  composition. — y.  In  a  chemical 
sense,  an  atom;  the  minutest  particle 
of  a  substance;  that  which  cannot  be 
divided  by  cite  meal  analysis,  and  there- 
fore considered  as  a  simple  substance, 
as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  »Vc.  An 
element  is  strictly  the  last  result  of 
chemical  analysis;  that  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  any  means  now  em- 
ployed. An  atom  is  the  last  result  of 
mechanical  division ;  that  which  cannot 
be  any  farther  divided  without  decom- 
position :  hence  there  may  be  both  ele- 
mentary and  compound  atoms. — 4.  In 
the  plural,  the  first  rules  or  principles 
of  an  art  or  science ;  rudiments ;  as,  the 
elements  of  geometry;  the  elements  of 
music;  the  elements  of  painting;  the 
elements  of  a  theory. — 5.  In  popular 
language,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
are  called  the  four  elements,  as  formerly 
it  was  supposed  that  these  are  simple 
bodies,  of  which  the  world  is  composed. 
Later  discoveries  prove  air,  earth,  and 
water  to  be  compound  bodies,  and  fire 
to  be  only  the  extrication  of  light  and 
heat  during  combustion. — 6.  Element, 
in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  air. — 7.  The  substance  which  forms 
the  natural  or  most  suitable  habitation 
of  an  animal.  Water  is  the  proper  ele- 
•ment  of  fishes;  air,  of  man.  Hence, — 
8.  The  proper  state  or  sphere  of  any 
thing;  the  state  of  things  suited  to 
one's  temper  or  habits.  Faction  is  the 
element  of  a  demagogue. — 9.  The  mat- 
ter or  substances  which  compose  the 
world. 

The  element*  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
2  Pet.  Hi. 

10.  The  outline  or  sketch ;  as,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  plan. — 11.  Moving  cause  or 
principle;  that  which  excites  action. 

Passions,  the  elementt  of  life.  Pope. 

Elements,  in  the  plural,  the  bread  and 
wine  used  in  the  eucharist. 
EL'EMENT,  v.  t.  To  compound  of  ele- 
ments or  first  principles. — 2.  To  con- 
stitute; to  make  as  a  first  principle. 
[This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used.] 
ELEMENTAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  ele- 
ments.— 2.  Produced  by  some  of  the 
four  supposed  elements;  as,  elemental 
war. — 3.  Produced  by  elements ;  as, 
elemental  strife.— 4.  Arising  from  first 
principles. 

ELEMENTAL'ITY,  n.  Composition  of 
principles  or  ingredients. 
ELEMENT' ALLY,  adv.  According  to 
elements ;  literally;  as  the  words,  "Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body ;"  elementally  under- 
stood. 

ELEMENTAR'ITY,      )  n.  The  state 
ELEMENT'ARINF.SS,)    of  being  ele- 
mentary; the  simplicity  of  nature;  uu- 
compounded  state. 

ELEMENTARY,  a.  Primary;  simple; 
uncompounded;  uncombined;  having 
only  one  principle  or  constituent  part; 
as,  an  elementary  substance. — Elemen  - 
tary  particles  are  those  into  which  a 
body  is  resolved  by  decomposition. — 
Elementary  organs  in  plants,  are  those 
minute  internal  parts  out  of  which  all 
the  visible  organs  are  constructed : 
they  are  always  too  small  to  be  seen 
without  the  assistance  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  often  require  very  high 
powers  to  be  distinctly  observed.  They 
may  be  defined  to  be  closed  transpa- 
rent, thin-sided  membranous  sacs,  vary- 
ing in  form  according  to  the  part  of  the 
plant  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
purpose  they  serve. — 2.  Initial;  rudi- 
mental;  containing,  teaching,  or  dis- 
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cussing  first  principles,  rules,  or  rudi- 
ments ;  as,  an  elementary  treatise  or  dis- 
quisition.— 3.  Treating  of  elements;  col- 
lecting, digesting,  or  explaining  princi- 
ples; as,  an  elementar//  writer. 
ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 
Chemists  enumerate  fifty-four  simple 
or  elementary  substances;  that  is,  sub- 
stances which  are  found  incapable  of 
farther  analysis  by  any  means  hitherto 
discovered.  Five  of  these  exist  in  a 
separate  state,  as  gases ;  namely,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  chlorine,  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, and  fluorine;  the  last  of  these, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  and  is  only  known  to 
be  a  distinct  substance,  from  the  qua- 
lities of  the  compounds  it  forms  \vith 
other  matter.  Seven  are  non-metallic 
solids  and  liquids;  namely,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  selenium,  boron,  carbon, 
bromine,  and  iodine;  of  these,  the  last 
two  are  either  gaseous,  solid  or  liquid, 
according  to  the  temperature ;  the 
others  are  solids.  Thirteen  of  the 
remaining  substances  are  metallic  or 
metalloid  bodies,  uniting  with  oxygen 
to  form  the  earths  and  alkalies.  [See 
these  terms.]  The  remaining  twenty- 
nine  are  metals.  [See  METALS.]  These 
fifty-four  substances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  elements  of  all  bodies, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral; 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform. 
EL'EMENTED,  pp.  Compounded  of 

elements  or  first  principles. 
EL'EMI,  n.  A  resinous  exudation  from 
the  Amyris  elemifera,  Zeylanica,  and 
probably  other  plants.  It  is  a  stimu- 
lant resin,  and  is  obtained  from  inci- 
sions in  the  bark.  It  is  suffered  to 
harden  in  the  sun. 

BLENCH',  ?i.  [L.  elenchus;  Gr.  ixt^x", 
from  liixTK.  to  argue,  to  refute.]  1.  A 
vicious  or  fallacious  argument,  which 
is  apt  to  deceive  under  the  appearance 
of  truth ;  a  sophism.  [Lit.  us.] — 2.  In 
antiquity,  a  kind  of  ear-ring  set  with 
pearls. 
ELENCH'I€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 

elench. 
ELENeH'ICALLY.f  ado.   By  means 

of  an  elench. 

ELENCH'IZE,t  v  i.  To  dispute. 
ELEO'CHARIS,  n.  Spike  rush,  a  Bri- 
tish genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  and  order  Monogynia;  nat.  or- 
der Cyperaceae.  It  grows  in  ditches, 
rivulets,  and  marshy  ground,  and  at 
the  edges  of  pools  and  Lakes. 
EL'EPHANT,  n.  [Sax.  elp,  yip;  Gr. 
«.;<,•:  L.  elephas/elephantus;  probably 
from  the  Heb.  rps,  eleph,  a  leader  or 
chief,  the  chief  or  great  animal.]  1. 


sfviS 

Elephant. 

The  popular  name  of  a  genns  of  pa- 
chydermatous mammalia,  comprehend- 


ELEVATION 


ELF 


ELIMINATION 


ing  two  species,  viz.  Elephas  Indicus 
and  Elephas  Africanus,  the  former  in- 
habiting India,  the  latter  Africa.  They 
are  among  the  largest  quadrupeds  at 
present  existing. — 2.  Ivory ;  the  tusk 
of  the  elephant. 

F.L'EPHANT-BEETLE,  n  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  Scarabseus  Elephas  of 
Turton's  Linnaeus,  a  beetle  inhabiting 
Guinea. 

EL'EPHANTS-FOOT, ».  The  popular 
name  of  the  several  species  of  Ele- 
phantopus,  of  which  it  is  a  transla- 
tion. These  are  mostly  tropical  plants. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  thickened  stem. 

ELEPHANT!' ASIS,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr. 
from  (A&p«f,  elephant.]  A  disease  of 
the  skin,  often  confounded  with  le- 
prosy, from  which  nevertheless  it  is 
quite  distinct.  In  this  disease,  the 
skin  is  thick,  livid,  rugose,  tuberculate ; 
insensible  as  respects  feeling ;  eyes 
fierce  and  staring  ;  perspiration  highly 
offensive. 

ELEPHANT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
elephant ;  huge;  resembling  an  ele- 
phant; or  perhaps  white,  like  ivory. — 
2.  In  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  books  in  which  the  Komans 
registered  the  transactions  of  the  sen- 
ate, magistrates,  emperors,  and  gene- 
rals ;  so  called,  perhaps,  as  being  made 
of  ivory. — 3.  In  geol.,  the  elephantine 
epoch  is  that  in  which  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  large  pachydermata. 

ELEPHANTOID',       )  a.  Having  the 

ELEPHANTOID'ALJ  form  of  an 
elephant. 

ELETTA'RIA,  n.  A  new  genus  of 
plants  formed  by  Dr.  Maton,  and  to 
which  he  referred  the  lesser  Carda- 
mom plant,  under  the  name  of  Eletta- 
riac  ardamomum.  It  is  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Alpinia. 

ELEUSIN'IAN,  a.  Relating  to  Eleusis 
in  Greece;  us,  Eleusinian  mysteries  or 
festivals,  the  festivals  and  mysteries  of 
Ceres. 

EL'EVATE,  v.  t.  [L.  elevo;  e  and  leva, 
to  raise ;  Fr.  clever;  Eng.  to  lift.  See 
LIFT.]  1.  To  raise,  in  a  literal  and 
general  sense  to  raise  from  a  low  or 
deep  place  to  a  higher. — 2.  To  exalt ; 
to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station; 
as,  to  elevate  a  man  to  an  office — 1.  To 
improve,  refine,  or  dignify;  to  raise 
from  or  above  low  conceptions ;  as,  to 
elevate  the  mind. — 4.  To  raise  from  a 
low  or  common  state  ;  to  exalt ;  as,  to 
elevate  the  character ;  to  elevate  a  na- 
tion.—5.  To  elate  with  pride.— 6.  To 
excite ;  to  cheer  ;  to  animate ;  as,  to 

elevate  the  spirits T.f  To  take  from; 

to  detract ;  to  lessen  by  detraction. — 
8.  To  raise  from  any  tone  to  one  more 
acute ;  as,  to  elevate  the  voice. — 9.  To 
augment  or  swell ;  to  make  louder,  as 
sound. 

EL'EVATE,  a.  [L.  elevatus.]  Elevat- 
ed ;  raised  aloft. 

EL'EVATED,  pp.  Raised;  exalted; 
dignified ;  elated  ;  excited ;  made  more 
acute  or  more  loud,  as  sound. 
EL'EVATING,  ppr.  Raising;  exalt- 
ing ;  dignifying ;  elating ;  cheering. 
ELEVA'TION,  n.  [L.  elevatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  raising  or  conveying  from  a 
lower  or  deeper  place  to  a  higher. — 2. 
The  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  degree,  or 
condition ;  as,  the  elevation  of  a'  man 
to  a  throne.— -3.  Exaltation  ;  an  elevat- 
ed state;  dignity. 

Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
comprehensive  faculties.  I.ocke. 

1. 


4.  Exaltation  of  mind  by  more  noble 
conceptions ;  as,  elevation  of  mind,  of 
thoughts,  of  ideas.— 5.  Exaltation  of  j 
style;  lofty  expressions;  words  and 
phrases  expressive  of  lofty  conceptions. 
— 6.  Exaltation  of  character  or  man- 
ners.— 7.  Attention  to  objects  above 
us ;  a  raising  of  the  mind  to  superior 
objects 8.  An  elevated  place  or  sta- 
tion.— 9.  Elevated  ground;  a  rising 
ground;  a  hill  or  mountain — 10.  A 
passing  of  the  voice  from  any  note  to 
one  more  acute ;  also,  a  swelling  or 
augmentation  of  voice. — 11.  In  astron., 
altitude;  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  above  the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it 
and  the  horizon. — 12.  In  gunnery,  the 
angle  which  the  chase  of  a  cannon  or 
mortar,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cy- 
linder, makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. — 13.  In  dialling,  the  angle 
which  the  style  makes  with  the  sub- 
stylar  line. — 14.  In  trigonometrical  sur- 
veying, the  angle  of  elevatiou  of  any 
object,  is  the  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  observ- 
er's eye,  the  one  to  the  top  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  other  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon, both  lines  being  in  the  same  ver- 
tical plane 15.  In  arch.,  a  geome- 
trical projection  of  any  object  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  the 
front  or  f.irmlc  of  a  building. — Eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  in  popish  countries, 
that  part  of  the  mass  in  which  the 
priest  raises  the  host  above  his  head 
for  the  people  to  adore. 
EL'EVATOR,  n.  One  who  raises,  lifts, 
or  exalts. — 2.  In  anat.,  a  muscle  which 
serves  to  raise  a  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  lip  or  the  eye. — 3.  A  surgical  in- 
strument for  raising  a  depressed  por- 
tion of  a  bone. — 4.  In  Weeks,  a  series 
of  boxes  fastened  to  a  strap,  and  mov- 
ed by  a  wheel,  to  raise  grain,  meal,  &c., 
to  a  higher  floor. 

EL'EVATORY,  n.  An  instrument  used 
in  trepanning,  for  raising  a  depressed 
or  fractured  part  of  the  skull. 
EL'EVATORY,  a.  Tending  to  raise,  or 
having  power  to  elevate. 
ELEVE,  n.  (elavai'.)  [Fr.]  One  brought 
up  or  protected  by  another. 
ELEVEN,  a.  (elev'n.)  [Sax.  amdlefene, 
endleof,  endlufa;  G.  and  D.  elf;  hi. 
ellefu.  Qu.  one  left  after  ten.]  Ten 
and  one  added;  as,  eleven  men. 
ELEVENTH,  a.  [Sax.  midlyfta,  end- 
lefta;  G.  elfte.]  The  next  in  order 
to  the  tenth  ;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter. 
ELF,  n.  plur.  Elves.  [Sax.  celf,  or 
elfenne,  a  spirit,  the  nightmare;  a  ghost, 
hag,  or  witch  ;  Sw.  alfver.  In  W.  el 
is  a  moving  principle,  a  spirit ;  elv  is 
the  same ;  elu  is  to  move  onward,  to 
go ;  elven  is  an  operative  cause,  a  con- 
stituent part,  an  element;  and  elf  is 
what  moves  in  a  simple  or  pure  state, 
a  spirit  or  demon.  From  these  facts 
it  would  seem  that  elf  is  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  move,  to  flow  ;  and«Vor 
elf  in  Swedish,  elv  in  Danish,  is  a  river, 
whence  Elbe.  So  spirit  is  from  blow- 
ing, a  flowing  of  air.  In  Sax.  <cl  is  oil 
and  an  eel,  and  (elan  is  to  kindle  ;  all 
perhaps  from  the  sense  of  moving, 
flowing,  or  shooting  along.  The  elf 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  demon  of 
the  Greeks.]  1 .  A  wandering  spirit ; 
a  fairy ;  a  hobgoblin ;  an  imaginary 
being  which  our  rude  ancestors  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  unfrequented  places, 
and  in  various  ways  to  affect  man- 
kind. Hence,  in  Scottish,  elf-shot  is 
an  elf-arrow  ;  an  arrow-head  of  flint, 
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supposed  to  be  shot  by  elves ;  and  it 
signifies  also  a  disease  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  agency  of  spirits. 

Every  elf.  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.        Shftk. 

2.  An  evil  spirit;  a  devil. — 3.  A  di- 
minutive person. 

ELF,  v.  t.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intri- 
cate a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be  disen- 
tangled. This  work  was  formerly  as- 
cribed to  elves. 

ELF'-ARROW,  n.  A  name  given  to 
flints  in  the  shape  of  arrow-heads, 
vulgarly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 

ELF'BOLT,  n.  An  elf-arrow  or  flint 
arrow-head. 

ELF'-LOCK,  M.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted 
by  elves. 

ELF'IN,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 

ELF'IN,  »  A  little  urchin. 

ELF'ISH,  a.  Resembling  elves;  clad  in 
disguise. 

Elgin  marbles,  a  series  of  ancient  sculp- 
tured marbles,  named  from  the  Earl  of 
Elgin.  They  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  other  edifices  in 
Athens.  They  consisted  of  matchless 
statues,  metopes,  &c. 

ELIC'IT,  v.  t.  [L.  elicio;  e  or  ex  and 
lacio,  to  allure,  D.  lohhen,  G  locken.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to 
deduce  by  reason  or  argument ;  as,  to 
elicit  truth  by  discussion. — 2.  To  strike 
out;  as,  to  elicit  sparks  of  fire  by  col- 
lision. 

ELIC'IT,  a.  Brought  into  act;  brought 
from  possibility  into  real  existence. 
[Tliii  and  tlie  f. Mowing,  little  used.} 

ELICITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  elicit- 
ing ;  the  act  of  drawing  out. 

ELIC'ITED,  pp.  Brought  or  drawn 
out:  struck  out. 

ELIC'ITING,  ppr.  Drawing  out; 
bringing  to  light;  striking  out. 

ELIDE,  v.  t.  [L.  elido;  e  and  terfo.]  1  f 
To  break  or  dash  in  pieces  ;  to  crush. 
— 2.  To  cut  off  a  syllable. 

ELIGIBILITY,  n.  [from  eligible.] 
Worthiness  or  fitness  to  be  chosen; 
the  state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which 
renders  it  preferable  to  another,  or 
desirable. 

EL'IGIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  L.  eligo,  to 
choose  or  select;  e  and  lego.']  1.  Fit 
to  be  chosen;  worthy  of  choice;  pre- 
ferable. 

In  deep  distress,  certainty  it  more  eligi  • 
ble  than  suspense.  Claritltt. 

2.  Suitable;  proper;  desirable;  as,  the 
house  stands  in  an  eligible  situation. — 

3.  Legally  qualified  to  be  chosen ;  as,  a 
man  is  or  is  not  eligible  to  an  office. 

ELIGIBLENESS,  n.  Fitness  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  another  ;  suit- 
ableness; desirableness. 

EL'KjrIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be 
worthy  of  choice ;  suitably. 

ELIM'INATE,  v.  t.  [L.  elimino;  e  or  ex 
and  limen,  threshold.]  1.  To  thrust 
out  of  doors. — 2.  To  expel;  to  thrust 
out ;  to  discharge,  or  throw  off;  to  set 
at  liberty. 

This    detains    secretions   which   nature 
finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate,    Med,  Repot. 

ELIMINATED,  pp.  Expelled;  thrown 
off;  discharged. 

ELIMINATING,  ppr.  Expelling;  dis- 
charging ;  throwing  off. 

ELIMINATION,  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
pelling or  throwing  off;  the  act  of  dis- 
charging, or  excreting  by  the  pores.- 
2.  In  alye.,  the  process  of  reducing  a 
number  of  equations,  containing  cer- 
tain letters,  to  a  smaller  number,  in 
4  M 
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which  one  or  more  of  the  letters  shall 
not  he  found. 

ELIN'GUID,  a.  [L.  elinguis.]  Tongue- 
tied;  not  having  the  power  of  speech. 

ELIQUA'TION,  n  [L.  eliquo,  to  melt ; 
e  and  liquo.]  In  chem..  the  operation 
by  which  a  more  fusible  substance  is 
separated  from  one  that  is  less  so,  by 
means  of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  the  one  and  not  the  other  ;  as,  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 

ELI"SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  elisio,  from 
elido,  to  strike  off;  e  and  lcedo.\  1.  ID 
gram.,  the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of 
a  Towel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the 
sake  of  sound  or  measure,  when  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  th' 
embattled  plain;  th'  empyreal  sphere. 
— 2.f  Division;  separation. 

ELI'SOR,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [Norm,  eliser,  to 
choose;  Fr.  tlire,  elisant.]  In  law,  a 
sheriff's  substitute  for  returning  a  j  ury. 
When  the  sheriff  is  interested  in  a  suit, 
the  venire  is  issued  to  the  coroners ;  or 
if  an  exception  lie  to  any  coroner,  the 
venire  shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks 
of  the  court,  or  to  two  persons  of  the 
county,  named  by  the  court,  and  sworn ; 
and  these,  who  are  called  elisors  or 
electors,  shall  return  the  jury. 

ELITE,  n.  (eleef.)  [Fr.]  The  chosen 
part,  particularly  of  an  army ;  the 
flower  of  an  army. 

ELIX'ATE,  v.  t.  [I.,  elixo.}  To  extract 
by  boiling. 

ELIX'ATED,  pp.  Extracted  by  boiling. 

ELIXA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  dims,  from 
elixio,  to  boil,  to  moisten,  or  macerate, 
from  lizo,  lix.]  1.  The  act  of  boiling 
or  stewing;  also,  concoction  in  the 
stomach;  digestion. — 2.  In  phar.,  the 
extraction  of  the  virtues  of  ingredients 
by  boiling  or  stewing;  also,  lixivia- 
tion. 

ELIX'IR,  n.  [See  EUXATION.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Arabic  al-ecsir, 
chemistry.]  1.  In  med.,  a  tincture  with 
more  than  one  base.  In  modern  phar., 
elixirs  are  called  compound  tinctures 
— 2.  A  liquor  for  transmuting  metals 
into  gold. — 3.  Quintessence  ;  refined 
spirit. — 4.  Any  cordial ;  that  substance 
which  invigorates. 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE, 


James  I.,  when  the  worst  forms  of 
Gothic  and  debased  Italian  were  j  imib- 
led  together,  producing  a  singular  and 
absurd  heterogeneousness  in  detail 
with  wonderful  picturesqueness  in  gen- 
eral effect.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
deeply  embayed  windows,  and  galleries 
of  great  length. 

ELIZABETH' AN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
queen  Elizabeth. 

ELK,  n.  [Sax.  etch;  L.  alee,  alces;  Dan. 
els-dyr.  This  animal  is  described  by 
Ca;sar  and  Pausanias.}  A  quadruped, 
the  Cercus  Alce$  of  Lmn.,  a  ruminant 


Elitabrthao  Window,  RuibUii,  Hall,  clr.  IftliO. 

P.  A  name  given  to  the  impure  archi- 
tecture of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  a-  d 


mammal,  called  Moose  in  North  Ame- 
rica, from  the  Indian  name  Musu 

ELK'-NUT,  n.  A  plant,  the  Hamiltonia 
oleifera,  called  also  oil-nut. 

ELL,  n.  [ Sax.  elne ;  G.elle;  Fr.  mine; 
L.  ulna;  Gr.  «xi«j  :  W.  elin,  an  elbow, 
and  glin,  the  knee.  Qu.]  A  measure 
of  different  lengths  in  different  coun- 
tries, used  chiefly  for  measuring  cloth. 
The  ells  chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain 
were  the  English  and  Flemish  The 
English  ell  is  three  feet  nine  inches,  or 
a  yard  and  a  quarter.  The  Flemish 
ell  is  27  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a 
yard.  The  English  is  to  the  Flemish 
as  five  to  three.  In  Scotland,  an  ell  is 
37-fu  English  inches.  Ell  is  also  used 
proverbially  for  an  indefinitely  long 
measure.  "  Give  him  an  inch  and  he  will 
take  an  ell :"  is  a  common  proverb. 

ELLA'G1€-AC1D,  n  An  acid  which 
exists  in  the  gall-nut,  along  with  gal- 
lic acid.  These  acids  separate  from 
the  aqueous  infusion,  in  the  state  of  a 
yellowish  crystalline  mass;  they  are 
then  separated  from  one  another  after 
several  chemical  processes. 

ELL'EBORIN,  n.  A  resin  of  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  taste,  found  in  the  ffelle- 
borus  niemalis,  or  winter  hellebore. 

ELLIP'SIS,orELLIPS'E,n.pfar..E«tj>- 
ses.  [Gr.  i».-. -^.- ,  an  omission  or  defect 
from  iXAur*,  to  leave  or  pass  by,  Xw*-*, 
to  leave.}  1.  In  ge<m.t  an  oval  figure 
produced  from  the  section  of  a  cone, 
by  a  plane  cutting  both  sides  of  it,  but 
not  parallel  to  the  base.  The  ancient 
Greek  geometers  gave  this  name  to  the 
figure,  because,  among  its  other  pro- 
perties, one  is,  that  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates  are  less  than  the  rectangles 
under  the  respective  abscissae  and  the 
parameter,  or  differ  from  them  in  de- 
fect. The  ellipse  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  circle.  The  paths  which 
the  planets  describe  in  their  revolu- 
tions round  the  sun  are  ellipses,  the 
sun  being  placed  in  one  of  the  foci. 
There  are  various  methods  of  describ- 
ing the  ellipse  upon  a  plain  surface ; 
sometimes  this  is  performed  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  dli)>t»grai>h.  The 
simplest  method  of  describing  an  ellipse 
is  by  two  pins  and  a  string.  At  a  given 
distance  equal  to  twice  the  required 
eccentricity  of  the  figure,  fix  two  pins 
A  and  B,  and  pass  a  string  A  CB,  having 


ELM 

its  ends  tied  together  ;  keep  the  string 
stretched  by  a  pencil  or  tracer  C,  and 
move  this  all  the  way  round,  keeping 
the  string  all  the  while  equally  tense, 
then  the  figure  CGLFHK  will  be  an 
ellipse.  A  and  B  are  called  the  foci ; 
D,  the  middle  point  between  them,  the 


centre;  DA  or  DB  the  eccentricity; 
l.F,  which  passes  through  A  and  B,  the 
major  or  transverse  axis;  GH,  which 
passes  through  the  centre,  and  cuts  EF 
at  right  angles,  the  minor  or  conjugate 
axis.  If  from  any  point  L  in  the  curve, 
a  line  LK  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  and  ER  and  KF  are  said  to  lie 
the  abscissae  corresponding  to  that  or- 
dinate. Also,  any  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  and  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  curve,  is  called  a  diameter.  [See 
CONIC  SECTIONS.] — 2.  In  gram.,  defect; 
omission  ;  a  figure  of  syntax,  by  which 
one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which 
the  hearer  or  reader  may  supply ;  as, 
the  heroic  virtues  1  admire,  for  the 
heroic  virtues  which  I  admire. 

ELLIP'SOGRAPH,  or  ELLIP'TO- 
GRAPH,  n.  [ellipsis,  and  Gr.  ?{«»*.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  a  semi- 
ellipse,  (the  best  form  of  which  is  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Farrey) ;  a  trammel. 

ELLIPS'OID,  n.  [ellipsis,  and  Gr.  ul.,, 
form.]  In  conict,  a  solid  or  figure 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  axis;  an  elliptic  conoid;  a 
spheroid. 

ELLIP'SOID,       )  a.  Pertaining  to  an 

ELLIPSOID'AL,J  ellipsoid;  having 
the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

ELLIP'TIC,       )  «.   Pertaining  to  an 

ELL1P'TI€AL,J  ellipsis;  having  the 
form  of  an  ellipse. 

The  planets  move  in  fUiptical  orbits,  hav. 
ing  the  sun  in  one  focus,  and  by  a  radius 
from  the  sun.  they  describe  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  Chfyne. 

2.  Defective  ;  as,  an  elliptical  phrase. 

ELLIP'TIGALLY,  adv.  According  to 
the  figure  called  an  ellipsis. — 2.  Defec- 
tively. 

ELLIPTIC'ITT,  n.  Elliptical  form.— 
2.  A  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  It  means,  the 
fraction  which  the  excess  of  the  axis 
major,  over  the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse, 
is  of  the  axis  minor  itself.  Thus,  if  the 
axis  major  be  9  and  the  axis  minor  7, 
the  ellipticity  is  9  —  7  =r  J.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  eccentricity. 

ELLIP'T1€-LANCEOLATE,    a.     In 
hot.,  having  a  shape  between  elliptical^ 
and  lanceolate. 

ELLIP'TOGRAPH,  n.     See  ELLIFSO-. 

ORAFH. 

ELM,  n.  [Sax.  elm,  or  vlm-treou ;  J 
ulme ;  Lat.  tilmus.  Qu.  AV. 
platform,  a  frame,  an  elm,  from 
tending.l  A  tree.  The  English  name 
of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
riiniis.  Linn.  Class  and  order,  Pent- 
andria  digynia ;  nat.  order  Ulmacew. 
The  elm  is  one  of  our  principal  timber 
trees  for  usefulness,  ranking  next  to 
the  oak.  There  are  nineteen  species 
already  described,  six  of  which  are  n.i- 
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lives  of  ftritain.     The  most  valuable 


campeatrli) 


of  the  British  species  are  the  common 
English  elm,  the  Welsh,  the  Hertford- 
shire, the  Huntingdon,  and  the  smooth- 
leaved.  The  elm  is  valued  for  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth,  its  hardiness,  and 
its  capability  of  thriving  in  poor  soil, 
unfit  for  tillage. 

EL'MOS-FIRE,  n.  An  appearance 
caused  by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  often  seen  playing  about 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships.  If 
two  flames  are  visible,  the  sailors  call 
them  Castor  and  Pollux;  if  only  one, 
Helens. 

ELM'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  elms. 
ELO€A'TION,  ».  [Lat.  eloco.]  1.  A 
removal  from  the  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. —  2.  Departure  from  the  usual 
method;  an  ecstasy. 
ELOCU'TION,  «.  [Lat.  elocutio,  from 
eloquor;  e  and  loquor,  to  speak,  Gr. 
AKXIAI,  Aaxior.]  1.  Pronunciation;  the 
utterance  or  delivery  of  words,  parti- 
cularly in  public  discourses  and  argu- 
ments. We  say  of  elocution,  it  is  good 
or  bad;  clear,  fluent,  or  melodious. 

Elocution,  which  anciently  embraced  style 
and  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric,  now  signifies 
manner  of  delivery.  E.  Porter. 

2.  In  rhet.,  elocution  consists  of  ele- 
gance, composition,  and  dignity  ;  and 
Dryden  uses  the  word  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  eloquence,  the  act  of 
expressing  thoughts  with  elegance  or 
beauty.  —  3.  Speech;  the  power  of 
speaking, 

Whose  taste.'.gave  fhrution  to  the  mute 
Milton 

Among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  elocu- 

tion was  reckoned  the  third  of  those 

powers  or  acquirements  which  were 

judged  necessary  to  an  orator,  inven- 

tion and  disposition  being  the  first  and 

second.     It  consisted  in  the  ability  to 

suit  the  language  to  the  thoughts,  in 

having  words  and  figures  of  speech  al- 

ways ready  and  proper  for  the  occa- 

sion.    It  was  reckoned  distinct  from 

pronunciation  or  delivery,  which  be- 

longed to  another  division  of  rhetoric  : 

hence,  the  power  of   fluent    speech  ; 

the  power   of  speech  generally;  elo- 

quence, beauty  of  words. 

ELOCU'TIONARY,  a.  Pertaining  to 

elocution  or  containing  it. 

ELOCUTIONIST,    n.     One   who    is 

yersed  in  elocution,  or  who  treats  of 

the  subject. 

BLOCU'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 

eloquent  speaking. 

EL'OGIST.f  n.  An  eulogist. 

EL'OGY,       In.  [Fr.eloge;  L.eloyium; 

ELO'GIUM,/  Gr.  *.,.«.  See  EULOGY.; 

The  praise  bestowed  on  a  person  or 

thing;  panegyric.     [But  we  generally 

use  eulotiv.] 


ELGIN',  ELOIN'E,  or  ELOIGN'E, 
r.  t.  [Fr.  eloiyner,  to  remove  far  off.  ] 
1.  To  separate  and  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance.— 2.  To  convey  to  a  distance,  and 
withhold  from  sight. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or 
beasts  are  eloinfd.  lituckitont. 

ELGIN' ATE,  or  ELOIGN'ATE,  r.  t. 
To  remove. 

ELGIN' ATED,  or  ELOIGN'ATED, 
pp.  Removed. 

ELOIN'ED,  or  ELOIGN'ED,  pp.  Re- 
moved to  a  distance;  carried  far  off. 
ELOIN'ING,  or  ELOIGN'ING,  ppr. 
Removing  to  a  distance  from  another, 
or  to  a  place  unknown. 
ELOIN'MENT,  or  ELOIGN'MENT, 
n.  Removal  to  a  distance ;  distance. 
ELONG'.f  v-  t.  [Low  L.  elonyo.]     To 
put  far  off;  to  retard. 
ELON'GATE,  v.  t.   [Low  L.   elongo, 
fromlongus.  SeeLONG.]  1. To  lengthen; 
to  extend. — 2.  To  remove  farther  off. 
ELON'GATE,  v.  i.  To  depart  from  ;  to 
recede;  to  move  to  a  greater  distance  ; 
particularly,  to  recede  apparently  from 
the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 
ELON'GATED,  pp.  Lengthened;  re- 
moved to  a  distance. 
ELON'GATING,    ppr.    Lengthening; 
extending. — 2.  Receding  to  a  greater 
distance,  particularly  as  a  planet  from 
the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

ELONGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing or  lengthening;  as,  the  elongation 
of  a  fibre.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
extended. — 3.  Distance;  space  which 
separates  one  thing  from  another. — 
4.  Departure;  removal;  recession — 5. 
Extension;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  be  considered  as  elonga- 
tions of  these  two  chains  ?  Pinkerton . 
6.  In  astr.,  the  recess  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  on  the  earth;  apparent  de- 
parture of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its 
orbit;  as,  the  elongation  of  Venus  or 
Mercury. — 7.  In  sur.,  an  imperfect 
luxation,  occasioned  by  the  stretching 
or  lengthening  of  the  ligaments ;  or  the 
extension  of  a  part  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions. 

ELOPE,  v.  i.  [D.  loopen;  wegloopen;  G. 
laufen,  entlaitfen;  Sax.  hleapan;  Eng. 
to  leap.  In  all  the  dialects,  except  the 
English,  leap  signifies  to  run.  Qu. 
Heb.  p"~F,  talaph.  ]  1.  To  run  away  : 
to  depart  from  one's  proper  place  or 
station  privately  or  without  permis- 
sion ;  to  quit,  without  permission  or 
right,  the  station  in  which  one  is  placed 
by  law  or  duty.  Particularly  and  ap- 
propriately, to  run  away  or  depart 
from  a  husband,  and  live  with  an  adul 
terer,  as  a  married  woman ;  or  to  quit 
a  father's  house,  privately  or  without 
permission,  and  marry  or  live  with  a 
gallant,  as  an  unmarried  woman. — 2. 
To  run  away;  to  escape  privately;  to 
depart,  without  permission,  as  a  son 
from  a  father's  house,  or  an  apprentice 
from  his  master's  service. 
ELOPED,  pp.  Run  away  privately. 
ELOPEMENT, «.  Private  or  unlicensed 
departure  from  the  place  or  station  to 
which  one  is  assigned  by  duty  or  law; 
'  as,  the  elopement  of  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  or  of  a  daughter  from  her 
father's  house,  usually  with  a  lover  or 
gallant.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
departure  of  a  son  or  an  apprentice,  in 
like  manner. 

ELOPING,  ppr.  Running  away;  depart- 
ing privately,  or  without  permission, 
from  a  husband,  father,  or  master. 


ELSE 

E'LOPS,  H.  [Gr.  1)1)1,4..]  A  fish,  inha- 
biting the  seas  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  Elops  Saurus  of  Tur- 
ton's  Linnseus. 

EL'OQUENCE,  n.  [L.  eloguentia,  from 
eloquor,  loquor,  to  speak;  Gr.  \vxtv, 
A**sa>,  to  crack,  to  sound,  to  speak. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  burst 
with  a  sound,  for  the  Gr.  has  text;,  a 
fissure,  from  the  same  root;  whence 
A«x<Cft>,  to  open  or  split;  whence  L. 
lacero,  to  tear ;  and  hence  perhaps  Eng. 
a  leak.  Qu.  the  root  of  clack."]  1. 
The  expression  of  strong  emotion,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  excite  correspond- 
ent emotions  in  others.  The  art  of 
clothing  the  thoughts  in  the  most 
suitable  expressions,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce conviction  or  persuasion ;  power, 
beauty,  and  appropriateness  of  lan- 
guage. The  word,  in  its  most  exten- 
sive signification,  comprehends  every 
mode  in  which  deep  feeling  may  be 
expressed,  either  by  words,  tones,  looks, 
or  gestures.  Eloquence  therefore  re- 
quires, in  its  most  perfect  form,  a 
vigorous  understanding,  a  glowing 
imagination,  appropriate  and  rich  lan- 
guage, with  fluency,  animation,  and 
suitable  action.  Hence,  eloquence  is 
adapted  to  please,  affect,  and  persuade. 
The  elements  of  eloquence  are  usually 
comprised  under  the  four  following 
divisions : — invention,  disposition,  elo- 
cution, and  delivery.  The  first  has  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  thoughts 
or  ideas  to  be  employed;  the  second 
to  their  arrangement;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  have  respect  to  words, 
style,  utterance,  action,  &c.  The  Ro- 
mans distinguished  three  kinds  of  elo- 
quence:— the  demonstrative,  occupied 
with  praise  or  blame,  and  address  to 
the  judgment;  the  deliberative,  which 
acts  upon  the  will  by  persuasion  or 
dissuasion ;  and  the  judicial  or  forensic, 
which  was  used  in  defending  or  attack- 
ing. In  our  own  times  a  division  some- 
what similar  has  been  made,  and  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  pulpit,  are  the 
three  grand  arenas  for  the  display  of 
eloquence.  \V  ith  regard  to  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  these  three 
kinds  of  eloquence,  see  Blair,  and 
Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
Demosthenes  in  Greece,  Cicero  in 
Rome,  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Fisher  Ames  in  the 
United  States,  were  distinguished  for 
their  eloquence  in  declamation  and  de- 
bate.— 2.  The  power  of  expressing 
strong  emotions  with  fluency  and  force. 
— 3.  Forcible  language,  which  gives 
utterance  to  deep  emotion. 

She  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shak. 
i.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  written 
language. 

EL'OQUENT,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
expressing  strong  emotions  in  a  vivid 
and  appropriate  manner;  as, an  eloquent 
orator  or  preacher. — 2.  Adapted  to 
express  strong  emotion  with  fluency 
and  power ;  as,  an  eloquent  address ; 
eloquent  history ;  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
a  jury. 

EL'OQUENTLY,  adv.  With  eloquence ; 
in  an  eloquent  manner;  in  a  manner  to 
please,  affect,  and  persuade. 
ELSE,  a.  (els.)  [Sax.cffes;  Dan.  ellcrr, 
from  eller,  or ;  L.  alius,  alias.  See 
Alien.]  Other;  different;  besides. 
Whoe/seis  coming?  What  else  shall 
I  give?  Do  you  expect  any  thing  else! 
[This  word,  if  considered  to  be  an 
adjective,  never  precedes  its  noun,  but 
always  follows  it.] 


ELUTRIATE 


EM 


EMANCIPATION 


ELSE,  adv.  (els.)  Otherwise;  in  the 
other  case ;  if  the  fact  were  different. 
Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would 
I  give  it;  that  is,  if  thou  didst  desire 
sacrifice,  I  would  give  it;  P».  v.  16. 
Repent,  or  else  I  will  come  to  thee 
quickly;  that  is,  repent,  or  if  thou 
shonldst  not  repent,  if  the  case  or 
fact  should  be  different,  I  will  come  to 
thee  quickly ;  Rev.  ii.  5. — 2.  Beside ;  ex- 
cept that  mentioned ;  as,  no  where  else. 

ELSEWHERE, ode.  In  any  other  place; 
as,  these  trees  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.— 2.  In  some  other  place;  in 
other  places  indefinitely.  It  is  re- 
ported in  town  and  elsewhere. 

ELU'CIDATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  elucitlo, 
from  eluceo,  luceo,  to  shine,  or  from 
lucidus,  clear,  bright.  See  LIGHT.]  To 
make  clear  or  manifest;  to  explain;  to 
remove  obscurity  from,  and  render  in- 
telligible; to  illustrate.  An  example 
will  elucidate  the  subject.  An  argu- 
ment may  elucidate  an  obscure  question . 
A  fact  related  by  one  historian  may 
elucidate  an  obscure  passage  in  an- 
other's writings. 

ELU'CIDATED,  pp.  Explained;  made 
plain,  clear,  or  intelligible. 

ELU'CIDATING,  ppr.  Explaining; 
making  clear  or  intelligible. 

ELUCIDA'TION, «.  Theact  of  explain- 
ing or  throwing  light  on  any  obscure 
subject;  explanation ;  exposition ;  illus- 
tration; as,  one  example  may  serve  for 
an  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

ELU'CIDATIVE,  a.  Making  clear. 

ELU'CIDATOR,  a.  One  who  explains ; 
an  expositor. 

ELU'CIDATORY,  a.  Tending  to  elu- 
cidate. 

ELUeCBRA'TION.&eLucuBRATiON. 

ELODE,  v.  t.  [L.  eludo  ;  e  and  ludo,  to 
play;  Sp.  eludir;  Fr.  Under.  The 
Latin  verb  forms  lusi,  lusum;  and  this 
may  be  the  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar.  ;•••>,  luts, 
to  deride.]  1.  To  escape;  to  evade; 
to  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem,  wiles, 
deceit,  or  dexterity;  as,  to  elude  an 
enemy;  to  elude  the  sight;  to  elude  an 
officer;  to  elude  detection;  to  elude 
vigilance ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment; to  elude  a  blow  or  stroke. — 2. 
To  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape. 
Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then,  bid  in  shades,  'lulu  her  eager  swain. 

Pttff. 

3.  To  escape  being  seen;  to  remain 
unseen  or  undiscovered.  The  cause  ot 
magnetism  has  hitherto  eluded  the  re- 
searches of  philosophers. 

ELCDIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  eluded  or 
escaped. 

ELUM'BATED.a.  [L.  lumbus.]  Weak- 
ened in  the  loins. 

ELU'SION,  n.  (»  as  z.)  [L.  elusio.  See 
ELUDE.]  An  escape  by  artifice  or  de- 
ception; evasion. 

ELU'SIVE,  a.  Practising  elusion ;  using 
arts  to  escape. 

Elutine  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  ail  with  hopes  decei  veg. 
Pttpe. 

ELTJ'SORINESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
elusory. 

ELU'SORY,  a.  Tending  to  elude; 
tending  to  deceive;  evasive;  fraudu- 
lent; fallacious;  deceitful. 

ELOTE,  u.  /.  [L.  eluo,  elutum ;  qn.  e  and 
lava.  See  ELUTRIATK.]  To  wash  off; 
to  cleanse. 

ELCTED,  pp.  Washed;  cleansed. 

ELCTING,  ppr.  Cleansed  by  washing. 

ELU'TRIATE,  r.  t.  [L.  elutrio;  Sw. 
Intro,  luttra,  to  cleanse,  to  defecate; 
Sax.  lutter,  pure ;  Indian,  to  purify ;  G. 


liiuter,  pure;  Ir.  gleith.]  To  purify  by 
washing ;  to  cleanse  by  separating  foul 
matter,  and  decanting  or  straining  off 
the  liquor.  In  ckem.,  to  pulverize  and  mix 
a  solid  substance  with  water,  and  decant 
the  extraneous  lighter  matter  that 
may  rise  or  be  suspended  in  the  water. 
ELU'TRIATED,  pp.  Cleansed  by  wash- 
ing  and  decantation. 
ELU'TRIATING,  ppr.  Purifying  by 

washing  and  decanting. 
ELUTRIA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of 
pulverizing  a  solid  substance,  mixing 
it  with   water,  and   pouring   off  the 
liquid,  while  the  foul   or   extraneous 
substances  are  floating,  or  after  the 
coarser  particles   have  subsided,  and 
while  the  finer  parts  are  suspended  in 
the  liquor.     The  finer  particles  held  in 
suspension  in  the  liquid  poured  off,  will 
then  settle  at  the  bottom  in  an  impal- 
pable powder,  and  may  be  taken  out 
to  dry.     By  the  process  of  elutriation, 
ores,  especially  those  of  tin,  are  separ- 
ated from  earthy  matter. 
ELUX'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  eluiatut]     To 
dislocate.    [See  LUXATE.] 
ELUX'ATED,pp.  Dislocated. 
ELUX'ATING,  ppr.  Dislocating. 
ELUXA'TION,  «.  The  dislocation  of  a 
bone.     [See  LUXATION.] 
ELV'AN,  n.  A  Cornish  term  for  dike ; 
applied  to  long  lines  of  granitic  and 
felspar-porphyritic  rocks  in  Cornwall, 
which  cut  the  slates  and  granites,  and 
which  greatly  resemble  trap-dikes. 
ELV'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  elves. 
ELVE'-LOCKS.     See  Ei.r-LocK. 
ELVERS,  »i.  Young  eels ;  young  con- 
gers or  sea-eels. 
ELVES,  plur.  of  Elf. 
ELV'ISH,  a.  More  properly  elfish,— 

which  see. 

ELYDOR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  il«..,,  oil,  and  „»**, 
water.]  A  term  applied  to  a  method 
of  painting  with  a  substance  consisting 
of  oil  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  add  the  freshness  of  water  colours 
to  the  mellowness  of  oil  painting. 
EL'YMUS,  ii.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Triandria,  order  digynia;  nat. 
order  Graminacese.  It  contains  above 
twenty  species,  most  of  which  are  found 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Three  of 
them  are  common  in  England,  and  are 
called  lyme-grass. 

EL'YNA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Moncecia  triandria  class  and  order. 
These  plants  grow  in  muddy  places  on 
mountains  in  the  north  of  England. 
ELYS'IAN,  a.  (elyzh'un.)  [L.  elysius.} 
Pertaining  to  elysium  or  the  seat  of 
delight;  yielding  the  highest  pleasures: 
deliciously  soothing;  exceedingly  de- 
lightfnl;  as,  elysian  fields. 
ELYS'IUM,  n.  (elyzh'um.)  [L.  elysium; 
Gr.  r>ueio*.\  In  ancient  myth ,  a  place 
assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death;  a 
place  in  the  lower  regions,  furnished 
with  rich  fields,  groves,  shades,  streams, 
&c.,  the  seat  of  future  happiness. 
Hence,  any  delightful  place. 
ELY'TRA,  n.  plur.  [Gr.  i*^.,.]  The 
wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membranes,  which  form  the  superior 
wings  in  the  tribe  of  beetles.  They  cover 
the  body  and  protect  the  true  mem- 
branous wing.  In  the  sing.  Ely'tron. 
ELY'TRIFOKM,  a.  In  the  form  of  a 

wing-sheath. 

ELY'TRINE,  n.  The  name  given  to  the 
substance  of  which  the  horny  covering 
of  crustaceous  insects  is  composed. 
'EM.  A  contraction  of  them. 

They  took  'em.  HuHibrat. 

EM.  A  prefix  used  for  en,  -ichich  see. 
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EMAC'ERATE,t  v.  t.  To  make  lean. 
EMAC'ERATED,  pp.  Made  lean. 
EMAC'ERATlNG,ppr.  Making  lean. 
EMAC'ERATION,  «.  A  making  lean. 
EMA'CIATE,  v.  i.   [L.  emacio,  from 
maceo,  or  macer,  lean ;  Gr.  ut,xa,  u.,t.,,, 
small;  Fr.mai'jre;  Eng.  meager,  meek; 
G.  mayer;  Ch.  -p«,  maah,  to  be  thin.] 
To   lose   flesh   gradually;  to   become 
lean  by  pining  with  sorrow,  or  by  loss 
of  appetite  or  other  cause;  to  waste 
away,  as  flesh ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 
EMA'CIATE,  v.  t.   To  cause  to  lose 
flesh  gradually;  to  waste  the  flesh  and 
reduce  to  leanness.     Sorrow,  anxiety, 
want  of  appetite,  and   disease,  often 
emaciate  the  most  robust  bodies 
EMA'CIATE,  «.  Thin;  wasted. 
EMA'CIATED.pp.Reduced  to  leanness 
by  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh;  thin;  lean 
EMA'Cl  ATING,  ppr.  Wasting  the  flesh 
gradually;  making  lean. 
EMACIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
lean  or  thin  in  flesh;  or  a  becoming 
lean  by  a  gradual  waste  of  flesh. — 2. 
The  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 
EMAC'ULATE,  v.  t.  [infra.]     To  take 
spots  from.     [Lit.  «s.] 
EMACBLA'TION.n.  [L.  emaculo,  from 
e  and  macula,  a  spot.]     The  act  or  ope- 
ration of  freeing  from  spots.     [Lit.  us.] 
EM'ANANT,    a.    [L.    emanans.      See 
EMANATE.]     Issuing  or  flowing  from. 
EM'ANATE,  ».  i.  [L.  emano ;   e  and 
mano,  to  flow;    Fr.  emaner.]     1.   To 
issue  from  a  source;    to  flow   from; 
applied  to  fluids;   as,  light  emanates 
from  the  sun ;  perspirable  matter  from 
animai  bodies. — 2.  To  proceed  from  a 
source  or  fountain ;  as,  the  powers  of 
government  in  republics  emanate  from 
the  people. 

EM'ANATING,  ppr.  Issuing  or  flow- 
ing from  a  fountain. 
EMANA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flowing 
or  proceeding  from  a  fountain-head  or 
origin. — 2.  That  which  issues,  flows  or 
proceeds  from  any  source,  substance, 
or  body;  efflux;  effluvium.  Light  is 
an  emanation  from  the  sun;  wisdom, 
from  God ;  the  authority  of  laws,  from 
the  supreme  power. 
EM' ANATIVE.a.Issuing  from  another. 
EMANCIPATE,  v.  t.  [L.  emancipn, 
from  e  and  mancipium,  a  slave;  manus, 
hand  and  capio,  to  take,  as  slaves  were 
anciently  prisoners  taken  in  war.]  1. 
To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery, 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor; 
to  liberate;  to  restore  from  bondage  to 
freedom ;  as,  to  emancipate  a  slave. — 2. 
To  set  free  or  restore  to  liberty ;  in  a 
general  sense. — 3.  To  free  from  bond- 
age, civil  restriction,  or  restraint  of 
any  kind ;  to  liberate  from  subjection, 
controlling  power,  or  influence  ;  as,  to 
emancipate  one  from  prejudices  or 
error.— 4.  In  ancient  Rome,  to  set  a  son 
free  from  subjection  to  his  father,  and 
give  him  the  capacity  of  managing  his 
affairs,  as  if  he  was  of  age.  It  has  this 
signification  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
EMAN'CIPATE,  a.  Set  at  liberty. 
EMANCIPATED,  pp.  Set  free  from 
bondage,  slavery,  servitude,  subjection, 
or  dependence ;  liberated. 
EMANCIPATING,  ppr.  Setting  free 
from  bondage,  servitude,  or  depend- 
ence; liberating. 

EMANCIPATION,  n.  The  act  of  set- 
ting free  from  slavery,  servitude,  sub- 
jection, or  dependence;  deliverar.ee 
from  bondage  or  controlling  influence; 
liberation;  as,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  by  their  proprietors ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  a  son  among  the  Romans; 


F.MBALMER 


EMBARGO 


EMBASEMENT 


the  emancipation  of  a  person  from  pre- 
judices, or  from  a  servile  subjection  to 
authority.— 2.  The  act  of  setting  free 
from  civil  restraints  or  disabilities,  as 
the  emancipation  of  catholics  by  the 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1829. 
EMANCIPATIONIST,)  u.  An  advo- 
EMAN'CIPIST,  /  cateforthe 

emancipation  of  slaves. 
EMAN'CIPATOR,  «.  One  who  eman- 
cipates or  liberates  from  bondage  or 
restraint. 

EMANE,  r.  t.  [L.  emauo.]     To  issue  or 
flow  from.     But  this  is  not  an  elegant 
word.     [See  EMANATE.] 
EMAR'GINATE,  v.  t.  To  take  away 
the  margin. 

EMAR'GINATE,  \  a.  [Fr.  marge  ;  L. 
EMAR'GINATED,  I  margo ;  whence 
emargino.]  1.  In 
bot.,  notched  in 
a  peculiar  man- 
ner at  the  apex; 
applied  to  the 
leaf,  petal,  or 
stigma.  —  2.  In 
mineralogy Jna.\- 
ing  all  the  edges 
of  the  primitive 
form  truncated, 
each  by  one  face. 
EMAR'GINATELY,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  notches. 

EMAR'GINATING,  ppr.  Taking  away 
the  margin. 

EMAS'CULATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  emas- 
culo,  from  e  and  masculus,  a  male.  See 
MALE.]  1.  To  castrate;  to  deprive  a 
male  of  certain  parts  which  character- 
ize the  sex;  to  geld;  to  deprive  of 
virility. — 2.  To  deprive  of  masculine 
strength  or  vigour ;  to  weaken ;  to 
render  effeminate ;  to  vitiate  by  un- 
manly softness. 

Women  emaicnlate  a  monarch's  reign. 

Drydtn. 

To  fmaifiilatt  the  spirits.  Cullier. 

EMASCULATE,  a.  Unmanned;  de- 
prived of  vigour. 

EMXS'CULATED,  pp.  Castrated : 
weakened. 

EMAS'€ULATING,  ppr.  Castrating  ; 
gelding;  depriving  of  vigour. 
EMAS€ULA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  de- 
priving a  male  of  the  parts  which  char- 
acterize the  sex;  castration. — 2.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  vigour  or  strength; 
effeminacy ;  unmanly  weakness. 
EMBALE,  i).  (.  [Fr.  emballer;  It.  im- 
ballare;  em,  im,  for  en  or  in,  and  balla, 
balle,  hale.]     1.  To  make   up  into   a 
bundle,  bale,  or  package ;  to  pack. — 2. 
To  bind  ;  to  inclose. 
EMBALED,  pp.  Made  into  a  bal  \ 
EMBALING,  ppr.  Making  into  a  bale. 
EMBALM,   v.   t.   (embam.)      [Fr.   em- 
baumer,  from  baume,  balm,  from  bal- 
sam; Sp.  embalsamar.]     1.  To  open  a 
dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and 
fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and 
desiccative  spices  and  drugs,  to  pre- 
vent its  putrefaction. 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  phy- 
sicians, to  embalm  his  father:  and  the  physi- 
cians embalmed  Israel ;  Gen.  1. 
2.  To  fill  with  sweet  scent — 3.  To 
preserve,  with  care  and  affection,  from 
loss  or  decay. 

Virtue  alone,  \vith  lasting  grace, 
Embalms  the  beauties  of  the  face. 

J.  Trumbutt. 

EMBXLM'ED,  pp.  Filled  with  aromatic 
plants  for  preservation ;  preserved  from 
loss  or  destruction. 

EMBALM'ER,  n.  One  who  embalms 
bodies  for  preservation. 


EMBALM'ING,  ppr.  Filling  a  dead 
body  with  spices  for  preservation ; 
preserving  with  care  from  loss,  decay, 
or  destruction. 

EMBALM'ING,  ».  A  process  by  which 
a  dead  body  is  rendered  capable  of 
resisting  putrefaction,  and  retaining  its 
form  and  consistence  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  A  body  so  prepared  is 
called  a  mummy.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians excelled  all  other  people  in  the 
art  of  embalming.  Several  processes 
were  in  use  amongst  them,  which  were 
costly  or  cheap,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deceased.  [See 
MUMMY.] 

EMBALM'MENT,n.  Actof  embalming.  : 
EMBANK',  v.  t.  [en  or  in,  and  bank.]  \ 
To  enclose  with  a  bank ;  to  defend  by 
banks,  mounds,  or  dikes. 
EMBANK'ED,  pp.  Enclosed  with  a 
bank ;  defended  by  a  bank. 
EMBANKING,  ppr.  Enclosing  or  sur- 
rounding with  a  bank. 
EMBANK'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  sur- 
rounding or  defending  with  a  bank. — 
2.  Enclosure  by  a  bank;  the  banks,  or 
artificial  mounds  of  earth  that  are 
raised  to  defend  a  place,  especially 
against  floods.  In  territorial  improve- 
ment, an  embankment  is  a  mound  of 
earth,  or  a  wall,  or  a  structure  com- 
posed partly  of  a  wall  and  partly  of  a 
bank  of  earth,  to  protect  lands  from 
being  overflown  by  rivers,  or  the  sea. 
In  modern  times,  embankments  are  em- 
ployed, not  merely  to  protect  lands 
under  cultivation,  but  to  enclose  land 
that  is  occasionally  overflown  by  rivers 
or  the  sea,  and  render  it  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  greater  extent  in  Holland, 
than  in  any  other  country.  In  Britain  we 
have  the  embankments  of  the  Thames 
near  London.  The  art  of  constructing 
embankments  and  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  proprietors  of  low  lands  which 
are  liable  to  incursions  of  the  sea,  or  to 
be  flooded  by  rivers.  The  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  forming  embankments, 
is  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  highest  floods  that  are  likely  to 
occur,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
waves  and  currents  in  washing  them 
away.  The  term  embankment  is  also 
applied  to  a  road  carried  over  a  valley, 
to  confine  the  waters  of  a  canal,  &c. 
EMBAR',  v.  t.  [en  and  bar.]  To  shut, 
close  or  fasten  with  a  bar;  to  make 
fast. — 2.  To  enclose  so  as  to  hinder 
egress  or  escape. 

Where  fast  embarr'd  in  mighty   brazen 
wall.  Spenser. 

3.  To  stop ;  to  shut  from  entering ;  to 
hinder ;  to  block  up. 

He  emlxirred  all  further  trade.        Bacon. 
EMBARCA'TION,  n.  Embarkation— 
which  see. 

EMBAR'GO,  n.  [Sp.  embargo.     This  is 

a  modern  word  from  the  Spanish  and 

Portuguese.     In  Portuguese,  embara- 

(ar,  which  the  Spanish  write  embara- 

zar,  is    to  embarrass,  entangle,  stop, 

hinder;  Port,   embarafo,  impediment, 

embarrassment,  stop,  hinderance.    The 

palatal  being  changed  into  z  and  s,  we 

i    have  embarrass  from  this  word;  but 

embargo  retains  the  palatal  letter.]     In 

com.,  a  restraint  on  ships,  or  prohibi- 

:    tion  of  sailing,  either  out  of  port,  or 

1    into  port,  or  both;  which  prohibition 

is  by  public  authority,  for  a  limited 

j    time.  Most  generally  it  is  a  prohibition 

of  ships  to  leave  a  port. 
I  EMBAR'GO,  ».  t.   [Sp.  and  Port,  em- 
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bargar.]  1.  To  hinder  or  prevent 
ships  from  sailing  out  of  port,  or  into 
port,  or  both,  by  some  law  or  edict  of 
sovereign  authority,  for  a  limited  time. 
EMBAR'GOED,  pp.  Stopped  ;  hinder- 
ed from  sailing;  hindered  by  public 
authority,  as  ships  or  commerce. 
EMBAR'GOING,  ppr.  Restraining 
from  sailing  by  public  authority ;  hin- 
dering. 

EMBARK',  v.  t.  [Sp'.  embarcar ;  Fr.  em- 
barquer  ;  en  and  barco,  a  boat,  a  barge, 
a  bark.]  1.  To  put  or  cause  to  enter 
on  board  a  ship  or  other  vessel  or  boat. 
The  general  embarked  his  troops  and 
their  baggage. — 2.  To  engage  a  person 
in  any  affair.  This  projector  embarked 
his  friends  in  the  design  or  expedition. 
EMBARK', «.  t.  To  goon  board  of  a  ship, 
boat,  or  vessel ;  as,  the  troops  embark- 
ed for  Lisbon. — 2.  To  engage  in  any 
business;  to  undertake  it;  to  take  a 
share  in.  The  young  man  embarked 
rashly  in  speculation,  and  was  ruined. 
EMBARKA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  put- 
ting on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel, 
or  the  act  of  going  aboard.— 2.  That 
which  is  embarked ;  as,  an  embarkation 
of  Jesuits. — 3.  [Sp.  embarcacion.]  A 
small  vessel  or  boat.  [Unusual.] 
EMBARK'ED, pp.  Put  on  shipboard; 

engaged  in  any  affair. 
EMBARK'ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  boat ;  going  on  shipboard. 
EMBAR'RAS,  n.  fFr.l  Embarrassment. 
EMBAR'RASS,  v.  t.  [Fr.  embarrasser; 
Sp.  embarazar;  from  Sp.  entdbrazo; 
Port,  embaraco,  Fr.  embarras,  perplex- 
ity, intricacy,  hinderance,  impediment. 
In  Spanish,  formerly  embargo  signified 
embarrassment,  and  embarrar  is  to  per  - 
plex.]  1.  To  perplex;  to  render  intri- 
cate ;  to  entangle.  We  say,  public  af- 
fairs are  embarrassed ;  the  state  of  our 
accounts  is  embarrassed  ;  want  of  or- 
der tends  to  embarrass  business. — 2.  To 
perplex,  as  the  mind  or  intellectual 
faculties;  to  confuse.  Our  ideas  are 
sometimes  embarrassed — 3.  To  per- 
plex, as  with  debts,  or  demands,  be- 
yond the  means  of  payment ;  applied  to 
a  person  or  his  affairs.  In  mercantile 
language,  a  man  or  his  business  is  em- 
barrassed, when  he  cannot  meet  his 
pecuniary  engagements. — 4.  To  per- 
plex ;  to  confuse;  to  disconcert;  to 
abash.  An  abrupt  address  may  embar- 
rass  a  young  lady.  A  young  man  may  be 
too  much  embarrassed  to  utter  a  word. 
EMBAR'RASSED,  pp.  Perplexed;  ren- 
dered intricate;  confused;  confounded. 
EMBAR'RASSING,  ppr.  Perplexing ; 
entangling ;  confusing  ;  confounding ; 
abashing. 

EMBAR'RASSING,  a.  Perplexing; 
adapted  to  perplex. 

EMBAR'RASSMENT,  n.  Perplexity; 
intricacy ;  entanglement. — 2.  Confusion 
of  mintl. — 3.  Perplexity  arising  from 
insolvency,  or  from  temporary  inability 
to  discharge  debts.  —  4.  Confusion; 
abashment. 

EMBAR'RED,  pp.  Shut ;  closed ;  fas- 
tened. 

EMBAR'RING,  ppr.  Fastening,  as  with 
a  bar. 

EMBASE,w.(.  [en&nAbase.]  Tolowerin 

value;  to  vitiate;  to  deprave;  to  impair. 

The  virtue-««of  a  tree  embared  by  the 

ground.  flficon. 

1  have  no  ignoble  end'-that  may  emhate 

my  poor  judgment.  fl'otlott. 

2.  To  degrade;  to  vilify.      [This  word 

is  seldom  used.] 

EMBASEMENT,  n.  Act  of  depraving; 
depravation  ;  deterioration. 
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EM'BASSADE.t  n.  An  embassy. 

EMBAS'SADOR,  n.  See  AMBASSADOR. 

EMBAS'SADRESS,  n.  See  AMBASSA- 
DRESS. 

EM'BASSAGE, an  embassy,  is  not  used. 

EM'BASSY,  n  [Sp.  and  Port,  embax- 
ada;  Fr.  ambassade.]  1.  The  message 
or  public  function  of  an  ambassador  ; 
the  charge  or  employment  of  a  public 
minister,  whether  ambassador  or  en- 
voy; the  word  signifies  the  message  or 
commission  itself,  and  the  person  or 
persons  sent  to  convey  or  to  execute 
it.  We  say,  the  king  sent  an  embassy, 
meaning  an  envoy,  minister,  or  minis- 
ters; or  the  king  sent  a  person  on  an 
embassy.  The  embassy  consisted  of 
three  envoys.  The  embassy  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  concerning  the  king's 
disposition. — 2.  A  solemn  message. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  gospel  went 
forth  from  Jerusalem  on  an  embauy  of 
mingled  authority  and  love.  B.  Dickemon. 
3.  Ironically,  an  errand. 

EMBATHE,  v.  t.  To  bathe. 

EMBAT'TLE,  v.  t.  [en  and  battle.]  To 
arrange  in  order  of  battle;  to  array 
troops  for  battle. 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  wave*  re- 
turn. Milton. 
2.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

EMBATTLE,  ».  i.  To  be  ranged  in 
order  of  battle. 

EMBAT'TLED,  pp. 
Arrayed  in  order  of 
battle.— 2.  Furnish- 
ed with  battlements ; 
and  in  her.,  having 
the  outline  resembl- 
ing a  battlement,  as 
an  ordinary. — 3.  a. 
Having  been  the 

place  of  battle;  as,  . 

an  embattled  plain  or  field;  provided 
with  embattlement. 


EmbnttVtJ  Moulding. 

EMBAT'TLEMENT,  or  EMBAT- 
AILEMENT,  n.  An  indented  parapet 
belonging  originally  to  military  works, 
the  indents,  crenelles,  or  embrasures 
being  used  for  discharging  missiles. 
It  was  afterwards  adopted  extensively 
in  decorative  architecture. 

EMBAT'TLING,  ppr.  Ranging  in  bat- 
tle array. 

EMBAY,  v.t.  [en,  in,  and  Jay.]  To  inclose 
in  a  bay  or  inlet ;  to  land-lock ;  to  inclose 
between  capes  or  promontories. — 2.f 
[Fr.  baiyner.]  To  bathe ;  to  wash. 

EMBAYED,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  bay,  or 
between  points  of  land,  as  a  ship. 

EMBAYING,  ppr.  Inclosing  in  a  bay. 

EMBED',  or  IMBED',  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and 
bed.]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed ;  to  lay  in  sur- 
rounding matter;  as,  to  embed  a  thing 
in  clay  or  in  sand. 

EMBED'DED,  or  IMBED'DED,  pp. 
Laid  as  in  a  bed;  deposited  or  inclosed 
in  surrounding  matter;  as,  ore  em- 
bedded in  sand. 

EMBED'DING,  or  IMBED'DING, 
ppr.  Laying,  depositing,  or  forming,  as 
in  a  bed. 

EMBED'MENT.or  IMBED'MENT,  n. 
Act  of  embedding;  state  of  being  em- 
bedded. 

EMBEL'LISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  embellir,  from 
belle,  L.  bellus,  pretty.]  1.  To  adorn; 
lo  beautify ;  to  decorate ;  to  make  beau- 
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tiful  or  elegant  by  ornaments;  applied 
to  persons  or  things.  We  embellish  the 
person  with  rich  apparel,  a  garden 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  style  with 
metaphors. — 2.  To  make  graceful  or 
elegant;  as,  to  embellish  manners.  This 
word  is  applicable  to  all  the  arts,  but 
is  used  more  particularly  in  architec- 
ture, which  is  embellished  by  sculpture, 
painting  and  other  ornaments,  to  make 
it  more  beautiful. 

EMBEL'LISHED,  pp.  Adorned;  dec- 
orated; beautified. 

EMBEL'LISHER,  n.  One  who  embel- 
lishes. 

EMBEL'LISHING,    ppr.     Adorning; 
decorating ;  adding  grace,  ornament,  or 
elegance  to  a  person  or  thing. 
EMBEL'LISHINGLY,  adv.   So  as  to 
embellish. 

EMBEL'LISHMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
adorning. — 2.  Ornament;  decoration; 
any  thing  that  adds  beauty  or  elegance ; 
that  which  renders  any  thing  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
in  dress,  furniture,  manners,  or  in  the 
fine  arts.  Rich  dresses  are  embellish- 
ments of  the  person.  Virtue  is  an  em- 
bellishment of  the  mind,  and  liberal 
arts,  the  embellishments  of  society.— 
Embellishments  in  the  arts  are  more 
extensive  than  ornaments,  and  if  used 
profusely,  or  with  bad  taste,  will  mar 
the  finest  composition.  The  embellish- 
ments of  exterior  architecture  are  its 
sculptures  and  carvings,  and  of  interior 
architecture,  pictures,  statues,  bassi 
rilievi,  furniture,  mirrors,  gildings,  Ac. 
EM'BER,  in  ember-days,  ember-weeks, 
is  the  Saxon  emb-ren,  or  ymb-ryne,  a 
circle,  circuit,  or  revolution,  from  ymb, 
«M>,  around,  and  ren,  or  ryne,  course, 
from  the  root  of  run.  Ember-days 
are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, after  Quadragesima  Sunday,  after 
Whitsunday,  after  Holyrood-day  in 
September,  and  after  St.  Lucia's  day 
in  December.  Ember-days  are  days 
returning  at  certain  seasons ;  Ember- 
weeks,  the  weeks  in  which  these  days 
fall;  and  formerly,  our  ancestors  used 
the  words  Ember-fast  and  Ember-tide 
or  season. 

EM'BER-GOOSE,  n.  A  fowl  of  the 
genus  Colymbus  and  order  of  ansers. 
It  is  larger  than  the  common  goose ; 
the  head  is  dusky;  the  back,  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  tail,  clouded  with 
lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same ; 
the  primaries  and  tail  are  black;  the 
breast  and  belly  silvery.  It  inhabits 
the  northern  regions,  about  Iceland 
and  the  Orkneys. 

EM'BERING,f  "•  The  ember-days, 
supra. 

EMBERI'ZA,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  passeres.  It 
includes  the  snow-flake,  the  bunting, 
the  yellow-hammer,  and  reed-sparrow. 

EM'BERS,   n.    plur.    [Sax.   amyrian; 
Scot,  ameris,  aumers;  Ice.  einmyria.] 
Small  coals  of  fire  with  ashes ;  the  re- 
siduum of  wood,  coal,  or  other  com- 
bustibles not  extinguished;  cinders. 
He  rakes  hot  ember  t,  and  renews  the  fires. 
Dry  den. 

It  is  used  by  Colebrooke  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

He  taket  a  lighted  imher  out  of  the  cov- 
ered vessel  Altai.  Rut.  vii.  234 

EM'BER- WEEK.     See  EMBEK,  supra. 

EMBEZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  embeasiler, 
to  filch;  beseler,  id.  The  primary  sense 
is  not  quite  obvious.  If  the  sense  is  to 
strip,  to  peel,  it  coincides  with  the  Ar. 
bassala,  to  strip,  or  Ileb.  Ch.  and  Syr. 
C4G 
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--•^,  iiazal.  In  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and 
Sam.  n,  bu:or,  or  n;,  buzah,  sigui 
fies  to  plunder.  Perhaps  the  sense  is 
to  cut  off.]  1.  To  appropriate  fraud- 
ulently to  one's  own  use  what  is  in- 
trusted to  one's  care  and  management 
It  differs  from  stealing  and  robbery  in 
this,  that  the  latter  imply  a  wrongful 
taking  of  another's  goods,  but  embez- 
zlement denotes  the  wrongful  appro- 
priation and  use  of  what  came  into 
possession  by  right.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  intrusted  with  public 
money  to  embezzle  it. — 2.  To  waste,  to 
dissipate  in  extravagance. 

When  thnu  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store. 
Drydtn. 

EMBEZ'ZLED,    pp.    Appropriated 
wrongfully  to  one's  own  use. 
EMBEZ'ZLEMENT,    n.    The   act    of 
fraudulently    appropriating    to    one's 
own  use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted 
to   one's  care  and   management.     An 
accurate  account  of  the  embezzlements 
of  public  money  would  form  a  curious 
history. — 2.  The  thing  appropriated. 
E MBEZ'ZLER,  n.  One  who  embezzles. 
EMBEZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Fraudulently  ap- 
plying to  one's  own  use  what  is  in- 
trusted to  one's  care  and  employment. 
EMBITTER.     See  IMBITTER. 
EMBLAZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blasonner;  allied 
to  G.  blasen,  D  blaazen,  to  blow,  and 
Fr.  blaser,  to  burn,  Eng.  blaze.     The 
sense  is  to  swell,  to  enlarge,  to  make 
showy.]     1.  To  adorn  with  glittering 
embellishments. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  noon. 

Pa/*. 

2.  To  blazon ;  to  paint  or  adorn  with 
figures  armorial. 

The  imperial    ensign,  streaming  to  the 

wind. 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  em- 
blazed. Milton. 
EMBLAZED,pp.  Adorned  with  shining 
ornaments,  or  with  figures  armorial. 
EMBLAZING,  ppr.  Embellishing  with 
glittering  ornaments,  or  with  figures 
armorial. 

EMBLAZON,  t>.  {.  (embla'zen.)  [Fr. 
blasonner.  See  EMBI.AZ  .]  1.  To 
adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or  en- 
signs armorial. — 2.  To  deck  in  glaring 
colours ;  to  display  pompously. 

We  find  Augustus. ..emblazoned  by  the 
P"*ts.  Hakrwill. 

EMBLAZONED.pp.  Adorned  with  fig- 
ures or  ensigns  armorial;  set  out  pomp- 
ously. 

EMBLAZONER,  n.  A  blazoner ;  one 
that  emblazons;  a  herald. — 2.  One  that 
publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 
EMBLAZONING,  ppr.  Adorning  with 
ensigns  or  figures  armorial;  displaying 
with  pomp. 

EMBLAZONMENT,  «.  An  emblazon- 
ing. 
EMBLAZONRY,    „.     Pictures     on 

shields ;  display  of  figures. 
EM'BLEM,  n.  [Gr.  I^CA,««,  from  i^- 
£«)»«,  to  cast  in,  to  insert.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work; 
something  inserted  in  the  body  of  an- 
other.— 2.  A  picture  representing  one 
thing  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the 
understanding;  a  painted  enigma,  or  a 
figure  representing  some  obvious  his- 
tory, instructing  us  in  some  moral 
truth.  Such  is  the  image  of  Scsevola 
holding  his  hand  in  the  fire,  with  these 
words,  "agere  et  pati  fortiter  Romanum 
eat,"  to  do  and  to  suffer  with  fortitude 
is  Roman. — 3.  A  painting  or  repre- 
sentation, intended  to  hold  forth  some 
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moral  or  political  instruction ;  an  al- 
lusive picture;  a  typical  designation. 
A  balance  is  an  emblem  of  justice;  a 
crown  is  the  emblem  of  royalty  ;  a  scep- 
tre, of  power  or  sovereignty.— 4.  That 
which  represents  another  thing  in  its 
predominant  qualities.  A  white  robe 
in  scripture  is  an  emblem  of  purity  or 
righteousness;  baptism  of  purification. 
EM'BLEM,  v.  I.  To  represent  by  similar 
qualities. 

EMBLEMATIC,       )  a.  Pertaining  to 
EMBLEMATICAL,  j    or  comprising 
an  emblem. — 2.  Representing  by  some 
allusion  or  customury  connection ;  as, 
a   crown   is  emblematic  of  royalty,  a 
crown  being  worn  by  kings.— 3.  Re- 
presenting  by   similar    qualities;    as, 
whiteness  is  emblematic  of  purity. — 1. 
Using  emblems ;  as,  emblematic  worship. 
EMBLEMATICALLY,  adv.  By  way 
or  means  of  emblems ;  in  the  manner 
of  emblems ;  by  way  of  allusive  repre- 
sentation. 
EMBLEM' ATIST,  H.  A  writer  or  iu- 

ventor  of  emblems. 

EMBLEM' ATIZE,  ti.  t.  To  represent 
by  an  emblem. 

EMBLEM' ATIZED,  pp.  Represented 
by  an  emblem. 

EMBLEM'ATIZING,  ppr.  Represent- 
ing by  an  emblem. 

EM'BLEMENT,  n.  used  mostly  in  the 
plural.  [Norm,  emblear,  emblements; 
embleer,  to  so w  ;  Fr.  emblaver  ;  Norm. 
bleer,  to  sow  with  corn,  from  ble,  bled, 
corn.]  The  produce  or  fruits  of  land 
sown  or  planted.  This  word  is  used 
for  the  produce  of  land  sown  or  plant- 
ed by  a  tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose 
estate  is  determined  suddenly  after  the 
land  is  sown  or  planted  and  before 
harvest.  In  tills  case  the  tenant's  ex- 
ecutors shall  have  the  emblements.— 
Emblements  comprehend  not  only  corn, 
but  the  produce  of  any  annual  plant. 
But  the  produce  of  grass  and  perennial 
plants  belongs  to  the  lord,  or  pro 
prietor  of  the  land. 

EM'BLEMIZE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  an 
emblem. 
EM'BLEMIZED,  pp.  Represented  by 

an  emblem. 

EM'BLEMIZING,  ppr.  Representing 
by  an  emblem. 

EMBLOOM',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  enrich 
with  bloom. 

EMBLOOM'ED,  pp.  Enriched  with 
bloom. 

EMBLOOM'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with 
bloom. 

EMBOD'IED,  or  IMBOD'IED,  pp. 
[See  EMBODY.]  Collected  or  formed 
into  a  body. 

EMBOD'IER,  or  IMBOD'IER,  n.  He 
that  embodies. 

EMBODIMENT,  or  IMBOD'IMENT 
H.  Act  of  embodying. 
EMBOD'Y,  or  IMBOD'Y,  v.  t.  [en,  in 
and  body.]     To  form  or  collect  into  a 
body  or  united  mass;  to  collect  into  a 
whole;  to  incorporate ;  to  concentrate 
as,  to  embody  troops;  to  embody  de- 
tached sentiment?. 

EMBOD'YING,    or     IMBOD'YING 

ppr.  Collecting  or  forming  into  a  body 

EMBO'GUING,  n.  The  mouth  of  ariver 

or  place  where  its  waters  are  discharges 

into  the  sea.     [An  ill-formed  word,] 

EMBOLDEN,  or  1MBOLDEN, v.  t.  [en 

and  bold.]     To  give  boldness  or  cour 

age;  to  encourage;  1  Cor.  viii. 

EMBOLDENED,  or  IMBOLDENED 

pp.  Encouraged. 

EMBOLDENER,  or  1MBOLDENER 
n.  One  that  emboldens. 


EMBOLDENING,    or    1MBOLDEN- 

ING,  ppr.  Giving  courage  or  boldness.  | 
EM'BOLISM,  n.  [Gr.  i.uC>Ainuc,  from 
iu.Za.).\u,  to  throw  in,  to  insert.]  1.  In- 
tercalation; the  insertion  of  days, 
months,  or  years,  in  an  account  of 
time,  to  produce  regularity.  The 
Greeks  made  use  of  the  lunar  year  of 
3oi  days,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar 
year  of  365,  they  added  a  lunar  month 
every  second  or  third  year,  which  ad- 
ditional month  they  called  embolimams. 
— 2.  Intercalated  time. 
EMBOLIS'MAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  in- 
tercalation; intercalated;  inserted. 

The  embolitmal  months  are  either  natural 
or  civil.  Eii<-t/f. 

EMBOLIS'MIC,  a.   Intercalated;   in- 
serted. 

Twelve  lunations  form  a  common  year, 
and  thirteen,  the  embulitmic  year. 

GrorieSs  China. 

EM'BOLUS,    H.       [Gr.    futav,    from 
s,uC«/u«,  to  thrust  in.]     Something  in- 
serted or  acting  in  another ;  that  which 
thrusts  or  drives;  a  piston. 
EMBONPOINT,  n.  [Fr.]  Plumpness. 
EMBOR'DER,  or  IMBOR'DER,  v.  t. 
[Old  Fr.  emborder.]     To  adorn  with  a 
border. 

EMBOR'DERED,  or  IMBOR'DER- 
ED,  pp.  Adorned  with  a  border,  a 
term  used  in  heraldry  when  the  border 
is  of  the  same  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  as 
the  field. 
EMBOR'DERING,  or  IMBOR'DER- 

ING,  ppr.  Adorning  with  a  border. 
EMBOSS',  «.  t.  [en,  in,  and  boss.]     In 
arch,  and  sculpture,  to  form  bosses  or 
protuberances;  to  fashion  in  rilievoor 
raised  work;  to  cut  or  form  with  pro- 
minent figures. — 2.  To  form  with  bos- 
ses; to  cover  with  protuberances — 3. 
To  drive  hard  in  hunting,  till  a  deer 
foams,  or  a  dog's  knees  swell. 
EMBOSS',t  «•  t.  [Fr.  emboiter,  for  em- 
boister,  from  botte,  boiste,  a  box.]    To  in- 
close as  in  a  box;  to  include;  to  cover. 
EMBOSS'.f  v.  t.  [It.  imboscare,  from 
bosco,  a  wood.]     To  inclose  in  a  wood : 
to  conceal  in  a  thicket. 
EMBOSS'ED,  pp.  Formed  with  bosse- 
or  raised  figures. — 2.  In  hot.,  project 
ing  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  or  umbi 
of  a  round  shield  or  target. 
EMBOSS'ING,  ppr.  Forming  with  fig 
ures  in  rilievo. 

EMBOS'SING,  ».  The  forming  of  or- 
naments in  relief  upon  any  substances, 
whether  by  saltpetre,  casting,  stamp- 
ing, or  any  other  means.  Very  inge- 
nious methods  have  of  late  years  been 
devised  for  embossing  wood,  leather, 
silk,  cotton,  paper,  and  other  fabrics 
By  its  means  the  covers  of  books  art 
richly  and  cheaply  ornamented. 
EMBOSS'MENT,  n.  A  prominence,  like 
a  boss;  a  jut. — 2.  Relief;  figures  in 
rilievo ;  raised  work. 
EMBOT'TLE,  ti.  t.  [en,  in,  and  bottle.] 
To  put  in  a  bottle  ;  to  bottle  ;  to  in- 
clude or  confine  in  a  bottle. 
EMBOTTLED,  pp.  Put  in  or  included 
in  bottles. 

EMBOT'TLING,  ppr.     Putting   in  a 
bottle. 

EM'BOUCHURE,   n.   [Fr.]     A  mouth 
or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  &c. 
— 2.  The  mouth-hole  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment of  music. 
EMBOW,  or  IMBOW,  v.  t.  To  form 
like  a  bow ;  to  arch ;  to  vault. 
EMBOW'ED,    or    IMBOWED,    pp. 
In    her.,  bent   or  bowed. — Emboweo. 
contrary,  or  counter-embowed,  bowed 
in  opposite  directions — Embowed  dt- 
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jected,  bowed  with  theextremity  down- 
wards. 

EMBOWEL,  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  bowel] 
To  take  out  the  entrails  of  an  animal 
body  ;  to  eviscerate. — 2.  To  take  out 
the  internal  parts. 
Fossils  and   minerals  that  the  emb.ni'rtted 

earth 

Displays.  Philipi. 

3.  To  sink  or  inclose  in  another  sub- 
stance. 

EMBOWELLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  in- 
testines; eviscerated;  buried. 

EMBOWELLER,  n.  One  that  takes 
out  the  bowels. 

EMBOWELLING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
entrails;  eviscerating;  burying. 

EMBOWELMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  bowels;  evisceration. 

EMBOWER,  or  IMBOW'ER,  v.  i. 
[from  bower.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 
bower. 

EMBOWERED,  or  IMBOWERED, 
pp.  Placed  in  a  bower. 

EMBOWERING,  or  IMBOWER- 
ING,  ppr.  Covering  or  sheltering  with 
trees,  as  a  bower. 

EMBOX'ED,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  box. 

EMBRACE,  c.  t.  [Fr.  embrasser,  from 
en  and  bras,  the  arm ;  Sp.  abrazart 
from  brazo,  the  arm ;  It.  abbracciare, 
imbracciare,  from  braccio,  the  arm; 
Ir.  umbracaim,  from  brae,  the  arm. 
See  BKACE.]  1.  To  take,  clasp,  or  in- 
close in  the  arms  ;  tq  press  to  the  bo- 
som, in  token  of  affection. 

Paul  called  to  him  the  disciplea  and  em- 
braced them  ;    Acts  XX. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  lay  hold  on ;  to 
receive  or  take  with  willingness  that 
which  is  offered;  as,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion;  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  favour. — 3.  To 
comprehend ;  to  include  or  take  in  ; 
as,  natural  philosophy  embraces  many 
sciences. — 4.  To  comprise  ;  to  enclose ; 
to  encompass ;  to  contain ;  to  encircle. 
Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream 
embraced.  Denham. 

5.  To  receive  ;  to  admit. 

What  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  J  Locke. 

6.  To  find;  to  take;  to  accept. 
Fleance...must  embrace  the  fate 

Of  that  dark  hour.  Shnk. 

7.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with. — 

8.  To  put  on. — 9.  To  attempt  to  influ- 
ence a  jury  corruptly.     In  hot.,  a  leaf 
is  said  to  embrace  a  stem,  when   it 
clasps  it  round  with  its  base. 

EMBRACE,  i).  i.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

EMBRACE,  71.  Enclosure  or  clasp  with 
the  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom  with 
the  arms. — 2.  Reception  of  one  thing 
into  another. — 3.  Sexual  intercourse  ; 
conjugal  endearment. 

EMBRACED,})^.  Enclosed  in  the  arms ; 
clasped  to  the  bosom ;  seized ;  laid 
hold  on ;  received ;  comprehended ;  in- 
cluded; contained;  accepted. — 2.  In- 
fluenced corruptly;  biassed;  asajuror. 
— 3.  In  her.,  braced  together,  tied  or 
bound. 

EMBRACEMENT,  ».  A  clasp  in  the 
arms;  a  hug;  embrace.— 2.  Hostile 
hug;  grapple.  [Lit.  us.]— -3.  Compre- 
hension; state  of  being  contained;  in- 
closure.  [Lit.  us.] — 4.  Conjugal  en- 
dearment ;  sexual  commerce. — S.Will- 


ing  acceptance.     [Lit. «».] 

EMBRACE!!,  n.  The  person  who  em- 
braces.— 2.  One  who  attempts  to  in- 
fluence a  jury  corruptly. 

EMBRACERY,  n.  In  law,  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  jury  corruptly  to  one  side, 


EMBROIDERY 


EMENDATION 


by   promises,  persuasions,  entreaties, 
money,  entertainments,  or  the  like. 
EMBRACING,  ppr.   Clasping   in  the 
arms ;  pressing  to  the  bosom ;  seizing 
and  holding;  comprehending;  includ- 
ing;    receiving;    accepting;    having 
conjugal  intercourse. — 2.  Attempting 
to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 
EMBRAlD.t  i).  t.  To  upbraid 
EMBRA'SURE,  «.  (s  as  z.)     [Fr.  from 
embraser,  to  widen.   If  Lunier  is  right, 
this   coincides  with  the  Sp.  abrasar, 
Port.  abrazar,to burn,  Bp.  to  squander 


Embnuurr. 

or  dissipate.]  1.  An  opening  in  awall  or 
parapet — 2.  In  arch.,  an  opening  in  a 
wall  splaying  or  spreading  inwards; 
the  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  in- 
dent or  crenelle  of  an  embattlement. 

EMBRAVE,t  v.  t.  [See  BBATE.]  To 
embellish;  to  make  showy. — 2.  To  in- 
spire with  bravery ;  to  make  bold. 

EMBRAVED,  pp.  Made  showy;  in- 
spired with  bravery. 

EM'BROCATB,  ...  t.  [Gr.  «^C.iX«, 
£{ix«,  to  moisten,  to  rain ;  It.  embroc- 
care.]  In  sur.  and  med.,  to  moisten 
and  rub  a  diseased  part  of  the  body 
with  a  liquid  substance,  as  with  spirit, 
oil,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  sponge. 

EM'BROCATED,  pp.  Moistened  and 
rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge. 

EM'BROCATING,  ppr.  Moistening 
and  rubbing  a  diseased  part  with  a 
wet  cloth  or  sponge. 

EMBROeA'TION.n.  The  act  of  moist- 
ening and  rubbing  a  diseased  part  with 
a  cloth  or  sponge,  dipped  in  some  li- 
quid substance,  as  spirit,  oil,  &c. — 2. 
The  liquid  or  lotion  with  which  an  af- 
fected part  is  rubbed  or  washed. 

EMBROID'ER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  broder;  W. 
brodiaw,to  embroider,to  make  compact, 
to  darn.  Qu.  border.]  To  border  with 
ornamental  needle-work  or  figures ;  to 
adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle- 
work ;  as  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslin. 

Thou   shall   embroider  the    coat  of  fine 
linen ;   Ex.  xxviii. 

EMBROID'ERED,  pp.  Adorned  with 
figures  of  needle-work. 

EMBROID'ERER,  n.  One  who  em- 
broiders. 

EMBROID'ERING,  ppr.  Ornament- 
ing with  figured  needle-work. 

EMBROID'ERY,  n.  Work  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  silk  thread,  formed  by  the  needle 
on  cloth,  stuffs,  and  muslin,  into  va- 
rious figures ;  variegated  needle-work. 
An  embroidering  machine  has  been 
lately  invented,  which  enables  a  female 
to  embroider  any  design  with  130 
needles,  as  accurately  and  expeditiously 

as  she  formerly  could  do  with  one 2. 

Variegation  or  diversity  of  figures  and 


colours  ;  as,  the  natural  embroidery  of 
meadows — 3.  Artificial  ornaments;  as, 
the  embroidery  of  words. — 4.  In  her., 
a  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount  with 
several  copings,  or  rises  and  falls. 
EMBROIL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  embrouiUer, 
brouiller;  properly  to  turn,  to  stir,  or 
agitate,  to  mix,  to  twist.  See  BROIL.] 

1.  To  perplex  or  entangle ;  to  inter- 
mix in  confusion. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Home.-.are 
embroiled  with  fable  and  legend,      jtilditon. 

2.  To  involve  in  troubles  or  perplex- 
ities; to   disturb  or  distract  by  con- 
nection with  something  else ;  to  throw 
into  confusion  or  commotion ;  to  per- 
plex. 

The  royal  house  embrniled  in  civil  war. 

Dryden. 

EMBROIL'ED,  pp.  Perplexed;  en- 
tangled; intermixed  and  confused;  in- 
volved in  trouble. 

EMBROIL'ING, ppr.  Perplexing;  en- 
tangling ;  involving  in  trouble. 

EMBROIL'MENT,  n.  Confusion;  dis- 
turbance. 

EMBROTH'EL,  t>.  t.  [See  BROTHEL.] 
To  inclose  in  a  brothel. 

EMBRU'ED,  pp.  [See  IMBRDE.]  A 
term  in  her.,  applicable  to  any  weapon 
that  is  depicted  bloody,  as  a  spear 
embrued,  gu.  It  is  also  applied  to  de- 
scribe the  mouths  of  lions,  bears, 
wolves,  &c.,  that  are  bloody  with  de- 
vouring their  prey ;  their  mouths  are 
then  said  to  be  embrued. 

EM'BRVO,      \n.   [Gr.  i.uC.M.  :  L.  em- 

EM'BRYON,  f  bryon;  from  Gr.  i.  and 
ft™,  to  shoot,  bud,  germinate.  The 
Greek  word  is  contracted  probably 
from  0(i.S«,  for  it  gives  &(»r,c :  and  if  so, 
it  coincides  in  elements  with  Eng. 
brood  and  breed.]  1.  In  phys.,  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  animal  in  the  womb, 
before  the  several  members  are  dis- 
tinctly formed ;  after  which  it  is  called  a 
fetus — 2.  The  rudiments  of  a  plant. — 3. 
The  beginning  or  first  state  of  any  thing 
not  fit  for  production ;  the  rudiments 
of  any  thing  yet  imperfectly  formed. 

The  company   little  suspected    what    a 
noble  work  I  had  then  in  embryo.        Strift. 

EM'BRYO,     \  a.  Pertaining  to  or  not- 

EM'BRYON,  /  ing  any  thing  in  its  first 
rudiments  or  unfinished  state;  as,  an 
embryo  bud. 

EMBRYO'GRAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  i^fe«, 
and  >-{«f«,  to  describe.]  The  anatom- 
ical description  of  the  fetus. 

EMBRYOL'OOY,  n.  The  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  the  fetus  of  ani- 
mals. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
development  of  the  embryo  in  plants. 

EM'BRYONATE,  n.  In  the  state  of  an 
embryo. 

EM'BRYON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
embryo,  or  in  the  state  of  one. 

EMBRYOT'OMY,  n.  [embryo  and  Gr. 
*of*vi,  a  cutting,  from  rt^**-,  to  cut.]  A 
cutting  or  forcible  separation  of  the  fe- 
tus in  utero. 

EMBUSY.t  v.  t.  To  employ. 

EMEND'.f  v.  t.  To  amend. 

EMEND' ABLE,  a.  [Lat.  emendabilis, 
from  emendo,  to  correct ;  «  and  menda, 
a  spot  or  blemish.]  Capable  of  being 
amended  or  corrected.  [See  AMEND- 
ABLE.] 

EMENDA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  emendatio.] 
1.  The  act  of  altering  for  the  better, 
or  correcting  what  is  erroneous  or 
faulty;  correction;  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  correction  of  errors  in 
writings.  When  we  speak  of  life  and 
manners,  we  use  amend,  amendment, 
the  French  orthography — 2.  An  alter- 
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EMERGENT 

ation  for  the  better  ;  correction  of  .in 
error  or  fault.  The  last  edition  of  the 
book  contains  many  emendations. 

EMENDA'TOR,  n.  A  corrector  of  er- 
rors or  faults  in  writings;  one  who 
corrects  or  improves. 

EMEND' ATORY,  n.  Contributing  to 
emendation  or  correction. 

EMEN'DICATE,  v.  t.  [L.  emendico.} 
To  beg. 

EMEN'DICATED,  pp.  Begged. 

EMEN'DICATING,  ppr.  Begging. 

EM'ERALD,  n.  [Sp.  esmeralda;  Fr. 
emeraude;  G.  D.  and  Dan.  smaraijd; 
L.  smaragdus ;  Gr.  ^»^ttylmt  and  trfm- 
t,*rfos:Ch.-vn,zamaraffda;  Syr.  zma- 
raada;  Ar.  zomorodon.  It  is  probable 
that  the  European  words  are  from  the 
oriental,  though  much  altered.  The 
verb  'Vi,  zamar,  signi  es  to  sing,  to  call, 
to  amputate,  &c. ;  but  the  meaning  of 
emerald  is  not  obvious.]  A  mineral 
and  a  precious  stone,  whose  colours 
are  a  pure  lively  green,  varying  to  a 
pale,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  grass  green. 
The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
hexagonal  prism,  which  is  often  va- 
riously modified.  It  is  a  little  harder 
than  quartz,  becomes  electric  by  fric- 
tion, is  often  transparent,  sometimes 
only  translucent,  and  before  the  blow- 
pipe is  fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel  or 
glass.  Owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  co- 
lour, and  the  fine  contrast  it  makes 
with  brilliants,  it  is  valued  next  to  the 
ruby.  The  finest  emeralds  have  been 
found  in  Peru.  Emerald  and  beryl 
are  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

EMERGE,  a.  i.  (emerj'.)  [L.  emerge;  e, 
or  ex,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.]  1.  To  rise 
out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or  sur- 
rounding substance;  as, to  emerge  from 
the  water  or  from  the  ocean. 

Thetis. ..emerging'  from  the  deep.  Dryden. 
We  say,  a  planet  emerges  from  the  sun's 
light ;  a  star  emerging  from  chaos.  It 
is  opposed  to  immerge. — 2.  To  issue; 
to  proceed  from. — 3.  To  reappear,  af- 
ter being  eclipsed;  to  leave  the  sphere 
of  the  obscuring  object.  The  sun  is 
said  to  emerge,  when  the  moon  ceases 
to  obscure  its  light;  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  emerge,  when  they  appear  be- 
yond the  limb  of  the  planet. — 4.  To 
rise  out  of  a  state  of  depression  or 
obscurity;  to  rise  into  view;  as,  to 
emerge  from  poverty  or  obscurity ;  to 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

EMERG'ENCE, )  n.  The  act  of  rising 

EMERG'ENCY,  /  out  of  a  fluid  or 
other  covering,  or  surrounding  mat- 
ter.— 2.  The  act  of  rising  or  starting 
into  view  ;  the  act  of  issuing  from  or 
quitting. 

The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  light, 
at  its  first  emergence — is  compounded  of 
various  colours.  Neirton. 

y.  That  which  comes  suddenly  ;  a  sud- 
den occasion ;  an  unexpected  event. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out 
by  casual  emergency.  Gltittcille. 

•t.  Exigence ;  any  event  or  occasional 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
calls  for  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
pressing  necessity. 

In  case  of  etnergenry  [or  in  an  emer- 
gency], he  would  employ  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  empire.  Addiitm. 

EMEKG'ENT,  n.  Rising  out  of  a  fluid 

or  any  thing  that  covers  or  surrounds. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  rmrrgeiit. 

MiUm. 

2.  Issuing  or  proceeding  from. — 3. 
Rising  out  of  a  depressed  state  or  from 
obscurity. — 4.  Coming  suddenly;  sud- 
den :  casual ;  unexpected  :  bence,  call- 


EMICTION 


EMIR 


EMOLLIATE 


ing  for  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
urgent ;  pressing ;  as,  an  emergent  oc- 
casion. 

EMER'GENTLY,  adv.  By  emerging. 
KMER'ITED,  or  EME'RITUS,  a.  [L. 
emeritus.']  Allowed  to  have  done  suffi- 
cient public  service. 
EM'ERODS,  n.  With  a  plural  termina- 
tion. [Corrupted  from  hemorrhoids. 
Gr.  ttlu.*>(ftif>i;,  from  a<>»<p»i»,  to  labour 
under  a  flowing  of  blood  ;  K\UM.,  blood, 
and  fi»,  to  flow.]  Hemorrhoids;  livid, 
painful  and  bleeding  tubercles  about 
the  anus. 

The  Lord  will  smite  thee... \vitli  the 
emerodt ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
EMER'SION,  ?i.  [from  L.  emerge.  See 
EMERGE.]  1.  The  act  of  rising  out  of 
a  fluid  or  other  covering  or  surround- 
ing substance ;  opposed  to  immersion. 
— 2.  In  astr.,  the  reappearance  of  a 
heavenly  body  after  an  eclipse ;  as  the 
emersion  of  the  moon  from  the  shadow 
of  the  earth ;  also,  the  time  of  reap- 
pearance.— 3.  The  reappearance  of  a 
8tar,which  has  been  hid  by  the  efful- 
geiic&'of  the  sun's  light.— 4.  Extrica- 
tion. 

EM'ERY,  TI.  [Fr.  emeril,  emeri;  G. 
schmergel;  Gr.  and  Lat.  smiris.]  A 
massive  variety  of  sapphire ;  its  struc- 
ture finely  granular  ;  its  colour  vary- 
ing from  a  deep  gray  to  a  bluish  or 
blackish  gray,  sometimes  brownish. 
This  is  almost  indispensable  in  polish- 
ing metals  and  hard  stones.  The  la- 
pidaries cut  ordinary  gems  on  their 
wheels,  by  sprinkling  them  with  the 
moistened  powder  of  emery ;  but  it 
will  not  cut  the  diamond.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  opticians  in  smoothing  the 
surface  of  the  finer  kinds  of  glass,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  polished;  by 
cutlers  and  other  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel  instruments ;  by  stone 
cutters,  in  the  polishing  of  marble; 
and  by  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  nume- 
rous other  artisans. 
EM'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.  infra.]  A  vomiting ; 
discharges  from  the  stomach  by  the 
mouth. 

EMET'IC,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  emetico;  Fr. 
emetique;  from  Gr.  i.us*,  to  vomit.]  In- 
ducing to  vomit ;  exciting  the  stomach 
to  discharge  its  contents  by  the  eso- 
phagus and  mouth. 
EMET'I€,  n.  A  medicine  that  provokes 
vomiting.  The  term  is  applied  only  to 
substances  which  excite  vomiting  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  stomach  inde- 
pendently of  their  quantity,  taste,  or 
odour.  Emetics  are  derived  partly 
from  the  vegetable,  and  partly  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  vegetable 
emetic  in  general  use  is  ipecacuanha;  th 
chief  mineral  emetics  are  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potash  or  emetic  tar 
tar,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  oj 
copper. 

EMET'ICALLY,  adv.  In  such  a  man 

ner  as  to  excite  vomiting. 

EM'ETIN,  or  EM'ETIN,  n.  [See  EME 

TIC.]     A  substance  discovered  in  1817 

by    Pelletier,   in   ipecacuanha.      It  i 

white,  pulverulent,  and  bitter ;  easil; 

soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  an 

intensely  emetic. 

E'MEU,  TI.  See  EMU. 

EMICA'TION,  n.  [L.  emicatio,  emici 

from  e  and  mico,  to  sparkle,  that  is,  t 

dart.J     A   sparkling ;    a  flying,  off  i 

small  particles,  as  from  heated  iron  o 

fermenting  liquors. 

EMIC'TION,  n.  [Lat.  mingo,  mictum 

The  discharging  of  urine  ;  urine ;  wha 

is  voided  by  the  urinary  passages. 

1. 


M'IGRANT,  a.  [See  EMIGRATE.]  Ue- 
moving  from  one  place  or  country  to 
another  distant  place,  with  a  view  to 
reside. 

M'IGRANT,  71.  One  who  removes  his 
habitation,  or  quits  one  country  or  re- 
gion to  settle  in  another. 
M'IGRATE,  v.  i.  [L.  emigro;  e  and 
migro,  to  migrate.]  To  quit  one  coun- 
ty, state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  an- 
other ;  to  remove  from  one  country  or 
state  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
residence.  Germans,  Swiss,  Irish,  and 
Scotch,  emigrate,  in  great  numbers,  to 
America.  Inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land emigrate  to  the  Western  States. 
;M'IGRATING,  ppr.  Removing  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another  for 
residence. 

MIGRA'TION,  n.  Removal  of  inha- 
bitants from  one  country  or  state  to 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  residence, 
as  from  Europe  to  America,  or  in 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  States  to 
the  Western.  The  removal  of  persons 
from  house  to  house  in  the  same  town 
or  kingdom,  is  not  called  emigration, 
but  simply  removal. 
M'INENCE,  1  it.  [L.  eminentia,  from 
EM'INENCY,/  eminens,  emineo,  to 
stand  or  show  itself  above ;  «  and  mi- 
nor, to  threaten,  that  is,  to  stand  or 
push  forward.]  1.  Elevation,  height,  in 
a  literal  sense;  but  usually,  a  rising 
ground;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation 
above  the  adjacent  ground. 

The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated 
on  nn  eminence.  Burke. 

2.  Summit ;  highest  part. — 3.  A  part 
rising  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  or 
above  the  surface.  We  speak  of  emi- 
nences on  any  plain  or  smooth  surface, 
— t.  An  elevated  situation  among  men ; 
a  place  or  station  above  men  in  gene- 
ral, either  in  rank,  office,  or  celebrity. 
Merit  may  place  a  man  on  an  eminence, 
and  make  him  conspicuous.  Eminence 
is  always  exposed  to  envy. — 5.  Exalta- 
tion ;  high  rank ;  distinction ;  celeb- 
rity ;  fame ;  preferment ;  conspicuous 
ness.  Office,  rank,  and  great  talents 
give  eminence  to  men  in  society. 

Wliere  men  cannot  arrive  at  eminence 
religion  may  make  compensation,  by  teach 
ing  content.  Tillotton 

6.    Supreme   degree. — 7.  Notice;  dis 

tinction. — 8.  A  title  of  honour  given  tc 

cardinals  and  others. 

EM'INENT,  a.  [L.  eminens,  from  emi 

neo.]  1.  High;  lofty;  as,  an  eminen 
place;  Ezek.  xvi. — 2.  Exalted  in  rank 
high  in  office;  dignified;  distinguished 
Princes  hold  eminmt  stations  in  society 
as  do  ministers,  judges,  and  legislators 
— 3.  High  in  public  estimation ;  conspi 
cuous ;  distinguished  above  others ;  re 
markable ;  as,  an  eminent  historian  o 
poet ;  an  eminent  scholar.  Burke  wa 
an  eminent  orator ;  Watts  and  Cowpe 
were  eminent  for  their  piety. 

EMINENTLY,  adv.  In  a  high  degree 
in  a  degree  to  attract  observation ;  i 
a  degree  to  be  conspicuous  and  distin 
guished  from  others;  as,  to  be  em' 
nentlu  learned  or  useful. 

E'MIR,  n.  [Ar.  emir,  a  commander,  from 
emara,  to  command,  Heb.  *tts,  ama: 
to  speak,  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  id.]    A  title  < 
dignity  among  the  Turks  and  Moham 
medans  denoting  a  prince ;  a  title  a 
first  given  to  the  Caliphs,  but  whe 
they  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  tha 
of  Emir  remained  to  their  childre 
At  length  it  was  attributed  to  all  wh 
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were  judged  to  descend  from  Moham- 
med, by  his  daughter  Fatimah. 
M'ISSARY,  71.   [L.   emissarius,  from 
emitto;  e  and  mitto,  to  send;  Fr.  emis- 
saire.]    1.  A  person  sent  on  a  mission; 
missionary  employed  to  preach  and 
ropagate  the  gospel. 
If  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine,  \ve 
have  in  that  one,  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  we  possess  the  accounts  which  the  ori- 
ginal fmisiariel  of  the  religion  delivered. 

Paley,  Ecid.  Christ. 

^  This  sense  is  now  unusual.] — 2.  A  per- 
ion  sent  on  a  private  message  or  busi- 
ness; a  secret  agent,  employed  to  sound 
or  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
to  spread  reports  or  propagate  opinions 
Favourable  to  his  employer,  or  designed 
to  defeat  the  measures  or  schemes  of 
liis  opposers  or  foes ;  a  spy ;  but  an  emis- 
sary may  differ  from  a  ipy.     A  spy  in 
war  is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp 
or  territories  to  learn  the  condition  of 
the  enemy ;  an  emissary  may  be  a  secret 
agent  employed  not  only  to  detect  the 
schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  but  to 
influence  their  councils.    A  spy  in  war 
must  be  concealed,  or  he  suffers  death ; 
an  emissary  may  in  some  cases  be  known 
as  the  agent  of  an  adversary,  without 
incurring   similar    hazard. — 3.°t*   That 
which  sends  out  or  emits. — Emissary 
vessels,  in  mini.,  the  same  as  excretory. 
EM'ISSARY,  a.    Exploring;  spying. 
iMIS'SION,  n.  [L.  emissio,  from  emitto, 
to  send  out.]    1.  The  act  of  sending  or 
throwing  out;  as,  the  emission  of  light 
from  the  sun  or  other  luminous  body ; 
the  emission  of  odours  from  plants;  the 
emission  of  heat  from  a  fire. — 2.  An  is- 
suing out;  as,  when  water  boils,  there 
is  an  emission  of  steam. — 3.  That  which 
is  sent  out  or  issued. 
EMISSI"TIOUS,   a.   [Lat.  emissitius.] 
Looking  or  narrowly  examining;  prying. 
SMIT',  v.  t.  [L.  emitto;  e  and  mitto,  to 
send.]     1.  To  send  forth ;  to  throw  or 
give  out;  as,  fire  emits  heat  and  smoke ; 
boiling  water  emits  steam ;  the  sun  and 
moon  emit  light;  animal  bodies  emit 
perspirable  matter;    putrescent  sub- 
stances «7?ii/  offensive  or  noxious  exha- 
lations.— 2.  To  let  fly ;  to  discharge ;  to 
dart  or  shoot;  as,  to  emit  an  arrow. 
[Unusual.]— 3.  To  issue  forth,  as  an 
order  or  decree.     [Unusual.] 
EMIT'TED,  pp.  Sent  forth. 
EMIT'TING,  ppr.  Sending  out,  giving 
out. 

EMMEN'AGOGUE,    n.    [Gr,    wfww, 
menstruous,  or  i*,  in,  and  f*.w,  month, 
and  «>•«,  to  lead.]     A  medicine  that 
promotes  the  menstrual  discharge. 
EM'MET,  n.   [Sax.   aimet,  a-mette;  G. 
ameisse.]     An  ant  or  pismire. 
EMMEW',  v.  t.  [See  MEW.]    To  mew  ; 
to  coop  up ;  to  confine  in  a  coop  or  cage. 
EMMOVE.t  ». t.  To  move;  to  rouse;  to 

excite. 

EMMOVED,  pp.     Moved,  excited. 
EMMOVING,  ppr.     Moving,  exciting. 
EMOLLES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  emollescens, 
softening.  See  EMOLLIATE.]   In  metal- 
lurgy, that  degree  of  softness  in  a  fusi- 
ble body  which  alters  its  shape;  the 
first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 
EMOL'LIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  emollio,  mollio, 
to   soften;  mollis,  soft;  Eng.  mellow, 
mild;  Russ.  miluyu,  to  pity ;  umiliajus, 
to  repent.  See  MELLOW.]     To  soften  ; 
to  render  effeminate. 

Emolliated  by  four  centuries  of  Roman 
domination,  the  Belpic  colonies  had  forgot- 
ten their  pristine  valour.  Pinkerton,  Geog. 
[This  is  a  new  word,  though  well  formed 
and  applied;  but  what  connection  is 


EMPALE 


EMPHASIZE 


EMPIRICAL 


there  between  softening  and  forgetting? 
Lost  is  here  the  proper  word  for  for- 
gotten.] 

EMOL'LIATED,  pp.  Softened;  ren- 
dered effeminate. 

EMOL'LIATlNG.ppr.  Softening  gen- 
dering effeminate. 

EMOLLIENT,  a.  Softening;  making 
supple;  relaxing  the  solids. 

Barley  is  emnltient.  Arbuthnnt. 

EMOL'LIENT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
softens  and  relaxes,  or  sheathes  the 
solids;  that  which  softens  or  removes 
the  asperities  of  the  humours.  Emol- 
lients are  divided  into  humectant,  relax- 
ing, lubricating,  and  atonic. 

EMOLLI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  soften- 
ing or  relaxing. 

EMOL'UMENT,  n.  [L.  emolumentum, 
from  emulo,  molo,  to  grind.  Originally, 
toll  taken  for  grinding.  See  MILL.]  1. 
The  profit  arising  from  office  or  em- 
ployment; that  which  is  received  as  a 
compensation  for  services,  or  which  is 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  office,  as 
salary,  fees,  and  perquisites. — 2.  Profit ; 
advantage ;  gains  in  general. 

EMOLUMENT" AL,  a.  Producing  pro- 
fit; useful;  profitable;  advantageous. 

EMONGST,  for  among,  used  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Bishop  Jewell,  &c. 

EHO'TION,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  emotio; 
emoveo,  to  move  from.]  1.  Literally,  a 
moving  of  the  mind  or  soul ;  hence,  any 
agitation  of  mind  or  excitement  of  sen- 
sibility.— 2.  In  a  philosophical  tense,  an 
internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
mind  which  passes  away  without  de- 
sire; when  desire  follows,  the  motion 
or  agitation  is  called  a  passion 3.  Pas- 
sion is  the  sensible  effect,  the  feeling  to 
which  the  mind  is  subjected,  when  an 
object  of  importance  suddenly  and  im- 
periously demands  its  attention.  The 
state  of  absolute  passiveness,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  sudden  percussion  of 
mind,  is  of  short  duration.  The  strong 
impression,  or  vivid  sensation,  imme- 
diately produces  a  reaction  correspon- 
dent to  its  nature,  either  to  appropriate 
and  enjoy,  or  avoid  and  repel  the  ex- 
citing cause.  This  reaction  is  very  pro- 
perly distinguished  by  the  term  emo- 
tion. 

Emotions  therefore,  according  to  the 
genuine  signification  of  the  word,  are 
principally  and  primarily  applicable  to 
the  sensible  changes  and  visible  effects, 
which  particular  passions  produce  on 
the  frame,  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
action, or  particular  agitation  of  mind. 

EMO'TIONAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  emo- 
tion. 

EMO'TTVE,  a.  Indicating  affection  of 
the  mind ;  exciting  emotion. 

EMPAIR.f  ".  t.    To  impair.    [See  lu- 

PAIHj 

EMPALE, ».  /.  [Port,  empalar;  Fr.  em- 
paler;  en,  in,  and  L.  palus,  It.  and  Sp. 
pa/o,  a  stake,  a  pale.]  1.  To  fence  or 
fortify  with  stakes;  to  set  a  line  of 
stakes  or  posts  for  defence. 

All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  vil- 
lages, to  save  themselves  from  surprise. 

Balegh. 

[  w  e  now  nse  stockade,  in  a  like  sense.] 
— 2.  To  inclose;  to  surround. 

Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fitir  border  wrought  of  sundry 
flowers.  Spenter. 

3.  To  inclose ;  to  shut  in. 
Impenetrable,  emfal'd  with  circling  fire. 

Hilton. 

4.  To  thrust  a  stake  np  the  fundament, 
and  thus  put  to  death ;  to  put  to  death 
by  fixing  on   a  stake:  a  punishment 


EmpoJemeat. 


formerly  practised  in  Rome,  and  still 
used  in  Turkey. 

EMPALED,  pp.  Fenced  or  fortified 
with  stakes;  inclosed;  shut  in;  fixed 
on  a  stake. 

EMPALEMENT,  n.  A  fencing,  forti- 
fying, or  inclosing  with  stakes;  a  put- 
ting to  death  by 
thrusting  a  stake 
into  the  body. — 2. 
In  hot.,  the  calyx 
of  a  plant,  which 
surrounds  the 
other  parts  of  fruc- 
tification.—  3.  In 
her.,  a  conjunction 
of  coats  of  arms, 
pale-wise  or  vertically. 
EMPALlNG,pj>r.  Fortifying  with  pales 
or  stakes ;  inclosing ;  putting  to  death 
on  a  stake. 

EMPAN'NEL,  n.  [Fr.  panneau;  Eng. 
pane,  a  square.    See  PANE  and  PANEL.] 
A  list  of  jurors;  a  small  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment  containing  the  names  of 
the  jurors  summoned  by  the  sheriff.  It 
is  now  written  Panel, — which  see. 
EMPAN'NEL,  ».  t.  See  IMPANNEL. 
EMPARK',  1  v.  t.  [in  and  park.]  To  in- 
IMPARK',  f  close  as  with  a  fence. 
EMPAR'LANCE,  n.  See  IMPAHLANCE. 
EMPASM,  n.  (empazm'.)  [Gr.  tu**™*, 
to  sprinkle.]     A  powder  used  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  scent  of  the  body. 
EMPAS'SION,  v.  t.  To  move  with  pas- 
sion; to  affect  strongly.    [See  IMPAS- 
SION.] 

EMPAS'SIONATE,  a.  Strongly  af- 
fected. 

EMPEACH.     See  IMPEACH. 
EMPEOPLE,  v.  t.  (empee'pl.)  To  form 
into  a  people  or  community.  [Lit.  us.] 
EM'PERESS.  See  EMPRESS. 
EMPER'ISHED.f  ".     [See   PERISH.] 
Decayed. 

EM'PEROR,  n.  [fr.,empereur;  L.  im- 
perator,  from  itnpero,  to  command,  W. 
peri,  to  command,  to  cause.]  Literally, 
the  commander  of  an  army.  In  modern 
times,  the  sovereign  or  supreme  mon- 
arch of  an  empire ;  a  title  of  dignity 
superior  to  that  of  king;  as,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  or  of  Russia. 
EM'PERY,f  "•  Empire. 
EMPETRA'CE^;,  n.  A  small  natural 
order  of  polypetalous  exogens,  related 
to  EuphorbiacejE.  They  consist  of  uni- 
sexual heath-like  plants  with  minute 
flowers.  They  are  small  acrid  plants, 
whose  fruit  is  fleshy  and  berried.  Em- 
petrum  nigrum,  the  crakeberry  or  crow- 
berry,  is  wild  on  the  mountainous  heaths 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland. 

EM'PHASIS,  n.  [Gr.  w>t :  ..and  ««- 
rii.]  In  rhet.,  a  particular  stress  of  ut- 
terance, or  force  of  voice,  given  to  the 
words  or  parts  of  a  discourse,  whose 
signification  the  speaker  intends  to  im- 
press specially  upon  his  audience;  or  a 
distinctive  utterance  of  words,  spe- 
cially significant,  with  a  degree  and 
kind  of  stress  suited  to  convey  their 
meaning  in  the  best  manner. 

The  province  ofemphtuit  is  so  much  more 
important  than  accent,  that  the  customary 
Beat  of  the  latter  is  changed,  when  the  claims 
ofemphatit  require  it.  E.  Porter. 

In  written  language,  there  are  several 
symbols  by  which  emphasis  is  denoted. 
In  manuscript,  the  emphatic  word  is 
commonly  underlined;  in  printing  it  is 
common  to  employ  a  different  charac- 
ter, particularly  the  inclined  character 
called  the  Italic. 

EMTHASIZE,  v.  t.    To  utter  or  pro- 
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nonnce  with  a  particular  or  more  for- 
cible stress  of  voice ;  as,  to  emphasize 
a  word,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  sense  more  distinct  or  impressive 
than  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
EM'PHASIZED,  pp.  Uttered  with 
force. 

EM'PHASIZING,  ppr.    Uttering  with 
emphasis. 

EMPHATIC,  )  a.  Forcible; strong; 
EMPHATICAL,)  impressive;  as,  an 
emphatic  voice,  tone,  or  pronunciation ; 
emphatical  reasoning. — 2.  Requiring 
emphasis ;  as,  an  emphatical  word.—  3. 
Uttered  with  emphasis.  We  remons- 
trated in  emphatical  terms. — 1.  Striking 
to  the  eye;  as,  emphatic  colours. 
EMPHATICALLY,  adf.  With  empha- 
sis; strongly;  forcibly;  in  a  striking 
manner. — 2.f  According  to  appearance 
EMPHRAC'TIC,  n.  [L.  emphractiais.] 
A  medicine  which,  applied  to  the  skin, 
shuts  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYSE'MA, )  n. [Gr. tp**w*, from 
EM'PHYSEM,     [    !.«$»«•,  to  inflate.] 
In  med ,  elastic  and  sonorous  distension 
of  the  body  or  its  members,  from  air  ac- 
cumulated in  natural  cavities. 
EMPHYSEM'ATOUS,   a.    Pertaining 
to  emphysema ;  swelled,  bloated,  but 
yielding  easily  to  pressure. 
EMPHYTEU'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  v,  ,,,  and 
Swiafi,,   a  planting,  fvruj*,  to   plant.] 
Taken  on  hire ;  that  for  which  rent  is 
to  be  paid ;  as,  emphyteutic  lands. 
EMPIERCE,t  v.  t.  [em,  in,  and  pierce.] 
To  pierce  into  ;  to  penetrate 
EMPIGHT.f  a.   [from  piuht,  to  fix.] 
Fixed. 

EM'PIRE,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  imperium. 
See  EMPEROR.]  1.  Supreme  power  in 
governing ;  supreme  dominion ;  sove- 
reignty ;  imperial  power. — 2.  The  ter- 
ritory, region,  or  countries  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  an  em- 
peror. An  empire  is  usually  a  territory 
of  greater  extent  than  a  kingdom,  which 
may  be  and  often  is  a  territory  of  small 
extent.  Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  em- 
pire ;  the  Austrian  empire  ;  the  sove- 
reigns of  which  are  denominated  em- 
perors. The  British  dominions  are 
called  an  empire,  and  since  the  union 
of  Ireland,  the  parliament  is  denomi- 
nated the  imperial  parliament,  but  the 
sovereign  is  called  king.  By  custom  in 
Europe,  the  empire  means  the  German 
empire ;  and  in  juridical  acts,  it  is  called 
the  holy  Roman  empire.  Hence  we  say, 
the  diet  of  the  empire  ;  the  circles  of  the 
empire,  fyc.  But  the  German  empire 
no  longer  exists ;  the  states  of  Germany 
now  form  a  confederacy.— 3.  Supreme 
control;  governing  influence;  rule; 
sway ;  as,  the  empire  of  reason,  or  of 
truth. — 4.  Any  region,  land,  or  water, 
over  which  dominion  is  extended ;  as, 
the  empire  of  the  sea, 
EMTIRIC,  n.  [Gr.  •,*„,{„«:  „  and 
TU<««,  to  attempt;  L.  empiricus;  Fr 
empiriyue.  See  PERIL  and  PIRATE.] 
Literally,  one  who  makes  experiments. 
Hence  its  appropriate  signification  is, 
a  physician  who  enters  on  practice 
without  a  regular  professional  educa- 
tion, and  relies  on  the  success  of  his 
own  experience.  Hence  the  word  is 
used  also  for  a  quack,  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  medical  skill,  a  charlatan. 
EMP]  ri€,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  ex- 
EMPIR'ICAL,  J  periments  or  experi- 
ence.— 2.  Versed  in  experiments;  as,  an 
empiric  alchemist.— 3.  Known  only  by 
experience;  derived  from  experiment; 
used  and  applied  without  science;  as, 
empiric  skill ;  empiric  remedies. 
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1  have  avoided  that  empirical  morality 
that  cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another. 

Rambler. 

EMPIR'I€ALLY,  adv.  By  experiment; 
according  to  experience ;  without  sci- 
ence ;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 
EMPIR'ICISM,  n.  Dependence  of  a 
physician  on  his  experience  in  practice, 
without  the  aid  of  a  regular  medical 
education. — 2.  The  practice  of  medicine 
without  a  medical  education.  Hence, 
quackery ;  the  pretensions  of  an  igno- 
rant man  to  medical  skill. 

Shudder  to  destroy  life,  either  by  the 

naked  knife,  or  by  the  surer  and  safer  me- 

diutn  of  empiricism.  Dtfight. 

EMPLACEMENT,    n.    [Fr.]      Place; 

ground. 

EMPLAS'TER,   n.    [Gr.    i.u.rt.^r;,,,   a 
plaster.    See  PLASTER,  which  is  now 
used.] 
EMPLAS'TER,  «.  t.    To  cover  with  a 

plaster. 

EMPLXS'TERED,  pp.    Covered  with 
plaster. 

EMPLXS'TERING,   ppr.       Covering 
with  plaster. 

EMPLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ipr;i«r«x«.  See 
PLASTER,  PLASTIC.]  Viscous;  gluti- 
nous; adhesive;  fit  to  be  applied  as  a 
plaster ;  as,  emplastic  applications. 
EMPLEAD,  t.  t.  [em  and  plead.}  To 
charge  with  a  crime ;  to  accuse.  But 
it  is  now  written  implead, — which  see. 
EMPLE€'TION,  or  EMPLEC'TON, 
n.  (VTAI*«,  to  entangle.]  In  arch.,  a 
method  of  building  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  analogous  to  rub- 
ble work. 

EMPLOY',  r.  /.  [Fr.  employer  ;  It.  im- 
pietjare;  em  or  en  and  player,  plier; 
W.  plygu ;  L.  plico  /  Gr.  *At«».    See 
APPLY,  DISPLAY,  DEPLOY.]    1.  To  oc- 
cupy the  time,  attention,  and  labour  of; 
to  keep  busy,  or  at  work ;  to  use.  We 
employ  our  hands  in  labour ;  we  employ 
our  heads   or  faculties   in   study   or 
thought;    the  attention   is  employed, 
when  the  mind  is   fixed   or  occupied 
upon  an  object ;  we  employ  time,  when 
we  devote  it  to  an  object.     A  portion 
of  time  should  be  daily  employed  in 
reading  the  scriptures,  meditation,  and 
prayer ;  a  great  portion  of  life  is  em- 
ployed  to  little  profit  or  to  very  bad 
purposes. — 2.  To  use  as  an  instrument 
or  means.  "We  employ  pens  in  writing, 
and  arithmetic   in   keeping  accounts. 
We  employ  medicines  in  curing  diseases. 
— 3.  To  use  as  materials  in  forming  any 
thing.     We  employ  timber,  stones,  or 
bricks,  in  building;  we  employ  wool, 
linen,  and  cotton,  in  making  cloth. — 4. 
To  engage  in  one's  service ;  to  use  as 
an  agent  or  substitute  in  transacting 
business ;  to  commission   and  intrust 
with  the  management  of  one's  affairs. 
Kings  and  States  employ  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts.. — 6.  To  occupy ;  to 
use;  to  apply  or  devote  to  an  object; 
to  pass  in  business ;  as,  to  employ  time ; 
to  employ  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week ; 
to  employ  one's  life. —  To  employ  one's 
self,  is  to  apply  or  devote  one's  time 
and  attention  ;  to  busy  one's  self. 
EMPLOY',  n.  That  which  engages  the 
mind,  or  occupies  the  time  and  labour 
of  a  person ;  business;  object  of  study 
or  industry ;  employment. 

Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find, 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 

•    Pope. 

2.  Occupation,  as  art,  mystery,  trade, 
profession.. — 3.  Public  office;  agency; 
service  for  another. 
EMFLOY'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  em- 


ployed; capable  of  being  used;  fit  or 
proper  for  use. 

EMPLOYE',  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  em- 
ployed. 

EMPLOY'ED,  pp.  Occupied;  fixed  or 
engaged;  applied  in  business;  used  in 
agency. 

EMPLOY'ER,  n.   One  who  employs; 
one  who  uses;  one  who   engages   or 
keeps  in  service. 
EMPLOY'ING,pj>r.  Occupying; using; 

keeping  busy. 

EMPLOY'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  em- 
ploying or  using.  —  2.  Occupation ; 
business;  that  which  engages  the  head 
or  hands;  as,  agricultural  employments; 
mechanical  employments.  Men,  whose 
employment  is  to  make  sport  and  amuse- 
ment for  others,  are  always  despised. — 
3.  Office;  public  business  or  trust; 
agency  or  service  for  another  or  for 
the  public. 

EMPLUNGE.  See  PLCNGE. 
EMPOIS'ON,  v.  t.  («  as  z.)  [Fr.  em- 
poisonner.  See  POISON.]  1.  To  poison ; 
to  administer  poison  to ;  to  destroy  or 
endanger  life  by  giving  or  causing  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  any  noxious 
drug  or  preparation.  [In  this  sense, 
poison  is  generally  used;  but  empoison 
may  be  used,  especially  in  poetry.] — 2. 
To  taint  with  poison  or  venom;  to  ren- 
der noxious  or  deleterious  by  any  ad- 
mixture of  poisonous  substance.  [This 
may  be  used,  especially  in  poetry/] — 3. 
To  imbittcr;  to  deprive  of  sweetness; 
as,  to  empoison  the  joys  and  pleasures 
of  life. 

EMPOIS'ONED,  pp.  Poisoned;  tainted 
with  venom;  imbittered. 
EMPOIS'ONER,  n.  One  who  poisons  ; 
one    who    administers  a    deleterious 
drug ;  he  or  that  which  imbitters. 
EMPOIS'ONING.ppr.  Poisoning ;  im- 
bittering. 

EMPOIS'ONMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
ministering poison,  or  causing  it  to  be 
taken ;  the  act  of  destroying  life  by  a 
deleterious  drug. 

EMPORETI€,  a.  Used  in  market. 
EMPO'RIUM,  n.  [L.  from  the  Greek 
i^rogjtfv,  from  i/Axoituepetf,  to  buy ;  n>  and 
«•«;«»><*«<  to  pass  or  go,  Sax.  faran.]  1. 
A  place  of  merchandise;  a  town  or  city 
of  trade;  particularly,  a  city  or  town 
of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which  the 
commerce  of  an  extensive  country 
centres,  or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers 
resort  from  different  countries.  Such 
are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg.— 2.  In  med.,  the  common  sensory 
in  the  brain. 

EMPOV'ERISH.  See  IMPOVERISH. 
EMPOWER,  v.  t.  [from  en  or  in  and 
power. .]  1.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power 
or  authority  to;  to  authorize,  either  by 
law,  commission,  letter  of  attorney,  na- 
tural right,  or  by  verbal  licence.  The 
court  of  session  is  empowered  to  try  and 
decide  all  civil  cases  throughout  Scot- 
land. The  attorney  is  empowered  to  sign 
an  acquittance  and  discharge  the  debtor. 
— 2.  To  give  physical  power  or  force ; 
to  enable.  [In  this  sense  not  frequently 
used,  and  perhaps  not  used  at  all.] 
EMPOWERED, pp.  Authorized;  hav- 
ing legal  or  moral  right. 
EMPOWERING,  ppr.  Authorizing; 
giving  power. 

EM'PRESS,  n.  [contracted  from  em- 
peress.  See  EMPEEOR.]  1.  The  con- 
sort or  spouse  of  an  emperor. — 2.  A 
female  who  governs  an  empire;  a  fe- 
male invested  with  imperial  power  or 
sovereignty. 

EMPRISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)     [Norm. ;  em,  en, 
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and  prise,  from  prendre,  to  take.]  An 
undertaking;  an  enterprise.  [This 
word  is  now  rarely  or  never  used,  ex- 
cept in  puetry.~\ 

EMP'TIED.pp.  Poured  out;  exhausted 
of  its  contents. 

EMP'TIER,  n.  One  that  empties  or  ex- 
hausts. 

EMP'TINESS,  n.  [from  empty.]  A 
state  of  being  empty ;  a  state  of  con- 
taining nothing  except  air ;  destitution ; 
absence  of  matter ;  as,  the  emptiness  of  a 
vessel. — 2.  Void  spa«e ;  vacuity ;  vacu- 
um.— 3.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  light  and  shade. — 4. 
Unsatisfactoriness ;  inability  to  satisfy 
desire;  as,  the  emptiness  of  earthly 
things. — 5.  Vacuity  of  head;  want  of 
intellect  or  know  ledge. 
EMP'TION,  n.  [L.  emptio,  from  emo,  to 
buy.  The  act  of  buying;  a  purchas- 
ing. [Not  mu.  us.] 

EMP'TY,  a.  [Sax.  avntiff  or  cemti,  from 
CEmtian,  to  be  idle,  to  be  vacant,  to 
evacuate,  cemta,  ease,  leisure,  quiet.] 
1.  Containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but 
air ;  as,  an  empty  chest ;  empty  space  ; 
an  empty  purse  is  a  serious  evil. — 2. 
Evacuated ;  not  filled ;  as,  empty  shac- 
kles  3.  Unfurnished;  as,  an  empty 

room. — 4.  Void;  devoid. 

In  civility,  thou  seemest  so  empty.  Shak. 
5  Void;  destitute  of  solid  matter;  as, 
empty  air. — C.  Destitute  of  force  or 
effect;  as,  empty  words. — 7.  Unsubstan- 
tial; unsatisfactory;  not  able  to  fill 
the  mind  or  the  desires.  The  plea- 
sures of  life  are  empty  and  unsatisfying. 
Pleased  with  empty  praise.  Pope. 

8.  Not   supplied;   having    nothing  to 
carry. 

They  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty  ; 
Mark  xii. 

9.  Hungry. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty. 
Shak. 

10.  Unfurnished  with  intellect  or  know- 
ledge ;  vacant  of  head ;  ignorant ;  as,  an 
empty  coxcomb. — 11.  Unfruitful;  pro- 
ducing nothing. 

Israel  is  an  empty  vine;  Hosea  x. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east 
wind ;  Gen.  xll. 

12.  Wanting  substance;  wanting  so- 
lidity ;  as,  empty  dreams. — 13.  Desti- 
tute; waste;  desolate. 

Nineveh  is  empty  ;  N;ih.  ii. 

14.  Without  effect. 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty ; 
2  Sam.  i. 

15.  Without  a  cargo ;  in  ballast ;  as,  the 
ship  returned  empty. 

EMP'TY,  v.  t.  To  exhaust;  to  make 
void  or  destitute;  to  deprive  of  the 
contents;  as,  to  empty  a  vessel;  to 
empty  a  well  or  a  cistern. — 2.  To  pour 
outthe  contents;  as,  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean. 

The  clouds   empty  themselves  on    the 
earth;  Eccles.  xi. 
3.  To  waste;  to  make  desolate;  Jer.  li. 

EMP'TY,  v.  i.  To  pour  out  or  discharge 
its  contents,  as  a  river  into  the  ocean. 
— 2.  To  become  empty. 

EMP'TYING,  ppr.  Pouring  out  the 
contents ;  making  void. 

EMP'TYINGS,  n.  The  lees  of  beer 
cider,  &c. 

EMTTYSIS,  n.  [from  Gr.  turn*.]  A 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth. 

EMPUR'PLE,  v.  t.  [from  purple.]  To 
tinge  or  dye  of  a  purple  colour ;  to  dis- 
colour with  purple. 

The  deep  empurpled  ran.  Philipt. 

EMPUR'PLED,  pp.  Stained  with  a  pur- 
ple colour. 
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KMPtJRTLIXG,  ppr.  Tingeingor  dye- 
ing of  a  purple  colour. 
EMPUSE.f  n.  [Gr.  mr.™-..]     A  phan- 
tom or  spectre. 
EMPUZ'ZLE.     See  PUZZLE. 
EMPTL'MA,  n.  [Gr.]     A  collection  of 
purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura. 

EMPYR'EAL,  a.  [IV.  empyree  ;  L.  em- 
Pl/r<mis ;  from  Gr.  iu.t-.-i,; :  u  and  raf, 
fire.]  1.  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ; 
refined  beyond  aerial  substance ;  per- 
taining to  the  highest  and  purest  re- 
gion of  heaven. 

Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th-  empyreal  sphere. 
Pope. 

2.  Pure;    vital;   dephlogisticated;   an 
epithet  given  to  oxygen  gas. 
EMPYRE'AN,  a.  Empyreal. 
EMPYRE'AN,  n.  [See  EMPYBEAL.]  The 
highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  ele- 
ment of  fire  was  supposed  to  subsist. 
EMPYRED'MA,  or  EM'PYREUM,  n. 
[Gr.  ir  and  vv(,  fire.]     In  chem.,  a  certain 
modification  of  substances  by  a  degree 
of  heat  which  burns  them  slightly. 
EMPYREUMAT'IC,       )  a.       Having 
EMPYREUMATICAL,}    the       taste 
or  smell  of  slightly  burnt  animal  or 
vegetable  substances. 
EMPYR'ICAL,  a.  Containing  the  com- 
bustible principle  of  coal. 
EMPYRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  i,.™..,,  to  burn.] 
A  general  fire;  conflagration.    [Lit.  us.] 
EM'RODS.     See  EMEBODS. 
E'MTJ,  or  E'MEU,  n.  A  name  originally 
given  by  thePortuguesetoagigantic bird 
of  the  ostrich  family,  inhabiting  thePen- 
insula  of  Malacca  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.   This  bird  is  now, 
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Emu  (  Dromaiui  Mi  vie  Holland*). 

however,  universally  named  cassowary, 
and  Emu  is  applied  to  a  similar  bird,  the 
ostrich  of  Australia.  This  name  has  also 
been  erroneously  given  to  the  Hhea  or 
South  American  ostrich. 
EM'ULATE,  v.  t.  [L.  annular;  It.  emu. 
tare.  Qu.  Gr.  .«,AX«,  strife,  contest.] 

1.  lo  strive  to  equal  or  excel,  in  qual- 
ities or  actions;  to  imitate,  with  a  view 
to  equal  or  excel;  to  vie  with;  to  rival 
Learn  early  to  emulate  the  good  and 
the  great.     Emulate  the   virtues  and 
shun  the  vices  of  distinguished  men.— 

2.  1  o  be  equal  to. 

Thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond. 

Shak. 

3.  To  imitate  ;  to  resemble.  [Unusual.} 
Convulsion  emulating  the  motion  of  laugh- 

jlrtuthnot. 


. 

>  "'  Ambitions.     [Lit.  iw.l 
D  pp.  Rivalled;  imitated. 
EMULATING,    ppr.     Rivalling;    at- 
tempting to  equal  or  excel  ;  imitating  • 
resembling. 

EMULATION,  n.  The  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  ac- 
tions; rivalry;  desire  of  superiority, 
attended  with  effort  to  attain  it;  gen- 


erally in  a  good  sense,  or  an  attempt 
to  equal  or  excel  others  in  that  which 
is  praiseworthy,  without  the  desire  of 
depressing  others,  Rom.  xi.  In  a  had 
sense,  a  striving  to  equal  or  do  more 
than  others  to  obtain  carnal  favours  or 
honours ;  Gal.  v.— 2.  Au  ardour  kin- 
dled by  the  praiseworthy  examples  of 
others,  inciting  to  imitate  them,  or  to 
equal  or  excel  them. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast. 

Dryden. 

3.  Contest;  contention;  strife;  compe- 
tition ;  rivalry  accompanied  with  a  de- 
sire of  depressing  another. 

Such  factious  emulation  shall  arise. 

EM'ULATIVE,  a.   Inclined  to  emuU- 
tion ;  rivalling ;  disposed  to  competition. 
EMULATOR,  n.  One  who  emulates; 
a  rival;  a  competitor 
EM'ULATRESS,  n.  A  female  who  em- 
ulates another. 
EMCLE.f  f-  '•  To  emulate. 
EMULGE'.t  '••  '•  To  milk  out 
EMULG'ENT,  a.  [L.  emulgeo;  e  and 
mulgeo,   to    milk   out.]      Milking    or 
draining  out.     In  anat.,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  sup- 
ply  the    kidneys   with    blood,  being 
sometimes   single,  sometimes   double. 
The  emulgent  veins  return  the  blood, 
after  the  urine  is  secreted.     This  the 
ancients   considered  as  a  milking  or 
straining   of  the  serum,  whence  the 
name. 

EMULG'ENT,  n.  An  emulgent  vessel. 
EM'ULOUS,  a.  [L.  amutus.]     1.  Desir- 
ous or  eager  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel 
another;   desirous   of  like  excellence 
with  another;  with  of;  as,  emulous  ot 
another's  example  or  virtues. — 2.  Rival 
ling ;  engaged  in  competition  ;  as,  emu 
lous  Carthage.— 3.  Factious;  conten- 
tious. 
EM'ULOUSLY,  adv.   With  desire  of 

equalling  or  excelling  another 
EMUL'SINE,  n.  The  name  given,  by 
Wonler  and  Liebig,  to  a  substance  of 
which  the  white  part  both  of  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds  chiefly  consists.  It  is 
called  by  Robiquet,  who  has  obtained 
:  in  a  separate  form,  Synaptase.  At 
140  it  coagulates  like  albumen ;  it  con- 
tains nitrogen,  and  when  boiled  with 
alkalies  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  a 
new  acid. 

EMUL'SION,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  emulsu, 
emulgeo,  to  milk  out.]  A  soft  liquid 
remedy  of  a  colour  and  consistence  re- 
sembling milk;  any  milk-like  mixture 
prepared  by  uniting  oil  and  water  bv 
means  of  another  substance,  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous. 

EMUL'SIVE,  a.  Softening;  milk-like. 
— 2.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milk-like 
substance;  as,  emulsive  acids 
EMUNC'TORY,  „.  [L.  emunctorium, 
trom  emunctus,  emungo,  to  wipe,  to 
cleanse]  In  anat.,  any  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  carry  off  excre- 
mentitious  matter;  an  excretory  duct. 
T.  he  kidneys  and  skin  are  called  com- 
mon emunctories 

EMPSeA'TION,  n.  [L.  emuscor.]  A 
freeing  from  moss.  [Not  mu.  us.] 

N;  2  P,Tefi*  to  many  En*!'"*  words, 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  French.  It 
coincides  with  the  Latin  in,  Gr.  „,  and 
some  English  words  are  written  indif- 
ferently with  en  or  in.  For  the  ease  of 
pronunciation,  it  is  changed  to  em,  par- 
ticularly before  a  labial,  as  in  employ, 
empower.  [See  In.]— En  was  formerly 
a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  of 
verbs,  as  in  housen,  escapen.  It  is  re- 
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tained  in  oxen  and  children.  It  is  also 
still  used  as  the  termination  of  some 
verbs,  as  in  hearh-en,  from  the  Saxon 
infinitive. 

ENA'BLE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  enhabler.  See 
ABU.]  I.  To  make  able;  to  supply 
with  power,  physical  or  moral;  to  fur- 
nish with  sufficient  power  or  ability. 
By  strength  a  man  is  enabled  to  work. 
Learning  and  industry  enable  men  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature.  For- 
titude  enables  us  to  bear  pain  without 
murmuring.— 2.  To  supply  with  means. 
Wealth  enables  men  to  be  charitable, 
or  to  live  in  luxury.— 3.  To  furnish  with 
legal  ability  or  competency;  to  author- 
ize. The  law  enables  us  to  dispose  of 
our  property  by  will.— 4.  To  furnish 
with  competent  knowledge  or  skill, 
and  in  general,  with  adequate  means. 
ENA'BLED,  pp.  Supplied  with  suffi- 
cient power,  physical,  moral,  or  legal. 
ENA'BLEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ena- 
bling; ability. 

ENA'BLING,  ppr.  Giving  power  to ; 
supplying  with  sufficient  power,  ability, 
or  means;  authorizing 
ENACT',  v.  t.  [en  and  act.]  To  make, 
as  a  law;  to  pass,  as  a  bill  into  a  law; 
to  perform  a  last  act  of  a  legislature  to 
a  bill,  giving  it  validity  as  a  law;  to 
give  sanction  to  a  bill.— 2.  To  decree; 
to  establish  as  the  will  of  the  supreme 
power.— 3.  To  act;  to  perform;  to 
effect. — 4.  To  represent  in  action. 
ENACT'ED,  pp.  Passed  into  a  law; 
sanctioned  as  a  law,  by  legislative  au- 
thority. 

ENACTING,  ppr.  Passing  into  a  law; 
giving  sanction  to  a  bill,  and  establish- 
ing it  as  a  law — 2.  a.  Giving  legisla- 
tive forms  and  sanction  ;  as,  the  eimct- 
ing  clause  of  a  bill. 

ENA€TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  en- 
act, or  establish  as  a  law. 
ENACTMENT,  n.  The  passing  of  a 
bill  into  a  law. 

ENACTOR,f  n.  One  who  enacts  or 
passes  a  law ;  one  who  decrees  or  es- 
tablishes as  a  law.— 2.f  One  who  per- 
forms any  thing. 
ENAC'TUHE.t  n.  Purpose 
ENALIOSAU'RIANS,  n.  [Gr.  ,,«»,«, 
living  in  the  sea,  and  ,*»(«,  lizard.] 
Marine  lizards,  a  name  given  by  geol- 
ogists to  the  great  fossil  saurian  ani- 
mals, which  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  sea.  In  the  organization  of  these 
animals,  paddles,  like  those  of  the 
whale  or  turtle,  were  combined  with 
the  head  and  trunk  of  a  crocodile.  [See 

IcnTHTOSAUBUS,  PlESIOSACHtTR.l 

ENAL'LAGE,  n.  (enal'lajy.)  [Gr.  c,«x- 
Aaw,  change;  ii«M«n^  to  change;  » 
and  *xx*rr«/|  A  figure  in  grammar, 
by  which  some  change  is  made  in  the 
common  mode  of  speech,  or  when  one 
word  is  substituted  for  another;  as, 
exercitus  victor,  for  victoriosus ;  scelus 
for  scelestttf. 

ENAM'BUSH,  v.  t.  [en  and  ambush.} 
lo  hide  in  ambush.— 2.  To  ambush. 

ENAM'BtTSHED,  pp.  Concealed  in  am- 
bush, or  with  hostile  intention;  am- 
bushed. 

ENAM'BUSHING.ppr.  Concealing  in 
ambush. 

ENAM'EL,  n.  [en  and  Fr.  email,  Sp. 
esmalte,  It.  smalto,  G.  ichmelz,  from  the 
root  of  melt.]  1.  In  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
stance imperfectly  vitrified,  or  matter 
in  which  the  granular  appearance  is 
destroyed,  and  having  a  vitreous  gloss. 
In  the  arts,  a  substance  of  the  nature 
of  glass,  differing  from  it  by  a  greater 
degree  of  fusibility  or  opacity.  En- 
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amels  have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crys- 
tal glass  or  frit,  ground  with  a  fine 
oxide  of  lead  and  tin.  These  baked 
together  are  the  matter  of  enamels,  and 
the  colour  is  varied  by  adding  other 
substances.  Oxide  of  gold  gives  a  red 
colour ;  that  of  copper,  a  green ;  man- 
ganese, a  violet;  cobalt,  a  blue;  and 
iron,  a  fine  black. — 2.  That  which  is 
enamelled ;  a  smooth,  glossy  surface  of 
various  colours,  resembling  enamel. — 
3.  In  anal.,  the  smooth  hard  substance 
which  covers  the  crown  of  a  tooth. — 
Enamel  paintings,  or  more  properly 
painting  on  enamel;  an  art  of  modern 
date,  by  which  figures  and  other  de- 
signs are  painted  on  enamelled  sur- 
faces; all  enamel  paintings  are  done  on 
gold  or  copper. 

ENAM'EL,  B.  t.  To  lay  enamel  on  a 
metal,  as  on  gold,  silver,  copper,  <kc. — 
2.  To  paint  in  enamel. — 3.  To  form  a 
glossy  surface  like  enamel. 
ENAM'ELLAR,  a.  Consisting  of  en- 
amel; resembling  enamel;  smooth; 
glossy. 

ENAM'ELLED,  pp.  Overlaid  with  en- 
amel; adorned  with  any  thing  resembl- 
ing enamel. — Enamelled  cards,  a  name 
given  to  the  cards  on  which  a  coating 
in  imitation  of  real  enamel  is  produced. 
ENAM'ELLER,  n.  One  who  enamels  ; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  lay  en- 
amels, or  inlay  colours. 
ENAM'ELLING,  ppr.  Laying  enamel. 
ENAM'ELLING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
laying  enamels. — Enamelling  is  now 
divided  into  two  branches,  dial-plate 
enamelling,  and  transparent  enamel- 
ling; the  former  including  the  manu- 
facture of  clock  and  watch  plates,  with 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting;  the 
other  the  enamelling  of  watch  cases, 
brooches,  rings,  and  other  trinkets. 
The  former  is  divided  also  into  hard 
and  soft  or  glass  enamelling. 
EN  AM' OUR,  v.  t.  [from  the  Fr.  amour, 
L.  amor,  love.]  To  inflame  with  love; 
to  charm;  to  captivate;  with  of  before 
the  person  or  thing;  as,  to  be  enam- 
oured of  a  lady ;  to  be  enamoured  of 
books  or  science.  [But  it  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  with.] 

ENAMORA'DO.n.  One  deeply  in  love. 

ENAM'OURED,   pp.    Inflamed    with 

love;  charmed;  delighted. 

ENAM'OURING,  ppr.  Inflaming  with 

love;  charming;  captivating. 

ENANTIOP'ATHY,   n.    [Gr. 

opposite,  and  T*£W,  passion.]     1.  An 

opposite  passion  or  affection. — 2.  The 

same  as   allopathy ;    a   term  used 

the  disciples  and  followers  of  Hahne- 

mann. 

ENARCH'ED,  pp. 
Arched ;  an  heraldic 
term ;  as,  u  cheveron 
enarcked. 

ENARM'ED,  a.  In 
her.,  having  arms, 
that  is,  horns,  hoofs, 
Ac.,  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of 
the  body. 

ENARRA'TION,  n.  [I,,  enarro,  narro 
to  relate.]  Recital ;  relation ;  account 
exposition.  [Lit.  us.] 
ENARTHRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  i«{^>»« :  i 
and  a;dg0v,  a  joint.]  In  anat.,  a  ball  an 
socket  joint;  that  species  of  articula 
tion  which  consists  in  the  insertion  o 
the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup-lik 
cavity  of  another,  forming  a  joint  mov 
able  in  every  direction. 
ENATA'TION,  n.  [L.  enato.]  A  swim 
ming  out;  escape  by  swimming. 


NATE,  a.  [L.  enatus.]     Growing  out. 

:NAUN'TER,t  adv.  I.est  that. 
NAVIGATE,  r.  t.  [L.  enavigo.]     To 
sail  out  or  over. 

NAVIGATED,  pp.  Sailed  over. 
ENAVIGATING,  ppr.  Sailing  over. 
NCAGE,  or  INCAGE.u.  t.  [from  cage.] 
To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cage ;  to  coop. 
iNCAGED,  pp.  Shut  up  or  confined  in 
a  cage. 

ENCAGING,  ppr.  Cooping;  confining 
in  a  cage. 

ENCAMP',  v.  i.  [from  camp.]  To  pitch 
tents  or  form  huts,  as  an  army ;  to  halt 
on  a  march,  spread  tents  and  remain 
for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
army  or  company. 

They  encamped  in  Etham  ;   Ex.  xiii. 
The   Levitea    shall  encamp   about    the 
tabernacle ;   Num.  i. 

2.  To  pitch  tents  for  the  purpose  of  a 
siege ;  to  besiege. 

Encamp  against  the  city  and  take  it ;  2 
Sara.  xii. 

ENCAMP',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  camp  ; 
to  place  a  marching  army  or  company 
in  a  temporary  habitation  or  quarters. 
SNCAMP'ED,  pp.  Settled  in  tents  or 
huts  for  lodging  or  temporary  habita- 
tion. 

ENCAMP'ING,  ppr.  Pitching  tents  or 
forming  huts,  for  a  temporary  lodging 
or  rest. 

DNCAMP'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  pitch- 
ing tents  or  forming  huts,  as  an  army 
or  travelling  company,  for  temporary 
lodging  or  rest. — 2.  The  place  where 
an  army  or  company  is'  encamped;  a 
camp  ;  a  regular  order  of  tents  or  huts 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  army  or 
troop. 

iNCANK'ER,  v.  t.  To  corrode;  to 
canker. 

ENCANK'ERED,  pp.  Corroded. 

ENCANK'ERING,  ppr.  Corroding. 

ENCAR'POS,   n.    [Gr.    ..   and  *«.»«, 


Encarpus,  or  Festoon. 

fruit.]  In  arch.,  a  festoon  of  truit  or 
flowers  on  a  frieze  or  capital. 

ENCASE.     See  INCASE 

ENCAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  i.  and  *«u<rr,»«, 
caustic,  from  xatu,  to  burn.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  enamelling,  and  to 
painting  in  burnt  wax.  Encaustic 
painting  is  a  method  in  which  wax  is 
employed  to  give  a  gloss  to  colours. 

ENCAUS'TIC,  n.  Enamel  or  enamel- 
ling.— 2.  The  method  of  painting  in 
burnt  wax. 

ENCAVE,  ».  t.  [from  cave.]  To  hide 
in  a  cave  or  recess. 

ENCAVED,  pp.  Hid  in  a  cave. 

ENCAVING,  ppr.  Hiding  in  a  cave. 

ENCEINT'E,  n.  (ansainf.)  [Fr.  from 
enceindre;  en  and  ceindre,  L.  cingo,  to 
gird.]  In  fort.,  inclosiire;  the  wall 
or  rampart  which  surrounds  a  place, 
sometimes  composed  of  bastions  and 
curtains.  It  is  sometimes  only  flanked 
by  round  or  square  towers,  which  is 
called  a  Roman  wall. 

ENCEINT'E,  a.  In  law,  pregnant;  with 
child. 

ENCEPH'ALOCELE,  n.  [Gr.  lyxifafer, 
the  brain,  and  *>iir,  a  tumour.]  Hernia 
of  the  brain. 

ENCEPH'ALON,  n.  [Gr. ,,  and  »i?.x.>.] 
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The    cerebrum,    and    sometimes    tho 
whole  contents  of  the  cranium. 
ENCHAFE,   v.   t.   [en  and   chafe,  Fr. 
chauffer.]     To  chafe  or  fret;  to  pro- 
voke;   to  enrage;    to  irritate.      [See 
CHAFE.] 
ENCHAFED,   pp.   Chafed;    irritated; 

enraged. 
ENCHAFING,  ppr.  Chafing ;  fretting  ; 

enraging. 

ENCHAIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchatner.  See 
CHAIN.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain;  to 
hind  or  hold  in  chains;  to  hold  in 
bondage. — 2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  confine. — 3.  To  link  together ;  to 
connect. 

ENCHAINED,  pp.  Fastened  with  a 
chain ;  held  in  bondage ;  held  fast ; 
restrained ;  confined. 
ENCHAINING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with 
a  chain  ;  binding ;  holding  in  chains ; 
confining. 

ENCHANT',  B.  t.  [Fr.  enchanter;  en 
and  chanter,  to  sing;  L.  incanto ;  in 
and  canto,  to  sing.  [See  CHANT  and 
CANT.]  1.  To  practise  sorcery  or 
witchcraft  on  any  thing;  to  give  effi- 
cacy to  any  thing  by  songs  of  sorcery, 
or  fascination. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  Shirk. 
2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells. — 3. 
To  delight  to  the  highest  degree;  to 
charm ;  to  ravish  with  pleasure ;  as, 
the  description  enchants  me;  we  were 
enchanted  with  the  music. 
ENCHXNT'ED,  pp.  Affected  by  sor- 
cery; fascinated;  subdued  by  charms; 
delighted  beyond  measure.. — 2.  Inha- 
bited or  possessed  by  elves,  witches,  or 
other  imaginary  mischievous  spirits ; 
as,  an  enchanted  castle. 
ENCHANT'ER,  n.  One  who  enchants ; 
a  sorcerer  or  magician;  one  who  has 
spirits  or  demons  at  his  command ;  one 
who  practises  enchantment,  or  pre- 
tends to  perform  surprising  things  by 
the  agency  of  demons. — 2.  One  who 
charms  or  delights.  Enchanter's  night- 
shade, a  British  plant  of  the  genus 
circcea  (C.  lutetiana)  of  the  class  and 
order  Diandria  monogynia;  nat.  order 
Onagraceae.  It  grows  in  damp  shady 
places,  and  is  difficult  to  be  extirpated. 
ENCHANTING,  ppr.  Affecting  with 
sorcery,  charms,  or  spells. — 2.  Delight- 
ing highly;  ravishing  with  delight; 
charming. — 3.  a.  Charming ;  delighting ; 
ravishing ;  as,  an  enchanting  voice ;  an 
enchanting  face. 

Simplicity  in  manners  has  an  enchanting 
effect.  Kamei. 

ENCHANTINGLY,  adv.  With  the 
power  of  enchantment ;  in  a  manner  to 
delight  or  charm;  as,  the  lady  sings 
enchantingly. 

ENCHANTMENT,  n.  The  act  of  pro- 
ducing certain  wonderful  effects  by  the 
invocation  or  aid  of  demons,  or  the 
agency  of  certain  supposed  spirits;  the 
use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms ; 
incantation. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their 
enchantments;  Ex.  vii. 
2.  Irresistible  influence ;  overpowering 
influence  of  delight. 

The  warmth  of  fancy — which  holds  the 
heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest  en- 
chantment. Pope. 
ENCHANTRESS,  n.  A  sorceress ;  a 
woman  who  pretends  to  effect  won- 
derful things  by  the  aid  of  demons ; 
one  who  pretends  to  practise  magic.— 
2.  A  woman  whose  beauty  or  excel- 
lencies give  irresistible  influence. 
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From  this  enchtmtrett  all  these  ills  are 
come.  Dryden. 

ENCHXRGE'.t  v.  t.  To  give  in  charge 
or  trust. 

ENCHAHG'ED,  pp.  Intrusted  with; 
given  in  charge  to. 

ENCHARG'ING.ppr.  Intrusting  with; 
giving  in  charge  to. 

ENCHASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchasser;  Sp. 
engasiar,  or  cncaxar,  from  coxa,  a  box, 
a  chest ;  Fr.  chassis,  a  frame  ;  Eng.  a 
ease.]  1.  To  infix  or  inclose  in  another 
body  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  bnt  not  con- 
cealed.— 2.  Technically,  to  adorn  by 
embossed  work ;  to  enrich  or  beautify 
any  work  in  metal,  by  some  design  or 
figure  in  low  relief,  as  a  watch-case. — 

3.  To  adorn  by  being  fixed  on  it. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems 
fnchate.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mark  by  incision. — 5.  To  de- 
lineate. 

ENCHASED,  pp.  Inclosed  as  in  a  frame 
or  in  another  body;  adorned  with  em- 
bossed work. 

ENCHASING, ppr.  Inclosing  in  another 
body;  adorning  with  embossed  work. 

ENCHAS'ING,  n.  The  art  of  enriching 
and  beautifying  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metal  work  by  some  design,  or  figures 
represented  thereon  in  low  relief.  It 
is  practised  only  on  hollow  thin  works, 
as  watch-cases,  snuff-  boxes,  tankards, 
cups,  &c. 

ENCHEASON.t  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Cause  ; 
occasion. 

ENCHIRID'ION.f  n.  [Gr.  »  and  xue, 
the  hand.]  A  manual;  a  book  to  be 
carried  in  the  hand. 

ENCHIS'EL,  v.  I.  To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

ENCHIS'ELLED,  pp.  Cut  with  a  chisel. 

ENCHIS'ELLING.ppr.  Cutting  with  a 
chisel. 

EN'CHODUS,  n.  [Gr.  vrmt,  a  spear, 
and  odour,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  spear, 
toothed  fossil  fishes,  of  the  cycloid 
order,  found  in  the  chalk  formation. 
One  species  is  named  palucyon  or  sea- 
dog. 

ENCHO'RIAL,  1  a.  [From  Gr.I3.x«{'«  •] 

ENCHO'RIC,  f  Belonging  to  the 
country,  native,  indigenous,  popular, 
common. — Enchorial,  or  Enchoric  al- 
phabet ;  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  in  his  Egyptian  Antiquities,  to 
the  popular  characters,  or  those  used 
by  the  common  people,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hieroglyphic  and  hie- 
ratic characters  used  by  the  priests. 
The  enchorial  characters  are  called 
demotic  by  M.  Champollion. 

ENGINEERED,  a.  Burnt  to  cinders. 

ENCIR'CLE,  ».  t.  (ensur'cl.)  [from 
circle.]  To  inclose  or  surround  with 
a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  any  thing  in  a 
circular  form.  Luminous  rings  encircle 
Saturn. — 2.  To  encompass ;  to  sur- 
round; to  environ. — 3.  To  embrace; 
as,  to  encircle  one  in  the  arms. 

ENCIR'CLED,  pp.  Surrounded  with  a 
circle ;  encompassed ;  environed ;  em- 
braced. 

ENCIR'CLET,  n.  A  circle  ;  a  ring. 
ENCIR'CLING,  ppr.  Surrounding  with 
a  circle  or  ring ;  encompassing ;  em- 
bracing. 

EN€LASP,  v.  t.  To  clasp ;  to  embrace. 
ENCLITIC,  a.  [Gr.  !>.«>..-.*«,  inclined ; 
ir*Xi>«,  to  incline.]  1.  Leaning;  inclin- 
ing, or  inclined.  In  gram.,  an  enclitic 
particle  or  word  is  one  which  is  so 
closely  united  to  another  as  to  seem  to 
be  a  part  of  it ;  as,  <;>"',  ne,  and  ve,  in 
virumgue,  nonne,  aliume. — 2.  Throwing 
back  the  accent  upon  the  foregoing 
»>  liable. 


ENCLIT'IC,  n.  \  word  which  is  joined 
to  the  end  of  another,  as  que  in  virum- 
que, which  may  vary  the  accent. — 2.  A 
particle  or  word  that  throws  the  accent 
or  emphasis  back  upon  the  former  syl- 
lable. 

ENCLITICALLT,  adv.  In  an  enclitic 
manner ;  by  throwing  the  accent  back. 

ENCLITICS,  n.  In  gram.,  the  art  of 
declining  and  conjugating  words. 

ENCLOSE,  or  INCLOSE, ».  t.  (s  as  z.) 
\en,  and  close.]  To  shut  in  between 
other  things ;  to  fence  in ;  to  surround; 
to  encircle. 

ENCLOSED,  or  INCLOSED,  pp.  En- 
compassed ;  surrounded ;  shut  in ;  en- 
circled. 

ENCLOSER,  n.  He  or  that  which  en- 
closes. 

ENCLOSING,  ppr.  Encompassing; 
surrounding ;  shutting  in. 

ENCLOSURE,  n.  The  act  of  enclosing ; 
space  enclosed ;  the  converting  of  com- 
mon into  private  ground;  appropria- 
tion ;  state  of  being  enclosed ;  that 
which  is  contained  in  an  envelope. 

ENCLOUD'ED,  a.  [from  cloud.]  Cov- 
ered with  clouds. 

ENCOACH,  v.  t.  To  carry  in  a  coach. 

ENCOACHED,  pp.  Conveyed  in  a 
coach. 

ENCOACHING,  ppr.  Carried  in  a 
coach. 

ENCOF'FIN,  v.  t.  To  pnt  in  a  coffin. 

EN€OF'FINED,pp.  Inclosed  in  acoffin. 

ENCOM'BER.     See  ENCUMBER. 

ENCOM'BERMENT.fn.  Molestation. 

ENCO'MIAST.n.  [Gr.  sy.^.™,,.]  One 
who  praises  another;  a  panegyrist; 
one  who  utters  or  writes  commenda- 

ENCOMIAS'TIC,       \a.     Bestowing 

ENCOMIAS'TICAL,/  praise;  prais- 
ing ;  commending ;  laudatory ;  as,  an 
encomiastic  address  or  discourse. 

ENCOMIAS'TIC.n.  A  panegyric. 

ENCOMIAS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  an 
encomiastic  manner. 

ENCO'MIUM,  n.  plu.  Encomiums.  [L. 
from  Gr.  tyxvfjun.]  Praise ;  panegyric ; 
commendation.  Men  are  quite  as  will- 
ing to  receive  as  to  bestow  encomiums. 

ENCOM'PASS,  v.  t.  [from  compass.] 
To  encircle ;  to  surround ;  as,  a  ring 
encompasses  the  finger.— 2.  To  environ ; 
to  inclose ;  to  surround ;  to  shut  in. 
A  besieging  army  encompassed  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. — 3.  To  go  or  sail  round ; 
as,  Drake  encompassed  the  globe. 

ENCOM'PASSED.pp.  Encircled;  sur- 
rounded ;  inclosed ;  shut  in. 

ENCOM'PASSING,  ppr.  Encircling; 
surrounding ;  confining. 

ENCOM'PASSMENT,  n.  A  surround- 
ing.— 2.  A  going  round;  circumlocution 
in  speaking. 

ENCORE,  a  French  word,  pronounced 
nearly  anghore,  and  signifying,  again, 
once  more ;  used  by  the  auditors  and 
spectators  of  plays  and  other  sports, 
when  they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a 
particular  part. 

ENCORE,  v.  t.  To  call  for  a  repetition 
of  a  particular  part  of  an  entertain- 
ment. 

ENCORED,  pp.  Called  upon  to  repeat 
a  performance,  as,  a  song,  &c. 

ENCORING,  ppr.  Calling  upon  for  a 
repetition. 

ENCOUNTER,  n.  [Fr.  encontre,  en  and 
contre,  L.  contra,  against,  or  rather 
rencontre.]  1.  A  meeting,  particularly 
a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two 
or  more  persons. 

To  shun  th'  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Pope. 


2.  A  meeting  in  contest ;  a  single  com- 
bat, on  a  sudden  meeting  of  parties ; 
sometimes  less  properly,  a  duel. — 3.  A 
fight;  a  conflict;  a  skirmish :  a  battle; 
but  more  generally,  a  fight  between  a 
small  number  of  men,  or  an  accidental 
meeting  and  fighting  of  detachments, 
rather  than  a  set  battle  or  general  en- 
gagement.— 4.  Eager  and  warm  con- 
versation, either  in  love  or  anger. — 5. 
A  sudden  or  unexpected  address  or 
accosting. — 6.  Occasion  ;  casual  inci- 
dent. [  Unusual.] 

ENCOUNTER,  v.  t.  [Sp.  and  Port. 
encontrar;  Fr.  rencontrer.]  1.  To  meet 
face  to  face ;  particularly,  to  meet  sud- 
denly or  unexpectedly.  [This  sense  is 
now  uncommon,  but  still  in  use.] — 2. 
To  meet  in  opposition,  or  in  a  hostile 
manner;  to  rush  against  in  conflict; 
to  engage  with  in  battle;  as,  two  armies 
encounter  each  other. — 3.  To  meet  and 
strive  to  remove  or  surmount ;  as,  to 
encounter  obstacles,  impediments,  or 
difficulties. —  4.  To  meet  and  oppose; 
to  resist;  to  attack  and  attempt  to 
confute ;  as,  to  encounter  the  arguments 
of  opponents;  Acts  xvii.  18. — 3.  To 
meet  as  an  obstacle.  In  whichever 
way  the  infidel  turns,  he  encounters 
clear  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures. — 6.  To  oppose;  to  op- 
pugn.— 7.  To  meet  in  mutual  kindness. 
[Lit.  us.] 

ENCOUNTER,  v.  i.  To  meet  face  to 
face;  to  meet  unexpectedly.  [Lit.  MA\] 
— 2.  To  rush  together  in  combat;  to 
fight;  to  conflict.  Three  armies  en- 
countered at  Waterloo.  When  applied 
to  one  party,  it  is  sometimes  followed 
by  with  ;  as,  the  Christian  army  encoun- 
tered with  the  Saracens. — 3.  To  meet 
in  opposition  or  debate. 
ENCOUNTERED,  pp.  Met  face  to 
face;  met  in  opposition  or  hostility; 
opposed. 

ENCOUNTERER,  n.  One  who  en- 
counters; an  opponent;  an  antagonist. 
ENCOUNTERING,  ppr.  Meeting; 
meeting  in  opposition  or  in  battle  ; 
opposing ;  resisting. 
ENCOUR' AGE,  v.  t.  (enkur'rage.)  [Fr. 
encourager;  en  and  courage,  from  caeur, 
tne  heart.]  To  give  courage  to ;  to 
give  or  increase  confidence  of  success ; 
to  inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or 
strength  of  mind;  to  embolden;  to 
animate ;  to  incite ;  to  inspirit. 

But  charge  Joshua  and  encourage  him  ; 
Deut.  iii. 

ENCpUR'AGED,  pp.  Emboldened; 
inspirited ;  animated ;  incited. 
ENCOUR' AGEMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
giving  courage,  or  confidence  of  suc- 
cess ;  incitement  to  action  or  to  prac- 
tice ;  incentive.  We  ought  never  to 
neglect  the  encouragement  of  youth  in 
generous  deeds.  The  praise  of  good 
men  serves  as  an  encouragement  to 
virtue  and  heroism. — 2.  That  which 
serves  to  incite,  support,  promote,  or 
advance,  as,  favour,  countenance,  re- 
wards, profit.  A  young  man  attempted 
the  practice  of  law,  but  found  little 
encouragement.  The  fine  arts  find  little 
encouragement  among  a  rude  people. 
ENCOUR'AGER,  n.  One  who  encour- 
ages, incites,  or  stimulates  to  action ; 
one  who  supplies  incitements,  either 
by  counsel,  reward,  or  means  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  Pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning 

and  a  great  encourager  of  arts.        Addittm. 

ENCOUR' AGING,  ppr.  Inspiring  with 

hope  and  confidence ;  exciting  courage. 


ENCUMBER 


END 


ENDEARING 


—2.  o.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for 
success  ;  as,  an  encouraging  prospect 
ENCOUR'AGINGLY,  adv.  In  a  man 
ner  to  give  courage,  or  hope  of  success 
ENCRA'DLE,  v.  t.  [en  and  cradle.]   To 
lay  in  a  cradle. 

ENCREASE.     See  INCREASE. 
ENCRIM'SON, ».  t.  (i  as  z.)     To  cover 
with  a  crimson  colour. 
ENCRIM'SONED,  pp.  Covered  with 
crimson  colour. 

ENCRI'NIC,  \n.  Relating  to  the 
ENCRINIT'IC,  J  encrini  or  peduncu- 
lated  Echinoderms. 

ENCRINI'TAL,  a.  Containing  the  re- 
mains of  encrinites.  The  Derbyshire 
encrinital  marble  is  formed  of  the 
fossilized  remains  of  the  Crinoidea, 
cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime 
EN'CRINITE,  n.  [Gr.  »«„.,,  a  lily.]  A 
fossil  zoophyte,  formed  of  many  joints, 
and  resembling  a  lily.  [See  ENTROCH AL 
MARBLE.] 

ENCRISP'ED,  a.  [from  crisp;  So. 
encrespar.]  Curled  ;  formed  in  curls. 
ENCROACH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  accrocher,  to 
catch,  to  grapple,  from  croc,  a  hook, 
W.  crop,  Eng.  crook.]  Primarily,  to 
catch  as  with  a  hook.  Hence,  1.  To 
enter  on  the  rights  and  possessions  of 
another;  to  intrude;  to  take  posses- 
sion of  what  belongs  to  another,  by 

'gradual  advances  into  his  limits  or 
jurisdiction,  and  usurping  a  part  of  his 
rights  or  prerogatives  ;  with  on.  The 
farmer  who  runs  a  fence  on  his  neigh- 
bour's land,  and  incloses  a  piece  with 
his  own,  encroaches  on  his  neighbour's 
property.  Men  often  encroach,  in  this 
manner,  on  the  highway.  The  sea  is 
said  to  encroach  on  the  land,  when  it 
wears  it  away  gradually ;  and  the  land 
encroaches  on  the  sea,  when  it  is  ex- 
tended into  it  by  alluvion. — 2.  To  creep 
on  gradually  without  right. 

Superstition-.. a  creeping  and  encroaching 
««!•  Hooker. 

3.  To  pass  the  proper  bounds,  and 
enter  on  another's  rights. 

Exclude  th'  encroaching  cattle  from  thy 
ground.  Dryden. 

ENCROACHER,  n.  One  who  enters 
on  and  takes  possession  of  what  is  not 

his  own,  by   gradual   steps 2.   One 

who  makes  gradual  advances  beyond 
his  rights. 

ENCROACHING,  ppr.  Entering  on 
and  taking  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another. 

ENCROACHING,  a.  Tending  or  apt 
to  encroach. 
The  encroaching  spirit  of  power.    Madison. 

ENCROACHINGLY,  ado.  By  way  of 
encroachment. 

ENCROACHMENT,  n.  The  entering 
gradually  on  the  rights  or  possessions 
of  another, and  taking  possession;  un- 
lawful intrusion;  advance  into  the  ter- 
ritories or  jurisdiction  of  another,  by 
silent  means,  or  without  right. — 2. 
That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on 
another.— 3.  In  law,  if  a  tenant  owes 
two  shillings  rent-service  to  the  lord, 
and  the  lord  takes  three,  it  is  an  en- 
croachment. 

ENCRUST'.     See  INCRUST. 

ENCUM'BER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  encombrer. 
See  INCOMBER.]  1.  To  load;  to  clog; 
to  impede  motion  with  a  load,  burden, 
or  any  thing  inconvenient  to  the  Hmbs; 
to  render  motion  or  operation  difficult 
or  laborious. — 2.  To  embarrass;  to 
perplex;  to  obstruct. — 3.  To  load  with 
debts;  as,  an  estate  is  encumbered  with 
mortgages,  or  with  a  widow's  dower. 


ENCUM'BERED,    j>p.     Loaded;    im 
peded  in   motion   or   operation,  by  a 
burden    or    difficulties;    loaded    witl 
debts. 

ENCUM'BERING,      ppr.      Loading 
clogging ;  rendering  motion  or  opera- 
tion difficult;  loading  with  debts. 
ENCUM'BRANCE,   n.    A   load;    any 
thing  that  impedes  motion,  or  renders 
it  difficult  and  laborious  ;  clog;  impe- 
diment.— 2.  Useless  addition  or  load. 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny 

load. 

The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  wood 
Thornton 

3.  Load  or  burden  on  an  estate;  a  le- 
gal claim  on  an  estate,  for  the  discharge 
of  which  the  estate  is  liable. 
ENCUM'BRANCKR,  n.  One  who  has 
an  encumbrance  or  a  legal  claim  on  an 
estate. 

ENCYC'LICAL,  a.  [Gr.  ,y«t,«x,*« :  ,, 
and  *K*XO.-,  a  circle.]  Circular ;  sent 
to  many  persons  or  places;  intended 
for  many,  or  for  a  whole  order  of  men ; 
as,  an  encyclical  letter.  [This  word  is 
not  used.  We  now  use  circular.] 
ENCYCLOPE'DIA,  or  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, n.  [Gr.  i,,  in,  ».^j.«f,a  circle, 
and  roquet,  instruction;  instruction  in 
a  circle,  or  circle  of  instruction.]  The 
circle  of  sciences;  a  general  system 
of  instruction  or  knowledge.  More 
particularly,  a  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts,  principles,  and  discoveries, 
in  all  branches  of  science  and  the  arts, 
digested  under  proper  titles  and  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order;  as" the 
French  Encyclopedia;  the  Popular  En- 
cjiclopeiUa,  or  Conversations  Lexicon. 
ENCYCLOPE'DIAN,  a.  Embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  learning 
ENCYCLOPE'DICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  encyclopedia. 

ENCYCLOPEDIST,  n.  The  compiler 
of  an  Encyclopedia,  or  one  who  as- 
sists in  such  compilation. 
ENCYST'ED,  a.  [from  cyst.]  Inclosed 
in  a  bag,  bladder,  or  vesicle ;  as,  an 
encysted  tumour,  a  term  applied  by 
medical  writers,  to  those  tumours 
which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other  mat- 
ter enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 
END,  n.  [Sax.  end,  ende,  or  (ende;  G. 
ende.]  1.  The  extreme  point  of  a  line, 
or  of  any  thing  that  has  more  length 
than  breadth ;  as,  the  end  of  a  house ; 
the  end  of  a  table;  the  end  of  a  finger; 
the  end  of  a  chain  or  rope.  "When 
bodies  or  figures  have  equal  dimen- 
sions, or  equal  length  and  breadth,  the 
extremities  are  called  sides. — 2.  The 
extremity  or  last  part,  in  general;  the 
close  or  conclusion,  applied  to  time. 

At  the  end  of  two  mouths,  she  returned ; 
Judges  xi. 

3.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  an 
action. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  thorp 
shall  be  no  end;  N.  ix. 

4.  The  close  or  conclusion  ;  as,  the  end 
of    a  chapter. — 5.   Ultimate  state  or 
condition;  final  doom. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  ; 
I's.  xxxvii. 

6.  The  point  beyond  which  no  progres- 
sion can  be  made. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end  ; 
Ps.  cvii. 

7.  Final  determination ;  conclusion  of 
debate  or  deliberation. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an 
end  t  Shak. 

8.  Close  of  life;  death;  decease. 
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Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy 
«"'•  Pope. 

9.  Cessation  ;  period ;  close  of  a  par- 
ticular state  of  things ;  as,  the  end  of 
the  world. — 10.  Limit;  termination. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  store  ;  Nalmm  ii. 

11.  Destruction;  Amos  viii. 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  ;  Gen.  vi. 

12.  Cause  of  death ;  a  destroyer. 

And  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  Shalt. 

13.  Consequence;  issue;  result    con- 
clusive event ;  conclusion. 

The  end  of  these  things  is  death;  Rom.  vi 

14.  A  fragment  or  broken  piece. 

Old  odd  enrls.  Shak. 

15.  The   ultimate  point  or    thing  at 
which  one  aims  or  directs  his  views ; 
the  object  intended  to  be  reached  or 
accomplished  by  any  action  or  scheme; 
purpose  intended;  scope;  aim;  drift; 
as,  private  ends;  public  ends. 

Two  things   I  shall  propound  to  you  as 
endt.  Suckling. 

The  end  of  the  commandments  is  charity; 
1  Tim.  i. 

A  right  to  the  end,  implies  a  right  to 
the  means  necessary  for  attaining  it. — 

16.  An  end,  for  on  end,  upright;  erect ; 
as,  his  hair  stands   an  end. — 17.   The 
ends  of  the  earth,  in  scripture,  are  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts. 

END,  v.  t.  To  finish  ;  to  close;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  terminate;  as,  to  end  a  con- 
troversy ;  to  end  a  war. 

On  the  seventh  day  God  endt-d  his  work ; 
Gen.  ii. 
'2.  To  destroy ;  to  put  to  death. 

King  Harry,  thy  sword  hath  ended  him. 
Shak. 

END,  v.  i.  To  come  to   the  ultimate 
point ;    to  be   finished ;  as,  a  voyage 
ends  by  the  return  of  a  ship. — 2.  To 
terminate ;  to  close ;  to  conclude.  The 
discourse  ends  with  impressive  words. 
— -3.  To  cease  ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  as, 
winter  ends  in  January,  and  summer 
in  July;  a  good  life' end*  in  peace. 
END'-ALL.t  n.  Final  close. 
ENDAM'AGE,  ti.   t.   [from    damage.] 
To  bring  loss  or  damage  to ;  to  harm ; 
to  injure;  to  mischief;  to  prejudice. 
The  trial  hath  endamaged  thee  no  way. 

Milton. 

So  thou  wilt  endamage  the  revenue  of 
the  kings ;   Ezra  iv. 

ENDAM'AGED,  pp.  Harmed;  injured. 
END AM'AGEMENT.n. Damage;  loss; 
injury. 

ENDAM'AGING,  ppr.  Harming;  in- 
juring. 

ENDANGER,  v.  t.  [from  danger.]  To 
put  in  hazard;  to  bring  into  danger  or 
peril;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury.  We 
dread  any  thing  that  endangers  our 
life,  our  peace,  or  our  happiness. — 2. 
To  incur  the  hazard  of.  [  Unusual.] 
ENDANGERED,  pp.  Exposed  to  loss 
or  injury. 

ENDANGERING,   ppr.      Putting    in 
hazard;  exposing  to  loss  or  injury. 
ENDANGERING,  n.  Injury;  damage. 
5NDANGERMENT,  n.  Hazard;  dan- 
ger. 

ENDEAR,  v.  t.  [from  dear.]  -To  make 
dear ;  to  make  more  beloved.  The 
distress  of  a  friend  endears  him  to  us, 
by  exciting  our  sympathy.. —  2.f  To 
raise  the  price. 

ENDEARED,  pp.  Rendered  dear,  be- 
loved, or  more  beloved. 
ENDEAREDNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
endeared. 

ENDEARING,  ppr.  Making  dear  or 
more  beloved. 


ENDERMATIC 


ENDOPLEURA 


ENDUEMENT 


ENDEARMENT,  n.  The  cause  of  love; 
that  which  excites  or  increases  affec- 
tion, particularly  that  which  excites 
tenderness  of  affection. 

Her  first  endearment!  twining  round  the 
soul.  TAurnsim. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beloved ;  tender 
affection. 

ENDEAV'OUR,n.  (endev'our.)  [Norm. 
devoyer,  endeavour ;  endevera,  he  ought ; 
endeyvent,  they  ought.  It  seems  to  be 
from  Fr.  [endevoir]  devoir,  to  owe  or 
be  indebted,  and  hence  it  primarily 
•ignifies  duty,  from  the  sense  of  bind- 
ing, pressure,  urgency.  Hence  our 
popular  phrase,  I  will  do  my  endeav- 
our. In  Ir.  dibhirce  is  endeavour.]  An 
effort ;  an  essay  ;  an  attempt ;  an  ex- 
ertion of  physical  strength,  or  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object. 

The  bold  and  sufficient  pursue  their 
game  with  more  passion,  endeavour  and  ap- 
plication, and  therefore  often  succeed. 

Temple. 

Imitation  is  the  endeavour  of  a  later  poet 

to  write  like  one  who  has  written  before 

him  on  the  same  subject.  Dryrten. 

Labour  is  a  continued  endeavour,  or  a 

succession  of  endeaoourt.  Anon. 

ENDEAVOUR,  u.  i.  (endev'onr.)  To 
exert  physical  strength  or  intellectual 
power,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object ;  to  try  ;  to  essay  ;  to  attempt. 
In  a  race,  each  man  endeavours  to  out- 
strip his  antagonist.  A  poet  may  i-n- 
deavour  to  rival  Homer,  but  without 
success.  It  is  followed  by  after  before 
a  noun ;  as,  the  Christian  endeavours 
after  more  strict  conformity  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ. — 2.  v.  t.  To  attempt 
to  gain ;  to  try  to  effect. 

It  is  onr  duty  to  endeavour  the  recovery 
of  these  beneficial  subjects.  Chatham. 

ENDEAVOURED,  pp.  Essayed;  at- 
tempted. 

ENDEAVOURER,  n.  One  who  makes 
an  effort  or  attempt. 

ENDEAVOURING,  ppr.  Making  an 
effort  or  efforts;  striving;  essaying; 
attempting. 

ENDEC'AGON,  n.  [Gr.  (,,  »««,  and 
y»»i«.]  A  plain  figure  of  eleven  sides 
and  angles. 

END'ED,  pp.  Finished;  concluded. 

ENDEICTIC,  a.  [Gr.  ulu*,o/M,,  to  show.] 
Showing;  exhibiting.  An  endeictic 
dialogue,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  is 
one  which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  skill. 

ENDEIX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  uSufr.]  An  indi- 
cation; a  showing. 


nation.  An  endemic  disease,  is  one  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  are  peculiarly  subject,  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  local  causes,  as 
bad  air  or  water.  The  epithet  is  also 
applied  to  a  disease  which  prevails  in 
a  particular  season,  chiefly  or  wholly 
in  a  particular  place. 

ENDEM'I€ALLY,  adv.  In  an  endemic 
manner. 

ENDEN'IZE,  r.  /.  [from  denizen,  or  its 
root.]  To  make  free  ;  to  naturalize  ; 
to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  denizen. 
[Lit.  us.] 

ENDEN'IZEN,  v.  t.  [from  denizen.]  To 
naturalize. 

END'ER,  n.  One  who  ends  or  finishes. 

ENDERM'ATIC,  a.  [Gr.  i.  and  »i<tut- 
n*«,  cutaneous.]  A  term  applied  to 
that  method  of  using  medicines  in 
which  they  are  rubbed  into  the  skin. 


ENDICT,  or  ENDICTMENT.  See 
INDICT,  INDICTMENT. 

END'ING,  ppr.  [from  end.]  Termi- 
nating; closing;  concluding. 

END'ING,  n.  Termination;  conclusion. 
—2.  In  gram.,  the  terminating  syllable 
or  letter  of  a  word. 

ENDITE.     See  INDITE. 

EN'DIVE,  n.  [Fr.  endive;  L.  intybum.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  the  genus  Ci- 
chorium  or  succory;  used  as  a  salad. 
The  cichorium  intybus,  or  wild  succory, 
is  a  perennial,  branching,  and  about 
two  feet  high.  It  belongs  to  the  nat. 
order  Compositse.  It  contains  a  milky 
bitter  juice,  frequently  employed  as  a 
tonic  and  aperient.  It  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  garden  en- 
dive, which  are  numerous.  They  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Bata- 
viah  and  curled-leaved.  [See  SUCCORY.] 

END'LESS,  a.  [See  END.]  Without 
end  ;  having  no  end  or  conclusion ;  ap- 
plied to  length,  and  to  duration ;  as,  an 
endless  line ;  endless  progression ;  end- 
less duration ;  endless  bliss. — 2.  Per- 
petual; incessant;  continual;  as,  end- 
less praise;  endless  clamour. 

END'LESSLY,  ado.  Without  end  or 
termination ;  as,  to  extend  a  line  end- 
lessly.—  2.  Incessantly;  perpetually; 
continually. 

END'LESSNESS,  n.  Extension  without 
end  or  limit. — 2.  Perpetuity  ;  endless 
duration. 

END'LONG,  adv.  In  a  line ;  with  the 
end  forward.  [Lit.  us.] 

END'MOST,  a.  Furthest;  remotest. 

EN'DOCARP,  n.  [Gr.  i>8«,  within,  and 
*«.T»,-,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  the  hard  inner 
lining  of  some  pericarps.  The  stone 
of  the  peach,  cherry,  or  plum  is  an  en- 
docarp. 

ENDOC'TRINE,  r.  (.  To  teach ;  to  in- 
doctrinate. [See  the  latter  word.] 

EN'DOGENE,  or  EN'DOGEN,  n.  An 
endogenous  plant. 

ENDOG'ENOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  en- 
dogens;  applied  to  plants  which  in- 
crease in  diameter,  by  addition  to  their 
centre,  as  palm  trees. 

EN'DOGENS,  n.  [Gr.  »*..,  within,  and 
rntfuu,  to  grow.]  One  of  the  large 
primary  classes  into  which  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  divided,  so  named  in 
consequence  of  its  new  woody  matter 
being  constantly  de- 
veloped in  the  first 
instance  towards  the 
interior  of  the  trunk, 
only  curving  out- 
wards in  its  subse- 
quent course  down- 
wards. To  this 
class  belong  palms, 
grasses,  rushes,  and 
liliaceous  plants.  A  transverse  section 
of  some  endogens,  such  as  palms,  exhi- 
bits an  irregular  spotted  appearance, 
caused  by  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  of  which 
the  wood  is  composed,  and  between 
which  is  deposited  the  cellular  matter. 
Endogens  increase  in  thickness  only  to 
a  limited  extent;  hence  they  are  not 
subject  to  be  iiyured  by  creeping  and 
twining  plants,  in  the  same  manner  as 
exogens  are. 

ENDOPHYI/LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i.»«  and 
0uXAa»,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.,  a  term  applied 
to  the  young  leaves  of  monocotyle- 
dons, from  their  being  evolved  within 
a  sheath,  while  those  of  exogens  are 
not  so  enclosed. 

ENDOPLEU'RA,    n.     [Gr.    »>«    and 
TXu>*,  the  side.]     In  bot.,  the  internal 
integument  of  a  seed. 
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EN'DORHIZ,  or  ENDORHIZ'A,  n. 
[Gr.  i.3>»  and  ji{«,  a  root.]  In  bot.,  a 
term  invented  by  Hichard  for  the  em- 
bryo of  monocotyledons,  in  which  the 
radicle  has  to  rupture  the  integu- 
ment at  the  base  of  a  seed  prior  to 
entering  into  the  earth,  appearing  as  if 
it  came  from  within  the  mother  root. 

EVDORHIZOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
endorhiza. 

ENDORSE',  or  ENDORSE'MENT. 
See  INDORSE,  INDORSEMENT. 

ENDOSMO'SE,  n.  [Gr.  i.J..  within 
*tru*f,  impulsion.]  The  transmission 
of  gaseous  bodies,  or  vapours,  or  li- 
quids through  the  membranes  of  the 
living  bodies,  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior. 

EN'DOSPERM,  n.  [Gr.  i.8»,  and^ri^a, 
seed.]  In  bot.,  the  albumen  of  seeds, 
the  farinaceous  matterwhich  surrounds 
the  embryo.  [See  ALBUMEN.] 

ENDOSPER'MIC,  «.  In  hot.,  a  term 
applied  to  an  embryo  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  endosperm,  as  in  the  gra- 
minese,  and  ricinus  communis. 

ENDOSS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  endosser.]  To  en- 
grave or  carve. 

EN'DOSTOME,  n.  [Gr.  i.?..  and  «-r.u«, 
the  mouth.]  The  passage  through  the 
inner  integument  of  a  seed,  immedi- 
ately below  the  part  called  the  fora- 
men. 

ENDOW',  v.  t.  [Norm,  endnuer;  Fr. 
douer.  Qu.  from  L.  dos,  doto,  or  a  dif- 
ferent Celtic  root,  for  in  Ir.  dwbhadh 
is  dower.  The  sense  is  to  set  or  put 
on.]  1.  To  furnish  with  a  portion  of 
goods  or  estate,  called  dower;  to  set- 
tle a  dower  on,  as  on  a  married  wo- 
man or  widow. 

A  wife  is  by  law  entitled  to  to  be  en- 
dowed of  all  lands  and  tenements,  of  which 
her  husband  was  seized  in  fee  simple  or  fee 
tail  during  the  coverture.  Blacktti,nf. 

2.  To  settle  on,  as  a  permanent  provi- 
sion ;  to  furnish  with  a  permanent  fund 
of  property ;  as,  to  endow  a  church ;  to 
endow  a  college  with  a  fund  to  support 
a  professor.— 3.  To  enrich  or  furnish 
with  any  gift,  quality,  or  faculty;  to 
indue;  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker 
with  reason. 

ENDOWED,  pp.  Furnished  with  a 
portion  of  estate ;  having  dower  set- 
tled on;  supplied  with  a  permanent 
fund;  indued. 

ENDOW'ER,  n.  One  who  endows. 

ENDOWING,  ppr.  Settling  a  dower 
on ;  furnishing  with  a  permanent  fund ; 
induing. 

ENDOWMENT,  n.  The  act  of  settling 
dower  on  a  woman,  or  of  settling  a 
fund  or  permanent  provision  for  the 
support  of  a  parson  or  vicar,  or  of  a 
professor,  &c. — 2.  That  which  is  be- 
stowed or  settled  on;  property,  fund 
or  revenue  permanently  appropriated 
to  any  object;  as,  the  endowments  of  a 
church,  of  a  hospital,  or  of  a  college. 
— 3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed 
on  the  person  or  mind  by  the  Creator; 
gift  of  nature ;  any  quality  or  faculty 
bestowed  by  the  Creator.  Natural 
activity  of  limbs  is  an  endowment  of 
the  body ;  natural  vigour  of  intellect 
is  an  endowment  of  the  mind.  Chat- 
ham and  Burke  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Jay,  Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton,  in  Ame- 
rica, possessed  uncommon  endowments 
of  mind. 

ENDRUDGE,  v.  t.  (endruj'.)  To  make 
a  drudge  or  slave. 

ENDCE,  t>.  t.  [Fr.  enduire;  L.  induo.  | 
To  indue, — which  see. 

ENDt'EMENT.     See  INDUEMENT. 


ENEMY 


ENFAMISH 


ENFORCE 


ENDURABLE,  a.  That  can  be  borne 

or  suffered. 

ENDO'KABLY,  adv.  In  an  enduring 
manner. 

ENDURANCE,  n.  [See  ENDURE.]  Con- 
tinuance; a  state  of  lasting  or  dura- 
tion; lastingncss.— 2.  A  bearing  or 
suffering;  a  continuing  under  pain  or 
distress  without  resistance,  or  without 
sinking  or  yielding  to  the  pressure; 
sufferance;  patience. 

Their  fortitude  was  most  admirable  in 
their  presence  and  endurance  of  all  evils, 
of  pain,  and  of  death.  Temple. 

S.-f-Delay;  a  waiting  for. 
ENDCRE,  ti.  t.   [Fr.  endurer ;  en  and 
durer,  to  last,  from  dur,  L.  durus,  dura. 
The  primary  sense  of  durus,  hard,  is 
Bet,    fixed.     See    DUIIABLE.]      1.    To 
lust;    to   contiuue  in  the   same  state 
without  perishing;  to  remain  ;  to  abide. 
The  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever  ;   Ps.  ix. 
He  shall  hold  it  [his  house]  fast,  but  it 
shall  not  endure;  Job  viii. 
2.  To  bear;  to  brook;  to  suffer  with- 
out resistance,  or  without  yielding. 

How  can  1  endure  to  see  the  evil  that 
shall  come  to  my  people?  Esther  viii. 

Can  thy  heart  endure,  or  thy  hands  be 
strong  ?  Ezek.  xxi-. 

ENDCRE,  v.  t.  To  bear;  to  sustain;  to 
support  without  breaking  or  yielding 
to  force  or  pressure.  Metals  endure  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  without  melting. 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so 

pure, 

As  might   the    strokes   of  two  such   arms 
endure.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience ;  to  bear  with- 
out opposition  or  sinking  under  the 
pressure. 

Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 

If    ye   endure  chastening,  God    dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons  ;  Heb.  xii. 
8.  To  undergo ;  to  sustain. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure. 
Dryden. 

4.t  To  continue  in. 

ENDCRED,  pp.  Borne;  suffered;  sus- 
tained. 

ENDURER,  n.  One  who  bears,  suffers, 
or  sustains. — -2.  He  or  that  which  con- 
tinues long. 

ENDURING,  ppr.  Lasting;  continuing 
without  perishing  ;  bearing;  sustain- 
ing ;  supporting  with  patience,  or 
without  opposition  or  yielding. — 2.  a. 
Lasting  long;  permanent. 
ENDCKING,  n.  Act  of  enduring;  a 
sustaining. 

END'WISE,  adv.  On  the  end;  erectly; 
in  an  upright  position. — 2.  With  the 
end  forward. 

EN'ECATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  cneco.]     To  kill. 
E'NEID,   n.    [Lat.  jEneis.]    An  heroic 
poem,  written    by    Virgil,    in   which 
^Eneas  is  the  hero. 

ENE'MA,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  nnpu,  a  glys- 
ter  or  clyster.]  A  liquid  or  gaseous 
form  of  medicine  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum.— Enema  instrument,  an  instru- 
ment for  administering  an  enema.  It 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  forcing 
pump. 

EN'EMY,  n.  [Fr.  ennemi;  Ir.  nahma; 
from  L.  inimicus;  in  neg.  and  amicus, 
friend.]  A  foe;  an  adversary.  A 
private  enemy  is  one  who  hates  another 
and  wishes  him  injury,  or  attempts  to 
do  him  injury  to  grntify  his  own  ma- 
lice or  ill  will.  A  public  enemy  or  foe, 
is  one  who  belongs  to  a  nation  or 
party,  at  war  with  another. 


I  say  to  you,  love  your  enemies  ;  Matt.  v. 
Eneiniet,  in  war  ;  in  peace,  friends. 

Declaration  »/  Independence. 
2.  One  who  hates  or  dislikes ;  as,  an 
enemy  to  truth  or  falsehood. — 3.  In 
tlifol.,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
enemy  Is  the  devil;  the  archfiend.—*. 
In  milit.  affairs,  the  opposing  army  or 
naval  force  in  war,  is  called  the  enemy. 
ENERGETIC,  )  a.  [Gr.  i,ie^n««(, 
ENERGETICAL,  (  from  tavrv,  >"t-  ] 
fit,:  n  and  nt",  work.  See  ENEBGV.] 
1.  Operating  with  force,  vigour,  and 
effect;  forcible;  powerful;  efficacious. 
We  say,  the  public  safety  required 
energetic  measures.  The  vicious  in- 
clinations of  men  can  be  restrained 
only  by  energetic  laws. — 2.  Moving  ; 
working;  active;  operative.  We  must 
conceive  of  God  as  a  Being  eternally 
enerijetic. 
ENERGETICALLY,  adv.  With  force 

and  vigour;  with  energy  and  effect. 
ENER'GIC,       \a.    Having  energy  or 
ENER'6I€AL,  J   great  power  in  effect. 
EN'ERGIZE,  v.  i.  [from  energy.]    To 
act  with  force ;  to  operate  with  vigour; 
to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 
EN'ERGIZE,  v.  t.  To  give  strength  or 
force  to;  to  give  active  vigour  to. 
EN'ERGIZED,  pp.    Invigorated. 
EN'ERGIZER,  n.    He  or  that  which 
gives  energy ;  he  or  that  which  acts  in 
producing  an  effect. 
EN'ERGlZING,  ppr.    Giving  energy, 
force,  or  vigour ;  acting  with  force. 
EN'ERGY,  n.  [Gr.  ui^rim:  »  and  ttya, 
work.]  1.  Internal  or  inherent  power; 
the     power     of    operating,     whether 
exerted  or  not;   as,  men   possessing 
energies  sometimes  suffer  them  to  lie 
inactive.    Danger  will  rouse  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  our  natures  into  ac- 
tion.— 2.  Power  exerted;  vigorous  ope- 
ration ;   force ;   vigour.     God,  by    his 
almighty  energy,  called  the  universe 
into  existence.     The  administration  of 
the  laws  requires  energy  in  the  magis- 
trate.— 3.  Effectual  operation ;  efficacy ; 
strength  or  force  producing  the  effect. 
Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energy 
to    your    imperfect   prayers,    by   his    most 
powerful  intercession.  Smalridge. 

4.  Strength  of  expression ;  force  of  ut- 
terance; life;  spirit;  emphasis.  The 
language  of  Lord  Chatham  is  remar- 
kable for  its  energy — 5.  In  phys.,  a 
term  applied  to  certain  powers,  o: 
which  we  see  the  operation,  but  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  vital  energy,  the  nervous  energy 
&c. 

ENERVATE,  a.  [infra.]    Weakened 
weak;  without  strength  or  force. 
ENERVATE,  r.  /.  [L.  enervo;  e  and 
nervus,  nerve.]  1.  To  deprive  of  nerve 
force,  or  strength;  to  weaken;  to  ren 
der  feeble.     Idleness  and  voluptuou: 
indulgences  enervate  the  body.    Vice: 
and  luxury  enervate  the  strength  o 
states  —2.  To  cut  the  nerves ;  as,  to 
enervate  a  horse. 

ENERVATED,  pp.    Weakened;   en 
feebled ;  emasculated. 
ENERVATING,   ppr.    Depriving  o 
strength,  force,  or  vigour;  weakening 
enfeebling. 

ENERVATION,  n.   The  act  of  weak 
ening,  or  reducing  strength. — 2.  Th 
state  of  being  weakened;  effeminacy. 
ENERVE,  v.  t.  (enerv'.)    To  weaken 
the  same  as  enervate. 
ENERVED.    See  ENERVATED. 
ENERV1NG.  See  ENERVATING. 
ENFAM'ISH,  v.   t.    To  famish.    [Se 
FAMISH.] 
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ENFEE'BLE,  v.  t.  [from  feeble.]  To 
deprive  of  strength;  to  reduce  the 
strength  or  force  of;  to  weaken ;  to  de- 
bilitate; to  enervate.  Intemperance 
enfeebles  the  body,  and  induces  prema- 
ture infirmity.  Excessive  grief  and 
melancholy  enfeeble  the  mind.  Long 
wars  enfeeble  a  state. 

ENFEE'BLED,  pp.  Weakened;  de- 
prived of  strength  or  vigour. 

ENFEE'BLEMENT,  n.  The  act  of 
weakening;  enervation. 

ENFEE'BLING.ppr.  Weakening;  de- 
bilitating; enervating. 

ENFEL'ONED,a.  [See FELON.]  Fierce; 

KNFEOFF',  v.  t.  (enfeff'.)  [Law  L. 
feoffo,  feoffare,  from  fief, — which  see.] 
1.  To  give  one  a  feud;  hence,  to  invest 
with  a  fee;  to  give  to  another  any  cor- 
poreal hereditament,  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail,  by  livery  of  seizin.— 2.f  To 
surrender  or  give  up. 
ENFEOFF'ED,  pp.  Invested  with  the 
fee  of  any  corporeal  hereditament. 
ENFEOFF'ING,  ppr.  Giving  to  one 
the  fee  simple  of  any  corporeal  heredi- 
tament. 

SNFEOFF'MENT,  «.  The  act  of 
giving  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate.— 2. 
The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one 
is  invested  with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 
ENFETTER,  v.  t.  To  fetter;  to  bind 
in  fetters. 

ENFETTERED,  pp.  Bound  with  fet- 
ters. 

ENFETTERING,  ppr.  Binding  with 
fetters. 

ENFE'VER,  r.  t.     To  excite  fever  in. 
SNFlERCE.-f-  u  t.    To  make  fierce. 
ENFILADE,  n.  [Fr.  a  row,  from  en  and 
fil,  a  thread,  L.  filum,  Sp.  hiln.]  A  line 
or  straight  passage ;  or  the  situation  of 
a  place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured 
with  shot  all  the  length  of  a  line,  or  in 
the  direction  of  a  line. 
ENFILADE,  v.  t.  [from  the  noun;  Sp. 
enfitar.]  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with 
shot,  in   the    direction   of  a  line,   or 
through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

In  conducting  approaches  at  a  siege,  care 

should  be  takeu  that  the  trenches  be  not  en- 

JUaded.  Encyc. 

ENFILADED,  pp.  Pierced  or  raked  in 

a  line. 

ENFILADING,p;>r.  Piercingor  sweep- 
ing in  a  line. 

ENFIL'ED,  pp.  [Fr.  cnfiler.]  In  her., 
when  the  head  of  a  man  or  beast,  or 
any  other  charge  is  placed  on  the  blade 
of  a  sword,  run  through  it,  the  sword 
is  then  said  to  be  enfiled,  with  what- 
ever is  borne  upon  it. 
ENFIRE,t  v.  t.  To  inflame;  to  set  on 
fire. 

ENFORCE,  i).  /.  [Fr.  enforcir ;  en  and 
force.]  1.  To  give  strength  to;  to 
strengthen;  to  invigorate.  [See  Def. 
5.] — 2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force;  to 
force ;  as,  to  enforce  a  passage. — 3.  To 
put  in  act  by  violence;  to  drive. 

Stones  enforced   fr-jm  the  old   Assyrian 
slings.  S/iuk. 

4.  To  instigate;  to  urge  on;  to  animate. 
— 5.  To  urge  with  energy  ;  to  give  force 
to ;  to  impress  on  the  mind ;  as,  to  en- 
force remarks  or  arguments. — 6.  To 
compel;  to  constrain;  to  force.— 7.  To 
put  in  execution;  to  cause  to  take 
effect;  as,  to  enforce  the  laws. — 8.  To 
press  with  a  charge. — 9.  To  prove ;  to 
evince.  [Lit.  us.] 

ENFORCE,t  v.  i.  To  attempt  by  force. 
ENFORCE,!    n.      Force  ;    strength  ; 
power. 

to 


ENGAGE 


ENGENDER 


ENGINEERING 


ENFORCEABLE,  a.  That  may  be  en- 
forced. 

ENFORCED, pp.  Strengthened;  gained 
by  force;  driven;  compelled;  urged; 
carried  into  effect. 

ENFORCEDLY,  adv.  By  violence;  not 
by  choice. 

ENFORCEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  en- 
forcing; compulsion;  force  applied. — 
2.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or 
effect;  sanction.  The  penalties  of  law 
are  enforcements. — 3.  Motive  of  convic- 
tion ;  urgent  evidence. — 4.  Pressing 
exigence;  that  which  urges  or  con- 
strains.— -5.  In  a  general  sense,  any 
thing  which  compels  or  constrains ; 
any  thing  which  urges  either  the  body 
or  the  mind. — 6.  A  putting  in  execu- 
tion ;  as,  the  enforcement  of  law. 

ENFORCER,  n.  One  who  compels, 
constrains,  or  urges ;  one  who  effects 
by  violence ;  one  who  carries  into  effect. 

ENFORCING,  ppr.  Giving  force  or 
strength  ;  compelling ;  urging  ;  con- 
straining; putting  in  execution. 

KNFOR'EST,  n.  [en  and  forest.]  To 
turn  into,  or  lay  under  forest.  The 
Ameers  of  Scinde  have  enforested  large 
portions  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  into  hunting 
grounds. 

ENFORM',  r.  t.  To  form;  to  fashion. 
[See  FORM.] 

ENFOUL'DERED.t  n.  [FT.foudroyer.] 
Mixed  with  lightning. 

ENFRANCHISE,  t).  /.  (s  as  z.)  [from 
franchise.]  To  set  free;  to  liberate 
from  slavery. — 2.  To  make  free  of  a 
city,  corporation,  or  state ;  to  admit  to 
the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  The  Eng- 
lish colonies  were  enfranchised  by  spe- 
cial charters — 3.  To  free  or  release 
from  custody. — 4.  To  naturalize ;  to 
denizen ;  to  receive  as  denizens ;  as,  to 
enfranchise  foreign  words. 

ENFRANCHISED,  pp.  Set  free ;  re- 
leased from  bondage. — 2.  Admitted  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  ».  Release 
from  slavery  or  custody. — 2.  The  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  the  freedom  of  a 
corporation  or  state ;  investiture  with 
the  privileges  of  free  citizens ;  the  in- 
corporating of  a  person  into  any  society 
or  body  politic. 

ENFRAN'CHISER,  «.  One  who  en- 
franchises. 

ENFRANCHISING,  ppr.  Setting  free 
from  slavery  or  custody ;  admitting  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  denizens  or 
free  citizens  in  a  state,  or  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  freeman  in  a  corporation. 

ENFRO'WARD,t  r.  /.  To  make  fro- 
ward  or  perverse. 

ENFRO'ZEN.f  «•    Frozen;  congealed. 

ENGAGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  engager;  en  and 
gager,  to  lay,  to  bet,  to  hire;  Arm.  in- 
gagi.  See  GAGE  and  WAGE.]  1.  To 
make  liabl  z  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor ;  to 
bind  one's  self  as  surety. — 2.  To  pawn ; 
to  stake  as  a  pledge — 3.  To  enlist;  to 
bring  into  a  party ;  as,  to  engage  men 
for  service ;  to  engage  friends  to  aid  in 
a  cause. — 4.  To  embark  in  an  affair;  as, 
be  not  hasty  to  engage  yourself  in  party 
disputes — 6.  To  gain;  to  win  and  at- 
tach; to  draw  to.  Good  nature  en- 
gages every  one  to  its  possessor. 
To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engnge. 

Waller. 

6.  To  unite  and  bind  by  contract  or 
promise.  Nations  engage  themselves 
to  each  other  by  treaty.  The  young 
often  CTj/o^ethemselves  to  their  sorrow. 
—  7.  To  attract  and  fix;  as,  to  engage 
the  attention. — 8.  To  occupy;  to  em 


ploy  assiduously.  We  were  engaged  in 
conversation.  The  nation  is  engaged 
in  war. — 9.  To  attack  in  contest;  to 
encounter.  The  army  engaged  the 
enemy  at  ten  o'clock.  The  captain  en- 
gaged the  ship,  at  point  blank  distance. 

ENGAGE,  r.  i.  To  encounter;  to  begin 
to  fight;  to  attack  in  conflict.  The 
armies  engaged  at  Marengo,  in  a  gene- 
ral battle. — 2.  To  embark  in  any  busi- 
ness; to  take  a  concern  in;  to  under- 
take. Be  cautious  not  to  engage  in 
controversy,  without  indispensable  ne- 
cessity.— 3.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's 
word ;  to  bind  one's  self;  as,  a  friend  has 
engaged  to  supply  the  necessary  funds. 

ENGAGED,  pp.  or  a.  Pledged ;  pro- 
mised ;  enlisted ; 
gained  and  attached ; 
attracted  and  fixed: 
embarked;  earnestly 
employed ;  zealous. 
— Engaged  column, 
in  arch.,  a  column 
attached  to  a  wall, 
so  that  a  part 
of  it  is  concealed. 
Engaged  columns 
have  seldom  less  than 
a  quarter  or  more 
than  a  half  of  their 
solid  in  the  wall. 

ENGAGEDLY,  adv. 
With  earnestness ; 
with  attachment. 

ENGAGEDNESS,  11. 
The  state  of  being 
seriously  and  earn- 
estly occupied;  zeal; 
animation. 

ENGAGEMENT,  n. 
The  act  of  pawning, 
pledging,  or  making 
liable  for  debt. — 2. 
Obligation  by  agree-  E"8««e<i  Ooiumn. 
ment  or  contract.'  Men  are  often  mort 
ready  to  make  engagements  than  to  ful- 
fil them — 3.  Adherence  to  a  party  or 
cause ;  partiality — 4.  Occupation ;  em- 
ployment of  the  attention. 

Play,  by  too  long  or  constant  engage- 
ment, becomes  like  an  employment  or  pro- 
fession. Rogeri. 
5.  Employment  in  fighting;  the  conflict 
of  armies  or  fleets ;  battle ;  a  general 
action;  appropriately  the  conflict  of 
wnole  armies  or  fleets,  but  applied  to 
actions  between  small  squadrons  or 
single  ships,  rarely  to  a  fight  between 
detachments  of  land  forces. — 6.  Obli- 
gation ;  motive;  that  which  engages. 

ENGAGER,  n.  One  that  enters  into 
an  engagement  or  agreement. 

ENGAGING,  ppr.  Pawning;  making 
liable  for  debt ;  enlisting ;  bringing  into 
a  party  or  cause ;  promising  ;  binding : 
winning  and  attaching  ;  encountering ; 
embarking. — 2.  a.  Winning ;  attractive : 
tending  to  draw  the  attention  or  the 
affections ;  pleasing ;  as,  engaging  man- 
ners or  address. 

ENGAGINGLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
win  the  affections. 

ENGAI/LANT.t  v.  t.  To  make  a  gal- 
lant of. 

ENGAOL.f  v  t.  (enja'le )  To  imprison. 

ENGAR'BOIL,f  r.  *.   To  disorder. 

ENGAR'LAND,  v.  t.  To  encircle  with 
a  garland. 

ENG  AR'RISON,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
a  garrison ;  to  defend  or  protect  by  a 
garrison. 

ENGAS'TRIMUTH.t  n.  [Gr  »,  ,.«„; 
and  ftvtos.]  A  ventriloquist. 

ENGENDER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  engendrer  ; 
from  the  !..  gener,  genera,  ijrno,  gigno. 


See  GENERATE.]  1.  To  beget  between 
the  different  sexes ;  to  form  in  embryo. 
— 2.  To  produce;  to  cause  to  exist;  to 
cause  to  bring  forth.  Meteors  are 
engendered  in  the  atmosphere ;  worms 
are  sometimes  engendered  in  the  sto- 
mach; intemperance  engenders  fatal 
maladies ;  angry  words  engender  strife. 
ENGEN'DER,  v.  i.  To  be  caused  or 
produced. 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  «i- 
gende,  there.  Dryden 

ENGENDERED,      pp.       Begotten  ; 
caused ;  produced. 

ENGEN'DERER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
engenders. 

ENGENDERING,  ppr.  Begetting; 
causing  to  be ;  producing. 
EN  GILD',  v.  t.  To  gild ;  to  brighten. 
ENGINE,  «.  [Fr.  engin ;  Sp.  ingenio  ; 
from  L.  ingenium;  so  called  from  con- 
trivance.] 1.  In  mech.,  a  compound 
machine,  or  artificial  instrument,  com- 
posed of  different  parts,  and  intended 
to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help  of 
the  mechanical  powers ;  as  a  pump,  a 
windlass,  a  capstan,  a  fire-engine,  a 
steam-engine. — 2.  A  military  machine; 
as  a  battering  ram,  &c. — 3.  Any  instru- 
ment; that  by  which  any  effect  is  pro- 
duced. An  arrow,  a  sword,  a  musket, 
is  an  engine  of  death. — 4.  A  machine 
for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire. 
— 5.  Means ;  any  thing  used  to  effect 
a  purpose. — 6.  An  agent  for  another ; 
usually  in  an  ill  sense. 
ENGINEER,  n.  [Fr.  ingeaieur.]  1.  Pro- 
perly a  person  employed  in  the  larger 
kind  of  engines,  or  in  the  application 
of  them  to  particular  purposes.  In  the 
milit.  art,  a  person  skilled  in  mathema- 
tics and  mechanics,  who  forms  plans  of 
works  for  offence  or  defence,and  marks 
out  the  ground  for  fortifications.  En- 
gineers are  also  employed  in  delineat- 
ing plans  and  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  other  public  works,  as  the 
formation  of  roads,  the  raising  of  em- 
bankments, mining  operations,  the  for- 
mation of  docks  or  artificial  harbours, 
aqueducts  and  canals.  The  latter  are 
called  civil  engineers.  The  civil  en- 
gineer also  frequently  practises  the 
avocation  of  the  machinist,  in  execu- 
ting the  presses,  mills,  looms,  and  other 
great  machines  employed  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures ;  particularly  in  con- 
structing steam-engines,  and  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  they  are  rendered 
available  for  giving  motion  to  ships, 
carriages,  or  machinery. — 2.  One  who 
manages  engines  or  artillery. 
ENGINEERING,  n.  The  art  of  con- 
structing and  using  engines  or  ma- 
chines ;  the  art  of  executing  such  works 
as  are  the  objects  of  civil  and  military 
architecture,  in  which  machinery  is  in 
general  extensively  employed. — Mili- 
tary engineering,  that  branch  which  re- 
lates to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  fortifications,  and  all  build- 
ings necessary  in  military  posts,  and  . 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
point  relative  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  places.  The  science  also  embraces 
the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  va- 
rious operations  of  war.  The  marine 
branch  of  military  engineering  relates 
to  the  construction  of  vessels,  jetties, 
moles,  and  other  erections  of  that  de- 
scription.— Civil  engineering  relates  to 
the  forming  of  roads,  bridges,  and  rail- 
roads, the  construction  of  machinery 
for  all  purposes,  the  formation  of  canals, 
aqueducts,  harbours,  drainage  of  a  coun- 
try, &c. 
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EN'GINEMAN,  n.  A  man  who  manages 
the  engine,  as  in  steamers  and  steam- 
carriages. 

EN'GINERY,  n.  (en'ginry.)  The  act  of 
managing  engines  or  artillery. — 2.  En- 
gines in  general;  artillery;  instruments 
of  war. — 3.  Machination. 

ENGIRD',  v.  t.  [See  GIRD.]  To  sur- 
round; to  encircle;  to  encompass. 

ENGIRD'ED,!  pp.     Surrounded;  en- 

ENGIRT',        /  compassed. 

ENGIRD'ING,  ppr.  Encircling ;  sur- 
rounding. 

EN  GLAD',  v.  t.  To  make  glad;  to 
cause  to  rejoice. 

ENGLAIMED,f  a.     Furred  ;  clammy. 

KN'GLAND.     See  ENGLISH. 

ENGLISH,  a.  (ing'glish.)  [Sax.  Englisc, 
from  Engles,  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans who  settled  in  Britain,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  England.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  eng,  ing,  a 
meadow  or  plain,  a  level  country ;  Sax. 
ing;  Ice.  einge ;  Dan.  eng;  Goth,  winga; 
all  which  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as 
the  Sax.  wang,  icong,  a  plain,  and  to 
coincide  with  the  G.  cnge,  D.  eng,  W. 
ing,  strait,  narrow,  L.  ango,  from  the 
sense  of  pressing,  depression,  laying, 
which  gives  the  sense  of  level.  The 
English  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Ingeevones  of  Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ. 
2;  this  name  being  composed  of  ing,  a 
plain,  and  G.  wohnen,  D.  woonen,  to 
dwell.  The  Ingsevones  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  level  country.]  Belonging 
to  England,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

EN'GLISH,  n.  The  people  of  England. 
— 2.  The  language  of  England  or  of 
the  English  nation,  and  of  their  descen- 
dants in  India,  America,  and  other 
countries. 

EN'GLISH,  v.  t.  To  translate  into  the 
English  language. 

EN'GLISHED.pp.  Rendered  into  Eng- 
lish. 

EN'GLISHRY,t  n.  The  state  or  pri- 
vilege of  being  an  Englishman. 

ENGLOOM',  v.  t.     To  make  gloomy. 

ENGLUT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  engloutir;  L.  glu- 
tio.]  1.  To  swallow.— 2.  To  fill;  to  glut. 
[This  word  is  little  used.  See  GLUT.] 

ENGLUT'TED,  pp.    Glutted;  filled. 

ENGLUT'TING,  ppr.    Glutting. 

ENGOMPHO'SIS,  n.  [L.  from  »  and 
5-»"f  »t,  a  nail.]  That  species  of  articu- 
lation which  resembles  a  nail  driven 
into  wood;  as,  a  tooth  in  its  socket. 

ENCORE,  v.  t.  To  pierce;  to  gore. 
[See  GORE.] 

ENGORGE,  v.  t.  (engorj'.)  [Fr.  engor- 
ger,  from  gorge,  the  throat.]  To  swal- 
low; to  devour;  to  gorge;  properly,  to 
swallow  with  greediness,  or  in  large 
quantities. 

ENGORGE,  v.  i.  (engorj'.)  To  devour; 
to  feed  with  eagerness  or  voracity. 

ENGORG'ED,  pp.  Swallowed  with 
greediness,  or  in  large  draughts. 

ENGORGEMENT,  n.  (engorj'ment.) 
The  act  of  swallowing  greedily ;  a  de- 
vouring with  voracity. 

ENGORG'ING,  ppr.  Swallowing  with 
voracity. 

ENGOULE'E,  pp. 
[Fr.  engouler.]  In 
her.,  an  epithet  for 
crosses,  saltires,&c., 
when  their  extremi- 
ties enter  the  mouths 
of  lions,  leopards, 
&c. 

ENGRXFT>.«.  To          Engouta, 
ingraft, — which  see. 

ENGRAIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  engrller,  from 
grele,  gresle,  hail.]  In  her.,  to  varie- 


gate;  to  spot  as  with 

hail ;    to    indent    or 

make  ragged  at  the 

edges,  as  if  broken 

with  hail ;  to  indent 

in  curve  lines. 
ENGRAILED,      pp. 

Variegated;  spotted. 
ENGRAIL'MENT,n. 

The    ring     of    dots 

round  the  edge  of  a 

medal. 

ENGRAIN,  v.  t.  [from  grain.]  To  dye 
in  grain,  or  in  the  raw  material;  to  dye 
deep. 

ENGRAINED,  pp.  Dyed  in  the  grain ; 
as,  engrained  carpets. 

ENGRAINING,  ppr.  Dyeing  in  the 
grain. 

ENGRAP'PLE,  v.  t.  [from  grapple.] 
To  grapple ;  to  seize  and  hold;  to  close 
in  and  hold  fast.  [See  GRAPPLE,  which 
is  generally  used.] 

ENGRASP',  v.  t.  [from  grasp.]  To  seize 
with  a  clasping  hold ;  to  hold  fast  by 
inclosing  or  embracing ;  to  gripe.  [See 
GRASP,  which  is  generally  used.] 

ENGRAVE,  v.  t.  pret.  engraved;  pp.  en- 
graved or  engraven.  [Fr.  graver ;  W. 
cravu;  G.  graben ;  D.  graaven ;  Gr. 
•KXQOI.  See  GRAVE.]  Literally,  to 
scratch  or  scrape.  Hence,  1.  To  cut, 
as  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances, with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  cut 
figures,  letters,  or  devices,  on  stone  or 
metal ;  to  mark  by  incisions. 

Thou  Bhalt  engrave  the  two  stones  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel;  Ex. 
xxviii. 

2.  To  picture  or  represent  by  incisions. 
— 3.  To  imprint;  to  impress  deeply;  to 
infix.  Let  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
principles  of  morality  be  engraved  on 
the  mind  in  early  years. — i.f  To  bury ; 
to  deposit  in  the  grave;  to  inter;  to 
inhume. 

ENGRAVED,  \pp.  Cut  or  marked,  as 

ENGRAVEN, )  with  a  chisel  or  grav- 
er ;  imprinted ;  deeply  impressed. 

ENGRAVEMENT,  n.  Engraved  work ; 
act  of  engraving. 

ENGRAVER,  n.  One  who  engraves ;  a 
cutter  of  letters,  figures,  or  devices,  on 
stone,  metal,  or  wood ;  a  sculptor ;  a 
carver. 

ENGRAVERY,  n.  The  work  of  an  en- 
graver. [Lit.  us.] 

ENGRAVING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  mark- 
ing stones  or  metals,  with  a  chisel  or 
graver;  imprinting. 

ENGRAVING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  ex- 
ecuting designs  by  incisions  upon  any 
matter  or  substance,  but  particularly 
on  plates  of  metal,  blocks  of  wood, 
hard  stones,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  therefrom  impression*  or 
prints  upon  paper.  The  art  of  en- 
graving is  divided  into  various  bran- 
ches or  classes;  as  engraving  on  stones, 
for  seals,  signets,  &c.,  called  gem  sculp- 
ture; die  sinking  for  coins,  medals,  &c., 
called  medalluryy  ;  engraving  on  cop- 
per-plates after  various  manners,  as 
line  engraving,  etching ;  aquatinta  en- 
graving, or  engraving  with  aquafortis ; 
mezzotinto  engraving,  or  scraping,  stip- 
ple, dot,  or  chalk  engraving  ;  engraving 
on  wood  ;  engraving  on  steel ;  on  stone, 
called  lithography,  etching  on  glass,  &c. 
A  species  of  engraving  on  copper, 
called  the  medallic,  has  been  invented 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Its 
object  is  to  give  accurate  representa- 
tions of  medals,  coins,  and  bassUrilie- 
vi  of  a  'small  size.  Some  of  the  im- 
pressions are  exceedingly  accurate  and 
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beautiful,  and  appear  so  salient,  that 
we  can  hardly  convince  ourselves  at 
first  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  flat 
surface. — 2.  An  impression  taken  from 
an  engraved  work. 

ENGRIEVE,  v.  t.  To  grieve;  to  pain. 
See  GRIEVE.] 

ENGROSS,  v.  t.  [from  gross,  or  Fr. 
fjrossir,  engrossir,  grossoyer ;  Sp.  en- 
ijrosar.  See  GROSS.]  l.f  Primarily, 
to  make  thick  or  gross ;  to  thicken. — 
2,'f*  To  make  larger ;  to  increase  in 
bulk. — 3.  To  seize  in  the  gross ;  to  take 
the  whole;  as,  worldly  cares  engross 
the  attention  of  most  men,  but  neither 
business  nor  amusement  should  engross 
our  whole  time. — 4.  To  purchase,  with 
a  view  to  sell  again,  either  the  whole 
or  large  quantities  of  commodities  in 
market,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  by  enhancing  the  price.  En- 
grossing does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  any  commo- 
dity, but  such  quantities  as  to  raise 
the  price,  by  diminishing  the  supplies 
in  open  market,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  increased  demand. — 5.  To 
copy  in  a  large  hand ;  to  write  a  fair 
correct  copy  in  large  or  distinct,  legi- 
ble characters,  for  preservation  or 
duration ;  as  records  of  public  acts,  on 
paper  or  parchment. — 6.  To  take  or  as- 
sume in  undue  quantities  or  degrees ; 
as,  to  engross  power. 

ENGROSSED,  pp.  Made  thick ;  taken 
in  the  whole ;  purchased  in  large  quan- 
tities for  sale;  written  in  large,  fair 
characters. 

ENGROSSER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
takes  the  whole;  a  person  who  pur- 
chases the  whole  or  such  quantities  of 
articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the 
price. — 2.  One  who  copies  a  writing  in 
large,  fair  characters. 

ENGROSSING,  ppr.  Taking  the  whole; 
buying  commodities  in  such  quantities 
as  to  raise  the  price  in  the  market. — 2. 
Writing  correct  copies  in  large,  fair 
characters. 

ENGROSSMENT,  n.  The  act  of  en- 
grossing ;  the  act  of  taking  the  whole. 
2.  The  appropriation  of  things  in  the 
gross,  or  in  exorbitant  quantities ;  ex- 
orbitant acquisition. 

ENGUARD,  v.  t.  [See  GUAED.]  To 
guard ;  to  defend. 

ENGULF',  or  INGULF',  v.  t.  To  throw 
or  to  absorb  in  a  gulf. 

ENGULF'ED,  or  INGULF'ED,  pp. 
Absorbed  in  a  whirlpool,  or  in  a  deep 
abyss  or  gnlf. 

ENGUL'F'ING,  or  INGULF'ING,  ppr. 
Swallowing  up  in  a  gulf,  whirlpool,  or 

ENGULF'MENT,orINGULF'MENT, 
n.  An  absorption  in  a  gulf,  or  deep  cav- 
ern, or  vortex. 

ENHANCE,  i).  t.  (enhans'O  [Norm,  en- 
hauncer,  from  hauncer,  to  raise.  Qu. 
Norm,  enhance,  ham,  hauli,  high.]  1.  To 
raise;  to  lift;  applied  to  material  things 
by  Spenser,  but  this  application  is  entire- 
ly obsolete — 2.  To  raise  ;  to  advance ;  to 
heighten ;  applied  to  price  or  value.  Mrar 
enhances  the  price  of  provisions ;  it  en- 
hances rents  and  the  value  of  lands. — 
0.  To  raise;  applied  to  qualities,  quan- 
tity, pleasures,  enjoyments,  &c.  Plea- 
sure is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it.— 4.  To  increase ;  to  aggra- 
vate. The  guilt  of  a  crime  may  be 
enhanced  by  circumstances. 

ENHANCE,  v.  i.  (enhans'.)  To  be 
raised ;  to  swell ;  to  grow  larger.  A 
debt  enhances  rapidly  by  compound  In- 
terest. 
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ENHANCED,  pp.  Raised;  advanced;  j 
heightened;  increased.  In  her.,  any  or- 
dinary, as  a  fesse,  bend,  &c.,  when  re- 
moved from  its  proper  situation  and 
placed  higher  in  the  field,  is  said  to  be 
enhanced. 

ENHANCEMENT,  n.  Rise ;  increase  ; 
augmentation;  as,  the  enhancement  of 
value,  price,  enjoyment,  pleasure,  beau- 
ty.— 2.  Increase;  aggravation;  as,  the 
enhancement  of  evil,  grief,  punishment, 
guilt  or  crime. 

ENHANCKR,  n.  One  who  enhances; 
he  or  that  which  raises  price,  &c. 

ENHANCING,  ppr.  Raising;  increas- 
ing ;  augmenting;  aggravating. 

ENIIAR'BOUR,».  i.  To  dwell  in  or  in- 
habit. 

ENHARD'EN,  v.  t.  To  harden;  to  en- 
courage. 

ENHARMON'IC,  a.  [from  harmonic, 
harmony.]  In  music,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  such  pieces  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or 
smaller  intervals  than  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic.  The  enharmonic  is  the 
third  in  order  of  the  three  genera  of 
ancient  music.  [See  CHROMATIC  and 
DIATONIC.]  The  enharmonic  genus  of 
the  Greeks  was  distinguished  by  quar- 
ter tones,  while  the  modern  scale  ad- 
mits these  small  intervals  theoretically 
only,  not  practically,  except  by  a  fic- 
tion. Thus  C  sharp  and  D  flat,  are 
with  the  moderns  practically  the  same 
note,  at  least  on  keyed  instruments, 
though,  strictly,  the  former  is  J-J  of  the 
whole  string  sounding  C,  the  latter  •£$. 
The  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  intervals  is  called  an  enharmonic 
change,  and  a  change  of  key  so  effect- 
ed is  designated  by  the  term  enhar- 
monic modulation. 

ENIG'MA,  n.  [L.  eenigma;  Gr.  aem^/ta, 
from  «<.!«•«/*«/,  to  hint.]  A  dark  say- 
ing, in  which  some  known  thing  is  con- 
cealed tinder  obscure  language;  an  ob- 
scure question;  a  riddle.  A  question, 
saying,  or  painting,  containing  a  hid- 
den meaning,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
guessed. 

ENIGMAT'ie,       \  a.  Relating  to  or 

ENIGMATICAL,  f  containing  a  rid- 
dle; obscure;  darkly  expressed;  am- 
biguous.— 2.  Obscurely  conceived  or 
apprehended. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  adv.  In  an  ob- 
scure manner;  in  asense  different  from 
that  which  the  words  in  common  ac- 
ceptation imply. 

ENIG'MATIST,  n.  A  maker  or  dealer 
in  enigmas  and  riddles. 

ENIG'MATIZE,  v.  i.  To  utter  or  form 
enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

ENIGMATOG'RAPHY, )  n.  [Gr.«,,,,- 

ENIGMATOL'OCY,  f  ^,  and 
>««<?«,  or  AOJ-K.]  The  art  of  making 
riddles ;  or  the  art  of  solving  them. 

ENJAIL',  or  ENGAOL',  v.  t.  To  put 
into  jail ;  to  confine. 

ENJOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enjoindre;  en  and 
joindre,  to  join ;  It.  ingiugnere;  L.  injun- 
go;  in  andjungo.  See  JOIN.  We  observe 
that  the  primary  sense  of  join  is  to  set, 
extend,  or  lay  to,  to  throw  to  or  on ; 
otherwise  the  sense  of  order  or  com- 
mand could  not  spring  from  it.  To 
enjoin  is  to  set  or  lay  to  or  on.]  1.  To 
order  or  direct  with  urgency;  to  ad- 
monish or  instruct  with  authority;  to 
command.  Says  Johnson,  **  this  word 
is  more  authoritative  than  direct,  and 
less  imperious  than  command."  It  has 
the  force  of  pressing  admonition  with 
authority;  as,  a  parent  enjoins  on  his 
children  the  duty  of  obedience.  But 


it  has  also  the  sense  of  command  ;  as, 
the  duties  enjoined  by  God  in  the  mo- 
ral law. — 2.  In  taw,  to  forbid  judicial- 
ly ;  to  issue  or  direct  a  legal  injunc- 
tion to  stop  proceedings. 

This  is  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from 
disturbing  the  plaintiffs.  Kent. 

ENJOIN'ED,  pp.  Ordered;  directed; 
admonished  with  authority ;  command  - 
ed. 

ENJOIN'ER,  n.  One  who  enjoins. 

EN JOIN'ING, ppr.  Ordering;  direct- 
ing. 

ENJOIN'MENT,  n.  Direction;  com- 
mand; authoritative  admonition. 

EN  JOT',  e.  t.  [Fr.jouir;  Arm.  jouicza; 
It.  gioire.     See  JOT.]      1.  To  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure;  to  take  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction  in,  the  possession 
or  experience  of.     We  enjoy  the  dain- 
ties  of  a  feast,   the   conversation   of 
friends,  and  our  own  meditations. 
1  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony.  Addi*m. 

2.  To  possess  with  satisfaction;  to  take 
pleasure  or  delight  in  the  possession  of. 

Thou  shalt  beget  sons,  but  thou  shall  not 
enjoy  them  j  Dent,  xxviii. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satis- 
faction; to  have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a 
good  or  profitable  thing,  or  as  some- 
thing desirable.     We  enjoy  a  free  con- 
stitution and  inestimable  privileges. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy 
every  man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  ; 
Num.  xxxvi. 

The  land  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths;  Lev. 
xxvi. 

To  enjoy  one's  self,  is  to  feel  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  in  one's  own  mind,  or  to 
relish  the  pleasures  in  which  one  par- 
takes; to  be  happy. 

ENJOY',  e.  i.  To  live  in  happiness. 
[  Unusual.} 

ENJOY'ABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  en- 
joyed. 

ENJOY'ED.pp.  Perceived  with  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction ;  possessed  or  used 
with  pleasure;  occupied  with  content. 

ENJOY'ER,  n.  One  who  enjoys. 

ENJOY'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  with  plea- 
sure; possessing  with  satisfaction. 

ENJOY'MENT,  n  Pleasure;  satisfac- 
tion ;  agreeable  sensations ;  fruition — 
2.  Possession  with  satisfaction;  occu- 
pancy of  any  thing  good  or  desirable ; 
as,  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate ;  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

EN'KINDLE,  v.  t.  [from  kindle.]  To 
kindle ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to  enflame ;  as, 
to  enkindle  sparks  into  a  flame.  In 
this  literal  sense,  kindle  is  generally 
used. — 2.  To  excite ;  to  rouse  into  ac- 
tion; to  inflame;  as,  to  enkindle  the 
passions  into  a  flame ;  to  enkindle  zeal ; 
to  enkindle  war  or  discord,  or  the  flames 
of  war. 

ENKIN'DLED,  pp.  Set  on  fire;  en- 
flamed;  roused  into  action;  excited. 

ENKIN'DLING,  ppr.  Setting  on  fire ; 
inflaming;  rousing;  exciting. 

ENLARD,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  lard  or 
grease;  to  baste. 

ENLARDED,  pp.  Basted  with  lard. 

ENLARDING,  ppr.  Greasing. 

ENLARGE,  c.  t.  (enlarj.)  [from  large.] 
To  make  greater  in  quantity  ordimen 
sions  ;  to  extend  in  limits,  breadth,  or 
size;  to  expand  in  bulk.  Every  man 
desires  to  enlarge  his  possessions;  the 
prince,  his  dominion;  and  the  land- 
holder, his  farm.  The  body  is  enlarged 
by  nutrition,  and  a  good  man  rejoices 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  benevo- 
lence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth.  Gen.  ix. 
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2.  To  dilate;  to  expand;  as  with  juy 
or  love. 

O,  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  to 
you.  our  heart  is  pnhrfffd.  St.  Paul. 

3.  To  expand  ;  to  make  more  compre- 
hensive.    Science  enlarges  the  mind. — 

4.  To  increase  in  appearance;  to  mag- 
nify to  the  eye;  as  by  a  glass — 5.  To 
set  at  liberty;  to  release  from  confine- 
ment or  pressure. — 6.  To  extend  in  a 
discourse  ;  to  diffuse  in  eloquence. 

They  enlarged  themselves  on  the  subject. 
Cl'trendon. 

In  this  application,  the  word  is  gener- 
ally intransitive. — 7.  To  augment;  to 
increase;  to  make  large  or  larger,  in  a 
general  sense ;  a  word  of  general  ap- 
plication.—  To  enlarge  the  heart,  may 
signify  to  open  and  expand  in  good  will ; 
to  make  free,  liberal,  and  charitable. 

ENLARGE,  v.  i.  (enlarj.)  To  grow 
large  or  larger;  to  extend;  to  dilate; 
to  expand.  A  plant  enlarges  by 
growth ;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good 
management ;  a  volume  of  air  enlarges 
by  rarefaction. — 2.  To  be  diffuse  in 
speaking  or  writing ;  to  expatiate.  I 
might  enlarge  on  this  topic. — 3.  To  ex- 
aggerate. 

ENLARGED,  pp.  Increased  in  bulk; 
extended  in  dimensions ;  expanded ; 
dilated ;  augmented ;  released  from 
confinement  or  strjiits. 

ENLARGEDLY,  adv.  With  enlarge- 
ment. 

ENLARGEMENT,  n.  Increase  of  size 
or  bulk,  real  or  apparent;  extension 
of  dimensions  or  limits ;  augmentation ; 
dilatation;  expansion.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  bulk  may  be  by  accretion  or 
addition;  of  dimensions,  by  spreading, 
or  by  additions  to  length  and  breadth; 
of  a  sum  or  amount,  by  addition,  col- 
lection, or  accumulation. — 2.  Expan- 
sion or  extension,  applied  to  the  mind, 
to  knowledge,  or  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  by  which  the  mind  compre- 
hends a  wider  range  of  ideas  or  thought. 
— 3.  Expansion  of  the  heart,  by  which 
it  becomes  more  benevolent  and  char- 
itable.— 4.  Release  from  confinement, 
servitude,  distress,  or  straits;  Esth.  iv. 
— 5.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing ; 
an  expatiating  on  a  particular  subject; 
a  wide  range  of  discourse  or  argument. 

ENLARGER,  n.  He  or  that  which  en- 
larges, increases,  extends,  or  expands* 
an  amplifier. 

ENLARGING, ppr.  Increasing  in  bulk; 
extending  in  dimensions;  expanding; 
making  free  or  liberal ;  speaking  dif- 
fusively. 

ENLARGING,  n.  Enlargement. 

ENLIGHT,  v.  t.  (enlite.)  To  illumin- 
ate; to  enlighten.  [See  ENLIGHTEN. 
Enlight  is  rarely  used.] 

ENLIGHTEN,  v.  t.  (enli'tn.)  [from 
light;  Sax.  enlihtan,  onlihtan.]  1.  To 
make  light ;  to  shed  light  on  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  light;  to  illuminate;  as,  the 
sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world  ;  Pa. 
xcvii. 

2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision ; 
to  enable  to  see  more  clearly. 

Jonathan's   eyes  . . .  were    enlightened  ; 
I  Sara.  xiv. 

3.  To  give  light  to;   to  give   clearer 
views;  to  illuminate;   to  instruct;  to 
enable  to  see  or  comprehend  truth ;  as, 
to  enlighten  the  mind  or  understanding. 
—4.   To  illuminate  with  divine  know- 
ledge, or  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Those    who    were    once    enlightened ; 
Hi-b.  vi. 
ENLIGHTENED,  pp.  Rendered  light; 
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illuminated;  instructed;  informed ;  fur- 
nished with  clear  views. 
ENLIGHTENER,  n.  One  who  illumin- 
ates; he  or  that  which  communicates 
light  to  the  eye,  or  clear  views  to  the 
mind. 

ENLIGHTENING,  ppr.  Illuminating; 
giving  light  to;  instructing. 
ENLIGHTENMENT,  n.    Act    of  en- 
lightening; state  of  being  enlightened, 
or  instructed. 
F.NLINK',  v.  (.  [from  link.]     To  chain 

to  ;  to  connect. 

E.VLIST',  ii.  t.  [See  LIST.]  To  enrol; 
ro  register  ;  to  enter  a  name  on  a  list. 
— 2.  To  engage  in  public  service,  by  en- 
tering the  name  in  a  register ;  as,  an 
officer  enlists  men. 

ENLIST',  v.  i.  To  engage  in  public  ser- 
vice voluntarily,  by  subscribing  articles, 
or  enrolling  one's  name. 
ENLIST'ED,  pp.  Enrolled  for  service, 
chiefly  military. 

ENLIST'lNG.Mir.  Enrolling  for  ser- 
vice. 

ENLIST'ING,  n.  The  act  of  entering 
voluntarily  into  the  military  service  of 
the  state;  the  act  of  engaging  men  to 
enter  into  military  service. 
ENLIST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  enlist- 
ing ;  the  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is 
bound. 

ENLIVE.t  v.  t.  To  animate. 
ENLIVEN,  v.  t.  (enli'vn.)  [from  life, 
live  ]  Literally,  to  give  life.  Hence, 
1.  To  give  action  or  motion  to;  to 
make  vigorous  or  active;  to  excite  ;  as, 
fresh  fuel  enlivens  a.  fire. — 2.  To  give 
spirit  or  vivacity  to;  to  animate;  to 
make  sprightly.  Social  mirth  and 
good  humour  enliven  company ;  they 
enliven  the  dull  and  gloomy. — 3.  To 
make  cheerful,  gay,  or  joyous. 
ENLIVENED,  pp.  Made  more  active ; 
excited;  animated;  made  cheerful  or 
gay. 

ENLIVENER,  n.  He  or  that  which  en- 
livens or  animates;  he  or  that  which 
invigorates. 

ENLIVENING,  ppr.  Giving  life,  spirit, 
or  animation; inspiriting;  invigorating; 
making  vivacious,  sprightly,  or  cheerful. 
ENLU'MINE,  t>.  (.  To  illumine;  to  en- 
lighten.    [See  the  latter  words.] 
ENMAN'CHE,     pp. 
[from      manche,     a 
sleeve.]     In  her.,  an 
epithet          applied, 
when  the  chief  has 
lines    drawn     from 
the    centre    of   the 
upper   edge  to    the 
sides,  to  about  half 
the  breadth   of  the        Enmtnche. 
chief,  as  if  it  had  sleeves  upon  it. 
ENMXll'BLE,  v.  t.  To  make  hard  as 
marble;  to  harden. 
ENMAR'BLED,  pp.  Hardened. 
ENMAK'BLING,  ppr.    Making    hard 
like  marble. 
En  masse.     [Fr.]     In  the  mass  or  whole 
body. 

ENMESH',  v.  t.  [from  mesh.]     To  net 
to  entangle ;  to  entrap. 
EN'MITY,   n.    [Fr.    inimilie  ;    in  anc 
amitie,  friendship,  amity.    See  ENEMY. 
1.    The   quality  of  being  an    enemy 
the  opposite   of  friendship ;   ill  will 
hatred ;  unfriendly  dispositions  ;  mal- 
evolence.     It    expresses    more    than 
aversion  and  less  than  malice,  and  dif- 
fers from   displeasure  in   denoting   a 
fixed  or  rooted  hatred,  whereas  dis 
pleasure  is  more  transient. 

I  u  ill  put  enmity  between  thee  and  th 
woman ;  Gen.  ill. 


The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ; 
Rom.  viii. 
2.  A  state  of  opposition. 

The  friendship  of  the  world   is  enmity 
with  God ;  James  iv. 

ENMOSS'ED,  a.  Covered  with  moss. 

ENNIOACONTAHE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr. 
tnuwnm  and  {>(».]  Having  ninety 
faces. 

EN'NEAGON,  n.  [Gr.  i»n,  nine,  and 
j.«.<«.  an  angle.]  In  t/eom.,  a  polygon 
or  figure  with  nine  sides  or  nine  angles. 
iNNEAN'DER,  n.  [Gr.  i»i«,  nine,  and 
«.„-,  a  male.]  In  hot.,  a  plant  having 
nine  stamens. 

ENNEAND'RIA,  n.  The  ninth  class  of 
the  Linmean  system  of  botany,  com- 
prehending such  plants  as  have  her- 


Ennean.lria  (T  «uru«  nohilU). 

maphrodite  flowers  with  nine  stamens. 

There  is  only  one  British  plant  in  the 
class,  Butomus  umbellatus. 
ENNEAN'DRIAN,     or     ENNEAN'- 

DROUS,  a.  Having  nine  stamens. 
ENNEAPET'ALOUS,   a.     [Gr.    «««, 

nine,  and  »IT«XO.,  a  leaf.]     Having  nine 

petals  or  flower-leaves. 
ENNEAT'I€AL,  a.   [Gr.  mm,  nine.] 

Enneatical  days,  are  every  ninth  day 

of  a  disease. — Enneatical  years,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 
ENNEW'.t  v.  t.  To  make  new. 
ENNO'BLE,   v.  t.   [Fr.   ennoblir.     See 

NOBLE.]     1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise 

to  nobility ;  as,  to  ennoble  a  commoner. 

—  2.  To  dignify ;  to  exalt ;  to  aggran- 
dize ;  to  elevate  in  degree,  qualities,  or 
excellence. 

What    can  ennoble    sots,   or  slaves,  or 
cowards "  Pope. 

3.  To  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

ENNO'BLED,  pp.  Raised  to  the  rank 
of  nobility ;  dignified ;  exalted  in  rank, 
excellence,  or  value. 

ENNO'BLEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
vancing to  nobility. — 2.  Exaltation  ; 
elevation  in  degree  or  excellence. 

ENNO'BLING,  ppr.  Advancing  to  the 
rank  of  a  nobleman;  exalting;  digni- 
fying. 

ENNUI,  n.  (anwe"e.)  [Fr.  weariness;  It. 
noia,  whence  noiare,  annoiare,  to  tire, 
to  vex,  Fr.  ennuyer.]  Weariness ;  hea- 
viness ;  lassitude  of  fastidiousness. 

ENODA'TION,  n.  [L.  enodatiu,  from 
enodo,  to  clear  from  knots ;  e  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  1.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying. 
— 2.  Solution  of  a  difficulty.  [Lit.  us.] 

ENODE,  a.  [L.  enodis ;  e  and  nodus, 
knot]  In  hot.,  destitute  of  knots  or 
joints;  knotless. 

ENODE,  v.  t.  [L.  enodo,  e  and  nodus,  a 
knot.]  To  clear  of  knots;  to  make 
clear. 

ENODED,  pp.  Cleared  of  knots. 

ENODING,  ppr.  Making  clear  of  knots. 
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ENOM'OTARCH,  n.  The  commander 
of  an  enomoty. 

ENOM'OTY,  n.  [Gr.  i»u»»»:  i.  and 
•U..UU.,,  to  swear.]  In  Lacedemon,  an- 
ciently, a  body  of  soldiers  bound  by  a 
solemn  oath,  supposed  to  be  thirty-two ; 
but  the  precise  number  is  uncertain. 

EXORM',  a.  \Not  us.    See  EVOBMOITS.] 

ENOR'MITY,  n.  [L.  em.rmitus.  See 
ENORMOUS.]  1.  Literally,  the  trans- 
gression of  a  rule,  or  deviation  from 
right.  Hence,  any  wrong,  irregular, 
vicious,  or  sinful  act,  either  in  govern- 
ment or  morals. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  enormitiet  of  the 
government.  Sfienier. 

This  law  will  not  restrain  the  enormity. 

Hmker. 

2.  Atrocious  crime ;  flagitious  villany  ; 
a  crime  which  exceeds  the  common 
measure. — 3.  Atrociousness;  excessive 
degree  of  crime  or  guilt.  Punishment 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  enormity 
of  the  crime. 

ENOR'MOUS,  a.  [L.  enormis;  e  and 
norma,  a  rule.]  1.  Going  beyond  the 
usual  measure  or  rule. 

Enormoui  in  their  gait.  Miltrm. 

2.  Excursive;  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
regular  figure. 

The  enormnut  part  of  the  light  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  every  lucid  point.      Newton. 

3.  Great  beyond  the  common  measure; 
excessive;  as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt. 
— 4.  Exceeding,  in  bulk  or  height,  the 
common    measure ;    as,    an    enormous 
form  ;  a  man  of  enormous  size. — 5.  Ir- 
regular;   confused;    disordered;    un- 
usual. 

ENOR'MOUSLY,  adv.  Excessively; 
beyond  measure;  as,  an  opinion  enor- 
mously absurd. 

ENOR'MOUSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  enormous  or  excessive;  great- 
ness beyond  measure. 
ENOUGH',  a.  (enuf.)  [Sax.  aeaoy, 
genoh;  G.  genug,  gnug ;  Sax.  genogan; 
to  multiply ;  G.  geniigen,  to  satisfy  ;  D. 
genoegen,  to  satisfy,  please,  content. 
The  Swedes  and  Danes  drop  the  prefix, 
as  the  Danes  do  in  nagger,  to  gnaw. 
This  word  may  be  the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 
Sam.  and  Eth.  rv.j,  nuach,  to  rest,  to 
be  quiet,  or  satisfied.]  That  satisfies 
desire,  or  gives  content ;  that  may 
answer  the  purpose ;  that  is  adequate 
to  the  wants. 

She  said,  We  have  straw  and  provender 
enough  ;  Gen.  xxiv. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  fatlier 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare ;  Luke  xv. 

Note.  This  word,  in  vnlgar  language, 
is  sometimes  placed  before  its  noun, 
like  most  other  adjectives.  But  in 
elegant  discourse  or  composition,  it 
always  follows  the  noun,  to  which 
it  refers;  as,  bread  enough;  money 
enough. 

ENOUGH',  n.  (enuf'.)  A  sufficiency  ; 
a  quantity  of  a  thing  which  satisfies 
desire,  or  is  adequate  to  the  wants. 
We  have  enough  of  this  sort  of  cloth. 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  mybrother; 
Gen.  xxxiii. 

Israel  said.  It  is  enough ;  Joseph  is  yet 
alive ;  Gen.  xlv. 

2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers 
or  abilities.  He  had  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  himself. 
ENOUGH',  adv.  (enuf.)  Sufficiently  ; 
in  a  quantity  or  degree  that  satisfies, 
or  is  equal  to  the  desires  or  wants. 

The  land,  behold,  it  is  liirge  enough  lor 
them  ;  Gen.  xxxiv. 

Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  In  this  mount ; 
Deut.  i. 
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2.  Fully ;  quite ;  denoting  a  slight  aug- 
mentation of  the  positive  degree.  lie 
is  ready  enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 
It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions  of  different  men  re- 
specting the  same  thing 3.  Sometimes 

it  denotes  diminution,  delicately  ex- 
pressing rather  less  than  is  desired; 
such  a  quantity  or  degree  as  commands 
acquiescence,  rather  than  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  as,  the  song  or  the  performance 
is  well  enough. — i.  An  exclamation 
denoting  sufficiency :  Enough,  enough, 
I'll  hear  no  more. 

ENOUNCE,  t>.«.  (enonns'.)  [Fr.enoncer; 
L.  enuncio ;  e  and  nuncio,  to  declare.] 
To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  declare. 
[Lit.  us.] 

ENOUN'CED,  pp.  Uttered;  pro- 
nounced. 

ENOUN'CING,  ppr.  Uttering;  pro- 
nouncing. 

ENOUNCE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  enounc- 
ing. 

ENOW,  the  old  plural  of  enough,  is 
nearly  obsolete. 

En  passant,  (ang  passang7.)  [Fr.]  In 
passing ;  by  the  way. 

ENQUICK'EN.t  B.  t.  To  quicken;  to 
make  alive. 

ENQUIRE,  more  properly  Inquire— 
which  see  and  its  derivatives. 

ENRACE,t  o.  t.  To  implant. 

ENRAGE,  B.  t.  [Fr.  enrager.  See  RAOF..] 
To  excite  rage  in;  to  exasperate;  to 
provoke  to  fury  or  madness;  to  make 
furious. 

ENRAGED,  pp.  Made  furious;  exas- 
perated ;  provoked  to  madness. 

ENRAGING,  ppr.  Exasperating;  pro- 
voking to  madness. 

ENRANGE,f  v.  t.  To  put  in  order ;  to 
rove  over. 

ENRANK',  t).  t.  To  place  in  ranks  or 
order. 

ENRANK'ED,  pp.  Placed  in  a  rank  or 
in  ranks. 

ENRANK'ING.ppr.  Placing  in  a  rank. 

ENRAPT',  a.  Thrown  into  an  ecstasy. 

ENRAP'TURE,  v.  t.  [from  rapture.] 
To  transport  with  pleasure;  to  delight 
beyond  measure. — Enrapt,  in  a  like 
sense,  is  little  used,  and  is  hardly  legi- 
timate. 

ENRAP'TURED.pp.  Transported  with 
pleasure ;  highly  delighted. 

ENRAP'TURING,  ppr.  Transporting 
with  pleasure  ;  highly  delighting. 

ENRAV'ISH,  t>.  (.  [from  ravish.]  To 
throw  into  ecstasy;  to  transport  with 
delight ;  to  enrapture. 

ENRAV'ISHED,  pp.  Transported  with 
delight  or  pleasure ;  enraptured. 

ENRAV'ISHING,  ppr.  Throwing  into 
ecstasy ;  highly  delighting. 

ENRAV'ISHMENT,  n.  Ecstasy  of  de- 
light ;  rapture. 

ENREG'ISTER,  ti.  t.  [Fr.  enregistrer] 
To  register ;  to  enrol  or  record. 

ENREG'ISTERED,  pp.  Entered  in  a 
roll. 

ENREG'ISTERING,  ppr  Enrolling; 
recording. 

ENRHECM.t  t!.  i.  [Fr.  enrhumer.]  To 
have  rheum  through  cold. 

ENRICH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enrichir,  from  riche, 
rich.]  1.  To  make  rich,  wealthy,  or 
opulent;  to  supply  with  abundant  pro- 
perty. Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  enrich  a  nation.  War 
and  plunder  seldom  enrich,  more  gen-  < 
erally  they  impoverish  a  country. — 2. 
To  fertilize;  to  supply  with  the  nutri- 
ment of  plants  and  render  productive ; 
as,  to  enrich  land  by  manures  or  irri- 
gation.— 3.  To  store;  to  supply  with 


an  abundance  of  any  thing  desirable ; 
as,  to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowledge, 
science,  or  useful  observations. — 1.  To 
supply  with  any  thing  splendid  or  or- 
namental; as,  to  enrich  a  painting  with 
elegant  drapery  ;  to  enrich  a  poem  or 
oration  with  striking  metaphors  or 
images;  to  enrich  a  garden  with  flowers 
or  shrubbery. 

ENHICH'ED,pp.  Made  rich  or  wealthy ; 
fertilized ;  supplied  with  that  which  is 
desirable,  useful,  or  ornamental. 

ENRICH'EK,  n.  One  that  enriches. 

ENRICH'ING,  ppr.  Making  opulent; 
fertilizing;  supplying  with  what  is 
splendid,  useful,  or  ornamental. 

ENRIOH'MENT,  n.  Augmentation  of 
wealth;  amplification;  improvement; 
the  addition  of  fertility  or  ornament. 

ENRIDGE,  v.  t.  (enrij'.)  To  form  into 
ridges. 

ENRING',  v.  t.  To  encircle;  to  bind. 

ENRI'PEN,  v.  t.  To  ripen;  to  bring  to 
perfection. 

ENRIVE,  v.  t.  To  rive;  to  cleave. 

ENROBE,  v.  t.  [from  robe.]  To  clothe 
with  rich  attire ;  to  attire ;  to  invest. 

ENROBED,  pp.  Attired;  invested. 

ENROBING,  ppr.  Investing;  attiring. 

ENROL,  «.  I  [Fr.  enrdler,  from  role, 
rolle,  a  roll  or  register.]  1.  To  write 
in  a  roll  or  register;  to  insert  a  name 
or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue ;  as,  men 
are  enrolled  for  service. — '1.  To  record ; 
to  insert  in  records;  to  leave  in  writ- 
ing.— 3,f  To  wrap;  to  involve. 

ENROLLED,  pp.  Inserted  in  a  roll  or 
register;  recorded. 

ENROLLER,  n.  He  that  enrols  or  re- 
gisters. 

ENROLLING,  ppr.  Inserting  in  a  re- 
gister; recording. 

ENROLMENT,  n.  A.  register ;  a  record ; 
a  writing  in  which  any  thing  is  recorded. 
— 2.  The  act  of  enrolling. — 3.  In  law, 
the  registering,  recording,  or  entering  a 
deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  acknow- 
ledgment, &c.,  in  the  Chancery ;  or  any 
other  of  the  superior,  or  inferior  courts, 
being  a  court  of  record. 

ENROOT',  v.  t.  [from  root.]  To  fix 
by  the  root ;  to  fix  fast ;  to  implant  deep. 

ENROOT'ED,  pp.  Fixed  by  the  root ; 
planted  or  fixed  deep. 

ENROOT'ING,  ppr.  Fixing  by  the 
root;  planting  deep. 

ENROUND'.f  ».  t.  To  environ ;  to  sur- 
round ;  to  inclose. 

ENS,  n.  [L.  ens,  part,  present  of  esse,  to 
be.]  Entity ;  being ;  existence.  Among 
the  old  chemists,  the  power,  virtue,  or 
efficacy,  which  certain  substances  exert 
on  our  bodies ;  or  the  things  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  all  the  qualities  or 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  they  are 
drawn  from,  in  little  room.  [Lit.  us] 

ENSAFE.t  v.  t.  To  render  safe. 

ENSAM'PLE,  n.  [Irregularly  formed 
from  example  or  sample,  It.  esempio,  L. 
cxemplum.]  An  example;  a  pattern  or 
model  for  imitation. 

Being  emamplet  to  the  flock  ;   1  Peter  v. 

ENSAM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  exemplify;  to 
show  by  example.  This  word  is  sel- 
dom used,  either  as  a  noun  or  a  verb. 
[See  EXAMPLE.] 

ENSAN'GUINE.B.f.  [L.sanguis, blood; 
Eng.  sanguine]  To  stain  or  cover 
with  blood;  to  smear  with  gore;  as, 
an  ensanguined  field. 

ENSAN'GUINED,  pp.  Suffused  or 
stained  with  blood. 

EN'SATE,  a.  [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  Hav- 
ing sword-shaped  leaves;  uniform. 

ENSCHED'ULE,  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a 
schedule.  [See  SCHEDULE.] 


ENSIGN 

ENSCONCE,  v.  t.   (enscons'.)     [from 

sconce]     To  cover,  or  shelter,  as  with 

a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect;  to  secure. 

I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Slink. 

ENSCON'CED,  pp.  Covered,  or  shel- 
tered, as  by  a  sconce  or  fort ;  protected ; 
secured. 

ENSeON'CING,  ppr.  Covering,  or 
sheltering,  as  by  a  fort. 

ENSEAL,  B.  t.  [from  seal.]  To  seal; 
to  fix  a  seal  on;  to  impress. 

ENSfiALED,pp.  Impressed  with  a  seal. 

ENSEALING,  ppr.  Sealing;  affixing  a 
seal  to. 

ENSEALING,  n.  The  act  of  affixing  a 
seal  to. 

ENSEAM,  v.  t.  [from  seam.]  To  sew 
up;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  or  juncture 
of  needle-work. 

ENSEAMED,  pp.  Sewed  up. 

ENS£AMED,f  a.  Greasy. 

ENSEAMING,  ppr.  Sewing  up. 

ENSEAR,  B.  t.  [from  sear.]  To  sear ; 
to  cauterize ;  to  close  or  stop  by  burn- 
ing to  hardness. 

ENSEARCH'.f  "•  '•  (enserch'.)  To 
search  for ;  to  try  to  find. 

ENSKARED,  pp.  Seared  to  hardness. 

ENSEARING.ppr.  Searing  to  hardness. 

ENSEM'BLE,  n.  (angsomble.)  [Fr.] 
One  with  another;  together.  The 
whole  so  taken  that  each  part  is  con- 
sidered only  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
— 2.  In  the  fine  arts,  it  is  used  to  de- 
note the  general  effect  of  a  whole  work. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  ensemble  of  a 
picture  when  we  consider  the  effect  of 
the  whole  representation  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  A  thing  may  be 
excellent  in  its  parts,  as,  for  instance, 
a  comedy,  if  the  different  characters 
are  well  drawn ;  yet  it  may  be  deficient 
in  its  ensemble ;  that  is,  as  a  whole. — 
3.  In  music,  a  composition  of  several 
voices,  in  which  the  chief  voices  are 
independent  of  each  other ;  as,  •  the 
quintetts  and  finales  in  operas  and 
oratorios. 

ENSHIELD,  v.  I.  [from  thield.]  To 
shield ;  to  cover ;  to  protect. 

KNSHIELDED,  pp.  Protected. 

!iNSHIELDING,ppr.  Covering  with  a 
shield. 

KNSHRTNE,  e.  *.  [from  shrine.]  To 
inclose  in  a  shrine  or  chest ;  to  deposit 
for  safe-keeping  in  a  cabinet. 

ENSHRINED,  pp.  Enclosed  or  pre- 
served in  a  shrine  or  chest. — 2.  En- 
closed; placed  as  in  a  shrine. 

Wisdom  ernhr'med  in  beauty.       Percival. 

ENSHRINING,  ppr.  Enclosing  in  a 
shrine  or  cabinet. 

ENSHROUD'ED,  a.  Covered  with  a 
shroud. 

ENSIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  ensis,  sword, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carry- 
ing a  sword. 

EN'SIFORM.a.  [L. 
ensiformis ;     ensis, 
sword,  and  forma, 
form.]    Having  the 
shape  of  a  sword 
as,  the  ensiform  or 
xiphoid    cartilage 
an  ensiform  leaf. 
EN'SIGN,    n.    (en- 
sine.)  [Fr.enseiyne; 
L,  insi'jne,  insignia, 
from  signum,  a  mark 
impressed,  a  sign] 
1.  The  flag  or  banner  of  a  military 
band ;  a  banner  of  colours ;  a  standard ; 
a  figured  cloth  or  piece  of  silk,  attached 
to   a  staff,  and  usually  with  figures, 
colours  or  arms  thereon,  borne  by  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  company,  troop, 
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or  other  band. —  2.  Any  signal  to  as- 
semble or  to  give  notice. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations ; 
In.  v. 

Ye  shall  be  left  as  an  entign  on  a  hill ; 
Is.  xxx. 

3.  A  badge ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank, 
or  office ;  as,  ensigns  of  power  or  vir- 
tue.— 4.  The  officer  who  carries  the 
flag  or  colours,  being  the  lowest  com- 
missioned officer  in  a  company  of  in- 
fantry— 5.  Naval  ensign,  is  a  large 
banner  hoisted  on  a  staff  and  carried 
over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a  ship;  used 
to  distinguish  ships  of  different  nations, 
or  to  characterize  different  squadrons 
of  the  same  navy. 

EN'SIGN-BEARER,  n.  He  that  carries 
the  flag;  an  ensign. 

EN'SIGNCY,  n.  The  rank,  office,  or 
commission  of  an  ensign. 

EN'SIGNED,  pp.  Jn  her.,  crowns,  co- 
ronets, and  other 
things  borne  on  or 
over  charges  are  said 
to  be  ensigned  with 
such  ornament;  as, 
the  heart  in  the  arms 
of  Douglas  is  en- 
signed  with  a  royal 
crown;  that  is,  with 
a  crown  borne  on 
the  top  of  it. 

ENSKIED,t  a.  Placed  in  heaven ;  made 
immortal. 

ENSLAVE,  ti.  t.  [from  slave.]  To  re- 
duce to  slavery  or  bondage ;  to  deprive 
of  liberty  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
master.  Barbarous  nations  enslave  their 
prisoners  of  war,  but  civilized  men 
barbarously  and  wickedly  purchase 

men  to  enslave  them 2.  To  reduce  to 

servitude  or  subjection.  Men  often 
suffer  their  passions  and  appetites  to 
enslave  them.  They  are  enslaved  to 
lust,  to  anger,  to  intemperance,  to 
avarice. 

ENSLAVED,  pp.  Reduced  to  slavery 
or  subjection. 

ENSLAVEDNESS,  n.  State  of  being 
enslaved. 

ENSLAVEMENT,  n.  The  state  of  being 
enslaved ;  slavery ;  bondage ;  servitude. 

ENSLAVER,  n.  He  who  reduces  another 
to  bondage. 

ENSLAVING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  bond- 
age ;  depriving  of  liberty. 

ENSNARE.     See  INSNARE. 

ENSKXRL',  v.  t.  To  entangle. 

ENSNARL'ED,  pp.  Entangled. 

ENSNARL'ING,  ppr.  Entangling. 

ENSO'BER,  v.  t.  [from  sober.]  To 
make  sober. 

ENSO'BERED,  pp.  Made  sober. 

ENSO'BERING,  ppr.  Making  sober. 

ENSPHERE,  or  IN  SPHERE,  v.t.  [from 
sphere.]  To  place  in  a  sphere.— 2.  To 
make  into  a  sphere. 

ENSPHERED,  or  IN  SPHERED,  pp. 
Placed  in  a  sphere. 

ENSPHERING,  or  INSPHERING, 
ppr.  Placing  in  a  sphere. 

ENSTAMP',  t>.  t.   [from  stamp.]     To 
impress  as  with  a  stamp;  to  impress 
deeply. 
God  enttamped  his  image  on  man.  EnfiM. 

ENSTAMP'ED,  pp.  Impressed  deeply. 

ENSTAMP'ING.  ppr.  Impressing 
deeply. 

ENSTYLE,  v.  I.  To  style;  to  name;  to 
call.  [Lit.  us.] 

ENSCE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ensuivre;  It  seguire; 
L.  sequor,  to  follow.  See  SEEK.]  To 
follow;  to  pursue. 

Seek  peace,  and  eruue  it ;  1  Peter  iii. 
[In  this  sense,  it  it  obsolete.] 


ENSCE,  v.  i.  To  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  premises ;  as,  from  these  facts 
or  this  evidence,  the  argument  will 
ensue — 2.  To  follow  in  a  train  of  events 
or  course  of  time ;  to  succeed;  to  come 
after.  He  spoke,  and  silence  ensued. 
\Ve  say,  the  ensuing  age  or  years ;  the 
ensuing  events. 

ENSURING,  ppr.  Following  as  a  conse- 
quence; succeeding.— 2.  Next  follow- 
ing; as,  the  ensuing  year. 

ENSORE,  and  its  derivatives.  See  IN- 
SURE. 

ENSWEEP',  v  t.  To  sweep  over;  to 
pass  over  rapidly. 

ENSWEEP'ING,  ppr.  Sweeping  over. 

ENSWEPT-,  pp.  Swept  over. 

ENTAB'LATDRE,  )  n.   [Sp.   entabla. 

ENTAB'LEMENT,  (  mento;  Fr.  en- 
tablement; Sp.  entablar,  to  cover  with 


boards,  from  L.  tabula,  a  board  or  ta- 
ble.] That  part  of  an  order  which 
lies  upon  the  abaci  of  the  columns.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  divisions, 
the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cor- 
nice. In  large  buildings,  projections 
similar  to  entablatures  are  often  car- 
ried round  the  whole  edifice,  or  along 
the  front  only.  These  projections  are 
also  termed  entablatures.  In  this  sense, 
the  term  is  applied  by  engineers  to  si- 
milar parts  of  the  framing  of  machin- 
ery, wherein  architectural  designs  are 
introduced. 

ENTACK'LE.f  v.  t.  To  supply  with 
tackle. 

ENTAIL,  n.  [Fr.  entailler,  to  cut,  from 
tailler,  It.  tagliare,  id.  Feudum  talli- 
atum,  a  fee  entailed,  abridged,  curtail- 
ed, limited.]  1  An  estate  or  fee  en- 
tailed, or  limited  in  descent  to  a  par- 
ticular heir  or  heirs.  Estates-tail  are 
general,  as  when  lands  and  tenements 
are  given  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  begotten ;  or  special,  as  when 
lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a  parti- 
cular wife. — 2.  Rule  of  descent  settled 
for  an  estate. 

ENTAIL,  v.  t.  To  settle  the  descent  of 
lands  and  tenements,  by  gift  to  a  man 
and  to  certain  heirs  specified,  so  that 
neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent 
possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it ; 
as,  to  entail  a  manor  to  A.  B.  and  to 
his  eldest  son,  or  to  his  heirs  of  his 
body  begotten,  or  to  his  heirs  by  a  par- 
ticular wife. — 2.  To  fix  unalienably  on 
a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a  person  and 
his  descendants.  By  the  original  apos- 
tasy, misery  is  entailed  on  mankind. 
The  intemperate  often  entail  infirmi- 
ties, diseases,  and  ruin  on  their  chil- 
dren.—3.f  [from  the  French  verb.] 
To  cut;  to  carve  for  ornament. 

ENTAIL'E,  or  ENTAIL',  «.  [It.  In- 
taglio.] The  more  delicate  and  ela- 
borate parts  of  carved  work. 

ENTAILED,  pp.  Settled  on  a  man  and 


certain  heirs  specified. — 2.  Settled  on 
a  person  and  his  descendants. 

ENTAILING, ppr.  Settling  the  descent 
of  an  estate;  giving,  as  lands  and  tene- 
ments, and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
descent ;  settling  unalienably  on  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

ENTAILMENT,  w.  The  act  of  giving, 
as  an  estate,  and  directing  the  mode 
of  descent,  or  of  limiting  the  descent 
to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs. — 2.  The 
act  of  settling  unalienably  on  a  man 
and  his  heirs. 

ENTAME,  v.  t.  [from  tame.]  To  tame; 
to  subdue. 

ENTAMED,pp  Tamed;  subdued. 

ENTAMING,  ppr.  Taming. 

ENTAN'GLE,  v.  t.  [from  tangle.]  To 
twist  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  easily  separated;  to  make 
confused  or  disordered ;  as,  thread, 
yarn,  or  ropes,  may  be  entangled,-  to 
entangle  the  hair.— 2.  To  involve  in 
any  thing  complicated,  and  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  extricate  one's  self;  as, 
to  entangle  the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in 
briers. — 3.  To  lose  in  numerous  or 
complicated  involutions,  as  in  a  laby 
rinth. — 4.  To  involve  in  difficulties ;  to 
perplex ;  to  embarrass ;  as,  to  entangle 
a  nation  in  alliances.— 5.  To  puzzle ;  to 
bewilder;  as,  to  entangle  the  under- 
standing.— 6.  To  insnare  by  captious 
questions ;  to  catch  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  in- 
volve in  contradictions. 

The    Pharisees  took    counsel  how  they 
might  entangle  him  in  his  talk  ;   Matt.  xxii. 

7.  To  perplex  or  distract,  as  with  cares. 
No  man  that  warreth  entanglel/i  himself 

with  the  affairs  of  this  life  j  2  Tim.  ii. 

8.  To  multiply  intricacies  and  difficul- 
ties. 

ENTAN'GLED,  pp.  or  a.  Twisted  to- 
gether ;  interwoven  in  a  confused  man- 
ner ;  intricate ;  perplexed ;  involved  ; 
embarrassed;  insnared. 

ENTANGLEMENT,  n.  Involution  ;  a 
confused  or  disordered  state;  intri- 
cacy; perplexity. 

ENTAN'GLER,  n.  One  who  entangles. 

ENTAN'GLING,  ppr.  Involving ;  in- 
terweaving or  interlocking  in  confu- 
sion ;  perplexing ;  insnaring. 

EN'TASIS,  n.  [Or.  man,,  from  «„*,  to 
stretch.]  In  arch.,  the  curved  line  in 
which  the  shaft  of  a  column  diminish- 
es. The  swelling  in  the  middle  of  a 
baluster. 

ENTAS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  all  di- 
seases characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

ENTASS'MENT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  heap; 
accumulation. 

ENTEL'E€HY,  n.  [Gr.  I>TIA>XU«,  from 
i.-7iA«,  perfect,  and  t^u,  to  hold.]  A 
peripatetic  term  invented  by  Aristotle, 
in  order  to  express  an  object  in  its 
complete  actualization,  as  opposed  to 
merely  potential  existence. 

ENTEN'DER,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  ten- 
derness or  kindness. 

EN'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entrer,  from  entre, 
between,  L.  inter,  intra,  whence  intrn, 
to  enter.  The  L.  inter  seems  to  be  in, 
with  the  termination  ter,  as  in  subter, 
from  sub.]  1.  To  move  or  pass  into  a 
place,  in  any  mnnncr  whatever;  to 
come  or  go  ii, ;  to  walk  or  ride  in;  to 
flow  in;  to  pierce  or  penetrate.  A 
man  enters  a  house ;  an  army  enters  u 
city  or  a  camp ;  a  river  enters  the  sea ; 
a  sword  enters  the  body ;  the  air  enters 
a  room  at  every  crevice. — 2.  To  ad- 
vance into,  in  the  progress  of  life  ;  as, 

a  youth  has  entered  his  tenth  year 3. 

To  begin  in  a  business,  employment,  or 
service ;  to  enlist  or  engage  in ;  as,  the 
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soldier  entered  the  service  at  eighteen 
years  of  age — 4.  To  become  a  member 
of ;  as,  to  enter  college  ;  to  enter  a  so- 
ciety.—5.  To  admit  or  introduce;  as, 
the  youth  was  entered  a  member  of 
college. — 6.  To  set  down  in  writing ; 
to  set  an  account  in  a  book  or  register ; 
as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account  or 
charge  in  the  journal ;  he  entered  debt 
and  credit  at  the  time. — 7.  To  set 
down,  as  a  name;  to  enrol;  as,  to  en- 
ter a  name  in  the  enlistment. — 8.  To 
lodge  a  manifest  of  goods  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  gain  admittance  or 
permission  to  land  ;  as,  to  enter  xoods. 
We  say  also,  to  enter  a.  ship  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

EN'TER,  ».  t.  To  go  or  come  in;  to 
pass  into;  as,  to  enter  into  a  country. — 
2.  To  flow  in ;  as,  water  enters  into  a 
ship. — 3.  To  pierce;  to  penetrate;  as, 
a  ball  or  an  arrow  enters  into  the  body. 
• — 4.  To  penetrate  mentally  ;  as,  to  en- 
ter into  the  principles  of  action. — o. 
To  engage  in  ;  as,  to  enter  into  business 
or  service ;  to  enter  into  visionary  pro- 
jects.— 6.  To  be  initiated  in  ;  as,  to  en- 
ter into  a  taste  of  pleasure  or  magni- 
ficence.— 7.  To  be  an  ingredient;  to 
form  a  constituent  part.  Lead  enters 
into  the  composition  of  pewter. 

EN'TERGLOSE,  n.  A  passage  be- 
tween two  rooms. 

EN'TERDEAL,t  n.  Mutual  dealings. 

EN'TERED,  pp.  Moved  in;  come  in; 
pierced;  penetrated;  admitted;  in- 
troduced ;  set  down  in  writing. 

EN'TERING.ppr.  Coming  or  going  in; 
flowing  in;  piercing;  penetrating;  set- 
ting down  in  writing;  enlisting;  en- 
gaging.— 2.  That  begins,  being  the  first 
act,  leading  to  something  else;  as,  an 
entering  wedge.  —  Entering  port,  in 
ships  of  war,  a  large  port  cut  down  on 
the  middle  gun-deck  of  three-deckers, 
to  serve  as  a  door  for  persons  going  in 
or  coming  out  of  the  ship. — Entering- 
ropes  or  man-ropes,  two  ropes  hanging 
from  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  ladder,  or 
steps  leading  up  to  the  gang-way. 

EN'TERING,  n.  Entrance;  a  passing 
in ;  1  Thes.  i. 

ENTERl'TIS,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  .,«{.,, 
an  intestine.]  Inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines. Most  frequently  applied  to 
the  commonest  form  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines;  namely,  that  in 
which  all  the  three  coats  are  more  or 
less  implicated. 

EN'TERLACE.    See  INTERLACE. 

EN'TEROCELE,  n.  [Gr.  »««.,,  intes- 
tine, and  *r,Ar,  tumour.]  In  sur.,  a 
hernial  tumour  in  any  situation,  whose 
contents  are  intestine. 

ENTERO'GRAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  i.Tie.,and 
x-xf  ».j  The  anatomical  description  of 
the  intestines. 

EN'TEROLITH,  n.  [Gr.  i.rt{..  and 
*.»«.]  Intestinal  concretion  or  calcu- 
lus; a  term  which  embraces  all  those 
concretions  which  resemble  stones 
generated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

ENTEROL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  I.TI...,  intes- 
tine, and  loytt,  discourse.]  A  treatise 
or  discourse  on  the  bowels  or  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  usually  including  the 
contents  of  the  head,  breast,  and  belly. 

ENTEROM'PHALOS,  n.  [Gr.  i.«<.., 
intestine,  and  */<«»A«,  navel.]  An  um- 
bilical hernia  whose  contents  are  in- 
testine. 

ENTERPAR'LANCE,  n.  [Fr.  entre,  be- 
tween, and  purler,  to  speak.]  Parley ; 
mutual  talk  or  conversation ;  confer- 
ence. 


ENTERPLEAD.  See  INTEBPLEAD. 
EN'TERPRISE,  n.  (*  as  z.)  [Fr.  from 
entreprendre,  to  undertake;  entre,  in  or 
between,  and  prendre,  to  take,  prise,  a 
taking.]  That  which  is  undertaken  or 
attempted  to  be  performed;  an  at- 
tempt; a  project  attempted;  particu- 
larly, a  bold,  arduous,  or  hazardous  un- 
dertaking, cither  physical  or  moral. 
The  attempts  to  evangelize  the  heathen 
are  noble  enterprises. 

Their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enter- 
prise ;  Job  v. 

EN'TERPRISE,  r.  (.  To  undertake;  to 
begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 

The  business  must  be  etiterprised  this 
night  Dryden. 

EN'TERPRISED.pp.  Undertaken;  at- 
tempted; essayed. 

EN'TERPRISER,  n.  An  adventurer; 
one  who  undertakes  any  projected 
scheme,  especially  a  bold  or  hazardous 
one;  a  person  who  engages  in  impor- 
tant or  dangerous  designs. 
EN'TERPRISING,  ppr.  Undertaking, 
especially  a  bold  design. — 2.  a.  Bold  or 
forward  to  undertake ;  resolute,  active, 
or  prompt  to  attempt  great  or  untried 
schemes.  Enterprising  men  often  suc- 
ceed beyond  all  human  probability. 
KNTERSOLE,  n.  A  mezzanine.  [See 
ENTKFSOT  .1 

ENTERTAIN,  ».  /.  [Fr.  entretenir;  en- 
tre, in  or  between,  and  tenir,  to  hold, 
L.  teneo.]  1.  To  receive  into  the  house, 
and  treat  with  hospitality,  either  at  the 
table  only,  or  with  lodging  also. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  ; 
fur  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares ;  Heb.  xiii. 

2.  To  treat  with  conversation;  to 
amuse  or  instruct  by  discourse;  pro- 
perly, to  engage  the  attention  and  re- 
tain the  company  of  one,  by  agreeable 
conversation,  discourse,  or  argument. 
The  advocate  entertained  his  audience 
an  hour,  with  sound  argument  and 
brilliant  displays  of  eloquence. — 3.  To 
keep  in  one's  service  ;  to  maintain  ;  as, 
he  entertained  ten  domestics. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hun- 
dred. Sh,,]t. 
[This  original  and  French  sense  is  ob- 
solete or  little  used.] — 4.  To  keep, 
hold  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  fa- 
vour ;  to  reserve  in  the  mind ;  to  har- 
bour; to  cherish.  Let  ns  entertain  the 
most  exalted  views  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter. It  is  our  duty  to  entertain  cha- 
ritable sentiments  toward  our  fellow 
men. — o.f  To  maintain ;  to  support ;  as, 
to  entertain  a  hospital — C.  To  please ; 
to  amuse;  to  divert.  David  entertain  - 
ed  himself  with  the  meditation  of  God's 
law.  Idle  men  entertain  themselves 
with  trifles. — 7.  To  treat ;  to  supply 
with  provisions  and  liquors,  or  with 
provisions  and  lodging,  for  reward. 
The  innkeeper  entertains  a  great  deal 
of  company. 

ENTERTAIN,  n.f  Entertainment. 
ENTERTAINED,  pp.   Received  with 
hospitality,  as  a  guest ;  apiused ;  pleased 
and  engaged;  kept  in  the  mind;  re- 
tained. 

ENTERTAINER,  n.  He  who  enter- 
tains; he  who  receives  company  with 
hospitality,  or  for  reward. — 2.  He  who 
retains  others  in  his  service. — 3.  He 
that  amuses,  pleases,  or  diverts. 
ENTERTAINING,  ppr.  Receiving 
with  hospitality;  receiving  and  treat- 
ing with  provisions  and  accommoda- 
tions, for  reward ;  keeping  or  cherish- 
ing with  favour ;  engaging  the  atten- 
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tion;  amusing. — 2.  a.  Pleasing;  amus- 
ing; diverting;  as,  an  entertaining  dis- 
course; an  entertaining  friend. 

ENTERTAININGLY,  adv.  In  an 
amusing  manner. 

ENTERTAININGNESS,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  entertaining. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  n.  The  receiving 
and  accommodating  of  guests,  either 
with  or  without  reward.  The  hospi- 
table man  delights  in  the  entertainment 
of  his  friends. — 2.  Provisions  of  the 
table;  hence  also,  a  feast;  a  superb 
dinner  or  supper. — 3.  The  amusement, 
pleasure,  or  instruction,  derived  Irom 
conversation, discourse,  argument,  ora- 
tory, music,  dramatic  performances, 
&c. ;  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives from  any  thing  interesting,  and 
which  holds  or  arrests  the  attention. 
We  often  have  rich  entertainment,  in 
the  conversation  of  a  learned  friend. — • 
4.  Reception;  admission.  —  5.f  The 
state  of  being  in  pay  or  service. — O.f 
Payment  of  those  retained  in  service. 
— 7.  That  which  entertains;  that  which 
serves  for  amusement;  the  lower 
comedy;  farce. 

ENTERTIS'SUED,  n.  [Fr.  entre  and 
tissu.}  Interwoven ;  having  various 
colours  intermixed. 

ENTHE'AL,  a.  [Gr.  „  and  3i«.]  Di- 
vinely inspired. 

ENTHEAS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  »  and  *,«, 
God.]  Having  the  energy  of  God. 

ENTHEAS'TI€ALLY,adB.  According 
to  deific  energy. 

EN'THEAT.t  a.  [Gr.  „«,«.]  Enthu- 
siastic. 

ENTHRAL',  r.   t.    To   enslave.     [See 

ISTHRAL.] 

ENTHRILL',  v.   t.    To   pierce.     [See 

THRILL.] 
ENTHRONE,  v.  /.  [from  throne.]     To 

place  on  a  throne ;  to  exalt  to  the  seat 

of  royalty. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch   he  sits  en- 

thrttned.  Pt<pe. 

2.  To  exalt  to  an  elevated  place  or 
seat — 3.  To  invest  with  sovereign  au- 
thority.— 4.  To  induct  or  instal  a 
bishop  into  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  a  vacant  see. 

ENTHRONED,  pp.  Seated  on  a  throne ; 
exalted  to  an  elevated  place. 

ENTHRONEMENT,  n.  Act  of  en- 
throning. 

ENTHRONING,  ppr.  Seating  on  a 
throne ;  raising  to  an  exalted  seat. 

ENTHRONIZE,  t>.  t.  To  enthrone. 
[Not  used  and  improper.] 

ENTHUN'DER,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud 
noise  like  thunder. 

ENTHU'SI  ASM,  n.  (enthu'ziazm.)  [Gr. 
i\SfvfttiffjL»<,  from  t»0cu*ta£a«,  to  infuse  a 
divine  spirit,  from  ulna,  utiu,,  inspired, 
divine;  t»  and  £i».-,  God.]  1.  A  belief 
or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  the 
vain  confidence  or  opinion  of  a  jterson, 
that  he  has  special  divine  communica- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Being,  or  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  him. 

Etithiuiatm  is  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  divine  revelation,  but  rises  from  the 
conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  im- 
ajfiuation.  Locke. 

2.  Heat  of  imagination ;  violent  pas- 
sion or  excitement  of  the  mind,  in  pur- 
suit of  some  object,  inspiring  extrava- 
gant hope  and  confidence  of  success. 
Hence  the  same  heat  of  imagination, 
chastised  by  reason  or  experience,  be- 
comes a  noble  passion,  an  elevated 
fancy,  a  warm  imagination,  an  ardent 
zeal,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  laud- 
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able  objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and 
the  sculptor.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  popular  governments  are 
destroyed.  Ames. 

ENTHC'SIAST,  n.  (enthusiast.)  [Gr. 
i*0euetotf7r,f.]  1.  One  who  imagines  he 
has  special  or  supernatural  converse 
with  God,  or  special  communications 
from  him. — 2.  One  whose  imagination 
is  warmed  ;  one  whose  mind  is  highly 
excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  person  of  ardent 
zeal ;  as,  an  enthitsiastic  in  poetry  or 
music.— -3.  One  of  elevated  fancy  or 
exalted  ideas. 

RNTHUSIAS'TIC,  )  a.  Filled  with 
E  NTHUSI  AS'TIC  AL,  /  enthusiasm, 
or  the  conceit  of  special  intercourse 
with  God  or  revelations  from  him. — 2. 
Highly  excited;  warm  and  ardent; 
zealous  in  pursuit  of  an  object;  heated 
to  animation.  Our  author  was  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  poetry  and  admirer 
of  Homer. — 3.  Elevated ;  warm ;  tinc- 
tured with  enthusiasm.  The  speaker 
addressed  the  audience  in  enthusiastic 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY,  adv.  With 
enthusiasm. 

ENTHYMEMAT'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  enthymeme  ;  including  an  enthy- 
meme. 

EN'THYMEME,  n.  [Gr.  nftiuo.uo,  from 
ivfluytetAMj,  to  think  or  conceive;  ev  and 
S-vfut,  mind.]  In  rhet.,  an  argument 
consisting  of  only  two  propositions,  an 
antecedent  and  a  consequent  deduced 
from  it;  as,  we  are  dependent,  there- 
fore we  should  be  humble.  Here  the 
major  proposition  is  suppressed :  the 
complete  syllogism  would  be,  depend- 
ent creatures  should  be  humble;  we 
are  dependent  creatures;  therefore  we 
should  be  humble. 

ENTICE,  v.  t.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
the  Sp.  atizar,  Port,  aticar,  Fr.  aftiser, 
Arm.  attisa,  from  Sp.  tizon,  It.  tizzone, 
Fr.  tison,  L.  titio,  a  firebrand.  The 
sense,  in  these  languages,  is  to  lay  the 
firebrands  together,  or  to  stir  the  fire; 
to  provoke:  to  incense.  The  sense  in 
English  is  a  little  varied,  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  itself  rather  doubtful.] 

1.  To  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciting 
hope  or  desire ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense; 
as,  to  entice  one  to  evil.     Hence,  to  se- 
duce ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  induce  to  sin, 
by  promises  or  persuasions. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not ;  Prov.  i. 

2.  To  tempt;  to  incite;  to  urge  or  lead 
astray. 

Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed;  James  i. 

3.  To  incite  ;  to  allure;  in  a  good  sense. 
ENTICED,  pp.   Incited;  instigated  to 

evil;  seduced  by  promises  or  persua- 
sions; persuaded;  allured. 

ENTICEMENT,  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  inciting  to  evil;  instigation;  as, the 
enticements  of  evil  companions.  —  2. 
Means  of  inciting  to  evil;  that  which 
seduces  by  exciting  the  passions.  Flat- 
tery often  operates  as  an  enticement  to 
sin. — 3.  Allurement. 

ENTICER,  n.  One  who  entices;  one 
who  incites  or  instigates  to  evil ;  one 
who  seduces. 

ENTICING,  ppr.      Inciting    to    evil; 

urging  to  sin  by  motives,  flattery,  or 

persuasion ;  alluring. — 2.  a.  Having  the 

qualities  that  entice  or  allure. 
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ENTICINGLY,  adv.  Charmingly;  in  a 
winning  manner. 

She  sings  most  enticingly.  dddisvn. 

ENTIRE,  a.  [Fr.  entier;  Arm.  anterin; 
L.  integer,  said  to  be  in  neg.  and  tango, 
to  touch.  Qu.]  1.  Whole;  undivided; 
unbroken;  complete  in  its  parts. — 2. 
Whole;  complete;  not  participated 
with  others.  This  man  has  the  entire 
control  of  the  business. — 3.  Full;  com- 
plete ;  comprising  all  requisites  in  it- 
self. 

An  action  is  entire,  when  it  is  complete 
in  all  its  parts.  Spectator. 

*.  Sincere ;  hearty. 

He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the 
king  of  Arragon.  Bacon. 

5.  Firm ;  solid ;  sure ;  fixed ;  complete ; 
undisputed. 

Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must 
prove, 

Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  sub- 
jects' love.  Prior. 

6.  Unmingled ;  unalloyed. 

In  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton. 

7.  Wholly  devoted;  firmly  adherent; 
faithful. 

No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the 
king.  Clarendon. 

8.  In  full  strength;  unbroken. — 9.  In 
hot.,  an  entire   stem   is   one   without 
branches ;  an  entire  leaf  is  without  any 
opening  in  the  edge,  not  divided. 

ENTIRELY,  adv.  Wholly ;  completely ; 
fully;  as,  the  money  is  entirely  lost — 

2.  In  the  whole;  without  division. 
Euphrates. .  .falls   not    entirely   into  the 

Persian  sea.  Ralegh. 

3.  With  firm  adherence  or  devotion; 
faithfully. 

ENTIRENESS,  n.  Completeness  ;  ful- 
ness ;  totality ;  unbroken  form  or  state ; 
as,  the  entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge. 
— 2.  Integrity;  wholeness  of  heart; 
honesty. 

ENTIRETY,  n.  Wholeness;  complete- 
ness; as,  entirety  of  interest. — 2.  The 
whole. 

EN'TITATIVE,  a.  [from  entity.]  Con- 
sidered by  itself.  [This  word,  and  en- 
titatively,  rarely  or  never  used.] 

ENTI'TLE,  ti.  t.  [Fr.  intituler ;  from 
L.  titulus,  a  title.]  1.  To  give  a  title 
to;  to  give  or  prefix  a  name  or  appel- 
lation ;  as,  to  entitle  a  book,  Commen  - 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  England. — 2.  To 
superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  title.  Hence 
as  titles  are  evidences  of  claim  or  pro- 
perty, to  give  a  claim  to;  to  give  a 
right  to  demand  or  receive.  The  la- 
bour of  the  servant  entitles  him  to  his 
wages.  Milton  is  entitled  to  fame. 
Our  best  services  do  not  entitle  us  to 
heaven. — 3.  To  assign  or  appropriate 
by  giving  a  title. — 4.  To  qualify;  to 
give  a  claim  by  the  possession  of  suit- 
able qualifications;  as,  an  officer's  ta- 
lents entitle  him  to  command. — 6.  To 
dignify  by  a  title  or  honourable  appel- 
lation. In  this  sense,  title  is  often 
used. — 6."f  To  ascribe. 

ENTI'TLED,  pp.  Dignified  or  distin- 
guished by  a  title;  having  a  claim ;  as, 
every  good  man  is  entitled  to  respect. 

ENTI'TLING,  ppr.  Dignifying  or  dis- 
tinguishing by  a  title ;  giving  a  title ; 
giving  a  claim. 

EN'TITY,  n.  [Low  L.  entitas ;  Fr.  en- 
tite;  from  ens,  esse,  to  be.]  1.  Being ; 
existence. 

Fortune  is  no  real  entity.  Bentley. 

2.  A  real  being,  or  species  of  being. 

ENTOIL',  v.  t.  [See  TOIL.]  To  take 
with  toils ;  to  insnare ;  to  entangle. 

ENTOM  ATOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  »T^« 

an  insect,  and  j-$«0*;,  a  writing.]  A  dis 
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course  or  treatise  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  insects.  [Superseded  by  En- 
tomo/oyy.] 

ENTOMB,  v.  t.  (entoom'.)  [from  tomb.] 
To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body. 
— 2.  To  bury  in  a  grave;  to  inter. 

ENTOMBED,  pp.  Deposited  in  a  tomb; 
buried ;  interred. 

ENTOMBING,  ppr.  Depositing  in  a 
tomb;  burying;  interring. 

ENTOMBMENT,  n.  Burial. 

ENTOM'IC,  a.    Relating  to  insects. 

EN'TOMOID,  a.  [Gr.  u,,fm  and  nS«.] 
Like  an  insect. 

EN'TOMOLITE,  n.  [Gr.  i.np«,  insect, 
and  i/6«,  stone.]  A  petrified  insect. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  science  of  insects. 

ENTOMOL'O6IST,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  science  of  insects. 

ENTOM OL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  i.r.^»,  insect, 
from  TIW»<W,  to  cut,  and  xo^t,  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of 
the  structure,  habits,  and  consequent 
arrangement  of  the  third  class  of  arti- 
culated animals  called  insecta  or  insects, 
which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as 
articulated  animals  furnished  with  ar- 
ticulated feet,  and  a  dorsal  vessel,  or 
rudimental  vestige  of  a  heart,  respir- 
ing by  means  of  two  principal  parallel 
tracheae,  and  provided  with  two  mova- 
ble antenna?,  and  a  distinct  head.  [See 
INSECT.] 

ENTOMOSTO'MATA,  n.  [Gr.  imfw 
and  o-T6ftet.]  In  zool.,  a  family  of  Mol- 
lusca,  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
genus  Buccinum  of  Linnaeus. 

ENTOMOS'TRA€AN,  n.  An  aquatic 
animal  belonging  to  the  second  division 
of  the  Crustacea;  they  are  nearly  all 
parasitical. 

ENTOMOT'OMY,  n  [S,T^«,  an  insect, 
and  «,<*<«,  to  cut.]  The  dissection  of 
insects,  by  which  we  learn  the  internal 
construction,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  form  and  texture  of  their  or- 
gans. 

ENTON'I€,  a.  [Gr.  i,  and  «,«.]  Re- 
lating to  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  a  mor- 
bidincrease  of  vital  power  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  circulating  system. 

ENTORTILA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  entortille- 
ment.]  A  turning  into  a  circle. 

ENTOZO'A,  n.  [from  ,,rc,,  within,  and 
S>o*,  an  animal.]  A  general  name  for 
those  parasitical  animals  which  infest 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  intes- 
tinal worms. 

ENTOZO'ON,  n.  (plur.  Entozoa.)  [Gr. 

am  and  ?«/«».]  An  intestinal  worm ;  an 

animal  living  in  some  parts  of  another 

animal,  as  in  the  eye,  or  the  flesh. 

EN'TRAIL,    )  n.  [Fr.  entrailles;  Arm. 

EN'TRAILS, )  entrailhou  ;  Gr.  ««{«. 
See  ENTER.]  1.  The  internal  parts  of 
animal  bodies;  the  bowels;  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural. — 2.  The  internal  parts ; 
as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

The  dark  entrails  of  America.         Locke. 
ENTRAIL.t  v.  t.  [It.  intralciare;  Fr. 
treillis,  treillisser.]    To  interweave ;  to 
diversify. 

ENTRAM'MEL,  v  i.  [from  trammel.] 
To  trammel ;  to  entangle. 

ENTRAM'MELLEI),  a.  1.  Entangled; 
caught. — 2.f  Curled;  frizzled. 
ENTRAM'MELLING, ppr.  Trammel- 
ling, confining. 

EN'TRANCE,  n.  [L.  intrans,  intro;  or 
from  Fr.  entrant.  See  ENTEK.]  1.  The 
act  of  entering  into  a  place;  as,  the 
entrance  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an 
apartment. — 2.  The  power  of  entering. 
Let  the  porter  give  no  entrance  to 
strangers. 
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Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the 
understanding,  and  impartiality  keeps  it, 
truth  is  sure  to  find  au  entrance  and  a  wel- 
come too.  South. 

3.  The  door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue, 
by  which  a  place  may  be  entered. 

They  said,  Show  us  the  entrance  into  the 
city;  Judges  i. 

4.  Commencement;  initiation;  begin- 
ning ;  as,  a  youth  at  his  entrance  on  a 
difficult  science,  is  apt  to  be  discou- 
raged— 5.  The  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion, as  of  land;  as,  the  entrance  of  an 
heir  or  a  disseizor  into  lands  and  tene- 
ments.— 6.  The  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion, as  of  an  office.     Magistrates  at 
their  entrance  into  office,  usually  take 
an  oath. — 7.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship 
or  goods  at  the  custom-house. — 8.  The 
beginning  of  any  thing. 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  entrant  of  one  of 
his  discourses,  makes  a  kind  of  apology. 

Hakeivill. 

ENTRANCE,  r.  t.  or  i.  [from  trance. 
Fr.  transe,  Arm.  treand.  Qu.  L.  trans- 
eo.  The  Armoric  is  from  tri,  across, 
and  antren,  to  enter,  or  It.  andare,  to 
go.]  1.  To  put  in  a  trance;  to  with 
draw  the  soul,  and  leave  the  body  in  a 
kind  of  dead  sleep  or  insensibility;  ti 
make  insensible  to  present  objects. 
The  verb  is  seldom  used,  but  the  par- 
ticiple, entranced,  is  common. — 2.  T< 
put  in  an  ecstasy;  to  ravish  the  soul 
with  delight  or  wonder. 

And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  noti- 

1  stood  entranced,  and  had  uo  room  for 

thought.  Diyiien 

ENTRANCED,  pp.  Put  in  a  trance  . 
having  the  soul  withdrawn,  and  the- 
body  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility  : 
enraptured;  ravished. 

ENTRANCING,  ppr.  Carrying  awa\ 
the  soul;  enrapturing;  ravishing. 

ENTRAP',  i).  t.  [Fr.  attraper;  It.  at 
trappare.  See  TRAP.]  To  catch  as  in 
a  trap;  to  insnare ;  used  chiefly  01 
wholly  in  a  figurative  sense.  To  catcli 
by  artifices;  to  involve  in  difficultio- 
or  distresses;  to  entangle;  to  catch  or 
involve  in  contradictions;  in  short,  to 
involve  in  any  difficulties  from  which 
an  escape  is  not  easy  or  possible.  We 
are  entrapped  by  the  devices  of  evil 
men.  We  are  sometimes  entrapped  in 
our  own  words. 

ENTRAP'PED,  pp.  Insnared;  en- 
tangled. 

ENTRAPTING,  ppr.  Insnaring;  in- 
volving in  difficulties. 

ENTREAT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  en  and  trailer,  It. 
trattare,  from  L.  tracto,  to  handle,  feel, 
treat,  use,  manage.]  1.  To  ask  earn- 
estly ;  to  beseech;  to  petition  or  pray 
with  urgency;  to  supplicate;  to  solicit 
pressingly ;  to  importune. 

Isaac  entreated  Jehovah  fur  his  wife  : 
Gen  xxv. 

2.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicita- 
tion.    Hence  in  the  passive  form,  to  be 
prevailed  on;  to  yield  to  entreaty. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a 
power,  whom  no  prayers  could  entreat. 

Roger*. 

3.  To  treat,  in  any  manner ;  properly, 
to  use  or  manage;  but  I  believe,  en- 
treat is  always  applied  to  persons,  as 
treat  is  to  persons  or  things.     Applied 
to  persons,  to  entreat  is  to  use,  or  to 
deal  with;  to  manifest  to  others  any 
particular  deportment,  good  or  ill. 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee 
well ;  Jer.  xv. 

The  Egyptians  tvti-entrcateil  us;  Deut. 
xxri. 
In    this  application,  the  prefix  en  is 


now  dropped,  and  treat  is  used.] — 4  f 
To  entertain;  to  amuse. — 6.f  To  en- 
tertain; to  receive. 

ENTREAT,  v.  i.  To  make  an  earnest 
petition  or  request. 

The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them,   as 
valiant  men.  Knou-kt. 

2.f  To  offer  a  treaty.— 3.f  To  treat ; 
to  discourse. 

ENTREATANCE.t  «.  Entreaty ;  soli- 
citation. 

ENTREATED,  pp.  Earnestly  suppli- 
cated, besought,  or  solicited;  impor- 
tuned; urgently  requested. — 2.  Preg 
vailed  on  by  urgent  solicitation;  con- 
senting  to  grant  what  is  desired.— 3.t 
Used;  managed. 

ENTREATER,  n.  One  that  entreats, 
or  asks  earnestly. 

ENTREATING,  ppr.  Earnestly  ask- 
ing; pressing  with  request  or  prayer  : 
importuning — 2.f  Treating  ;  using. 

ENTREATINGLY,  adv.  In  an  en 
treating  manner. 

ENTREATIVE,  a.  Pleading:  treating. 

ENTREATY.n  Urgent  prayer;  earnest 
petition ;  pressing  solicitation ;  suppli- 
cation. 

The  poor  useth  tntreatin ;  but  the  rli-h 
answereth  roughly ;  Prov.  xviii. 

Praying  with  much  entreaty;  2  Cor.  viii. 

ENTRE'E,  n.  [Fr.]    Entry. 

EN'TREMETS,  n.  [Fr.  entre  and  mels, 
or  L.  intrvmissum,  It.  tramesso.]  Small 
plates  set  between  the  principal  dishes 
at  table,  or  dainty  dishes. 

EN'TREPOT,  n.  (angterpo.)  [Fr.  entre 
and  pot,  for  post,  pusilum.]  A  ware- 
house, staple,  or  magazine  for  the  de 
positing  of  goods. 

EN'TREPOTE,  n.  A  warehouse,  or 
place  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTRESOL,  n.  (antr-sol.)  [Fr.]  A 
floor  between  two  other  floors.  The 
entresol  consists  of  a  low  apartment 
or  apartments,  usually  placed  above 
the  first  floor. 

ENTRICK'.t  v.  t.  [from  trick.]  To 
trick ;  to  deceive ;  to  entangle. 

EN'TROCHAL,  a.  Belonging  to  en- 
trochites  or  entrochi.  Entrochal  mar- 
ble, vast  fossil  strata  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern 
Europe,  and  North  America,  often  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones 
of  encrinites  or  crinoideans,  as  a  corn- 
rick  is  composed  of  straws. 

EN'TROCHITE,  or  EN'TROCHUS, 
n.  [Gr.  T{«t«,-,  a  wheel.]  A  kind  of  ex- 
traneous  fossil,  usually  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  made  up  of  round  joints, 
which,  when  separated,  are  called  tro- 
chites.  These  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  kind  of  substance  as  the  fos- 
sil shells  of  the  echini.  They  are  stri- 
ated from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  have  a  cavity  in  the  mid- 
dle. They  appear  to  be  the  petrified 
arms  of  the  sea-star,  called  Stella  ar- 
borescens. 

EN'TRY,  n.  [Fr.  entree.  See  ESTER.] 
1.  The  passage  by  which  persons  enter 
a  house  or  other  building. — 2.  The  act 
of  entering ;  entrance ;  ingress ;  as,  the 
entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  city ; 
the  entry  of  a  river  into  the  sea  or  a 
lake ;  the  entry  of  air  into  the  blood ; 
the  entry  of  a  spear  into  the  flesh. — 3. 
The  act  of  entering  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  other  estate. — 4.  The 
act  of  committing  to  writing,  or  of  re- 
cording in  a  book.  Make  an  entry  of 
every  sale,  of  every  debt  and  credit. — 
5.  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a 
ship's  papers  at  the  custom-house,  to 
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procure  license  to  land  goods;  or  the 
giving  an  account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to 
the  officer  of  the  customs,  and  obtain- 
ing his  permission  to  land  the  goods. 

ENTUNE,  v.  t.  [from  dine.]  To  tune. 

ENTCNED,  pp.    Tuned ;  chanted. 

ENTCNING,  ppr.    Tuning;  chanting. 

ENTWINE,  or  1NTWINE,  v.  t.  [from 
ticine.]  To  twine;  to  twist  rouud. 

ENTWINED,    or    INTWINED,    pp. 

a      Twisted.     In  her.,  en- 
twined,  enu'rajiped,  or 
—    '      annodattd.K  used  to  sig- 
nify twisted  or  wrapped 
round,  as  a  sword,  &c. ; 
entwined  by  a  branch  of 
laurel.      The    term   is 
likewise  applicable  to 
snakes,  which  naturally 
twist  themselves  round 
every  thing.     The  ser- 
pents in  the  Caduceus 
of  Mercury  may  be  said 
to  be  entwined  or  anno- 
dated  round  the  staff. 
ENTWINEMENT,    or 
INTWINEMENT,     «.      A    twisting 
rouud;  union. 
ENTWINING,  or  INTWINING,  ppr. 

Twisting  round. 

ENTWIST',  ».   *.    [from    twist.]      To 
twist  or  wreath  around. 
ENTWIST'ED,  pp.  Twisted  together. 
In  her.,  a  term  used  for  the  entwining 
of  serpents. 

ENTWIST'ING,  ppr.  Twisting  toge- 
ther. 

ENU'BILATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  e  and  tmbila, 
mist,   clouds.]     To    clear  from  mist, 
clouds,  or  obscurity. 
ENU'BILOUS,  a.  Clear  from  fog,  mist, 

or  clouds. 

ENU'€LEATE,  r.  t.  [L.  enuclco;  e  and 
nucleus,  a  kernel.]  Properly,  to  take 
out  the  kernel.  Hence,  1.  To  clear 
from  knots  or  lumps;  to  clear  from  in- 
tricacy ;  to  disentangle 2.  To  open  as 

a  nucleus;  hence,  to  explain;  to  clear 
from  obscurity ;  to  make  manifest. 
ENU'CLEATED,  pp.     Cleared  from 

knots;  disclosed;  explained. 
ENU'CLEATING,  ppr.  Clearing  from 

knots;  explaining. 

ENU'€LEATION,  n.  The  act  of  clear- 
ing from  knots ;  a  disentangling. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food  seem 
directly  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  enu- 
cteatiim  of  this  disease,  [the  plica  Potonim.] 


2.  Explanation;  full  exposition. 

ENU'MERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  enumero ;  e 
and  numero,  numerus,  number.]  To 
count  or  tell,  number  by  number ;  to 
reckon  or  mention  a  number  of  things, 
each  separately;  as,  to  enumerate  the 
stars  in  a  constellation ;  to  enumerate 
particular  acts  of  kindness ;  we  cannot 
enumerate  our  daily  mercies. 

ENU'MERATED,/>p.  Counted  or  told, 
number  by  number;  reckoned  or  men- 
tioned bv  distinct  particulars. 

ENUMERATING,  ppr.  Counting  or 
reckoning  any  number,  by  the  particu- 
lars which  compose  it. 

ENUMERATION,  n.  [L.  enumeratio.] 
1.  The  act  of  counting  or  telling  a  num- 
ber, by  naming  each  particular 2. 

An  account  of  a  number  of  things,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  every  parti- 
cular article. — 3.  In  rhet.,  a  part  of  a 
peroration,  in  which  the  orator  reca- 
pitulates the  principal  points  or  heads 
of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENU'MERATIVE,  a.  Counting;  rec- 
koning up. 

ENUN'CIATE,  r.  t.  [L.  enuncio;  t  and 
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nuncio,  to  tell.]     To  ntter;  to  declare; 
to  proclaim ;  to  relate. 

ENUN'CIATED,  pp.  Uttered;  de- 
clared; pronounced;  proclaimed. 

ENUNCIATING,  ppr.  Uttering ;  de- 
claring; pronouncing. 

ENUNCIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ut- 
tering or  pronouncing;  expression; 
manner  of  utterance.  In  a  public  dis- 
course, it  is  important  that  the  enun- 
ciation should  be  clear  and  distinct. — 
2.  Declaration  ;  open  proclamation ; 
public  attestation 3.  Intelligence ;  in- 
formation.— 1.  In  geom.,  the  words  in 
which  a  proposition  is  expressed.  If 
the  enunciation  respect  a  particular 
diagram,  it  is  called  a  particular  enun- 
ciation; otherwise,  it  ia  a  general  one. 

ENUN'CIATIVE,  a.  Declarative;  ex- 
pressive. 

ENUN'CIATIVELY,  adv.  Declara- 
tively. 

ENUN'CIATORY,  a.  Containing  ut- 
terance or  sound. 

ENVAS'SAL,  v.  i.  [from  vassal.]  To 
reduce  to  vassalage. — 2.  To  make  over 
to  another  as  a  slave. 

ENVAS'SALLED,  pp.  Enslaved. 

ENVAS'SALLlNG.ppr.  Reducing  to 
slavery. 

ENVEI/OP,  v.  t.  [Fr.  envelopper ;  It. 
inviluppare,  avvituppare,  to  wrap ;  tn- 
luppo,  a  bundle,  intricacy.]  1.  To  cover 
by  wrapping  or  folding ;  to  inwrap ;  to 
invest  with  a  covering.  Animal  bodies 
are  usually  enveloped  with  skin ;  the 
merchant  envelops  goods  with  canvas ; 
a  letter  is  enveloped  with  paper. — 2.  To 
surround  entirely ;  to  cover  on  all  sides ; 
to  hide.  A  ship  was  enveloped  in  fog ; 
the  troops  were  enveloped  in  dust. — 3. 
To  line ;  to  cover  on  the  inside. 
His  iron  .-u.it  ...<//  r- . '../"•/  with  gold. 

Spenter. 

ENVEL'OPE,  v.  A  wrapper;  an  In- 
closing cover;  an  integument;  as,  the 
envelope  of  a  letter,  or  of  the  heart. — 
2.  In  fort.,  a  work  of  earth,  in  form  of 
a  parapet  or  of  a  small  rampart  with 
a  parapet. — 3.  In  bot.t  a  floral  envelope 
is  one  of  the  parts  of  fructification  sur- 
rounding the  stamens  and  pistils.  The 
envelopes  are  formed  of  one  or  more 
whorls  of  adnormally  developed  leaves. 

ENVEL'OPED,  pp.  Inwrapped;  co- 
vered on  all  sides, 
surrounded  on  all 
sides;  inclosed.  In 
her.,  animals,  A  r., 
when  entwined  a- 
round  by  snakes, 
are  said  to  be  enve- 
loped. 

ENVEI/OPING, 
ppr.     Inwrapping ; 
folding  aruund ;  covered  or  surrounding 
en  all  sides,  as  a  case  or  integument. 

ENVEL'OPMENT,  n.  A  wrapping;  an 
inclosing  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

ENVEN'OM,  v.  t.  [from  venom.]  To 
poison;  to  taint  or  impregnate  with 
venom,  or  any  substance  noxious  to 
life ;  never  applied,  in  this  sense,  to  per- 
sons, but  to  meat,  drink,  or  weapons; 
as,  an  envenomed  arrow  or  shaft ;  an 

envenomed  potion 2.  To  taint  with 

bitterness  or  malice ;  as,  the  envenomed 

tongue  of  slander. — 3.  To  make  odious. 

O  what  a  world  |3  this,  when  what  is 

comely 

Envenomt  him  that  bears  it !          '    Shnk. 
4.  To  enrage ;  to  exasperate. 

ENVEN'OMED,  pp.  Tainted  or  im- 
pregnated with  venom  or  poison ;  im- 
bittered ;  exasperated. 

ENVEN'OMING,  ppr.    Tainting  with 


venom;  poisoning;  imbittering ;  en- 
raging. 

ENTER'MEIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  vermeil.]  To 
dye  red. 

EN'VIABLE,  a.  [See  ErtVY.]  That 
may  excite  envy  ;  capable  of  awakening 
ardent  desire  of  possession.  The  situa- 
tion of  men  in  office  is  not  always  en- 
viable. 

EN'VIABLY,  adv.  In  an  enviable  man- 
ner. 

EN'VIED,  pp.  [See  ENVY,  the  verb.] 
Subjected  to  envy. 

EN'VIER,  n.  One  who  envies  another  ; 
one  who  desires  what  another  posses- 
ses, and  hates  him  because  his  condi- 
tion is  better  than  his  own,  or  wishes 
his  downfall. 

EN'VIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  envieux.  See  ENVY.] 
1.  Feeling  or  harbouring  envy ;  repin- 
ing or  feeling  uneasiness,  at  a  view  of 
the  excellence,  prosperity,  or  happi- 
ness of  another;  pained  by  the  desire 
of  possessing  some  superior  good 
which  another  possesses,  and  usually 
disposed  to  deprive  him  of  that  good, 
to  lessen  it  or  to  depreciate  it  in  com- 
mon estimation.  Sometimes  followed 
by  against,  but  generally  and  properly 
by  at,  before  the  person  envied. 

Neither  be  thou  enviout  at  the  wicked  ; 
Prov.  xxiv. 

It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing. 
Be  not  envious  o/the  blessings  or  pro- 
sperity of  others. — 2.  Tinctured  with 
envy;  as,  an  envious  disposition — 3. 
Excited  or  directed  by  envy;  as,  an 
envious  attack. 

EN'VIOUSLY,  adv.  With  envy ;  with 
malignity  excited  by  the  excellence  or 
prosperity  of  another. 

How  envioutly  the  ladies  look 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book  ! 

Swift. 

ENVI'RON,  v  t.  [Fr.  environner,  from 
environ,  thereabout ;  en  and  viron,  from 
virer,  to  turn,  Sp.  birar,  Eng.  to  veer.] 
1.  To  surround;  to  encompass;  to  en- 
circle; as,  a  plain  environed  with  moun- 
tains  2.  To  involve  ;  to  envelop ;  as,  to 

environ  with  darkness,  or  with  difficul- 
ties.— 3.  To  besiege ;  aa,  a  city  environed 
with  troops. — 4.  To  inclose;  to  invest. 
That  soldier,  that  man  of  iron, 
Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ. 

Clfantland. 

ENVI'RONED,  pp.  Surrounded  ;  en- 
compassed; besieged;  involved; invest- 
ed. In  her.,  bound  round  or  about,  as 
a  Saracen's  head  environed  about  the 
temples  with  a  wreath. 

ENVI'RONING,j)j>r.  Surrounding;  en- 
circling;  besieging ;  inclosing;  involv- 
ing ;  investing.  The  appropriation  of 
different  parts  of  the  globe  to  some 
particular  species  of  stone  environing 
it. 

ENVIRONMENT,  n.  Act  of  surround- 
ing; state  of  being  environed. 

ENVI'RONS,  »i.  plur.  The  parts  or 
places  which  surround  another  place, 
or  lie  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  differ- 
ent sides ;  as,  the  environs  of  a  city  or 
town. 

EN'VOY,  n.  [Fr.  envoye,  an  envoy,  from 
envoi/er,  to  send.  The  corresponding 
Italian  word  is  inviato,  an  envoy,  that 
is,  sent;  and  the  verb  inviare,  to  send. 
The  Spanish  isenviado;  and  the  verb 
enviar,  to  send.  Hence  envoy  is  from 
the  root  of  L.  via,  Eng.  way,  contract- 
ed from  nay,  vag,  or  wag  ;  It.  viag- 
aiare,  to  travel ;  Sp.  viage,  way,  voy- 
age.] 1.  A  person  deputed  by  a  prince 
or  government,  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
or  transact  other  business,  with  a  fo- 
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reign  prince  or  government.  Wo  usu- 
ally apply  the  word  to  a  public  minis- 
ter sent  on  a  special  occasion,  or  for 
one  particular  purpose ;  hence  an  envoy 
is  distinguished  from  an  ambassador 
or  permanent  resident  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  is  of  inferior  rank.  But 
envoys  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
and  the  word  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied to  resident  ministers.  —  2.f  A 
common  messenger. — 3.  Formerly,  a 
postscript  sent  with  compositions,  to 
enforce  them.  [Fr.  envoi.] 

EN'VOYSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  en- 
voy. 

EN'VY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  envier;  Arm.  avia  ; 
from  L.  invideo,  in  and  video,  to  see 
against,  that  is,  to  look  with  enmity  ] 

1.  To  feel  uneasiness,  mortification,  or 
discontent,  at  the  sight  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, reputation,  or  happiness  en- 
joyed by  another;  to  repine  at  another's 
prosperity;  to  fret  or  grieve  one's  self 
at  the  real  or  supposed  superiority  of 
another,  and  to  hate  him  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Envy  not  thou  the  oppressor  ;  Prov.  Hi. 
Whoever  envies   another,  confesses  his 
superiority.  Rambler. 

2.  To  grudge;  to  withhold  maliciously. 
To  envy  at,  used  by  authors  formerly, 
is  now  obsolete. 

Who  will  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  ?  Taylor. 

EN'VY,  n.  Pain,  uneasiness,  mortifi- 
cation, or  discontent  excited  by  the 
sight  of  another's  superiority  or  suc- 
cess, accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
hatred  or  malignity,  and  often  or  usu- 
ally with  a  desire  or  an  effort  to  de- 
preciate the  person,  and  with  pleasure 
in  seeing  him  depressed.  Envy  springs 
from  pride,  ambition,  or  love,  mortified 
that  another  has  obtained  what  one 
has  a  strong  desire  to  possess. 

Envy  and  admiration  are  the  Scylla  and 

Charybdis  of  authors.  Pope. 

All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 

Finds  envy  never  conquered,  but  by  death 

Pope. 

Emulation  differs  from  envy,  in  not 
being  accompanied  with  hatred  and  a 
desire  to  depress  a  more  fortunate  per- 
son. 

Enry,  to  which  th' ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 

Is  tmulation  in  the  learn'd  or  brave. 

Pope. 

It  is  followed  by  of  or  to.  They  did 
this  in  envy  of  Cesar,  or  in  envy  to  his 
genius.  The  former  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferable.— 2.  Rivalry ;  competition.  [Lit. 
us.] — 3.  Malice  ;  malignity. 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  iuto  envy. 

Slink. 

4.  Public  odium;  ill  repute  ;  invidious- 
ness. 

To  discharge  the  king  of  the  envy  of  that 
opinion.  Jlitcon. 

EN'VYING,  ppr  Feeling  uneasiness 
at  the  superior  condition  and  happiness 
of  another. 

EN'VYING,  n.  Mortification  experi- 
enced at  the  supposed  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  another. — 2.  Ill  will  at 
others  on  account  of  some  supposed 
superiority;  Gal.  v.  21. 

ENWAL'LOWED,  a.  [from  wallow.] 
Being  wallowed  or  wallowing. 

ENWHEEL',  v.  t.  [from  wheel.]  To 
encircle. 

ENWIDEN,t«.  (.  [from  wide.]  To  make 
wider. 

ENWOMB.t  v.  t.  (enwoom'O  [from 
womb.]  To  make  pregnant. — 2.  To 
bury ;  to  hide,  as  in  a  gulf,  pit,  orcavern. 
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ENWO.MBED,  pp.  Impregnated;  buried 
in  a  deep  gulf  or  cavern. 

ENWRAP',  t>.  t.  (enrap'.)  To  envelop. 
[See  INWKAP.] 

ENWRAP'MENT,  n.  A  covering;  a 
wrapping  or  wrapper. 

ENWRfiATHED.     See  INWREATHE. 

E'OCENE,  a.  [Gr.  i«,  aurora.]  In 
geol.,  belonging  to  the  eocene  period. 

E'OCENE  PEKIOD.n.  [Gr.  i«,aurora, 
or  the  dawn,  and  *«,•«,  recent.]  A 
name  given  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  one  of  the 
four  periods  of  the  tertiary  strata,  each 
of  which  is  characterized  by  containing 
a  very  different  proportion  of  fossil 
shells  of  recent  species.  The  earliest 
period,  or  eocene,  is  so  called  because 
the  very  small  proportion  of  living 
species  contained  in  the  strata  of  this 
period,  indicates  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  commencement,  or 
dawn,  of  the  existing  state  of  the  ani- 
mate creation. 

EO'LIAN,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  JEoKn  or 

EOL'IC,  J  ^Eolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  in- 
habited by  Greeks.  The  Eolic  dialect 
of  the  Greek  language,  was  the  dialect 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Eolian  lyre  or  harp,  is  a  simple  string- 
ed instrument  that  sounds  by  the  im- 


Eolian  Harp. 

pulse  of  air,  from  ^Eolus,  the  deity  of 
the  winds.  It  generally  consists  of  a 
simple  box  of  thin  fibrous  wood  (often 
of  deal)  to  which  is  attached  a  number 
of  fine  catgut  strings,  sometimes  as 
many  as  fifteen  of  equal  length,  and  in 
unison,  stretched  on  low  bridges  at 
each  end.  Its  length  is  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  size  of  the  window 
or  aperture  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  placed.  When  the  wind  blows 
athwart  the  strings  it  produces  the 
effect  of  a  choir  of  music,  sweetly 
mingling  all  the  harmonic  notes,  and 
swelling  or  diminishing  the  sounds  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  blast.  A  still  more  simple  form 
of  the  Eolian  harp  consists  merely  of 
a  number  of  strings  extended  between 
two  deal  boards. 

EOLID'IA,  n.  Cuvier's  name  for  n 
genus  of  Nudibranchiata,  the  second 
order  of  his  gastropods. 

EOL'IPILE,  n.  [Molus,  the  deity  of  the 
winds,  and  pita,  a  ball.]  A  hollow 
ball  of  metal,  with  a  pipe  or  slender 
neck,  used  in  hydraulic  experiments. 
The  ball  being  filled  with  water,  is 
heated  till  the  vapour  issues  from  the 
pipe  with  great  violence  and  noise,  ex- 
hibiting the  elastic  power  of  steam. 

E'ON,  n.  [Gr.  «.«.,  age,  duration.]  In 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  virtue,  at- 
tribute, or  perfection.  The  Platonists 
represented  the  Deity  as  an  assemblage 
of  eons.  The  Gnostics  considered  eons 
as  certain  substantial  powers  or  divine 
natures  emanating  from  the  Supreme 
Deity,  and  performins  various  parts  in 
the  operations  of  the  universe. 

EP,  EPI.  A  Greek  pre.,x  (IT,)  signify- 
ing addition  ;  something  applied  to,  on, 
upon,  to,  over,  near. 

EPACIilDA'CE^E,  n.  A  natural  order 
of  monopetalous  exogens,  very  closely 
allied  to  Ericaceae.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Australia.  The  fruit  of  some 
epecies  is  eaten  under  the  name  of 
Australian  cranberry. 

K'PA€T,  n.  [Gr.  »**»,,  adscititious, 
from  »«/»,  to  adduce  or  bring;  i*  md  , 


a?-*,  to  drive.]  In  chronology,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  solar  month  above  the  lunar 
synodical  month,  and  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodi- 
cal months.  The  epacts  then  are  an- 
nual or  menstrual.  Suppose  the  new 
moon  to  be  on  the  first  of  January; 
the  month  of  January  containing  31 
days  and  the  lunar  month  only  29 
days,  1'Jh.  •Hm.  3s.,  the  difference,  or 
1  day,  HA.  15m.  57*.  is  the  menstrual 
epact.  The  annual  epact  is  nearly 
eleven  days ;  the  solar  year  being  365 
days,  and  the  lunar  year  354. 
EPAGOG'E,  n.  (epago'gy.)  [Gr.  ,T«- 
>«>•*!.]  Oratorical  induction ;  a  figure 
of  speech,  which  consists  in  demon- 
strating and  proving  universal  proposi- 
tions by  particulars. 
EPANALEP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  m  and  «,«- 
x»,uf»u,  to  take  up.]  In  rhet.  and  com- 
position, a  figure  by  which  the  won] 
which  begins  the  sentence  is  repeated 
at  the  end  of  it,  as,  "  Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged." 
EPANO'DOS,  n.  [Gr.]  Return  or  in- 
version; a  rhetorical  figure,  when  a 
sentence  or  member  is  inverted  or  re- 
peated backwards ;  us,  "  woe  to  them 
who  call  good  evil  and  evil  good." 
EPANOR'THOSIS,  n.  [from  IT,  and 
atvflfffoAr.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  a 
person  corrects,  or  ingeniously  revokes 
what  he  just  before  alleged,  as  being 
too  weakly  expressed;  in  order  to  add 
something  stronger,  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  passion  with  which  he 
is  agitated. 

EP'ARt'H,  n  [Gr.  t<ratf^9t:  tin  and  «?j 
dominion.]  The  governor  or  prefect 
of  a  province. 
EP'AR€HY,n.  [Gr.  iracx«> a  province; 
tii  and  «{£>,,  government.]  A  pro- 
vince, prefecture,  or  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or  governor. 
EP'AULET,  n.  [Fr.  epaulette,  from 
epaule,  the  shoulder.]  A  shoulder- 
piece;  an  ornamental  badge  worn  on 
the  shoulder  by  military  men.  Officers, 
military  and  naval,  wear  epaulets  on 
one  shoulder,  or  on  both,  according  to 
their  rank. 

EPAULE'MENT,n.  [from  Fr.  epmde,  a 
shoulder.]  In  fort.,  a  term  which  ori- 
ginally signified  a  mass  of  earth  about 
seven  feet  six  inches  high,  and  eight- 
een or  twenty  feet  thick,  raised  for  the 
purpose  either  of  protecting  a  body  of 
troops  at  one  extremity  of  their  line,  or 
of  forming  a  wing  or  shoulder  of  a  bat- 
tery to  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The 
term  is  now,  improperly  however,  used 
to  designate  the  whole  mass  of  earth  or 
other  material  which  protects  the  guns 
in  a  battery  both  in  front  and  on  either 
flank;  and  it  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  a  parapet  by  being  without  a  ban- 
quette, or  step,  at  the  foot  of  the  in- 
terior side  on  which  the  men  stand  to 
fire  over  a  parapet.  That  part  of  the 
cpanlement,  which  is  between  every  two 
embrasures  is  called  a  merlon,  and  the 
part  under  the  embrasure  is  called  the 
genouillcrt. 

EPEl'RA,  n.  A  genus  of  spiders,  com- 
prising the  largest  and  best  known 
British  species.  E.  diadema,  a  hand- 
somely marked  species,  observed  in 
autumn  suspended  in  its  web  in  our 
gardens. 

EPENET'I€,«.  [Gr.  i»«,.,T,«*.]    Lau- 
datory ;  bestowing  praise. 
EPEN'THESIS, )  n.  [Gr.  .«,«!»„:  ,»,, 
rPEN'THESY,    S  iF,andr,fc«,,toput.] 
The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in 
CCS 


the  middle  of  a  word,  as,  alituum  for 

alitnm. 
EPENTHET'ie,   a.   Inserted    in   the 

middle  of  a  word. 
EPERGNE,  n.  (epern'e.)    [Fr.]  An  or- 


Kptrgne. 

uamental  stand  vvitii  brunches  for  the 
centre  of  a  table. 

E'PHA,  n.  [Heb.  rrrs,  epha,  or  nE"s, 
eipha,  properly  a  baking.]  A  He- 
brew measure  of  three  pecks  and  three 
pints,  or  according  to  others,  of  seven 
gallons  and  four  pints,  or  about  fifteen 
solid  inches. 

EPHEM'ERA,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  i^uie«, 
daily ;t*j  and  ^u««<x,  a  day.]  1.  A  fever 
of  one  day's  continuance  only. — 2.  The 
day-fly ;  strictly,  a  fly  that  lives  oue  day 


Ephemera  vu'gatx 

only;  but  the  word  is  applied  also  to  in- 
sects that  are  very  short-lived,  whether 
they  live  several  days  or  an  hour  only. 
There  are  several  species. 

EPHEM'ERAL,    )  a.  Diurnal;  begin- 

EPHEM'ERIC,     S-    ning  and  ending  ir 

EPHEM'EROUSJ  a  day;  continuing 
or  existing  one  day  only. — a.  Short-lived; 
existing  or  continuing  for  a  short  time 
only.  [Ephemeral  is  generally  used. 
Ephemerous  is  not  analogically  formed.] 

EPHEM'EUIS,  n.  plur.  (ephemer'ides.) 
[Gr.  Wiftiftf.']  1.  A  journal  or  account 
of  daily  transactions;  a  diary. — 2.  In 
astr.,  an  account  of  the  daily  state  or 
positions  of  the  planets  or  heavenly 
orbs;  a  table  or  collection  of  tables, 
exhibiting  the  places  of  the  planets 
every  day  at  noon.  From  these  tables 
are  calculated  eclipses,  conjunctions, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  planets. 

EPHEM'ERIST,  n.  One  who  studies 
the  daily  motions  and  positions  of  the 
planets;  an  astrologer. 

EPHEM'ERON,  n.  The  being  of  a  day. 

EPHEM'ERON-WORM,  n.  [See 
Km  MI: K A.]  A  worm  that  lives  one 
day  only. 

EPHE'SIAN,  a.  (t  as  z.)  Pertaining  to 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor.  As  a  noun, 
a  native  of  Ephesus. 

EPHIAL'TES,n.  [Gr.]  The  night  mare. 

EPH'OD,  n.  [Heb.  TIES,  ephod,  from 
~iES,  aphadt  to  bind.]  In  Jewish  an- 
tiquity, a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  habit, 
being  a  kind  of  girdle,  which  was 
brought  from  behind  the  neck  over  the 
two  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  be- 
fore, was  put  across  the  stomach,  then 
carried  round  the  waist  and  used  as  e 
girdle  to  the  tunic.  There  were  two 
sorts ;  one  of  plain  linen,  the  other  em- 
broidered for  the  high  priest.  On  the 
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part  in  front  were  two  precious  stones, 
on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Before  the 


t  wtarius  an  Epho>l. 

breast  was  a  square  piece  or  breast- 
plate. 

EPH'OR,  n.  [Gr.  ip»;«,  from  K?O;«»,  to 
inspect.]  In  ancient  Sparta,  a  magis- 
trate chosen  by  the  people.  The 
ephori  were  five,  and  they  were  in- 
tended as  a  check  on  the  regal  power, 
or  according  to  some  writers,  on  the 
senate. 

EPH'ORALTY,  n.  The  office  or  term 
of  office  of  an  ephor. 
EP'I€,  a.  [L.  epicus,  Gr.  mr.»t,  from 
IT«,  a  song,  or  IT*,  UT*,  to  speak.]  Nar- 
rative ;  containing  narration ;  rehears- 
ing. An  epic  poem,  otherwise  called 
heroic,  is  a  poem  which  narrates  a 
story,  real  or  fictitious,  or  both,  repre- 
senting, in  an  elevated  style,  some 
signal  action  or  series  of  actions  and 
events,  usually  the  achievements  of 
some  distinguished  hero,  and  intended 
to  form  the  morals  and  affect  the  mind 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  The  matter 
of  the  poem  includes  the  action  of  the 
fable,  the  incidents,  episodes,  charac- 
ters, morals,  and  machinery.  The 
form  includes  the  manner  of  narration, 
the  discourses  introduced,  descrip- 
tions, sentiments,  style,  versification, 
figures,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
end  is  to  improve  the  morals,  and  in- 
spire a  love  of  virtue,  bravery,  and 
illustrious  actions.  Of  the  Greek 
epics  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
the  principal.  The  JEntid  of  Virgil  is 
the  most  distinguished  Roman  epic. 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Dan- 
te's Divina  Ccmmedia  are  the  principal 
Italian  epics.  The  greatest  English 
epic  poem  is  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
EP'ICARP,  n.  [Gr.  tm,  upon,  and  w^res, 
fruit.]  In  hot.,  the  outer  skin  of  fruits 
is  called  the  epicarp,  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance or  edible  portion  is  termed  the 
sarcocarp,  and  the  stone  is  called  the 
endocarp. 

EP'ICEDE,  n.  [Gr.  ttrmlw.]  A  funeral 
song  or  discourse. 

EPICE'DIAL,  a.  Epicedian;  elegiac. 
KPICE'DIAN,  a.  Elegiac ;  mournful. 
EPICE'DIUM,  n  An  elegy. 
EP'ICENE,  a.  [Gr.  .*•,*„„«:  >«  and  *.»,- 
vet,  common.]     In  gram.,  a  term   ap- 
plied to  nouns,  which,  under  the  same 
gender  and  termination,  mark  indiffer- 
ently the  male  and  female  species. 
EPICERAS'TIC,  a.  [from  the  Greek.] 
Lenient;  assuaging. 

EPICHIRE'MA,  n.  [Gr.  tr,xu^fat.']  In 
logic  and  rhet.,  the  name  given  to  a 
conclusion,  whose  premises  are  at  the 
same  tune  proved  by  reasons  annexed, 


so  that  an  abridged  compound  argu- 
ment is  formed. 

EPICTE'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Epic- 
tetus,  the  Grecian  writer. 

EP'ItJURE,  n.  [L.  epicurus,  a  voluptu- 
ary, from  Epicurus.}  Properly,  a  fol- 
lower of  Epicurus;  a  man  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments  ;  hence,  one  who 
indulges  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. — 
[  The  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly 
in  the  latter  sense,] 

EPICU'REAN,  1  a.  [L.  epicureus.]    1. 

EPICURE'AN,  j  Pertaining  to  Epi- 
curus ;  as,  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
or  tenets. — 2.  Luxurious;  given  to  lux- 
ury ;  contributing  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  table. 

EPICU'REAN,  )  n.  A  follower  of  Epi- 

EPieURE'AN,  f    curus. 

EPICUREANISM,  n  Attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

EP'ICURISM,  n.  Luxury ;  sensual  en- 
joyments; indulgence  in  gross  pleas- 
ure; voluptuousness. — 2.  The  doctrines 
of  Epicurus. 

EP'ieUllIZE,  v.  i.  To  feed  or  indulge 
like  an  epicure ;  to  riot ;  to  feast. — 2. 
To  profess  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

EPICYCLE,  n.  [Gr.  .»  and  *i/*x«,  a 
circle.]  A  little  circle,  whose  centre 
is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater 
circle;  or  a  small  orb,  which,  being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is 
carried  along  with  it,  and  yet  by  its 
own  peculiar  motion,  carries  the  body 
of  the  planet  fastened  to  it  round  its 
proper  centre.  A  term  of  the  Ptole- 
maic hypothesis. 

EPICY'CLOID,  n.  [Gr.  m*»*lMil>w:  wv, 
xvxXas,  and  ii3ef,  form.]  In  geom.,  a 
curve  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  the  con- 
vex or  concave  side  of  the  periphery  of 
another  circle.  A  curve  generated  by 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  a  movable 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  circumference  of  a  fixed 
circle,  as  an  epicycloidal  wheel. 


Fploycloldal  Wheel. 

EPICYCLOID' AL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  epicycloid,  or  having  its  properties. 

EPIDEM'IC,       \a.  [Gr.  IT,  and  »w«, 

EPIDEM'ICAL,  /  people.]  1.  Com- 
mon to  many  people.  An  epidemic 
disease  is  one  which,  independent  of 
local  cause,  seizes  a  great  number  of 
people,  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the 
same  season.  Thus  we  speak  of  epi- 
demic fever ;  epidemic  catarrh.  It  is 

used  in  distinction  from  endemic 2. 

Generally  prevailing;  affecting  great 
numbers ;  as,  epidemic  rage ;  an  epidemic 
evil. 

EPIDEM'IC,  n.  An  infections  or  con- 
tagions disease,  which  attacks  many 
people  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the 
same  country,  rages  for  a  certain  time, 
and  then  gradually  diminishes,  to  re- 
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turn  again  at  periods  more  or  less  re- 
mote. Thus  the  influenza,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  Ac.,  frequently  appear 
as  epidemics;  that  is,  are  found  to  pre- 
vail in  certain  parts  of  a  country,  while 
the  adjacent  districts  are  wholly  free 
from  their  ravages.  It  is  essential  to 
the  medical  notion  of  an  epidemic,  that 
it  be  of  a  temporary  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  permanent  character.  [See 
ENDEMIC.] 

EP'IDEMY,  n.  A  prevailing,  common, 
or  general  disease,  not  dependent  on 
local  causes. 

EPIDEN'DRUM,  n.  [L.]  An  old  name 
for  all  the  orchidaceous  plants  which 
grow  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
which  are  now  called  Epiphytes.  In  its 
modern  sense  the  term  is  restricted  to 
a  considerable  genus  of  the  order,  with 
the  labellum  united  to  the  column, 
and  four  pollen  masses  adhering  to  as 
many  little  straps  bent  back  upon  them. 

EPIDERM'IC,       la.    Pertaining    to 

EPIDERM'IDAL,  f  the  cuticle;  cov- 
ering the  skin. 

The  epidermic  texture.  Kirlran. 

EPIDERM'IS,  n.  [Gr.  tsritiipii :  ITI  and 
2s;*ta,  skin.]  In  anat.,  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin  of  the  body;  a  thin  mem- 
brane covering  the  skin  of  animals,  or 
the  bark  of  plants. — 2.  In  bot.,  the  cel- 
lular integument,  or  the  exterior  cel- 
lular coating  of  the  bark,  or  leaf,  or 
stem  of  a  plant.  It  is  believed  to  be 
intended  by  nature  as  a  protection  of 
the  subjacent  parts  from  the  drying 
effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

EP'IDOTE,  n.  [from  Gr.  iT,J,S«^:  so 
named  from  the  enlargement  of  the  base 
of  the  primary,  in  some  of  the  secon- 
dary forms.]  A  mineral  of  a  green  or 
gray  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  par- 
tial transparency.  The  primary  form 
of  the  crystals  is  a  right  rhomboidal 
prism.  Zoisite  is  a  variety  of  Epidote. 

EPIDOT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  epidote, 
or  containing  it. 

EPI6^3'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  an,  upon,  and  yr, 
the  earth.]  In  bot.,  a  term  used  in 
describing  the  situation  of  bodies,  to 
denote  any  one  growing  close  to  the 
earth. 

EPIGAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  IT,  and  r*m., 
belly.]  Pertaining  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  as,  the 
epigastric  region ;  the  epigastric  arter- 
ies and  veins. 

EP'IGEE,  or  EPIGE'UM.  See  PERI- 
GEE. 

EPIGEN'ESIS,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  yam, 
generation.]  In  phys.,  the  theory  of 
generation  in  which  the  germ  is  held 
to  he  actually  formed  as  well  as  ex- 
panded by  virtue  of  the  procreative 
powers  of  the  parent.  As  applied  to 
plants,  this  theory  maintains  that  the 
embryo  pre-exists  neither  in  the  ovary 
nor  pollen,  but  is  generated  by  the 
union  of  the  fecundating  principles  of 
the  male  and  female  organs.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  Evolution,  which 
see. 

EPIGEN'ESIST,  n.  One  who  supports 
the  theory  of  Epigenesis. 

EP'IGLOT,  )  n.  [Gr.  n^i^rrit:  IT., 
EPIGLOT'TIS,  )  and  »/U.TT«,  the 
tongue.]  In  anat.,  one  of  the  cartil- 
ages of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to  pro- 
tect the  glottis,  when  food  or  drink  is 
passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  the  larynx  and  obstruct- 
ing the  breath. 

EP'IGRAM,  n.  [Gr.  IT,J.?«^«,  inscrip- 
tion; IT,  and  y^x^uor.,  a  writing.]  A 
short  poem  treating  only  of  one  thing, 


EPIPHANY 


EPIPHYTES 


EPISODE 


and  ending  with  some  lively,  ingeni- 
ous, and  natural  thought.     Concise- 
ness and  point  form  the  beauty  of  epi 
urams. — Epigrams  were  originally  in- 
scriptions on  tombs,  statues,  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  &c. 
EP'IGRAMIST,  n.    A  writer  of  epi- 
grams.   [See  EPIGRAMMATIST.] 
EPIGRAMMATIC,         )  a.  Writing 
EPIGRAMMATICAL,  f     epigrams; 
dealing  in  epigrams;  as,  an  epigram- 
matic poet. — 2.  Suitable  to  epigrams; 
belonging  to  epigrams ;  like  an  epigram ; 
concise;    pointed;   poignant;    as,  epi- 
grammatic style  or  wit. 
EPIGRAM'MATIST.n.  One  who  com- 
poses epigrams,  or  deals  in  them.   Mar- 
tial was  a  noted  epigrammatist. 
EPIGRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  ur,}.j««r:  IT,  and 
j;*-a,  to  write.]     Among  antiquaries, 
an  inscription  on  a  building  pointing 
out  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  build- 
ers, its  uses,  &c. 

EPI'GRAPHY,  n.  The  study  or  know- 
ledge of  inscriptions. 

EPI'GYNOCS,  a.  [Gr.  ,r,  and  rum.]  In 
hot.,  growing  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary, 
or  seeming  to  do  so ;  as,  an  epigynous 
disk. 

EP'ILEPSY,  n.  [Gr.  ,T,^,*,  from  «.- 
>.ituC«>»,  to  seize.]  The  falling  sickness, 
so  called  because  the  patient  falls  sud- 
denly to  the  ground ;  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  general  muscular  agitation, 
occasioned  by  clonic  spasms,  without 
sensation  or  consciousness,  and  com- 
monly recurring  at  intervals. 

EPILEPTIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fall- 
ing sickness ;  affected  with  epilepsy  ; 
consisting  of  epilepsy. 

EPILEP'TIC,  n.  One  affected  with 
epilepsy. 

EPILO'BIUM,  n.  The  willow  herb,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Octandria  mo- 
nogynia  class  and  order ;  and  nat.  order 
Onagraceae.  The  species  are  mostly 
perennials  and  natives  of  Europe. 

EP'ILOGlSM,n.  [Gr.wi^irjw.]  Com- 
putation; enumeration. 

EPILOGIS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  epi- 
logue; of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

EP'ILOGDE,  n.  (ep'ilog.)  [L.  epilogus, 
from  Gr.  V7i\n?»;,  conclusion ;  %-.>.*•/*,  to 
conclude;  in  and  >.t-,u,  to  speak.]  1. 
In  orator)/,  a  conclusion;  the  closing 
part  of  a  discourse,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal matters  are  recapitulated. — 2.  In 
the  drama,  a  speech  or  short  poem 
addressed  to  the  spectators  by  one  of 
the  actors,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
play. 

EP'ILOGUIZE, )  v   i.  To  pronounce 

EPILOGIZE,    /    an  epilogue. 

EP'ILOGUIZE,  c.  /.  To  add  to,  in  the 
manner  of  an  epilogue. 

EPIME'DIUM,n.  Barren-wort;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  and  order  Tetran- 
dria  monogynia;  nat.  order  Berbera- 
ceas.  This  plant  has  blood-red  flowers 
and  grows  in  thickets  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  north  of  England;  it 
is  rare  and  probably  not  indigenous. 

EPINI"CION,t  n.  [Gr.  ,*,„»-..:  t*.  and 
iixeui,  to  conquer.]  A  song  of  triumph. 

EPINYC'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  ,„{,  n,«r«, 
night.]  An  angry  pustule,  appearing 
in  the  night. 

EPIPA€"f  IS,  n.  Helleborine;  a  British 
genus  of  orchideous  plants  of  the  class 
and  order  Gynandria  monandria.  They 
are  found  in  most  woods  and  marshes. 

EPIPEDOM'ETRY,  n  [Gr.  IT,,  r.«  and 
^ITJO*.]  The  mensuration  of  figures 
standing  on  the  same  base. 

EPIPH'ANY,  n.  [Gr.  mpm,.,  appear- 
ance; n.faoa,  to  appear;  IT,  an 


A  Christian  festival  celebrated  on  the 
sixth  flay  of  January,  the  twelfth  day 
after  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
magians  or  philosophers  of  the  East, 
who  came  to  adore  him  with  presents; 
or  as  others  maintain,  to  commemorate 
the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the  ma- 
gians, or  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles.  Jerome  and  Chrysostom 
take  the  epiphany  to  be  the  day  of  our 
Saviour's  baptism,  when  a  voice  from 
heaven  declared,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
Greek  fathers  use  the  word  for  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world,  the 
sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word ; 
2  Tim.  i.  10. 

EPIPH'ONEM,  )  n.  [Gr.  w,*..ru«, 
EPIPHONE'MA,)  exclamation;  ir,- 
ifatu-,  to  cry  out;  IT,  and  ?«><».]  In 
oratory,  an  exclamation ;  an  ecphone- 
sis ;  a  vehement  utterance  of  the  voice 
to  express  strong  passion,  in  a  sentence 
not  closely  connected  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  discourse;  as,  O  mourn- 
ful day!  Miserable  fate!  Admirable 
clemency ! 

EPIPH'ORA,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  <t>.»,  to 
bear.]  The  watery  eye;  a  disease  in 
which  the  tears,  from  increased  secre- 
tion, or  some  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
passage,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye 

and  trickle  over  the  cheek 2.  In  rhet., 

the  emphatic  repetition  of  a  word  or 
series  of  words  at  the  end  of  several 
sentences  or  stanzas. — Anaphora  is  a 
similar  repetition  at  the  beginning  of 
several  sentences. 
EPIPHYLLO- 
SPERM'OUS, 
".  i  I 'r.iT... -,/;/,,, 
a  leaf,  and  «-TI.- 
u«,  seed.]  In 
hot.,  bearing 
their  seeds  on 
the  back  of  the 
leaves,  as  ferns. 
E  P  I  P  H'  Y  L- 
LOUS,  a.  [Gr. 
t-ri  and  ?uAA0r,  a 
leaf.]  In  hot ,  a 
term  applied  to 
any  thing  inserted  or  growing  upon  a 
leaf;  as,  an  epiphyllous  peduncle. 
EPIPH'YSIS,  )  n.  [Gr.  IT,^,«:  IT,  and 
EPIPH'YSY,  /  «*»,  to  grow.]  Accre- 
tion ;  the  natural  growing  of  one  bone 
to  another  by  simple  contiguity,  with- 
out a  proper  articulation.  The  spongy 
extremity  of  a  bone;  any  portion  of  a 
bone  growing  to  another,  but  originally 
separated  from  it  by  a  cartilage.  — Epi- 
physes  are  appendixes  of  the  long 
bones,  for  the  purpose  of  articulation, 
formed  from  a  distinct  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, and  in  the  young  subject  con- 
nected with  the  larger  bones  by  an 
intervening  cartilage,  which  in  the  adult 
is  obliterated. 

EPIPH'YTAL,  a.  [Gr.  IT,  and  **,»,  a 
plant.]     Pertaining  to  an  epiphyte. 
EPIPH'YTES,  n.  plur.  (sing.  Epiph'yte.} 
[Gr.  IT,,  upon,  and  fun,, a  pla nt.]  Plants 
growing  upon  other  vegetables,  adher- 
ing to  their  bark,  and  rooting  among 
the  scanty  soil  that  occupies  their  sur-  i 
face,  as  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  &c.,  but 
which  do  not,  like  the  parasites,  derive 
any  nourishment   from  the  plants  to 
which  f.hey  attach  themselves.     Many  [ 
orchidaceous  plants  are  epiphytes  and 
subsist  chiefly  upon  air.     In  the  re- 
cesses of  tropical  forests  they  grow 
naturally  upon  trees, establishing  them- 
selves upon  the  branches,  or  clinging  I 
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by  their  long  succulent  roots  to  the 
branches. 


Fpiphyte. 

EPIPXOCE,  In.  [Gr.  um\m,  implica- 

EPIP'LOCYJ  tion;  IT,  and  T>I*.,  to 
fold.]  A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circum- 
stance, is  added  in  due  gradation  to 
another;  as,  "He  not  only  spared  his 
enemies,  but  continued  them  in  em- 
ployment; not  only  continued  them, 
but  advanced  them." 

EPIP'LOCELE,  n.  [Gr.  W,TX.«,X,:  w,- 
T/..C*.  the  caul,  and  *r> n  a  tumour.]  A 
hernia  whose  contents  are  epiploon. 

EPIP'LOIC,  a.  [Gr.  IT,T)I.«,,  the  caul.] 
Pertaining  to  the  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON,  n.  [Gr.  IT,T»».:  IT.  and 
T»U,.]  The  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPOTMUM,  n.  [Gr.  IT,,  and  TW, 
foot.]  In  hot.,  a  disk  formed  of  several 
knobs  or  glands. 

EPISCE'NIUM,  n.  [Gr.  IT,,  and  ,*,.„,  a 
scene.]  In  ancient  arch.,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  scene  in  the  theatre. 

EPIS'COPACY,  n.  [L.  episcopate  ;  It. 
episcopate;  from  the  Gr.  iT,r*>Ti£,  to 
inspect ;  ITI  and  fxoviu,  to  see.  See 
BISHOP.]  1.  Government  of  the  church 
by  bishops ;  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  in  which  diocesan  bishops 
are  established,  as  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  priests  or  presbyters. — 2. 
"Watch ;  careful  inspection. 

EPIS'COPAL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  vested 
in  bishops  or  prelates ;  as,  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  episcopal  authority. — 2. 
Governed  by  bishops ;  as,  the  episcopal 
church. 

EPISCOPA'LIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to 
bishops  or  government  by  bishops ; 
episcopal. 

EPISCOPA'LIAN,  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  an  episcopal  church,  or  adheres  to 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline. 

EPISeOPA'LIANISM,  n.  The  system 
of  episcopal  religion,  or  government  of 
the  church  by  bishops. 

EPIS'COPALLY,  adv.  By  episcopal 
authority;  in  an  episcopal  manner. 

EPIS'COPATE,  n.  A  bishopric;  the 
office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop — 2.  The 
order  of  bishops. 

EPIS'€OPATE,».  i.  To  act  as  a  bishop; 
to  till  the  office  of  a  prelate. 

EPIS'COPICIDE,  n.  [L.  episcopui  and 
c<Edb.]  The  killing  of  a  bishop. 

EPIS'COPY,  n.  Survey;  superintend- 
ence; search. 

EP'ISODE.n.  [from  the  Gr.]  In  poetry, 
a  separate  incident,  story,  or  action, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
greater  variety  to  the  events  related  in 
the  poem  ;  an  incidental  narrative,  or 


EPITAPH 


EPIZEDXIS 


EQUABLE 


digression,  separable  from  the   main 
subject,  but  naturally  arising  from  it. 

EPISOD'IC,       )  a.  Pertaining  to  an 

EPISOD'ICAL,  J  episode;  contained 
in  an  episode  or  digression. 

EPISOD'ICALLY,  adv.  By  way  of 
episode. 

EPISPAS'TIC.a.  [Gr.mmr«»,from 
IT«TT«,W,  to  draw.]  In  med.,  drawing ; 
attracting  the  humours  to  the  skin ; 
exciting  action  in  the  skin ;  blistering. 

EPISPAS'TIC,  n.  A  topical  remedy, 
applied  to  the  external  part  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
humours  to  the  part,  or  exciting  action 
in  the  skin;  a  blister. 

EP'ISPERM,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  »Titu«,  a 
seed.]     In  hot ,  the  testa  or  outer  in 
tegument  of  a  seed. 

EPISPER'MIC,  a.  In  bot.,  pertaining 
to  the  episperm. — JEpispermic  embryo, 
one  that  is  immediately  covered  by  the 
episperm  or  proper  integument,  as  in 
the  kidney  bean. 

EPISTIL'BITE,  n.  A  mineral,  white 
and  translucent,  said  to  be  the  same  as 
the  heulandite.  The  primary  form  of 
the  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 

EPIS'TLE,  n.  (epis'l.)  [L.  epistola;  Gr. 
tnrrt^n,  from  :T.rrF>j ., ,  to  send  to ;  IT, 
and  <TT(?.A»,  to  send;  G.  stellen,  to  set.] 
A  writing,  directed  or  sent,  communi- 
cating intelligence  to  a  distant  person ; 
a  letter;  a  letter  missive.  It  is  rarely 
used  in  familiar  conversation  or  writ- 
ings, but  chiefly  in  solemn  or  formal 
transactions.  It  is  used  particularly 
in  speaking  of  the  letters  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  the  epistles  of  Paul;  and  of 
other  letters  written  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  epistles  of  Pliny  or  of  Cicero. 

EPIS'TLER,  H.  A.  writer  of  epistles. 
[Lit.  us.] — 2.  Formerly,  one  who  at- 
tended the  communion  table  and  read 
the  epistles. 

EPIS'TOLARY,  a.  Pertaining  to  epis- 
tles or  letters;  suitable  to  letters  and 
correspondence;  familiar;  as,  an  epis- 
tolary style. — 2.  Contained  in  letters ; 
carried  on  by  letters ;  as,  an  epistolaru 
correspondence. 

EPISTOL'IC,       \  a.  Pertaining  to  let- 

EPISTOL'ICAL,;  ters  or  epistles.- 
2.  Designating  the  method  of  repre- 
senting ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

EPIS'TOLIZE,  i).  t.  To  write  epistles 
or  letters. 

EPIS'TOLIZER,n.  A  writer  of  epistles. 

EPISTOLOGRAPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  writing  of  letters. 

EPISTOLOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  i«,«i., 
a  letter,  and  >•{«»•',  to  write.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

EPIS'TROPHE,  I  ».   [Gr.  •«*»*,:  IT. 

EPIS'TROPHY,  (  and,,{^,,areturn.] 
A  figure  in  rhetoric  in  which  several 
successive  sentences  end  with  the  same 
word  or  affirmation. 

EP'ISTYLE,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  «•«,>«,  a 
column.]  In  ancient  arch.,  a  term  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  what  is  now  called 
the  architrave,  a  massive  piece  of  stone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  on  the  abacus 
of  the  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 

EP'ITAPH,  n.  [Gr.  IT,  and  »«?«,  a  se- 
pulchre.] 1.  An  inscription  on  a  monu- 
ment, in  honour  or  memory  of  the  dead. 
The  epitdpht  of  the  present  day  are 
crammed  with  fulgome  compliineDt3  never 
merited.  Eneyc. 

Can  you  look  forward  to  the  honour  of  a 
decorated  coffin,  A  splendid  funeral,  a  tower- 
ing monument— it  may  be  a  lying  epitaph. 

W.  B.  Spra^uf. 

2.  An  eulogy,  in  prose  or  verse,  com- 
posed without  any  intent  to  be  engraven 


on  a  monument,  as  that  on  Alexander; 
"  Sumcit  huic  tumulus,  cui  non  sum- 
ceret  orbis." 

EPITAPH'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
epitaph. 

EP'ITASIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhet.,  the  con- 
sequent term  of  a  proposition.  [See 
PROTASIS.] 

EPITHALA'MIUM,)  n.   [Gr.  mfex.- 

EPITHAL'AMY,  f  ,*».:  w.and*.- 
KXU.OS,  a  bed-chamber.]  A  nuptial  song 
or  poem,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their  pro- 
sperity. 

The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  an  epithalamium 
to  Christ  and  the  churoh.  Burnet. 

EPITHEL'IUM,  n.  The  cuticle  or  those 
parts  of  an  animal  not  covered  with 
true  skin. 

EP'ITHEM,  n.  [Gr.  IT.«,U«;  n,  and 
Ti8n:ut,  to  place.]  In  pharmacy,  a  kind 
of  fomentation  or  poultice,  to  be  applied 
externally  to  strengthen  the  part.  Any 
external  application,  or  topical  medi- 
cine. The  term  has  been  restricted  to 
liquids  in  which  cloths  are  dipped,  to 
be  applied  to  a  part. 

EP'ITHET,  n.  [Gr.  i»,<W,  a  name 
added,  fror-i  IT,  and  »,ftj^,,  to  place.] 
An  adjective  expressing  some  real 
quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  an  attributive  expressing  some 
quality  ascribed  to  it;  as,  a  verdant 
lawn;  a  brilliant  appearance;  a  just 
man;  an  accurate  description.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  title,  name,  phrase, 
or  expression ;  but  improperly. 

EP'ITHET,  v.  t.  To  entitle;  to  describe 
by  epithets. 

EPITHE'riC,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epi- 
thet or  epithets ;  containing  or  consist  - 
ing  of  epithets. — 2.  Abounding  with 
epithets.  A  style  or  composition  may 
be  too  epithetic. 

EPITHUMET'IC,       \a.    [Gr.    .»,»„- 

EPITHUMET'ICAL,  (  w,««.]  In- 
clined to  lust ;  pertaining  to  the  animal 
passion. 

EPITITH'IDES.  In  arch.,  the  crown- 
ing moulding  of  the  cornice. 

EPIT'OME,  n.  [Gr.  IT,™,*.,,  from  n,  and 
T(^y*,  to  cut,  T6fjm,  a  cutting,  a  section.] 
An  abridgment;  a  brief  summary  or 
abstract  of  any  book  or  writing ;  a  com- 
pendium containing  the  substance  or 
principal  matters  of  a  book. 
Epitomfittre  helpful  to  the  memory.  tVolton. 

EPIT'OMIST,  n.  An  epitomizer. 

EPIT'OMIZE,  v.  t.  To  shorten  or 
abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse;  t" 
abstract,  in  a  summary,  the  principal 
matters  of  a  book;  to  contract  into  a 
narrower  compass.  Xiphilin  epitomized 
Dion's  Roman  History. —  2.  To  dimin- 
ish ;  to  curtail.  [Less  proper.'} 

EPIT'OMIZED,  pp.  Abridged;  short- 
ened ;  contracted  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass, as  a  book  or  writing. 

EPIT'OMIZEH,  n.  One  who  abridges; 
a  writer  of  an  epitome. 

EPIT'OMIZING,  ppr.  Abridging; 
shortening;  making  a  summary. 

EP'ITRITE,  n.  [Gr.  IT,T{,T«:  IT,  and 
7tno<,  third.]  In  prosody,  a  foot  con- 
sisting of  three  long  syllables  and  one 
short  one;  as,  salutantes,  concltati, 
incantare. 

EPIT'ROPE,)  n.    [Gr.   IT,™,,,    from 

EPIT'KOPY,)  iT,7{.T»,  to  permit.]  In 
rhet.,  concession;  a  figure  by  which 
one  thing  is  granted,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  an  advantage  ;  as,  I  admit  all 
this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  this  to 
the  purpose  ?  I  concede  the  fact,  but 
it  overthrows  your  own  argument. 

EPIZEUX'IS,   n.   [Gr.]    A   figure  in 
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rhetoric  In  which  a  word  is  repeated 
with  vehemence ;  as,  You,  you,  Antony 
pushed  Caesar  upon  the  civil  war. 

EPIZOOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ,„  and  {«,,  ani- 
mal.] In  geol.,  an  epithet  given  to  such 
mountains  as  contain  animal  remains  in 
their  natural  or  in  a  petrified  state,  or 
the  impressions  of  animal  substances. 
Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary 
formation.  Kiru'nn. 

EPIZO'OTY,  n.  [supra]  A  murrain 
or  pestilence  among  irrational  animals. 

E  pluribus  unum.    [L.]     One  formed  of 

many;  the  motto  of  the  U.  States,  con- 
sisting of  many  states  confederated 

EP'OCH,     \  11.  [L.  epocha;  Gr.  IT.*,, 

EP'OCHA,  |  retention,  delay,  stop, 
from  IT!**,  to  inhibit;  IT,  and  ixu,  to 
hold.]  1.  In  chron.,  a  fixed  point  of 
time,  from  which  succeeding  years  are 
numbered;  a  point  from  which  com- 
putation of  years  begins.  The  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  are  remarkable 
epochs  in  their  history.— 2.  Any  fixed 
time  or  period ;  the  period  when  any 
thing  begins  or  is  remarkably  preva- 
lent ;  as,  the  epoch  of  falsehood ;  the 
epoch  of  woe. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy 
epoch  of  military  establishments  in  time  of 
peace.  Madinn. 

EP'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  ,„„?,,:  ,r,  and  «,»„,  ode.] 
In  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last  part 
of  the  ode ;  that  which  follows  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe;  the  ancient 
ode  being  divided  into  strophe,  anti- 
strophe  and  epode.  The  word  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  any  little  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great 
ones.  Thus  a  pentameter  after  an 
hexameter  is  an  epode. 

EPOPEE',  n.  [Gr.  IT«,  a  song,  and  T«,I«, 
to  make.]  An  epic  poem.  More  pro- 
perly, the  history,  action,  or  fable,  which 
makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

E'POS,  n.  [Gr.  IT»<.]  An  epic  poem,  or 
its  fable  or  subject. 

EPROUVETT'E,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name 
of  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  fired  gunpowder,  or  for 
comparing  the  strengths  of  different 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Epsom  salt,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
an  antiphlogistic  cathartic,  producing 
watery  discharges. 

EP'ULARY,  a.  [L.  epularis,  from  epu- 
lum,  a  feast.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet. 

EPULA'TION,  n.  [L.  epulatio,  from 
epulor,  to  feast.l  A  feasting  or  feast. 

EP'ULOSE,  a.  [L.  epulum.}  Feasting 
to  excess. 

EPULOS'ITY,  n.  A  feasting  to  excess. 

EPULOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  IT.*A.T,*«,  from 
I»OI/A»«,  to  heal,  to  cicatrize;  un  and 
»A«,  a  ciiatrix,  «A«,  to  be  sound,  «oA»t, 
whole.]  Healing;  cicatrizing. 

EPULOT'IC,  n.  A  medicament  or  ap- 
plication which  tends  to  dry,  cicatrize, 
and  heal  wounds  or  ulcers,  to  repress 
fungous  flesh  and  dispose  the  parts  to 
recover  soundness. 

EPUR'ATION,  n.  A  purifying. 

EQUABIL'ITY,  n.  [See  EQUABLE.] 
Equality  in  motion ;  continued  equality, 
at  all  times,  in  velocity  or  movement ; 
uniformity;  as,  the  equability  of  the 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins. — 2. 
Continued  equality  ;  evenness  or  uni- 
formity ;  as,  the  equability  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  •  the  equability  of 
the  mind. 

E'QUABLE,  a.  |L.  tequabilis,  from 
cequus,  equal,  even,  tequo,  to  equal,  to 
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level.]  1.  Equal  and  uniform  at  all 
times,  as  motion.  An  equable  motion 
continues  the  same  in  degree  of  velo- 
city, neither  accelerated  nor  retarded. 
— 1'.  Even  ;  smooth ;  having  a  uniform 
surface  or  form ;  as,  an  equable  globe 
or  plain. 

E'QUABLENESS,  n.  State  of  being 
equable. 

E'QUABLY,  adv.  With  an  equal  or 
uniform  motion  ;  with  continued  uni- 
formity ;  evenly ;  as,  bodies  moving 
equablyin  concentric  circles. — Equably 
accelerated  or  retarded  motion,  &c.,  is 
when  the  motion  or  change  is  increased 
or  decreased,  by  equal  quantities  or 
degrees  in  equal  times 

E'QUAL,  a.  [L.  squalls,  from  trquus, 
equal,  even,  cequo,  to  equal,  perhaps 
Gr.  UKK,  similar ;  Fr.  effal]  1.  Having 
the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions; 
being  of  the  same  bulk  or  extent ;  as, 
an  equal  quantity  of  land ;  a  house  of 
equal  size  ;  two  persons  of  equal  bulk ; 
an  equal  line  or  angle. — 2.  Having  the 
same  value;  as,  two  commodities  of 
equal  price  or  worth. — 3.  Having  the 
same  qualities  or  condition ;  as,  two 
men  of  equal  rank  or  excellence ;  two 
bodies  of  equal  hardness  or  softness. — 
4.  Having  the  same  degree ;  as,  two 
motions  of  equal  velocity. — 5.  Even  ; 
uniform  ;  not  variable ;  as,  an  equal 
temper  or  mind. 

Ye  say.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal; 
Ezek.  xvi. 

6.  Being   in  just  proportion;  as,  my 

commendation  is  not  equal  to  his  merit. 

— 7.  Impartial;  neutral;  not  biassed. 

Equal  and  nnroncerned,  I  look  on  nil. 

Dry  dm. 

8.  Indifferent ;  of  the  same  interest  or 
concern.  He  may  receive  them  or  not, 
it  is  equal  to  me. — 9.  Just ;  equitable ; 
giving  the  same  or  similar  rights  or 
advantages.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract  are  equal. — 10.  Being 
on  the  same  terms  ;  enjoying  the  same 
or  similar  benefits. 

They  made  the  married,  orphans,  widows, 
yea  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with 
themselves.  Maccalieet. 

11.  Adequate ;  having  competent  power, 
ability,  or  means.  The  ship  is  not  equal 
to  her  antagonist.  The  army  was  not 
equal  to  the  contest.  We  are  not 
equal  to  the  undertaking. 

E/QUAL,  n.  One  not  inferior  or  supe- 
rior to  another ;  having  the  same  or  a 
similar  age,  rank,  station,  office,  talents, 
strength,  A  c. 

Those  who  were  once  his  equalt,  envy  and 
defame  him.  slfldis»n. 

It  was  thou,  a  man  my  equal,  my  guide ; 
Ps.  Iv;  Gal.  i. 

E'QUAL,  r.  t.  To  make  eqnal;  to  make 
one   thing   of  the  same  quantity,  di- 
mensions, or  quality  as  another. — 2.To 
rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  or  estima- 
tion with  another;  to  become  equal  to. 
Few  commanders  can  expect  to  equal 
Wellington  in  fame. — 3.  To  be  equal  to. 
One  whose  all  not  equalt  Edward's  moiety. 
Shak. 

4.  To  make  equivalent  to ;  to  recom- 
pense fully  ;  to  answer  in  full  propor- 
tion. 

He  answer'd  all  her  ewes,  and  eqiuil'd  all 
her  love.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  of  like  excellence  or  beauty. 
The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it ; 

Job  xxviii. 

E'QUALLED,  pp.  Made  equal. 
E'QUALLING,  ppr.  Making  equal. 
EQDAL'ITY,  n.  [L.  aqualitas.]    1.  An 
of    thin 
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quantity,  or  quality;  likeness;  similar- 
ity in  regard  to  two  things  compared. 
We  spuak  of  the  equality  of  two  or 
more  tracts  of  land,  of  two  bodies  in 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  of  virtues 
or  vices. — 2.  The  same  degree  of  dig- 
nity or  claims ;  as,  the  equality  of  men 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  the  equality  of 
nobles  of  the  same  rank  ;  an  equality 
of  rights. — 3.  Evenness ;  uniformity  ; 
sameness  in  state  or  continued  course; 
as,  an  equality  of  temper  or  constitu- 
tion.— 4.  Evenness ;  plainness ;  uni- 
formity ;  as,  an  equality  of  surface. — 
Equality,  in  alye.,  is  a  comparison  of 
two  quantities  which  are  in  effect  eqnal, 
though  differently  expressed  or  repre- 
sented. It  is  usually  denoted  by  two 
parallel  lines,  as  — ;  thus  3  x  +  4  y— 
20;  that  is,  3  x  added  to  4  y  are  equal 
to  2Q.—Jlfitio  of  equality,  the  ratio  of 
two  equal  quantities. 

EQUALIZATION,  n.  The  act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 

E'QUALIZE,  t>.  t.  To  make  equal ;  as, 
to  equalize  accounts  ;  to  equalize  bur- 
dens or  taxes. 

E'QUALIZED,  pp.  Made  equal;  re- 
duced to  equality. 

E'QUALIZING,  ppr.  Making  equal. 

E'QUALLY,  adv.  In  the  same  degree 
with  another ;  alike ;  as,  to  be  equally 
taxed ;  to  be  equally  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious ;  to  be  equally  impatient,  hungry, 
thirsty,  swift,  or  slow ;  to  be  equally 
furnished. — 2.  In  equal  shares  or  pro- 
portions. The  estate  is  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  heirs. — 3.  Impar- 
tially; with  equal  justice. 

E'QUALNESS,  n.  Equality ;  a  state  of 
being  equal. — 2.  Evenness ;  uniformity; 
as,  the  equalness  of  a  surface. 

EQUAN'GULAR,  a.  [Lat.  teauus  and 
uniiK/ns.]  Consisting  of  equal  angles. 
[See  EQUIANGULAR,  which  is  generally 
used.] 

EQUANIM'ITY,  n.  [L.  aquammitas; 
aqwis  and  animus,  an  equal  mind.] 
Evenness  of  mind ;  that  calm  temper 

or    firmness    of    mind    which    is    not 

easily  elated  or  depressed,  which  sus- 
tains prosperity  without  excessive  joy, 
and  adversity  without  violent  agitation 
of  the  passions  or  depression  of  spirits. 
The  great  man  bears  misfortunes  with 
equanimity. 

EQUAN'IMOUS,  a.  Of  an  even,  com- 
posed frame  of  mind;  of  a  steady 
temper;  not  easily  elated  or  de- 
pressed. 

E'QUANT,  n.  An  imaginary  circle  in 
astronomy,  used  for  determining  the 
motions  of  the  planets. 

EQUA'TION,  n.  [Lat.  aquatio,  from 
aquo,  to  make  equal  or  level.]  1.  Li- 
terally, a  making  equal,  or  an  equal 
division. — 2.  In  alge.,  a  proposition  as- 
serting the  equality  of  two  quantities, 
and  expressed  by  the  sign  =  between 
them;  or  an  expression  of  the  same 
quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms,  but 
of  equal  value,  as  3s=36d,  or  x— b-\- 
m — r.  In  the  latter  case,  x  is  equal  to 
b  added  to  m,  with  r  subtracted,  and 
the  quantities  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
sign  of  equation  are  said  to  be  the 
value  of  x  on  the  left  hand.  An  equa- 
tion is  termed  simple,  quadratic,  cubic, 
or  biquadratic,  or  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  degree,  accordingas  the 
index  of  the  highest  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity  is  one,  two,  three,  or 
four.  And  generally,  an  equation  is 
said  to  be  of  the  5th,  6th,  Ac.,  degree, 
according  as  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  any  of  these 
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dimensions.  A  literal  eriuation  is  that 
in  which  all  the  quantities  both  known 
and  unknown  are  expressed  by  letters; 
as,  ax1  -f-  bx  =  c.  Determinate  equa- 
tions are  those  into  which  only  one 
unknown  quantity  enters:  or  if  more 
than  one  enter,  there  are  always  Kiven 
as  many  independent  equations  as  there 
are  unknown  quantities. — Indetermi- 
nate equations  are  those  in  which  there 
are  more  unknown  quantities  than 
there  are  independent  equations. — • 
Exponential  equations  are  those  in 
which  the  exponent  or  index  of  the 
power  is  unknown,  as,  o'  =  A.  Dif- 
ferential equation  is  that  which  con- 
tains in  it  certain  differential  quanti- 
ties; and  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  &c.  order,  according  as 
it  involves  the  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
differential.— Equation  of  finite  differ- 
ences, in  the  theory  of  finite  differences 
or  increments,  is  that  into  which  the 
finite  differences  of  the  variable  quan- 
tities of  any  function  enter.— Equation 
of  partial  difference  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  the  differential  of  any 
function,  and  the  differentials  of  the 
variables  on  which  it  depends,  com- 
bined with  the  variables  themselves, 
and  with  or  without  constant  quanti- 
ties.— Equation  of  a  curve,  in  analysis, 
is  an  equation  showing  the  nature  of  a 
curve  by  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween any  absciss,  and  its  correspond- 
ing ordinate,  or  the  relation  of  their 
fluxions. — 3.  In  astr.,  the  term  equa- 
tion is  used  to  express  the  correction 
or  quantity  to  be  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  mean  position  of  a 
heavenly  body,  to  obtain  the  true  posi- 
tion; it  also,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
implies  the  correction  arising  from  any 
erroneous  supposition  whatever. — 
Equation  to  corresponding  altitudes;  a 
correction  which  must  be  applied  to 
the  apparent  time  of  noon,  (found  by 
means  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
instants  when  the  sun  had  equal  alti- 
tudes, both  before  and  after  noon,)  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  time. — 
Equation  of  the  centre;  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  mean  place  of 
the  snn  or  of  a  planet. — Equation  of 
time  denotes  the  difference  between 
mean  and  apparent  time,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  apparent  unequal  time,  or  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  or  a  planet  to  equable 
and  mean  time  or  motion. — 4.  The  re- 
duction of  any  extremes  to  a  mean 
proportion — Equation  of  payments;  an 
arithmetical  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  at  what  time  it  is  equit- 
able that  a  person  should  make  pay- 
ment of  a  whole  debt  which  is  due  in 
different  parts,  payable  at  different 
times.  The  rule  is  now  laid  aside. 
EQUA'TOR,  n.  [L.  from  cequo,  to  make 
equal.]  In  astr.  and  geography,  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  two  poles  of  the  world, 
or  having  the  same  poles  as  the  world. 
It  is  called  equator,  because  when  the 
sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  ;  hence  it  is  called  also 
the  equinoctial,  and  when  drawn  on 
maps,  globes,  and  planispheres,  it  is 
called  the  equinoctial  line,  or  simply 
the  line.  Every  point  in  the  equator 
is  90  degrees,  or  a  quadrant's  distance, 
from  the  poles;  hence  it  divides  the 
globe  or  sphere  into  two  equal  hemi- 
spheres, the  northern  and  southern. 
At  the  meridian,  the  equator  rises  as 
much  above  the  horizon  as  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
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EQUATO'RIAL,  a  Pertaining  to  the 
equator  ;  as,  equatorial  climates.  The 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
longer  than  the  polar  diameter.  — 
Equatorial  instruments.  [See  the  noun 
EQUATORIAL.] 

EQUATO'RIAL,  n.  An  astronomical 
instrument,  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any  celes- 
tial object  of  which  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  known,  and  of 
keeping  the  object  in  view  for  any 
length  of  time,  notwithstanding  the 
diurnal  motion.  For  these  purposes 
a  principal  axis  resting  on  firm  sup- 
ports, is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  and  consequently 
pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens. 
On  this  polar  axis  there  is  placed,  near 
one  of  its  extremities,  a  graduated  cir- 
cle, the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  polar  axis,  and  therefore 
parallel  to  the  equator.  This  circle  is 
culled  the  equatorial  circle,  and  mea- 
sures by  its  arcs  the  hour  angles,  or 
differences  of  right  ascension.  The 
polar  axis  carries  a  second  circle,  called 
the  declination  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
equatorial  circle.  This  last  circle  has 
a  telescope  attached  to  it  for  making 
observations,  and  which  moves  along 
with  it  in  the  same  plane. 

E'QUERRY,  H.  [Fr.  ecuuer,  for  escuyer; 
It.  scudiere  ;  Low  L.  scutarius,  from 
scutum,  a  shield.  See  ESQUIRE.]  1. 
An  officer  of  princes,  who  has  the  care 
and  management  of  his  horses.  Quick 
and  active  as  an  equerry;  Taller,  No. 
19. — 2.  A  stable  or  lodge  for  horses. 
[A  corrupt  term,  plainly  originating  in 
the  French  word  ecitrie.] 

EQUES,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  thus 
named  by  Bloch,  and  which  belong  to 
thefamily  Squammipennes,  order  Acan- 
thopterygii. 

EQUES'TRIAN,  a  [L.  equester,  eques- 
tris,  from  equcs,  a  horseman,  from 
equus,  a  horse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  horses 
or  horsemanship ;  performed  with 

horses ;  as,  equestrian  feats 2.  Being 

on  horseback ;  as,  an  equestrian  lady. 
— 3.  Skilled  in  horsemanship. — 4.  Re- 
presenting a  person  on  horseback; 
as,  an  equestrian  statue.  Equestrian 
statues  are  usually  cast  in  bronze,  and 
mounted  on  a  stone  or  marble  pedes- 
tal ;  few  early  monuments  of  this  kind 
are  extant,  the  valuable  metal  they 
contained  tempting  ravagersto  destroy 
them.  The  most  famous  examples  of 
modern  equestrian  statues  are,  that  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
at  Paris ;  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  at 
St  Petersburgh;  and  the  colossal  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  London. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the 
First,  too,  in  the  latter  city,  has  some 

historical  interest  attached  to  it 

6.  Celebrated  by  horse-races ;  as. 
equestrian  games,  sports,  or  amuse- 
ments. —  G.  Belonging  to  knights. 
Among  the  Homajts,  the  equestrian 
order  was  the  order  of  knights,  equites; 
also  their  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the 
field.  In  civil  life,  the  knights  stood 
contradistinguished  from  the  senators; 
in  the  field,  from  the  infantry.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  distinction  be- 
tween equestrian  and  pedestrian  men  in 
Europe  was  maintained,  especially  in 
war,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter;  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
much  modified  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  classes. 

EQUIAN'GULAR,  a.  (L.  atquus,  equal, 
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and  angulus,  an  angle.]  In  geom.,  con- 
sisting of  or  having  equal  angles  ;  an 
epithet  given  to  figures  whose  angles 
are  all  equal,  such  as  a  square,  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  a  parallelogram,  &c. 

EQUIBAL'ANCE,  n.  [Lat.  tequus  and 
bilanx.]  Equal  weight. 

EQUIBAL'ANCE,  v.  t.  To  have  equal 
weight  with  something. 

EQUIBAL'ANCED)M).  Giving  equal 
weight. 

EQUIBAL'ANCING,  ppr.  Having 
equal  weight. 

EQUICRU'RAL,  a.  fL.  a>quus,  equal, 
and  cms,  a  leg.j  1.  Having  legs  of 
equal  length. — 2.  Having  equal  legs, 
but  longer  than  the  base;  isosceles; 
as,  an  equicrural  triangle. 

EQUIDIF'FERENT,  a.  Having  equal 
differences  ;  arithmetically  propor- 
tional. In  crystallography,  having  a 
different  number  of  faces  presented  by 
the  prism  and  by  each  summit ;  and 
these  three  numbers  form  a  series  in 
arithmetical  progression,  as,  6,  4,  2. 

EQUIDIS'TANCE,  n.  Equal  distance. 

EQUIDIS'TANT,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal, 
and  distans,  distant.]  Being  at  an 
equal  distance  from  some  point  or 
place.  In  geom.,  a  term  of  relation 
between  two  things  which  are  every, 
where  at  the  same  or  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other. 

EQUIDIS'TANTLY,  adv.  At  the  same 
or  an  equal  distance. 

E'QUIFORM,  a.  Having  the  same 
shape,  form,  or  make. 

EQUIFORM'ITY,  n.  [L.  eequus,  equal, 
and  forma,  form.]  Uniform  equality. 

EQUlLAT'ERAL,a.  [L.  a,quus,  equal, 
and  laterulis,  from  latus,  side.]  Hav- 
ing all  the  sides  equal ;  as,  an  equila- 
teral triangle.  A  square 
must  necessarily  be  equi- 
lateral. —  Equilateral  bi- 
valve. A  shell  is  so  called 
when  a  transverse  line, 
drawn  through  the  apex 
of  the  umbo,  bisects  the 
valve  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical 
parts.  —  Equilateral  hyperbola,  that 
which  has  the  two  axes  equal  to  one 
another,  the  asymptotes  forming  a 
right  angle. 

EQUILAT'ERAL,  n  A  side  exactly 
corresponding  to  others  in  length. 

EQUILI'BRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  (equus  and 
libra,  to  poise.]  To  balance  equally 
two  scales,  sides,  or  ends ;  to  keep 
even  with  equal  weight  on  each  side. 

The  bodies  of  fishes  are  equilibrated  with 
water.  Arbuthnot. 

EQUILI'BRATED,  pp.  Balanced 
equally  on  both  sides  or  ends. 

EQUILIBRATING,  ppr.  Balancing 
equally  on  both  sides  or  ends. 

EQUILIBRA'TION,  n   Equipoise;  the 
act  of  keeping  the  balance  even,  or 
the  state  of  being  equally  balanced. 
Nature's  laws  of  equilibration.   Durham. 

EQUILIB'RIOUS,  a.  Equally  poised. 

EQUILIB'RIOUSLY,  ada.  In  equal 
poise. 

EQUII/IBRIST,  n.  One  that  balances 
equally  ;  one  who  keeps  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions  and  hazardous 
movements,  as,  a  rope-dancer. 

EQUILIB'RITY,  n.  [L.  arquilibritas.] 
The  state  of  being  equally  balanced; 
equal  balance  on  both  sides  ;  equili- 
brium ;  as,  the  theory  of  equilibrity. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  n.  [Lat.]  In  mech., 
equipoise;  equality  of  weight;  the 
state  of  the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or 
balance,  when  both  are  charged  with 
equal  weight,  and  they  maintain  an 
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even  or  level  position,  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  When  two  or  more  forces, 
acting  upon  a  body,  are  so  opposed  to 
each  other  that  the  body  remains  at 
rest,  although  either  would  move  it,  if 
acting  alone;  those  forces  are  said  to  be 
in  equilibria  or  in  equilibrium  ;  that  is, 
equally  balanced.  [See  STATICS.]— 
Stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  When 
a  body,  being  slightly  innved  out  of 
any  position  in  which  it  rests  upon  an- 
other body,  tends  to  return  to  it ;  and 
being  left  to  itself,  will  roll  back  of  its 
own  accord  into  it— that  position  is  said 
to  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium;  when 
the  body  will  not  thus  return  to  its  pre- 
vious position,  its  position  is  said  to  be 
one  of  unstable  equilibrium.  An  egg 
resting  on  a  table  on  its  sidn  is  an  ex- 
ample of  stable  equilibrium,  and  an  egg 
balanced  on  its  end  is  an  example  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  —  Neutral  or  in- 
different equilibrium,  when  a  body, 
being  moved  more  or  less  from  its  po- 
sition of  equilibrium,  will  rest  in  any 
of  the  positions  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  is  indifferent  to  any  particular  po- 
sition, its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be 
neutral  or  one  of  indifference.  A 
sphere  or  a  cylinder  resting  upon  a 
horizontal  plane,  is  in  a  state  of  neu- 
tral equilibrium.  A  body  suspended 
by  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a  state  of 
neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium.  If 
a  body  be  suspended  by  any  other 
point,  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium,  when  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  perpendicularly  below  the  point  of 
suspension,  hut  if  the  centre  of  gravity 
be  above  the  point  of  suspension,  the 
quilibrium  will  be  unstable.  —  2. 
Equality  of  powers. 

Health  consists  in  the  ( quiUbriiim  between 
those  two  powers.  drbittlniut. 

3.  Equal  balancing  of  the  mind  be- 
tween motives  or  reasons ;  a  state  of 
indifference  or  of  doubt,  when  the 
mind  is  suspended  in  indecision,  be- 
tween different  motives,  or  the  differ- 
ent forces  of  evidence. 

It  is  in  equilibria    [ffttf.] 

If  deities  descend  or  no.  Prior. 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  a.  [L.  crquui  and 
multiplico  or  multiplex.]  Multiplied 
by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  n.  In  arith.  and 
geom.,  a  number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence,  equimul- 
tiples are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other,  as  the  simple  numbers  or 
quantities  before  multiplication.  If  6 
and  9  are  multiplied  by  4,  the  equi- 
multiples, 24  and  30,  will  be  to  each 
other  as  0  to  9. 

E'QUINE,     )  a.    [Lat.    eguimis,   from 

EQUI'NAL,  f    e</M!/s,ahorse.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  horse;  denoting  the  horse  kind. 
The   shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and   inane 
are  equine  ;  the  head  completely  bovine. 

Barrmift  Tninelt. 

EQUINEC'ESSARY,  a.  [L.  eeguui  and 
necessary.]  Necessary  or  needful  in 
the  same  degree. 

Both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry    [Awrr] 
In  fights  are  eqnhiecessary.  Hudilira.;. 

EQUINOC'TIAL,  a.  [L.  crquus,  equal, 
and  nox,  night.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
equinoxes;  designating  an  equal  length 
of  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial 
line. — Equinoctial  colure,  that  colure 
which  passes  through  the  equinoctial 
points.  [See  COLUKE.]— 2.  Pertaining 
to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  or  equator ;  in  or  near 
that  line ;  as,  equinoctial  heat ;  an  equi- 
noctial sun  ;  equinoctial  wind. — 3.  Per- 
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taining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  en- 
t'-Ts  the  equinoctial  points ;  as,  an 
equinoctial  gale  or  storm,  which  hap- 
pens at  or  near  the  equinox,  in  any 
part  of  the  world. — 4.  Equinoctial 
flowers,  flowers  that  open  at  a  regular 
stated  hour. 

EQUINOC'TIAL,  n.  [for  equinoctial 
line.}  In  astr.,  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  under  which  the  equator  moves 
in  its  diurnal  course.  This  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  equator,  as 
there  is  a  difference  between  them; 
the  equator  being  movable,  and  the 
eiuinoctial  immovable;  the  equator 
being  drawn  about  the  convex  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  equinoctial  on 
the  concave  surface  of  the  magnus  or- 
bis.  These  words,  however,  are  often 
confounded.  "When  the  sun,  in  its 
course  through  the  ecliptic,  comes  to 
tins  circle,  it  makes  equal  days  and 
nights  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
equinoctial  then,  is  the  circle  which 
the  sun  describes,  or  appears  to  de- 
scribe, at  the  time  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  equal  length,  viz.,  about  the 
21st  of  March  and  2,')d  of  September. 
—Equinoctial  points  are  the  two  points 
wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect each  other  ;  the  one,  being  in  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the  ver- 
nal point  or  equinox ;  the  other,  in 
the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  autumnal 
point  or  equinox.  [See  PRECESSION.] 
— Equinoctial  dial  is  that  whose  plane 
lies  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. — Equi- 
noctial time  is  reckoned  from  a  fixed 
instant  common  to  all  the  world. 

EQUINOe'TIALLY,  adv.  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  equinox. 

E'QUINOX,  n.  [L.  tequus,  equal,  and 
nox,  night.]  The  precise  time  when 
the  sun  enters  one  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  or  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  first 
point  of  Libra,  about  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, making  the  day  and  the  night 
of  equal  length.  These  are  called  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  These 
points  are  found  to  be  moving  back- 
ward or  westward,  at  the  rate  of  60" 
of  a  degree  in  a  year.  This  is  called 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

EQUINU'MERANT,  a.  [Lat.  a-quus, 
equal,  and  numerus,  number.]  Having 
or  consisting  of  the  same  number. 
[Lit.  us.'} 

EQUIP',  v.  t.  [Fr.  equiper;  Ch.  ep% 
yahaph,  Aphel  rpps,  akiph,  to  sur- 
round, to  gird;  perhaps  the  same  root 
as  Eth.  npn,  chakaph,  to  embrace.]  1. 
Properly,  to  dress ;  to  habit.  Ilence, 
to  furnish  with  arms,  or  a  complete 
suit  of  arms,  for  military  service. 
Thus  we  say,  to  equip  men  or  troops 
for  war ;  to  equip  a  body  of  infantry 
or  cavalry.  But  the  word  seems  to 
include  not  only  arms,  but  clothing, 
baggage,  utensils,  tents,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  an  army,  particularly 
when  applied  to  a  body  of  troops. 
Hence,  to  furnish  with  arms  and  war- 
like apparatus;  ag,  to  equip  a  regiment. 
— 2.  To  furnish  with  men,  artillery, 
and  munitions  of  war,  as  a  ship. 
Hence,  in  common  language,  to  fit  for 
sea ;  to  furnish  with  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  voyage. 

EQ'UIPAGE,  n.  The  furniture  of  a 
military  man,  particularly  arms  and 
their  appendages. — 2.  The  furniture  of 
an  army  or  body  of  troops,  infantry  or 
cavalry ;  including  arms,  artillery, 
utensils,  provisions,  and  whatever  is 
necessary  for  a  military  expedition. — 


Camp  equipage  includes  tents,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  accommoda- 
tion in  camp. — Field  equipage  consists 
of  arms,  artillery,  waggons,  tumbrils, 
&c. — 3.  The  furniture  of  an  armed 
ship,  or  the  necessary  preparations  for 
a  voyage ;  including  cordage,  spars, 
provisions,  &c.- — 4.  Attendance,  re- 
tinue, as,  persons,  horses,  carriages, 
&c. ;  as,  the  equipage  of  a  prince. — 5. 
Carriage  of  state;  vehicle;  as,  celes- 
tial equipage. — 6.  Accoutrements ;  ha- 
biliments; ornamental  furniture. 

EQ'UIPAGED,  a.  Furnished  witli 
equipage;  attended  with  a  splendid 
retinue. 

EQUIPEN'DENCY,  n.  [Lat.  <equus, 
equal ;  and  pendeo,  to  hang.]  The  act 
of  hanging  in  equipoise ;  a  being  not 
inclined  or  determined  either  way. 

EQUIP'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  equip- 
ping, or  fitting  for  a  voyage  or  expe- 
dition.— 2.  Any  thing  that  is  used  in 
equipping  ;  furniture ;  habiliments ; 
warlike  apparatus ;  necessaries  for  an 
expedition,  or  for  a  voyage ;  as,  the 
equipments  of  a  ship  or  an  army. 

E'QUIPOISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  aquus, 
equal,  and  Fr.  poids,  or  rather  W. 
pwys,  weight.  See  POISE.]  Equality 
of  weight  or  force ;  hence,  equilibrium ; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides 
of  a  thing  are  balanced.  Hold  the 
scales  in  equipoise.  The  mind  may  be 
in  a  state  of  equipoise,  when  motives 
are  of  equal  weight. 

EQUEPOL'LENCE,  1  n.  [L.  aquus  and 

EQUIPOL'LENCY,  ( pollentia,  power, 
polleo,  to  be  able.]  1.  Equality  of 
power  or  force. — 2.  In  logic,  an  equi- 
valence between  two  or  more  propo- 
sitions; that  is,  when  two  proposi- 
tions signify  the  same  thing,  though 
differently  expressed. 

EQUIPOL'LENT,  a.  [supra.]  Having 
equal  power  or  force ;  equivalent.  In 
logic,  having  equivalent  signification. 

EQUIPOL'LENTLY,  adv.  With  equal 
power. 

EQUIPON'DEUANCE,  n.  [L.  aquus, 
equal,  and  pandas,  weight.]  Equality 
of  weight ;  equipoise. 

EQUIPON'DERANT,  a.  [supra.]  Be- 
ing of  the  same  weight. 

EQUIPON'DERATE,  v.  i.  [L.  tequus, 
equal,  and  pondero,  to  weigh.]  To  be 
equal  in  weight;  to  weigh  as  much  as 
another  thing. 

EQUIPON'DIOUS,  a.  Having  equal 
weight  on  both  sides. 

EQUIP'PED,  pp.  Furnished  with  ha- 
biliments, arms,  and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  a  military  expedition,  or  for  a 
voyage  or  cruise. 

EQUIP'PING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with 
habiliments  or  warlike  apparatus ;  sup- 
plying with  things  necessary  for  a 
voyage. 

EQUISETA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
imperfectly  formed  plants,  whose  real 
affinity  is  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of 
whose  parts  of  fructification  is  not  un- 
derstood. Only  one  genus,  Equisetum, 
Linn.,  is  known. 

EQUISE'Tie-ACID,  n.  An  acid  dis- 
covered in  the  equisetum  JJuviatile,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  mag- 
nesia. 

EQUISET'IFORM,  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  equisetnm ;  resembling  equisetum. 

EQUISE'TUM,  n.  plur.  Equisela.  [L. 
equus,  a  horse,  and  seta,  a  bristle.] 
Horse-tail  or  mare's-tail,  a  genus  of 
plants  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
nat.  order  Equisetacetn, — [whii'h  see.} 
Class  Cryptogamia,  Linn.  It  includes 
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numerous  spe- 
cies, some  of 
which  were  for- 
merly used  me- 
dicinally as  as- 
tringents and 
diuretics.  The 
cuticle  of  all  the 
species  contains 
silicious  earth, 
on  which  ac- 
count they  are 
used  for  polish- 
ing wood  and 
metals.  The  E. 
hyemale,  or  the 
greater  rough- 
horse-tail,  is  best  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  is  largely  imported  from 
Holland. 

EQUIS'ONANCE,  n.  An  equal  sound- 
ing ;  a  name  by  which  the  C  reeks  dis- 
tinguished the  consonances  of  the  oc- 
tave and  double  octave. 
EQ'UITABLE,  n.  [Fr.  equitable,  from 
Lat.  tequilas,  from  tequus,  equal.]  1. 
Equal  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sons ;  distributing  equal  justice;  giving 
each  his  due ;  assigning  to  one  or  more 
what  law  or  justice  demands;  just; 
impartial.  The  judge  does  justice  by 
an  equitable  decision.  The  court  will 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
estate. — 2.  Having  the  disposition  to 
do  justice,  or  doing  justice;  impartial; 
as,  an  equitable  judge. — 3.  Held  or  ex- 
ercised in  equity,  or  with  chancery 
powers  ;  as,  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  a  court. 

EQ'UITABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  just  and  impartial;  as,  the  equi- 
tableness  of  a  judge.— 2.  Equity ;  the 
state  of  doing  justice,  or  distributing 
to  each  according  to  his  legal  or  just 
claims;  as,  the  equitableness  of  a  deci- 
sion or  distribution  of  property. 
EQ'UITABLY,  adv.  In  an  equitable 
manner;  justly ;  impartially.  The  laws 
should  be  equitably  administered. 
EQUITANGEN'TIAL,  a.  In  geom., 
denoting  the  tangent  of  a  curve  equal 
to  a  constant  line. 

EQ'UITANT,  a.  [L.  equitans,  equito, 
to  ride,  from  eques,  a  horseman,  or 
equus,  a  horse.]  In  hot.,  such  a  situa- 
tion of  unexpanded  leaves  in  a  leaf- 
bud,  that  they  overlap  each  other  en- 
tirely, and  in  a  parallel  manner,  with- 
out any  involution,  as  in  the  Iris. 
EQUITA'TION,  n.  A  riding  on  horse- 
back. 

EQ'UITY,  n  [L.  tequilas,  from  tfquus, 
equal,  even,  level ;  Fr.  equite.}  1.  Jus- 
tice; right.  In  practice,  equity  is  the 
impartial  distribution  of  justice,  or  the 
doing  that  to  another  which  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and  of  reason,  give 
him  a  right  to  claim.  It  is  the  treating 
of  a  person  according  to  justice  and 
reason. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people  with 
equity;  Ps.  xcviii. 

With  righteousness  shall  lie  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity;  Is.  xi. 
2.  Justice;  impartiality;  a  just  regard 
to  right  or  claim ;  as,  we  must  in  equity 
allow  this  claim.— 3.  In  law,  an  equi- 
table claim. 

I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well 
settled  to  be  shaken.  AYttf. 

4.  In  jurisprudence,  the  correction  or 
qualification  of  law,  when  too  severe 
or  defective;  or  the  extension  of  the 
words  of  the  law  to  cases  not  ex- 
pressed, yet  coming  within  the  reason 
of  the  law.  Hence  a  court  of  equity 
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or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects 
the  operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the 
law,  and  supplies  its  defects,  by  rea- 
sonable construction,  and  by  rules  of 
proceeding  and  deciding,  which  are 
not  admissible  in  a  court  of  law.  Equity 
then  is  the  law  of  reason,  exercised  by 
the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving  remedy 
in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law  are 
not  competent.  In  Scotland,  the  court 
of  session,  as  the  supreme  civil  court  of 
the  country,  combines  in  itself  all  the 
functions  of  the  English  courts,  both 
of  law  and  equity. — 5.  Equity  of  re- 
demption, in  law,  the  advantage,  al- 
lowed to  a  mortgager,  of  a  reasonable 
time  to  redeem  lands  mortgaged,  when 
the  estate  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged. 

EQUIVALENCE,  n.  [L.  aquus,  equal, 
and  valens,  from  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  1. 
Equality  of  value ;  equal  value  or  worth. 
Take  the  goods  and  give  an  equivalence 
in  corn. — 2.  Equal  power  or  force. 

EQUIVALENCE^.*.  To  be  equal  to. 

EQUIVALENCED,  pp.  Equalled  in 
weight,  &c. 

EQUIVALENCING,  ppr.  Equalling 
in  value,  weight,  &c. 

EQUIVALENT,  a.  Equal  in  value  or 
worth.  In  barter,  the  goods  given  are 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  goods 
received.  Equivalent  in  value  or  worth, 
is  tautological. — 2.  Equal  in  force, 
power,  or  effect.  A  steam-engine  may 
have  force  or  power  equivalent  to  that 
of  thirty  horses. — 3.  Equal  in  moral 
force,  cogency,  or  effect  on  the  mind. 
Circumstantial  evidence  may  be  almost 
equivalent  to  full  proof. — 4.  Of  the 
same  import  or  meaning.  Friendship 
and  amity  are  equivalent  terms. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile 
and  ministerial,  are  terma  equivalent.  South. 
Equivalent  propositions,  in  logic,  are 
called  also  equipollent. — 5.  Equal  in 
excellence  or  moral  worth. 

EQUIVALENT,  n.  That  which  is 
equal  in  value,  weight,  dignity,  or  force, 
with  something  else.  The  debtor  can- 
not pay  his  creditor  in  money,  but  he 
will  pay  him  an  equivalent.  Damages 
in  money  cannot  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  loss  of  a  limb. — 2.  Chemical  equi- 
valents, a  term  introduced  into  chemis- 
try by  Wollaston,  to  express  the  sys- 
tem of  definite  ratios  or  proportions, 
in  which  substances  reciprocally  com- 
bine, referred  to  a  common  standard 
of  unity.  If  we  assume  hydrogen  as 
unity,  it  being  the  substance  which 
combines  with  others  in  the  smallest 
relative  weights  or  proportions,  then 
all  other  substances  may  be  repre- 
sented by  certain  multiples  of  that 
unit,  expressed  with  sufficient  precision 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  whole  num- 
bers. Thus  upon  this  system  the'equi- 
valent  number  of  oxygen  will  be  8,  and 
that  of  water  will  be  9,  for  8  oxygen 
-|-  1  hydrogen  =  9  water;  and  the 
equivalent  of  potassium  will  be  40,  and 
of  potassa,  or  oxide  of  potassium  48, 
for  40  potassium  -\-  8  oxygen  =  48 
potassa.  The  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  40,  for  it  is  composed  of  1C  sul- 
phur +  24  oxygen  =  40  sulphuric 
acid.  Again,  when  these  compounds 
unite,  one  equivalent  of  the  one  com- 
bines with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
equivalents  of  the  other  precisely  as 
the  simple  substances  do.  Hydrate  of 
potassa,  for  example,  is  constituted  of 
47  parts  potassa,  and  9  of  water,  and 
its  equivalent  is  consequently  47  -f-  9 
=  66.  These  equivalents  are  often 


expressed  by  symbols.  [See  CHEMICAL 
SYMBOLS.] — 3.  In  ffeol.,  where  one  bed 
supplies  the  place  of  another,  which,  in 
that  situation,  is  wanting,  such  bed  is 
called  the  equivalent  of  the  wanting  one. 

EQUIVALENTLY,  adv.  In  an  equal 
manner. 

E'QUIVALVE,  a.  [L.  cequus,  equal,  and 
valva,  the  leaf  of  a  folding  door.]  In 
conchol.,  when  the  shells  of  bivalves 
are  formed  exactly  alike,  in  their  length, 
width,  depth,  &c.,  they  are  termed  equi- 
valve.  The  shells  of  mya,  solen,  tellina, 
&c.  are  generally  equivalve,  while  those 
of  ostrea  are  inequivalve. 

EQUIVOCACY.f  n.    Equivocalness. 

EQUIVOCAL,  a.  [Low  L.  cequivocus; 
cequus,  equal,  and  vox,  a  word;  Fr. 
equivoque.  See  VOCAL.]  1.  Being  of 
doubtful  signification ;  that  may  be 
understood  in  different  senses ;  capable 
of  a  double  interpretation ;  ambiguous ; 
as,  equivocal  words,  terms,  or  senses. 
Men  may  be  misled  in  their  opinions 
by  the  use  of  equivocal  terms.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  any 
language  which  may  not  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  degree,  equivocal ;  but  the 
term,  in  loy'.c,  is  usually  applied  only 
in  any  case  where  a  word  is  employed 
equivocally;  e.  g.  where  the  middle 
term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the 
two  premises  ;  or  where  a  proposition 
is  liable  to  be  understood  in  various 
senses,  according  to  the  various  mean- 
ings of  one  of  its  terms. — 2.  Doubtful  j 
ambiguous;  susceptible  of  different 
constructions ;  not  decided.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  man  is  somewhat  equivo- 
cal. His  conduct  is  equivocal. — 3.  Un- 
certain ;  proceeding  from  some  un- 
known cause,  or  not  from  the  usual 
cause.  Equivocal  generation  is  the 
production  of  animals  without  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes,  and  of  plants 
without  seed:  a  doctrine  now  exploded. 

EQUIVOCAL,  n.  A  word  or  term  of 
doubtful  meaning,  or  capable  of  dif- 
ferent meanings. 

EQUIVOCALLY, adv.  Ambiguously; 

jn  a  doubtful  sense;  in  terms  suscep- 
tible of  different  senses.  He  answered 
the  question  equivocally. — 2.  By  un- 
certain birth;  by  equivocal  generation. 

EQUIVOCALNESS,  n.  Ambiguity; 
double  meaning. 

EQUIVOCATE,  r.  t.  [It.  equivocare; 
Fr.  equivoquer.  See  EQUIVOCAL.]  To 
use  words  of  a  doubtful  signification ; 
to  express  one's  opinions  in  terms 
which  admit  of  different  senses ;  to  use 
ambiguous  expressions.  To  equivocate 
is  the  dishonourable  work  of  duplicity. 
The  upright  man  will  not  equivocate  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

EQUIVOCATING,  ppr.  Using  ambi- 
guous words  or  phrases. 

EQUIVOCA'TION,  n.  Ambiguity  of 
speech;  the  iise  of  words  or  expres- 
sions that  are  susceptible  of  a  double 
signification.  Hypocrites  are  often 
guilty  of  equivocation,  and  by  this  means 
lose  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-men. 
Equivocation  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  character  and  profession. 

EQUIVOCATOK,  n.  One  who  equi- 
vocates; one  who  uses  language  which 
is  ambiguous,  and  may  be  interpreted 
in  different  ways ;  one  who  uses  men- 
tal reservation. 

EQUIVOCATORY,  a.  Savouring  of 
equivocation. 

EQUIVOQUE,  or  EQUIVOKE,/!.  [Fr. 
equivoque.]    1.  An  ambiguous  term;  a 
word  susceptible  of  different  significa- 
tions— 2.  Equivocation. 
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EQUIVOROUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  horse, 
and  voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or  subsist- 
ing on  horse  flesh. 

Eqitiooruus  Tartars.  Quart.  Ren. 

E'QUUS,  n.  [I,.]  The  horse,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  order  Bellua;.  [See 
HORSE.] 

ER,  the  termination  of  many  English 
words;  and  also  written  -or,  -our.  The 
termination  -er  of  nouns  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  -er  of  the  comparative 
dtegree  in  English,  is  the  A.  Sax.  <sr, 
the  front,  in  time  or  space ;  the  prime 
person  or  agent  (L.  her-os,  Gr.  <{-<«:) 
in  comparison  (also  written  re)  denoting 
precedence,  priority,  &c.  At  the  end  of 
names  of  places  -er  signifies  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  place ;  Londoner  is  the  same 
as  an  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  London. 
Generally,  words  ending  in  -er  are  sub- 
stantives formed  from  verbs,  and  sig- 
nify the  doer  of  the  action  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  verb ;  as,  from  to 
do,  to  love,  we  get  the  nouns,  a  doer,  a 
lover :  some  of  these  indifferently  de- 
note a  person  or  thing;  as  a  ruler,  a 
poker.  In  words  formed  from  nouns 
the  added  termination  is  sometimes 
ster,  instead  of  er  ;  as  maltster,  Webster 
In  many  instances  the  termination  or 
is  used  for  er;  as  instructor,  collector 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom, 
and  indispensable  in  the  adoption  of  an 
express  Latin  word ;  as  professor,  op- 
pressor. So  instructors  the  Latin  sense 
of  one  who  makes  something  ready  is 
properly  spelled  with  or. 

E'RA,  n.  [L.  (era;  Fr.  ere.  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  not  obvious.]  1.  In 
chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from 
which  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to 
be  counted ;  as,  the  Christian  Era.  It 
differs  from  epoch  in  this;  era  is  a 
point  of  time  fixed  by  some  nation  or 
denomination  of  men ;  epoch  is  a  point 
fixed  by  historians  and  chronologists. 
The  Christian  era  began  at  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 2.  A  succes- 
sion of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
point,  or  comprehended  between  two 
fixed  points.  The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cides  ended  with  the  reign  of  Autio- 
chus. 

ERA'DIATE,  ».  i.  [L.  e  and  radio,  to 
beam.]  To  shoot  as  rays  of  light;  to 
beam. 

ERADIA'TION,  n.  Emission  of  raya 
or  beams  of  light;  emission  of  light  or 
splendour. 

ERAD'ICABLE,  a.  That  may  be  era- 
dicated. 

ERADICATE,  v.  t.  [L.  eradico,  from 
radix,  root.]  1.  To  pull  up  the  roots, 
or  by  the  roots.  Hence,  to  destroy 
any  thing  that  grows;  to  extirpate;  to 
destroy  the  roots,  so  that  the  plant  will 
not  be  reproduced;  as,  to  eradicate 
weeds — 2.  To  destroy  thoroughly;  to 
extirpate;  as,  to  eradicate  errors,  or 
false  principles,  or  vice,  or  disease. 

ERADICATED,  pp.  Plucked  up  by 
the  roots ;  extirpated ;  destroyed. 

ERADICATING,  ppr.  Pulling  up  the 
roots  of  any  thing ;  extirpating. 

ERADICATION,  n.  The  act  of  pluck- 
ing up  by  the  roots;  extirpation  ;  'ex- 
cision ;  total  destruction. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

EKAD'ICATIVE,  a.  That  extirpates; 
that  cures  or  destroys  thoroughly. 

ERAD'ICATIVE,  n.  A  medicine  that 
effects  a  radical  cure. 

ERAN'THEMUM.n.  A  genus  of  acan- 
thaceous  plants,  chiefly  tropical,  with 
showy  purple  flowers,  some  of  whose 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  hot- 
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houses  in  this  country.  Class  and  order 
of  Linn.  Diandriu  monogynia. 

ERAN'THIS,  11.  Winter  aconite,  a 
small  genus  of  plants  cut  off  from  the 
old  Helleborus,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  a  deciduous  calyx,  stalked  cap- 
sules, an  involucre  to  the  flowers,  and 
a  totally  different  habit.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  flowering  plants  of  spring. 
Class  and  order  Polyandria  pentagy- 
nia;  nat.  order  llanunculacese. 

ERASABLE,  a.  That  may  or  can  be 
erased. 

ERASE,  v.  t.  [L.  erado,  erasi;  e  and 
rado,  to  scrape,  Fr.  raser.  See  Ar. 
eratsa,  to  corrode,  Ch.  ~~u,  yurad,  to 
scrape,  Heb.  BT;,  harat,  a  graving 
tool,  Syr.  and  Ar.  garaia,  to  scrape.] 
1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out,  as  letters 
or  characters  written,  engraved,  or 
painted ;  to  efface ;  as,  to  erase  a  word 
or  a  name. — 2.  To  obliterate;  to  ex- 
punge; to  blot  out;  as  with  pen  and 
ink — 3.  To  efface;  to  destroy;  as  ideas 
in  the  mind  or  memory. — 4.  To  destroy 
to  the  foundation.  [See  RAZE.] 

ERASED,  pp.  Rubbed  or  scratched 
out ;  obliterated  ;  ef- ' 
faced.  In  her.,  any 
thing  forcibly  torn  off, 
leaving  the  separated 
parts  jagged  and  un- 
even, is  said  to  be  erasid 
or  erazed. 

ERASEMENT,  n.     The 
act  of  erasing;  a  rub- 
bing out ;  exp  unction ;  obliteration ;  de- 
struction. 

ERASING,  ppr.  Rubbing  or  scraping 
out;  obliterating;  destroying. 

ERA'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  The  act  of 
erasing;  a  rubbing  out;  obliteration. 

EKAS'TIAN,  «.  Pertaining  to  the 
doctrines  of  Erastus,  or  his  followers. 

ERAS'TIANISM,  ».  The  principles  of 
the  Erastians. 

ERAS'TIANS,  11.  The  followers  of 
Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  sect  obtained 
some  notoriety  in  England  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars.  They  referred  the 
punishment  of  all  offences,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  as- 
serted that  the  church  had  no  power 
to  enforce  any  acts  of  discipline  upon 
its  members,  nor  to  refuse  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  supper  to  any 
one  who  desired  it. 

ERA'SURE,  n.  (era'zhur.)  The  act  of 
erasing;  a  scratching  out;  obliteration. 
— 2.  The  place  where  a  word  or  letter 
has  been  erased  or  obliterated. 

ERA'TO,  n.  [Gr. 
i>**,  I  love.]  One 
of  the  muses, 
whose  name  sig- 
nifies loving  or 
lovely.  She  has 
much  in  common 
withTerpsichore 
— the  same  attri- 
butes, the  same 
dress,  and  fre- 
quently a  lyre 
andpfecrrum.She 
presides  overthe 
songs  of  lovers. 

EIIE,  adv.  [Sax. 
eer ;  G.  eher ; 
Goth.  air.  This 
is  the  root  of 
early,  and  ter,  in 
Saxon,  signifies  Enlt<) 

the  morning.  Be- 
fore ever,  we  use  or,  "  or  ever."    Let  it 
be  observed  that  ere  is  not  to  be  con- 


founded with  e'er,  for  ever.]     Before; 
sooner  thai). 

Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  ex- 
plore. Dryden. 
The   nobleman   saith   to  him,   Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die;  John  iv. 
In  these  passages,  ere  is  really  a  pre- 
position followed  by  a  sentence,  instead 
of  a  single  word,  as  below. 
ERE,  prep.     Before. 

Our  fruitful  Nile 

Flow 'd  ere  the  wonted  season.  Dryden. 
ER'EBUS,  n.  [L.  erebus ;  Gr.  VS,,: 
Oriental  3-y,  ereb,  evening,  the  de- 
cline of  the  sun,  whence  darkness, 
blackness.]  In  mythology,  darkness; 
hence,  the  region  of  the  dead ;  a  deep 
and  gloomy  place ;  hell. 
ERECT',  a.  [L.  erectus,  from  erigo,  to 
set  upright ;  e  and  reyo,  to  stretch  or 
make  straight,  right,  rectus  ;  It.  eretto. 
See  RIGHT.]  1.  Upright,  or  in  a  per- 
pendicular posture ;  as,  he  stood  erect. 

2.  Directed  upward. 

And  suppliant  bands,  to  heaven  erect. 

Philip,. 

3.  Upright  and  firm;  bold;  unshaken. 
Let  no  vain  fear  thygenerous  ardour  tame; 
But  stand  erect.  GranmlU. 

4.  Raised;  stretched;  intent ;  vigorous ; 
as,  a  vigilant  and  erect   attention  of 
mind  in    prayer.— 5.   Stretched;    ex- 
tended.— 6.  In  hot.,  an  erect  stem  is  one 
which  is  without  support  from  twining, 
or  nearly  perpendicular;  an  erect  leaf  is 
one  which  grows  close  to  the  stem ;  an 
erect  flower  has  its  aperture  directed 
upward. 

ERECT,  v.  t.  To  raise  and  set  in  an 
upright  or  perpendicular  direction,  or 
nearly  such ;  as,  to  erect  a  pole  or  flag- 
staff.—  To  erect  a  perpendicular,  is  to 
set  or  form  one  line  on  another  at 
right  angles.— 2.  To  raise,  as  a  build- 
ing; to  set  up;  to  build;  as,  to  erect  a 
house  or  temple;  to  erect  a  fort. — 3. 
To  set  up  or  establish  anew ;  to  found ; 
to  form;  as,  to  erect  a  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth; to  erect  a  new  system  or 
theory. — 4.  To  elevate;  to  exalt. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  to  infallibility  i 
that  would  be  to  erect  myself  into  an  apos- 
tle. Locke. 

5.  To  raise;  to  excite;  to  animate;  to 
encourage. 

Why  should  not  hope 
As  much  erect  our  thoughu,  aa  fear  de- 
ject them  ?  Denhnm. 

6.  To  raise  a  consequence  from  pre- 
mises.    [Lit.  us.] 

Malebranche  erecttt\\\s  proposition.  Locke. 

7.  To  extend ;  to  distend. 
ERECT',  v.  i.    To  rise  upright. 
ERECT'ABLE,  a.  That  can  be  erected ; 

as,  an  erectable  feather. 

ERECT'ED,  pp.  Set  in  a  straight  and 
perpendicular  direction;  set  upright; 
raised;  built;  established;  elevated; 
animated;  extended  and  distended. 

ERECT'ER,  n.  One  that  erects ;  one 
that  raises  or  builds. 

EREC'TILE,  a.  That  which  may  be 
erected. 

ERECTING,  ppr.  Raising  and  setting 
upright;  building;  founding;  estab- 
lishing; elevating;  inciting;  extending 
and  distending. 

EREC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  raising  and 
setting  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  a  setting  upright. — 2.  The 
act  of  raising  or  building,  as  an  edifice  or 
fortification ;  as,  the  erection  of  a  wall, 
or  of  a  house.— 3.  The  state  of  being 
raised,  built,  or  elevated. — 4.  Estab- 
lishment; settlement;  formation;  as, 
the  erection  of  a  commonwealth,  or  of 
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a  new  system ;  the  erection  of  a  bishop- 
ric or  an  earldom. — 5.  Elevation; exal- 
tation of  sentiments. 

Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to   high 
erection  draws  up.  Sidnrv. 

6.  Act  of  rousing;  excitement;  as,  the 
erection  of  the  spirits. — 7.  Any  thing 
erected;  a  building  of  any  kind.— 8. 
Distension  and  extension. 

ERECTIVE,  a.  Setting  upright;  raid- 
ing. 

ERECTLY,  adv.   In  an  erect  posture. 

ERECTNESS,  n.  Uprightness  of  pos- 
ture or  form. 

EREC'TO-PATENT,  a.  In  bot.,  a  po- 
sition between  erect  and  spreading. 

ERECTOR,  n.  A  muscle  that  erects ; 
one  that  raises. 

ERELONG,  adv.  [ere  and  long.]  Before 
a  long  time  had  elapsed,    [f  or  lit.  us.] 
He  mounted  the  horse,  and  following  the 
stag,  erelong  slew  him.  Spenter. 

2.  Before  a  long  time  shall  elapse;  be- 
fore long.  Erelunj  you  will  repent  of 
your  folly. 

The  world  en-lung  a  world  of  tears  must 
weep.  Milton. 

EREMACAU'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  »ip«,  slow, 
gently,  and  xa.un:,  burning.]  A  term 
introduced  into  chemistry  by  Liebig, 
to  express  a  slow  combustion,  or  oxi- 
dation ;  the  act  of  gradual  combination 
of  the  combustible  elements  of  a  body 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Instances 
of  eremacausis  are  to  be  found  in  the 
conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  or 
vegetable  soil ;  in  the  formation  of  ace- 
tic acid  out  of  alcohol,  nitrification, 
and  numerous  other  processes.  Ve- 
getable juices  of  every  kind,  parts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  moist 
saw-dust,  blood,  &c.,  cannot  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  without  suffering  im- 
mediately a  progressive  change  of  co- 
lour and  properties  during  which  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed.  These  changes  do 
not  take  place  w  hen  water  is  excluded. 
The  property  of  suffering  eremacausis 
is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by 
substances  containing  nitrogen.  The 
term,  however,  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
English  word  decay  expresses  the  same 
thing,  and  is  more  easily  understood. 

ER'EMITAGE,  n.    See  HERMITAGE. 

ER'EMITE.n.  [L.  eremita;  Gr.  IWTK, 
from  -.r.u.',;,  a  desert.]  1.  One  who  lives 
in  a  wilderness,  or  in  retirement,  se- 
cluded from  an  intercourse  with  men. 
It  is  generally  written  hermit — which 
see. — 2.  The  name  of  a  newly  discovered 
mineral  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
found  in  Connecticut  in  albitic  granite. 
The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
right  oblique-angled  prism. 

EREMITICAL,  a.  Living  in  solitude, 
or  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 

ER'EMITISM,  n.  State  of  a  hermit ;  a 
living  in  seclusion  from  social  life. 

ERENOW,  adv.  [ere  and  now.]  Before 
this  time. 

EREPTA'TION,  n.  [L.  erepto,  to  creep 
out.]  A  creeping  forth. 

EREP'TION,  71.  [L.  ereptio.]  A  taking 
or  snatching  away  by  force. 

ER'ETHISM,  n.  [Gr.  ttd«fu,.']  A  mor- 
bid degree  of  energy  and  perfection  in 
the  performance  of  any  function. 

ERETHIS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  an  ere- 
thism. 

ERE  WHILE,   \  f  adj.  [ere  and  while.] 

EREWHILES.f  Some  time  ago;  be- 
fore a  little  while. 

1  am  as  fair  now  as  I  waserewhile.  Shak. 

ER'GAT.t  v.  i.  [L.  ergo.]  To  infer;  to 
draw  conclusions. 

ER'GO,  adv.  [L.]    Therefore. 


ERIOCAULONE-E 


ERODE 


ERRAND 


ER'GOT,  n.  [Fr.  a  spur.]     In  farrier u, 
a  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  horn,  about  | 
the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  situated  be-  j 
hind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and  : 
commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetlock. — 2.  The  altered  fruit  of  rye, 
and  other  grasses,  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  fungus  called  Ergotyatia  abortans. 
When   diseased  rye   of   this   kind   is 
used   for  food,   it    sometimes   causes 
death  by  a  kind  of  mortification  called 
dry  gangrene.    Ergot  is  used  in  obste- 
tric practice  to  promote  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus. 

EK'GOTINiC,  n.  A  non-azotised  vege- 
table principle  obtained  from  the  ergot 
of  rye,  secale  cornutum.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  brown  powder  of  a  pungent  and 
bitter  taste.  It  is  described  as  narco- 
tic and  poisonous. 
ER'GOTISM,  n.  [L.  ergo.]  A  logical 

inference ;  a  conclusion. 
ER'GOTISM,  n.  [troiaergot.]  The  mor- 
bid effects  of  ergot  or  Spermoedia  Cla- 
vus,  now  termed  Ergotsetia  abortans. 
F.K'IACH,  n.  [Irish.]  A  pecuniary  fine. 
ERI'€A,n.The  heath;  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  genera  known 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  EricacetB.  The  genus 
consists  of  between  300  and  400  sup- 
posed species,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
their  flowers,  in  which  their  great 
beauty  resides.  Linnajan  class  and  order 
Octandria  monogynia.  There  are  two 
species  of  this  genus  common  all  over 
Britain.  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
species  peculiar  to  England,  and  other 
two  to  Ireland.  The  common  heather 
or  ling  does  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Most  of  the  heaths  occur  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  No  erica  occurs  in 
America.  [See  HEATH.] 
EHltJA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order  of 
exogens  deriving  their  name  from  the 
genus  Erica.  It  is  readily  known  from 
all  other  orders  by  its  anthers  burst- 
ing their  pores  at  their  apex,  the  sta- 
mens being  hypogynous,  the  corolla 
monopetalous,  and  the  ovary  contain- 
ing more  cells  than  two.  Besides  the 
genus  Erica,  it  contains  the  Azalea,  the 
Rhododendron,  the  Kalmia  Arbutus, 
Andromedas,  Gualtherias,  and  many 
other  beautiful  genera. 
ERID'ANUS,  n.  [The  river  Eridanus.] 
A  southern  constellation,  containing 
eighty-four  stars. 

ERI'GERON,  n.     Flea-bane;  a  genus 

of  plants  of  the  class  Syngenesia,  and 

polygamia  superflua  order;  nat.  order 

Compositae.     There  are  many  species. 

ER'IGIBLE,  a.  That  may  be  erected. 

[///  formed  and  not  used.\ 
ER'IN,  n.  Ireland. 

EHINA'CEUS,  n.  A  genus  of  small 
mammiferous  animals.  The  hedge- 
hog tribe. 

ERIN'GO.  See  ERYNOO. 
E'RINITE,  n.  A  species  of  native  arse- 
niate  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  colour.  It  was  found  in  Limer- 
ick in  Ireland;  hence  its  name. 
ERIOCAULO'NEjE,  ».  A  group  of 
endogenous  plants  subordinate  to  Res- 
ticaceae,  for  the  most  part  inhabiting 
swampy  or  marshy  places,  or  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes,  and  having  the  flowers 
collected  into  dense  heads.  Eriocaulon 
(pipe-wort)  is  the  principal  genus,  con- 
sisting of  about  120  known  species, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  the  equi- 
noctial parts  of  America.  Eriocaulon 
septangulare  is  however  found  in  the 
isle  of  Skye  in  Scotland,  and  in  several 
part*  of  Ireland. 


ERIO'METER,  n.  [Gr.  ,{,..,  wool,  and 
l*\T(n,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Young,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  diameters  of  minute 
particles  and  fibres,  by  ascertaining  the 
diameter  of  any  one  of  the  series  of 
coloured  rings  they  produce. 

ERIO'PHORUM,  n.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sedge-like  plant,  which  is 
called  in  this  country  wild  cotton,  or 
cotton  grass.  Class  and  order  Trian- 
dri.i  monogynia;  nat.  order  Cyperaceae. 
Twelve  species  have  been  enumerated. 

EKl'PIIIA,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyurous 
or  short-tailed  crustaceans. 

ERIST'IC.t     )  a.  [Gr.  i4/t,  contention ; 

ERIST"I€AL,  (  i(jn-»«,  contentious.] 
Pertaining  to  disputes;  controversial. 

ERIT'ROGEN,  or  ERYTH'ROGEN, 
n.  [Gr.  ifvtfjof,  red,  and  >-!>»«*,  to  pro- 
duce.] The  name  given  by  Sig.  Bizio 
of  Venice  to  a  new  animal  product, 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  person 
who  died  of  jaundice.  It  is  of  a  green 
colour,  tasteless,  smelling  like  putrid 
fish.  When  heated  to  122°  Fahr.  it 
volatilizes,  giving,  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  a  purple  vapour. 

ERKE.t  r.  [Gr.  «i;y«.]     Idle;  slothful. 

ER'LAMITE,  n.  A  new  mineral  dis- 
covered in  1818  in  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
berge.  Its  lustre  is  shining  feebly  or 
dull,  its  colour  light  greenish-gray.  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

ER'MELIN.     See  ERMIN. 

ER'MIN,    )  n.    [Fr.     hermine;     Port. 

ER'MINE, )  arminho;  Arm.  erminicq; 
G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hermelin.]  1.  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Mustela,  an  inha- 


bitant  of  northern  climates,  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  nearly  resembles  the 
martin  in  shape,  hut  the  weasel  in  food 
and  manners.  In  winter,  the  fur  is 
entirely  white;  in  summer,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  tawny 
brown  colour,  but  the  tail  is  tipped 
with  black.  The 
fur  is  much  valued. 
—2.  The  fur  of  the 
ermine. — It  is  one 
of  the  furs  in  her., 
and  is  represented 
white  with  black 
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spots. — 3.   Figura- 
tively, the  office  or 
Ermine.  dignity  of  a  judge. 

ER'MINED,  a.  Clothed  with  ermin; 
adorned  with  the  fur  of  the  ermin ;  as, 
enmned  pride ;  ermined  pomp. 

EKN,  n.  [Dan.  Sw.  <ern.]  The  sea 
eagle  or  osprey,  so  called  in  Scotland; 
also  applied  to  other  eagles,  particu- 
larly the  common  golden  eagle. 

ERNE,  or  ^ERNE,  a  Saxon  word,  sig- 
nifying a  place  or  receptacle,  forms  the 
termination  of  some  English  words,  as 
well  as  Latin;  as  in  barn,  lantern,  tav- 
ern, taberna. 

ERODE,  v,  t.  [L.  erodo  ;  e  and  rodo,  to 
gnaw,  Ar.  eretsa,  to  gnaw.]  To  eat  in 
or  away;  to  corrode;  as  canker  erodes 
the  flesh. 
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The  blood,  being  too  sharp  or  thin,  erode* 
the  vessels.  Wisernim, 

ERODED,  pp.  Eaten;  gnawed;  corrod- 
ed.— In  hot.,  a.  term  applied  when  a 
part  has  its  edges  irregularly  jagged  or 
denticulated,  as  if  gnawed  or  eaten. 
ERODING,  ppr.  Eating  into;  eating 

away;  corroding. 

ERO'DIUM,  n.  Crane's  bill;  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  and  order  Monadel- 
phia  pentandria;  nat.  order  Gerani- 
aceaj.  There  are  various  species,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe. 
ER'OGATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  erogo.}  To  lay 

out;  to  give;  to  bestow  upon. 
EROGA'TION.f  n.  The  act  of  confer- 
ring. 

EROSE,  a.   [L.   ero- 
A'N.V.]       In     but.,    an 
erose  leaf  has  small 
sinuses  in  the  mar- 
gin, as  if  gnawed. 
ERO'SION,  n.  (<  as 
z.)     [L.   erosio.]     1. 
The  act  or  operation 
of  eating   away. — 2. 
Kr,,,e  L,ar.  The  state  of  being 

eaten  away ;  corrosion ;  canker. 
EROT'IC,       1  a.  [Gr.  i{»  ,  love.]  Per- 
EROT'I€AL,  J    taining  to  love;  treat- 
ing of  love. 

EROT'IC,  n.  An  amorous  composition 
or  poem. 

EROTOM'ANY,  n.  [Gr.  I{«,  love,  and 
tutu*,  madness.]  That  melancholy  or 
madness  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 
ERPETOL'OGIST,  n.  [Gr.  !{*.«<,  rep- 
tile, and  »»>ot,  discourse.]  One  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  reptiles,  or  is 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  rep- 
tiles. 

ERPETOL'OGY,  n.  [supra.]  That 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
reptiles. 

ER'PETON,  n.  A  genus  of  serpents 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  Eryx.  It  is 
furnished  with  two  soft  prominences, 
covered  with  scales  on  the  muzzle,  and 
the  tail  is  long  and  pointed. 
ERR,  v.  i.  [L.  erro;  Fr.  errer;  G.  irren.~\ 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  way ;  to 
deviate  from  the  true  course  or  pur- 
pose. 

But  em   not  nature  from  this  gracious 

end, 

From  burning  suns  when  livid  deatbs  de- 
scend ?  Pupe. 

2.  To  miss  the  right  way,  in  morals  or 
religion ;  to  deviate  from  the  path  or 
line  of  duty ;  to  stray  by  design  or  mis- 
take. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep 
Cum.  Prayer. 

3.  To  mistake ;  to  commit  error ;  to  do 
wrong  from  ignorance  or  inattention. 
Men  err  in  judgment  from  ignorance, 
from  want  of  attention  to  facts,  or  from 
previous  bias  of  mind. — 4.  To  wander; 
to  ramble. 

A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury 

flies, 
And  errs  about   their  temples,  ears,  and 

»  eyes.  Dryden. 

ER'RABLE,  a.  Liable  to  mistake ;  fal- 
lible. [Lit.  us.} 

ER'RABLENESS,  n.  Liableness  to  mis- 
take or  error.  [Lit.  «*'.] 

ER'RAND,  n.  [Sax.  cerend,  a  message, 
mandate,  legation,  business,  narration  ; 
cerendian,  to  tell  or  relate.]  1.  A  ver- 
bal message;  a  mandate  or  order; 
something  to  be  told  or  done ;  a  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  some  person 
at  a  distance.  The  servant  was  sent 
on  an  errand;  he  told  his  errand;  he 


ERROR 


ERUDITION 


ERYTHR.EA 


has  done  the  errand.     These  are  the 
roost  common  modes  of  using  this  word. 
1  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king  ; 
Judges  iii. 

2.  Any  special  business  to  be  transact- 
ed by  a  messenger. 

ER'RANT.a.  [Fr.  errant;  L.  errans, 
from  erro,  to  err.]  1.  Wandering;  rov- 
ing; rambling;  applied  particularly  to 
knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  wan- 
dered about  to  seek  adventures  and 
display  their  heroism  and  generosity, 
called  knights  errant.— 2.  Deviating 
from  a  certain  course.— S.f  Itinerant. 

ER'RANT,  for  arrant,  an  old  ortho- 
graphy. [See  ARRANT.] 

ER'RANTRY,  n.  A  wandering;  a  rov- 
ing or  rambling  about. — 2.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  knight  errant. 

ERRAT'IC,       \  a.  [L.  erraticus,  from 

ERRAT'ICAL,  J  erro,  to  wander.]  1. 
Wandering ;  having  no  certain  course  ; 
roving  about  without  a  fixed  destina- 
tion.— 2.  Moving;  not  fixed  or  station- 
ary; applied  to  the  planets,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fixed  stars. — 3.  Irreg- 
ular; mutable. — Erratic  blocks,  the 
name  given  by  geologists  to  those 
weather-worn,  and  more  or  less  round- 
ed fragments  of  the  harder  rocks  which 
are  found  very  widely  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  at  great 
distances  from  the  places  whence  they 
are  supposed  to  be  derived.  In  size 
they  vary  from  10,000  cubical  feet  and 
upwards  to  a  few  inches.  Those  of  a 
middling  size  are  generally  termed 
boulders. — Erratic  block  group,  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  detrital  deposits. 

ERRAT'ICALLY,  adv.  Without  rule, 
order,  or  established  method;  irregu- 
larly. 

ERRA'TION.-f  n.  A  wandering. 

ERRA'TUM,  n.  plur.  errata.  [See 
ERR.}  An  error  or  mistake  in  writing 
or  printing.  The  list  of  the  errata  of  a 
book  is  usually  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end,  with  reference  to  the 
pages  and  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

ERR'ED,  pret.  of  Err. 

ER'RHINE,  a.  (er'rine.)  [Gr.  .«;,;,:  i, 
and  f,,,  the  nose.]  Affecting  the  nose, 
or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose ;  occa- 
sioning discharges  from  the  nose. 

ER'RHINE,  n.  (er'rine  )  A  medicine 
to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote 
discharges  of  mucus. 

ER'RING,  ppr.  Wandering  from  the 
truth  or  the  right  way ;  mistaking ;  ir- 
regular. 

ERRO'NEOUS,  a.  [L.  erroneus,  from 
erro,  to  err.]  1.  Wandering;  roving; 
unsettled. 

They  roam 

Erroneout  and  disconsolate.  Philipt. 

2.  Deviating ;  devious ;  irregular;  wan- 
dering from  the  right  course. 

Erroneous  circulation  of  blood.  Arbuthnot. 
[  The  foregoing  applications  of  the  word 
are  less  common.] — 3.  Mistaking ;  mis- 
led ;  deviating,  by  mistake,  from  the 
truth.  Destroy  not  the  erroneous  with 
the  malicious — 4.  Wrong ;  false ;  mis- 
taken; not  conformable  to  truth  ;  err- 
ing from  truth  or  justice;  as,  an  erro- 
neous opinion  or  judgment. 

ERRO'NEOUSLY,  adv.  By  mistake; 
not  rightly ;  falsely 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  erroneous,  wrong,  or  false ;  devia- 
tion from  right;  inconformity  to  truth; 
as,  the  erroneousness  of  u  judgment  or 
proposition. 

ER'ROR,  n.  [L.  error,  from  erro,  to 
wander.]  1.  A  wandering  or  deviation 
from  the  truth ;  a  mistake  in  judgment, 


by  which  men  assent  to  or  believe  what 
is  not  true.  Error  may  be  voluntary 
or  involuntary.  Voluntary,  when  men 
neglect  or  pervert  the  proper  means  to 
inform  the  mind;  involuntary,  when  the 
means  of  judging  correctly  are  not  in 
their  power.  An  error  committed 
through  carelessness  or  haste  is  a  blun- 
der. 

Charge  home  upon  error  its  most  tremen- 
dous consequences.  J.  M.  Maton. 
2.  A  mistake  made  in  writing  or  other 
performance.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  press.  Au- 
thors sometimes  charge  their  own 
errors  on  the  printer. — 3.  A  wander- 
ing ;  excursion  ;  irregular  course. 

Driv'n  by  the  winds  and  error*  of  the  sea. 
Dryden. 

[This  sense  is  unusual  and  hardly  legi- 
timate]—4t.  Deviation  from  law,  justice, 
or  right;  oversight;  mistake  in  con- 
duct. 

Say  not,  it  was  an  error  ;  Eccles.  v. 

5.  In  scripture  and  theol.,  sin ;  iniquity ; 
transgression. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults  ;  Ps.  xix. 

6.  In  law,  a  mistake  in  pleading  or  in 
judgment.     A  writ  of  error,  is  a  writ 
founded  on  an  alleged  error  in  judg- 
ment, which  carries  the  suit  to  another 
tribunal  for  redress.     Hence  the  fol- 
lowing verb. — 7.  In  astr.,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  places  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  determined  by  cal- 
culation, and  by  observation. 

ER'ROR,  v.  t.  To  determine  a  judg- 
ment of  court  to  be  erroneous.  [  The 
use  of  this  verb  is  not  well  authorized.] 

ER'RORIST,  n.  One  who  errs,  or  who 
encourages  and  propagates  error. 

ERSE,  n.  The  language  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland. — Erse  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Irish.  The  highlanders 
were  supposed  by  their  Gothic  neigh- 
bours to  be  an  Irish  colony,  and  hence 
the  name  given  to  their  language. 
The  highlanders  themselves  invariably 
call  it  Gaelic. 

ERSH,  or  EARSH,  n.  Stubble  of  grain. 

ERST,  adv.  [Sax.  eerest,  superlative  of 
ter.  See  EKE.]  1.  First;  at  first ;  at 
the  beginning — 2.  Once;  formerly; 
long  ago. — 3.  Before ;  till  then  or  now ; 
hitherto. — [This  word  is  obsolete,  ex- 
cept in  poetry.] 

ERSTWHILE,t  adv.  Till  then  or  now ; 
formerly. 

ERUBES'CENCE,  or  ERUBES'CEN- 
CY,  n.  [L.  erubescens,  erubesco,  from 
rubeo,  to  be  red.]  A  becoming  red ; 
redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  any 
thing ;  a  blushing. 

ERUBES'CENT,  a.  Red,  or  reddish  ; 
blushing. 

ERU€T,          \  v.  t.  [L.  eructo,  ructor, 

ERUCT'ATE, )  coinciding  in  ele- 
ments with  Ch.  p"p,  ruht  Heb.  p^11, 
j/arah,  to  spit.  Qu.  j/erA.]  To  belch ; 
to  eject  from  the  stomach,  as  wind. 
tLit.  us.] 

ERU€'TATED,  pp.  Belched;  ejected. 

ERUC'TATING,  ppr.  Belching. 

ERU€TA'TION,  n.  [L.  eructatio.]  1. 
The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the 
stomach ;  a  belch. — 2.  A  violent  burst- 
ing forth  or  ejection  of  wind  or  other 
matter  from  the  earth. 

ER'UDITE,  a.  [L.  erudiius,  from  erudio, 
to  instruct.  Qu.  e  and  rudis,  rude. 
Rather  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  rn~,  redah,  to 
teach.]  Instructed ;  taught ;  learned. 

ERUDI"TION,  n.  Learning;  know- 
ledge gained  by  study,  or  from  books 
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and  instruction  ;  particularly,  learning 
in  literature,  as  distinct  from  the 
sciences,  as  in  history,  antiquity,  and 
languages.  The  Scaligers  were  men 
of  deep  erudition. 

ERU'CjrIXOUS,  a.  [L.  temyinosus,  from 
cerugo,  rust.]  Partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  copper  or  the  rust 
of  copper,  resembling  rust. 

ERUPTS  r.  i.  To  burst  forth. 

ERUPT'ED,  pp.  Forcibly  thrown  out, 
as  from  a  volcano. 

ERUP'TION,  n.  [Lat.  eruptio,  from 
crumpo,  erupt;  e  and  rumpo,  for  rupo.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  forth 
from  inclosure  or  confinement;  a  vio- 
lent emission  of  any  thing,  particularly 
of  flames  and  lava  from  a  volcano.  The 
eruptions  of  Hecla  in  1783  were  extra- 
ordinary for  the  quantity  of  lava  dis- 
charged.— 2.  A  sudden  or  violent  rush- 
ing forth  of  men  or  troops  for  inva- 
sion; sudden  excursion. 

Incensed  at  such  eruption  bold.  Milton 
3.  A  burst  of  voice ;  violent  exclama- 
tion. \Lit.  us.] — 4.  In  medical  science, 
a  breaking  out  of  humours,  a  copious 
excretion  of  humours  on  the  skin,  in 
pustules ;  also,  an  efflorescence  or  red- 
ness on  the  skin,  as  in  scarlatina;  ex- 
anthemata; petechiae;  vibices;  as  in 
small  pox,  measles,  and  fevers. 
ERCP'TIVE,  a.  Bursting  forth. 

The  sudden  glance 

Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the 
cloud.  Thomii-n. 

2.  Attended  with  eruptions  or  efflo- 
rescence, or  producing  it ;  as,  au  erup- 
tive fever. 

ER'VUM,  n.  The  lentil  or  tare  family ; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  and  order 
Diadelphiadecandria;  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosse.  They  are  profusely  scattered 
over  Europe.  [See  TARE.] 

ERYNG'IUM,or  ERYK'GO,  n.  [Gr. 
tjjyyyior.]  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Class  and  order  Pentandria  digynia; 
nat.  order  Umbelliferae.  The  sea- 
eryngo,  and  field-eryngo,  are  found  in 
Britain. 

E'RYON,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  mac- 
rourous  crustacean,  only  known  in  a 
fossil  state. 

ERY'SIMUM.n.  Hedge-mustard;  a  ge- 
nus of  British  plants  of  the  class  Te- 
tradynamia  and  siliquosa  order  of  Linn. ; 
nat.  order  Cruciferse.  It  grows  among 
rubbish,  and  by  hedges  and  walls.  It 
is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  has  been  used 
as  a  salad. 

ERYSIP'ELAS,  n.  [Gr.  i{t,<r,«x<w.]  A 
disease  called  St.  Anthony's  fire ;  a  dif- 
fused inflammation  with  fever  of  two  or 
three  days,  generally  with  coma  or  de- 
lirium; an  eruption  of  a  fiery  acrid 
humour,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  but 
chiefly  on  the  face.  One  species  of 
erysipelas  is  called  shingles,  or  erup- 
tion with  small  vesicles. 

ERYSIPEL'ATOUS,  a.  Eruptive  ;  re- 
sembling erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its 

ERYSIP'ELOUS.  [A  bad  word.  See 
ERYSIPETALOUS.] 

ER'YTHACE,  n.  The  honey  suckle. 

ERYTH'EMA,  n.  [from  Gr.  i^.«,red.] 
A  superficial  redness  of  some  portion 
of  the  skin,  varying  in  extent  and  form, 
attended  with  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion, without  vesications  and  uninfec- 
tious. 

ERYTHEMATie,  a.  [Gr.  n»6*n*.} 
Relating  to  erythema,  or  erysipelas; 
denoting  an  eruptive  redness  of  skin. 

ERYTHRJE'A,  n.  Centauru ;  a  pretty 
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genus  of  annual  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Gentianaceae  and  inhab- 
iting dry  sandy  places  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
species  are  all  extremely  bitter. — Ery- 
thrcsa  centaurium,  or  lesser  eentaury,  an 
indigenous  plant  common  by  way  sides 
and  edges  of  fields. 

ERYTH'RI€-AC1D,«.  Anacidobtain- 
ed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lithic 
acid.  Its  colour  is  yellow,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  it  turns 
red. 

ERYTHRI'NA,  n.  A  leguminous  genns 
of  tropical  trees,  and  tuberous  herbs, 
with  terminate  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
very  large  long  flowers,  which  are  usu- 
ally of  the  brightest  red;  whence  the 
species  have  gained  the  name  of  coral- 
trees. 

ERY'THRINE,  n.  [Gr.  i?^{«,  red.] 
Erythrine  and  Pseudo-erythrine,  are 
two  substances  obtained  by  Heeren 
from  Parmelia  roecel/a,  and  Lecanora 
tartarea.  They  both  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  red  colouring  mat- 
ters in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia. 

ERYTHROLE 1C  ACID,  n.  A  red 
substance  of  an  oily  aspect,  found  in 
archil. 

ERYTHROLE'INE,  n.  A  compound 
contained  in  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  with  a 
purple  colour. 

ERYTHROLIT'MINE,  n.  A  compound 
contained  in  litmus.  Its  colour  is  red, 
and  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  blue 
colour. 

ERYTHRO'NIUM,  n.  A  pretty  little 
bulbous  plant,  whose  English  name, 
Dog's-tooth  violet,  is  derived  from  the 
form  of  its  long  slender  white  bulbs. 

ERYTHROPRO'TIDE,  n.  A  reddish 
brown  amorphous  moss  obtained  from 
Proteine,  which  see. 

ERYTHROXY'LE^E,  n.  A  group  of 
exogenous  plants,  having  alternate  stip- 
ulate leaves,  small  pallid  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit.  The  only  genus  is 
Erythroxylon,  some  of  whose  species 
have  a  bright  red  wood,  occasionally 
used  for  dyeing.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary species  is  the  Erythroxylon  coca. 
[See  COCA.] 

E'RYX,  or  E'RIX,  ».  A  genus  of  ser- 
pents separated  from  Boa,  and  differ- 
ing from  it  in  having  a  very  short  ob- 
tuse tail  and  the  ventral  plates  nar- 
rower. The  head  is  short,  and  covered 
with  small  scales.  There  are  no  hooks 
at  the  vent. 

ESCALADE,  n.  [Fr.  id;  Sp.  escalada  ; 
It.  scalata  ;  from  Sp.  escala  ;  L.  scala, 
a  ladder.  See  SCALE.]  In  the  milit. 
art,  a  furious  attack  made  by  troops 
on  a  forti!>d  place,  in  which  ladders 
are  used  to  pass  a  ditch  or  mount  a 
rampart. 

Sin  enters,  not  by  etcaladc,  but  by  cun- 
ning or  treachery.  Buckmintter. 

ESCALADE,  v.  t.  To  scale;  to  mount 
and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of  ladders ; 
as,  to  escalade  a  wall. 

ESCALADED,  pp.  Scaled,  as  a  wall  or 
rampart. 

ESCALADING,  ppr.  Scaling,  as  troops 

ESCALLONIA'CE^E,  n.  A  small  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  related  to 
the  genus  Ribes.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
with  evergreen  leaves,  which  often 
emit  a  powerful  odour  like  that  of  me- 
lilot.  The  flowers  are  red  or  white. 
All  the  species  inhabit  South  America. 

ESCAL'LOP,  n.  (skal'lup.)  [D.  schulp, 
a  shell.]  1.  A  family  of  bivalvular  shell- 
fish, whose  shell  is  regularly  indented. 


In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  shell  is 
a  trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  cartilage 
for  its  hinge. — 2.  A  regular  curving  in- 
denture in  the  margin  of  any  thing. 
[See  SCALLOP  and  SCOLLOP.] 
ESCALLOPE'E,  pp.  [Fr.]  In  her., 
formed  all  over  like 
escalop  shells,  not 
placed  immediately 
one  under  the  other, 
but  each  overlay- 
ing part  of  two. 
ESCAPADE,n.[Fr. 
See  ESCAPE.]  The 
fling  of  a  horse. 
In  Spanish,  flight, 
escape. — 2.  Any  impropriety  of  speech 
or  behaviour  of  which  an  individual  is 
unconscious. 

ESCAPE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  echapper ;  probably 
from  L.  capio,  with  a  negative  prefix, 
or  from  a  word  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  To  flee  from  and  avoid;  to  get  out 
of  the  way;  to  shun;  to  obtain  security 
from ;  to  pass  without  harm ;  as,  to  es- 
cape danger. 

A  small  number  that  ctcape  the  sword, 
shall  return  :  Jer.  xliv. 

Having  etcuped  the  corruption  tliat  is  in 
the  world  through  lust ;  2  Pet.  i. 

2.  To  pass  unobserved ;  to  evade ;  as, 
the  fact  escaped  my  notice  or  observa- 
tion.— 3.  To  avoid  the  danger  of;  as, 
to  escape  the  sea;  Acts  xxviii. 

Note.  This  verb  is  properly  intransi- 
tive, and  in  strictness  should  be  follow- 
ed by  from ;  but  usage  sanctions  the 
omission  of  it. 

ESCAPE,  v.  i.  To  flee,  shun,  and  be  se- 
cure from  danger;  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Eicape  for  thy  life  to  the  mountain;  Gen. 
xix. 

2.  To  be  passed  without  harm.  The 
balls  whistled  by  me,  my  comrades  fell, 
but  I  escaped. 

ESCAPE,  n.  Flight  to  shun  danger  or 
injury;  the  act  of  fleeing  from  danger. 
I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy 
storm :  Ps.  Iv. 

2.  A  being  passed  without  receiving  in- 
jury, as  when  danger  comes  near  a  per- 
son, but  passes  by,  and  the  person  is 
passive.  Every  soldier  who  survives 
a  battle  has  had  such  an  escape. — 3. 
Excuse;  subterfuge;  evasion.  —  4.  In 
law,  an  evasion  of  legal  restraint  or 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  without  due 
course  of  law.  Escapes  are  voluntary 
or  involuntary;  voluntary,  when  an 
officer  permits  an  offender  or  debtor  to 
quit  his  custody,  without  warrant;  and 
involuntary,  or  negligent,  when  an  ar- 
rested person  quits  the  custody  of  the 
officer  against  his  will,  and  is  not  pur- 
sued forthwith  and  retaken  before  the 
pursuer  has  lost  sight  of  him.  —  5. 
Sally;  flight;  irregularity.  [Lit.  us.]— 
6.  Oversight;  mistake.  [Lit.  us.  or  im- 
proper.]— 7.  In  arch.,  the  part  of  a 
column  where  it  springs  out  of  the 
base ;  the  apophyge. 

ESCAPEMENT,  or  SCAPEMENT,  n. 
[Fr.  echappement.]  A  term  used 
among  clock  and  watch  makers  to  de- 
note the  general  contrivance  by  which 
the  pressure  of  the  wheels  (which 
move  always  in  one  direction),  and  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  pendulum  or 
balance-wheel,  are  accommodated  the 
one  to  the  other.  By  this  contrivance 
the  wheel-work  is  made  to  communi- 
cate an  impulse  to  the  regulating  power 
(which  in  a  clock  is  the  pendulum,  and 
in  a  watch  the  balance-wheel),  so  as 
to  restore  to  it  the  small  portion  of 
force  which  it  loses  in  every  vibration, 
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in  consequence  of  friction  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the 
air.  The  lead- 
ing requisite  of 
a  good  escape- 

ment  is  that  tna 

impulse  com- 
municatedtothe 
pendulum  shall 
be  invariable, 

Anchor  Erapement.       notwithstanding 
any   irregularity 

or  foulness  in  the  train  of  wheels.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  escapements  have  been 
contrived;  such  as  the  crown  escape- 
ment, used  in  common  watches;  the 
anchor  escapement,  used  in  common 
clocks  —  both  these  are  also  termed 
recoiling  escapements  —  the  dead-beat 
escapement,  used  in  the  finer  kind  of 
clocks;  the  detached  escapement,  and 
the  lever  escapement.  Both  these  last 
are  applied  to  the  finer  kind  of  watches. 

ESCAPING,  ppr.  Fleeing  from  and 
avoiding  danger  or  evil;  being  passed 
unobserved  or  unhurt;  shunning ;  eva- 
ding ;  securing  safety ;  quitting  the 
custody  of  the  law,  without  warrant. 

ESCAPING,  n.  Avoidance  of  danger 
Ezra  ix. 

ES€AR'GATOIRE,  n.  [Fr.  from  escar- 
got,  a  snail.]  A  nursery  of  snails. 

ESCARP',  ii.  t.  [Fr.  escarper,  to  cut  to 
a  slope  ;  It.  scarpa,  a  slope.  See 
CARVE.]  To  slope;  to  form  a  slope; 
a  milit,  term. 

ESCARP',  or  SCARP,  n.  In  fort.,  that 
side  of  the  ditch  surrounding,  or  in 
front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  ex- 
terior of  the  rampart.  [See  SCAUP, 
COUNTERSCARP.] 

ESCARP'ED,  pp.  Cut  or  formed  to  a 
slope. 

ESCARP'ING,  ppr.  Forming  to  a  slope. 

ESCARP'MENT,  n.  A  precipitous  side 
of  any  hill  or  rock;  the  abrupt  face  of 
a  high  ridge  of  land ;  a  term  used  in 
geol. — 2.  In  milit.  operations,  ground 
cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a  po- 
sition, in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  arriving  at  the  latter.  Part  of 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  render- 
ed inaccessible  in  this  manner. 

ESCAR'TELED,  pp.  In  her.,  cut  or 
notched  in  a  square  form,  as  a  cross. 

ESCARTELE'E,  pp.  [Fr.]  A  term  used 
in  her.,  when  the  straight  line  is  cut  off 
in  the  middle,  with  a  perfect  square  into 
an  ordinary. 

ESCHALOT,  n.  (shallo'te.)  [Fr.  echa- 
lote.]  A  species  of  small  onion  or 
garlic,  the  Allium  ascalonicum. 

ES'CHAR,  n.  [Gr.  wz«{«.]  1.  In  sur., 
the  crust  or  scab  occasioned  by  burns 
or  caustic  applications. — 2.  A  species 
of  coralline,  resembling  a  net  or  woven 
cloth. 

ESCH  AROT'IC,  a.  Caustic ;  having  the 
power  of  gearing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

ESCHAROT'IC,  n.  A  caustic  applica. 
tion ;  a  medicine  which  sears  or  des- 
troys flesh. 

ESCHEAT,  n.  [Fr.  echeoir,  echoir 
choir;  Norm,  eschier,  eschire,  eschever, 
to  fall,  to  happen  to,  to  escheat.  The 
Fr.  echoir  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  caer, 
•which  is  contracted  from  the  L.  cado, 
cadere.~]  1.  Any  land  or  tenements 
which  casually  fall  or  revert  to  the 
lord  within  his  manor,  through  failure 
of  heirs.  It  is  the  determination  of 
the  tenure  or  dissolution  of  the  mutual 
bond  between  the  lord  and  tenant,  from 
the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  ten- 
ant, by  death  or  natural  means,  or  by 
civil  means,  as  forfeiture  or  corrup- 
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tiun  of  blood.— 2.  In  the  United  States, 
the  failing  or  passing  of  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  state,  through  failure 
of  heirs  or  forfeiture,  or  in  cases  where 
no  owner  is  found. — 3.  The  place  or 
circuit  within  which  the  king  or  lord 
is  entitled  to  escheats. — 4.  A  writ  to 
recover  escheats  from  the  person  in 

possession 5.  The  lands  which  fall  to 

the  lord  or  state  by  escheat — 6.  In 
Scots  lam,  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  a 
man's  being  denounced  a  rebel. 

ESCHEAT,  v.  i.  In  England,  to  revert, 
as  land,  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  by 
means  of  the  extinction  of  the  blood 
of  the  tenant. — 2.  In  America,  to  fall 
or  come,  as  land,  to  the  state,  through 
failure  of  heirs  or  owners,  or  by  for- 
feiture for  treason.  In  the  feudal  sense, 
no  escheat  can  exist  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  sta- 
tutes confiscating  the  estates  of  those 
who  abandoned  their  country  during 
the  Revolution,  and  in  statutes  giving 
to  the  state  the  lands  for  which  no 
owner  can  be  found. 

ESCHEAT.t  v.  t.  To  forfeit. 

ESCHEATABLE,a.  Liable  to  escheat. 

ESCHEATAGE,  n.  The  right  of  suc- 
ceeding to  an  escheat. 

ESCHEATED,  pp.  Having  fallen  to 
the  lord  through  want  of  heirs,  or  to 
the  state  for  want  of  an  owner,  or  by 
forfeiture. 

ESCHEATING,  ppr.  Reverting  to  the 
lord  through  failure  of  heirs,  or  to 
the  state  for  want  of  an  owner,  or  by 
forfeiture. 

ESCHEATOR,  n.  An  officer  who  ob- 
serves the  escheats  of  the  king  in  the 
county  whereof  he  is  escheator,  and 
certifies  them  into  the  treasury. 

ESCHEW,  c.  t.  [Norm,  eschever;  Old 
Fr.  escheoir;  G.  scheuen;  It.  schivare; 
Fr.  esquiver;  Dan.  skyer;  to  shun. 
The  G.  scheu,  Dan.  shy,'\t.  schifo,  is 
the  Eng.  shy.  In  Sw.  the  correspond- 
ing words  are  shygg  and  skyggia,  which 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  radical 
letters  are  Kg  or  Skg ;  and  if  so,  these 
words  correspond  with  the  G~.  sckeu- 
chen,  to  frighten,  to  drive  away,  which 
we  retain  in  the  word  shoo,  used  to 
scare  away  fowls.]  To  flee  from  ;  to 
shun  ;  to  avoid. 

He  who  obeys,  destrnction  shall  en-hew. 
Sandyt. 

ESCHEWED,  pp.  Shunned;  avoided. 

ESCHEWING, ppr.  Shunning;  avoid- 
ing. 

ESCHSCHOL'TZIA,  n.  A  genus  of 
beautiful  yellow-flowered  papavera- 
ceous plants,  inhabiting  California, 
and  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America,  and  now  become  extremely 
common  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  has  a  remarkable  calyx,  which 
comes  otf  like  the  extinguisher  of  a 
candle. 

ESeO'CHEON:  n.  [Fr.]  The  shield  of 
the  family.  [See  ESCUTCHEON.] 

ES'€ORT,  n.  [Fr.  escorte;  It.  scoria,  a 
guard  or  guide,  scorgere,  to  discern, 
lead,  conduct.  Sp.  and  Port,  escolta, 
r  changed  into  /.  The  Italian  has 
gcorto,  seen,  perceived,  prudent,  and 
as  a  noun,  abridgment ;  and  scortare, 
to  abridge,  shorten,  conduct,  escort. 
The  sense  of  short,  shorten,  is  con- 
nected with  L.  curtus,  and  the  sense 
of  prudent  occurs  in  L.  cordatus.  But 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between 
these  words  seems  very  doubtful.]  A 
guard;  a  body  of  armed  men  which 
attends  an  officer,  or  baggage,  provi- 
sions, or  munitions  conveyed  by  land 


from  place  to  place,  to  protect  them 
from  an  enemy,  or  in  general,  for  se- 
curity. [This  word  is  rarely,  and 
never  properly,  used  for  naval  protec- 
tion or  protectors ;  the  latter  we  call 
a  convoy.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
naval  protection,  but  it  is  unusual.] 

EStORT',  B.  f.  To  attend  and  guard  on 
a  journey  by  land ;  to  attend  and  guard 
any  thing  conveyed  by  land.  The 
guards  escorted  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  London. 

ESCORT'ED,  pp.  Attended  and  guard- 
ed by  land. 

ESCORT'ING,  ppr.  Attending  and 
guarding  by  land. 

ESCOT'.    See  SCOT. 

ESeOUADE.     See  SQUAD. 

ESeOUT7.     See  SCOUT. 

ES€R1TOIR'E,  n.  [Sp.  escritorw;  Fr. 
ecritoire,  from  ecrire,  ecrit,  to  write, 
from  the  root  of  L  scribo,  Eng.  to 
scrape.]  A  box  with  instruments  and 
conveniences  for  writing;  sometimes, 
a  desk  or  chest  of  drawers  with  an 
apartment  for  the  instruments  of  writ- 
ing. It  is  often  pronounced  scrutoir. 

ES€RITO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
escritoire. 

ESCROL',  n.  In  her.,  a  scroll,  the  re- 
presentation of  a  slip  of  parchment, 
paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  on  which  the 
motto  is  generally  written. 

ES'CRGW,  71.  [Fr.  ecrou,  Norm,  escro- 
rer,  escroice,  a  scroll.]  In  law,  a  deed 
of  lands  or  tenements  delivered  to  a 
third  person,  to  hold  till  some  condi- 
tion is  performed  by  the  grantee,  and 
which  is  not  to  take  effect  till  the  con- 
dition is  performed.  It  is  then  to  be 
delivered  to  the  grantee. 

ES'€UA6E,  n.  [from  Fr.  ecu,  for  escu, 
L.  scutum,  n  shield.]  In  feudal  law, 
service  of  the  shield,  called  also  scut- 
aye;  a  species  of  tenure  by  knight  ser- 
vice, by  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to 
follow  his  lord  to  war  ;  afterward  ex- 
changed for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

ESCULA'PIAN,  a.  [from  Xsculajnus, 
the  physician.]  Medical ;  pertaining 
to  the  healing  art. 

ES'CULENT,  a.  [L.  esculentus,  from 
psca,  food.]  Eatable ;  that  is,  or  may 
be  used  by  man  for  food ;  as,  esculent 
plants ;  esculent  fish. 

ES'€ULENT,  n.  Something  that  is  eat- 
able; that  which  is  or  may  be  safely 
eaten  by  man. 

ES'CULIC  ACID,  n.  A  peculiar  acid 
found  by  Mr.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the 
horse  chestnut. 

ESCU'RIAL,  n.  The  palace  or  resi- 
dence of  the  king  of  Spain,  about 
fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Madrid. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  superb 
structure  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  It  is 
built  in  a  dry  barren  spot,  and  the 
name  itself  is  said  to  signify  a  place 
full  of  ror.hg.  The  Escurial  is  a  famous 
monastery  built  by  Philip  II.,  in  the 
shape  of  a  gridiron,  in  honour  of  St. 
Laurence.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
village  near  Madrid.  It  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Laurence's  church, 
the  monastery  of  Jeronymites,  and  the 
free  schools. 

ES€UTCH'EON,  n.  [Fr.  ecusson,  for 
escusson,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  It. 
icudo,  Sp.  escudo,  Arm.  scoeda.]  The 
shield  on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  re  - 
presented;  the  shield  of  a  family;  the 
picture  of  ensigns  armorial.  In  arch., 
a  shield  for  armorial  bearings ;  also,  a 
plate  for  protecting  the  key-hole  of  a 
door,  or  to  which  the  handle  is  at- 
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tached.    It  is  commonly  contra-*ted  to 
scutcheon. 


Escutcheon  of  Elizabeth,  t 
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ESCUTCH'EONED,  a.  Having  a  coat 
of  arms  or  ensign. 

ESENBEKI'NA,  n.  A  supposed  alka- 
loid obtained  from  Esenbekia  febri- 
fuga.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  preci- 
pitated by  infusion  of  nut-galls  and 
oxalate  of  potassa. 

ESLOIN'.f  »•  t.  [Fr.  eloigner.]  To  re- 
move. 

ESOPHAGOT'OMl,  n.  [Gr.  «nt**a, 
and  T»u,i,  a  cutting.]  In  sur.,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the 
esophagus,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing any  foreign  substance  that  ob- 
structs the  passage. 

ESOPH'AGUS,  n.  [Gr.  ««;«,«.]  The 
gullet;  the  canal  through  which  food 
and  drink  pass  to  the  stomach. 

ESO'PIAN.a.  [from  JKsop.}  Pertain- 
ing to  jEsop ;  composed  by  him  or  in 
his  manner. 

ESOTEK'IC,  or  ESOTE'RICAL,  a. 
[See  EXOTERIC.]  [Gr.  I*ATT({»,',  inte- 
rior, from  i»<u,  within.]  Private;  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  private  instruc- 
tions and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras; 
opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public. 

ESOT'ERY,  n.  Mystery  ;  secrecy.  [Lit. 
us.] 

E'SOX,  n.  The  pike  ;  a  genus  of  abdo- 
minal fishes,  of  which  there  are  several 


E«.x  luci 

species,  as,  the  common  pike,  the  fox- 
pike,  the  gar-fish,  &c. 

ESPAL'IER,  n.  [Fr.  espalier,  from  L. 
palus,  a  stake  or  pole.]  A  row  of  trees 
planted  about  a  garden  or  in  hedges, 
so  as  to  inclose  quarters  or  separate 
parts,  and  trained  up  to  a  lattice  of 
wood-work,  or  fastened  to  stakes, 
forming  a  close  hedge  or  shelter  to 
protect  plants  against  injuries  from 
wind  or  weather. 

ESPAL'IER,  v.  t.  To  form  an  espalier, 
or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 

ESPAL'IERED,  pp.  Protected  by  an 
espalier. 

ESPAL'IERING,  ppr.  Protecting  by 
an  espalier. 

ESPAR'CET,  n.  A  kind  of  sainfoin. 

ESPAR'TO,  n.  A  species  of  rush,  the 
Stipa  tenacissima  of  botanists.  It  is 
found  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  is  manufactured  into  cord- 
age, shoes,  matting,  baskets,  nets,  mat- 
tresses, sacks,  &c. 

ESPE"CIAL,  a.  [Fr.  tjiecial;  L.  spe- 
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cialis,  from  specie,  to  see,  species,  kind.] 
Principal ;  chief ;  particular  ;  as,  in  an 
especial  manner  or  degree. 

ESPE"CIALLY,  adv.  Principally ; 
chiefly;  particularly;  in  an  uncommon 
degree ;  in  reference  to  one  person  or 
thing  in  particular. 

ESPE"CIALNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  espechd. 

ESPERANCE,  n.  [Fr.from  L. spero,  to 
hope.]  Hope.  [Not  Emjlish.] 

ESPI'AL,  n.  [See  SPY.]  A  spy;  the 
act  of  espying. 

ESPI'ED, pp.  Seen;  discovered. 

ESPI'ER,  n.  One  who  espies,  or  watches 
like  a  spy. 

ES'PINEL,  n.  A  kind  of  ruby.  [See 
SPINEL.] 

ES'PIONAGE,  n.  [Fr.  from  espionner, 
to  spy,  espion,  a  spy.]  The  practice  or 
employment  of  spies ;  the  practice  of 
watching  the  words  and  conduct  of 
others  and  attempting  to  make  discov- 
eries, as  spies  or  secret  emissaries ;  the 
practice  of  watching  others  without 
being  suspected,  and  giving  intelligence 
of  discoveries  made. 

ESPLANADE,  n.  [Fr.  id.;  Sp.  espla- 
nada;  from  L.  planus,  plain.]  1.  In 
fort.,  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
the  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  co- 
vered way  toward  the  country ;  or  the 
void  space  between  the  glacis  of  a  cita- 
del, and  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 
—  2.  In  gardening,  a  grass-plat. 

ESPOUS'AL,  a.  (espouz'al.)  [See  ES- 
POUSE.] Used  in  or  relating  to  the 
act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

ESPOUS'AL,  n.  The  act  of  espousing 
or  betrothing. — 2.  Adoption;  protec- 
tion. 

ESPOUS'ALS,  n.  plur.  The  act  of  con- 
tracting or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman 
to  each  other;  a  contract  or  mutual 
promise  of  marriage. 

1  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy 
youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals ;  Jer.  ii. 

ESPOUSE,  D.  /.  (espouz'.)  [Fr.  epouser; 
Sp.  desposar,  to  marry,  desposarse,  to 
be  betrothed.  If  this  word  is  the  same 
radically  as  the  L.  spondeo,  sponsus, 
the  letter  n,  in  the  latter,  must  be 
casual,  or  the  modern  languages  have 
lost  the  letter.  The  former  is  most 
probable ;  in  which  case,  spondeo  was 
primarily  spodeo,  sposus.]  I.  To  be- 
troth. 

When  as  hia  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph ;  Matt.  i. 

a.  To  betroth  ;  to  promise  or  engage 
in  marriage,  by  contract  in  writing,  or 
by  some  pledge ;  as,  the  king  espoused 
his  daughter  to  a  foreign  prince. 
Usually  and  properly  followed  by  io, 
rather  than  with. — 3.  To  marry  ;  to 
wed. — 4.  To  unite  intimately  or  indis- 
solubly. 

I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that 
I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to 
Christ ;  2  Cor.  xi. 

5.  To  embrace ;  to  take  to  one's  self, 
with  a  view  to  maintain ;  as,  to  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  another ;  to  espouse  a 
cause. 

ESPOUS'ED, pp.  Betrothed;  affianced; 
promised  in    marriage    by   contract ; 
married  ;  united  intimately;  embraced. 
ESPOUSE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  espousing. 
ESPOUS'ER,  n.    One   who   espouses; 
one  who  defends  the  cause  of  another. 
ESPOUS'ING,  ppr.  Betrothing ;  pro- 
mising in  marriage  by  covenant ;  mar- 
rying;   uniting    indissolubly  ;    taking 
part  in. 

ESPRI'T,  n.  (es-pri.)  [Fr.]  Spirit. 
Esprit  de  corps,  (es  pri  du  core.)  A 


phrase  frequently  used  in  English  to 
signify  an  attachment  to  the  class  or 
body  of  which  one  is  a  member;  the 
spirit  of  the  body  or  society ;  the  com- 
mon spirit  or  disposition  formed  by 
men  in  association. 

ESPY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  epier,  espier;  D.  les- 
pieden,  from  spiede,  a  spy  ;  G.  sptihen, 
to  spy;  W.  yspiaw,  and  yspeithiaw, 
from  yspaith,  paiih.  [See  Sri.]  The 
radical  letters  seem  to  be  Pd  ;  if  not, 
the  word  is  a  contraction  from  the  root 
of  L.  specio.]  1.  To  see  at  a  distance; 
to  have  the  first  sight  of  a  thing  re- 
mote. Seamen  esi>y  hind  as  they  ap- 
proach it. — 2.  To  see  or  discover  some- 
thing intended  to  be  hid,  or  in  a  de- 
gree concealed  and  not  very  visible ; 
as,  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd,  or  a  thief 
in  a  wood — 3.  To  discover  unex- 
pectedly. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  he  es- 
pied his  money  ;   Gen.  xlii. 
4.   To  inspect  narrowly ;  to  examine 
and  make  discoveries. 

Moses  sent  me  to  espy  out  the  land,  and  I 
brought  him  word  again  ;  Josh.  xiv. 
ESPY',  v  i.  To  look  narrowly ;  to  look 
about ;  to  watch. 

Stand  by  the  way  and  espy;  Jer.  xlviii. 
[This  word  is  often  pronounced  spy, — 
which  see.] 

ESPY',  7i.  A  spy ;  a  scout. 
ESPY'ING,  ppr.   Discovering,    seeing 
first. 

ESQUIRE,  n.  [Fr.  ecuyer;  It.  scudiere; 
from  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield,  from  Gr. 
ffKvrof,  a  hide,  of  which  shields  were 
anciently  made,  or  from  the  root  of 
that  word,  Sax.  sceadan.  See  SHADE.] 
Properly,  a  shield- 
bearer  or  armour- 
bearer,  scutifer ;  an 
attendant  en  a 
knight.  Hence  in 
modern  times,  a  title 
of  dignity  next  in  de- 
gree below  a  knight. 
In  England,  this  title 
is  properly  given  to 
E,quire',  Heimtt  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  to  officers 
of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the  house- 
hold, to  counsellors  at  law,  justices  of 
the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs, 
gentlemen  who  have  held  commissions 
in  the  army  and  navy,  &c.  It  is  usually 
given  to  all  professional  and  literary 
men.  In  Scotland,  it  is  still  more 
lavishly  used.  Nowadays,  with  us,  the 
adjunct  of  esquire  to  a  man's  name, 
superscribed  on  letters,  is  seldom  a 
description,  but  rather  a  compliment. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  same. 
ESQUIRE,  v.  t.  To  attend ;  to  wait  on. 
ESQUIRED,  pp.  Attended,  waited  on. 
ESQUIRING,  ppr.  Attending,  as  an 
esquire. 

ESSAY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  essaycr;  G.  sunken,  to 
seek ;  versuchen,  to  essay ;  Sp.  ensayar; 
Port,  ensaiar.  The  primary  word  is 
seek,  thesame  as  L.  sequor.  See  SEEK.] 
The  radical  sense  is  to  press,  drive,  urge, 
strain,  strive,  Ch.  pas,  asaAJ  1.  To 
try  ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavour ;  to 
exert  one's  power  or  faculties,  or  to 
make  an  effort  to  perform  any  thing. 
While  1  this  unexampled  task  essay. 

Blackmore. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of.— 3.  To  try 

the  value   and  purity  of  metals.     In 

this  application,  the  word  is  now  more 

generally  written  assay, — which  see. 

ESSAY,  n.  A  trial;  attempt;  endeavour; 

an  effort  made,  or   exertion  of  body 
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or  mind,  for  the  performance  of  any 
thing.  AYe  say,  to  make  an  essay. 

Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  rssays- 
Smith. 

2.  In  literature,  a  composition  intended 
to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular  sub- 
ject ;  usually  shorter  and  less  method- 
ical and  finished  than  a  system  ;  as,  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ho- 
mer ;  an  essay  on  fossils ;  an  essay  on 
commerce. — 3.  A  trial  or  experiment ; 
as,  this  is  the  first  essay. — 4.  Trial  or 
experiment  to  prove  the  qualities  of  a 
metal.  [In  this  sense,  see  ASSAY. ]— 5. 
First  taste  of  any  thing. 

ESSAYED,  pp.  Attempted ;  tried. 

ESSAYKR,  n.  One  who  writes  essays. 

ESSAYING,  ppr.  Trying;  making  an 
effort;  attempting. 

ESSAYIST,  71.  A  writer  of  an  essay,  or 
of  essays. 

ES'SENCE,  7i.  [L.  essentia;  Fr.  essence; 
from  L.  esse,  to  be;  Sax.  u-esan,  to  be, 
whence  was.  The  sense  of  the  verb  is, 
to  set,  to  fix,  to  be  permanent.]  1.  That 
which  constitutes  the  particular  nature 
of  a  being  or  substance,  or  of  a  genus, 
and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others.  Mr.  Locke  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  nominal  essence  and  real 
essence.  The  nominal  essence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea 
expressed  by  gold;  the  real  essence  is 
the  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts, 
on  v  hich  its  properties  depend,  which 
is  unknown  to  us. 

The  essence  of  God  bears  no  relation  to 
place.  E.  D.  Griffin. 

•2.  Formal  existence  ;  that  which  makes 
any  thing  to  be  what  it  is ;  or  rather, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  a  thing;  the 
very  substance ;  as,  the  essence  of 
Christianity. — 3.  Existence;  the  qual- 
ity of  being. 

I  could  have  rcsign'd  my  very  essence. 

Sidney. 

4.  A  being ;  an  existent  person ;  as, 
heavenly  essences.— 5.  Species  of  being. 
— 6.  Constituent  substances;  as,  the 
pure  essence  of  a  spirit.  [Locke's  real 
essence,  supra.] — 7.  The  predominant 
qualities  or  virtues  of  any  plant  or 
drug,  extracted,  refined,  or  rectified 
from  grosser  matter ;  or  more  strictly, 
a  volatile  essential  oil ;  as,  the  essence 
of  mint. — 8.  Perfume,  odour,  scent ; 
or  the  volatile  matter  constituting  per- 
fume. 
Nor  let  th*  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

ES'SENCE,  D.  t.  To  perfume;  to  scent. 

ES'SENCED,  pp.  Perfumed;  as,  es~ 
senced  fops. 

ESSENES,  71.  Among  the  Jews,  a  sect 
remarkable  for  their  strictness  and  ab- 
stinence. 

ESSENTIAL,  a.  [L.  cssentialis.}  1. 
Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  exist- 
ence of  a  thing.  Piety  and  good  works 
are  essential  to  the  Christian  character. 
Figure  and  extension  are  essential  pro- 
perties of  bodies. 

And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole. 

1'ope. 

2.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 
Judgment  is  more  essential  to  a  general 

than  courage.  Denliam. 

3.  Pure ;    highly   rectified.    Essential 
oils  are  such  as  are  drawn  from  plants 
by  distillation  in  an  alembic  with  wa- 
ter, as  distinguished  from  empyreuma- 
tic  oils,  which  are  raised  by  a  naked 
fire  without  water. — Essential  oils  are 
mostly  obtained  from  odoriferous  ve- 
getable substances,  although  some  of 
the  principles  are  found  in  auimul  mat- 
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ter.  In  some  instances,  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  le- 
mon, the  oil  exists  in  distinct  vesicles, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  expression. 
The  principal  essential  or  volatile  oils, 
are  those  of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nut- 
meg, lavender,  cloves,  caraway,  pep- 
permint, spearmint,  sassafras,  camo- 
mile, and  citron. — Essential  definition, 
in  logic,  is  one  which  assigns  not  the 
properties  or  accidents  of  the  thing 
defined,  but  what  are  regarded  as  its 
essential  parts  whether  physical  or  lo- 
gical.— Essential  character.  In  nai. 
hist.,  that  single  circumstance  which 
serves  to  distinguish  a  genus  from 
every  other  genus. 

ESSEN'TIAL,  n.  Existence;  being. 
[Lit.  us.] — 2.  First  or  constituent  prin- 
ciples ;  as,  the  essentials  of  religion — 
3.  The  chief  point ;  that  which  is  most 
important. 

ESSENTI AI/ITY,     \  n.  The  quality  of 

ESSEN'TIALNESS,  J  being  essential ; 
first  or  constituent  principles. 

ESSEN'TIALLY,  adv.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  ;  in  essence  ;  as,  min- 
erals and  plants  are  essentially  different. 
— 2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  effect. 
The  two  statements  differ,  but  not 
essential!!/. 

ESSEN'TIATE,  v.  i.  To  become  of  the 
same  essence. 

ESSEN'TIATE,  v.  t.  To  form  or  con- 
stitute the  essence  or  being  of. 

ESSEN'TIATED,  pp.  Formed  into  the 
same  essence. 

ESSEN'TIATING,  ppr.  Forming  into 
or  becoming  of  the  same  essence. 

ESSOIGN',  or  ESSOIN',  n.  [Norm. 
exon,  excuse ;  Law  L.  exonia,  sonium  ; 
Old  Fr.  exonier,  essonier,  to  excuse. 
Spt'lman  deduces  the  word  from  ex 
and  soing,  care.  But  qu.]  1.  An  ex- 
cuse; the  alleging  of  an  excuse  for 
him  who  is  summoned  to  appear  in 
court  and  answer,  and  who  neglects  to 
appear  at  the  day.  In  old  Scots  law, 
it  is  written  Essonzie. — 2.  Excuse;  ex- 
emption.— 3.  He  that  is  excused  for 
non-appearance  in  court  at  the  day 
appointed. 

ESSOIN',  v.  t.  To  allow  an  excuse  for 
non-appearance  in  court;  to  excuse 
for  absence. 

ESSOIN'ER,  n.  An  attorney  who  suffi- 
ciently excuses  the  absence  of  another. 

ESTAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  etablir ;  Port. 
estabelecer;  L.  stabilio;  Heb.  22%  rejab 
or  as:,  najab,  Ch.  and  Syr.  id.;  Ar. 
tasaba,  to  set,  fix,  establish.]  1.  To 
set  and  fix  firmly  or  unalterably;  to 
settle  permanently, 

I  will  estabiith  my  covenant  with  him  for 
an  everlasting  covenant ;  Gen.  xvii. 
2.  To  found  permanently;  to  erect  and 
fix  or  settle;  as,  to  establish  a  colony 
or  an  empire. — 3.  To  enact  or  decree 
by  authority  and  for  permanence;  to 
ordain;  to  appoint;  as,  to  establish 
laws,  regulations,  institutions,  rules, 
ordinances,  ic. — i.  To  settle  or  fix;  to 
confirm ;  as,  to  establish  a  person,  so- 
ciety, or  corporation,  in  possessions  or 
privileges. — £.  To  make  firm;  to  con- 
firm ;  to  ratify  what  has  been  previously 
set  or  made. 

Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
faith  ?  By  no  means ;  yea,  we  ettaUitk  the 
law ;  Rom.  iii. 

6.  To  settle  or  fix  what  is  wavering, 
doubtful,  or  weak ;  to  confirm. 

So  were  the  churches  ettabluhed  in  the 
faith ;  Acts  x  vi. 

To  the  end  he  may  eitnMith  yonr  hearts 
unblameable  in  holiness ;  1  Thess.  iii. 


7.  To  confirm ;  to  fulfil ;  to  make  good. 
Establish  thy  word  to  thy  servant ;   Ps. 

cxix. 

8.  To  set  up  in  the  place  of  another 
and  confirm. 

Who  go  about  to  fitabliih  their  own 
righteousness  ;  Rom.  x. 

ESTABLISHED,  pp.  Set ;  fixed  firmly; 
founded;  ordained;  enacted;  ratified; 
confirmed. 

ESTAB'LISHER,  n.  He  who  estab- 
lishes, ordains,  or  confirms. 

ESTABLISHING,  ppr.  Fixing;  set- 
tling permanently;  founding;  ratifying ; 
confirming ;  ordaining. 

ESTABLISHMENT,  «.  [Fr.  etablisse- 
ment.]  1.  The  act  of  establishing, 
founding,  ratifying,  or  ordaining. — 2. 
Settlement;  fixed  state. — 3.  Confirma- 
tion ;  ratification  of  what  has  been 
settled  or  made. — 4.  Settled  regulation ; 
form  ;  ordinance;  system  of  laws ;  con- 
stitution of  government. 

Bring  in  that  eititblishment  by  which  all 
men  should  be  contained  in  duty.  Spenter. 

5.  Fixed  or  stated  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence; income;  salary. 

His  excellency* "might  gradually  lessen 
your  establishtneiit.  Swift. 

6.  That  which  is  fixed  or  established  ; 
as,  a  permanent  military  force,  a  fixed 
garrison,  a  local  government,  an  agency, 
a  factory,  Ac.     The  king  has  establish- 
ments to  support  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. — 7.  The  episcopal  form 
of  religion,  so  called  in  England.     In 
Scotland,  the  presbyterian  form  of  re- 
ligion is  called  the  establishment. — 8. 
Settlement  or  final  rest. 

We  set  up  our  hopes  and  eilablithmrnt 
here.  Wake. 

Establishment  of  the  port,  a  term  used 
by  writers  on  the  tides  to  denote  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  high  water 
at  any  given  port,  and  the  time  of  the 
moon's  transit  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  high  water  when  the  moon 
is  in  syzygy ;  that  is,  at  the  new  or  full 
moon.  This  interval  is  influenced  by 
local  circumstances,  and  consequently 
different  at  different  places. 

ESTA€ADE,  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  estacada,  from 
the  root  of  stake.]  A  palisade;  astoc- 
cade;  a  dike  set  with  piles  to  check 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

ESTAFET',  n.  [Sp.  estafeta  ;  Fr.  esla- 
fette.]  A  military  courier.  [See  STAFF.] 

ESTATE,  n.  [Fr.  etat,  for  eslat;  G. 
staat ;  L.  status,  from  sto,  to  stand. 
The  roots  sib,  std,  and  sty,  have  nearly 
the  same  signification,  to  set,  to  fix. 
It  is  probable  that  the  L.  sto  is  con- 
tracted from  stad,  as  it  forms  steli.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  fixedness ;  a  fixed 
condition  ;  now  generally  written  and 
pronounced  state. 

She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  ettate. 
Drydeii. 

2.  Condition  or  circumstances  of  any 
person  or  thing,  whether  high  or  low; 
Luke  i. — 3.  Kank ;  quality. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of 
your  estate  f  Sidney. 

4.  In  law,  the  interest,  or  quantity  of 
interest,  a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  effects.  Estates  are  real  or 
personal.  Heal  estate  consists  in  lands 
or  freeholds,  which  descend  to  heirs; 
personal  estate  consists  in  chattels  or 
movables,  which  go  to  executors  and 
administrators.  There  are  also  estates 
for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  Ac. — 5.  For- 
tune; possessions;  property  in  general. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  great  estate.  He  left 
his  estate  unencumbered. — 6.  The  gen- 
eral business  or  interest  of  government  • 
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hence,  a  political  body;  a  common- 
j  wealth ;  a  republic.  But  in  this  sense, 
we  now  use  Stale. — Estates,  in  the 
piural,  dominions;  possessions  of  a 
prince — 2.  Orders  or  classes  of  men  in 
society  or  government.  Herod  made 
a  supper  for  his  chief  estates;  Mark  vi. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  estates  of  the 
realm  are  the  king,  lords,  and  com 
mons ;  or  rather  the  lords  and  commons. 

ESTATE,  r.  t.  To  settle  as  a  fortune. 
[Lit._  us.]— 2.  To  establish.  [Lit.  its.] 

ESTATED,  pp.  or  a.  Possessing  an 
estate. 

ESTEEM,  ti.  t.  [Fr.  estimer;  It.  esti- 
mare;  L.  astimo;  Gr.  UT nuaou.*i :  us 
and  HUM*,  to  honour  or  esteem.]  1. 
To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or 
low ;  to  estimate ;  to  value. 

Then  he  forsook  God  who  made  him,  and 
lightly  esteemed  the  rorlt  of  his  salvation; 
Deut.  xxxii. 

They  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  tt- 
teemed  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 

2.  To  prize ;  to  set  a  high  value  on ;  to 
regard    with    reverence,    respect,    or 
friendship.     When  our  minds  are  not 
biassed,  we  always  esteem  the  indus- 
trious, the  generous,  the   brave,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  learned. 

Will  lie  etteem  thy  riches  ?  Job  xxxvi. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  repute ;  to 
think. 

One  man  esteemetti  one  day  above  an 
other  ;  another  esteemetk  every  day  alike  ; 
Rom.  xiv. 

4.  To  compare  in  value ;  to  estimate  by 
proportion.     [Lit.  us.] 

ESTEEM,  v.  i.  To  consider  as  to  value. 

ESTEEM,  n.  Estimation ;  opinion  or 
judgment  of  merit  or  demerit.  This 
man  is  of  no  worth  in  my  esteem. — 2. 
High  value  or  estimation ;  great  re- 
gard ;  favourable  opinion,  founded  on 
supposed  worth. 

Both  those  poets  lived  in  much  etteem 
with  good  and  holy  men  in  orders.  Dryiitn, 

ESTEEMABLE,  a.  Worthy  of  esteem; 
estimable. 

ESTEEMED,  pp.  Valued  ;  estimated  ; 
highly  valued  or  prized  on  account  of 
worth ;  thought ;  held  in  opinion. 

ESTEEMER,  n.  One  who  esteems;  one 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  any  thing. 
A  proud  esteemer  of  his  own  parts.  Lorke. 

ESTEEMING,  ppr.  Valuing ;  estimat- 
ing ;  valuing  highly  ;  prizing;  thinking; 
deeming. 

ESTHETICS,  or  jESTHET'ICS,  «. 
[Gr.  xiffforrtzof.]  The  science  of  sensa- 
tions ;  or  the  science  of  deducing  from 
nature  and  taste  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  art. 

ESTIF'EROUS,  a.  [L.  ceslus  and/era.] 
Producing  heat. 

ES'TIMABLE,  a.  [Fr.;  It.  estimevole.] 
1.  That  is  capable  of  being  estimated 
or  valued ;  as,  estimable  damage. — 2. 
Valuable ;  worth  a  great  price. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  mnn, 
Is  not  so  ettimtible  or  profitable.       Sliak. 
3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect;  de- 
serving our  good  opinion  or  regard. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that 
one  was  more  amiable,  the  other  more  esti- 
mnble.  Temple. 

ES'TIMABLE,  n.  That  which  is  worthy 
of  regard. 

ES'TIMABLENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
deserving  esteem  or  regard. 

ES'TIMABLY,  adv.  In  an  estimable 
manner. 

ESTIMATE,  ».  /.  [L.  eestimo.  Set 
ESTEEM.]  1.  To  judge  and  form  an 
opinion  of  the  value  of;  to  rate  by 
judgment  or  opinion,  without  weighing 
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or  measuring  either  value,  degree,  ex- 
tent, or  quantity.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  cloth  by  inspection,  or  the  extent  of 
a  piece  of  land  or  the  distance  of  a 
mountain.  We  estimate  the  worth  of 
a  friend  by  his  known  qualities.  We 
estimate  the  merits  or  talents  of  two  dif- 
ferent men  by  judgment.  We  estimate, 
profits,  loss,  and  damage.  Hence, — 2. 
To  compute;  to  calculate;  to  reckon. 
ES'TIMATE,  K.  A  valuing  or  rating  in 
the  mind;  a  judgment  or  opinion  of 
the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quantity  of 
any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it.  We 
form  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  a  war, 
of  the  probable  outfits  of  a  voyage,  of 
the  comparative  strength  or  merits  of 
two  men,  of  the  extent  of  a  kingdom 
or  its  population.  Hence  estimate  may 
be  equivalent  to  calculation,  computa- 
tion, without  measuring  or  weighing. 
— 2.  Value.  The  computed  cost  of  any 
thing  calculated  from  given  data. 
ES'TIMATED,  pp.  Valued ;  rated  in 
opinion  or  judgment. 
ESTIMATING,  ppr.  Valuing;  rating; 
forming  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the 
value,  extent,  quantity,  or  degree  of 
worth  of  any  object ;  calculating ;  com- 
puting. 

ESTIMATION,  n.  [L.  cestimatio.]  1. 
The  act  of  estimating. — 2.  Calculation ; 
computation  ;  an  opinion  or  judgment 
of  the  worth,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any 
thing,  formed  without  using  precise 
data.  We  may  differ  in  our  estimations 
of  distance,  magnitude,  or  amount,  and 
no  less  in  our  estimation  of  moral  qua- 
lities.— 3.  Esteem ;  regard ;  favourable 
opinion ;  honour. 

I  shall  have  estimation  among  the  multi- 
tude, and  honour  with  the  elders.     Wisdom. 
ES'TIMATIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
comparing  and  adjusting  the  worth  or 
preference.    [Lit.  us.] — 2.  Imaginative. 
ES'TIMATOR,  n.  One  who  estimates 
or  values. 

ES'TIVAL,  a.  [L.  (Estivus,  from  testas, 
summer.  See  HEAT.]  Pertaining  to 
summer,  or  continuing  for  the  summer 
ES'TIVATE,  v.  i.  To  pass  the  summer. 
ESTIVA'TION,  or  -,ESTIVA'TION, 
n.  [L.  cfstivatio,  from  eestas,  summer, 
restive,  to  pass  the  summer.]  1.  The 
act  of  passing  the  summer. — 2.  In  but., 
the  disposition  of  the  petals  within  the 
floral  gem  or  bud ;  1.  convolute,  when 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a 
scroll ;  2.  imbricate,  when  they  lie  over 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof;  3.  con- 
duplicate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether at  the  midrib ;  4.  valvate,  when 
as  they  are  about  to  expand  they  are 
placed  like  the  glumes  in  grasses. 
ESTOILF/,  or  ETOILE',  n.  [Fr.]  In 
her.,  a  star  with  six  waved  rings  or 
points. 

ESTOILE'E,  or  CROSS  ESTOILE'E, 
n.  [Fr.]  In  her.,  a  star  with  only  four 
long  rays  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  broad 
in  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  sharp 
points. 

ESTOP',  ».  (.  [Fr.  ttouper,  to  stop.  See 
STOP.]  In  law,  to  impede  or  bar,  by 
one's  own  act. 

A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his 
own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove 
any  thing  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has 
once  solemnly  avowed.  Bhtckttone. 

Estoperpetuum,orperpetua.  [L.]  May 
it  be  perpetual. 

ESTOP'PED,  pp.  Hindered  ;  'barred  ; 

precluded  by  one's  own  act. 

ESTOP'PEL,  n.  In  law,  a  stop  ;  a  plea 

in  bar,  grounded  on  a  man's  own  act 

or  deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him 


from  averring  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  a  tenant  for  years  levies  a  fine  to  an- 
other person,  it  shall  work  as  an  estoppel  to 
the  cngnizor.  Blackstone. 

ESTOP'PING,j>pr.  Impeding;  barring 
by  one's  own  act. 

ESTO'VERS,  n.  [Norm,  (staffer,  to 
store, stock,furnish;  estuffeures, stores; 
Fr.  etoffer,  to  stuff.  See  STUFF.]  In 
law,  necessaries  or  supplies ;  a  reason- 
able allowance  out  of  lands  or  goods 
for  the  use  of  a  tenant ;  such  as  sus- 
tenance of  a  felon  in  prison,  and  for  his 
family  during  his  imprisonment ;  ali- 
mony for  a  woman  divorced,  out  of  her 
husband's  estate.  Common  of  estovers, 
is  the  liberty  of  taking  the  necessary 
wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house 
or  farm,  from  another's  estate.  In 
Saxon,  it  is  expressed  by  bate,  which 
signifies  more  or  supply,  as  house-bate, 
plough-bate,  fire-bate,  cart-bate,  &c. 

ESTRADE,  n.  [Fr.]  An  elevated  part 
of  the  floor  of  a  room;  an  even  or  level 
place ;_  a  public  room. 

ESTRANGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  etranger.  See 
STRANGE.]  1.  To  keep  at  a  distance  ; 
to  withd-aw ;  to  cease  to  frequent  and 
be  familiar  with. 

Had  we  estranged  ourselves  from  them 

in  things  indifferent.  Hooker. 

I  thus  estrange  my  person  from  her  bed. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  ori- 
ginal use  or  possessor ;  to  apply  to  a 
purpose  foreign  from  its  original  or 
customary  one. 

They  have  estranged  this  place  and  burnt 
incense  in  it  to  other  gods ;  Jer.  xix. 

3.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to 
turn  from  kindness  to  indifference  or 
malevolence. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is 
that  has  estranged  him  from  me.  Pope. 

4.  To  withdraw;  to  withhold. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  what  is 
not  clearly  evidenced.  Glanmlle 

ESTRANGED,  pp.  Withdrawn ;  with- 
held ;  alienated. 

ESTRANGEDNESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  estranged. 

ESTRANGEMENT,  n.  Alienation;  a 
keeping  at  a  distance;  removal;  vol- 
untary abstraction ;  as,  an  estrangement 
of  affection. 

An  estrangement  of  desires  from  better 
things.  South. 

ESTRANGING, ppr.  Alienating;  with- 
drawing; keeping  at  or  removing  to  a 
distance. 

ESTRAPADE,  n.  [Fr.  strappado.}  The 
defence  of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey, 
and  which,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rises 
before  and  yerks  furiously  with  his  hind 
legs. 

ESTRAY,  K.  ?.  To  stray.     [See  STRAY.] 

ESTRAY,  n.  [Norm,  estrayer,  probably 
allied  to  straggle,  and  perhaps  from  the 
root  of  W.  trag,  beyond.]  A  tame 
beast,  as  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  which  is 
found  wandering  or  without  an  owner ; 
a  beast  supposed  to  have  strayed  from 
the  power  or  inclosure  of  its  owner. 
It  is  usually  written  stray. 

ESTREAT.n.  [Norm.estraiteoTestreite, 
from  L.  extractum,  extraho,  to  draw 
out.]  In  law,  a  true  copy  or  duplicate 
of  an  original  writing,  especially  of 
amercements  or  penalties  set  down  in 
the  rolls  of  court  to  be  levied  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  on  every  offender. 

ESTREAT,  v.  i.  To  extract;  to  copy. 

ESTREATED,  pp.  Extracted ;  copied. 

ESTREATING,M»-.  Extracting;  copy- 
ing. 
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ESTREPEMENT,  n.  [Norm,  estrepei, 
estripper,  to  waste ;  Eng.  to  strip.]  In 
law,  spoil ;  waste ;  a  stripping  of  land  by 
a  tenant,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner. 
ES'T RICH,  n.  The  ostrich,— which  see. 
— 2.  The  fine  soft  down  which  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  feathers  of  the 
ostrich.  It  is  also  written  Estridge. 
ES'TUANCE.f  n.  [L.  cestus.}  Heat. 
ES'TUARY,  n.  [L.  cestuarium,  from 
(ustuo,  to  boil  or  foam,  rvstus,  heat,  fury, 
storm.]  1 .  A  n  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith ; 
a  narrow  passage,  or  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  lake,  where  the  tide  meets  the 
current,  or  flows  and  ebbs. — 2.  A 
vapour  bath. 

ES'TUATE,  ti.  i.  [L.  eestuo,  to  boil.]   To 

boil;  to  swell  and  rage;  to  be  agitated. 

ESTUA'TION,  n.  A  boiling;  agitation ; 

commotion  of  a  fluid. 

ES'TURE,t  n.  [L.  eestuo.}     Violence: 

commotion. 

ESU'RIENT,  a.   [L.  esuriens,  esurii.] 
Inclined  to  eat ;  hungry. 
ES'URINE,    a.      Eating;     corroding. 
[Lit.  us.] 

Et  ctztera,  and  the  contraction  etc,  or 
4'c.  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kind;  and  so  on;  and  so  forth. 

ET  JE'RIO,  or  ETE'RIO,  n.A.  collection 
of  distinct  indehiscent  carpels,  either 
dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  the 
strawberry ;  or  dry  upon  a  dry  recep- 
tacle, as  the  ranunculus ;  or  fleshy  upon 
a  dry  receptacle,  as  the  raspberry,  the 
parts  being  small  drupes. 

ETCH,  or  EDDISH,  n.  Ground  from 
which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

ETCH,  v.  t.  [G.  etzen,  D.  etsen,  to  eat. 
See  EAT.]  To  produce  a  representa- 
tion of  any  thing  upon  a  plate  of  steel 
or  copper  by  means  of  the  action  of 
acid  upon  lines  previously  drawn  upon 
the  plate  through  an  etching  ground. 
The  plate  is  first  coated  with  a  com- 
position called  etching  ground,  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  acid  ;  the 
subject  to  be  represented  is  then  drawn 
upon  the  plate  by  removing  the  etching 
ground  at  the  places  required  with  an 
etching  needle.  Acid  is  then  poured 
over  the  plate,  by  which  means  the 
places  from  which  the  etching  ground 
has  been  removed  are  eaten  or  bitten 
to  the  necessary  depth,  and  the  required 

representation  thus  produced 2.f  To 

sketch;  to  delineate. 

ETCH'ED,  pp.  Bitten  by  nitric  acid. 

ETCH'ING,  ppr.  Working  at  the  pro- 
cess of  etching. 

ETCH'ING,  n.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing a  pictorial  representation  upon 
a  metal  plate  by  means  of  acid.  This 
process  is  now  almost  universally  used 
as  the  commencement  of  various  styles 
of  engraving — 2.  The  impression  taken 
from  an  etched  copper-plate.  [See 
ETCH.] 

ETCH'ING  NEEDLE,  n.  An  instru- 
ment of  steel  with  a  fine  point,  for 
tracing  outlines,  &c.  on  a  copper  or 
steel-plate. 

ETEOS'Tie,  n.  [Gr.  tmi,  true,  and 
ffTi%os,  a  verse.]  A  chronogrammatical 
composition. 

ETERN'.t  a  Eternal;  perpetual;  end- 
less. 

ETERN'AL,  a.  [Fr.  etemel;  L.  eeternus, 
composed  of  tevnm  and  ternus,  aniter- 
nus.  The  origin  of  the  last  com- 
ponent part  of  the  word  is  not  obvious. 
It  occurs  in  diuturnus,  and  seems  to 
denote  continuance.]  1.  Without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  existence. 

The  eternal   God  is  thy  refuge;   Dent, 
xxxiii. 
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2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

To  know  \vhether  there'is  any  real  being, 
whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  Locke. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence  or  dura- 
tion ;  everlasting ;  endless ;  immortal. 

That  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which 
la  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory  i  2 
Tim.  ii. 

What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal 
life?  Matt.  xix. 

Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire ; 
Jude  7. 

4.  Perpetual  ;    ceaseless  ;    continued 
without  intermission. 

And  fires  eternal  iu  thy  temple  shine. 

Diyden. 

5.  Unchangeable;  existing  at  all  times 
without  change ;  as,  eternal  truth. 

ETERN'AL,  n.  An  appellation  of  God. 
ETERN'ALIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
past  existence  of  the  world  to  be  infi- 
nite. 

ETERN'ALIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  eternal ; 
to  give  endless  duration  to.  [We  now 
nse  eternize.'] 

ETERN'ALIZED,  pp.    Made  eternal. 
ETERN'ALIZING,   ppr.      Rendering 
eternal. 

ETERN'ALLY,  adv.  Without  begin- 
ning or  end  of  duration,  or  without 
end  only. — 2.  Unchangeably;  invaria- 
bly ;  at  all  times. 

That  which  is  morally  good  must  be  eter- 
nally and  unchangeably  so.  South. 
3.  Perpetually ;  without  intermission; 
at  all  times. 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 

Afldison. 

ETERN'IFIED,  pp.  Made  famous ;  im- 
mortalized. 

ETERN'IFY,  r.  /.  To  make  famous,  or 
to  immortalize.     [Not  in  use.] 
ETEKN'IFYING.ppr.  Making  famous; 
immortalizing. 

ETERN'ITY,  n.  [L.  aternitas.]  1.  Du- 
ration or  continuance  without  begin- 
ning or  end. 

By  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of 
duration,  with  the  endless  addition  of  num- 
ber, we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  Lockff. 
The  high  and  lofty  One  who  iuhabiteth 
eternity;  Is.  Ivii. 

2.  The  state  or  time  which  begins  at 
death. 

At  death  we  enter  on  eternity.  Dicight. 
We  speak  of  eternal  duration  preced- 
ing the  present  time.  God  has  existed 
from  eternity.  We  also  speak  of  end- 
less or  everlasting  duration  in  future, 
and  dating  from  present  time  or  the 
present  state  of  things.  Some  men 
doubt  the  eternitij  of  future  punish- 
ment, though  they  have  less  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  eternity  of  future  re- 
wards. 

ETERN'IZE,  ».  t.  [Fr.  eterniser;  Low 
L.  ceterno.]  1.  To  make  endless. — 2.  To 
continue  the  existence  or  duration  of 
indefinitely ;  to  perpetuate ;  as,  to  eter- 
nize woe.  So  we  say,  to  eternize  fame 
or  glory. — 3.  To  make  for  ever  famous ; 
to  immortalize;  as, to  eternize  a  name; 
to  eternize  exploits. 
ETERN'IZED,  pp.  Made  endless;  im- 
mortalized. 
ETERN'IZING,  ppr.  Giving  endless 
duration  to;  immortalizing. 
ETE'SIAN,  a.  (ete'zhan.)  [L.  etesius; 
Gr.  frr,fic;,  from  KK,  a  year.  Qu.  Eth. 
owed,  awed,  a  circuit  or  circle,  and 
the  verb,  to  go  round.]  Stated ;  blow- 
ing at  stated  times  of  the  year;  perio- 
dical  Etesian  winds  are  yearly  or  an- 
niversary winds,  answering  to  the  mon- 
soons of  the  East  Indies.  The  word 
is  applied,  in  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 


ters, to  the  periodical  winds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  blow. 

E'THAL,  n.  [from  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  alcohol.]  A  substance  se- 
parated from  spermaceti  by  Chevreul. 
It  is  a  solid,  fusible  at  nearly  the  same 
point  as  spermaceti,  and  on  cooling 
crystallizes  in  plates.  It  is  susceptible 
of  union  with  various  bases,  with  which 
it  forms  salts  or  soaps.  In  point  of  com- 
position it  resembles  ether  and  alcohol. 
ETHE.f  a.  Easy. 
E'THEL,f  a.  Noble. 
E'THER,  n.  [L.  tether;  Gr.  «.9r.,  «<«», 
to  burn,  to  shine;  Eng.  weather;  Sax. 
vi(Eder,  the  air;  G.  wetter.]  1.  An  ex- 
tremely thin  subtile  penetrating  fluid 
much  finer  than  air,  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  ancient,  and  many 
modern  •  philosophers,  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  universe,  but  in  its 
pure  state  to  commence  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere.  By  the  aid 
of  this  fluid  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  such  as  those  of  light  and 
sound.  Considered  in  reference  to  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has 
been  called  the  ethereal  medium.  New- 
ton believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluid. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  &ow. 
Drytten. 

2.  In  chem.,  a  very  light,  volatile,  and 
inflammable  fluid,  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  with  an  acid.  It  is  lighter 
than  alcohol,  of  a  strong  sweet  smell, 
susceptible  of  great  expansion,  and  of 
a  pungent  taste.  It  is  so  volatile  that 
when  shaken  it  is  dissipated  in  an  in- 
stant. There  are  several  modes  of  pro- 
ducing ether  according  to  the  acid  em- 
ployed, as  nitric  ether,  sulphuric  ether, 
Ac. ;  but  when  well  rectified,  the  ether 
is  the  same  whatever  acid  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

ETHE'REAL,  a.  Formed  of  ether; 
containing  or  filled  with  ether ;  as, 
ethereal  space  ;  ethereal  regions. — 2. 
Heavenly;  celestial;  as,  ethereal  mes- 
senger.—  3.  Consisting  of  ether  or 
spirit. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Nature'se</iemiJ,human,angel,  mau.Fope. 

ETHE'REALIZE,*.  «.  To  convert  into 

ether,  or  into  a  very  subtile  fluid. 
ETHE'REALIZED,    pp.      Converted 
into  ether  or  a  very  subtile  fluid;  as, 
an  etherealized  and  incorporeal  sub- 
strate. 

ETHE'REOUS,  a.  Formed  of  ether; 
heavenly. 

ETHE'REUM,  n.    The  supposed  base 
of  ether,  a  carburetted  hydrogen. 
E'THERIFORM,  a.  [ether  and  form.} 

Having  the  form  of  ether. 
E'THERINE,  n.    A  peculiar  carburet- 
ted hydrogen,  which  has  also  been  re- 
garded as  the  base  of  ether. 
E'THERIZE,  ».   t.     To   convert  into 

ether. 
E'THERIZED,   pp.     Converted    into 

ether. 

E'THERIZING,  ppr.  Converting  into 
ether. 

ETH'EROLE,  n.  Light  oil  of  wine,  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0.918. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  ethule. 

E'THER  O-SULPHU'HIC  ACID,  or 
E'THIONIC  ACID.  An  acid  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  vapour  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  abso- 
lute alcohol  kept  cold. 
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ETII'IG,  1  a.  [L.  ethicus;  Gr.  -A,,,, 
ETH'ICAL,/  from  rOo,-,  manners.]  Re- 
lating to  manners  or  morals;  treating 
of  morality;  delivering  precepts  of  mo- 
rality ;  as,  et hie  discourses  or  epistles. 
ETH'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  morality. 
ETH'ICS,  n.  The  doctrines  of  morality 
or  social  manners ;  the  science  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  teaches  men  their 
duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.  The  science 
of  ethics  relates  to  our  mental  affec- 
tions, not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as 
they  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or 
wrong.  It  compares  and  weighs  human 
actions,  their  motives  and  tendencies; 
with  a  view  to  establish  just  principles 
of  conduct. — 2.  A  system  of  moral 
principles ;  a  system  of  rules  for  regu- 
lating the  actions  and  manners  of  men 
in  society. 

ETH'IONATE,  n.  A  compound  of 
ethionic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 
E'THIOP,  \  ».  A  native  of  Ethio- 
ETHIO'PIANJ  pia.— Ethiops  mar- 
tial,  black  oxide  of  iron ;  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  powder. — Ethiops 
mineral,  a  combination  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  of  a  black  colour ;  black  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury. 

ETH'MOID,       1  a.  [Gr.  rff*,,  a  sieve, 
ETHMOID' AL,  f  and  u8«,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a  sieve. 

ETH'MOID,  n.    A  bone  at  the  top  of 
the  root  of  the  nose. 
ETH'NARCH,  n.  [Gr.  18,11  and  *<Xv.] 
A  chief  of  heathen  or  of  nations. 
ETH'NIC,        )  a.  [L.  ethnicus  ;  Gr.  .8- 
ETH'NICAL,  J    >«!«,  from  ifc«,  nation, 
from  the  root  of  G.  heide,  heath,  woods, 
whence  heathen.  See  HEATHEN.]  Hea- 
then; pagan;   pertaining  to  the  gen- 
tiles or  nations  not  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  opposed  to  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian. 

ETH'NI€,  n.     A  heathen;  a  pagan. 
ETH'NICISM,  n.  Heathenism;  pagan- 
ism; idolatry. 

ETHNOGRAPH'IC,       \a.   [See  the 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL,  J    noun.]  De- 
scribing heathen    nations,  or   nations 
and  tribes  in  general. 
ETHNOG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  i9,«,  nation, 
and  •yfMta,  to  describe.}   A  description 
of  nations;  a  treatise  which  describes 
the  manners,   customs,  religion,   &c. 
peculiar  to  different  nations. 
ETHNOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.   rf,«,  nation, 
and   Xe7«,  discourse.]    A  treatise   on 
nations. 

ETHOLOG'ICAL,  a.  [See  ETHOIOOT.] 
Treating  of  ethics  or  morality. 
ETHOL'OGIST,  n.  One  who  writes  on 
the  subject  of  manners  and  morality. 
ETHOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  t»«,or  *6n,  man- 
ners, morals,  and  )#y*s,  discourse.]     A 
treatise  on  morality  or  the  science  of 
ethics. 

ETHU'LE,  or  ETHY'LE,  n.  [Gr.  <uth,<, 
and  iix«,  principle.]  A  term  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  the  hypothetical  radical 
of  the  ethers.  It  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  form.  Alcohol  is 
the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethule  or  ether. 
E'TIOLATE,  v.  i.  [Gr.  <ufo,  to  shine.] 
To  become  white  or  whiter;  to  be 
whitened  by  excluding  the  light  of  the 
sun,  as  plants. 

E'TIOLATE,  v.  t.  To  blanch ;  to  whiten 
by  excluding  the  sun's  rays. 
E'TIOLATED,  pp.    Blanched;  whit- 
ened by  excluding  the  sun's  rays. 
E'TIOLATING.ppr.  Blanching ;  whit- 
ening by  excluding  the  sun's  rays. 
ETIOLA'TION,  n.    The  operation  of 
being  whitened  or  of  becoming  white 
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by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun.  In 
gardening,  the  rendering  plants  white, 
crisp,  and  tender,  by  excluding  the  ac- 
tion of  light  from  them. 

ETIOLOG'ICAL,  a.  Pertaining  to 
etiology. 

ETIOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  «m«,  cause,  and 
;io>et,  discourse.]  An  account  of  the 
causes  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  dis- 

ETIQUETTE,  n.  (etikef.)  [Fr.  eti- 
quette,  a  ticket ;  \V.  tocyn,  a  little  piece 
or  slip,  from  tociaw,  to  cut  off,  Eng.  to 
dock.  Originally,  a  little  piece  of  paper, 
or  a  mark  or  title,  affixed  to  a  bag  or 
bundle,  expressing  its  contents.]  Pri- 
marily, an  account  of  ceremonies. 
Hence,  in  present  usage,  forms  of  cere- 
mony or  decorum;  the  forms  which  are 
observed  toward  particular  persons,  or 
in  particular  places,  especially  in  courts, 
levees,  and  on  public  occasions.  From 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  deliver  cards  containing  or- 
ders for  regulating  ceremonies  on  pub- 
lic occasions. 
ETI'SUS,  n.  A  genns  of  brachynrous 

crustaceans,  found  in  Australasia. 
E'TITE,  n.  [Gr.  am,,  an  eagle.]  Eagle- 
stone,  a  variety   of  bog  iron.      [See 
EAGLE-STONE.] 

ETNE  AN,  a.  [from  yfftno.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Etna,  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
Sicily. 

ET'TlN.t  n.  A  giant. 
ET'TLE,t).!.Tointend;expect.[Seo<c&.] 
ET'UI,  ")  n.  [Fr.  etui,  a  case.] 

ETWEE',  >  A  case  for  pocket 

ETWEE'-€ASE,  J    instruments. 
ETYMOL'OGER,t«.  An  etymologist. 
ETYMOLOGICAL,  a.  [See  ETVMO- 
I.OOT.]     Pertaining  to   etymology   or 
the  derivation  of  words ;  according  to 
or  by  means  of  etymology. 
ETYMOLOG'ICALLY,  adv.   Accord- 
ing to  etymology. 

ETYMOI/O61ST,  n.  One  versed  in 
etymology  or  the  deduction  of  words 
from  their  originals;  one  who  searches 
into  the  original  of  words. 
ETYMOL'OGIZE, ».  t.  To  search  into 
the  origin  of  words;  to  deduce  words 
from  their  simple  roots. 
ETYMOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  in/us,  true, 
and  *«}•«,  discourse.]  1.  That  part  of 
philology  which  explains  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  their  radical  or  primary 
signification.  In  gram.,  etymology 
comprehends  the  various  inflections 
and  modifications  of  words,  and  shows 
how  they  are  formed  from  their  simple 
roots. — 2.  The  deduction  of  words  from 
their  originals;  the  analysis  of  com- 
pound words  into  their  primitives. 
ETYMON,  n.  [Gr.  iro.un,  from  s7 
true.]  An  original  root,  or  primitive 
word. 

EU.  A  Greek  adverb  [ai\  signifying 
well,  happily,  prosperously,  in  safety 
As  a  prefix,  it  signifies  well,  easy,  good 
entire,  and  stands  opposed  to  dys,  [?« 
dinicult. 

EUeALYP'TUS,  n.  A  genus  of  New 
Holland  plants,  consisting  of  lofty  tree? 
with  a  volatile  aromatic  oily  secretioi 
in  their  leaves,  and  a  large  quantity  o 
astringent  resinous  matter  in  thei: 
bark.  They  arrive  rapidly  at  gigantii 
dimensions,  and  often  become  hollow 
A  height  of  150  feet,  and  a  girth  o 
from  25  to  50  feet,  are  not  uncommon 
dimensions  of  these  trees.  Gum-Ire 
is  the  universal  name  among  the  colo- 
nists for  a  Eucalyptus. 


EU'CHARIST,  n.  [Gr.  wx*;,<rii*,  a  giv- 
ing of  thanks ;  w,  well,  and  x*t">  favour.] 
1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
the  solemn  act  or  ceremony  of  com- 
memorating the  death  of  our  Redeemer, 
in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  em- 
blems of  his  flesh  and  blood,  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  prayers  and 
hymns. — 2.  The  act  of  giving  thanks. 
-SUeHARIS'TIC,  1  a.  Containing 
EUCHARIS'TICAL, J  expressions  of 
thanks. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Lord's 
supper. 

EU'€HLORE, «.  [Gr.  w,  well,  and  xKa- 
{«,  green.]  In  mineralogy,  having  a 
distinct  green  colour. 
EU€HLO'Rie,  a.  Of  a  distinct  green 
colour. — Euchloric  gas,  the  same  as 
eiichlorine. 

".UCHLO'RINE,  n.  [See  CHLOHINE.] 
In  chem.,  protoxide  of  chlorine. 
EUCHLO'lUTE,  n.     A  new  mineral, 
containing  a  considerable  portion  of 
water  and  copper. 

EUCHOL'OGY,  n.  [Gr.  n;X.x.r.«,:  i»x«i, 
prayer  or  vow,  and  xej-o?,  discourse.] 
A  formulary  of  prayers;  the  Greek 
ritual,  in  which  are  prescribed  the  or- 
der of  ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  or- 
dinances. 

EU€HRO'1TE,  n.  [Gr.  n,«"«.  beauti- 
ful colour.]  A  mineral  of  a  light  eme- 
rald green  colour;  transparent  and 
brittle. 

EU'CHYMY,  n.  [Gr.  »«qi».]  A  good 
state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of 
the  body. 

EUCHYSID'ERITE,  Tt.  A  mineral, 
considered  as  a  variety  of  augite,  which 
occurs  crystallized ;  primary  form,  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism;  colour,  brown- 
ish-black. Lustre  vitreous.  Nearly 
opaque.  It  occurs  in  Norway,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  soda. 

EU'€LASE,  n.  [Gr.  w  and  **«»,  to 
break ;  easily  broken.]  A  mineral, 
formerly  called  prismatic  emerald,  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  and  very  brittle. 
Its  primary  form  is  a  right  rhomboidal 
prism. 

EU'CRASY,  n.  [Gr.  ,v,  well,  and  *•«•«, 
temperament.]  In  med.,  such  a  due  or 
well-proportioned  mixture  of  qualities 
in  bodies,  as  to  constitute  health  or 
soundness. 

EU€'TI€AL,  a.  Containing  acts  of 
thanksgiving. 

EU'DIALYTE,  or  EU'DYALITE,  n. 
[Gr.  u>,  easily,  and  tix>.ua,  to  dissolve.] 
A  mineral  of  a  brownish-red  colour. 
It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  mas 
sive.  The  primitive  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid. It  is  found  in  West  Green- 
land. 

EUDIOM'ETER,  n.  [Gr.  «*»,-,  serene, 
ui  and  ?/«,  Jove,  air,  and  nu;«>,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  purity  of  the  air,  or  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  it  contains.  The 
use  of  the  eudiometer  has, 
since  its  original  contriv- 
ance, been  also  extended 
to  all  gaseous  mixtures; 
but  especially  to  the  de- 
termining of  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  when  resulting 
from  the  operations  of 
analysis;  and  it  is  an 
essential  instrument  in 
the  investigation  of  bodies 
which  become  gaseous  by 
,  the  changes  to  which 
!  they  are  subjected  during 
i  chemical  research. 
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EUDIOAIET'RICAL,)  to  a  eudiome- 
ter; performed  or  ascertained  by  a 
eudiometer;  as,  eudionteirical  experi- 
ments or  results. 

EUDIOM'ETRY,  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the 
air  by  the  eudiometer,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures. 
EUDOTIA,  n.  A  genus  of  Acalephans 

order  Simplicia. 

EUDO'XIA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  erect  herbs,  with 
large,  drooping,  showy  flowers,  disposed 
in  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles;  order 
GentianaceaD. 

EUDY'NAMIS,  n.  A  genus  of  birds, 
belonging  to  the  Cuculidie,  or  parasitic 
cuckoos.  The  bill  and  feet  are  uncom- 
monly strong;  hence  the  name. 
EU'GE.f  n.  Applause. 
EUfiE'NIA,  n.  A  genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Myrtacese.  It  contains  nearly 
200  species,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  all-spice,  pimento,  or  bay- 
berry  tree. 

EU'GENIN,  n.  A  substance  which  de- 
posits spontaneously  from  the  distilled 
water  of  cloves.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  lamina',  which  are  colourless, 
transparent,  and  pearly  ;  and  in  time 
they  become  yellow. 
iU'GENY,  n.  [Gr.  u  and  }-»«.]  Noble- 
ness of  birth. 

EUGH,  a  tree.     [See  YEW.] 
EUHARMON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  re,  well,  and 
harmonic.']      Producing    harmony    or 
concordant  sounds;  as,  the  euharmonic 
organ. 

EUKAIRITE,  n.  [Gr.  i»«u(w,  oppor- 
tune.]    Cupreous  seleniuret  of  silver, 
a  mineral  of  a  shining  lead  gray  colour 
and  granular  structure. 
EULOG'I€,       >    a.     [See     EULOGY.] 
EULOG'ieAL,  J     Containing  praise 
commendatory. 

EULOG'ICALLY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  convey  praise. 

EU'LOGIST,  n.  [See  EULOGY.]  One 
who  praises  and  commends  another 
one  who  writes  or  speaks  in  commen- 
dation of  another,  on  account  of  his 
excellent  qualities,  exploits,  or  per- 
formances. 

EULO'GIUM,  n.     An  eulogy. 
EU'LOGlZE,  v.  t.  [See  EULOGY.]     To 
praise;  to  speak  or  write  in  commen- 
dation of  another;  to  extol  in  speech 
or  writing. 

EU'LOGIZED,    pp.      Praised;    com- 
mended. 
EU'LOGIZING,    ppr.     Commending ; 

writing  or  speaking  in  praise  of. 
EU'LOGY,  n.  [Gr.  loXoyia:  w  and  Xoy«.] 
Praise ;  encomium ;  panegyric ;  a  speech 
or  writing  in  commendation  of  a  person 
on  account  of  his  valuable  qualities  or 
services. 

EUMORPH'US,  n.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  natives  of  America  or 
the  East  Indies. 

EU'NOMY,  n.  [Gr.  iine^ia.:  w  and  »»^ot, 
law.]     Equal  law  or  a  well-adjusted 
constitution  of  government. 
EU'NOeil,  n.  [Gr.  we»xn:  w»r,'a  bed, 
and  >xa> to  keep.]     A  male  of  the  hu- 
man species  castrated. 
EU'NC€H  ATE,  v.  t.  To  mal;e  a  eunuch ; 
to  castrate. 

EU'NOeHATED,  pp.   Made  a  eunuch. 
EU'NOCHATING,   ppr.      Making    a 
eunuch. 

EU'NUCHISM,  n.     The  state  of  being 
a  eunuch. 
EUON'YMUS,  n.     The  spindle-trco  or 
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prickwood  of  our  hedges,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  and  order  Pentan- 
dria  monogynfa;  nat.  order  Celastra- 
cese.  The  fruit  is  violently  emetic  and 
purgative ;  it  grows  in  hedges  and 
thickets. 

EUOT'OMOUS,  a.  [Gr.  u,,  well,  and 
Tia.«,  to  cleave.]  In  mineralogy,  having 
distinct  cleavages. 

EU'PATHY,  n.  [Gr.  »,««»„.]  Right 
feeling. 

EUPATOR'INE,  n.  A  supposed  alka- 
loid obtained  from  Eupatorium  canna- 
binum.  It  is  a  white  powder  having 
a  peculiar  sharp  bitter  taste,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  al- 
cohol. It  combines  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  in  silky 
needles. 

EU'PATORY,  or  EUPATOR'IUM,  n. 
[L.  eupatorium;  Gr.  ^T*r-:,i,.  An 
extensive  genus  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
under-shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  Ame- 
rica. Class  and  order  Syngenesia 
polygamia  aequalis;  nat.  order  Com- 
posite. The  E.  cannabimtm,  or  hemp- 
agrimony,  is  a  British  plant,  and 
grows  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes. 

EUPEP'SY,  n.  [Or.  wnj,,*:  ia and  »i^«, 
concoction.]  Good  concoction  in  the 
stomach ;  good  digestion. 

EUPEP'TIC,  a.  Having  good  diges- 
tion. 

EU'PHEMISM,  n.  [Or.  a^^fu, :  tu, 
well,  and  fi/u,  to  speak.]  A  represen- 
tation of  good  qualities ;  particularly 
in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  harsh 
or  indelicate  word  or  expression  is 
softened,  or  rather  by  which  a  delicate 
word  or  expression  is  substituted  for 
one  which  is  offensive  to  good  manners 
or  to  delicate  ears. 

EUPHEMIS'Tie,  a.  Containing  eu- 
phemism; rendering  more  decent  or 
delicate  in  expression. 

EUPHON'IC,       \ a.  [See  EUPHONT.] 

EUPHON'ICAL,  /Agreeable  in  sound; 
pleasing  to  the  ear ;  as,  euphonical  or- 
thography. 

The  Greeks  adopted  many  changes  in  the 
combination  of  syllables  to  render  their  lan- 
guage euphonic,  by  avoiding  such  collisions. 
E.  Porter. 

EUPHONTCON,  n.  [Gr.  w  and  ?»,<», 
to  sound.]  The  name  given  to  a  new 
and  improved  piano-forte,  of  the  up- 
right kind.  The  frame  is  of  cast-iron, 
and  the  strings  are  partially  displayed. 
Its  tones  are  said  to  be  much  superior 
to  those  of  common  piano-fortes. 

EUPHO'NIOUS,rt.  Agreeable  in  sound. 

EU'PHONIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  agreeable 
in  sound. 

EU'PHONY,  n.  [Gr.  n*«,,«:  »  and  ?».r, 
voice.]  An  agreeable  sound ;  an  easy, 
smooth  enunciation  of  sounds;  a  pro- 
nunciation of  letters  and  syllables 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

EUPHOR'BIA,  n.  [Gr.  i^.eji«,  with  a 

different  signification.]     A  genus  of 

"xogenous  plants,  giving  its  name  to 
an  extensive  and  important  natural 
order.  The  species  have  either  a  com- 
mon leafy  appearance,  or  they  are 
nearly  leafless,  with  their  stem  exces- 
sively succulent,  so  as  to  resemble 
cacti.  Those  with  the  former  charac- 
ter are  natives  of  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  the  only  kinds  found  in 
Europe;  the  succulent  species  chiefly 
appear  in  the  hottest  and  driest  coun- 
tries. Of  the  European  species  several 
are  found  in  Britain,  where  they  are 
known  under  the  common  name  of 
Spurge. 


EUPHORBIA'CE^E,  n.  A  nat.  order 
of  exogenous  plants  consisting  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  very  large  trees.  They  oc- 
cur in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
most  of  them  contain  a  milky,  acrid 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  poisonous. 
They  abound  in  caoutchouc.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual,  and  the  fruit 
tricoccous.  Acridity,  a  virulent  cor- 
rosive property,  which  sometimes  is  so 
concentrated  as  to  render  them  most 
dangerous  poisons,  and  sometimes  so 
diffused  as  to  be  of  little  importance, 
with  all  imaginable  intermediate  quali- 
ties, exists  throughout  the  order 
EUPHOR'BIUM,  n.  [Lat.  from  Gr. 
ufoj&oj,  Ar.  forbion.\  A  substance 
improperly  called  a  gum  or  gum-resin, 
since  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  gum 
in  its  composition.  It  is  the  juice  of 
several  species  of  euphorbia,  either 
exuding  naturally  or  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark.  Much  of  the  arti- 
cle found  in  British  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  the  E.  canariensis;  that 
used  on  the  Continent  is  obtained  from 
E.  officinalii  and  other  species.  En- 
phorbium  is  a  powerful  acrid  sub- 
stance virulently  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  the  dust  of  it  is  dangerously  sti- 
mulant to  the  nose. 

EU'PHOTIDE,  n.  A  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  aggregate  of  diallage 
and  saussurite. 

EUPHRA'SIA,  n.  [Gr.  »*(«•».]  The 
eye-bright  of  British  botany,  a  com- 
mon annual  frequent  on  dry  pastures. 
Class  and  order  Didynamia  angiosper- 
mia;  nat.  order  Scrophulariaceae. 
EU'PHDISM,  n.  An  affected  bombastic 

expression. 

EU'PHUIST,  n.  One  who  uses  bombast 
or  excessive  ornament  in  style. 
BUTTON,  n.  [Gr.  u  and  ™,,  greasy.] 
A  limpid,  colourless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless  liquid  obtained  from  animal 
tar,  especially  that  of  bones  or  horns. 
EUPRAT'IC,  a.  fGr.  IKTJ..TW.]  Well 
or  easily  done,  effected,  or  obtained. 
EU'RIPUS,  n.  [Gr.  £=,.,»«:  Lat.  Euri- 
pus.]  A  strait;  a  narrow  tract  of  wa- 
ter, where  the  tide  or  a  current  Bows 
and  reflows,  as  that  in  Greece, between 
Euboea  and  Attica,  or  Euboea  and 
Breotia.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
strait  or  frith  much  agitated. 
EU'RITE,  n.  The  French  name  of  fel- 
spathic  granite,  of  which  felspar  is  the 
principal  ingredient.  The  white  stone 
[Weiss-stein]  of  Werner. 
EURI'Tie,  a.  Containing  eurite;  com- 
posed of  eurite ;  resembling  eurite. 
EUKOC'LYDON,  n.  [Gr.  K,^,  wind, 
and  Kivktn,  a  wave.]  A  tempestuous 
wind,  which  drove  ashore,  on  Malta, 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  to 
Italy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  blown 
from  an  easterly  point;  Acts  xxvii.  It 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
well  known  to  modern  mariners  by 
the  name  of  a  Levanter.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  single  point,  but  blows  in 
all  directions  from  the  north-east, 
round  by  the  north  to  the  south-east. 
EU'ROPE,  n.  [Bochart  supposes  this 
word  to  be  composed  of  SES  ""ill,  hur 
apha,  white  face,  the  land  of  white 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ethi- 
opians, black-faced  people,  or  tawny 
inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa.]  The 
great  quarter  of  the  earth  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Asia, 
and  between  the  Mediterranean  sea 
and  the  North  sea. 

EUROPE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Europe. 
EUROPE'AN,  n.  A  native  of  Europe. 


EU'RUS,  n.  [L.]  The  east  wind. 

EURY'NOME,  n.  A  genus  of  brachyu- 
rous  crustaceans,  established  byLeach 

KURYN9'TUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fossii 
fishes  distinguished  by  having  broad 
backs. 

EU'RYTHMY,  n.  [Gr.  „  and  faO;Ml, 
rythmus,  number  or  proportion.]  In 
arch., painting,  and  sculpture,  ease,  ma- 
jesty, and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a 
body;  harmony  of  proportion;  regular 
and  symmetrical  measure,  arising  from 
just  proportions  in  the  composition. 

EUSE'BIAN,  n.  An  Arian,  so  called 
from  one  Eusebius. 

EUSTA'CHIAN  TUBE,  n.  The  tube 
which  forms  a  communication  between 
the  internal  ear,  and  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth;  so  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer Eustachius. 

EUSTA'CHIAN  VALVE,  n.  A  semi- 
lunar  membranous  valve  which  sepa- 
rates the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
from  the  interior  vena  cava,  first  de- 
scribed by  Eustaehius. 

EU'STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  u,  well,  and  ,TV>.,,, 
a  column.]  An  intercolumniation  of 
two  and  a  qjiarter  diameters. 

EU'TAXY,  n.  [Gr.]  Established  order 

EUTER'PE,  n.  [Gr.  u,  well,  and  n.™, 
to  delight.]  One  of  the  muses,  con- 
sidered as  presiding  over  music,  be- 
cause the  invention  of  the  flute  ia 


Euterpe. 

ascribed  to  her  She  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  virgin  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, having  a  flute  in  her  hand,  or  with 
various  instruments  about  her.  As 
her  name  denotes,  she  is  the  inspirer  of 
pleasure. 

EUTHANA'SIA,  or  EUTHAN'ASY, 
n.  [Gr.  si^«.«<ri«:  u/  and  3-«.«T«,  death.] 
An  easy  death. 

EUTYCHTAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Euty- 
chius,  who  denied  the  two  natures  of 
Christ. 

EUTYCH'IANISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of 
Eutychius,  who  denied  the  two  natures 
of  Christ. 

EU'XINE,  n.  The  sea  on  the  east  of 
Europe,  the  Black  sea. 

EVA'CATE,t  i)  t.  [L.  vaco.]  To  empty. 

EVAC'UANT,  a.  [L.  evacumu.]  Emp- 
tying; freeing  from. 

EVAC'UANT,  n.  A  medicine  which 
procures  evacuations,  or  promotes  the 
natural  secretions  and  excretions. 

EVAC'UATE,  v.  t.  [L.  evacuo;  e  and 
vacuut,  from  vaco,  to  empty.  See  VA- 
CANT.] 1.  To  make  empty;  to  free 
from  any  thing  contained  ;  as  to  eva- 
cuate the  church. — 2.  To  throw  out; 
to  eject ;  to  void  :  to  discharge ;  as,  to 
evacuate  dark-coloured  matter  from 
the  bowels.  Hence, — 3.  To  empty; 
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to  free  from  contents,  or  to  diminish 
the  quantity  contained  ;  as,  to  evacuate 
the  bowels ;  to  evacuate  the  vessels  by 
bleeding.  —  4.  To  quit;  to  withdraw 
from  a  place,  as  an  army. — 5.  To  make 
void  ;  to  nullify  ;  as,  to  evacuate  a  mar- 
riage or  any  contract.  [In  this  sense, 
vacate  is  now  generally  xised.J 

EVA€'UATED,pp.  Emptied;  cleared; 
freed  from  the  contents;  quitted,  as  by 
an  army  or  garrison ;  ejected ;  dis- 
charged; vacated. 

EVALUATING,  ppr.  Emptying ; 
making  void  or  vacant ;  withdrawing 
from. 

EVACUA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  empty- 
ing or  clearing  of  the  contents;  the 
act  of  withdrawing  from,  as  an  army 
or  garrison. — 2.  Discharges  by  stool  or 
other  natural  means ;  a  diminution  of 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  ca- 
thartics, venesection,  or  other  means. 
— 3.  Abolition;  nullification. 

EVAC'UATIVE,  a.  That  evacuates. 

EVAC'UATOR,  n.  One  that  makes 
void. 

EVADE,  v.  t.  [L.  evado;  e  and  vado,  to 
go;  Fr.  evader.]  1.  To  avoid  by  dex- 
terity. The  man  evaded  the  blow  aimed 
at  his  head. — 2.  To  avoid  or  escape  by 
artifice  or  stratagem ;  to  slip  away  ;  to 
elude.  The  thief  evaded  his  pursuers. 
• — 3.  To  elude  by  subterfuge,  sophistry, 
address,  or  ingenuity.  The  advocate 
evades  an  argument  or  the  force  of  an 
argument. — 4.  To  escape  as  impercep- 
tible or  not  to  be  reached  or  seized. 

EVADE,  v.  i.  To  escape  ;  to  slip  away ; 
formerly  and  properly  with  from;  as, 
to  evade  from  perils.  But/romisnow 
seldom  used.— 2.  To  attempt  to  escape ; 
to  practise  artifice  cr  sophistry  for  the 
purpose  of  eluding. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade 
and  take  refuge  in  any  such  ways.      South. 

EVADE, v.t.  To  escape  from;  as,  the 
thief  evaded  his  pursuers. 

EVADED,  pp.  Avoided ;  eluded. 

EVADING,  ppr.  Escaping;  avoiding; 
eluding;  slipping  away  from  danger, 
pursuit,  or  attack. 

EVAGA'TION,  n.  [L.  evagatio,  mayor; 
e  and  vagor,  to  wander.]  The  act  of 
wandering;  excursion ;  a  roving  or 
rambling. 

EVAGINA'TION,  n.  [e  and  vagina.} 
The  act  of  unsheathing. 

E'VAL.f  a.  [L.  czvum.]  Relating  to 
time  or  duration. 

EVALUA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  Valuation, 
apprizement.  [  Useless.] 

EVANES'CENCE,  n.  [Lai.  evanescens, 
from  evanesco;  eand  vanesco,  to  vanish, 
from  vanuSy  vain,  empty.  'See  VAIN.] 
1.  A  vanishing  ;  a  gradual  departure 
from  sight  or  possession,  either  by  re- 
moval to  a  distance,  or  by  dissipation, 
as  vapour. — 2.  The  state  of  being  liable 
to  vanish  and  escape  possession. 

EVANES'CENT,  a.  Vanishing;  sub- 
ject to  vanishing ;  fleeting ;  passing 
away ;  liable  to  dissipation,  like  va- 
pour, or  to  become  imperceptible.  The 
pleasures  and  joys  of  \\feSLTeevanescent. 

EVANES'CENTLY,  adv.  In  a  vanish- 
ing manner. 

EVAN'GEL,f  n.  [L.  evangelium.]  The 
gospel. 

EVANGE'LIAN,  a.  Rendering  thanks 
for  favours. 

EVANGEL'IC,  \a.[LowL.'ewzn{/e- 
EVANGEL'ICALJ  liens,  from  evan- 
gelium, the  gospel;  Gr.  II/«J.}.IA,*«, 
from  iuy-,--/:'/.ic* :  iv,  well,  good,  and 
«j.}.iX>.«i,  to  announce,  Ir.  ayalla,  to  tell, 
to  speak,  Ar.  kaula,  to  tell.]  1.  Ac- 


cording to  the  gospel ;  consonant  to 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel, published  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles ;  as,  evangelical  righteousness, 

obedience,  or  piety 2.  Contained  in 

the  gospel ;  as,  an  evangelical  doctrine. 
— 3.  Sound  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  orthodox ;  as,  an  evangelical 
preacher. 

EVANGELICALISM,  n.  Adherence 
to  evangelical  doctrines. 

EVANGEL'ieALLY.a^B.  In  a  manner 
according  to  the  gospel. 

EVAN'GELISM,  n.  The  promulgation 
of  the  gospel. 

EVAN'GELIST,  n.  A  writer  of  the  his- 
tory, or  doctrines,  precepts,  actions, 
life  and  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ ;  as,  the  four  evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. — 2. 
A  preacher  or  publisher  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  licensed  to  preach, 
but  not  having  charge  of  a  particular 

EVAN'GELISTARY,  n.  A  selection  of 
passages  from  the  Gospels,  as  a  lesson 
in  divine  service. 

EVANGELIZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
evangelizing. 

EVAN'GELIZE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  evange- 
lizo.~\  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to 
preach  the  gospel  to,  and  convert  to  a 
belief  of  the  gospel ;  as,  to  evangelize 
heathen  nations ;  to  evangelize  the 

EVAN'GELIZE,  v.  i.  To  preach  the 
gospel. 

EVAN'GELIZED,  pp.  Instructed  in 
the  gospel ;  converted  to  a  belief  of 
the  gospel,  or  to  Christianity. 

EVAN'GELIZING,  ppr.  Instructing 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  converting  to  Christianity. 

EVAN'GELY.f  n.  Good  tidings;  the 
gospel. 

E  VAN'ID,  a.  [L.  evanidus.  See  VAIN.] 
Faint;  weak;  evanescent;  liable  to 
vanish  or  disappear  ;  as,  an  evanid  co- 
lour or  smell. 

EVAN'ISH,  v.  i.  [Lat.  evanesco.  See 
VAIN.]  To  vanish  ;  to  disappear ;  to 
escape  from  sight  or  perception. 
[Vanish  is  more  generally  used.] 

EVAN'ISHMENT,  n.  A  vanishing; 
disappearance. 

EVAP'ORABLE,  a.  [See  EVAPORATE.] 
That  may  be  converted  into  vapour 
and  pass  off  in  fumes ;  that  may  be 
dissipated  by  evaporation. 

EVAP'ORATE,  v.  i.  [L.  evaporo;  e 
and  vaporo,  from  vapor, — which  see.] 
1.  To  pass  off  in  vapour,  as  a  fluid  ;  to 
escape  and  be  dissipated,  either  in  visi- 
ble vapour,  or  in  particles  too  minute 
to  be  visible.  Fluids  when  heated  of- 
ten evaporate  in  visible  steam  ;  but 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
generally  evaporates  in  an  impercepti- 
ble manner. — 2.  To  escape  or  pass  off 
without  effect ;  to  be  dissipated ;  to  be 
wasted.  Arguments  evaporate  in 
words.  The  spirit  of  a  writer  often 
evaporates  in  a  translation. 

EVAP'ORATE,  v.  t.  To  convert  or  re- 
solve a  fluid  into  vapour,  which  is  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  air ;  to  dissi- 
pate in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  parti- 
cles. Heat  evaporates  water  at  every 
point  of  temperature,  from  32°  to 
212°,  the  boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit. 
— 2.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  pour  out  in 
words  or  sound. 

EVAP'ORATE,  a.  Dispersed  in  va- 
pours. 

EVAP'ORATED,  pp.   Converted  into 

vapour  or  steam  and  dissipated ;  dis- 
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sipated  in  insensible  particles,  as  a 
fluid. 

EVAP'ORATING,j>pr.  Resolving  into 
vapour ;  dissipating,  as  a  fluid. 

EVAPORATION,  n.  The  conversion 
of  a  fluid  into  vapour  or  steam,  which 
becomes  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  manner  of  an  elastic  fluid.  The 
process  of  evaporation  is  constantly 
going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  principally  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  pools.  The  vapour 
thus  formed,  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing specifically  lighter  than  atmosphe- 
ric air,  rises  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  earth's  surface ;  and  after- 
wards, by  a  partial  condensation,  forms 
clouds,  and  finally  descends  in  rain. 
The  quantity  of  vapour  raised  up  into 
the  air  by  evaporation  is  sufficient  to 
afford  all  the  rain  that  falls,  or  to  sup- 
ply  all  the  springs,  and  of  consequence, 
all  the  rivers  derived  from  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Heat  is  the 
principal  cause  of  evaporation,  but  it 
is  also  promoted  by  winds  and  othei 
causes.  The  effect  of  evaporation  is 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  eva- 
porating surface.  In  the  animal  body 
evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  di- 

•minution  of  temperature. — 2.  The  act 
of  flying  off  in  fumes  ;  vent;  discharge. 
— 3.  In  phar.,  the  operation  of  draw- 
ing off  a  portion  of  a  fluid  in  steam, 
that  the  remainder  may  be  of  a  greater 
consistence,  or  more  concentrated. — 
Artificial  evaporation  is  a  process  made 
use  of  in  chemistry.  It  is  usually 
performed  by  applying  heat  to  any 
compound  substance,  in  order  to  dispel 
the  volatile  parts.  It  differs  from  dis- 
tillation, its  object  being  chiefly  to  pre- 
serve the  more  fixed  matters,  while 
the  volatile  substances  are  allowed  to 
escape.  Hence,  evaporation  is  com- 
monly made  to  take  place  in  open  shal- 
low vessels,  and  distillation  in  an  ap- 
paratus nearly  closed  from  the  exter- 
nal air. 

EVAPOROM'ETER,  n.  [L.  evaporo, 
and  Gr.  i^tr^t,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a 
fluid  evaporated  in  a  given  time;  an 
atmometer. 

EVA'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  evasio,  from 
evado,  evasi.  See  EVADE.]  The  act  of 
eluding  or  of  avoiding,  or  of  escaping, 
particularly  from  the  pressure  of  an 
argument,  from  an  accusation  or  charge, 
from  an  interrogatory  and  the  like; 
excuse  ;  subterfuge  ;  equivocation  ; 
artifice  to  elude  ;  shift.  Evasion  of  a 
direct  answer  weakens  the  testimony 
of  a  witness. 

Thou  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'st 
more.  Milton. 

EVA'SIVE,  a.  Using  evasion  or  artifice 
to  avoid;  elusive;  shuffling;  equivo- 
cating. 

He«"answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request. 
Pope. 

2.  Containing  evasion  ;  artfully  con- 
trived to  elude  a  question,  charge,  or 
argument ;  as,  an  evasive,  answer ;  an 
evasive  argument  or  reasoning. 

EVA'SIVELY,  adv.  By  evasion  or  sub- 
terfuge ;  elusively ;  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a  charge. 

EVA'SIVENESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  evasive. 

EVE,  n.  The  consort  of  Adam,  and 
mother  of  the  human  race ;  so  called 
by  Adam,  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  living.  In  this  case,  the  word 
would  properly  belong  to  the  Heb. 


EVEN 


EVENING-PRIMROSE 


EVER 


ffn,  haiah.  The  Hebrew  name  is  mrt, 
havah  or  chavah,  which  comes  from 
the  root  rr'ri,  to  live,  which  root  is  sy- 
nonymous with  TT>n  ;  it  therefore  sig- 
nifies life.  In  the  Septitagint,  Eve,  in 
Gen.  iii.  20,  is  rendered  Za»i,  life,  which 
is  the  true  rendering ;  but  in  Gen.  iv. 

1,  it  is  rendered  Ec/ay,  Euan  or  Evan. 
The  reason  of  this  variation  is  not  ob- 
vious, as  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  in 
both  passages.    In  Russ.  Eve  is  Evva. 
In  the  Chickasaw  language  of  Ame- 
rica, a  wife  is  called  awah,  says  Adair. 

EVEe'TION,  w.  [L.  eveho,  to  carry 
away.]  A  carrying  out  or  away  ;  also, 
a  lifting  or  extolling;  exaltation. — 2. 
In  aslr.,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
lunar  irregularities,  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  the  moon.  Its 
general  and  constant  effect  is  to  di- 
minish the  equation  of  the  centre  in 
Byzygies,  and  to  increase  it  in  the  qua- 
drature. It  is  periodical,  running 
through  all  its  changes  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days. 

E'VEN,  In.   (e'vn.)   [Sax.   tefen,   efen; 

EVE,  /  G.  abend;  Ice.  afftan.  Qu. 
Oh.  s^E,  fania,  fat,  fanah,  to  turn, 
to  decline.  The  evening  is  the  decline 
of  the  day,  or  fall  of  the  sun.]  1.  The 
decline  of  the  sun  ;  the  latter  part  or 
close  of  the  day,  and  beginning  of  the 
night.  Eve  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 
In  prose,  we  generally  use  evening. 
Winter,  oft  at  eve,  resumes  the  breeze. 

Thomson. 

They,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  teen  fouglit 

S/uik. 

2.  Eve  is  used  also  for  the  fast  or  the 
evening  before  a  holiday  ;  as,  Christmas 
Eve. 

E'VEN-KEEL,  n.  Among  seamen,  a 
term  which  implies  an  even  position  of 
a  ship  on  the  water:  thus,  a  ship  is 
said  to  swim  upon  an  even-heel,  when 
she  draws  the  same  draught  of  water 
forward  as  abaft. 

E'VEN-SONG,  n.  A  song  for  the  even- 
ing ;  a  form  of  worship  for  the  even- 
ing.— 2.  The  evening,  or  close  of  the 
day. 

E'VEN-TIDE,  n.  [even  and  Sax.  tid, 
time.]  Literally,  the  time  of  evening  ; 
that  is,  evening. 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  even-tide  ;  Gen.  xxiv. 
[This   word  is  nearly   obsolete ;   tide 
being  a  useless  addition  to  even.] 

E'VEN,  a.  (e'vn.)  [Sax.  efen;  Ger.  eben. 
The  sense  is,  laid  or  pressed  down, 
level.]  1.  Level;  smooth;  of  an  equal 
surface;  flat;  not  rough  or  waving;  as, 
an  even  tract  of  land  ;  an  even  country ; 
an  even  surface. — 2.  Uniform  ;  equal ; 
calm ;  not  easily  ruffled  or  disturbed, 
elevated  or  depressed ;  as,  an  even  tem- 
per— 3.  Level  with ;  parallel  to. 

And  shall  lay  thec  even  with  the  ground  ; 
Luke  xix. 
4  Not  leaning. 

He  could  not  cairy  his  honours  even. 

S/iak. 

5.  Equally  favourable;  on  a  level  in 
advantage ;  fair.  He  met  the  enemy 
on  even  ground.  The  advocates  meet 
on  wen  ground  in  argument. — 6.  Owing 
nothing  on  either  side ;  having  ac- 
counts balanced.  \Ve  have  settled  ac- 
counts, and  now  are  even. — 7.  Settled; 
balanced ;  as,  our  accounts  are  even. — 
8.  Equal;  as,  even  numbers.— 9.  Cap- 
able of  being  divided  into  equal  parts, 
without  a  remainder ;  opposed  to  odd. 
4j  6,  8,  10,  are  even  numbers. 


Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of 
the  stars  is  even  or  odd.  Tuylor. 

E'VEN,  v.  t.  (e'vn.)  To  make  even  or 
level;  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  will  even  all  inequalities.       Erelyn. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil. 

Kalegh. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  ob- 
ligation, or  in  a  state  in  which  nothing 
is  due  on  either  side ;  to  balance  ac- 
counts. 

E'VEN.f  v.  i.  To  be  equal  to. 

E'VEN,  adv.  (ev'n.)  Noting  a  level  or 
equality,  or  emphatically,  a  like  man- 
ner or  degree.  As  it  has  been  done  to 
you,  even  so  shall  it  be  done  to  others. 
Thou  art  a  soldier  even  to  Cato's  wishes, 
that  is,  your  qualities,  as  a  soldier,  are 
equal  to  his  wishes. — 2.  Noting  equal- 
ity or  sameness  of  time;  hence  em- 
phatically, the  very  time.  I  knew  the 
facts,  even  when  I  wrote  to  you. — 3. 
Noting,  emphatically,  identity  of  per- 
son. 

And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  on  the  earth  ;  Gen.  vi. 

4.  Likewise;  in  like  manner. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  ev'n  their  murmurs 
cease.  Pope. 

5.  So  much  as.     We  are  not  even  sen- 
sible  of  the   change. — 6.   Noting  the 
application  of  something  to  that  which 
is  less  probably  included  in  the  phrase; 
or   bringing   something  within   a  de- 
scription, which  is  unexpected.     The 
common   people   are  addicted  to  this 
vice,  and  even  the  great  are  not  free 
from  it.     He  made  several  discoveries 
which  are  new,  even  to  the  learned. 
Here  also  we  see  the  sense  of  equality, 
or  bringing  to   a  level.     So  in  these 
phrases,  I  shall  even  let  it  pass,  I  shall 
even  do  more,  we  observe  the  sense  of 
bringing  the  mind  or  will  to  a  level 
with  what  is  to  be  done. 

EVENE,t  v.  i.  [L.  evenio.]     To  happen. 

E'VENED,  pp.  Made  even  or  level. 

E'VENEK,  n.  One  that  makes  even. 

E'VENHAND,  n.  Equality. 

E'VENHANDED,  a.  Impartial;  equi- 
table; just. 

EVENING,  n.  [See  EVE,  EVEN.]  The 
latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ; 
properly,  the  decline  or  fall  of  the  day, 
or  of  the  sun. 

The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day  ;   Gen.  i. 

The  precise  time  when  evening  begins, 
or  when  it  ends,  is  not  ascertained  by 
usage.  The  word  often  includes  a 
part  at  least  of  the  afternoon,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  afternoon  ;  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  The  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice of  the  sabbath."  In  strictness, 
evening  commences  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  continues  during  twilight, 
and  night  commences  with  total  dark- 
ness. But  in  customary  language,  the 
evening  extends  to  bed-time,  whatever 
that  time  may  be.  Hence  we  say,  to 
spend  an  evening  with  a  friend;  an 
evening  visit. — 2.  The  decline  or  latter 
part  of  life.  We  say,  the  evening  of 
life,  or  of  one's  days.-— 3.  The  decline 
of  any  thing ;  as,  the  evening  of  glory. 

EVENING,  a.  Being  at  the  close  of 
day;  as,  the  evening  sacrifice. 

EVENING-HYMN,  \n.    A    hymn   or 

EVENING-SONG,  f  song  to  be  sung 
at  evening. 

EVENING-PRIMROSE,  n.  The  (Eno- 
thera  of  Linn.,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  and  order  Octandria  mouogynia ; 
nat.  order  Onagraria?.  The  (E.  biennis 
grows  on  sand  banks  on  the  west  coast 
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of  England,  and  is  an  American  species 
naturalized. 

EVENING-STAR,  n.  Hesperus  or  Ves- 
per; Venus,  when  visible  in  the  evening. 

E'VENLY,  adv.  (e'vnly.)  With  an  even, 
level  or  smooth  surface ;  without 
roughness,  elevations,  and  depressions; 
as,  things  evenly  spread. — 2.  Equally  ; 
uniformly ;  in  an  equipoise ;  as,  evenly 
balanced.— 3.  In  a  level  position ;  hori- 
zontally. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant 
from  the  centre  nf  the  earth.  Brerewood. 
4.  Impartially ;  without  bias  from  fa- 
vour or  enmity. 

E' VENMINDED.a.  Having  equanimity. 

E'VENNESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
even,  level,  or  smooth;  equality  of  sur- 
face.— 2.  Uniformity ;  regularity  ;  as, 
evenness  of  motion. — 3.  Freedom  from 
inclination  to  either  side;  equal  dis- 
tance from  either  extreme. — 4.  Hori- 
zontal position  ;  levelness  of  surface ; 
as,  the  evenness  of  a  fluid  at  rest. — 5. 
Impartiality  between  parties ;  equal 
respect. — 6.  Calmness;  equality  of  tem- 
per; freedom  from  perturbation;  a 
state  of  mind  not  subject  to  elevation 
or  depression ;  equanimity. 

EVENT',  n.  [L.  eventus,  evenio;  e  and 
venio,  to  come;  Fr.  evenement.]  1. 
That  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens ; 
that  which  falls  out ;  any  incident  good 
or  bad. 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and 
to  the  wicked ;  Ecclcs.  ix. 

2.  The  consequence  of  any  thing ;  the 
issue ;  conclusion ;  end ;  that  in  which 
an  action,  operation,  or  series  of  opera- 
tions terminates.  The  event  of  the 
campaign  was  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace. 

EVENT',f  v.  i.  To  break  forth. 

EVENT'ERATE,  v.  1.  [Fr.  eventrer 
from  the  L.  e  and  venter,  the  belly.] 
To  open  the  bowels ;  to  rip  open ;  to 
disembowel. 

EVENT/ERATED,  pp.  Having  the 
bowels  opened. 

EVENT'ERATING,  ppr.  Opening  the 
bowels. 

EVENT'FUL,  a.  [from  event.]  Full  of 
events  or  incidents ;  producing  nume- 
rous or  great  changes,  either  in  public 
or  private  affairs ;  as,  an  eventful  period 
of  history ;  an  eventful  period  of  life. 

EVEN'TILATE,  v.  t.  To  winnow;  to 
fan ;  to  discuss.  [See  VENTILATE.] 

EVENTILA'TION,  n.  A  fanning  ;  dis- 
cussion. 

EVENT'UAL,  a  [from  event.]  Coming 
or  happening  as  a  consequence  or  re- 
sult of  any  thing;  consequential. — 2. 
Final ;  terminating  ;  ultimate. 

Eventual  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  securities.  Hamilton. 

EVENTUAL'ITT,  n.  Among  phrenolo- 
gists, one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
whose  organ  is  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  belo  w  Comparison, 
and  above  Individuality.  Its  function 
seems  to  be,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
active  occurrences  of  life.  Individuals 
who  have  it  large  are  attentive  to  all 
that  happens  around  them,  to  pheno- 
mena, or  events,  or  facts. 

EVENT'UALLY,  adv.  In  the  event;  in 
the  final  result  or  issue. 

EVENT'UATE,  v.  i.  To  issue;  to  come 
to  an  end ;  to  close ;  to  terminate. 

EVENTUATING,  ppr.  Issuing;  ter- 
minating. 

EVER,  adv.  [Sax.  eefre,  efre.]  1.  At 
any  time;  at  any  period  or  point  of 
time,  past  or  future.  Have  you  ever 


EVERGREEN 


EVERWAKING 


EVIDENCE 


seen  the  city  of  Paris,  or  shall  you  ever 
see  it? 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh ; 
Kph.  v. 

2.  At  all  times;  always;  continually. 
He  shall  ever  love,  and  always  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty. 

Dryden. 

He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ; 
Ps.  cxi. 

Eoer  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  2  Tim.  Hi. 

3.  For  ever,  eternally ;  to  perpetuity ; 
during  everlasting  continuance. 

This  is  my  name  for  ever;  Ex.  iii. 
In  a  more  lax  sense,  this  word  signifies 
continually,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through 
with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever; 
Ex.  xxi. 

These  words  are  sometimes  repeated, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  for  ever  and 
ever,  or  for  ever  and  for  ever. — 4.  Ever 
and  anon,  at  one  time  and  another; 
now  and  then. — 6.  In  any  degree.  No 
man  is  ever  the  richer  or  happier  for 
injustice. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  creature  ever  the 

less,  because  he  sees  the  apostle  safe  from 

his  poison.  Hall. 

In  modern  usage,  this  word  is  used  for 

never,  but  very  improperly. 

And  all  the  question,  wrangle  e'er  so  long. 

Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong. 

Pope. 

This  ought  to  be,  ne'er  so  long,  as  the 
phrase  is  always  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  in  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  is,  so  long  as  never,  so  long 
as  never  before,  to  any  length  of  time 
indefinitely.  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry.  Charmers,  charming  never  so 
wisely.  These  are  the  genuine  English 
phrases.  Let  them  charm  so  wisely  as 
never  before. — 6.  A  word  of  enforce- 
ment or  emphasis ;  thus,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  had  done  it ;  as  like  him  as  ever 
he  can  look. 

They  broke  all  their  bones  In  pieces  or 
ever  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  den ; 
Dan.  vi. 

[or  is  a  misprint.     It  should  be  ere, 
that  is,  before.   See  EKE.] — 7 .  In  poetry, 
and  sometimes  in  prose,  ever  is  con- 
tracted into  e'er. — Ever,  in  composition, 
signifies  always  or  continually,  without 
intermission,  or  to  eternity. 
EVERA€'TIVE,  a.  Active  at  all  times. 
EVERBUB'BLING,  a.  [ever  and  bub- 
bling] Continually  boiling  or  bubbling. 
EVERBURN'ING,  a.  [ever  and  burn- 
ing.]    Burning  continually  or  without 
intermission ;    never  extinct ;    as,  an 
everburning  lamp ;  everburning  sulphur. 
EVERCHANGING,  a.  Very  changea- 
ble. 

EVERDtRING,  a.  [ever  and  during.] 
Enduring  for  ever;  continuing  without 
end  ;  as,  everduring  glory. 
EVERGLADE,  n.  A  tract  of  land  cov- 
ered with  water  and  grass. 
EVERGREEN,  a.  [ever  and  green.] 
Always  green ;  verdant  throughout 
the  year.  The  pine  is  an  evergreen  tree. 
EVERGREEN,  n.  A  plant  that  retains 
its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons ;  as, 
a  garden  furnished  with  evergreens. — 
Evergreens  shed  their  old  leaves  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  after  the  new  foliage 
has  been  formed,  and  consequently  are 
verdant  through  all  the  winter1  season. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  fir,  the  holly,  the 
laurel,  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  juni- 
per, the  ilex,  and  many  others.  They 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  shrubs 


commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

EVERHASTING,  a.  Always  hasting. 

EVERHON'ODRED,  a.  [ever  and  hon- 
oured] Always  honoured;  ever  held 
in  esteem ;  as,  an  everhonoured  name. 

EVERLASTING,  a.  [ever  and  lasting] 
Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  eternal; 
existing  or  continuing  without  end; 
immortal. 

The  etxrlatting  God,  or  Jehovah ;  Gen. 
xxi. 

Everlasting  fire ;  everlasting  punishment; 
Matt,  xviii.  xxv. 

2.  Perpetual;   continuing  indefinitely, 
or  during  the  present  state  of  things. 

I  will  give  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee, 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session ;  Gen.  xvii. 

The  everlasting  hills  or  mountains  ;  Gen. 
Hab. 

3.  In  popular  usage,  endless ;  continual ; 
unintermitted,  as,  the  family  is   dis- 
turbed with  everlasting  disputes. 

EVERLASTING,  n.  Eternity;  eternal 
duration,  past  and  -future. 

From  fverlastitig  to  everlasting  thou  art 
God  ;  Ps.  xc. 

2.  A  plant,  the  Gnaphalium ;  also,  the 
Xeranthemum.  These  plants  are  so 
named  because  their  flowers  have  the 
property  of  retaining  their  brightness 
and  colour  for  many  months  after 
being  gathered.  Several  other  plants 
possess  the  same  property. 

EVERLASTINGLY,  adv.  Eternally; 
perpetually ;  continually. 

EVERLASTINGNESS,  a.  Eternity; 
endless  duration ;  indefinite  duration. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EVERLASTING-PEA,  n.  The  Lathy- 
rus  sylvestris  of  Linn.,  class  and  order 
Diadelphia  deeandria;  nat.  order  Le- 
guminosffi.  The  L.  latifolia  is  also 
called  everlasting,  and  is  often  seen 
growing  against  the  walls  of  the  courts 
of  town  houses.  Lathyrus  odoratus  is 
the  sweet  pea. 

EVERLIV'ING,  a.  [ever  and  living.] 
Living  without  end ;  eternal ;  immor- 
tal; having  eternal  existence;  as,  the 
everliving  God. — 2.  Continual ;  inces- 
sant ;  unintermitted. 

EVERMEM'ORABLE,  a.  Worthy  to 
he  always  remembered. 

EVERMORE,  adv.  [ever  and  more] 
Always ;  eternally. 

Religion  prefers  the  pleasures  which  flow 
from  the  presence  of  God  for  evermore. 

Tillotsini. 

2.  Always ;  at  all  times ;  as,  evermore 
guided  by  truth. 

EVERO'PEN,  a.  [ever  and  open.]  Al- 
ways open ;  never  closed. 

EVERPLEASING,  a.  [ever  and  pleas- 
ing] Always  pleasing ;  ever  giving 
delight. 

The  everplenshig  Pamela.  Sidney. 

EVERRECUR'RING,  a.  Always  re- 
curring. 

EVERSE,f  v.  t.  (evers'.)  [L.  eversus.] 
To  overthrow  or  subvert. 

EVER'SION,n.  [L.  eversio.]  An  over- 
throwing ;  destruction. — JSversion  of 
the  eye-lids^  ectropium,  a  disease  in 
which  the  eye-lids  are  turned  outward, 
so  as  to  expose  the  red  internal  tunic. 

EVERSMILING,  a.  Always  smiling. 

EVERT7,  v.  t.  [L.  everto;  e  and  verto, 
to  turn.]  To  overturn ;  to  overthrow ; 
to  destroy.  [Lit.  us.] 

EVERT'ED,  pp.  Overturned. 

EVERT'ING,  ppr.  Overthrowing. 

EVERVERD'ANT,  a.  Always  green. 

EVERWAKING,  a.  [ever  and  waking.'] 
Always  awake. 
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EVERWASTING,  a.  Always  wasting. 

EVERW^TCHTUL,  a.  [ever  ami 
watchful.'}  Always  watching  or  vigi- 
lant; as,  everwatchful  eyes. 

EVERY,  a.  [Old  Eng.  everich.  It  is 
formed  from  ever.  The  Scots  wrote 
everich  and  everilk;  the  latter  is  the 
Sax.  <efre,  and  (sic,  each.  The  former 
may  be  eac,  eaca,  addition,  or  the  com- 
mon termination  ich,  iff,  like.]  Each 
individual  of  a  whole  collection  or 
aggregate  number.  The  word  includes 
the  whole  number,  but  each  separately 
stated  or  considered. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether 
vanity;  Ps.  xxxix. 

EVERYDAY,  a.  [every  and  day.]  Used 
or  being  everyday ;  common ;  usual ; 
as,  everyday  wit;  an  everyday  suit  of 
clothes. 

EVERYWHERE,  adv.  [See  WHERE, 
which  signifies  place.]  In  every  place; 
in  all  places. 

EVERYOUNG',  a.  [ever  and  young.} 
Always  young  or  fresh ;  not  subject  to 
old  age  or  decay ;  undecaying. 

Joys  everyoung,  unmixed   with  pain   or 
fear.  Pope. 

E'VES-DROP.  See  EAVES-DROP,  the 
usual  spelling. 

E'VES-DROPPER,  n.  One  who  stands 
under  the  eaves  or  at  a  window  or 
door,  to  listen  privately  to  what  is  said 
in  the  house.  [See  EAVES-DROPPER.] 

EVES'TIGATE,f  v.  t.  See  INVESTI- 
GATE. 

EVI'BRATE.f    See  VIBRATE. 

EVICT',  v.  t.  [L.  evincot  evictum;  eand 
vinco,  to  conquer.]  1.  To  dispossess 
by  a  judicial  process,  or  course  of  legal 
proceedings;  to  recover  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  law. 

If  either  party  be  evicted  for  the  defect  of 
the  other's  title.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  take  away  by  sentence  of  law. — 
3.f  To  evince;  to  prove. 

EVI€T'ED,pp.  Dispossessed  by  sen- 
tence of  law ;  applied  to  persons.  Re- 
covered by  legal  process ;  applied  to 
things. 

EVICT'ING,  ppr.  Dispossessing  by 
course  of  law. 

EVIC'TION,  n.  Dispossession  by  judi- 
cial sentence;  the  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  from  another's  possession, 
by  due  course  of  law. — 2.  Proof;  con- 
clusive evidence. 

EVIDENCE,  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  evidentia, 
from  video,  to  see.]  1.  That  which 
elucidates  and  enables  the  mind  to  see 
truth ;  proof  arising  from  our  own 
perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  or  from  inductions 
of  reason.  Our  senses  furnish  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  matter,  of  solidity, 
of  colour,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  a  differ- 
ence in  the  qualities  of  bodies,  of  figure, 
<tc.  The  declarations  of  a  witness 
furnish  evidence  of  facts  to  a  court  and 
jury;  and  reasoning,  or  the  deductions 
of  the  mind  from  facts  or  arguments, 
furnish  evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
— Evidence  has  been  distinguished  into 
intuitive  and  deductive.  [See  INTUI- 
TIVE and  DEDUCTIVE.]  Intuitive  evi- 
denced of  three  kinds.  1.  The  evidence 
of  axioms.  2.  The  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, of  perception,  and  of  mem- 
ory. 3.  The  evidence  of  those  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  of  which  our  entire  conviction 
is  implied  not  only  in  all  our  specula- 
tive reasonings,  but  in  all  our  conduct 
as  active  beinga.  These  fundamental 
laws  have  by  some  been  termed  print 
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ciples  of  common  sense.  Deductive  evi- 
dence is  of  two  kinds,  demonstrative 
and  probable;  the  former  relating  to 
necessary,  the  latter  to  contingent  truths. 
Mathematical  evidence  is  of  the  de- 
monstrative kind.  Probable  evidence 
is  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  course 
of  nature  will  continue  to  be  in  time  to 
come,  as  it  has  been  in  time  past.  The 
evidence  of  testimony  is  another  species 
of  evidence.  Evidence  in  jurisprudence 
denotes  the  means  by  which  facts  are 
ascertained  for  judicial  purposes.  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  evidence  is  in 
its  nature  divided  into  two  sorts.  1. 
Direct  and  positive.  2.  Presumptive 
and  circumstantial.  In  respect  to  the 
mode  or  instruments  of  proof,  it  is 
again  divided  into  two  sorts.  1.  Writ- 
ten evidence.  2.  Unwritten  or  oral  evi- 
dence. The  evidences  of  revelation  are 
divided  into  internal  and  external.  The 
internal  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
consideration  of  the  declarations  and 
doctrines  contained  in  it ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal are  those  which  arise  from  other 
circumstances  referring  to  it,  such  as 
prophecies,  miracles,  the  lives  and 
character  of  the  inspired  writers,  Ac. 
— 2.  Any  instrument  or  writing  which 
contains  proof. 

I  delivered  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  to 
Baruch ;  Jer.  xxxii. 

1  subscribed  the  evidence  and  sealed  it ; 
Jer.  xxxii. 

3.  A  witness;  one  who  testifies  to  a 
fact.  This  sense  is  improper  and  in- 
elegant, though  common,  and  found 
even  in  Johnson's  writings. 
EVIDENCE,  c.  t.  To  elucidate;  to 
prove;  to  make  clear  to  the  mind;  to 
show  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mind 
can  apprehend  the  truth,  or  in  a  man- 
ner to  convince  it.  The  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  is  usually  sufficient  to 
evidence  the  guilt  of  an  offender.  The 
works  of  creation  clearly  evidence  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  first  cause. 
EVIDENCED,  pp.  Made  clear  to  the 
mind ;  proved. 

EVIDENCING,  ppr.  Proving  clearly; 
manifesting. 

EVIDENT,  a.  Plain;  open  to  be  seen; 
clear  to  the  mental  eye;  apparent; 
manifest.  The  figures  and  colours  of 
bodies  are  evident  to  the  senses;  their 
qualities  may  be  made  evident.  The 
guilt  of  an  offender  cannot  always  be 
made  evident. 

EVIDENTIAL,  a.  Affording  evidence ; 
clearly  proving. 

E VIDENTLY,  adv.  Clearly ;  obviously; 
plainly;  in  a  manner  to  be  seen  and 
understood  ;  in  a  manner  to  convince 
the  mind;  certainly;  manifestly.  The 
evil  of  sin  may  be  evidently  proved  by 
its  mischievous  effects. 
E'VIDENTS,  n.  In  Scots  law,  writs  or 
title  deeds  by  which  property  is  proved ; 
a  term  used  in  conveyancing. 
EVIGILA'TION,  TI.  [L.  evigilatio.]  A 
waking  or  watching.  [Lit.  us.] 
E'VIL,  a.  (e'vl.)  [Sax.  efel,  yfel,  or 
hyfel;  G.  iibel.  Qu.  W.  gwael,  vile ; 
Ir.  feal.  The  Irish  word  is  connected 
with  feallaim,  to  fail,  which  may  be 
allied  to  fall.  Perhaps  this  is  from  a 
different  root.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr. 
Vy,  '/'-,//.  to  be  unjust  or  injurious, 
to  defraud.  Various  Greek  etymons 
have  been  suggested,  all  unsatisfactory.] 
1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural 
kind;  mischievous;  having  qualities 
which  tend  to  injury,  or  to  produce 
mischief. 


Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii. 

2.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  moral  kind ; 
wicked ;    corrupt ;    perverse ;   wrong ; 
as,  mil   thoughts ;    evil    deeds ;    evu 
speaking  ;  an  evil  generation. — 3.  Un- 
fortunate ;  unhappy ;   producing  sor- 
row, distress,  injury,  or  calamity;  as, 
evil  tidings ;  evil  arrows;  evil  days. 

E'VIL,  n.  Evil  is  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  evil  is  any  thing  which  pro- 
duces pain,  distress,  loss,  or  calamity, 
or  which  in  any  way  disturbs  the  peace, 
impairs  the  happiness,  or  destroys  the 
perfection  of  natural  beings.  Moral 
evil  is  any  deviation  of  a  moral  agent 
from  the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed 
to  him  by  God,  or  by  legitimate  human 
authority;  or  it  is  any  violation  of  the 
plain  principlesof  justice  and  rectitude. 
There  are  also  evils  called  civil,  which 
affect  injuriously  the  peace  or  pros- 
perity of  a  city  or  state  ;  and  political 
evils,  which  injure  a  nation  in  its  public 
capacity.  All  wickedness,  all  crimes, 
all  violations  of  law  and  right,  are 
moral  evils.  Diseases  are  natural  evils, 
but  they  often  proceed  from  moral 
evils 2.  Misfortune;  mischief;  injury. 

There  shall  no  evil  befall  t'uee  ;  Ps.  xci. 

A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself;  Prov.  xxii. 

3.  Depravity ;  corruption  of  heart,  or 
disposition    to    commit    wickedness; 
malignity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of 
evil ;  Eccles.  ix. 

4.  Malady;  as,  the  king's  evil  or  scro- 
fula. 

E'VIL,  adv.  [generally  contracted  to 
HI.]  1.  Not  well;  not  with  justice  or 
propriety;  unsuitably. 

Evil  it  beseems  thee.  Shnk. 

2.  Not  virtuously ;  not  innocently — 3. 
Not  happily;  unfortunately. 

It  went  t'ril  with  his  house ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
4.  Injuriously  ;  not  kindly. 

The   Egyptians  evil  entreated    us,   and 
afflicted  us  ;  Deut.  xxvi. 
In  composition,  evil,  denoting  some- 
thing bad  or  wrong,  is  often  contracted 
to  ill. 

EVIL-AFFE€T'ED,  a.  Not  well  dis- 
posed ;  unkind  ;  now  ill-affected. 

EVIL-BODING,  a.  Presaging  evil. 

EVILDO'ER,  n.  [evil  and  doer,  from  do.} 
One  who  does  evil ;  one  who  commits 
sin,  crime,  or  any  moral  wrong. 

They  speak  evil  against  you  as  evildoc.rt ; 
1  Pet.  ii. 

EVIL-EYE,  71.  A  kind  of  influence 
which  in  former  times  was  supersti- 
tiously  ascribed  to  certain  persons,  in 
virtue  of  which  influence  they  could 
injure  those  on  whom  they  cast  a  hos- 
tile or  envious  look.  The  eyes  of  such 
persons  were  supposed  to  dart  noxious 
rays  on  every  object  on  which  they 
were  fixed. 

E'VILEYED,  a.  [evil  and  eye.']  Look- 
ing with  an  evil  eye,  or  with  envy, 
jealousy,  or  bad  design. 

EVIL-FA'VOURED,  a.  [evil  and  fa- 
vour.] Having  a  bad  countenance  or 
external  appearance ;  ill-favoured. 

EVIL-FA'VOUREDNESS,  n.  De- 
formity. 

E'VILLY,  adv.  Not  well.     [Lit.  us.] 

EVIL-MINDED,  a.  [evil  and  mind.] 
Having  evil  dispositions  or  intentions ; 
disposed  to  mischief  or  sin ;  malicious ; 
malignant;  wicked.  Slanderous  re- 
ports are  propagated  by  evil-minded 
persons.  [This  word  is  in  common  use.] 

E'VILNESS,  n.  Badness;  viciousness; 
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malignity;  as,  evilness  of  heart;  the 
evilness  of  sin. 

EVIL-O'MENED,  a.  Attended  with 
unfavourable  omens. 

EVILSPEAKING,  n.  [evil  and  speah.] 
Slander  ;  defamation ;  calumny ;  ceii- 
soriousness;  1  Pet.  ii. 

EVILWISH'ING,  a.  [evil  and  wish.] 
Wishing  harm  to ;  as,  an  evilwishing 
mind. 

EVILWORK'ER,  n.  [evil  and  work.] 
One  who  does  wickedness;  Phil.  iii. 

EVINCE,  t).  t.  (evins'.)  [L.  evinco,  to 
vanquish,  to  prove  or  show;  e  and 
vinco,  to  conquer.]  1.  To  show  in  a 
clear  manner ;  to  prove  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt ;  to  manifest ;  to 
make  evident.  Nothing  evinces  the 
depravity  of  man  more  fully  than  his 
unwillingness  to  believe  himself  de- 
praved.— 2.f  To  conquer. 

EVIN'CED,  pp.  Made  evident;  proved. 

EVINCE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  evincing. 

EVIN'CIBLE,  a.  Capable  of  proof; 
demonstrable. 

EVIN'CIBLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
demonstrate,  or  force  conviction. 

EVIN'CIVE,  a.  Tending  to  prove; 
having  the  power  to  demonstrate. 

E'VIRATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  vir,  eviralus.] 
To  emasculate. 

EVIRA'TION,  n.  Castration. 

EVIS'CERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  eviscero;  e  and 
viscera,  the  bowels.]  To  embowel  or 
disembowel ;  to  take  out  the  entrails ; 
to  search  the  bowels. 

EVIS'CERATED.pp.  Deprived  of  the 
bowels. 

EVIS'CERATING,ppr.  Disembowel- 
ing. 

EVITABLE,  a.  [L.  evitabilis.  See 
EVITATE.]  That  may  be  shunned; 
avoidable.  [Lit.  us.] 

EVITATE,  v.  t.  [L.  evito  ;  e  and  vita, 
from  the  root  of  void,  wide.]  To  shun ; 
to  avoid;  to  escape.  [Lit.  us.] 

EVITA'TION,  n.  An  avoiding ;  a  shun- 
ning. [Lit.  us.] 

EVITE.f  v.  «.[L.  evito.]     To  shun. 

EVITERN'AL,  a.  [from  L.]  Of  dura- 
tion indefinitely  long. 

EVITERN'ITY,  n.  Duration  indefin- 
itely long. 

EVOCATE,  It),   t.  [L.   evoco;  e  and 

EVOKE,  /  uoco,  to  call.]  1.  To 
call  forth. 

Neptune  is  a  deity  who  evocatet  things 
into  progression.  Pant.  Tram. 

2.  To  call  from  one  tribunal  to  another ; 
to  remove. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.      Hume. 
[Evoke  is  the  preferable  word.] 

EVOCA'TION,  n.  A  calling  or  bring- 
ing from  concealment ;  a  calling  forth. 
— 2.  A  calling  from  one  tribunal  to 
another.  —  3.  Among  the  Romans,  a 
calling  on  the  gods  of  a  besieged  city 
to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to  the  be- 
siegers; a  religious  ceremony  of  be- 
sieging armies. 

E'VOCATOH,  n.  [L.]  One  who  calls 
forth. 

EVOKED,  pp.  Called  forth. 

EVOKING,  ppr.  Calling  forth. 

EVOLAT'IC,  a.  Apt  to  fly  away. 

EVOLA'TION,  7i.  [L.  evolo ;  e  and 
volo,  to  fly.]  The  act  of  flying  away. 

EVOLUTE,  71.  An  original  curve  from 
which  another  curve  is  described ;  the 
origin  of  the  evolvent.  [See  LNVOL- 

EVOLU'TION.n.  [L.evolutio]  1.  The 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling. — 2.  A 
series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded ; 
as,  the  evolution  of  ages.— 3.  In  geom., 
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the  unfolding  or  opening  of  a  curve, 
and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 
The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  or  other  curve,  is  such  a 
gradual  approach  of  the  circumference 
to  rectitude,  as  that  its  parts  do  not 
concur,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend ; 
so  that  the  same  line  becomes  succes- 
sively a  less  arc  of  a  reciprocally 
greater  circle,  till  at  last  they  change 
into  a  straight  line. — 4.  In  alge.,  evolu- 
tion is  the  extraction  of  roots  from 
powers ;  the  reverse  of  involution. 
[See  INVOLUTION.] — 5.  In  milit.  tactics, 
the  doubling  of  ranks  or  files,  wheel- 
ing, countermarching,  or  other  motion 
by  which  the  disposition  of  troops  is 
changed,  in  order  to  attack  or  defend 
with  more  advantage,  or  to  occupy  a 
different  post. — 6.  In  phys.  the  theory 
of  generation,  In  which  the  germ  is 
held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  its 
parts  to  be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but 
not  actually  formed,  by  the  procreative 
acts.  \See  EPIOENESIS.] 
EVOLVE,  v.  t.  (evolv'.)  [L.  evolvo  ;  e 
and  volvo,  to  roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.]  1. 
To  unfold;  to  open  and  expand. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolvet  itself  to  its 
full  orb  and  extent  than  the  human  soul. 

Hale. 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  emit. 

EVOLVE',  v.  i.  To  open  itself;  to  dis- 
close itself. 

EVOLVED,  pp.  Unfolded;  opened; 
expanded ;  emitted. 

EVOLVE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  evolving. 

EVOLVENT,  n.  In  geom.,  a  curve 
formed  by  the  evolution  of  another 
curve;  the  curve  described  from  the 
evolute. 

EVOLVING,  ppr.  Unfolding;  expand- 
ing ;  emitting. 

EVOL'VULUS,  n.  A  genus  of  climbing 
exotic  annuals,  having  handsome 
flowers,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  our  stoves.  They  belong 
to  the  Pentandria  tetragynia  class  and 
order  of  Linn.,  and  to  the  nat.  order 
Convolvulaceae. 

EVOMI"TION,  n.  A  vomiting. 

EVUL'GATE,  r.  *.  To  publish. 

EVUL'GATED,  pp.  Published. 

EVUL' GATING,  ppr.  Making  public. 

EVULGA'TION.f  n.  A  divulging. 

EVUL'SION,n.  [L.  evulsio,from  evello; 
e  and  vello,  to  pluck.]  The  act  of 
plucking  or  pulling  out  by  force. 

EW'DEN-DRIFT,  n.  Snow  driven  by 
the  wind.  (Scotch.) 

EW'DER,  n.  [L.  odor.]  A  disagreea- 
ble smell ;  the  steam  of  a  boiling  pot, 
&c.  (Scotch.) 

EWE,  n.  (yu.)  [Sax.  eowa,  eowe ;  Ir.  ai 
or  ai.  It  seems  to  be  the  L.  ovis.]  A 
female  sheep;  the  female  of  the  ovine 
race  of  animals. 

EWER,  n.  (yu're.)  [Sax.  huer,  or  hwer.] 
A  kind  of  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout, 
used  to  bring  water  for  washing  the 
hands ;  also  a  sort  of  pitcher  that  ac- 
companies a  wash-hand  basin  for  hold- 
ing the  water. 

EW'EST,  a.  According  to  Jamieson, 
near,  contiguous,  but  according  to  Bell, 
[Diet,  of  Law  of  Scot.]  nearest.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  older  Scotch  statutes. 
EW'KY,  n.  (yu'ry.)  [from  ewer.]  In 
England,  an  office  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, where  they  take  care  of  the  linei 
for  the  king's  table,  lay  the  cloth 
and  serve  up  water  in  ewers  after  din- 
ner. 

EX.  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr 
(£  or  IK,  signifying  out  of,  out,  proceed 
ing  from.  Hence  in  composition,  i 


signifies  sometimes  out  of,  as  in  ex-hale, 
exclude ;  sometimes  off,  from,  or  out,  as 
in  L.  excindo,  to  cut  off  or  out ;  some- 
times beyond,  as  in  excess,  exceed,  excel. 
In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatical ; 
in  others  it  has  little  effect  on  the  sig- 
nification. Ex,  prefixed  to  names  of 
office,  denotes  that  a  person  has  held 
that  office,  but  has  resigned  it  or  been 
left  out  or  dismissed;  as,  ex-minister. 

EXACERB'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exacerbo,  to 
irritate ;  ex  and  acerbot  from  acerbus, 
severe,  bitter,  harsh,  sour,  G.  herbe. 
See  HARVEST.]  1.  To  irritate;  to  ex- 
asperate ;  to  inflame  angry  passions ;  to 
imbitter ;  to  increase  malignant  quali- 
ties.— 2.  To  increase  the  violence  of  a 
disease. 

EXACERB'ATED,  pp.  Exasperated. 

EXACERB'ATING,  ppr.  Exasperat- 

EXACERBA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
asperating; the  irritation  of  angry  or 
malignant  passions  or  qualities;  in- 
crease of  malignity .—2.  Among  physi- 
cians, a  periodical  increase  of  violence 
in  a  disease.  This  term  is  more  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  remittent  and  continued 
fevers,  where  there  is  no  absolute  ces- 
sation of  the  fever. — 3.  Increased  se- 
verity ;  as,  violent  exacerbations  of 
punishment.  [Unusual.] 
EXA'CERBES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  exacer- 
besco.]  Increase  of  irritation  or  vio- 
lence, particularly  the  increase  of  a 
fever  or  disease. 

EXACT",  a.  (egzacf.)  [L.  exactus, 
from  exigo,  to  drive;  ex  and  ago,  Gr. 
ttrt,  to  drive,  urge,  or  press.]  1.  Close- 
ly corrector  regular;  nice;  accurate; 
conformed  to  rule ;  as,  a  man  exact  in 
his  dealings. 

All  this,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about. 
Pope. 

2.  Precise;  not  different  in  the  least. 
This  is  the  exact  sum  or  amount,  or 
the  exact  time.  We  have  an  exact 
model  for  imitation. — 3.  Methodical; 
careful ;  not  negligent ;  correct ;  ob- 
serving strict  method,  rule,  or  order. 
This  man  is  very  exact  in  keeping  his 
accounts. — 4.  Punctual.  Every  man 
should  be  exact  in  paying  his  debts 
when  due;  he  should  be  exact  in  at- 
tendance on  appointments. — 5.  Strict. 
We  should  be  exact  in  the  performance 
of  duties. 

The  exactett  vigilance  cannot  maintain  a 
single  day  of  unmingled  innocence. 

Humbler, 

EXA€T,  v.  t.  (egzact.)  [L.  exigo,  ex- 
actum  ;  Fr.  exiger.  See  the  adjective. 
1.  To  force  or  compel  to  pay  or  yield 
to  demand  or  require  authoritatively;  to 
extort  by  means  of  authority  or  with- 
out piety  or  justice.  It  is  an  offence 
for  an  officer  to  exact  illegal  or  unrea- 
sonable fees.  It  is  customary  for  con- 
querors to  exact  tribute  or  contribu- 
tions from  conquered  countries. — 2 
To  demand  of  right.  Princes  exac 
obedience  of  their  subjects.  The  laws 
of  God  exact  obedience  from  all  men 
— 3.  To  demand  of  necessity ;  to  enforce 
a  yielding  or  compliance ;  or  to  enjoin 
with  pressing  urgency. 

Duty, 

And  justice  to  ray  father's  soul,  exact 
This  cruel  piety.  Denham 

EXACT',  v.  i.  To  practise  extortion. 

The  enemy  shallnot  exact  upon  him ;  Fs 
Ixxxix. 

EXACT/ED,  pp.  Demanded  or  requir 
ed  by  authority ;  extorted, 
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SXACT'ER,  n.  One  who  exacts;  an 
extortioner. 

X  A€T'ING,  ppr.  Demanding  or  com- 
pelling to  pay  or  yield  under  colour  of 
authority ;  requiring  authoritatively ; 
demanding  without  pity  or  justice; 
extorting ;  compelling  by  necessity. 
iXAC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  demanding 
with  authority,  and  compelling  to  pay 
or  yield ;  authoritative  demand ;  a 
levying  or  drawing  from  by  force ;  a 
driving  to  compliance ;  as,  the  exaction 
of  tribute  or  of  obedience. — 2.  Extor- 
tion ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly  ; 
the  taking  advantage  of  one's  necessi- 
ties, to  compel  him  to  pay  illegal  or 
exorbitant  tribute,  fees  or  rewards. 

Take  away  your  ezactiont  from  my  peo- 
ple ;  Ezek.  xlv. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted ;  tribute,  fees, 
rewards,  or  contributions  demanded  or 
levied  with  severity  or  injustice.  Kings 
may  be  enriched  by  exactions,  but  their 
power  is  weakened  by  the  consequent 
disaffection  of  their  subjects. 
EXACTITUDE,  n.  Exactness.  [Lit. 
us.] 

EXACT'LY,  adv.  Precisely  according 
to  rule  or  measure;  nicely;  accurately. 
A  tenon  should  be  exactly  fitted  to  the 
mortise.  — 2.  Precisely  according  to 
fact.  The  story  exactly  accords  with 
the  fact  or  event. — 3.  Precisely  accord- 
ing to  principle,  justice,  or  right. 
EXA€T'NESS,  n.  Accuracy;  nicety; 
precision ;  as,  to  make  experiments  with 
exactness. — 2.  Regularity ;  careful  con- 
formity to  law  or  rules  of  propriety  ; 
as,  exactness  of  deportment. — 3.  Care- 
ful observance  of  method  and  confor- 
mity to  truth ;  as,  exactness  in  accounts 
or  business. 

EXACT'OR,  n.  One  who  exacts;  an 
officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or 
customs. 

I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine 
exactors  righteousness  ;  Isa.  Ix. 
2.  An  extortioner;  one  who  compels 
another  to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or 
reasonable;  one  who  demands  some- 
thing without  pity  or  regard  to  justice. 
— 3.  He  that  demands  by  authority ;  as, 
an  exactor  of  oaths. — 4.  One  who  is 
unreasonably  severe  in  his  injunctions 
or  demands. 

EXACT'RESS,  n.  A  female  who  exacts 
or  is  severe  in  her  injunctions. 
EXA€'UATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  exacuo.]     To 
whet  or  sharpen. 

EX'A€UM,  n.  Marsh  centaury ;  a  genus 
of  exotic  annuals  of  the  class  and  order 
Tetrandria  monogynia;  nat. order  Gen- 
tianacese.  The  marsh  centaury  grows 
on  sandy  bogs  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
EXAGGERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exaggero;  ex 
and  aggero,  to  heap,  from  agger,  a  heap.] 
1.  To  heap  on;  to  accumulate.  In  this 
literal  sense,  it  is  seldom  used  ;  perhapt 
never. — 2.  To  heighten;  to  enlarge  be- 
yond the  truth ;  to  amplify ;  to  represent 
as  greater  than  strict  truth  will  war- 
rant. A  friend  exaggerates  a  man'a 
virtue;  an  enemy  exaggerates  his  vices 
or  faults. — 3.  In  painting,  to  heighten  in 
colouring  or  design. 
EXAGGERATED,  pp.  Enlarged  be- 
yond the  truth. 

EXAGGERATING,  ppr.  Enlarging  or 
amplifying  beyond  the  truth. 
EXAGGERATION,  n.  A  heaping  to- 
gether; heap;  accumulation.   [Lit.  us.] 
— 2.  In  rhet.,  amplification;  a  repre- 
sentation of  things  beyond  the  truth 
hyperbolical  representation,  whether 
of  good  or  evil. — 3.  In  painting,  a  me. 


EXAMINATION 


EXAMPLE 


EXAK 


thod  of  giving  a  representation  of  things 
too  strong  for  the  life. 

EXAG'GERATORY,  a.  Containing 
exaggeration. 

EXAG'ITATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exagito.}  To 
shake;  to  agitate;  to  reproach.  [Lit. 
us.  or  obs.} 

EXAG'ITATED,  pp.  Agitated. 

EXAGITA'TION,  n.  Agitation. 

EXALT',  v.  t.  (egzawlf.)  [Fr.  exalter; 
Low  L.  exalto,  ex  and  altus,  high.]  1. 
To  raise  high ;  to  elevate.— 2.  To  ele- 
vate in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  dignity ; 
as,  to  exalt  one  to  a  throne,  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  to  a  bishopric. — 3. 
To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence;  as, 
to  be  exalted  with  success  or  victory. 
[We  now  use  elate.} — t.  To  raise  with 
pride;  to  make  undue  pretensions  to 
power,  rank,  or  estimation ;  to  elevate 
too  high  or  above  others. 

He  that  cmlteth  himself  shall  be  abased  ; 
Luke  xiv  ;  Matt,  xxiii. 

5.  To  elevate  in  estimation  and  praise ; 
to  magnify;  to  praise;  to  extol. 

He  is  my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt 
him ;  Ex.  xv. 

6.  To  raise,  as  the  voice ;  to  raise  in  op- 
position ;  2  Kings  six.— 7.  To  elevate 
in  diction  or  sentiment ;  to  make  sub- 
lime; as,  exalted  strains — 8.  In  physics, 
to  elevate ;  to  purify ;  to  subtilize ;  to 
refine;  as,  to  exalt  the  juices  or  the 
qualities  of  bodies. 

EXALTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  raising 
high — 2.  Elevation  to  power,  office, 
rank,  dignity,  or  excellence. — 3.  Ele- 
vated state ;  state  of  greatness  or  dig- 
nity. 

I  wondered  at  my  flight,  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation.  Milton 

4.  In  phar.,  the  refinement  or  subtili- 
zation  of  bodies  or  their  qualities  and 
virtues,  orthe  increase  of  their  strength. 
— 5.  In  astrology,  the  dignity  of  a  planet 
in  which  its  powers  are  increased. 

EXALTED,  pp.  Raised  to  a  lofty 
height;  elevated;  honoured  with  office 
or  rank  j  extolled ;  magnified  ;  refined  ; 
dignified;  sublime. 

Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted 
reputation  to  a  strict  scrutiny.  Ames. 

EXALT'EDNESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing elevated.— 2.  Conceited  dignity  or 
greatness. 

EXALT'ER,  n.  One  who  exalts  or  raises 
to  dignity. 

EXALT'ING,  ppr.  Elevating;  raising 
to  an  eminent  station ;  praising  ;  extol- 
ling ;  magnifying ;  refining. 

EXA'MEN,  n.  (egza'men.)  [L.  examen, 
the  tongue,  needle  or  beam  of  a  bal- 
ance. It  signifies  also  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Sp.  enxambre,  a  swarm  of  bees,  a 
crowd;  Port,  enxame;  It.  sciamo;  Fr. 
essaim.  From  its  use  in  a  balance,  it 
came  to  signify  examination.}  Exam- 
ination; disquisition;  inquiry.  [Lit. 
vs.} 

EXAM'INABLE,  a.  [See  EXAMINE.] 
That  may  be  examined;  proper  for  ju- 
dicial examination  or  inquiry. 

EXAM'INANT,  n.  One  who  is  to  be 
examined.  [Not  legitimate.} 

EXAM'INATE,  n.  The  person  exam- 

EXAMINA'TION,  n.  |L.  ezaminatio. 
See  EXAMEN.]  1.  The  act  of  examin- 
ing; a  careful  search  or  inquiry,  with 
a  view  to  discover  trnth  or  the  real 
state  of  things ;  careful  and  accurate 
inspection  of  a  thing  and  its  parts;  as, 
an  examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship. — 
2.  Mental  inquiry ;  disquisition ;  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  circumstances 
or  facts  which  relate  to  a  subject  or 


question ;  a  view  of  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, and  an  estimate  of  their  nature 
and  importance. — 3.  Trial  by  a  rule  or 
law. — 4.  In  judicial  proceedings,  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  facts  by  testimony  ;  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  truth  by  inquiries 
and  interrogatories;  as,  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness  or  the  merits  of  a 
cause. — 5.  In  seminaries  of  learning,  an 
inquiry  into  the  acquisitions  of  the  stu- 
dents, by  questioning  them  in  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  by  hearing 
their  recitals.— 6.  In  chem.  and  other 
sciences,  a  searching  for  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  substances,  by  experiments; 
the  practice  or  application  of  the  doci- 
mastie  art. 

EXAM'INATOR,t  n.  An  examiner. 

EXAM'INE,  v.  t.  (egzam'in.)  [L.  ex- 
amino,  from  examen.]  1.  To  inspect 
carefully,  with  a  view  to  discover  truth 
or  the  real  state  of  a  thing;  as,  to  ex- 
amine a  ship  to  know  whether  she  is 
sea- worthy,  or  a  house  to  know  whether 
repairs  are  wanted. — 2.  To  search  or 
inquire  into  facts  and  circumstances  by 
interrogating ;  as,  to  examine  a  wit- 
ness.— 3.  To  look  into  the  state  of  a 
subject ;  to  view  in  all  its  aspects ;  to 
weigh  arguments  and  compare  facts, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
or  judgment.  Let  us  examine  this  pro- 
position ;  let  us  examine  this  subject  in 
all  its  relations  and  bearings ;  let  us  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  this  question. — 
4.  To  inquire  into  the  improvements 
or  qualifications  of  students,  by  inter- 
rogatories, proposing  problems,  or  by 
hearing  their  recitals ;  as,  to  examine 
the  classes  in  college;  to  examine  the 
candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for  a  licence 
to  preach  or  to  practice  in  a  profession. 
— 5.  To  try  or  assay  by  experiments; 
as,  to  examine  minerals. — 6.  To  try  by 
a  rule  or  law. 

Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  are  in  the 
faith  j  2  Cor.  xiii. 

7.  In  general,  to  search;  to  scrutinize; 
to  explore,  with  a  view  to  discover 
truth ;  as,  to  examine  ourselves ;  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

EXAM'INED,  pp.  Inquired  into; 
searched;  inspected;  interrogated; 
tried  by  experiment. — Examined  copies. 
In  the  phraseology  of  the  English  law, 
an  examined  copy  of  a  deed,  writing, 
or  record,  is  a  copy  or  extract  of  the 
deed,  or  entry  in  the  record,  examined 
and  certified  by  the  proper  officer. 
The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  Scotch  law  term  extract. 

EXAM'INER,  n.  One  who  examines, 
tries,  or  inspects ;  one  who  interrogates 
a  witness  or  an  offender. — 2.  In  chan- 
cery, in  Great  Britain,  the  Examiners 
are  two  officers  of  that  court,  who  ex- 
amine, on  oath,  the  witnesses  for  the 
parties,  where  the  witnesses  live  in 
London  or  near  it. 

EXAM'INING,  ppr.  Inspecting  care- 
fully ;  searching  or  inquiring  into ;  in- 
terrogating ;  trying  or  assaying  by  ex- 
periment. 

EXAM'INING,  a.  Having  power  to 
examine;  appointed  to  examine;  as,  an 
examining  committee. 

EX'AMPLARY,  a.  [from  example.} 
Serving  for  example  or  pattern;  pro- 
posed for  imitation.  [It  is  now  writ- 
ten exemplary.} 

EXAM'PLE,  n.  (egzam'pl.)  [L.  exem- 
plum  ;  Fr.  exemple.  Qu.  from  ex  and 
the  root  of  similis,  Gr.  eiu/e.-.]  1.  A 
pattern ;  a  copy ;  a  model ;  that  which 
is  proposed  to  be  imitated.  This  word, 
when  applied  to  material  things,  is  now 


generally  written  sample ;  as,  a  svmile 
of  cloth;  but  example  is  sometimes 
used — 2.  A  pattern,  in  morals  or  man- 
ners; a  copy,  or  model;  that  which  is 
proposed  or  is  proper  to  be  imitated. 

1  have  given  you  an  example,  that  you 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you  ;  John  xiii. 

Example  is  our  preceptor  before  we  can 
reason.  Kollack. 

3.  Precedent;  a  former  instance. 
Buonaparte  exhibited  many  examples 
of  successful  bravery.— 4.  Precedent 
or  former  instance,  in  a  bad  sense,  in- 
tended for  caution. 

Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  exam- 
ple of  unbelief ;  Heb.  iv. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrlia'..are  sot  forth  for 
an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eter- 
nal fire  ;  Jade  7. 

5.  A  person  fit  to  be  proposed  for  a 
pattern  ;  one  whose  conduct  is  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers ;  1 
Tim.  iv. 

6.  Precedent  which  disposes  to  imita. 
tion.    Example  has  more  effect  than 
precept. — 7.  Instance  serving  for  illus- 
tration of  a  rule  or  precept ;  or  a  par- 
ticular case  or  proposition  illustrating 
a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth.    The 
principles  of  trigonometry  and  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  illustrated  by  examples. 
— 8.  In  logic  or  rhet.,  the  conclusion  of 
one  singular  point  from  another ;  an 
induction  of  what  may  happen  from 
what  has  happened.     If  civil  war  has 
produced  calamities   of    a  particular 
kind  in  one  instance,  it  is  inferred  that 
it  will  produce  like  consequences  in 
other  cases.     This  is  an  example. 

EXAM'PLE,f  ».  t.  To  exemplify ;  to  set 
an  example. 

EXAM'PLELESS,f  a.  Having  no  ex- 
ample. 

EXAM'PLER,  n.  A  pattern  ;  now  sam- 
ple or  sampler. 

EXAN'GUIOCS.-f-a.  Having  no  blood. 
[See  EXSANGOIOUS.] 

EXAN'GULOUS,  a.  Having  no  cor- 
ners. 

EXAN'IMATE,  a.  (egzan'imate.)  [L. 
exanimatus,  exanimo;  ex  and  anima. 
life.]  Lifeless ;  spiritless  ;  dishearten- 
ed ;  depressed  in  spirits. 

EXAN'IMATE,  v.  t.  To  dishearten ;  to 
discourage. 

EXAN'IMATED,  pp.  Disheartened. 

EXAN'IMATING,  ppr.  Discouraging. 

EXANIMA'TION,  n.  Deprivation  of 
life  or  of  spirits.  [Lit.  us.} 

Ex  ammo.     [L.]    Heartily. 

EXAN'IMOUS,  a.  [L.  exanimis;  ex 
and  anima,  life.]  Lifeless ;  dead.  [Lit. 
us} 

EXANTHE'MA,  n.  plur.  exantnem'- 
ata.  [Gr.  from  ij«ift«,  to  blossom;  t* 
and  ar&os,  a  flower.]  Among  physi- 
cians, eruption  ;  a  breaking  out ;  pus- 
tules, petechise,  or  vibices ;  any  efflo- 
rescence on  the  skin,  as  in  measles, 
small  pox,  scarlatina,  &c.  This  term 
is  now  limited,  by  systematic  nosolo- 
gists,  to  such  eruptions  as  are  accom- 
panied with  fever. 

EXANTHEMAT'IC,      )  a.  Eruptive  ; 

EX  ANTHEM' ATOUS,/  efflorescent; 
noting  morbid  redness  of  the  skin.  The 
measles  is  an  exanthematous  disease. 
[Tooke  uses  exanthematic.} 

EXANTLATE,+  r.  t.  [L.  exantlo.}  To 
draw  out ;  to  exhaust. 

EXANTLA'TION.t  n.  The  act  of 
drawing  out;  exhaustion. 

EXARA'TION,f  n.  [L.  exaro;  ex  and 
aro.}  The  act  of  writing. 

EX'AR€H,  n.  [Gr.  from  «««,  a  chief.] 


EXCARNIFICATE 


EXCEEDINGLY 


EXCENTRICAL 


A  prefect  or  governor  under  the  East- 
ern emperors.  Also,  a  deputy  or  le- 
gate in  the  Greek  church. 

EXAR€H'ATE,  n.  The  office,  dignity, 
or  administration  of  an  exarch. 

EXARTieULA'TION,  n.  [ex  and  ar- 
ticulation.'] Luxation ;  the  dislocation 
of  a  joint. 

EXXS'PERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exaspero,  to 
irritate,  ex  and  aspero,  from  asper, 
rough,  harsh.]  1.  To  anger ;  to  irri- 
tate to  a  high  degree ;  to  provoke  to 
rage ;  to  enrage ;  to  excite  anger,  or 
to  inflame  it  to  an  extreme  degree.  We 
say,  to  exasperate  a  person,  or  to  ex- 
asperate the  passion  of  anger  or  re- 
sentment.— 2.  To  aggravate ;  to  embit- 
ter ;  as,  to  exasperate  enmity. — 3.  To 
augment  violence ;  to  increase  malig- 
nity ;  to  exacerbate ;  as,  to  exasperate 
pain  or  a  part  inflamed. 

EXAS'PERATE,  a.  Provoked;  imbit- 
tered;  inflamed. 

EXAS'PERATED,  pp.  Highly  angered 
or  irritated;  provoked;  enraged;  im- 
bittered;  increased  in  violence. 

EXAS'PERATER,n.  One  who  exaspe- 
rates or  inflames  anger,  enmity,  or  vio- 
lence. 

EXAS'PERATING,  ppr.  Exciting  keen 
resentment;  inflaming  anger;  irritat- 
ing; increasing  violence. 

EXASPERA'TION,  n.  Irritation  ;  the 
act  of  exciting  violent  anger ;  provo- 
cation.— 2.  Extreme  degree  of  anger; 
violent  passion. — 3.  Increase  of  vio- 
lence or  malignity ;  exacerbation. 

EXAUC'TORATE,  )  v.  t.  [L.  exauc- 

EXAU'THORATE,  J  toro;  ex  and 
auctoro,  to  hire  or  bind,  from  attctor, 
author.]  To  dismiss  from  service;  to 
deprive  of  a  benefice. 

EXAU€TORA'TION, )  n.  Dismission 

EXAUTHORA'TION,  f  from  service; 
deprivation  ;  degradation  ;  the  removal 
of  a  person  from  an  office  or  dignity 
in  the  church. 

EXAU'THORIZE,t  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
authority. 

EXAU'THORIZED.f  pp.  Deprived  of 
authority. 

EXAU'THORIZING.f  ppr.  Depriving 
of  authority. 

EXC^ECA'RIA,  n.  A  genus  of  hot- 
house plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  or- 
der Euphorbiaceae. 

EXCAL'CEATED,  a.  [L.  excalceo,  to 
pull  off  the  shoes ;  ex  and  calceus,  a 
shoe.]  Deprived  of  shoes ;  unshod ; 
barefooted. 

EX€AM'BIE,  ti.  t.  [Low  Lat.  excam- 
biare.}  To  exchange.  [Scotch.} 

EXeAM'BION,  n.  Exchange,  barter. 
In  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  contract 
by  which  one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged 
for  another. 

EXCANDES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  excande- 
scentia,  excandesco;  ex  and  candesco, 
candeo,  to  glow  or  be  hot,  from  caneo, 
to  be  white,  to  shine.]  1.  A  growing 
hot ;  or  a  white  heat;  glowing  heat. — 
2.  Heat  of  passion ;  violent  anger ;  or 
a  growing  angry. 

EXCANDES'CENT,  a.  White  with 
heat. 

EX€ANTA'TION,  n.  [L.  excanto,  but 
with  an  opposite  signification.]  Dis- 
enchantment by  a  countercharm.  [Lit. 
us.} 

EXCXRN'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  and  caro, 
flesh.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  flesh. 

EX€ARN'ATED,  pp.Deprived  of  flesh. 

EX€ARN'ATING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
flesh. 

EXCA'RNIF'ICATE,  v.  t.  To  cut  off 
flesh. 


EXCARNIF'ICATING,  a.  Cutting  off 
flesh. 

EX€ARNIFI€A'TIpN,  n.  [L.  excar- 
nijico,  to  cut  in  pieces,  from  caro, 
flesh.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  flesh,  or 
of  depriving  of  flesh. 

EX  CATHEDRA',  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and 
cathedra,  from  Gr.  *et8d$«.,  chair.]  A 
phrase  used  in  speaking  of  the  solemn 
dictates  or  decisions  of  prelates,  chiefly 
the  popes,  delivered  in  their  pontifical 
capacity.  Hence,  in  common  language, 
the  phrase  is  used  for  any  decision,  di- 
rection, order,  &c.,  given  with  an  air 
of  official  authority. 

EX'€AVATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excavo;  ex  and 
cavo,  to  hollow,  cavus,  hollow.  See 
CAVE.]  To  hollow ;  to  cut,  scoop,  dig, 
or  wear  out  the  inner  part  of  any 
thing  and  make  it  hollow  ;  as,  to  exca- 
vate a  ball ;  to  excavate  the  earth ;  to 
excavate  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  form 
a  canoe. 

EX'€AVATED,  pp.  Hollowed;  made 

EX'CAVATING,  ppr.  Making  hollow. 

EX€AVA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
hollow,  by  cutting,  wearing,  or  scoop- 
ing out  the  interior  substance  or  part 
of  a  thing. — 2.  A  hollow  or  a  cavity 
formed  by  removing  the  interior  sub- 
stance. Many  animals  burrow  in  ex- 
cavations of  their  own  forming. 

EX'€AVATOR,  n.  One  who  excavates. 

EX'CECATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  excceco.}  To 
make  blind. 

EXCE€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
blind. 

EXCE'DENT,  n.  Excess.  {Not  au- 
thorized.} 

EXCEED,  ti.  t.  [L.  excedo;  ex  and  cedo, 
to  pass.]  1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond;  to 
proceed  beyond  any  given  or  supposed 
limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  beyond 
any  thing  else  ;  used  equally  in  a  phy- 
sical or  moral  sense.  One  piece  of 
cloth  exceeds  the  customary  length  or 
breadth;  one  man  exceeds  another  in 
bulk,  stature,  or  weight;  one  offender 
exceeds  another  in  villany. — 2.  To  sur- 
pass ;  to  excel.  Homer  exceeded  alt 
men  in  epic  poetry.  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  exceeded  their  cotemporaries  in 
oratory. 

King  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  for  riches  and  for  wisdom ;  1 
Kings  x. 

EXCEED,  v.  i.  To  go  too  far ;  to  pass 
the  proper  bounds;  to  go  over  any 
given  limit,  number  or  measure. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not 
exceed;  Dent.  xxv. 

2.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to 
be  more  or  larger.     [This  verb  is  in- 
transitive only  by  ellipsis} 

EXCEEDABLE,  a.  That  may  sur- 
mount or  exceed.  [Bad.} 

EXCEEDED, pp.  Excelled;  surpassed; 
outdone. 

EXCEEDER,  n.  One  who  exceeds  or 
passes  the  bounds  of  fitness. 

EXCEEDING,  ppr.  Going  beyond; 
surpassing ;  excelling  ;  outdoing. — 2. 
a.  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  dura- 
tion; very  extensive. 

Cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of 
time  before  the  flood.  [  This  seme  it  un- 
usual.'] Ralegh. 

3.  adv.  In  a  very  great  degree ;  un- 
usually ;  as,  exceeding  rich. 

The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by 
sea.  Ralegh. 

I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward;  Gen.  xv. 

EXCEEDING,  n.  Excess;  superfluity. 

EXCEEDINGLY,  adv.  To  a  very  great 
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degree;  in  a  degree  beyond  what  is 
usual ;  greatly ;  very  much. 

Isaac  trembled  exceedingly ;  Gen.  xxvii. 

EXCF,EDINGNESS,+  n.  Greatness  in 
quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

EXCEL',  v.  t.  [L.  excello,  the  root  of 
which,  cello,  is  not  in  use.  In  Ar 
kaila  signifies  to  lift,  raise,  excel ;  also 
to  speak,  to  strike,  to  beat.  So  we  use 
beat  in  the  sense  of  surpass.}  1.  To 
go  beyond;  to  exceed;  to  surpass  in 
good  qualities  or  laudable  deeds ;  to 
outdo. 

Excelling  others,  these  were  great ; 
Thou  greater  still,  must  these  excel. 

Prior. 

Many  daughters  hare  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellelt  them  all ;   Prov.  xxxi. 
2.  To  exceed   or  go  beyond   in   bad 
qualities  or  deeds. — 3.  To  exceed ;  to 
surpass. 

EXCEL',  v.  i.  To  have  good  qualities, 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions,  in 
an  unusual  degree ;  to  be  eminent,  il- 
lustrious, or  distinguished. 

Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel 
in  strength ;  Ps.  ciii. 

We  say,  to  excel  in  mathematics ;  to 
excel  in  painting ;  to  excel  in  heroic 
achievements. 

EXCEL'LED,pp.  Surpassed;  outdone; 
exceeded  in  good  qualities  or  laudable 
achievements. 

EX'CELLENCE,!  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  ex- 

EX'CELLENCY,  /  cellentia }  1.  The 
state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in 
an  unusual  or  eminent  degree ;  the  state 
of  excelling  in  any  thing. — 2.  Any 
valuable  quality ;  any  thing  highly 
laudable,  meritorious,  or  virtuous,  in 
persons,  or  valuable  and  esteemed,  in 
things.  Purity  of  heart,  uprightness 
of  mind,  sincerity,  virtue,  piety,  are 
excellencies  of  character  ;  symmetry  of 
parts,  strength,  and  beauty  are  excel- 
lencies of  body;  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  an  art  is  an  excellence  in  the 
artisan ;  soundness  and  durability  are 
excellencies  in  timber ;  fertility,  in 
land ;  elegance,  in  writing.  In  short, 
whatever  contributes  to  exalt  man,  or 
to  render  him  esteemed  and  happy,  or 
to  bless  society,  is  in  him  an  excellence. 
— 3.  Dignity ;  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
beings.  Angels  are  beings  of  more 
excellence  than  men ;  men  are  beings 
of  more  excellence  than  brutes. — 4.  A 
title  of  honour  formerly  given  to  kings  ' 
and  emperors,  now  given  to  ambassa- 
dors, governors,  and  other  persons,  be- 
low the  rank  of  kings,  but  elevated 
above  the  common  classes  of  men. 

EX'CELLENT,  a.  Being  of  great  vir- 
tue or  worth ;  eminent  or  distinguished 
for  what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laud- 
able ;  as,  an  excellent  man  or  citizen ; 
an  excellent  judge  or  magistrate. — 2. 
Being  of  great  value  or  use,  applied  to 
things  ;  remarkable  for  good  proper- 
ties ;. as,  excellent  timber;  an  excellent 
farm ;  an  excellent  horse ;  excellent 
fruit — 3.  Distinguished  for  superior 

attainments ;  as,  an  excellent  artist 

1.  Consummate;  complete;  in  an  ill 
sense. 

Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite. 

Hume. 

EX'CELLENTLY,  adv.  In  an  excel- 
lent manner ;  well  in  a  high  degree ;  in 
an  eminent  degree ;  in  a  manner  to 
please  or  command  esteem,  or  to  be 
useful. 

EXCEL'SIOR,  a.  [L.]  More  lofty; 
more  elevated. 

EXCEN'TRI€,  or  EXCEN'TRICAL, 
a.  [L.  eccentricus.}  Deviating  from 


EXCEPTION 


EXCESS 
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the  centre;  not  having  the  same  cen- 
tre.— Excentric  circles,  those  circles 
that  are  wholly  or  partially  included 
in  another,  but  have  different  centres, 
in  opposition  to  concentric  circles  or 
such  as  have  the  same  centre,  the  one 
surrounding  the  other  as  with  a  ring. 
[See  ECCENTRIC.] 

EXCENTRI'CITY,  or  ECCENTRI'- 
CITY,  n.  In  math.,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centre  of  an  ellipseand  either 
focus,  is  called  the  exccntricity  of  the 
ellipse.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  speak 
of  the  excentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  which  move  in  ellipses.  [See 
ECCENTRICITY.] 

EXCEPT,  v.  t,  [Fr.  excepier;  from  L. 
excipio ;  ex  and  capio,  to  take.  See 
CAPTION,  CAPTURE.]  1.  To  take  or 
leave  out  of  any  number  specified ;  to 
exclude  ;  as,  of  the  thirty  persons  pre- 
sent and  concerned  in  a  riot,  we  must 

except  two 2.  To  take  or  leave  out 

any  particular  or  particulars,  from  a 
general  description. 

When  he  saitli,  all  things  are  pat  under 
him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted  who 
did  put  all  things  under  him ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

EXCEPT',  i>.  i.  To  object ;  to  make  an 
objection  or  objections ;  usually  fol- 
lowed by  to;  sometimes  by  against.  I 
except  to  a  witness,  or  to  his  testimony, 
on  account  of  his  interest  or  parti- 
ality. 

EXCEPT',  pp.  Contracted  from  ex- 
cepted. Taken  out ;  not  included.  All 
were  involved  in  this  affair,  except  one; 
that  is,  one  excepted,  the  case  absolute 
or  independent  clause.  Except  ye  re- 
pent, ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ;  that 
is,  except  this  fact,  that  ye  repent,  or 
this  fact  being  excepted,  removed, 
taken  away,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
Or  except  may  be  considered  as  the  im- 
perative mode.  Except  thou  or  ye, 
this  fact,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
Hence,  except  is  equivalent  to  without, 
unless,  and  denotes  exclusion.  Ex- 
cept and  Excepting  are  commonly, 
though  incorrectly,  classed  among  pre- 
positions. 

EXCEPTED,  pp.  See  EXCEPT. 

EXCEPTING,  ppr.  Taking  or  leaving 
out;  excluding. — 2.  This  word  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  except,  as  above 
explained.  The  prisoners  were  all 
condemned,  excepting  three.  This  is 
an  anomalous  use  of  the  word,  unless, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
pronoun.  Excepted  would  be  better  ; 
three  excepted  ;  three  being  excepted. 

EXCEP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  excepting 
or  excluding  from  a  number  designated, 
or  from  a  description ;  exclusion.  All 
the  members  voted  for  the  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  five.  All  the  land  is 
in  tillage,  with  an  exception  of  two 
acres.  —  2.  Exclusion  from  what  is 
comprehended  in  a  general  rule  or  pro- 
position.'— 3.  That  which  is  excepted, 
excluded,  or  separated  from  others  in 
a  general  description ;  the  person  or 
thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  in- 
cluded. Almost  every  general  rule 
has  its  exceptions. — 4.  An  objection  ; 
that  which  is  or  may  be  offered  in  op- 
position to  a  rule,  proposition,  state- 
ment, or  allegation;  with  to;  some- 
times with  against.  He  made  some 
exceptions  to  the  argument. — 5.  Objec- 
tion with  dislike ;  offence  ;  slight  an- 
ger or  resentment ;  "with  at,  to,  or 
against,  and  commonly  used  with  take; 
as,  to  take  exception  at  a  severe  re- 
mark ;  to  take  exception  to  what  was 
said. 


Roderigo,  thou  hast  taken  againtt  ine  an 
eifeption.  Shak. 

But  it  is  more  generally  followed  by 
at. — 6.  In  law,  the  denial  of  what  is 
alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by  the 
other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or 
in  pleading ;  or  an  allegation  against 
the  sufficiency  of  an  answer.  In  law, 
it  is  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action,  and  it 
is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory. — 7.  A 
saving  clause  in  a  w -riling. — Sill  of  ex- 
ceptions, in  law,  is  a  statement  of  ex- 
ceptions to  evidence,  filed  by  the  party, 
and  which  the  judge  must  sign  or  seal. 
• — 8.  In  Scots  law,  it  is  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  defences. 
EXCEPTIONABLE,  a.  Liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem.  Additon. 
EXCEPTIONAL,  a.  That  ought  to  be 

objected  to. 

EXCEP'TIONER,n.  One  who  objects. 
EXCEP'TIOUS,  a.  Peevish;  disposed 
or  apt  to   cavil,  or  take   exceptions. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EXCEP'TIOUSNESS,  n.   Disposition 
to  cavil. 

EXCEPTIVE,  a.  Including  an  excep- 
tion ;  as,  an  exceptive  preposition. — 2. 
Making  or  being  an  exception. 
EXCEPTLESS.t  a.  Omitting  all  ex- 
ception. 

EXCEPT  OR,  n.  One  who  objects,  or 
makes  exceptions. 

EXCER'EBROSE,  a.  Having  no  brains. 
EXCERN',  v.  t.  [L.   excerno;ex  and 
cerno,  Gr.  *;*»*,  to  separate.]     To  se- 
parate and  emit  through  the  pores,  or 
through  small  passages  of  the  body  ; 
to  strain  out ;    to  excrete ;  as,  fluids 
are  excerned  in  perspiration. 
EXCERN'ED,    pp.      Separated;    ex- 
creted; emitted  through  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  body. 

EXCERN'ING,  ppr.  Emitting  through 
the  small  passages ;  excreting. 
EXCERP',  v.  t.  [L.  excerpo.]    To  pick 
out.     [Lit.  us.] 

EXCERPT,t  "•  t.  [L.  excerpo;  ex  and 
carpo,  to  take.]     To  select. 
Excerpta.     [L.]  Passages  extracted. 
EXCERP'TION,  n.  [L.  excerptio.]     1. 
A  picking  out;  a  gleaning;  selection. 
— 2.  That  which  is  selected  or  gleaned. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EXCERP'TOR,  n.  A  picker;  a  culler. 
EXCERPTS'.n.  Extracts  from  authors. 

[A  bad  word.] 

EXCESS',  n.  [L.  exccssus,  from  excedo. 
See  EXCEED.]  1.  Literally,  that  which 
exceeds  any  measure  or  limit,  or  which 
exceeds  something  else,  or  a  going  be- 
yond a  just  line  or  point.  Hence,  su- 
perfluity ;  that  which  is  beyond  neces- 
sity or  wants;  as,  an  excess  of  provi- 
sions; excess  of  light. — 2.  That  which 
is  beyond  the  common  measure,  pro- 
portion, or  due  quantity ;  as,  the  ex- 
cess of  a  limb ;  the  excess  of  bile  in  the 
system. — 3.  Superabundance  of  any 
thing. — 4.  Any  transgression  of  due 
limits.— 5.  In  morals,  any  indulgence 
of  appetite,  passion,  or  exertion,  be- 
yond the  rules  of  God's  word,  or  be- 
yond any  rule  of  propriety ;  intemper- 
ance in  gratifications;  as,  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking ;  excess  of  joy ;  ex- 
cess of  grief ;  excess  of  love,  or  of  an- 
ger ;  excess  of  labour. — 6.  In  arith.  and 
geom.,  the  difference  between  any  two 
unequal  numbers  or  quantities ;  that 
which  remains  when  the  lesser  number 
or  quantity  is  taken  from  the  greater. 
— Spherical  excess,  in  trigonometry,  the 
quantity  by  which  the  sum  of  the  three 
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angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds 
two  right  angles. 

EXCESS'lVE,  a.  Beyond  any  given 
degree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond 
the  common  measure  or  proportion; 
as,  the  excessive  bulk  of  a  man ;  exces- 
sive labour;  excessive  wages. — 2.  Be- 
yond the  established  laws  of  morality 
and  religion,  or  beyond  the  bounds  of 
justice,  fitness,  propriety,  expedience, 
or  utility ;  as,  excessive  indulgence  of 
any  kind. 

Excettive  bail  shall  not  be  required. 

Bill  of  Right  t. 

3.  Extravagant ;    unreasonable.      His 
expenditures  of  money  were  excessive. 
• — 4.  Vehement;  violent;  as,  excessive 
passion. 

EXCESS'IVELT,  adv.  In  an  extreme 
degree;  beyond  measure;  exceedingly; 
as,  excessively  impatient ;  excessively 
grieved. — 2.  Vehemently;  violently;  as, 
the  wind  blew  excessively. 

EXCESS'IVENESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  excessive;  excess. 

EXCHlNCELLOR,  n.  One  who  has 
been  chancellor,  but  has  left  the  office. 

EXCHANGE,  c.  /.  [Fr.  echanger;  Arm. 
eceinch ;  from  changer,  ceinch,  to 
change.]  1.  In  com.,  to  give  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another ;  to  alienate 
or  transfer  the  property  of  a  thing,  and 
receive  in  compensation  for  it  some- 
thing of  supposed  equal  value ;  to  bar- 
ter; and  in  vulgar  language,  to  swap; 
to  truck.  It  differs  from  sell,  only  in 
the  kind  of  compensation.  To  sell  is 
to  alienate  for  money;  to  exchange  is  to 
alienate  one  commodity  for  another; 
as,  to  exchange  horses;  to  exchange 
oxen  for  corn. — 2.  To  lay  aside,  quit, 
or  resign  one  thing,  state,  or  condition, 
and  take  another  in  the  place  of  it ;  as, 
to  exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl ;  to 
exchange  a  throne  for  a  cell  or  a  her- 
mitage; to' exchange  a  life  of  ease  for 
a  life  of  toil. — 3.  To  give  and  receive 
reciprocally ;  to  give  and  receive  in 
compensation  the  same  thing. 

Exchange    forgiveness   with   me,  noble 
Hamlet.  Shalt. 

4.  To  give  and  receive  the  like  thing ; 
as,  to  exchange  thoughts ;  to  exchange 
work;  to  exchange  blows;  to  exchange 
prisoners.     It  has  with  before  the  per- 
son receiving  the  thing  given,  and  for 
before  the  equivalent.     "Will  you  ex- 
change horses  with  me?    Will  you  ex- 
change yonr  horse  for  mine? 

EXCHANGE,  n.  In  com.,  the  act  of 
giving  one  thing  or  commodity  for  ano- 
ther; barter;  traffic  by  permutation, 
in  which  the  thing  received  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  thing  given. 

Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for 
horses;  Gen.  xlvii. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning 
one  thing  or  state  for  another,  without 
contract. — 3.  The  act  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving reciprocally :  as,  an  exchange 
of  thoughts ;  an  exchange  of  civilities. 
— 4.  The  contract  by  which  one  com- 
modity is  transferred  to  another  for  an 
equivalent  commodity. — 6.  The  thing 
given  in  return  for  something  received ; 
or  the  thing  received  in  return  for 
what  is  given. 

There's  my  exchange.  Shak. 

In  ordinary  business,  this  is  called 
change.— 6.  The  form  of  exchanging 
one  debt  or  credit  for  another ;  or  the 
receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one 
place,  for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by 
order,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange.  A.  in 
London  is  creditor  to  B.  in  New  York, 
and  C.  in  London  owes  D.  in  New 
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York  a  like  sum.  A.  in  London  draws 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  B.  in  New  York ; 
C.  in  London  purchases  the  bill,  by 
which  A.  receives  his  debt  due  from 
S.  in  New  York.  C.  transmits  the 
bill  to  D.  in  New  York,  who  receives 
the  amount  from  B. — Bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  on  persons  in  a  foreign  country, 
are  called  foreign  bills  of  exchange;  the 
like  bills,  drawn  on  persons  in  differ- 
ent parts  or  cities  of  the  same  country, 
are  called  inland  bills  of  exchange.  A 
bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contract 
in  which  four  persons  are  primarily 
concerned. — 7.  In  mercantile  language, 
a  bill  drawn  for  money  is  called  ex- 
change, instead  of  a  bill  of  exchange. — 

8.  The  course  of  exchange  is  the  cur- 
rent price  between  two  places,  which 
is  above  or  below  par,  or  at  par.     Ex- 
change is  at  par,  when  a  bill  in  New 
York  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  London  can  be  pur- 
chased for  one  hundred  pounds.    If  it 
can  be  purchased  for  less,  exchange  is 
under  par.    If  the  purchaser  is  obliged 
to  give  more,  exchange  is  above  par. — 

9.  In  law,  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  in- 
terests, the  one  in  consideration  of  the 
other.      Estates   exchanged  must  be 
equal  in  quantity,  as  fee  simple  for  fee 
simple. — 10.  The  place  where  the  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  city 
meet  to  transact  business,  at  certain 
hours;  often  contracted  into'change. — 
11.  A  rule  in  arith.,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  find  how  much  of  the  money  of 
one  country  is  equivalent  to  a  given 
sum  of  the  money  of  another.     All  the 
calculations  in  exchange  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  Rule  of  Proportion;  and 
the  work  may  often  be  abbreviated  by 
the  method  of  aliquot  parts. — Arbitra- 
tion of  exchanges,  when  the  courses  of 
exchange  between  the  first  and  second, 
the  second  and  third,  the  third  and 
fourth,  cfce.  of  any  number  of  places 
are  given,  the  method  of  finding  the 
course  of  exchange  between  the  first 
place  and  the  last,  corresponding  to 
these  courses,  is  called  arbitration  of 
exchanges.     All  the  operations  in  such 
cases  may  be   performed  by   one  or 
more  analogies  in  the  Rule  of  Propor- 
tion. 

EXCHANGEABILITY,  n.    The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  exchangeable. 

Though  the  law  ought  not  to  be  contra- 
vened by  an  express  article  admitting  the 
exchangeability  of  such  persons.  Washington 
EXCHANGEABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
exchanged ;  capable  of  being  exchanged; 
tit  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 

The   officers    captured   with    Burgoyne 

were  exchangeable   within   the    powers  of 

General  Howe.  Marshall. 

Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  silver. 

Ramsay. 

EXCHANGED,  pp.  Given  or  received 
for  something  else ;  bartered. 
EXCHANGER,  n.  One  who  exchanges ; 
one  who  practises  exchange ;  Matt.  xxv. 
EXCHANGING,  ppr.    Giving  and  re- 
ceiving one  commodity  for  another ; 
giving  and  receiving  mutually;  laying 
aside   or   relinquishing   one  thing   or 
state  for  another. 

EXCHEQ'UER,  n.  (exchek'er.)  [Fr. 
echiguier,  checker- work,  a  chess-board. 
See  CHESS  and  CHECKER."!  In  Eng- 
land, an  ancient  tribunal  and  court  of 
record,  founded,  chiefly,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  care  of  the  royal  revenues. 
It  now  consists  of  two  divisions;  one  of 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
relating  to  the  customs  and  excise,  and 


over  revenue  matters  generally.     The 
other  is  a  court  of  common  law,in  which 
all  personal  actions  may  be  brought.   A 
third  division,  for  the  trial  of  causes  in 
equity,  was  abolished  by  the  5  Viet.  c.  5. 
The  court  was  further  regulated  by 
the  5  and  6  Viet.  c.  86.     The  judges  are 
four:  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  three 
inferior  barons.     An  appeal  lies  from 
their  decisions  to  the  courts  of  queen's 
bench   and  common   pleas,  sitting  in 
the  exchequer  chamber.  —  Exchequer 
bills,  in  England,  bills  for  money,  or 
promissory  bills,  issued  from  the  ex- 
chequer ;  a  species  of  paper  currency 
emitted  under   the  authority   of  the 
government  and  bearing  interest.  Ex- 
chequer bills  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  public  unfunded   debt  of   Great 
Britain. — The  court  of  exchequer,  in 
Scotland,  was  originally  the  king's  re- 
venue court.     It  was  established   on 
its  present  footing  in    the   reign   of 
Queen  Anne.     The    judges    are  the 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  with 
a  chief  baron  and  four  barons,  who 
must  be   either  Serjeants   at  law,  or 
English  barristers,  or  Scotch  advocates 
of  five  years'  standing.     By  the  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  court  was  allowed 
a  privative  jurisdiction  as  to  the  duties 
of  customs,  excise,  or  other  revenues 
appertaining  to  the  king,  and  as  to  all 
honours  and  estates  which  may  accrue 
to  the  crown.     The  barons  were  also 
empowered  to  pass  the   accounts  of 
sheriffs,  and  other  officers  who  have 
the  execution  of  writs  issuing  from,  or 
returnable  to,  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  to  receive  resignations  of  lands, 
and  to  pass  signatures  of  charters,  tu- 
tories,  and  other  gifts  of  casualties,  <fcc. 
By  a  recent  act,  however,  the  powers 
of  the  barons  of  the  Scotch  exchequer, 
as  to  the  duties  and  revenues,  <tc.,  have 
ceased,  and  their  duties  are  now  per- 
formed by  a  judge  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion. 

EXCHEQ'UER,  v.  t.    To  institute  a 

process  against  a  person  in  the  court 

of  exchequer. 

EXCHEQ'UERED,    pp.      Proceeded 

against  in  the  court  of  exchequer 

EXCHEQ'UERING,  ppr.    Instituting 

process  against  in  thecourt  of  exchequer 

EXCIP'IENT,  n.  One  who  excepts. 

EXCISABLE,   a.   (s  as  z.)    Liable  o 

subject  to  excise ;  as,  paper  is  an  ex 

disable  commodity. 

EXCISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)     [L.  excisum,  cu 

off,  from  excido  ;  G.  acet'se.]   An  inlan 

duty  or  impost,  laid  on   commoditie 

consumed,  or  on  the  retail,  which  i 

the  last  stage  before  consumption ;  as 

an  excise  on  paper,  soap,  &c.,  whic 

a  person  consumes  in  his  family.    Bu 

many  articles  are  excised  at  the  manu 

factories,    as    spirit  at  the   distiller} 

Excise  duties  were  first  collected  i 

1643,  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

EXCISE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)     To  lay  or  im 

pose  a  duty  on  articles  consumed,  o 

in  the  hands  of  merchants,  manufac 

turers,  and  retailers;  to  levy  an  ex 

cise  on. 

EXCISED,  pp.  Charged  with  the  dut 

of  excise. 

EXCISEMAN,  n.    An  officer  who  in 

spects  commodities  and  rates  the  ex 

cise  duty  on  them. 

EXCISING,  ppr.    Imposing  the   dut 

of  excise. 

EXCIS'lON,  n.  (*  as  2.)  [L.  excisio 

1.  In   sur.,  a  cutting  out   or  cuttin 

off  any  part  of  the  body ;  extirpation 

amputation. — 2.  The  cutting  off  of 
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person  from  his  people;  extirpation; 
destruction. 

The  rabbins  reckon  three  kinds  of  excision. 
Encyc. 

.XCITABIL'ITY,    n.    [from    excite.] 
The  quality  of  being  capable  of  excite- 
ment ;  susceptibility  of  increased  vital 
action  by  the  force  of  stimulants. 
XCITABLE,  a.     Having  the  quality 
of  being   susceptible   of  excitement ; 
capable  of  increased  action  by  the  force 
of  stimulants. — 2.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
cited, or  roused  into  action. 
EXCITANT,  n.    That  which  produces 
or  may  produce  increased  action  in  a 
living  body;  a  stimulant. 
X'CITATE,f  v.  t.     To  excite. 
.XCITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exciting 
or  putting  in  motion ;  the  act  of  rous- 
ing or  awakening. 

EXCITATIVE,  a.     Having  power  to 
excite. 
EXCITATORY,  a.  Tending  to  excite ; 

containing  excitement. 
EXCITE,  v.  t.  [L.  excito;  ex  and  cito,  to 
cite,  to  call  or  provoke.]  1.  To  rouse; 
to  call  into  action ;  to  animate ;  to  stir 
up;  to  cause  to  act  that  which  is  dor- 
mant, stupid,  or  inactive ;  as,  to  excite 
the  spirits  or  courage. — 2.  To  stimu- 
late; to  give  new  or  increased  action 
to ;  as,  to  excite  the  human  system ;  to 
excite  the  bowels. — 3.  To  raise ;  to 
create ;  to  put  in  motion ;  as,  to  excite 
a  mutiny  or  insurrection.— 4.  To  rouse ; 
to  inflame;  as,  to  excite  the  passions. 
— To  excite  an  electric,  is  to  appl> 
friction  to  it  so  as  to  produce  electri- 
city. 

EXCITED,  pp.  Housed;  awakened; 
animated ;  put  in  motion ;  stimulated ; 
inflamed. 

EXCITEMENT,  n.  The  act  of  exciting ; 
stimulation.  —  2.  The  state  of  being 
roused  into  action,  or  of  having  in- 
creased action.  Stimulants  are  in- 
tended to  produce  excitement  in  the 
animal  system. — 3.  Agitation  ;  a  state 
of  being  roused  into  action  ;  as,  an  ex- 
citement of  the  people. — 4.  That  which 
excites  or  rouses;  that  which  moves, 
stirs,  or  induces  action ;  a  motive. — 
Excitement  is  synonymous  with  excita- 
tion; but  the  former  is  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  activities  of  living,  and 
the  l_atter  to  those  of  inorganic  bodies. 
EXCITER,  «.  He  or  that  which  ex- 
cites ;  he  that  puts  in  motion,  or  the 
cause  which  awakens  and  moves. — 2. 
In  med.,  a  stimulant. 
EXCITING,  ppr.  Calling  or  rousing 
into  action  ;  stimulating.  —  Exciting 
causes,  in  med.,  are  those  which  imme- 
diately produce  disease,  or  those  which 
excite  the  action  of  predisponent  causes. 
EXCITING,  n.  Excitation. 
EXCITIVE,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 
EXCLAIM,  n.  Outcry;  clamour. 
EXCLAIM,  v.  i.  [L.  exclamo;  ex  and 
clamo,  to  cry  out.  See  CLAIM,  CLAM- 
OUR.] 1.  To  utter  the  voice  with 
vehemence ;  to  cry  out ;  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  in  words ;  as,  to  exclaim  against 
oppression ;  to  exclaim  with  wonder  or 
astonishment;  to  exclaim  with  joy. — 2. 
To  declare  with  loud  vociferation. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you'll  go  with 

him.  Shah. 

EXCLAIMER,  n.     One  who  cries  out 

with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  with 

heat,  passion,  or  much  noise ;  as,  an 

exclaimer  against  tyranny. 

EXCLAIMING,   ppr.      Crying    out; 

vociferating;    speaking  with  heat  or 

passion. 

EXCLAMA'TION,  n.     Outcry ;  noisy 
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talk ;  clamour ;  as,  exclamations  against 
abuses  in  government. — 2.  Vehement 
vociferation. 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamation*. 

Shalt. 

3.  Emphatical  utterance;  a  vehement 
extension  or  elevation  of  voice ;  ecpho- 
nesis ;  as,  O  dismal  night ! — t.  A  note 
by  which  emphatieal  utterance  or  out- 
cry is  marked :  thus ! — 5.  In  gram.,  a 
word  expressing  outcry;  an  interjec- 
tion ;  a  word  expressing  some  passion, 
as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. 

EXCLAMA'TIVE,  a.  Containing  ex- 
clamation. 

EXCLAM'ATORILY,  or  EXCLAM'- 
ATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  exclamatory 
manner. 

EXCLAM'ATORY.a.  Using  exclama- 
tion; as,  an  exclamatory  speaker. — 2. 
Containing  or  expressing  exclamation ; 
as,  an  exclamatory  phrase. 

EXCLUDE,  v.  t.  [L.  exclude;  ex  and 
claudo,  to  shut,  Gr.  z/.i,tea,  x.>.u*.]  Pro- 
perly, to  thrust  out  or  eject;  but  used 
as  synonymous  with  preclude.  1.  To 
thrust  out;  to  eject;  as,  to  exclude 
young  animals  from  the  womb  or  from 
eggs. — 2.  To  hinder  from  entering  or 
admission;  to  shut  out;  as,  one  body 
excludes  another  from  occupying  the 
same  space.  The  church  ought  to  exclude 
immoral  men  from  the  communion. — 

3.  To  debar;  to  hinder  from  participa- 
tion or  enjoyment. — 4.  To  except ;  not 
to  comprehend  or  include  in  a  privi- 
lege, grant,  proposition,  argument,  de- 
scription, order,  species,  genus,  &c.,  in 
a  general  sense. 

EXCLUDED,  pp.  Thrust  out;  shut 
out ;  hindered  or  prohibited  from  en- 
trance or  admission;  debarred;  not 
included  or  comprehended. 

EXCLUDING,  ppr.  Ejecting;  hinder- 
ing from  entering;  debarring;  not  com- 
prehending. 

EXCLU'SION,  n.  (i  as  z.)  The  act  of 
excluding,  or  of  thrusting  out;  ejec- 
tion; as,  the  exclusion  of  a  fetus. — 2. 
The  act  of  denying  entrance  or  admis- 
sion; a  shutting  out. — 3.  The  act  of 
debarring  from  participation  in  a  pri- 
vilege, benefit,  use,  or  enjoyment. — 

4.  Rejection;  non-reception  or  admis- 
sion, in  a  general  sense. — 5.  Exception. 
C.  Ejection;  that  which  is  emitted  or 
thrown  out. 

EXCLU'SIONIST,  n.  One  who  would 
preclude  another  from  some  privilege. 

EXCLU'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  preventing  entrance;  as,  exclusive 
bars. — 2.  Debarring  from  participa- 
tion ;  possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others ;  as,  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege— Exclusive  privilege,  in  Scots 
law,  a  term  used  in  a  limited  sense,  to 
signify  the  rights  and  franchises,  of 
the  nature  of  monopolies,  enjoyed  by 
the  different  incorporated  trades  of  a 
royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
craftsmen  or  members  of  those  incor- 
porations are  entitled  to  prevent  un- 
freemen  or  tradesmen,  not  members  of 
the  corporation,  from  exercising  the 
same  trade  within  the  limits  of  the 
burgh.  Strictly  speaking,  all  incorpo- 
rations formed  without  an  act  of  par- 
liament or  the  sovereign's  patent  are 
unlawful.  [See  CORPORATION,  COM- 
MUNITY, INCORPORATION.] — 3.  Not 
taking  into  the  account;  not  including 
or  comprehending;  as,  the  general  had 
five  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  artil- 
lery and  cavalry.  He  sent  me  all  the 
numbers  from  78  to  94  exclusive;  that 
is,  all  the  numbers  between  78  and  94, 


but  these  numbers,  the  first  and  last, 
are  excepted  or  not  included. 

EXCLUSIVELY,  adv.  Without  ad- 
mission of  others  to  participation ; 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  as,  to 
enjoy  a  privilege  exclusively. — 2.  M  ith- 
out  comprehension  in  an  account  or 
number;  not  inclusively. 

EXCLU'SIVENESS,  n.  State  of  being 
exclusive. 

EXCLU'SIVISM,  n.  Act  or  practice 
of  excluding. 

EXCLU'SORY,  a.  Exclusive;  exclud- 
ing; able  to  exclude.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXCO€T,t  o.  <•  [L.  excoctus.]  To  boil. 

EXCOG'ITATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excogito ;  ex 
and  cogito,  to  think.]  To  invent;  to 
strike  out  by  thinking;  to  contrive. 

EXCOG'ITATED,  pp.  Contrived; 
struck  out  in  thought. 

EXCOGITATING,  ppr.    Contriving. 

EXCOGITA'TION.n.  Invention; con- 
trivance ;  the  act  of  devising  in  the 
thoughts. 

EX-€OM'MISSARY,  n.  [ex  and  com- 
missary.] A  commissary  dismissed  from 
office;  one  formerly  a  commissary. 

EX€OMMUNE,t  t>.  t.     To  exclude. 

EX€OMMU'NI€ABLE,  a.  [See  EX- 
COMMUNICATE.] Liable  or  deserving 
to  be  excommunicated. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  and 
communico.]  To  expel  from  commun- 
ion; to  eject  from  the  communion  of. 
the  church,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence, and  deprive  of  spiritual  advan- 
tages ;  as,  to  excommunicate  notorious 
offenders. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE,  n.  One  who  is 
excommunicated. 

EXCOMMU'NICATED.pp.  Expelled 
or  separated  from  communion  with  a 
church,  and  a  participation  of  its  or- 
dinances, rights,  and  privileges. 

EXCOMMU'NICATING,  ppr.  Ex- 
pelling from  the  communion  of  a  church, 
and  depriving  of  spiritual  advantages, 
by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  de- 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION,  n.  The  act 
of  ejecting  from  a  church;  expulsion 
from  the  communion  of  a  church,  and 
deprivation  of  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages;  an  ecclesiastical  penalty 
or  punishment  inflicted  on  offenders. 
Excommunication  is  an  ecclesiastical 
interdict,  of  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and 
the  greater;  the  lesser  excommunication 
is  a  separation  or  suspension  of  the 
offender  from  partaking  of  the  eucha- 
rist;  the  greater  is  an  absolute  separa- 
tion and  exclusion  of  the  offender  from 
the  church  and  all  its  rights  and  ad- 
vantages. 

Ex  eoncesso.  [L.]  From  that  which  is 
conceded. 

EXCO'RIATE,  r.  t.  [Low  L.  excorio ; 
ex  and  corium,  skin,  hide.]  To  flay; 
to  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin ;  to  abrade ; 
to  gall;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuti- 
cle in  any  manner,  as  by  rubbing,  beat- 
ing, or  by  the  action  of  acrid  substances. 

EXCO'RIATED,  or  EXCO'RIATE, 
pp.  and  a.  Played;  galled;  stripped 
of  skin  or  the  cuticle;  abraded. 

EX€O'RIATING,ppr.  Flaying;  gall- 
ing ;  stripping  off  the  cuticle. 

EXCORIA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flay- 
ing, or  the  operation  of  wearing  off 
the  skin  or  cuticle ;  a  galling ;  abrasion ; 
the  state  of  being  galled  or  stripped  of 
skin. — 2.f  Plunder;  the  act  of  strip- 
ping of  possessions. 

EX€OR'TI€ATED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
its  bark. 

EXCOKTICA'TION,  n.  [L.  a  and 
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cortex,  bark.]     The  act  of  stripping  off 
bark. 

EX'CREABLE,  a.  That  may  be  dis- 
charged by  spitting.  [Lit.  us.] 
EX'CREATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excreo,  exscreo, 
to  hawk  and  spit.]  To  hawk  and  spit ; 
to  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawk- 
ing and  spitting. 

EX'CREATED,  pi>.  Discharged  from 
the  throat  by  hawking  and  spitting. 
EX'CREATING,    ppr.     Discharging 
from  the  throat  by  hawking  and  spit- 
ting. 

EXCREA'TION,  n.  A  spitting  out. 
EX'CREMENT,  n.  [L.  excrementum, 
from  excerno,  excretus ;  ex  and  ceriw, 
to  separate,  Gr.  *e,,».]  Matter  excreted 
and  ejected;  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  animal  body  after  digestion  ; 
alvine  discharges. 

EXCREMENT 'AL,  a.  Excreted  or 
ejected  by  the  natural  passages  of  the 
body. 

EXCHEMENTr'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  excrement. 
EX€REMENTI"TIOUS,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  excrement;  containing  excre- 
ment ;  consisting  in  matter  evacuated 
or  proper  to  be  evacuated  from  the 
animal  body. 

EXCRES'CENCE,  or  EXCRES'- 
CENCY,  n.  [L.  excrescens,  from  ex- 
cresco;  ex  and  cresco,  to  grow.]  1.  In 
sur.t  a  preternatural  protuberance 
growing  on  any  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
wart  or  a  tubercle;  a  superfluous  part. 
— 2.  Any  preternatural  enlargement  of 
a  plant,  like  a  wart  or  tumour ;  or 

something  growing  out  from  a  plant 

3.  A  preternatural  production. 
EXCRES'CENT,  a.  Growing  out  of 
something  else,  in  a  preternatural  man- 
ner ;  superfluous ;  as  a  wart  or  tumour. 
Expunge  the  whole  or  lop  the  tzcretcent 
parts.  Pope. 

EXCRETE,  r.  t.  [L.  excretus,  infra.] 
To  separate  and  throw   off;   to  dis- 
charge; as,  to  excrete  urine. 
EXCRETED,  pp.  Passed  from  the  body 
by  excretion. 

EXCRETING,  ppr.  Discharging ;  se- 
parating by  the  natural  ducts. 
EXCRE'TION,  n.  [L.  excretio,  from 
excerno,  to  separate.]  1.  A  separation 
of  some  fluid  from  the  blood,  by  means 
of  the  glands;  a  throwing  off  or  dis- 
charge of  animal  fluids  from  the  body. 
— 2.  That  which  is  excreted;  fluids 
separated  from  the  body  by  the  glands 
and  called  excrement.  The  term  excre- 
tion is  more  usually  applied  to  those 
secretions  which  are  directly  discharged 
from  the  body.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which 
are  called  alvine  excretions. 
EX'CKETIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
separating  and  ejecting  fluid  matter 
from  the  body. 

Excretive  faculty.  Harcev. 

EX'CRETORY,  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  excreting  or  throwing  off  excremen- 
titious  matter ;  as,  excretory  ducts. 
EX'CRETORY,  n.  A  little  duct  or 
vessel,  destined  to  receive  secreted 
fluids,  and  to  excrete  them;  also  a 
secretory  vessel. 

The  exaetoriet  are  nothing  but  slender 
slips  of  the  arteries,  deriving  an  appropri- 
ated juice  from  the  blood.  Cheyne. 
EXCRU'CIABLE,  a.   [infra.]    Liable 
to  torment.     [Lit.  us.] 
EXCRU'CIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excrucio;  ex 
and  crucio,  to  torment,  from  crux,  a 
cross.]    To  torture;    to  torment;   to 
inflict  most  severe  pain  on ;  as,  to  ex- 
cruciate the  heart  or  the  body. 


EXCUSATOR 
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EXCRU'CIATED,  pp.  Tortured ; 
racked;  tormented. 

EXCRU'CIATING,  ppr.  Torturing; 
tormenting ;  putting  to  most  severe 
pain. — 2.  a.  Extremely  painful;  dis- 
tressing ;  as,  excruciating  fears. 

EXCRUCIATION,  n.  Torture;  ex- 
treme pain;  vexation. 

EXCUBATION,  n.  The  act  of  watch- 
ing all  night.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXCUBITO'RIA,  n  [L.  ex  and  cubo,  to 
lie.]  Galleries  in  a  church  where  per- 
sons nsed  to  watch  during  the  night. 

EX€ULP'ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
culpated. 

EXCULP'ATE,  v.  t.  [It.  scolpare ;  L. 
ex  and  culpo,  to  blame,  culpa,  fault.] 
To  clear  by  words  from  a  charge  or 
imputation  of  fault  or  guilt ;  to  excuse. 
How  naturally  are  we  inclined  to  ex- 
culpate ourselves  and  throw  the  blame 
on  others !  Eve  endeavoured  to  excul- 
pate herself  for  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the  ser- 
pent ;  Adam  attempted  to  exculpate 
himself  and  throw  the  blame  on  Eve. 

EX€  DLP' ATED,  pp.  Cleared  by  words 
from  the  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt. 

EXCULP'ATING,  ppr.  Clearing  by 
words  from  the  charge  of  fault  or 
crime. 

EXCULPATION,  n.  The  act  of  vindi- 
cating from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime ; 
excuse. — Letters  of  exculpation;  in 
Scots  law,  a  warrant  granted  at  the 
suit  of  the  pannel  or  defender  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  for  citing  and 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
in  proof  either  of  his  defences  against 
the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  against 
any  of  the  jury  or  witnesses,  or  in  sup- 
port of  whatever  else  may  tend  to  his 
exculpation. 

EXCULP'ATORY,  a.  Able  to  clear 
from  the  charge  of  fault  or  guilt ;  ex- 
cusing; containing  excusatory  evidence. 

EXCUR'RENT,  a.  [L.  ex  and  cum,  to 
run.]  Projecting  or  running  beyond 
the  edge  or  point  of  any  thing.  A 
botanical  term. 

EXCUR'SION,  n.  [L.  excursio,  excurso, 
from  cursus,  from  curro,  to  run.]  1. 
A  rambling;  a  deviating  from  a  stated 
or  settled  path. 

She  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries. 
Pope. 

2.  Progression  beyond  fixed  limits;  as, 
the  excursions  of  the  seasons  into  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  —  3.  Digres- 
sion; a  wandering  from  a  subject  or 
main  design. — 1.  An  expedition  or 
journey  into  a  distant  part;  any  ram- 
bling from  a  point  or  place,  and  return 
to  the  same  point  or  place. 

EXCUR'SIVE,  a.  Rambling;  wander- 
ing ;  deviating ;  as,  an  excursive  fancy 
or  imagination. 

EX€UR'SIVELY,  adv.  In  a  wandering 
manner. 

EXCUR'SIVENESS,  n.  The  act  of 
wandering  or  passing  usual  limits. 

EXCURS'US,  B.  [I,.]  Digression. 
Among  theological  writers,  a  more  full 
exposition  of  some  important  point  or 
doctrine,  appended  to  a  work. 

EX€U'SABLE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [See  EX- 
CUSE.] That  may  be  excused;  par- 
donable; as,  the  man  is  excusable. — 2. 
Admitting  of  excuse  or  justification; 
as,  an  excusable  action. 

EXCU'SABLENESS,  n.  (s  as  z..)  The 
state  of  being  excusable;  pardonable- 
ness  ;  the  quality  of  admitting  of  excuse. 

EXCUSATION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  Excuse  ; 
apology.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXCUSATOR,  n.  (*  as  z.)     One  who 
I. 


makes   or  is   authorized   to   make  an 
excuse  or  carry  an  apology. 

EXCU'SATORY,  a.  (s  as  z.)  Making 
excuse ;  containing  excuse  or  apology  ; 
apologetical ;  as,  an  excusatory  plea. 

EXCUSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  excuse;  ex 
and  causor,  to  blame.  See  CAUSE.]  1. 
To  pardon ;  to  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  fault  or  blame;  to  acquit  of 
guilt.  We  excuse  a  person  in  our  own 
minds,  when  we  acquit  him  of  gnilt  or 
blame ;  or  we  excuse  him  by  a  declara- 
tion of  that  acquittal. — 2.  To  pardon, 
as  a  fault;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to 
admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to 
overlook.  We  excuse  a  fault  which 
admits  of  apology  or  extenuation;  and 
we  excuse  irregular  conduct,  when  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  appear  to 
justify  it.— 3.  To  free  from  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty. 

I  pray  tliee  have  me  excused  ;  Luke  xiv. 
4.  To  remit ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  excuse 
a  forfeiture. — 5.  To  pardon ;  to  admit 
an  apology  for. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains.  Pop?. 

G.   To   throw    off    an    imputation   by 
apology. 

Think  you  that  wt'  excuse  ourselves  to 
you?  2  Cor.  xii. 
7.  To  justify ;  to  vindicate. 

Their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another;  Rom.  ii. 

EXCOSE,  n.  A  plea  offered  in  extenua- 
tion of  a  fault  or  irregular  deportment ; 
apology.  Every  man  has  an  excuse  to 
offer  for  his  neglect  of  duty ;  the  debtor 
makes  excuses  for  delay  of  payment. — 
2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing. 
—  3.  That  which  excuses;  that  which 
extenuates  or  justifies  a  fault.  His 
inability  to  comply  with  the  request 
must_be  his  excuse. 

EXCUSED,  pp.  (s  as  z.)  Acquitted  of 
guilt  or  fault ;  forgiven ;  overlooked. 

EXCUSELESS,  a.  Having  no  excuse; 
that  for  which  no  excuse  or  apology 
can  be  offered. 

EX€CSER,  n.  (s  as  z.)  One  who  offers 
excuses  or  pleads  for  another. — 2.  One 
who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

EXCUSING,  ppr.  (s  as  z.)  Acquitting 
of guiltorfault;  forgiving;  overlooking. 

EXCUSS',  t  v.  t.  [L.  excussus.]  To  shake 
off;  also  to  seize  and  detain  by  law. 

EX€US'SION,t  n.  A  seizing  by  law. 

EX-DIRE€T'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been 
a  director,  but  is  displaced. 

EX'E€RABLE,  a.  [L.  execrabilis.  See 
EXECRATE.]  Deserving  to  be  cursed ; 
very  hateful;  detestable;  abominable; 
as,  an  execrable  wretch. 

EX'ECRABLY,  adv.  Cursedly;  de- 
testably. 

EX'ECRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  execror,  from  ex 
and  sacer,  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is  to  separate.  See  SACRED.]  Liter- 
ally, to  curse ;  to  denounce  evil  against, 
or  to  imprecate  evil  on;  hence,  to 
detest  utterly ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 

EX'ECRATED,  pp.  Cursed;  de- 
nounced; imprecated. 

EX'ECRATING,  ppr.  Cursing;  de- 
nouncing ;  imprecating. 

EXE€RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cursing; 
a  curse   pronounced;    imprecation   of 
evil ;  utter  detestation  expressed. 
Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 

Shak. 

EX'ECRATORY,  n.  A  formulary  of 
execration. 

EXECT',  v.  t.  [L.  execo,  for  exseco.]  To 
cut  off  or  out ;  to  cut  away.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXECTION,  H.  A  cutting  off  or  out. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EX'ECUTE,  i).  t.  [Fr.  emciiter ;  It.  ese- 
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guire;  Sp.  executor;  L.  cxequor,  fur 
exseguor;  ex  and  tequor,  to  follow. 
See  SEEK.]  1.  Literally,  to  follow  out 
or  through.  Hence,  to  perform;  to 
do;  to  effect;  to  carry  into  complete 
effect;  to  complete;  to  finish.  We 
execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  design,  or 
scheme ;  we  execute  a  work  undertaken, 

that  is,  we  pursue  it  to  the  end 2. 

To  perform;  to  inflict;  as,  to  execute 
judgment  or  vengeance. — 3.  To  carry 
into  effect;  as,  to  execute  law  or  jus- 
tice.—4.  To  carry  into  effect  the  law, 
or  the  judgment,  or  sentence  on  a  per- 
son; to  inflict  capital  punishment  on; 
to  put  to  death ;  as,  to  execute  a  traitor. 
—5.  To  kill. — 6.  To  complete,  as  a  legal 
instrument ;  to  perform  what  is  re- 
quired to  give  validity  to  a  writing,  as 
by  signing  and  sealing;  as,  to  execute  a 
deed  or  lease. 

EX'E€UTE,  i>.  i.  To  perform  the  pro- 
per office ;  to  produce  an  effect. 

EX'ECUTED,  pp.  Done;  performed; 
accomplished;  carried  into  effect;  put 
to  death. 

EX'ECUTER,  n.  One  who  performs  or 
carries  into  effect.  [See  EXECUTOR.] 

EX'ECUTING,  ppr.  Doing ;  perform- 
ing; finishing;  accomplishing;  inflict- 
ing; carrying  into  effect. 

EXECUTION,  n.  Performance;  the 
act  of  completing  or  accomplishing. 

The  excellence  of  the  subject  contributed 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  execution. 

Dry  den . 

2.  In  law,  the  carrying  into  effect  a 
sentence  or  judgment  of  court ;  the  last 
act  of  the  law  in  completing  the  process 
by  which  justice  is  to  be  done,  by 
which  the  possession  of  land,  or  debt, 
damages,  or  costs,  is  obtained,  or  by 
which  judicial  punishment  is  inflicted. 
— 3.  The  instrument,  warrant,  or  offi- 
cial order,  by  which  an  officer  is  em- 
powered to  carry  a  judgment  into 
effect.  An  execution  issues  from  the 
clerk  of  a  court,  and  is  levied  by  a 
sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a  constable,  on 
the  estate,  goods,  or  body  of  the  debtor. 
— Execution  by  a  messenaer-at-arms  or 
other  officer  of  the  law,  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  attestation 
under  the  hand  of  the  messenger  or 
other  officer,  that  he  has  given  the 
citation,  or  executed  the  diligence,  in 
terms  of  his  warrant  for  so  doing. 
Such  executions  must  be  subscribed  by 
the  executer  and  witnesses.  By  the 
law  of  Scotland,  all  execution  of  de- 
crees and  sentences,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  proceeds  either  directly  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  in  virtue  of  letters  or 
writs  of  execution  under  his  signet,  or 
on  the  authority  of  judges  or  magis- 
trates, to  whom  a  certain  portion  of 
executive  power  is  delegated  by  the 
sovereign. — 4.  The  act  of  signing  and 
sealing  a  legal  instrument,  or  giving  it 
the  forms  required  to  render  it  a  valid 
act;  as,  the  execution  of  a  deed. — 5. 
The  last  act  of  the  law  in  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals;  capital  punishment; 
death  inflicted  accormng  to  the  forms 
of  law. — G.  Effect ;  something  done  or 
accomplished.  Every  shot  did  execu- 
tion.— 7.  Destruction ;  slaughter.  It  is 
used  after  do,  to  do  execution ;  never 
after  make. — 8.  Performance,  as  in 
painting  or  other  art. — 9.  lit  music,  exe- 
cution denotes  a  facility  of  voice  or 
finger  in  running  rapid  divisions,  and 
performing  all  the  higher  requisites,  a? 
intonation,  taste,  grace,  feeling,  and 
expression. 

EXECUTIONER,  n.   One  who  exe- 
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cutes;  one  who  carries  into  effect  a 
judgment  of  death;  one  who  inflicts  a 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a 
legal  warrant.  /( is  chiefly  used  in  this 
sense. — 2.  He  that  kills ;  he  that  mur- 
ders.— 3.  The  instrument  by  which  any 
thing  is  performed. 

EXEC'UTIVE,  a.  (egzec'utive.)  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  executing  or  per- 
forming ;  as,  executive  power  or  au- 
thority ;  an  executive  officer.  Hence, 
in  government,  executive  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  legislative  and  judicial. 
The  body  that  deliberates  and  enacts 
laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that 
judges,  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases,  is  judicial;  the  body  or  person 
who  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or 
superintends  the  enforcement  of  them, 
is  executive. 

EXEC'UTIVE,  n.  The  officer,  whether 
king,  president,  or  other  chief  magis- 
trate, who  superintends  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  the  person  who  adminis- 
ters the  government ;  executive  power 
or  authority  in  government. 
EXEC'UTOR,  n.  The  person  appointed 
by  a  testator  to  execute  his  will,  or  to 
see  it  carried  into  effect.  Executor  in 
his  own  wrong,  is  one,  who,  without 
authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  person,  by  which  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  trouble  of  exe- 
cutorship,  without  the  profits  or  ad- 
vantages. 

EXECUTO'RIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
executor;  executive. 
EXEC'UTORSHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an 
executor. 

EXEC'UTORY,  n.  Performing  official 
duties. — 2.  In  law,  to  be  executed  or 
carried  into  effect  in  future;  to  take 
effect  on  a  future  contingency ;  as,  an 
executory  devise  or  remainder. 
EXEC'UTRESS,  I  n.  A  female  execu- 
EXEC'UTRIX,   /    tor;  a  woman  ap- 
pointed by  a  testator  to  execute  his  will. 
[  The  latter  word  is  generally  used.] 
EXEC'UTRY,  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  gen- 
eral name  given  to  the  whole  movable 
estate  and  effects  of  a  defunct,  (with 
the    exception  only  of   heirship  mov 
ables,)  and  the  proper  subject  of  the 
executor's  administration. 
EXE'DRA,  or  EXHE'DRA,  n.  [Gr. 
and  iZ{«,  a  seat.]     In  ancient  arch.,  the 
name   given    to  vestibules   or  apart- 
ments in  public  buildings  where  the 
philosophers  disputed ;  also  the  vesti- 
bules of  private  houses,  used  for  con- 
versation.   In  medieval  arch.,  the  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  porches  01 
churches,  especially  to  the  Galilee  or 
western  porch.     It  was  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  apsis. 
EXEGE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ignrwic,  from  i|n- 
rtofjuxi,  to  explain,  from  i|  and  fiytouau 
to  lead.]     1.  Exposition;  explanation 
interpretation. — Exegesis  among  bibli- 
cal critics  comprehends  not  only  the 
explanation  and  interpretation  of  scrip 
ture,  but  also  apologetic  divinity  01 
defence  of  revealed  religion,  the  history 
and   establishment   of    the    canon   o 
scripture,  and  sacred  philosophy.   Th 
same  term,  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  ha 
been  applied  to  the  science  which  lay 
down  the  principles  of  the  art  of  sacrec 
interpretation  ;  though  it  is  also  de 
signated  by  another  name,  hermeneutia 
— 2.  A  discourse  intended  to  explai 
or    illustrate   a  subject.     The    nam 
given  to  one  of  the  exercises  prescribe 
to  students  of  theology  in  the  Scotc 
universities,  and  also  to  students  whe 
on  their  trials  before  presbyteries,  i 


order  to  their  being  licensed  or  or- 
dained. It  consists  of  a  Latin  discourse 
on  some  common-place  or  controverted 
point  in  theology. 

XE6ET'I€AL,  or  EXEGET'IC,  a. 
Explanatory ;  tending  to  illustrate  or 
unfold;  expository. — Bxegetics,  or  exe- 
getical  theology,  comprehends  apolo- 
;etic  divinity,  or  defence  of  revealed 
religion  and  of  the  scriptures,  the  his- 
tory of  the  sacred  canon,  sacred  philo- 
logy, and  interpretation. 
3XEGET'ieALLY,  ado.  By  way  of 
explanation. 

iXEGET'IST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
exegetical  theology. 

EXEM'PLAR,  n.  (egzem'plar.)  [L. 
See  EXAMPLE.]  1.  A  model,  original, 
or  pattern,  to  be  copied  or  imitated. — 
2.  The  idea  or  image  of  a  thing,  formed 
in  the  mind  of  an  artist,  by  which  he 
conducts  his  work;  the  ideal  model 
which  he  attempts  to  imitate. 
EX'EMPLARILY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
deserve  imitation ;  in  a  worthy  or  ex- 
cellent manner. 

She  is  exemplarily  loyal.  Hoicell. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  may  warn  others, 
by  way  of  terror;  in  such  a  manner 
that  others  may  be  cautioned  to  avoid 
an  evil ;  or  in  a  manner  intended  to 
warn  others. 

Some  he  punished  eiemplarily  in  this 
world.  HttkewiU. 

LX'EMPLARINESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  a  pattern  for  imitation. 
EXEMPLAR'ITY.n.  A  pattern  worthy 
of  imitation. 

EX'EMPLARY,  a.  [from  exemplar.] 
Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model  for 
imitation;  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
Christian  should  be  exemplary  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  correct  in  his  doctrines. 
— 2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning 
to  others;  such  as  may  deter  from 
crimes  or  vices;  as,  exemplary  justice; 
exemplary  punishment. — 3.  Such  as 
may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

When  any  duty  has  fallen  into  general 
neglect,  the  most  visible  and  exemplary  per- 
formance is  required.  Rogers. 
4.  Illustrating. 

Exempli  gratia.    [L.]    For  an  example, 
or  for  the  sake  of  an  example. 
EXEMPLIFICATION,  n.  [from  exem- 
plify.]    1.  The  act  of  exemplifying;  a 
showing  or  illustrating  by  example. — 
2.  A  copy ;   a  transcript ;  an  attested 
copy;  as,  an  exemplification  of  a  deed, 
or  of  letters  patent. 
EXEMPLIFIED,  pp.   Illustrated  by 

example  or  copy. 

EXEM'PLIFIER,  n.  One  that  exem- 
plifies by  following  a  pattern. 
EXEM'PLIFY,  v.  t.  (egzem'plify.) 
[from  exemplar;  Low  L.  exemplo.]  1. 
To  show  or  illustrate  by  example.  The 
life  and  conversation  of  our  Saviour 
exemplified  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 
— 2.  To  copy;  to  transcribe;  to  take 
an  attested  copy.—  3.  To  prove  or  show 
by  an  attested  copy. 
EXEMPLIFYING,  ppr.  Illustrating 
by  example;  transcribing;  taking  an 
attested  copy;  proving  by  an  attested 
copy. 

EXEMPT',  v.  t.  (egzemf.)  [Fr.  ex- 
empter ;  from  L.  eximo,  exemptus;  ex 
and  emo,  to  take.]  Literally,  to  take 
out  or  from ;  hence,  to  free,  or  permit 
to  be  free,  from  any  charge,  burthen, 
restraint,  duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to 
which  others  are  subject ;  to  privilege ; 
to  grant  immunity  from.  Officers  and 
students  of  colleges  are  exempted  from 
military  duty.  No  man  is  exempted 
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from  pain  and  suffering.  The  laws  of 
God  exempt  no  man  from  the  obligation 
to  obedience. 

Certain   abbeys  claimed   to  be  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops. 

Henry,  Hist.  Brit. 

EXEMPT',  a.  Free  from  any  service, 
charge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  evil,  or  re- 
quisition, to  which  others  are  subject; 
not  subject;  not  liable  to;  as,  to  be 
exempt  from  military  duty,  or  from  a 
poll  tax;  to  be  exempt  from  pain  or 
fear.  Peers  in  Great  Britain  are  ex- 
empt from  serving  on  inquests. — 2.  Free 
by  privilege;  a.s,e.rempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  lord  or  of  a  court. — 3. 
Free;  clear;  not  included. — 4.f  Cut 
off  from. 
EXEMPT,  n.  One  who  is  exempted  or 

freed  from  duty;  one  not  subject. 
EXEMPT'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  charge, 
duty,  tax,  or  evils,  to  which  others  are 
subject ;  privileged ;  not  subjected. 
EXEMPT'IBLEf,  a.  Free;  privileged 
EXEMPTING,    ppr.     Freeing    from 
charge,  duty,  tax,  or  evil;  granting  im- 
munity to. 

EXEMP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exempt- 
ing; the  state  of  being  exempt.— 2. 
Freedom  from  any  service,  charge, 
burden,  tax,  evil,  or  requisition,  to 
which  others  are  subject;  immunity; 
privilege.  Many  cities  of  Europe  pur- 
chased or  obtained  exemptions  from 
feudal  servitude.  No  man  can  claim 
an  exemption  from  pain,  sorrow,  or 
death. 

EXEMPTI"TIOUS,t     a.     Separable; 
that  may  be  taken  from. 
EXEN'TERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exentero;  ex 
and  Gr  »n;m,  entrails.]     To  take  out 
the  bowels  or  entrails ;  to  embowel. 
EXENTERA'TION,    n.    The    act    of 
taking  out  the  bowels. 
EXEQUA'TUR,    n.    [L.]    A    written 
recognition  of  a  person  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  consul    or    commercial   agent, 
issued  by  the  Government,  and  author- 
izing him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  a 
foreign  country, 

EXE'QUIAL,  a.  [L.  exequialis.]  Per- 
taining to  funerals. 

EX'EQUIES,  n.  plur.  [L.  exequire,  from 
exequor,  that  is,  exsequor,  to  follow.] 
Funereal  rites ;  the  ceremonies  of 
burial ;  funeral  procession. 
EXER'CENT,  a.  [L.  exercens.  See. 
EXERCISE.]  Using;  practising;  fol- 
lowing; as,  a  calling  or  profession. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EX'ERCISABLE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  That 
may  be  exercised,  used,  employed,  or 
exerted. 

EX'ERCISE,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  exer- 
citium,  from  exerceo;  ex  and  the  root  of 
Gr.  !{?-»>,  Eng.  work;  Fr.  exercice.  ]  In 
a  general  sense,  any  kind  of  work,  la- 
bour, or  exertion  of  body.  Hence,  1. 
Use;  practice;  the  exertions  and  move- 
ments customary  in  the  performance  of 
business;  as,  the  exercise  of  an  art, 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession. — 2. 
Practice ;  performance ;  as,  the  exercise 
of  religion. — 3.  Use  ;  employment ;  ex- 
ertion; as,  the  exercise  of  the  eyes,  or 
of  the  senses,  or  of  any  power  of  body 
or  mind. — i.  Exertion  of  the  body,  as 
conducive  to  health;  action;  motion, 
by  labour,  walking,  riding,  or  other  ex- 
ertion. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend. 

Dry  den. 

6.  Exertion  of  the  body  for  amusement, 
or  for  instruction;  the  habitual  use  of 
the  limbs  for  acquiring  an  art,  dexter- 
ity, or  grace,  as  in  fencing,  dancing, 


EXERT 


EXHALE 


EXHEREDATION 


riding;  or  the  exertion  of  the  muscles 
for  invigorating  the  body. — 6.  Exertion 
of  the  body  and  mind,  or  faculties  for 
improvement,  as  in  oratory,  in  paint- 
ing, or  statuary.- — 7.  Use  or  practice  to 
acquire  skill;  preparatory  practice. 
Military  exercises  consist  in  using  arms, 
in  motions,  marches,  and  evolutions 
Naval  exercise  consists  in  the  use  or 
management  of  artillery,  and  in  the 
evolutions  of  fleets. — 8.  Exertion  of 
the  mind;  application  of  the  mental 
powers. — 9.  Task;  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  one  to  perform. — 10.  Act 
of  divine  worship.— 11.  A  lesson  or  ex- 
ample for  practice. — Exercise  and  Ad- 
dition, the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
exercises  prescribed  to  students  of 
theology  in  the  Scotch  universities, 
and  also  to  candidates  for  the  office  of 
the  ministry  when  on  their  trials  be- 
fore presbyteries.  The  subject  is  a 
passage  from  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. The  exercise  gives  the  coher- 
ence of  the  text  and  context,  the  logi- 
cal division  and  explanation  of  the 
words,  with  elucidation  of  difficult  and 
unusual  phrases  according  to  the  orig- 
inal language,  and  concludes  with  a 
paraphrase  of  the  whole  passage,  found- 
ed upon  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vious criticism.  The  addition  gives  the 
doctrinal  propositions  or  truths. 
EX'ERCISE,  v.  t.  [L.  exerceo;  Fr.  ex- 
ercer.  See  the  noun  ]  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  to  move;  to  exert;  to  cause  to 
act,  in  any  manner ;  as,  to  exercise  the 
body  or  the  hands;  to  exercise  the 
mind,  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  rea- 
son or  judgment. — 2.  To  use ;  to  exert; 
as,  to  exercise  authority  or  power — 3. 
To  use  for  improvements  in  skill ;  as, 
to  exercise  arms. — 4.  To  exert  one's 
powers  or  strength;  to  practise  habi- 
tually ;  as,  to  exercise  one's  self  in 
speaking  or  music. — 5.  To  practise;  to 
perform  the  duties  of;  as,  to  exercise 
an  office. — 6.  To  train  to  use;  to  disci- 
pline ;  to  cause  to  perform  certain  acts, 
as  preparatory  to  service ;  as,  to  exer- 
cise troops. — 7.  To  task ;  to  keep  em- 
ployed ;  to  use  efforts. 

Herein  do  I  exercite  myself,  to  have  al- 
ways a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  men  ;  Acts  xxiv. 
8.  To  use;  to  employ. — 9.  To  busy;  to 
keep  busy  in  action,  exertion,  or  em- 
ployment.— 10.  To  pain  or  afflict;  to 
give  anxiety  to ;  to  make  uneasy. 
EX'ERCISE,  v.  i.  To  use  action  or  ex- 
ertion; as,  to  exercise  for  health    or 
amusement.     [Elliptical.] 
EX'ERCISED,    pp.     Exerted;    used; 
trained ;  disciplined ;  accustomed ;  made 
skilful   by  use;  employed;  practised; 
pained ;  afflicted ;  rendered  uneasy. 
EX'ERCISER,  n.  One  who  exercises. 
EX'ERCISING,  ppr.  Exerting ;  using ; 
employing;  training;  practising. 
EXERCITA'TION,  «.  [L.  exercitatio, 
from    exerceo.     See  EXEBCISE.]     Ex- 
ercise ;  practice;  use. 
EXER'OITOR,  n.  [from  L.  exercere.' 
In  Scots  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
profits  of  a  ship  or  trading  vessel  be- 
long, whether  he  be  the  actual  ownei 
or  merely  the  freighter. 
EXER'GUE,  ii.  [Gr.  i|  and  tfy",  work/ 
A  little  space  around  or  without  the 
figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the  inscrip- 
tion, cipher,  device,  date,  &c.- 
EXERT'»  v-  t-  (egzerf.)     [L.  exero,(o 
axsero;  ex  and  scro,  to  throw,  to  thrust 
for  this  is  the  radical  sense  of  sero. 
1.  Literally,  to  thrust  forth;  to  emit 
to  push  out. 


Before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  Phillpi. 

[An  unusual  application.]—  2.  To  bring 
out ;  to  cause  to  come  forth;  to  pro- 
duce. But  more  generally, — 3.  To  put 
or  thrust  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or 
ability ;  to  strain ;  to  put  in  action ;  to 
bring  into  active  operation ;  as,  to  exert 
the  strength  of  the  body  or  limbs;  to 
exert  efforts ;  to  exert  powers  or  facul  - 
ties ;  to  exert  the  mind. — 4.  To  put  forth ; 
to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  com- 
mand on  any  faculty  of  the  soul.  South. 
To  exert  one's  self,  is  to  use  efforts ;  to 
strive. 

XERTED,   pp.   Thrust    or   pushed 
forth ;  put  in  action. 
'XERT'ING.ppr.  Putting  forth;  put- 
ting in  action. 

EXER'TION.n.  The  act  of  exerting  or 
straining;  the  act  of  putting  into  motion 
or  action ;  effort ;  a  striving  or  struggl- 
ing; as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power; 
an  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  the  mind  or 
faculties.  The  ship  was  saved  by  great 
exertions  of  the  crew.  No  exertions 
will  suppress  a  vice  which  great  men 
countenance. 

iXERTIVE,  a.  Exerting;  having 
power  to  exert. 

EXERT'MENT,  n.  Exertion;  act  of  ex- 
erting. 

EXE'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)     [L.  exesus,  ex- 
edo  ;  ex  and  edo,  to  eat.]     The  act  of 
eating  out  or  through.     [Lit.  us.] 
iXES'TUATE,  v.  i.  To  boil;  to  be  agi- 
tated. 

iXESTUA'TION,  n.  [L.  exarstuatio; 
ex  and  lestuo,  to  boil.]  A  boiling;  eb- 
ullition ;  agitation  caused  by  heat ;  ef- 
fervescence. 

Exeunt  omnfs.    [L.]   All  go  out. 
Vx  facie.  [L.]  From  the  face  of ;  said  of 
what  appears  from  the  face  of  a  writ- 
ing.    A  term  used  in  Scots  law. 
SXFO'LIATE,  r.  i.  [L.  exfolio;  ex  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]     In   sur.,  to  separate 
and  come  off  in  scales,  as  pieces  of  cari- 
ous bone ;  in  mineralogy,  to  scale  off, 
as  the  laminae  of  a  mineral. 
EXFO'LIATED,  pp.  Separated  in  thin 
scales,  as  a  carious  bone. 
EXFO'LIATING,  ppr.  Separating  and 

coming  off  in  scales. 
EXFOLIA'TION,  n.  The  scaling  of  a 
bone ;   the  process   of  separation,   as 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the  sound 
part;  desquamation. 
EXFO'LIATIVE,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  causing  exfoliation  or  the  desqua- 
mation of  a  bone. 
EXFO'LIATIVE,  n.   That  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  procuring  ex- 
foliation. 

EXHA'LABLE,  a.  [SeeExHAu-:.]  That 
may  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 
EXHA'LANT,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
exhaling  or  evaporating. 
EXHALA'TION,  n.  [L.  exhalatio.  See 
EXHALE.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
exhaling,  or  sending  forth  fluids  in  the 
form  of  steam  or  vapour ;  evaporation 
— 2.  That  which  is  exhaled;  that  which 
is  emitted,  or  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  vapour;  fume  or  steam;  effluvia. — 
Exhalations  are  visible  or  invisible. 
The  earth  is  often  dried  by  evapora- 
tion, without  visible  exhalations.  The 
smell  of  fragrant  plants  is  caused  by 
invisible  exhalations. 
EXHALE,  v.  t.  (egzha'le.)  [L.  exhala, 
ex  and  halo,  to  breathe,  to  send  fortl 
vapour;  Ir.  gal,  gail,  vapour;  gailiin, 
to  evaporate.]  1.  To  send  out ;  to  emit ; 
as  vapour,  or  minute  particles  of  a  fluid 
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or  other  substance.  The  rose  exhale* 
a  fragrant  odour.  The  earth  arhale* 
vapour.  Marshes  e.rhale  noxious  efflu- 
via.— 2.  To  draw  out;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  in  vapour  or  minute  particles; 
to  evaporate.  The  sun  exhales  the 
moisture  of  the  earth. 
3XHALED,  pp.  Sent  out;  emitted,  as 
vapour;  evaporated. 
EXHALEMENT,  n.  Matter  exhaled; 
vapour. 

EXHALING,  ppr.  Sending  or  drawing 
out  in  vapour  or  effluvia. 
EXHALING,  a.  Serving  to  exhale,  pro- 
moting exhalation ;  as,  exhaling  vessels ; 
an  exhaling  surface. 
JXHAUST',  v.  t.  (egzhausf.)  [L.  ex- 
haurio,  exhaustum ;  ex  and  haurio,  to 
draw,  Gr.  «;*»,.]  1.  To  draw  out  or 
drain  off  the  whole  of  any  thing ;  to 
draw  out,  till  nothing  of  the  matter 
drawn  is  left.  We  exhaust  the  water 
in  a  well,  by  drawing  or  pumping :  the 
water  of  a  marsh  is  exhausted  by  drain- 
ing; the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  ex- 
hausted by  evaporation.— 2.  To  empty 
by  drawing  out  the  contents.  Vene- 
section may  exhaust  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries. The  air-pump  exhausts  the  air 
from  a  glass  vessel  or  receiver. — 3.  To 
draw  out  or  to  use  and  expend  the 
whole;  to  consume.  The  treasures  of 
the  prince  were  exhausted;  his  means 
or  his  resources  were  exhausted.  The 
strength  or  fertility  of  land  may  be  ex- 
hausted.— 4.  To  use  or  expend  the 
whole  by  exertion ;  as,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  or  spirits;  to  exhaust  one's 
patience.  Hence  this  phrase  is  equiva- 
lent to  tire,  weary,  fatigue. 
EXHAUST',  a.  Drained;  exhausted; 

[Lit.  us.] 

EXHAUST'ED,  pp.  Drawn  out;  drain- 
ed off;  emptied  by  drawing,  draining, 
or  evaporation;  wholly  used  or  ex- 
panded; consumed.  —Exhausted  re- 
ceiver, in  pneumatics,  a  vessel  or  re- 
ceiver from  the  interior  of  which  the 
air  has  been  extracted  by  the  action  of 
the  air-pump. 

EXHAUST'ER,  11.  He  or  that  which 
exhausts  or  draws  out. 
EXHAUST'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
hausted or  drained  off. 
EXHAUST'ING,  ppr.   Drawing    out ; 
draining  off;  emptying;  using  or   ex- 
pending the  whole;  consuming.— 2.  a. 
Tending  to  exhaust ;  as,  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

EXHAUS'TION,  n.  The  act  of  drawing 
put  or  draining  off;  the  act  of  empty- 
ing completely  of  the  contents.  —  2. 
The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emp- 
tied ;  the  state  of  being  deprived  of 
strength  or  spirits. — 3.  In  math.,  a  me- 
thod of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
or  showing  that  if  one  is  supposed 
either  greater  or  less  than  the  other 
there  will  arise  a  contradiction.  Upoc 
the  method  of  exhaustions  depends  the 
arithmetic  of  infinites  introduced  by 
Wallis;  and  also  the  method  of  incre- 
ments, differentials,  fluxions,  and  in- 
finite series. 

EXHAIIST'LESS,   a.   Not  to  be  ex- 
hausted; not  to  be  wholly  drawn  ofl 
or  emptied;  inexhaustible;  as,  an  ex- 
haustless  fund  or  store. 
EXHAUST'MENT,     n.     Exhaustion; 

drain. 

EXHAUST'URE,  n.  Exhaustion. 
EXHER'EDATE,  w.   t.    [infra.]      To 

disinherit. 

EXHEREDA'TION,  n.  [L.  eahareda, 
tio,  exharedo ;  ex  and  hteres,  an  heir.) 


EXHILARATION 


EXIGENTER 
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In  Me  civil  law,  a  disinheriting ;  a  fa- 
ther's excluding  a  child  from  inherit- 
ing any  part  of  his  estate. 
EXHIB'IT,  v.  t.  (egzhib'it.)  [L.  ex- 
hibeo ;  ex  and  habeo,  to  have  or  hold, 
as  we  say,  to  hold  out  or  forth.}  1. 
To  offer  or  present  to  view ;  to  present 
for  inspection;  to  show;  as,  to  exhibit 
paintings  or  other  specimens  of  art ; 
to  exhibit  papers  or  documents  in 
court. — 2.  To  show;  to  display;  to 
manifest  publicly;  as,  to  exhibit  a 
noble  example  of  bravery  or  gener- 
osity.—3.  To  present;  to  offer  publicly 
or  officially ;  as,  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason. — 4.  To  administer,  as 
medicines. 

EXHIB'IT,  n.  Any  paper  produced  or 
presented  to  a  court  or  to  auditors, 
referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher, 
or  in  proof  of  facts;  a  voucher  or  do- 
cument produced. — '2.  In  chancery,  a 
deed  or  writing  produced  in  court, 
sworn  to  by  a  witness,  and  a  certificate 
of  the  oath  indorsed  on  it  by  the  ex- 
aminer or  commissioner. 

EXHIBITED,  pp.  Offered  to  view; 
presented  for  inspection  ;  shown ;  dis- 
played. 

EXHIB'ITER,  n.  One  who  exhibits; 
one  who  presents  a  petition  or  charge. 

EXHIBITING,  ppr.  Offering  to  view; 
presenting ;  showing ;  displaying. 

EXHIBITION,  n.  [L.  exhibit™.]  1. 
The  act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection ; 
a  showing  or  presenting  to  view;  dis- 
play.— 2.  The  offering,  producing,  or 
showing  of  titles,  authorities,  or  papers 
of  any  kind  before  a  tribunal,  in  proof 
of  facts — 3.  Public  show ;  representa- 
tion of  feats  or  actions  in  public;  dis- 
play of  oratory  in  public;  any  public 
show.  —  4.  Allowance  of  meat  and 
drink;  pension;  salary;  benefaction 
settled  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars 
in  English  universities,  not  depending 
on  the  foundation.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term 
bursary. — 5.  Payment;  recompense. — 
6.  In  Scots  law,  the  name  given  to  an 
action  for  compelling  delivery  of  writ- 
ings. In  English  law,  a  hill  of  discovery 

EXHIBITIONER,  n.  In  English  uni- 
versities, one  who  has  a  pension  or  al- 
lowance, granted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning. 

EXHIB'ITIVE,  a.  Serving  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  representative. 

EXHIB'ITIVELY,  adv.  By  represen- 
tation. 

EXHIB'ITORY,  a.  Exhibiting;  show- 
ing; displaying. 

EXHII/ARANT,  n.  That  which  exhil- 
arates. 

EXHII/ARANT,  «.  Exciting  joy, 
mirth,  or  pleasure. 

EXHIL'ARATE,  v.  t.  (egzhil'arate.) 
[L.  exhilaro  ;  ex  and  hilaro,  to  make 
merry,  hilaris,  merry,  jovial,  Gr.  ,'i«t«.] 
To  make  cheerful  or  merry;  to  enliven; 
to  make  glad  or  joyous ;  to  gladden ;  to 
cheer.  Good  news  exhilarates  the 
mind,  as  good  wine  exhilarates  the 
animal  spirits. 

EXHiL'ARATE.w  t.  To  become  cheer- 
ful or  joyous. 

EXHIl/ARATED>W>.  Enlivened;  ani 
mated;  cheered;  gladdened;  made  joy- 
ous or  jovial. 

EXHIL'ARATING,  ppr.  Enlivening; 
giving  life  and  vigour  to  the  spirits; 
cheering ;  gladdening. 

EXHIL'ARATINGLY,  adv.  In  an  ex- 
hilarating manner. 

EXHILARA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  en- 
livening the  spirits ;  the  act  of  making 


glad  or  cheerful.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
enlivened  or  cheerful.  Exhilaration 
usually  expresses  less  than  joy  or  mirth, 
but  it  may  be  used  to  express  both. 
EXHORT',  v.  t.  (egzhorf.)  [L.  exhor- 
tor ;  ex  and  hortor,  to  encourage,  to 
embolden,  to  cheer,  to  advise ;  Fr.  ex- 
horter.  The  primary  sense  seems  to 
be  to  excite  or  to  give  strength,  spirit, 
or  courage.]  1.  To  incite  by  words  or 
advice ;  to  animate  or  urge  by  argu- 
ments to  a  good  deed  or  to  any  laud- 
able conduct  or  course  of  action. 

I  eshort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer  ;  Acts 
xxvii. 

Young  men  also  exhort  to  be  sober-mind- 
ed. Ethort  servants  to  be  uuedient  to  their 
masters  ;  Tit.  ii. 

2.  To  advise;  to  warn  ;  to  caution. — 3. 
To  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion. 
EXHORT',  v.  i.  To  deliver  exhorta- 
tion ;  to  use  words  or  arguments  to 
incite  to  good  deeds. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify 
and  eihort ;  Acts  ii. 

EXHORTA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  exhorting ;  the  act  of  inciting 
to  laudable  deeds;  incitement  to  that 
which  is  good  or  commendable. — 2. 
The  form  of  words  intended  to  incite 
and  encourage. — 3.  Advice ;  counsel. 
EXHORTATIVE,  a.  Containing  ex- 
hortation. 

EXHORT'ATORY, ,/.  Tending  to  ex- 
hort ;  serving  for  exhortation. 
EXHORTED,  pp.  Incited  by  words  to 
good   deeds ;  animated  to  a  laudable 
course  of  conduct ;  advised. 
EXHORTER,  a.  One  who  exhorts  or 

encourages. 

EXHORTING,  ppr.  Inciting  to  good 
deeds  by  words  or  arguments ;  encour- 
aging; counselling. 
EXHU'MATED,  pp.  Disinterred 
EXHUMA'TION,  ,i.  [Fr.  from  exhumer, 
to  dig  out  of  the  ground;  L.  ex  and 
humus,  ground.]     1.  The  digging  up  of 
a  dead  body  interred ;  the  disinterring 
of  a  corpse. — 2.  The  digging  up  of  any 
thing  buried. 

EXHUME,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  and  humus.]     To 
dig  out  of  the  earth  what    has  been 
buried ;  to  disinter. 
EXHUMED,  pp.  Disinterred. 
EXHOMING,  ppr.  Disinterring. 
EXI€'€ATE,    or     EXI€€A'TION. 
See  EXSICCATE. 

EX'IGENCE, )  >,.  [L.  exigent,  from  ex- 
EX'IGENCY,  f  igo,  to  exact;  ex  and 
ago,  to  drive.]  1 .  Demand ;  urgency ; 
urgent  need  or  want.  We  speak  of 
the  exigence  of  the  case ;  the  exigence  of 
the  times,  or  of  business. — 2.  Pressing 
necessity;  distress;  any  case  which  de- 
mands immediate  action,  supply,  or 
remedy.  A  wise  man  adapts  his  mea- 
sures to  his  exigencies.  In  the  present 
exigency,  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
EX'IGENT,  »i.f  Pressing  business; 
occasion  that  calls  for  immediate  help. 
[See  EXIGENCE.]— 2.  In  law,  a  writ 
which  lies  where  the  defendant  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  non 
est  inventus  on  former  writs,  the  exi- 
gent or  exigi  facias  then  issues,  which 
requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  de- 
fendant to  be  proclaimed  or  exacted, 
in  five  county  courts  successively,  to 
render  himself;  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  outlawed — 3.f  End;  extremity. 
EX'IGENT,  a.  Pressing;  requiring  im- 
mediate aid  or  action. 
EX'IGENTER,  n.  An  officer  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  England  who 
makes  out  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  CMt«  of  outlawry. 
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EX'IrtlBLE, a.  [Sfe  EXIGENCE.]  That 
may  be  exacted;  demandable;  requir- 
able. 

EXIGU'ITY,  n.  [L.  uiguitar.l  Small- 
ness  ;  slenderness.  [Lit.  us  1 
EXIG'UOITS,  a.  [L.  eriyuusl]  Small; 
slender;  minute  ;  diminutive.  [Lit.  vs.] 
v  • '  "'  (es'zi'e-)  [L.  exitium,  exul; 
Fr.  exil.  The  word  is  probably  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  a  root  in  SI,  signi- 
fying to  depart,  or  to  cut  off,  to  sepa- 
rate, or  to  thrust  away,  perhaps  L. 
salio.]  1.  Banishment;  the  state  of 
being  expelled  from  one's  native  coun- 
try or  place  of  residence  by  authority, 
and  forbidden  to  return,  either  for  a 

limited  time  or  for  perpetuity 2.  An 

abandonment  of  one's  country,  or  re- 
moval to  a  foreign  country  for  resi- 
dence, through  fear,  disgust,  or  resent- 
ment, or  for  any  cause  distinct  from 
business,  is  called  a  voluntary  e.rile,  as 
is  also  a  separation  from  one's  country 

and  friends  by  distress  or  necessity. 

3.  The  person  banished  or  expelled 
from  his  country  by  authority;  also, 
one  who  abandons  his  country  and  re- 
sides in  another ;  or  one  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  his  country  and  friends  by 
necessity. 

EX'ILE,  v.  t.  To  banish,  as,  a  person 
from  his  country  or  from  a  particular 
jurisdiction  by  authority,  with  a  pro- 
hibition of  return ;  to  drive  away,  ex- 
pel, or  transport  from  one's  country. — 
2.  To  drive  from  one's  country  by  mis- 
fortune, necessity,  or  distress To  ex- 
ile one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country 
with  a  view  not  to  return. 
EXILE',  a.  (egzile'.)  [L.  exilis.]  Slend- 
er; thin;  fine. 
EX'ILED.pp.  Banished;  expelled  from 

one's  country  by  authority. 
EXILE'MENT,  n.  Banishment. 
EXIL'ING,  ppr.  Banishing;  expelling 
from  one's  country  by  law,  edict,  or 
sentence;   voluntarily  departing  from 
one's  country,  and  residing  in  another 
EXILI'TTION,  «.  [L.  exilio,  forersaHo, 
to  leap  out.]     A  sudden  springing  or 
leaping  out.     [Lit.  us.] 
EXIL'ITY,  n.   [L.  exilitas.]     Slender- 
ness ;  fineness;  thinness. 
EXIM'IOUS,  «.  [L.  eximius.]    Excel- 
lent.     [Lit.  us.] 

EXIN'ANITE.f  v.  t.  [L.  exinanio.]  To 
make  empty;  to  weaken. 
EXINANI"TION,  n.  [L.  exinanitio, 
from  exinanio,  to  empty  or  evacuate ; 
ex  and  inanio,  to  empty,  inanis,  empty, 
void.]  An  emptying  or  evacuation: 
hence,  privation ;  loss ;  destitution. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EXIST',  r.  i.  (egzisf.)  [L.  existo;  a 
and  sisto,  or  more  directly  from  Gr. 
inn,  Irjr.fu,  to  set,  place,  or  fix,  or  «-r««, 
L.  sto,  to  stand,  G.  stehen.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  set,  fix,  or  be  fixed, 
whence  the  sense  of  permanence,  con- 
tinuance.] 1.  To  be;  to  have  an  es- 
sence or  real  being;  applicable  to  mat- 
ter or  body,  and  to  spiritual  substances. 
A  supreme  being  and  first  cause  of  all 
other  beings  must  have  existed  from 
eternity,  for  no  being  can  have  created 
himself. — 2.  To  live ;  to  have  life  or 
animation.  Men  cannot  exist  in  water, 
nor  fishes  on  land. — 3.  To  remain  ;  to 
endure ;  to  continue  in  being.  How 
long  shall  national  enmities  exist? 
EXISTENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  or 
having  essence;  as,  the  existence  of 
body  and  of  soul  in  union ;  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  soul ;  immortal 
existence;  temporal  existence. — 2.  Life ; 
animation — 3.  Continued  being ;  dura- 


EXOGEN 


EXORBITANCY 


EXORTIVE 


tion;  continuation.  "We  speak  of  the 
existence  of  troubles  or  calamities,  or 
of  happiness.  During  the  existence  of 
national  calamities,  our  pious  ances- 
tors always  had  recourse  to  prayer  for 
divine  aid. 

EXIST'ENT,  a.  Being;  having  being, 
essence,  or  existence. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  ob- 
jpcts  which  have  no  real  being,  as  if  they 
were  truly  exittent.  Dryden. 

EXISTEN'TI  AL,fa.  Having  existence. 

EXISTIMA'TION.t  «.  Esteem. 

EX'IT,  n.  [L.  the  third  person  of  eaceo, 
to  go  out.}  Literally,  he  goes  out  or 
departs.  Hence, — 1.  The  departure  of 
a  player  from  the  stage,  when  he  has 
performed  his  part.  This  is  also  a 
term  set  in  a  play,  to  mark  the  time  of 
an  actor's  quitting  the  stage. — 2.  Any 
departure ;  the  act  of  quitting  the 
stage  of  action  or  of  life ;  death  ;  de- 
cease.— 3.  A  way  of  departure ;  pass- 
age out  of  a  place. — 4.  A  going  out ; 
departure. 

EXI"TIAL,      )  a.  [L.  eaitialis.}     De- 

EXI"TIOUS,  ]   structive  to  life. 

Ex  lege.  [L.]  Arising  from  law. 

EX-LEG'ISLATOR,  n.  One  who  has 
been  a  legislator,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

EX-MIN'ISTER,  n  One  who  has  been 
minister,  but  is  not  in  office. 

EXOCCE'TUS,  n.  The  flying  fish,  a 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
of  abdominales.  The  body  is  whitish 
and  the  belly  is  angular.  The  pectoral 
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fins  are  the  instruments  of  flight,  and 
accordingly  are  very  large.  It  can 
raise  itself  from  the  water  and  fly  in 
the  air  to  a  considerable  distance, 
which  it  does  to  escape  from  the  at- 
tacks of  other  fishes.  It  is  most  com- 
mon between  the  tropics.  There  are 
two  species. 

EX'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  i&i<».  See  EXODUS.] 
In  the  Greek  drama,  the  concluding 
part  of  a  play,  or  the  part  which  com- 
prehends all  that  is  said  after  the  last 
interlude. 

EX'ODUS,)  n.  [Gr.  ,J»8« :  •£  and  US,,, 

EX'ODY,  j  way.]  1.  Departure  from 
a  place ;  particularly,  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the 
conduct  of  Moses. — 2.  The  second 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
gives  a  history  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt. 

EX-OFFl"CIAL,  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  authority. 

EX  OFFIC1O.  [L.]  By  virtue  of  office, 
and  without  special  authority.  A  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  may  ex  ojfficio  take 
sureties  of  the  peace. 

EX'OGEN,   n.   [Gr.  i{»,  without,  and 


Section  of  Exogenous  «fa-m. 

mirv,  to  produce.]     In   hot.,  a  plant 


whose  stem  is  formed  by  successive  ad- 
ditions to  the  outside  of  the  wood. 

EXOGENOUS,  a.  Plants  in  which  the 
growth  takes  place  by  additions  from 
without  or  by  external  increase,  are 
termed  exogenous. 

EX'OfiENS,  n.  [Gr.  ij»  and  ruxui.] 
The  largest  primary  class  of  plants  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  These  plants 
have  a  pith  in  the  centre  of  their  stems 
not  descending  into  the  roots ;  or  they 
have  their  woody  system  separated 
from  the  cellular,  and  arranged  in 
concentric  zones.  They  increase  by 
annual  additions  to  the  outside  of  their 
wood,  as  the  name  implies,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  essentially  from  en- 
dogens,  whose  wood  is  constructed  by 
successive  augmentations  from  the  in- 
side. All  the  trees  of  cold  climates, 
and  the  principal  part  of  those  in  hot 
latitudes,  are  exogenous,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  endo- 
genous by  the  reticulated  venation  of 
their  leaves. 

EX'OGLOSS,  n.  [Gr.  i{«  and  j.i»«vr«, 
tongue.]  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes  found  in  the  American  seas, 
whose  lover  jaw  is  trilobed,  and  the 
middle  lobe  protruded  performs  the 
office  of  a  tongue. 

EXOLETE.f  a.  [L.  exoletits.]  Obsolete. 

EXOLU'TION.t  n.  Laxation  of  the 
nerves. 

EXOLVE,f  v.  t.  To  loose. 

EXOM'PHALOS,  n.  [Gr.  ij  and  «,<^«- 
A«f.]  A  navel  rupture. 

EXON'ERATE,  v.  t.  (egzon'erate.)  [L. 
exonero;  ex  and  onero,  to  load,  onus,  a 
load.]  1.  To  unload;  to  disburden. 

The  vessels  exonerate  themselves  into  a 
common  duct.  R«y. 

But  more  generally,  in  a  figurative 
sense, — 2.  To  cast  off,  as  a  charge  or  as 
blame  resting  on  one ;  to  clear  of 
something  that  lies  upon  the  character 
as  an  imputation ;  as,  to  exonerate  one's 
self  from  blame,  or  from  the  charge  of 
avarice. — 3.  To  cast  off,  as  an  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  duty;  to  discharge  of 
responsibility  or  liability ;  as,  a  surety 
exonerates  himself  by  producing  a  man 
in  court. 

EXON'ERATED,  pp.  Unloaded;  dis- 
burdened ;  freed  from  a  charge,  impu- 
tation, or  responsibility. 

EXON'ERATING,  ppr.  Unloading; 
disburdening;  freeing  from  any  charge 
or  imputation. 

EXONERATION,  n.   The  act  of  dis- 
burdening or  discharging ;  the  act  of 
freeing  from  a  charge  or  imputation. 
EXONERATIVE,  a.  Freeing  from  a 
burden  or  obligation. 

EXOPHTHAL'MIA,  n.  [Gr.  ,5  and 
<xp9«Xfw,  the  eye.]  A  swelling  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  co- 

EXO'PHYL'LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i{  and 
^AO>,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.,  a  term  applied 
to  the  young  leaves  of  exogens,  since 
they  are  said  to  be  always  naked,  while 
those  of  endogens  sheath  each  other. 

EXOPTA'TION,  n.  Earnest  desire  or 
wish. 

EX'ORABLE,  a.  [L.  e.rorakilis,  from 
ezoro;  ex  and  oro,  to  pray.]  That  may 
be  moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 

EX'ORATE,  v.  t.  To  obtain  by  request. 

EXORBITANCE,  \  n.  (egzorb'itance.) 

EXORB'ITANCY.f  [L.  exorbitant, 
from  ex  and  orbita,  the  track  of  a 
wheel,  orbis,  an  orb.]  Literally,  a 
going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or 
usual  limit.  Hence,  enormity ;  extra- 
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vagance ;  a  deviation  from  rule  or  the 
ordinary  limits  of  right  or  propriety ; 
as,  the  exorbitancies  of  the  tongue  or  of 
deportment. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  ho  a 
curb  to  your  exorbitancifi.  Dryden. 

EXORBITANT,  a.  [L.  exorbitant.]  1. 
Literally,  departing  from  an  orbit  o: 
usual  track.  Hence,  deviating  from 
the  usual  course ;  going  beyond  the 
appointed  rules  or  established  limits  of 
right  or  propriety;  hence,  excessive; 
extravagant ;  enormous.  We  speak  of 
exorbitant  appetites  and  passions;  ex- 
orbitant demands  or  claims ;  exorbi- 
tant taxes. — 2.  Anomalous;  not  com- 
prehended in  a  settled  rule  or  method. 
The  Jews  were  inured  with  causes  ex- 
orbitant. Hooker. 

EXORBITANTLY,  adv.  Enormously; 

excessively. 
EXORB'ITATE,  v.  i.   To  go  beyond 

the  usual  track  or  orbit;  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  limit. 

EX'ORCISE,  t).  t.  (*  as  z.)  [Gr.  .Ju{- 
*i(u,  to  adjure,  from  ofxifa,  to  bind  by 
oath,  from  O$ZK,  an  oath.]  1.  To  ad- 
jure by  some  holy  name;  but  chiefly, 
to  expel  evil  spirits  by  conjurations, 
prayers,  and  ceremonies.  To  exorcise 
a  person,  is  to  expel  from  him  the  evil 
spirit  supposed  to  possess  him.  To 
ej'orcise  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  is  to 
cast  him  out  or  drive  him  from  a  per- 
son, by  prayers  or  other  ceremonies. — 
2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by 
adjurations  and  ceremonies;  to  deliver 
from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits 
or  demons;  as,  to  exorcise  a  bed  or  a 
house. 

EX'ORCISED,  pp.  Expelled  from  a 
person  or  place  by  conjurations  and 
prayers ;  freed  from  demons  in  like 
manner. 

EX'ORCISER,  n.  One  who  pretends 
to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  adjurations 
and  conjuration. 

EX'ORCISING,  ppr.  Expelling  evil 
spirits  by  prayers  and  ceremonies. 

EX'ORCISM,  71.  [L.  exorcismus;  Gr. 
i&extcriMosJ]  The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  certain  ad- 
jurations and  ceremonies.  Exorcism 
was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  still 
makes  a  part  of  the  superstitions  of 
some  churches. 

EX'ORCIST,  ».  One  who  pretends  to 
expel  evil  spirits  by  conjuration,  pray- 
ers, and  ceremonies;  Acts  xix. 

EXORD'IAL,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to 
the  exordium  of  a  discourse;  intro- 
ductory. 

EXORD'IUM,  n.  plur.  exordiums.  [L. 
from  exordior;  erand  oraior,  to  begin. 
See  ORDER.]  In  oratory,  the  begin- 
ning; the  introductory  part  of  a  dis- 
course, which  prepares  the  audience 
for  the  main  subject ;  the  preface  or 
proemial  part  of  a  composition.  The 
exordium  may  be  formal  and  delibe- 
rate, or  abrupt  and  vehement,  accord  - 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
occasion. 

EXORNA'TION.n.  [L.exornatio,  from 
exorno;  far  and  orno,  to  adorn.]-  Or- 
nament ;  decoration ;  embellishment. 

EX'ORRHIZ,     >  H.  [Gr.  i£  and  {<C«.] 

EXORRHI'ZA,  /  In  bot.,  a  plant 
whose  radicle  elongates  downward, 
directly  from  the  base  of  the  embryo. 

EXORRHIZOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
exorrhiza. 

EXORT'lVE,  n.  [L.  exortivus;  ex  and 
ortus,  a  rising.]  Rising;  relating  to 
the  east. 


EXPANSE 


EXPATIATE 


EXPECTANT 


EXOS'MOSE,  n.  [Gr.  i|  and  »»u«,  im- 
pulsion.] The  passage  of  gases,  va- 
pours, or  liquids,  through  membranes 
or  porous  media.  Mr.  Dutrochet  hav- 
ing found  that  if  two  fluids  of  un- 
equal density  are  separated  by  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser 
will  attract  the  less  dense,  through  the 
membrane  that  divides  them:  this  pro- 
perty he  called  Endosmose  when  the 
attraction  is  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside;  and  Exosmose  when  it  operates 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the 
body  acted  upon. 

EXOS'SATED,  a.  [Infra.]  Deprived 
of  bones. 

EXOS'SEOUS,  a.  [L.  ex  and  ossa, 
bones.]  Without  bones;  destitute  oi 
bones;  as,  exosseous  animals. 
EXOSTOM'E,  n.  [Gr.  a  and  ,n**,  a. 
mouth.]  A  term  invented  by  Mirbel, 
to  denote  the  passage  through  the 
outer  integument  of  an  ovule;  com- 
monly called  the  foramen. 
EXOSTO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ,{  and  ..•*.,,  a 
bone.]  Any  protuberance  of  a  bone 
which  is  not  natural ;  an  excrescence 
or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone. — 2. 
In  bot.,  a  disease  to  which  the  roots 
and  stems  of  trees  are  subject,  when 
knots  or  large  tumours  are  formed 
on,  or  among  the  wood. 
EXOTER'IC,  or  EXOTER'ICAL,  a. 
[Gr.  tfrnft!,  exterior.]  External;  pub- 
lic ;  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers were  those  which  were  openly 
professed  and  taught.  The  esoteric 
were  secret  or  taught  only  to  a  few 
chosen  disciples. 

EX'OTERY,  n.  What  is  obvious  or 
common. 

EXOT'I€,  n.  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree, 
not  native;  a  plant  produced  in  a  for- 
eign country. — 2.  A  word  of  foreign 
origin. 

EXOTICAL,  or  EXOT'IC,  a.  [Gr. 
I{»T/*.,-,  from  if*,  without.]  Foreign ; 
pertaining  to  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country;  not  native;  extraneous;  as, 
an  exotic  plant;  an  exotic  term  or  word 
EXOT'ICISM,  n.  The  state  of  being 
exotic. 

EXPAND',  v.  t.  [L.  expando;  ex  and 
panda,  to  open  or  spread ;  It.  spandere, 
to  pour  out ;  coinciding  with  Eng. 
span,  D.  span,  spannen.  See  Ar.  baina. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  or 
stretch,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  bend,  L.  pandus.]  1.  To  open ;  to 
spread  ;  as,  a  flower  expands  its  leaves. 
— 2.  To  spread;  to  enlarge  a  surface; 
to  diffuse;  as,  a  stream  expands  its 
waters  over  a  plain.— 3.  To  dilate ;  to 
enlarge  in  bulk;  to  distend  ;  as,  to  ex- 
pand the  chest  by  inspiration ;  heat 
expands  all  bodies ;  air  is  expanded  by 
rarefaction.— 4.  To  enlarge;  to  ex- 
tend ;  as,  to  expand  the  sphere  of  be- 
nevolence; to  expand  the  heart  or  af- 
fections. 

EXPAND',  v.  i.   To  open;  to  spread. 
Flowers  expand  in  spring. — 2.  To  di- 
late; to   extend  in   bulk   or  surface. 
Metals  expand  by  heat.     A  lake  ex- 
pands, when  swelled  by  rains. — 3.  To 
enlarge,  as,  the  heart  ejcpands  witli  joy. 
EXPAND'ED,  pp.    Opened;    spread; 
extended;  dilated;  enlarged;  diffused 
EXPAND'ING.ppr.  Opening;  spread- 
ing; extending;  dilating;  diffusing. 
EXPANSE,  n.  (expans'.)     [L.  expan- 
sion."]    A   spreading;   extent;  a  wide 
extent  of  space  or  body;  as,  the   ex- 
panse of  heaven. 
The  smooth  txpante  of  crystal  lakes.  Pope. 


EXPANSIBILITY,  n.  [from  expansi- 
ble.] The  capacity  of  being  expanded  ; 
capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or 
bulk;  as,  the  expansibility  of  air. 
EXPANSIBLE,  a.  [Fr.  from  expand.] 
Capable  of  being  expanded  or  spread; 
capable  of  being  extended,  dilated,  or 
diffused. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  weight.  Grew 

EXPANS'IBLENESS,  «.    Expansibil- 
ity. 

EXPANS'ILE,  a.  Capable  of  expand- 
ing, or  of  being  dilated. 
EXPANSION,  n.  [L.  expansio]  1 
The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading 
out — 2.  The  state  of  being  expanded 
the  enlargement  of  surface  or  bulk , 
dilatation.  We  apply  expansion  to  sur- 
face, as  the  expansion  of  a  sheet  or  of 
a  lake,  and  to  bulk,  as  the  expansion  ol 
fluids  or  metals  by  heat;  but  not  to  a 
line  or  length  without  breadth.  All 
bodies  expand  in  all  their  dimensions 
by  the  application  of  heat,  and  contract 
their  dimensions  when  the  heat  is  with- 
drawn from  them,  or  their  temperature 
diminished.  In  different  bodies,  the 
degree  of  expansion  is  different,  some 
expanding  more  and  more  rapidly  than 
others  with  the  same  degree  of  heat. 
Solid  bodies  expand  least ;  liquids  ex- 
pand more  and  more  rapidly  than 
solids;  and  air  and  gases  expand  more 
and  more  rapidly  than  liquids.  In  so- 
lids and  liquids,  the  expansions  are 
progressive,  that  is,  they  expand  more 
in  higher  temperatures  than  in  lower, 
with  equal  additions  of  heat.  In  air 
and  gaseous  substances  the  expansions 
are  equable  at  all  temperatures.  The 
expansions  of  solid  bodies  are  ascer- 
tained by  pyrometers,  and  those  of 
fluids  by  thermometers. — 3.  Extent: 
.  space  to  which  any  thing  is  enlarged  ; 
also,  pure  space  or  distance  between 
remote  bodies. — 4.  Enlargement;  as, 
the  erpansion  of  the  heart  or  affections 
EXPAN'SION-CURB,  n.  A  contriv- 
ance to  counteract  expansion  and  con- 
traction by  heat,  as  in  chronometers. 
EXPANS'IVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  the 
power  to  expand,  to  spread,  or  to  di- 
late ;  as,  the  expansive  force  of  heat  or 
fire. — 2.  Having  the  capacity  of  being 
expanded  ;  as,  the  expansive  quality  of 

air;    the    expansive   atmosphere 3. 

Widely  extended;  as,  expansive  bene- 
volence.— Expansive  engines,  steam- 
engines  which  act  on  the  principle  of 
the  expansive  force  of  steam. 
EXPANS'IVENESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  expansive. 

Ex  parte.  [L.]  Proceeding  only  from 
one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion. In  judicial  proceedings,  a  step  is 
said  to  be  taken  ex  parte,  when  the 
adverse  party,  either  by  neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  appear,  has  not  been  heard,  or 
has  not  stated  his  reasons  why  what  is 
asked  should  not  be  granted 
EXPA'TIATE,  v.  i.  [L.  expatior;  ex 
and  spatior,  to  wander,  to  enlarge  in 
discourse,  spatium,  space,  probably 
allied  to  pateo,  to  open.]  1.  To  move 
at  large ;  to  rove  without  prescribed 
limits;  to  wander  in  space  without  re- 
straint. 

He  bids  his  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies. 

Pope. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  nil  this  scene  of  man. 
Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing; 
to  be  copious  in  argument  or  discus- 
sion.    On  important  topics  the  orator 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  expatiate 
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EXPA'TIATING,  ppr.  Roving  at 
large;  moving  in  space  without  cer- 
tain limits  or  restraint ;  enlargiug  in 
discourse  or  writing. 
EXPATIA'TION,  «.  Act  of  expatiat- 
ing. 

EXPA'TIATOR,  n.  One  who  enlarges 
or  amplifies  in  language. 
EXPA'TIATORY,  o.  Expatiating. 
EXPATRIATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  eapatrier; 
It.  spatriare;  from  L.  e.c  and  patria, 
country.]  In  a  general  sense,  to  ban- 
ish. To  expatriate  one's  self,  is  to 
quit  one's  country,  renouncing  citizen- 
ship and  allegiance  in  that  country,  to 
take  residence  and  become  a  citizen  in 
another  country.  The  right  to  expa- 
triate one's  self,  is  denied  in  feudal 
countries. 

EXPATRIATED,  pp.  Banished;  re- 
moved from  one's  native  country,  with 
renunciation  of  citizenship  and  allegi- 
ance. 

EXPATRIATING,  ppr.  Banishing; 
abandoning  one's  country,  with  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance. 
EXPATRIATION,  n.  Banishment. 
More  generally,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  al- 
legiance, and  with  the  view  of  becom- 
ing a  permanent  resident  and  citizen 
in  another  country. 

EXPECT',  v.  t.  [L.  expccto;  ex  and 
specie,  to  look,  that  is,  to  reach  for- 
ward or  to  fix  the  eyes.]  1.  To  wait 
for. 

The  guards, 

By  mo  onrarap'd  on  youder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Miltuti. 

[This  sense,  though  often  used  by  Gib- 
bon, seems  to  be  obsolescent.] — 2.  To 
look  for ;  to  have  a  previous  appre- 
hension of  something  future,  whether 
good  or  evil;  to  entertain  at  least  a 
slight  belief  that  an  event  will  happen. 
We  expect  a  visit  that  has  been  pro- 
mised. We  expect  money  will  be  paid 
at  the  time  it  is  due,  though  we  are 
often  disappointed.— Expect,  in  its  le- 
gitimate sense,  always  refers  to  a  fu- 
ture  event.  The  common  phrase,  7 
expect  it  was,  is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  im- 
proper. 

EXPECTABLE,  a  To  be  expected; 
that  may  be  expected. 
EXPECT'ANCE,  in.  The  act  or  state 
EXPECTANCY,/  of  expecting;  ex- 
pectation.— 2.  Something  expected. — 
3.  Hope;  a  looking  for  with  pleasure 
EXPECTANCY,  n.  In  law,  a  state  of 
waiting  or  suspension.  An  estate  iji 
expectancy  is  one  which  is  to  take  effect 
or  commence  after  the  determination 
of  another  estate.  Estates  of  this  kind 
are  remainders  and  reversions.  A  re- 
mainder, or  estate  in  remainder,  is  one 
which  is  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  deter- 
mined. Thus  when  a  grant  of  land  is 
made  to  A.  for  twenty  years,  and  after 
the  determination  of  that  term,  to  B. 
and  his  heirs  for  ever;  A.  is  tenant  for 
years,  remainder  to  B.  in  fee.  In  this 
case,  the  estate  of  B.  is  in  expectancy, 
that  is,  waiting  for  the  determination 
of  the  estate  for  years.  A  reversion  is 
the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the 
grantor,  to  commence  in  possession 
after  the  determination  of  a  particular 
estate  granted  out  by  him.  As  when 
A.  leases  an  estate  to  B.  for  twenty 
years;  after  the  determination  of  that 
period,  the  estate  reverts  to  the  lessor, 
but  during  the  term  the  estate  of  the 
lessor  is  in  expectancy. 
3XPECTANT,  a.  Waiting;  looking 


EXPEDE 


EXPEDITION 


EXPENSE 


for. — 2.  An  expectant  estate,  is  one 
which  is  suspended  till  the  determina- 
tion of  a  particular  estate. 

EXPECTANT,  n.  One  who  expects; 
one  who  waits  in  expectation ;  one  held 
in  dependence  by  his  belief  or  hope  of 
receiving  some  good.  Those  who  have 
the  gift  of  offices  are  usually  surrounded 
by  expectants. — In  Scotland,  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  who  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  preach. 

EXPECTATION,  «.  [L.  expectatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  expecting  or  looking  for- 
ward to  a  future  event  with  at  least 
some  reason  to  believe  the  event  will 
happen.    Expectation  differs  from  hope. 
Hope  originates   in   desire,  and  may 
exist  with  little  or  no  ground  of  belief 
that    the   desired  event   will    arrive. 
Expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable.  Hope 
is  directed  to  some  good  ;  expectation 
is  directed  to  good  or  evil. 

The  same  weakness  of  mind  which  in- 
dulges absurd  expectations,  produces  petu- 
lance in  disappointment.  Irving. 

2.  The  state  of  expecting,  either  with 
hope  or  fear. — 3.  Prospect  of  good  to 
come. 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  on  God,  for  my 
expectation  is  from  him;   PB.  Ixii. 
4.  The  object  of  expectation;  the  ex- 
pected Messiah 5.  A  state  or  qualities 

in  a  person  which  excite  expectations 
in  others  of  some  future  excellence;  as, 
a  youth  of  expectation.  We  now  more 
generally  say,  a  youth  of  promise. — 6. 
In  chances,  expectation  is  applied  to 
contingent  events,  and  is  reducible  to 
computation.  A  sum  of  money  in  ex- 
pectation, when  an  event  happens,  has 
a  determinate  value  before  that  event 
happens.  If  the  chances  of  receiving 
or  not  receiving  a  hundred  pounds, 
when  an  event  arrives,  are  equal;  then, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  event,  the 
expectation  is  worth  half  the  money. 
— Expectation  of  life;  a  term  applied 
to  the  mean  or  average  duration  of  the 
life  of  individuals  of  any  given  age. 

EXPECT' ATIVE,f  n.  That  which  is 
expected. 

EXPECT'ER,  n.  One  who  expects; 
one  who  waits  for  something,  or  for 
another  person. 

EXPECT'ING,  ppr.  Waiting  or  look- 
ing for  the  arrival  of. 

EXPEC'TORANT,  a.  [See  EXPECTO- 
RATE.] Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
moting discharges  from  the  lungs. 

EXPEC'TORANT,  n.  A.  medicine 
which  promotes  discharges  from  the 
lungs.  Such  are  the  stimulating  gums 
and  resins,  squills,  &c. 

EXPEC'TOKATE,  v.  t.  [L.  expectoro; 
Fr.  expectorer ;  from  L.  ex  and  peclus, 
the  breast.]  To  eject  from  the  trachea 
or  lungs;  to  discharge  phlegm  or  other 
matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and 
spitting. 

EXPEC'TORATED,  pp.   Discharged 

from  the  lungs. 

EXPEC'TORATING,  ppr.  Throwing 

from  the  lungs  by  hawking  and  spit- 

EXPECTORA'TION,  n.   The  act  of 

discharging  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the 
lungs,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spit- 

EXPEC'TORATIVE,  a.   Having  the 

quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 
EXPED'E,  v.  t.  [Fr.  expedier.]  To 
despatch,  to  expedite.  (Scotch?)  To 
erpede  letters,  in  Scots  law,  to  write 
out  the  principal  writ,  and  get  it  sig- 
neted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  completed, 


Ex  pede  Herculem.  [I,.]  Hercules  is 
known  by  his  foot;  that  is,  we  may 
know  a  man  by  some  peculiarity  or 
characteristic,  which  distinguishes  him 
from  others. 
EXPE'DIATE,+  v.  t.  To  expedite. 

XPE'DIENCY, )  «  [See  SPEED,  Ex- 
EXPE'DIENCE,)  PEDIENT,  and  EX- 
PEDITE.] 1.  Fitness  or  suitableness  to 
eft'ect  some  good  end  or  the  purpose 
intended ;  propriety  under  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  a  case.  The 
practicability  of  a  measure  is  often 
obvious,  when  the  expedience  of  it  is 
questionable. — 2.f  Expedition ;  adven- 
ture.— 3.f  Expedition ;  haste ;  despatch. 
EXPE'DIENT,  a.  [L.  expediens;  expe- 
dio,  to  hasten ;  Eng.  speed;  Gr.  nrtuXa.] 
1.  Literally,  hastening ;  urging  forward. 
Hence,  tending  to  promote  the  object 
proposed;  fit  or  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
Many  things  may  be  lawful,  which  are 
not  expedient. — 2.  Useful;  profitable. 
— 3.f  Quick;  expeditious. 
EXPE'DIENT,  n.  That  which  serves 
to  promote  or  advance;  any  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  accomplish 
an  end.  Let  every  expedient  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  an  important  object, 
nor  let  exertions  cease  till  all  expedients 
fail  of  producing  the  effect.— 2.  Shift ; 
means  devised  or  employed  in  an  exi- 
gency. 
EXPE'DIENTLY,  adv.  Fitly ;  suitably ; 

conveniently. — 2.f  Hastily;  quickly. 
EXPED'ITATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  and  pes, 
foot.]  In  the  forest  laws  of  England, 
to  cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's 
fore  feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  game. 

EXPEDITA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's 
fore  feet. 

EX'PEDITE,  t).  (.  [L.  erpedio;  Fr.  ex- 
pedier ;  Ar.  afada,  to  hasten,  or  wafada, 
to  send,  to  move  hastily,  to  be  suitable ; 
Eng.  speed.  Expedio  is  compound. 
We  see  the  same  root  in  impedio,  to 
hinder,  to  send  against,  to  move  in 
opposition.]  1.  To  hasten;  to  quicken; 
to  accelerate  motion  or  progress.  The 
general  sent  orders  to  expedite  the 
march  of  the  army.  Artificial  heat 
may  expedite  the  growth  of  plants. — 2. 
To  despatch ;  to  send  from. 

Such  charters  are  expedited  of  course. 

B'tcon. 

3.To  hasten  by  rendering  easy. See  No.  1. 
EX'PEDITE,  a.  [L.  expeditus.]  1. 
Quick ;  speedy ;  expeditious ;  as,  expe- 
dite execution.  [Lit.  us.] — 2.  Easy  ; 
clear  of  impediments;  unencumbered ; 
as,  to  make  a  way  plain  and  expedite. 
[Unusual.] — 3.  Active;  nimble;  ready  ; 
prompt. 

The  more  expedite  will  be  the  soul  in  its 
operations.      [  UmttiiaL]  Tilltitson, 

4.+  Light-armed. 

EXPEDITED,  pp.   Facilitated;  freed 
from  impediment. 
EX'PEDITELY,a<fu.  Readily;  hastily; 

speedily;  promptly. 
EXPEDITING,  ppr.  Facilitating ;  hast- 
ening. 

EXPEDITION,  n.  [L.  expeditio.]  1. 
Haste;  speed;  quickness;  despatch. 
The  mail  is  conveyed  with  expedition. 
— 2.  The  march  of  an  army,  or  the 
voyage  of  a  fleet,  to  a  distant  place,  for 
hostile  purposes;  as,  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt;  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece. — 3.  Any  enter- 
prise, undertaking,  or  attempt  by  a 
number  of  persons ;  or  the  collective 
body  which  undertakes.  We  say,  our 
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government  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Pacific ;  the  expedition  has  arrived. 

EXPEDITIONARY,  a.  Consisting  in 
an  expedition. 

EXPEDI"TIOUS,  a.  Quick;  hasty; 
speedy;  as,  an  expeditious  march. — 2. 
Nimble;  active;  swift;  acting  with 
celerity ;  as,  an  expeditious  messenger 
or  runner. 

EXPEDF'TIOTJSLY,  ado.  Speedily; 
hastily ;  with  celerity  or  despatch. 

EXPED'ITIVE,  a.  Performing  with 
speed. 

EXPEL',  v.  t.  [L.  expello;  e#and  pello, 
to  drive,  Gr.  ^*XAa»:  It.  espellare\  W. 
j/speliaw;  and  from  the  L.  participle, 
Fr.  expulser.]  1.  To  drive  or  force  out 
from  any  inclosed  place;  as,  to  expel 
wind  from  the  stomach,  or  air  from  a 
bellows.  [The  word  is  applicable  to 
any  force,  physical  or  moral.] — 2.  To 
drive  out ;  to  force  to  leave ;  as,  to  ex- 
pel the  inhabitants  of  a  country;  to 
erpel  wild  beasts  from  a  forest.— 3.  To 
eject;  to  throw  out. — 4.  To  banish;  to 
exile. — 5.  To  reject;  to  refuse.  [Lit. us.] 
And  would  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  f 
Hub.  Tale. 

6.  To  exclude;  to  keep  out  or  off. — 7. 
In  college  government,  to  command  to 
leave;  to  dissolve  the  connection  of  a 
student;  to  interdict  him  from  further 
connection. 

EXPEL'LABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
pelled or  driven  out. 

Acid  expellabte  by  heat.  Kirwan. 

EXPEL'LED,  pp.  Driven  out  or  away; 
forced  to  leave ;  banished;  exiled;  ex- 
cluded. 

EXPEL'LER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
drives  out  or  away. 

EXPEL'LING,  ppr.  Driving  out; 
forcing  away;  compelling  to  quit  or 
depart;  banishing;  excluding. 

EXPEND',  t>.  t.  [L.  expendo;  ex  and 
pendo,  to  weigh ;  Fr.  depenser,  from  L. 
dispendo,  properly,  to  weigh  off;  hence, 
to  lay  out.]  1.  To  lay  out ;  to  disburse ; 
to  spend;  to  deliver  or  distribute, 
either  in  payment  or  in  donations.  We 
expend  money  for  food,  drink,  and 
clothing.  We  expend  a  little  iu  charity, 
and  a  great  deal  in  idle  amusements. — 
2.  To  lay  out;  to  use;  to  employ;  to 
consume ;  as,  to  expend  time  and  labour. 
I  hope  the  time,  labour,  and  money 
expended  on  this  book  will  not  be 
wholly  misemployed. — 3.  To  use  and 
consume;  as,  to  expend  hay  in  feeding 
cattle. — 4.  To  consume;  to  dissipate; 
to  waste ;  as,  the  oil  of  a  lamp  is  ex- 
pended in  burning ;  water  is  expended 
in  mechanical  operations. 

EXPEND',  i>. !.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or 
consumed. 

EXPEND'ED,  pp.  Laid  out;  spent; 
disbursed;  used;  consumed. 

EXPEND'ING,  ppr.  Spending;  using ; 
employing;  wasting. 

EXPENDITURE,  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
pending; a  laying  out,  as  of  money  ; 
disbursement.  A  corrupt  administra- 
tion is  known  by  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  public  money. 

National  income  and  expenditure.    Price. 
2.  Money  expended;  expense. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure*  of  this  ex- 
tensive country.  Hamilton. 
EXPENSE,  n.(expens'.)  [L.  expensum.] 
1.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  the  dis- 
bursing of  money,  or  the  employment 
and  consumption,  as  of  time  or  labour. 
Great  enterprises  are  accomplished 
only  by  a  great  expense  of  money,  time, 
and  labour. — 2.  Money  expended;  cost; 
charge ;  that  which  is  disbursed  in 




payment  or  in  charity.  A  prudent 
man  limits  his  expenses  by  his  income 
ie  expenses  of  war  are  rarely  or  never 
reimbursed  by  the  acquisition  either  of 
goods  or  territory. -3.  That  which  is 
used,  employed,  laid  out,  or  consumed- 

as,  the  expense  of  time  or  labour. 

Expenses  or  costs  of  suit.  In  judicial 
proceedings,  a  term  applied  to  the 
charges  exigible  from  a  party  to  a  pro- 
less;  as,  court-dues,  fees  to  counsel 
and  agents,  and  other  expenses,  incur- 
red in  the  prosecution  of  the  action 
EXPENSE'FUL,  a.  Costly ;  expensive. 

EXPENSE'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  costly 
manner;  with  great  expense. 
EXPENSE'LESS,  a.  Without  cost  or 
expense. 

EXPENSIVE,  a.  Costly;  requiring 
much  expense;  as,  an  expensive  dress 
or  equipage ;  an  expensive  family.  Vices 
are  usually  more  expensive  than  virtues 
—2.  Given  to  expense ;  free  in  the  use 
of  money;  extravagant;  lavish ;  applied 
to  persons.  Of  men,  some  are  frugal 
and  industrious;  others,  idle  and  ex- 
pensive.—3.  Liberal;  generous  in  the 
distribution  of  property. 

This  requires  an  active,  eipenriee.  inde- 
fatigable goodness.  Sarall 
EXPENSIVELY,  adv.  With  great  ex- 
pense; at  great  cost  or  charge. 
EXPENS'IVENESS.n.  Costliness;  the 
quality  of-incurring  or  requiring  great 
expenditures  of  money.     The  expen- 
siveness  of  war  is  not  its  greatest  evil. 
— 2.  Addictedness  to  expense;  extra- 
vagance ;  applied  to  persons 
EXPEDIENCE,    a.     [L.    experientia 
from  experior,  to  try;    ex  and  ant 
perior;  Gr.  TU.**,  to  attempt,  whence 
pirate;  G.  erfahren,  from  fahren,  to 
move,  to  go,  to  drive,  to  ferry;  D. 
ervaaren,  from  -vaaren,  to  go,  to  move 
to  sail;  Sax./aran  ;  Eng.  to  fare.    The' 
L.  penculum,  Eng.  peril,  are  from  the 
same  root.     We  see  the  root  of  these 
words  is  to  go,  to  fare,  to  drive,  urge 
or  press,  to  strain  or  stretch  forward.] 
1.  Trial,  or  a  series  of  trials  or  experi- 
ments; active  effort  or  attempt  to  do 
or  to   prove   something,  or   repeated 
efforts.   A  man  attempts  to  raise  wheat 
on  moist  or  clayey  ground ;  his  attempt 
fails  of  success ;  experience  proves  that 
wheat  will  not  8ourish  on  such  a  soil 
He  repeats  the  trial,  and  his  experience 
proves  the  same  fact.     A  single  trial  is 
usually   denominated  an    experiment  • 
experience  may  be  a  series  of  trials,  or 
the  result  of  such  trials.— 2.  Observa- 
tion of  a  fact,  or  of  the  same  facts  or 
events  happening  under  like  circum- 
stances._3.   Trial   from   suffering   or 
enjoyment;  suffering  itself ;  the  use  of 
the  senses;  as,  the  experience  we  have 
of  pain  or  sickness.     We  know    the 
effect  of  light,  of  smell,  or  of  taste  by 
e xperience.     We  learn  the  instability  of 
human  affairs   by  observation   or  by 
experience.      We    learn   the   value  of 
integrity    by    experience.      Hence,— 4 
Knowledge   derived  from   trials,  usej 
practice,  or  from  a  series  of  observa- 
tions.    Experience,  in  its  strict  sense 
applies  to   events  which  have  taken 
place  within  a  person's  own  knowledge. 
In  this  sense  it,  of  course,  relates  to 
the  past  alone.     But  more  frequently 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  judg- 
ment which  is  derived  from  experience 
in  the  primary  sense,  by  reasoning  from 
that,  in  combination  with  other  data. 
Thus,  a  man  may  assert  on  the  ground 
of  experience,  that  the  tide  may  always 


be  expected,  niiJersuch  circumstances 
to  rise  to  such  a  height.   Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  cannot  be  known  from  expe- 
rience, but  is  a  conclusion  derived  from 
experience.     It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  experience  can  be  applied  to  the 
luture,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  to  any  general  fact,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  we  know  by  experience  that 
water  exposed  to  a  certain  tempera, 
ture  will  freeze.     In  the  use  of  the 
word,  we  must   distinguish  between 
our  own  personal  experience  and  gen- 
eral experience — Contrary  to  expert- 
(nee;   speaking   strictly,  that  only  is 
contrary  to  a  man's  experience,  which 
Je  knows  by  experience  not  to  be  tru<" 
but  in  a  different  and  looser  sense  a 
miracle,  or  any  other  event,  may  be 
called  contrary  to  the  experience  of  any 
one  who  has  never  witnessed  the  like 
as  the  freezing  of  water  was  to  that  of 
the  king  of  Bantam 

EXPEDIENCE,  „.' t.  To  try  by  nse 
by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment.  Thus 
we  all  experience  pain,  sorrow,  and 
pleasure;  we  experience  good  and  evil; 
we  often  experience  a  change  of  senti- 
ments and  views— 2.  To  know  by 
practice  or  trial ;  to  gain  knowledge  or 
skill  by  practice  or  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations. 

EXPERIENCED,  pp.   Tried;    used; 
practised._2.  a.  Taught  by  practice  or 
by  repeated  observations;  skilful  or 
wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observa- 
tion; as,  an  experienced  artist;  an  ex- 
perienced physician. 
EXPE'RIENCER,  „.  One  who  makes 
trials  or  experiments. 
EXPERIENCING,  ppr.  Making  trial; 
suffering  or  enjoying. 
EXPERIMENT,  a.  [L.  experiments, 
from  experior,  as  in  experience— which 
see.]     A  trial;  an  act  or  operation  de- 
signed to  discover  some  unknown  truth 
principle,  or  effect,  or  to  establish  it 
when  discovered.  Experiments  in  chern . 
istry  disclose  the  qualities  of  natural 
bodies.     A  series  of  experiments  proves 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  matter. 
It  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  a  single 
experiment.     It  is  not  expedient  to  try 
many  experiments  in  legislation. 

A  political  eiperimnit  cannot  be  made  in 
a  laboratory,  nor  determined  in  a  few  hours. 
J.  Aiami. 

In  physical  science,  experiments  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.     By  means  of 
experiment  we  put  nature  into  new 
and  convenient  situations,  in  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  appear  to  us,  and 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  observe  her 
operations  upon  a  small  scale ;  we  can, 
for  instance,  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable 
electrical   apparatus,   exhibit  upon   a 
small  scale  the  phenomena  and  effects 
of  lightning,  and  examine  them  in  de 
tail   with    minuteness   and  accuracy. 
The  history  of  physical  science  since 
the   commencement    of    the    present 
century  strikingly  demonstrates  how 
powerful  an  instrument  experiment  is 
in   the  discovery   of    facts.—  Experi- 
mentum  crucis;  a  crucial  experiment, 
one  which  is  decisive  of  the  question  at 
issue,  and  con  firms  or  disproves  at  once 
EXPER'IMENT,  «,.  i.  To  make  trial;' 
to  make  an  experiment;  to  operate  on 
a  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover 
some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known.   Philosophers  experiment 
on  natural  bodies  for  the  discovery  of 
their  qualities  and  combinations. — 2 
To  try;    to  search  by  trial.— 3.  f  To 
experience. 
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EXPER'IMENT,  ,.  t.  To  try;  to  know 

l>y  trial.     [Lit.  us.] 

EXPERIMEXT-AL,  „.  Pertaining  to 
experiment.— 2.  Known  by  experiment 
or  trial;  derived  from  experiment 
Experimental  knowledge  is  the  must 
valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain 
and  most  safely  to  be  trusted. — 3.  Built 
on  experiments;  founded  on  trial  and 
observations,  or  on  a  series  of  results 
theeffectsof  operations.— Experimental 
philosophy,  that  philosophy  which  pro- 
ceeds on  experiments;  which  deduces 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  properties 
and  powers  of  bodies  and  their  actions 
upon  each  other  from  sensible  experi- 
ments. It  is  otherwise  termed  natural 
philosophy,  mechanical  philosophy  or 
physics.—!.  Taught  by  experience- 
having  personal  experience. 

Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  only 
as  profess  and  appear  to  be  regenerated, 
and  etperimentat  Christians.  H.  Humplireyt. 
5.  Known  by  experience ;  derived  from 
experience;  as,  experimental  religion 
EXPERIMENT' ALIST,  „.  One  who 

makes  experiments. 

EXPERIMENTALLY,  adv.  By  expe- 
riment; by  trial;  by  operation  and 
observation  of  results 2.  By  experi- 
ence; by  suffering  or  enjoyment.  We 
are  all  experimentally  acquainted  with 
pain  and  pleasure. 

EXPERIMENT'ATITE,  a.  Experi- 
mental. 

EXPERIMENTED,.?^.  Tried;  search!, 
ed  out  by  trial. 

EXPER'IMENTER,  n.  One  who  makes 
experiment!.;  one  skilled  in  experi- 
ments. 

EXPERIMENTING,  ppr.  Making  ex- 
periments or  trials. 

EXPERIMENT'IST, «.  One  who  makes 
experiments.     [This  is  more  analogical 
than  experimentalist.] 
Experimentum    crucis.      See    EXPERI- 
MENT. 

EXPERT',  a.  [L.  expertus,  from  expe- 
nor,  to  try.  See  EXPERIENCE.]  1. 
Properly, experienced;  taught  by  use, 
practice, or  experience;  hence,  skilful- 
well  instructed;  having  familiar  know- 
ledge of;  as,  an  expert  philosopher  — 2 
Dexterous;  adroit;  ready;  prompt; 
having  a  facility  of  operation  or  per- 
formance from  practice;  as,  an  expert 
operator  in  surgery.  It  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  in;  as,  expert  in  surgery; 
expert  in  performance  on  a  musical 
instrument.  Pope  uses  expert  o/arms 
but  improperly. 

EXPERT',  n.  An  expert  person 
EXPERTTLY,  adv.  In  a  skilful  or  dex- 
terous manner;  adroitly;  with  readi- 
ness and  accuracy. 

EXPERT'NESS,  n.  Skill  derived  from 
practice;  readiness;  dexterity;  adroit- 
ness; as,  expertness  in  musical  perform- 
ance ;  ejrpertness  in  war  or  in  seaman- 
ship ;  erpertness  in  reasoning. 
EXPE'TIBLE,f  a.  [L.  expetibilis.} 

That  may  be  wished  for;  desirable 
EX'PIABLE,  a.  [L.  expiabilis.  See 
EXPIATF.]  That  may  be  expiated  ; 
that  may  be  atoned  for  and  done 
away;  as, an  ejpiable offence;  erjtiable 
guilt. 

EX'PIATE,  r.  f.  [L.  expio;  ex  and  pio, 
to  worship,  to  atone ;  piiu,  pious,  mild. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  ap- 
pease, to  pacify,  to  allay  resentment, 
which  is  the  usual  sense  of  atone  in 
most  languages  which  I  have  examined. 
Pio  is  probably  contracted  from  pica, 
and  from  the  root  of  paco,  the  radical 
sense  of  which  is  to  lay,  set,  or  fix;  the 


EXPIRE 


EXPLETORY 


EXPLODE 


primary  sense  of  peace,  pax.  Hence 
the  sense  of  mild  in  phis.  But  this 
opinion  is  offered  only  as  probable.] 
1.  To  atone  for;  to  make  satisfaction 
for;  to  extinguish  the  guilt  of  a  crime 
by  subsequent  acts  of  piety  or  wor- 
ship, by  which  the  obligation  to  punish 
the  crime  is  cancelled.  To  expiate  guilt 
or  a  crime,  is  to  perform  some  act 
which  is  supposed  to  purify  the  person 
guilty ;  or  some  act  which  is  accepted 
by  the  offended  party  as  satisfaction 
for  the  injury ;  that  is,  some  act  by 
which  his  wrath  is  appeased,  and  his 
forgiveness  procured.— 2.  To  make  re- 
paration for;  as,  to  expiate  an  injury. 
— 3.  To  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 
EX'PIATED,  pp.  Atoned  for;  done 
away  by  satisfaction  offered  and  ac- 
cepted. 

EX'PIATING,  ppr.  Making  atone- 
ment or  satisfaction  for;  destroying  or 
removing  guilt,  and  cancelling  the  obli- 
gation to  punish. 

EXPIA'TION,  n.  [L.  expiatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  atoning  for  a  crime;  the  act  of 
making  satisfaction  for  an  offence,  by 
which  the  guilt  is  done  away,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  offended  person  to 
punish  the  crime  is  cancelled;  atone- 
ment ;  satisfaction.  Among  Pagans 
and  Jews,  expiation  was  made  chiefly 
by  sacrifices,  or  washings  and  purifi- 
cation. Among  Christians,  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men  is  considered  as 
..iade  only  by  the  obedience  and  suf- 
.'erings  of  Christ. — 2.  The  means  by 
which  atonement  for  crimes  is  made; 
atonement;  as  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tion among  heathens,  and  the  obedience 
and  death  of  Christ  among  Christians. 
3.  Among  anc.  heathens,  an  act  by  which 
threatened  prodigies  were  averted. 
EXPIA'TOR,  n.  One  who  expiates. 
EX'PIATORY,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  make  atonement  or  expiation;  as,  an 
expiatory  sacrifice. 

EXPILA'TION,  n.  [L.  expilatia,  from 
expilo,  to  strip ;  ex  and  pilo,  to  peel.] 
A  stripping;  the  act  of  committing 
waste  on  land;  waste.  [Lit.  us.] 
EXPIRABLE,  a.  [from  expire.]  That 
may  expire;  that  may  come  to  an  end. 
EXPIRANT,  n.  One  expiring. 
EXPIRA'TION,  n.  [L.  ea-piratio,  from 
expire.  See  EXFIBE.]  1.  The  act  of 
breathing  out,  or  forcing  the  air  from 
the  lungs.  Respiration  consists  of  ex- 
piration and  inspiration. — 2.  The  last 
emission  of  breath  ;  death. — 3.  The 
emission  of  volatile  matter  from  any 
substance;  evaporation;  exhalation; 
as,  the  expiration  of  warm  air  from  the 
earth.—  4.  Matter  expired;  exhalation ; 
vapour;  fume. — 5.  Cessation;  close; 
end ;  conclusion ;  termination  of  a  lim- 
ited time;  as,  the  expiration  of  a  month 
or  year;  the  expiration  of  a  term  oi 
years;  the  expiration  of  a  lease;  the 
expiration  of  a  contract  or  agreement 
EX'PIRATORY,  a  Pertaining  to  the 
emission  or  expiration  of  breath  from 
the  lungs. 

EXPIRE,  v.  t.  [L.  empire,  for  exspiro, 
ex  and  spiro,  to  breathe.]  1.  To  breathe 
out;  to  throw  out  the  breath  from  the 
lungs ;  opposed  to  inspire.  We  expire 
air  at  every  breath. — 2.  To  exhale;  to 
emit  in  minute  particles,  as  a  fluid  or 
volatile  matter.  The  earth  expires  i 
damp  or  warm  vapour;  the  body  ex 
pires  fluid  matter  from  the  pores 
plants  expire  odours. — 3.f  To  conclude 
EXPIRE,  «.  i.  To  emit  the  last  breath 
as  an  animal;  to  die;  to  breathe  th 
last. — 2.  To  perish ;  to  end;  to  fail  or 
1. 


be  destroyed;  to  come  to  nothing;  to 
be  frustrated.  With  the  loss  of  battle 
all  his  hopes  of  empire  expired. — 3.  To 
fly  out;  to  be  thrown  out  with  force. 
[  Unusual.] 

The  ponderous  ball  expiret.  Drydcn. 

4.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease ;  to  ter- 
minate; to  close  or  conclude,  as  a  given 
period.  A  lease  will  expire  on  the 
first  of  May.  The  year  expires  on  Mon- 
day. The  contract  will  expire  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  days  had  not  expired. 
When  forty  years  had  expired  ;  Acts  vii. 
EXPIRED,  pp.  of  Expire. 
EXPIRING,  ppr.  Breathing  out  air 
from  the  lungs;  emitting  fluid  or  vola- 
tile matter;  exhaling;  breathing  the 
last  breath;  dying;  ending;  terminat- 
ing.— 2.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at 
the  time  of  dying ;  as,  expiring  words ; 
expiring  groans. 

EXPI'RY,  n.  In  Scots  law,  expiration, 
termination  ;  as,  the  expiry  of  a  lease. 
— Expiry  of  the  legal,  the  expiration  of 
the  period  within  which  the  subject  of 
an  adjudication  may  be  redeemed,  on 
payment  of  the  debt  adjudged  for. 
3XPIS'€ATE,t  v.  t.  [L.  expiscor.]  To 
fish  out,  to  discover  by  artful  means, 
or  by  strict  examinations.  A  term  ori- 
ginally used  in  the  Scottish  courts  of 
law. 

SXPLAIN,  v.  t.  [L.  explano;  ex  and 
7>/a?iW5,  plain,  open,  smooth.  See  PLAIN.] 
To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible ; 
to  clear  of  obscurity;  to  expound;  to 
illustrate  by  discourse,  or  by  notes. 
The  first  business  of  a  preacher  is  to 
explain  his  text.  Notes  and  comments 
are  intended  to  explain  the  scriptures. 
EXPLAIN,  u.  t.  To  give  explanations. 
EXPLAINABLE,  a.  That  may  be 
cleared  of  obscurity ;  capable  of  being 
made  plain  to  the  understanding ;  ca- 
pable of  being  interpreted. 
EXPLAINED,  pp.  Made  clear  or  ob- 
vious to  the  understanding ;  cleared  of 
doubt,  ambiguity,  or  obscurity;  ex- 
pounded; illustrated. 
EXPLAINER,  n.  One  who  explains  ; 
an  expositor;  a  commentator;  an  in- 
terpreter. 

EXPLAINING,  ppr.  Expounding;  il- 
lustrating ;  interpreting;  opening  to  the 
understanding ;  clearing  of  obscurity. 
EXPLANA'TION,  n.  [L.  explanatio.] 
1.  The  act  of  explaining,  expounding, 
or  interpreting  ;  exposition  ;  illustra- 
tion; interpretation;  the  act  of  clear- 
ing from  obscurity,  and  making  intelli- 
gible ;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage 
in  scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 
. — 2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expounder 
or  interpreter. — 3.  A  mutual  exposi- 
tion of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstand- 
ing, and  reconcile  differences.  Hence, 
reconciliation,  agreement,  or  good  un- 
derstanding of  parties  who  have  been 
at  variance.  The  parties  have  come  to 
an  explanation. 
EXPLAN'ATORINESS,  n.  A  being 

explanatory. 

EXPLANATORY,  a.  Serving  to  ex- 
plain ;  containing  explanation ;  as,  ex- 
planatory notes. 

EXPLE'TION,  n.  [L.  expletio.]     Ac- 
complishment; fulfilment.   [Lit.  us.] 
EX'PLETIVE,  a.  [Fr.  expletif,  from  L. 
expleo,  to  fill.]   Filling ;  added  for  sup- 
ply or  ornament. 

EX'PLETIVE,  n.  In  language,  a  word 

or  syllable  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or 

for  ornament.    The  Greek  language 

abounds  with  expletives. 

EX'PLETORY,  a.     Serving  to  fill  up 
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EX'PLICABLE,  a.  JL.  explicdbilis. 
See  EXPLICATE.]  1.  Explainable;  that 
may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind;  that 
may  be  made  intelligible.  Many  diffi- 
culties in  old  authors  are  not  explica- 
ble.—2.  That  may  be  accounted  for 
The  conduct  and  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  not  explicable  by  the 
usual  rules  of  judging. 
EX'PLICATE,  B.  (.  [L.  explico,  to  un- 
fold ;  ex  and  plico,  to  fold ;  Fr.  expli- 
guer.]  1.  To  unfold;  to  expand;  to 
open.  "They  explicate  the  leaves." 
[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  common, 
and  hardly  admissible.]— 2.  To  unfold 
the  meaning  or  sense ;  to  explain ;  to 
clear  of  difficulties  or  obscurity ;  to  in- 
terpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satire  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  explicated.  Dryden. 

EXPLICATED,  pp.  Unfolded;  ex- 
plained. 

EXPLICATING,  M>r.  Unfolding ;  ex- 
plaining; interpreting. 
EXPLICATION,  n.   The  act  of  open- 
ing or  unfolding.— 2.  The  act  of  ex- 
plaining; explanation;  exposition;  in- 
terpretation ;  as,  the  explication  of  the 
parables  of  our  Saviour. — 3.  The  sense 
given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 
EX'PLICATIVE,  \  a.  Serving  to  un- 
EX'PLICATORY,  (    fold  or  explain; 
tending  to  lay  open  to  the  understand- 
ing. 
EX'PHCATOR,  n.    One  who  unfolds 

or  explains;  an  expounder. 
EXPLIC'IT,  a.  [L.  explicittts,  part,  of 
explico,  to  unfold  ]  1.  Literally,  un- 
folded. Hence,  plain  in  language;  open 
to  the  understanding;  clear,  not  ob- 
scure or  ambiguous  ;  express,  not 
merely  implied.  An  explicit  proposi- 
tion or  declaration  is  that  in  which  the 
words,  in  their  common  acceptation, 
express  the  true  meaning  of  the  per- 
son who  utters  them,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  ambiguity  or  disguise. — 2. 
Plain;  open;  clear;  unreserved;  hav- 
ing no  disguised  meaning  or  reserva- 
tion ;  applied  to  persons.  He  was  ex- 
plicit in  his  terms. 

EXPLIC'IT.  A  word  formerly  used 
at  the  conclusion  of  books,  as  finis  is 
now  used. 

EXPLICITLY,  adv.  Plainly ;  express- 
ly ;  without  duplicity ;  without  disguise 
or  reservation  of  meaning ;  not  by  in- 
ference or  implication.  He  explicitly 
avows  his  intention. 
EXPLIC'ITNESS,  n.  Plainness  of 
language  or  expression;  clearness;  di- 
rect expression  of  ideas  or  intention, 
without  reserve  or  ambiguity. 
EXPLODE,  v.  i.  [L.  explode;  ex  and 
plaudo,  to  utter  a  burst  of  sound,  from 
the  root  of  loud.}  Properly,  to  burst 
forth,  as  sound;  to  utter  a  report  with 
sudden  violence.  Hence,  to  burst  and 
expand  with  force  and  a  violent  report, 
as  an  elastic  fluid.  We  say,  gunpow- 
der explodes,  on  the  application  of  fire ; 
a  volcano  explodes;  a  meteor  explodes. 
EXPLODE,  B.  t.  To  decry,  or  reject 
with  noise;  to  express  disapprobation 
of,  with  noise  or  marks  of  contempt ; 
as,  to  explode  a  play  on  the  stage. 
Hence,— 2.  To  reject  with  any  marks 
of  disapprobation  or  disdain ;  to  treat 
with  contempt,  and  drive  from  notice  ; 
to  drive  into  disrepute  ;  or,  in  general, 
to  condemn;  to  reject;  to  cry  down. 
Astrology  is  now  exploded. — 3.  To 
drive  out  with  violence  and  noise. 
[Lit.  us.] 

The  kindled  powder  exploded  the  ball. 

Bliickmare, 
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EXPLODED,  pp.  Driven  away  by 
hisses  or  noise;  rejected  with  disap- 
probation or  contempt ;  condemned  ; 
cried  down. 

EXPLODER,  n.  One  who  explodes  ; 
a  hisser;  one  who  rejects. 
EXPLODING,  ppr.  Bursting  and  ex- 
panding with  force  and  a  violent  re- 
port; rejecting  with  marks  of  disap- 
probation or  contempt ;  rejecting ;  con- 
demning. 

EXPLOIT',  n.  [Fr.  exploit;  Norm,  ex- 
ploit, esploit,  despatch ;  expleiter,  to  be 
despatched,  exercised,  or  employed ; 
ploit,  despatch.]  1.  A  deed  or  act, 
more  especially  an  heroic  act ;  a  deed 
of  renown  ;  a  great  or  noble  achieve- 
ment ;  as,  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  of 
Cesar,  of  Wellington.  [Exploiture,  in 
a  like  sense,  is  not  in  use.] — 2.  In  a  lit 
dicrous  sense,  a  great  act  of  wickedness. 
EXPLOIT.t  v.  t.  To  achieve. 
EXPLO'RATE.t  v.  t.  To  explore. 
[See  EXPLORE.] 

EXPLORA'TION,  n.  [See  EXPLORE.] 
The  act  of  exploring ;  close  search ; 
strict  or  careful  examination. 
EXPLORA'TOR,  n.  One  who*  ex- 
plores ;  one  who  searches  or  examines 
closely. 

EXPLO'RATORY,  a.  Serving  to  ex- 
plore ;  searching ;  examining. 
EXPLORE,  r.  t.  [L.  explore;  ex  and 
ploro,  to  cry  out,  to  wail,  to  bawl. 
The  compound  appears  to  convey  a 
very  different  sense  from  the  simple 
verb  ploro;  but  the  primary  sense  is  to 
stretch,  strain,  drive;  applied  to  the 
voice,  it  is  to  strain  or  press  out  sounds 
or  words  ;  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  is  to 
stretch  or  reach,  as  in  prying  curiosity.] 
1.  To  search  for  making  discovery;  to 
view  with  care;  to  examine  closely 
by  the  eye.  Moses  sent  spies  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  Canaan. — 2.  To  search 
by  any  means ;  to  try ;  as,  to  explore 
the  deep  by  a  plummet  or  lead.— 3.  To 
search  or  pry  into ;  to  scrutinize ;  to 
inquire  with  care ;  to  examine  closely 
with  a  view  to  discover  truth;  as,  to 
explore  the  depths  of  science. 
EXPLORED,  pp.  Searched;  viewed; 
examined  closely. 

EXPLOREMENT,  n.  Search;  trial. 
[Lit.  MS.] 

EXPLORER,  n.    One  who  explores. 
EXPLORING,  ppr.    Searching  ;  view- 
ing; examining  with  care. 
EXPLO'SION,  n.  (s  as  z.)  [from  ex- 
plode.] A  bursting  with  noise ;  a  burst- 
ing or  sudden  expansion  of  any  elastic 
fluid,  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  as, 
the  explosion  of  powder. — 2.  The  dis 
charge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  a 
loud  report. — 3.  The  sudden  burst  of 
sound  in  a  volcano,  &c. 
EXPLO'SIVE,  a.   Driving  or  bursting 
out  with  violence  and  noise  ;  causing 
explosion ;  as,  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder,  explosive  mixtures. 
EXPLO'SIVELY,  adv.     In  an  explo- 
sive manner. 
EXPOLIA'TION,  n.   [L.  expoKatio.] 
A  spoiling ;  a  wasting.     [See  SPOLIA- 
TION.] 

EXPOL'ISH,  for  polish;  a  useless  word. 
EXPON'E,  v.  t.  [L.  exponere.}  1.  To 
explain. — 2.  To  expose  to  danger. — 3. 
To  represent;  to  characterize.  [Scotch.] 
EXPO'NENT,  n.  [L.  exponens;  expono, 
to  expose  or  set  forth ;  ex  and  pono,  to 
place.]  1.  In  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  above  a  root  at 
the  right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that 
root  is  repeated,  or  how  many  multi- 
plications are  necessary  to  produce  the 


power.  Thus  a?  denotes  the  second 
power  of  the  root  a,  or  aa:  a*  denotes 
the  fourth  power.  The  figure  is  the 
exponent  or  index  of  the  power.  To 
express  the  roots  of  quantities,  frac- 
tional exponents  are  used :  thus  a*,  a*, 

an,  denote  the  square  root,  the  cubic 
root,  and  the  IVA  root  of  a. — 2.  The 
exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion  be- 
tween two  numbers  or  quantities,  is 
the  quotient  arising  when  the  antece- 
dent is  divided  by  the  consequent. 
Thus  six  is  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of 
thirty  to  five;  for  f  =  6. 
EXPONENTIAL,  a.  Exponential 
curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of  the 
nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
ones.  They  partake  of  the  former, 
because  they  consist  of  a  finite  number 
of  terms,  though  these  terms  them- 
selves are  indeterminate ;  and  they  are 
in  some  measure  transcendental,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  algebraically  con- 
structed. — .  Exponential  quantity,  a 
quantity  whose  power  is  a  variable 
quantity,  as  ax. — Exponential  equation, 
an  equation  in  which  there  is  an  expo- 
nential quantity — Exponential  calcu- 
lus, the  method  of  finding  the  fluxions 
and  fluents  of  exponential  quantities. 
EX-POPE',  n.  A  pope  deposed,  or  dis- 
missed from  office. 

EXPORT,  r.  *.  [L.  exporto ;  ex  and 
porto,  to  carry.  Porto  seems  allied  to 
fero,  and  Eng.  bear.]  To  carry  out; 
but  appropriately,  and  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, to  convey  or  transport,  in  traffic, 
produce,  and  goods  from  one  country 
to  another,  or  from  one  state  or  juris- 
diction to  another,  either  by  water  or 
land. 

EX'PORT,  n.  A  commodity  actually 
conveyed  from  one  country  or  state  to 
another  in  traffic,  or  a  commodity  which 
may  be  exported;  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  exports.  We  apply  the  word 
to  goods  or  produce  actually  carried 
abroad,  or  to  such  as  are  usually  ex- 
ported in  commerce. 
EXPORTABLE,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
ported. 

EXPORTATION,  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
porting; the  act  of  conveying  goods 
and  productions  from  one  country  or 
state  to  another  in  the  course  of  com- 
merce. A  country  is  benefited  or  en- 
riched by  the  exportation  of  its  surplus 
productions. — 2.  The  act  of  carrying 
out. 

EXPORTED,  pp.     Carried  out  of  a 
country  or  state  in  traffic. 
EXPORTER,  n.     The  person  who  ex- 
ports;  the   person  who   ships  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  of  any  kind  to 
a  foreign  country,  or  who  sends  them 
to  market  in  a  distant  country  or  state ; 
opposed  to  importer. 
EXPORTING,  ppr.     Conveying  to  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  another  state,  as 
goods,  produce,  or  manufactures. 
EX'PORT-TRADE,    n.      The    trade 
which  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
commodities. 

EXPO'SAL.t «.  Exposure. 
EXPOSE,  v.  t.  (s  as  z.)  [Fr.  ei-poser;  L. 
expositum,  from  expono;  ex  and  pono, 
to  place.  The  radical  sense  of  pono  is 
to  set  or  place,  or  rather  to  throw  or 
thrust  down.  To  expose  is  to  set  or 
throw  open,  or  to  thrust  forth.]  1.  To 
lay  open ;  to  set  to  public  view ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  uncover  or  draw  from  con- 
cealment ;  as,  to  expose  the  secret  arti- 
fices of  a  court;  to  expose  a  plan  or  de- 
sign.— 2.  To  make  bare;  to  uncover; 
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to  remove  from  any  thing  that  which 
guards  or  protects;  as  to  eipose  the 
head  or  the  breast  to  the  air. — :j.  To 
remove  from  shelter;  to  place  in  u 
situation  to  be  affected  or  acted  on ; 
as,  to  e  pose  one's  self  to  violent  heat. 
• — 4.  To  lay  open  to  attack,  by  any 
means;  as,  to  &ipose  an  army  or  g;tr- 
rison.— 5.  To  make  liable;  to  subject; 
as,  to  e-tpose  one's  self  to  pain,  grief,  or 
toil;  to  expose  one's  self  to  insult. — (j. 
To  put  in  the  power  of;  as,  to  expose 
one's  self  to  the  seas. — 7.  To  lay  open 
to  censure,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 
A  fool  might  once  himself  aloiie  expote. 

8.  To  lay  open,  in  almost  any  manner ; 
as,  to  expose  one's  self  to  examination 
or  scrutiny. — 9.  To  put  in  danger.  The 
good  soldier  never  shrinks  from  expos- 
ing himself,  when  duty  requires  it. — 

10.  To  cast  out  to  chance;  to  place 
abro-id,  or  in  a  situation  unprotected. 
Some  nations  e-tpose  their  children. — 

11.  To  lay  open;  to  make  public.     Be 
careful  not  unnecessarily  to  expose  the 
faults  of  a  neighbour. — 12.  To  offer ;  to 
place  in  a  situation  to  invite  purchasers ; 
as,  to  expose  goods  to  sale. — 13.  To 
offer  to  inspection;  as,  to  expose  paint- 
ings in  a  gallery. 

EXPOSE',  n.  (expoza.)  [Fr.J  Exposi- 
tion; recital  of  facts  or  reasons  for  ex- 
planation :  a  useless  word. 

EXPOSED, pp.  Laid  open;  laid  bare; 
uncovered;  unprotected;  made  liable 
to  attack  ;  offered  for  sale ;  disclosed ; 
made  public ;  offered  to  view. 

EXPOSEDNESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
exposed,  open  to  attack,  or  unpro- 
tected ;  as,  an  ejrposedness  to  sin  or 
temptation. 

EXPOSEK,  n,     One  who  exposes. 

EXPOSING,  ppr.  Lying  or  laying  open ; 
making  bare;  putting  in  danger;  dis- 
closing; placing  in  any  situation  with- 
out protection ;  offering  to  inspection 
or  to  sale. 

EXPOSITION,  n.  A  laying  open ;  a 
setting  to  public  view. — 2.  A  situation 
in  which  a  thing  is  exposed  or  laid 
open,  or  in  which  it  has  an  unobstructed 
view,  or  in  which  a  free  passage  to  it 
is  open ;  as,  a  house  has  an  easterly  ex- 
position, an  exposition  to  the  south  or 
to  a  southern  prospect.  The  exposi- 
tion gives  a  free  access  to  the  air  or  to 
the  sun's  rays. — 3.  Explanation;  inter- 
pretation ;  a  laying  open  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  an  author,  or  of  any  pass- 
age in  a  writing. — 4.  An  exhibition,  as 
of  art  and  manufacture. 

EXPOSITIVE,  a.  Explanatory. 

EXPOSITOR,  «.  [L.]  One  who  ex- 
pounds or  explains;  an  interpreter. — 
2.  A  dictionary  or  vocabulary  which 
explains  words. — 3.  An  exposition  of 
the  scriptures. 

EXPOS'lTOH Y,  a.  Serving  to  explain ; 
tending  to  illustrate. 

Ex  post  facto.  [L.]  In  law,  done  after 
another  thing.  An  estate  granted  may 
be  made  good  by  matter,  ex  post  facto, 
which  was  not  good  at  first. — An  ex 
post  facto  law,  in  criminal  cases,  con- 
sists in  declaring  an  act  penal  or  crim- 
inal, which  was  not  prnal  when  done; 
or  in  raising  the  grade  of  an  offence, 
making  it  greater  than  it  was  when 
committed,  or  increasing  the  punish- 
ment after  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fence; or  in  altering  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  allow  difference  or  less 
evidence  to  convict  the  offender,  than 
was  required  when  the  offence  was 
committed. — An  ex  post  facto  law  is 
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one  that  renders  an  act  punishable  in 
a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punish- 
able at  the  time  it  was  committed. — 
This  definition  is  distinguished  for  its 
comprehensive  brevity  and  precision. 
In  a  free  government,  no  person  can 
be  subjected  to  punishment  by  an  ex 
post  facto  law. 

EXPOSTULATE,  v.  i.  [L.  expostulo, 
ex  and  postulo,  to  require,  probably 
from  the  root  of  posco.]  To  reason 
earnestly  with  a  person,  on  some  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  representing 
the  wrong  he  has  done  or  intends,  and 
urging  him  to  desist,  or  to  make  re- 
dress; followed  by  with. 

The  emperor's  ambassador  expottulated 
with  the  king,  that  he  had  broken  the  league 
with  the  emperor.  Hay  ward. 

EXPOS'TULATE.-t- v.  t.  To  discuss; 
to  examine. 

EXPOSTULATING,  ppr.  Reasoning 
or  urging  arguments  against  any  im- 
proper conduct. 

EXPOSTULATION,  n.  Reasoning 
with  a  person  in  opposition  to  his  con- 
duct; the  act  of  pressing  on  a  person 
reasons  or  arguments  against  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  and  in  some 
cases  demanding  redress  or  urging  re- 
formation.— 2.  In  rhet.,  an  address  con- 
taining expostulation. 

EXPOS'TULATOR,  n.  One  who  ex- 
postulates. 

EXPOS'TULATORY,  a.  Containing 
expostulation ;  as,  an  exposttdatory  ad- 
dress or  debate 

EXPO'SURE,  n.  («  as  z.)  [from  ex- 
pose.'] The  act  of  exposing  or  laying 
open. — 2.  The  state  of  being  laid  open 
to  view,  to  danger  or  to  any  inconve- 
nience ;  as,  exposure  to  observation ; 
exposure  to  cold,  or  to  the  air ;  expo- 
sure to  censure. — 3.  The  situation  of  a 
place  in  regard  to  points  of  the  compass, 
or  to  a  free  access  of  air  or  light.  We 
say,  a  building  or  a  garden  or  a  wall 
has  a  northern  or  a  southern  exposure. 
We  speak  of  its  exposure  or  exposition 
to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  to  the  ac- 
cess of  light. 

EXPOUND',  v.  t.  [L.  expono  ;  ex  and 
pono,  to  set.]  1.  To  explain:  to  lay 
open  the  meaning;  to  clear  of  obscu 
rity;  to  interpret;  as,  to  expound  a 
text  of  scripture;  to  expound  a  law. — 
2.  To  lay  open  ;  to  examine;  as,  to  ex- 
pound the  pocket.  [Not  us.] 

EXPOUND'ED,  pp.  Explained;  laid 
open;  interpreted. 

EXPOUND'ER,  n.  An  explainer;  one 
who  interprets  or  explains  the  meaning. 

EXPOUND'ING.jw.  Explaining;  lay- 
ing open;  making  clear  to  the  under- 
standing; interpreting. 

EX-PRE'FE€T,  n.  A  prefect  out  of 
office;  one  who  has  been  a  prefect  and 
is  displaced. 

EX-PRES'IDENT,  n.  One  who  has 
been  a  president,  but  is  no  longer  in 
the  office. 

EXPRESS',  v.  t.  [Sp.  expresar;  L.  ex- 
pressum,  exprimo  ;  ex  and  preino,  to 
press.  See  PRESS.]  1.  To  press  or 
squeeze  out;  to  force  out  by  pressure; 
as,  to  express  the  juice  of  grapes  or  of 
apples. — 2.  To  utter ;  to  declare  in 
words;  to  speak.  He  expressed  his 
ideas  or  his  meaning  with  precision. 
His  views  were  expressed  in  very  in- 
telligible terms. — 3.  To  write  or  en- 
grave ;  to  represent  in  written  words 
or  language.  The  covenants  in  the 
deed  are  well  expressed. — 4.  To  repre- 
sent; to  exhibit  by  copy  or  resem- 
blance. 


So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  nnd  dams 
express.  Dryden. 

5.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation 
or  the  imitative  arts ;  to  form  a  like- 
ness; as  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form. 
Smith. 

6.  To  show  or  make  known ;  to  indi- 
cate.    A  downcast  eye  or  look  may  ex- 
press humility,  shame,  or  guilt. — 7.  To 
denote ;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men,  who  are 
expressed  by  their  names ;  Num.  i. 
8.  To  extort;  to  elicit.  [Lit.  us.] 
EXPRESS',  a.  Plain ;  clear ;  expressed ; 
direct;  not  ambiguous.  We  are  inform- 
ed in  express  terms  or  words.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  are  express. — 2. 
Given  in  direct  terms;  not  implied  or 
left  to  inference.  This  is  the  express  cov- 
enant or  agreement.  We  have  his  ex- 
press consent.  We  have  an  express  law 
on  the  subject.  Express  warranty ;  ex- 
press malice. — 3.  Copied ;  resembling  ; 
bearing  an  exact  representation. 

His  face  express.  Milton. 

4.  Intended  or  sent  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  on  a  particular  errand ;  as, 
to  send  a  messenger  express. 

EXPRESS',  n.  A  messenger  sent  on  a 
particular  errand  or  occasion;  usually, 
a  courier  sent  to  communicate  infor- 
mation of  an  important  event,  or  to 
deliver  important  despatches.  It  is 
applied  also  to  boats  or  vessels  sent  to 
convey  important  information. — 2.  A 

message    sent 3."\"  A   declaration  in 

plain  terms. 

EXPRESSED,  pp.  Squeezed  or  forced 
out,  as,  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in 
words ;  set  down  in  writing  or  letters ; 
declared ;  represented ;  shown Ex- 
pressed oils  in  chem.,  are  those  which 
are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
pressing.  They  are  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  animal  and  essen- 
tial oils,  which  last  are,  for  the  most 
part,  obtained  by  distillation. 

EXPRESS'IBLE,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
pressed ;  that  may  be  uttered,  declared, 
shown,  or  represented. — 2.  That  may 
be  squeezed  out. 

EXPRESS'ING,  ppr.  Forcing  out  by 
pressure;  uttering;  declaring;  show- 
ing ;  representing. 

EXPRESSION,  n.  The  act  of  express- 
ing ;  the  act  of  forcing  out  by  pressure, 
as  juices  and  oils  from  plants. — 2.  The 
act  of  uttering,  declaring,  or  repre- 
senting ;  utterance ;  declaration ;  repre- 
sentation; as,  an  expression  of  the 
public  will. — 3.  A  phrase,  or  mode  of 
speech;  as,  an  old  expression;  an  odd 
expression. — 4.  In  rhet.,  elocution  ;  dic- 
tion ;  the  peculiar  manner  of  utterance, 
suited  to  the  subject  and  sentiment. 

No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of 
the  nameless  and  ever-varying  shades  of  ex- 
pression which  real  pathos  gives  to  the  voice. 
Porter's  Analysis. 

5.  In  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  re- 
presentation of  the  subject;  as,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye,  of  the  countenance, 
or  of  a  particular  action  or  passion. — 
G.  In  music,  the  tone,  grace,  or  modu- 
lation of  vuice  or  sound  suited  to  any 
particular  subject;  that  manner  which 
gives  life  and  reality  to  ideas  and  sen- 
timents.— 7.  Theatrical  expression  is  a 
distinct,  sonorous,  and  pleasing  pro- 
nunciation, accompanied  with   action 
suited  to  the  subject.— 8.  In  alge.,  any 
algebraic    quantity,   simple  or    com- 
pound, as  3iz,  9*!  +  7y,  v  4a  +  i,  &c. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  function. 
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EXPRESSIONLESS,  a.  Destitute  of 
expression. 

EXPRESS'IVE,  a.  Serving  to  express; 
serving  to  utter  or  represent;  follow- 
ed by  of.  He  sent  a  letter  couched  in 
terms  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes. 
Tickfi. 

2.  Representing  with  force;  emphati- 
cal.  These  words  are  very  expressive. 
— 3.  Showing ;  representing ;  as,  an  ex- 
pressive sign. 

EXPRESS'IVELY,  adv.  In  an  expres- 
sive manner;  clearly;  fully;  with  a 
clear  representation. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  expressive;  the  power  of  ex- 
pression or  representation  by  words. — 
2.  The  power  or  force  of  representa- 
tion ;  the  quality  of  presenting  a  sub- 
ject strongly  to  the  senses  or  to  the 
mind;  as,  the  expressiveness  of  the  eye, 
or  of  the  features,  or  of  sounds. 

Expressivo,  espressivo.  [It.]  With  ex- 
pression. 

EXPRESS'LY,  adv.  In  direct  terms; 
plainly. 

EXPRESS'NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  express. 

EXPRESS'URE,  n.  Expression  ;  utter- 
ance ;  representation ;  mark  ;  impres- 
sion. [Lit.  us.] 

EX'PROBRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exprobro;  ex 
and  probrum,  deformity,  a  shameful 
act.]  To  upbraid ;  to  censure  as  re- 
proachful; to  blame;  to  condemn. 

EXPROBRA'TION,  «.  The  act  of 
charging  or  censuring  reproachfully  ; 
reproachful  accusation;  the  act  of  up- 
braiding. 

No  need  such  boasts,  or  erprobrations  false 
Of  cowardice.  Philips. 

EXPRGBRATIVE,  a.  Upbraiding; 
expressing  reproach. 

Ex  professo.  [L.]  Professedly  ;  by  pro- 
fession. 

EXPROPRIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  and  pro- 
prius,  own.]  To  disengage  from  ap- 
propriation ;  to  hold  no  longer  as  one's 
own  ;  to  give  up  a  claim  to  exclusive 
property. 

EXPROPRIATION,  n.  The  act  of 
discarding  appropriation,  or  declining 
to  hold  as  one's  own  ;  the  surrender  of 
a  claim  to  exclusive  property. 

EXPUGN,  v.  t.  (expu'ne.)  [It.expugno; 
ex  and  pugno,  to  fight.]  To  conquer ; 
to  take  by  assault. 

EXPUGNABLE,  a.  That  may  be  forc- 
ed. 

EXPOGNA'TION,  n.  Conquest;  the 
act  of  taking  by  assault. 

EXPUGNER,  n.  One  who  subdues. 

EXPULSE,  v.  t.  (expuls'.)  [Fr.  expul- 
ser,  from  L.  expulsus,  expello,  ex  and 
pello,  to  drive.]  To  drive  out ;  to  ex- 
pel. [Lit.  MS.] 

EXPUL'SION,  n.  The  act  of  driving 
out  or  expelling  ;  a  driving  away  by 
violence ;  as,  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  from  Athens,  or  of  Adam  from 
paradise — 2.  The  state  of  being  driven 
out  or  away. 

EXPUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
driving  out  or  away ;  serving  to  expel. 

EXPUNC'TION,  71.  [See.  EXPUNGE.] 
The  act  of  expunging  ;  the  act  of  blot  - 
ting  out  or  erasing. 

EXPUNGE,  v.  t.  [L.  expungo  ,  ex  and 
pungo,  to  thrust,  to  prick.]  1.  To  blot 
out,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  rub  out ;  to 
efface,  as  words ;  to  obliterate.  We 
expunge  single  words  or  whole  lines 
or  sentences.— 2.  To  efface;  to  strike 
out;  to  wipe  out  or  destroy  ;  to  anni- 
hilate; as,  to  expunge  an  offence. 


EXSCR1BE 


EXTEMPORALLY 


EXTENDED 


Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent 
parts.  Pope. 

EXPUN'GED,  pp.  Blotted  out ;  oblit- 
erated; destroyed. 

EXPUNG'ING,  ppr.  Blotting  out ;  er- 
asing ;  effacing ;  destroying. 

EXPUR'GATE,  v.  t.  ft.  expurgo ;  ex 
and  purgo,  to  cleanse.]  To  purge ;  to 
cleanse  ;  to  purify  from  any  thing  noxi- 
ous, offensive,  or  erroneous. 

EXPURG'ATED,  pp.  Purged;  cleans- 
ed :  purified. 

EXPURG'ATING,  pfr.  Purging ; 
cleansing ;  purifying. 

EXPURGA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purg- 
ing or  cleansing;  evacuation. — 2.  A 
cleansing  ;  purification  from  any  thing 
noxious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous. 

EXPURG'ATOR,  ».  One  who  expur- 
gates or  purifies. 

EXPDRGATO'RIOUS,  a.  That  ex- 
purgates, or  expunges. 

EXPUR'GATORY,  a.  Cleansing ; 
purifying  ;  serving  to  purify  from  any 
thing  noxious  or  erroneous ;  as,  the 
expurgatory  index  of  the  Romanists, 
which  directs  the  suppression  or  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  certain  books  deemed 
hostile  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
Expurgatory  animadversions.  Brown. 

EXPURGE.f  v.  t.  (expurj'.)  [L.  ex- 
purgo.'] To  purge  away. 

EXQUIRE,t  v.  t.  [L.  exqviro.]  To 
search  into  or  out. 

EX'QUISITE,  a.  (s  as  z.)  [L.  exquisi- 
tus,  from  exquiro ;  ex  and  queero,  to 
seek.]  Literally,  sought  out  or  search- 
ed for  with  care;  whence,  choice; 
select.  Hence,  1.  Nice;  exact;  very 
excellent ;  complete  ;  as,  a  vase  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship. — 2.  Nice  ;  accur- 
ate ;  capable  of  nice  perception  ;  as,  ex- 
quisite sensibility — 3.  Nice ;  accurate  ; 
capable  of  nice  discrimination;  as,  ex- 
quisite judgment,  taste,  or  discernment. 
—4.  Being  in  the  highest  degree ;  ex- 
treme; as,  to  relish  pleasure  in  an  ex- 
quisite degree.  So  we  say,  exquisite 
pleasure  or  pain. 

The  most  exquisite  of  human  satisfactions 
flows  troiu  an  approving  conscience. 

J.  M.  Maton? 

5.  Very  sensibly  felt ;  as,  a  painful  and 
eiqiiisite  impression  on  the  nerves. 

EX'QTTISITE,  ».  A  fop;  a  coxcomb. 

EX'QUISITELY,  adv.  Nicely ;  accur- 
ately ;  with  great  perfection ;  as,  a  work 
exquisitely  finished ;  exquisitely  written. 
— 2.  With  keen  sensation  or  with  nice 
perception.  We  feel  pain  more  exqui- 
sitely when  nothing  diverts  our  atten- 
tion from  it. 

We  see  more  exqutfitrly  with  one  eye  shut. 
Bacon. 

EX'QUISITENESS,  n.  Nicety ;  exact- 
ness ;  accuracy  ;  completeness;  perfec- 
tion ;  as,  the  exquisiteness  of  workman- 
ship.— 2.  Keenness;  sharpness;  extre- 
mity; as,  the  exquisiteness  of  pain  or  grief. 

EXQUIS'ITIVE,t  a.  Curious;  eager  to 
discover. 

EXQUIS'ITIVELY,+  adv.  Curiously; 
minutely. 

EX-REPRESENT' ATI  VE,n.  One  who 
has  been  formerly  a  representative,  but 
is  no  longer  one. 

EXSANGUIN'ITY,  n.  Bloodlessness. 

EXSAN'GUIOTJS,  EXSANGUIN'E- 
OCS,  or  EXSAN'GCINOUS,  a.  [L. 
exsanguis;  ex  and  sanguis,  blood.] 
Destitute  of  blood,  or  rather  of  red 
blood,  as  an  animal. 

EXSCIND',  v.  t.  [L.  exscindo.]  To  cut 
off.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXS€RlBE,t  v.  t.  [  L.  exicribo.']  To 
copy :  to  transcribe. 


EX'SCRIPT.t  n.  A  copy;  a  transcript. 

EX-SEC'RETARY,  n.  One  who  has 
been  secretary,  but  is  no  longer  in 
office. 

EXSEC'TION,  «.  [L.  exsectio.]  A  cut- 
ting off,  or  a  cutting  out. 

EX-SEN' ATOR,  n.  One  who  has  been 
a  senator,  but  is  no  longer  one. 

EXSERT",       \  a.   [L.  exsero;   ex  and 

EXSERT'ED,)  sero.  See  EXERT.] 
Standing  out;  protruded  from  the  co- 
rol;  as,  stamens  exsert. 

A  small  portion  of  the  basal  edge  of  the 
shell  exserted.  Barnes. 

EXSERTTLE,  a.  That  may  be  thrust 
out  or  protruded. 

EXSIC'CANT,  a.  [See  EXSICCATE.] 
Drying;  evaporating  moisture;  having 
the  quality  of  drying. 

EX'SI€€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exsicco;  ex  and 
sicco,  to  dry.]  To  dry;  to  exhaust  or 
evaporate  moisture. 

EX'SI€€ATED,  pp.  Dried. 

EX'SieCATING,  ppr.  Drying;  eva- 
porating moisture. 

EXSI€€A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  drying;  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture; dryn  ess.  A  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  operation,  by  which  plants, 
chemical  preparations,  &c.  are  depriv- 
ed of  their  humidity.  This  is  done  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to  fire,  or  to 
dry  or  absorbent  substances. 

EXSIC'CATIVE,  a.  Tending  to  make 
dry. 

EXSPUI"TION,  n.  [L.  expuo  for  ex- 
spuo.]  A  discharge  of  saliva  by  spit- 
ting. 

EXSTIP'ULATE,  a.  [L.  ex  and  stipula, 
straw.]  In  hot.,  having  no  stipules. 

EXSUC'COUS.a.  [L.  exsuccus;  at  and 
succus,  juice.]  Destitute  of  juice;  dry. 

EXSUC'TION,  n.  [L.  exugo,  exsugo,  to 
suck  out;  sugo,  to  suck.]  The  act  of 
sucking  out. 

EXSUFFLA'TION,  n.  [L.  exandmffio, 
to  blow.]  1.  A  blowing  or  blast  from 
beneath.  [Lit.  us.]— 2.  A  kind  of  ex- 
orcism. 

EXSUF'FOLATE,+  a.  Contemptible 

EXSUS'CITATE.f  v.  t.  [L.  exsuscito.] 
To  rouse;  to  excite. 

EXSUSCITA'TION.f  n.  A  stirring 
up;  a  rousing. 

EX'TANCE.f  "•  [L.  extans.]  Outward 
existence. 

EX'TANCY,  n.  [L.  exstans,  eJtans, 
standing  out,  from  exsto ;  ex  and  sto,  to 
stand.]  1.  The  state  of  rising  above 
others. — 2.  Parts  rising  above  the  rest ; 
opposed  to  depression.  [Lit.  us.] 

EX'TANT,  a.  [L.  exstans,  extans,  su- 
pra.] 1.  Standing  out  or  above  any 
surface ;  protruded. 

That  part   of  the  teeth  which  is  extant 
above  the  gams.  Jt<it/. 

A  body  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and 
partly  extant.  Bentley. 

2.  In  being;  now  subsisting;  not  sup- 
pressed, destroyed,  or  lost.  A  part 
only  of  the  history  of  Livy,  and  of  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  is  now  extant.  So- 
crates wrote  much,  but  none  of  his 
writings  are  extant.  The  extant  works 
of  orators  and  philosophers 

EX'TASY,  EX'TATIC.  &e  ECSTASY, 
ECSTATIC. 

EXTEM'PORAL,  a.  [L.  extempuralis ; 
ex  and  tempus,  time.]  1.  Made  or  ut- 
tered at  the  moment,  without  preme- 
ditation ;  as,  an  extemporal  discourse. 
• — 2.  Speaking  without  premeditation. 
Instead  of  this  word,  extemporaneous 
and  extemporary  are  now  used. 

EXTEM'P  ORALLY,  adv.  Without 
premeditation. 
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EXTEMPORA'NEAN.f  «•  See  EX- 
TEMPORANEOUS. 

EXTEMPORA'NEOUS,  a.  [L.  extern- 
poraneus;  ex  and  tempus,  time.]  Com- 
posed, performed,  or  uttered  at  the 
time  the  subject  occurs,  without  pre- 
vious study ;  unpremeditated  ;  as,  an 
ertemporaneous  address;  an  extempn- 
raneous  production ;  an  extemporaneous 
prescription. 

EXTEMPOR  A'NEOUSLY,  ado.  With- 
out  previous  study. 

EXTEMPORA'NEOUSNESS,  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unpremeditated. 

EXTEM'PORARILY,  adv.  Without 
previous  study. 

EXTEMTORARY,  a.  [L.  «  and  tem- 
porarius,  from  tempus,  time.]  Com- 
posed, performed,  or  uttered  without 
previous  study  or  preparation.  [See 
EXTEMPORANEOUS.] 

EXTEM'PORE,  adv.  (extem'pory.)  L. 
abl.]  1.  Without  previous  study  or 
meditation ;  without  preparation  ;  sud- 
denly ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  extempore. 
— 2.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective,  impro- 
perly, at  least  without  necessity;  as, 
an  eitempore  dissertation. 

EXTEM'PORINESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unpremeditated ;  the  state  of 
being  composed,  performed  or  uttered 
without  previous  study. 

EXTEM'PORIZE,  v.  i.  To  speak  ex- 
tempore; to  speak  without  previous 
study  or  preparation.  To  extemporize 
well  requires  a  ready  mind  well  fur- 
nished with  knowledge. — 2.  To  dis- 
course without  notes  or  written  com- 
position. 

EXTEM'PORIZER,n.  One  who  speaks 
without  previous  study,  or  without 
written  composition. 

EXTEM'PORIZING,  ppr.  Speaking 
without  previous  study  or  preparation 
by  writing. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more 
out  of  its  element  than  in  the  pulpit.  Soul  ft . 

EXTEND',  v.  t.  [L.  extendo;  ex  and 
tendo,  from  Gr.  TH>»,  L.  teneo;  Fr.  et- 
endre;  W.  estyn,  from  tynu,  to  pull,  or 
tyn,  a  pull,  a  stretch.]  1.  To  stretch 
in  any  direction;  to  carry  forward,  or 
continue  in  length,  as  a  line;  to  spread 
in  breadth ;  to  expand  or  dilate  in  size. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to 
length  and  breadth.  We  extend  lines 
in  surveying;  we  extend  roads,  limits, 
bounds ;  we  extend  metal  plates  by 
hammering — 2.  To  stretch;  to  reach 
forth  ;  as,  to  extend  the  arm  or  hand. 
— 3.  To  spread;  to  expand;  to  enlarge; 
to  widen;  as,  to  extend  the  capacities 
or  intellectual  powers  ;  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  usefulness;  to  extend  com- 
merce.— 4.  To  continue;  to  prolong; 
as,  to  extend  the  time  of  payment ;  to 
eJiend  the  season  of  trial 5.  To  com- 
municate ;  to  bestow  on ;  to  use  or  ex- 
ercise toward. 

He  hath  extended  mercy  to  me  before  the 
king  ;   Ezra  vii. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  yield  or  give. 

1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river 
Is.  Kvi. 

7.  In  law,  to  value  lands  taken  by  a 
writ  of  extent  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ; 
or  to  levy  on  lands,  as  an  execution. 

EXTEND',  v.  i.  To  stretch;  to  reach; 
to  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth. 
How  far  will  your  argument  or  pro- 
position extend?  Let  our  charities  ex- 
tend to  the  heathen. 

EXTEND'ANT,  ppr.  In  her.,  the 
same  as  displayed. 

EXTEND'ED,  pp.  Stretched;  spread; 
expanded ;  enlarged  ;  bestowed  on ; 


EXTENT 


EXTERMINATE 


EXTINCTION 


communicated ;  valued  under  a  writ  of 
extendi  facias;  levied. 

EXTEND'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which 
extends  or  stretches. 

EXTENDABLE,  a.  Capable  of  being 
extended;  that  may  be  stretched,  ex- 
tended, enlarged,  widened,  or  expand- 
ed.— 2.  That  may  be  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  and  valued. 

EXTEND'ING,ppr. Stretching;  reach- 
ing ;  continuing  in  length ;  spreading ; 
enlarging ;  valuing. 

EXTEND'LESSNESS,t  n.  Unlimited 
extension. 

EXTENSIBILITY,  n.  [from  extensi- 
ble.'] The  capacity  of  being  extended 
or  of  suffering  extension ;  as,  the  ex- 
tensibility of  a  fibre ;  or  of  a  plate  of 
metal. 

EXTENSIBLE,  a.  [from  L.  extensus.} 
That  may  be  extended ;  capable  of 
being  stretched  in  length  or  breadth  ; 
susceptible  of  enlargement. 

EXTENS'IBLENESS,  n.  Extensibility, 
— which  see. 

EXTENS'ILE,  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended. 

EXTENSION,  n.  [L.  extensio.}  1.  The 
act  of  extending ;  a  stretching. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  extended;  enlargement 
in  breadth  or  continuation  of  length. — 
3.  In  philosophy,  that  property  of  a 
body  by  which  it  occupies  a  portion  of 
space. — Extension  is  an  essential  as 
well  as  a  general  property  of  matter, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  matter,  however  minute  may 
be  the  particle,  without  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  its  having  a  certain 
bulk,  and  occupying  a  certain  quantity 
of  space.  Every  body,  however  small, 
must  have  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness; that  is,  it  must  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  extension. — Figure  or  form  is 
the  result  of  extension,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  that  a  body  has  length, 
oreadth,  and  thickness,  without  its 
having  some  kind  of  figure,  however 
irregular. 

EXTEN'SIONAL.f   a.   Having  great 

EXTENS'IVE,  a.  Wide;  large;  having 
great  enlargement  or  extent;  as,  an 
extensive  farm ;  an  extensive  field ;  an 
extensive  lake ;  an  extensive  sphere  of 
operations  ;  extensive  benevolence. — 
2.+  That  may  be  extended. 
EXTENS'IVELY,  adv.  Widely ;  large- 
ly; to  a  great  extent;  as,  a  story  is 
extensively  circulated. 
EXTENS'IVENESS,  n.  Wideness ; 
largeness ;  extent ;  as,  the  extensiveness 
of  the  ocean. — 2.  Extent;  diffusive- 
ness; as,  the  extensiveness  of  a  man's 
charities  or  benevolence. — 3.  Capacity 
of  being  extended.  [Lit.  us.} 
EXTENS'OR,  n.  In  anal.,  a  muscle 
which  serves  to  extend  or  straighten 
any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a 
finger ;  opposed  to  flea-or. 
EXTENT',  a.  Extended. 
EXTENT',  n.  [L.  extenliis.  It  is  fre- 
quently accented  on  the  first  syllable.] 
1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is 
extended;  hence,  compass;  bulk ;  size ; 
as,  a  great  extent  of  country,  or  of 
body. — 2.  Length;  as,  an  extent  of  line. 
— 3.  Communication;  distribution. 

The  extent  of  equal  j  ustke.  Shak. 

4.  In  law,  a  writ  of  execution  or  ex- 
tendi  facias,  commanding  a  sheriff  to 
value  the  lands  of  a  debtor  j  or  tutent 
is  the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  commissioner 
in  making  the  valuation.  Extent  is  the 
name  given  to  the  ancient  census,  or 
general  valuation  put  upon  all  the  lands 


in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  proportion  of  public  sub- 
sidies or  taxes  exigible  from  them,  as 
well  as  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
the  casualties  due  to  the  superior. 

EXTEN'UATE,  v.  t.  [L.  extenuo;  ex 
and  tenuo,  to  make  thin;  Sp.  extenuar; 
It.  stenuare.  See  THIN.]  1.  To  make 
thin,  lean,  or  slender.  Sickness  ex- 
tenuates the  body. — 2.  To  lessen  ;  to 
diminish;  as,  a  crime  or  guilt. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime. 

Drydfn. 

3.  To  lessen  in  representation  ;  to  pal- 
liate ;  opposed  to  aggravate. — 4.  To 
lessen  or  diminish  in  honour.  [Lit.  us.} 
— 5.  To  make  thin  or  rare  ;  opposed  to 
condense.  [Lit.  us.'] 

EXTEN'UATE,f  a.  Thin ;  slender. 

EXTEN'UATED,  pp.  Made  thin,  lean, 
or  slender ;  made  smaller ;  lessened ; 
diminished ;  palliated ;  made  rare. 

EXTEN'IJATING,  ppr.  Making  thin 
or  slender  ;  lessening ;  diminishing  ; 
palliating ;  making  rare. 

EXTENUA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing thin  ;  the  process  of  growing  thin 
or  lean ;  the  losing  of  flesh. — 2.  The 
act  of  representing  any  thing  less 
wrong,  iaulty,  or  criminal  than  it  is  in 
fact ;  palliation ;  opposed  to  aggrava- 
tion ;  as,  the  extenuation  of  faults,  in- 
juries, or  crimes. — 3.  Mitigation;  alle- 
viation ;  as,  the  extenuation  of  punish- 
ment. [Not  common.} 

EXTEN'UATORY,  a.  Palliative. 

EXTE'RIOR,  a.  [L.  from  exterus,  for- 
eign ;  Fr.  exterieur.}  1.  External ; 
outward ;  applied  to  the  outside  or 
outer  surface  of  a  body,  and  opposed 
to  interior.  We  speak  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  surfaces  of  a  concavo- 
convex  lens. — 2.  External ;  on  the  out- 
side, with  reference  to  a  person ;  ex- 
trinsic. We  speak  of  an  object  exte- 
rior to  a  man,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  within  or  in  his  mind. — 3.  Foreign  ; 
relating  to  foreign  nations  ;  as,  the  ex- 
terior relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 
— Exterior  angles,  in  geom.,  are  those 
which  are  made  by  producing  the  sides 
of  a  figure.  Thus,  CBD 
is  the  exterior  angle  of 
the  triangle  ABC.  In 
parallel  lines,  exterior 
angles  are  those  which 
p  are  made  by  the  parallels 
and  a  line  cutting  them, 
and  which  lie  without  the  parallels,  in 
distinction  from  interior  angles  which 
arewithin  the  parallels. 

A  G/B  Thus>  if  A  B  and  C  D 

-f- —  be  parallel  lines,  and 

/  E  Fa  line  cutting  them, 

/ E  G  B  and  D  H  F  are 

C/H-  '  exterior  angles,  as  also 

E  G  A  and  C  H  F. 

EXTE'RIOR,  n.  The  outward  surface; 
that  which  is  external. — 2.  Outward 
or  visible  deportment;  appearance. 

EXTERIOR'ITY,  n.  Surface;  super- 
ficies. 

EXTE'RIORLY,  adv.  Outwardly  ;  ex- 
ternally. [An  ill-formed  word.} 

EXTE'RIORS,  n.  plur.  The  outward 
parts  of  a  thing. — 2.  Outward  or  ex- 
ternal deportment,  or  forms  and  cere- 
monies ;  visible  acts ;  as,  the  exteriors 
of  religion. 

EXTERMINATE,  v.  t.  [L.  extermino; 
ex  and  terminus,  limit.]  Literally,  to 
drive  from  within  the  limits  or  bor- 
ders. Hence, — 1.  To  destroy  utterly  ; 
to  drive  away  ;  to  extirpate ;  as,  to 
exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe,  or  a  na- 
tion ;  to  exterminate  inhabitants  or  a 
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race  of  men.- — 2.  To  eradicate ;  to  root 
out ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  exterminate 
error,  heresy,  infidelity,  or  atheism;  to 
exterminate  vice. — 3.  To  root  out,  as 
plants ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  extermin- 
ate weeds. — 4.  In  alge.,  to  take  away  ; 
as,  to  exterminate  surds  or  unknown 
quantities. 

EXTERMINATED,  pp.Ut'terly  driven 
away  or  destroyed;  eradicated;  ex- 
tirpated. 

EXTERMINATING,  ppr.  Driving 
away  or  totally  destroying;  eradicat- 
ing; extirpating. 

EXTERMINATION,  n.  The  act  of 
exterminating  ;  total  expulsion  or  de- 
struction ;  eradication  ;  extirpation  ; 
excision ;  as,  the  extermination  of  in- 
habitants or  tribes,  of  error,  or  vice, 
or  of  weeds  from  a  field. — 2.  In  alge., 
a  taking  away ;  as  the  extermination  oi 
unknown  quantities  in  equations. 

EXTERM'INATOR,  n.  He  or  that 
which  exterminates. 

EXTERMINATORY,  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  exterminate. 

EXTERM'INE,f  v.  t.  To  exterminate. 

EXTERN',  a.  [L.  externus.}  1.  Exter- 
nal ;  outward  ;  visible. — 2.  Without 
itself ;  not  inherent ;  not  intrinsic. 
[Lit.  us.} 

EXTERN' AL,  a.  [Lat.  externus.}  1. 
Outward  ;  exterior  ;  as,  the  external 
surface  of  a  body ;  opposed  to  internal. 
— 2.  Outward ;  not  intrinsic ;  not 
being  within;  as,  external  objects;  ex 
ternal  causes  or  effects. — 3.  Exterior ; 
visible ;  apparent ;  as,  external  deport- 
ment.— 4.  Foreign;  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  foreign  nations ;  as,  ex- 
ternal trade  or  commerce  ;  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

EXTERNAL'ITY,  n.  External  percep- 
tion. 

EXTERN' ALLY,  adv.  Outwardly ;  on 
the  outside. — 2.  In  appearance  ;  visi- 
bly. 

EXTERN' ALS,  n.  plur.  The  outward 
parts ;  exterior  form. 

Adam  was  no  less  glorious  in  his  exter- 
nals ;  he  had  a  beautiful  body,  as  well  as  an 
immortal  soul.  Svutli. 

2.  Outward  rites  and  ceremonies ;  visi- 
ble forms ;  as,  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion. 

EXTERRA'NEOUS,  a.  [Lat.  exter- 
raneus  ;  ex  and  terra,  a  land.]  For- 
eign; belonging  to  or  coming  from 
abroad. 

EXTER'SION,  n.  [L.  extersio,  from  ex- 
tergeo;  ex  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.]  The 
act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

EXTIL',  v.  i.  [L.  extillo;  ex  and  stillo, 
to  drop.]  To  drop  or  distil  from. 

EXTILLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
tilling from,  or  falling  from  in  drops. 

EXTILL'ED,  pp.  Distilled. 

EXTIM'ULATE.r     See  STIMULATE. 

EXTIMULA'TION.  See  STIMULA- 
TION. 

EXTINCT',  a.  [L.  extinctus.  See  Ex- 
TiNOUisn.]  1. Extinguished ;  putoxit; 
quenched;  as,  fire,  light,  or  a  lamp  is 
extinct. — 2.  Being  at  an  end;  having  no 
survivor ;  as,  a  family  or  race  is  ex- 
tinct.— 3.  Being  at  an  -  end  ;•  having 
ceased.  The  enmity  between  the  fa- 
milies is  extinct. 

My  days  are  extinct  ;  Job  xvii. 
4.  Being  at  an  end,  by  abolition  or  dis- 
use ;  having  no  force ;  as,  the  law  is 
extinct. 

EXTINCT',  v.  t.  To  put  out ;  to  de- 
stroy. [Improper.} 

EXTINC'TION,  n.  [L.  extinctio.     See 


EXTINGUISH.]  1.  The  act  of  puttin 
out  or  destroymg  light  or  fire,  b 
quenching,  suffocation,  or  otherwise 

V8.  e  of  beinS  extinguished 
quenched,  or  suffocated;  as,  the  ex 
tinctwn  of  fire  or  of  a  candle  — -3  De 
struction;  excision;  as,  the  extinction 
of  nations.— 4.  Destruction;  suppres 
sion;  a  putting  an  end  to;  as,  the  ex 
tmction  of  life,  or  of  a  family  ;  the  ex 
the  ex"in  -feuds'  Jeal?usies,  or  enmity 

ExVl^GUISH^^'r^.  extinguo;  ex 
and  stingo,  stmguo,  or  the  latter  mav 
be  a  contraction;  Gr.  ,„<«,  for  „  J 
to  prick  that  is,  to  thrust;  or  more 
directly  from  tingo,  to  dip,  to  stain- 
both  probably  allied  to  tango,  for  tago 
to  touch.]  i.  To  put  out ;  to  quench  • 
to  suffocate;  to  destroy  as,  to  ex' 
tinguith  fire  or  flame.-sf  To  destroy  - 
to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  extinguish  love 
ed  in  the  breast ;  to  extinguish 
desire  or  hope;  to  extinguish  a  claim 
or  title— a  To  cloud  or  obscure  b 
superior  splendour._4.  To  put  an  end 

tO-       hv      MTili-tn        ,-.„  1-    I       .. 


E-  "•  That  «»»be 

EXTIN'r'  ilSR     °r  ^Pressed 

JGUISHED,      pp.      put    ont. 

stroyed         "^    "WP^^;    *.-' 
EXTIN'GUISHER,   „.      He   or    that 
which  extinguishes.-2.  A  hollow  conl 

ca 


2XTOL',  v.  t  [L  extolio^ex  and      II 
to  raise;  Heb.  and  Ch.  '•,'-•,  natal.}  To 
ra,se  in  words  or  eulogy     to  praise 
to  exalt  in  commendation  ;  to  magnify 

^ffiwsaSS 

to  eztol  the  rich  and  despise  the  poor 

Extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the   heavens 
by  his  name  Jah  ;  Ps.  Ixrffl 

EXT.OL;LED,  „,.   Exalted  ,„  com- 

icndcition  ,  praised  ;  Tnairnifipd 
FYTOT'T  P  D    "*""-u  j   i"«*siiiueu. 

ma™fiLes^rais?rn:r±g^aer  °r 
EXTOL'LING.ppr.  Praising;  exalting 
by^praise  or  commendation;  magnify? 

EvfTORS^IVE,  a.  [See  EXTORT.]  Ser- 


g,s 

'  GUISHING'.«»-- 


fc^wA™^  of  fire  or  flame';  of  < 
cord  enmity,  or  jealousy;  or  of  love  o 

D±»a-       b°Htion  ;  "^ncatln 
D 


-  ncan 

laws  of  Christian  church  DO 
•nay  not  be  altere 


3.  Extinction  ;  a  putting  an  end  to  " 
a  coming  to  an  end;  termination's 
the  exhnguuhment  of  a  race  or  tribe 
-4.  Ine  putting  an  end  to  a  right  or 
estate,  by  consolidation  or  union 

If  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to^ 
life,  remamder  to  S.  and  his  heirs,  and  I 
release  to  A.;  this  release  operates  as 
e'tmguMment  of  my  right  to  the  revers 


EXTIR'PATE,  „.  <.  [L.  extirpo;  ex  and. 

byTherr°0t;]     V  T°  PU"  «XS* 
t>y  the  roots  ;  to  root  out  •  to  eraHi 

£}•'*•  Destroy  totalty;  ££  ^t'- 

field      2  T  °r  "?      "S  Plants  fr°™  a 
eld—  2.  To  eradicate;  to  root  out-  to 
destroy  wholly  ;  as,  to  extirpate  er'ror 
or  heresy;  to  extirpate  a  sect.la  In 
CUt  out  '  to  cut  °ff;  to  eaToutl 
>«<«  a  wen. 


ma  'hIVELT'^-  I"  an  extorsive 

manner  ;  by  extorsion. 
EXTORT,  „.,.   [L.  extortus,  from  ex- 

Fwrest,  from  ;  "  a"d  *%£, 

V        eztorO"er-]     1-  To  draw 

or  wriy  T6  orKCOmpu'si<)n  5  to  "rest 
vmng  from  by  physical  force,  by 
menace  duress,  violence,  authority,  or 
by  any  illegal  means.  Conquerors  ex- 
^contributions  from  the  vanquish- 
ed, tyrannical  princes  extort  money 
from  heir  subjects;  officers  often  ex- 
tort illegal  fees  ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack.  A  promise 
extorted  by  duress  is  not  bindLg.™! 
T10!ence  or  oppression. 

n1'  T°  PraC"se  «tortion. 
D,    pp.    Drawn   from   bv 


- 

,  „.  One  who  extorts,  or 
practises  extortion 

EXTORT'ING,  ppr.  Wresting  from  by 
force  or  undue  exercise  of  power 
''P 


EXTIRPATION,  n.  The  act  of  root 
ing  out;  eradication;    excision     total 

weSedsCfr°om   hTnd  ^n    eztir.patl"^ 
-"•'  principles  from  the  heart;  the  «^ 


,.ox0rng; 
e  act  or  practice  of  wresting  any 
thing  from  a  person  by  force,  duress^ 
menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue 
exercise  of  power;  illegal  exaction^ 
illegal  compulsion  to  pay  money,  or  to 
do  some  other  act.  Extortion  is  an 
offence  punishable  at  common  law  —2 
Force  or  illegal  compulsion  by  which 

T,    mSf£  ^ken  frora  a  Person      In 
the  law  of  England,  extortion  is  usually 
applied  to  that  abuse  of  public  justice 
which  consists  in  the  unlawful  taking 
by  a  public  officer,  under  colour  of  hfs 
otnce,  of  any  money,  or  valuable  thine 
from  a  person,  where  none  is  legally 
^e'OT,  Yhf  e  less  than  the  sum  de- 
nanded  is  due,  or  where  the  sum  de- 
manded has  not  yet  become  due      But 
h£l   rt™*"'0™  °f  ^e  lav  nf  Scot- 
land, the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
offence  or  delict  of  compe  ling  one  by 
force  or  fear  to  execute  a  deed,  or  to 
perform  an  act,  or  to  contract  an  obli- 
gation which  of  his  own  inclination  he 
would  not  have  done 
EXTOR'TIONARY/a.  Practising  ex 
tortlon  ;  containing  extortion 

EXTOR'TIONER,  „.  One  who  prac 
tises  extortion. 

EXTOR'TIOUS,  a.   Oppressive;   vio- 
lent; unjust. 

EX'TRA.     A  Latin  preposition,  denot- 
ing beyond  or  excess;  as,  extra  work 
extra  pay,  work  or  pay  beyond  what  is 
usual  or  agreed  on.     In   composition 
it  generally  denotes  beyond,  without 
more    than,    further    than.  —  Extra 
charges,  or  extras,  are  supplementary  i 
charges,  as  at  boarding  schools,  &c. 
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,a.Iabot   a  term  applied 

to  a  peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  when  it 
arises  beside  the  leaf,  or  when  ™  is 
above  or  on  the  outside  of  the  axils,  as 
in  Anchusa  ttmpenieetu. 

,  lA€T/>  "'  '•  [L-  extraaus,  from 
exlraho;  ex  and  traho,  to  draw.  See 
DRAW  and  DRAG.  Fr.  extraire.]  1 
To  draw  out;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth  _ 
-.To  draw  out,  as  the  juices  or  essence 
of  a  substance,  by  distillation,  solution 
or  other  means;  as,  to  extract  spirit 
from  the  juice  of  the  cane;  to  extract 
salts  from  ashes.-3.  To  take  out;  to 
take  from. 

Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extrartei,  junton 

4.  To  take  out  or  select  a  part ;  to  take 
a  P^age  or  passages  from  a  book  or 

I  have  extracted  from  the  pamphlet  a  few 
notorious  falsehoods.  Sw!f, 

6.  In  a  general  sense,  to  draw  from  by 
any  means  or  operation 
X'TRA€T,  „.  That  which  is  extracted 
or  drawn  from  something.— 2  In  Hie 
rature,  a  passage  taken  from  a  book 
or  writing.  — 3.  In  phar.,  any  thing 
drawn  from  a  substance,  as  essences, 
tinctures,  &c.;    or  a  solution   of  the 
purer  parts  of  a  mixed  body  inspissated 
by  distJlation  or  evaporation,  nearly 
to  the  consistence  of  honey.     Any  sub- 
itance  obtained  by  digesting  vegetable 
substances  in  water  or  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  them  to  a  solid  consistence 
-4.  An  inspissated,  expressed,  or  ex- 
uded jmce—5.  In   them.,  a  peculiar 
principle  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of 
all  vegetable  extracts;  called  also  the 
extractive  principle. -6+  Extraction; 
descent.     In  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
term ^extract  signifies  either  the  proper 
written  evidence  or  warrant  on  which 
diligence  or  execution   on   a  judicial 
decree  may  issue ;  or  it  signifies  a  copy, 
authenticated  by  the  proper  officer,  of 
a  deed,  writing,  or  other   entry,  the 
principal  of  which  either  is  in  a  public 
record  or  a  transcript  of  which  taken 
from  the  principal,  lias  been  preserved 
in  a  public  record. 

EXT.RA€T  OF  LEAD.     A  term  ap- 
1'fl^  u^  '"Pure  acetate  of  lead 


<•• 
out  ""'  Drawn  or  taken 

EXTRA€T'ING,    ppr.    Drawing    or 
taking  out. 

ETX™Ae;TION,  ..  [L.  extractio.]  1. 
The  act  of  drawing  out:  as,  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  ;  the  extraction  of  a  bone 
or  an  arrow  from  the  body;  the  ex- 
traction of  a  fcetus  or  child  in  mid- 
wifery 2.  Descent;  lineage;  bi™h- 
derivation  of  persons  from  a  stock  o^ 
family.  Hence,  the  stock  or  family 
irom  winch  one  has  descended  We 
say,  a  man  is  of  a  noble  extraction.-^ 
In  phar.,  the  operation  of  drawing 
essences  tinctures,  &c.  from  a  sub- 
stance.-4  In  arith.  and  alue.,  the  ex- 
traetion  of  roots  is  the  operation  of 
finding  the  root  of  a  given  number  or 

°'  the  'nethod  or  rule  by' 
0  is  Performed.       ' 


EXTKA€T-IVE,n.  The  name  given  to 
a  supposed  product  of  vegetation  pre- 
sent in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  form 
ing  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  extract 
Its  existence,  as  a  distinct  product' 
however,  is  doubted.  ' 

EXTRA€T'OR,  „.  In  midwifery,  a  for- 


EXTRA-PAROCHIAL 


EXTRAVAGANTS 


EXTREMELY 


ceps  or  instrument  for  extracting  chil-  ! 
dren. — 2.  In  the  court  of  session,  the 
official  person  by  whom  the  extract  of 
a  decree  or  other  judicial  proceeding  is 
prepared  and  authenticated.  This, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  court. 

EXTRA-DI€'TIONARY,-t  a.  [L. 
extra  and  dictio.]  Consisting  not  in 
words,  but  in  realities. 

EXTRA'DOS,  n.  [L.  extra,  without, 
and  dorsum,  the  back.]  In  arch.,  the 
exterior  curve  of  an  arch ;  the  outer 
curve  of  a  voussoir.  [See  ARCH.] 

EXTRA-FOLIA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  extra, 
on  the  outside,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  In 
bot.,  applied  to  stipulay  which  are  below 
the  footstalk,  and  external  with  respect 
to  the  leaf. 

EXTRAGE'NEOUS,  a.  [L.  extra  and 
genus,  kind.]  Belonging  to  another 
kind. 

EXTRA-JUDI"CIAL,  a.  [extra,  with- 
out,  and  judicial.]  Out  of  the  proper 
court,  or  the  ordinary  course  of  legal 
procedure. 

EXTRA- JUDICIALLY,  adv.  In  a 
manner  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  proceedings. 

EXTRA-LIM'ITARY,  a.  [extra  and 
limit,}  Being  beyond  the  limit  or 
bounds;  as,  extra-limitary  land. 

EXTRAMIS'SION,  n.  [L.  extra  and 
mitto,  to  send.]  A  sending  out;  emis- 
sion. 

EXTRA-MUNDANE,  a.  [L.  extra  and 
mundus,  the  world.]  Beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  world. 

EXTRA'NEOUS,  a.  [L.  extraneus] 
Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing ; 
existing  without ;  not  intrinsic ;  as,  to 
separate  gold  from  extraneous  matter. 
Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things,  but  is  extraneous  aad  super- 
induced. Locke. 

Extraneous  fossils,  organic  remains ; 
exuvite  of  organized  beings,  imbedded 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

EXTRA-OFFI"CIAL,  a.  Not  within 
the  limits  of  official  duty. 

EXTRAOR'DINARIES,  n.  plur. 
Things  which  exceed  the  usual  order, 
kind,  or  method.  [Rarely  used  in  the 
singular. } 

EXTRAORDINARILY,  adv.  (ex- 
tror'dinarily.)  [See  EXTIIAOKDIXARY.] 
In  a  manner  out  of  the  ordinary  or 
usual  method;  beyond  the  common 
course,  limits,  or  order;  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree;  remarkably;  particularly; 
eminently. 

The  temple   of  Solomon  was   extraordi- 
nttrily  magnificent.  Wilkins. 

EXTR  AOR'DINARINESS,  n.  Uncoui- 
monness;  remarkableness. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  a.  (extror'di- 
nary.)  [L.  extraordinarius  ;  extra  and 
ordinarius,  usual,  from  ordo,  order.] 
1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order 
or  method ;  not  in  the  usual,  customary, 
or  regular  course;  not  ordinary.  Ex- 
traordinary evils  require  extraordinary 
remedies. — 2.  Exceeding  the  common 
degree  or  measure;  hence,  remarkable; 
uncommon;  rare;  wonderful;  as,  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  Shakspere; 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  Newton  ; 
an  edifice  of  extraordinary  grandeur. 
— 3.  Special ;  particular ;  sent  for  a 
special  purpose,  or  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion ;  as,  an  extraordinary  courier  or 
messenger ;  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary ;  a  gazette  extraordinary. 
EXTRA-!3 ARO'CHIAL,  a.  [extra  and 
parochial.]  Not  within  the  limits  of 
any  parish. 


EXTUA-PHYS'ICAL^-Metaphysicul. 

EXTRA-PROFES'SIONAL,  a.  [extra 
and  professional.]  Foreign  to  a  pro- 
fession; not  within  the  ordinary  limits 
of  professional  duty  or  business. 

Molina  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  these 
studies  were  extrti-profetswnal.  Med.  Repos. 

EXTRA-PROVIN'CIAL,  a.  [extra  and 
provincial.]  Not  within  the  same  pro- 
vince; not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  archbishop. 

EXTRA-REG'ULAR,  a.  [extra  and 
regular]  Not  comprehended  within  a 
rule  or  rules. 

EXTRA-TERRITO'RIAL,  a.  Being 
beyond  or  without  the  limits  of  a  ter- 
ritory or  particular  jurisdiction. 

EXTRA-TROP'ICAL,  a.  [extra  and 
tropical.]  Beyond  the  tropics;  with- 
out the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

EXTRAUGHT'.f  old  pp.  of  Extract. 

EXTRAVAGANCE,)  n.fL.c^raand 

EXTRAVAGANCY,  f  vagans ;  va- 
gor,  to  wander.  See  VAGUE.]  1.  Lit- 
erally, a  wandering  beyond  a  limit;  an 
excursion  or  sally  from  the  usual  way, 
course,  or  limit. — 2.  In  writing  or  dis- 
course, a  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
strict  truth,  or  probability;  as,  extra- 
vagance of  expression  or  description. 
— 3.  Excess  of  affection,  passion,  or 
appetite ;  as,  extravagance  of  love, 
anger,  hatred,  or  hunger. — 4.  Excess 
in  expenditures  of  property;  the  ex- 
pending of  money  without  necessity,  or 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  or  proper  ; 
dissipation. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not 
enough  to  supply  her  extravagance. 

jirbuthnot. 

5.  In  general,  any  excess  or  wandering 
from  prescribed  limits;  irregularity; 
wildness  ;  as,  the  extravagance  of  ima- 
gination ;  extravagance  of  claims  or 
demands. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  a.  Literally,  wan- 
dering beyond  limits. — 2.  Excessive ; 
exceeding  due  bounds;  unreasonable. 
The  wishes,  demands,  desires,  and  pas- 
sions of  men  are  often  extravagant. — 

3.  Irregular;    wild;   not  within  ordi- 
nary limits  of  truth  or  probability,  or 
other  usual  bounds;    as,  extravagant 
flights  of  fancy. 

There  is  something'  nobly  wild  and  extra- 
vagant in  great  geniuses.  Additon, 

4.  Exceeding  necessity  or  propriety  ; 
wasteful;  prodigal;  as,  extravagant  ex- 
penses; an  extravagant  mode  of  living. 
— 5.  Prodigal;  profuse  in  expenses;  as, 
an  extravagant  man. 

He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  be- 
come poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce  depend- 
ence, and  invite  corruption.  Humbler. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  n.  One  who  is 
confined  to  no  general  rule. 

EXTRAVAGANTLY,  adv.  In  an  ex- 
travagant manner;  wildly;  not  within 
the  limits  of  truth  or  probability.  Men 
often  write  and  talk  extravagantly. — 2. 
Unreasonably ;  excessively.  It  is  pru- 
dent not  to  praise  or  censure  extrava- 
gantly.— 3.  In  a  manner  to  use  property 
without  necessity  or  propriety,  or  to 
no  good  purpose;  expensively,  or  pro- 
fusely to  an  unjustifiable  degree;  as, 
to  live,  eat,  drink,  or  dress  extrava- 
gantly, 

\  EXTRA VAGANTNESS,  n.  Excess; 
extravagance.  [Lit.  us] 

EXTRAVAGANTS,n.  In  church  hist., 
certain  decretal  epistles,  or  constitu- 
tions of  the  popes,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  the  Clementines,  but  not 
at  first  arranged  and  digested  with  the 
other  papal  constitutions. 
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EXTRA VAGAN'ZA,  n.  Anything  out 

of  rule,  ns  in  music,  the  dr;nmi,  &•<•. 

EXTRAVAGATE,f  v.  i.  To  wander 
beyond  the  limits. 

EXTRA  VAGA'TION,  n.  Excess;  a 
wandering  beyond  limits. 

EXTRAVASATE,  u.  t.  To  let  out  of 
the  proj.'v  vessels,  as  blood. 

EXTRAVASATED,  a,  [L.  extra  and 
vasa,  vessels.]  Forced  or  let  out  of  its 
proper  vessels ;  as,  extravaaated  blood. 

EXTRAVASATING,  ppr.  Escaping 
from  the  proper  vessels. 

EXTRAVASATION,  n.  The  act  of 
forcing  or  letting  out  of  its  proper 
vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid;  the  state  of 
being  forced  or  let  out  of  its  contain- 
ing vessels;  effusion ;  as,  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  after  a  rupture  of  the 

EXTRAVAS'€ULAR,  a.  Being  out  of 
the  proper  vessels. 

EXTRAVE'NATE,f  a.  [L.  extra  and 
vena,  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

EXTRA  VER'SION,  n.  [L.  extra  and 
versio,  a  turning.]  The  act  of  throwing 
out;  the  stateof  being  turned  or  thrown 
out.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXTREAT,f  n.  Extraction. 

EXTREME,  a.  [L.  extremus,  last.]  1. 
Outermost;  utmost;  furthest;  at  the 
utmost  point,  edge,  or  border;  as,  the 
extreme  verge  or  point  of  a  thing. — 2. 
Greatest ;  most  violent ;  utmost ;  as, 
extreme  pain,  grief,  or  suffering;  ex- 
treme joy  or  pleasure. — 3.  Last ;  beyond 
which  there  is  none;  as,  an  extreme 
remedy. — 4.  Utmost ;  worst  or  best 
that  can  exist  or  be  supposed;  as,  ai» 
extreme  case.— 5.  Most  pressing;  as, 
extreme  necessity.  Extreme  unction, 
among  the  Romanists,  is  the  anointing 
of  a  sick  person  with  oil,  when  decrepit 
with  age  or  affected  with  some  mortal 
disease,  and  usually  just  before  death. 
It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
mouth,  hands,  feet,  and  reins  of  peni- 
tents, and  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
grace  of  God  poured  into  the  soul. 
Extreme  and  mean  proportion,  in  geom., 
is  when  a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the 
whole  line  is  to  the  greater  segment, 
as  that  segment  is  to  the  less;  or  when 
a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the  rectangle 
under  the  whole  line  and  the  lesser 
segment  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
greater  segment. 

EXTREME,  n.  The  utmost  point  or 
verge  of  a  thing;  that  part  which  ter- 
minates a  body  ;  extremity. — 2.  Utmost 
point;  furthest  degree;  as,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  the  extremes  of  virtue 
and  vice.  Avoid  extremes.  Extremes 
naturally  beget  each  other. 

There  is  a  natural  progression  from  the 
extreme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyr- 
anny. Waxliingtant 
3.  In  logic,  the  extremes,  or  extreme 
terms  of  a  syllogism,  are  the  predicate 
and  subject.  Thus,  "  Man  is  an  ani- 
mal ;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter 
is  an  animal;"  the  word  animal  is  thu 
greater  extreme,  Peter  the  less  extreme, 
and  man  the  medium. — 4.  In  math.,  the 
extremes  are  the  first  and  last  terms  of 
a  proportion ;  as,  when  three  magni- 
tudes are  proportional,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  extremes  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  mean. 

EXTREMELESS,  a.  Having  no  ex- 
tremes, or  extremities;  infinite. 

EXTREMELY,  adv.  In  the  utmost  de- 
gree; to  the  utmost  point.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hot  or  cold;  it  is  extremely 
painful. — 2.  In  familiar  language,  very 
much;  greatly. 


EXTRUCTIVE 


EXULCERATIOX 


EYE 


EXTREM'ITY,  n.  [L.  eitremitas.}  1. 
Tlie  utmost  point  or  side;  the  verge; 
the  point  or  border  that  terminates  a 
thing;  as,  the  extremities  of  a  country. 
— 2.  The  utmost  parts.  The  extremities 
are  four  in  number,  viz.,  the  arms  and 
legs,  divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and 
lower;  in  other  animals,  into  anterior 
and  posterior.  In  man,  each  extremity 
is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  upper, 
into  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  fore-arm, 
and  the  hand;  the  lower,  into  the  hip, 
the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. — 3.  The 
utmost  point ;  the  highest  or  furthest 
degree;  as,  the  extremity  of  pain  or 
suffering;  theextremity  of  cruelty.  Even 
charity  and  forbearance  may  be  carried 
to  extremity. — 1.  Extreme  or  utmost 
distress,  straits,  or  difficulties ;  as,  a  city 

besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity 5. 

The  utmost  rigour  or  violence.  The 
Greeks  have  endured  oppression  in  its 
utmost  extremity. — 6.  The  most  aggra- 
vated state. 

The  world  is  running  after  farce,  the  «- 
tremity  of  bad  poetry.  Drydvn. 

EX'TRICABLE,  a.  [infra.]  That  can 
be  extricated. 

EX'TRieATE,  v.  t.  [L.  extrico.  The 
primary  verb  trico  is  not  in  the  Latin. 
We  probably  see  its  affinities  in  the 
Greek  *?i{,  Tf,^e{,  hair,  or  a  bush  of 
hair,  from  interweaving,  entangling. 
It  may  be  that  T{I«  and  three  are  con- 
tracted from  this  root;  three  for  threy, 
folded,  or  a  plexus.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  intricate  and  intrigue;  Fr. 
tricher,  to  cheat;  tricoter,  to  weave; 
Eng.  trick;  It.  treccia,  a  lock  of  hair.] 
1.  Properly,  to  disentangle  ;  hence,  to 
free  from  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to 
disembarrass ;  as,  to  extricate  one  from 
complicated  business,  from  troublesome 
alliances,  or  other  connections ;  to  ex- 
tricate one's  self  from  debt. — 2.  To 
send  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or 
evolved. 

EX'TRICATED,  pp.  Disentangled; 
freed  from  difficulties  and  perplexities ; 
disembarrassed ;  evolved. 
EX'TRICATIXG,  ppr.  Disentangling; 
disembarrassing ;  evolving. 
EXTRI€A'TIOX,  n.  The  act  of  disen- 
tangling ;  a  freeing  from  perplexities ; 
disentanglement. — 2.  The  act  of  send- 
ing out  or  evolving;  as,  the  extrica- 
tion of  heat  or  moisture  from  a  sub- 
stance. 

EXTRIN'SI€,  1  a.  [L.  extrinsecus.] 
EXTRIN'SieAL,  f  External;  out- 
ward; not  contained  in  or  belonging 
to  a  body.  Mere  matter  cannot  move 
without  the  impulse  of  an  extrinsic 
agent.  It  is  opposed  to  intrinsic.  In 
Scots  law,  the  term  extrinsic  is  applied 
to  facts  and  circumstances  sworn  to  by 
a  party  on  a  reference  to  his  oath, 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  point 
referred,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
be  competently  taken  as  part  of  the 
evidence. 

EXTRIN'SICALLY,  adv.  From  with- 
out; externally. 

EXTROR'SAL,  or  EXTRORS'E,  a. 
[L.  cxtrormm,  from  without,  or  to- 
wards the  outward  parts.]  An  extror- 
sal  anther  is  one  which  has  its  face 
directed  outwards,  or  turned  away 
from  the  axis;  opposed  to  an  introrse 
anther,  which  has  its  face  turned  to 
the  axis. 

EXTRUeT'.f  o.  t.  [L.  extruo.extructus.] 
To  build ;  to  construct. 
EXTRU€'TION,t  «.  A  building. 
EXTRUeTTVE,   a.   Forming   into   a 
(tructure. 


EXTRUCT'OR,t  n.  A  builder;  a  fa- 
bricator ;  a  contriver. 

EXTRUDE,!).  /.  [L.  extrudo;  ex  and 
trudo,  to  thrust.]  1.  To  thrust  out; 
to  urge,  force,  or  press  out;  to  expel; 
as,  to  extrude  a  foetus. — 2.  To  drive 
away ;  to  drive  off. 

EXTRUDED,  pp.  Thrust  but;  driven 
out  or  away ;  expelled. 

EXTRCDING,  ppr.  Thrusting  out; 
driving  out;  expelling. 

EXTRU'SION,  it.  (<  as  z.)  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  throwing  out ;  a  driving 
out ;  expulsion. 

EXTU'BERANCE, )  n.  [L.  extuberans, 

EXTU'BERANCY,  f  extubero  ;  ex  and 
tuber,  a  puff.]  1.  In  med.,  a  swelling 
or  rising  of  the  flesh;  a  protuberant 
part. — 2.  A  kuob  or  swelling  part  of  a 
body. 

EXTU'BERANT.a.  Swelled;  standing 
out. 

EXTU'BERATE.f  »•  «'•  [!••  extubero.] 
To  swell. 

EXTUMES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  extume- 
scens,  extumesco ;  ex  and  ttimesco,  tumeo, 
to  swell.]  A  swelling  or  rising. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EXU'BERANCE,\n.    [L.    exuberans, 

EXU'BERANCY,/  exubero ;  ex  and 
ubero,  to  fatten ;  uber,  a  pap  or  breast, 
that  is,  a  swelling  or  mass.]  1.  An 
abundance ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ; 
richness;  as,  an  exuberance  of  fertility 
or  fancy. — 2.  Superfluous  abundance ; 
luxuriance. — 3.  Overgrowth ;  super- 
fluous shoots,  as  of  trees. 

EXU'BERANT,  n.  Abundant;  plen- 
teous; rich;  as,  exuberant  fertility; 
exuberant  goodness.  —  2.  Over-abun- 
dant; superfluous;  luxuriant.  —  3. 
Pouring  forth  abundance ;  producing 
in  plenty ;  as,  exuberant  spring. 

EXU'BERANTLY,  adv.  Abundantly, 
very  copiously ;  in  great  plenty ;  to  a 
superfluous  degree.  The  earth  has 
produced  exuberantly. 

EXU'BERATE,  v.  i.  [L.  exubero.]  To 
abound;  to  be  in  great  abundance. 
[Lit.  us.] 

EXU€'COUS.     See  Exsuccocs. 

EXUDA'TION,  n.  [L.  exudo  for  ei- 
."/'/".]  A  sweating ;  a  discharge  of 
humours  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies  by  sweat  or  extillation  through 
the  pores. — 2.  The  discharge  of  the 
juices  of  a  plant,  moisture  from  the 
earth,  &c. 

EXU'DE,  v.  t.  [supra.]  To  discharge 
the  moisture  or  juices  of  a  b'ving  body 
through  the  pores ;  also,  to  discharge 
the  liquid  matter  of  a  plant  by  incisions. 
Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  Dwight 

EXU'DE,  v.  i.  To  flow  from  a  living 
body  through  the  pores  or  by  a  natural 
discharge,  as  juice. 

EXU'DED,  pp.  Emitted,  as  juice. 

EXU'DING,  ppr.  Discharging,  as  juice. 

EXUL'CERATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exulcero;  ex 
and  ulcero,  to  ulcerate,  ulcus,  an  ulcer.] 
1.  To  cause  or  produce  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers. — 2.  To  afflict;  to  corrode;  to 
fret  or  anger. 

EXUL'CERATE,.-.  i.  To  become  an 
ulcer  or  ulcerous. 

EXUL'CERATED,  pp.  Affected  with 
ulcers ;  having  become  ulcerous. 

EXUL'CERATING,  ppr.  Producing 
ulcers  on ;  fretting;  becoming  ulcerous. 

EXULCERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of 
causing  ulcers  on  a  body,  or  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  ulcerous;  the  begin- 
ning erosion  which  wears  away  the 
substance  and  forms  an  ulcer. — 2.  A 
fretting  ;  exacerbation ;  corrosion. 
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EXl'L'CERATORY,  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dencv  to  form  ulcers. 

EXULT',  i-.  i.  (egzulf.)  [L.  enMo ;  er 
and  salto,  salio,  to  leap.]  Properly,  to 
leap  for  joy  ;  hence,  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph; to  rejoice  exceedingly,  at  suc- 
cess or  victory;  to  be  glad  above  mea- 
sure; to  triumph.  It  is  natural  to  man 
to  exult  at  the  success  of  his  schemes, 
and  to  exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

EXULT'ANCE,)  +      *•     i 

EXULTANCY,)   '"'  fc*ultatlon- 

EXULTANT,  a.  Rejoicing  triumph- 
antly. 

EXULTA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exult- 
ing ;  lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or 
at  any  advantage  gained ;  great  glad- 
ness ;  rapturous  delight ;  triumph. — 
Exultation  usually  springs  from  the 
gratification  of  our  desire  of  some 
good;  particularly  of  distinction  or 
superiority,  or  of  that  which  confers 
distinction.  It  often  springs  from  the 
gratification  of  pride  or  ambition.  But 
exultation  may  be  a  lively  joy  spring- 
ing from  laudable  causes. 

EXULT'ING,  ppr.  Rejoicing  greatly  or 
in  triumph. 

EXUN'DATE.t  t-.  i.  To  overflow. 

EXUNDA'TION,  n.  [L.  exundatio 
from  exundo,  to  overflow ;  ex  and  undo, 
to  rise  in  waves,  undo,  a  wave.]  An 
overflowing  abundance.  [Lit.  us.] 

EXUN'GULATE,  «.  t.  [L.  ex  and  un- 
gula.]  To  pare  off  superfluous  parts, 
or  nails. 

EXUN'GULATED,  pp.  Deprived  of 
nails  or  superfluous  parts. 

EXCN'GULATING,  ppr.  Paring  off, 
as  nails,  &c. 

EXU'PERABLE,  a.  That  may  be  over 
come  or  surpassed. 

EXU'PERANCE,  n.  Overbalance. 

EXU'PERANT,  a.  Overcoming. 

EXU'PERATE.f  »•  t-  To  excel;  tc 
surmount. 

EXU'PERATED, pp.  Conquered;  ex- 
celled. 

EXU'PERATING,  ppr.  Excelling. 

EXUPERA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  excel- 
ling. 

EXUR'6ENT,t  "•  For  exsurgent,  aris- 
ing. 

EXUS'TION,  n.  [L.  exustut.]  The  act 
or  operation  of  burning  up. 

EXU'VIABLE,  a.  That  may  be  cast  or 
thrown  off,  as  the  skeletons  of  articu- 
lated animals. 

EXU'VLE,  n.  plur.  [L.]  Cast  skins, 
shells,  or  coverings  of  animals;  any 
parts  of  animals  which  are  shed  or 
cast  off,  as  the  skins  of  serpents  and 
caterpillars,  the  shells  of  lobsters,  &c. 
— 2.  The  spoils  or  remains  of  animals 
found  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  de- 
posited there  at  the  Deluge,  or  in  some 
great  convulsion  or  change  which  the 
earth  has  undergone,  in  past  periods. 

EY,  in  old  writers,  Sax.  ig,  signifies  an 
isle. 

Et'AS,  n.  [Fr.  maw,  silly.]  A  young 
hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able 
to  prey  for  itself. 

EY'AS,t  "•  Unfledged. 

EY'AS-MUSKET,  n.  A  young  unfledg- 
ed male  hawk  of  the  musket  kind,  or 
sparrow-hawk. 

Ei'E,  n.  pronounced  as  I.  [Sax.  fag, 
eah;  G.  auge;  Russ.  oho;  Sans,  aks/ii; 

L.  oculus,  a  diminutive,  whence  Fr.  ceil. 
The  original  word  must  have  been  ay, 
eg,  or  hag  or  heg,  coinciding  with  egy. 
The  old  English  plural  was  eyen  or 

eynt.]  1.  The  organ  of  sight  or  vision ; 
properly,  the  globe  or  ball  movable  in 
the  orbit.  The  «ye  is  of  a  spherical 


